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BUDGE-  SrIDGENORTH,  a  Borough  town  of  Shropshire, 
NORTH,  ^i^ich  return^  two  Members  to  Parliament.  It  is  inter- 
BRIDGE-  sected  bj  the  river  Severn,  over  which  there  is  a  stone 
WATER.  brid§^e  of  seven  arches.  The  situation  of  this  place  is 
reoaarkably  picturesque,  and  the  air  very  salubrious. 
The  upper  part  of  the  town  stands  on  a  hill,  rising 
nearly  perpendicularly  from  the  river ;  several  houses 
in  Cowgate-street  are  hewn  in  the  solid  rock,  and  in 
other  parts  caves  and  dwellings  are  excavated  for  the 
abodes  of  families.  There  is  a  singular  walk  from  the 
higher  town  to  the  bridge,  cut  twenty  feet  through 
the  depth  of  the  rock,  the  descent  of  which,  though 
▼cry  steep,  is  rendered  easier  by  steps'.  The  castle 
stands  on  the  south  end  of  the  lofty  hill  on  which  the 
upper  town  is  situated.  The  time  of  its  erection  is 
uncertain,  it  is  mentioned  as  early  as  the  reign  of 
Heary  I.  Large  quantities  of  malt  are  made  here.  The 
other  manufactures  chiefly  consist  in  woollen  cloths, 
stockings,  aod  iron  tools.  Population  1821,  4345; 
distant  139  miles  north-west  of  London,  twenty-six 
west  by  north  of  Birmingham,  twenty  south-east  of 
Shrewsbury. 

BRIDGEWATER,  a  Borough  in  the  County  of 
Somerset,  on  the  river  Parret,  which  falls  into  the 
Bristol  Channel  at  Bridgewater  bay.  The  tide  some- 
times rises  six  fathoms  at  high  water,  and  frequently 
does  injury  to  the  shipping,  by  the  impetuosity  with 
which  it  flows  in.  This  rapid  motion  is  called  the  bore, 
and  is  not  unusual  in  the  rivers  of  the  Bristol  Channel. 
There  is  a  stone  bridge  over  the  Parret,  which  unites 
the  town  with  the  suburb  called  Eastover.  Bridge- 
water  was  first  incorporated  by  King  John,  who  built 
the  castle ;  this  was  seized  by  the  Barons  in  the  time 
of  Henry  III.  as  an  important  station,  and  was  after- 
"wards  nearly  demolished  in  the  civil  wars.  In  the 
castle  field  or  yard,  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  encamped 
his  raw  troops  before  the  battle  which  was  fought  at 
Sedgemoor,  a  spot  distant  three  mUes  from  this  town  -, 
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and  after  his  defeat,  the  prisoners  were  here  con-  BRIDGE- 
demned  to  death  by  Judge  Jefferies.     The  church  is  a  WATER. 
Vicarage  in  the  gift  of  the  Crown,  and  is  a  handsome        — 
building,  with  a  fine  tower  and  spire  at  the  west  end  -   BRIDLE, 
near  it  is  the  Free-school  built  of  stone.    The  streets 
are  wide,  but  the  houses  in  general  stand  in  an  irregular 
manner.    The  Borough  sent  members  to  parliament, 
in  the  23d  Edward  I.    Population  in  1821,    6155  ; 
distant  139  miles  west  ^m  London,  ten  north-east 
from  Taunton,  forty-four  south-west  from  Bristol. 
BRI^DLE,  r.  \      A.  S.  bridel,  bridUan ;  Dutch,  brey- 
Bri'dle,  n.       [del,  breydeUn  ;  Fr.  brider;  It.  briglia; 
Bsi^DLER,        r'Sp.  brida.     Skinner  suggests — ^from 
Bai^DiiiNO.      )  the  Dutch,  be-ryden,  be-rUdden  ;  (A. 
S.  be-ridan)  to  ride.     Bridle  then  will  merely  be  that 
with  which  we  ride,  sc.  to  guide  or  manage  the  horse. 
To  bridle  (met.)  to  hold  in,  to  restrain,  to  moderate. 
It  is  also^<— to  hold  up  the  head,  as  a  horse  when  he 
feels  the  bridle. 

Thon  art  at  ease,  ft  hold  tlie  well  therin 
For  alio  sure  as  redde  is  euery  fire 
As  great  a  craft  is  to  kepe  well  as  winne 
Bridle  alway  well  thy  speach  and  thy  desire 
For  worldly  ioy  holdeth  not  but  by  a  wire. 

Chaucer.    Troilut,  book  iii.  fol.  175. 

'Where  some  plaide,  and  some  songe, 
And  some  gone  and  some  ride. 
And  some  pricke  her  hone  side, 
And  bridien  them  nowe  in  nowe  out. 

Cower.     Conf.  Am.  book  1.  fol.  19. 

If  ony  man  offendith  not  in  word,  this  is  a  parfyt  man.  For 
also  he  m&i  lede  aboute  al  the  bo^i  with  a  bridel;  for  if  we  putten 
bridelis  into  horses  mouthis  for  to  consente  to  us,  and  we  leden 
aboute  al  the  bodi  of  hem.  WicUf.    Jamet,  ch.  iii. 

He  loketh  up  and  down,  til  he  hath  found 
The  clerks  hors,  there  as  he  stood  ybound 
Behind  the  mille,  under  a  lereseU 
And  to  the  hors  he  goth  him  faire  and  well. 
And  stripeth  of  the  bridel  right  anon. 

Chaucer.    The  Reves  Tale,  v.  4061. 
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And  if  lier  list  to  riden  oate 
On  pUgnsmage,  or  other  itede* 
I  come,  though  I  be  not  bede. 
And  take  hir  in  myn  arme  alofte. 
And  aet  Mr  in  hir  Mdle  softa» 
And  loforthledc  hir  by  tiie  bnielL 

Gower,    Conf,  Am,  book  IT.  rol.  TIT. 

After  thia  lolempne  fcaste  and  glorioua  pompc  be  kept*  greate 
fonnsaillea  there,  aa  well  for  the  ordcrynge  of  the  countree  in 
tyme  to  come,  as  for  the  brydellwgt  and  punyshingc  of  auche  as 
(here  had  misgouerned  tbem  selKs. 

Hall.    The  1  Yere  of  Kyng  Rtchard  UL 

When  yonth,  not  bridUd  with  a  gniding  aUy, 

la  left  to  randon  of  their  owne  delight, 
And  welds  whole  realmea  by  force  of  so^eraSgn  sway, 

Great  is  the  dannger  of  unmaistred  might. 

SackvilU,    Feres  and  Porrexy  act  ili.  sc.  1. 

By  the  tyme  that  the  chylde  doth  come  to  xvii.  yercs  of  age, 
to  the  intent  his  courage  be  brydled  with  reason,  it  were  nedefull 
to  rede  rnto  hym  some  workes  of  philosophy. 

Sir  Thomas  Etyat,     The  Govemovr,  p.  39. 

For  Buche  as  haue  had  the  rule  abonte  hym,  haue  naft  doone 
their  duetie,  but  haue  ^uffred  hym  to  rynne  on  the  bridell,  and  to 
rydc  nyght  anddaye^fcxcessyuely  in  traueylyngc  of  hU  Iwdy 
out  of  measure.  Froissart.    Crtmyck,  r. ».  C.  189. 

The  prelates  which  boaat  themselves  the  only  bridlers  of  schism, 
God  knows  have  been  so  cold  and  backward  both  there  and  with 
US  to  repress  heresy  and  idolatry,  that  either  through  their  care- 
lessness or  their  craft  all  this  mischief  is  befaln. 

Milton.  The  Reason  of  Church  Government,  book  L  ch.  viL 

In  the  turning  one  might  perceive  the  bridle-hand  something 
gently  atir :  but  indeed  so  gently,  as  it  did  rather  distil  virtue 
than  use  violence.  Sidney,    Arcadia,  book  ii. 

Fir*d  with  the  name,  which  I  ao  oft  have  found 
The  distant  climes  and  different  tongues  resonnd, 
1  bridleAn  my  struggling  muse  with  pain. 
That  longs  to  launch  Into  a  bolder  stndn. 

MddUoH,    A  Letter  from  lUUf, 

This  dedantion  gave  great  Mtisfution  to  the  whole  nsaembly 
«^chimmedi«telT  bridM  op,  nd  appeared  in  all  its  beauties. 

Tatler,  No.  102. 

Sheabowed«1ittkdiaKkeaftinytd»ery;  and  by  her  &Wi//iiyr 
QP,  I  perceived  ebe  expected  to  be  tre«ted  herwifter  not  aa  Jerry 
j£ataff  but  Mrs.  TnmquiUus.  Id.  No.  104. 

AH  the  dfcumstaaoea  of  the  .Vi£e  of  onr  Prince,  seem  to  have 
oonspired  to  make  him  the  check  and  bridle  of  tyranny. 

Spectator,  No.  516. 

He  bridiuAvL  the  monsters  of  the  deep : 
The  bridled  monsters  awfiil  distance  keep ; 
Forget  their  hunger,  while  they  view  their  prey ; 
And  gntttfess  gaze,  mnd  roond  the  aCranger  play. 

Young.    The  Laaiduy,  hook  \, 

BRIDPORT,  a  Borough  town  in  the  County  of 
Dorset,  situated  in  a  ^mle  betiv^n  two  small  streams. 
Its  name  is  deriyed  from  the  river  Brit,  which  falls 
into  the  sea  near  the  harbour,  about  a  mile  south  of 
tlve  town,  Bridport  was  incorporated  by  Henry  III. 
It  sends  two  Members  to  Parliament.  The  town  is 
handsomely  built,  and  its  principal  manufactures  are 
nets,  cordage,  and  sail-cloth.  The  church  is  a  Rec- 
tory in  the  gift  of  the  Earl  of  Ilchester.  Population 
1891,  S74«;  distant  135  miles  west  from  London, 
filteeniiY>m  Dorchester. 

BRIEF,  n.     *)     A  bri^,  breve  or  bretnary.  is  a  short, 

Bbigf,  adj.     (concise,  compendious  writing  5   ap- 

Bai^Et-LY,       ^pointing  or  describing  something  to 

Bri^efnJcss.    j  be  done  in  a  brief  style,  in  a  few 

words  5  or  containing  shortly  or  briefty  in  an  abridged 

or  compendious  form*   the   substance  of  something 

larger  or  more  exptfloded.  Dr.  Jamie4on  gives  instances 

of  the  use  of  brief «»  a  verb.    It  is  in  common  speech 


among  English  lawyers  as,  to  brief  the  pleadings. 
See  Bebve. 

For  whilom  ^ou  wrote  him  tUle,  &  cald  him  in  yi  brefe^ 
]n  kynde,faythfnUe  &.  leale  of  Gaseoyn  noble  dnkcj 
j«tto^>oaact]naaakL  JtBrunme^  p.  259. 

— And  cam  witSl  hm  ktteres  * 

Baldely  to  ^e  hushope.  and  hus  breefhtd 
In  countreyea  ('  cam  confesaiona  to  hure. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  408. 

'  Besydis  thia  it  la  y*  very  breif  cOpendiona  aome  and  reherceall 
of  the  Btorye  of  the  hole  worlde,  euen  from  the  firste  monarchve 
to  the  laste,  setting  before  our  eyes  the  cleare  ezamplea  of  the 
good  and  euil  princes  and  mlers. 

Joye,    Mspo,  I^mmeL  Epis,  dedicatory,  p.  4. 

He  is  on  our  syde,  he  holdeth  with  vs,  hee  speaketh  for  vs,  bee 
excuse th  vs,  hee  maketh  our  cause  good  :  briefly  hee  obtayneth 
all  thinges  for  vs.  Barnes,     Worhes,  fol.  347. 

Takyng  bis  enteraunce  at  the  first  conception  of  John  the 
Baptist,  and  makyng  relacion  of  verye  muche  matter  toucbyngp 
the  natiuitic,  and  concemyng  the  babehoode,  yea  and  certayne 
poyntea  furthermore  conceroyng  the  childhood  of  Jesus,  making 
ahio  Tvheraall  of  many  parables  and  miracles  whiche  the  other 
enftgdiatea  for  lone  of  briefnes  had  let  passe  ne  any  thing  spoken 
of.  Udall.    PreftoLuhe. 

To  bee  brirfe,  my  men  became  weake  and  aicke,  and  if  we  had 
Btaved  any  longer  time  out,  1  doubt  whether  the  greateat  part  of 
vs  had  euer  come  aboord  againe. 

Hahluyt,  Voyage,  Sfc,  Lawrence  Keymis. 

We  hndde  not  refuyred  thia  andyence  (lordes  Lacedemoniens) 
if  this  people  here  hadde  answeredde  bricjly  to  the  interrogation 
made  vnto  them.  Nicolls,     Thucidides, 

Bat  ValU  lenvei  It  cleczly  ont  and  with  his  briefkeme  utterly 
maimes  the  simile  which,  (to  my  understanding  being  so  excellent) 
I  could  not  but  with  thus  much  repetition  and  labour  inculcate 
the  sence  of  it. 

Chapman,    Homer's  IHad,  book  xvH.  fbl.  252. 

As  for  'nbullua's  reports, 
They  never  pass'd  for  law  in  courts  ; 
For  Cowley'a  britfs,  and  pleas  of  WaOer 
SCiU  their  authority  waa  amaller. 

Swift.    Cadenus  and  Vanetsu, 

•  • 

Became  I  did  more  particularly  design  from  the  text  lo  apeak 
of  the  temporal  bencfita  and  advantages  which  redound  to  men 
Irom  religion,  therefure  I  shall  content  myself  to  shew  very 
briefly  how  a  religious  and  virtuous  life  doth  conduce  to  our 
Intore  happiness.  TUlotsom.    Sermon  iv. 

Thomson,  who  had  been  rewarded  for  his  attendance  by  the 
place  of  secretary  of  the  briefs,  pays  in  tiie  initial  lines  a  deccrit 
tribute  to  his  memory.  Johmon,    Life  of  Thomson^ 

We  ought  to  be  thankful  to  Providence  even  for  that  brief  respite 
from  the  miseries  and  desolations  of  war. 

For  tens.    Charge  to  the  Diocese  ^f  London. 

In  these  prayers  might  be  briefly  expneased  aome  of  the  principal 
daties  of  a  chri^an  life,  which,  by  being  constantly  repeated 
would  he  insensibly  and  deeply  im))reBsed  both  upon  their  memory 
nnd  their  hearts.  Porteus,    Civilizmtion  of  Negro  Slaves. 

BRIEG,  a  Principality  of  Lower  Silesia^  waterad 
by  the  Oder,  and  contiguous  to  the  Principalities  of 
Ods,  Bredau,  Oppeln,  and  some  others.  The  extent 
of  this  tract  exceeds  1000  square  miles,  and  is  peopled 
by  kbout  110,000  inhabitants,  most  of  whom  ai« 
Lutherans,  the  remainder  chiefly  Roman  Catholict. 
The  part  of  the  siu*&ce  which  is  not  covered  with 
forests,  is  productive  of  com  and  good  pasturage. 

Briko  is  also  the  name  of  one  of  the  Circles  in  the 
above  Principality,  and  contains  about  200  square 
miles,  and  iK),000  inhabitants. 

BaiGo  is  likewise  the  Capital  of  the  Principality  of 
that  name.  It'  stands  on  the  Oder,  over  which  there  is  a 
good  wooden  bridge.  It  was  atone  period  sitKMigly  for* 
tified,  but  the  fortifications  have  now  been  demolished. 


BRIEF. 
BRIEG. 
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mod  fhe  ground  converted  into  gardens.  There  is  an 
citegwfit  Diical  Gasile»  bat  few  other'  public  bnildlnga 
-w^t^y  ai  mo^ee^  The  GoYemBient  of  the  Principality 
has  been  held  here  since  1756.  Bri^  has  some  mami- 
fikctnres,  and  "a  considerable  commerce,  with  nearly 
9OO0  inhabitants.  About  34  miles  east  of  Breslau. 

SaiEo  is  also  the  name  of  one  of  the  largest,  and 
moat  handsome  towns  in  the  Valais.  It  is  situated  on 
the  Rhone>  nearly  thirty  miles  east  of  Sion,  and  was 
greatly  damaged  by  an  earthquake  in  1755.  The 
baths  of  the  same  name^  which  were  formerly  in  so 
much  repute^  are  about  a  league  from  the  town.  The 
French  were  defe&ted  here  by  the  Austriaas  in  1799. 

BRIEL,  or  Bbislle,  a  town  of  the  Netherlands, 
situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  island  of  £ast  Voorn, 
Dear  the  mouth  of  the  Maese.    The  harbour  is  large 
and  commodioasy   and  many  of  the  inhabitants  are 
employed  in  the  fisheries,  or  in  piloting  vessels  up  the 
river.     The  town  is  in  general  virell  bnUt,  and  strongly 
fortified ;  hut  was  much  more  populous  formerly  than 
it  is  at  present  |  the  number  of  residents  not  much  ex- 
ceeding 9000.    It  is  distinguished  in  the  history  of 
I>ntch  independence,   as  being  the  place  where  the 
cm^deraies  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Dutch  Republic 
in  15752.    The  patriots  having  beeo  expelled  from  the 
lower  countries  by  the  Duke  of  Alva^  took  refuge  in 
England,  where  they  fitted  ont  a  small  fleet  under  the 
command  c^  William  de  liitmai,  and  sailed  towards 
the  <«oast  of  Holland.    But  the  wind  being  unfavour- 
able, carried  them  to  Bfiel/ which  surrendered  without 
resistance,  and  became  the  asylum  of  Dutch  liberty. 
Briel  was  also  one  of  the  towns  which  was  given  up  to 
Qoeen  Elizabeth  in  1585,  as  pledges  for  the  supplies 
with  which  she  famished  the  Republic;  but  was  resta  'ed 
about  thirty  years  alterwards.    It  was  the  birth  place 
of  the  celebrated  and  heroic  Admiral  Van  Tromp,  who 
was   killed  in  the  engagement  off  the  Texel,  with 
tte   English  fleet,  under  the  ooinmaad  of  Admiral 
Blake,  on  the  8th  of  August,  16S3.    Tke  inhabitants 
of  Briel  rose  upon  the  French  garrison  in  1813,  and 
drove  them  from  the  town,  which  was  soon  after- 
wards taken  possession  of  by  a  detachment  of  English 
marines.  .  It  is  nearly  thirteen  miles  south-west  of 
Rotterdam,  in  latitude  51°  54^  north,  and  longitude 

4**ia^east. 

BRIENNE,  a  town  of  France  in  Upper  Champagne, 
department  of  the  Aube,  and  the  head  of  a  canton.  It 
bas  a  considerable  manufacture  of  stockings,  and  some 
odier  articles.  It  stands  about  twenty- two  miles  east  of 
Trojes,  and  fbrmerly  contuDed  a  military  school,  in 
^rhich  Buonaparte  received  part  of  his  edocation.  The 
population  does  not  exceed  2000. 

BRI^NE,  ST.  a  town  of  France,  the  Capital  of  the 
department  the  C6tes  du  Nord.  It  stands  at  the  bottom 
of  a  bay,  on  the  north  coast  of  Upper  Brittany,  called 
Anse  de  St.  Briene,  and  thongh  only  about  a  mile  from 
ihe  main  sea,  its  view  is  intercepted  by  the  mountains 
amidst  which  the  town  is  situated.  It  is,  in  genera], 
*vi^eU  built,  and  has  a  small,  but  secure  harbour  at  the 
^village  of  Legnd,  where  a  trade  is  carried  on  in  the 
products  and  manufactures  of  the  surrounding  districts. 
A  part  of  the  inhabitants  are  also  engaged  in  the 
fisheries.  Population  6750 ;  distance  west  of  Paris, 
^OO  miles.     Latitude  48°  31'  N.,  and  longitude  9,"" 

BRl'ER,!      A.  S.  hrar.    Benson  gives  the  A.  S. 
Bnt'sBT.  /  ahryran,  pungere,  to  prick.  And  Somuer 


says  niryrd,  (i.  e.  flWyr*ed,  the  paBt*partie]plc)ebntriCe,    brtkil  ' 
broken,  bruised,  pricked,  (as  H  were  with  Orient.)  ^ 

Hiiae  Ilea  the  newt  shepherdes^  that  let  htr  sbepe  wetingly  go  BRIGAND, 
lenae  to  the  wolf,  that  u  in  the  brtra  and  de  bo  fovoe  «i  Mr  ^  ^ 

o«ren  govemaaee. 

Chmuetr     The  Perfnet  TmU,  v«  iL  pu  347. 

Bnt  that  that  is  brynginge  forth  thomei  and  fcvrji  is  npreoaMe 
and  nest  to  curs,  whoB  eodyag'  sdial  be  anto  breanyng. 

mtd^.    £&ivw^ch.m. 

But  that  groande  wliich  heareth  thome 8  and  iryart,  is  repnmed, 
and  la  nye  vnto  cvnynge  whoae  end  is  to  be  bnmed. 

JUUe,  15&1. 

Thus  still  I  toyle,  to  till  tlie  barrune  land, 

And  grope  tor  grappes  among  the  bramble  ki^t, 
I  striue  to  saile  aad  yet  1  strike  on  sand, 

I  deeme  to  Hue,  yet  drown  in  deepe  desires. 

Gase^igme,  A  Lmter  cftem  warned* 

It  taketh  no  rote  in  a  briery  place,  ne  in  marice,  neither  in  the 
sande  that  fleeteth  awaye,  but  it  requireth  a  pure,  a  trymme  and 
a  substauncial  grounde.  UtUtll,    Jamety  ch.  i 

I  wonder  he  hath  soff'red  been 

Upon  our  common  heere, 
His  hogges  doe  root  our  younger  treen. 

And  spoyle  the  smelling  hreere, 

Browne,    The  ShepkeanTg  Pipe,  Ectogve^  2. 

If  we  theaghi  ye  would  throngh  malice,  conspiracie,  or  dis* 
cention  leane  vs  jour  friendes  in  the  briert  and  betray  vs,  wee 
eonld  as  well  smidry  wayes  foresee'  and  proaide  far  oar  o«iie 
tafegairds,  as  any  of  you,  by  betraying  vs  can  doe  for  yours. 

S4ow.    ^9msi&52,    Edward  FI. 

How  much  more  comfortable  it  is  to  walk  in  smooth  and  erea 
paths,  then  to  wander  in  rugged  ways,  overgrown  with  Man, 
obstructed  with  rubs  and  beset  with  snares. 

Barrow,    Semum  zaob  T*  !• 


But,  Venus,  quite  abandoned  to  despair. 
Her  locks  olshereltM  and  her  feet  all  bare, 
Flies  through  the  thorny  brake,  and  briary  wood. 
And  stains  the  thicket  with  her  sacred  blood. 

Fawkes,  On  the  death  of^dtmUf  Jd^U  1. 


Some  harsh,  'tis  true. 


Pick'd  from  the  thonu  aad  brienoi  rquoof. 

But  wholesome,  well-digested. 

TWsft,  hook  Ti« 


BRIGADE,  vry    Ital.  brigaia  ;  Fr. ''  brigader  r  to  ac* 
Bsi'gade,  ».      Vcompany,  or  associate  one  another, 
Bai^GADZEa.     J  to  troop,    or  keep   company  to- 
gether.*'    Cotgrave. 

Dachat  thinks  it  is  derived  from  the  Ger.  brecken,  to 
break.  The  brigade  supposes  a  great  body  of  troops,, 
from  which  it  has  been  detached  5  broken  away.  The 
▼erb  is  in  use  in  common  speech. 

Hiere  stood  a  hill  not  £sr  whose  griesly  top 
Belch'd  fire  and  rowling  smoak  ; 
■  Thither  wing*d  with  speed 

A  numerous  ^^acf  hastened. 

Miiton.  Paradise  Lott,  book  i* 

Cupid,  survey  thy  shining  train  arooad 
Of  favourite  nymphs  for  conquest  moetrenown'd, 
Then  say  what  beauteous  general  wilt  thou  choose. 
To  lead  the  fsk  brigade  Bfaiast  thy  rebel  fees  ? 


In  the  present  state  of  the  French  army,  is  the  crown  re* 
sponsible  for  Uie  whole  of  it  ?  Is  there  any  general  who  can  be 
Rsponsible  Ibr  the  obedience  of  a  brigade  f 

Burke,  Sub,  of  Speech  on  tie  Arwy  EeHaurim, 


BRFGAND. 

Bri^oandags, 

Bri^gander, 

Bai^GANTIMKj 
Bai^CAMDIZft, 


Fr.  brigand,  brigandine,brigaMtme: 
It.  brigante,  brigantino;  Spaa,  bre^ 
gante,  bergantin.  Skinner  thinks 
with  reason  that,  as  soldiers  were 
formerly  called  brigan$^  the  true 


BR  I 


B  RI 


BRIGAND,  etymology  is  brigade ;  (q.v.)  and  indeed^  he  adds^  there 
18  little  difference  between  soldiers  and  robbers. 
JSr^ades,  it  may  be  added,  were  parties  detached, 
broken  away  from  the  main  body,  partly  for  foraging 
and  plundering.  '*  In  old  time/'  says  Cotgrave, 
*'  when  those  kind  of  soldiers  marched,  they  held  all 
to  be  good  prize  that  they  could  purloin  from  the 
people  ',  and  thereupon  this  word  now  signifies  also— 
A  thief,  purse- taker,  highway  robber." 
Brigandine  and  bngander,^armovLr  worn  by  the  bri" 
gands,  consisting  of  many-jointed,  scale-like  plates, 
very  pliant  and  easy  for  the  body.  Gower  writes  bri' 
gantaille, 

Brigantin  or  brigandine, — a  vessel  used  by  the  brigands 
or  pirates  5   a  low,  long,  and  swift  vessel. 

The  churche  Iftie  in  aduentare 
Of  armes  and  of  brigantaiUe : 
Stode  no  thyng  then  upon  battaile  ; 
To  tight  or  for  to  make  cheste 
It  thought  them  then  not  honeste. 

Gower.     Cimf.  Ant,  fol.  2. 

And  at  their  comming, himself  xv*  the  Duke  of  BukinghA,  «tode 
harnesed  in  old  ilfaring  brigiders,  such  as  no  mA  shold  wene  y* 
tliei  wold  vouchsafe  to  hauc  put  rpO  their  backcs,  except  that- 
tome  sodaine  neccssitie  had  cOstrained  the. 

Sir  Thomas  More.     Worket,  p.  55. 

And  so  soon  as  Jak  Cade  had  thus  ouer  cOmyn  the  Staffordes, 

he  anone  apparaylled  hy  with  the  knyghtes  apparayll,  and  dyd 
on-hym  his  bryganders  set  with  gylt  nayle,  and  bys  salet  and 
gyltsporis.  Fabyan,  Anno,  1548. 

In  stede  of  a  scepter  they  haue  a  crosyers  staffe  :  they  haue 
the3rr  brigandyne,  theyr  souldiers  girdle,  and  to  be  shorte,  a!  that 
complete  hames  which  that  valiaunt  warriour  Sainctc  Paule 
describeth  ynto  them  in  sondry  places. 

UdalL    Pre/ac^  to  Mark. 

Great  Neptune  grieued  ynderneath  the  load 
Of  ships,  hulkes,  gallies,  barks,  and  brigandine*^ 

In  all  the  mid-earth  seas  was  left  no  road 
Wherin  the  Pagan  his  bold  sailes  vntwines. 

Fair/ax.     Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  book  i.  St.  79. 

He  promysed  with  a  fyne  hundred  spearcs,  and  a  thousande 
brigafis  afote,to  come  into  the  fronter  of  Genes,  and  to  passe  ouer 
tiie  ryner,  whcdcr  their  ennemyes  wolde  or  natte. 

Froinetrt.     Cronycie,  v,  ii.  C.  177. 

[They]  being  better  fitted  to  brigandize  than  open  fight  in  the 
field,  are  weaponed  with  long  pikes,  and  armed  with  habergeons 
made  of  shaved  and  smoothed  homes,  which  further^wise  are 
wrought  close  into  linnen  jackes. 

Holland,    Aaunianus,  fol.  94. 

His  vyage  was  with  diligence  and  speede  as  appertained,  not 
wastfiilly  spent  in  riot  and  pleasures  :  himselfe  with  his  iron 
brigandine,  marching  before  the  enscignes  on  footc,  not  decked, 
not  trimmed,  but  soldier-Iike,  and  vnlike  the  name  that  went  of 
him.  Savile.     Tacitvs,  fol.  59. 

They  haue  also  armed  horses  with  their  shoulders  and  breasts 
defenced,  they  haue  helmets  and  brigandines, 

Haklmyt.     Voyage,  ^fc.  The  Tartars,  v.  i.  fol.  62. 

^  True  it  is  that  fine  or  six  &  twenty  that  were  in  the  brigantine 
discouered  these  ships  when  they  were  nere  them,  which  seeing 
themselues  pressed  for  want  of  leisure  to  weigh  their  anker,  cut 
their  cable.  Id,  lb,  v.  ii.  fol.  335. 

What  is  then  to  be  done  ?  Shall  we  constraine  our  youth  to 
go  aboord  unto  the  brigantine  or  barke  of  Epicurus,  to  saileaway 
and  flie  from  Poetry  by  plastring  and  stopping  their  eares  with 
hard  and  strong  waze,  as  Ulysses  sometimes  served  those  of 
Ithaca.  Holland.    Plutarch,  fol.  16. 

The  reason  of  such  laws  is  evident,  it  was  not  at  all  for  the 
pnblic  good  to  suffer  peasants  and  mechanics  to  neglect  their  oc- 
cupations, and  to  run  up  and  down  the  woods  and  forests. 


Goth,  bairhis,  bairhtyan  ;  A.S. 
beorht,   beorhtian  s  manifestare, 

,clarere,  cUirescere, 

^  Evident,  clear,  manifest; 
luminous,  shining,  splendid^ 
conspicuous,  illustrious. 


armed :  which  in  time,  through  their  idle  hfcbits,  and  domestic  BRIGAND** 

distresses,  draws  them  on  to  robbery  and  brigandage :  nor  to         .— . 

permit  the  populace,  in  towns  and  cities,  to  have,  and  cary  arms  BRIGHT. 

at  their  pleasure ;  which  would  give  opportunity  andencounge- 

ment  to  sedition  and  commotions. 

Warburton.    Alliance  between  Church  and  State,  book  iii«  ch.  3. 

BRIGHT, 

Bbi^ghten, 

Bri^ghtly, 

Bri^ghtness, 

Brz^ohtbomenbss, 

Bri'gbt-armed, 

Bri^oht-burnino, 

Bri^gbt-eyed, 

Bri^ght-haired. 

Att  noTf  ztite  of  London  heo  buryode  ^is  gode  kny^ 
And  buryde  with  hym  in  hys  chest  ^t  swerd  )»at  was  so  bry^t* 

R.  GUmeester,  p.  50. 

Corsede  caytyfs.  knygbt  hode  was  it  nevere 

To  bete  a  body  ybounde.  with  eny  bre^jth  wepne. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  344. 

Therefore  if  al  thi  oody  shal  be  bright,  and  bane  no  part  dcrk- 
nessis :  it  schal  be  al  bright,  and  as  a  lanteme,  of  brightnesse  it 
schal  gene  light  to  thee.  IViclif,    Luke,  ch.  zL 

For  yf  all  thy  body  shall  be  lyghte.  Rut  yet  hauynge  no  parte 
darice  :  then  shall  all  be  full  of  lyght,  euen  as  when  a  candell 
doetu  Ivgbt  the  with  his  bright nes,  Bible,  1551. 

A  brightnesse  com  froheuen,  &  on  Roberd  light 
bre  tymes  alle  euen,  ]»at  alle  sauh  it  with  sight. 

ILBrunne,^,  103. 

And  ich  shal  lette  >is  lorde.  and  bus  light  stoppe 
Ac  we  jK)rw  bryghtnesse  be  blent. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  354. 

Til  wlian  the  shadow  is  onerpasst. 
She  is  illumined  agein  as  fast, 
Through  the  brightnes  of  Sonne  beames. 
That  yeueth  to  her  againe  her  lemes. 

.   Chaucer.    The  Bomant  ^the  Rose,  fol.  141.   , 

The  jipround  thereof  was  all  gold  and  the  flowers  were  al  of 
sattyn  siluer  so  that  by  Uie  brightsomeness  of  the  gold,  the  flowers 
appeared  so  freshly  that  they  semed  as  they  were  growyng  in  dede. 
Hall.  The  19  Yere  ofKyng  Henry  VIJl.  fol.  166 


-In  solitude 


What  happiness,  who  can  enjoy  alone. 
Or  all  enjoying,  what  contentment  find  ? 
Thus  I  presumptions  ;  and  the  vision  bright. 
As  with  a  smile  more  brighfnd  thus  replied. 

Milton,     Paradise  Lost,  book  viii.  1.  368. 

—  Thus  below 

A  well-joyn'd  boord  he  lude  it,  and  close  by, 
The  brightly-headed  shaft. 

Chapman,    Hotner's  Odyssey,  book  zxi.  fol.  324. 

But  the  cause  why  they  shew  lesse  is  their  altitude  :  like  as  the 
fixed  sUrres,  which  by  reason  of  the  sunnes  brightnesse  are  not 
scene  in  the  day  time.  Holland,     Ptinie,  v,  i.  fol.  9. 

What  foole  hath  added  water  to  the  sea  ? 
Or  brought  a  faggot  to  bright  burning  Troy  ? 

Shakspeare,     Titus  Andronicus,  fol.  40. 

It  happened  to  be  a  freezing  night,  which  had  purified  the 
whole  body  of  air  into  such  a  bright  transparent  Kther  as  made 
every  constellation  visible  ;  and  at  the  same  time  gave  such  a 
particular  glowing  to  the  stars,  that  I  thought  it  the  richest 
sky  I  had  ever  seen.  Tatler,  No.  100. 

Thus,  through  what  path  sde'er  of  life  we  rove, 
Rage  companies  our  hate  and  grief  our  love. 
Vex'd  with  the  present  moment's  heavy  gloom, 
Why  seek  we  brightness  from  the  years  to  come  ? 

Prior.    Power,  book  iii. 

Then  thus  among  the  rout,  with  wondering  look. 
Some  swain  surveyed  the  bright-arm*d  chiefs  and  spoke. 

Fawkes,   Bhodius,  book  L 


B  R  I 


B  R  I 


Let  mig^btf  Speaser  raUe  bis  reverend  bead, 
Cowley  and  Denbam  start  up  from  the  dead  ; 
Waller  bis  agerencir,  and  olferings  bring, 
pur  mouarcb's  praise  let  bri^ht-ty^d  virg^ins  sing. 

VrytUu,      The  ^rt  n/Poelry,  cs^n.i. 

Come  then,  my  soul,  be  tbis  tby  guest. 
And  leare  to  knaves  and  fools  the  rest ; 
With  this  thou  ever  shall  be  gay. 
And  night  shall  hrighUH  into  day. 

CuttoH,     The  Night  Piece. 

However,  this  was  only  a  transient  cloud ;  they  were  hid  but 
anoment;  and  their  constellation  blazed  out  with  greater 
hrighineu^  and  a  far  more  vigorous  influence^  some  time  after  it 
was  blown  over. 

Burke,     On  the  Cause  of  the  present  Discontent, 

Where  blytbe  birds  warble,  and  where  green  woods  wave* 
A  6r^A/«Aair*(/ shepherd,  in  young  beauty's  bloom 
Xun*d  his  sweet  pipe  behind  the  yellow  broom. 

Langkom,     Genius  and  Vmlour, 

BRIGHTHELMSTONE  or  Brighton,  a  consider- 
able town  on  the  coast  of  the  County  of  Sussex,  much 
resorted  to  for  sea  bathing.  (Jnder  the  patronage  of 
the  present  King,  when  Prince  of  Wales,  who  made  it 
his^Eirourite  residence^  it  has  rapidly  increased  within 
the  last  thirty  years.  The  fishery  plentifully  supplies 
the  LfOndon  market,  especially  with  mackarcl.  It  was 
from  Brighton  that  Charles  II.  finally  embsirked  for 
France  after  the  battle  of  Worcester.  Captain  Nicholas 
Tettersell,  the  master  of  a  coal  brig,  ssifely  conveyed 
the  King  to  Fescamp  in  Normandy,  after  six  weeks 
dangerous  concealment.  This  loyal  action  is  recorded 
on  a  tablet  to  the  memory  of  Tettersell  in  the  Parish 
church-yard.  Population,  in  1811,  12,0125  in  1821, 
24,429.  Distant  54  miles  south  from  London^  32  east 
from  Chichester. 

BRIGNOLLES,  a  town  of  France,  in  Lower  Pro- 
reoce,  and  the  department  of  Var,  distinguished  for 
the  excellent  prunes  which  are  exported  under  itf 
name.  It  is  situated  in  a  fertile  and  agreeable  val- 
ley, among  the  mountains,  about  twenty  miles  nort.h 
of  Toulon,  and  contains  a  population  of  nearly  5S(K> 
individuals.  It  was  formerly  noted  for  its  religious 
establishments,  among  which  were  the  Augustines, 
Cordeliers,  Capuchins,  Ursulines,  and  Jesuits.  It  was 
also  the  birth-place  of  the  elder  Parroceli,  a  noted 
painter,  who  died  at  Paris  in  1704;  as  well  as  of 
P.le  Brun,  the  learned  orator. 

BRIH  UEGA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  kingdom  of  New 
Castile,  and  province  of  Toledo,  which  was  founded 
by  Alonzo,  King  of  Leon,  in  1071,  and  has  still  a  very 
anient  castle.  Its  chief  manufacture  consbts  of  fine 
cloth,  and  its  trade  is  principally  in  the  excellent 
wool  of  the  province.  It  was  at  this  place  that  the 
English  General,  Stanhope,  and  the  rear-guard  of  the 
allied  army-  were  made  prisoners  by  the  Duke  of 
Vend6me,  in  17 10.  The  town  is  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Tajuna,  about  forty  miles  nearly 
north-east  of  Madrid,  in  lat.  40°  40^  N.  and  long.  3** 
lO'W. 

BRILLIANCY 

Brx^llianTj 

Bri'lliant,  m/;.    (twinkle,  sparkle  as  a  star,  or  like 

Bai^LLiANTLY.  J  BL  good  diamond."  Cotgrave 
should  have  said — ^like  a  bertfl.  q.  v. 

In  deference  to  his  virtues,  I  forbear 
To  shew  you  wlir.t  the  rest  in  order  were  : 
This  hriiliant  is  so  spotless,  and  so  bright ; 
He  needi  no  foil,  but  sbines  by  his  own  proper  light. 
DryHen,    The  Character  of  a  good  Parson^ 

TOL.  XIZ. 


This  souiF-box— on  the  hinge  see  britiiauts  shine ! 
This  snuff-box  will  I  stake  ;  the  prize  is  mine. 

Pope,     The  Basset  Table^  An  Eclogue, 

dome  in  a  krilUant  buckle  bind  her  waist, 
Some  round  her  neck  a  circling  light  display. 

Oay,    Araminta,  An  Elegy, 

One  of  these  is  most  brilliantly  displayed,  and  charged  with 
Adam  and  Eve,  the  serpent  with  a  human  shape  to  the  middle, 
the  tree  of  life,  the  holy  Umb,  aiid  a  variety  of  symbolical  orna- 
ments. War  ton.    History  of  EitglUh  Poetry,  vol.  ii.  p.  56. 

A  circumstance  intervened,  during  the  pendency  of  this  nego- 
ciation,  to  set  off  the  good  faith  of  the  company  with  an  additional 
brilliancy t  and  to  make  it  sparkle  and  glow  with  a  variety  of 
apleodid  faces.  Burke,     On  Mr,  Fox's  East  India  Bill, 

In  ev*ry  eye  ten  thousand  IrilUants  blaze, 
And  living  pearls  the  vast  hori:<on  gaze. 

Brooks,     Universal  Beauty ,  book  ▼. 


BRILLl. 
ANCY. 

BRIM. 


Link'd  in  reins. 


In  traces  brilliant  overlaid  with  gems. 
Eight  horses  more  of  that  surpaasing  race 
The  precious  burden  drew. 

Glover,    The  Athenaid,  book  iv. 


BRIM;  V. 
Brim,  n. 
Brim,  adj, 
Bri'mfill, 
Bri^mfull, 
Bri^mless, 
Bri^mmbr, 
Bri^mming. 


A.  S.  ryman,  be-ryman,  dilatare, 
amplificare,  extendere. 

Brim  (sc.  be-rim)  is  the  extent  of 
the  capacity  of  any  vessel, — of  any 
thing.  See  Tooke.  It  is  applied 
generally  to  the  edge,  brinks  or 
margin. 


lANCY,"!     Fr.  "  br'U,    a  glitter,  sparkle, 
lnt,  «.       (^twinkle.       Bnller,     to     glitter. 


Whan  hi  be^fiir  from  ^  abbei, 
Hi  maki^  ham  nakid  for  to  plei. 
And  lei^  dune  in  to  ^  brimme 
And  dd]»  ham  sleilick  for  to  swimme. 

An  old  Satirical  Poem  in  Hickes,  y,  i.  p.  233. 

So  loBse  of  goodes  shall  neuer  trouble  me. 

Since  God  which  giues  can  take  when  pleaseth  him; 

Butlosse  of  fame  or  slaundred  so  to  be, 

That  makes  my  wittes  to  break  aboue  their  brimme. 

And  frettes  my  harte,  and  lames  me  every  limme. 

^  Oascoigne,  The  Fruits  of  Warre, 

Then  should  I  hereafter  not  once  so  much  as  dare  to  set  pen  to 
paper  for  feare  of  controlment  and  check,  which  howe  greuous  it 
is  to  a  yong  man  nowe  (as  it  were)  but  tasting  with  his  lippe  the 
brim  of  learnings  fountaine,  and  saluting  the  JMuses  at  the  doore 
and  threshoU,  neyther  is  your  Ladyship  ignoraunt,  and  1  my  sclfe 
presume  to  know.  Turbervile,      To  Lady  Warwick, 

For  there  shal  be  poured  in  your  lappes  backe  againe  a  good 
measure,  a  measure  brimful,  a  measure  turned  and  shaken 
together euery where,  that  all  the  lappe  maybe  full, and  no  corner 
therof  empty  or  voyde.  UdalL    Luke,  ch.  vi. 

So  are  his  branches  seas,  and  in  the  rich  Guiana, 
A  flood  as  proud  as  he,  the  broad-£nin'</  Orellana. 

Drayton,    Poly-olbion,  Songxit, 

Virgin,  daughter  of  Locrine 
Sprung  of  old  Anchises  line. 
May  thy  brimmed  waves  for  this 
Their  full  tribute  never  miss 
From  a  thousand  petty  rills. 
That  tremble  down  the  snowy  hills. 

miton,     Comut,  L  927. 

Not  to  speake  of  the  insulse,  and  ill-laid  comparisons,  this 
cited  place  lies  upon  the  very  brim  of  another  corruption,  which 
had  thev  that  quoted  this  passage,  ventur'd  to  let  us  read,  all  men 
would  have  readily  seen  what  grain  the  testimony  had  bin  of, 
where  it  is  said,  that  it  is  not  lawful  without  a  bishop  to  baptise, 
nor  to  offbr,  nor  to  do  sacrifice. 

Id,     Of  Preletieal  Episcopacy, 
C 


BRI 


B  R  I 


BKHi*        A  briglit  tiime  dish  most  plcaied  him,  which  hee  presently 
tooke  yp  and  clapt  it  before  his  breast ;  and  after  made  a  hole  in 
the  brimme  thereof  and  hung  it  about  his  necke,  making  signes 
that  it  would  defend  him  against  his  enemies  arrowes. 
HakiMyt,  Voyage^  ifc.  The  Fknt  Voymge  to  Virginia,  r.  liL  p.  247. 

Also  in  cups  that  are  filled  brimful,  the  middle  part  in  the  top 
■well  most.  Holland,  P/mle,  t.  1.  fol.31. 

O  ihon  undaunted  daughter  of  desires! 
By  all  thy  pow*r  of  lights  and  fires ; 


(Fair  sister  of  the  seraphim); 
By  all  of  him  we  have  of  thee ; 
Leare  nothing  of  myself  in  me. 

Crathaw, 


The  Flaming  Heart, 


But  where  friends  fall  us  we'll  supply 
Our  friendships  with  our  charity  ; 
Men  that  remote  in  sorrows  live, 
Shall  by  our  lusty  brimmer*  tiirire. 

Cotton,     Winter, 

lliis  said,  a  double  wreatli  Erander  twind ; 
And  poplars  black  and  white  his  temples  bind. 
Then  brim*  his  ample  bowl  :  with  like  design 
The  rest  invoke  the  gods,  with  sprinkled  wine. 

Dryden.    JEneis,  yiii.  1.  372» 

I  have  heard  mj  father  say,  tiiat  a  broad  brimm'd  hat,  short 
hair,  and  an  unfolded  hankerchief,  were  in  his  time  absolutely 
necessary  to  denote  a  notable  num.  Spectator,  No.  150. 

Kneeling  down  upon  the  ground,  he  took  up  with  his  hat, 
which  by  cockii^  np  the  brims  he  tamed  into  a  kind  of  cup, 
such  a  proportion  of  water  that  he  quenched  his  thirst  with  it. 

Boyle,     Occasional  Rejiectiom,  p.  100. 

Before  the  world  or  any  part  o/  it  had  being,  Ood  was  brimfull 
of  glory,  infinitely  happy  in  the  enjoyment  of  himself,  being  all 
joy  and  bliss,  all  honour  aad  glory,  yea,  all  things  desireablc  to 
himself.  Bp,  Beveridge,    Sermon,  cxl. 

Fat  Comus  tost  his  brimmer*  o'er, 

And  always  got  the  most ; 
Jocus  took  care  to  fill  him  more 

Whene'er  he  miss'd  the  tost. 

PamelL    Anacreontic, 

But  since,  gay'fbron  d  m  fiery  chariot  sheen. 
Summer  has  smote  each  daisy-dappled  dale ; 
She  to  the  cave  retires,  high  arch'd  beneath 
The  fount  that  lares  proud  Isis'  towery  brim, 

Warton,    Sonnet  ii.  On  Bathing. 

Brim,  v,      "^      A.  S.  bremman^/uTerejfremere.    See 
Brim,  adj,    VBremb. 

Bri^mmino.  J  To  be  hot^  furious,  violent^  fierce, 
outrageous. 

^e  ^re  kimges  geynsaid  ith^m, 

&  Kynwolf  to  fo  fn  bare  him  so  brym, 

R,  Brunne,  p.  9. 

Tanered  went  his  way,  &  Richard  wax  fulle  tmm, 

Jd.  p.  154. 

But  thomes  sharpe,  mo  than  inow 
There  were,  and  filso  thistles  thicke. 
And  briers  brimmc  for  to  prickc. 

Chaucer,  The  Romaunt  of  the  Rose,  fol.  124. 

The  noise  of  people  up  stcrt  than  atones, 
As  brimme  as  blaze  of  straw  iset  on  fire. 

Id,    Trailus  andCrcteide,  book  iv. 

The  tyme  and  scssoun  bitter,  cauld,  and  pale, 
Tliay  short  dayis  that  clerkis  clepe  brumalc  : 
When  6rym  blastis  of  the  northynart 
Ouerquhelmyt  had  Neptunus  in  his  cart. 

G.  DoHgla*.    Prologue, hod\s,ivi. 

But  bouBtouB  noise  so  brymfy  blew  and  fast. 

Henry  the  Aftmtrel,  in  ElU*, 


I  wis  I  am  not  (beggerly):  yeat  that  tea 
Doeat  holde  me  in  (Usdaine 
Is  brimme  abroad,  and  made  a  gybe 
To  all  that  keepe  this  playne. 

Warner,    Albion**  England,  book  ir 

They  stand  lightly  to  the  first  brimming,  but  by  reason  that 
they  are  subject  to  cast  their  piggs  they  had  need  to  be  brimmed 
a  second  time.  Holland.     Plinie,  i  foL  230. 

And  for  the  same  reason  they  take  the  sow  to  be  a  prophane 
and  unclean  beast  for  that  ordinarily  she  goeth  a  brimming  and 
iMmitteth  the  bore,  when  the  moon  is  past  the  full :  and  lo6k 
how  many  drink  of  her  milk,  they  break  out  into  a  kinde  of  le»« 
proaie  or  dry  skirf  all  over  their  bodkss. 

Holland,     Plutarch,  fol.  105a 

BRI'MSTONE,^      Bnjnston,  as  written  by  Piers 

Bri'mstoxy.       j  Plouhman.  "  Sulphur, q.  d.  frreitne- 

stone,  lapis  ardens  .**'  burning  stone ;  a  stone  that  burns. 

Sulfur  is  also  so  called,  quia  igne  accenditur.  See  Vossius. 

Bryn*ton  boilannt  bremdng,  out  caste]^  hit 

Al  hot  m  here  heredes.  ^at  entrea  in  ny  ^  wallei. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  354. 

Loke  how  that  fire  of  sro^  ghides,  diat  ben  almost  ded  mider 
the  ashen,  wol  quicken  area  whan  they  ben  tooched  with  briwh' 
*tone,  right  so  ire  wol  evermore  quicken  ayen,  whan  it  is  touched 
with  pride  that  is  covered  in  manncs  herte. 

Chaucer.      The  Persone*  Tale,  v.  u.  p.  388. 

And  hereupon  it  is  (as  I  take  it)  that  brimstone  taketh  the 
name  in  Greek  Bhov  for  the  resemblance  of  that  smell  which  those 
things  yeeld  that  have  been  smitten  with  lightning :  which  no 
doubt  uve  a  fiery  and  piereing  scent. 

Holland.    Plutarch,  ioL  579. 

DoL.  And  so  we  may  arrive  by  Talmud  skill. 

And  profane  Greeke,  to  rabe  the  building  up 
Of  Helen's  house,  against  the  Ismaelite, 
King  of  Thogarma,  and  his  Habergions 
Brifnstony,  blue,  and  fiery. 

Ben  Jon*on,     The  Alchemi*t,  act  ir.  ic.  5. 

Most  readers,  I  believe,  are  more  charmed  with  Milton's  des- 
cription of  Paradise,  than  of  Hell ;  they  are  both,  perhaps,  equally 
perfect  in  their  kind,  but  in  the  one  the  brimstone  and  sulphur 
are  not  ao  refreshing  to  the  imagination,  as  the  beds  of  flowers 
and  the  wilderness  of  sweets  in  the  other.    Spectator,  No.  418. 

BRINDED,  is  not  in  our  older  lexicographers :  pro- 
bably it  is  hrenned,  or  browned  s  marked  or  streaked 
with  brawn. 

1.  W.  Thrice  the  brinded  cat  hath  mew'd. 

Shah*peare,    Macbeth,  act  lY,  8C.  1.  fol.  143. 


BRIM. 
BRINDISL 


Now  half  appear'd 


The  tawnie  lion,  pawing  to  get  free 

His  hinder  parts,  then  springs  as  broke  from  bonds. 

And  rampant  shakes  his  brinded  main. 

MiUon,     Paradiu  Lost,  book  rii.  1.  4^6, 

Hie  cattle  in  her  homestead  were  three  sows. 
An  eve  called  Mallie,  and  three  brinded  cows. 

Dry  den.      The  Coch  and  the  Fox* 

BRINDISI,  an  ancient  and  celebrated  seaport  In 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  near  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf 
of  Venice.  It  was  the  ancient  Brundusium,  and  from 
the  recollections  which  it  excites,  and  its  vestiges 
of  former  magnificence  the  traveller  feels  great 
interest  in  approaching  this  town  ;  but  a  short  resi- 
dence is  sufficient  to  dissipate  the  illusion.  Its  port, 
for  which  it  was  so  renowned  in  ancient  times,  and 
which  was  so  minutely  described  by  Strabo  and  other 
writers  of  antiquity,  still  retains  its  shape  and  capacity, 
but  time  has  rendered  its  entrance  shallow,  by  the 
accumulation  of  sand  which  the  waves  have  deposited. 
The  situation  of  tlie  town  and  territory,  which  is  low, 
and  encompassed  with  a  belt  of  stagnant  waters,  is 


It  Rf 


B  Bl 


^^^^^S^  supposed  to-b*  ioaftLibiioiis,  vrhiA  with  th«  deeey  of 
Mjx^jits  commerce  has  radueed  it»  population  to  about 
6000  individuals.  The  castle,  which  overlooks  the 
town,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  structures  of  the 
kind  ia  Italf>  and  stands  about  a  mile  firom  the  place. 
The  high  ridge  which  extends  between  the  fortress 
and  the  bridg.e^  is  covered  with  trees  and  gardens ; 
and  the  Yiew  of  this  picturesque  castle,  emerging  from 
these  Jgroves.,.  and  reflected  in  the  still  surface  of  an 
imntf  HAS  shaet  of  water,  with  the  buildings  of  Brindi&i 
itaM  kt  th»  distance,  ftwra  a*  yery  impressive  pieture^ 
This  castle  was  onee  the  citadel  of  the  town,  but  is 
now  appropriated  to  the  reception  of  felons.  The 
most  important  remnant  of  anti^fuity  at  Brinilisi,  was 
a  niarble  column  nearly  fifty  ^et  high,  including 
the  pedestal  and  capital.  Various  conjectures  have 
been  hazarded  respecting  tfao  oHginal  design  of  the 
monument  ^  and  from  the  nature  of  the  sculpture  it 
bore,  some  anUquaries  have  supposed  that  it  was  in- 
tenderi  as  ^phaios  or  light-house.  Tlie  pedestal  and 
base  of  this  pUlar  are  still  to  be  seen  in  their  original 
position,  but  its  column  fell  in  152S,  and  was  after- 
wards reiuoved  to  Lecee,  and  reerected  for  the  pur- 
pose of  supporting  a  statue  of  St.  Oronzio.  Brindisi 
is  the  See  of  an  Archbishop,  and  contains  two  churches 
and  two  convents.  It  cannot  now  be  easily  ascer- 
tauned  by  whom  the  ancient  Brundusium  was  founded, 
or  who  were  its  first  inhabitants.  Strabo  says  they 
were  Cretans  who  landed  here  with  Tlieseus  from 
Gnossus;  but  other,  ancient  authors  think  it  was 
founded  by.  the  Japyees.  The  Romans  conceiving  it 
an  important  place  for  facilitating  their  enterprises 
among  the  natioos  beyond  the  Adriatic,  sent  a  colony 
thither  a.  u.  c.  509.  In  this  city,  Pompey  sought 
an  asylum  before  he  fled  to  Greece  -,  and  here  like- 
wise Octavianus  first  assumed  the  title  of  Caesar,  and 
concluded  one  of  bis  treaties  of  peace  with  Antony. 
Brundusium  was  celebrated  as  the  birth-place  of  the 
tragic  poet  Pacuvius,  and  not  less  so  on  account  of 
the  death  of  Virgil,  which  took  place  there  in  the  year 
19  B.  c.  When  the  Roman  Empire  fell  a  prey  to  the 
barbarians  who  ravaged  all  its  provinces  with  such 
eager  rapacity,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  a  city 
so  rich  and  flourishing  as  the  ancient  Brundusium 
should  escape  their  depredations  ;  and  accordingly  the 
Saracens  consummated  its  ruin  in  836.  The  Greek 
Emperors  attempted  to  restore  this  city  to  its  former 
splendour,  when  it  became  a  point  of  contest  between 
them  and  the  Normans,  who  were  finally  successful 
under  William  I.  The  Crusades  also  formed  a  dis- 
tinguished period  in  the  history  of  Brundusium  3  for 
vli^e  these  enthusiastic  enterprises  impoverished  other 
coiHttries,  they  teoded  to  enrich  this  city,  which  was 
one  of  the  ports  of  embarkation.  The  residence  of 
the  Emperor  Frederick,  who  flxed  upon  this  as  the 
place  of  rendezvous  for  his  numerous  armaments  to 
the  Holy  Land,  also  contributed  to  the  restoration  of 
its  ancient  prosperity.  At  length  the  loss  of  Jeru- 
salem, the  fall  of  the  Grecian  Empire,  and  the  final 
conquest  of  these  eastern  regions  by  the  Turks,  which 
destroyed  the  Licvant  trade,  plunged  this  city  into  that 
state  of  torpor  from  which  it  has  not  yet  been  able  to 
recover.  Brnndusium  is  about  180  miles  east  of 
Naples,  in  lat.  40^*  48'  N.  and  in  long,  l?**  40'  E. 

BRFNDLE,  1      Probably  the  diminutive  of  brinded, 

Bm^KPUso.    J  q.  V. 


Her  leafy  jav'lln  at  hec  son  she  cast. 
And  cries,  **  The  boar  that  lays  our  country  waste ! 
The  boar,  mv  sUtrra !  Aim  the  fatal  dart, 
And  strike  the  brindled  monster  to  the  lieart" 
Addison,     Ovid,  Met.  The  Dtath  <if  Fenthetu,  hook,  m. 

Or,  growling  horrid,  as  the  brindied  boar 
Grins  fell-  destcoctton,  to  the  moDster*s  heart 
Let  the  dart  lighten  from  the  nervous  arm. 

TAonuoti,    Autumn. 

iPttace  crown'd  the  olive,  to  ber  breast. 
Two  smiling  twin-born  infants  prest ; 
At  ber  feet  couching,  war  was  laid. 
And  with  a  brindled  lion  play'd. 

CkurchilL     The  Duellist,  book  ii. 

BRINE,  "I  Dutch,  hryn ;  A.  S.  bryne.  Skinner 
Bri^nish,  > thinks  from  brym  the  salt  sea.  Junius 
Bri'ny.  J  says,  perhaps  so  called,  quasi  pyrine, 
airo  T«  irvpo^  j  quia  nimia  salsugo  os  instar  ignis  adurat. 
It  may  be  so  called  because  it  burns  or  hrens ;  and 
the  A.  S.  hrennan ;  Old  English,  hren  or  hrin  ;  present 
an  obvious  etymology. 

Thus  day  and  night  y  tost  with  churlish  gale 
Of  sigbes,  in  sea  of  surging  brine  I  bide, 
Not  knowing  how  to  scape  the  scouring  tide. 

Turbervile,     To  his  absent  Friend,  8fc. 

And  sighing  so,  he  sate  in  solitarie  wise, 
Conueying  flouds  of  bryuish  teares,  by  conduct  of  his  eyes. 
Gascoigne,     The  Complaint  of  the  Green  Knight, 

Hee  was  besmeared  and  bcraycd  all  orer  with  the  brine  and 
pickle  of  the  beforesaid  salt  fish,  which  made  him  both  hideous 
to  see  to,  and  also  to  stinke  with  all  most  strongly. 

Hollaiid,     Plinie,  v.  i.  fol.  251.    ' 

Love  only,  according  to  the  temper  of  it,  'melting  itself  into 
those  briny  tokens  [tears]  of  passion. 

Sidney.    Arcadia,  book  ir. 

The  flying  na\y  Lydia  so  beheld, 

Her  eyes  with  tears,  her  heart  with  passion  swcll'd. 

In  sighs  to  these  she  gave  continual  vent 

And  those  in  brinish  streams  profusely  spent 

Sherburne,    Forsahen  Lydia. 

And  iq  the  fpuntaine  shall  we  gaze  so  long, 

Till  the  fresh  taste  be  taken  from  that  cleereness, 

And  made  a  brine  pit  with  our  Litter  teares. 

Shahspearfi,     Titus  Androfticus,  act  iu.  sc.  1.  fol,  41. 

Through  the  black  night  that  sits  immense  around, 
Lasb'd  iolo  foam,  the  fierce  coaflictiag  brine 
Seeois  o'er  a  thousand  raging  waves*to  burn. 

Thomson.     Winter, 

Hisribs,  his  fins,  his  whalebone,  his  blubber,  the  very  spiracles 
through  which  he  spouts  a  torrent  of  brine  against  his  origin, 
and  covers  me  all  over  with  the  spray,— every  thing  of  him  and 
about  him  is  from  the  throne. 

Burke.     A  Letter  to  a  noble  Lord, 

BRING,     ^      Gotb.  hriggan;  A.  S.  bringan  ;  Dutch, 

Bri^nger,    \brenghen;  QQT.bringen;  SyfQd,brvnga, 

Bri'nging.  J  To  remove,  or  cause  the  removal  of, 
any  thing  from  one  place  to  another,  either  by  bearing 
or  carrying,  leading  or  drawing.  It  is  equivalent, 
to  the  Latin  ferre,  vehere,  trahere,  ducere ,  as,  to  bring 
or  bear,  to  bring  or  carry,  to  bring  or  draw,  to  bring 
or  lead.  With  £ng1ish  prepositions  subjoined  it  is 
equivalent  also  to  the  compounds  of  those  Latin  words, 
many  of  which,  particularly  of  the  verb  duco,  we  have 
adopted  in  our  own  language.     As 

To  abduce,  to  bring  or  lead  from. 

To  adduce,  to  bring  or  lead  to. 

To  conduce,  or  conduct,  to  bring  or  lead  with. 

To  deduce,  to  bring  or  lead  down  from. 

To  educe,  and  to  educate,  to  bring  or  lead  out. 
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BRING.       Xo  induce,  to  bring  or  lead  into* 

To  iniroducCf  to  bring  or  lead  within. 

To  obduce,  to  bring  or  lead  over. 
'  To  produce,  to  bring  or  lead  forth. 

To  reduce,  to  bring  or  lead  back. 

To  teduce,  to  bring  or  lead  away  fix>m. 

To  traduce,  to  bring  or  lead  over  or  across. 

Circumduction,  a  bringing  or  leading  around,  And 

induction,  a  bringing  or  leading  asunder,  are  also 
found. 

And  as  in  the  Latin  the  difference  in  the  meaning 
depends  upon  the  preposition  prefixed,  so  in  the  Eng- 
lish it  depends  upon  the  preposition  subjoined.  The 
English  usage  of  the  words  borrowed  from  the  Latin 
is  almost  wholly  metaphorical. 

Alas !  alas !  ]ye  In^r  wate,  ^at  fylest  me  ^as  one, 

}at  }ns  clone  me  bryngvut  a  doun,  wyder  schal  y  be  hrv^t, 

R,  Gioucetier,  p.  34. 

With  fulle  riche  offerynp  he  wirshipped  S.  Tliomas, 
His  praier  did  him  Bryng  out  of  his  bard  cas, 
Ranked  God  &  him  so  wele  for  him  had  schaped| 
^at  his  anguys  grim  so  lightly  was  escaped. 

R,  Urunne,  p.  201. 

I  hare  herd  say,  man  sal  take  of  twa  thingcs, 
SUke  as  be  findes,  or  slike  as  he  bringcs, 

Chaucer,     The  Reve*  Tale,  v.  4127. 

Tho  there  was  no  brocage  in  londe, 
Whiche  nowe  taketh  eucry  cause  on  bonde. 
So  may  men  knowe,  how  the  floreyn 
Was  niodcr  first  of  malangio 
And  hrittger  in  of  all  werre. 

Gawer.     Conf,  ^in.^ook  r. 

When  children  were  brought e  rnto  him  (he)  receincd  them 
louingly,  and  embraced  them  in  his  armes.  Mat.  9.  and  when  hiS 
disciples  blamed  the  bringers,  he  called  them  rnto  hym,  saying  : 
suffer  children  to  come  vuto  me,  and  forbid  them  not,  for  of  such 
is  the  kingdom  of  heauen.  Frith.     WorkcM,  fol.  93. 

For  ere  the  sixe  yeares  that  ho  hath  to  spend 
Can  change  their  moones,  and  bring  their  times  about^ 
My  oyle-dride  lampe,  and  timc-bewasted  light 
Shall  be  extinct  with  age,  and  endlesse  night. 

Shaitpeare,    Richard  XL  fol.  27. 

My  father,  and  the  gent,  are  in  sad  talke,  and  wed  II  not  trouble 
them  :  Come  bringe  away  thy  pack  after  me. 

Id.     Wintcr*s  Tmle,  fol.  293. 

And  thence  to  France  shall  we  conuey  you  safe, 

And  bring  you  backe :  Charming  the  narrow  seas 

To  giue  you  gentle  passe.  Id.  Henry  V,  fol.  73. 

Nature  should  bring  forth 

Of  itowne  kinde,  all  foyzon,  all  abundance. 

To  feed  my  innocent  people.        Id.     Tempest,  fol.  7. 

Now  faire  Hippolita,  our  nupUall  houre 
Drawes  on  apace  a  fonre  happy  dales  bring  in 
Another  moon :  but,  me  thinkes  how  slow 
lliis  old  moon  wanes. 

Id.  MidMumtner  Night* s  Dreame,  fol.  145. 

TaoY.  A]az  hath  tane  iGneas ;  shall  it  be  ? 

No  by  the  flante  of  yonder  glorious  heauen, 
He  shall  not  carry  him :  He  be  tane  too, 
Or  bring  him  off". 

Id.  Troyhu  andCreuida,    fol.  104. 

Hbl.  Yet  I  pray  you : 

But  with  the  word  the  time  will  bring  on  summer. 
When  briars  shall  have  leaves  as  well  as  thornes, 
And  be  as  sweet  as  sharpe. 

Id.  AIF9  fFellthat  Ends  Well,  fol.  251. 

Bast.  What  you  haue  charg'd  me  with, 
That  I  haue  done, 
And  more,  much  more,  the  time  will  bring  it  out. 

Id.  Lear,  fol.  308. 


Jfte  iith€  Wis  (Father)  when  you  broke  yottr  word. 
When  you  were  more  endear'd  to  it,  then  now. 
When  your  owne  Percy,  when  my  heart-deere^Hanry^ 
Threw  many  a  northward  looke,  to  see  his  father 
Bring  vp  his  powres  :  but  he  did  long  in  vune. 

Shahtpeare,  Henry  IV,  Second  Part,  fol.  81. 

Ant.  This  was  a  venture,  sir,  that  Jacob  seru'd  for; 
A  thing  not  in  his  power  to  bring  to  paste. 

Id.  Merchant  of  Fenice^  fol.  166. 

Let  him  but  be  testimonied  in  his  owne  bringimgs  forth,  and 
he  shall  appearc  to  the  envious,  a  schollar,  a  statesman,  and  a 
soldier.  Id,  Measure  for  Measure,  fol.  73. 

Then  would  I  soon  bring  down  their  foes. 

That  now  so  proudly  rise. 
And  turn  my  hands  against  all  those 

That  are  Uieir  enemies. 

Milton,    Psalm  Izzxi,  L  57. 

« 

Thy  sorrow  I  will  greatly  multiply 
By  thy  conception  ;  children  thou  shalt  bring 
In  aoTTow  forth,  and  to  thy  husband's  will 
Thine  shalt  submit,  he  over  thee  shall  rule. 

Id.    Paradise  Lost,  book  x.  1.  194. 

Go  therefore,  half  this  day  as  friend  with  friend 
Converse  with  Adam,  in  what  bowre  or  shade 
lliou  find'st  him  from  the  heat  of  noon  retir'd. 
To  respit  his  day  labour  with  repast. 
Or  with  repose  ;  and  such  discourse  bring  on. 
As  may  advise  him  of  his  happie  state. 

Id.  lb.  book  V.  1.  233. 

For  once  it  was  my  dismal  hap  to  hear 
A  Sybil  old,  bow-bent  with  crooked  age, 
That  far  events  full  wisely  could  presage. 
And  in  lime's  long  and  dark  prospective  glass 
Foresaw  what  future  days  should  bring  to  pass. 

Id.     Vacation  Ex,  1.  72. 

Henry  himself,  on  the  main  battle  brings. 
Nor  can  these  legions  of  the  French  affright 
This  Mars  of  men,  this  King  of  earthly  Kings. 

Drayton,     Battle  of  Agineourt, 

T\uB  swarthy  smith  spits  on  his  buckhome  fist, 
And  bids  his  men  bring  out  the  five- fold  twist. 

Brown.    Pastorals,  book  i.  Song  5. 

When  Antony  badde  gotten  the  supreme  authority,  he  slewe 
alle  his  owne  and  his  brothers  bringers  vp  and  instructors,  for 
that  they  went  about  to  reconcile  th£. 

Stow.     Anno,  209.     The  Romanes, 

Alas  !  when  man  is  to  influence  man  in  order  to  bring  about 
such  mighty  changes  as  these,  the  work  goes  on  but  slowly. 

jitterbury.     Sermon  vii.  v.  i.  p.  271. 

I  was  ever  of  opinion,  that  the  honest  man,  who  married  and 
brought  up  a  large  family,  did  more  service  than  be  who  continued 
single  and  only  talked  of  population. 

Goldsmith.     Vicar  of  Wahefield,  ch.  i. 

A  man  brought  into  maturity,  and  placed  in  a  desert  island, 
would  abandon  himself  to  despair,  when  he  first  saw  the  sun  set, 
and  the  nigbt  come  on  ;  for  he  could  have  no  expectation  that 
ever  the  day  would  be  renewed.    Beat  tie.    Essay,  part  i.  ch. -ii. 

BRINK.  Swe.  brink.  Lye  suggests,  and  Ihre  ap- 
proves ;  from  the  Goth,  brican  ;  A.  S,  brecan,  to  break. 

The  part  where  the  continuity  is  broken,  where  it 
ends  :  the  brim,  the  edge,  the  margin. 

(e  lady  had  defaute  bo>e  of  mete  &  drynk, 

&,  scho  drcd  ^r  assaute,  hunger  was  at  the  brynh, 

R.  Brunne,  p.  122. 

Another  time  wold  she  sit  and  thinke 
And  cast  her  even  downward  fro  the  brink. 
Hut  whan  she  saw  the  gns\j  rockcs  hlake, 
For  veray  fere  so  wold  hire  herte  quake. 
That  on  hire  feet  she  might  hire  not  sustene. 

Chaucer,     The  Franheleines  Taie,  ▼.  1169. 
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The  wyne,  vhiehe  hf>  was  wonte  to  drinke 
He  toke  then  of  the  welles  hrinkt, 

Gower.     Conf,  Am,  book  i.  fol.  25. 

And  alle  men  with  wyoes  and  children  ledden  forth  as  with- 
OQtea  the  citie.  and  we  kneliden  in  the  see  hrinkt  and  we  preieden. 

WicUf,     DeHU  ofApoMtUs,  ch.  xzL 

Bat  when  they  came  to  the  sea  side  a^^ine,  they  went  yp  a 
Ettle  hill  standing  hard  by  the  brinke^  whereon  as  they  thought 
tiiey  sawe  the  hill  of  Jerusalem. 

Hukimyt,     Votfogey  ife.  (John  Locke,)  r,  ii.  105. 

And  on  the  dark  green  grass,  beside  the  brink 
Of  hannted  Htream,  that  by  the  roots  of  oak 
Rolls  o'er  the  rocky  channel,  lie  at  large. 
And  sing  the  glories  of  the  circling  year. 

Tikomson,    Sununtr, 

If  a  man  will  throw  himself  in  the  way  of  danger,  and  venture 
to  the  very  brink  of  rice,  he  must  expect  that  the  slightest  temp- 
tations will  get  the  better  of  his  virtue^  allready  half  subdued. 

Porteus,    Sermon,  iv.  v.  i. 

How  often  has  public  calamity  been  arrested  on  the  very  brink 
of  ruin  by  the  seasonable  energy  of  a  single  man.  Have  we  no 
•Bch  man  amongst  us  ?     Burke.    Letter  to  WitUam  ElLot,  Esq, 

BRIONI  ISLES,  three  small  islands  in  the  Adriatic, 
situated  near  the  coast  of  Istria,  opposite  to  the 
County  of  Pola,  to  which  they  belong.  Though  the 
i^pellation  of  Brioni  is  generally  applied  to  the  whole 
group,  it  belongs  strictly  to  the  principal  island,  the 
names  of  the  others  being  Coseda  and  St.  Girolamo, 
They  are  attached  with  the  other  islands  on  the  east 
side  of  the  gulf,  to  the  Austrian  Empire,  and  have  long 
been  celebrated  for  the  excellence  of  their  marble,  the 
quarries  of  which  give  employment  to  a  considerable 
number  of  the  inhabitants. 

BRIOUDE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  departme:it 
of  the  Upper  Loire.  About  a  league  from  this  place 
is  the  village  of  Vieille  Brioude,  where  there  is  an  ex- 
traordinary bridge  of  a  single  arch  across  the  Allier, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  of  Roman  erection. 
Brioude  is  noted  for  its  celebrated  Collegiate  church, 
the  Canons  of  which  are  required  to  give  the  same 
proof  of  their  nobility  as  those  of  St.  Jean  de  Lyen, 
and  are  called  Comtes  de  Brioude.  It  was  the  birth- 
place of  the  noted  La  Fayette,  and  contains  about 
5500  inhabitants. 

BRISACH,  OLD,  a  town  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Baden,  once  included  in  the  Brisgau.  It  formerly 
stood  on  the  west  side  of  the  Rhine,  but  since  the 
river  changed  its  course  it  is  near  the  east  bank  of  it, 
lying  between  Basle  and  Strasburg.  It  was  formerly 
considered  a  very  strong  place,  and  has  sustained 
several  sieges ;  one  of  the  most  memorable  of  which 
was  in  1638,  when  it  was  taken  by  Duke  Bernard  of 
Saxe  Weimar.  The  Imperial  Government,  however, ' 
caused  the  works  to  be  demolished  in  1741 :  notwith- 
standing which,  the  French  bombarded  it  from  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  river,  on  the  15th  and  16th  of 
September,  1793,  and  reduced  a  great  part  of  it  to 
ashes.  It  had  a  vote  in  the  Brisgau  diet,  and  contains 
between  9000  and  3000  inhabitants,  with  a  bridge  of 
boats,  which  forms  a  communication  with  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  river.  It  stands  nearly  thirty  miles  north 
of  Basle  ;  lat.  A?^  9f  N.  and  long.  7""  37'  E. 

Br  I  SAC  H,  New;  a  town  and  strong  fortress  of  France, 
and  head  of  a  canton  in  the  department  of  the  Upper 
Rhine.  It  stands  a  short  distance  from  the  west  bank 
of  that  river,  nearly  opposite  the  old  town  of  the 
same  name.  When  Louis  XIV.  lost  Old  Brisach,  at 
the  peace  of  Ryswick,'  he  perceived  the  advantage  of 


some  strong  hold  on  the  side  of  the  Brisgau,  and  di-  BRISACH. 
rected  Vauban  to  erect  this  fortress  in  1699,  which  is        •^■ 
considered  as  one  of  the  chef  d*a:uvres  of  that  cele-    BRISK, 
brated  engineer.     It  is  a  regular  octagon,  and  is  so 
constructed  as  completely  to  conceal  the  houses  of  the 
town  from  the  view  of  a  distant  spectator.  Near  it,  on 
the  bank  of  the  Rhine  also,  stands  the  fort  of  Le 
Mortier.     New  Brisach  is  about  eight  miles  east  of 
Colmar,  and  more   than  thirty  south  of  Strasburg. 
Lat:  48^  24'  N.  long.  7^  36'  E. 

BRISGAU,  a  considerable  district  of  Germany,  for-' 
merly  constituting  the  south-west  part  of  Suabia,  and 
now  principally  included  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden. 
Though  chiefly  in  possession  of  the  house  of  Austria 
since  the  fifteenth  century,  Brisgau  has  been  con- 
sidered as  a  peculiar  district,  subject  to  its  own  laws, 
and  enjoying  separate  privileges.  Its  situation  too, 
between  France  and  Austria,  has  rendered  it  the  scene 
of  frequent  conflicts,  and  caused  it  to  feel  the  calami- 
ties of  war  in  all  their  multiplied  horrors.  During  a 
part  of  the  thirty  years  war,  it  was  in  possession  of  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Baden,  but  came  successively  into  the 
hands  of  the  Duke  of  Saxe  Weimar  and  the  French. 
It  was  confirmed  to  the  last  at  the  peace  of  Nime- 
guen,  but  restored  to  Austria  at  that  of  Ryswick.  At 
the  peace  of  Luneville,  in  IBOl,  it  was  assigned  to  the 
Duke  of  Modena,  but  was  for  some  time  afterwards 
occupied  by  French  troops.  With  the  exception  of  a 
small  part  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  which 
belongs  to  Swisserland,  and  a  small  district  on  the 
north-east,  which  was  annexed  to  the  Kingdom  of 
Wirtemberg,  the  whole  of  the  Brisgau  was  assigned 
to  Baden  in  1806  -,  and  on  the  reorganization  of  these 
states,  in  1810,  it  was  included  in  the  Circles  of  the 
Wiesen,  the  Treisam,  and  the  Ktnzig.  Some  parts  of 
this  district  are  fertile,  but  others  on  the  contrary  are 
sterile,  and  some  tracts  of  the  Black  Forest  appear  to 
be  absolutely  incapable  of  cultivation. 

BRISK,  V.  \  Fr.  brusque ;  It.  and  Sp.  brusco.  The 
Brisk,  adj.  f  Italians,  says  Menage,  call  sharp 
Bri'sklv,  ?'wine,  vino  brusco;  whence  M.  Ferrari, 
Bri^skness.  )  believes  brusco  to  have  been  formed 
from  labrusca,  a  wild  vine. 

"  BrtM^tie,  lively,  quick.  Ftn  brusque,  wine  of  a  quick^ 
sharp,  or  smart  taste.*'     Cotgrave. 

Alas  *  that  nature  should  rerive 

These  flowers,  which,  after  winter's  snow. 
Spring  fresh  again  and  brisker  show  ; 

And  for  our  brighter  sex  so  ill  contrive  I 

Bob.  Veel,  in  EIU$.    FraiUy  of  BewUy. 

She  proud  to  rule,  jet  strangely  fram'd  to  teaze, 
N^ects  his  offiera  while  her  airs  she  plays. 
Shoots  Bcomfiil  glances  from  the  bended  firown. 
In  brisk  disorder  trips  it  up  and  down. 

PamelL    HuAod,  or  tke  Rise  of  Woman. 


Halfafr^dhei&nt 


Against  the  window  beats;  then,  brisk,  alights 
On  the  warm  hearth  ;  then  hopping  o'er  ue  floor 
Eyes  all  the  smiling  family  askance. 

Tkomson      Winter, 

Ralegh  so  soedily  and  effectually  repaired  his  crazy  mast,  and 
so  briskly  pl/d  his  sails,  that  he  overtook  his  consorts  next  day, 
and  on  the  eighth  of  September  they  all  made  the  island  of 
Tercera.  OUlys,    Life  of  Ralegk. 

It  must  be  confessed  there  are  some  advantages  to  be  attained 
by  academical  disputation.  It  gives  \ngour  and  brisknesf  to  the 
mind  thus  exercised,  and  relieves  tbe  languor  of  private  study 
and  meditation.  Watts.    Jmprovnuent  of  She  Mind, 
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Fordi  from  Was  lips,  preptf'd  at  all  to  rail» 
Torrente  of  nonMnse  burst  like  bottled  ale» 
Though  shallow,  muddy  ;  hrisk,  though  mighty  dull ; 
Fierce  without  strength  ;  o'erflowing,  though  not  ftiU. 
Jtnyiu,     Th9  modern  Jbu  Gtmtltmmm* 

Come,  bounteous  May !  in  fullness  of  thy  might. 
Lead  krishif  on  tiie  mirth- inf using  hours, 
All-reeent  from  the  bosom  of  delight. 
With  nectar  nurtured,  and  involr'd  in  flow'rs. 

T^tmson,    AJfymn  to  May, 

Nererthelcss  he  could  not  or  would  not  finish  sereral  subjects 
he  undertook  ;  whirli  may  be  imputed  either  to  the  hn»kn€$»  of 
his  fancy,  still  hunting  after  new  matter,  or  to  an  occasional 
indolence,  which  spleen  and  lassitude  brought  upon  him. 

JoAwMM.    Li/eo/SmiiA, 

First  to  the  lirely  pipe,  bis  hand  addresst, 
But  soon  he  saw  tne  brUk-awaketting-  riol, 
Whose  sweet  entrancing  roice  he  lov'd  the  best. 

Collins.     The  Famom. 

BRISKET,  Fr.  hricket,  brechet,  from  breche  (a  brack 
or  breach)  from  brechen,  to  break. 

The  Black  Prince  was  a  professed  lover  of  the  britiet ;  not  to 
mention  the  history  of  the  sirloin,  or  the  institution  of  the  order 
of  Beef-eaters,  which  are  all  so  many  evident  and  undeniable 
marks  of  the  great  respect,  which  our  warlike  predecesson  have 
paid  to  this  excellent  food.  Tatlery  No.  Ua 

BRI'STLE,  r.  *\  A.  S.  bryst ;  diminutive,  bristl ; 
Bri'stls,  n.  f  Dutch,  borstel ;  Ger.  burst-haar, 
Bri^stly,  ^Skimier  suggests  from  the  verb,  to 

Bri^stlelike.  )  brust  or  burst g   because  the  bristle 
bursts  through  the  skin. 
To  bristle,  is  to  rise  up,  stand  up ;  stiff  as  a  bristle, 

Ffom  thence  were  waylingt  beard  and  lions  wrathful  low*d  did 

grone. 
Resisting  in  their  bands,  and  neere  to  night  they  make  their 

mone. 
Both  bristled  groining  bores,  and  beares  at  mangers  yelling 

yawle.  Phaer.    JEneidos,  book  vii. 

From  hence  were  heard,  (rebellowing  to  the  main,) 

The  roars  of  lyons  that  refuse  the  chain, 

The  gnmts  of  brittUd  boars,  and  groans  of  bears. 

Dryden.     FirgU. 

And  yet  the  wife  maye  not  bristle  against  her  husbande  because 
ht  aeeketh  at  her  haades  to  be  more  loued  than  feared. 

Udall,    Ephesimns,  cb.  T« 

UpoQ  the  cop  right  of  his  nose  he  hade 
A  were,  and  theron  stode  a  tufte  of  heres 
Rede  as  the  bristles  of  a  soive's  eres.  * 

CUueer,     The  Prologm^^  v.  558. 

Then  fume  we  and  rage  and  set  vp  the  bristelSf  &  bend  our 
selues  to  take  vengeaunce.  TyndalL     Workes,  fol.  120. 

And  lowring  on  me  with  the  goggle  eye. 

The  whetted  tu&ke,  and  furVed  forehead  hie. 

His  crooked  shoidder  bristtsUke  set  vp. 

With  fipothie  iawes,  whoso  fome  he  chaw'd  and  sup'd 

With  angrie  looks  that  flamed  as  the  fire. 

Mtrrourfor  Aiagistrates,  fsl.  427. 

Is't  not  enough  that  I  must  go 

Into  anotlier  clime. 

Where  feather-footed  time 
May  turn  my  hopes  into  dUpair, 
My  youthful  dawn  to  bristled  hair 
But  that  you  add  this  torment  too  ? 

Cotton,     The  Picture. 


All  bis  brissels,  pusht 


From  forth  his  rough  necke ;  and  with  flaming  eyes 
Stood  close,  and  dar'd  all. 

Chapman,    Homer's  Odyssey,  book  xix,  fol.  302. 

The  brisly  boar,  who  with  his  snout  up  plough'd 
The  spacious  plains,  and  with  bis  grunting  loud. 
Raised  rattling  echoes  all  the  woods  about, 
Leayes  his  dark  dea.  Drayton,    Nook's  Ptoad, 


In  Elia  first  I  breath'd  the  Uviag  air. 
The  chace  was  all  my  pleasure,  all  my  can* 
None  lov'd  like  me  the  forest  to  explore. 
To  pitch  the  toils,  and  drive  the  bristled  hoT, 
MMaymmaring,    (Xrid^s  Motmnorphosm,    Story  of  AretAmttu 

Beneath  a  tuft  of  bristles. 
As  rough  as  a  frize  jerkin  ; 
If  it  had  baea  a  beard, 
Twould  have  serv'd  a  hard 
Of  goats,  that  are  of  hia  near  kin. 
Busier.    A  BmUad  cst^ettmsd  tob*9ik  Oliver  CromwtlU 

Crusted  with  pendants  curling^th  the  breess. 
The  upright  masts  high  bristle  in  the  air* 
Aloft  exalting  proud  their  gildod  heads. 

Glover.     Om  Sir  home  Newton, 

ht  the  stiff  awkwardness  of  foolish  pride. 

The  swelling  turky  apes  his  stately  step. 

And  calls  the  bristling  feathers  round  his  head. 

Dodsley,    Agriculture,  can.  !• 

While  pent  from  mischief,  far  from  sight  remov'd, 

The  bristly  herd,  within  their  fatt'ning  styes 

Remind  him  to  prepare,  in  many  a  row. 

Hie  gaily-blooming  pea,  the  fragrant  bean 

And  broad-leav'd  cabbage,  for  &e  ploughman's  feast. 

jd,  a. 

BRISTOL,  a  city  and  county  of  England^  between 
the  counties  of  Gloucester  and  Somerset,  situated  on 
the  river  Avon,  which  here  receives  the  Frame,  and  is 
navigable  for  ships  of  great  burden  down  to  the  Severn, 
at  King-road,  where  commences  the  Bristol  Channel. 
The  river  is  crossed  by  a  bridge  originally  constructed 
500  years  ago,  and  rebuilt  in  1768.     Its  course  here  is 
deep  and  very  rapid,  and  the  tide  flows  to  the  height  of 
40  feet,  so  as  to  bring  a  vessel  of  1000  tons  up  to  the 
bridge.    Bristol  was  named  Caer  Brito  by  the  Britons, 
and  the  Saxons  called  it  Brightstowe  or  Pleasant  Place, 
fiom   which  its  present   name   is  derived.     It  waa 
constituted  a  Bishop  s  See  by  Henry  VIII.  -,  and  part 
of  a  monastery  founded  by  Stephen,  in  1140,  has  been 
converted  into  a  cathedral.     Tliis  venerable  structure, 
in  its  present  mutilated  state,  is  176  feet  long,  the 
tower  being  130  feet  high,  square,  and  ornamented 
with  four  pinnacles.     Here  is  buried  Mrs.  Draper^ 
the  celebrated  Eliza  of  Sterne.     The  church  of  St« 
Mary*8,   RedcUffe,  is  one  of  the  finest  Gothic  struc- 
tures in  the  kingdom.  Very  considerable  manufactoriea 
of  glass  and  sugar  are  carried  on  in  this  city,  and  large 
distilleries  supply  spirits  both  for  home-consumptioa 
and  exportation.     Of  metals  its  manufactories  are  of 
great  importance.    Its  brass- works  are  the  largest  ia 
England,  and  near  the  city  one  of  its  companies  haa 
established  a  manufactory  of  pins  and  other  articles, 
on  a  great  scale,  with'  the  aid  of  powerful  machinery, 
wherein  200  children  of  both  sexes,  between  seven  and 
thirteen  years  of  age,  are  employed.  Soap  and  vitriolic 
acid,  in  large  quantities,  and  earthenware,  are  likewise 
made.  Brbtol  has  long  been  engaged  in  a  very  exten- 
sive foreign  trade,  and  the  increase  of  its  commerce 
has  been  considerable  and  progressive.     Its  foreign 
connections  are  chiefly  with  the  West  Indies,  exporting 
home  produce,  building  nmterials,  and  necessaries  for 
the  clothing  and  convenience  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
bringing  the  products  •  of  the  islands  in  return.     Ita 
commercial  connections  with 'Ireland  are  very  exten- 
sive,  and  it  has  begun  to  take  advantage  of  the  new 
state  of  our  Indian  possessions.  The  internal  commerce 
of  this  city  is  said  to  have  decreased  sinee  the  pre- 
valence  of  caaal  navigation  in  England,  goods  k>eing 
distributed  £rom  one  place  to  another,  without  the 
interventioa  of  the  port*  Bristol  returns  two  Members 
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WStf  k  to  F^liament^  who  are  elected  by  the  freemen  and 
*-«       freeholders  of  the  city^  now  amounting  to  about  8000; 

SUAIN.  and  it  is  governed  by  a  Mayor^  twelve  Aldermen^  two 
Sheriffs^  and  twentj-eig^t  Common  Councilmen^  with 
inferior  officers.  It  is  divided  into  twelve  wards^  an 
Alderman  presiding  over  each.  The  city  was  erected 
Into  an  independent  county  in  1372^  by  Edward  III.^ 
and  has  since  been  endowed  with  various  privileges 
and  immunities.  '  All  persons  are  free  to  trade  here^ 
and  the  freedom  of  the  city  can  be  purchased  at  a  very 
moderate  sum.  The  city  gives  the  title  of  Earl  to  the 
fiimily  of  Harvey.  Here  the  famous  Thomas  Chat- 
terton  was  bom,  his  fistther  being  sexton  of  St.  Mary*s, 
Jtedcliffe.  About  a  mile  west  of  Bristol^  close  to  the 
river,  stands  the  village  of  the  Hot  Wells,  celebrated 
for  a  tepid  spring  which  has  been  found  a  powerful 
specific  in  various  maladies.  Its  real  temperature  is 
between  7^  and  76  degrees;  and  according  to  the 
analysis  made  by  Dr.  Bryan  Higgins,  a  Winchester 
gallon  of  this  water  contains  of  cidcareous  earth 
combined  with  vitriolic  acid  in  the  form  of 

OS.  dwt.  gr* 

Selenitic O    0    8l 

Ditto  combined  with  acidulous  gas    0    0  12| 
Marine  salt  of  magnesia    ........     O    O    S^ 

Sea  salt O    O     6+ 

Acidulous  gas    8    O    0 

The  mineral  qualities  of  the  water,  therefore,  cannot 
be  rated  high ;  it  has,  however,  proved  serviceable  in 
diseases  of  the  lungs,  kidneys^  and  bladder.  It  is 
drank  in  thebotter  months  in  repeated  draughts  of  half 
a  pint,  from  a  pint  to  two  quarts  a  day :  and  its  qualities 
exactly  resemble  those  of  the  Matlock  waters.  It  rises 
near  the  bottom  of  the  cliff,  above  twenty*six  feet 
below  high  water  mark,  and  ten  feet  above  low  water, 
forcibly  gushing  from  an  aperture  in  the  solid  rock, 
and  is  so  copious  as  to  discharge  sixty  gallons  in  a 
minute.  Above  it  rise  those  bold  eminences  called 
St.  Yincent*s  Rocks,  and  the  beautiful  village  of 
Clifton.  During  the  earthquake  at  Lisbon,  on  the  1st 
of  November  1755,  the  water  of  the  medicinal  spring 
suddenly  became  red  and  turbid  -,  the  tide  of  the  Avon 
flowed  back,  and  the  water  of  a  well  in  the  village  of 
Kingswood  turned  blacky  and  was  rendered  unfiit  for 


uce  for  a  fortnight.    Population  of  the  city,  in  1821,  BRISTOL. 

52,889  ',  of  the  suburbs,  34,890.     Distant  1 17  miles        — 
west  from  London.  Long.  2**  46"  W.  lat.  61°  SO'  N.       BRITAIN. 

Bristol,  the  name  of  two  counties  in  the  United  * 
States  of  America,  the  cme  in  the  southern  part  of 
Massachusetts,  bordering  on  Buzzard's  Bay  and  Rhode 
Island.  The  chief  towns  are  Taunton  and  New  Bed- 
ford, with  fourteen  other  towns,  and  a  population  of 
39,198  individuals  in  1820.  This  was  an  increase  of 
2030  in  the  last  ten  years,  or  nearly  5|  per  cent.  The 
other  belongs  to  Rhode  Island,  and  borders  on  Massa- 
chusetts, and  is  boimded  by  Mount  Hope  Bay  on  the 
east,  and  Narraganset  Bay  on  the  west.  The  chief 
towns  are  Bristol,  Warren^  and  Barrington  -,  but  the 
population,  in  1820,  was  only  5637,  which  was  an 
increase  in  the  last  ten  years  of  565  persons,  or  rather  * 
more  than  ten  per  cent. 

BaiSTOL,  the  chief  town  of  the  last  of  the  above 
counties,  on  the  east  side  of  Narragaoset  Bay,  and 
about  fifteen  miles  south -south-east  of  New  Provi- 
dence, is  a  pleasant  town,  with  a  safe  and  commodious 
harbour,  and  a  flourishing  trade.  In  1816,  the  vessels 
belonging  to  the  port  amounted  to  nearly  7000  tons, 
and  traded  chiefly  to  Europe  and  the  West  Indies.  It 
has  a  court  house,  market  house,  with  an  academy  and 
public  library,  and  contains  four  places  of  public 
wor&hip,  belonging  to  different  denominations.  Popu- 
lation about  3000. 

Bristol  Channel,  an  arm  of  the  Irish  Sea,  extend- 
ing between  the  southern  shores  of  Wales,  and  the 
western  peninsula  of  England,  and  terminating  in  the 
estuary  of  the  river  Severn.  This  channel  may  be 
considered  as  stretching  from  east  to  west,  from  about 
the  third  to  the  fifth  degree  of  longitude,  in  a  medium 
latitude  of  about  51§°.  Its  length  is  therefore  nearly 
90  English  miles  ;  while  from  the  north-west  point  of 
Devonshire  to  the  southern  shore  of  Pembrokeshire, 
which  may  be  considered  as  the  width  of  its  entrance, 
the  distance  is  about  fifty  miles ;  but  from  Somerset- 
shire to  Glamorganshire  it  seldom  exceeds  fifteen 
miles.  This  channel  is  distinguished  from  most  of  the 
other  inlets  of  Britain  by  its  high  tide,  which  often 
rolls  into  the  Severn  with  great  impetuosity,  rising 
many  feet  at  a  timcj  accompanied  by  a  great  noise. 


BRITAIN. 


BRITAIN,  or  Great  Britain,  the  largest  of  the 
European  Islands,  and  that  which  constitutes  the  chief 
part  of  the  British  European  dominions.  It  is  situated 
on  the  west  of  the  Continent,  and  stretches  from  about 
,v:.on,  5^  to  581°  of  north  latitude,  and  from  9^  of  east  to 
i-uries  6°  of  west  longitude  j  being  about  580  miles  in  length 
:itenL  from  north  to  south,  and  370  in  greatest  breadth  along 
the  southern  coast.  The  English  Channel  and  the 
German  Ocean  or  British  Sea  flow  on  the  south  and 
east  between  it  and  the  continent.  The  North  Sea 
washes  its  northern  shores,  while  the  Irish  Sea,  St. 
GeoTge*s  Channel,  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean  complete 
the  circle,  and  separate  it  from  Ireland  on  the  west. 
ITie  shape  of  Britain  is  very  irregular,  the  outlines 
being  much  broken  and  indented  by  the  sea.  This 
gives  it  a  great  extent  of  coast,  and  many  excellent 
harbours,  in  proportion  to  its  superficiid  area.  Inelad- 
iug  all  the  windings  of  the  shore,  the  whole  circuit 


has  been  estimated  at  1800  English  miles«  and  the 
whole  surface  at  about  87«000  square  miles.  According 
to  the  census  of  1881,  the  total  population  of  Great 
Britain,  was  14,379,677.  By  dividing  the  number  of 
inhabitants  by  the  number  of  square  miles  in  the  area, 
we  obtain  165  persons  for  each  square  mile,  which  is 
a  greater  comparative  population  than  any  of  the  large  . 
continental  Kingdoins  presents,  except  the  Nether- 
lands; for  if  we  adopt  unity  for  that  of  Great 
Britain,  several  of  the  continental  States  will  stand  as 
follows  :  viz. 

Great  Britain 1000  Compara- 

The  Netherlands    1*297  tive  popu- 

France -873  lation. 

Germany -824 

Austrian  Empire '661 

Prussia « '555 

Spain   '352 
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Comparative  Statement  of  the  Population  of  Great  Britain,  1801, 1811,  and  1.21. 


BRITAIN. 


England 

Population, 
1801. 

Rate  of 

Population, 
1811. 

Rate  of 

Popnlatioa, 
1821. 

Increase 
per  cent. 

Diminution 
per  cent. 

Increase 
per  cent. 

Diminudon 
per  cent. 

8,331,434 

541,546 

1,599,068 

14i 

13 

13 

— 

9,538,827 

611,788 

1,805,688 

18 

175r 
15f 

^^^ 

11,261,437 

717,438 

2,093,456 

Wales 

Scotland 

Army,  Navy,  &c 

Total. . 

10,472,048 
470,598 

•  14 
36 

— 

11,956,303 
640,500 

171 

50 

14,072,331 
319,300 

10,94^,646 

15 

— 

12,596,803 

141 

— 

14,391,631 

It  is  obvious  that  the  soldiers  and  sailors  could  not 
be  taken  into  the  account,  in  the  above  coniparative 
statement,  otherwise  than  in  thegenerjil  total ;  nor  even 
in  that  without  making  a  considerable  allowance  for 
the  number  of  foreigners  employed  as  merchant  sea- 
men during  the  war,  and  consequently  taken  into  the 
account  in  1811.  Some  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors 
also  belonged  to  Ireland,  and  tins  cause  would 
likewise  operate  proportionately  upon  the  larger 
number  employed  at  the  above-mentioned  periods,  as 
compared  with  that  for  1821.  To  avoid  the  uncer- 
tainty in  the  increase  arising  from  these  causes,  a 
rate  has  been  separately  calculated  on  the  respective 
number  of  females  only ;  and  the  following  is  the 
result : 

Increa«o  Increase 

1801.         percent,         jgn  percent.         jggj^ 


Proportion 
of  births, 
marriages, 
4uid  deaths. 


Estimated 
population 
of  the  last 
centuiy. 


14  15f       

5,492,354  or         6,262,716         or         7,253,728 

1402  15*82 

The  absolute  increase  of  population  in  Great  Britain, 
therefore,  if  measured  by  doubling  that  of  females 
only,  appears  to  have  been  about  one  million  and  a 
half  in  the  first  period,  and  two  millions  in  the  second. 

From  the  same  Parliathentary  inquiries,  by  which  the 
above  results  have  been  obtained,  it  appears  that  the 
annual  proportion  of  marriages  to  the  population  is,  in 
England  and  Wales,  one  in  134,  those  in  the  several 
counties  ranging  from  one  in  106  to  one  in  179.  The 
estimates  took  place  in  Middlesex  and  Hertfordshire, 
the  custom  of  surreptitiously  marrying  in  the  metro- 
polis increasing  the  number  of  marriages  there  at  the 
expense  of  the  adjacent  counties. 

The  proportion  of  baptisms  to  the  population  in 
England  and  Wales,  is  one  in  thirty-five.  The 
several  counties  of  England,  range  between  one  in 
thirty-one,  and  one  in  forty-seven  -,  Kent  and  Mon- 
mouth being  the  extremes.  The  proportion  in  Brecon 
is  stated  at  one  in  fifty-three. 

The  mortality  of  the  several  counties  of  England,  is 
stated  to  range  between  one  in  forty-seven,  and  one  in 
seventy-two;  Middlesex  and  Sussex  being  the  ex- 
tremes. In  Anglesea,  the  deaths  are  stated  at  one  in 
eighty-three  -,  in  this,  however,  we  conceive  there  is 
either  some  error,  or  it  is  an  anomaly  yet  unexplained. 

By  combining  the  existing  population,  at  the  periods 
ef  the  several  enumerations,  with  the  parochial  registers, 
Mr.  Rickman  has  computed  the  number  of  inhabitants 
in  England  and  Wales,  for  every  ten  years  during  the 
preceding  century,  as  follows : 


Years. 

Population. 

Years. 

Population. 

1700 

6,475,000 

1760  .... 

6,736,000 

1710  .... 

5,240,000 

1770  .... 

7,42a,0(X) 

1/20 

5,565,000 

1780 

7,953,000 

1730 

5,796,000 

1790 

8,675,000 

1740 

6,064,000 

1801   .... 

9,168,000 

1750 

6,476,000 

Though  this  table  shows  that  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century  exhibits  a  decreasing  population, 
the  lost  number  had  been  regained  in  17^^0  3  and  since 
that  time  a  constant  though  irregular  increase  has 
taken  place.  The  preceding  table  likewise  shows  that 
the  population  of  England  and  Wales,  in  1801,  us  com- 
pared with  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century, 
was  as  1000  to  597>  or  nearly  as  ten  to  six. 

The  following  table  for  Scotland,  was  found  in  the 
same  manner ;  but  as  there  were  only  thirty-nine 
parish  register 'returns  which  could  be  made  the  basis 
of  the  comparison,  the  results  may  not  possess  the 
same  degree  of  accuracy. 


Year. 

Population. 

Ycir. 

FoptilatioD. 

1700 

1,016,000 

1770   .... 

1,434,0(K) 

1710   .... 

1,270,000 

1760   .... 

1,453,000 

1720 

1,390,000 

1765   .... 

1,475,000 

1730   .... 

1,309,000 

1790  .... 

l,5Gr,000 

1740   .... 

1,222,000 

1795 

1 ,6*G9/XX) 

1750   .... 

1,403,000 

ISO! 

1 ,65'2,370 

1760   .... 

1,363,000 

This  table  exhibits  a  comparison  between  1801  and 
1700,  of  1000  to  634,  or  ten  to  nearly  six  and  a  half  5 
but  as  the  parish  register  returns  were  principally  from 
the  manufacturing  parts  of  the  country,  this  rate  of 
increase  may  be  considered  as  too  great,  and  would 
doubtless  have  been  diminished,  if  the  returns  had 
been  complete. 

We  therefore  extract  fromMr.Rickman'sPre/iwuiarjf 
Observations  to  the  Abstract  of  the  Population  Returns, 
the  following  very  curious  statement  of  ages,  in  the 
several  counties  of  England.  Our  limits  only  permit 
us  to  take  the  table  of  males  ;  but  there  is  a  similar 
table  for  females,  with  tables  for  Wales,  Scotland, 
and  the  smaller  British  Isles,  as  well  as  for  the  Me- 
tropolis. Mr.  Rickman  observes,  "  that  in  the  appli- 
cation of  these  tables,  some  allowance  ought  to  be 
made  for  the  increasing  duration  of  life  during  the  last 
100  years ;  that  is  to  say,  persons  of  advanced  age 
would  be  more  numerous  at  present,  (because  fewer  of 
them  would  have  died)  had  the  chances  of  life  been 
as  high  during  the  last  100  years,  as  they  are  now 
become." 


BRITAIN. 
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lUUIK.  A^jeat  defect  formerly  existed  in  the  parish  regis- 
ters, from  the  practice  of  some  clergymen  omitting  to 
register  privaie  baptisms  j  but  the  Parish  Register 
Act  of  18 19,  no  longer  leaves  this  optional ;  and  the 
elfect  of  it  has  been  such,  that  registered  baptisms, 
which  heretofore  were  147  to  100,  as  compared  with 
burials,  are  increased  since  the  year  1811,  so  as  to 
exceed  the  burials  in  the  proportion  of  162  to  100. 
This  circumstance  would,  of  course,  affect  any  com- 
parison of  the  present  tables  with  similar  tables  for  50 
or  100  years  ago,  formed  by  estimate  from  the  baptismal 
and  other  registers. 

To  facilitate  comparison  between  the  different  coun- 
ties, in  the  following  table,  we  have  marked  those 
numbers  with  asterisks  in  each  column,  which  are 
above  the  average  of  that  column  for  all  England ; 
we  have  also  distinguished  the  columns  by  the  letters 
(a)  (6)  (c)  &c.  and  have  subjoined  one  or  more  of 
these  letters  to  the  name  of  the  county,  having  the 


highest  number  in  the  column  designated  by  each  BRITAIN, 
letter  respectively.    Thus  it  will  be  found,  that  in  Mid- 
dlesex, the  number  of  men,  between  the  ages  of  twenty 
and  fifty,  is   much  greater  than  in  any  other  part  of 
England,  and  of  these,  again,  the  class  between  thirty 
and  forty,  is   most  above  the  average  of  England^ 
being   in   the  proportion  of  15t24  to  1155.    On  the 
other  hand,  the  great  manufacturing  county  of  Lan- 
caster, exhibits  the  largest  relative  number  of  children 
to  the  age  of  fifteen  ;.and  among  these  a  greater  pro- 
portion under  five  years   old   than    above  ^    clearly 
proving  that  the  population  of  that  county  is  on  the 
increase.     The  greatest  relative  number  of  persons 
between  fifteen  and  twenty,  and  also  between  sixty  and 
seventy,    is  found  in   the  little  county  of  Rutland. 
Herefordshire  has  a  superiority  in  the  class  between 
fifty  and  sixty;  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  between 
seventy  and  ninety  -,  Northumberland,  between  ninety 
and  100  }  and  Durham,  in  the  ages  above  100. 


Comparatwe  Statement  of  the  Ages  of  Male  Persons  in  the  several  Counties  of  England,  on  the^&th  day  of  May  1821, 
as  deduced  from  the  Returns  made  under  tlit  Population  Act ;  shewing,  what  would  be  the  Number  of  Males  of  the 
several  specified  Ages,  supposing  (for  the  sake  of  comparison)  the  Number  whose  Ages  are  returned  from  each 
County  to  have  been  Ten  Thousand, 
N,  B.  T/te  Decimal  Parts  having  been  omitted  for  the  sake  of  brevity  in  the  Number  of  Persons  under  forty  years 

of  Age,  the  Totals  become  litdtle  to  apparent  Error,  not  exceeding  One  in  the  Ten  Thousand, 


Counties  of  England. 


Bedford  ... 

Berks 

jBocks 

Cambridge  . 
Chester  ..  . 
Cornwall... 
Caniberhuid 

Derby 

Devon 

Dorset 

DmiiaQi  (») 


Gloucester 

Hereford  (A)  •••....... ..... 

Hertford 

Hnatingdon    

Kent 

ineaster  (a)  (6)  (c) 

Leicester 

liacoln   

Middlesex  (e)  (/)  (^) 

Moamonth 

Norfolk 

Northampton 

Northumberland  (m) 

Nottingham    

Oxford 

Rutland  (0  (0 

Salop   

Somerset 

Sonthampton 

StalfORl  

Sttifolk    

Surrey 

Sossez 

Warwick     

Westaiordand    .....,*. 

Wilts   

Worcester   ••... 

York  (East  Riding)  

(North  Riding)  (A)  (/).. 

I (West  Riding) 

JEngland  (eollectively) 


Under 

5 
Years. 


15!^6' 

1440 

1505 

1638* 

1535 

1540* 

1563* 

1503 

1544^ 

1535 

1488 

13J7 

1520 

1523. 

1587* 

171l« 

1475 

1504 

1395 

1320 

1524 

14S6 

1477 

149i) 

1416 

1432 

1404 

1550* 

1578 

1592* 

1556* 

1431 

1602» 

1485 

1503 

1518 

1464' 

1498 

1416 

1673* 


1538 


b 

5 

to 

10 


1136 

1385* 

1339 

1313 

1405O 

1362» 

1341 

1389* 

1362* 

1362^ 

1368* 

1402* 

1323 

1268 

1431^ 

1417* 

1394* 

U36* 

1307 

1315 

1112 

1247 

1332 

1311 

1356* 

1345* 

1287 

1288 

1329 

1322 

1430* 

1426* 

1377* 

1284* 

1431* 

1277 

1306 

1321 

1319 

1339 

1359* 

1403* 


1343 


c 

10 

to 

15 


d 
15 
to 
20 


e 

20 
to 
30 


1207* 
1183* 
1229* 
1137 
1224* 
1202* 
1197* 
1223* 
1156 
1221* 
1193* 
1163 
U72* 
1191* 
1225* 
1185* 
1195* 
1262* 
1128 
1129 
962 
1113 
1124 
1135. 
1211* 
1183* 
1H2 
1151 
1238* 
1163 
1179* 
1234* 
1185* 
1122^ 
1236* 
1133 
1121 
1188* 
1147 
1167 
1195* 
1214 

1169  I  988 


1054* 

979 

1017» 

1051* 

1022* 

1047* 

991 » 

1025* 

987 

969 

974 

954 

1004* 

1003* 

991* 

1016» 

912 

1018* 

1004* 

1022* 

874 

1008» 

1003* 

1014» 

1013» 

1064* 

1110* 

1079* 

1022* 

983 

936 

1002* 

1010* 

901* 

953 

1003* 

1012* 

1096* 

974 

971* 

1003* 

1033* 


1490 
1429 
1393 
1550* 
UH5 
1496* 
1511* 
1446 
1403 
1374 
1332 
1464 
1480* 
1420 
1436 
1439 
1360 
1437 
1538* 
1524* 
1721* 
1630* 
1474* 
1427 
1449 
1461 
1516* 
1401 
1426 
♦1494 
•1.325 
1435 
1414 
1493* 
1416 
1481« 
1488* 
1445 
1473 
1405 
1384 
1442 


/ 
30 

to 

40 


1470 


100b 

1098 

1062 

1106 

1109 

1073 

1150 

1078 

1145 

1041 

1250* 

1135 

1102 

1117 

1108 

1043 

1146 

1143 

1126 

1109 

1524* 

1247* 

1078 

1065 

1088 

1071 

1100 

1042 

1087 

1122 

1162* 

1130 

1061 

1315* 

1067 

1123 

1093 

1070 

1148 

1121 

1079 

1124 


40 
to 
50 


50 


1155 


902.2 

928.0  \ 

915.6 

909.9 

895.2 

856.4 

905.3 

891.3 

899.4 

930.5 

860.8 

950.  !• 

960.7* 

961.9* 

915.2 

897.1 

955.1* 

887.9 

942.9* 

936.0 

1164.9* 
990.7' 
923.4 
937.0 
882.2 
925.7 
920.2 
926.7 
970.8* 
911.5 
934.5 
895.6 
8793 

1105.2 
886.0 
936.6 
933.9 
919.8 
987.4* 

1632.9* 
800.8 
8553 


to 
60 


I 

60 
to 
70 


657.5* 

709.1* 

7023 

648.3 

595.2 

651.6  • 

607.3 

660.0 

676.0* 

705.2* 

649.3 

661.7 

686.8 

776.1* 

645.2 

687.1* 

703.3* 

5643 

6902* 

697.7* 

7193* 

673.1* 

684.4* 

715J2* 

669.7* 

680.1* 

676.9* 

732.2* 

675.7* 

672.9* 

679.2* 

614.7 

6713* 

718.4* 

6513 

710.5* 

670.7* 

691.5* 

679.1* 

709.8* 

71?.4* 

612.1 


k 
70 
to 
80 


941.0 


468.8* 

489.9* 

502.7* 

459.4* 

394.7 

4373 

446.5 

445.0* 

495.5* 

536.6* 

484.2* 

464.5* 

47.3.2*' 

568.7* 

442.4 

498.1* 

458.9* 

343.8* 

482.9* 

456.2* 

362.1* 

4693* 

498.5* 

547.6* 

484.5* 

468.5* 

494.0* 

597.5* 

508.8* 

4843* 

47.3.7* 

405.9 

504-2* 

409.7 

450.1* 

514.2* 

504.2* 

506.7* 

484.0* 

451.9* 

541.9* 

403.8 


665.6 


226.G* 

277.9* 

2693* 

S02.6 

193.4 

229.7  • 

240,6* 

227.8* 

248.8* 

280.5* 

251.9* 

216.5 

241.1* 

289.4* 

226,0* 

2:u.5» 

231,1* 

154.1 

240.1* 

236.0* 

137.7 

221.9 

282.0* 

290.5* 

275.8* 

235.0* 

263.0* 

274.8* 

262.2* 

232.6* 

232.4* 

207.0 

270.0* 

178.6 

245.2* 

263.9* 

289.1* 

2573* 

249.9* 

235.0* 

311.0* 

190.7 


/ 

80 
to 
90 


447.6 


51.51 

75.66* 

70.U* 

5231 

53.24 

54.69 

6637* 

59.69* 

60.61* 

68.96* 

83.74* 

50.22 

63.62* 

81.99* 

57.11* 

56.63* 

52.84 

38.92 

6231* 

65.90* 

25.63 

72.63* 

70.11* 

56.68* 

82.00* 

63.16* 

69.65* 

71.70* 

71.70* 

61.73* 

64.76* 

52.23 

67.93* 

38.25* 

57.38* 

67.10* 

7639* 

71.71* 

68.28* 

64.76* 

94.47* 

45.12 


n> 

90 

to 

100 


221.9 


3.71 
4.85* 
4.71* 
2.5ff 
4.43* 
3.73 
7.74* 
4.67* 
4.45* 
8.81* 
9.06* 
3.28* 
4.04 
4.29* 
2.74 
3.57 
335 
3.01 
2.68 
4.96* 
2.05 
7.29* 
5.86* 
3.01 
10.74* 
433* 
4.57* 
3.26 
4.90* 
3.41 
4.62* 
4.24* 
4.58* 
3.08 
2.76 
4.07 
2.74 
4.71 
432* 
3.88 
9.67* 
3.50 


100 
&  up- 
wards. 


.16* 


.08 

.08 

.26* 

.1« 

.10 

,77» 
.15* 

Ji9* 


.06 

.14* 

.42* 

.21* 

.25* 

.16 


56.25 


4.15 


.07 


.07 

.19* 

36* 

.10 

37* 

32* 

.28* 

.03 
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BRITAIN. 


BRIfAIN. 


First 
PtopUog. 


Knowledge 
of  the 
ancients 
icspecting 
Britain. 


The  firit  peopUog  of  Great  Britain^  Hke  that  oiT 
other  coaatriesy  is  a  subject  of  profound  obscurity ; 
hut  the  earliest  eolonies  which  have  been  traced^  witii 
any  decree  of  certainty,  are  those  of  the  southern 
Celts,  the  Gaels  of  history,  and  the  same  as  those 
whom  the  Welsh  calls  Guydeis,  and  regard  as  their  pre* 
decessors.  These  are  supposed  to  have  passed  from  the 
aearest  shores  of  the  continent,  and  to  have  taken  pos- 
•ession  of  the  southern  parts  of  Britain  about  1000 
years  prior  to  the  Christian  era.  Considering  these  as 
the  primitive  inhabitants,  because  they  form  the 
harrier  beyond  which  our  researches  cannot  pass, 
they  do  not  appear  to  have  long  retained  their  original 
abode  in  the  island,  but  to  have  advanced  into  Wales, 
perhaps  driven  by  more  powerful  invaders,  and  thence 
to  have  crossed  into  Ireland,  whence  part  of  them  after* 
wards  migrated  to  Scotland,  in  which  country  their 
descendants  still  use  the  Gaelic  language.  The  Cimbri 
or  Northern  C^ts  seem  to  have  followed  their  south* 
erh  brethren  into  the  more  inviting  regions  of  the 
iboth ;  but  these  were  in  their  turn  driven  by  the  Goths 
into  Wales,  where  they  are  still  considered  as  the 
aaeestors  of  the  present  population.  These  were 
afterwards  augmented  by  the  Belgct,  Soxom,  Danes, 
Normmu,  and  various  other  classes  fh)m  an  amalgama- 
tion of  which  the  modem  Britons  have  sprung.  Mr. 
Chalmers,  who  has  spent  much  learned  research  on 
the  subject,  concludes,  that  the  original  inhabitants 
of  North  Britain,  were  the  ''  same  Gaelic  clans  who 
were  early  settled  in  South  Britain.'*  A  body  of 
Gothic  Angles  colonized  the  banks  of  the  Tweed 
during  the  fifth  century,  relative  to  whom  the  same 
learnt  writer  observes,  "  in  the  effluxion  of  ages, 
they  sent  out  their  colonies  beyond  the  Forth,  the 
Tay,  and  the  Dee;  they  were  augmented  by  the  arrival 
of  the  Anglo-Normans  from  the  south ;  they  admitted 
settlements  of  kindred  Flemings,  every  where  within 
North  Britain ;  and,  with  the  augmTentatioa  of  their 
numbers,  acquiring  the  ascendency  with  the  govern- 
ment, they  dictated  their  language,  their  laws,  and 
their  manners,  within  every  district  of  Vroper  Scot- 
land. A  Gaelic  colony  of  somewhat  different  tongue, 
a  detachment  from  the  Scotica  Gentes  of  Ireland,  the 
Dalraids  of  Bede,  and  the  AUacoiii  of  the  Romans, 
arrived  in  Argyle,  at  the  commencement  of  the  sixth 
century ;  and  by  a  gradual  progress  overspread  the 
land  from  west  to  east,  gave  their  laws,  and  their 
name  to  the  ancient  Pictish  people^  whose  language 
became  amalgamated  with  the  kindred  dialect  of  the 
Irish*  Thus  at  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century, 
Scotland  was  inhabited  by  the  Celtic  descendants  of 
the  aboriginal  Britons,  by  the  Gaelic  Scots,  who  had 
overspread  the  land,  by  the  Anglo-Saxons  of  Lothian, 
and  by  the  Gothic  Scandinavians  on  the  coast  of  Caith- 
ness. At  that  epoch,  a  new  but  mixed  people  came 
in  upon  aH  those  Celts  and  Goths,  Anglo-Saxons  and 
Anglo-Normans,  English  and  Flemings,  settled  in 
every  district  of  Scotland ;  and  by  a  slow  progress, 
became  the  respectable  progenitors  of  the  present  in- 
habitants who  speak  the  English  tongue,  which  is  not 
older  than  the  twelfth  century.'* 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  existence  of  the 
British  Isles,  was  known  to  the  ancients  long 
before  the  Roman  invasion,  while  it  appears  equally 
evident,  that  for  any  knowledge  of  their  interior, 
we  must  refer  to  a  period  later  than  that  event.  The 
concurrent  testimony  of   ancient  authors^    ascribes 


•  ■  -  -  -  •  w 

the  discovery  of  these  remote  islands  to  that  advent  BRTTAIK, 
turotis  people,  the  Phanicians :  but  all  th^eir  infiir- 
mation  on  the  subject  goes  little  further  than  the 
fact  of  the  discovery,  except  as  to  the  tin  which  was 
thence  procured.  Herodotus,  whose  acquaintance 
vrith  these  subjects  must  be  regarded  as  commensu* 
rate  with  the  knowledge  of  his  age,  says,  "I  have 
nothing  certain  to  relate  concerning  the  western 
boundaries  of  Europe.  I  know  little  of  the  islands 
called  Cassiterides,  except  the  tin  which  is  imported 
among  us ;  though  I  have  made  diligent  inquiry,  I 
have  never  mat  with  any  one  who  could  inform  me, 
from  experience,  what  was  the  nature  of  the  sea  which 
bounds  the  extremity  of  Europe.  It  is  certain^  how- 
ever, that  amber  and  tin  come  from  its  remotest  parts." 
Thus  was  he  acquainted  with  the  existence  of  these 
islands,  but  readily  confessed  his  ignorance  of  all  geo- 
graphical knowledge  of  them.  Fropa  the  book  "  i>e 
Mnndo,**  ascribed  by  several  ancient  authors  to  Aris- 
totle, as  well  as  from  various  other  writers,  referred  to 
by  Folybius,  we  find  that  the  British  Isles  had  obtained 
much  notice  among  the  Greeks.  In  the  work  above 
mentioned,  it  is  said,  in  this  sea,  (referring  to  that 
which  washes  the  western  shores  of  Europe,)  aie  two 
islands  called  Britannic,  Albion  and  leme,  laz^r  thao^ 
those  already  mentioned.  They  are  directly  above  the 
Celts.  And  this  is  the  earliest  passage  in  which  we 
have  seen  the  British  Islands  distinctly  named.  From 
the  way  in  which  aU  the  classical  writers,  oi  diiferent 
ages,  both  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  use  the 
term  CassUerides,  no  doubt  can  remain,  tliat  it  was 
understood  by  them  as  being  only  another  name  for 
these  islands,  which  were  then  known  to  lie  off  the 
western  shores  of  Eurc^  ^  and .  Strabo  gives  us  a 
curious  instance  of  the  jealous  care  with  which  the 
Phoenicians  guarded  the  route  they  pursued,  to  obtain 
that  metal  which  proved  such  a  source  of  wealthy 
while  exdustvely  restricted  to  themselves.  When 
the  Romans  foUowed  a  Phoenician  vessel  sailing 
thither,  lor  the  express  purpose  of  discovering^  her 
track,  the  master  ran  his  ship  ashore,  and  destroyed 
her,  rather  than  disclose  the  secret  3  and  was  sub* 
seqoently  rewarded  from  the  public  treasury  for  his 
conduct.  ' 

What  the  art  of  the  Romans  thus  failed  to  attain^ 
their  arms  afterwards  accomplished,  and  it  is  to  their 
invasion  of  Britain,  that  w€  are  first  indebted  for  our  Roman 
knowledge  of  it.  About  half  a  century  before  the  I^vu^on* 
Christian  era>  when  Julius  Caesar  had  made  auc^ 
progress  in  the  conquest  of  Gaul,  as  to  obtain  the 
shores  opposite  to  Britain,  he  became  ambitious  of 
adding  this  country  also  to  the  Roman  Empire.  But 
so  totallv  unacquainted  was  he  with  the  nature^  and 
extent  oithe  island,  as  well  as  with  the  number,  power, 
manners*  and  customs  of  its  inhabitants^  that  he 
found  it  requisite  to  assemble  a  band  of  merchants 
from  difPerent  ports  of  the  opposite  shores,  who 
had  traded  in  Britain,  and  to  examine  them  upon 
these  points,  before  he  ventured  to  undertake  the  ex* 
pedition.  Being  thus  prepared,  he  resolved  upon  the 
enterprise  $  but  seems  by  no  means  to  have  formed  a 
correct  estimate  of  the  time  it  was  to  cost.  A  know^ 
ledge  of  the  interior  of  the  island,  however,  was  the 
chief  remuneration  which  he  received  for  the  trouble 
of  its  conquest.  According  to  this  knowledge,  the 
following  iqipears  to  have  been  the  tribes  among  whom 
the  island  was  at  that  time  divided,  with  the  re^ops 
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Tribes. 

^  i.  DfuuBOnii  .. 
!S.  Durotriges 

Urn    JDCIkSB-       •  •  •  • 

4,  Atrebattii  .. 
Su  Rtgm,    «... 

e.  Gaatii     

.  7*  Triaobantes 
,  8.  Iceu 


■•%•••• 


9.  Cattieucblani 

to.  Doboni  .... 

USilarafl 


15L  Demete.... 
13.  OrdoTioes  .. 


MTARf.  ^ley  pomessedy  ss  &r  as  tbe  progress  of  tis   arms 

to  ascertain :  viz. 

Possessions. 

Cornwall  and  Devonshire. 

Dorsetshire. 

Somersetshire,  Wiltshire,  and  the 
northern  part  of  Hampshire. 

Berkshire. 

Sarry,  Sussex,  and  the  south  of 
Hampshire. 

Kent. 

Middlesex  and  Essex. 

Suffolk,  Norfolk,  Cambridgeshire, « 
and  Huntingdonshire. 

Bedfordshire,  Backinghamshire  and 
Hertfordshire. 

Oxfordshire  and  Gloucestershire. 

Herefordshire,  Radnorshire,  Mon- 
mouthshire, Brecknoekshire,  and 
Glamorganshire. 

Caennarthenshire,  Pembrokeshire, 
and  Cardiganshire. 

Flintshire,  Denbighshire,  Merion- 
ethshire,Montgomeryshire,Caer- 
narvonshire,  and  the  Isle  of 
Anglesea. 

Cheshire,  Shropshire,  Stafibrdshire, 
Warwickshire,  and  Worcester- 
shire. 

Lincolnshire,  Nottinghamshire, 
Derbyshire,  Leicestershire,  Rut« 
landshire,  and  Northamptonshire. 

Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  Westmore- 
land, Cumberland,  and  Durham. 

Northumberland. 

As  the  Roman  arms  spread  from  the  south-east 
extremity  of  the  island  to  other  parts  of  the  country, 
and  even  while  a  knowledge  of  these  tribes  was  at- 
taining, both  they  and'  their  territorial  divisions  were 
vanishing  before  the  conquerors.  As  soon  as  the  Ro- 
mans had  gained  a  footing  in  the  island,  the  division  they 
adopted  was  that  which  naturally  arose  out  of  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  they  were  placed.  It  was  parti- 
tioned into  Britannia  Romana,  comprising  all  that  had 
been  subjugated  by  their  arms ;  and  Briiannia  Barbara, 
including  those  districts  which  stiU  maintained  their  in- 
dependence. This  was  necessarily  a  vague  distinction, 
and  subject  to  perpetual  variation ;  the  one  part  increas- 
ing at  the  expense  of  the  other,  till  Britannia  Romana 
contained  nearly  the  whole  of  South  Britain.  A  more 
specific  division  then  became  desirable,  and  the  four 
following  provinces  were  adopted : 

1.  Britannia  Prima,  including  the  southern  part  of 
the  island,  to  the  month  of  the  Thames  on  the  one  side, 
and  that  of  the  Severn  on  the  other. 

2.  Britannia  Secunda,  comprising  modern  Wales. 

3.  Eavia  Coiorienns,  comprehending  the  mMland 
districts  of  England^  from  the  Thames  to  the  Humber 
on  the  east,  and  between  ihe  Severn  and  the  Mersey 
on  the  west« 

4*  Maxima  dnanaim,  extending  from  the  Humber 
to  theXyne,  and  from  the  Mersey  to  the  Solway  Frith. 
Its  aorthcfii  boundary  was  atone  period  formed  by  the 
WiU  of  Severusy  stretchii^  fr«m  Newcastle  to  Cai^ 
lisle;  and  ai  another  by  that  of  Adrian*  couiectiv 
the  Forth  and  the  Clyde. 


MOfniNL' 


14.  Comavii  .... 

15.  Coritani  . . . . 

16.  Brigantes   .. 
IT.  Ottadmi 


_     *  

Hie  Roma  a  province  of  Valentia  also  comprised- that 
part  of  Scotland  south  of  the  Clyde  and  the  Forth  ; 
and  the  name  of  Vespasiand  was  at  one  period  applied 
to  the  region  between  tlic  Forth  and  Loch  Ness,  Where 
a  few  remains  of  Roman  roads  and  coins  have  been 
discovered.  To  those  regions  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
Roman  arm?,  the  original*  appellation  of  Briiannia 
Barbara,  would  continue  naturally  to  be  applied. 

When  the  Roman  Empire  began  to  feel  the  impend- 
ing power  that  was  destined  for  its  overthrow,  their 
troops  were  withdrawn  from  the  more  remote  parts  j 
and  the  Britons  being  thus  left  without  tlieir  pro- 
tection, and  from  long  subjugation  being  unable  to 
defend  themselves,  were  soon  subdued  by  the  Saxons 
and  other  northern  tribes.  These  extended  their 
conquests  to  the  whole  of  South  Britain,  with  the 
exception  of  Wales  and  Cornwall,  which  still  remained 
in  possession  of  the  aborigines.  The  Ficts,  Scots, 
•and  other  native  tribes,  also  retained  most  of  their 
<lominions,  on  the  north  of  the  Tweed.  The  new 
conquerors  divided  their  possessions  into  seven  king-  Saxon 
doms,  collectively  styled  the  Saxon  Heptarchy,  each  ^•P**^* 
Chief  assuming  the  government  of  those  parts  he  had 
been  most  instrumental  in  subduing.  These  kingdoms 
were  Kent,  Sussex,  Wessex,  Essex,  Northumberland, 
East  Angles,  and  Mercia.  The  following  list  exhibits 
the  counties  contained  in  each,  with  the  date  of  its 
establishment,  the  founder's  name,  and  the  time  of  its 
termination^  according  to  the  best  authorities,  arranged 
in  chronological  order. 


1. 


Estab.  A.  D. 
455 


XXCfl'Ci  ««     .....a... 

Kent. 
^  Sussex,  or  S.Saxons..  491 

Sussex, 

Surry. 
S.  Wessex,orlV.  Saxons  512 

Part  of  Cornwall, 

Devonshire, 

Dorsetshire, 

Somersetshire, 

Wiltshire, 

Hampshire, 

Berkshire. 

4.  Essex,  or  K Saxons. .   527 

Essex, 

Middlesex, 

Part  of  Hertfordshire. 

5.  Northumberland  . « . ,  547 

Yorkshire, 

Lancashire, 

Durham, 

Weatmoreland, 

Cumberland, 

Northumberland, 

Part  of  Scotland. 
Easi  Angles    575 

Norfolk, 

Suffolk, 

Cambridgeshire. 
Mercia    '^585 

GkmcestenAiire, 

Herefordshire, 

Woroestershira, 

Warwickshire^ 

Letcc«ter»faire« 

Rutlandshire, 


Fooader.   Term.  a.  d. 
Hengist 823 


Ella 


Cerdir 


600 


827 


Erkenwin  ..   810 


Ida 


S27 


6. 


*  • 


Uft 


79i 


7. 


a  . 


Cridm 


S24 
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Estab.  A.  D. 
Mercia  continued    . .  5S5 

Northamptonshire, 

Lincolnshire, 

Huntingdonshire, 

Bedfordshire, 

Buckinghamshire, 

Oxfordshire, 

Staffordshire, 

Derbyshire, 

Shropshire, 

Notti  ngham  shire, 

Cheshire, 

Part  of  Hertfordshire 


After  a  series  of  jealousies  and  wars,  which  constitute 
the  leading  features  of  the  Saxon  Heptarchy^  the  whole 
became  united  in  6^27,  under  Egbert,  King  of  the  West 
Saxons,  and  the  only  surviving  descendant  of  those 
Chiefs  who  had  established  the  Heptarchy,  and  en- 
hanced their  authority  by  claiming  a  descent  from 
Woden,  the  supreme  divinity  of  their  fore^^ithers. 

Great  Britain  has  long  been  primarily  divided  into 
the  three  countries  of  England,  IVales,  and  Scotland  ; 
though  now  all  united  under  one  government.  England 
occupies  the  southern,  Wales  the  western,  and  Scot- 
land the  northern  portion  of  the  island.  The  com- 
parative extent  of  these  divisions,  is  nearly  in  propor- 
tion of  the  following  numbers  :  viz. 

England      100 

Scotland     55 

Wales      16 


The  present  division  into  counties  and  shires,  took 
place  at  a  subsequent  period  ;  and  those  in  England 
are  ascribed  to  Alfred  the  Great,  who  reigned  from 
871  to  901. 

Considered  as  a  whole,  few  countries  present  more 
varied  beauty  of  outlines  or  general  surface  than  Great 
Britain  j  and  in  these  respects,  perhaps,  each  district 
has  its  own  peculiar  characteristics,  which  as  well  as 
its  more  local  divisions,  will  be  more  appropriately 
described  under  its  respective  name.  The  southern 
and  eastern  part  of  the  island  contains  the  greatest 
extent  of  level  country  j  but  even  here,  except  in  some 
fenny  or  marshy  districts,  the  surface  is  agreeably 
diversified.  The  western  and  northern  parts  are  more 
varied  and  mountainous,  while  particular  districts, 
especially  in  Wales,  the  northern  tracts  of  England, 
and  many  of  the  northern  parts  of  Scotland,  assume 
an  aspect  of  alpine  grandeur.  The  altitudes  of  the 
.  highest  summits  of  England,  are  generally  between 
two  and  three  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Some  of  those  in  Wales,  reach  the  elevation  of  3500 
feet ;  while  in  Scotland,  many  points  are  between 
three  and  four  thousand  feet  above  that  level,  and  a 
few  exceed  the  latter  number. 
Rivers  and  Great  Britain  is  not  distinguished  by  any  feature 
more  than  for  the  network  of  rivers  and  canals  by 
which  its  surfece  is  every  where  intersected.  The  most 
noted  of  these  natural  channels  are  the  Thames,  the 
Severn,  the  Mersey,  the  Humber,  the  Tyne,  the  Tweed, 
the  Forth,  the  Tay,  the  Dee,  and  the  Clyde.  These 
being  joined  by  numerous  inferior  streams  and  canals, 
constitute  an  internal  navigation  almost  from  one 
extremity  of  the  island  to  the  other  5  nor  is  North 
Britain  destitute  of  these  agricultural  and  commercial 
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canals* 


facilities.     One  of  the  noblest  works  it*  the  country  is.BRrTAlN. 
the  Caledonian  Canal,  whiclt  being  cut  through  a  chain  ^-*'n<**^ 
of  lakes,  quite  intersects  the  island,  and  joins  the  op- 
posite seas,  from  Moray  Frith  to  Loch  Linnhe.   Many 
beautiful  and  romantic  lakes  too  stud  the  mountainous 
districts. 

Few  countries  are  so  much  affected  as  Britain  by  insta-  Climate* 
bility  of  climate.  This  has  been  ascribed  in  agreat  measure 
to  its  position,  which  exposes  it  to  the  variety  occasioned 
by  the  union  of  the  dry  winds  from  the  continent,  with 
the  vapours  that  arise  from  the  Atlantic.  The  ranges  of 
mountains,  which  generally  run  from  north  to  south, 
also  render  a  difference  of  climate  between  the  east  and 
west  parts  of  the  island  very  sensible  -,  the  former  has  a 
lower  temperature  and  a  dryer  atmosphere  }  the  latter 
is  comparatively  mild  but  humid.  The  maximum 
height  of  the  thermometer  generally  takes  place  a  little 
west  of  the  metropolis  j  the  minimum,  of  course,  on 
the  elevated  mountains  of  North  Britain..  More  incon* 
veuience  is  experienced  from  cold  than  from  heat. 
Winter  prevails  over  summer,  and  in  several  parts 
may  be  said  to  maintain  its  sway  for  seven  or  eight 
months  in  the  year.  The  extreme  high  temperature  gene- 
rally occurs  in  July  or  the  beginning  of  August ;  and 
that  of  cold  in  January  or  February.  At  the  former 
period  the  thermometer  seldom  rises  above  eighty-six 
degrees,  and  the  medium  of  a  series  of  years  is  eighty- 
one  or  eighty-two  degrees  5  and  it  seldom  sinks  lower 
than  eight  or  ten  degrees  ^  though,  even  in  the  southern 
parts  of  the  island,  the  mercury  has  sometimes 
fallen  below  the  zero  on  Fahrenheit  s  scale.  The  fol- 
lowing statements  afford  a  view  of  the  temperature  of 
the  different  seasons  of  the  year,  in  distant  parts  of  the 
island,  but  do  not  strictly  exhibit  a  comparison  between 
the  different  regions,  as  the  observations  appear  not  to 
have  been  made  at  the  same  hour  of  the  day.  Those  at 
Gordon  Castle  were  made  at  three  p.  m.  which  is  con- 
sidered as  the  hottest  part  of  the  day ;  those  at  the 
other  places  are  more  consistent  with  the  mean  tem- 
perature of  the  day. 

Gordon  Castle  is  situated  in  the  county  of  Banff,  in 
the  north-east  part  of  Scotland.  The  spring  includes 
March,  April,  and  May ;  and  each  of  the  others  the 
three  succeeding  months. 

At  London. 

Spring     46*2  Mean  tcm- 

Summer 62  perature  of 

Autumn 69-4  ^^^  ^^}' 

™  "  .^.^  ferent  sea- 

Wmter 40  o  g^ns. 

Annual  m^an 51*9^ 

At  York. 

Spring     42G 

Summer 63*3 

Autumn 56*3 

Winter    T 36 

Annual  mean 4& 

At  Gordon  Castle. 

Spring 48-8 

Summer 61*6 

Autumn   50'4 

W^inter    494 

Annual  mean 52*5 

The  annual  mean  temperature  for  the  whole  of 
Scotland  varies  from  forty-five  to  forty-seven  degrees, 
and  the  preceding  numbers  may  therefore  be  consi-*- 
dered  as  the  maximum.  The  temperatures  of  twoplaces 
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OH  the  same  parallel ;  and  sometimes  only  at  a  sliort 
distance  fhim  each  other^  often  exhibit  a  considerable 
difference.  This^  in  some  instances,  amounts  to  three 
or  four  decrees  3  as  between  London  and  the  west  of 
Sngland. 

The  medium  annual  temperature  of  Mid-Lothian 
also>  where  the  observations  were  made  at  nine  in  the 
morning,  was  found  to  be  48®  67',  and  that  of  Stir- 
lingshire only  45**;  which  shews  a  difference  of 
3**  57*,  arising  from  local  circumstances,  though  the 
two  counties  are  at  so  small  a  distance  from  each  other. 

The  following  are  the  mean  heights  of  the  b.iro- 
meter  at  seven  very  distant  places  of  South  Britain, 
namely,  Liverpool,  Dover,  Middlewich,  Keswick, 
York;  Derby,  and  Sidmouth.  We  are  not  acquainted 
with  a  similar  set  of  observations  for  North  Britain  ; 
but  there  is  no  good  reason  to  conclude  that  the  results 
would  be  very  different  from  those  for  the  southern 
part  of  the  island.  The  general  range  is  between 
twenty-eight  and  thirty-one  inches. 

Incbes. 

Greatest  height 30'63 

Mean  height .    29*72 

Least  height 2845 

So  variable  is  the  state  of  the  wind  in  this  island, 
that  it  cannot  be  reduced  to  any  general  principles.  It 
blows  with  the  greatest  strength  and  constancy  from 
tiie  south-west,  which  is  strongly  evinced  by  the  bear- 
ing of  the  trees  in  the  opposite  direction  in  all  parts 
which  are  exposed  to  its  full  influence.  This  is  also 
readily  accounted  for  from  the  position  of  the  island 
with  respect  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  adjacent 
continent ;  and  the  difference  of  temperature  of  their 
incumbent  atmospheres  at  certain  seasons.  So 
variable  are  the  winds  both  in  North  and  South  Britain, 
that  different  districts  present  very  different  results.  It 
may  be  remarked,  however,  that  the  east  and  north 
winds  are  more  frequent  on  the  eastern  than  on  the 
western  side  of  the  island ;  and  that  the  south  and 
south-west  winds  are  oftener  felt  on  the  latter  than 
the  former  coast. 

That  freshness  of  vegetation,  which  is  indisputably 
one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  British  landscape, 
indicates  a  considerable  degree  of  atmospheric  mois- 
ture ;  which  descends  either  in  rain  or  dew.  This, 
like  the  motion  and  temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  is 
subject  to  great  variation  in  the  different  parts  of 
the  island.  Rain  falls  in  much  less  quantities  in  the 
eastern  than  in  the  western  countries — in  the  low  than 
in  the  elevated  regions — in  the  southern  parts  of  Eng- 
land than  in  the  northern.  In  England  the  following 
results  have  been  deduced  from  a  great  variety  of 
registered  quaotities. 

Mean  anniial  depth, 
locnes. 
Three  north-western  counties 47 

Three  north-eastern  counties 31 

Three  south-western  counties     35 

Three  southern  counties     26 

Mr.  Dalton,  who  has  paid  great  attention  to  this  class 
of  meteorological  phenomena,  estimates  the  average 
quantity  for  the  whole  of  England  at  SI'S  inches  in 
depth.  The  districts  near  the  metropolis  appear  to  have 
less  rain  than  most  other  parts ;  for,  from  a  journal  kept 
by  the  Royal  Society,  the  mean  result  of  eleven  years 
was  twenty-one  and  a  quarter  inches  -,  while  at  Ware, 


in  Hertfordshire,  the  average  quantity,  for  a  series  of  BRITAIN, 
five  years,  was  23*6  inches.  The  various  observa- 
tions that  have  been  made  in  the  southern  portion  of 
the  island  lead  to  the  general  conclusions,  in  reference 
to  a  comparison  of  different  months,  that  it  usually 
rains  less  in  March  than  November,  nearly  in  pro- 
portion of  seven  to  twelve ;  less  in  April  than  October, 
as  one  to  two ,  and  less  in  May  than  September.  For 
the  north  of  the  Tweed  the  quantity  varies,  so  far  as 
observations  have  been  made,  from  about  fortv-seven  to 
twenty -five  inches;  full  as  much  difference  as  this  takes 
place  between  the  rain  in  Ayrshire  and  at  Edinburgh. 
The  annual  average,  as  given  by  Sir  John  Sinclair,  is 
30*88,  which  is  therefore  about  half  an  inch  less  than 
Mr.  Dalton*s  statement  for  England.  The  difference 
between  the  maximtim  and.  minimum  quantities 
appears  to  be  greater  in  England  than  in  Scotland  ;  for 
the  result  of  the  observations  made  in  Surry  gives  only 
twenty-four  inches,  while  the  mean  of  those  for 
Westmoreland  is  fifty-four ;  and  for  both  Kendal  and 
Keswick  higher. 

The  quantity  of  dew  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Dalton  at  an  Qoaotityof 
average  depth  of  about  six  inches,  which  therefore  ^®*^  and  '- 
makes  the  whole  depth  of  descending  moisture  in  ^^'^^ 
England  at  least  thirty-six  inches  ;    and  it  may  be 
fairly  presumed  that  it  is  not  much  less  for  North 
than  for  South  Britain.     He  computes  also  the  evapo- 
ration of  South  Britain  to  be  about  twenty-three  inches. 
On  the  north  side  of  the  Tweed,  perhaps  twenty  inches 
may  be  a  more  correct  result. 

The  soil  of  Great  Britain  is  scarcely  less  diversified  SoiL 
than  its  siuface  or  its  climate.  In  the  lower  parts  clay 
and  strong  loams  generally  prevail,  and  in  several 
places  extend  to  a  considerable  elevation  up  the  sides 
of  the  hills.  In  some  of  the  more  open  plains  sand 
abounds,  while  in  others,  especially  towards  the  eastern 
part  of  the  island,  fenny  ground  occupy  wide  tracts, 
while  peat,  earth,  and  rock  usually  divide  the  higher 
regions.  The  British  soil  may  therefore  be  said  to 
include  all  varieties,  from  the  stiffest  clay  to  the  most 
barren  sand,  and  from  the  deep  and  fertile  loam  to 
the  sterile  peat,  that  defies  the  utmost  skill  and  per- 
severance of  cultivation. 

In  England  and  Wales  about  one-third  of  the  sur- 
fiice  is  stated  to  be  under  tillage,  one-third  to  be 
employed  as  pasturage  and  meadow,  and  the  remainder 
to  be  occupied  by  waters,  woods,  and  wastes. 

In  Scotland  and  its  islands  little  more  than  a  fourth 
part  of  the  surface  is  ctiltivated  ;  while  about  a 
forty-seventh  part  is  occupied  by  lakes  and  rivers.  Mi*. 
Middleton  estimated  the  whole  value  of  the  agricultural 
produce  of  England  and  Wales  at  «^126.690,000. ;  and 
Dr.  Colquhoun  states  the  property  annually  created  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  by  agriculture,  in  1812,  at 
4^16,817,624.  If  this  estimate  were  correct,  the  sum 
is  necessarily  much  diminished  at  this  time. 

Wheat  is  the  most  important  agricultural  product  Vegetable 
of  Britain,  and  is  most  extensively  cultivated,  and  products, 
arrives  at  the  best  quality,  in  Kent,  Essex,  Suffolk, 
Hertfordshire,  Berkshire,  Hampshire,  Rutlandshire, 
and  Herefordshire.  Rye  is  less  grown  than  formerly, 
but  is  still  cultivated  in  some  of  the  dry  and  sandy  soils 
or  elevated  districts.  The  best  barley  counties  are 
Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Cambridge,  Bedfordshire,  Leicester- 
shire, Nottingham,  and  Berkshire,  with  the  upper  parts 
of  Herefordshire,  Warwickshire,  and  Shropshire.  Oats 
are  cultivated  in  all  the  northern  and  fenny  tracts  of 
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BRITAIK.  the  midkuid  ooimttefl.     Beans  in  most  of  the  strong 
%tm^>^^mm^  soils,  and  peas  in  the  dry  or  gravelly  parts.     Tares, 
elover,  and  sainfoin  are  tridely  di£Fased.    Potatoes  are 
grown  in  all  parts,  but  are  thought  to  attain  the 
greatest    perfection   in    Lancashire    and    Cheshire. 
Tomeps  have  now  become  a  general  crop,  and  have,  in 
many  districts,  in  a  great  measure,  supplanted  the  old 
system  of  fallow.    Hemp  and  flax  are  grown  in  some 
places,  and  hops  are  peculiar  to  others.    A  variety  of 
small  seeds  are  likewise  cultivated  in  particular  tracts, 
as  canary,  carmway,  coriander,  mustard,  rape,  poppy, 
and  some  others.    Saffron,  camomile,  madderwood, 
and  liquorice  are  also  among  the  products  of  Britain. 
Various  kinds  of  fruit  are  di£fused  over  the  whole  of 
tiie  island ;  and  horticulture  is  made  a  particular  study, 
especially  in  Scotland.    The  adaptation  of  the  soil  and 
climate  in  most  parts  of  South  Britain  to  the  growth 
of  timber,  is  strongly  evinced  by  the  state  of  the  woods 
and  plantations.      The  principal  timber  trees  in  this 
country  are  the  oak,  adi,  elm,  lime,  beech,  chestnut, 
sycamore,    maple,    birch,   elder,  hornbeam,    aspin, 
and  poplar.  The  oak  of  Britain  surpasses  that  of  most 
other  countries  in  strength  and  durability ;   qualities 
that  have  contributed  greatly  to  the  superiority  of  her 
navy.    The  principal  woodland  counties,  are  Kent, 
Surry,  Sussex,  Hampshire,  Worcestershire,  and  Che- 
shire, with  parts  of  Oxfordshire,  Berksliire,  Leicester* 
ahire,  and  Northamptonshire,  to  which  a  portion  of 
Yorkshire  and  some  other  counties  may  be  added.  The 
western  side  of  the  island  is  in  general  better  wooded 
than  the  eastern. 
Aninuils.        The  domestic  animals  of  Britain  are  too  well  known 
to  require  an  enumeration ;  and  a  specification  of  their 
several  properties  and  peculiarities  would  be  inconsis* 
tent  with  the  scope  of  this  article.    The  horses  of 
.  Britain  are  now  superior  to  those  of  most  other 
countries,  for  all  the  purposes  to  which  that  noble  ani- 
mal Is  applied.     The  whole  number  kept  in  Great 
Britain  has  been  stated  at  about  a  million  and  a  half.  A 
Similar  remark  is  also  applicable  to  the  domestic  cattle, 
the  number  of  which  maintained  in  the  island  is 
nearly  five  millions  and  a  half.    Not  only  the  general 
improvement  of  agriculture,  but  the  almost  unex- 
ampled progress  of  British  manufiictures,  have  rendered 
the  various  breeds  of  sheep  of  great  importance  in  the 
rural  economy  of  Britain ;   and  the  most  meritorious 
exertions  have  been  made  for  their  amelioration.   The 
lAliofe  number  kept  in  England  and  Wales,  including 
the  lambs  of  the  year,  has  been  stated  by  the  ablest 
Judges  at  twenty-six  millions,  and  the  annual  produce 
of  their  wool,  at  400  packs  of  ^40  pounds  each.     If 
the  number  in  Scotland  be  added,  the  total  m  Great 
Britain  cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than  thirty-five 
millions  i  but  the  wool  will  not  be  increased  in  the 
aame  proportion.    The  love  of  rural  sports,  which  has 
always  been  a  characteristic  of  tiie  British  nation,  has 
given  rise  to  several  breeds  of  dogs.    The  English 
mastiff   and    buU-dog  are    distinguished    for   their 
superior  courage  and  strength,    but   degenerate    in 
ibreign  climes.    The  wolf  and  wild  boar,  however, 
liave  long  been  extinct ;  and  the  only  quadrupeds  that 
now  present  themselves  to  the  chace  are  the  fox,  the 
stag,  and  the  hare.  Several  of  the  less  common  species 
of  wild  anhnals  are  also  found  in  the  most  woody, 
mountainoiis,  or  retired  parts  of  the  country;  but 
even  these  the  progress  of  population  and  culture 
•eems  to  have  greatly  thinned  in  comparison  vnik 


former  times.  The  badger*  otter*  martin»  hedgehog,  fiKITAIN 
squirrel,  and  several  species  oi  the  weasel  tribe  are  ^•-»%^*— 
still  met  with.  The  colley,  or  true  shepherd's  dog«  is 
said  to  be  peculiar  to  Scotland ;  and  the  wild  roe  is 
also  still  found  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  that 
country.  The  chief  birds  of  prey  are  of  the  eagle  and  ^i^*- 
hawk  kinds ;  but  thA  former  have  now  become  scarce. 
The  bustard  is  sometimes  seen  of  a  large  size,  tbou^ 
it  is  by  no  means  common.  This  noay  perhaps  be  con* 
sidered  as  the  largest  of  the  British  birds*  and  the 
golden-crested  wren  the  least.  The  nightm^e  b  the 
most  admired  of  the  musical  tribes,  as  the  wbeatear  is 
for  the  delicacy  of  its  flavour ;  but  both  are  restricted 
to  some  parts  of  South  Britain.  Game  is  plentiful  in 
most  counties  y  but  in- addition  to  those  whkh  are  com- 
mon to  England,  Scotland  presents  the  capercalzie,  and 
the  ptarmigan .  Domestic  fowls  require  no  enumeration. 
Various  birds  of  passage  annually  visit  both  North  and 
South  Britain }  among  which  those  best  known  are 
the  woodcock,  snipe,  and  several  species  of  plover. 
The  .most  useful  of  our  vnld  fowls  are  the  goose, 
duck,  tea],  and  widgeon,  vast  numbers  of  which  are 
annually  caught,  and  supply  an  extensive  article  of 
food  during  several  of  the  winter  months.  The  shores 
are  surrounded  with  multitudes  of  sea-fowl,  which 
flock  in  immense  numbers  to  particular  parts^ 
especially  the  rocky  promontories  of  the  coast.  Most 
of  the  rivers  and  lakes,  as  well  as  the  surrounding  Fiihes, 
seas,  abound  with  various  kinds  of  excellent  fish* 
In  the  inland  parts  the  most  common  are  the  salmouj 
trout,  pike,  eel,  perch,  carp,  sturgeon,  char^  and 
several  other  kinds.  On  the  coast  some  of  those 
most  frequency  taken  are  migratory,  and  are 
only  to  be  met  with  at  certain  seasons,  but  others 
are  found  at  all  times.  In  the  former  class  we  may 
enumerate  pilchards  and  mackerel,  which  are  only 
caught  near  the  southern  part  of  the  island,  while 
herrings  are  common  to  all  parts.  Some  of  the  most 
esteemed  of  the  other  class  are  the  turbot,  cod,  sole, 
ling,  hallibut,  plaice,  haddock,  whiting,  smelt,  mullet, 
doree,  and  brett.  The  latter  seems  to  be  the  most 
plentiful  off  the  coast  of  Wales.  The  shark  is  some- 
times seen,  and  the  whale  occasionally  visits  the 
northern  coasts  of  the  island,  where  the  seal  and  the 
sun -fish  are  caught.    Many  parts  of  the  shores  are  I 

well  stocked  with  shell  fish,   as  lobsters,  crabs,  and  I 

oysters.     Several  species  of  reptiles   and  numerous  I 

insects,  are  likewise  met  with  in  most  parts  of  the  I 

country.     The  precious  metals  are  not  met  with  in  Miaeralai 
sufficient  quantities  to  make  them  an  ol^ect  of  search;  i 

silver  is  extracted  from  lead  and  copper  ore.    The  i 

metallic  products  of  Britain,  as  well  as  all  her  most 
valuable  mineral  substances,  are  contained  in  the 
western  and  northern  parts  of  the  island,  while  the 
southern  and  eastern  districts,  which  are  composed  of 
secondary  formations  and  alluvial  soil,  do  not  present 
any  valuable'  SUbstancer.  Iron  ns  extensively  diffused 
over  many  of  the  central,  western,  and  northern  parts. 
Lead  is  also  obtained  in  a  great  variety  of  places  i^the 
same  regions.  Britaiti  has  always  been  considered  as 
the  peculiar  depository  of  tin.  This  is  exdusively 
confined  to  the  south-west  promontory  of  the  islandt 
which  yields  about  300  tons  annually.  The  number 
of  people  employed  in  the  various  processes  by  which 
this  metal  is  obtained,  issUted  at  nearly  10,000  f  and 
the  yearly  value  of  the  produce  at  half  a  million. 
Copper  is  fouad  in  the  great  chain  of  mountains  which 
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streCeliesr  firom  Camberlsnd  to  Cornwall,  as.weU  119  in 
flome  districta  further  north.    Coal;  hioweTer,  is  one  of 
the  most  abundant  and  valuable  of  the  British  mine- 
rals  i  and  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  working*  the 
others.    This  is  very    generalljr  diffused    over    the 
island*  with  the  exception  of  the  large  southern  and 
eastern  district  already  mentioned }  and  so  abundant 
is  the  quantity,    that  notwithstanding  the  immense 
consumption.  Dr.  Thomson  calculates  that  the  New* 
castle  coal  formations  alone  woidd  supply  the  whole 
kingdom  for  at  least  1000  years  to  come.    Salt  U 
another  of  these  valuable  minerals,  and  is  found  in  vast 
masses  of  rocks  as  well  as  in  eopions  springs^  chiefly 
in  Cheshire.     Blacklead  is  almost  peculiar  to  Great 
BritaiB.      Zinc,   bismuth,   cobah,    magnesia,  alum, 
gypsum,  fu]krs*-«3rih,  potters'-eli^i  martyle,  spar,  and 
various  kinds  of  stone  and  riata  abound  in  many  parts. 
Besides  tkese,  several  <ff  the  more  valuable  stones  are 
found  among   the  moontaina  of  Scotland.     ThAse 
inchide  agates,  rock-crystals,  topazes,.  And    others; 
wiA  the  variegated  stones  usually  denominated  Scotch 
pebhks.    The  whole  of  the  pri^perty  aiwinatty  created 
in  Great  Britain,  and  Ireland  fioom  mineB  and  mineraki 
was  estimated,  a  few  years  ago,,  by  Dr.  Col€|iiboiin, 
inclwBng  the  labour  of  extracting  and  pvcparing  the 
variova  si^tances,  at  nine  miUions^    Few  countries 
of  -Sknope  can  boast  of  mineral  waters  cither  more 
ahmdant  in  quantity>  or  more  efficacious  in   quality 
than  Britain.    It  will  be  sufficient  here  to  enumerate 
thoee  of  BBth>Bristol,  Cheltenham,  Uarrowgate,  Scar« 
borough,  Buxton,  Matlock,  Leamington,  Tunbrldge 
WeI]a,inSouthBritain;  with  those  of  Mo£fat,Feterhei^ 
Dunse,  and  Pitkeathly,  on  the  north  side  of  thcTweed. 
The  chief  manufactures  of  Great  Britain  are  of  wool, 
cotloa,  lines,  silk,  leather,  glass,  pottery>  and  metallic 
wares.  The  fabric  of  woollens  of  diffiereni  kinds  is  the 
moat  ancient,  and  may  be  considered  as  the  staf^emaou- 
fitctnre  of  the  country.     It  was  introduced  as  early  as 
the  time  of  the  Romans,  but  it  is  only  from  the  reign 
of  Edward  III,  that  its  prosperity  can  be  dated    It  is 
chiefly  confined  to  the  sostbem  division  of  the  island, 
and  indvdi]^  the  various  articles  tmit  of  wool,    is 
stated  to  emplojy  half  a  million  of  people,  while  tiie 
valae  of  the  arttcles  aoAually  produced    is    about 
4f  18/100,000.      The  cotton  manufacture  ajSbids  an 
example  of  unparalleled  rapidity  of  success.  Unknown 
tin  tbe  middle  of  the  seventeenlh  eentury,  and  not  one* 
hundredth  part  of  its  present  extent  at  the  commence- 
mfcnt    of    the  eighteenth,    it  is  now  unrivalled  in 
any  other  nation.    Blanchestar,  Glasgow,  and  iPhilAey 
nay  be  considered  as  the  prineipel  centres  of  this  trade. 
The  ingenious  application  of  machinevy  has  carried  it 
to  such  an  extent,  that  notwithstanding  the  consequent 
Aeapness  of  the  multiftMrieu^  artieies  which  are  tins 
produced,  the  totid  value  of  the  whole  canaoC  be 
ertfraaSed  at  less  thim  j£8O,€0C^00O.,  nor  the  nuaaher 
of  hidividiHds  employed  at  less  tihan  500,000  or O0O»€0Oi 
Lben  vras  eaifyestabSshed  as  one  of  the  staple  masn^ 
fltetufes  of  BrftaiB,  hut  has  now  been  psrtiy  super- 
sedcd  hy  that  of  cotton,  and  perikaps  the  annual  vakm 
oF  the   wnole   Aves    not    ejieecd*  4c«,00l^>000'.   op 
j£'i,500,000.      Britain,  however,  is  more  exteaaively 
<teM)rslterf  ^  the  prodnction'  of  hsfdware  and  other 
dKtaDie  articles  than  for  any  hvaneh  of  her  industry. 
These,'  as  well  as  the  woollen  maanlbetures,  empto^ 
vast  quanlfti^  of  native  motcriois}  while  otliers,  an 
eoMen  and  s9k,  depeo4  whoBy  upon  those  of  foreign 


growth,  and  of  distant  din»s.  The  things  induded  BRirAlM. 
under  this  head  ajje  so  numerous  ais  altogetner  to  pre-  ^  ^  ^  ^ 
elude  specification.  As  an  appoximation  to  the  total 
value  of  the  annual  produce  <^  all  the  metallic  mann* 
factures  of  this  island,  we  may  St^C  s^l8ifOQOjOOO.> 
and  the  number  of  people  employed  at  400,000.  Large 
quantities  of  silk  goods  are  made  in  the  metropolis, 
and  several  other  places  toward  the  centre  of  England, 
the  whole  annual  value  of  which  has  been  estimated 
at  a£4,200,000., '  and  the  number  of  people  employed 
at  70,000*  Leather  is  also  another  very  important 
branch,  and  including  all  the  articles  into  which  it 
is  wrought,  has  been  stated  to  amount  to  the  value 
of  4^10,000,000.,  a  year,  and  employs  nearly  300,000 
individuals.  Glass,  earthenware,  porcelain,  and  paper, 
are  Hkewise  carried  to  great  perfection  -,  besides  various 
other  mann£eictures  which  are  more  local,  or  more 
limited.  Carriages,  hats,  sugar-refineries,  breweries, 
scNqperiea,  vitriol,  copperas,  white  lead,  salt-works*  * 
a,Bd  roperies  are  spread  over  most  parts  of  the  island* 
Including  those  already  enumecatedy  with  gunpowder- 
manufactories,  distilleries,  tin -works,  &c.  the  whole 
annual  amount  cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than 
100  millions ;  about  fifteen  millions  of  which  may 
be  assigned  to  Scotland,  and  the  remainder  to  Eng- 
land. Dr.  Colquhoun  has,  indeed,  raided  the  total 
much  higher,  for  he  states  the  new  property  annually 
created  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  independently  of 
the  value  of  the  vanv  materials,  at  ^ll4fiko/)00.  The 
whole  number  of  people  thus  employed  is  about  two 
millions  and  a  half. 

In  addition  to  all  these  sources  of  industry,  tiie  Fial>erie8» 
British  fisheries  give  employment  to  a  great  number 
of  her  inhabitants,  snd  add  eonsiderahle  sums  to  her 
annual  capital,  as  well  as  supply  several  valuable 
articles  of  food  for  home  consumption  and  exportation. 
The  whole  value,  exclusrve  of  the  colonial  fisheries'of 
Newfoundland,  is  suf^KMcd  to  exceed  two  millions 
annually.  ^ 

British  commerce  began  to  rise  into  importance  Commerce, 
during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  now  surpasses  all 
that  has  been  recorded  of  any  nation  in  the  annals  of 
mankind.    The  number  of  vessels  employed  in  the 
coasting  trade  ii  very  great,  and  lately   exceed/ed 
10,000,  carrying  a  burthen  of  more  than  1,950,000 
tons*    No  very  correct  estimate  can  be  formed  of  the 
annual  value  of  the  internal  commerce  of  Britain  -,  but 
if  the  moderate  sum  of  fifteen  pounds  be  adopted  as 
the*  annual  consumption  of  each  of  its  inhabitants, 
which  according  to  the  last  cenisua  were  14,397,677,  it 
will  give  the  astonishing  amount  i^2 15,965, 155.    The 
extent  of  the  foreign- commerce  will  be  best  shown  by  . 
the  following  offianl  statements.    From  the  Report 
ordered  bv  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed  on 
the  second  of  AprU,  1819,  it  appears  that  the  amount 
of  the  imports  ajid  exports  of  Great  Britain,  for  each 
of  the  three  preceding  years,   ending  with  the  fiflh  of 
Jannasy,  and  taken  at  the  nffidsl  value,  wsa  t3ie  fel- 
losriag,  vis. 


iai7. .  . .  3^,105,666  19^....  51,949,574  7  II  Ezporta 
1818. ; . .  33,965,«!e  6  0  ....  53,IS5,fi03  4  le  and  im- 
1819 40,175,«»4  9  0  ....   56,861,ai9  ^10      ^^^ 

A  Inrge  portion  of  this  cossiated  either  a£  the  pr»> 
ductions  or  manu^Adurcs  of  the  Cnited  Ktiiy4oii| 
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BRITAIN.  The  official  value  is  also  considerably  below  the  real 
~     worth  3   and  the  follo>%ing  statement,  extracted  from 
the  same  source,  not  only  shews  the  amount  of  British 
articles  as  compared  with  the  totals  but  gives  the  real 
as  well  as  official  value. 

EXPO&TB. 

British  Produce  and  Manufactures. 


Official  taIuc. 

£.               *.  d. 

1817 36,697,610     5  8 

1818 41,588,-585   11  11 

1819 44,564,044  14  10 


Real  yaltte. 

42,955,2.56  3  8 
43,626,253  14  2 
48,903,760  16  1 


VeMcls  ^^   carrying  on  this   commerce  the  same  official 

employed,  document  states  the  following  numbers  of  vessels  as 
employed,  including  their  repeated  voyages  from  all 
.  parts  of  the  world,  with  the  amount  of  their  tonnage, 
and  the  number  of  men  and  boys  engaged  in  navi- 
gating them.  The  day  on  which  each  year  terminates^ 
is  the  same  as  that  for  the  commercial  amounts. 

Entered  Inwards. 

British  and  Irish  Vessels, 


1817... 
1818. . . 
1819. . . 

Vessels.                  Tons. 

. . .  16,754 1,966,890 

. . .  18,707 2,240,675  . . . . 

...20,401  ....   2,470,779  .... 

Foreign  Vessels, 

Men. 
119,779 
131,901 
143,800 

1817... 
1818... 

1819. . . 

...   3,163 401,792 

...       9,OtVO     ....           4  Ud,d  11      •  ■   *  • 

Total  Number  of  Vessels. 

22,253 
24,745 
40,690 

1817... 
1818. . . 
1819... 

. . .  19,579 2,284,476  . . . , 

...21,870  ....   2,642,467.... 
...26,299 3,162,290 

Cleared  Outwards. 
British  and  Irish  Vessels. 

142,032 
156,646 
184,490 

1817. . . 
1818... 
1819. . . 

Vessels.                       Tons. 
.  .  .  17>3o3    ....    l,9o7w94  .  *  .  • 

.  . .  19,754 2,249,206 

...19,791   ....   2,401,067.... 

Men. 
123,733 
136,947 
142,476 

Foreign  Vessels. 

1817 2,260  329,942 

1818 2,647  396,164 

1819 5,063  671,342 


.... 


20,156 
32,981 
36,764 


Total  Number  of  Vessels. 

1817 19,643   ....    2,317,736 143,889 

1818 22,428  ....    2,645,370  ....  159,928 

1819 24,854 3,072,409 179,240 


Amonnt  of  Nearly  two-thirds  of  this  immense  traffic  is  carried 
British  on  in  the  port  of  London,  and  about  one-sixth  of  the 
ihipping  whole  shipping  of  the  Empire  belongs  to  that  port. 
The  following  statement,  extracted  from  official 
documents,  ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be 
printed  at  the  same  time,  shews  the  amount  of  ship- 
ping belonging  to  the  British  Empire,  on  an  average 
of  the  three  years  1816,  1817,  and  1818,  with  the 
amount  of  their  tonnage,  and  the  number  of  indivi- 
duals employed  to  navigate  them. 


Vessels.         Tons.  Men. 

England 17,229. .  2,103,254. . )  30,399 


BRITAIN. 


Scotland 3,008. . 

Ireland   1,106. . 

Isle  of  Guernsey    . .  64. . 

Jersey 80. . 

Man    353.. 

BritishPlantations ..  3,610. . 


265,677..  19,000 

65,519..  5,855 

7,254. .  483 

8,375..  620 

8,998. .  2,316 

248,712..  15,817 


Total 


. .  •  • 


25,450. .  2,707,789. .  174,490 


To  illustrate  the  extent  of  British  shipbuUding,  which 
not  only  constitutes  an  important  branch  of  her 
industry,  but  forms  an  integral  item  in  her  commerce^ 
we  shall  give  an  average  of  the  official  statement  for 
the  years  1817, 1818,*  1819,  of  such  as  were  built  and 
registered  during  that  period,  viz. 


Vessels. 

England    564  . 

Scotland    160  , 

Ireland 64  , 

Isle  of  Guernsey 3  , 

Jersey    1 

Man 7  . 


Tonnage. 
....  66,962 
....      14,785 

2^82 

....  280 

101 

187 
British  Plantations 264 21,681 


Total 1063 


106,478 


As  a  conclusion  to  this  brief  summary  of  the  manu- 
factures and  commerce  of  Britain,  we  shall  subjoin 
Dr.  Colquhoun's  recapitulation  of  the  new  property 
annually  created  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  This  he 
states  to  be  from 

£ 

Agriculture    216,817,624 

Mines  and  minerals 9,000,000 

Manufactures    114,230,000 

Inland  trade 31,500,000 

Foreign  commerce  and  shipping. . . .   46,373,748 

Coasting  trade 2,000,000 

fisheries   (inclusive    of  the  colonial 

fisheries  of  Newfoundland) 2,100,000 

Banks,  viz.  chartered  banks  and  pri- 
vate banking  establishments    ....     3,500,000 
Foreign  income     5,000,000 

Total jS430,521,372 


New  pro- 
perty an- 
nually 
produced. 


At  the  close  of  the  late  war,  the  army  immediately 
belonging  to  the  empire,  or  exclusive  of  foreign  troops 
in  British  pay,  amounted  to  640,000  men ;  while  the 
total  number  bearing  arms  in  the  cause  and  pay  of 
Britain  exceeded  a  million.  Since  the  peace,  the  foreign 
troops  have  been  discharged,  and  both  the  number  and 
extent  of  the  native  regiments  has  been  so  much  re- 
duced, that  the  whole  number  of  effective  men  is  now 
less  than  100,000.  The  navy,  too,  at  the  same  period, 
included  more  than  1000  vessels  of  all  sizes,  manned  by 
184,000  seamen;  but  these  are  now  reduced  to  a  num- 
ber proportionate  to  the  wants,  of  the  nation^  and  the . 
present  state  of  Europe. 

The  following  abstract  of  the  net  produce  of  the 
revenue  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  for  the  year 
ending  5th  January  1817»  not  only  exhibits  the  total 
amount  for  that  year,  but  the  principal  sources  froia 
which  it  was  derived,  with  the  actual  produce  of  each* 
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Consolidated  Duties    6>306,448 

Annuid  Duties 2,393,201 

War  Taxes 1,008,366 

Total  produce  of  the  Customs  ..  9,708,015 

Consolidated  (including  Assessed  Takes 

in  Ireland)   20,161,318 

Annual  Duties 534,124 

WarTaxes 4,462,074 

Total  produce  of  the  Excise  . . .  .25,157*516 

Stamps 6,472,106 

Post  Office 1,498,001 

Assessed  Taxes    5,783,322 

Property  Tax 11,185,584 

Land  Tax 1,127,929 

Miscellaneous .' 444,688 

Unappropriated  Duties 374,006 

Pensions  and  Annual  Duties 4,016 


26,889,652 

Total  Ne";  Revenue  for  1817  . .   jf  61,755,183 

1818 51,660,448 

1819 68,348,715 

1820 48,162,232 

As  the  war  taxes  have  ceased,  and  other  reductions 
have  been  made  to  accord  with  peace,  and  meet  the 
circumstances  of  the  times,  the  annual  income  is  now 
still  further  reduced.  To  exhibit  the  gross  amount 
of  its  maximum  during  several  years,  the  following 
totals  are  inserted  ;  viz.  for  the  years  ending  with  the 
5th  of  January,  from  1810  to  1819  inclusive. 

£.  £. 

1810 70,240,227  1815 41 ,324,292 

181 1 74,040,544  1816 ... .  85,3 1 1 ,707 

1812 71,113,588  1817 73,022,676 

1813 70,455,680  1818 47,247,631 

1814. . . .  79,448,111  1819. . .  .71,074,746 

Vast  as  this  income  is,  the  national  expenditure 
waa  still  greater,  and  the  Public  Debt  increased  in  a 
rapid  and  alarming  ratio,  mitigated  only  by  one  circum- 
stance, namely,  that  owing  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
country  British  subjects  had  become  the  principal  fund 
liolders.  In  1814,  nearly  seventy  millions  were  added  to 
the  former  amount ;  and  in  1816,  the  sum  was  increased 
bj  more  than  fifty  millions.  The  following  statement 
shows  the  amount  of  the  National  Debt,  distinguishing 
tiie  redeemed  and  unredeemed,  with  the  annuid  charge 
thereon,  and  the  Sinking  Fund  applicable  to  its  dis- 
charge, from  the  official  document,  up  to  the  5th  of 
January  1818,  as  consolidated  by  56  George  III.c.  98. 

£. 

Public  Funded  Debt 1,109,123,032 

Debt  redeemed 358,557,624 

Debt  unredeemed 748,201,991 

Charges,  exclusive  of  the  Sinking 

Fund,  estimated  at   27,866,439 

Sinking  Fund  estimated  at 13,847,137 

Total  Annuid  Charge^  estimated  at  *    41,713,576 

TOL.  Z2X« 


A  slight  and  gradual  reduction  of  this   amount,  BklTAl}^. 
however,  has  taken  place  since  the  period  above  stated.  ^'— >r~^ 

In  South  Britain  the  Church  is  Episcopal,  but  in  the  R«lifirM>n. 
northern  part  of  the  island  the  foundation  is  Presby- 
terianism.  The  fullest  toleration  exists  in  each. 
The  Ecclesiastical  establishment  in  North  Britain  is 
founded  upon  an  equality  of  rank  among  aU  the  pres- 
byters or  pastors.  Scotland,  like  England,  Is  divided 
into  parishes,  and  a  number  of  these  contiguous  divi- 
sions, when  united  together  under  the  superiutendence 
of  the  ministers,and  a  chosen  number  of  the  ruling  elders, 
form  a  Presbytery,  and  a  union  of  Presbyteries  consti- 
tutes a  Synod,  lliese  manage  the  Ecclesiastical  affairs 
of  their  respective  districts  with  a  regular  appeal  from 
the  lower  bodies  to  the  higher,  and  Irom  these  last  to 
the  General  Assembly,  which  consists  of  361  members, 
chosen  by  the  Universities,  Presbyteries,  and  Royal 
Burghs,  and  is  the  highest  Ecclesiastical  authority  in 
Scotland.  All  the  transactions  of  the  inferior  courts 
are  subject  to  the  revision  of  this  Assembly,  which  has 
also  the  power  of  making  laws  for  the  government 
and  discipline  of  the  Church. 

Besides  the  island  of  Great  Britain,  the  European  Extent  of 
dominions  of  the  Empire  include  Ireland,  the  Isle  of  Empire. 
Man,  and  the  other  smaller  islands  contiguous  to  the 
coasts  of  these,  with  the  islands  of  Jersey  and  Guern- 
sey, and  the  adjacent  isles,  in  the  British  seas,  nearer 
the  coast  of  France.  The  fortress  of  Gibraltar  and  the 
isle  of  Malta,  with  the  small  dependent  island  of  Gozo 
in  the  Mediterranean.  In  Asia,  Britain  possesses  Hin- 
dostan ;  Ceylon,  and  various  other  islands  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  and  the  Oriental  Archipelago  i  comprising  a 
vast  extent  of  territory,  and  a  population  several  times 
greater  than  that  of  her  native  dominions. — In  Africa, 
she  holds  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Sierra  Leone,  and 
several  other  settlements  on  the  western  coast,  with 
St.  Helena  and  other  islands  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean.— 
lA  the  New  World,  she  rules  over  Canada,  and  the 
regions  round  Hudson's  Bay,  with  Nova  Scotia,  New 
Brunswick,  the  islands  of  Newfoundland,  St.  John, 
and  Cape  Breton.  To  these  must  be  added  the  numer- 
ous colonies  in  the  West  Indies,  and  on  the  coast  of 
South  America  ;  which  though  now  diminished  by  the 
restoration  of  many  of  the  late  conquests,  are  still 
extensive  and  important  to  her  commerce.  The  pos- 
session of  New  Holland  and  the  adjacent  islands,  ^ves 
her  immense  tracts  in  Australia ;  while  many  of  the 
Polynesian  Isles,  spread  over  the  vast  Pacific  Ocean, 
consider  themselves  under  the  protection  of  Great 
Britain.  Thus  her  authority  extends  over  two-thirds 
of  the  globe  in  reference  to  longitude  ;  and  it  may 
therefore  without  hyperbole  be  said,  that  the  sun 
never  sets  upon  her  possessions  3  for,  within  this  vast 
range,  various  places  have  noon  and  midnight  at  the 
same  moment.  Stretching  also,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  intermediate  spaces,  from  the  arctic  circle  to 
the  33d  degree  of  south  latitude,  the  four  seasons  are 
experienced  within  her  dominions  at  the  same  time. 
The  colonies  of  Britain,  therefore,  spread  themselves 
through  every  climate,  and  yield  every  variety  t>f 
natural  product. 

To  give  our  readers  as  clear  an  idea  as  possible  of  Vast 
the  multitudes  of  mankind   embraced  by  the  wide  population, 
ramifications  of  the  British  possessions  and  colonies, 
we  shall  endeavour  to  collect  them  into  one  summary 
view;  adoptinj^  the  nearest  round  numbers  of  the  most 
correct  estimates,  as  best  adapted  for  the  purpose. 
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BRITAIN^ 

NEW. 


lohjibltaalB. 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  according 

to  the  last  census,  about 2I>380^000 

Islands  in  the  British  seas     90^000 

The  other  European  dependencies  . .        140^000 
British  India*  since  the  late  acquisi- 
tions, according  to  Mr.  Hamilton's 

statement 83>000,000 

Ceylon  and  the  other  settlements  in 
the  Indian  Ocean,  and  the  Oriental 
Archipelago    1,070,000 

^  Carried  forward  . .   105,$$0,000 


B  R  I 

Inhabitanti. 
Brought  forward  . .    105^680,000 
Colonies  and  settlements  in  Africa  . .        130jOOO 
British    possessions,    north    of   the 

United  States,  in  America    1,000,000 

West  Indies  and  South  America,  the 

greatest  part  of  whom  are  Negroes       810,000 
Australia,  &c 50,000 


Total  Population  within  the  territo-i  \  ,,vy  jwr#¥on«k 
rial  dominions  of  Great  Britain  .  /  *"7'^«>«» 


BRITAIN. 

BRITAIN, 
NEW. 


BaiTAiNj  New,  a  vast  country  of  North  America* 
lying  round  Hudson  s  Bay,  north  and  west  of  Upper 
and  Lower  Canada,  and  comprising  Labrador,  New 
North  and  South  Wales.  This  region  is  attached  tp 
the  government  of  Lower  Canada,  and  belongs  to 
Great  Britain.  The  face  of  the  country  is  various,  but 
where  it  is  not  covered  with  forests,  its  general  aspect 
IS  that  of  sterility.  South-west  ofHudson*s  Bay,  froo^ 
Moose  river  to  Churchill's  river,  the  country  is  for  the 
most  part  flat,  and  the  plains  extend  in  some  places 
for  a  distance  of  600  miles,  partly  covered  with 
marshes,  and  partly  wooded  with  pines^  birch,  larch, 
and  willows.  North  of  Churchill*s  river^  and  towards 
the  east  coast,  the  country  is  high,  rocky,  and  barren^ 
every  where  defying  the  utmost  art  of  cultivation.  It 
is  covered  with  vast  masses  of  rock,  intermixed  with 
frightful  mountains  and  fruitless  vallies.  Some  of  the 
hiUs  are  of  considerable  elevation  and  extremely  rug- 
ged, and  the  vallies  are  either  filled  with  lakes  and 
morasses,  or  covered  with  stunted  pines,  firsi  birchj 
and  juniper.  The  climate  is  extremely  severe,  and 
vegetation  entirely  ceases  on  the  coast  about  the  60th 
degree  of  latitude.  The  principal  rivers  of  these 
northern  regions  are  Mackenzie's  river.  Copper  Mine 
river.  Nelson's,  Churchill's,  Albany,  Moose,  Seal, 
Severn,  Rupert,  and  Pokerekesko.  The  chief  lakes«  at 
least  as  far  as  yet  known,  (for  our  knowledge  of  this 
part  of  the  globe  is  still  very  imperfect,)  are  Winnipeg, 
Slave  lake,  the  Lake  of  the  Hills,  and  Athapescow. 
As  the  population  is  very  scanty,  the  wild  animals  are 
proportionally  numerous,  such  as  bears,  beavers, 
several  species  of  deer,  musquashes  and  others,  which 
nature  has  adapted  to  support  the  cold  of  these  dreary 
regions.  The  chief  trade  is  in  furs,  and  is  carried  on 
by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Compiiny,  and  the  North  West 
Company,  who  employ  a  few  ships,  and  have  forts 
established  in  various  parts  of  the  country  for  the 
collection  of  furs  from  the  native  hunters,  with  whom 
they  generally  barter  such  articles  as  are  adapted  to 
their  wants,  or  rather  to  their  desires.  It  was  in  tra- 
versing these  dreary  and  inhospitable  regions,  that 
Captain  Franklin  and  his  party  suffered,  so  much  in 
their  late  expedition  to  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean; 
aiid  to  their  account  we  ious(  ref^r  for  an  in- 
teresting narrative  of  their  hardships  and  adventures, 
a^  well  as  for  several  views  of  the  country>  its  inha* 
bHonts,  produqtipns,  and  suph  otlier  objects  as  came 
within  their  ob^rvatioo. 

Bbitainj  Nswi  a  group  of  Islandi  b^laogipf  %q 


Australia,  and  separated  by  a  strait  from  the  north- 
east of  New  Guinea.  Including  New  Ireland,  this 
group  consists  of  two  large  islands,  surrounded  by 
several  smaller  ones.  The  situation  of  these  islands, 
however,  has  not  yet  been  determined  with  sufficient 
accuracy  to  enable  geographers  to  lay  them  down  with 
much  precision.  They  appear  to  stretch  from  about  Situation 
2°  30^  to  6®  of  south  latitude,  and  from  149°  to  153°  »nd  extent, 
of  east  longitude,  Nor  hos  the  number  of  islands  which 
the  group  includes  been  correctly  ascertained.  New  Bri- 
tain is  a  long  narrow  island,  stretching  nearly  from  east 
to  west,  and  separated  from  New  Ireland  by  a  strait 
which  washes  its  northern  shores.  The  latter  has  alsa 
been  sometimes  called  New  Hanover.  The  whole 
extent  of  the  group  is  supposed  to  include  about 
10,000  square  miles  ;  but  no  estimate  appears  to  have 
been  formed  as  to  their  total  population,  though  some 
of  them  are  known  to  be  comparatively  well  peopled* 

There  appears  to  be  little  doubt  that  these  islands  Discoreiy. 
were  partially  seen  by  Schouten  as  early  as  1616,  who 
sailed  along  the  northern  shores  of  New  Ireland,  which 
also  lay  nearly  in  the  track  of  Tasman,  in  1649.  It 
was  Dampier,  however,  who  first  ascertained  that  New 
Britain  was  an  island,  by  sailing,  through  the  strait 
which  bears  his  name,  and  separates  it  from  New 
Guinea.  He  anchored  9i  Port  Montagu  in  the  former 
island,  and  speaks  of  its  diversified  surface,  its  woody 
hills,  fertile  vallies,  ami  pleasant  streams.  The  people 
he  saw  resembled  the  Papuas,  and  showed  great  des« 
terity  in  managing  their  canoes.  The  same  navigator 
also  anchored  in  a  bay  of  the  neighbouring  island  of 
New  Ireland,  which  he  supposed  to  be  a  part  of  New 
Britain;  but  Captain  Carteret  passed  through  the 
strait  which  divides  them,  in  17^7>  and  gave  it  the 
name  of  St.  George's  Channel.  New  Britain  likewise 
lay  in  the  track  of  Roggewein  in  17^*  and  of  BoU" 
gaioville  in  1T68. 

Some  of  this  gvoap  appear  to  be  velcapic*  for  when  Oeneral 
they  were  seen  by  the  French  in   1793,  one  of  the  *ppeai«nce 
islands  discharged  volumes  of  sinc»ke»  and  torrenteof  J^^™** 
lava  ran  from  the  xnountains  into  the  sea.  Many  parts 
of  the  coast  were  diversified  and  pleasant  i  but  others 
were  monntaino^w  and  chiefly  crowned  with  forests, 
filled  with  flocks  of  pigeons  and  several  other  kindt  of 
birds.  Grovet  of  cocoa-out  trees  skirted  aU  the  lower 
parts  of  the  coast,  and  M-  I^ibiUardiere  eay«  thai  New 
Ireland  produce*  nutmegs.    He  also  mentions  a  new 
species  of  palm  of  ^reat  bftgbl>  with  aielen  of  aeiid 
tiidber*  MaB|^4iabitations  were  seen  dispersed  arnoni; 
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MTTAgf,  thegraves;  and  the  hiliabitaiits^  who  were  armed  with 
•"*  spears  headed  with  flint,  manifested  a  decided  hostility 
to  the  navigators  when  they  approached  the  -shore. 
Those  seen  by  Carteret  bad  their  faces  marked  with 
white  stripes,  «nd  their  hair  md  beards  covered  with 
wUte  powder.  Their  canoes  were  made  by  hollowing 
the  trunks  of  kurge  liees  ;  and  one  of  them  seen  by 
Hieir  Boropean  visiters  was  otnety  feet  long.  Coral 
reeh  abound  in  this  part  of  the  ocean,^  and  render 
many  of  the  narrow  passages  among  the  islands  very 
dangerous  to  large  vessels. 

BRirrAN  V,  or  Baetagvb,  one  of  the  largest  Pro- 
▼inccs  of  France,  which  occupies  the  western  promon- 
tory of  that  Kingdom,  forming  a  peninsula  washed  on 
all  sides  except  its  eastern  borders  by  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  On  the  land  side,  it  joins  Poitou^  Anjou,  Maine, 
and  Normandy ;  and  is  estimated  at  177^  square  miles, 
and  at  a  late  enumeration,  contained  about  2^99^,100 
inhabitants.    Brittany  is  supposed  to  have  derived  its 
name  from  the  Bretons  or  ibrets,  who  were  expelled 
from  England,  and  took  refuge  in  this  part  of  the  con* 
tinent  in  the  fifth  eentury ;  and  it  was  for  some  time 
called   LUtle  Britmn  to  distinguish  it  from  Great  Bri- 
tain.    It  appears  to  have  been  anciently  governed  by 
sovereigns  who  bore  the  title  of  Kings,  but  was  after- 
wards constituted  into  one  of  the  ancient  Dukedoms 
of  France,  till  it  was  joined  to  the  crown  by  Francis  I. 
in  1533.    The  Province  was  divided  into  two  great 
divisions,  the  Upper  and  Lower ;    the  former  occu- 
pying the  eastern,  and  the  latter  the  western  part.  The 
eoast  contains  several  good  harbours  and  anchoring 
places,  but  there  are  few  navigable  rivers  of  impor- 
tance. The  principal  stream  is  the  Vilaine,  which  rises 
in  the  department  of  the  Ille  et  Vilaine,  flows  through 
Rennes  to  Redon,  and  fdls  into  the  sea  near  Roche- 
Bernard.    Brittany  is  also  washed  by  the  lower  part 
of  the  Loire,  after  it  is  joined  by  the  Indre.    The  cli- 
mate is  cold  and  humid  along  the  coast,  but  more 
temperate  in  the  interior,  where  there  are  several  large 
forests,  but  more  extensive  heaths.    Agriculture  has 
made  but  little  progress  in  this  peninsula,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  nearly  one  half  of  its  surface  still  lies 
waste.  Com  and  wine,  however,  ere  produced  in  some 
particular  places,  but  the  quantity  is  comparatively 
small  in  proportion  to  the  surface  of  the  country.  The 
letter  is  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  vicinity  of 
Nantes,  and  even  there  it  is  of  an  inferior  quality  to 
that  yielded  by  many  other  districts.    Flax  and  hemp 
are  more  generally  diffused  over  the  Province,  and  are 
grown  in  much  greater  abundance,  and  of  a  good 
qnality.    The  pasturage  in  several  parts  is  good,  and 
many  horses  are  bred,  with  which  some  of  the  adja- 
cent provinces  are  partially  supplied.     Some  of  the 
more  common  kinds  of  fruit,  pvticularly  j^iples  and 
pears,  are  abundant  and  good,  and  lai^e  quantities  of 
cyder  and  perry  are  annually  made,  which  in  addition 
to  wrater  constitute  the  chief  beverage  of  the  people. 
Salt  is  made  in  several  of  the  bays  on  the  sea  coast. 
Coals,  lead  and  iron  are  also  found  in  various  parts  $ 
mineral  waters  are  also  met  with.    In  consequence 
of  the  low  state  of  agriculture,  many  of  the  inha- 
bitants are  veiy  poor,  and  appear  wretched,  when 
coaipared  to  the  same  ^lass  in  most  parts  of  England. 
The  principal  manufactures  which  are  carried  on  arise 
diiefly  from  the  flax,  hemp,  and  iron  produced  in  the 
country,  with  the  addition  of  a  few  sugar  refineries. 
The  fisheries  along  the  coast  likewise  employ  a  con- 


siderable number  of  the  inhabitants  j  and  large  quan-    ^^^^ 
titles  of  sardels,  mackarel,  mullet,  and  oysters  are  sent        _. 
to  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  flRITTLE. 

The  i9habitants  of  this  Province  differ  from  those 
in  the  other  districts  of  France.  Being  the  descend- 
ants of  the  ancient  Britons  who  took  refuge  there 
when  expelled  from  their  native  country  by  the  Saxons ; 
their  language,  which  is  called  Bas-Breton,  and  some- 
times Armorican,  is  a  dialect  of  the  Celtic,  and  is  more 
nearly  allied  to  the  Gaelic  and  Irish  than  to  the  French. 
The  manners  and  usages  of  the  people  also  participate 
more  or  less  of  the  same  kindred  qualities.  When  the 
territory  of  France,  at  the  revolution,  was  subdivided 
into  departments,  Brittany  formed  five  of  these  divisions* 
The  first  and  second  were  created  out  of  the  upper 
Province,  the  third  and  fourth  out  of  the  lower,  and 
the  fifth  out  of  both.  The  following  is  a  recent  state- 
ment  of  the  population  of  the  departments,  and  each 
of  their  chief  towns. 

Departments.        Population.  Cliief  Towns.  Inhabitants. 

1.  Ille  et  Vilame 508,344. .  Rennes    . . 98,600 

8.  Loire  Inferieure . .  407,627. .  Nantes 76,128 

3.  Finisterre    452,895. .  Quimper  . .  6,639 

4.  Morbihan    403,423 . .  Vannes     . .  10,605 

5.  C6tes  du  Nord    . .  519,620. .  St.  Brieux     8,750 

While  the  ecclesiastical  establishments  of  France 
maintained  their  full  extent,  Brittany  was  divided  into 
nine  Bishoprics  3  but  at  the  revolution  these  were 
reduced  to  five,  one  tor  each  department  ^  the  whole 
being  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Archbishop  of 

Tours. 

BRITTLE,     1      See  Bbickle.   A.  S.  brytan,fran» 
Bri'ttlxness. /^ere,    commnuere  s    that  may  be 
broken,  fragile,  frail. 

The  bot  yB  1  yckenede  to  our  body  >at  hroUl  j»  of  kynde. 

Piers  Piauhwuin,  foL  168. 

And  we  ban  this  tresonr  in  brotii  vessels,  that  the  worthynesse 
be  of  Goddis  vertu  and  not  of  ns.       WUiif.    2  Corinth,  ch.  tv. 

I  rede  UtA  to  break  their  bondes,  sold  to  follow  rif  ht  by  the 
Idayne  and  open  wav,  and  to  be  content,  and  not  too  ambitious . 
for  it  is  new  eoill  climing,  the  boughes  be  brittle, 

Tyndall.     Woriet,  fol.  376. 

Bieanse  I  know  the  great  vastablenesse 
Brittle  as  glasse,  vnto  m3r8elfe  I  saie 
Trusting  in  other  as  great  brutelnesse 
As  Inconstant,  and  as  rntrae  of  faie 
Tho  some  be  true,  I  wot  ri^t  few  are  they. 

Chmttcer,    Tke  Comfilaint  of  Creseide,  fol.  197. 

Neaeilhelesse,  we  remcmbrynge  the  hrytUmese  of  your  promspae 
and  SBSpectyage  though  not  wboly  beleuyng  so  much  vostedfast- 
ness  thought  it  right  expedient  and  necessaric  to  put  our  saide 
realme  in  a  redynes  for  resistyng  of  your  saydc  enterprises. 

Hall.     The  fifth  yere  of  Kyng  Henry  VIII. 

Farewell,  thou  pretty  brittle  piece 

Of  fine  cut  crystal,  which  once  was. 
Of  all  my  fortune  and  my  bliss. 

The  only  glass. 

Cotton.    A  Vindication. 

Fearing  much  by  Ae  fresh  example  they  had  of  late,  the 
frailtie  and  brittlenesse  of  high  fortunes. 

Holland.    Ammianne,  fol.  286. 

For  no  man  takes  or  keeps  a  vow 
But  just  at  he  sees  others  do; 
Nor  are  the^  obligM  to  be  so  brittle^ 
As  not  to  yield  and  bow  a  little. 

Butler.    Hudibras,  part  iii.  can.  3. 

So  that  unluckily  striking  his  basket  of  brittle  ware,  which  was 
the  foundation  of  all  his  grandeur,  he  kicked  his  glasses  to  a 
great  distance  from  him  into  the  street,  and  broke  them  into  ten 
thousand  pieces.  Spectator,  No.  535. 
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And  BOW  Un  best  of  brittle  ware 

Hit  Bimiptuoiis  tebte  grac'd : 
The  gentle  emblems  of  the  fair. 

In  beauteouB  order  plac'd. 

CuHHinfkmm,    The  broken  CJdfuu 

A  man  who  believes  himself  made  of  glass,  shall  yet  reason 
▼ery  justly  concerning  the  means  of  preserving  the  Mttleneu  from 
flaws  and  fractures,  BeattU,    Oh  TTrutk,  part  i.  ch.  L 

BRIX£N>  a  Priacipality  and  town  of  the  Austrian 
Empire.  This  district,  which  was  formerly  a  Bishop* 
ric,  but  secularized  among  the  late  changes,  contains 
an  area  of  about  373  square  miles,  with  a  population 
of  27iOOO  individuals,  and  is  encompassed  by  Tyrol 
Proper^  the  Principality  of  Trent,  and  the  Lombardo- 
Venetian  Kingdom.  Its  general  aspect  is  mountainous, 
but  some  of  the  vallies  and  lower  slopes  of  the  hills  of 
favourable  aspect,  particularly  along  the  banks  of  the 
Eisach,  produce  grapes  that  yield  good  wine.  Brixen 
was  ceded  to  Bavaria  In  1806,  but  restored  to  Austria 
with  the  rest  of  the  Tyrol,  in  1815.  It  contains  three 
towns  and  a  great  number  of  villages,  most  of  them 
small.  The  chief  town  is  Brixen,  which  was  formerly 
the  residence  of  the  Bishop,  and  is  situated  near 
Mount  Brenner,  one  of  the  highest  summits  of  the 
Tridentine  Alps.  It  is  built  principally  in  the  Italian 
style,  at  the  junction  of  the  Rienz  and  Eisach,  is  nearly 
encompassed  by  mountains,  and  contains  about  4000 
inhabitants.  It  is  surrounded  with  a  wall,  and  has 
five  gates.  The  principal  buildings  are  a  magnificeut 
cathedral,  an  Episcopal  palace,  and  a  church.  Brixen 
is  nearly  forty  miles  south  of  Inspruck,  in  lat*  46^  40^ 
N.  and  long.  1 1°  37'  E. 

BRIZA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  plants,  class  Triandria, 
order  Digynia.  Natural  order  GramiKec^jor  Grasses. 
Generic  character  :  corolla  two-valved,  ventricose, 
the  valves  cordate,  obtuse,  awnless  3  seed  adnate,  with 
the  corolla.  English  name.  Quaking  grass. 

This  genus  contains  seven  species,  two  of  which, 
the  B,  minor,  and  B,  media,  are  natives  of  Britain. 
BROACH,  v,^      A.  S.  breccan  $  Dutch,  hreken;   It. 
Broach,  n.      >brocciare.  See  Junius  and  Tooke.  See 
Bro^acher.    J  also  Abroach. 
Broches,  the  n.  is  used  in  Piers  Plouhman,  as  we 
now  use  matches,  a  bit  of  wood  broken  or  split  off.  As 
a  consequent  application, 

A  broach  is  any  thing  which  (being  so  broken  or  split 
off)  will  pierce  through,  stick  through,  penetrate. 
Thus  a  broach  of  eels,  is  a  stick  of  eels ;  so  many  eels 
hroched,  spitted  or  stuck  through.  A  spit,  a  pin,  are 
also  so  called : — that  part  of  certain  ornaments,  by 
which  it  is  stuck  on  3  and  subsequently  the  whole 
ornament. 

"  Fr.  brocher,  to  spit ;  to  broche  a  horse  is  to  spur 
him,  to  strike  him  with  spurs,  almost  to  stick  him 
with  spurring.*'     Cotgrave. 

To  broach  a  vessel,  is  (perforare)  to  bore  through, 
to  break  into,  to  pierce  through. 

To  broach  a  doctrine  is  to  break  it,  to  break  it  open, 
to  disclose,  to  publish  it. 

A  broehe  of  brennyng  fare  wasputte  ^nrgbe  an  home,  that  was 
putt  in  bis  fondement,  into  K.  Edward  Second's  body. 

JL  Glouceiter,  t.  Glossary,  p.  628. 

Vor  brocheit  k  ringes,  &  rinimes  al  to, 

&  the  calis  of  the  weued  [altar]  me  saolde  ther  to. 

Id.  p.  489. 

fe  Inglis  armed  stout  foward  ^  Scottis  dronb, 

^r  Btcdes  broched  ^ei  fast.  R,  Brunne,  p.  277 • 


>tf  Unect  tU  forth  Ud,  &  i&  msa  5r«ciM  his  itede. 

IL  Brumne,  p.  305. 

For  be  that  rappes  a  rojrall  on  his  cappe. 
Before  he  put  one  penny  in  his  purise. 

Had  neede  tume  quiche  and  broch  a  better  tappe. 
Or  els  hit  drinke  may  chance  to  grow  the  wursae. 

Ouseoigne,    MetMrie§* 

[He]  aisembled  together  all  his  lordesand  other  of  hys  prioate 
coonsayl,  by  whose  mvndes  it  was  concluded  and  determined, 
that  he  shoulde  maofully  and  couragiously  perceauer  and  precede 
in  thys  brQchtd  and  begonne  enterprice. 

HtUL     The  seventh  yere  of  Kyng  Henry  VH, 

I  then  well  perceioed  Uiabiliment  royall  of  the  Frenche  kyng, 
his  garment  was  a  chemew,of  clothe  of  silner,  culpond  with  cloth 
ofgolde,  of  dama8kecantellwise,aodgardedon  thebordours  with 
the  burgon  bendes,  and  ouer  that  a  cloke  of  broched  satten. 

Jd.     The  twelfth  yere  of  Kyng  Henry  mi. 

0  Diomede  thou  hast  both  broche  and  belta 
Which  Troilus  gaue  me  in  tokening 

Of  his  true  loue. 

Chancer,    The  Complaint  of  Creseide,  fol.  197. 

1  found  that  absent  Troylus  was  foitfot. 

When  Dyomede  had  got  both  brooch  and  belt. 
Both  gloue  and  hand,  yea  harte  and  all  God  wal, 
When  absent  Troylus  did  in  sorrowes  swclL 

Gascoigne,    Dan  Bartholomew  of  Bathe, 

And  some  failed  not  to  take  the  childe  and  bynde  it  to  a  broch, 
and  lay  it  to  the  fyre  to  rost,  the  father  &  mottier  looking  on. 

Sir  Thomas  More,     Workes,  fol.  259. 

Hewe  fire  at  the  flynt  four  hundred  wyoter. 

But  thou  haue  towe  to  take  it,  with  tinder  broches 

All  thy  labour  is  loste.  Piers  Ptbuhman, 

Hezekiah  surely  had  more  corruption  twenty  yeeres  before  bis 
recorery  out  of  his  sicknesse,  then  at  that  time,  and  yet  it  wrought 
not  so,  that  we  reade  of,  as  it  did  then  ;  not  that  the  barrell  was 
then  fuller,  but  that  now  it  was  broached  lower,  and  a  greater  vent 
given,  and  so  it  came  more  gushing  out,  dregs  and  all. 

Goodwin,     The  Tryall  of  a  Christianas  growth. 

But  by  reason  of  his  nonconformity,  and  the  many  errors  he 
had  broached,  his  calling  was  question'd,  and  the  orders  being  well 
scan*d,  were  found  spurious  and  counterfeit. 

JVood,    Athene  Oxon,  ii.  473. 

But  he  will  say,  Uiat  all  this  old  wine  savours  of  the  cask  ; 
therefore  we  will  spend  no  more  time  in  broaching  of  it.  Taste  of 
the  new.  Spelman,     The  Apology, 

And  who  so  the  brooch  beareth  on  his  breast. 

It  is  eke  of  such  virtue  and  such  kind. 
That  thioke  upon  what  thing  him  liketh  best. 

And  he  as  blive  shall  it  have  and  finde. 

Browne,     The  Shepheards  Pipe,  Eclogue  }, 

Neither  was  Aristotle  the  first  broacher  or  inventer  of  this 
doctrine }  Plato  before  him  having  plainly  asserted  the  same. 

Cudworth,     Intellectual  System,  151. 

There  was  never  any  heresy  so  damnable,  nor  schism  so  dan- 
gerous, ever  brewed  in  hell,  or  broached  on  earth,  but  it  hath 
been  swallowed  down  by  some  or  other  only  upon  this  account, 
because  it  hath  been  commended  and  presented  to  the  world 
under  the  colour  of  piety  and  religion,  whereof  the  broackers  of 
it  have  been  strict  and  zealous  professors. 

Bishop  Beveridge,  Sermon,  136. 

Let  no  man  therefore  say,  that  the  scripture  is  not  plain  in 
those  tilings  in  which  we  pretend  it  is,  because  in  those  very 
things  the  church  of  God  hath  understood  it  one  way,  and  Anus, 
Socinus,  or  some  such  broacher  of  heresy  another. 

Atterbury,     Sermon  x.  vol.  iii.  foL  251. 

Yet  when  pale  seasons  rise,  or  winter  rolls 
His  horrours  o*er  the  world,  thou  may'st  indulge 
In  feasts  more  genial,  and  impatient  broach 
The  mellow  cask. 

Armstrong,    The  art  of  preserving  Health, 

My  lather  was  hugely  pleased  with  this  theory  of  John  de  la 
Casae,  Archbishop  of  Benevento ;  and  (had  it  not  cramped  him 
a  little  in  his  creed)  I  believe  would  have  given  ten  of  the  best 
acres  of  the  Shandy  estate  to  have  been  the  broacher  of  it. 

Sterne,     TVistram  Shandy, 
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BROAD,  \  GoA.hhiM;A.3.hradan,tohro9Atn, 
Bbo^adxn,  I  to  expand,  to  dilate.  SeeBmsADTH. 
Bbo^ldisb,  I  Expanded,  large,  unlimited,  nnre- 
Bao'ADLT,  Vstricted,  unreserved,  unconcealed; 
Bao^AONBSS,  land  hence,  (extending  the  met) 
Bbo^aosidb,  I  clear,  and  open  ;^-gro8s  and  rude. 
Bbo'adazb.  J 

Firom  toa^  to  nor^  be  ys  ]ong  tijjtt  boiidred  myle 
And  foure  hondred  myle  hrod  from  ett  to  west  to  wende. 

it.  OUmeewter,  p.  1. 

)e  brigge  was  5rode  &  long,  bo)  of  tre  &  stones. 

A.  Brunme,  p.  204. 

Themie  wis  yer  a  wbigbt.  witb  two  broad  eyen. 

Piers  Phmhman,  p.  362. 

Entre  ye  by  the  streit  gate,  for  the  gate  thatledith  to  perdicionn 
is  large,  and  the  way  is  broody  and  thei  ben  many  that  entren 
by  k.  WicUf,    Matthew,  ch.  rii.  fol.  7. 

Entre  in  at  the  strayte  gate  :  for  wide  b  the  gate,  and  broade 
is  the  waie  that  leadeth  to  destmction,  and  many  there  be  which 
go  in  thereat.  Bible^  1551. 

Hire  month  ful  smale,  and  therto  soft  and  red ; 
But  sikerly  lhc*l^ldde  a  fayre  forehead. 
It  was  ainiost  a  spanne  brode  I  trowe. 

Chaucer.    Prohgue,  r.  155. 

And  thus  tymeliche  as  I  maie 

FnU  ofte,  whan  it  is  brode  due, 

I  take  of  all  these  other  lene, 

And  go  my  way.  Gower,    Con/,  Am,  book  W, 

It  was  no  dream :  for  I  lay  broade  awaking. 

Wyat,    The  Louer  theweth  haw,  ^c. 

And  tha  steiden  nponthe  broodneuoi  erthe,  and  enuyrownyde 
the  caateb  of  seyntis.  Wielif,    Apoealipt,  ch.  xx. 

Wtiju  Content  am  I,  for  I  am  not  malicious ;  bnt  on  this  con- 
dition. 
That  you  talk  no  more  so  brode  of  my  master  as  here  yon 
have  done. 

Edwardt,    Damon  and  Pithiat, 

He  was  descended  lineally,  from  great  Alpheus  fioud. 
That  broadly  flowes  through  Pylos  fields. 

Chapman,    Homer**  JUad,  book  v.  fol.  74. 

He  toke  my  father  grossely,  full  of  bread, 

With  all  his  crimes  broad  biowne,  as  fresh  as  May, 

And  how  his  audit  stands,  who  knowes,  saue  heauen. 

ShahMpeare,    Hamlet,  fol.  270. 

If  we  that  are  the  aids  of  Greece,  would  beat  home  those  of  Troy, 
Aad  hinder  broad-ay d  Jove's  proud  will,  it  would  abate  his  joy. 

Chapman,  Homer**  JUad,  book  viii.  fol.  109. 


To  thy  name,  an  heifer,  most  select, 


That  never  yet  was  tem'd  with  yoke,  broad  fronted  ont  yeare  old. 

Id,  lb.  book  z.  fol.  136. 

He  that  hath  snffer'd  this  disorder'd  spring, 

Hath  now  himselfe  met  with  the  fall  of  leafe. 

The  weeds  that  his  broad-epreadin/f  leaucs  did  shelter, 

That  seem'd,  in  eating  him,  to  hold  him  vp, 

Are  pull'd  vp,  root  and  all,  by  Bullingbrooke. 

Shahspeare,    Richard  II,  act  ill.  8C.  4. 

Bnt  Phoebe  lives  from  all,  not  only  fault. 
But  as  from  thought,  so  from  suspicion  free. 
**  Tby  presence  broad^seales  one  delights  for  pure, 
**  What's  done  in  Cynthia's  sight  is  done  secure." 

Ben  Jonson,    Cynthia**  Revel*,  act  v.  se.  3. 

Whenever  she  [the  mole]  comes  up  into  broad  day  she  might 
he  in  danger  of  being  taken,  unless  she  were  thus  affected  by  a 
light  strikiog^pon  her  eye  and  immediately  warning  her  to  bury 
hoself  in  her  proper  element.  Spectator,  No.  121, 

With  broaden* d  nostrils  to  the  sky  uptum'd. 
The  conscious  heifer  snuffs  the  stormy  gale. 

Thornton,     Winter* 


Whereas  Bridget  Howd'ee,  late  servant  to  the  Lad^  Fardingale,    BROAD. 
withdrew  herself  on  Wednesday  last  from  her  ladyship's  dwelluig-         — 
house,  and,  with  the  help  of  her  coosorte,  carried  off  a  broad    BROCK. 
brim*d  flat  silver  plate  for  sugar  and  Rhenish  wine,  &c. 

Tatkr,  No.  245. 

If  the  land  is  good  upon  which  it  was  sown,  the  third  sort  [of 
Spinach]  with  this  management,  will  many  time  produce  leaves 
■s  large  as  the  broad-lean  d  Dock,  and  be  extremely  fine. 

Miller.    Gardener**  Dictionary. 

Sweet  sleeky  doctor !  dear  pacific  soul ! 
Lav  at  the  beef  and  suck  the  vital  bowl ! 
Still  let  th'  involving  smoke  around  thee  fly 
And  broad'looh*d  dulness  settle  in  thine  eye. 

Thonuon,    Soporific  Doctor. 

From  vaster  hopes  than  his  he  seem'd  to  fall. 
That  durst  attempt  the  British  admiral 
From  her  broadside*  a  ruder  flame  is  thrown 
Than  from  the  fiery  chariot  of  the  sun. 

Waller,    Imtruction*  to  a  Painter. 

He  look'd  a  lion  with  a  gloomy  stare. 
And  o'er  his  evebrowes  hung  his  matted  hair : 
Big'bon'd,  an^  large  of  limbs,  with  sinews  strong. 
Broad-shoulder* d,  and  his  arms  were  round  and  long. 

Dryden,     The  Knight**  Tale,  book  iii. 

To  explore  a  road  which  is  entirely  unknown  to  us,  by  a  feeble 
and  dubious  light  is  a  totally  different  thing  from  endeavouring 
to  trace  it  out  again  by  the  same  light,  after  it  has  been  once 
shown  to  us  in  l^oad  and  open  day. 

«    Porteu*.    Sermon*,  vol.  i.  serm.  vii. 

Dumoner  has  dropped  singular  hints.  Custine  has  spoken  out 
more  broadly.  Burhe.    On  the  preeent  *tate  of  Affair*. 

Yet  half  our  churches,  such  the  mode  that  reigns 
Are  Roman  theatres,  or  Grecian  fanes ; 
Where  broad-arched  windows  to  the  eye  convey 
The  keen  difl^ision  of  too  strong  a  day. 

Cawthom,     Of  Taste. 


Embody'd  fire. 


As  from  unnumber'd  furnaces,  I  saw 

Mount  high  Uirough  vacant  trunks  of  headless  oaks 

Broad-ba*d  and  dry  with  age. 

Glover,    Leonida*,  books. 

BROCADE,  Sp.  hrocado;  Fr.  hrocarU  Cotgrave  calls 
it — satin  striped  or  purfled  with  gold. 

This  day,  black  omens  threat  the  brightest  fair 
That  e'er  deserv'd  a  watehful  spirit's  care  : 
Some  dire  disaster,  or  by  force,  or  slight; 
But  what,  or  where,  the  fates  have  wrappd  in  night. 
Whether  the  nymph  shall  break  Diana's  law. 
Or  some  frail  China  jar  receive  a  flaw 
Or  stain  her  honour,  or  her  new  brocade ; 
Forget  her  prayers,  or  miss  a  masquerade. 

Pope.    The  Rape  of  the  Loch,  can.  2 

A  furbelow  of  precious  stones,  and  hat  buttoned  with  a  diamond^ 
a  brocade  wusteoat  or  petticoat,  are  standing  topicks. 

Spectator,  No.  15. 

The  silver  knot  o'erlooks  the  Mechlin  lace. 
And  adds  becoming  beauties  to  her  face  ; 
Brocaded  flowers  o'er  the  gay  mantua  shine. 
And  the  rich  stays  her  taper  shape  confine. 

Gay,    Elegie*,  Panthea, 

Such  seem  to  have  been  the  ancient  manufacturers  of  silks, 
velvets,  and  brocade*,  which  flourished  in  Lucca  during  the  thir- 
teenth century. 

Smith,     Wealth  of  Nation*,  book  iii.  ch.  iii, 

BROCK,    1      A.  S.  broc,  a  badger.     Skinner  sug- 
Bro'ckish.  J  gests,  from   to  break ;    because   this 

animal  breaks  and  bruises  with  most  severe  biting; 

whence  we  say,  to  bite  Uke  a  badger. 

Brockish,  as  used  by  Bale,  seems  formed  from  it  to 

denoted—beastly,  brutal. 
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BROCK.       But  neyther  of  Paiile  nor  yet  of  Peter  haae  the  fore  warnyngei 
"^         ftoayelcd,  but  tbose  brockishe  boores  bauc  gone  freely  foreward 
BMOID.  -without  checke  till  nowe  of  late  dayes. 

J3iile.    English  Votary fs^  part  i.  p.  9. 

■  O  hrodythe  Comorreane,  how  darest  thQ  presume  to  father 
thy  filthynesssc  vpon  the  authour  of  all  puryte^  and  vpon  hys 
chosen  ressell  of  eleccyon.  Id.  Apology^  p.  65. 

Or  with  pretenee  of  chasing  thence  the  hnck^ 
Send  In  a  earre  to  worrie  Uie  whole  'flock. 

Ben  J<mson,     The  Sad  Shepherd,  act  L  K.  4. 

BROGUE^  Dr.  Jamieson  sajs,  a  coarse  and  slight 
kind  of  shoe  made  of  horse  leather*  much  used  by  the 
Highlanders,  and  by  those  T;rho  go  to  shoot  upon  the 
hills ;  and  he  derives  It  from  the  Ir.  Gael,  brog,  a 
shoe.    But  whence  brog  ? 

His  armes  thus  leagu'd  I  thought  he  slept,  and  pmt 

My  clowted  brogues  from  off  my  feete,  whose  rudenesse 

Answer'd  my  steps  too  lowd. 

Shakspeare.     Cymbeline,  act  iv.  8c.  2. 

Sometimes  it  is  given  out,  that  we  must  either  take  these  half- 
pence or  eat  our  brogues.        Swifi,  Dampier's  Leiters,  lett.  W. 

Bbogve,  a  word  in  vulgar  use^  but  of  unknown 
origin. 

Whether  the  muse— the  style  of  Gaihhria's  sons, 
Or  the  rude  gabble  of  the  Huns, 

Or  the  broader  dialect 

Of  Caledonia  she  affect. 
Or  take,  Hibemia,  thy  still  ranker  brogue  f 

lAayd,     Two  Odto. 

There  is  an  old  provincial  c^nt  in  most  counties  in.  England, 
sometimes  not  very  pleasing  to  the  ear  :  and  the  Scotch  cadence, 
as  well  as  expnsssion,  are  olFenrtrc  enough.  But  none  of  these 
defects  derive  contempt  to  the  speaker ;  whereas,  what  we  call 
the  Irish  brogue  is  no  sooner  discovered,  than  It  makes  the 
deliverer,  in  the  last  degree  ridiculous  and  despised. 

Swift.  (MBurbmwe  Denominations  in  Ireland,  zvii.  48. 

BROID,         ~\     Broid  or  braid  4s  in  A.S.  bntdan  ; 
Bromides,        f  Dutch,  hreyden, 
Bro'idert,      ^    To  knit,  to  plight,  to  wreath^  to 
Bko^idebbrs.  j  interweave. 

Hire  yelwe  here  was  broided  in  a  trease. 
Behind  hhe  back,  a  yerde  long  I  gesae. 

Chaucer,     The  Kuightes  Tale,  v.  10S2. 

Of  rabies,  ssphires,  and  of  perieswhite 
Were  all  his  clothes  ^rmidlf</  np  and  donn 
For  he  in  geHimeagritfy  gan  delite. 

Id.  TheJiionkes  TaU,  ▼.  14386. 

She  rose  vp  from  the  place,  where  she  had  lien  flat  before  the 
Lord ;  and  called  her  mayde,  &c.  broydrd  and  plated  her  heere. 

Bible,  1551.  Judith,  ch.  z. 

Aepojrle  of  ^uers  colomes  for  Sisasa,  a  spoyle  of  dyuerse 
coloures  w'  brodered  workes,  dyuerse  coloured  browdered  work 
for  the  necke  for  a  praye.  Jd.  Judges, 

Then  came  in  an  other  bende  of  horse  men,  freshly  and  well 
apphreled  in  cloth  of  golde,  in  siluer,  in  goldsmithes  worke,  and 
brouderie,  to  the  noni^polthree  score,  wHh  trappers  accordyngly 
to  their  garmcntea.  '^HaU,  Thejh^tyere  ofKyng  Henry  VJII, 

Some  painters  merily  and  in  sport,  but  not  seemly  and  with 
reverence,  depaint  how  he  was  in  the  royall  pfdace  and  court  of 
the  Lydian  Queen  Omphale,  in  a  yellow  coat  like  a  wench  making 
wind  wiUi  a  faame,  and  setting  hiB  mind  with  other  Lydian 
damsels  and  waiting  maids,  to  broid  his  haire  and  trick  np  himselfe. 

Holland,     Plutarch,  fol.  318. 

The  citizens  to  the  number  of  600  rode  in  one  liuery  of  redde 
and  white,  with  the  cogliisanoe  of  their  mfsteries  brodertdYyon 
tlidr  sleeues.  Stow,    Anno,  1300.  Edmard  I, 

The  golden  broidery,  tender  Milkah  wove, 
The  breast,  to  Kinna  sacred  and  to  Love, 
Lie  rent  and  mangled  :  and  the  gaping  wound 
I^vrs  out  a  flood  of  purple  on  the  gronnd. 

TicheU.    Kentingtam  Gardens, 


Let 'Others  doat  oo  meaoer  things. 
On  broider'd  stars  and  azure  stringy  ; 
•To  claim  thy  sovereign's  love,  be  thou  thyxountry's  friend. 
Msmn,     Odexi,  To  the  Honourable  William  Pitt, 

And  many  a  hand,  guided  by  love, 
0*er%lie  stretchM 'sampler's  cani«ss  plain, 

In  ^liAffy'#vasio«8  coloara  strove 
To  raise  his  form  to  life  again. 

Cooper,    Ver  Vert,  caa*  4. 

There  mole  he  Ukewiie  see  a  ribbald  trab 
Of  dancers,  broiderers,  slaves  of  luxury, 
^'ho  cast  o'er  all  those  lords  and  ladies  vain, 
A' veil  of  semblance  fair,  and  richest  dye. 
That  none  their  inward  baseness  mote  descry. 

tVest,    On  the  akuie  of  Travelling, 


BROIL,  V.       "1      Broil  or  brawl.     See  Brawl  or 

Broil,  n.  Brabble.  Ft.  brouilkr,  embrouiHer  $ 

Bro'ileRj  >It.  imbrogliare. 

Bro-'ilino,         I      To  confound,,  to  mingle,  to  dis- 

Bro'il-maxbrJ  turb,  to  trouble,  to  disorder^  to 
squabble,  to  quarrel,  to  wrangle,  to  rail. 

To  broil,  so.  on  a  gridiron,  Fr.  bruler;  which 
Menage  thinks  is  from  the  Gr.  fipv^ew,  spumam  ejicere, 
(formed  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  the  etymology 
from  Ppvet^eiv  J — ^pveiv,  to  shoot  or  spring  forth,) 
through  a  supposed  Latin  word  also,  brusare,  brusu" 
tare,  bruler,  Le  Duchat  writes  peruro,  periuei,  pemstum, 
perustare,  perustulare,  bruler, 

JSkinner  thinks  that  brouUler  is  from  brueil;  but 
there  appears  not  any  reason  to  consider  Ihem  as  two 
words. 

Noise,  agitation,  and  confusion  are  included  in  «11 
the  applications  of  the  word  ;  however  written. 

He  conde  roste,  and  sethe,  and  broUe,  and  frie. 

Chaucer,    The  Prologue,  v.  386. 

For  Ck>d  is  iust  vnto  hym  as  vnto  vs,  and  therefore  would  he 
purge  hym  as  well  as  vs,  &  agayne  he  is  as  mercyfull  vnto  vs  as 
vnto  him,  as  wel  forgiue  vs  as  hym,  without  broyling  on  the 
coales  in  purgatory.  Frith,    Wurkes,  fbl.  S5. 

If  thy  meat  offring  be  a  thing  broyled  vpon  the  gredyron,  of 
floare  myngled  with  oyle  it  shal  be. 

Bibk,  1551,  Umtleu^A,  ii. 

The  barck  that  broylde  in  rough  and  churlish  sease 
At  lengtli  doth  reach  a  port  and  place  of  ease. 

Turbervile,    A/ter  Misaduentures  come  Good  Haps, 

But  that  thon  wilt  in  winter  Shippes  prepare. 
And  trie  the  seas  in  broile  of  whorling  windes. 

Surrey,    JEeneis,  book  iv. 

The  Britishe  affaires  in  the  mesne  ceason,  because  that  all  dis- 
corde  was  not  pacefied  and  appeased,  beganne  agayne  nowe  to 
flowe  out.aad  to  trouble,  and  set  all  thynges  in  a  newe  broyle  and 
busyncs.  Hall,    The  4ixth  yere  <if  Henry  VIL 

They  eate  sdl  thir  meate  broyled  on  the  coales  and  draased  in 
the  smoake. 
Hahluyt,  Voyage,  ^c.  The  Description  of  Florida,  v.ili.  fol.  307. 

So  were  the  burgesses  of  GaQti  snehe  as  were  there,  who  were 
righ'te  gladde  to  move  forthe  the  mater,  so  that  there  might  be  a 
newe  brewlynge  in  Flanders.      Froissart,     Cronycle,  i.  C.  331. 

Thus  I  thought- good,  acoording  lo  my  humble  boundeu  dutie, 
and  for  the  eeruice  of  your  nuuesUc  and  quictnesae  of  this  realme, 
to  certefie  your  mAlflStie  the  truth  of  the  whole  matter ;  hoping 
in  a  short  time  that  your  maiestie  will  send  some  good  order  So 
qnalifie  these  broyles,-  for  their  is  great  hatred  and  malice  among 
vs.  Hahluyt,     Voyage,  ^e,  FtUdauo  Cicea,  v.  iii.  fol.  718. 

Lette  the  otiier  company  drawe  tovards  Newcastle  vpon  Tyne, 
and  passe  the  ryuer  :  and  entre  into  the  Rysshoprike  of  Durham, 
and  burne  and  exyle  the  conntrey :  we  shall  make  a  great  breutl 
in  Englande  or  onr  ennemyes  be  pronyded. 

Froissart,     Cronycle,  vii.  C.  140. 
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Nmrmmtt  ^  <^  Ffttleal  svHtorer  oC  mitcihitfb,  tlumgii  it  be  m 
rcgioii«  it  doth  tolemtie  <editkiB  very  long,  ftsd  by  reatoriof 
•ce  ariaeth  into  a  fertile  state  of  substAnce,  lettiog  out  the 
ir^yi^  mmker  into  France  with  a  free  paiaage. 

SScm,    Ann;  1104.  Henry  L 

^le  clergjmaii  that  in  nich  a  thne  as  this,  when  the  mouth  of 
Wll  is  ofen  against  us,  shall  eiaaperate  this  raging  humour, 
•ad  give  it  true  nouriahment  to  feed  on ;  what  do&.he  but  turn 
hr^Utr  and  boutcfeu,  midu  new  libels  against  the  church,  and 
hj  that  jneana  perswade  credulous,  sedncible  speotators,  that  all 
are  true  that  have  been  made  already. 

Wwk»t  Serwum  xi.  vol.  iv.  Tkt  Pmsiv/s  Motto, 


BROM- 
BERG. 


Homer  illnstrates  one  of  his  heroes,  tossing  to  and  fro  in  his 
bed»  and  kumiag  with  resentment  to  (by)  a  piece  of  flesh  hroiUng 
OQ 1^  coals.  Spectator f  Nb.  ICl. 


b  no  preserving  peace,  nor  preventing  iroUt  and  stirr, 
\mt  hf  pwictaally  observing  that  ordinary  mle  of  equii^,  that  in 
cases  of  doubtful  debate  and  points  of  controverted  prectioe,  th^ 
fewest  should  yield  to  the  most,  the  weakest  yield  to  the  strongest, 
and  that  to  ths  greatest  appearance  of  rei 


Bmrrom.    Senmam  bus.  v.  L 

He  f  Bolingbvoke]  therefore  at  Pope's  suggestion  retired  merely 
to  be  at  leisure  from  the  broiU  of  opposition,  for  the  calmer 
pleasures  of  philosophy.     Goldtmitk,    The  Life  t^ BoUngkroke. 

I  will  own  that  there  is  a  haughtiness,  and  fierceness  in  human 
nature  which  will  cause  innumerable  broUt^  place  men  in  what 
situation  you  please. 

Burke^    A  FhuUcmihm  of  Nkiurmi  Society . 


BROKE,  V. 

Bbo'kagb, 

Bbo'kkb> 

Br</bbba6B, 

Bbo'kebly, 

Bb</kebt. 


Spelman  seems  to  guide  us  to  the 
'etymoU^y  of  this  word.  He  calls 
abrocantenhim  (which  mBy  be  ren- 
dered brokerage)  vox  foierms,  i.  e.  of 
the  market^  a  mercantile  word.  He 
explains  it  to  signify,  "The  buying 
of  goods  by  wholesale,  in  whole  bags  or  paekage8> 
before  they  are  deliverad  or  conveyed  to  the  mart  or 
market;  and  afterwards  the  separating  fdistracHoJ 
of  the  same  into  portions  or  allotments.  *  If  he  had 
said  disruptio  instead  of  diitractio,  he  would  have  led 
us  immediately  to  the  English  word,  to  break,  as  the 
tnie  etjrmology.  Junius  also  thinks  it  worthy  of  con- 
dderation  whether  broker  may  not  be  so  denominated 
from  to  break,  as  from  A.  S.  bryitan,  in  exigttat  parieg 
Sitecare,  brytta  was  the  name  given  to  the  person  who 
distributed  or  divided  into  small  parts,  esculenta  et 
poeulenta  ex  majore  aeervo  dewmpta. 

To  broke,  and  a  broker  were  used  in  contempt,  as  to 
trmie,  and  a  trader  are  now.  He  is  a  mere  trader,  i.  e. 
he  regards  merely  his  own  interest. 

Muche  is  such  a  mayde  to  love,  here  moder  for  sake) 
More  )an  ^t  mayde  is.  ^t  is  ymaried  by  brocage 
As  by  aseut  of  sondry  bodyesw  and  silver  to  bote 
More  for  covetice  of  catel.  )an  kynde  love  of  fe  manage. 

Piere  PUuhmau,  p.  268. 
Broi^f  of  loue,  that  dectioen. 
No  wonder  is  though  tbei  reccinea 
After  the  wrongs  that  thei  diseruea. 

Gower.     Conf,  Am,  book  v.  fol.  109. 

For  as  the  soothe  mote  be  knowe. 

To  Jaao  it  was  done  vnderstonde. 

In  what  maaere  hir  husbonde 

With  fyhe  brocage  has  taken  vsiire 

Of  lone.  Id.  n.  fol.  109. 

And  yet  some  there  are  who  bane  not  spaied  to  report  that  I 
recdued  great  summes  of  monie  for  the  first  printing  of  these 
pedes,  whersby  (if  it  were  tme)  1  might  seeme  not  onelie  a  craftie 
*m4nr  for  the  vtteranee  of  garish  toiin^  but  a  corrupt  marchannt 
for  the  sale  of  deceitfnU  waf«i» 

Gootaigme^    To  the  Beuerende  Demnct, 

Vhn.  Hedoeiiodeede, 

And  irokes  for  all  that  can  insvicbasaite. 
Corropt  the  leader  honour  of  a  maide. 

Shmkipeare.    Alfs  WeU,  fol.  243. 


Aeme  of  the  late  doctoore  of  his  saide  chnrche  have  taught  va,    BROKE, 
that  a  maa  maiemafce  Us  eonfession  by  a  bille  of  his  hande  :  and        — 
receive  absolution  by  a  tnisheman,  or  by  a  broker, 

JeweL    A  Defeact  of  the  Apohgie, 

Then  alter  that  was  1  an  usurer. 

And  with  extorting,  cozening,  forfeiting. 

And  tricks  belonging  unto  brokery, 

1  filled  the  jails  with  bankrupts  in  a  year. 

Marhw,     The  Jew  ofUoUa. 

And  should  he  know,  (I  shame  he  should) 

Of  this  your  brokage  bacae» 
He  would  acquaint  you  what  it  wears 

Your  soueraiga  to  disgrace. 

Warner,   AtbivnU  England,  book  viii.  can.  41. 

We  had  dctcrmin'd,  that  tliou  shouldst  ha'  come, 
In  a  Spanish  sute,  and  ha'  carried  her  so ;  and  he 
A  brohcrfy  slare,  goes,  puts  it  on  himselfe. 

ffen  Jomon,    The  Aichemitt,  act  iv.  sc.  7. 

My  employment  which  is  that  of  a  broker^  leading  me  often 
into  Uvems  about  the  Exchange  has  given  we  occasion  to  observe 
a  certain  enormity,  which  I  shall  hece  submit  to  your  animadr 


version^ 


Spectator,  No.  372. 


One  year  the  fraud  succeeded ;  wealth  immense 
Flowed  in  upon  bim,  and  he  blest  his  wiles  : 
The  next,  the  brokers  spurn'd  th'  adulterate  moss. 
Both  on  the  Avon  and  the  banks  of  Thame. 

Grainger,    The  Sugar  Cane,  book  iii. 

Hie  compensation  which  they  allow  in  this  plan  to  their 
masters  for  their  brokerage  is,  that  if  (after  deductmg  all  the 
charges,  which  they  impose)  the  amount  of  the  sales  should  be 
found  to  exceed  two  shillings  and  twopence  for  the  current  rupee 
of  the  invoice  account,  it  shall  be  taken  by  the  Company. 

Bmrke,    Report  of  a  Committee  ou  the  j^ffkire  of  India, 

BROmiN^  ^      The  past  tense  and  past  par* 

Bbo^kbnly,  i  ticiple  of    the  verb,  to  6rea*. 

Bmo'KBPfNBHS,  VTindall  uses  broke  as  a  noun, 

Bbo^kk    ieabted,    I  where  the  modern  version  uses 
Bbo^bkxwindbik      /  breach* 

And  thei  token  the  relUs  of  broken  metis  twelve  coffVns  M  and 
of  the  fischla.  mclif,    Marh,  ch.  vi. 

These  shoulders  they  sustidne  the  yoake  of  heauy  care 
And  on  my  brused  brohen  backe,  the  burden  must  1  beai«. 

Guacoigne.     The  Anmiamye  of  a  Lomer. 

He  singetli  brohMng  aa  a  nightingale. 

Chaucer.   The  Milter* t  Tale,  r,  3377. 
If  a  man  mayme  his  neighboure»  aa  he  hath  done,  so  shal  it 
be  done  to  hi  agayne :  Amir,  for  Areie,  eye  for  eye,  and  toth  for 
toth.  Bible,  1551.    Leuiticue,  ch.  xxiv. 

And  if  a  oaan  cauM  a  blemish  in  his  neighbour;  as  he  hath 
done,  BO  shall  it  be  don£  to  him,  breach  for  breach,  eye  for  eye, 
tooth  for  tooth.  BibU.    Modem  Fereion. 

The  spirit  of  the  Lord  God  (ia)  vpon  me,  therefore  bathe  the 
Lord  anointed  me  :  he  hath  sent  me  to  preache  good  tidings  vnto 
the  poors,  to  bind  vp  the  brohen  hearted,  to  preache  libertie  to 
the  captives,  and  to  them  that  are  bounde,  the  opening  of  the 
PrJMu.  Geneva.  Bible,  1561.  InUah,  ch.  Ivi.  v.  1. 

The  Pegana  worship  God  net  entirely  altogether  at  once,  as  he 
is  one  most  simple  being  unmixed  with  any  thing,  but  as  it  were 
brohenly,  and  by  piece -meals,  as  he  is  severally  manifested  in  aU 
the  things  of  nature,  and  the  parts  of  the  world. 

Cudworth,    httcUectual  System,  fol.  523. 

Then  first  from  her  mad  mouth  the  foaming  runnes. 
And  in  the  horrid  caue  were  beard  at  once 
Brohe^urinded  m%xrnmn,  bowlings,  and  sadd  grones. 

May,    iMcmn^  book  V. 

Here  in  particiUar,  it  is  the  brohenneee,  the  ungrammatical 
position,  the  total  subversion  of  the  period  that  charms  me. 

Gray.    To  Matony  lett.  27. 

BROMBCRG,  a  government  and  town  of  the 
Prussian  States,  in  the  Graad  Duchy  of  Fosen.  The 
goveronient  contains  about  4450  square  miles,  and 
222,000  inhabitants,  consisting  cht^  of  Poles  and 
Oermaas  of  different  Christian  peratiasioaSi  with  a  few 
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BROM*  Jews.  The  soil  is  either  sandy  or  marshy,  and  by  no 
BERG,  means  fruitful.  The  town  stands  on  the  navigable  river 
~  Brahe,  and  contains  between  four  and  five  thousand 
BRONTE.  Inhabitants,  the  greatest  part  of  whom  are  Protes- 
tants. It  does  not  present  any  thing  remarkable,  either 
in  itself,  its  manufactures,  or  commerce  -,  the  last  of 
which,  however,  is  increased  by  means  of  the  canal 
which  joins  the  Brahe  near  this  place,  with  the  Netze 
at  Nackel.  The  length  of  this  canal  is  about  twenty- 
eight  miles.  It  was  completed  at  a  considerable 
expense,  and  is  a  work  of  great  importance  to  this 
part  of  the  country,  by  forming  the  communication 
between  the  Vistula,  the  Oder,  and  the  Elbe.  Bromberg 
is  about  thirty  miles  north-west  of  Thorn,  and  is  noted 
for  a  treaty  of  peace  concluded  there  in  1657f  between 
the  King  of  Poland  and  the  Elector  of  Brandenburgh. 
Lat.  53^17'  N.  long.  17**  58'  E. 

BROMELIA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  plants,  class 
Hexandria,  order  Monogynia,  Generic  character :  calyx 
trifid  'y  superior  petals  three  ;  a  nectariferous  scale  at 
the  base  of  the  petal ;  berry  trilocular. 

This  genus  contains  several  species,  the  best 
known  of  which  is  the  B.  Ananeu,  or  Pine  apple. 
Leaves,  ciliato-spinose,  mucronate^  spike  comose. 
This  delicious  fruit  is  a  native  of  South  America. 

BROMLEY,  a  market  town  in  the  County  of  Kent, 
the  Saxon  Bromkag,  the  field  of  Broom.  The  manor 
of  Bromley  was  granted  in  the  eighth  century  to  the 
Bishops  of  Rochester,  who  at  an  early  period  had 
their  palace  here.  Tl^Q  old  structure  was  pulled  down, 
and  the  present  fabric  built  by  Bishop  Thomas  in 
1777*  It  is  a  plain  brick  building  on  the  brow  of  a 
hill,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  town.  Here 
is  a  College  founded  by  Bishop  Warner  in  1666,  for 
the  residence  and  maintenance  of  twenty  widows  of 
clergymen.  The  original  endowment  has  since  been 
largely  increased,  and  the  number  of  widows  sup- 
ported is  now  doubled.  The  church  is  a  curacy  in 
the  gift  of  the  Bishops  of  Rochester.  Bromley  stands 
ten  miles  south-east  of  London.     Population,  in  1821, 

3147. 

BROMUS,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  plants,  class 
Triandria,  order  Monogynia,  Generic  character  :  co- 
rolla bivalved,  valves  lanceolate ;  exterior  one- 
awned  below  the  extremity;  seed  adnate  with  the 
corolla  I  inner  valve  fringed.  English  name,  Brome 
Grass. 

This  genus  contains  thirty-three  species,  seventeen 
of  which  are  natives  of  Britain.  See  EngUsh  Botany  ; 
Cartis,  on  Grasses ;  Graves's  British  Grasses. 

BRONCHOCELE,  from  Ppo^x^^>  ^^^  windpipe, 
and  KYiXri,  a  tumour,  in  Surgery,  a  tumour  on  the  fore 
part  of  the  neck,  between  the  skin  and  the  windpipe. 
It  bears  various  other  names,  as  Trachelophyma,  Tra' 
ckeocehs,  Bocmm,  Botium,  Goitre,  Hernia  gutturaUs,  or 
BronchiaUs,  Guttur  tumidum,  Gossum,  Gongrona,  ExechC' 
bronchos,  &c. 

BRONCHOTOMY,  in  Surgery,  from  Ppoyx^»  ^^^ 
windpipe,  and  rlfivto,  I  cut,  an  operation  in  which  the 
trachea  is  divided  by  incision  below  the  larynx,  or  by 
puncture  between  the  third  and  fourth  ring.  Tumours 
morbidly  formed,  or  extraneous  bodies  accidentally 
introduced,  and  causing  obstruction,  are  the  causes 
which  require  this  operation,  which  is  safe  and  simple. 

BRONGNIARTIN,  a  name  given  to  a  mineral  more 
generally  known  as  Gtauberite, 

BRONTE,  or  Bronti,  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  Vol 
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di  Deinone,  not  far  from  Mount  Etna.  The  inhabi-  BRONTC 
tants,  who  are  about  6000,  are  principally  engaged  in 
the  cultivation  of  pistachio  nuts  and  almonds,  for 
which  the  adjacent  district  is  favourable.  Whatj 
however,  renders  this  place  most  noted  is  that  it  was 
presented  to  Lord  Nelson,  in  1798,  with  the  title  of 
Duke  of  Bronte,  by  the  King  of  the  two  Sicilies,  for 
his  naval  ser^'ices  to  that  crown. 

BRONZE,©.!  Hickes,  and  after  him  Tooke, 
Bbonzb,  n.  /  thinks  that  the  Italians  have  their 
bronzo,  and  the  French  and  English  their  bronze,  from 
the  verb,  to  bren  or  brin;  A.  S.  brennan,  to  burn^ 
(q.  d.)  metal  of  a  burned,  brown,  or  bronze  colour. 
Hickes,  Gram,  Franco- Theotisca,  p.  93. 

Bronze  is  now  usually  composed  of  two-thirds  copper 
and  one-third  brass. 

His  peen  ihine  round  Mm  with  refleeted  gnct. 
Now- edge  their  dulness,  and  now  bronze  their  face. 

Pope,    Duneiad,  book  ii. 

Imbrown'd  with  native  bronze,  lo  Henly  stands. 
Tuning  his  voice,  and  balancing  his  hands. 

Jd.  lb.  book  iU.  1. 199. 

The  canker'd  coin  with  verdigris  incrust. 

Or  grace  the  poliah'd  bronze  with  reverend  dust. 

Cambridge,     The  Scribleriad, 

BROOD,  v.^      A.  S.  br^cdan,  fovere.    See  Breed. 

Brood,  n.     >     A  brood , — that  which,  the  number 

Bro'ody.  J  which  is  bred,  which  is  nourished, 
cherished,  fostered. 

To  brood , — to  nourish,  to  cherish,  to  foster ;  to  watch 
over,  to  protect,  to  continue  in  a  state  of  care  and 
watchfulness  :  as  a  mother  over  her  young. 

My  Sonne  this  I  finde  writte, 
There  is  yet  one  of  tbilke  brood, 
Whiche  only  for  the  worldes  good. 
To  make  a  treasoure  of  money, 
Put  all  conscience  awaye. 

Gower,     Con/,  Am,  book  v.  fol.  107. 

Thou  sielie  foule  what  means  this  foolish  pune, 
To  flie  to  Colche,  to  hatch  thy  chickens  there  ? 
A  mother  thou  mayst  hap  retiime  againe, 
Medsea  will  dcstrov  thy  brood  I  fear, 
For  she  that  sparea  not  to  spoile  hir  owne. 
Will  she  stand  friend  to  fowls  that  are  unknown. 

TnrberviU,     Of  a  Nighiingale,  ^e. 

Come  now,  all  ye  terronrs,  sally. 
Muster  forth  into  the  vally. 
Where  triumphant  darkness  hovers 
With  a  sable  wing,  that  covers 
Brooding  horrour. 

Crathaw,    Stept  to  the  Temple,  Pealm  23. 

Hie  thriftee  earth  that  bringeth  out 

And  broodetk  vp  her  breed. 
The  shifting  seas  whose  swelling  wauei 

On  shrinking  shores  do  feede, 
ShaU  fall,  and  fule,  ere  I  be  false.* 

Warner,    Albion* t  England,  book  ii.  can.  11. 


As  al^out  the  flood 


Caister,  in  an  Asian  ine&de,  flockes  of  the  airie  brood 
(Cranes,  geese,  or  long-neckt  swans)  here,  there,  proud  of  their 
pinions,  flie.  Chapman,    Homei^t  Iliad,  book  ii.  fol.  25. 

The  peacocks  will  breake  them  [the  eggs]  if  they  can  meet 
with  them,  because  they  cannot  misse  and  spare  the  peahens 
companid  whiles  they  are  broodie  and  sitting. 

Holland.    Plinie,  v.  i.  fol.  301. 

When  we  landed,  we  perceived  the  island  to  be  strangely 
overcast  with  fogs,  which  no  brightness  could  pierce,  so  tlut  a 
kind  of  gloomy  horror  sat  always  brooding  over  it. 

Spectator,  No.  501. 
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IMDl       As  I  WIS  wandng  this  morning  in  the  great  ysrd  tliat  belongs 
^       to  mr  friend's  country  house,  I  was  wonderfully  pleased  to  see 
}0j(^   tht  different  workings  of  instinct  in  a  hen  followed  by  a  hroodot 
docks.  SptctatoT,  No.  121. 

Purest  flower  of  Rodericks  stem, 
Gwyneth's  shield,  and  Britain^s  gem. 
He  nor  heaps  his  brooded  stores, 
Nor  all  proliisely  pours. 

Gray,    A  Fragmeni. 

When  Time  was  drown'd  in  sacred  sleep. 

And  raven  Darkness  brooded  o'er  the  deep, 

Repoung  on  primeval  pillows 

Of  tosring  billows, 

The  forms  of  animated  nature  lay. 

Jonee,     The  Hymn  to  BhmuMi, 

Bat  as  human  society  is  a  perpetual  flux,  one  man  every  hour 
going  out  of  the  world,  another  coming  into  it,  it  is  necessary,  in 
order  to  preserve  stability  in  c^vemment,  that  the  new  brood 
shoidd  conform  themselves  to  the  established  constitution,  and 
nearly  follow  the  path  which  thnr  fathers,  treading  in  the  foot- 
st^s  of  theirs,  had  marked  out  to  them, 

Hume.    Eu.  Of  the  Original  CotUracU 

BROOK,  r.  Dutch,  hruycken ;  A.  S.  "  hrucan^  to  enjoy, 
to  use,  to  occupy  >  also  to  brook,  to  digest."  Somner, 
Mr.  Tjrwhit  says,  to  enjoy,  to  use. 

For  sin  he  said  that  we  ben  jangleresses. 
As  ever  mote  I  brouken  hole  my  tresses, 
I  shal  not  sparen  for  no  curtesie 
To  speke  him  harm,  that  saytb  us  lilanie. 

Chaucer,    The  Marchantet  Tate,  ▼.  10182. 

But  for  men  speke  of  singing,  I  wol  sey, 
So  mote  I  brouhen  wel  min  eyen  twey. 
Save  yon,  ne  herd  I  never  man  so  sing. 
As  did  your  fader  in  the  morwening. 

Id,     The  Nonne*  Pre8te$  Tak,  r*  15306. 

With  fowles  of  baser  sort 

how  can  yon  breoht  to  file. 
That  earst  your  nature  did  to  hawkes 

of  stately  lunde  applie  ? 

Turbertfile,     To  his  Friend  that  Rejuted,  ifc. 

Surely  there  canne  bee  nothyngso  bitter,  but  wysedome  would 
hrooke  it  for  so  g^t  a  profyte. 

Sir  Thomas  More.     Werhes^  p.  72. 

And  that  the  nymph  Calypso  (ouer-ronne 
With  his  affection}  kept  him  in  her  canes. 
Where  men,  nor  ship,  of  pow'r  to  brooh  the  wanes, 
Were  neere  his  conuoy  to  his  countries  shore. 

Chapman.    Homer's  Odyssey,  book  zvii.  fol.  261. 

For  snch  a  tempest  of  wind  arose  as  y*  like  in  many  yeeres  had 
not  beene  seene,  whereby  no  sfaippe  coulde  broohe  the  sea. 

Stow.    Anno,  1558,    Queen  Mary. 

Sweet  Nell,  ill  can  thy  noble  minde  abrooke 
The  abiect  people,  gaxing  on  thy  face. 
With  enuioDS  lookes  laughing  at  thy  shame. 
That  erst  did  follow  thy  prowd  chariot-wheeles. 
When  thou  didst  ride  in  triumph  through  the  streets. 

Shahspeare.    Henry  VI,  Second  Part,  fol.  129. 

Hiji  opeiung  and  closing  the  debate,  his  taking  on  himself 
that  great  enterprise  at  the  thought  of  which  the  whole  infernal 
assembly  trembled,  his  encountering  the  hideous  phantom,  who 
guarded  the  gates  of  bell,  and  appeared  to  him  in  all  his  terrors, 
are  instances  of  that  proud  and  daring  mind  which  could  not 
kroah  submission  even  to  Omnipotence.      Spectator,  No.^309. 


Oy  ze  shulle  eta  barliche  brede.  and  of  the  brok  drynke.' 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  135. 

At  Trompington,  not  far  fro  Cantebrigge, 
Ther  goth  a  brooh  and  over  that  a  brigge. 
Upon  the  whiche  brooh  ther  stout  a  melle  . 
And  this  is  veray  sothe,  that  1  you  telle. 

Chaucer.     The  Reves  Tale,  v.  3920. 

With  knightly  force  and  violence  he  entered  the  sayd  cytic, 
and  slewe  the  fore  named  Liuius  Gallus  neare  vnto  a  brohe  there 
at  that  day  rynnvnge,  and  hym  threwe  into  the  sayde  brohe  j  by 
reason  whereof,  longe  after  it  was  called  Gallus  or  Wallus  broohe, 
and  this  daye  the  strete  where  sometime  ranne  the  shyde  broohe,  is 
now  called  Vftlbroohe.  Fabyan,  ch.  65. 

Wliilst  from  the  most  tempestuous  nooks. 

Hie  chillest  blasts  our  peace  invade. 
And  by  great  rains  our  smallest  brooht 

Are  almost  navigable  made.         Cotton,    Eclogue, 

She  cannot  scape,  for  underneath  the  ground. 
In  a  long  hollow  the  clear  spring  is  bound. 
Till  on  yon  side  where  the  mom  s  sun  doth  look. 
The  struggling  water  breaks  out  in  a  brooh. 
Betnmont  and  Fletcher.  The  Faithful  Shepherdess,  act  iii.8C.  1. 

But  see,  the  shepherds  shun  the  noonday  heat. 
The  lowing  herds  to  murmuring  broohs  retreat. 
To  closer  shades  the  panting  flocks  remove  | 
Ye  gods !  and  is  there  no  relief  for  love. 

Pope.    Pastorals,  Summer, 


BROOK. 
BROOM 


For  purest  wool 


Phoenicia's  hilly  tracts  were  most  renown'd, 
And  fertile  Syria's  and  Judsa's  land, 
Hermon,  and  Seir,  and  Hebron's  broohy  sides. 

Dyer.    The  Fleece,  book  ii. 

Brook-lime,  the  English  name  of  the  Veronica 
Beccdbunga. 

Brook-weed,  the  English  name  of  the  Samolus 
Vakrandi. 

A.  S.  bram ;  Dutch,  brem.  Perhaps 

the  Dutch,  bremmen,  sonitum 

because  the   seeds  of  this 

when  ripe,  burst  from  the 


BROOM,  n. 
Bro'omy, 
Bro'omstaff, 
Bro'omstick. 


Foe  to  restraint,  unpractis'd  in  deceit. 
Too  resolute,  from  nature's  active  heat. 
To  brooh  affronts,  and  tamely  pass  them  by. 

Churchill. 


Nighi. 


Brook,  n.  ^      Dr.  Thomas  Hickes,  (in  Skinner,  v. 

Br</okt.  /Brooke)derive8  the  A.  S.  broca,  from  the 
-rcxbfhreacan^frttngere,  to  break ;  because  the  bubbling 
water  breaks  through  the  earth.  See  Tooke,  ii.  5248 
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pods  with  a  considerable  noise. 

There  lacked  no  floure  to  my  dome 
Ne  not  so  much  as  floure  of  brome. 

Chaucer.     The  Rotnaunt  of  the  Rose,  fol.  120. 

And  returning  vnto  the  same^  he  founde  it  in  dede  sweped 
cleane  with  bromes,  but  altogether  emptie. 

UdaU.    Luhe,  ch.xi. 

He  made  carpenters  to  make  houses  and  lodgynges,  of  great 
tymbre,  and  set  the  houses  lyke  stretcs,  and  couered  them  with 
rede  and  brome  so  that  it  was  lyke  a  lyttell  towne. 

Froissart.     Cronycle,  v.  i.  fol.  160. 

Straight  a  broom-staj^wta  prepared. 
Which  Don  Hill  no  little  ncar'd  ; 
But  he  resolv'd,  if  Dick  did  baste  him, 
That  his  patience  should  out-last  him. 

Cottsn.    Legend  of  the  Ouitar-master. 

I  found  the  hosband  changed  colour  at  the   question,   and 
before  I  could  answer,  asked  me  whether  we  did  not  call  hops 
broom  in  our  country.  Tatkr,  No.  150. 

The  Touth  with  broomy  stumps  begin  to  trace 
The  kennels  edge  where  wheels  had  worn  the  place. 

Swift.     The  Morning. 
Do  not  strange  matrons  mount  on  high. 
And  switch  their  broom-sticks  through  the  sky  • 
Ride  post  o'er  hills,  and  woods  and  seas,        ' 
From  Thule  to  th'  Hesperidcs  ? 

Somervile.    An  Epistle  to  Allan  Ramsay. 
Now  mark,  dear  Richard,  from  the  age 
That  children  tread  this  worldly  stage, 
Broom-sta for  poker  they  bestride. 
And  round  the  parlour  love  to  ride. 

Prior,    Aima,  can.  1. 
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BnOOM. 
BBOIUEL 


la  yonder  green  wood  blows  ti&e  hfoms 
Shepherda  we'll  trust  our  flocks  to  stray. 

Court  Nature  in  her  sweetest  bloom. 
And  steal  from  care  one  sttmmer-day. 

Luufkom,    7^  Wilding  and  tike  Brown, 

The  dark  sublime  of  estra-nataral  scenes 

The  vulgar  magic's  puerile  rite  demeans ; 

Where  hags  their  cauldrons  fraught  with  toads  prepare. 

Or  glide  on  broomstickt  through  the  midnight  air. 

ScotU     On  Painting. 

BROSELEY,  a  town  and  parish  in  the  County  of 
Salop,  situated  on  the  river  Severn.  Here  are  extensive 
iron -works,  which  employ  many  inhabitants,  and 
also  a  manufactory  of  tobacco  pipes.  Coal  and  iron 
are  abundant  in  the  neighbourhood.  A  spring  was  dis- 
covered in  171 1>  the  surface  of  which  was  inflammable, 
as  was  supposed  from  petroleum  floating  on  it.  On 
sinking  a  coal  pit  in  its  vicinity  in  1755,  the  flame 
disappeared.  An  account  of  this  singular  phenomenon 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Philosophical  TrantactUms,  xxv. 
SOS.  Population,  1821,  4814.  Distant  Ave  mUes 
from  Bridgenorth  north-west,  and  146  north-west  of 
London. 

BROSIMUM,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  plants,  class 
Polygamia,  order  Monoecia,  Generic  character  :  her- 
maphrodlte  flower,  catkin  globose,  furnished  at  the  top 
with  a  solitary  pistil ;  calyx  a  scale  ;  corolla  none ; 
antherae  peltate,  solitary ;  style  bifld  :  male  flower, 
calyx  none 3  corolla  none;  germen  imbricate- squa- 
mose  ;  style  bifid  i  berry  corticose,  one-seeded.  Hot- 
tiu  Kewensis. 

This  genus  contains  two  species,  viz.  the  B.  AUcom^ 
trum,  or  Jamaica  Bread-nut  Tree ;  and  the  B.  Spurium, 
or  Jamcuca  Milk- wood.  Swartz.  Jlora  Indus  Occideif 
talis. 

BROTERA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  plants^  class 
Syngenfisia,  order  Polygamia  Segregala.  Generic  cha- 
racter :  calyx  one-flowered,  of  many  leaves  -,  common 
calyx  six  or  eight  flowered,  imbricate,  of  many  leaves ; 
corolla  tubulose  uniform  ;  receptacle  naked  ;  seeds 
covered  with  the  adnate  calyx. 

The  only  species  of  this  genus  is  the  B.  Corymbosa,  a 
native  of  the  south  of  Europe.  Parkinson's  Theatrum, 

970,  f.  7. 

BROTH,  "  the  third  person  singular  of  the  indi- 
cative  of  briwan,  coquere.  That  which  one  briweih. 
Hence  the  old  English  saying  of-  a  man  who  has- 
killed  himself  with  drinking,  he  has  fairly  drunk  up 
his  broth.  The  Italinn  brodo,  is  the  past  participle  of 
the  same  verb.  That  which  is  brewed,  brod."  Tookc, 
ii.  420.  See  Brew. 

And  thei  have  not,  in  many  places,  nouther  pescn  nobenes,  ne 
nou  other  potages,  but  the  brothe  of  the  flcssche 

MaundeviU.      Voyages  and  Travels^  ch.  xxiii. 

And  the  angeU  of  God  said  vnto  him :  tako  the  floshc  A  tfa* 
swete  kakes,  and  put  them  vpo  this  rockr*  &  powrr  out  the 
Iroth.  BibU,  1551.  Jutigea^  ch.  vi. 

Wlien  they  exceede,  and  haue  Tarietie  of  dishes,  the  fint  are 
their  baked  meates  (for  roste  metes  they  Tse  little)  and  then 
their  brotkes  or  pottage. 

Uakiuyt.  FoymgeB,  ifc,  Mannen  of  the  Rnne;  r.  i.  fol.  496. 

I  am  sure  by  your  unprejudiced  disoourseii  that  ytra  lore  hroth 
better  thM  iOii|i.  Spectfit'or,  No.  308. 


Both  StmoB  Magus  and  hb  whore  Se leoes,  wbycb  at  Cyrus  a  BBOTfll 
cytie  of  Phosnices  had  maynteyned  the  brotMl  howse  or  steus^,        _^ 
were  admyttcd  of  the  Romaines  for  their  execrable  sorceryes*  ta  mtiwui 
he  worsbypped  for  Goddis  wyth  yearcly  sacryfyces.  BnViUli 

Bate.    Votaries,  part  ii.  p.  6, 

And  the  places  dedicate  to  clennes  &  cliastitie»  lefte  only  to 
these  apostates  &  brotUllt  to  liue  there  in  lechery. 

Sir  Thomas  More.     Workes,  fol.  258. 

He  felle  to  the  taike  of  as  fyne  brotkelry,  as  anye  craftes  man 
in  that  art  myght  vtter.  Bale.     Votaries^  part  il.  p.  29. 

His  owne  souldier  if  he  had  any  courage  or  edge, — ^it  is  dulled 
and  worne  away  in  tipling  and  brotheling  houses  and  following 
the  princes  example.  Savile.     Zaci/My.fol.  88. 

An  ancient  fabric  rais'd  t*  inform  the  sight, 
There  stood  of  yore,  and  Barbican  it  hight : 
A  watch-tower  once ;  but  now,  so  fate  ordains. 
Of  all  the  pile  an  empty  name  remains : 
From  its  old  ruins  brothelrhmtses  rise. 
Scenes  of  lewd  loves,  and  of  polluted  joys. 

Drfden^  MacFlecknoe. 

Ah  !   let  not  those  the  fatal  sentence  give, 
Whom  brothels  blush  to  own,  yet  courts,  receive. 

Whitehead.    Ann  Boteyn  to  Henry  VIII. 


BROTHER, 

Brethsbn, 

Bro^therhood, 

Bro^therless, 

Bao^therlike, 

Bro^therlove, 

Bro^therly,  atij. 

Bro'therly,  adv. 

Bro'ther-bbast, 

BR0^TflBR*F08, 

Bro^ther-writer.  ^ 


Goth«  brother :  A.  S.  brother; 
Dutch,  broeder ;  Ger.  bruder ; 
Swe.  broder.  **  I  believe,"  says 
Skinner,  "  that  all  are  de- 
rived from  the  verb  to  breed, 
>  simul/otus,(^i.  e.) educatus, ^-of 
the  same  brood.'*  Brothers  or 
brethren  are  children  bred 
from  the  same  parents ',  more 
laxly,  from  the  same  stock  or 
parentage    originally.      Also 


BRCVTHEL, 
Bbo'thblry^ 
Bbo'thblino, 


f     Fiom  hmdell,  by  transposi- 
ion    of  the   letter    r.       See 

BORDELL. 


r 


applied  to 

Those  who  are  united  or  conjoined  as  closely  as 
brothers ;  who  are  distinguished  by  the  same  charac- 
teristic qualities. 

Edred  was  ]k>  kyng  anon  after  Edmoad  ys  broker, 
Vor  ys  tueye  souesso  2onge  were,  )mt  me  ne  niy^te  abbe  non  o)er. 

R.  GtoMcester,  p.  278. 

bys  acord  was  vaste  ymade  >oni  strong e  treo>e  ynou 
Vaste  yply^  yn  ey^r  sydr,  ^at  oon  ne  w>>  orou. 
So  ^at  pfo  tueye  ire^eu  Gooe  fread  were. 

Id.  p.  388. 

ye  kyng  dc  his  broker,  ^at  hight  AlArede, 
Gadred  folk  togider,  als  men  ^at  had  nede, 
&  oom  to  p€  bataile  with  full  egre  bei  te. 

H.  Brnnne,  p.  21. 

Thin  is  affbetion  of  holinesse, 
And  min  is  love,  as  Ui  a  creature  . 
For  which  I  tolde  thee  min  a  venture 
As  to  my  cosin,  and  my  brothrr  sworne. 

Chancer.     The  Knightes  Tale,  1160. 

But  of  the  charite  of  brithrrh*tMf  we  hadden  no  neile  to  write  to 
gkou,  ghesilf  han  lorned  of  God  that  ghe  loue  ti)gidre,  for  ghe 
doen  that  unto  alle  britheren  in  alle  Macedonye. 

Wiriif.     ThttaaUmiam,  ch.  iv. 

But  as  tonchiuK  brotherly  loue  ye  ncde  not  that  1  write  vnto 
you,  for  ye  are  taiitrht  of  God  to  loue  one  another.  Vea,  &  that 
Ihyng  verely  ve  do  vnto  alle  the  ^^lAeren  whyche  are  thorowc  out 
al  Macedonia'.  ^Wf*  IWl. 

I  assure  thee^  (and  almost  with  teares  I  speak  it)  there  is  not 
one  so  young,  and  so  vilanous  this  d^y  liuing.  1  speake  bnt 
btothtrht  orhim. 

mmkepeeirt,.  J»¥mlihiii,  fol*  186. 

Rich.  Wdoome  food  Clarenct,  this  is  hroiherUkek 

M.    attnyf  rii  Tkird'Pmf,  foL 


B  R  O 


B  a  o 


:ai 


WSfXBR 
SD^sflA. 


Once  more  my  Lord  of  Winchester  I  charge  you 
Bmbrsce,  flxRl  lone  thU  man. 
Gard.  With  a  tnie  heart, 

And  Itvthtr ;  l^ue  T  doe  It,  i.  e.  brotherloYe. 

Shakspeare,     Henry  fflll.  fol.  230. 

So  iTM^  the  womided'balMm ;  io 
The  holy  frankincense  doth  flow. 
The  hmiktrUu  Heliadea 
Melt  in  tuch  amber  tears  as  these. 
Mmrmeil.     The  N^mph  compiaimng  for  the  death  pf  her  Fawn. 

Hn  yomi|^  son  on  the  polluted  ground 
First  fruit  of  death,  lies  phdntiTC  of  a  wound 
GtTVtt  by  a  6i*«/AfrVhand. 

Prior,    Solomon,  Power,  book  iii. 

With  wbftt  he  he^*d,  his  brethren  herelier'd ; 
And  gav«  the  charities  bimself  reeei^'d. 

Vrfden,     The  Chmrmcter  of  a  €hod  Parson. 

Your  letter  to  us  we  have  receiy'd  as  a  signal  mark  of  your 
favour  and  hroiherfy  afltectlon.  Sp^ctaUTy  No.  52. 

What,  is  the  race  of  human  kind  your  care 
Beyond  what  all  his  fellow-creatures  are  ? 
-  He,  wUh  the  rest,  is  liable  to  pain, 
And  like  the  abei^,  hb  hrother-bemetf  is  slain. 

JJryden,    Prnkmum  and  jtrcite. 

Hither  whoe'er  fraternal  friendship  knows. 
If  yet  we  may  restrain  these  brother-foe*, 

Lewis,     Thebaid  ef  Statiut,  hook  ziL 

Content  to  do  the  best  he  could. 
And  as  became  his  brother^hoody 
Gave  him  what  money  he  could  spare. 
And  kindly  paid  his  old  arrear. 

Somervile.  •    The  Fortune-hunter, 

Has  the  tame  day,  snd  the  aame  impfooi  fight 
Coosign'd  with  thee  Co  shadea  of  endlesa&lght 
1^  broiher-hingt, 

Lewis.    Thebaid  of  Stutkts,  book  xlL 

The  poete  are  a  neat  of  hornets,  and  Fll  drire  these  thoughts  no 
farther,  but  must  mention  some  hard  treatment  I  am  like  to 
meet  with  from  my  brother^writtrs.  Tatier,  No.  21. 

AH  are  not  such.    I  had  a  brother  once— 
Peace  to  the  mem*ry  of  a  man  of  worth, 
A  man  of  letters,  and  of  manneva  too  \ 
Of  manners  isfnei  as  virtue  alwaya  wears. 
When  gay  good-nature  dresses  her  in  smiles. 

Cowper,     The  Tosh,  'book  il. 

He  is  to  be  eomtnended  as  having  fewer  arUfiees  of  dilgiiat  than 
most  of  his  bretheren  of  the  blank  song. 

Johnson,    Hfe  tf  jiienside, 

(His  letttn  represent  in  a  very  pleasing  light)  his  MtX  to  po>- 
iBone  the  tntsretti  of  religion  in  geneml,  and  the  Chnrdi  of 
England  in  particulai ;  not  by  warm  and  violent  counsek,  but  lyy 
methods  of  tenderness  and  brotherly  kindness  towards  those  who 
embraced  a  different  interest. 

Porteus,    Tracts,  Life  uf  Archbishop  Secher. 

When  such  a  questionable  shape  is  to  be  admitted  for  the  fint 
time  into  the  brotherhood  of  Christendom,  it  is  not  a  mere  matter 
of  idle  curiosity  to  consider  how  far  it  is  in  its  nature  alliable 
iHth  the  rest.  Burhc,    Letter  on  Regicide  Pence, 

BROUSSONETlA,  iq  Botany,  a  genua  of  plants, 
dags  Dioeda,  order  Tetraftdria,  Geueric  character : 
male  ftotcer,  catkin  cylindrical  j  calyx  four-partite  ^ 
cfurolla  none :  female  fiower,  catkin  globose,  com- 
fHised  of  cjrlindraceo-*club-shaped  receptacles  j  calyx 
three  or  four  dentate,  on  the  top  «»£  the  rece|it8cie ; 
style  lateral*  aubulate^  seed  one,  covered  with  the 
calyx. 

The  oidy  %peciefi  of  this  genus  is  the  S,  Papytifera, 
or  P«p«r  Mttlbenrj  IVec^  a  ^native  sd  tbe  South  Sea 
lilaads  and  of  Japan. 


A.  S.  brawe,  bruwa  ;  Dutch^  hrauwe    -BROW. 
or  browe,  the  edge.     It  is  applied  to 
any  thing  which  overhangs  or  over- 
looks :  as  the  hrwo  of  a  hill  \  the 
eye  ^oir,-— in  Ger.  aug-^brauwe. 

To    brow-beat,   is  to  beat  down 
frowning,  threatening,  overhanging 


BROW,  V. 

Brow,  n. 

Brow^less, 

Bro'wbeat, 

Bro^wbound, 

Bro'wsick. 
or  overawe  with 
l)rou>8. 

And  like  a  griffon  loked  he  about. 
With  kemped  heres  on  his  browes  stout. 

Chaucer,    The  Knightes  Tale,  V.  21^6. 

Florent  his  wofuU  heede  rplifte 

And  sawe  this  reeke,  where  that  she  sit. 

Which  was  the  lothest  wighte. 

That  euer  man  caste  on  his  eie  . 

Hir  nose  baas,  hir  browes  hie. 

Gower,    Conf,  Am,  hook  i.  foL  17. 

Alas  !  what  stable  frute  may  Adam's  childeren  fynde 
In  that  they  eeke  by  sweate  of  browes,  and  travill  of  tiieir  mynde. 

Surrey,    Bceiesiastes. 

And,  harke  \  the  high  6roi<;'i/ hills  aloud  begin  to  ring 
With  sound  of  things  that  forth  pi^pared  is  to  sing. 

Drayton,    Poly^lbion,  Song  xzix. 

Cleare  rp  thy  browes,  and  raise  thy  fainting  eyes. 
See  how  my  glitt'ring  palace  open  lies 
For  weary  passengers,  whose  desp'rate  case 
I  pitie  and  prouide  a  resting  place. 

Beaumont,     'The  World,  ^e,  A  Dialogue, 

And  in  very  truth  we  must  entertain  our  friends  and  guests 
with  coortesie,  mirth,  a  smiling  countenance,  and  affectionate 
lore  :  and  not  to  brow-beat  them,  nor  yet  put  the  servitors  in  a 
fright,  and  make  them  quake  and  tremble  with  our  frowning 
looks.  Holland,     Plutarch,  fol.  107. 

These  will  appear  in  a  different  light  from  others,  who  with 
rode  and  boisterous  language  abuse  and  revile  the  unfortunate 
prisoner ;  who  browbeat  his  witnesses  as  soon  as  they  appear, 
though  ever  so  willing  to  declare  the  whole  truth. 

Bmlyn,    Preface  to  State  Trials, 


In  that  dayes  feates, 


When  he  might  act  the  woman  in  the  scene,  ' 
He  prou'd  b^  man  i'  th*  field,  and  for  his  meed 
Was  browbound  with  the  oake. 

Shahspeare,     Coriolanus,  fol.  11. 

Our  wits  were  at  an  ebb,  or  very  low, 
And  to  say  truth,  I  think  they  cannot  (low. 
But  yet  a  gracious  influence  from  you 
May  alter  nature  in  our  brow-sick  crew. 

Suckling,    Prologue  of  the  Authors, 

At  mom  the  nymph  vouchsafed  to  place 

Upon  her  brow  the  various  wreath  ; 
The  flowers  less  blooming  tlian  her  face, 

Tho'Scent  less  fragraht  than  her  breatii. 

Prior.     The  Garland, 


The  awnin 


Disaster'd  stAnds  ;  sees  other  hills  ascend, 
Of  unknown  joyless  brvw ;  and  other  scenes, 
Of  horrid  prospect,  shag  the  trackless  plain. 

7*hom$Qn, 


Winter. 


For  one  may  see  with  half  an  eye. 
That  gravity  can  never  lie ; 
And  his  arcli'd  brow,  ptill'd  oer  his  eyes. 
With  solemn  proof  proclaims  him  wise. 

Churchiil,     The  GhMt,  boOk  ii. 

You  then,  who  are  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  the  himdfold 
goddess,  inform  me,  Whether  I  have  a  right  to  eat  the  bread  I 
hAve  earned  by  the  hazard  of  my  life,  or  the  sweat  of  my  brow, 

Burke,    A  Vindication  of  Natural  Society, 

From  Sioa  house,  whose  pioud  survey 
Brow-beats  yovkx  Bood,  look  cross  the  way, 
Aad  view,  from  highest  swell  of-tide, 
I^e  fiiilder  acaaes  of  Suriy  aide. 

iSreen,    The  0mtt9» 
p9 


*  32 


BR  O 


B  R  U 


BROW-       BROWALLIA^  in  Botany,  a  genua  of  plants^  class 

ALLIA.    Duiynamia,  order  Angiospermia,     Generic  character  : 

nRfiw^p  ^*^y*  five-dentate  j   corolla  limbus^    five-fid,    equals 

BROWSE,  gppcading;  two  anthene  larger  i  capsule  unilocular. 

This  genus  contains  two  species^  natives  of  South 

America. 

BROWN,  ^  A.  S.  brun ;  Dutch,  hruyn ;  Gcr. 
BroVnish,  l^braun  (from  hrennen^  to  burn.  Wach- 
Bbo'wny,  fter.)  Swe.  brun  (from  brenna,  to 
BroVnness.  3  burn.  Serenius  and  Ihre.)  Fr.  brun ; 
It.  bruno;  all  from  the  A.  S.  brennan,  to  burn. 

Brown  means  burned  (subaud.  colour.)  It  is  that 
colour  which  things  have  that  have  been  burned.  See 
Tooke,  ii.  166. 

hengoTt  man  he  was  somdel,  ^anne  hys  brejyeren  were, 
Vayr  mao  &  ^cke  ynov,  &  broune  here. 

R.  GhuceMier,  p.  429. 


Normandie  alle  doun,  mykeUe  ]>er  of  is  brent 
&  ilayn  black  &  broun  of  alle  ^at  he  mot  hcnt 

R.  Bfunne,  p. 


197. 


And  next  him  daunced  dame  Fraunchise 
Araycd  in  full  noble  gise, 
She  was  not  hrowne  ne  danne  of  hewe 
But  white  as  snowe  yfallen  newe. 

Chaucer,     The  Ronuntnt  of  the  Bote,  Ibl.  122. 

To  taste  (sometimes)  a  batte  of  bvtter  gall, 
To  drinke  a  draught  of  sower  ale  (some  season) 

To  eate  broune  bread  with  homely  handes  in  hall. 
Doth  much  encrease  men's  appetites  by  reason. 

Gaecoigne,  Dan  Barthohmewt 

Now  like  t  brown  (O  lovely  broun  thy  hair) 
Only  in  brownnest  beauty  dwclleth  there. 
Drayton.    Eng,  Heroical  Epistles,  King  John  to  Matilda. 

His  brawny  locks  did  bang  in  crooked  curls  ; 
And  every  light  occasion  of  the  wind 
Upon  bis  lips  their  silken  parcels  hurls.  ' 

Shahspeare,    A  Lover* t  Complaini, 

The  gipsey,  turning  to  her  glass, 
Too  plainly  show'd  she  knew  the  face  ; 
'<  And  which  am  I  most  like,"  she  said. 
Your  Cloe,  or  your  Nut-brown  Maid. 

Prior.    Her  Bighi  Name. 


« 


I  expect  to  see  my  lucubrations  printed  on  browner  paper  than 
they  are  at  present ;  and  if  the  humour  continues,  must  be  forced 
to  retrench  my  expensive  way  of  linng,  and  not  smoke  above 
two  pipes  a  day.  Toiler,  No,  101. 

A  solemn  darkness  spreads  the  tomb. 
But  terrours  haunt  the  midnight  gloom; 
Me  tiiinks  k  browner  horronr  falls. 
And  sUent  spectres  sweep  the  walls. 

Cotton.     The  Night  Piece. 

BROWNEA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  plants,  class 
Monadelphia,  order  Endecandria.   Generic  character  : 
calyx  tubular,  bifid;    corolla  double  j    the  exterior 
five-fid,  the  interior  of  five  petals  ;  legume  unilocular. 
A  South  American  genus,  containing  four  species. 
BROWSE,  v.^      Minshew  and  others  say  from  the 
Bbowse,  n,     > Greek  ppiaaKeiv,  to  feed.     Skinner 
BboSvsino.    J  seems  to  consider  the  Fr.  brou$er, 
and  It.  bruscare,  to  be  immediately  from  the  French 
brosse,  a  bush  ;  q.  d.  to  nibble  the  bushes.     It  is  pro- 
bably no  more  than,  to  bruise,  Fr.  briser,  from  the  A.  S. 
brisan,  conterere,  to  brise,  browse,  or  bruise,  sc.  with 
the  teeth. 

As  in  a  forest  well  compleat  with  deere, 
We  sec  the  boUycs,  ashes,  every  where, 
Rob'd  of  their  cloathing  by  the  browsing  game, 

Browne.    BrUannia's  Pattarali,  book  u«  Sang  1. 


Greene  must  this  brouae  be  in  any  wise  when  it  is  gathered,  and  BBOWW^ 
not  seere  or  withered.  Holland.    Plinie,  r.  i.  fbl.  605.  -— 

BRU6E& 
The  park  for  a  cheerful  rising  ground,  for  groves  and  browHngs 
for  the  deer,  for  rivulets  of  water,  may  compare  with  any  for  its 
highness  in  the  whole  land. 

Howell.    Lettere,  book  L  sec*  ii.  lett  8. 

When  they  came  to  the  north  part  of  the  island,  where  Gover- 
nor Lane  had  built  hu  fort,  they  found  it  razed,  and  the  ground- 
rooms  of  the  dwelling-houses,  which  had  been  also  erected  about 
it,  inhabited  by  deer,  and  overgrown  with  melons,  or  such  like 
sortof  fruit,  which  those  animals  broo»*d  upon. 

Oldys.    LtfeofRategh,fo\.ZS. 

Ye  hungry  herds,  and  bleating  flocks,  adieu ! 
Flints  ht  your  beds,  and  browse  the  bitter  yew; 
Two  lambs  alone  shall  be  my  charge  to  feed, 
For  yearly  on  his  grave  tivo  lambs  shall  bleed.    ^ 

Fenton.     On  the  Death  of  Marquis  o/Bland/ord. 

Sheep,  goats  and  oxen,  and  the  nobler  steed. 
On  browse,  and  com,  and  flow'ry  meadows  feed. 

Dryden.     OmtTs  Metamorphoses,  book  zv. 


Meanwhile  across  the  mead 


Hie  wand'rtng  flocks  that  browse  between  the  shades. 
Seem  oft  to  pass  th«r  bounds ;  the  dubious  eye 
Decides  not  if  they  crop  the  mead  or  lawn. 

Mason.     The  EngUsh  Garden, 

At  proper  distance  drive  stiff  oaken  stakes  ; 
Which  interwove  with  boughs  and  flexile  twigs. 
Frustrate  the  nibbling  flock  or  browsing  herd. 

Dodsley,    Agriculture,  can.  2. 

The  full  lips,  the  rough  tongue,  the  corrugated  cartilaginous 
palate,  the  broad  cutting  teeth,  of  the  ox,  the  deer,  the  horse  and 
the  sheep,  qualify  this  tribe  for  browsing  upon  their  pasture; 
either  gathering  large  mouthfuUs  at  once,  where  the  g^ass  is  long, 
which  is  the  case  with  the  ox  in  particular ;  or  biting  close,  where 
it  is  short,  which  the  horse  and  the  sheep  are  able  to  do,  in  a 
degree  that  one  could  bardly  expect. 

Paley.    Natural  Theology,  ch.  ii. 

BRUCE  A,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  plants,  class  Dioecia, 
order  Tetrandria.  Generic  character :  male  flower, 
calyx  four- partite ;  corolla  of  four  petals;  nectary 
four-lobed  :  female  flower,  calyx,  corolla,  and  nectary 
of  the  male ',  pericarps  four,  one-seeded. 

The  only  species  of  this  genus,  is  the  B.  Ferruginea, 
a  native  of  Africa,  called  by  Bruce  Wooginoos,  but  now 
named  in  honour  of  that  celebrated  traveller  Bruce's 
Travels,  v.  p.  69,  with  a  plate. 

BRUCUUS,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  insects  of  the 
order  Coleoptera,  family  Bruchela,  Latr.  Generic  cha- 
racter :  antennae  filiform,  often  serrated  or  pectinated 
towards  the  apex,  inserted  in  the  sinuses  of  the  eyes ; 
palpi  unequal;  mandibulae  simple,  acute;  eyescmar- 
ginate ;  head  distinct  from  the  thorax  ;  body  obtuse 
behind ;  elytra  often  a  little  shorter  than  the  ab- 
domen. 

The  larvse  of  the  Bruchi  live  on  various  kinds  of 
grain,  especially  on  the  seeds  of  leguminous  plants,  as 
peas,  vetches,  lentils,  &c.  on  which  they  often  com- 
mit great  ravages.  They  feed  on  the  seed  during  the 
winter,  lying  concealed  within  it^  and  in  that  situation 
undergo  the  metamorphosis. 

BRUCITE,  a  name  given  in  America  to  a  granular 
yellow  mineral,  which  has  also  been  termed  Condrodite. 
BRUGES,  a  city  of  the  Netherlands,  and  the  Capital 
of  West  Flanders,  standing  on  a  spacious  plain,  about 
six  miles  from  the  sea,  and  at  the  centre  of  an  exten- 
sive canal  navigation.  The  principal  of  these  canals 
lead  to  Siuys  and  Ostend  j  the  latter  of  which  brings 
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sraSL  ^  Ude-veaadfl  of  900  or  SOO  tons  burthen.    Bruges 
—       is  an  old  town,  containing  a  great  number  of  wide 
WSfS^  streets,  and  spacious  old  houses,  with  a  population  of 
about  45,000  individuals.  It  was  formerly  more  flourish- 
ing^ than  at  present  -,  and  in  the  fourteenth  century  it 
WBS  one  of  the  most  commercial  places  in  Europe,  and  an 
important  member  of  theHanseatic  league.  About  the 
close  of  tl^e  fifteenth  century,  Bruges  began  to  decline; 
and  Antwerp,  more  favourably  situated,  first  became 
its  rival,  and  then  its  superior.    The  principal  public 
buildings  are  the  town-house,  the  exchange,  the  lyc^, 
which  was  formerly  a  celebrated  convent,  and  the 
church  of  Notre  Dame,  the  elevated  spire  of  which 
is  a  land-mark  to  sailors  approaching  Ostend.    Bruges 
has  long  been  the  noted  residence  of  a  convent  of 
Sng^lish  nuns,  who  fled  to  their  native  country  during 
the  revolution,   but  subsequently  returned  to  their 
former  establishment,  and  employ  themselves  in  the 
bnsinesa  of  instruction.    When  taken  by  the  French 
army  in  1794,  it  contained  numerous  religiotts  houses 
lor  both  sexes,  all  of  which  were  abolished,  the  cathe<* 
dral  was   destroyed,  and  Bruges  annexed  to  the  Bi- 
shopric of  Ghent.    The  city  was  then  joined  to  the 
French  Empire,  of  which  it  continued  to  form  a  part 
till  the  fall  of  Buonaparte.  This  city  gave  birth  to  the 
celebrated  John  of  Bruges,  the  supposed  inventor  of 
painting  in  oil.  Philip  of  Burgundy  founded  the  order 
of  the  Golden  Fleece  there  in  1430  ;    and  the  church 
of  Notre  Dame  contains  the  tombs  of  several  noted 
persons,  among  which  are  those  of  Charles  the  Brave 
and  his  daughter  Mary  of  Burgundy,  which  were  con- 
structed in  1550,  and  have  been  preserved  with  great 
care.    The  chief  articles  manufactured  at  Bruges  are 
lace  and  linen,  and  it  has  a  good  trade  in  the  export 
of  grain.     Lat.  51°  13'  N.  long.  3°  14'  E. 
BRUISE,  V.  I      Fr.bruen   Jhitch,  brusens   A.  S. 
Bruisb,  ft.     fbryion,  conterere,  to  6ri«e  ,*— -as  it  was 
Bav'iSBR.     J  anciently  written. 
To  beat  or  press  together,  so  as  to  destroy  the  con- 
ttonity  of  the  parts. 

And  he  that  tclul  falle  on  this  ftoon  sehsl  he  broken,  but  on 
vhom  it  sclul  fidle  it  ichal  alto  Mwenidm, 

WicUf.    Matthew^  ch.  xzi. 

A  WtnJ  reed  he  schal  not  breke,  and  he  ichal  not  quench 
mokynge  flax  til  be  cast  out  doom  to  victorie. 

Jd,    Jh,  ch.  zi. 

After  the  Hfhiche  agrem^  endyd  and  perfyghted  wltbl  a  ahorte 
term,  j*  sajrd  Aistulphut  beyng  in  his  disporte  of  hnntyngr,  fell 
from  bis  horse  or  with  his  horse,  by  %'yolence  whereof  he  was  soo 
troyteyd  that  he  dyed  sbortlye  aftei,  when  he  bad  rulyd  the  Lon- 
gobardis,  Lumbardis,or  Italyons,  viii.  yeres. 

Fabyan,  ch^  153. 

The  number  of  which  aduersities  and  troubles  entring,  and 
deepelye  sinking  into  the  kinges  minde  with  his  sore  brooMe  and 
hurt  ensoyng  of  the  wound  taken  at  the  battailc  bcsyde  Merton, 
shortened  his  dayes,  so  that  he  dyed  when  he  had  reigned  in 
great  vexation  and  trooble  of  the  Danes,  viii.  yeres. 

Gra/loH,     Anno,  872. 

And  after  that  they  had  bestowed  there  theyr  bnutd  shyppes 
aad  theyr  hurte  people,  they  sayled  agayne  with  the  other  shyppes, 
thai  thiy  hadde  booh:,  for  to  go  agaynst  Corcyre. 

AicolU,     Thucididet,  fol.  25. 

I  can  march  all  day  in  massy  steel. 

Nor  yet  my  arms  unwieldv  weight  do  feel ; 

Nor  wak'd  by  night  with  bruise  or  bloody  wound. 

The  tent  my  bed,  no  pillow  but  the  ground. 

Drayton.    UeroUai  EfUtU$f  Uemry  to  Rotamot^ 


The  night  feU  out  so  very  dark  and  tompestnoos,  and  the  ways  BRUISE* 
were  so  full  of  hills  and  dales,  rocks  and  precipices,  that  many         — 

of  the  soldiers  were  much  bruUtd  by  falls,  one  of  them  so  mor-  BRUN- 

tified,  that  he  lost  his  life  in  the  march.  FELSIA. 

tMys,    Ufe  of  RaUfk,  foL  18. 

This  place  was  therefore  called  the  Lorers  Leap  ;  and  whether 
or  no  the  fright  they  had  been  in,  or  the  resolution  that  could 
push  them  to  so  dreadful  a  remedy,  or  the  bruioes  which  they 
often  received  in  their  fall,  banished  all  the  tender  sentiments  of 
lore,  and  gare  their  spirits  another  turn ;  those  who  had  taken 
this  leap  were  obsenred  never  to  relapse  into  that  passion. 

Spectator,  No.  223. 

The  means,  that  simple  nature  has  supplied  them  with,  are  by 
no  means  adequate  to  such  an  end,  many  scratches,  many  bruiseo 
undoubtedly  would  be  received  upon  all  hands ;  but  only  a  few, 
a  Tcry  few  deaths.         Burke,     Vindication  of  Natural  Socioiy, 

Like  a  new  bruiser  on  Brooghtonic  sand. 
Amid  the  lists  our  hero  takes  his  stand. 

Warton,    Newmarket,'  A  Satire* 

BRUIT,  ©.^  A.  S.  hrMt^n,  bryttian,  duiribuere,  dis- 
Bruit,  n.  ypensare ;  to  Ifrit,  to  spread  abroad, 
Bau^iTEa.  J  divulge,  disperse.  See  Tooke,  ii.  293. 

By  thys  meanes  the  same  was  shortly  bruted  throughout  all 
Irelaade,  and  euerr  man  was  willynge  to  take  his  parte  and  lub- 
myt  themselfes  to  nim,  callyng  him  of  al  handes  kyng. 

HaU,     Tke  first  yere  of  Kyng  Henry  V/I, 

Beholde,  the  noise  of  the  brute  w  come,  and  agreate  commotion 
out  of  the  north  countrey  to  make  the  cities  of  Judah  desolate 
(and)  a  denne  of  dragons. 

Geneva  BibU,  1561.    Jeremiah,  x.  22. 

When  euery  man  was  prest  and  ready  to  gene  the  assaute,  a 
sodevne  rumoure  roase  in  the  army  that  a  peace  was  by  the  com- 
missioners taken  and  concluded,  whiche  bruit  as  it  was  plea- 
aaunte  and  mellifluous  to  the  Frechmen,  so  it  was  to  the  English 
naciO  bitter,  soure  and  dolorous. 

HalL    Tke  sixth  yere  of  Kyng  Henry  Vlh 

While  that  by  fate  his  sUte  in  stair  did  stand. 
And  when  his  realm  did  flourish  by  advice, 
Of  glorie  then  we  bare  som  fame  and  btuie, 

Surrey,    jEfteis,  book  ii. 

ilni/«rerr,— ^rophesiers  or  soothsayers. 
J)fndaU.  An  Exposicion  of  ctrtayni  words,  4th  book  Mo§es,  fol.  15. 

Hee  [Edgar]  commaunded  Ethelwold,  an  earle,  and  also  his 
■ecretarie,  to  go  looke  upon  her,  and  so  to  prouide,  that  if  she 
were  according  to  the  common  bruted  fame,  she  mought  bee  his 
wife.  Stow.    Anno,  959.     The  West  Saxon*. 

For  fo  muche  as  the  people  that  heare  speakynge  of  thyngea 
passed  (though  that  it  be  of  their  countreys  and  of  their  owne 
ancesters)  they  suiTre  the  bruyte  to  spreade  abrodc  &  ronue  as 
one  reporteth  it  vnto  the,  wythoote  enqujrrynge  any  further  of 
the  trouthe.  NiatUs.    Thucidides,  fol.  18i 

Now,  Sir,  what  think  you  of  Mr.  St  Johns  trial  in  the  Star 
chamber  ?  I  know  that  the  bruit  ran,  that  he  was  hardly  dealt 
withall,  because  be  wss  imprison*d  in  the  Tower;  seeing  his  dis- 
suasion from  granting  a  benevolence  to  the  king  was  warranted 
by  law.  Otdys.    Life  of  HaUgh,  fol.  180. 

Let  it  be  bruited  all  about  the  town. 
That  he  is  coarse,  indelicate,  and  brown. 

ChurchitL    The  Times. 

BRUMAL,  Lat.  bruma  ;  so  called,  quod  bremssimus 
tunc  dies  ,•  and  thus  formed,  brevissimus,  brevimus,  6re- 
vima,  breuma,  brunia.  Sec  Vossius  and  Varro,  b.  6. 

See  Brym  for  an  example  from  G.  Douglas. 

For  at  that  time,  which  happeneth  about  the  brumal  solstice. 
It  hath  been  observed  cren  unto  a  proverb,  that  the  sea  u  calm, 
and  the  winds  do  cease,  till  the  young  ones  are  excluded,  and 
forsake  their  nest,  which  floateth  upon  the  sea  and  by  the  rough- 
ness of  winds  might  otherwise  be  overwhelmed. 

Sir  Thomas  Brown,  book  iii.  ch.  x. 

BRUNFELSIA,  in  Botony,  a  genus  of  plants,  dass 
Didynamia,  order  Angiotpermid.    Generic  character: 
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wf^         ^  ilv€-iiciitote,  narrow ;  corolla,  tube  very  long  j 
-  _  ^'   capsule  baccate,  uailocular,  many-seeded,  with  a  very 
BRUNB-   ^*^ff®  conceptaclc. 

WICK.  'A'bis  genuji  contains  two  species,  natives  of  the 
West  Indies.  Curtis's  Magazine,  393  -,  Andrews*s  Re- 
pository, 167. 

BRUNIA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  plants,  dass  Pen- 
iandria,  order  Monogynia.  Generic  character  :   flowers 
.aggregate ;    fllaments  inserted  into  the  claws  of  the 
petals ;  stigma  bifid  j  seeds  solitary,  bilocular. 

An  African  genus,  containing  eight  species. 

BRUNN,  a  Circle  and  town  of  Moravia.  The  Circle 
is  bounded  by  Bohemia  on  the  north,  and  Austria  on 
the  south,  and  contains  about  I860  square  miles,  and 
a  population  of  299,960  individuals.  It  is  productive 
of  corn  and  flax,  and  large  herds  of  cattle,  besides 
containing  mines,  medicinal  springs,  quarries  of  mar- 
ble, forges,  glass-houses,  alum-works,  and  several 
manufactures.  Brunn  is  the  most  important  town  in 
the  Kingdom,  of  which  it  is  now  considered  as  the 
Capital,  and  contains  the  government  offices,  and 
several  flourishing  manufactures  of  fine  woollen  cloths 
and  kerseymeres.  One  of  the  largest  of  these  esta- 
blishments employs  about  6000  individuals.  It  is  well 
supplied  with  water,  coals,  and  other  requisites  for 
these  works,  and  is  besides  the  centre  of  Moravian 
commerce,  a  great  part  of  which  is  transacted  by  large 
fairs  held  at  Brunn  every  three  months.  The  fortifi- 
cations which  were  once  important,  have  been  suflfered 
to  decay,  and  the  ditches  have  been  converted  into 
dye-houses  and  tanneries.  The  principal  buildings  of 
Brunn  are  the  church,  with  its  elegant  spire  covered 
with  copper,  the  house  for  the  meeting  of  the  States, 
the  town-house,  and  the  palace  of  Prince  Lichtenstein. 
Near  it,  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  stands  the  fortress  of 
Spielberg,  which  is  now  used  as  a  State  prison.  The 
town  and  suburbs  contain  about  24,000  inhabitants. 
Brunn  is  100  miles  south-east  of  ^t^ue,  in  lat.  49^ 
1 V  N.  and  long.  16^  35'  E. 

BRUNNICUIA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  plants,  class 
Decandria,  order  Trigynia,  Generic  character  :  calyx 
ventricose,  five-fid;  corolla  none ;  capsule  three-sided, 
unilocular,  one-seeded. 

The  only  species  of  this  genus,  is  the  B.  Cirrhosa,  or 
Carolina  Brunnichia, 

BRUNON.  an  ore  of  TUanium. 

BRUNSWICK,  a  Duchy  of  Germany,  situated  in 
the  former  circle  of  Lower  Saxony,  and  bordering 
upon  Luneburg  on  the  north,  and  Westphalia  on  the 
west.  The  house  of  Brunswick  is  one  of  the  most 
ancient  and  illustrious  in  Europe,  and  traces  its  descent 
from  the  Marquis  d'Est^,  who  died  in  964.  It  consists 
of  two  distinct  branches,  Brunswick  Luneburg,  and 
Brunswick  Wolfenbuttle  j  the  head  of  the  former  is 
the  King  of  Great  Britain,  and  of  the  hitter,  the  ruling 
Prince  of  this  Dukedom,  who  holds  the  twelfth  place 
among  the  Princes  of  Germany.  These  dominions 
comprise  an  extent  of  about  1452  square  miles,  with 
a  population  of  more  than  908,000  individuals.  The 
northern  part  is  a  fiat  country,  or  but  very  slightly 
diversified  with  hills,  while  the  southern  division  is 
a  complete  region  of  mountains,  comprising  the  thick- 
cat  part  of  the  Hartz,  and  is  generally  covered  with 
forests,  and  abounds  in  minerals.  The  most  valuable 
of  these  is  iron,  which,  with  marble  and  timber,  supplies 
« large  part  of  the  Ducal  revenues.  The  lower  tracts 
«re  fertile^  and  produce  various  kinds  of  gnun. 
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Districto.  Eng.  iq.m.  PopuUtioa. 

Wolfenbuttle 456 56,593 

Schoningen 896 32,880 

Hartz 209 19,841 

The  Leine   95 15,748 

Weser 252 31,466 

Blankenburg 144 16,317 

1452 208,697 


Besides  these,  the  two  cities  of  Brunawiok  and 
Wolfenbuttle  are  considered  as  separate  diatriots  -,  the 
former  containing  a  popuktion  of  about  32,000,  and 
the  latter  of  6000  individuals.  A  late  survey  gives  the 
following  distribution  of  this  Duchy. 

Bn;.  acres. 

Under  the  plough 291,575 

Under  garden  culture    16,752 

In  meadows    40,049 

Pasture  land    207,751 

Wood  and  plantations    254,423 

Fishponds  and  lakes 2^217 

The  total  of  these  numbers  is,  844,767  English 
acres,  which  leaves  about  84,200  acres  to  be  occupied 
by  rivers,  roads,  cities,  towns,  villages,  and  wastes* 
llie  principal  objects  of  culture  are  wheat,  rye,  flax, 
hops,  rape,  and  madder.  Among  its  mineral  products 
are  zinc,  cobalt,  sulphur,  and  vitrioL  Some  linen  and 
woollen  articles  are  also  manufactured.  These  pro* 
ducts  and  manufactures  are  the  chief  articles  of  its 
imports,  the  amount  of  which  are  estimated  at  two 
millions  and  a  half  of  rix  dollars  annually.  The  prin- 
cipal exports  are  wine,  sugar,  tea,  and  Go£fee.  The 
circumstances  and  .manners  of  the  inhabitants  differ 
little  from  those  of  the  adjacent  countries.  Most  of 
the  people  are  Lutherans,  as  the  whole  of  both  Catho-* 
lies  and  Calvinists  are  supposed  not  to  exceed  four 
thousand.  Brunswick  has  two  votes  in  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  German  States,  and  its  contingent  to 
the  confederate  army  is  2096  men;  about  3000, 
therefore,  compose  the  whole  military  force  of  the 
Duchy.  The  annual  revenue  of  the  crown,  arising  from 
taxation,  is  stated  at  ^170,000. ;  but  the  patrimonial 
domains  of  the  Duke  are  said  to  produce  a  yearly 
income  of  ^10,000. 

The  Capital  of  this  Duchy  is  Brunswick,  situated 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Ocker.  It  was  once  numbered 
among  the  free  towns  of  Germany,  but  is  now  subject 
to  the  Duke,  though  still  retaining  some  vestiges  of 
its  ancient  privileges.  It  has  been  the  Ducal  residence 
for  nearly  seventy  years.  The  principal  buildings  in 
Brunswick  are  the  Ducal  palace,  which  was  originally 
a  monastery,  the  mint,  the  hoase  in  which  the  Diet 
meets,  the  town-house,  the  arsenal,  and  the  cathedral. 
Brunswick  has  several  institutions  for  the  promotion 
of  education;  the  chief  of  which  was  the  Collegium 
Carolinum,  originally  designed  as  a  medium  between 
the  common  schools  and  the  universities,  but  now  only 
distinguished  as  a  military  establishment.  Brunswick 
is  also  noted  for  its  great  annual  fiurs,  which  rank  after 
those  of  Leipsic  and  Frankfort. 

The  next  city  in  these  dominions  is  that  of  Wolfen- 
buttle, which  is  also  situated  on  the  Ocker,  It  stands 
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on  a  marahy  plain,  and  is  a  fortified  town,  with  a 
strong  tower  which  was  formerly  the  residence  of  the 
Dukes.  It  still  contains  uai  extensive  and  valuable 
library,  consisting  of  nearly  120,000  volumes.  The 
present  population  does  not  exceed  7000.  Like  most 
of  the  other  German  towns,  it  has  often  experienced 
the  calamities  of  war.  The  town  is  well  built,  part  of 
the  environs  are  pleasant ;  and  it  possesses  a  court  of 
justice^  a  consistory,  and  several  public  edifices.  The 
distance  from  Brunswick  is  about  seven  miles,  and 
the  lal.  5«°  9"  N.  long.  10^  32'  E. 

The  chief  towns  of  each  of  the  other  districts^  with 
their  p<^ulation,  are  the  following  3  viz. 

Tovns.  Population. 

Helmstadt 5260 

Langelsheim 1300 

Gandersheim 2000 

Stadtoldendorf  1600 

Blankenburg 3000 

Brunswick  Nsw,  one  of  the  Provinces  of  the  British 
North  American  possessions,  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Lower  Canada,  east  by  Uie  gulf  of  Saint  Law- 
rence, south-east  by  Nova  Scotia  and  the  bay  of 
Pondy,  and  west  by  Mune  and  Canada.  It  is  about 
900  miles  long,  and  160  broad,  stretching  from  lati- 
tude 43"  to  4B''  north,  and  from  64''  SO'  to  67^  45' 
west.  The  population  of  this  Province  is  between 
6D,00O  and  70,000.  The  chief  bays  are  those  of 
^ssamaquoddy  and  Fundy,  the  former  flowing  between 
it  and  Maine,  and  the  latter  separating  it  from  Nova 
Scotia,  two  others  of  less  extent  communicate  with 
the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  The  principal  river  is  St. 
John* s,  which  rises  in  Maine,  pursues  a  circuitous 
coarse,  passes  through  New  Brunswick,  and  falls  into 
the  bay  of  Fundy.  It  is  nairigable  for  sloops  for  eighty 
miles,  and  for  boats,  200.  St.  Croix,  and  Merramichi 
m  also  rivers  of  New  Brunswick;  the  latter,  which 
enters  the  bay  of  that  name,  is  noted  for  its  abundance 
of  salmon.  The  lands  near  the  rivers,  especially  St 
John's  and  its  tributary  streams,  are  fertile,  and 
abound  with  fine  timber.  This  rivers  indeed,  opens  a 
passage  into  a  great  extent  of  fine  country,  consisting 
chiefly  of  rich  meadow  lands,  most  of  them  settled. 
The  upland  part  of  the  country  is  generally  well  tim- 
bei«d,  and  near  the  borders  of  the  rivers  and  creeks, 
there  are  inexhaustible  forests  of  pine,  spruce,  birch, 
maple,  elm,  fir,  and  other  trees,  fit  for  masts  of  any 
sise,  as  well  as  for  diip-building  in  general.  The 
ooasts  abound  with  cod  and  scale  fish,  and  immense 
shoala  of  herrii^s,  And^  and  salmon  annually  enter 
its  riiners.  Timber,  fish,  horses,  salted  provision,  and 
butter,  are  the  principal  exports.  Fredricktown,  for- 
merly called  St.  Anne,  is  the  Capital  of  the  Province. 
U  is  sitnatedon  the  river  St.  John,  at  the  head  of  the . 
aioop  navigation,  and  about  eighty  miles  from  the 
8ca«  The  number  of  inhabitants  is  only  about  500. 
The  towa  of  St.  John's^  at  the  mouth  of  the  same 
river,  is  the  lai^gest  in  the  Province,  its  population 
being  estimated  at  2600  individuals.  It  is  consequently 
the  ehief  plaee  of  trade. 

Bsqmswiok;  Nkw,  a  city  of  New  Jersey,  in  the 
Vaicad  Stetoi  of  North  America^  partly  in  Middlesex 
and  partljp  in  Somerset  county,  on  the  west  side  of 
^'^* —  nver,  about  seventeen  miles,  by  the  course  of 
li  ftoin  the  bay  of  that  name,  A  part  of  that 
slMids  mfaer  in  a  low  situation,  bus  it  is  eon- 
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sidered  healthy,  and  contwned  a  population  of  6764    ^^NS- 
individuaU  in  18W.    It  has  a  jail,  a  court- house,  a     ^h^, 
market-house,  two  banks,  a    college,  a  theological        _  ' 
seminary,  and  several  places   of   religious  worship.    bRU^T. 

Oueen's   college  was  founded  here  in  1770,  by  the  ^ 

ministers  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  ;  and  the 
building  is  a  handsome,  spacious  stone  edifice,  three 
stories  high,  but  was  never  finished  according  to  the 
original  plan.  Brunswick  is  thirty-three  miles  south- 
west of  New  York,  in  latitude  40''  30'  N.,  and  longi- 
tude 74°  23'  W. 

BRUNT.  Brun-ed,  brund,  brunt ;  i.  e.  burnt  j  to 
bear  the  first  brunie  of  the  feelde  5  is  to  bear  the  heat 
of  the  feelde;  the  hot  or  burnt  part  of  it  See 
Skinner  and  Tooke. 

The  lord  admirall  perccyuyngc  that,  sent  to  liys  father  the 
eric  of  Surrey  hys  ^gf»us  dei  that  hongc  at  hys  brcst,  that  in  all 
haste  he  woulde  ioync  battayle,  euen  wyth  the  bront  or  brest  of 
the  vant  garde.         HalL    TAeJlfth  yere  of  Kyng  Henry  VJIL 

The  Bhote  of  arblastera  beg&  on  both  sydes,  which  ouer  threwe 
many  an  horse  and  man,  and  specially  y*  fore  rydars  y*  put 
themselfe  in  preMt  with  theyr  loge  and  sharpe  launcjrs  to  wynne 
the  firste  hruntt  of  the  feelde.  Fabyan,  v.  i.  ch.  163. 

He  alleageth  also  against  me,  that  I  say  M.  More  is  sore  de- 
ceaaed,  and  set  on  the  sand  euen  at  the  first  knnt,  aod  in  the 
beginning  of  hys  voyage,  and  that  1  would  wish  M.  More  a  little 
morewitte.  Friih.     Workes,  fol.67. 


In  dannger  of 

this  knight  was  ener  woont 
To  yeelde  himselfe  to  perils  prest, 

and  bide  the  greatest  hroeni, 

Turbervile.    ytn  Epitaph  and  wofui  verte. 

He  shewed  vnio  Meherdates  that  the  first  brunt  of  the  bnrbarians 
was  ft<Tce  aud  bote ;  but  by  delay  and  lingring  became  cold,  or 
turned  into  treason.  Grenewey,    TaiUvs^  fol.  158. 


Hts  pupillage 


Man-entred  thus,  he  waxed  like  a  sea, 

And  in  the  brunt  of  seuenteene  battailes  since, 

He  lurcht  all  swoidt  of  the  garland. 

Skaktpeare,    Corioianrnt  fol.  U» 

So  wing'd,  in  war,  or  darkness,  on  the  deep, 
Two  ships  adverse  the  mediate  ocean  sweep  ! 
With  horrid  inm/ joins  each  enoount'ring  prow ; 
Loud  roars  the  rifled  sorgBt  SQd  foams  below. 

Brooke,     Comtantia, 

BRUNETT,  Pr.  brunet,  brownish-^somewhatAroion; 
a  nut-brown  girl.     Cotgrave. 

As  you  are  by  character  a  profest  well-wisher  to  speculation, 
you  inll  excuse  a  remark  which  this  gentleman's  passion  for  that 
brunette  has  suggested  to  a  brother  theorist. 

Spectator,  No.  396. 

Fr.  broue,  broster,  a  bush,  and 

also  a  brush;  Ger.  buTsie,verriculum 

setaceum  ;  from  borit,setat  a  bristle; 

f'  Dutch,  borstel,  a  brisile,  and  also  a 

brush.     See  Bristle. 

A    brush   is  perhaps   so  called^ 
because  made  of  brustles  or  bristles. 

To  brush  is  to  rub  with  a  brush,  to  sweep  with  one ; 
to  rub  or  sweep. 

And  for  so  moche  as  they  haue  shaken  so>  lowsy  bagges-  of 
beggerye  with  so  eameste  a  stomake,  lete  them  not  doubt  of  it, 
but  the  stinking  dust  therof  shall  be  turned  to  them  agayne,, 
bnuke  it  of  their  syde  gownes  if  they  can. 

Rale,    jipoldgy,  p.  Itf. 

And  that  sbalt  tbon  doe,  in  case  than  bmoke  awaye  the  bram- 
bles of  doubtefnll  questions,  and  deuide  and  dyatribnte  the  worde 
of  God  wyth  vprighte  indgemente,  propoundyng  onaly  theea 
thyngea,  that  pvDp«rl>e  belong  to  the  omtter  of  iafaMli<utaBil.af 
godlioM.  UdtUL.  atamdfMttUihrm9tkgu€h.)L 


BRUSH,  V. 

Brush,  n. 

Bru'sher, 

Bru'shy, 

Bbu^sh-tail, 

Bru'sh-wood. 
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BRUSH. 

BRUS- 
SELS. 


Some  spread  their  lailesy  some  with  ttrong  oars  tweepe 
The  waters  smooth,  and  bnuh  the  buxome  wane, 

Their  breasts  in  sunder  clcaue  the  yealding  decpe. 
The  broken  seas  for  anger  foame  and  raue. 

Fair/ajr,     Godfrey  of  Boulogne ^  book  xr.  st  12. 

They  heard  and  yeelded  willingly ;  brusht  ofiht  dustc  and  on 
Put  other  rests. 

ChajmuiM.    Homer's  Iliad,  book  xziiL  fol.  322. 

Cal.    As  wicked  dewe,  as  ere  my  mother  brush'd. 
With  rauens  feather  from  vn wholesome  fen 
Drop  on  you  both.  SAakspeare,  Tempest^  fol.  4. 

— — — —  In  hcaVn  the  trees 

Of  life  ambrosial  frutage  bear,  and  Tines 

Yield  nectar,  though  from  off  the  boughs  each  morn 

We<6nuA  mellifluous  dewes,  and  find  the  ground 

Cover'd  with  pearly  grain. 

MUtoM.    Paradise  Lost,  book  r.  1.  429. 

100.  brushes  for  garments  (none  made  of  swine  haire,)  for  gifts, 
and  otherwise  to  be  sold. 

HaAluyt.  Voyage,  ifc.  r.  i.  fol.  363.  Arthur  Edwards, 

YoRKB.    Of  Salisbury,  who  can  report  of  him. 
That  winter  lyon,  who  in  rage  forgets 
Aged  contusions,  and  all  brush  of  time : 
And  like  a  gallant,  in  the  brow  of  youth 
Repairs  him  with  occasion. 

Shakspeare,    Henry  VL  Second  Part,  fol.  146. 

Sir  Henry  Wotton  used  to  say, «  That  critics  were  like  brushers 
of  noblemens  cloathes." 

Bacon's  Works.  Apophthegnu^  288. 

I  concluding  it  to  be  blood,  presently  suspected,  that  it  might 
have  proceeded  from  some  small  unheeded  drop^  of  blood,  wiped 
off  by  the  brushy  substance  of  the  nerve,  from  the  knife  wherewith 
it  was  cut.  Boyle,    Of  unsucceeding  Experiments. 

As  for  the  gentle  whispers  and  touches  of  dirine  grace,  the 
monitory  dispensations  of  Providence,  the  good  advices  and 
wholesome  reproofs  of  friends,  with  the  like  means  of  reclaiming 
sinners ;  these  to  persons  setled  on  their  lees,  or  fixed  in  bad 
custooie,  are  but  as  gusts  of  wind  brushing  an  old  oak,  or  as 
waves  dashing  on  a  rock,  without  at  all  shaking  or  stirring  it. 

Barrow,    Sermon  xvi.  v.  iii.  fol.  188. 

Honeycomb  seized  all  her  gally-pots  and  washes,  and  carried 
off  his  handkerchief  full  of  brushes,  scraps  of  Spanish  wool,  and 
phials  of  unguents.  Spectator,  No.  41. 

I  hate  the  brush-lsM  foxes,  that  by  night 
Steal  M yco's  grapes  and  then  escape  by  flight 

Fawhes,  5  Idylliums  of  Theocritus, 

With  vain  traditions  stop  the  gaping  fence. 
With  every  common  hand  puU'd  up  with  ease  : 
What  safety  from  such  bruthwood-he\]pa  aa  these  ? 
If  written  words  from  time  are  not  secur'd. 
How  can  we  think  have  oral  sounds  endur'd. 

Dryden,    Religio  Laid, 


Bound  for  holy  Palestine, 
Nimbly  we  brushed  the  level  brine 


All  in  azure  steel  array'd, 


Warton,  The  Crusade^ 


So  I  with  brush  in  hand  and  pallet  spread. 
With  colours  mix'd  for  a  far  diff*rent  use, 
PMut  cards  and  dolls,  and  ev*ry  idle  thing 
.  That  fancy  finds  in  her  excursive  flights. 

Cowper,     The  Tosh,  book  iv. 

The  frugal  housewife  trembles,  when  she  lights 
Her  scanty  stock  of  brush-wood  blazing  clear. 
But  dying  soon,  like  all  terrestrial  joys. 

Jd,  lb,  book  iv. 

BRUSK,  is  perhaps,  br'uk,  lively,  sharp,  rough. 

We  are  sorry  to  hear  that  the  Spanish  gentlemen,  who  have 
been  lately  sent  to  that  king,  found  (as  they  say)  but  a  brush  wel- 
come ;  which  makes  all  fear,  that  there  may  be  a  rebullition  in 
that  business.  Reliquiss  Wottonianet,  p.  582. 

BRUSSELS^  the  Capital  of  the  southern  Provinces  of 
the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  is  a  handsome  city, 
situated  in  South  Brabant,  partly  on  a  gentle  eminence, 
and  partly  on  af  lain  watered  by  the  river  Senne.    It 


is  the  second  city  in  size  and  population  in  the  King- 
dom, and  its  circumference  is  stated  at  seven  English 
miles.  It  was  formerly  surrounded  by  a  wall  and  ditch, 
but  these  have  long  been  demolished,  and  the  ram- 
'  parts  laid  out  in  public  walks,  and  planted  with  trees. 
The  environs  are  beautiful  and  well  cultivated,  and 
the  large  forest  of  Soignies,  so  memorable  since  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  stretches  its  dark  skirting  along 
the  whole  southern  horizon.    The  upper  part  of  this 
city  is  very  magnificent.    The  noble  park  is  a  square 
of  great  size,  laid  out  in  large  regular  walks,  finely 
shaded  with  trees,  and  surrounded  by  the  fa^es  of 
,  the  palaces,  public  offices,  and  houses  of  the  great. 
This  combination  of  gardening,  planting,  and  archi- 
tecture, is  very  striking.     In  the  lower  part   of  the 
toinn  many  of  the  streets  are  narrow,  and  filled  with 
the  bustle  of  commerce,  which  is  carried  ou  in  that 
quarter  j  but  the  great  market-place  is  superbly  beau- 
tiful ;  and  many  of  the  public  buildings  are  excellent 
specimens  of  the  florid  Gothic.    Many  of  the  pUmU  or 
squares  are  large  and  handsome,  and  several  of  the 
churches  are  magnificent ;  amongst  which  the  church 
of  the  Capuchins  was  one  of  the  finest  they  possessed 
in  Europe.     Brussels  is  adorned  with  several  hospitals 
and  other  institutions,  and  apublic  Library,  containing 
100,000  volumes.    An  Academy  of  Sciences  was  in- 
stituted in  1772,  and  holds  its  meetings  in  the  Library; 
there  is  also  a  Botanic  garden,  with  more  than  4000 
exotics  ',   a  collection  of  paintings  i  and  a  Cabinet   of 
natural  curiosities.    The  town  is  besides  ornamented 
with  twenty  public  fountains,  all  embellished   with 
sculpture.    Brussels  has  long  been  celebrated  for  its 
elegant  manu^ctures,  particularly  those  of  lace  and 
carpets.     The  former   alone  employs  about  10,000 
people,  and  the  latter  are  carried  to  gi*eat  perfection. 
Elegant  silks  and  earthenware  are  also  among  the 
branches  of  its  industry.     While  in  the  possession  of 
the  French,  its  population  in  1802,  was  reduced  to 
about  66,000,  but  since  the  peace  of  1814,  it  has  in- 
creased to  80,000,  which  includes  a  great  number  of 
English,    who  have  taken  up  their   residence  there. 
Brussels  also  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  with 
foreign  countries,  by  means  of  the  canal  which  con- 
nects it  with  the  Scheld. 

Brussels  owes  its  origin  to  Saint  Gery,  Bishop  of 
Cambray,  who  about  the' beginning  of  the  seventh 
century,  built  a  small  chapel  on  an  island  formed  by 
the  Senne,  where  he  preached  to  the  peasants  of  the 
surrounding  districts.  The  preaching  of  the  Bishop^ 
and  the  pleasantness  of  the  situation,  soon  caused  a 
considerable  village  to  rise  near  the  spot ;  and  in  the 
year  900,  it  had  both  a  market  and  a  castle.  About 
the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  it  was  encompassed 
with  a  wall,  and  defended  by  towers,-  and  it  after- 
wards became  the  residence  of  the  Dukes  of  Brabant, 
and  subsequently  of  the  Austrian  governors  of  the 
Netherlands.  It  was  at  this  place  that  Charles  V.  re- 
signed his  dominions  to  his  son  Philip,  in  1555,  and 
the  chair  is  still  preserved  in  which  he  sat.  Lesley, 
the  faithful  adherent  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  died 
here  in  1596.  The  French  marshal  Villeroy,  in  1695, 
bombarded  it  for  sixteen  hours,  when  fourteen  churches 
and  4000  houses  became  a  prey  to  the  flames.  After 
the  battle  of  Raraillies,  it  was  abandoned  by  the  ad- 
herents of  Philip  V.  and  the  keys  were  resigned  to  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough.  The  Elector  of  Bavaria  made  an^ 
unsuccessful  attack  upon  Brussels  in  1708  j  but  it  was 
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sas. 

BRFTE. 


taken  by  tbe  French  under  Marshal  Sone  in  1746,  and 
restored  at  the  peace  of  Aix  la  Chapelle.  This  city 
also  took  the  lead  in  the  troubles  occasioned  in  the 
Netherlands,  by  the  innovations  of  Joseph  II.  in  1789 
and  1790,  and  was  first  entered  by  the  French  revo- 
lutionary troops  in  179?>  about  ten  days  after  the  battle 
of  Jemappe.  It  was,  however,  evacuated,  but  again 
taken  on  the  10th  of  July  1794,  and  kept  till  the 
general  peace  of  1814.  Latitude  50°  51'  N.  longitude 
4'*2«'cast. 

BRUSTLE,  Skinner  says,  from  the  A.  S.  hrastUan, 
crepitare,  from  barstan,  to  burst,  quia  disrupta  crepant ; 
or  as  Dr.  Thomas  Henshaw  ingeniously  conjectures^ 
q.  d.  to  bristle,  to  erect  the  bristles, 

Brastlian^crepitare,  is  probably  be-rasiUan ;  to  rustle, 
to  make  a  rustling  noise.  Hakluyt  uses  "  the  brustUng 
and  the  bustling  of  a  tyde/*  as  equivalent  expressions. 
See  BusTLs. 

Wben  he  is  falle  in  suche  a  dreme» 
Right  as  a  ship  against  the  itreme 
He  routeth  with  a  slepie  noyse. 
And  hrouMtleth  as  a  monkes  froyae. 
When  it  is  throwe  into  the  panne. 

Gowrr.  Con/,  Am,  book  iv.  fol.  78. 

Ott  the  19th  of  July  we  fell  into  a  great  whirling  and  bnutUng 
of  a  tjde,  setUng  to  the  northwards  :  and  sayling  about  half  a 
league  we  came  into  a  Terycalm  sea  which  bent  to  the  southwest. 
Hakluyt,     Voyage,  8(c,  John  Dauit^  v.  iii?  fol.  99. 

BRUTE,  n, 

BavTE,  adj, 

Brc/tax., 

Bbi/talitt, 

Bar^TAi.izE, 

Bbi/'tallt, 

BaU^TIFY, 

Bri/ti6h, 

Bm/TISBLY, 
Bri/tI8HNE88. 

cmel,  ferocious. 

Neuerthelesse  man  abydeth  not  in  suche  honoure,  but  is  com- 
pared Tnto  the  knUt  beastes,  and  becomeUi  lyke  vnto  them. 

BibU^  1551,  PM/in49. 

And  therefore  he  had  vet  another  ferefull  vision,  which  is  here 
rehcrced  of  himself,  and  he  was  puniashed,  put  out  of  his  king- 
dcHney  lost  his  mynde,  made  lyke  a  hruie  beste. 

Joy,  Exposition  of  Daniel,  ch.  iv. 

Are  brutal  things,  transferred  so  to  men  ? 
Or  men  become  more  sauage  than  the  beast  ? 
We  see  tie  dogge,  that  kennels  in  his  den, 
(Foronely  foode)  obeys  his  lordes  behest. 

Gascoigne,     Commendatory  Venea, 

O  Rome,  what  dost  thou  ?  why  regardest  thou  not  these  lawes 
of  y  Lacedemonians,  which  with  their  friendly  customes  doth 
mocke  thy  brutaU  vices.  Oolden  Book,  ch.  xxiii.  K.  3. 

Judge,  good  Chrysten  reader,  whether  it  be  possible  that  he 
be  anye  better  then  a  beaste,  out  of  whose  brutiske  beastely 
mouthe,  cometh  such  a  fylthie  forme  of  blasphemys  againste 
Christes  holy  cerimonies  and  blessed  sncramentes,  sent  into  his 
dmrche  out  of  hys  owne  blessed  bloudy  syde. 

^i>  l^komoi  Afore,     Workes,  fol.  402. 

They  bane  few  bookes  and  lesse  learning,  and  are  for  the  most 
part  very  kruHtk  in  all  kind  of  good  sciences,  sauing  in  some  kind 
of  stlke  works,  and  in  such  things  as  pertaine  to  Uie  furniture  of 
horses,  in  Ihe  which  they  are  passing  good. 

Hakluyt.     Voyage,  Ifc,  Geffrey  Ducket^  y.  i.  fol.  399. 

These  Epicureans  are  not  any  way  worthy  the  name  of  Philoso- 
phers, who  contrariwise  tread  and  trample  under  foot  all  the 
parts  of  true  phUosophy,  discovering  in  their  writings,  as  well 
as  throughout  aU  their  kves,  meer  beastly  brutality, 

HoUand.    PlutareA,  fol.  907. 
YOL,  XIX. 


Lat.  brutus,  of  unsettled  ety- 
mology. Vossius  says  it  may  be 
contracted  from  vpoparov,  ovis,  or 
afro  ryt  fiapvT^ro9,  i.  e.  a  gravitate, 
V  It  is  applied  (met.)  to  that  which 
has  the  distinguishing,  character- 
istic, qualities  of  a  brute. 

To  that  which  is  stupid,  irra- 
tional, ignorant,  grossly  sensual  3 
to  that  which  is  inhuman,  savage. 


But  thus  much  I  say  unto  you  magistrates  :  if  you  will  not    BRDTC 
maintaine  schooles  and  vnivcrsities,  yee  shall  have  a  brutality,        .^ 
Therefore  now  a  sute  againe  to  your  bighnesse.    So  order  the    BRUTE- 
matter  that  preaching  may  not  decay.    For  surely  if  preaching  WEIGHT, 
decay,  ignorance  and  brutiskneue  will  enter  againe. 

Latimer,    Sermons,  p.  115.  col.  1. 

As  the  Syrians,  were  first  blinded  and  then  led  into  the  midst 
of  Samaria :  so  are  the  idolaters  first  bereaved  of  their  wits  and 
common  sense,  and  afterwards  are  carried  brutishly  into  all  pal- 
pable impiety.  Hall,    Contemp,  The  Golden  Calf. 

A  brute  arrives  at  a  point  of  perfection  that  he  can  never  pass. 
In  a  few  years  he  has  all  the  endowments  he  is  capable  of,  and 
were  he  to  live  ten  thousand  more,  would  be  the  same  thing  he 
is  at  present.  Spectator,  No.  111. 

Now  who  can  this  surprizing  fact  conceive. 

Who  this  event  fortuitous  believe. 

That  the  brute  earth,  unguided,  should  embrace 

The  only  useful,  only  proper  place, 

Of  all  the  millions  in  the  empty  space  ? 

Blaekmore,     Creation,  book  i. 

And  he,  from  whom  the  nations  should  receive 
Justice  and  freedom,  lies  himself  a  slave, 
Tortur'd  by  cruel  change  of  wild  desires, 
Lash*d  by  mad  rage,  and  scorch'd  by  brutal  fires. 

Prior.    Solomon,  book  ii.  Pleasure, 

A  rich  man  hath  nothing  to  please  him,  but  a  new  toy,  a  puff 
of  applause,  success  at  a  horse-race,  at  bowls,  at  hunting ;  in 
some  petty  sport  and  pastime,  which  can  yeild  but  a  very  thin 
and  transitory  satisfaction  to  any  man  not  quite  bmtified  and  void 
of  sense.  Barrow,    Sermon  v.  vol.  iii. 

Deaf  to  her  fondest  caU,  bUnd  to  her  greatest  charms. 
And,  sunk  in  pleasures,  and  in  brutish  ease, 
lliey  in  their  shipwreck'd  state  themselves  obdurate  please. 

Roscommon,     Ode  upon  Solitude. 

If  one  be  under  a  disease  that  wine  inflames  and  increases,  and 
the  physician  forbids  it  as  deadly,  yet  the  patient  will  judge  only 
by  his  palate,  whether  wine  be  good  for  him ;  were  it  not  a  kind 
of  bruHthnett  worthy  of  the  eril  that  attends  it 

Bates,     The  Danger  0/ Prosperity, 

He  turns  hb  eyes  upon  his  carnal  frame, 
And  sees  it,  all,  a  seat  of  filth  and  shame  ; 
Fellow'd  with  brutes,  with  brutes  to  take  his  bed. 
Like  brutes  to  propagate,  be  born,  and  fed. 

Brooks,    Redemption, 

We  cannot  teach  brute  animals  to  use  their  eyes  in  any  other 
way  than  in  that  which  nature  hath  taught  them ;  nor  can  we 
teach  them  to  communicate  to  us  the  appearances,  which  visible 
objects  make  to  them,  either  in  ordinary  or  in  extraordinary 
cases.  Reid^s  Enquiry,  ch.  vi.  sec.  14. 

The  play  was  acted  at  the  other  theatre  ;  and  the  brutal  petu- 
lance of  Gibber  was  confuted,  though  perhaps  not  ashamed,  by 
general  applause.  Johnson,    L\fe  ofFenton, 

In  this  kind  of  government  human  nature  is  not  only  abused, 
and  insulted,  but  it  is  actually  degraded,  and  sunk  into  a  species 
o(  brutality.  Burke,  A  Vindication  0/ Natural  Society. 

Strange  !  that  a  creature  rational,  and  cast 

In  human  mould,  should  brutalize  by  choice 

His  nature.  Cowper.    7VmA,  book  5. 

So  much  was  he  altered  by  a  long  succession  of  hardships,  that 

he  passed  entirely  without  notice  ;  and  in  the  evening,  when  he 

was  going  up  to  the  pnetor's  chair,  he  was  brutally  repulsed  br 

the  attending  lictors.  ' 

Ooldsmitk,     Tke  Story  of  Aleander  and  Septimius. 

A  plain  historical  account  of  some  of  our  most  fashionable 
duellists,  gamblers,  and  adulterers  (to  name  no  more),  would 
exhibit  specimens  of  brutish  barbarity  and  sottish  infatuation, 
such  «s  might  vie  with  any  that  ever  appeared  in  Kamschatka, 
Cahforma,  or  the  land  of  Hottentots. 

BeatHe,     On  Truth,  part  iii,  ch.  ii. 

Bbute-weigbt,  a  commercial  expression  in  con- 
tradistinction to  net-weight.  In  the  former  merchan- 
dizes are  weighed  together  with, the  cases  in  which 
they  are  packed,  in  the  latter  allowance  is  made  for 
the  packages. 
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BRYONIA     BRYONIA,    in  Botany,  a  genus  of  plants,  dass 

—-       Monoecia,  order  Pentandria,    Generic  character :  male 

nA<m«.  ft^^^»  calyx  five -dentate  j  corolla  five-fid  j  filaments 

^^^^     three  -,  anthers  five  i  female  fiower,  calyx  five-dentate  > 

corolla  five -fid}  style  trifid;  berry  inferior,  globose, 

xnany-seeded. 

.  This  genus  contains  several  species,    natives  of 

varioas  parts  of  the  world. 

Hie  B.  Dioka  is  a  native  of  England,  and  was  for- 
merly employed  in  medicine :  the  root  is  either  diuretic 
or  purgative,  according  to  the  dose.  It  is  frequently 
called  White  Bryony,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Tamus 
communis,  or  Black  Bryony. 

BRZESC,  or  Brskstz,  a  town  of  European  Russia^ 
the  chief  place  of  a  Circle  in  the  Province  of  Grodno, 
and  formerly  the  Capital  of  a  Palatinate  in  Idthuania, 
It  stands  on  the  Bi^,  about  100  miles  east  of  War- 
saw, and  is  noted  for  containing  the  largest  Jewish 
synagogue  in  Europe,  and  a  noted  seminary,  at  which 
the  young  Rabbies  firom  all  parts  pursue  their  studies. 
Near  this  town  an  engagement  took  place  between  the 
Russians  and  Poles,  in  October  1794,  which  lasted 
eight  hours*  when  the  latter  were  totally  defeated. 
IV>pulatioa  about  4000.  Latitude  52^  5^  N.  longitude 
28*  SO'  E. 

BUB,  V,  \     Dutch,  hobhekn  ;  hullire,  ebidtire.    Dr. 

Bub,  n,  J  Jamieson  would  rather  derive  it  from  the 
Swed.  5y,  a  gust,  a  squall.     See  Bubblb. 

Double  bub ;  strong,  foaming,  bubbUng  liquor. 

Wepissed  OB  so  liir  forth  till  we  saw 
Rude  Acberon,  a  lothsome  lake  to  teU, 
Tbat  boyles  i^id  bubs  rp  swelth  as  blackens  hell 
Where  grieslie  Charon  at  their  fixed  tide 
Still  ferries  gphosts  vnto  the  farther  side. 

JUirrourfor  MagUtratu,  p.  3o8. 

In  the  mene  quhill,  the  heuynnys  all  about 
With  Celloun  noyis  gan  to  mromyll  and  rout, 
Ane  bub  of  wedlier  followit  in  the  taill, 
Thik  scbour  of  rane  mydlit  full  of  haiU. 

G,  Douglas,  Eneados,  hook  ir.  fbl.  105. 

« 

Lik  as  sum  tvme  the  feirs  wyndes  ze  se 
Zcphcrus,  Isotus,  and  Bums  all  thrc 
Coutrarius  blaw,  thar  bustuous  btibbis, 

fit,  Jb.  book  ii.  fol.  St. 

Or  If  it  be  hi»  fate  to  meet 
With  folks  who  liave  more  wealth  than  wit ; 
He  loves  cheap  port,  and  double  bub: 
And  settles  in  the  hum-drum-club. 

Prior,  77kt  Cufiekv^ 

Then  soon  he  mends  his  owu  apparel. 
Eats  boiVd  and  roast,  and  taps  his  barrel ; 
Drinks  double  bub,  with  all  his  might. 

SomerwiU,  Fitbk^X^  tan.  3. 

BUBASTIS.  an  Egyptian  Goddess  represented  by 
Herodotus,  (ii.  137,)  as  corresponding  with  the  Greek 
Diana.  In  the  Egyptian  mythology,  she  is  said  to  have 
been  the  daughter  of  Osiris  and  Isis,  and  to  have  becu 
preserved  by  Latona  from  the  search  (rf  Typhon,  ia  a 
floating  island  called  Chemmis,  (W.  I«6,)cipcumstance8 
which  closely  tally  with  the  Greek  history  of  the  birth 
of  Diana.  The  temple  of  Bi^bastis  was  of  diitiii- 
gnished  beauty,  andbuilt  in  a  city  of  the  samename^ 
on  the  canal  of  Necos,  derived  from  the  Pelusiau,  or 
most  eastern  branch  of  the  Nile.  This  city  vms  situ- 
ated on  the  loftiest  of  those  mounts  which  Sesostns 
ahd  Sabacon  raised  against  inundation.  Cats,  to  which 
animals  the  Egyptians  were  strongly  attached,  m^ 
being  embalmed  received  honourable  burial  at  BubatUB, 
{id,  «r.)    It  was  in  this  city  that  more  than  T^fiM 


Bi/bblino, 

Bu^BBLY, 
Bu^BBLB -GLASS, 


individuals  annually  assembled  to  celebrate  a  festival,  ^Pmc 
which  if  we  may  believe  the  historian  (id.  CO,)  had  at  »*^^ 
least  the  merit  of  offering  good  cheer  to  its  votaries,  mumi^^ 
for  more  wine,  he  says,  was  consumed  in  it  than  during 
all  the  rest  of  the  year. 

Ezekiel,  (xxx.  ifO  ^^^  denounced  the  vengeance  of 
heaven  upon  this  city,  under  the  name  of  Phi-beseth. 
BUBBLE,  17.         '\     Dutch,  bobbeleu ;  bulUre,  ebul-^ 
Bi/bblb,  n,  llire}  to  rise  in  boils,  blebs  or 

Bu'bbleb,  f  blobs.     "  The  Bairne  has  a 

^bubbUy  nose."     Grose, 
i     A  bubble  is  applied  (met.)  to 

^       I  that  which  will  burst  as  easily 

Bu'bble-blowino.^bs  a  bubbles — ^to  a  puff  (met.) 
and  thus  to  a  cheat,  a  delusion,  a  fraud.    And  hence 
consequently 
To  bubble  is  to  cheat,  to  delude,  to  defraud. 

Like  boyling  liquour  in  a  seething  pot. 

That  fumetk,  swelkth  high,  and  bubbktk  UU, 
nil  ore  the  brimmes  among  Uie  embers  hot. 

Part  of  the  broth  and  of  the  scum  it  cast. 

Fair/ax.    Ooi^frey  rf  Botulogn^^  book  vifi.  St.  74. 

Whtck  acriptares  of  God,  whe  as  without  blnsteryng^of  worldly 
eloquence  they  issue  furth  caulmely  and  smothely,  yet  because 
they  bnhbkdvotU  thepriay  hid  cause  of  godly  wiatdome,  tii^ 
hcue  heauettly  violence  to  icmove  the  bkyndneiae  of  manoca 
myndc,  howe  long  soever  it  hsth  contWuiedy  and  to  open  those 
iyea  wherewith  Qod  iaaeen,  whom  to  have  seen  is  felicitie. 
'  Udall,    John,  ch.  iz. 

Why  then  dotb  flcah,  a  bubkU-gUu  of  breath. 
Hunt  after  honour  and  aduancement  vaine. 
And  reare  a  trophee  for  deuourlng  death. 
With  so  great  labour  and  long  lasting  paiae, 
As  if  h»  dayea  for  ener  should  remaine  ? 

Sptfuar.    The  Boitu^  Time. 

How  can  ywir  prayse  decay,  whose  aetcs  8t  monumtatei  are  eon- 
lecrated  to  hmnortalitic,  aa  thtegea  not  builded  vpon  the  sand  of 
amhtcioaa  aekyng  nor  (like  bitbiet  m  the  rayne  water)  puffed  Tp 
wifek  aa  vaccctaiA  Uast  of  worldly  vaoitie 

Udan,    Luke,  Prrf,  fol.  2. 

Broaching  with  bloody  point  his  breast  before ; 
Doun  from  the  wound  trickled  the  bubbling  gore. 
And  bid  pide  death  come  in  at  that  red  gaping  door. 

P,  Fletcher,    The  Purple  Jslmud,  can.  11. 

O  worldly  pompe,  how  contemptible  art  thou,  because  thou 
ml  euer  vjune  and  slippery  ?  Rightly  thou  mayest  be  compared  to 
a  bubble  in  the  water,  that  in  a  moment  M  proudeKe  settest  Tp 
thvselfe.  aud  sodainlie  thou  shalt  be  brought  into  nothing, 
wywi  c,  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  mUism,  C^mfueror, 


Like  boiling  water 


That  foams  and  hisses  o'er  the  crackling  wood. 
And  bnbbUs  to  the  brim  \  er'n  then  most  wasting 
Whea  the  most  it  swells. 

SmUh.    Phaedra  and  Uippoliius^  act  i.ac.  1. 

Haste  to  thy  Twickenham's  safe  retreat, 
And  mingle  with  the  grumbUng  great : 
Thet«,  half  devoured  1^  opleeo^  you^U  fiad 
The  rhymi&gMiAMrf  of  mankind. 

P^pe^    Uaraee.  Spieiletw*  hook  U 

For  what  are  men  who  grasp  at  praise  sublime. 
But  hubbUt  on  the  rapid  stream  of  time. 
That  rise,  and  fall,  that  swell  and  are  no  more. 
Bom,  aod  feffgot*  tw  thowand  in  an  hour. 

LamifFame,SaHn2, 


•riiue  sportive  boya,  around  some  bason's  brim. 
Behold  the  pipe-drawa  bladdcra  circUng  swim  ; 
But  if  from  lunga  more  potent  there  arise 
tSao  IwMfriof  a  mom  than  comnwsaiae^ 
Emat  fcr  honoar  they  for  fight  prepera^ 
JMMt  masts  btAUe,  and  boib  amk  to  aia. 


BUB 


BUB 


do 


ID0C4* 


The  Khool-mcB  nklile  aad  refin'd, 
Wb^  fiU  Ac  thick  skuU'i  brainlcift  fp«cc« 
WiU  puflSi  of  theologk  wiad. 

Cooper,     The  Apology  ef  AHMpfme^  epis.  3. 


BUCCO. 


BCJBO^  in  Surgery,  froni  ^vfion;^  tiie  grots,  a  tumour 
IB  the  lymphalic  glands^  paiticulftily  in  tlie  groin  or  tlie 
axilla. 

£UBON«  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  plants^  class  Pen- 
tandria,  order  Digynia,  Generic  character  :  fruit  ovate^ 
8trtBted»  villous. 

This  genus  belongs  to  the  natural  tribe  UmbeUifer^. 
The  most  important  species  is  the  B,  Galbanum, 
Leaflets  ovato-cuneiform,  aeule,  sharply  serrated,  uhh 
bels  few,  seeds  smooth,  stem  frutescent,  glaucous. 

This  plant  is  perennial  and  grows  in  Africa.  It 
ibounds  with  a  milkr  juice,  which  sometimes  exudes 
from  the  joints  of  the' old  plants,  but  is  more  frequently 
obtained  by  cutting  them  across  some  inches  above  the 
root.  The  joice  which  flows  from  the  wound  soon 
hardens,  and  is  the  Cfalbanum  which  is  brought  to  us 
from  Syria  and  the  LieraBt. ' 

The  best  sort  of  Gctlbauum  conusts  of  pale  coloured 
pieces  about  the  size  of  a  haz^  nut,  which  on  being 
broken,  appear  to  be  composed  of  clear  white  tears,  of 
a  bitterish  acrid  taste,  and  a  strong  peculiar  smelL  But 
it  most  commonly  occurs  in  agglutinated  masses,  com- 
posed of  yellowish  or  reddish  aud  clear  white  tears, 
which  may  be  easily  torn  asunder,  of  the  consistence 
of  firm  wax,  softening  by  heat,  and  becoming  brittle  by 
cold,  and  mixed  with  seeds  and  leaves.  That  which  is 
mixed  with  sand,  earth,  and  other  impurities,  and  is  of 
a  brown  or  blackish  colour,  interspersed  with  no  white 
grains,  of  a  weak  smell,  and  of  a  consistence  always 
soft,  is  bad. 

Ga^anum  agrees  in  virtue  with  0am  ammoniacum, 
but  Id  generally  accounted  less  proper  in  asthmas,  and 
more  so  in  hysterical  complaints.  It  is  exhibited  in  the 
form  of  pills  or  emulsion,  to  the  extent  of  about  a 
draidim.  Applied  externally,  it  is  supposed  to  resolve 
and  discuss  tumours,  and  to  promote  suppuration. 

Besides  the  B.  Gatbanitm,  there  are  four  other  species 
natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Sicily. 

BUBONOCELE,  in  Surgery,  from  fiwpw^,  thegrofai, 
and  r^ff,  a  tumour,  a  rupture  of  the  groin,  or  inguinal 
bemiaj  in  which  the  bowels  protrude  at  the  abdorainri 
zin^.  It  is  distinguished  from  the  enierocele,  in  which 
disease  they  descend  into  the  scrotum. 

BUBROMA*  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  plants,  dass 
Tolj^adelphia,  order  Dodecandria,  The  only  species 
is  (he  B.  Guazama,  or  Bastard   Cedar,    a  native  of 


BXTBUKLES,  this  word  is  Shakspeare's,  or  rather 
Tlacllyn's;   used  In  describing  BardolpVs  nose. 

OMeSa«delpb.4f  your  maicstie  kaow  the  jdui  :  his  face  Is  all 
Smkmkia  mad  wafkes  and  knobs. 

SMthtpeufe»    atwff  P.  lOl.  ol. 

BUCCANEER,  l^t.'*houcan,  a  wooden  gridiron, 
whereon  Cannibals  broyle  pieces  of  men  and  other 
flesh.'*  Cotgrave.  Menage  considers  the  words  houcan, 
homcaner,  to  be  Cacribbee  Indian  ^  and  that  hence 
bpuctmier  or  huccanier,  applied  to  pirates  or  freebooters, 
Ifviiig  like  wild  Indian  Cannibals^  is  derived. 

Then  many  a  painCal  step  he  takes 

0*er  h'lUs  and  vales,  through  woods  and  brakes 

No  stnrdy  desperate  buccaneer 

£*er  sa(for*d  hardsMfs  fsnote  apvcfv. 

Somervile.       Fables,  can.  v. 


The  name  BrccAMBmi,  was  afterwards  applied  to  BUOCA- 
the  French  and  Spanidi  settlers  in  the  islands  of  St.  ^^'^^ 
Domingo  and  Tortuga,  who  employed  their  whole 
.  time  in  hunting,  and  who  depended  for  subsistence  on 
the  boucan^  or  dried  and  smolced  flesh  of  the  beasts 
which  they  killed.  Hence  it  passed  as  a  distinctive 
appellation  to  their  descendants,  those  extraordinary 
adventurers  who  infested  the  coasts  of  the  West  Indies 
and  of  America  at  the  close  of  the  sixteentli  century, 
a  brief  abstract  of  whose  exploits  will  be  found  in  our 
HiSToaicAL  Division. 

BUCCINUM,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  the  class 
Mollusca,  order  TracheUpoda,  family .  Purpurifent  of 
Lamarck.  Generic  character  :  shell  ovate  or  ovato- 
conical ;  aperture  longitudinal,  emarginate  at  the  base ; 
no  canal ;  columella  not  depressed,  turgid  at  the 
upper  part. 

The  genus  Buccinum,  as  it  comes  out  of  the  hands 
of  Lamarck,  is  wonderfully  reduced  from  its  former 
unreasonable  extent.  Although  the  genera  Harper, 
Dolium,  Monoceros,  ConchoUpas,  &c.  have  been  sepa- 
rated from  it,  there  is  still  considerable  variety  in  the 
species  of  which  it  is  composed,  and  of  which  fio  less 
than  fifty-eight  are  enumerated  by  Lamarck.  The 
Common  Whelk  (B.  Undatum)  is  the  type  of  the 
genus.  It  is  very  common  on  all  our  shores,  and  the 
animal  is  eaten  by  the  poor  on  many  parts  of  the 
coast.  It  has  two  conical  tentacula  bearing  the  eyes 
at  the  external  part  of  the  base  :  the  foot  is  somewhat 
shorter  than  the  shell :  there  is  a  long  trunk  issuing 
by  the  notch  at  the  base  \  and  the  shell  is  closed  by  a 
horny  operculum,  attached  to  the  foot. 

BUCCO,  from  the  Latin  hucca,  the  cheek,  Briss., 
Cuv.;  harhet.  Lath.;  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  animals 
belonging  to  the  order  Scansores,  class  Aves,  Creneric 
character  :  beak  lars^e  and  conical,  prominent  at  the 
sides  of  the  base  j  mmished  with  five  bundles  of  stiff 
bristles ;  wings  short  -,   general  figure  heavy. 

These  birds  have  derived  their  generic  name  from 
the  prominence  of  their  bills  at  the  base,  which  Brisson 
thought  had  some  resemblance  to  the  cheek.  The 
head  is  ornamented  with  five  bundles  of  stiff  hairs  or 
bristles  facing  forwards  -,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
nostrils  and  the  base  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  the  fifth 
under  the  chin.  They  are  found  in  Africa  and  the 
warmer  parts  of  Asia  and  America,  and  are  very  dull 
heavy  birds.  Cuvier  has  thought  proper  to  subdivide 
them  into  three,  a  the  Barbicans,  which  seem  to  con- 
jieel  the  Toucans  with  /3  the  Barbets,  and  7  the 
Tamatias* 

a  The  Barhkans, 

Two  deep  notdMs  in  each  side  of  the  upper  man- 
6&At,  of  which  the  cukninating  edge  is  blunt  and 
arched ;  lower  maa£blie  furrowed  transversely  below. 

B  Dubms,  Lath.;  Pogoniaa  Sulcuo§tus,  Leach;  le 
Barbican,  Buff.  Groove-beaked  Barbet,  is  about  nine 
inches  long ;  upper  part  of  the  body,  wings,  and  tail 
black,  with  white  spots  on  the  back;  the  whole  of 
the  under  part  red ;  legs  brownish.  This  forms,  wiHi 
another  species,  the  P.  Ltetkogtrisy  Dr.  Leach's  genus 
Pogonias.    It  is  a  nati<ve  of  Barbary. 

fi  The  Barifeii  Proper. 

Beak  simply  conical,  slightly  compressed;  its 
culminating  edge  slightly  raised  in  the  middle. 

g2 
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BUOGdr  A.  GrandU,  GmeL ;  le  Grand  BarJm  de  la  Chine, 
Buff. ;  Great  Barbet,  Lath.  Length  eleven  inches ; 
beak  nearly  two  inches  long«  wbitbh^  tip  blackj  its 
base  covered  with  strong  black  bristles ;  general 
colour  green ;  head  and  fore  part  of  the  neck  bluish^ 
back  part  of  a  chestnut  brown ;  legs  dusky  red.  Native 
of  China  and  India,  in  the  latter  country  it  is  called 
Honett'face. 

B,  Hindis,  Gmel. ;  le  Barjbu  de  Mah^,  Buff. ;  Green 
Barbet,  Lath.  Rather  more  than  half  the  size  of  the 
preceding ;  beak  similar  to  it ;  head  and  neck  greyish 
brown,  with  a  white  spot  above  and  below  the  eyes  j 
the  rest  of  the  body  green.     Native  of  India. 

B.  Lathami,  GmeL;  Bvff-faced  Barbet,  Lath.  Size  of 
the  last ;  the  bristles  round  the  root  of  the  beak 
longer  than  the  beak  itself;  head  of  a  buff  colour  ;  rest 
of  the  body  of  an  olive  green ;  legs  and  claws  yellow. 
Its  habitation  unknown. 

B.  Philippensis,  Briss.;  U  Barbu  cL  gorge  jaune,  Buff. ; 
YellotD'throated  Barbet,  Lath.  Five  inches  long  ;  beak 
brown  and  thick  ;  head  as  far  as  the  crown  red,  the 
remainder  of  it  and  the  upper  parts  of  the  body  of  a 
dusky  green ;  the  eyes  surrounded  with  a  yellow 
circle ;  throat  and  neck  yellow ;  broad  transverse  red 
bar  on  the  breast ;  all  the  other  under  parts  of  a  dingy 
yellow.    Native  of  the  Philippines. 

B,  iubricapUlus,  Gmel.;  Red-crowned  Barbet,  Brown. 
Size  of  the  last ;  head  and  throat  scarlet ;  a  black 
badge  above  either  eye,  and  a  white  one  on  each 
shoulder ;  back  and  wings  green ;  belly  white ;  legs 
red.  Inhabits  Ceylon.  Cuvier  seems  inclined  to  think 
this  is  a  variety  of  the  preceding. 

B.iVi^er,Gmel.;  le  Barbu  d  gorge  noire.  Buff.;  Black- 
throated  Barbet,  Lath.  Seven  inches  long  ;  the  head, 
neck,  and  throat  black,  except  the  foreheaid,  which  is 
red ;  a  yellow  arc  surmounts  each  eye,  which  passes 
down  on  the  neck  and  becomes  white,  blending  with  the 
breast,  which,  as  well  as  all  the  under  parts,  is  white ; 
the  back  is  black,  with  a  yellow  spot  on  each  side  of 
its  upper  part ;  legs  black.    Native  of  the  Philippines. 

B.  Magnanenni,  Briss. ;  le  beau  TVima/ia, Buff.;  Beau- 
tiful  Barbet,  Lath.  Size  of  a  Sparrow ;  the  top  of  the 
head,  sides,  and  throat  red,  edged  with  light  blue ; 
upper  part  of  the  body  and  tail  green,  lower  parts 
whitie  spotted  with  green  ;  neck  and  breast  of  a  deep 
yellow,  with  a  large,  red  badge  on  the  lower  part  of 
the  breast ;  legs  cinereous,  as  is  also  the  beak,  which 
is  edged  and  tipped  with  white^  Native  of  South 
America,  on  the  banks  of  the  Amazon  river. 

B.  Parvus,  Gmel.;  le  Barbu  du  Senegal,  Buff. ;  Little 
Barbet,  Lath.  Size  of  a  Titlark ;  general  colour  above 
brownish,  below  white,  with  brown  stripes ;  throat 
yellow  5   legs  flesh-coloured.    Native  of  Senegal. 

B,  Zeylanicus,  Gmel.',  Yeltous-cheeked  Barbet,  Brown. 
Rather  larger  than  a  Sparrow ;  general  colour  green; 
beak  red;  head  and  neck  brownish;  feathers  of  wing 
coverts  spotted  white ;  legs  pale  yellow ;  eyes  sur- 
rounded with  a  yellow  zone.  Native  of  Ceylon,  where 
it  is  called  Kottorea,  from  its  cooing  like  a  Turtle. 

B.  Cayanensit,  Briss.;  le  Barbu  du  Cayenne,  Buff.; 
Cayenne  Barbet,  Lath.  Length  seven  inches;  fore- 
head and  throat  red,  with  a  white  line  extending  across 
the  head  from  eye  to  eye,  behind  which  the  head  is 
black  and  grey,  with  a  golden  gloss  ;  the  upper  part 
of  the  body  black,  the  feathers  edged  with  gold  ;  the 
under  parts  yellowish  white ;  wing  coverts  black;  tail 
cuneiform^    olive  brown    above,   cinereous    below; 
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thighs   olive  green,  legs  and   daws   ash-coloured.  BUCCO» 
Native  of  Cayenne  and  St.  Dommgo.  — 

The  B.  Peruvianus  and  B.  Nigrotharax  of  Le  Vail-   BUCEN- 
lant,  arc  considered  by  Cuvier  as  varieties  of  the  last  .^^^^ 
species. 

B.  Fiucui,  Gmel.;  WhUe-breatted  Barbet,  Lath.  Size 
of  a  Lark ;  beak  black,  but  yellow  at  its  base  ;  tail 
cuneiform.     Native  of  Cayenne. 

7  The  Tamatue. 

Beak  longer  and  more  compressed,  with  the  extre- 
mity of  the  upper  mandible  bent  downwards. 

B,  Macrorhynchos,  Gmel.;  le  plus  grand  Barbu  d  groe 
bee.  Buff.;  Great  Pied  Barbet,  Lath.  This  species  is 
remarkable  for  the  size  of  its  bill,  which  is  black  and 
hooked;  forehead,  throat,  fore  part  of  the  neck,  circle 
round  the  eyes,  which  extends  round  the  nape  of  the 
neck  and  the  belly,  white ;  the  crown  and  nape  of  the 
neck,  with  all  the  other  parts  black,  except  the  vent, 
which  is  white,  and  the  sides  and  thighs  which  are 
black  and  white  mixed.    Native  of  Cayenne. 

B.  Melanokncos,  Gmel. ;  Lesser  Pied  Barbet,  Lath. 
Very  similar  to  the  preceding,  only  smaller.  It  is  con- 
sidered by  some  persons  as  the  young  of  that  species.  \ 

B,  Tamatia,  Gmel.;  le  Barbu  d,  ventre  tachet^  de  Ca" 
yenne.  Buff.;  Spotted-bellied  Barbet,  Lath.  Rather 
larger  than  a  Sparrow ;  beak  black,  half  covered  with 
bristles ;  head  very  large  and  reddish ;  a  collar  of 
black  and  red  surrounds  the  neck ;  a  black  spot 
behind  the  eyes;  throat  orange;  general  colour 
reddish  white  spotted  with  black ;  legs  black.  Native 
of  the  Brazils. 

See  Linnaei,  Systema  Natura  k  Gmdin ;  Buffon,  Hu- 
toire  Naturelle;  Brisson,  Omithohgie;  Cuvier,  BJ^gne 
Animal ;  Latham,  General  Synopsis  of  Birds. 

BUCENTAUR,  a  State  galley  which  belonged  to 
the  Doges  of  Venice,  so  called,  according  to  Sansovino, 
guod  fabricetur  navilium  (navalium)  duorum  hominum 
{Fenetia  Descritta,  1581,  fol.  160.)  He'  stotes  also 
that  this  magnificent  vessel  was  built  in  1311;  that  it 
is  divided  from  stem  to  stern  by  a  long  corridor 
separating  the  seats,  which  are  arranged  on  either  side  j 
that  it  blazes  with  gold  externally,  and  is  surmounted 
by  a  crimson  awning ;  and  that  underneath  the  standard 
which  waves  at  its  prow^  reclines  a  large  image  of 
Justice. 

It  was  in  this  vessel  that  the  Doges  were  used  to 
receive  foreign  Princes  and  Ambassadors,  and  from  it 
the  annual  solemnity  of  espousing  the  sea  was  per- 
formed on  the  feast  of  the  Ascension.  When  the  Doge 
Sebastian  Ziani  had  refused  to  deliver  up  to  the  Em- 
peror Frederic  Barbarossa,  Pope  Alexander  III.  who 
had  taken  refuge  in  Venice  after  the  ciqiture  of  Rome 
and  the  Pontificate,  the  Emperor  despatched  a  naval 
armament  of  seventy-five  ships,  under  his  son  Otto, 
against  the  Venetians  in  the  year  1176.  Ziani  fear- 
lessly encountered  the  hostile  fleet  with  not  more 
than  thirty  ships,  and  having  obtained  a  complete 
victory  off  Salbuda  in  Istria,  brought  Otto  prisoner  to 
his  Capital.  The  Pope  sent  him  a  valuable  ring  as  an 
acknowledgment,  with  the  following  message.  Ricevi 
questo  o  Ziani,  col  quale  tu  et  tuoi  soccessori  userete  ognt 
anno  di  sposare  il  mare.  AcciocKt  i  posteri  intendino,  che 
la  Signoria  d*  esso  mare,  acquistata  da  voi  per  antico 
possesso  et  per  ragion  di  guerre,  ^  vostra.  Et  che  il  mare. 
^  sottoposto  al  vostro  dominio  comk  la  moolie  al  ma-  . 
RiTo.    Accordingly  on  the  feast  of  the   Ascension, 
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BDCEN-'  alter  the  Adriatic  had  been  propitiated  by  a  libation  of 
TiUX.  iioiy  ^pvater^  the  Doge«  attended  with  a  nomerociB  cor- 
mgfjs  ^^  ^  ^^  Senate  and  Clergy^  was  used  to  embarlc 
from  the  church  of  S.  Nicolo«  where  mass  was  per- 
formed; the  procession  then  moved  slowly  to  the 
mouth  of  the  harbour^  when  after  offering  up  prayers, 
the  Doge  dropped  a  ring  iDto  the  sea  with  the  follow- 
ing words,  Detpon»amus  ie,  mare,  in  tignum  vert  perpe^ 
tmque  dbmtfttt.  Bernardo  Georgio,  a  Venetian  Senator, 
who  amused  himself  by  writing  doggerel  Latin  verse  on 
all  the  festivals  of  bis  nation,  has  immortalized  this 
solemnity,  which  is  termed  the  Andata  aUe  due  CastelU, 
in  the  following  strains. 

3iiiiU  nlieeto  multisque  triremihmi  nuctut, 

IntmiU  in  Fenetot  lies  Otko  heUa  Pniret^ 
QmMt  Dux  Poniificem  Hotpiiio  servasBet  in  urhe  JUc, 

Afprttuum  noUet  quodqme  dediue  nbi. 
Centra  ptem  vniidtu  Vtneii  edturere  triremet^ 

H9»tefue  devicto  max  rediere  dtnnum; 
Cmptivot  Regem  stemn  comiteiqme  troAentei, 

Kttnigium,  acapkas,  tegmina^  tigMt,  iubmt, 
Unde  Aci  excebas  Papa  e$i  iargihu  konoretg 

Cui  Maris  unk  etiam  contuUi  imperimm, 
Hine  Bucentauro  vehiiur  Dux  fuafihet  annaf 

Hinc  epulo  nauioi  protequih^ptt  Patret. 

BUCEROS,  from  ftovf,  an  Ox,  and  xcpav,  a  horn, 
Lin.,  Cuv.;  JJornbill,  Lath.;  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of 
animals  belonging  to  the  family  Syndactyles,  order 
Pauerini,  class  Aves.  Generic  character :  beak  very 
large,  hooked  downwards,  notched,  and  surmounted 
at  its  base  by  a  large  horny  appendage  nearly  as  big 
as  the  beak  itself,  but  varying  in  form,  and  of  a  cel- 
lular structure  within  ;  nostrils,  close  to  base  of  beak, 
oval  and  patulous ;  feet  short,  and  toes  distinct. 

The  birds  which  form  this  genus  are  remarkable  for 
being  allied  with  the  Toucans  by  the  size  of  their  beak ; ' 
with  the  Kingfishers  and  Bee-eaters  in  the  form*  of 
their  feet ;  and  with  the  Raven  genus  in  their  general 
habits.  They  live  indiscriminately  both  on  vegetables 
and  the  smaller  kinds  of  animals,  and  do  not  even 
despise  carrion.  Some  of  them  have  the  horny  crest, 
whilst  others  either  do  not  have  it  at  all  or  oi^y  very 
small,  which  has  induced  Cuvier  to  make  two  divi- 
sions, those  with  and  those  without  crests. 

a  With  Crests. 

B.  Rhinoeeros,  Lin.,  Cuv. ;  Calao  Rhinoceros,  Le  Vail- 
lant  'j  Corvus  Indicus  Comutus,  Will.;  Rhinoceros  Horn" 
hill.  Lath.  This  bird  is  about  the  size  of  a  Turkey,  and 
of  a  blue  black  colour ;  the  tail  tipped  with  white ; 
eyes  black,  lashes  long  and  black ;  the  beak  about 
ten  inches  long,  and  having  at  its  root  a  large  crest, 
which  extends  some  distance  along  the  beak  and  then 
turns  back  in  a  contrary  direction  ;  a  black  line  divides 
the  crest  in  two  parts,  the  upper  of  which  is  a  bright 
red,  the  lower  yellow,  the  bases  of  the  crest  and  beak 
are  black,  and  the  beak  itself  yellow.  The  bird  is  a 
native  of  Java,  and  in  progression  hops  along  on  both 
legs  like  the  Raven  ;  they  are  said  to  hunt  Rats  and 
Mice,  and  having  destroyed  them  by  squeezing  them 
flat  with  their  bill,  toss  them  up  in  the  air  and  catch 
them  as  they  descend. 

The  B.  Jfricanus  is  considered  by  Cuvier  as  a  young 
bird  of  the  above  species.  It  is  considered  sacred  by 
the  Negroes,  who  never  destroy  it,  having  a  super- 
stition that  the  death  of  one  of  them  produces  cold  to 
the  whole  district.  M.  Geoffray,  having  shot  one,  was 
severely  reproached  by  the  Negroes,  who  put  their 


noses  to  the  crest  to  prevent  the  injury  which  they  BUCEROS 
expected  would  arise  from  the  animal's  destruction. 

B.  Niger,  le  Calao  &  casque  en  croissant,  Le  Vaill.; 
Crescent  Hombill,  Shaw.  General  characters  similar  to 
the  B.  Rhinoceros  i  the  tail  crossed  with  a  very  broad 
black  bar ;  the  crest  similar  in  shape  to  a  boat  fixed 
longitudinally  by  its  keel  to  the  upper  mandible,  its 
top  flat,  and  the  two  ends  rising  up  before  and  behind 
the  root  of  the  mandible,  the  anterior  rather  the 
longest.    Native  of  Java. 

B.  Africanus,  Lath. ;  Brae  ou  Calao  dCAfrique,  Buff,  j 
African  HombUl,  Shaw  ;  similar  to  the  B.  Rhinoceros, 
except  that  the  tip  of  the  casque  runs  straight  forward 
and  does  not  curve  back. 

B.  Monoceros,  Shaw  ;  Calao  de  Malabar,  Buff. ;  Pied 
Hombill,  Lath.;  is  described  by  Buffon  as  being  about 
the  size  of  a  common  Raven ;  the  head  and  neck 
black,  and  the  feathers  of  those  parts  capable  of  being 
bristled  up  as  in  the  Jay  5  back  and  wings  also  blacky 
with  a  greenish  tinge  3  breast  and  belly  of  a  dingy 
white  j  the  three  outer  feathers  of  the  wings  and  tall 
white,  those  of  the  tail  being  shorter  than  the  others 
give  it  a  rounded  form;  legs  black,  thick,  strong, 
scaly;  eyes  reddish  brownish,  lids  furnished  with  long 
arched  lashes ;  the  crest  of  this  bird  follows  the  cur- 
vature of  its  bill,  but  is  about  two  inches  shorter,  the 
bill  bein^  four  inches  long;  a  distinct  furrow  separates 
the  bill  from  the  crest,  and  the  latter  extending  on  the 
head  is  there  covered  with  living  skin ;  the  bill  is  of  a 
very  tough  horny  structure  almost  as  strong  as  bone, 
whilst  the  crest  is  so  thhi  that  it  can  easily  be 
pressed  ;  the  root  of  the  bill  is  surrounded  with  a  fold 
of  white  skin,  and  is  of  a  yellowish  white  colour  with 
black  edges,  the  crest  is  black.  The  crest  is  frequently 
much  injured  by  striking  against  the  branches  of  trees, 
the  bark  of  which  the  Horn  bill  tries  to  detach  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  at  the  insects  which  lurk  beneath 
it.  In  consequence  of  their  fondness  for  insects,  they 
are  carefully  reared  in  Ceylon  for  the  purpose  of  keep- 
ing the  houses  clear  of  vermin.  Their  cry  is  very 
similar  to  that  of  a  Turkey.  They  are  natives  of  the 
East  Indies,  living  among  withered  trees,  in  the  holes 
of  which  they  deposit  their  eggs.  The  female  is  not 
so  large  as  the  male,  and  has  the  crest  smaller. 

B.  Ginginianus,  Lath.;  le  Calao  de  Gingi,  Sonnerat; 
Gingi  Hornbill,  Shaw;  length  two  feet  from  tip. of 
beak  to  that  of  tail ;  the  upper  part  of  the  bird  ash 
coloured,  breast  and  lower  parts  white ;  legs  dusky ; 
the  smaller  quill  feathers  tipped  white,  and  the  tail 
marked  with  a  black  bar  tipped  with  white ;  the  crest 
extends  along  half  of  the  upper  mandible  and  termi- 
nates in  a  projecting  horn ;  upper  ridge  of  upper 
mandible,  and  lower  of  lower  mandible  white,  the  rest 
black.    It  is  a  native  of  Gingi  in  India. 

B.  Albirostris,  Shaw ;  le  Calao  d  bee  blanc,  Le  VaiH.; 
White-beaked  Hombill,  Shaw.  This  bird,  Dr.  Shaw  is 
inclined  to  believe,  is  a  variety  of  the  B.  Monoceros  i 
Cuvier,  however,  considers  it  a  distinct  species.  It 
is  twenty  inches  long,  of  which  the  tail  occupies 
ten,  and  the  bill  four  inches  ;  the  crest  differs  from 
the  B.  Monoceros  in  being  gibbous  and  smooth  on  the 
sides,  whilst  that  of  the  other  is  flat  and  furrowed ;  it 
also  terminates  at  its  base  in  a  harder  horny  root  than 
the  crest  itself,  whilst  that  of  the  Monoceros  terminates 
in  skin.  The  mandibles  and  mouth  are  perfectly  black 
within,  but  externally  both  the  mandibles  and  crest 
are  white  like  ivory ;   the  feathers  at  the  back  of  the 
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BUCEROS  liead  are  long  and  tilender,  forming  a  pendant  black 
crest ;  the  npper  parts  of  the  bcKiy  are  Mack  ^  tfaa 
icings,  side  feathers  nf  the  tail,  and  under  parts  of  the 
body  white  ;  legs  black  ;  orbits  surrounded  with  bare 
skin^  as  is  also  the  root  of  the  lower  mandible*  This 
bird  was  sent  to  Le  Vaillant  from  Chandernagor. 

B,  Bkomit,  Lin. ;  le  Calao  hkeme,  Le  VaiU.  $  ByU 
Casqned  HombUl,  Shaw  5,  Philippine  ffom^.  Lath.  $ 
about  the  size  of  a  female  Turkey ;  black  above^  white 
beneath ;  tail,  except  the  two  middle  feathers,  marked 
with  a  white  bar ;  the  bill  yellowish,  having  a  crest 
which  terminates  in  two  hornlike  processes  ;  the  roots 
of  the  mandibles  and  crest  edged  with  blade.  Native 
of  India. 

• 

There  is  a  variety  of  this  species  not  larger  than  a 
common  Hen,  with  the  back  reddish,  and  the  belly 
black  ;  great  quill  foatSiera  fulvous  ;  taM  white ;  the 
crest  is  nearly  three  inches  broad  and  flat  at  top.  It  is 
n  native  of  the  Philippines,  and  considered  sacred  by 
the  Gentoos.  See  Philosophical  Transactions,  vol.  xxiii. 
in  which  there  is  an  account  of  it  by  Camelli. 

B.  Cavatus,  k  Calao  d  casqtie  concave,  Le  Vaill.;  Con- 
ccFoe-Casqued  Homhill,  Shaw  -,  very  similar  to  the  last 
^ecies,  except  that'  the  fore  part  of  the  crest  is 
truncated  and  white ;  the  shape  of  both  being  longi- 
tudinally concave  ;  the  whole  of  the  body  is  black, 
saving  the  neck,  which  is  of  a  pale  ochre  colour.  It  is 
a  native  of  the  Philippine  islands. 

In  consequence  of  the  colour  of  the  bird  being  ash 
grey  when  young,  Buffon  has  been  led  into  error,  and 
described  a  young  bird  of  this  species  under  the  name 
of  Calao  des  Moluques,  or  B,  Hydrocorax, 

B.  Violaceus,  le  Calao  Violet,  Le  Vaill. ;  Violaceom 
Homhill,  Shaw ;  is  rather  smaller  than  the  B,  Mono^ 
ceros,  but  similar  to  it  in  having  the  crest  flat  on  the 
sides  3  the  bill  is  wbitish  or  yellowish  white,  and  has 
the  same  shape  as  the  B,  Allkrostris  ;  the  roots  of  the 
crest  and  mandibles  are  marked  with  a  crimson  band, 
which  extends  beneath  the  eyes,  and  is  there  crossed 
by  two  black  bars  ;  eyes  of  a  bright  red  brown  ;  the 
general  colour  of  the  bird,  when  seen  in  a  strong  light, 
is  violet.  Native  of  Ceylon.  M.  Le  Vaillant  saw  it  in 
a  menagerie  at-  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  it 
settled  all  the  disputes  of  its  fellows,  by  running  in 
.  amongst  them  and  dispersing  them  with  its  bill  5  and 
he  had  seen  it  put  to  flight  even  the  Ostrich. 

B.  Abyssinicus,  Lath.;  Calao  dAbyssinie,  Le  Vaill.; 
Abba  Gumba,  Bruce  ;  Abyssinian  Homhill,  "Shaw.  This 
bird  has  been  described  by  Mr.  Bnice  in  his  Travels  if* 
Abyssinia,  he  says,  it  is  of  a  black  mixed  with  sooty 
l)lack  colour  ;  its  neck  wattled  like  the  Turkey  of  a 
light  blue,  but  which  turns  red  when  the  bird  is  irri- 
tated J  the  bill  is  nine  inches  long,  slightly  bent  the 
whole  length  and  compressed  laterally  ;  the  mandibles 
channelled.  The  young  birds  are  of  a  brownish  black, 
with  the  laiger  wing  feathers  reddish  w^ite.  It  is  a 
native  of  Abyssinia,  and  builds,  if  it  can,  near  to  the 
churches,  but  not  high  from  the  ground ;  it  has  a  very 
raiik  smell,  and  is  hence  supposed  to  live  on  carrion  ; 
but  Bruce  doubts  the  ftict. 

B.  Undulatus,  le  Calao  k  casque  festowni,  Le  Vaill. ; 
Undulated  HchrahiH,  Shaw.  This  is  the  most  beautiful 
of  the  Hornbill  genus>  from  the  variety  of  its  colours 
and  the  more  equal  proportion  of  Its  bill ;  its  general 
colour  bluish  black,  tul  white,  and  at  the  root  of  the 
neck,  between  the  shoulders  a  badge  of  a  reddisb 
brown  colour ;  the  roots  of  the  mandibleSj  the  orbits. 


and  the  space  between  them  and  tlie  maodibks  covered  BUGEROI 
with  bare  blue  akin ;  bill  whitish,  and  brown  at  its 
base,  not.vei^  large,  but  curved  and  pointed;  crest 
narrow  and  iooarked  by  five  or  six  deep  perpendicular 
furrows  on  each  side.  From  Batavla^  habits  un- 
known. 

B.  Pcmayengis,  Lin.;  le  Calao  d  bee  cisel^,  Le  Vaill.^ 
Rtrrowed  Homhill,  Shaw  ;  about  the  size  of  a  Raven  ; 
colour  blue  black,  the  upper  half  of  the  tail  dirty 
white ;  feathers  on  the  back  of  the  head  long  and 
pendant ;  bill  and  casque  of  a  black  horn  colour ; 
mandibles  furrowed  transversely  and  obliquely  by 
several  deep  furrows  of  a  reddish  brown  colour  ;  the 
crest  simple  and  terminating  obtusely  in  front.  Native 
of  India. 

B,  Fascialus,  le  Calao  hngibandes,  Le  VaiU.;  Stripe^ 
tailed  Hornbill,  Sliaw ;  size  of  a  Magpie ;  bill  yel- 
lowish brown,  its  tip  of  a  dirty  red  colour ;  crest 
small  and  streaked  transversely ;  upper  parts  of  the 
bird  generally  black,  the  under  white.  Native  of 
Africa. 

B.  GallatuSf  Lath. ;  le  Calao  oL  casque  rond.  Buff.  3 
Helmet  Hornbill,  Lath.  M.  Le  Vaillant  disputes  the 
propriety  of  placing  this  bird  amongst  the  Hornbills, 
in  consequence  of  the  plumes  having  smooth  and 
close- set  barbs  like  the  j^iseres.  He  possessed,  however, 
only  the  bill  of  the  bird,  and  ought  not  to  have  given 
an  opinion  so  hastily.  Since  his  time  a  specimen  of 
the  bird  itself  has  been  placed  in  the  British  Museum, 
and  has  proved  the  propriety  of  assign ing  it  to  this  genus. 
The  total  length  of  the  bird  is  four  feet,  two  of  which 
belong  to  the  tail ;  like  most  of  the  others  of  this 
genus  it  is  black  above  and  white  beneath;  the  bill 
is  about  eight  inches  long,  straight  and  conical ;  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  upper  mandible  rises  the  crest 
of  a  squarish  form,  rounded  behind,  and  nearly  flat 
in  front ;  the  crest  and  bill  are  red,  except  the  tip  of 
the  beak  which  is  white.  It  is  believed  to  be  a  native 
of  tlie  same  countries  in  which  the  other  species  are 
found. 

jB.  PUcatus,  Wreathed  Homhill,  Lath.  The  bill  of 
this  bird  is  yellowish,  and  its  crest  is  formed  into 
several  transverse  plaits.     Native  of  Ceylon. 

B.  Coronatus,  Le  Calao  cowonni,  Le  Vaill.;  Crowned 
Hornbill,  Shaw.  This  bird,  about  the  size  of  the  Mag- 
pie, has  an  ivblique  narro>w  whjte  stripe  passing  from 
behind  each  eye  round  tke  nape  of  the  nedc ;  it  has  a 
siharp-edged,  smooth,  sligbtly  rising  crest  on  the  upper 
mandible  ;  tlte  lemide  Ims  not  the  white  stripe  on  the 
head.    Native  of  Africa. 

fi  Without  crests. 

B.  Javanicus,  le  Calao  Javan,  Le  Vaill. ;  Javan  Horn- 
bill,  Shaw.  About  the  sine  of  a  Aaven ;  general  ookwr 
black,  with  a  greenisb  g!los8«  head  poke  reddish  and 
incrming  to  yMlow  on  the  sides ;  neck  and  tail  of  a 
dusky  white ;  bill  large,  brownish,  and  without  crest. 
Native  of  Japan. 

B.  Nanstus,  Lin.  ;  Le  Toch,  Buff. ;  Semgal  HondiU, 
Shaw.  This  speeies  is  about  as  large  as  a  Mi^pie ; 
the  bill  very  long,  measuring  three  iaehes,  and  sli^itly 
curved ;  it  has  no  crest ;  i^ien  ihe  bird  is  full  grown 
it  is  black  above  and  white  beneath;  but  whilst 
young  it  is  of  an  ash  cidottr ;  bill  black.  By  s^ane 
the  bill  is  said  lobe  «ed  ialiie  iadult,  which  has  lod  to 
the  idea  of  there  being  two  dtstinct  spedes,  which  are 
described  l^  Le  Vtuttaat  and  Latham,  ander  the  MBses 
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of  tke  Bk€k-mei  and  tbe  Bad-hiUid  HomiiUi.  Very 
common  ia  Seq^aL 

K  AWuB,  Lath. ;  WhUe  HombUl,  Shaw.  Size  of  a 
gooae^  entirely  white  except  the  bill  and  legs,  which 
are  black ;  the  biU  is  much  cunred  and  enormoiMly 
latge.  It  is  given  on  the  authority  of  Uawkesworth, 
w1m>  csUb  it  the  WhUe  Touoan.  It  was  taken  between 
the  isles  of  Timaaa  and  Polo  Timoan. 

S.  OriaUaUi,  New  Holland  Horf^iU^  Lath.  Not 
Isi^ger  than  a  Jay;  colour  on  the  upper  part  dusky, 
beneath  pale;  bill  convex  keel-shaped,  very  gibbous 
at  the  base,  and  covered  with  a  naked  skin  j  orbits 
naked,  wrinkled,  and  ash  e<^ured.  Native  of  New 
UoUaad. 

B.  Griteus,  or  Grey  Hombill,  Lath. 

B.  FiruiU,  or  Green  Winged  HorMk  Lath, 


JB.  Rvber^  or  Qrinuon  HarnlML,laAu 

R,  Giaguloy  or  Fiolaceous  Grey  HonUdU,  Shaw. 

The  four  preceding  species  seem  to  differ  but  little, 
except  in  their  colour,  which  is  expressed  by  their 
speciic  name. 

See  Linnsei,  Syttema  Naluraj  Le  Vaillantj  HuUAre 
NeUureUe  det  Oiteaux  d*  Afriques  Latham,  General 
Synopsig  of  Birds  ;  Shaw's  General  Zoology, 

BUC£NTES,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  insects  of  the 
order  Dipiera,  family  Omopsaria,  Latr.  Generic 
character :  antennae  stretched  out,  having  three  arti- 
culations, and  furnished  with  a  lateral  seta  3  the  third 
articulation  somewhat  spatukate ;  proboscis  bent  in 
two  places,  and  inflexed  beneath  ^  body  short 

The  larva  lives  in  the  interior  of  some  chrysalids. 
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BUCHARIA,  the  name  of  two  large  divisions  of 
Central  Asia,  was  introduced  into  our  maps  in  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century,  by  the  French  and 
Germans  employed  in  the  Russian  service.  It  does 
not  i^pear  that  the  countries  to  which  this  name  was 
applied^  ever  formed  two  distinct  States,  thou^  they 
were  at  different  periods  possessed  by  the  same  power  ^ 
nor  did  any  part  of  them  ever  bear  the  name  from 
*which  this  appeUatiou  is  a  derivative,  except  the  small 
state  of  Bukhii^  which  forms  one  of  the  three  por- 
tions into  which  Great  Bncharia  is  divided.  This  is 
easily  expluned,  when  we  take  into  the  account  the 
mercantile  habits  and  the  numbers  of  the  Bukh&rfs  xnf 
Buchanan  traders,  dispersed  through  the  towns  of 
TurkistiUi  and  Siberia.  Many  of  these  Bukh&ris  were 
Bativea  of  Samarkand,  C^hghar,  and  other  cities  in 
that  part  of  Asia  which  has  been  called  Great  and 
Little  Bucharia  by  most  of  our  modem  geographers. 
A  rmce  of  Persian  colonists  has  in  fisct  been  established 
for  many  ages  in  Bukhirk  and  the  neighbouring  States, 
thej  are  called  T&jics  by  their  T&tir  conquerors,  and 
heia^  more  peacefol  and  civilized,  form  the  principal 
part  of  the  commercial  classes  established  in  their 


The  various  political  revolutions,  alsD»  which  have 
desolated  the  valley  of  the  Soghd,  dispersed  its  mer- 
chants and  artisans  over  the  neighbouring  countries  j 
and  most  of  the  traders  in  A%hSnistan  as  well  as  Ba- 
dakhahin,  Turkistib,  and  Khoten,  are  T4jics  i  many 
of  then  Bukhiris  by  descent,  if  not  by  birth.  But  in 
the  east  a  merchant  is  almost  always  a  traveller;  the 
Tildes,  therefore,  soon  found  their  way  into  Siberia 
and  the  south-eastern  provinces  of  the  Russian  Em- 
pire i  and  when  questioned  as  to  their  name  and  coun- 
try, called  themselves  Bogars,  (i.  e.  BukhirCs)  and  said 
tliey  came  from  Balkh,  Y&rkead,  Cishghar,  &c.  The 
Cnrepeaas  to  whom  these  reports  were  made,  natu- 
sally  inferred  that  all  the  countries  inhabited  by  Bu- 
chariaas,  ought  to  be  called  Bucharia;  and  as  that 
territory  was  large  enough  to  require  some  subdiviskwi, 
the  western  portion  being  superior  in  population  and 
resources  was  called  Great,  while  the  more  extensive, 
but  less  important  part,  received  the  name  of  Little 
Bncharia.  These  names  and  divisions  being  still 
fionnd  in  nor  maps,  it  will  be  proper  to  point  out  the 


boundaries  of  the  States  to  which  they  are  applied  3 
but  a  detailed  account  of  such  as  now  form  indepen- 
dent Principalities,  will  be  found  under  their  respective 
heads. 

Great  Bucharia  lies  between  the  parallels  of  35  and  Great 
44  north  lat.  and  extends  from  60  to  72  east  long.  It  Bucharia.. 
comprehends  the  three  States  of  Bukhdrk  Proper, 
Samarkand,  and  Balkh ;  the  nomade  Scythians,  Sog- 
diana,  and  Bactriana  of  ancient  geography.  Its  nor- 
thern and  southern  boundaries  for  a  considerable 
distance,  are  the  great  rivers  called  Jaihtin  and  Saihdn 
by  the  Arabs,  but  better  known  to  us  by  the  names 
of  Oxus  and  Jaxartes.  Balkh,  indeed,  lies  to  the  south 
of  the  Oxus ;  but  the  remainder  of  Great  Bucharia 
is  to  the  north,  or  beyond  it,  whence  the  Arabians 
called  this  country  Mi-wer4*un-nahr,  (the  country 
beyond  the  river,)  and  modem  geographers  on  ancient 
geography,  have  named  it  Transoxana. 

little  Bucharia,  which  in  extent  greatly  exceeds  the  Lime 
former,  comprehends  the  States  of  Cishghar,  Akh-stl,  Bacharis^ 
TurfiLn,  and  Khimil,  stretching  from  long.  73  to  100 
east,  and  being  placed  between  the  parallels  of  38  and 
and  44  north  lat.  The  whole  of  tins  coimtry  formed 
a  part  of  Scy  thia  beyond  Imaus  of  ancient,  and  Mog- 
hdiistdn  or  Mongolia  of  modem  geography.  It  is  exr 
tremely  elevated,  and  intersected  with  extensive  deserts^ 
as  will  appear  in  the  accounts  of  those  territories  into 
which  it  has  been  divided  under  its  Mongol  and 
Chinese  possessors. 

Bucharia  Proper,  or  the  State  of  Bukh&iii,  is  the  most  Bncharia 
westerly  of  the  thfee  States  which  form  the  Province  o^2"5SJJ_f' 
Great  Bucharia.    It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  ^^^""'^'^ 
chain  of  low  barren  hills,  called  Sti-sez-kar^  on  the 
east  by  Samarkand,  on  the  south  by  the  Amd  or  Oxus, 
and  on  the  west  by  Khw4rizm.  It  was  in  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries  in  a  very  flourishing  state,  and 
might  be  called  the  Athens  of  the  East ;  celebrated 
for  the  mildness  of  its  climate  and  excellence  of  its 
productions,  by  the  philosophers,  poets,  and  historians 
who  enjoyed  the  patronage  of  the  noble  and  enligh* 
tened  descendants  of  Tlmdr.    Its  present  condition  is* 
however,  entirely  the  reverse ;  axid  it  is  probable  that 
a  physical  change  in  the  face  of  the  country  has  mate** 
rially  contributed  to  accelemte  its  decline.    It  was 
never,  we  beUeve,  visited  l^  any  European,  since  the 
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BITCHA-  time  of  our  countryman^  Anthony  Jenkinson,  who 
RIA.  lived  in  the  sixteenth  century^  till  the  winter  of  1820> 
when  a  mission  was  sent  by  the  Court  of  Russia  to 
£m(r  Haider  Khdn,  the  present  Sovereign  of  Buk- 
hArk.  An  enterprizing  German  physican  and  natura- 
list accqmpanied  that  embassy ;  and  to  his  narration^ 
very  lately  published^  we  are  indebted  for  most  of  our 
knowledge  of  this  country,  so  celebrated  on  account 
of  the  excellence  of  its  climate,  and  the  many  great 
men  to  whom  it  gave  birth. 

The  foUoDnng  extracts  from  the  Jehdn-numiL  will 
shew  what  this  country  was  in  its  most  flourishing 
state.  "  Bukhdr^;*  says  Hdji  Khalifah,  (p.  35 1 ,)  "  is  a 
renowned  city,  and  a  place  of  much  trade,  situated  in  a 
level  country,  on  the  western  side  of  the  Soghd,  which 
comes  from  Samarkand.  It  has  many  gardens  and 
vineyards,  populous  districts,  and  villages,  and  is  in 
long.  97^  30'  E  (of  Ferro  ;  79°  2(/  E.  of  Greenwich,) 
and  lat.  39**  3&  N.  (long.  6^°  45'  E.  and  lat.  Sg**  27' 
N.  according  to  Mr.  £]phinstone*s  calculations.)  The 
Habibtis-seir  says,  that  its  name  signifies  a  seat  of 
learning,  and  is  derived  from  the  Moghul  word  Buk- 
hkr,  (i.e.  a  learned  man.  See  Histoire  G^n^alogique  des 
Tdtdrs,  p.  258.)  Its  ancient  name  was  Muhlith.  If 
any  one  casts  his  eyes  over  the  surrounding  country 
from  its  citadel,  he  beholds  a  green  expanse  wherever 
he  looks.  It  is  a  most  delightful  country ;  the  whole 
plain  is  spread  out  like  one  verdant  carpet,  in  the 
centre  of  which  there  are  castles  and  buildings  of  great 
height  and  incomparable  architecture,  proving  the  skill 
of  the  people  of  Bukh&r^.  A  large  fort,  an  incom- 
parable market-place,  mosques,  and  seven  gates  in 
the  city  walls  were  the  work  of  the  S&rodnian  Suites. 
Most  of  the  districts  belonging  to  Bukhdri^,  are  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall  which  encloses  an  area  of  twelve 
fersangs  (=thirty  miles)  in  length  and  breadth,  en- 
tirely occupied  by  villages,  cultivated  fields,  vine- 
yards, and  gardens,  without  any  mountains  or  desert 
lands.  There  are  also  other  districts  outside  the 
enclosure,  each  of  which  is  watered  by  canals  cut  from 
the  rivers.  The  main  stream  in  the  vale  (Soghd)  of 
Samarkand,  after  having  reached  Bukh&r^,  passes 
through  the  city,  turns  several  mills,  and  waters  the 
cultivated  lands  ;  each  vineyard  and  garden  has  its  own 
water-course  derived  from  the  main  stream,  which 
passes  on  from  thence  to  Bikend,  and  there  falls  into 
the  Jalhtin  (or  Oxus.)  The  canals  drawn  from  it  are 
innumerable,  such  as  the  Rddi-buzurk,  Rudi-naukend, 
&c.  The  wood  used  in  Bukhdrk,  is  not  brought  from 
the  mountains,  it  is  all  cut  in  the  neighbouring  vine- 
yards. There  is  no  fruit  produced  in  the  whole  of 
Md-werd*un-nahr  (Transoxana)  superior  to  that  of 
Bukhdiii ',  and  the  soil  is  so  productive,  that  one  or 
two  ddnums  (acres)  of  land,  will  produce  enough  for 
the  support  of  one  individual  with  all  his  family  and 
household ;  but  as  the  population  is  great,  the  supply 
is  not  sufficient,  and  it  is  necessary  to  import  grain 
from  other  cotmtries.  The  people  of  Bukh&rk  speak 
the  language  of  Soghd;  have  generally  good  and 
pleasing  dispositions ;  wear  caps  (kuldh)  and  Per- 
sian tunics ;  and  have  other  market-places  besides  the 
public  b&zdrs,  where  they  meet  at  stated  times  to 
transact  business.  The  citadel  is  called  Yemen,  and  is 
said  to  be  guarded  by  the  spells  of  a  magician.  Buk- 
lidr^i,  Samarkand,  and  Balkh  are  said  to  form  the 
three  angles  of  a  triangle,  the  interval  between  them 
amounting  to  twenty-five  fiirsangs(=62|  geographical 


miles,)*'  L  e.  the  space  between  Bukhiiii  and  Samar-  BUCHA- 
kaudj  for  they  are  nearly  equidistant  from  Balkh,  RIA. 
which  is  more  than  four  times  as  fiir  oflF.  "  This  city,"  "-^^.^"•*' 
says  the  author  of  the  Keft  Iklim,  (i.  e.  The  Seven 
Climates,  a  celebrated  geographical  work,)  '*  is  called 
Fdkhirah,or  splendid,  on  account  of  the  host  of  martyrs 
by  which  it  will  be  rendered  magnificent  on  the  day 
of  judgment.  So  many  holy  and  learned  men  have 
come  from  this  city  that  their  numbers  cannot  be 
counted.  In  one  century  alone,  four  thousand  doctors 
flourished  there,  each  of  whom  was  master  of  the  law, 
root  and  branch,  and  fit  to  pronounce  a  judicial  sen- 
tence, (fetvd,)  on  any  question.**  The  Im&m,  Moham- 
med, ibn  Ism^dl,  commonly  called  Ab  BukhkrC,  is  the 
first  distinguished  person  named  by  Uk}i  Khalifah, 
and  is  of  all  others  probably  the  most  highly  esteemed 
among  the  Mahometans,  on  account  of  his  great  work 
The  Sahih ;  a  collection  of  the  traditions  respecting  the 
words  and  deeds  of  Mahomet,  which  are  to  them  what 
the  Mishna  and  Gemara  are  to  the  Jews  ;  but  Amfr 
Khw&nd  and  his  son  Khw&nd  Amir,  well-known  under ' 
the  names  of  Mirkhond  and  Khdndemlr,  as  copious 
and  faithful  historians,  and  especially  Abd  All  Ibn 
Sirik  or  Avicenna,  whose  almost  universal  genius  has 
contributed  so  much  to  the  extension  of  useful  know- 
ledge in  the  west  as  well  as  in  the  east;  are  nam^s 
which  rank  much  higher  in  our  estimation  than  those 
of  the  deepest  theologians  or  the  most  mystical  ascetics 
which  the  study  of  the  Korkn  and  HadUh  ever  pro- 
duced. 

One  of  the  towns  of  Bukh&iii  particularly  celebrated  Nakhaheb 
by  eastern  writers,  is  Nakhsheb,  placed  in  long.  88®  E,  ^^  K*"l»i- 
(70**  east  of  London,)  and  lat.  39°  32'  N.  by  the 
Asiatic  geographers,  {Jehdn-numd,,  p.  352,)  about  53® 
45'  E.  of  Greenwich,  and  39**  25'  N.  "  Jts  name  was 
softened  down  iiito  Nasef  or  Nasaf;  and  it  was 
situated,**  says  Hdj(  Khalifah,  "  in  an  extensive  plain, 
surrounded  by  vineyards  and  gardens,  and  watered  by 
rivulets  from  the  mountains  of  Kesh,  five  miles  dis- 
tant, uniting  here  and  forming  a  considerable  stream, 
now  lost  in  the  sands  to  the  south-west  of  Kesshf,  but 
formerly  joining  the  Amh  or  Oxus.  The  district  of 
Nakhsheb  contains  two  market  towns,  Bazdah  and 
Cashnah  or  Keshneh,  with  several  villages.  At  the 
distance  of  a  few  miles  from  Nakhsheb,  Kepek  one  of 
the  T4tdr  Princes  in  the  fourteenth  century,  built  the 
town  of  Karshl,  (lat.  38**  47'  N!  long..  69°  33'  E.)  and 
now  almost  surrounded  by  the  desert,  which  seems  to 
have  obliterated  even  the  traces  of  Nakhsheb.** 

Samarkand,  the  second  division  of  Great  Bucha- 
ria,  still  forms  the  eastern  part  of  the  territory  of  Buk- 
hdrk,  and  extends  for  about  150  miles  east  and  west, 
and  200  north  and  south.  It  is  bounded  by  the  high 
mountains  of  Kar^tegln  and  His&r  on  the  east,  by  the 
Amd,  or  Oxus,  on  the  south,  and  the  Sir,  or  Jaxartes 
on  the  north.  A  great  portion  of  it  consists  of  lowland 
vales  and  plains,  of  which  the  Wddi  Soghd,  or  vale  of 
Soghd,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Capital,  is  extolled 
by  the  Orientals  as  one  of  the  four  most  beautiful 
spots  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  '^  It  commences,**  says 
the  Jehdu'-numa,  p.  350,  '*  at  a  distance  of  more  than 
20  farsangs  (50  miles)  from  the  Capital,  and  extends 
for  eight  days  journey  (about  160  miles)  from  the 
confines  of  Botom  to  those  of  Bukhdrk,  and  forms  a 
continued  suite  of  shady  groves  and  rich  meadows 
watered  by  copious  streams.  Luxuriant  corn-fields  or 
rich  pastures,  meadow  lands  and  vineyards  ornamented 
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SOCHA-  with  splendid  kSosks  and  tanks,  make  it  a  delightful 
UA.     place  of  abode.    Its  fruits  also  are  superior  to  those  of 
other  countries  ;  and  even  the  valley  of  the  Obollah 
and   the  Ghautah,  or  plain  of  Damascus,  cannot  be 
compared  with  Soghd  either  for  extent  or  beauty.*' 

Samarkdndy  in  the  centre  of  the  vale  of  Vafli  more 
than  SO  farsangs  (50  miles)  from  Soghd,  in  lat.  39^ 
SO'N.  and  long,  99^  W  E.  (i.  e.  61»  7"  E.  of  London) 
(lat.  4 1°  30^  N.  long.  64""  63'  E.)  is  situated  on  an  ele- 
Tated  site  to  the  south  of  the  river  of  Soghd  (Zeref- 
shdn  or  QShac)  and  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  valley. 
It  is  surrounded  by  massive  walls  with  a  deep  ditch ; 
a  river  passes  through  the  town,  and  every  house  is 
supplied  with  a  running  stream  of  water.  There  are 
extensive  markets  and  bdz&rs  in  a  place  called  Ser-t&k; 
and  the  view  from  the  top  of  the  castle  presents  a 
wide  expanse  of  houses  embosomed  among  green  trees, 
intersected  by  canals  full  of  water,  and  surrounded  by 
extensive  suburbs.  It  is  said  to  have  been  built  by 
Cat!  C&tis  the  son  of  Kob&d,  and  to  have  been  fortified 
by  Alexander.  Another  castle  was  built  by  Oushtasp 
the  Cayanian  (Darius  Hystaspes,)  and  there  was  a  wall 
separating  Md-wer&*un-nahr  (Transoxana)  from  Tur- 
kist&n,  which  was  rebuilt  and  extended  in  the  time  of 
Alexander.  The  name  of  the  city  seems  to  have  been 
first  Shamarkent,  and  the  eastern  writers  give  various 
etymologies  of  it,  founded  on  the  fabulous  history  of 
an  ancient  invasion  of  this  country  by  the  Arabs.  It 
was  certainly  annexed  at  a  very  early  period  to  the 
empire  of  the  Khalifs  :  under  Othm&n  (a.  d.  643— €55) 
according  to  the  Viki&hi  B&buri,  or  by  Kotcufbah  ibn 
MosUm,  under  Walid  (a.  d.  705 — ^714)  according  to 
Kh6ndemlr.  In  the  time  of  Tamerlane  there  was  not 
a  town  in  the  whole  of  Ir&n  or  Tiir&n  to  be  compared 
with  Samarkand  ;  and  it  was  adorned  by  Ulugh  Beg 
with  the  celebrated  college  and  observatory  where  his 
well-known  astronomical  tables  were  calculated.  The 
elevation  on  which  the  city  is  built,  is  called  Cdhac,  or 
the  little  mountain.  Its  quarries  fbmish  abundance  of 
stones,  and  all  the  streets  have  a  stone  pavement.  The 
river  coming  from  the  southern  side  of  the  mountains 
of  Botom  and  Chogh&niydn,  supplies  the  town  with 
Tunning  water  by  mexms  of  pipes  and  conduits,  which 
are  maintained  without  any  charge  to  the  inhabitants, 
from  funds  left  by  charitable  persons  for  that  purpose. 
The  same  stream  is  diverted  into  a  vast  many  channels, 
and  its  waters  are  conveyed  to  almost  every  village  5 
so  that  when  one  ascends  any  eminence,  within  the 
distance  of  seven  or  eight  days  journey  fh>m  Samar- 
kand, the  whole  Country  is  like  one  verdant  forest ;  but 
in  spring,  when  the  snow  on  the  mountains  of  Arejistkn, 
Osfiishnah  and  Samarkand  is  melted,  sudden  and  exten- 
sive inundations  often  occur  and  do  much  mischief. 

Kesh  or  Shehri  Sabz,  (Shekr  Subz  by  a  mistake  of 
the  engraver  in  some  maps,)  and  Termuz,  are  almost 
the  only  towns  of  any  antiquity,  which  appear  in  the 
latest  maps  of  the  country,  near  Samarkand.  The  for- 
mer, in  lat.  41°  SO',  according  to  the  Asiatic  geogra- 
phers, and  a  little  to  the  south-east  of  the  Capital,  has 
a  territory  of  about  three  farsangs  square,  (nearly  eight 
miles)  extremely  productive,  and  celebrated  for  the 
excellence  of  its  nruits,  but  having  an  unhesdthy  at- 
mosphere. It  is  separated  firom  Samarkand  by  a  moun- 
tain which  is  a  day's  journey  across.  The  town,  which 
ia  built  of  wood  and  clay,  has  a  citadel,  fort  and  sub- 
urbs, in  which  there  is  a  bdz&r.  The  neighbourhood 
is  watered  by  several  small  streams,  produces  much 


grain,  and  is  full  of  gardens  add  vineyards.  (Jehdn^   BUCHA* 
numd,  p.  353.)  ^^^• 

The  district  round  the  city  of  Samarkand  contains 
twelve  villages,  about  a  whole  or  half  a  day's  journey 
from  each^  other ;  and  there  are  some  excellent  covers 
for  game  on  the  confines ;  one  to  the  east  of  the  city 
named  C4nigul  is  commonly  called  Abi  rahmeb  (the 
water  of  mercy,)  and  crossed  by  the  river  Karah  sti 
(Black  water  -,)  another  named  Yilrt  Kh4n,  is  entirely 
surrounded  by  water,  except  in  two  or  three  places. 
A  third  named  Ul^ec  is  on  the  borders  of  a  lake. 
The  articles  for  which  Samarkand  is  most  noted,  are 
paper,  skin  prepared  like  paper  ;  sal-ammoniac,  and 
quicksilver.  Most  of  its  fruits  are  good ;  but  its  apples, 
pears,  pomegranates,  grapes  and  melons  are  so  excel- 
lent, that  every  fresh  one  seems  better  than  the  last. 
(Jehdn-num^,  p.  350.) 

Termuz,  in  lat.  37^  IS'  N.  and  long.  66"*  29f  E.  is 
a  considerable  town  near  the  Jaiih(in  (or  Oxus,)  a 
mountain  as  broad  as  that  between  Sabz  and  Samar- 
kand, is  close  upon  the  town.  The  neighbouring 
country,  watered  by  the  Ss^hdniy&n,  or  Chaghdniyan, 
is  extremely  fertile  and  has  many  villages.  The  river 
Jsi'hdn  passes  by  the  western  boundary  of  this  town- 
ship, at  the  distance  of  one  day's  journey  from  Balkh, 
(about  sixty  German  miles,  according  to  Mr.  Elphin- 
stone,)  some  persons  therefore  consider  Termuz  as 
belonging  to  Tokhdristdn  $  but  as  it  is  beyond  the 
river,  (i.  e.  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Oxus,)  it  is 
properly  a  frontier  town  of  Md-werd*un-nahr  (Trans- 
oxana.) It  is  a  fortified  town  with  a  citadel,  spacious 
mosque  (jdmt)  and  suburbs.  The  houses  are  built  of 
clay,  but  have  tiled  roofs.  The  water  drunk  by  the 
inhabitants,  is  brought  from  the  Jai'htin  -,  the  fields  are 
irrigated  by  means  of  canals  from  the  Saghdniydn.  It 
was  the  native  place  of  Abti  Isd  Mohammed  and  Hakfm 
Termuzi,  two  celebrated  Musulman  divines.  ( Je/ufit- 
numd,  p.  358.) 

More  precise  information  respecting  the  former 
state  of  Md-werd*un-nahr,  or  Transoxana,  will  be  found 
in  the  authorities  named  below,  particularly  in  D*Her- 
belot  and  Golius*s  excellent  notes  on  Al  Ferghdni :  but 
the  best  account  of  its  present  condition  is  to  be  found 
in  Dr.  Eversmann's  narrative,  of  which  the  remainder 
of  this  article  is  an  abstract.  Ashe  remained  there  only 
three  months,  and  was  obliged  to  assume  the  charac- 
ter of  a  merchant,  his  observations  and  inquiries  were 
much  restricted  j  the  jealousy  of  the  Bukhdrian  go- 
vernment is  such,  that  many  points  of  importance 
could  not  be  touched  upon  without  great  hazard.  The 
actual  bouddaries,  strength,  and  resources  of  the  Khdn's 
dominions  are  not  distinctly  mentioned ;  but  it  is 
pretty  clear  that  the  Jaxartes  (Sir)  on  the  north  and 
north-east,  the  Kariiteghi  and  Hisdr  mountains  on  the 
east,  the  Oxus  (Aroh)  on  the  south,  and  the  deserts 
separating  Bukhdrk  from  Urganj  and  Khivah,  on  the 
west,  are  at  present  the  limits  of  this  State.  From  east 
to  west  it  appears  to  measure  something  more  than 
300  geographical  miles  :  from  north  to  south  nearly 
six  degrees,  360  geographical  miles  -,  but  more  than 
half,  probably  full  two-thirds,  of  that  area,  is  a  com- 
plete desert,  more  desolate  and  inhospitable  than  the 
Sahrk  of  Northern  and  Central  Africa.  The  whole  pro- 
ductive portion  of  the  territory  of  Bukhdrk  therefora 
may  perhaps  be  estimated  at  50,000  square  miles.  It 
begins  at  a  small  distance  to  the  north  of  Samarkand, 
where  low  ridges  of  hills-— the  western  outworks  of 
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BUdLV  Imaus,  8tret<*hing  from  north-easl  to  sontli-west, 
MA.  ^  parate  the  cultivatible  plains  and  vallies  from  thesteppes 
or  deserts,  occupied  by  the  Kirgiz  Kazkks.  They  pre- 
Bent  to  the  eye  sach  dreary  and  unvarying  scenes,  as 
can  scarcely  be  imngined ;  low  rocky  hills,   some- 
times black  as  well  as  rugged,  intersected  by  undulat- 
ing  plains  of  clay  equally  unfavourable  to  cultivation, 
whether  naked  or  covered  with  sand.     Water  is  rarely 
found ;  and  wherever  it  does  occur,  it  is  either  brackish, 
or  impregnated  with  some  mineral  substance.  Like  the 
deserts  of  Africa,  these  abo  have  their  oases,  their 
^  verdant  islands  in  the  sandy  waste  3"  and  the  habi- 
table paK  of  Bukhdili  may  be  almost  considered  as  one 
on  a  large  scale ;  but  these  desirable  spots  seem  to 
become  more  rare  as  we  advance  further  northwarda, 
and  reach  the  pluns  watered  by  the  mighty  rivers 
poured  down  from  the  Altaian  chain.    On  looking 
indeed  over  the  map  of  Tdtary>  and  dbaerving  what 
a  breach  in  the  line  of  the  Uossian  boundary  is  made 
by  the  "  Plains  of  the  Kirgiz  Kazkks,"  between  the 
Irtysh  and  Ural,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  help  indulg- 
ing a  surmise  that  those  defenceless  tribes  vrould  have 
long  since  enjoyed  the  protection  of  the  Tzar,   had 
their  territory  been  worth  possessing.     The  parallel 
chains  of  hUls  which  cross  the  desert  in  a  south- 
westerly direction,  and  form  the  northern  boundary  of 
Bukh4r^,  all  belong  to  the  Transition  or  Flsetz-trap 
formation  3    the  undukiting  steppes  or  levels  inter- 
vening between   them,    are    partly  of  the    newest 
Usetz,  and  partly  alluvial  soil.    The  vale,  or  plain,  of 
Bukh&r^,  consists  of  a  firm  loam,  everywhere  liable 
to  be  covered  with  an  efflorescence  of  bitter  salt. 
Sands  from  the  surrounding  deserts,  particularly  those 
to  the  north,  are  continually  driven  by  the  winds  over 
the  cultivated  ground,  and  some  acres  are  lost  in  this 
way  almost  every  year.    Rnins  of  farms  and  villages 
«re  found  in  the  steppes,  far  beyond  the  present  limits 
of  cultivation ;  and  even  the  names  of  many  towns 
inentioned  by  Asiatic  geographers,  arc  unknown  to  the 
present  inhabitants  of  these  deserts.    Thus  Yanikend, 
on  the  eastern  bonk  of  the  Jaxaites,  is  now  scarcely 
pointed  ont  by  heaps  of  tiles  and  potsherds.  (Evers- 
mann,  p.  47.)  This  soil  is,  by  nature,  ektrem^y  barren ; 
but  so  improved  by  manuK   and    irrigation,   that 
^  Bncharia,*'  says  Dr.  Bversmaan,  '*  is  one  vast,  luxu- 
riant garden,  abonndlng  in  all  the  fruits  and  vegetable 
productions  of  France  and  Spain.'*  (p.  86.)     He  has 
probably  overlooked  many  considerable  diierenoes 
between  the  soil  of  the  country  to  the  north,  and  that 
to  the  south  of  the  hills ;  for  headt  and  asoistttre  alonei 
to  which  he  attriiiutes  the  fertility  of  the  country  kn- 
medialdy  round  the  city,  coaM  not  make  «  barren 
waste  produotivo.    Tlie  clhaate  is  liable  to  extreuiea. 
in  winter  the  thermonoter    okea    descends  many 
degrees  below  the  freezing  point,  sad  in  sasMuer  the 
heat  is  excessive.  February  and  March  are  ndny ;  not 
m  drop  &lls  horn  diaa  Hmt  till  November ;  and  the 
]»reather  is  mild  till  I>eoember.    Storms  are  rare  even 
iin  the  ramy  months,  and  dieiu  are  none  in  suamer. 

Eiater  from  the  rividcts  of  Vafkand  (Vaflkeod)  and 
BW&n,  descendittg  from  the  foot  of  Ntiih  T6h*  ts  cou- 
'^Fieyed  by  canals  to  almost  every  fi(M:  and  the  whole 
-ean  be  laid  under  water  at  the  owner's  pleasure.  In 
m  soil  so  impregnated  with  salt,  and  in  so  low  a  parallel 
«f  latitude,  the  success  of  the  iuwaot  must  evidently 
depend  upon  the  supply  of  water;  so  that  when  the 
heats  and  drought  last  longer  than  usual, « 


dearth  is  sure  to  ensue ;  but  the  fulness  of  the  streams  BUCK 
depends  upon  the  quantity  of  snow  oa  NilihTail  during  ItlA. 
the  winter  months ;  henee  it  has  been  from  time  im-  ^ 
memorial  an  established  custom  at  Bukh^rk,  that  a 
silken  robe  (khal4t)  should  be  presented  by  the  KMa 
to  the  man  who  first  briqgs  intelligence  of  snows 
having  &llen  on  that  mountain. 

The  two  great  rivers  which  form  the  northern  and 
southern  boundaries  of  this  peninsula,  or  dii-kb,  as  the 
natives  of  India  would  call  it ;  the  Sir  and  the  Amily 
Jaxartes  and  Oaus  of  the  Ancients,  will  be  mure  fully 
and  conveniently  described  under  those  names,  which 
are  more  familiar  to  most  readers  than  their  modern 
app^ations.  Those  mighty  rivers  do  not  indeed  appear 
to  contribute  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  territory 
which  they  enclose;  but  some  smaller  streams  tra- 
versing the  fertile  part  of  Great  Bucharia«  are,  as  was 
before  observed,  of  great  value  to  its  inhabitants.    Of 
these,  Vafkand  and  Kuwan  are  the  chie£  They  rise  in 
the  Ntk&  T4il,  to  the  north  and  east  of  Samarkand,  and 
supply  the  many  caaaU  with  which  the  level  couatiy 
is  intersected.  They  are  merely  mentioned  incidentally 
by  Dr.  Eversroann,  who  seems  to  have  made  few  in- 
quiries of  a  topographical  nature  j  but  the  former  is 
plainly  the  celebrated  river  of  Soghd,  called  Vafl,  or 
£avi ;    "  which  rises,"  according  to  the  Nozhata*! 
kultib,  "  from  a  small  lake  formed  by  rivulets  descend- 
ing from  the  mountains  of  Soghd  and  Sagfa&niyan, 
receives  in  its  course  numy  streams  not  fordable^  sup- 
plies water  to  the  country  through  which  it  runs,  and 
is  never  fordable  itself.    Its  main  stream  passes  by 
Soghd,  Samarkand,  and  Bukhiih ;    and  from  it  the 
pros|>erity  of  those  places  is  said  to  ariscL**  {Jehdn-nurndt, 
p.  ^l.)     The  names  already  mentioned,  are  probably 
the  same  words  differently  pronounced  in  different 
dialects ;  but  Zerefsfate  or  Cdhac  is  the  name  by  which 
it  was  mentioned  to  Mx,  Elphinstone,  and  is  perhaps  a 
mere  local   appellation.    It  formerly  made  its  way 
^ro«^  the  sandy  deserts  to  the  Qxus^  near  Ferebr^ 
in  iat  Sa""  4&'  N.  long.  62""  8'  £.  and  still  does  so, 
according  to  Mr.  £lphinstone*6  map  ^  but  the  Buch* 
nriaos  informed  J>r.  Eversmann  that  it  terminates  in 
the  lake  of  Kark  kdl^  (the  black  lake,)  a  small  expanse 
of  water  occasioned  by  want  of  embankments,  in  a 
marshy  soil,  at  the  distance  of  about  thirty  miles  to 
the  south-west  of  Bukh&rk. 

Many  of  the  vegetable  productions  have  been  already 
noticed ;  rioe^  wheat,  barley^  millet,  (i.  e.  Sorghum^) 
pulse>  garlic  and  all  the  fruits  of  the  warmer  parts  of 
Europe.  The  Judas  tree  (Cerds  iHiquastrumJ  and  a 
shrubby  iphedon  are  cultivated  in  the  gardens ;  the 
£rst  as  an  ornamental  tree^  the  latter  as  a  sternutatory 
frequently  used  by  their  physicians.  Mffgopiiylluu, 
the  Rheum  cramnerviumt  a  large  round-leaved  rhubarb, 
and  the  Persian  veronica,  are  the  most  remarkable  of 
the  plants  observed  by  Dr.  Eversmann  :  but  his  stay 
at  lUikhdrk  was  too  short,  and  the  season  too  far  ad- 
vanced to  allow  of  many  botanical  excursions.  In  the 
deserts,  to  the  south  of  the  Jaxartes,  there  is  frequently 
little  or  no  trace  of  v^etation — ^where  favourable 
circumstances,  such  as  the  vicinity  of  water  or  pro- 
tection from  drifting  sand,  promote  the  growth  of 
plants.  JriemiskUg  sedge  (Carkes)  various  species  of 
bugloss,  mouse  ear,  mustard,  radish,  (the  rough-leaved 
and  cruoiform  families,)  and  occasionally  bulbous- 
rooted  plants,  and  among  them  the  hifpoxitj  ^edum, 
wen^noiruM   and    spurges    (£ifp^r6ttf)    are  thinly 
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•alteied,  Inii  the  Cbttforam  PaiUmi,  is  ahrv^a  fomd 
iD Hie  rnxdy  waste,  end  seems  fretpiently  to  bees  effec- 
taaly  in  srtesting  the  process  of  moving  sands  as  a 
load  of  gnss  cultivated  for  that  putpose  in  HoUand. 
the  larger  plants  ave  stenibs  of  the  papflionaceons  and 
legumioous  tribes^  and  a  kind  of  tamarisk  {Tamartc 
Samgwrka  f)  called  Sakmnd  hy  the  Kirgbtaes,  is  very 
abandant  between  the  rivers  Yka  and  Knwin. 
The  mmber  of  plants  increases  as  we  approach  the 
habitable  region  -,  and  the  Ferula  Penia  which  pro- 
duces ^am-fieiida  is  remarkable  for  its  gigantic  size,  as 
wen  as  for  the  vrell-known  drug  collected  from  its  root. 

The  Hare  of  the  Lake  B«kal,(I.epi»  Tolai  of  Pallas, 
Zoograpkia  Roswo-jhiatica,)  which  has  a  head  peculiarly 
formed,  and  ears  tipped  with  black }  the  Baibac  or 
Arctic  moiise,(jlrcfomy#  Bohac,  Boffon,  adSonnmi,  xxxiL 
1219,)  a  new  species  of  the  same  genns,  {ArcUmnfs 
Lepioda€9yhis,)  with  bright  3rellow  back  and  white 
belly;  Ziewel  or  SuzUe,  (Baffon,  xzxii.  S05;)  several 
kinds  of  Jerboas,  (D^s,)  and  among  them  the  Tkmaric, 
{Mu$  Tamarie,)  foand  at  Bokh4rh,  whose  coat  varies 
so  much,  that  it  is  scarcely  recognisable  at  different 
seasons:  the  same  individual  as  a  striped  field-mouse, 
{Mm9  hneaius;)  and  the  most  diminutive  of  all  known 
qnadmpeds,  the  *'  pretty  shrew  mouse,*'  (Sorexprn^ 
ckelhts)  are  among  the  new  and  rare  species  added  to 
our  zoological  stores  by  this  expedition. 

A  new  species  of  Jay,  with  a  slightly  crooked  beak, 
(Cbrwus  Pandtri,)  found  in  the  desert  of  Kiadl-kdm, 
(the  Red  Sands,)  on  the  northern  confines  of  M4*we- 
f&*nn*nahr,  is  the  most  remarkable  bird  which  occurred. 
A  new  species  of  Warbler,  (Si^lmacaiigakif)  nearly  ap- 
proaching to  the  Suhia  arumHnaeea  oi  Latham ;  a  Wag- 
tail much  resembling  the  Winter  Wagtail,  (MoiacUla 
boartda,)  called  MetadlUt  melanoeepkala  by  Professor 
Lichtenstein.    The  Titmouse    of    Bukhdrh,   (Poms 
AicAarefiriff,)1ike  the  Firtitniou8e,(Piinit  aler;)  the  Aia- 
giUa    obsoleia,    a    new  species    of  (Grosbeak ;    and 
Pteroela  Aldietd,  the  kath  or  Syrian  Partridge,  often 
found  on  the  Arabian  deserts ;    but  particularly  the 
Sfrrhapiet  paradoxus  deserve  to  be  noticed,  as  the 
rarest  birds  frequenting  this   country.     The  latter 
called  Tetrao  paradoxus  by  Pallas,  is  a  Tery  scarce 
bird,  and  still  imperfectly  known.     In  form  it  neariy 
resembles  the  katk,  or  Partridge  of  the  desert ;  but 
differs  in  the  structure  of  its  foet,  whi^  consist  of 
one  large    toe,    placed   between   two  abortive  and 
Tery  diminutive  ones,  and   resting  on  a  hard  fleshy 
sole,  indicating  the  action  with  which  thia  bird  is 
destined  to  run  swiftly  over  a  dry  gritty  sand.    It 
is  called  Buidruk  by  the  Kirghizes,  and   appears  to 
be  the   Kitdmah,   observed  by  Shaw  in  the  Libyan 
Deserts.  The  female  has  not  yet  been  seen.  The  rock 
Partridge,  (Perdix  saxoHUs,)  is  brought  to  market,  in 
winter,  in  great  numbers  from  the  mountains  behind 
Samarkand ;  and  the  CKMrradrtiM/etteKni5,orwhite- tailed 
Plover,  is  a  new  species  found  in  theVan-daryh.  These 
appear  to  be  the  most  remarkable,  but  many  other 
birds  were  collected  and  sent  to  the  Russian  and 
German  collectioDs,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  works  cited 
below.     Of  the  reptiles,  insects,  molluscs,  &c.  now 
first  described,  we  can  only  afford  room  for  the  notice 
of  a  very  small  number.    Among  the  lizards,  Lacerta 
grammca,  Leucosiictag   Agama  ocdhta,  caudivohmla, 
Aralenms ;    Ascakbotts,   according  to  Ptilas,  Lacerta 
ppiens :   Semens  Paunonieus ;  Boa  Tatarica  ;  Trigono- 
oyMst    (or  Fipera)  Hedys,  are  specimens  entirely 


new,  or  now  for  the  first  time  completely  determined.  ^^*^^ 
Amcmg  the  insects  found  in  the  Steppe,  or  at  Bukhdrh, 
there  was  an  Ixodes  very  like  the  Rhcinus,  and  the 
plague  of  the  camels ;  new  species  of  C^mindtt, 
Sphodrus,  Pimelia,  Scut^era,  Salticns^  ScariUs,  Bra* 
chinus,  Lathrobius,  Blaps,  Siipha,  Dermestes,  J^nihrf 
mu,  Opatrum,  Hisier,  AphoAas,  Cantkaris,  Blaita, 
Osmia,  Chrysis,  and  Necropkorvs,  besides  many  other 
genera,  for  which  the  reader  must  be  referred  to  our 
authorities.  It  may  be  added,  that  a  careful  examiaa- 
tion  of  I>r.  Eversmann's  collection,  shews  a  ^gular 
coinddenoe  with  the  insects  of  Southern  Germany  on 
the  one  hand,  and  those  of  Southern  Africa  and  Egypt 
on  the  other. 

.  This  is  supposed  to  be  the  native  country  of  the 
Camel  J  and  a  large  shaggy  variety,  called  Luk,  is  very 
remarkable,  which  has  the  singular  property  of  blowing 
a  large  bladder  out  of  its  mouth  when  it  utters  a  cry, 
or  is  weary.  Other  varieties  of  the  Camel  mid  Drome-* 
dary,  (for  they  are  not  strictly  different  species,)  are 
extremely  common,  particularly  in  the  Kirghizian 
Steppe,  where  the  Luk  is  unknown.  A  very  fine  breed 
of  horses,  perhaps  sinodlar  to  the  Kbor4sinis,  so  much 
esteemed  in  Persia,  is  peculiar  to  this  country ;  and 
Dr.  Eversmaan  thinks,  that  Bukhdrh  is  the  original 
country  of  asses ;  their  nunsbers  and  variety,  he  says, 
exceed  all  belief.  Sheep  and  cows  are  scarce,  through 
scarcity  of  fodder,  and  an  indifference  to  milk  on  the 
part  of  the  Bucluurians. 

The  present  inhabitants  of  that  country,  consist 
principally  of  three  different  races  ;  the  T&jics,  a  Per- 
sian colony,  the  original  proprietors  of  the  soil ;  the 
Uzbegs,  their  conquerors,  the  present  occupants  j  and 
the  Jews,  a  very  inconsiderable  part  of  the  whole 
number. 

The  Uzbegs,  or  "  Lords  of  themselves,'*  as  theif 
name  implies,  are  a  Turkish  tribe,  who  descending 
lirom  the  northern  deserts,  possessed  themselves  c^ 
the  lowlands,  and  now  form  the  privileged  classes,  the 
military  officers  and  other  public  servants  of  the  Kfa&n. 
They  call  the  dialect  which  they  speak  Turki ;  it  comes 
so  near  to  that  of  the  Kirghizes,  that  they  can  easily 
understand  each    other:  bnd,    to    judge    from    the 
vocabulary  annexed  to  Dr,  Eversmann^s  work,  it  differs 
very  little,  except  in  its  grammatical  forms,  from  the 
Turidsh  of  Constantinople.      The  language  of  the 
Tftjics,  however,  the  Persian  is  that  most  spoken  at 
BukhiriL    Vocabularies  formed  by  the  Chinese  about 
400  years  ago,  shew  that  it  was  so  then  also  j   (Klap- 
rath*%  Asia  Polfglotfa,  239  5  Journal  Asiatique,  ii.  154.) 
Persian  is  moreover  the  language  of  the  Jews,  few  of 
whom  can  speak  Turkish.     They  are  small  and  thin, 
with  a  completely  Jewish  physiognomy  -,  generally 
illiterate,  knowing  nothing  cyf  the  history,  even  of  their 
own  ancestors,  except  by  tradition ;  according  to  which 
they  migrated  hither  fipom  Persia,  about  1000  years 
ago.    They  are  held  in  great  contempt  by  the  Mo- 
hammedans, and  obliged  to  pay  a  capitation  tax,  to 
wear  grey  turbans,  and   a  cord  round  their  waist, 
instead  of  a  sash ;  most  of  which  restrictions  are 
common  in  other  Musnhnan  countries.    The  inhabi- 
tants of  BukWLrik,  m  general,  appeared  to  Dr.  Evers- 
mann,  to  be  among  the  basest  and  most  coirupt  on 
the  face  of  the  earth,  slaves  to  fanaticism  and  a  sordid 
lore  of  gain  5  they  are  entirely  absorbed  by  a  minute 
attention  to  the  outward  ceremonies  of  their  religion, 
and  a  continual  struggle  to  ascertam  who  can  circum- 
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RUCHA-  vent  and  defraud  most  adroitly.    The  moral  precepts  according  to  the  rate  of  exchange ;  and  85  ptiJs,  (a  BUCIU- 

RIA.      of  theKordn  are  entirely  disregarded  ;  and  excesses  brass  coin)  =  1  tfenga,  (=s  6<L  nearly.)     The  latter  is       WA. 

the  most  odious  and  disgusting,  are  more  openly  in-  cast,  the  others  are  struck  :  their  legends  are  similar  to 

dulged  than  in  any  other  Musulman  country.    The  those  of  most  other  Musulman  countries,  and  contain 

reigning  Sovereign  is  a  genuine  fanatic,  and  aconsum-  the  date,  with  the  name  of  the  reigning  Prince  and 

mate  hypocrite ;  who  gives  lectures  on  theKor&n,  and  place  of  coinage. 

assumes  the  airs  of  a  saint,  while  he  makes  no  scruple  The  city  of  Bukh&rk  is  nearly  in  the  form  of  an 

to  violate  every  law  human  or  divine.  ellipse,  of  which  the  greater  axis,  from  north  to  south,- 

The  Government,  as  in  most  Mohammedan  States,  is  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  miles,  but  its  breadth 
is  despotic  5  and  nothing  is  said  to  shew  whether  the  from  east  to  west  is  not  so  great.  It  is  surrounded  by 
observance  of  the  law  has  any  effect  in  checking  the  a  great  mud  wall,  from  twenty  to  twenty-four  feet 
caprice  of  the  despot.  A  vigilant  police  is  maintained,  high,  with  a  broad  platform  round  the  inside,  and  loop 
or  rather  a  sort  of  open  espionage;  but  punishment  may  holes  at  intervals.  The  streets  are  often  so  narrow, 
be  always  evaded  by  bribes ;  and  offenders  are  never  that  two  men  can  hardly  pass  ;  and  a  loaded  camel 
seized  unless  private  pique,  or  an  interested  douceur  reaches  from  side  tosideof  the  widest  streets.  Houses 
acts  as  a  stimulus  on  the  officers  of  justice.  The  of  mud  or  bricks,  one  or  two  stories  high,  with  flat 
amount  of  the  population  or  revenue  is  not  stated  i  roofs,  low  doors,  and  no  windows  to  the  street,  make 
we  only  learn,  that  the  Uzbegs  are  to  the  T6jicB,  as  the  town  a  picture  of  gloom  and  dreariness  to  an  £uro- 
ihree  to  one,  in  the  country,  and  as  one  to  three  in  the  pean  who  has  never  seen  any  Asiatic  city  before.  Oa 
towns  ',  that  the  Jews  do  not  amount  to  9000,.  and  a  lofty  mound  of  clay,  sixty  feet  high,  and  more  than  a 
that  the  revenue  arises  from  contributions  levied  in  mile  in  circumference,  stands  the  Ere,  or  citadel,  in 
kind,  and  from  a  transit-duty,  or  toll,  paid  by  caravans,  which  the  Kh&n  resides.  The  palace  is  decorated  with 
The  city  ofBukhdili,  being  the  Royal  residence,  is  glazed  tiles  and  Arabic  inscriptions,  and  surrounded  by 
exempted  from  all  taxes,  except  the  khardj,  or  capita-  huts  for  slaves  and  attendants.  Two  minarets  mark  the 
tion,  paid  by  the  Jews.  The  Kh&n  has  also  aeon-  entrance  to  the  Royal  abode;  and  many  others  ornament 
siderable  domain,  and  many  resources,  no  doubt,  of  the  city :  from  the  highest  of  them  criminals,  con- 
which  Dr.  Everamann  never  heard ;  but,  under  so  demned  to  death  for  great  enormities,  are  thrown , 
jealous  a  Government,  inquiries  on  such  subjects  are  headlong.  The  bodies  ofall  persons  executed,  and  the 
hazardous ;  even  with  all  his  caution,  the  worthy  heads  of  enemies  are  exposed  for  three  days  in  the 
Doctor  had  a  narrow  escape :  hediscovered  only  just  in  lUgistdn,  the  only  open  area  in  the  town  ;  and  con- 
time  to  escape  it,  that  a  plot  had  been  laid  to  cut  him  sequently  the  place  of  the  green  market  and  the 
off,  as  soon  as  ever  he  had  reached  the  confines,  if  he  shambles.  The  horrible  state  of  its  atmosphere  in 
had  joined,  as  he  intended,  the  caravan  for  Cdshghar.  warm  weather,  may  be  more  easily  conceived  than 

The  trade  between  this  and  the  neighbouring  coun-  described.   Many  canals,  called  ncd,  traverse  the  city ; 

tries  is  carried  on,  as  in  the  rest  of  Asia,  by  companies  those  which  divide  the  fields  in  the  country  are  termed 

of  travelling  merchants,  or  their  agents,  who  convey  arik.   Many  reservoirs  (hauz,)  enclosed  with  freestone 

their  goods  on  the  back  of  camels,  horses,  or  mules,  walls  formed  into  steps,  are  filled  from  these  canals, 

and  remain  at  the  place  for  which  they  set  out  till  They  supply  the  inhabitants  with  water  for  all  domestic 

their  wares  arc  disposed  of.    These  companies  are  purposes,  and  are  emptied  out  and  replenished  twice 

called  caravans.    From  the  principal  towns  on  the  every  month.    The  number  of  Mosques  is  said  to 

Russian  borders,  Trotzk,  Orsk,  Orenburg  and  Astra-  amount  to  360,  and  the  Mhdrhikhi,  or  colleges,   are 

khaui  the  caravans  bring  English  and  Russian  manu-  285.    They  are    endowed  with    lands    and   houses, 

factured  articles,  silks,  woollens,  calicoes,  &c. ;  brass,  managed  by  a  governor  named  by  the  Kh4n  ]  many  of 

copper,   iron,  &c.   and  return  silk,   wool,   Cashmir  them,  also,  possess  caravanserais,  {SerdHs  or  Khans,) 

shawls,  indigo,  Chinaware,  &c.    The  traders  are  prin-  and  receive  the  sums  charged  for  the  use  of  rooms, 

cipally  Bucharians,  Tdt&rs,  and  Armenians.  About  500  The  b&z4rs  are  commonly  open  every  day ;  but  the 

camels  come  every  year  from  Mesh'hed  and  Her&t,laden  lapidary's  and  slave  bkz&r,  only  twice  a  week.    Allris 

with  silk  and  woollen  cloths,  shawls,  &c.  and  carry  back  bustle,  noise,  and  confusion  in  the  markets;  and  at 

in  return,  Itussian  manufactures  of  silk  and  cotton,  and  every  step  one  hears  such  exclamations  as  these,  U^h  I 

a  good  deal  of  cotton-wool :  this  caravan  is  composed  if  thou  be  a  Musulman  let  me  have  it  for  so  much  ! — 

or  Persians  and  Bucharians,  Chinaware  and  tea  are  H^h  !  if  thou  be  a  Musulman,  how  canst  thou  offer  so 

brought    from    C4shghar,   Cdcdn    (Fergh&nah)    and  little !   Turquoises,  rubies,  violet  fluor-spar,  polished 

T&shkend.    Besides  the  other  articles  already  men-  cornelians,   chalcedonies,   and  lapis  lazuli,    are   the 

tioned,  furs,  gold-thread  and  lace,  coral,  chintzes,  &c.  stones  most  in  request ;  the  latter  is  brought  from 

are  sent  back  in  return.     White  cottons,  silks,  raw  Badakhsh&n,  and  is  sold  at  20  to  40  dutch  Ducats 

silk  and  cotton-wool  are  imported  from  Cdc&n  and  the  pdd,   (  =  40  pounds)   according  to  its   purity. 

Tdshkend ;  and  the  former  are  died  and  printed  at  "  The  ruby,"  Dr.  Eversmann  says,  is  called  zdilikn  in 

Bukhirk  by  the  Jews,  who  are  almost  exclusively  em-  Persian,  and  yakhai  (ydkdt  ?)    in  Turkish ;  but  the 

ployed  as  calico-printers.  Shawls,  coloured  and  printed  Idl,  a  rose-coloured  stone,  completely  resembling  the 

calicoes,  embroidered  muslins  and  indigo  are  brought  sapphire  in  hardness  and  brilliance,  is  more  esteemed 

by  the  caravans  from  C&bul  and  Cashmir;  3000  shawls  than  the  ruby ;  he  thinks  it  must  be  the  spineL    Is  it 

are  said  to  be  annually  imported.    The  return  is  made  not  rather  the  carmine  red  ruby  ?  At  a  place  in  the 

In  Dutch  ducats,  procured  from  Russia.    The  coins  neighbourhood,  called  Kamuscand,  great  quantities 

issued  from  the  Kh4n*s  mint,  are  the  tela,  the  t^nga;  of  engraved  stones,  coins,  and  other  antiquities  are 

and  the  piil.    The  first  is  gold,  and  75  telas  =  100  found,  whenever  a  strong  wind  clears  the  country  of 

Dutch  ducats,  called  bassSki  (bataki  ?)    at  Bukhirk.  sand.    Many  of  them  have  inscriptions  in  unknown 

1  tela  ss  (12#.  6d.)  81  or  23  t^gas,  (a  silver  coin,)  characters.  The  slave  markets  are  principally  supplied 
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BCCRA-  by  the  Torkmdnf «  who  continually  make  bcursions 
KIA.  into  the  Persian  provinceSx  and  carry  off  thousands  of 
j;^  chose  heretics,  the  followers  of  Ali,  to  atone  for  their 
^^^^  heresy  by  labouring  in  the  service  of  the  orthodox 
^^"^""^  Musnlmans  in  the  north.  Of  all  the  trades  followed 
here,  none  is  more  abundantly  supplied  than  that  of 
medicine ;  almost  every  student  gives  prescriptions, 
and  there  are  innumerable  druggists  in  the  bilzdrs  \ 
but  as  the  fee  is  only  a  itn^a^  or  about  sixpence  of 
oar  money,  medicine  is  not  a  profession  which  soon 
makes  a  man  rich  at  Bukhdr^  The  most  common 
diseases  are  the  iDracuncviiM  or  guinea  worm,  (iZ^«to/i,) 
supposed  to  be  occasioned  by  the  water,  (As,  Res,  vL  58,  j 
and  removed,  as  usual,  by  being  gradually  wound 
rotind  a  skewer;  an  ulcerated  sore  throat  called 
€uidgh,  arising  from  foulness  of  stomach ;  bilious 
vomitings,  (Marraki  safrawi;)  piles,  small-pox,  (in- 
oculation though  known,  is  not  used ; )  an  enip- 
tioo  on  the  face  called  qfghdn ;  the  venereal  disease, 
and  every  species  of  ophthalmia,  which  the  excessive 
heat,  drought,  and  abundance  of  white  saline  dust 
render  as  common  during  the  summer  in  BukhiriL  as 
in  Egypt. 

Balkh,  as  has  been  already  noticed,  formed  the 
third  division  of  little  Bucharia,  though,  being  to  the 
south  of  the  Oxus,  it  could  never  belong  to  M&- 
wer&'un-nahr,  or  Transoxana.  Under  Nkdir  Sh&h  it 
became  a  part  of  the  Persian  Empire  ;  and  after  his 
death  vras  united  to  the  Kingdom  of  Cibul,  by  Ahmed 
Sh£h  AbdIUf.  It  is  still  nominally,  at  least,  subject  to 
that  government;  and  has  therefore  no  longer  any 
connection  with  the  country  to  which  it  has  been 
annexed  by  modern  geographers.  An  account  of 
it  has  already  been  given  in  the  article  Balkh,  but 
a  few  circumstances  not  noticed  then,  may  be  added 
in  this  place.  The  northern  provinces  of  Maimenidi 
Andakh^,  and  Shibeig&n,  on  the  slope  of  the  hUls 
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towards  the  Oxus,  are  parched  and  barren ;  the  re-  BUCHA- 
mainder,  in  more  elevated  positions,  are  well  watered  I^IA. 
and  full  of  fertile  vallies.  Balkh,  the  Capital,  called 
Ommu*l  beldd,  the  mother  of  cities,  on  account  of  its 
g^at  antiquity,  is  almost  the  only  place  in  the  actual 
possession  of  the  Afghins.  A  I>urr4n(,  (i.  e.  Afghkn) 
governor,  with  a  few  troops,  occupies  the  citadel  placed 
at  one  corner  of  the  ancient  fortifications.  The  Uz- 
begs  in  Balkh  seem  to  bear  the  same  relation  to  the 
T^ics,  both  With  respect  to  rank  and  numbers,  as 
they  do  in  Bukh&rk;  but  their  national  character  is  far 
superior,  if  not  too  highly  coloured  by  the  Musulmans 
from  whom  these  accounts  were  received.  These 
T&t4rs  are  represented  as  being  comparatively  sincere 
and  honest ;  little  given  to  quarrelling,  scarcely  ever 
guilty  of  murder,  and  extremely  tolerant  of  other  re- 
ligions, though  rigid  in  the  observance  of  their  own. 

(See  Mod,  Univers,  History,  vol.  v. ;  H&ji  Khalifah's 
Jehdn-num^i  Golii,  Not,  in  Alfragani  Astronom,  Amst. 
1669;  Hist.  GMalogique  des  Tdtdrs,  Leyd.  17^6; 
£versmann*s  Reise  nack  Buchara,  Berlin,  1823  ;  Pallas 
ZoQgraphia  Rosso^Asiatica,  Fetrop,  1811;  Fischer  de 
Waldheim,  Lettre  dM.le  Docteur  C.  H.  Pander^  Mos- 
cow, 1824 ;  Klaproth's  Asia  Polyglotta,  IViris,  1823 ; 
Geographische  Ephemeriden,  vol.  xiv.  p.  393 ;  Yefremov*s 
Travels  in  Bucharia,  Khivah,  Persia,  and  India,  Peters- 
burg, 1786,  8vo.  The  author  of  this  last  work  was  a 
Serjeant  in  the  Russian  service,  made  prisoner  by  the 
Kirghizes  on  the  Orenburg  lines,  inl774;  and  according 
to  his  own  account,  raised  to  a  command  in  theBukha- 
rian  army.  He  at  length  made  his  escape,  and  wander- 
ing through  Cddb,  C&shghar,  Yirkend  and  Tibet, 
reached  Dehli ;  from  whence  he  easily  found  his  way 
back  to  Petersburg,  in  1782.  His  account  would  be 
invaluable  if  it  could  be  implicitly  trusted.  Elphin- 
stone's  CauhuifToh  iiL  p.462— ^77.) 


BUCHA,  in  Zoology,  the  name  given  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  Thibet  to  the  Bos  Grunniens,  or  Grunting 
Ox  in  its  wild  state. 

BUCHOBZITE,  one  of  two  minerals  named  Fibrous 
Qmarix^  by  Werner,  but  not  belonging  to  the  species 
Quartz. 

BUCUNERA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  plants,  class 
Didynamia,  order  Angiospermia,  Generic  character: 
cal3rx  five-dentate,  obsolete;  coroila  limbus  five-fid, 
equal ;  lobes  cordate  ;  capsule  bilocular. 

This  genus  contains  fourteen  species,  inhabiting 
various  parts  of  the  world. 

BUCIDA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  plants,  class  Decan-^ 
dria,  order  Monogynia.  Generic  character  :  calyx  five- 
dentate,  superior;  corolla  none;  berry  one-seeded. 
Sng^lish  name  Black  Olive.  This  genus  contains  two 
species,  one  a  native  of  Jamaica,  and  the  other  of 
Montserrat.    Brown's  Hist,  of  Jamaica. 

BUCK,  fi.       1      A.  S.  6ttCoa;  Fr.  boue  ;  It.  beccoi 

Bi/cKB«TALL.  /  Ger.  Dutch,  and  Swed.  bock,  is  an 
animal,  striking,  (butting)  with  this  horns,  from  Ger. 
boeken,  to  strike.    Wachter. 

Martinius  also  mentions  the  Grer.  bocken  t  Freneb, 
hmfutr,  MBoog  other  conjectures.  In  V.  Hircos. 


H«  piiketh  thorgh  a  fidr  forest, 
Tliereiii  is  many  a  wild  best 
Ye  bothe  bttck  and  hare. 

Chaucer.  The  Rime  tfSire  Thapat,  p.  63.  v.  2. 

And  many  a  hart  and  many  an  hinde 
Was  both  before  me  and  behind 
Of  fairnes,  sowers,  ^ehee,  does, 
Was  full  the  wodde,  and  many  rowes. 

7%f  Dream  of  Chaucer,  fol.  244. 
For  It  is  ympossible,t]iat  synnes  be  don  awaye  bi  blood  of  bolir 
and  of  6McAi#  of  geet.  mciif.  EbrewU,ch.x, 

Somer  is  come :  for  eneiy  spray  now  springs, 
Tbe  hart  bath  hong  bis  old  bed  on  the  pale  ; 
The  buck,  in  brake  his  winter  coate  he  flings ; 
The  Bshes  flete  with  new  repaired  scale. 

Surrey.    IhfcripiUn  of  Spring: 
And  alway  the  first  buciingr  tyme  of  the  shepe,  Jacob  put  the 
stones  before  the  shepe  in  the  gutters,  that  they  mighte  conceiue 
before  the  staues.  But  in  the  Utter  buckynge  tyme,  put  them  jiot 
^«W-  BHU,  1551,  Gene^,  eh,  xxx. 

Whiche  thing  doen,  therle  folowed  at  the  back,  the  ragped 
route  and  mischenious  multitude,  as  a  man,  that  draue  the  deare 
before  hym  into  the  buckettait,  or  the  sely  coneis  into  the  secret 
"^y*  ^^l'     The  twelfth  yere  of  Kyng  Henry  VI. 

By  the  fayour  of  that  lord,  he  kill'd  twenty  bnckz  in  one 

jomrney ;  using  hounds,  greyhounds,  or  his  bow,  at  his  pleasure. 

although  he  nerer  shot  well.  ^  ^ 

An  Apclagyfar  Arckhithap  Abbct,  in  Spelt 
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The  iiml^i  he  left  nf t&cmt 


His  loftie  rooftt,  tbat  all  bcifuml  abooi 
'VTith  rams,  and  htei^gvatet  wen. 

Chapman,    UtoM^t  Odyttey,  book  is.  foL  134. 

The  swarthy  smidi  spits  in  Us  htck-kome  fist. 
And  bids  bis  men  brinig  out  the  fiye-fold  twist. 

Browne,  BritamUaU  PoMforaU,  book  i.  flon^  5. 

He  was  nerer  suffered  to  go  abroad,  for  fear  of  catching  cold  ; 
when  he  should  have  been  hunting  down  a  buck,  he  was  b^  his 
mother's  side  learning  how  to  season  it,  or  put  it  in  crust 

SpietatoTf  No.  482. 

We  bare  two  instances  in  the  rdga  of  Ed.  IV.  of  penoBS 

caaeoted  for  treasonable  words;  die  one  a  gentlemaB,  whose 
liavottrite  Anck  the  i&ing  lulled  in  hunting,  whereupon  he  wished 
it,  homes  and  all,  in  the  king's  l>eHy. 

Blacktione,  Commentarin,  ir.  79, 

BucE,  9.  ^      Spelman  says,   baucca  quasi 

Buck,  It.  I  btica;  Sax.  hue. 

Bi/cKBT,  y     A  ve&sel  for  tlie  purpose  of 

Bt/cK-BUksxBT,       I  washing,— like  a  hollow  semi- 

Bv^cKoWAtHrNO*  J  circle.  Bucket  is  the  diminutive. 

Dutch,  buycktn;  Ger.  beuchen ;  Fr.  buer;  all  says 
Wachter,  (after  Huet)  from  the  Lat.  buo, 

Spelman  guides  ns  to  a  less  distant  source ;  the  A.S. 
bugan ;  Ger.  beugen,  to  arch,  to  bend. 

To  butk  is  to  use  a  buck,  sc.  for  washing,  and  thus  to 
wet,  wash,  or  soak.  Buck  the  noon  is  applied  by  Sbak- 
speare,  both  to  things  washed,  and  to  the  water,  in 
which  they  are  washed. 

And  iauiey  hem  at  bus  brest  and  beelt>  hit  ofte. 
-  And  whit  warma  water  ol  has  eyes,  worketh  bit  he  white. 

Piers  Phuhman,  p.  281. 

Abowte  the  xviii.  ycre  of  the  reygoe  of  this  Phylyp  Ml  sack 
ptela  of  water,  y^tbe  groOdc  was  therwith  so  hacked  and  drowned, 
that  come  and  other  frutes,  by  reason  therof,  greatly  decayed 
and  icanted.  Fabyan,  r.  i.  ch.  243. 

And  rpon  y*  ensuyd  such  excessyues  of  rayne  that  come  was 
therwith  drowned  in  y*  erthe,  and  so  bukkyd  with  water,  that  the 
yere  ensnynge  whete  was  at  zl.iif.  a  bussheU. 

Id,  Anno  J  1368. 

Into  a  stiidie  he  fell  sodenly, 
As  done  these  lovers  in  hir  queinte  geres, 
Now  in  the  crop>  and  now  down  in  the  breres. 
Now  np,  now  doun,  as  boket  in  a  well. 

Chaucer,     The  Kuightef  Tale,  Y,  1535. 

But  on  the  sudden  stop'd  and  silent  stood 
As  lovers  often  muse,  and  change  their  mind 
Now  high  as  heaven,  and  then  as  low  as  hell  \ 
Now  up,  now  down  as  buchfts  in  a  well. 

Dryden,  The  Knight's  Tale,  book  ii. 

As  in  treasons  or  mutinies,  wise  states-men  find  it  safest  to 
kill  the  serpent  in  the  rgge ;  so  in  motions  of  spirituall  altera- 
tions one  spoonfuil  of  water  will  quench  the  fire  at  the  first, 
which  afterwards  whole  bnchets  cannot  abate. 

Hall,  Cow/.  7'he  Attar  of  the  JUubeniteM. 

Pal.  You  shall  heare.  As  good  luck  would  haue  it,  comes  in 
one  Mist  Page,  giues  intelligence  of  Ford's  approach :  and  in 
her  Inuention,  and  Ford's  wiue*s  distraction,  they  conuey'd  me 
into  a  buche-bashet,  Shakspeare,    Merry  muet,  fol.  52. 
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Buck,  n.  periiaps  no  more  than  a  corrupt  English  BDCI 
pronunciatioa  of  beaux,  Bucks  and  belles,  are  beaux  «— 
and  belles. 

What  with  ill-Batnred  ffings  and  nri»s 

From  itppaBt  bmehMy  and  hackaer  acrabs. 

His  toOa  through  dnst»  throogh  dirt,  thtongh  gnval, 

Take  off  hia  appetite  for  travd. 

Uoyd,     The  Temple  of  Favour, 

BucK'WBBAT,  the  English  name  of  several  species 
of  Polygcnum* 

BUCKINGHAMSHIR£,one  of  the  midland  Counties  situation 
of  Enjg^land,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Northampton-  and  boui 
shire,  south  by  Berkshire,  west  by  Oxfordshire,   and  daries. 
east    by    the    counties   of  Bedford,    Hertford,    and 
Middlesex.    Parts  of  these  boundaries  are  formed  by 
the  riyers  Thames,  Colne,  lliami ,  Ouse,  and  Ousel ; 
the  first  of  which  divides   it  from  Berkshire  for  a 
space  of  about  twenty -eight  miles.     The  rest  of  the 
boundaries  are  merely  arbitrary  lines.  The  shape  of  the 
County  is  irregular,  being  pointed  towards  the  north 
and  south-east.  Its  greatest  extent  is  about  forty-eight 
miles;  but  its  breadth  from  east  to  west,  seldom 
exceeds  eighteen.     Its  whole  circuit,  including  the 
windings,  is  estimated  at  138  miles  ^   and  the  area 
adopted  by  Mr.  Rickman,  in  his  Introductory  Bemarkt 
to  the  Abstract  of  tite  Population  Returns  for   1821, 
which  is  founded  upon  the  Trigonometrical  Survey  of 
England  and  Wales,  is  740  square  statute  miles,  or 
473,600  English  acres.     The  population  of  Bucking-  Popnhtio] 
hamshire,  in  1821,  including  the  proportionate  number 
of  the  army  and  navy,  was  136,800 ;  which  divided  by 
740,  gives  about  185  persons  to  each  square  mile,  or 
thirty-nine  persons  less  than  the  average  for  the  whole 
of  England }  and  nearly  the  same  as  the  adjoining 
county  of  Bedford.    The  following  was  the  increase 
of  the  population  in  this  county  in  round  numbers^ 
from  1700  to  1821,  as  nearly  as  the  former  periods 
can  be  estimated  from  the  late  enumeration  returns,  viz 


Yean. 
1700 
1760 
1801 
1811 
1821 


•  • . . 


.  • .  • 


• « .  • 


Population. 

80,500 

90,700 

111,000 

121,600 

136,800 


Increase. 

12*67  per  cent,  in  50  years  i 

22*38 51  .... 

10       10  .... 

13       10  ... . 


Whether  beare  you  this  ? 


Saa.  To  the  landresse  forsooth  ? 

M.  Ford.  Why,  what  haue  you  to  doe  whether  they  beare  it  .>  You 
were  best  meddle  with  buch-nfashing. 

Id,  lb.  fol.  50. 

Defend  me  therefore,  common  sense,  say  I, 
From  reveries  so  airy,  from  the  toil 
Of  dropping  buckets  into  empty  welb. 
And  (Jawing  old  in  drawing  nothing  up ! 

Cowper,    The  Tatk,  book  iiL 

Nothing  b  stol'n :  my  muse,  though  mean 

Draws  from  the  spring  she  finds  within  j 

Nor  yainly  buys  what  GiUon  sells, 

Poetic  buckets  for  dry  wells.         Ot  sen,    Ths  SpUm. 


The  soil  and  surface  of  Buckinghamshire  arc  subject  g^.j  ^^ 
to  considerable  variety.  The  southern  part  is  chiefly  rorface. 
occupied  with  the  Chiltem  Hills,  which  also  stretek 
across  the  adjoining  counties  of  Bedford  and  Oxford, 
and  are  composed  of  chalk  intermixed  with  flints.  On 
the  west  side  of  the  county,  towards  the  borders  of 
Oxfordshire,  there  is  a  range  of  hills  principally  com- 
posed of  calcareous  stone.  Towards  the  Bedfordshire 
borders  the  soil  is  chiefly  deep  sand,  and  the  sur- 
foce  in  some  places  rises  into  gentle  hills.  The  Vale 
of  Aylesbury,  which  occupies  the  middle  of  the  County, 
is  proverbial  for  its  fertility,  and  consists  almost 
entirely  of  a  rich  black  loam,  upon  a  calcareous  sub- 
soil. The  soil  of  the  northern  parts^  which  present 
less  elevation  of  surface  than  the  southern,  is  generally 
a  stiflf  clay,  though  aflbrding  different  degrees  both 
of  tenacity  and  fertility.  Timber  appears  to  have  WoodUai 
been  much  more  abundant  In  BuckinghamMdrc 
formerly  than  at  present;  the  principal  remaimng 
woodlands  are  south  of  the  Chiltern  Hills,  and  ate 
chiefly  covered  with  beach.  A  few  miles  west  of 
Wendovft"  there  is  a  box  wood  of  about  100  ams„ 
which  appears  to  be  the  natural  growth  of  the  soiL 
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The  priocipal  tract  of  woodland  in  tbe  northern  part 
of  the  county  is  Waddon  Chace,  occupying  a  space  of 
about  9^00  acres.  Fevr  rivers  of  note  intersect  this 
Coonty.  The  Thames,  as  already  renoarked,  washes 
tis  borders ;  and  the  Oose  enters  it  on  the  north- west, 
and  then  flows  m  a  devious  course  towards  the  south- 
east, till  it  reaches  Biiekinghain  -,  after  which  bend- 
ing to  the  norUi-east,  throiu;h  a  district  of  rich 
meadows,  it  passes  Stoney-StratUmi,  Newport  Pagnell, 
and  Oiaey,  then  turns  abniptly  to  the  east,  and  quits 
the  County.  The  ThaoM  is  one  of  the  most  consider- 
able of  the  Buckinghamshire  rivers.  It  rises  on  the 
east  side,  near  the  borders  of  Hertfofdshire,  and 
flowing  from  east  to  west  through  the  vale  of  Ayles- 
bnrj«  enters  Oxfordshire  after  a  winding  course  of 
about  thirty  miles,  and  subsequently  joins  the  Thames. 
The  Grand  Junction  Canal  dso  enters  this  county 
north  of  Stoney-Stratford,  and  extends  eastward  almost 
to  Newport  FagnelJ,  where  it  beads  towards  the 
sooth,  and  passing  down  the  eastern  side  of  the 
county,  it  enters  Hertfordshire  nearly  in  the  parallel 
of  Aylesbury.  One  branch  extends  from  the  north  of 
Stoney-Stratfbrd  to  Buckingham,  and  another  tem 
above  Tring  in  Hertfordshire  to  Wendovcr.  The 
nearest  approach  of  this  camd  to  Aylesbury,  is  at 
Marsworth,  which  15  Hbout  six  miles  distant. 

L&e  many  other  of  the  English  Counties,  Buck- 
inghamshire formerly  coasisted  of  a  great  proportion 
of  commons  and  waste  lands,   but  these  have  now 
been  for  the  most  part  enclosed.    Much  of  the  surfoce 
liowever  is  employed  as  pasture  and  meadow  grounds. 
The  cAiief  arable  parts  are  the  Chiltem  Hills,  and  some 
other  upland  tracts,  which  produce  good  bariey,  to 
which  they  are  latgely  appropriated.     The  Vale  of 
Ayies^uiy  is  principally  employed  in  gracing,  either  in 
feeding  oxen  for  the  London  market,  or  in  supplying 
bittter  for  the  same  consumption.    The  northern  part 
of  the  County  is  likewise  mostly  laid  out  iu  dairy  forms. 
Good  wheat  however  is  grown  in  some  districts  of 
Buckinghamshire,  particularly  toward  the  sooth.  One 
of  the  roost  noted  productions  dug  from  beneath  its 
surfoce,  is  fullers* -earth*  which  is   found  here  as  well 
as  in  Bedfordshire ;   but  only  one  of  the  pits  is  now 
worked.    Ttie  stcata  at  this  place  are  thus  decribed  by 
Mr.  Pennant :  *'  The  beds  over  the  marl  are,   first 
several  layers  of  reddish  sand,  to  the  thickness  of  six 
yards ;  then  succeeds  a  stratum  of  sand-stone  of  the 
same  colour,  beneath  which,  for  seven  or  eight  yards 
more,  the  sand  is  again  continued  to  the  fullers'- 
earth ;    the  upper  part  of  which  being  impure,  or 
mixed  with  sand,  is  .flung  aside ;   the  rest  is  taken  up 
for  use.    The  earth  lies  in  layers,   under  which  is  a 
bed  of  rough  white  foee-^tone,  and  under  that  sand, 
befond  winch  the  labanvers  have  never  penetrated.** 
The  principal  manufaetures  of  this  County  may  be 
considered  as  iaoe  and  paper.    The  trade  in  bone  lace 
of  the  northern  part,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Newport  Pagnell,  Olney,  and  Hanslope  was  exclu- 
sive; but  since  the  frame  has  been  employed  in  making 
Jace  at  Nottingham,  Loughborough,  and  other  places, 
the  trade    in   Buckinghamshire    has   declined.      At 
Amersham  there  is  also  a  manufocture  of  sacking,  and 
one  of  all  kinds  of  white  cotton  goods,  as  well  as 
lace.     The  chief  district  for  paper  mills  is  on  the  river 
Wyke,  in   the  vicinity  of  Wycombe.    There  are  also 
cojiper  and  brass  works  at  Marlow,  and  some  other 
dight  establishments  for  the  production  of  diflerent 


articles  in  other  places.  Many  of  the  lower  classes  of 
females  are  Ukewiae  employed  in  plaiting  straw;  and 
there  are  regular  schools  where  the  children  are  early 
taught  this  employment  Being  altogether  an  inland 
connty»  and  destitute  of  any  large  maaufactttrii^ 
establishments,  the  commerce  is  restricted  to  the 
exchange  of  its  own  produce  for  such  articles  as  the 
wants  of  its  inhabitants  require.  The  chief  market- 
towns  are  Buckingham,  Aylesbury,  and  Wycombe; 
Marlow  foir  is  much  noted  for  the  sale  of  horses. 
There  are  fifteen  market-towns  in  all ;  but  the  markets 
at  several  of  them  are  smalL 

Buckinghamshire  sends  fourteen  Members  to  the 
Is^erial  Parliament  of  Britain ;  that  is  two  for  the 
Coimty,  and  two  for  each  of  the  following  places,  viz. 
Buckingham,  Amersham,  Aylesbury,  Mario w«  Wend- 
over,  and  Wycombe.  The  County  is,  generally  speak- 
ing, in  the  diocese  of  Lincoln ;  but  four  of  the  parishes 
are  under  the  peculiar  jurisdiction  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Ganlerbury ;  and  four  others  are  in  the  diocese  of 
London,  and  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Archdeacon 
of  St.  Albans.  The  whole  number  of  parishes  in  the 
County,  as  stated  in  the  Abstract  of  the  Population 
Rietnms,  is.SOS. 

Some  fine  specimens  of  ancient  architecture  are  to 
be  met  with  in  this  county;  and  indeed  Stukeley 
church  is  esteemed  one  of  the  finest  in  the  kingdom. 
No  part  of  it  appears  to  have  been  either  altered  or 
defaced ;  nor  has  there  been  any  additions  to  it  except 
the  porch  and  the  pinnacles  of  the  tower.    From  a 
date  discovered  by  some  woricmen  who  were  repairing 
the  roof  of  the  chancel,  it  is  supposed  to  have  been 
built  in  1106.    The  chancel  of  Chetwode  churchy  su]>- 
posed  to  be  the  work  of  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century,    has  lancet-«haped    windows,   and    riendsr 
pillars,  the  capitals  of  which  are  wrought  with  foliage 
and  figures  of  animals.    The  church  at  Hillesden^ 
which  was  rebuilt  in  1493,   likewise  presents  a  fine 
example  of  the  later  Gothic.     Some  of  the  most  ele- 
gant and  ancient  specimens  of  stained  glass  are  also 
to  be  seen  in  this  County.  The  windows  in  the  chancel 
of  Chetwode  church,  are  supposed  to  be  coeval  with 
the  erection  of  the  church  in  1944;  and  may  therefore 
be  considered  as  among  the  first  8|)eeimen6  that  were 
introduced  into  England.      Some  Roman  roads  have 
been  discovered,  and  a  few  antiquities  found  ;   and  a 
cross  standing  on  the  side  of  a  hill  near  the  hamlet 
of  Whiteleaf,   is  supposed  to  have  been  erected  in 
the  time  of  Edward  the  Elder,  to  commemorate  a 
victory  gained  over  the  Danes.     The  opinions   of 
antiquaries  are  at  variance   respecting  both  the  deri- 
vation of  the  name  of  this  County  and  its  fnaaitiv^ 
inhabitants.     All  that  appears  capable  of  being  relied 
upon*  relative  to  these  early  times,  is  that  the  CassU 
or  subjects  iif  Cassibelanus,  occnpiad  either  the  whol^ 
or  a  part  of  it. 

BucuNoaAif ,  the  County  town  of  B<vrk^'r^^ftyng>inff^ 
is  Mtuated  on  ^e  riverOuse,  over  which  tlkore  areArsr 
stone  bridges.  It  is  an  aneiept  Borough^  but  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  privilege  of  sending  two  Members 
to  Parliament,  which  it  now  possesses,  woe  exercised 
previous  to  the  year  1544.  Tlie  principal  occupation 
of  the  inhabitants  is  the  making  of  white  thread  lace. 
Edward  the  Elder  is  said  to  have  erected  a  fortification 
at  Buckingham,  of  which  so  tcaees  now  remain. 
Edward  III.  fixed  this  foronciof  the  jdti^les.of  wool; 
but  the  trade  being reinoved  to  Calais,  it  declined;  and 
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BUCK-  in  the  twenty-seventh  Henry  VIII.  it  was  enumerated 
INGHAM,  among  the  decayed  cities  and  towns^  for  whose  relief 
an  Act  of  Parliament  was  then  made.  In  1725>  138  out 
of  387  houses  contained  in  this  town,  were  consumed 
by  fire.  Population,  in  1831,3465.  Distant  fifly-seven 
miles  W.  N.  W.  from  London.  Stowe,  the  magnificent 
seat  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  is  about  two  miles 
north  from  the  town. 

BU'CKLE,  9.^      Ger.  bucket ;  Dutch,  boeckel ;  Fr. 

Bc^CKLE,  n.     yhoucle,  from  the  Ger.  hug-en;  A.  S. 

Bi/cKLiNG.  J  bug-an,  fleciere,  to  bend;  *' fibula 
enim  fleru  facUis  est,**  Skinner. 

In  the  passage  from  Shakspeare,  the  verb  buckle,  is 
interpreted  by  the  Commentators^  "  to  bend,  to  yield 
to  pressure." 

To  buckle  is  to  fasten  or  close,  as  with  a  buckle ;  to 
keep  close,  to  keep  closely  engaged  in,  to  adhere  to, 
as  in  close  combat. 

Nailing  the  speres,  and  helmes  hokeUng. 

Chaucer.    The  Knigktee  Tmie. 

Richease  a  girdle  had  npon 
The  hokeil  of  it  was  a  stone 
Of  rertoe  great,  and  mokell  of  might. 

Id.   The  Romaumt  of  the  Bete. 

Than  on  the  left  syde  a  shylde  is  huchled,  to  kepe  of  all  arowe 
ihot  Udali.    Epheeiane,  ch.  ▼!. 

There  came  without  any  delai  an  houge  army  of  men  partely 
glad  to  helpc  their  price  and  to  do  him  semice,  and  partely  to 
buchle  with  the  Frenchmen,  with  whome  the  Englishmen  very 
willingly  desyre  to  cope  and  fight  in  op€  battaill. 

Hail,    The  seventh  yere  o/Kyng  Henry  F//. 

If  the  vnadnysed  wilfiilnes  and  hastines  of  the  soldiers  be 
hrideled^by  the  captains :  if  there  be  no  buckling  together  of  the 
two  armies,  saoing  only  by  such  souldierB  and  me  of  annes  as 
haue  geuen  their  othe  afore  to  do  as  they  ought  to  do  and  none 
otherwise :  nor  without  a  signe  to  bee  geuen  by  commaundment 
of  the  capytayne  whan  they  Ukall  luccie  together  in  fight. 

UdalL    Luke,  ch.  iii. 

Notwithstandyng,  I  add  thys  muche  more  mto  it,  that  they 
made  not  buttons  nor  shoe  iueklet  at  those  solempnytees. 

Bale,    Apology,  p.  61. 

And  as  the  wretch,  whose  feauer-weakned  joynts> 
Like  strengthlesse  hinges,  kuckie  rnder  life. 
Impatient  of  his  fit,  brcakes  like  a  fire 
Out  of  his  keepers  armes :  euen  so,  my  limbes 
(Weak*ned  with  greefe)  being  now  inrag'd  with  greefe, 
Are  thrice  themsclues. 

Shakspeore.     Henry  IV,  fol.  75. 

Otheiv  made  readic  their  harnesse  and  buckled  themselues  to 
their  weapons  as  though  they  were  going  to  field. 

SaviU,     TaeUvt,  fol.  170. 

Saynt  Pye  strake  him  in  the  sight  of  the  helme  a  sorer  stroke, 
so  that  therwith  he  was  so  mhelmed,  that  y  bode  behynde  brake, 
and  the  helme  fett  to  the  groOde. 

Froiueart,    Cronyele,  y.  ii.  C.  168. 

» 
Wrestling  may  be  compared  with  the  violent  buckling  and 
conflict  pell-mell  in  the  medley.     Holland.  Plutarck,  foL  553. 

Another  informs  me  of  a  pair  of  silver  garters  buckled  below 
the  knee,  that  hare  been  lately  seen  at  the  Rainbow  Coffoe-house 
in  Pleet-stwet.  Spectator,  No.  16. 

Then  advance 
In  gannents  buckled  on  their  spacious  chests, 
A  people  destin'd  in  eternal  verse 
Era  tnine  sublime  Meonides  to  live. 

Gloffer,    Leonidas,  bookiv. 

Should  the  prim  plausible  be  seen, 
Obaerve  hts  stiff  affected  mien ; 
'Gainst  nature,  arm'd  by  gravity, 
Bis  featurei  too  in  buckle  see. 

ChurthilL    The  Ghoet,  hook  m. 


BUCKLER,  v,l      Fr.  boucUer ;  It.  boccoliero ;  Dutch,  BUCKLEI 
Buckler,  n.     J  bokeler.    ''AH,"  says  Skinner,  "I        -7  , 
believe  to  be  from   the  word  buckle,  fibula,  because  county 
the  shield,  tnediante  fibula,  is  bound  and  fastened  to 
the  arm.**     Kilian  derives  bokeler,  bocken-leer,  from 
bock,  £n§^.  buck,   and  leer,  a  contraction  of  Dutch, 
leder,  Eiig.  leather,  q.  d.  corium  sive  peUii  hirci,  because 
shields  are     covered    with  the    hides   or    skins  of 
beasts,  pradpue  hadorum.     The  Latin  Mcutum,  he  ob- 
serves, is  ajTo  rod  cKurio^,  i.  c.  a  corio,  doe  peUe,    And 
the  Gr.  pivo9,  is  applied  equally  to  a  hide  or  a  shield. 

To  buckler  is  to  protect  or  cover  with  a  buckler,  to 
guard,  to  defend. 

And  by  his  side  a  swerd  and  a  bokeler, 

Ckaucer,    Prologue,  v.  112. 

In  these  assaultes  I  feele  my  febled  force 

Begins  to  faint,  thus,  weried  still  in  woes 
And  scarcely  can  my  thus  consumed  corse. 

Hold  vp  ttiis  buckler  to  beare  of  these  blowes. 

Gatcoigne,     The  Shield  of  Lome,  i(c. 

Which  in  my  mind  I  promise  you  how  gayly  so  euer  it  glyter 
in  ones  eye  for  a  florish,  yet  who  fight  therwith  shal  find  it 
neither  slurpe  or  sore,  if  it  fall  on  a  good  buchler  and  not  on  a 
naked  man.  Sir  Thomas  More*s  Worhee. 

Warw.  But  that  the  guilt  of  murther  buchlers  thee. 
And  I  should  rob  the  deaths-man  of  his  fee, 
Quitting  thee  thereby  of  ten  thousand  shames, 
And  that  my  soueraignea  presence  makes  roe  milde, 
I  would  false  murd'rous  coward,  on  thy  knee 
Make  thee  begge  pardon  for  thy  passed  speech. 

Shahepeare,    Henry  VL  Second  Part,  fol.  135. 

The  bucklers  were  excogitated  and  divised,  for  the  kee|nng  off 
the  blows  and  strokei,  but  Uie  declining  of  strokes  was  before 
bucklers,  Cudworth,    Intel,  Syst,  fol.  677. 

Let  the  reader  only  peruse  the  description  of  Minerva's  ae^, 
or  buchler,  in  the  fifth  book,  with  her  spear,  which  could  over- 
turn whole  squadrons,  and  her  helmet,  that  was  sufficient  to 
eover  an  whole  army  drawn  out  of  a  thousand  cities. 

Spectator,  No.  309. 

Wilt  thou  not  place  me  in  that  glorious  hour 

Close  to  thy  buchler  r  Gratitude  will  brace 

Thy  pupil's  arm  to  manifest  the  force 

Of  thy  instruction.  Glooer,    Leonidas,  book  IL 

BucKLSR-MVSTAXD,  the  English  name  of  the  genus 

BUcutella, 

BU'CKRAM,  n,  "l      Fr.   bourgrain ;  It.  bucherame  i 
Bt/cKRAM,  adj.  J  Dutch,  bockerael.    Skinner  thinks 

from  Fr.  bourre,  flocks  of  wool,  hair,  &c.  and  grotn* 

wherewith  cloth  is  died,  as  scarlet-grain. 

They  vse  neither  cloakes,  hattes,  nor  cappes.  But  they  weare 
jackets  framed  after  a  strange  manner,  of  bucheram,  skarlet,  or 
baldakins.        Hahluyt,     Voyage^  tfc.  The  Tartars,  v.  i.  fol.  54. 

Cads.  Well,  bee  shall  be  beheaded  for  it  ten  times :  Ah  thou 
Say,  thou  Surge,  nav  tiiou  buckram  lord,  now  art  thou  within 
point-blanke  of  our  jurisdiction  regall. 

Shakspeore,    Henry  VI,  Second  Part,  fol.  141. 

Why  what  unfashiou'd  stuff  you  tell  us 
Of  burkram  dames,  and  tip-toe  fellows  ! 
Go,  child,  and  when  you're  grown  maturer, 
You'll  shoot  your  next  opinion  surer. 

Brook.    Love  and  Vanity, 

BUCK'S  COUNTY,  one  of  the  six  Counties  into 
which  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  is  divided,  situated 
south- west  of  Philadelphia,  and  bordering  on  the  Dela- 
ware river,  which  separates  it  from  New  Jersey.  The 
whole  sur&ce  is  estimated  at  400,000  acres  ;  and  the 
population  in  18S0,  was  S7>842,  and  had  experienced 
an  increase  of  5471,  or  rather  more  than  a  seventh 
part  of  the  whole,  during  the  preceding  ten  jeam. 


BUD 

BCCrs  The  county  is  well  cultivated,  and  abounds  in  lime- 
COCXTY.  sl<Mie  besides  producing  iron  and  lead  ore  in  several 
"1      places.    The  chief  towns  are  Doglestown,  population 
^        14SO;    Newtown  containing  1060  inhabitants  >  and 
Bristol,  with  a  population  of  908. 
BUCCKLICK,  n.^      Lat.  bucolicus;    Gr.  fiiuc6\o9,  a 
Bvco'lick,  adj,    >  herdsman,  from  i35»,  an  ox,  and 
Buco^LicAL.         J  Kokoif,  food. 
Applied  to  Pastoral  Poetry. 

For  what  thing  can  be  more  farayliar  than  his  hteoUeket  f  nor 
no  varke  aoo  nygbe  approcheth  to  the  cflmune  dalyance  &  maners 
of  chjldre,  and  the  praty  cOtroucrsies  of  the  simple  shepeherdes 
tberia  cooteyned,  wonderfiiUy  reioyceth  the  chylde  that  hereth  it 
irel  declared,  as  1  know  by  mine  owne  experience. 

Sir  Thomas  Elyot.     Govemavr,  fol.  30. 

Parte  of  their  names  I  thynke  to  specific, 
First  olde  Quintilion  with  his  declamations, 
Theocritus  with  his  bucolicaU  relacions. 

Skeiton.     The  Crowne  of  Laurell. 

The  Pollio  of  Virgil,  with  all  its  eleration,  is  a  composition 
trnly  bucoUck,  though  rejected  by  the  criticks ;  for  all  the  images 
are  cither  taken  from  the  coantry,  or  from  the  religion  of  the  age 
common  to  all  parts  of  the  empire. 

Johruon,     The  Rambler,  No.  37. 

BUD,  V.    ^      Dutch,  hotter ;   trudere,  trudere  gem- 

Bui>,  n.       >mas,  gemmare.    Fr.  •'  bouter,  to  thrust, 

Bi/ddino.  j  put,  force,  push  forward."  Cotgrave. 

A  bud  is  that  which  is  thrust  or  pusht  forth,  sc. 
from  the  stem  or  branch. 

To  bud  (met.)  is  to  throw  or  thrust  forth,  the  first 
emotions,  the  first  risings,  the  first  appearances. 

To  bud,  in  Horticulture,  is  to  insert  into  one  tree  the 
hud  of  another. 

Ye  myght,  quod  I,  vpfl  good  Friday  euery  yere  this  ii.  c.  yere 
til  within  this  v.  yere,  y*  the  Turkes  hauc  taken  the  towne,  haue 
sme  one  of  the  thornes  y*  was  in  Cristes  crowne,  bud  and  bring 
forth  flowers  in  y  seruice  time,  if  ye  would  hane  gone  to  the 

Sir  Thomas  Afore.     Worhes,  fol.  133. 
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And  beholde  the  rod  of  ArO  of  the  house  of  Leui  was  budded, 
sad  bare  blosomes  and  almondes. 

Bible,  1551.  Numeri,  ch.  zrii. 

Wherefore  King  Henry  foreseiyng  all  these  tliinges  concluded 
with  the  Frenche  King,  to  the  in  teat  that  he  beying  deliuered  of 
all  outwarde  enmitie,  might  the  more  quickly eprouidc  for  the 
ciuile  and  domesticall  commocions  which  he  perceyaed  well  to 
bee  kaddfng  ont.  Grafton.     Henry  Vli,  seventh  yere, 

Alas,  (qnod  she)  behold  each  pleasaunt  greene, 

Will  now  renew,  his  tommers  liuery, 
The  fragrant  flowers,  which  banc  not  long  bene  seene. 

Will  flourish  now,  (ere  long)  in  brauery  : 
The  tender  buddes  whom  colde  hath  long  kept  in. 
Will  spring  and  sproute,  as  they  do  now  begin. 

Gascoigne,    A  Louing  Lady  being  Wounded,  ^c. 

The  Bishops  looked  for  nothing  lesse,  than  for  such  answers 
from  the  Earie  of  Argyle ;  and  therefore  they  made  them  for  their 
eztveme  defence,  that  is,  to  corrupt,  and  by  buds  to  stirre  up  the 
Qaeen,  Regent  against  us. 

Knos,    History  of  the  Reformation,  foL  118. 

__-»——  You  intend  not 

To  kick  against  the  world,  turn  Cynic,  Stoic, 

Or  read  t^B  logic  lecture,  or  become 

An  Areopagite;  apd  judge  in  cases 

Touching  ^  commonwealth  ?  for  as  I  take  it. 

The  budding  of  your  chin  cannot  prognosticate 

So  grare  an  honour. 

Ford,    The  Brohen  Heart,  act  L  vp.  1. 


The  usual  way  with  tlie  nttrsery  gardeners,  is  to  bud  their      BUD. 
stocks  in  summer :  aud  such  of  them  as  miscarry,  they  graft  the         — 
succeeding  spring.  BUDDLEA 

Milter*     Gardeners  Dictionary,  in  V,  Cerasus, 

Noble  objects  are  to  the  mind,  what  sun-beams  are  to  a  bud 
or  flower ;  they  open  and  unfold,  as  it  were,  the  leaves  of  it ; 
put  it  upon  exerting  and  spreading  Itself  every  way,  and  call  forth 
all  those  powers,  that  lie  hid  and  locked  up  in  it. 
A  tier  bury »  Sermon  i.  v.  1.  The  Duty  of  Praise  and  Thanksgiving, 

Let  him  [a  teacher]  with  a  discreet  and  gentle  hand,  nip  or 
prune  the  irregular  shoots,  let  him  guard  and  encourage  the 
tender  buildings  of  the  understanding,  till  they  be  rais^  to  a 
blossom,  and  let  him  kindly  cherish  the  younger  fruits. 

Watts..    Improvemtnt  of  (he  Mind* 


He  that  saw 


His  patrimonial  timber  cast  its  leaf. 

Sell:?  the  last  scantling,  and  transfers  the  price 

To  some  shrewd  sharper,  ere  it  buds  again. 

Cowptr,     The  Tosh,  book  iii. 

•  Nor  check  thy  glftdsome  toils ;  « 

Still  may  the  buds  unsullied  spring, 
Still  showers  and  sunshine  court  thy  wing 
To  these  ambrosial  spoils. 

*  Ahenside.     Ode  ii.  No.  1. 

BUDA,  or  Offen  Buda,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is 
situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Danube,  opposite  the 
town  of  Pesth,  and  is  the  metropolis  of  Hungary. 
Pesth  and  Buda  are  merely  separated  by  the  Danube, 
which  is  here  seen  in  all  its  majesty ;  and  is  crossed 
by  a  bridge  of  forty-seven  large  boats  connected  by 
chains,  and  covered  with  planks.  The  length  of  the 
bridge  is  about  300  yards.  The  town  contains  30,000 
inhabitants.  The  extensive  fortress,  which  occupies 
a  high  rock,,  contains  the  palaces  of  the  Palatine,  and 
of  several  Hungarian  nobles,  the  public  arsenal  and 
theatre,  with  many  churches  and  streets,  forming 
within  itself  a  complete  town.  Bound  the  foot  of  this 
rock  and  along  the  side  of  the  river  runs  a  street,  while 
others,  with  gardens,  surround  it  in  all  directions, 
and  clothe  the  side  of  a  second  rocky  eminence,  called 
the  Blocksberg,  which  hangs  over  the  river,  at  a  short 
distance  to  the  south,  and  on  which  a  new  observa- 
tory has  been  constructed.  Buda  is  noted  for  the 
efHcacy  of  its  baths,  in  paralytic  and  other  complaints. 
Great  part  of  the  lower  division  of  the  town  was  des- 
troyed by  fire  a  few  years  ago,  but  has  been  rebuilt  in 
a  better  style  than  before.  The  environs  of  Buda 
produce  good  wine.  The  town  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  Turks  from  1530  to  1686,  when  it  was  taken  by 
the  German  troops  under  the  command  of  the  Duke 
of  Lorraine.  Buda  is  125  miles  east-south-east  of 
Vienna,  and  about  150  miles  north  of  Belgrade,  in 
lat.  47*»  30'  N.  long.  19^  9f  E. 

BUDDL£,  in  Mining,  a  frame  to  receive  the  ore 
after  it  is.  separated  from  its  coarsest  parts  :  hence 
huddling  is  washing  the  ore  in  a  Buddie. 

BCJDDLEA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  plants,  class 
Tetrandria,  order  Monogynia.  Generic  character:  calyx 
four-fid  J  corolla  four-fid  j  stamina  from  the  incision; 
capsule  bisulcate,  bilocular,  many-seeded. 

This  genus  contains  nine  species,  natives  of  various 
parts  of  the  world. 


TOLtZOI. 


B  U  D  D'  H  A. 


BUDD'HA  BUDD^HAj  signifles  in  Sanscrit  a  Sage  or  Philoso- 
pher, but  when  used  as  a  title  or  proper  name,  is 
exclusively  applied  to  the  ninth  Avatdr  or  Incarnation 
of  the  Deity,  according  to  the  Hindti  mythology. 
This  extraordinary  personage^  whatever  we  may  think 
of  his  claims  to  inspiration,  was  certainly  possessed  of 
great  talents  and  benevolence  of  character,  and  was  the 
first  propagator  of  a  doctrine  embraced  by  millions  of 
human  beings  in  the  central  and  eastern  parts  of  Asia. 
His  history,  like  every  thins'  connected  with  ancient 
India,  is  involved  in  a  thick  cloud  of  allegory  and 
fiction  :  but  the  revolution  which  he  effected,  the 
veneration  in  which  he  is  still  held,  and  the  extent  of 
country  over  which  his  faith  has  been  diffused,  make 
it  peculiarly  desirable  to  clear  away  these  mists,' and 
to  form  some  probable  estimate  of  his  age^  actions, 
and  country. 

Soae,  if  not  all  of  the  other  Incarnations  of  the 
Deity,  believed  by  the  Hindiis  to  have  really  appeared 
upon  earth,  may  be  nothing  more  than  symbolical  per- 
sonifications, designed  to  express  the  operations  of  an 
invisible  God  by  means  of  physical  agents  5  and  to 
conceal  doctrines  too  abstruse  and  refined  for  the 
apprehension  of  the  vulgar,  under  a  veil  of  mysterious 
allegory,  impenetrable  by  any  but  persons  gifted  with 
superior  powers  of  mind,  or  initiated  by  those  to  whom 
these  secrets  had  been  intrusted.  The  Incarnation  of 
Budd'ha,  however,  bears  few  marks  of  such  a  mystical 
origin  ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt,  not  only  that 
such  a  personage  really  existed,  but  that  he  was  the 
founder  of  that  schism  from  the  faith  of  the  Br&hmans, 
which  seems  at  one  period  to  have  been  predominant  in 
India,  and  has  been  established  for  many  ages  in  almost 
every  other  country  between  the  Eastern  Ocean  and 
the  Caspian  Sea.  Fabulous  narratives  usually  undergo 
a  considerable  change  in  their  passage  from  one 
nation  to  another  3  they  are  altered  and  modified  ac- 
cording to  the  circumstances  of  the  age  and  people  by 
whom  they  are  circulated ;  sometimes  so  as  to  be 
scarcely  recognisable  in  their  new  dress ;  just  as  the 
Hindti  Deities  are  strangely  metamorphosed  by  the 
painters  of  China  and  Japan  -,  and  Woden,  if  he  really 
were  the  sage  whose  history  we  are  going  to  investi- 
gate, assumed  an  entirely  new  character  in  the  legends 
of  the  northern  mythologists.  A  learned  and  laborious 
antiquary  of  the  present  day  has,  indeed,  condemned 
without  mercy  all  who  venture  to  suppose  that  Odin 
and  Budd-hu  could  be  the  same  person  3  and  he  has 
presumed  to  criticise  some  opinions  of  Sir  William 
Jones,  in  terms  that  betray  a  flippancy  and  arrogance 
too  common  among  his  countrymen,  especially  among 
savans  of  the  second  order,  {Mines  <f  Orient,  torn,  \y. 
201.)  That  conjecture,  however,  though  so  hastily 
condemned  by  Messrs.  Remusat  and  Klaproth,  (^sia 
Polf^glotta,  p.  144,)  was  advanced  on  grounds  which 
they  could  not  controvert ;  and  so  were  some  of  the 
other  opinions  which  called  forth  the  animadversions 
here  alluded  to.  But  whatever  doubt  may  be  enter- 
tained as  to  the  identity  of  Budd'ha  and  Woden,  none 
can  be  for  a  moment  admitted  as  to  his  being  the 
Burkh^n  of  the  T&t4rs,  the  Fd  of  China,  and  the 
Gaudma  of  Siam  5  and  firom  a  brief  review  of  the 


accounts  derived  from  those  different  nations,  together  BUDD'HA 
with  a  comparison  of  the  dates  assigned  by  them  for 
the  time  of  his  appearance  on  earth  3  some  probable 
inferences  will  arise  as  to  the  age  in  which  he  lived, 
the  nation  to  which  he  belonged,  and  the  means  by 
which  he  insured  his  success. 

It  is  in  the  first  place  to  be  remarked,  that  ail  the  ac- 
counts drawn  from  these  different  sources,  agree  in 
their  general  outline,  that  they  all  make  India  the  birUi 
place  of  their  hero,  and  are  all  derived  from  writings  in 
the  Sanscrit  language.  This  plainly  points  eut  India  as 
the  original  country^of  the  fable  3  the  Hindti  legends^ 
therefore,  ought  to  be  first  considered,  and  a  compa- 
rison of  them  with  those  of  the  disciples  of  Budd  ha 
will  present  a  faint  outline  of  his  history  and  adven- 
tures, which  is  all  that  can  be  deduced  from  such 
documents  as  these  extravagant  fables.  The  peculiar 
doctrines  which  he  taught  will  be  discussed  in  the 
.article  on  Budd'hism,  and  they  will  be  no  fnrtiier 
noticed  in  this  than  is  indispensably  necessary  to  render 
the  context  intelligible. 

The  history  of  Budd'ha  is  given  in  the  Scanda  and 
Budd* ha  Pur&nas,  two  sacred  poems  of  the  Hindis,  in 
which  his  geneaiogy  and  exploits  are  recorded.  We 
learn  there  that  S^tak^tu,  of  the  race  of  the  Gods^ 
came  down  upon  earth  for  the  purpose  of  becoming 
incarnate,  and  instructing  mankind.  He  consulted  the 
attendant  Deities  as  to  the  family  which  he  should 
honour  by  becoming  a  member  of  it  j  and  as  it  ap- 
peared that  the  house  of  S&cya  Sing*ha  was  in  pos- 
session of  the  sixty-four  indispensable  virtues,  it  was 
determined  that  the  God  should  assume  the  human 
form  in  the  family  of  Sudd*hddana,  at  Capila-vasu,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Mdgad*ha  (South  Beh&r ;)  Budd'hm 
and  his  attendants  accordingly  entered  the  wombs  of 
the  women  who  were  thought  worthy  to  bring  Gods 
into  the  world.  He  himself  entered  the  right  side  of 
the  womb  of  M4yk-d£vl,  at  the  full  moon  of  Vais4k*ha 
(the  beginning  of  May)  under  the  constellation  of 
Pushyk ;  and  after  having  remained  there  for  twelve 
years,  was  at  last  ushered  into  the  world  by  a  sudden 
labour  with  which  his  mother  was  seized  while  amus- 
ing herself  in  the  groves  of  Lambin).  As  soon  as  he  was 
born  he  looked  to  the  ten  divisions  of  the  earth,  and 
measured  ten  paces  with  his  feet  -,  thus  giving  an  early 
intimation  of  the  future  extent  of  his  empire.  Milyk- 
d^vl  died,  and  was  received  into  an  exalted  heaveOj 
only  seven  days  after  his  birth ;  the  sages  who  cob* 
gratulated  his  father  on  that  event,  predicted  hi« 
future  excellence,  and  declared  that  he  would  live 
eighty  years.  AsitAcshya,  an  illustrious  sage,  foretold 
his  holy  life  and  divine  doctrine ;  and  hU  father, 
Sudd*h6dana,  having  discovered  his  divine  nature, 
fell  do.^n  and  worshipped  him.  While  yet  an  infant, 
the  wisdom  of  Bttdd*ha  astonished  his  master,  who 
was  con^pletely  puzzled  by  his  questions  ;  his  42,000 
schoolfellows  could  do  nothing  less  than  become  his 
disciples,  and  he  soon  afterwards  repaired  to  Cushi, 
where  he  took  up  his  abode  under  a  tree  and  began  a 
series  of  severe  penances. 

As  penancCi  however,  is  not  the  only  occupation 
fit  for  an  incarnate  God,  we  find  Budd*ha  soon  after- 
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gonru  w»idt  exemplifying^  the  dnties  of  social  lUe,  as  the 
fatuband  of  G6pk,  daughter  of  Sdcshya,  an^aspro-^ 
tector  of  amoderate  number  of  coneubines^  only  64^000: 
H»  ^mfe  and  royal  father-iir^Iaw^  warned  m  due  time 
by  dreama,  that  thia  holy  PHnce  would  withdraw  him- 
a^f  from  their  company,  in  order  ta  renew  his  penances 
and  pilgrimages,  and  foially  to  bury  himself  in  some 
distantforest,  stationed  guards  round  the  palace  to  pre- 
rent  his  escape  ',  but  what  human  precautions  can  frus- 
trate a  decree  of  Vrshnu  ?  The  sentinels  are  overcome 
by  sleep,  and  the  Prince  seizing  thewished-for  moment, 
mounts  his  horse,  rides  to  a  forest  fifty  miles  off, 
strips  off  his  royal  robes,  twists  a  red  rag  round  his 
waistj  shaves  his  head,  takes  up  his  staff,  and  becomes 
a  complete  sanyasi.  A  God  turned  anchoret  cannot 
faal  to  make  many  converts,  and  1000  were  added  to 
the  number  of  Budd'ha's  disciples  before  he  reached 
Gayk,  the  holy  shrine  near  which  he  fixed  his  retreat. 
His  mother,  though  now  a  Goddess,  had  not  aban- 
doned all  earthly  feelings,  and  was  therefore  beyond 
measure  afflicted  at  the  tremendous  penances  im- 
posed on  himself  by  her  son.  She  came  down  from 
heaven  to  remonstrate,  but  instead  of  making  any 
promise  of  obedience,  her  son  fell  down  and  wor- 
shipped her  'y  this  exemplary  piety  demanded  a  reward, 
Mi>k  -d^vl  presented  a  flower  to  him,  and  quietly  left 
him  to  torture  himselfwithout  further  hindrance.  His 
total  insensibility  to  all  outward  impressions  was 
such  as  raised  the  admiration  of  the  Gods  themselves  ; 
and  yet  it  was  not  till  after  a  noviciate  of  six  years  that 
he  was  fit  to  begin  his  most  unutterable  ydga,  the 
s&myacsam-lH5d*hi.  By  it  he  made  a  vow  to  remain  on 
the  same  turfy  seat,  under  the  same  umbrageous  tree, 
till  his  body,  blood,  and  bones  were  dried  up  like  a 
potsherd.  Tlie  astonished  Gods  fell  down  in  adoration, 
and  thus  completed  the  earthly  conseeration  of  this 
incarnate  Derty^. 

According  to  the  Barmans,  Budd*ha-satwa  entered- 
the  womb  of  Chandrd-d^vl,  wife  of  Cfisi  R&j^,  King 
of  V6r£nas),  (Ben&res,)  in  the  kingdom  of  Cfisica  :  500 
children  of  the  Gods  were  introduced  into  the  world 
at  the  same  time,  in  order  to  furnish  a  supply  of  play- 
mates for  the  incarnate  Beity.  In  his  mortal  form 
Mahk-satvira,  (i.  e.  Buddlta^)  was  called  Tdmi ;  and 
his  future  glory  was  predicted,  his  premature  wisdom 
and  abstinence  exemplified  precisely  in  the  same 
manner  as  those  of  the  Hrndh  Avat&r,  whose  history 
we  have  just  read  r  but  the  Barmans  improve  upon 
the  Pur&nic  legend,  and  tell  us  that  the  mental  ab-> 
straction  of  the  divine  infant  was  such  as  to  be  mis^ 
taken  by  his  ferther  for  imbecilrty  j  and  that  when  he 
was  sixteen  his  royal  parent  thought  it  prudent  ta 
hare  him  privately  put  out  of  the  way.  A  strong  sense 
of  danger  will  arouse  the  most  lethargic,  and  thus 
Budd'ha,  when  he  found  that  his  fiither's  charioteer 
was  going  to  knock  his  brains  out,  put  forth  all  his 
divine  energy,  astonished  and  converted  the  execu- 
tioner, and  sent  him  back  to  tell  his  father  how  much 
he  was  mistaken.  In  the  mean  time,  Viswa'  Carma, 
artificer  to  the  Gods,  conjured  up  a  vast  ibrest  ready 
made,  presented  it  to  the  resolate  ascetic,  who 
commenced  in  this  his  wonder-working  austerities. 
The  King,  his  fiither,  when  informed  of  his  powo 
and  penances,  went  out  with  a  large  army  to 
do  homage  to  this  new  divinity  ;  a&d  such  was  the 
power  of  Budd'ha-satwa*s  eloquence,  that  several  of 
the  ne%hbouring  Princes,  who  had*  marched  out  to 


make  ^e  conquest  of  his  deserted  kihgdom>  turned  BUZUDIM 
anchorets  in  imitation  of  the  royal  saint.  'Budd'ha's 
unparaUeied  devotions  had  long  since  raised  him  into 
the  air  mid-way  between  earth  and  heaven  -,  and  even 
the  horses  and  elephants  in  his  father's  train  were 
so  spiritualized  by  this  saintly  society,  that  after  having 
run  wild  on  earth,  they  were  bom  again>  in  the  six 
abodes  of  the  Gods. 

Sh^kya-muni,  according  to  the  Mongols^  who  oftsa 
transform  the  name  into  ShigimuniorSakemuni,  or  even 
Shakcha,  was  the  son  of  JV&hli-Mai,  wife  of  Sudadani, 
King  of  M&gad'ha>  who  resided  in  Hober-shara.  He 
was  conceived  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  middle 
summer  month,  and  born  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the 
last  month  of  spring  of  the  following  year,  in  the 
gardens  of  Lumbra.  The  new-bom  child  was  nuraedi 
and  baptized  by  two  incarnate  Deities  called  Esrun 
T^ngri  and  Hnrmusta  T^ngri,  and  received  the  name 
of  Ardashidi,  (Artasidd*hi  5)  his  drrine  origin  and  per-' 
fections  were  made  known  by  the  bowing  of  the  uic^y 
before  which  he  was  presented,  acconling  to  the  custom 
of  his  father*^  family.  When  ten  years  old,  he  waa 
intrusted  to  the  care  of  a  sage  named  fiahburenis^ 
bacshi,  who  instructed  him  in  every  branch  of  know-p- 
ledge :  and  his  progress  was  sueh,  that  he  taught  his 
instructor,  who  knew  only  the  Indian:  language  and 
letters,  fifty  other  different  characters  and  tongues^ 
When  twenty  he  was  married  U>a-  Princess  of  the  house 
of  Shakya,  by  whom  he  had  a  son  named  RahoU^ 
(Rahula;)  but  contemplation  of  the  Deity  was  the 
great  object  of  Ardashidi' s  wishes.  Compassion  for 
the  distressed,  and  a  desire  of  attaining  more  than: 
human  power  of-  relieving  them,  made  hint  resolve  to* 
quit  his  father's  court,  and  having  assumed  the  garb 
of  an  anchoret,  obtain  by  meritorious  acts  of  pen- 
ance a  place  among  the  Gods.  Sentinels  were  placed 
over  him-  in  vain.  His  divine  god^fether  Hurmusta 
T^ngri  supplied  him  with  ahorse  ready  saddled  and 
bridled,  and  he  slipped  off  in  the  night  to  the  river 
Araasara  or  Narasara,  in  the  kingdom  of  Udipa,  where: 
he  made  himself  a  bed  of  Grusha  (Cusha)  grass,  and 
commenced  his  austerities.  He  now  assumed  the  name 
of  G^am,  (Gautama,)  turned  shepherd,  grew  fat  on 
the  milk  of  his  herds,  received  the  adoration  and 
offerings  of  iniutmerable  disciples,  among  others  of 
Hahomansu,  (Hanumin  ?)  the  King  of  the  Apes  y 
miraculously  defeated  the  foes  and  gainsayers  aent 
by  hia  rival  and  uncle  Devardatt'h  to  attack  aad  dis- 
pute with  him  5  came  off  victorious  from  all  sortr  of 
temptations ;  was  visited  by  ttut  great  monarch  M^ii^ 
Ransa,  (Cansa  }y  and  enbeated^'  to  advance  the  welfare 
of  mankind,  by  publishing  his  salutary  doctrines/' 
He  remained  immovable,  till  his  old  preceptcMr,  accom- 
panied by  thirty-three  princes  of  the  Genii,  came>  and 
having  worshipped  him,  presented  a  ddng  or  sacred 
GOuch>  and  besought  him  to  awaken  naacikind  out  of 
their  deadly  slumbers.  He.  was  immediately  enveloped 
in  a  blase  of  heavenly  glory ;  and  having  repaired  to 
Varnashi,  (Vdr&nasl,)  ascended  the  sacred  throne^  ami 
began  to  un£old  hie  doctrine  to  mankind }  trials  and 
opposition  however  still  awaited' him.  His  uncle Dev»« 
datt'h,  a  chief  of  the  followers  of  Shiva,  (Siva,)  who 
were  his  most  zealous  opponents,  went  so  far  as  to 
embrace  the  fiuth  of  the  Ters,  the  Persian  worshippers 
of  fire,  at  tiiat  time  more  in  repute  with  the  Indian 
Princes  than  the  Saivas  tfaemselves>  in  order  most 
effectually  to.  overthroiw  the  power  of  his  couain  and 
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BUDD*II\.  rival  in  love.  Id  vain  did  the  Maji/invited  from  India^ 
by  thif  apostate,  exert  all  their  arts  in  the  presence 
of  the  fifteen  Sovereigns  of  India : — in  fifteen  days, 
such  was  the  force  of  Sb&kya-muni*s  eloquence,  that 
they  all  fell  down  in  humble  acknowledgment  of  his 
irresistible  and  divine  authority.  A  festival,  which 
lasts  from  the  first  to  the  fifteenth  of  the  first  month 
in  the  year,  and  is  still  observed  by  the  followers  of 
Budd*ha,  was  instituted  in  commemoration  of  this  his 
last  great  victory. 

Each  of  these  accounts  is  evidently  derived  from  the 
same  source,  and  they  scarcely  differ  more  from  each 
other  than  legends  relating  to  the  same  God  often  do 
in  the  mythological  poems  of  the   Hiudtis   or  the 
Greeks.     Not  only  is  the  scene  of  Budd*ha*8  exploits 
laid  in  India ;  but  almost  all  the  names  which  occur, 
are  indisputably  of  Sanscrit  origin.    The  Indian  fable 
therefore  may  be  assumed  as  the  basis  of  the  rest : 
and  the  truth,  concealed  under  this  mass  of  fiction 
seems  to  be  simply  this ;   that  a  son  of  the  King  of 
M^igad*ha,  whose  rank  and  austerities  had  secured  the 
veneration  of  his  countrymen,  had  sense  enough  to 
perceive  the  absurdity  of  the  fir&hmanical  system,  and 
ability  enough  to  persuade  his  countrymen  to  abandon 
it.    The  success  of  his  new  doctrine  was  such,  that  at 
one  period  it  had  nearly  suppressed  the  ancient  faith 
of  the  Hindils ;  but  when  events,  which  we  cannot 
now  trace,   had   reestablished   the  authority  of  the 
Brdhmans,  they  shewed  that  they  were  not  behind 
hand  in  retaliation ;  the  followers  of  Budd'ha  were 
persecuted  without  mercy,  and  scarcely  an  individual 
of  that  faith  can  now  be  found  in  Hinddstan^     Some 
of  the  fugitives  appear  to  have  taken  refuge  in  Ceylon, 
while  others  fled  into  the  mountains  of  Tibet.    From 
Ceylon  they  conveyed  their  doctrine  to  the  eastern 
Peninsula  of  India.     From  Tibet,  it  travelled  over 
TiCikry  to  the  north  and  west;  into  China  on  the 
east  3  and  from  thence  into   Cochin-China  and  the 
other  regions  on  the  south,  where  it  is  only  divided  by 
a  lofty  chain  of  mountains  from  its  kindred  faith,  im- 
ported from  the  south  and  west  into  the  kingdoms  of 
Ava  and  Siam. 

Great  is  the  confusion  which  pervades  the  mytho- 
logical history  of  the  Greeks,  and  greater  still  that 
which  perplexes  the  student  who  tempts  the  depths 
of  Indian  mythology ;  but  one  favorite  doctrine  of  the 
Hindti  sages  affords  a  key  which  will  often  untie  a  knot 
apparently  insoluble  :  that  key  is  the  doctrine  of  the 
metempsychosis,  or  transmigration  of  souls.  The 
heroes,  who  in  different  ages,  had  conferred  signal 
benefits  on  mankind,  were  supposed  to  be  animated 
by  the  same  spirit  in  different  bodies,  and  the  actions 
of  the  one  were  easily  taken  for  those  of  the  other. 
When  such  heroes  bore  the  same  name^  and  belonged 
to  the  same  family,  they  were  sure  to  be  looked  upon 
as  different  incarnations  of  the  same  soul;  and  might 
easily,  in  the  mystical  language  of  these  metaphysical 
sages,  be  spoken  of  as  one  and  the  same  individual. 
Hence  we  find  the  Bacchus  of  the  Greeks,  and  the 
Crishnas,  ll&mas,  and  Menus,  of  the  Hindils,  appear- 
ing in  so  many  different  ages  and  places  at  once, 
sometimes  the  child  of  one,  sometimes  of  another 
Deity.  Now,  according  to  the  Indian  legends,  one  of 
the  first  patriarchs  of  the  human  race  was  named 
Budd'ha,  and  the  same  spirit  was  .supposed  again  to 
descend  on  earth,  in  order  to  animate  the  body  of  the 
Prince  whose  history  has  just  been  related  i  whether 


this  arose  from  a  fancied  similarity  of  character,  or  BUDD'HA 
from  Ba  accidental  resemblance  of  name,  it  is  impos* 
sible  to  determine ;  hut  as  all  the  first  civilizers  of 
niankind,  were  considered  by  the  Hindils  as  Incama* 
tions  of  the  Deity,  the  first  Budd*ha  was  necessarily 
such  in  their  estimation,  and  by  a  natural  consequence 
of  their  belief  in  transmigrations,  the  same  divinity 
was  supposed  to  be  embodied  in  his  namesake,  the 
second  Budd'ha.     "  The  Deity  Hari.  the  Lord  and 
Possessor  of  all,"  says  an  inscription  at  Budd'ha  Goyk, 
dated  1005  of  the  Era  of  Vieroma-ditya,  (a.  d.  949,) 
"  appeared  in  this  ocean  of  natural  beings,  at  the  close 
of  the  Dw4para^  and  beginning  of  the  Call  Yug.     He 
who  is  omnipresent  and  everlastingly  to  be  contem- 
plated,  the  Supreme   Being,  the  Eternal  One,   the 
Divinity  worthy  to  be  adored   by   the  most  praise- 
worthy of  mankind,  appeared  herewith  a  portion  of 
his  divine  nature."  {As,  Res.  i.  284.)    This  record  not 
only  tells  us  that  Budd'ha  is  an  Incarnation  of  Vishnu^ 
but  marks  the  period  at  which  he  appeared  on  earth. 
Now  it  is  observable,  that  the  Cali  Yug,  or  last  of  the 
four  ages,  began  according  to  the  most  ancient  and 
credible  system   of  Hindi!   chronology,   abput  1000 
years   before  the   Christian   era,   {As,  Res.  viii.  224,) 
instead  of  3000  as  the  generality  of  the  Indians  suppose ; 
and  this  would  fix  the  era  of  Budd'ha  precisely  in  the 
period  assigned  to  him  by  most  of  the  Chinese  histo* 
rians,  (b.  c.  1027>)  and  only  fifty-six  years  earlier  than 
that  of  the  Tibetians  and  Mongols,  (959  or  961,  b.  c.) 
This,  it  should  be  remembered,  is  the  date  of  his 
birth ;  and  as  he  lived  thirty  years,  he  died  according 
to  their  calculation,  b.  c.  880.     But  in  Ceylon,  the 
Barman  Empire,  and  Siam,  543,  544,  and  546,  b.  c. 
are  the  dates  assigned  for  the  death  of  Budd'ha,  the 
commencement  of  the  Singhalese  era.    According  to 
them,  therefore,  he  was  born,  625,  b.  c.  only  forty- 
three  years   later   than   the  period   mentioned  by  a 
Chinese   historian  of  the  twelfth  century ;  but  with 
regard  to  so  remote  an  event  "  where  the  authorities 
differ  materially,*'  "  the  safest  to  follow,**  as  Dr.  Hamil- 
ton has  observed,  {As.  Res.  vi.  266,)  *'  is  the  latest  date, 
as  the  most  likely  to  approach  the  truth.*' 

The  middle  of  the  sixth  century  before  Christ,  may 
therefore  be  assumed  with  little  apprehension  of  error 
as  the  time  in  which  this  legislator  and  reformer  fiou- 
risheJ ;  whose  early  exchange  of  the  splendour  of  a 
court  for  the  seclusion  of  a  hermitage,  raised  him 
to  a  more  than  mortal  rank  in  the  estimation  of  his 
countrymen,  and  insured  the  success  of  the  new  doc- 
trine  upon  which  he  had  been  meditating  during  his 
retreat.  That  doctrine  was  essentially  little  more  than 
the  system  taught  by  Capila,  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  six  schools  of  philosophy  established  among  the 
Hindils,  {As.  Res.  viii.  495 ;)  and  it  is  probable,  that 
the  principal  innovations  in  the  national  religion  made 
during  the  lifetime  of  Budd'ha,  was  the  substitution 
of  that  doctrine,  as  a  divine  revelation,  in  the  place  of 
theV^da,  and  the  abandonment  of  sacrificial  rites.  His 
disciples  composed  the  books  in  which  his  doctrines 
are  preserved,  and  rapidly  disseminated  them,  aided  it 
may  be  conjectured  by  the  Princes  of  his  family.  That 
there  was  a  dynasty  who  were  worshippers  of  Budd*ha, 
reigning  in  Beh&r,  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries, 
appears  not  only  by  the  account  of  Abu'l  Fazl,  in 
the  Ay<H  Achen,  (ii.21,)  but  is  incontestably  proved 
by  inscriptions  found  in  that  province,  {As.  Res.  445  j) 
and  these  circumstances  seem  to  afford  a  key  to  the 
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jroraA  true  ioterpretation  of  the  following  legends  extracted 
-^  from  the  mythological  tales  of  the  Hindtis. 
^^  About  700  years  before  the  commencement  of  the 
Christian  era^  Vfra  V6hu,  of  the  race  of  Gautama^  a 
disciple  of  one  of  the  schools  of  philosophy,  murdered 
his  SoYercign^  B6d*ha-malla,  and  placed  himself  on 
the  throne  of  Dehll  in  his  stead.  The  reigns  of  this 
usurper  and  his  three  immediate  successors,  are  said 
to  have  occupied  a  period  of  one  hundred  and  eight 
years  ;  which  brings  the  fourth  in  succession  named 
lAahi-pati,  (Lord  of  the  earth)  to  the  middle  of  th^ 
sixth  century  before  Christ,  the  period  at  which  the 
death  of  Budd*ha,  as  we  have  just  seen,  is  fixed 
on  the  most  probable  calculation.  This  Sovereign 
therefore  might  be  the  son  either  of  that  Prince 
or  of  the  contemporary  King  of  M^gad*ha,  another 
descendant  of  Gautama.  Mahf-pati  was  succeeded 
by  eleven  Princes,  all,  like  himself,  zealous  propa- 
gators of  the  doctrine  of  their  deified  relation.  They 
are  charged  by  the  Brdhmans  with  having  persecuted 
their  opponents,  and  endeavoured  to  destroy  the 
monuments  of  their  faith.  But  Aditya,  the  last  Budd*ha 
Prince,  was  killed  by  D*hurand*hara,  of  the  family  of 
May6ra,  (about  300,  b.  c.)  and  from  that  time  the 
Brihmans  have  not  ceased  to  retaliate  on  their  hereti- 
cal countrymen  without  mercy.  According  to  their  own 
account,  the  faith  of  Budd*ha  was  completely  driven 
out  of  India  by  their  persecutions,  and  many  of  his  fol- 
lowers suffered  martyrdom  for  their  fidelity  to  his 
doctrines.  These  religious  contests,  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed, were  not  soon  terminated  ;  and  if  the  dynasty 
which  protected  the  Baudd'has  became  extinct,  as  was 
hinted  above,  in  the  third  century  before  Christ,  this 
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warfiure  must  have  lasted  more  than  1300  years ;  for  BUDD'HA 
we  know  that  Princes  of  the  Baudd*ha  sect,  were 
reigning  in  M^^^'ha,  (South  Beh4r,)  in  the  eleventh 
century ;  and  their  fitith  seems  to  have  reached  Tibet 
and  China  in  the  sixth,  Sit4n  in  the  fourth,  Arracan 
and  Pegu  in  the  fifth,  and  the  Barman  Empire  not  till 
the  eleventh  century.  Even  if  the  earliest  date  fur- 
nished by  the  Chinese  historians,  a.  d.  80,  be  adopted^ 
the  period  at  which  the  religiou  of  Budd*ha  began  to 
be  propagated  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Hindiistanj 
would  not  extend  beyond  the  beginning  of  our  era. 
From  the  first  to  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century^ 
was  probably  the  period  during  which  the  struggle 
was  continued,  and  the  power  of  the  Baudd'has  in  India 
was  gradually  giving  way.  The  Barmans  believe,  that 
a  Br&hnum,  named  Budd'ha  Gbdsha,  was  sent  to  Cey- 
lon in  the  reign  of  M&iik-miini  Budd^havarls^  or  era 
of  Budd^ha,  650  =  (a.  d.  107>)  in  order  to  copy  the 
Vistidd'himlirga,  or  institutes  of  their  founder; 
amounting  to  550  volumes;  and  the  Ganjur  forming 
with  its  commentaries,  the  religious  code  or  Bible  of 
the  Tibetians,  fills  232  volumes  :  a  work,  of  which 
the  Mongolian  version,  printed  by  order  of  the  Em- 
peror of  China,  Ky^n-Lung,  sells  at  Peking  for  1000 
ounces  of  silver. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  the  religion  of  Budd*ha  was 
originally  propagated  from  the  opposite  extremities  of 
India  ;  and  thence  arose  the  two  distinct  sects  into 
which  the  worshippers  of  Shdkya-muni  are  divided, 
who,  however  they  agree  in  the  main  points  of  their 
faith,  differ  materially  in  the  outward  rites  and  cere- 
monies which  they  observe. 


BUDIKHISM. 


BUDD*HISM,  or  the  Religion  of  those  who  worship 
Budd*ha,  is  deserving  of  attention,  not  only  as  one  of 
the  most  widely  extended  modifications  of  the  Hindi! 
creed,  but  also  as  a  more  refined,  benevolent,  and 
philosophical  system  than  that  of  the  V^dus  and  Pu- 
rinas.  The  genuine  doctrine,  indeed,  of  the  V^das, 
bears  the  stamp  of  those  early  ages  when  m^n  were 
first  forsaking  the  purer  faith  of  their  ancestors,  and 
personifying  the  most  striking  objects  of  the  senses, 
as  visible  representatives  of  the  invisible  energies  of 
which  they  are  only  the  intermediate  agents.  "  The 
real  doctrine  of  the  whole  Indian  scripture,'*  says  Mr. 
Colebrooke,  in  his  excellent  essay  on  the  V^das,  {A$. 
Res,  viii.  494,)  "  is  the  unity  of  the  Deity,  in  whom 
the  universe  is  comprehended:  and  the  seeming 
polytheism,  which  it  exhibits,  offers  the  elements  and 
the  stars  and  planets,  as  Gods.  The  worship  of  deified 
heroes  is  no  part  of  that  system." 

The  multiplication  of  the  objects  of  worship,  by 
personifying  the  attributes  of  the  creating,  preserving, 
and  destroying  Power,  must  have  soon  arisen,  when 
the  pride  and  vanity  of  the  learned  had  taught  them  to 
consider  the  great  truths  of  Nature,  as  too  sublime 
to  be  expressed  in  simple  terms,  and  as  requiring  the 
Teil  of  metaphor  and  allegory  to  conceal  them  from 
profane  eyes,  and  at  the  same  time  to  adapt  them  to 
the  gross  conceptions  of  the  vulgar.  Metaphysical 
theories  must  have  been  embodied  in  the  religious 
systems  of  men,  as  soon  as  they  had  become  accus- 
tomed to  contemplate  spirit  as  independent  on  matter } 


and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  doctrine  of  the  metem- 
psychosis may  have  arisen  from  an  overstrained 
system  of  Metaphysics  clothed  in  an  allegorical 
dress.  To  the  same  source,  in  India  at  least,  the  dei- 
fication of  heroes  may  be  directly  traced.  Their 
bodies,  while  on  earth,  were  occupied  by  a  portion  of 
the  divine  soul,  just  as  those  of  brutes  are  in  the  notion 
of  the  Hindti,  animated  by  a  human  soul;  and  such 
emanations  of  the  divinity  were  naturally  considered 
as  claiming  adoration.  The  V^as,  indeed,  are  silent 
respecting  this  part  of  the  Hindti  creed ;  but  they  are 
equally  silent  respecting  sacrifices;  a  circumstance 
which  might  lead  to  a  supposition  that  the  Vddas, 
ancient  as  they  appear  to  be,  contain  only  the  exoteric, 
while  the  practice  of  the  Br&hmans  shew  what  was  the 
esoteric  system  of  their  forefathers.  For  it  is  diflicuU 
to  account  for  the  origin  of  sacrifices  without  going 
back  to  a  period  more  remote  than  the  earliest  that 
can  be  assigned  to  the  Indian  scriptures. 

It  was  natural  for  the  more  hunuuie,  perhaps  we 
may  add  the  more  honest  of  the  Indian  sages,  who 
were  deeply  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  excellence 
of  those  great  truths  which  their  scriptures  contain, 
and  struck  with  the  inconsistency*  of  supposing 
that  a  benevolent  creator  could  be  pleased  by  the 
sufferings  and  death  of  his  creatures ;  it  was  natural 
for  them,  with  those  views,  to  think  of  a  more  merciful . 
and  reasonable  system  than  that  commonly  embraced : 
and  hence  no  doubt  arose  the  different  sects  of  philo- 
sophy allowed  even  by  the  Br&hmans,  who  consider 
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TODD'.   AcDMeWw  orthodox;    Such  nw  tiiat  of  Cbutama^  eaat,  Amaragoja  (Aparka.d*h4nfc)  at  the  west,  Undeu.-    BWMy. 

founder  of  the  moat  ancient  Huidli  achooi,  w&oae  gru  (Uttara-curu)  at  the  north,  and  Zabu  (Jambu)  at    HISM. 

doctrine  resembles  that  of  Aristotlie ;    and  who  was  the  south.    The  latter  ia  the  part  inhabited  by  men  ^— *%*^ 

probably  personally  an  ancestor  of  Bodd*ha  who  bore  — -* ^  .     i^     .     .,      •  -  '    .      ' 

the  same  name,  and  seems  to  have  been  confounded 
with  him.  Such  likewise  was  Capila  who  founded  the 
Sfine'hya  or  numeral  school,  compared  by  Sir  William 


Jones  to  the  Italic  {Jg,  Ret,  il)  His  followers  main- 
tain, that  there  exist  twoetemed  beings,  or  substances, 
Punisha  or  the  Male,  and  Pracrati  or  Nature,  the 
former  remains  in  an  eternal  state  of  rest,  an  impas- 
sible spectator  of  the  motions  of  the  universe.  This 
state  of  the  Supreme  Being  they  illustrate,  by  saying 
that  he  resembles  the  water  lily  fNymphtta)  which 
after  the  water  passes  over  it,  is  left  in  its  original 
condition.  The  motions  of  the  material  world,  and 
also  sentient  beings,  proceed  firom  Pracrati  or  Nature. 
(Dr.  Taylor's  Jppend^  to  PrahSd  'ha  Chandrddaya,)  It 
i^pears,  therefore,  extremely  doubtful,  whether  the 
Baudd'has  do,  as  their  enemies  the  Br^mans  allege, 
deny  the  existence  of  any  thing  but  material  sub- 
stance. (As.  Res,  iv.  165.) 

"  The  theology  of  Budd*ha,"  we  are  told,  {Js.  Res. 
vi.  495,)  "  seems  to  have  been  borrowed  fk-om  the 
system  of  Capila  ;  and  his  most  conspicuous  practical 
doctrine  is  stated  to  have  been  the  unlawfulness  of 
killing  animals,  which,  in  his  opinion,  were  too  fre- 
quently slain  for  the  purpose  of  eating  their  flesh, 
under  the  pretence  of  performing  a  sacrifice." 

Among  the  peculiar  tenets  which  distinguish  the 
Baudd'has,  or  followers  of  Budd'ha,  from  the  Br&h- 
manical  sects,  the  following  are  the  most  remarkable : 
1.  The  rejection  of  the  V6das  as  books  of  divine  au- 
thority. 2.  The  worship  of  deified  saints,  together  with 
other  subordinate  gods.  3.  The  belief  that  the  soul 
will  ascend  through  a  long  purgatory  of  transmigra- 
tions to  the  state  of  a  beatified  saint,  approximated  to 
the  Deity  while  on  earth,  by  complete  abstraction  from 
all  earthly  sensations,  and  absorbed  into  the  universal 
mind  as  soon  as  separated  from  the  body.  Our  ac- 
counts of  the  doctrines  of  Budd'ha,  as  professed  in 
Ava  and  Ceylon,  are  the  most  complete  which  have 
yet  been  given  ;  an  abstract  therefore  of  the  faith  and 
practice  of  the  Barmans,  will  give  a  fiur  view  of  the 
c^inioAS  of  one  of  the  great  branches  of  his  sect. 


and  is  supposed  to  be  in  the  shape  of  a  trapezium, 
30,000  yojana  in  circumference.  The  seas  surround- 
ing these  islands  are  called  the  whiter  the  green,  the 
yellow,  and  the  brown,  deriving  their  ocdours  from  the 
sides  of  Mfru  to  which  they  are  opposed. 

All  living  beings  belong  to  one  of  the  three  following 
dassM  •  1.  the  Cama,  or  reproductive  ;  ^  the  R(ipa^ 
o|>  material  J  or  3.  the  Arupa  or  immaterial  ^  and 
ascend  in  progressive  transmigrations  from  the  lower 
to  the  higher  classes,  according  to  their  good  or  bad 
conduct  iu  that  which  they  have  just  left.  The  last 
state,  or  final  beatitude  is  called  Nieban,  (NlrY'dnf,)  and 
consists  of  a  complete  absorption  into  the  divine 
essence.  As  mortals  are  continually  proceeding  fromi 
one  state  of  existence  to  another,  so  are  the  worlds 
which  they  inhabit :  and  the  beginning  or  terminatioa 
of  this  unbroken  chain  of  mundane  systems  was  not 
known  even  to  Gautama  himself*  Hence  many  of  the 
Barman  theologists  believe  in  the  eternity  of  matter, 
and  compare  the  successive  regenerations  of  the  uni* 
verse  to  the  revolutions  of  a  wheel,  in  which  it  is 
impossiUe  to  point  out  the  beginning  or  the  end. 

The  outer  circles  of  the  great  area  in  the  centre  of 
which  Mount  Miru  is  placed,  are  inhabited  by  Nat 
(Nfitha  ?)  or  Grenii,  who  occupy  the  heavenly  bodies,. 
and  have  an  intermediate  rank  between  the  first  and 
second  of  the  classes  mentioned  above  ;  they  ace  called 
2«adumaharit,  Tavatelnsa  and  Yama,  and  enjoy  all  the 
splendour  and   luxury  of  a  fi&iry  land.     An  inferior 
order  of  these  Nat  inhabit  the  rivers,  woods,  and 
mountains,  in  the  shape  of  birds,  dragons,  &c.  and  the 
duration  of  their  life  must  be  nearly  equal  to  that  of 
the  world.    For  the  King  of  the  dragons  saw  the  first 
Grod  who  appeared  in  this  world,  and  he  will  not  die^ 
till  he  has  seen  the  last.    He  leads,  indeed,  an  easy 
life  j  for  he  never  wakes  except  on  the  appearance  of  a 
new  Deity.    His  abode  is  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains 
whence  the  river  C&sf,  (K'hdsf ,)  springs  3  and  the  cir- 
cumstance which  rouses  him  from  his  slumbers  is  this. 
Whenever  any  mortal  has  attained  such  a  degree  of 
merit  as  to  claim  beatification,  he  eats  rice  boiled  in 
a  golden  goblet }  and  to  prove  his  deification,  throws 


13oth  the  Barmans  and  Sraghalese  have  a  system  of  the  goblet  into  the  C&si,  that  it  may  swim  up  against 

legendary  chronology  approaching  nearly  to  that  of  the  stream,  till  it  reaches  the  abode  of  the  dormant 

tile  Hindiks,  but  surpassing  it  in  extravagance.    The  King,  and  wakes  him  by  its  ringing  against  his  rocky 

earth,  they  believe,  to  be*  a  vast  circular  area,  in  the  dwelUng. 

centre  of  which  Mount  Micamo  (Mlru,  of  the  Hindils        Mahk  Mfru  is  described  by  the  Barmans  in  colours 

and  Singhalese)  rises  as  from  &  boss  in  the  centre  of  &  no  less  magnificent  than  those  laid  on  by  the  Pur&nas«. 

circular    shield }    (68,000  yojana  in   height  say  the  It  ia  sustained  by  three  feet  formed  of  carbuncles ; 

people  of  Ceylon,)  with  a:  diameter  of    1,203,400  between  which  dwell  the  Asura,  Genii  driven  by  guile 

yojana.     Seven  concentric  rings  of  mountains,  each  from  a  more  elevated  and  happy  station*    Gautama 


lower  in  height  Chan  the  preceding  one,  enclose  this 
umbilical  hill;  these endrdingmQiuitauiaare  separated 
by  seas,  and  the  ring  or  limb  of  the  who^  area  is  called 
Zechiavala  (Chacravatta  ?)  The  unLvcne  called  h6gsk, 
consists  of  10,100^000  such  areas,  mutoaUy  touching 
in  three  points,  and  ^us  forming  a  number  of  equb- 


was  the  author  of  this  fi»ud  i  for  after  he  and  thirty- 
two  of  his  con^^anions  had  deserved,  by  works  of 
supererogation,  to  obtain  the  dignity  of  a  Nat  Tava* 
teinza,  they  were  received  with  most  friendly  con- 
gratulations by  the  Genii  of  that  order,  who  descended 
halfway  down  from  their  dwellings  of  Mount  Mfru  to 


lateral  triangles,  filled  vntik  water  intensely  cold,  ia  meet  their  new  associates.  Gautama,  taking  advantage 

consequence  of  its  being  inacceseibLe  to  the  solar  rays.,  of  their  simplicity,  contrived  completely  to  intoxicate 

Mm  is  formed  of  silver  on  iU  eastern,  glass  on  its  them,  while  he  and  his  friends  only  pretended  to  drink 

western,  gold  on  its  northern,  and  carbuncle  on  its  the  inebriating  liquor  :  and  then,  on  a  si^al  given, 

southern  side.    In  the  ocean  immediately  sorronndiag  hurling  them  down  to  the  foot  of  the  sacred  mountain, 

Mahh  M^,  are  four  islands  (Dwfpas)  at  the  four  took  possession  of  their  abode.  This  legend  is  curious 

cudhud  poiats  j  Pi^ppavideha  (Birravlfiaa)  al  th«  as  it  points  out  one  of  the  moral  peculiarities  of  the 
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cnomug,  ^tHiioh  tlicry 


d^mkior  as  *  S"^  niriae,  (Jlc.  Act.  vi.  185<)  A  .«tt- 
periooty  in  oMUPtesy^  pradeace,  and  cimniog,  is  indeed 
Ibe  prefti9«lB¥e  by  (whidh  the  .iDhabitaoto  of  Jaznbu- 
•d«%a,  aie  disfiingaisbad  from  less  Jeivoured  jaortalA. 
£ver  since  tbifi  prank  of  GanUama,  an  unceasing  war 
ins  been  waged  by  tbeae  Aauras  agninst  tbe  iateiv 
lopers;  )u8t  «s  tbe  Asnra-loca  of  tbe  Bribmaai^ 
lilaoed  at  tbe  fiontb^  are  oonstaatly  eaballing  agiunst 
tbe  D^Tas,  on  Mtvu^  at  tbe  Nortb  Pole ;  so  that  we 
bere  seetn  to  bave  only  a  new  modification  of  tbe  oid 
allegory,  adapted  to  tbeir  own  .peculiar  notions  of 
tbe  B«add*ba8.  To  obtain  a  place  in  tbe  beaven  on 
tbis  sacred  mountain,  a  mortal  needs  only  revereaoe 
bisporents,  and  the  aged  5  reject  tbe  three  moat 
excellent  of  things,  Goid,  tbe  law,  and  tbe  priests ; 
abhor  disseation  and  quarrels  ,*  and  be  charitable,  espe* 
eially  to  tbe  Rahbns  or  eeolesiastics* 

Future  punishments  cure  fourfold  according  to  tbe 
Barmaas.  1.  Tbe  lowest  degree  is  transmigration  into 
tbe  body  of  an  inferior  animal  j  2.  tbe  next  is  tbe  state 
of  tbe  Prettta ;  3.  the  third,  that  of  the  Asurica  -,  and 
4.  tbe  last,  Nirya,  or  hell  itself.  The  ^first  is  the 
punishment  of  those  who  neglect  to  put  restraint  upon 
their  tongues,  or  to  check  their  irregular  desires,  as 
wdl  as  omit  to  give  alms.  3.  The  second  is  the  lot  of 
those  wbo  ^ailin  respect  and  attention  to  the  sacked 
Older;  do  not  supply  them  with  food  and  dotbing, 
id»ttse  and  treat  them  ill,  &c.  Such  offenders  are 
transfbrmed  intoPrdtta,  (orPreyet^,)  and  destined  to 
live  in  boks  and  cellara,  and  feed  on  filth  and  excre- 
ments ;  or  to  inhabit  woods  and  deserts,  wasting  tbeir 
days  in  finndess  grosas  and  lamentations.  Others  of 
tbtf  miserable  class  of  beings  are  condemned  to  more 
cmel  tortures;  and  to  some  &e  horrors  of  whole  nights 
of  torments  areaugmeated  by  luxurious  indulgences 
in  the  interyeniag  days.  3.  The  Asurioa  are  still 
further  removed  from  the  haunts  of  men,  and  doomed 
to  pass  their  lives  on  desolate  mountains  or  on  tbe 
diore  of  a  tempestuous  oeean.  Craviiig  buager,  and 
lonBientB  similar  to  those  of  the  Preitta  are  their 
portion  ;  and  aquantflsomediqioution,  together  with 
tbe  empioyment  of  offensive  weapons  in  their  quarrels, 
are  the  sins  which  require  this  expiation.  4.  Nirya 
(Naraca,)  tbe  last  stale  of  punishment,  is  placed  in 
the  lowest  depths  of  Jambu'-dwfpa,  in  the  midst  of  a 
vast  rock  named  8ila-pat*havi,  and  contains  eight  dis<- 
tmct  bdls,  each  having  fbnr  gates  turned  toward  the 
cardinal  points,  where  the  judges  are  seated,  who  put 
the  evil  deeds  of  sinner^  into  itheir  balance.  Some 
crimes  weigh  so  heavily  as  to  bring  down  tbe  balaaee 
at  oaee,  and  release  the  judges  froao  tbe  necessity  of 
any  further  examiaatian.  These  are,  1. matricide;  9. 
parricide;  3.  tbe  murder.of  a  RaUui,  (priest ;)  4.  the 
set  of  striking  a  God ;  and  6.  tbe  dissemination  oi 
discord  among  tbe  !RablLns.  Cruel  tortures  in  Nirya 
^biring  the  whole  eontlouanoe  of  a  world,  is  tbe  retri* 
bntion  of  audi  crimes.  But  tbe  Daitya,  who  have 
disli^eved  the  doctrine  of  Gautama(Budd*ha)ar^  ?on- 
dcmaed  toastiU  severer  punishment ;  their  tortures  wiU 
experience  no  vespite,  and  endure  to  all  eternity.  Other 
crimes,  audi  as  habitual  sins  of  leas  atrocity,  and 
afiences  aceompanied.  by  tbe  practice  of  several  virtues, 
am  punished  witbless  severity,  and  for  a  limited  period. 

Of  the  eight  krgehells,  four  are  called  oriri,  or  hot, 
aadfourrofoii^tfl,  or  cold:  and  one  day  in  the -infernal 
n^ons  is  equal  to  a  thousand  terreslrial  years* 


1. ' Tbe ^cruely irascible,  qnairelsome,  dishonest,  and  .BtJWy- 
JatnvioMs  are  cast  after  deatb  into  Sdaxi,  where  they  ^  ^l^M* 
are  tern  in  pieces  with  red  hot  pincers,  and  then  ex- ' 
posed  to  an  intense  cold.    Indue  time  their  dissevered 
limbs  are  -all  brought  together  again,  and  tbe  same 
process  is  repeated.    Tbis  alternation  of  reproduction 
and  torture  will  continue  for  500  infernal  years. 

£.  They  wbo  deride  parents,  magistrates,  Kahkns, 
(priests)  old  men,  or  students  of  the  )^o\y  books,  and 
ensnare  fish  or  other  .animals,  will  be  stretched  on 'a 
bed  of  fire,  in  Calasoi,  and  sawed  and  torn  with  burning 
aaws  and  hooks  for  1000  infernal  years. 

^S.  Tbe  slayers  of  oxen,  swine,  goats,  and  sucli  like 
animals,  hunters  by  trade,  kings  given  to  war,  oppres- 
siveministers  and  governors,  are  for  2000  years  ground 
between  four  burning  mountains  in  Sengota, 

4.  Those  who  will  not  assist  their  neighbours,  wbo 
deceive  and  vex  them  >  -who  slay  beasts  by  casting 
them  into  boiling  oil  or  water ;  wbo  are  drunkards, 
guilty  of  immodestactions  and  dishonour  to  others,  will 
have  their  bowels  consumed  by  fire  which  they  swfdlow 
for  4000  infernal  years.  Tbe  bell  to  which  tbis  class 
x>f  culprits  is  condemned,  bas  been  forgotten  by  our 
informant. 

5«  Robbers,  whether  by  tbefl,  guile,  Traud  or  vio- 
lence j  corrupt  judges,  blood-thirsty  usurpers,  un- 
sparing warriors  ;  those  who  use  false  measures,  and 
are  guilty  of  sacrilege,  shall  be  wasted  away  by  inces- 
sant draughts  of  iire>  and  smoke  for  8000  infernal 
years  in  the  bell  called  Mah^rorvsa, 

^€.  Hiose  who  slay  and  eat  tbe  flesh  of  hogs,  deer, 
and  such  beasts  3  who  manufacture  srmour ;  deal  in 
pork,  fowls,  wine,  or  poison  3  who  are  incendiaries ;  as- 
sassins and  spreaders  of  nets  and  gins,  shall  all  be  icolled 
headlong  from  a  lofty  volcano  into  the  hell  of  Tapana, 
and  caught  upon  an  iron  spit,  where  the  demons  can 
out  and  hack  them  at  their  leisure,  for  16,000  years. 

r.  The  daitya,  or  infidels,  are  suspended  bead 
downwards,  and  pierced  with  burning  spits  as  long  as 
a  palm-tree,  in  Mah^'-tapana. 

5.  But  Mahd^^amri,  or  tbe  burning  of  burnings  is  re- 
served for  parricides,  matricides,  &c.  L  e.  those  whose 
scales  drop  at  once,  without  tbe  smallest  counter- 
balance ;  and  this  tremendous  torment  lasts  throughout 
the  whole  duration  of  one  world. 

Each  of  the  larger  hells,  it  should  be  remarked,  is 
surrounded  by  40,040  subordinate  ones,  like  the  sa- 
tellites of  a  planet.  These  are  all  called  Usantree,  and 
it  does  not  clearly  appear  in  what,  excepting  capacity^ 
they  differ  from  their  larger  neighbours.  For  sensu- 
idists,  likewise  there  is  another  particular  place  of 
punishment,  which  is  compared  to  a.  kettle  of  boiling 
brass,  in  which  tbe  transgressors  are  immersed  for 
3000  years. 

One  of  tbe  most  remarkable  artidea,  in  the  Barman 
creed,  is  that  ^ieban  (Nirv&nt)  or  absorption  in  the 
divine  essence,  can  only  he  obtained  in  Jambu-dwfpaj 
for  it  is  there  only  that  incarnations  mak^  their  ap- 
pearance, and  personal  intercourse  with  an  incarnate 
^od,  whom  the  candidate  for  Nieban  can  imitate,  is 
an  indispensable  requisite  for  the  attainment  of  that 
beatitude. 

A  continued  series  of  dissolutions  and  reproductions 
is  one  of  the  most  prominent  tenets  in  the  doctrine  of 
tbe  Baudd*.ha9.  We  have  just  .seen  it  (exemplified  in 
their  account  of  future  torments  >  and  in  tbe  same 
manner  they  belie^'e  the  universe  to  be  successively 
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-  dissolved  and  renewed^  when  the  luxury^  ferocity,  or 
ignorance  of  men  has  reached  its  highest  pitch.  Fire 
is  the  destructive  agent  employed  in  the  first  case« 
water  in  the  second,  and  wind  in  the  last.  These  catas- 
trophes do  not  overwhelm  mankind  unprepared.  A 
celestial  Nat  descends  from  his  high  abode,  to  warn 
the  inhabitants  of  Jambu-dwfpa  of  the  approaching 
destruction,  1000  years  before  the  event ;  and  exhorts 
them  to  earn  a  place  amongst  the  blessed  Rtipa  and 
Arupa,  by  practising  the  four  cardinal  virtues  of 
charity,  reverence  for  age,  justice,  and  brotherly  love. 
His  preaching  produces  a  happy  effect,  and  is  succeeded 
by  a  sort  of  millenium,  copious  rains  occasion  abun- 
dant hanrests,  and  plenty  for  a  season  blesses  the 
labours  of  men  3  but  after  these  rains,  100,000  years 
pass  away  without  a  single  shower,  man  and  beast, 
and  all  the  productions  of  the  earth  perish ;  the  Genii 
of  the  sun  and  moon  repair  to  higher  regions,  and 
those  luminaries  disappear ;  but  two  suns  arise  in  their 

«  stead,  and  by  constantly  succeeding  each  other  in  their 
revolutions,  soon  dry  up  all  the  moisture  in  the  earth. 
One  sun  follows  another  till  the  seventh  completes  the 
conflagration,  and  like  the  flame  of  a  lamp,  when  the 
oil  and  wick  are  consumed,  at  last  expires  itself  for 
want  of  fuel.  A  corresponding  process  takes  place 
when  wind  or  water  are  the  destructive  agents.  The 
world,  after  each  reproduction,  exists  for  an  almost 
incalculable  period.  The  lives  of  the  first  generation 
of  men  continued  for  one  asenkyi  (sank*ha)  a  number 
expressed  by  an  unit  followed  by  sixty-three  zeros, 
according  to  the  Singhalese  3  but  far  exceeding  that 
amount  according  to  the  Barmans,  who  say  that  the 
drops  of  an  incessant  rain  falling  over  the  whole  sur- 
face of  the  earth  for  three  successive  years  would  only 
make  tip  one  asenkyi.  The  limits  of  the  posterity  of 
these  hoary  patriarchs  were  continually  abridged,  till 
ten  years  was  the  limit  assigned  to  human  life,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  extreme  depravity  of  mankind.  The 
alarm  occasioned  by  so  rapid  a  succession  of  genera- 
tions, produced  a  solitary  reform  in  men's  manners  3 
and  their  improved  morals  were  rewarded  by  a  gradual 
prolongation  of  life,  till  a  future  generation  lived 
through  a  whole  asenkyi.  Sixty-four  such  alternate 
decrements  and  increments  take  place  in  the  interval 
between  each  creation  and  succeeding  destruction  of 
the  world. 

The  reproduction  of  the  world  is  an  operation  which 
occupies  a  whole  asenkyi.  Rain  at  the  expiration  of 
that  period  begins  to  fall  in  drops  small  as  mustard 
seeds,  which  gradually  increase  in  size  till  they  are 
equal  in  bulk  to  1000  yojana  (=19,000  miles.)  This 
rain  fills  the  space  occupied  by  former  habitations,  and 
forms  a  paste,  which  is  swelled  by  the  wind  to  tlie 
former  size  of  the  world.  M(ru  gradually  ascends 
from  the  new  formed  crust,  the  other  1,010,000 
mountains  follow  in  order  3  and  thus  Dammata  or 
Fate  reproduces  a  world  in  every  respect  resembling 
the  former.  The  celestial  Riipa  and  Zian  attracted 
by  the  odour  of  the  new  formed  crust  of  earth,  assume 
human  bodies,  and  descending  from  the  sky  occupy 
the  vacant  space,  and  feed  upon  the  nectarious  soil,  tiU 
sordid  desires  render  them  worthy  of  punishment ;  the 
divine  crust  then  disappears,  their  transparent  bodies 
become  opaque,  and  night  surprises  the  inhabitants 
of  the  earth,  keeping  them  in  mournful  suspense,  till 
at  length  the  sun  rises  in  the  east.  Their  distress 
when,    in  his  dally  course,  he  has  passed    behind 


Mount  Mfru,  is  extreme ;  till  the  moon  makes  her  BUDD*- 
suppearance  and  consoles  them  for  the  want  of  his  ^^S»A. 
light.  At  first  there  was  no  distinction  of  sex  3  but 
gross  food,  such  as  rice,  produced  gross  desires  3  sex* 
ual  distinctions  reappeared,  and  marriage  was  intro- 
duced. ^  Some  holy  virgins  however  still  remain  3  and 
sages  called  Manuta  Biamma  (Mdnusa  Brdhmana?) 
devoted  themselves  to  religious  and  charitable  occupa- 
tions. They  preserved  their  chastity  inviolate,  till,  in 
the  times  of  more  degeneracy,  some  of  their  own 
order  married  for  the  purpose  of  raising  up  offispring ; 
and  hence  the  Br&hmans  arose.  One  of  them,  excelling 
the  rest  in  stature,  beauty,  and  observance  of  the  law« 
was  elected  their  Sovereign,  and  called  Mah&sa-mata, 
as  having  been  chosen  by  common  consent  3  Cattia,  as 
Lord  of  the  whole  earth  3  and  Rijk,  as  Inflicter  of 
legal  punishments.  From  him  Gddama  (Gautama) 
was  the  tenth  in  descent  3  and  he  had  thirty-fpur  suc- 
cessors. From  Mah&sa-mata  also,  the  Princes  sprang  3 
as  the  Brdhmans  (or  theologians)  from  Manusa  Biam- 
ma 3  the  Sath^  or  rich,  from  those  who  married  before 
the  Biamma  did  so  3  and  the  Sukiv^  or  artificers,  from 
the  rest  of  the  people.  So  that  we  have  here  a  distinct 
notice  of  the  Indian  castes  3  a  distinction  portiaUy 
unknown  amongst  any  of  the  Baudd'has. 

The  doctrine  of  Budd'ha,  as  may  be  inferred  from 
this  abstract,  is  defective  in  one  important  point  3  the 
belief  of  a  Supreme  Being,  the  creator,  preserver,  and 
governor  of  the  universe.  It  b  therefore  a  system 
without  a  beginning  or  an  end  3  and  if  it  be  really  that 
taught  by  the  sacred  books  of  the  Baudd'has,  they 
deserve  the  charge  of  atheism  laid  upon  them  by  the 
Br&hmans.  But  this  is  probably  not  the  case,  as  we 
shall  soon  endeavour  to  shew  3  and  whatever  we  may 
think  of  the  basis  on  which  it  is  built,  the  code 
itself  is  on  many  accounts  deserving  of  praise.  It 
unites,  as  Dr.  Buchanan  Hamilton  has  remarked  {As. 
Res,  vi.  955,)  the  temporal  promises  of  the  Jewish^ 
with  the  future  rewards  of  the  Cl^ristian  dispensation  $ 
all  its  states  of  beatitude  are  represented  in  the  glow- 
ing and  attractive  colouring  of  the  Mohammedan 
paradise  3  and  its  various  gradations  of  future  punish- 
ment have  the  plausibility  of  purgatory  3  but  its  priests 
are  not  like  those  of  the. Roman  Church,  intrusted 
with  the  dangerous  power  of  curtailing  their  duration. 
We  do  not  find  therefore  that  these  ecclesiastics  have 
been  enabled,  like  their  Roman  brethren,  to  increase 
the  power  of  their  order  by  the  accumulation  of  pro- 
perty 3  and  though  the  maintenance  of  the  priesthood 
holds  so  conspicuous  a  place  in  the  catalogue  of 
virtues  inculcated  by  Budd*ha,  his  numerous  priests 
from  China  to  Ceylon,  are  still  almost  entirely  dependant 
on  the  alms  of  his  votaries.  His  ritual  admits  of  no 
bloody  sacrifices  3  and  few  of  the  minute  and  endless 
ceremonies  by  which  the  pious  Hindii  is  oppressed. 
The  absolute  prohibition  of  the  destruction  of  animal 
life,  even  for  useful  or  beneficent  purposes,  is  plainly 
the  offspring  of  an  overstrained  benevolence  3*  just  as 
a  blind  veneration  for  celibacy  sprang  from  the  ascetic 
habits  so  congenial  with  the  mild  relaxing  infiuence 
of  a  tropical  climate.  Yet  notwithstanding  the  power- 
ful motives  presented  by  rewards  so  alluring,  and 
punishments  so  specific,  horrible,  and  protracted,  "  the 
practice  of  mondity  among  the  Barmans,"  we  are 
told,  **is  by  no  means  correct.  In  particular,  an 
almost  total  want  of  veracity,  and  a  most  insatiable 
cruelty  in  their  wars  and  punishments,  are  observable 
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WNy*  BmoDg  tbem  on  the  slightest  acquaintance.**  A  result 
'"**'"  80  inconsistent  with  the  principles  taught  b}  Buddha 
can^  howerer,  occasion  no  suspicion  to  the  Christian, 
who  has  learned  that  no  moral  edifice  can  stand 
except  it  be  built  on  one  foundation,  gratitude  to  the 
Alnaighty  Parent  and  Rulfer  of  the  universe  ;  a  founda- 
tion of  which  this  system  seems  entirely  destitute. 

The  priests  of  Gddama  (Gautama)  are  all  regulars, 
members  of  some  religious  community,  and  bound  by 
TOWS  like  those  of  the  monastic  orders  in  the  Church 
of  Rome.      In  the  Barman  language  they  are  called 
Rah^lns :  in  P&U,ThaTnea ;  and  by  Europeans,  Talapoins, 
probably  from   the  Siamese  term  ;   Pdn-gr^  (Great 
Virtue)  is  the  title  by  which  the  Barmans  commonly 
accost  them ;    and  Samana   (Sramana,    devotee)    is 
commonly  applied  to  them,  as  well  as  to  the  images 
of  Budd*ha,  when   attired,  as  those  figures  usually 
are,  in  the  priestly  habit.     Hence  it  has  been  sup- 
posed, that  the  Sarmani  or  Samanseans  of  the  ancients 
^ere  followers  of  Budd*ha  ;  but  a  passage  in  Clement 
of  Alexandria  seems  to  shew  that  these  were  only  a 
peculiar  order  of  ascetics,  such  as  the  Sang^sis  or 
Gda^^ns.      (^s.  Reg.  iz.    900.)     The    Rahkns    live 
together  in  convents  called  kianng,  each  of  which 
bas  a  superior,  called  Zara  (Jara,  reader ;)  and  the 
Z&ra-do  or  Clerk  of  the  Closet,  is,  as  might  be  sup- 
posed, considered  as  a  sort  of  Archbishop  or  General 
of  the  order,  though  he  does  not  appear  to  have  any 
legal   control  over  the  other  Ecclesiastics.      He  is 
ha  feet  the  highest  spiritual  person   in  the  Empire, 
and  receives  greater  external  honours  than  any  other 
subject.     In  this  land  of  etiquette  and  submission, — 
little    in  that   respect  inferior   to  China  it8elf,-^the 
homage  paid  by  the  laity  to  an  order  which  their 
religion  teaches  them  to  venerate,  must  necessarily  be 
rery   great.    Every  one  gives  way  when  a  Rahkn 
approaches.     Pdn-gr^  andBur^  (pr^)i  i<  c.  Great  and 
£x<:ellent,  are  the  titles  by  which  he  is  addressed  3  and 
the  priests  sometimes  are  allowed  even  to  whitewash 
their  convents,  and  thus  adorn  them  with  a  colour 
reserved  for  the  Deity  and  the  King.  Yet  their  manners 
are  simple,  and  their  morals  uncorrupted.    Women 
are  considered  as  beings  too  imperfect  to  appear  in 
the   presence  of  one   so  pure  and  abstracted  from 
earthly  desires  as  the  Zara-do  :  and  the  streets  are 
spread  with  cloth  while  he  goes  barefooted  to  collect 
eleeniosynary  rice,  and  bestow  his  blessing  on  the 
prostrate  multitude.     The  benevolence  of  the  Rahkns 
is  active  and  unaffected ;  the  prisoner,  the  stranger^ 
and  the  indigent,  are  sure  to  receive  their  assistance  ; 
and  another  peculiarity  in  their  character  is  the  com- 
plete toleration  which  they  exercise  ;   though  willing 
to  make  converts,  and  zealous  for  the  true  faith,  they 
are   never  inclined  to   persecute;   forming,  in   this 
respect,   a  striking  contrast  to  their  foes  the  Brdh- 
mans,   who  shew  no  mercy  to  apostates,  and  will  not 
receive  a  single  convert  from  any  other  creed.      The 
instruction  of  youth,  and  study  of  their  sacred  books, 
seem  to  form  the  sole  occupation  of  this  order  ;  for 
the  worship  in  the  temples  is  supposed  to  be  per- 
formed without  their  intervention.     This  supposition 
however  is  perhaps  erroneous,  and,  like  many  others, 
inrill  not  be  cleared  up  till  some  of  our  countrymen  in 
the  east   take  the  trouble    to  make  more  accurate 
inquiries  into  the  ritual  observed  by  the  followers  of 
Budd'ha.    Formerly  there  were  convents  of  women  as 
well  as  men,  as  is  still  the  case  in  Tibet ;  but  thie 
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latter  Barman  Emperors  have  in  great  measure  pro-  BUDD'- 
hibited  women  from  making  vows  of  perpetual  BISM. 
celibacy,  and  none  below  an  advanced  age  are  now 
admitted  into  imy  religious  order.  The  ceremonies 
by  which  that  service  is  accompanied,  and  the  interro- 
gatories by  which  the  qualifications  and  determination 
of  the  candidate  are  ascertained,  are  all  recorded  in 
the  Cammua,  of  which  translations  may  be  found  in 
the  works  of  Dr. (Buchanan)  Hamilton  and  FraPaolino 
di  San  Bartolomeo  cited  below.  As  in  similar  cere- 
monies in  the  Roman  Church,  the  novices  are  sur- 
rounded with  every  thing  splendid  and  attractive 
immediately  before  they  finally  quit  the  world  and  bid 
adieu  for  ever  to  the  pleasures  of  the  senses ;  but 
when  about  to  be  presented  to  the  Rahkns  for  admis- 
sion into  the  sacred  order,  they  are  stripped  of  all 
their  finery,  and  clad  in  the  yellow  robe,  which  is  the 
distinctive  dress  of  those  who  have  forsaken  all  for 
the  service  of  Gautama. 

The  Barmans  have  likewise  their  anchorets  or 
Zdgls  (Jdgls)  who  live  in  woods  and  caves,  the  victims 
of  voluntary  penances;  and  veneration  for  sacred 
relics  is  as  much  a  part  of  Barman  as  it  is  of  Roman 
Catholic  devotion.  Over  these  holy  deposits  pyra- 
midical  temples  are  erected,  raised  on  a  terrace  of 
great  elevation,  surrounded  by  a  group  of  smaller 
pyramids,  and  crowned  with  a  gilt  umbrella  of  iron 
filagree  hung  with  bells.  They  are  often  one  solid  mass 
without  any  opening,  and  may  then  be  considered  as 
a  monument  covering  the  sacred  remains ;  but  most 
of  them  contain  images  of  the  God,  who  is  represented 
as  a  young  man  of  a  placid  countenance  and  in  the 
dress  of  a  Rahkn,  sometimes  sitting  cross-legged  in 
the  act  of  meditation,  sometimes  reclining  on  a  couch, 
at  others  standing  in  different  postures.  Stones  bearing 
the  impression  of  his  foot  are  also  peculiarly  objects 
of  devotion  ;  particularly  the  Samanol^  Sri-pad^  (or 
Amala  Sari-padi,  as  it  is  named  by  the  Barmans)  on 
Adam's  Peak,  in  the  centre  of  Ceylon.  The  favourites 
and  attendants  of  Gautama  are  also  venerated  as 
deified  beings )  and  their  images  are  placed  in  the 
temples  for  the  adoration  oi  the  multitude.  The 
Deities  of  the  Brdhmans  are  considered  as  heroes,  but 
receive  no  adoration.  Private  prayers  chaunted  with 
the  aid  of  rosaries,  offerings  in  the  temples,  parti- 
cularly on  the  changes  of  the  moon,  fasts  continued 
from  sun-rise  to  sun-set  at  a  certain  season  of  the 
year,  mirth  and  jollity  at  festivals,  especially  at  the 
commencement  and  close  of  their  Lent,  are  among  the 
many  of  their  religious  observances  tvhich  bear  a 
singular  resemblance   to  those  of  the  Roman  Church. 

The  religion  of  Budd'ha,  as  was  mentioned  in  the 
account  of  that  legislator,  was  introduced  into  the 
Barman  Empire  from  Aracan,  probably  in  the  eleventh 
century,  and  carried  thither  from  Ceylon  at  an  earlier 
period ;  and  it  deserves  to  be  remarked,  that  according 
to  the  Zara-do  or  High  Priest  of  the  Barmans,  "a  true 
and  legitimate  priest  of  Godama  is  not  to  be  found, 
except  in  that  Empire,  or  in  the  island  of  Ceylon." 
{A*.  Res.  vi.  ^73.)  A  declaration  which  proves  that 
the  worshippers  of  Budd*ha  are  divided  into  two  dis- 
tinct sects,  and  explains  why  there  is  so  much 
difiEerence  between  the  outward  forms  and  observances 
of  the  southern  and  northern  or  eastern  votaries  of 
that  Deity.  This  will  be  more  evident  when  we  come 
to  consider  the  religious  opinions  and  ceremonies  of 
the  Chinese^  Tibetians,  and  T&t^s. 
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BUDD*-       The  sacred  books  of  the  Baiidd'has  were  all  originall  j 
HfSM.     written  in  the  P^^  an  ancient  dialfict  ef  the  Sanscrit^ 
BUDGE.  ^°^  ^^  ^^  sacred  language  of  most  of  the  Indo- 
Chinese  nations.  {Js.  Reg.  ix.  161.  97€,)   We  cannot 
therefore  expect  to  have  any  complete  accounts  of  the 
religion  and  literature  of  the  Buddliists,  till  that  idiom 
has  been  studied  by  some  intelligent  Europeans.    It 
is  to  be  lamented  that  no  provision  is  made  in  Ceylon 
for  the  instruction  of  the  public  functionaries  in  the 
language  of  the  people  whom  they  are  sent  to  govern* 
As  it  is,  except  the  missionaries,  no  one  seems  to  have 
thought  of  studying  the  languages  current  in  that 
island.      The  P&li  has  not  however  escaped  their 
notice,  and  a  Grammar,  commenced  by  the  late  Mr. 
T^lfrey,  has  been  £nished  by  Mr.  Clough,  and  offered 


ibr  publication  to  the  Asiatic  Society.    FnuDAvaand  BVODb. 
Siam  also  we  mi^  soon  expect  a  key  to  that  i»;ic?i<uit     H2EM. 
derivative  of  the  Sanscrit,  for  the  late  Mr.  Felix  Carey,  ITDENOS 
son  of  the  well  known  xmssionary  at  Serampoor^  left  a    ayR£S. 
PdU  Grammar  with  a  Sanscrit  translaiion  among  his 
unpublished  manuscripts. 

Asiatic  Researches,  i.  iv.  vL  163.  vii.  32.  397.  viii. ; 
Ward's  Rdigion  of  ike  Hindoos^  4  vols.  4to.  and  8vo. 
ii.  806.  >  Craufurd*s  Researches,  1.  816,-  £Llaproth*s 
Asia  Polyglotta,  121  j  Symes*  Embas^  to  Aoa ;  Coxe't 
Residence  in  ihe.Burmhan  Empirei  Asiatic  Journal^ 
Journal  Asiaitque ;  FtLolini  a  S.  Bartolomeo  Mumtum 
Borgianum,  Rom.  179S  -,  Taylor's  Translaiion  ^  the 
Prah6d*ha  Chandr^dapa, 


BUDGE,  cu ")     Perhaps  knmediBtely  irom  the  Fr. 

BvBGEE.  j*'bouger,  to  stir,  flit^  remove,  part 
front"  Cotgrave.  Bouger,  Skinner  suggests,  is  from 
the  It.  wdgere,  from  the  Lat.  vohere,  to  roll,  or  torn. 
Menage  directs  us  to  the  Ger.  wegen,  be^wegeuj  to 
move  ;  A.  S.  wag^ian,  to  wag. 

Yet  Percie  as  lie  was  a  most  conrageous  kniglit. 
Ne'er  budg*d  till  hb  laat  breath,  but  in  the  field  was  dain. 

nroftom,    I^aiy^Udon^  Song  22, 

The  vice-admind  of  the  huTkes  being  a  "head,  would  neither 
strike  flag  nor  eaile,  but  paiaed  on  without  An^i^,  wheienpMi 
our  adniirall  lent  him  a  piaoe  of  ordinance,  wluch  they  repaycd 
doable,  sotliat  we  grew  'to  some  little  quarreL 

Hakluyt,    Voyage,  if e,  Edward  Feuton,  v.  iiL  fbl.  796, 

Au^PVBD.  We  hate  alike  : 

Not  AflHcke  ownes  a  serpent  I  abhorre 
More  then  thy  fame  and  enuy  :  fix  thy  f(Kft. 
Mak.  Let  the  first  budget  dye  the  othera  alaoe, 
And  'the  gods  doome  mmjaflBr. 

Shaktpemre,    Corioiamm^  toX,  6. 


If  the  cuatomere  or 
upon  my  badt,  he*d 
himself. 


guesiB  are  to  be  donned  all  the  burden  liss 
lief  oat  that  i^lass  as  budge  after  them 
GoidMuuth.    The  Vicar  </  Wak^ld. 


Buoos,ff(&'.  1  Ihi^ge,  Mr.  Warlon  says  is  fur  5 
Bu'voTKBss.  5  and  Serenius,  lambskin,  peUis  agninu. 
Perhaps  from  bock,  whidi  in  Ger.  is  the  name  given 
to  the  ram  as  well  as  to  the  gosft,  deer,  &c.  The  wovd 
appears  to  have  been  applied  to  the  dress  or  habit  of 
those,  from  whom  was  expected,  or  who  professed  to 
preserve,  great  austerity  of  life ;  and  thus  to  have 
acquired  its  application ;  viz.  rigid,  severe. 

Com.  O  foolishness  of  men  I  that  lend  their  ears 
To  those  hudge  doctors.df  the  Stoic  fur. 
And  fetrh  their  prpcepts  from  the  Cynic  tub, 
Praising  the  lean  and  sallow  abstinence. 

JUUton,     Comusy  1.  707. 

If  (hey  mean,  as  more  probably  their  meaning  was,  thait  jwugh 
garment  qioken  of  Zac.  siii.  4,  we  may  then  behold  the  pitttiil 
store  of  learning  and  tlieology,  which  these  deceivers  have  thought 
sufficient  to  uphold  their  creidit  with  the  people,  whn,  though  the 
rancour  that  learens  them  have  somewhat  quickened  the  common 
drawling  of  <their  pulpit  elocution,  yet  for  want  of  vtoek  enough 
la  acripUire  phrase  to  serve  the  necessary  uses  of  their  malico, 
tl^y  are  become  so  liberal,  as  to  part  freely  with  their  own  budge- 
gmoms  irom  off  their  baoks,  and  bestdw  them  on  the  magistrate 
4S  a  rough  garment  to  deceive. 

Id,     Oh  the  Artieki  of  Peace,  r,  i.  f  ol.  355. 

A  Sara  for  goodnesse,  a  great  Bellona  for  budgenesit 
Tor  myldnesse  Anna,  for  chastltyc  goodly  Susanna. 

Stmmgkuret  in  WurPm.     Bngktk  Poettf,  v.  iil.  y.  461. 


BuDGB,  in  Zoology  a  vulgar  provincial  name  of  the 
Sahno  Trutta^  or  Sea  Trout. 

BUDG£T,  Fr.  bougettci  It.  bolgia;  Dutch,  hoegeit, 
boqiiet,  boegie,  Vossius^  de  Vitiis,  1.  1.  c.  ii.  thinlLS  it  is 
from  the  Lat.  bulga.  It  is  more  probably  from  the 
Ger.  bug^en^  bog^en^  fieciere  in  concavum  vel  convexumi 
A.  S.  bug'<m^  to  bow^  to  bow  out>  to  hollow  out. 

Then  if  thou  const  coyne  onough  to  spend, 
Leame  "fiist  tO'apare  thy  budget  at  the  biinke^ 
60  dkalltha  hcrttome  he  the  faster  honnd. 

CfatcoigHe.    Ulemoriet, 

TfaiB  brfag  «sp9«d  afiove  «ff,  oar  aoul£ors  hot  set  upon  their 
passage,  st^fed  ouely  lisr  this,  that  the  masters  of  the  works 

Sromlsed  to  frame  ori4ges  of  budgets  or  bottles  made  of  beasts 
ides  that  were  slaine.  Htitland.    Ammimna,  fol.  274. 

Dionenos,  whea  ho  saw  Sne  make  means  to  drink  out  of  the 
ball  of  his  hand*  cast  awaj  the  £sh  or  cop  that  he  carried  in  his 
budget.  Id.  Plutarch,  fol.  207. 

But  oh  th'  important  budget !  usher'd  in 
With  such  heart-shaking  music,  who  can  say 
What  are  its  tidings  ?  Xknofer,    TVwA,  book  ir. 

BUDWEIS,  a  €irole  of  Bohemia,  which  forms  the 
southern  eaEtremity  and  most  elevated  part  of  the 
country,  and  is  separated  from  Austria  by  a  range  of 
high  mountains  on  the  south  and  east.  The  river 
MoAdau  has  its  source  among  these  ridges,  and  in  this 
district  receives  the  waters  of  the  Malsch  and  other 
streams.  This  Circle  is  principally  composed  of  forests 
and  sheep  wallcs,  and  abounds  in  game.  It  contains 
nine  towns  with  numerous  villages,  and  a  population 
of  about  170,000  individuals.  The  chief  town  has  the 
same  name  as  the  Circle,  and  about  4600  inhabitants. 

BUENOS  AYR£S^  an  extensive  Viceroy^ty  in 
Spanish  America,  so  called  from  the  salubrity  of  its 
c&mate.  Its  l)oundaries  were  a  desert  on  the  norths 
Bcazil  «nd  the  Atlantic  on  the  east,  Patagonia  on  the 
south,  Peru  and  Chili 'On  the  west.  Its  extreme  length 
was  1600  miles,  and  its  breadth  1000.  It  was  divuled 
into  tiie  "five  Provinces  -of 

Buenos  A3rrea,  or  Rio  de  la  Plata  j  chief  town^ 
Buenos  Ayres,  Santa  Fe^  Monte  Video,  andMaldonado. 

P»«gn^i  Assuovption. 

Tucuroaa ;  San  Jago  del  Estero,  Cordova. 

Los  Charcos,  or  Potos' )  La  Plata,  PotosU  ISanta 
CroK,  La  Boa. 

Ohiquito,  or  Cuaoe;  Mondoaa^  Saa  Juan  de  JaI^Bp 
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Bui  tte  evBBtB  which  haive  receatly  ocourred,  and 
9  slMoeennin^whilffwe  write  on  the  S|)aai8h  Arae*- 
domimons^  induce  us  to  postpone  the  detail?  con- 
cecning  thU  district  till  a  later  article. 

BUFF,  o.      *]      Fr.  buffe,  buffeter  ;  It.  bofetto  ;  Sp. 

Bor#,  Ik         I   bofeMta,     Skinner  and  Junius  think 

Bu'rrKT>  V.    >from  puff,  to  blow  j  in  Fr.  bouffer.  in 

Bu'ffbt,  n.    I  Ger.  p^en,  is  y?are,  ^flrrc  cum  sono, 

Bu'ppBTiNO.  J  puUare,facere  utsonet,  whence,  Wach- 

ter  continues,  puff  is  the  sound  from  a  blow,  whether 

of  a  stick  or  fist.     In  Swe.  puff  is  a  blow.     Menage  and 

Le  Duchat  observe  that  soufflci^  and  buffete  are  equi- 

▼alient*     '*  SoufflsU^  •tea  puffed,  or  blown  ;  also  to 

cuff,  box  or  clap  oa  the  ear. '  Cotgrave. 

Whume  be  hmddr  teid  tiKse  thingis  oon  of  ttw  mynystriff 
noadyrtge  nyglt  g«f  n  bufi  to  Jlresos  and  seide,  nnaweristthoa  so 
to  the  Bisschop.  WicUf.    Jon.  ch.  zzvlii. 

He  hoffatede  me  afaoute  yt  mouthe. 

Fieri  PUmkman.     ViHon^  p.  407. 

AodlMft  the  §|watBe^M  ofTsaelaciouiis  entrauoce  me  in  pride, 
the  pricke  of  my  flecbe  an  aungil  of  aathanas  is  ghoaan  to  me 
thirha  buffxte  me.  WtcUf.    2  C^rfnth.  ch.  zii. 

And  kak.  I  Bbolit  be  oalled  oat  of  meaBim  tfaonnr  y*  aBons* 
dauBB  ofl  svo^lMioav  ther  was  gtoen  ynta  mm  mifMxaem  of 
die  fleshe,  the  messenger  of  Satan  to  bt^fkt  wm :  bceamc  i  sludii 
aos  te  asodtat  •at  off  nMvnv.  Bible,  1551 . 


Ulan  thci  spifthi  hi  \&s  face,  and^  smeCen  him  wStIt  U^eiia, 
<iiQtae  garen  strokia  with  thepavrmeof  her  hondis  in  his  face. 

Wtclif.    Matthew,  ch.  zxri. 


8p«fe  lli^  ia.  hivface  and  hu^eted  bym  with  fistes.  And 
other  smote  hym  with  the  ,pa]me  of  their  handes  on  the  Ikce, 
snyingo.  Bible,  1551. 

For  as  sayth  Seint  Barnard,  while  that  I  live  I  shal  hare  re- 
memhrance  of  tfie  fsnle  spitlliig  that  nen«spilten-  ia  his  fiue,  of 
the  Jig^iKerthat  mt»  yave  him. 

Ckmtmr,    The  PemmeM  Tale,  t.  iL  p.  297. 

Frr2.  Bravely  ran  Red-hood 
Tliere  was  a  shock, 
^o  hare  bn^d  ovtthe  blood 
Smn  OQgbt  bet  e  block. 

BenJonum,    Vndenooed,  fol.  277. 

Kathelease  so  sore  a  huff  to  him  it  lent 

lliat  made  him  reele,  and  to  his  bresthis  berer  bent. 

Spemer.    Faerie  Queene,  book  il.  can.  5. 

The  28th.  day  of  April,  diners  yoong  men  of  j*  citie  picked 
qnarrells  to  certaine  strangers,  as  they  passed  by  y*  streetes,  some 
Ibey  did  strike  tthmfited,  and  some  they  tfirewinto  the  ohanel. 

St9».    jhmo,  1515.  Hettry  VIJL 

Morttmer  comyng  into  a  schole,  and'  fyndlng  not  Homer's 
wodtfatfaer  he  game  the  master  a  bu^et  with  his  ^te. 

A.  Ooldikf.    JiuHke,  Ded.  il 

9f  foed  right  thersftre,  the  fight  with  fists  goetb  first :  wrest- 
iepfoUoiratbhi  the  aeeaad  place  :  aad:ninmag  oemmetkin  the 
lait:  for  that  h^ettimg  gepmsentefli  the  charging  of  the  enemy^ 
and  the  avoiding  of  the  recharge. 

IfoUand.    Plutarch,  fbl.  593; 

Hlawejfcward  mates  th*  .Aolian  bag  unbind, 
ESxpecting  treaanres,  bnt  ootrosfa'd  a  wind  ;: 
The  BodUeirhnnricaBe  inthonder  rears^ 
Bufeti  the  bark^  and  whirls  4t  from  the  shores. 

Bf9ome,    Spistleto  FhnioM. 

Thitai  to  one  ferpeee-thia  a|!peeie  the-seope. 
To  weigh  tiie  danger' with  the  doubtful  hope  | 
Though,  sorely  huffetted  by  ev'ry  sea, 
Otr  bnll  unbroken  long- may  try  a-lee; 

~  The  Shinmraek.  e»L.%., 


l%ose  planks-  of  tough  and  hardy  oak,  tiiat  used  (or  vears  te 
beasKlhe  hwffete  of  the  Bay  of  Btscay,  are  nowtumcd,  with  their 
waqped  ^oain^  and  empty  trmmion  holes,,  into  rarf  wretched  pake 
fiit  theendoanre  of  a  wretohed  faiin.-yard. 

Burke.    Letter  to  Lord  Auckland. 


BcFP,  n.  ^      Bug,  buffle,  or  buffalo.  Fr.  bufk ; 

Buff,  adj.         \  It.  and  Sp.  bufalo ;  Dutch  and  Ger. 

Bu^FFA£0,         \  buffel ;  Lat.  bubalus ;  Gr.  fittfioKof. 

Bi/fflb,  I      The  Fr.  bufle,  (basuf  sauvage)  is 

Bo'fflkhsad.  i  perhaps  immedihtely  from  the  Fr. 
bai^.    See  Bbsf. 

Buff  16  also  applied  to  a  leather  made  of  the  skin  of 
the  aoimal.  And  to  the  colour  of  that  leather.  Buffle^ 
headi  having  the  head  of  a-  Iwffle  or  buffalo^  a  large> 
thiok,  illformedr  head^     Skinner. 

To  stand  bvff,  is,,  perhaps,  to  stand  sturdy  as  a  buff 
er  an  ox. 

Neither  had  the  Greeks  any  experience  of  those  neat  or*  hufiew 
called  Vri  and  Bisontes :  &  yet  the  forrest  of  India  be  full  of  wild 
hulS&kine.  Holland,    P/tfite,  iL  foL  323. 

I  did  see  Khera  fiurre  off  not  ableto  ditcerne  them  perfbctly,  but 
their  steps  shewed  that  their  feete  were  clouen».  and  bigger  then 
flsete  of  oamels,  L  seppose  them,  to  be  a.  kind  of  bttffm  which  t 
seed  to  bee  in  the  countreyes  adiacent,  and  very  many  in  the 
firme  land. 

ffakluyt.     Voyage,  ifc.  v.  iii.  fol.  133.  Anthofty  Purkhunt, 

Item,  ten  or  twelve  good  ahirts  of  male  being  very  good  or  else 
none,  that  may  abide  the  shot  of  an  arrow,  and  two  &M^ierkins. 

Jd.  Voyage,,  tfc.  v.  i.  362.  Air^un  Bdwarde. 

So  fell  thia  ftv^b-headed  giant  by  the  band  of  Don  Quiiote. 

Gaytbn.    iTotts  on  Don  Quixote,  ill.  t* 

One  Hhing^  'tie  tme,  we  ongbtttD-  teii. 
He  Kv'd  and  dy'd  a  colonel ; 
And  for  the  good  old  oanse  atsod  &s^,. 
'Gainst  away  »  hitlee  kick  and  cuff. 

Butler,    Hudibrai^EpUaph. 

Tliis  goodfy  goose,  att  featlier'd  Uke  a  Jay^ 
So  gravely  ridn,  sod  so  demnrehr  gey, 
Iiast  night  t'  adorn  the  court,  did  overload 
HerbaM  6i{^  forehead  with  a  high  commode. 

Halifas,     On'tke  CounUu  Dowagitr  of  » 


BI/PF. 

Bur. 

FONIA. 


Thefirst  ifT  remember,  is  a  aoif  of  ^t;^  waistcoat,  made  anlhiai 
fashion,  very  plain  and  wHhont  Che  least  omaments. 

Ooldemith,    Some  Farticulare  relative  to  Charlet  XIT^ 

A  hoase  thete  is  (end  that's  eaongli) 

Prooi  whence  one  fotal  Bseminfr 
Abnee  of  werrion  not  inbtify 

Bur  rustling  in  their  lilka  and.tisBaBB.. 

Oray.    ALong  St^it^ 

nwagh.  foob,.  like  yon,  mef  tiiiiiiaaK  songh,. 
And  scora  ase^  Isease  I  am  in  h^ff. 
Yet  your  oentempt  I  glad  receiee,. 
lis  all  the  fome  that  you  can  give. 

Var.  aS'thar  sickening  eye  con.  sweep  around,. 
Tis  all  one  desert,  desolate  and  grey, 
Graz'd'  I^  the  suUen  buffalo  alone. 

Thomtou.    Liberty,  part  1. 

Buffalo,  in  j&olbgy,  the  vulgar  name  of  the  Bos 
bubalus. 

BUFFET,  n.  Hickea  says,  "  Bufet  GtdL  abaau,  in 
quo  pocula-et  aliiaad  mensam  reponuntur.  Compositum 
est  ex  Francicis  vel  Sax.  bead,  mensa ;  et  fai  veL  vai  / 
Sax.fietfat,  vas^** 

Bat  hark  !  the  eharmiag  eloeks  ta  dinner  call, 
A  hundred  footsteps  scrape,  the  marble  ball : 
Tile  rich  bi^et  well  coloured  serpents  grace. 
The  gaping  TVitons  spew  to  washtyonr  face. 

Poge.     The  Uto  i^JUnhet. 

BUFFONIA,  in  Botany,  a  genua  of  plants>  class 
Telrandria,  ordep  Dlgynia.  Generic  character  :  calyx 
o£  four  leaves ;  corolla  of  four  petals  ^  capsule  unilo- 
cular, two-seeded. 
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BUP- 
FONU. 

BUG. 


The  only  species  of  tbis  ffenu?,  is  the  B.  tenuifoUa,  or 

slender  Buffonia,  a  native  of  Britain. 

BU'FFOON,  ».^      Fr.   bovffbn;    It.   buffone  s    Sp. 

Bi/pFOON,  n,      I  bufan,    Wachter  thinks  from  the 

Bu^PFOONBRY,     \  French,  houffen  ,•   Ger,  puffen,  to 

Bi/FFooKixof     j  puff,  to  blow.  Sahnasius, — because 

Bi/ffoonly.       I  they    {scurra)    puffed   out   their 

cheeks  in  mimo  to  receive  h^s  or  blows  that  they  might 

sound  the  louder.     Ferrarius,  because  they  received 

the  hiffs  or  blows  of  others,  (and  for  the  amusement 

of  others,)  upon  their  cheeks  puffed  out.      Du  Cange, 

because  they  amused  the  spectators  hy  huffing  or  cuffing 

each  other.     See  Wachter  in  V.  Piffen,  and  Menage 

in  F.Bouffon, 

Bouffonner,  Cotgrave  says,  is  to  buffoonize  it,  to  play 
the  fool,  jeaster,  buffoon, — basely  to  get  a  living  by 
jeasts  or  jeasting. 

A  buffoon,  Junius  says,  is  a  shrewd,  and  crafty  court 
fool,  a  fool  of  plesaunce,  such  as  Kings  and  great  men 
love  to  entertain. 

Who,  in  the  great  duke's  court,  huffoont  hv&  compliment, 
According  to  the  cbanfc  of  meats  in  season, 
At  every  free  lords  table* 

Ford,     T/ufandet  Chaste  and  Noble,  act  iii.  so.  1. 

He  giveth  counsel  unto  Kings  and  Princes  tbat  be  lovers  and 
favourers  of  literature,  to  abide  rather  tbe  reading  and  hearing 
of  military  narrations,  and  stratagems  at  their  feasts  and  banquets, 
yea,  and  scurril  talk  of  huffootu,  pleasants,  and  gesters,  then  any 
questions  propounded  or  discussed,  as  touching  musicke  or  poetry. 

Holland.    Plutarch,  fol.  487. 

Yet  through  all  changes  of  his  shifting  scene 
Still  constant  to  hnj^oon  and  harlequin. 
As  if  he  'ad  made  a  prayer,  than  his  of  old 
More  foolish,  that  turo'd  all  he  touch'd  to  gold. 

Duke,     The  Review, 

The  first,  are  those  hufoon*  that  have  a  talent  of  mimicking  the 
speech  and  behaviour  of  other  persons,  and  turning  aU  their 
patrons,  friends,  and  acquaintance,  into  ridicule. 

Tatler,  No.  268. 

Be  pleased,  therefore,  once  for  all  to  let  these  centlemen  knov, 
that  there  is  neither  nurth  nor  good  humour  in  hooting  a  young 
fellow  out  of  countenance  \  nor  that  it  will  ever  constitute  a  wit, 
t<^  conclude  a  tart  piece  of  bt^oonery  with  a  what  makes  you 
blush  t  Spectator,  No.  443. 

Amp.  Tliis  must  either  be  a  dream,  or  drunkenness,  or  mad- 
ness in  thee :  leave  your  buffooning  and  lying,  I  am  not  in  the 
humour  to  bear  it,  sirrah.  Dryden,    Amphitrion,  act  iii. 

But  in  the  present  state  of  men's  minds  and  affairs  do  not  flatter 
yourselves  that  they  will  piously  look  to  the  head  of  our  church 
in  the  place  of  that  pope,  whom  you  make  them  forswear ;  and 
out  of  all  reverence  to  whom  you  bully,  and  rail,  and  buffoon 
them.  Burke.  Second  Letter  to  Sir  H,  Langriche, 

No  more  my  titles  shall  my  children  tell, 
The  old  buffoon  will  fit  my  name  as  well ; 
This  day  beyond  its  term  my  fate  extends. 
For  life  is  ended  when  our  honour  ends. 

Goldsmith,    Prologue  of  Laberius, 

'  They  [pantomimes]  were  at  first  introduced  upon  the  stage,  as 
Scaliger  supposes,  to  succeed  the  chorus  and  comedies,  and  divert 
the  audience  with  buffoon  postures  and  antic  dances. 

Melmoth.    Pliny,  letter  zxir.  book  vii. 

BUG,  ^  In  Swed.  puke  is  diabolus ;  Isl.  puke, 
Bu^GBEAR,  \da:mon,  Scotch,  powke.  Of  unknown 
Bu'gabo.    J  origin.    But  see  the  next  Bug,  i,  e.  big. 

Applied  to  some  ugly  object  to  terrify  children,  or  any 

persons  easily  terrified  or  frightened. 

He  neither  leamcth,  nor  worketh  any  lOger  for  payne  of  y  rod 
or  for  fear  of  bugges  or  pleasure  of  apples,  but  doth  all  thynges 
of  his  ounc  courage.  TyndalL,  Workes,  fol.  10. 


£uen  so  veryly  thitl  ye  MtSX  the  lav  of  Chriit,  and  not  with      BUG 
smytiog  your  bretheren  and  pntUng  stomblyng  bkickes  btfoft        ^^ 
theyr  weake  fecte,  and  killyng  theyr  consciences,  and  making  BCGBY 
them  more  afrayde  of  shadowcs  and  bugges,  then  to  breake  theyr 
fathers  eommaundments,  and  to  trust  in  wordes  of  winde  and 
vanitie  more  then  in  theyr  fathen  promise. 

TyndaU.    IForkes,  t<>L  196. 

Matrimony  hath  euer  been  a  blacke  bugge  in  their  sinagoge 
and  churche.  Bale,  Notary,  Pre/.  4.  1. 

As  silly  children  dare  not  bend  their  eye, 

Where  they  are  told  strange  bug  beares  haunt  the  place. 

Or  as  new  mousters  while  in  bed  they  lie 
nieir  fearefull  thoughtes  present  before  their  face. 

Fairfax,     Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  book  xiU.  St.  18. 

And  here  by  the  way  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  Uking  of  this 
carak  wrought  two  extraordinary  effects  in  England  :  first  th^  it 
taught  others,  that  caracks  were  no  such  bugs  but  that  they  might 
be  taken. 

Hakluyt.    Voyage,  ifc.  Sir  Francis  Drake,  r,  ii.  p.  2.  fol.  123. 

Yet  were  they  but  fooles  and  madde  menne,  to  thinke,  that 
either  so  mighty  a  prince  could  be  feared  with  bugges  and  rattles. 

Jewel,    Defence  of  the  Apologia. 

There  being  nothing  so  extravagant  and  outrageously  wild, 
which  a  mind  once  infected  with  atheistical  sottishness  and  dis- 
belief, will  not  rather  greedily  swallow  doun,  than  admit  a  Deity, 
which  to  such  is  the  highest  of  all  paradoxes  imaginable,  and  the 
most  affrightful  bug- bear, 

Cudworth,    InteUectual  System,  foU  1(K». 

What  has  th'is  bugbear,  death,  that's  worth  our  cai«  f 

After  a  life  in  pain  and  sorrow  past. 
After  deluding  hope  and  dire  despair, 

I)eath  only  gives  us  quiet  at  the  last. 

fFalsh,  Sonnet,  Dtaih. 

Jocky  my  love,  nay  don't  you  cry  5 
Take  you  abroad  !  indeed  not  I ; 
For  all  the  bugaboes  to  fright  ye — 
Besides  the  naughty  horse  will  bite  ye. 

Uoyd.    Chit'Chat. 

— — — --^—  Then  might  Che  drunkard 

Reel  over  his  full  bowl,  and,  when  'tis  draln'd. 

Fill  up  anoUier  to  the  brim,  and  laugh 

At  the  poor  bugbear  death.  Blair.    The  Grave. 

Bug.  Big  sometimes  so  written.  Not  an  uncommon 
expression  in  the  North.  He  is  quite  bug;  i.  e.  great^ 
proud,  svtraggering. 

Hunt.  Daintv  sport  toward  Dalyell :  sit,  come,  sit,  sit  and  be 
quiet  \  here  are  kingly  bugs  words. 

Ford,    Perkin  Warbeck,  act  iii.  sc.  2. 

But  when  her  circling  nearer  doun  doth  pull. 
Then  gins  she  swell,  and  waxen  bug  with  horn. 
But  loose  her  light,  parts  clad  with  darknease  duU 
She  shows  to  us. 
More,  On  the  SouL    Pyschathanasia,  book  iii.  can.  3.  St.  63. 

Buo,  or  Boo,  a  large  river  of  Poland,  which  ori- 
ginates near  the  town  of  Lembei^  in  Galicim,  and 
flowing  towards  the  north,  and  afterward  to  the  west, 
forms  the  boundary  between  the  Polish  and  the 
Russian  governments  of  Volh^nia  and  Grodno.  It 
finally  enters  the  Vistula,  near  the  town  of  Zakroczyn^ 
north-west  of  Warsaw.  The  Bog  is  the  Hypanis  of  the 
ancients. 

BUGCY,  a  small  Province  in  the  old  division  of 
France,  separated  by  the  Rhine  from  Dauphiny  and 
Savoy.  Its  length  is  about  sixty,  and  its  breadth  six- 
teen miles  3  its  superficial  area  is  estimated  at  SOO 
square  miles.  It  first  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
French  in  1601,  when  it  was  received  from  the  Duke 
of  Savoy  in  exchange  for  the  Marquisate  of  Saluzzo; 
It  is  now  included  in  the  department  of  the  Ain  5  and 
its  chief  products  are  black  cattle,  wood,  hemp,  but&r 
and  cheese. 
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BITGLE,  or  ^      SeeBvLL.  Mr.  TVrwhit  says,  that 

Bx/isL,  > (mgle-kom  is  a  drinking- vessel  made 

Bungle- HOBN.  j  of  hom^  and  that  he  has  been  told, 

thai  in  some  part  of  the  North  a  bull  is  now  called  a 

bugle. 

Skinner  thinks  that  bugle-horn  is  bucula  comif. 
LyCj  that  bugle  is  the  bonasus  $  and  bugie-hom,  the 
horn  of  the  bonasus.  Junius,  that  bugle-horn  may 
be  derived  from  the  English^  to  bow  ;  A.  S.  bigan  or 
bmgan :  sc.  a  croolced  horn. 

These  are  the  beutes  which  ye  shall  eat  of  oxen,  ihepe,  & 
gootea,  hert,  roo»  and  bmgU,  wylde  goote,  micorne,  origen  and 

BikUt  1551.  JJemteramomy,  ch.  zrii. 


Janus  tit  by  the  fire  with  double  herd. 
And  drinketU  of  his  bugle  horn  the  wine. 

Chaucer.  The  FranAeline's  Tale^  v.  11565. 

Sahostonslie  Boreas  his  bugil  blew. 

The  dere  full  dcmc  doun  in-the  dalis  drew. 

G.  DougUu,    JEneitf  book  Tii. 

So  stoutly  Boreas  his  loud  (li^feblew 

Doun  to  the  dales  the  trembUng  deer  withdrew. 

Fetwh€S. 
Vnlcaa  now  makes  his  anril  ring, 
Dick  whistles  loud,  and  Maud  doth  sing ; 
And  Silino,  with  his  bugle  horn. 
Winds  an  imprime  unto  the  mom. 

Chiton,  The  Morning  ifuutrmina. 

The  bugle-horn  inspire,  whose  dam*rous  bray 
Shall  rouse  from  sleep  the  rebel  rout,  and  tune 
To  temper  for  the  labours  of  the  day. 

Smart,  The  Hop  Garden, 

BUILD,  r.'\     A.  S.  byldan,  is  to  confirm,  to  esta- 
Bc^iu>sa,    f  blish,  to  make  firm,  and  sure,  and  fast, 
Bu'iLDiNOj  ^to  consolidate,  to  strengthen  -,  and  is 
Bu'xLT.       3  applicable  to  all  other  things  as  well 
as  to  dwelling  places.     Huts  and  hovels  are  merely 
things  raised  up.    Buildings  should  be  confirmed,  esta- 
blished, strengthened  structures.    See  Tooke. 

The  Dutch,  beelden  ;  Ger.  bilden,  are  used  somewhat 
more  widely  ;  viz.  to  form  or  fashion,  to  express  or 
represent  the  form  or  image. 

ye  Englysse  and  fe  Saxons,  ^atalone  ^o  were, 

Grete  townes  and  castles  bygonne  bufde  and  rcre, 

^t  hii  adde  er  yeast  adoun.  JL  Ohucester^  p.  256. 

Nywe  abbeyes  he  made  vaste  Yft  gode  A^lstone, 

And  yer  nas  of  olde  house  in  )« load  non, 

)at  he  ne  amendede  myd  som  lond,  o^r  myd  bjldynge. 

M.  p.271. 

And  I  sey  to  thee  thou  art  Peter  and  on  this  stoon  I  scfaal  bilde 
my  chircbe  and  the  gatia  of  helle  schulen  not  have  myght  agens  it. 

ITirA/.    Matthew,  ch.  xrL 

Thought  I  bv  saint  Thomas  of  Kent 
This  were  a  feble  foundement 
To  bmlden  on  a  place  hie 
He  ought  htm  little  to  glorifie 
That  hereon  bilte,  God  so  me  saue. 

Chaucer,    The  third  Booh  of  Fame ,  foK  280. 

The  bird  that  sometime  built  within  my  breast. 
And  there  as  then  cbiefe  succour  did  receiue  ; 
Hath  now  elswhere  buiit  her  another  nest 
And  of  the  old  hath  taken  quite  her  leave. 
Tnetr.  jtuctort.  The  Louet  to  hi*  Lowe  hauiug  fonahen  him^  ^c. 

And  yet  these  bilderes  wiln  beggen,  a  bagge  ful  of  whete 
Of  a  pure  pore  man,  that  may  onethe  paye 
Half  his  rent  in  a  yere,  and  naif  ben  behynde. 

PiereJPlouhman,  Crede^  C.  1.  2. 

Jhesus  seith  to  hem  redden  yc  nevere  in  scriptnrts,  the  stoon 
vbiche  the  bilderi*  reproreden,  this  ismaade  into  the  held  of  the 
cornere.  WieU/l    Matthew,  ch.  nu. 

Jesus  sayde  mto  them ;  did  ye  nener  reade  in  thr  scriptures  : 
tbt  stone  which  the  byldert  refused  the  same  is  set  in  the  principal 
parte  of  the  comer.  Bible,  1551. 


And  whanne  he  went  out  of  the  temple  oon  of  hise  disriplis    BIUU). 
seide  to  him  maistir  bihoold  what  maner  of  stoones  and  what  ~ 

maner  bildinget.    And  Jesus  answcrde  and  seyde  to  him  seest    BULAK. 
thou  all  these  grete  byldiugis  tlier  schal  not  be  left  a  stoon  on  a 
stoon  which  schal  not  be  distryed.  Wiclif.  Marh,  ch.  ziii. 

And  as  he  went  out  of  the  temple,  one  of  his  disciplis  saj-dmto 
hero,  master,  se  what  stones,  and  what  byldynfie  are  here.  And 
Jesus  answered  and  sayde  mto  hym.  Seyst  thou  these  great 
byUUnges.  There  shall  not  be  lefte  one  stone  vpon  another,  that 
shall  not  bee  throwen  downe.  Bible,  1551. 

Hence  it  is  that  the  building  of  our  Sion  rise  no  fiuter,  because 
our  tongues  are  di^nded  ;  happy  were  the  church  of  God,  if  we 
all  speak  but  one  language;  whiles  we  differ,  we  can  build 
nothing  but  Babel ;  difference  of  tongues  caused  their  Babel  to 
cease  but  it  builds  ours. 

HaU,    Cont.  Of  Babel,  v.  L  fol.  792. 

Thrason  was  the  first  builder  of  towne  walls :  of  towers  and 
fortresses,  the  Cyclopes,  as  Aristotle  thinketh :  but  the  l^rin- 
thians,  according  to  Theophrastns. 

Holland,    PHnie,  fol.  188.  t.  1. 

After  tliat  ye  went  to  hym  into  the  towne  desyryng  him  to  se 
your  newe  buytdynges,  and  he  obeyed  in  euery  thynge  to  you, 
and  drank  of  your  wyne :  and  is  tiiis  y*  grete  loue  that  ye  shewed 
him  to  put  him  to  dethe  ?         Froiuart,    Cronyde,  r,  n.  C.  84. 

And  as  the  built,  so  different  is  the  fight ; 

Their  mounting  shot  is  on  our  sails  design'd : 
Deep  in  their  hulls  pur  deadly  bullets  light 

And  through  the  yielding  planks  a  passage  find. 

Dryden,    jtnnue  MiraUUs,  it  60. 

To  draw  up  stones  of  such  prodigious  weight, 
And  raise  th*  amazing  heaps  to  such  a  height. 
What  huge  machine,  what  forceful  instrument 
Did  your  blind  builder  of  the  world  inrent. 

Blachmore,   Creation,  book  It. 

Odes,  once  printed  cannot  well  be  altered  when  the  author  has 
already  said,  Uiat  lie  expects  his  works  should  live  for  erer :  and 
it  had  been  very  foolisn  in  my  friend  Horace,  if  some  years  after 
hlaEzegi  Mooumentum,  he  should  hare  desired  to  see  his  building 
taken  doun  again.  Prior,    Postscript, 

The  French  buildertf  clearing  away  as  mere  rubbisb  whatever 
theylbund,  and  like  their  ornamental  gardeners,  forming  every 
thing  into  an  exact  level,  propose  to  rest  the  whole  local  and 
general  legislature  on  three  bases  of  three  different  kinds. 

Bur  he,    Hejtection*  on  the  Revoluiion  in  France, 

An  object  placed  upon  the  top  of  a  high  buildings  appears  much 
less  than  when  placed  on  the  ground  at  the  same  distance. 

Reid,    Enquiry,  ch.  vi.  sec.  22. 

BUKOVINIA,  or  Bukowine,  a  Province  of  the 
Austrian  dominions,  bordering  upon  Russia  and 
Turkey,  and  more  particularly  encompassed  by  the 
Dniester,  Moldavia,  Transylvania,  Galicta,  and  Lodo* 
meria.  It  lies  on  the  north-eust  side  of  the  Carpathian 
range.  It  is  intersected  by  the  river  Pruth,  which 
flows  from  the  eastern  declivity  of  that  chain.  The^ 
south-west  of  this  Province  is  a  hilly  region,  being 
intersected  by  several  ramifications  from  the  Carpa- 
thian moimtains  ;  but  the  north-east  part  is  less  diver- 
sified, bearing  a  nearer  resemblance  to  the  plains  of 
Galicia.  The  whole  surface  contains  about  3650 
square  miles,  and  a  population  of  230,700  individuals ; 
among  which  there  are  nearly  2000  Jews,  and  about 
as  many  gypsies,  with  3000  Armenians  ;  the  rest  are 
chiefly  \Valachians.  The  Greek  Church  is  the  prevail- 
ing religion,  and  the  chief  town  is  Czernowitz.  This  is 
pleasantly  situated  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Pruth, 
about  140  miles  south-east  of  Lemberg,  is  the  See  of 
a  Greek  Archbishop,  and  contains  about  5400  inhabi- 
tants, with  a  provincial  school,  and  a  central  Custom- 
house. 

BULAK,  a  suburb  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Nile, 
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BULAR.  about  one  mile  to  tbe  nortB  of  Cairo,  it  may  be  caHed 
the  port  of  Lower  Egypt ;  and  has  evidently  arisen. 
from  the  huta  and  sheds  erected  for  the  convenience 
of  the  people  employed  upon  the  water.  It  is  now  a 
large,  ill-built  town,  containing  a  B&z4r,  Custom-house, 
several  occ^ls,  (caravanserais,)  and  fine  hamdms,  or 
baths.  The  space  between  the  city  and  Biilik  is  filled 
with  gardens,  and  affords  a  large- supply  of  fruit  and 
vegetables.  Opposite  to  Bdldk  is  the  village  of  £m- 
bibil,  the  only  place  in  £gypt,  according  to  Sonnini, 
where  any  tolerablle  butter  is  made.  According  to 
Leo,  this  was  built  before  any  other  town  on  the  Nile ; 
but  it  is  not  mentioned  by  Idrisi  or  Ibnul  Wardf.  It 
was  almost  destroyed  by  the  bombardment  of  the 
French  in  1799.  (Sonnini's  Egypt,  iii.  j  Volney's  Egypt, 
L ;.  Niebuhr*s  Re'ue.  L 121 ;  Leo  Afr.  693  ;  Browne's 
Travels ;  Description  de  I'Egyptef  Norden*8  Egypt,  pi. 

••V 

xvii.) 

BULB»  v.\  Gr.  fioXfio^;  Lat.  bulbus;  Er.  bulbe : 
BvLB,  n,  >Lennep  doubts  whether  the  Gr.  fioXfio9 
Btr^LBoon.J  should  be'deduced  (through /9i>\«9)  from 
pSOCuf,  jacio,  (I  throw  forth,)  or  from  oX«,  (with  )9* 
prefixed,)  whence,  he  remarks,  ohXufn^ — perdo,  proprie 
voloendo,  pr4tcij3iiando, — and  also  the  Lat.  volvo,  "OXw, 
he  forms  thus,  oWvv,  oKKu,  o W.  The  reason  of  the 
name,  he  is  of  opinion,  must  be  sought  a  rotunditate, 
whether  acquired  a  voloendo,  or  a  projicietido.  See  also 
Martinius  and  Vossius.  A  bulb  is  any  thing  round ; 
particularly  applied  to  a  round  root 


A  stone' 


vfaerein  are  all 


The  mouldings  of  a  rouod-tnrn'd  pedestal, 
IVhence  bulbing  out  in  firore  of  a  spliere, 
Tlie  whole  above  is  finished  in*  a  smul 
Fellacid  ipire  crowii'd  with  a  crystal  ball. 

Cotton,     Whndtrt  of  the  PnrAr,  (lf>91.)  p.  IT. 

For  this  ridicuJoas  round  root  called  the  bulb,  which  maketh 
Vft  so  good  sport,  and  ifr  growu  into  a  by-word,  little  tboogk  it 
be,  eacapeth  not  by  that  meanes  from  uiimder,  but  beciuiBft  ife 
bath  a.  property  clean  oontitary  unto  it. 

UoUmnd,    Plutttrch,  foh  577. 

Garden  plants  and'faearbeabe  not  all  oommendable  in  one  and 
the  same  respect.  For  of  some  the  goodnesse  Ueth  onely  in  their 
bulbous  and  round  root :  of  others  contrariwise  in  their  head  aloft. 

Id.  PUnie,  T.  ii.  foL  IT. 

But  these  are  things  of  most  prodigious  hopes, 
Tlicy're  Jesuit  bulbs  tied  np  with  ropes, 
Aadthcae  the' devils,  grafts  foe  farther  popes. 

King^     Orphtsu  mid £ury dice*' 
Or  sow  the  bulbous  turnip ;  this  shall  Tield 
Sweet  pasture  to  the  flocks  or  lowing  herds, 
And  well  prepare  thy  land  for  future  crops. 

Dodslif,  jlgficultur^  can.  2J 

BULBOCODIUM,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  pltots, 
class  Hexandria,  order  Monogynia.  Generic  character : 
corolla  funnel-shaped,  of  six  petals ;  claws  uarmw; 
staminiferous  -,  capsule  superior. 

The  only  species  of  this  genus  of  the  Lily  tribe  is  the- 
Bl  vemum,  a  native  of  Spain.  Curtis- s  Magazine^  153; 

BULCARD,  in  Zbology,  a  name  given  to  the  smooth* 
Btenny,  B.  pholis,  by  Willoughby. 

BULGARIA,  GREAT,  a  Kingdbm  of  considerable 
extent  and  power  in  the  middle  ages,  which  occupied 
8  part  of  the  Asiatic  Siarmatia  of  the  Greeks,  on  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  Rha  or  Volga.  Its  boundaries  are 
indistinctly  mentioned  by-  the  geographers  of  the 
middle  ages.  They  appear  to  hare  been  the  Uralian 
monntains  on  the  east,  the  rirere  Cama  and  Ufeon  the 
north.  Samara  on  the  south,  .and  the  Volga  on  the  west. 
Thk  ftrtite  and  welT  watered  region  at  the  foot  of 


Mbtmt  Ural,  soon  became  an  object  of  attmction  to  BUL- 
the  hardy  wanderers  over  the  snowa  and  deserts  of  GARIA. 
Siberia  ;  hence  the  territories  into  which  it  was  divided 
perpetuailv  changed  their  ma8ler9>  and  were  subject 
to  new  hordes  of  different  origin,  and  speaking  different* 
Ising^nagev,  rapidly  succeeding  each  other.  A- corres- 
ponding change  of  denomination  took  place  ;  and  as 
the  ancient  Sarmatians  were,  in  after  ages^  followed 
by  the  Bhlgarians>  so  do  tribes  of  Bashkf  re  now  occupy 
the  plains  once  possessed  by  them  ;  but*  subsequently 
incorporated  in  the  kingdom  of  K4z6n,  and.  finally 
comprehended  within  the  Government  of  Orenburg, 
in  the  modem  division  of  the  Russian  Empirb.  If  the 
language  of  the-  actual  inhabitants  of  Buropean  Bul- 
garia, were  that  of  their  Asiatic  ancestors,  they  must 
have  belonged  to  the  Slavonian  race )  but  the  Greeks 
of  the  Lower  Empire  called  them  Hunnogonduri, 
because  they  had  the  same  origin,  and  spoke  the 
same  language  aa  the  Huns,  who,,  as  appears  from  the 
Chinese  historians^  were  a  Turkish  tribes  {Jsia  Poly- 
glottn,  «10, 21 1 ,)  so  that  the  Turkish,  intermixed  so 
largely  with  the  modfem  Bulgarian,  is  a  remnant  of  the 
original  language  of  that  people,,  not  a  foreign  appen- 
dage engrafted  upon  a.  Slavonian  dialect.  (Adelung's 
MitMdutep,  ii.  641.  iv.  3M.) 

The  Huna  first  began^theipemigmtions  westward^ 
about  the  oommencemant  of  our  era-;,  hue  it  was  not 
till  the  beginning  of  the  sixth   century^  that  these 
Hunnogonduri  appeared  on  the  confines  of  Europe, 
from  which*  they  were  expelled  by  the  victbrioua  anus 
of  Belisaritts  in  ax  zh  658.    It  was  near  a  ceatory  before 
they  again  made  their-  appearance  to  the  east  of  tiie 
Buxine;  and  as- they  were  too-  ferocious  and  not  suf- 
ficiently civilized^  to  carry  on  any  peaceftil  arts,  tiieir 
countivfrwvur  unfrequented  by*  merchants',  and  almost 
entirely  unknown  to  their  southern  neighbours.    The* 
Arabians  are  liie  first  writers  who  give  any  account  of 
the*  Kingdom  of  Bulgariik    Al  Idiisf,   (erroneouslyr 
called  the  Nubian  Greographer,)  mentions  theBtfael  or 
Volga,  as  "  fluwiuy  westward,  till  it  reaches  the-  back 
of  BttZ$A(fr,^andtfaen  BenxMnground'tO' the  east,  it  passes 
by  the  lids  (Russians,)  the  Bulghdr  and  the  Bert&s, 
and  at  length  falls  into  the  sea  oFKhazar,  (the  Cas- 
pian.")     Geogr.  Nubienss  p.  245,  246  j,  Arab.  2H9,290. 
Thisplaces  the  Bulgarians  of  those  days,  exactly  in  the 
site,  mentioned,  above,  which,  now  forms  a  part  of  the 
government  of  Orenburg.  The  same  geographer,, inhig 
acoennt  of'  the  sixlll  climate,  places  the  land  of  Bui- 
ghdriyyah,  "  between 'jRttss^ya/^,  and  the.  land  of  the 
Basjurt,  (B&shhtirt,  it  et  DMhkire,)'*  (As.  pi  311,)  and 
in  the  seventh  climate,  we  find  "  the  remainder  of 
Bulghiriyyah,  which  contains  a  fortified  city  called 
B4b<in,  on  the.  summit  of  a.  hill,  and  is  populous,  and 
well  furnished  with  provisions  -,  a   mountain  called 
Kdk6ni}i^  (Paese  di  Cocagna.?)  lies  to  the  north  of 
this  country,  beyond,  which  no  beings  can  exist,  on 
account  of  the  vehemence  of  thecold."  (^1394,325.) 
This  exactly  agrees  with  the  report  of  William  of 
Ruysbroeck,  {Bergeron  Voyager,  p.  47,)- a  monk,  who 
travelled  in  these  countries,,  just  a  bundled  years  after 
Idrisi  finished  his. work)  "  the  Fascatis,"  (Bashkirs) 
he  says,  "  are  on  the  eastern  confines  of  Great  Bul- 
garia ;*'  "  and  little  Bulgaria,"  he  adds,  ''is  the  last 
country  to  theeaat  where  there  are  any  towns  ;**  whence 
we  may  infer  that,  the  Asiatic  Bulgaria  was  divided 
into  two. States  in  the  time  of '  Ruysbroeck,  for  the 
ruins  o£  Bulgh&r,  the  Capital  of  that  Kingdom,,  arrafcilt 


BULGARIA.  «7 

WL     visible  near  Spazk  on  the  left  barik  of  the  Volga  5  the  Temarked,  owes  its  name  and  ^istenoeas  a  separate     BUL- 

tUU.  i^me  Bulgaria  therefore  montioned  by  him  was  the  territory,  to  one  of  the  early  migrationa  of  the  Asiatic  ^  GARIA. 

^  southern  part  of  the  country  described  by  the  Arabs.  Bulghdrs.    Its  establishment  as  an  independent  sove-  ^  - 

Ibnu'l  Wardi,  who  wrote  m  the  beginning  of  the  fif-  reignty,  appears  to  date  from  the  reign  of  Constan- 

teenth  century,  speaks  of  the  land  of  the  Bulgh4r,  "  as  tine  Pogonatus,  (a.  d.  668-685  ;)  but  the  victories  of 

an  extensive   territory,  on  the  confines  of  the  Greek  Justinian  II.  repressed  these  barbarians  for  a  time.  He 

Empire  (R&m,)  inhabited  by  a  powerful  people,  and  was  however  defeated  in  his  turn,  and  the  >power  of 

possessing  a  large  city  called  Bulghdr,  described  by  the  Bulgarians  continued  to  increase  at  the  ^pense  of 

those  who  had  seen  it  in  terms  almost  surpassing  the  Greek  Empire,  till  in  the  sixteenth  century  th^ 

belief."     It  is  probabte;  that  Bulgaria,  at  that  time,  l)ecame  masters  of  I>ardania,  Thessaly,  and  Epirus, 

extended  much  further  north  than  the  limits  usually  Tinder  Simeon  the  most  distinguished  of  all  their 

assigned  to  it ;  for  it  seems  to  have  been  almost  the  Kings.    (BiAgaFia  was  subsequently  again  united  to 

rem<itest  ^tate  towards  the  north  known  to»the  Anlbs.  the  Empire 'as  a  tributary  state,  and  continued  so 'for 

"  The  length  of  the  day  in  winter,  among  the  Rtk,  two  centuries-:  but  in  the  thirteeenth  it  recovered  its 

(Russians,)  and  Bnlgh&r,  (Bulgarians,)"  says  the  same  independence  and  maintained  a  continual  -struggle 

writer,  «  18  only  three  hours  and  a  half."    This  may  with  itsmore-powe^l  neighbours,  tillit  was  at  length 

be  thought  an  idle  exaggeration  occasioned  by 'esrtra-  reduced  to  a  Turkish  Province  by  B4yaz&i  (Bajaaetf) 

iragant  and  -vague  'reports ;  but  there  is  ^a  pleasant  In  1396. 

story  told  by  the  eastern  historians,  which  ^proves  that        It  has  been  divided  by  the  Turks  into  ithe  four 

they  had  some  better  ground  than  a  mere  rumour  to  ^Sanjaks,  (Captaincies, )ofV(dfn,  Nicopoli,Sili8tria,  and 

build  upon  ;  for  the  Bulgarians,  they  "  tell  us,"  who  Sophia,  and  forms  a  part  of  the  Ptoh61ik  of  Rtimfli, 

had  been  converted  to  the  faith  of  Islam,  m  the  days  (Romelia.)     It  is  nearly  in  the  form  df  >a  triangle, 

of  the  Abb&9(  Khalife,  (the  latter 'half  of  the  eighth  enclosed  by  the  Danube  on  the  north,  the  Black  Sea 

century,)  were  much  at  a  loss  what  'to  do  respecting  on  the  east; the  Balk&n  or  Mount  Hasmus  on  the  south 

the  last  of  the  five  (Jafly  prayers,  (sal&tulshk,)  which  and  west.    The -small  interval  between  the  declivities 

is  ordered  to  be  said  half  an  hour  after  night  has  scft  of  that  chain  and  the  Danube,  is  traiveraed  by  the  river 

in,  (Sale-s  ^Koran,  Pr.  Disc.  107  ;)  "  because,"  as  they  Timok,  the  western  boundary  of  modem  Bulgaria, 

alleged,  •"  in  their  country  for  ten  days  at  Midsum-  Placed  on  the  declivities  of  the  Balk4n,  the  whdlePro- 

mer,  the  dawn  made  its  appearance  before  the  twi-  vince,  except  in  the -neighbourhood  of  the  Danube  and 

light  had  disappeared."     The  Imdm  Bakkfili,  Mufti  of  'the  Black  Sea,  is  rugged  and  mountamous.  From  the 

Xhusarezm,  (a..d.  1150.)  to  whom  they  applied  for  a  eastern  extremity  of  the  Great  Chain,  which  forms  the 

fctvk  (decision)  on  this  point,  decided  that  on  them  southern  boundary  of  the 'Province,  a'bmnoh  runs  in  a 

the  nocttrmal  prayer  was  not  obligatory  ;  but  another  north-easterly  direction,  nearly  parallel  with  the  shores 

distinguished  Musulman  divine,  the  Shemsu*lAyimmah  of  the  Euxine  ;  and  all  these  hills  send  out  iunumer- 

•Holw&nl  was  of  a  different 'opinion,  and  taxed  Bakk6Il  able  streams  flowing  in  northerly  and  westeriy  diree- 

with  having  broached  a  heretical  doctrine.     "  If  a  'tions  to  the  "Danube,  or  in  a  south-easterly  course  to 

man  neglect  to  say  any  one  of  the  five  prayers,"  said  'the  sea.  VIo  part  of  the  territoiy,  a  very  small  portion 

the  Shemsul  Ayimmah,  "  is  he  any  Ihing^better  than  excepted,  passes  beyond' the  parallels  of  43°  and  46°  N. 

an  infidel  V  *'  and  if  auian  have  lost  both  his'feet,"said  latitude  either 'way  -,  «nd  ft  stretches  m  breadth  from 

BakkfiU, how  many  ablutions  must 'bemiike?"  *'  three,"  28*^  to  39°!E.  longitude.    IPew  countries  are  more  blest 

replied  his  adversary,  "  for  the  fourth  is  impossible.*'  by  nature.  Th«  soil  is  everywhere  productive,  and  the 

**  So  is  the  nocturnal  prayer  to  those  Who  -have  no  numerous  streams  fertilise  the 'fields  which  they  tra- 

night,"    rejomed  -Bakk&K  'triumphantly,  leaving  Ins  -verse;  While  the  beailtyof  the  climate  in  summer, 

vanquished  adversary  no  •resource,*but 'to  write  a  dis-  ^tempered  by  a 'considerable  degree  of  cold   in  winter, 

sertation  on  this  knotty  point, -as  hedeclared^he^ould  contributes  materially  to  the  rapid  increase  of  eveiy 

forthwith.  {Jehdn-numfi,  374.)  *kind  of  produce.  All  sortsdf  grain,  cattle,  particularly 

The  principal  town  of  theBdlgh&rswas  situated  near  horses,  wool,  iron,  and -wine  are  raised  in  abundance, 

the  BtViel  CVolga,)  accord ing 'to' the  Ratizu*  mtt&r,  and  and  would  render  this  a  highly  flourishing  country 

ront^ned  some  mosques  with  about 'SOO  houses.  Their  -under  any  govemment^but  that 'of  the  Turks  :  for  'the 

western  neighbours,  as-we'have  already  seen,  werethc  Tl!>anube  affords  an  easy  communication  with  theneigh* 

Russians,  on  the  east  they  had  the  Basjui'tsfBafdlikfrs;)  bouring  Froivrnces  and  the  Mediterranean,  'by 'means 

the'K'hazarsonthe  south,  and  to  the  north  a^argctract  of  the  Black  ^6ea     This  'Province  of  their  Empire  is  • 

plmnly  a  t^rra  incognita  to  the  Arabs.  considered  by  the  Turks  as  'the  granary  of  Gonstan- 

We  scarcely  hear  of  'this  people  till  •  they ^hafl  been  *tino|ilc,  so  that  the  exportation  of  com  to  any  other 

conquered  by  Jiiji,  son  of  Chingte  Kls&n,  ('a.'h.'WI,  place  is 'strictly  prohibited  ;  Wheat,  barley  and  millet, 

A.n.  1«24,)  but  that  they  had  a 'Monardhical 'form  of  (•Sor^kum,)  are  raised  in  vast  quantities  ;  and  about 

^government  before  that  time,  is  evident  from  their  »Philippupdli  there  are  large  rice  fisrms  'belongirg  to 

coins,  some  of  which  bear  the  name  df  a  Kalif  Who  'the  Sdltan,  and 'many  of  liis  -officers  'receive  «  part  of 

reigned  a  century  earlier,  (Frahn's  Nuurmi  BulgaricL)  their  produce  as  ^payment  of  their  salaries   in  kind. 

The  descendants  of  J^jf^were  dispossessed  byUrtus  The  best  vrool'  is  ^brought  from   the  pastures  'near 

Kbdn,  finother  Moghul  Prince, and  replaced  by  TfmtUr  Nicopoli ;   much  of  it  is  exported  intO''Gennany,  'and 

10  the  latter  half  of  the  fourteenth  century ;  but  Bui-  to  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic.    It  is  said  Almost  to  ri^val 

garia  became  a  Province  of  the  kingdom  of%6z&n,'ncrt  the  wool  of  the  Spanish  merinos.     &ganih,>C)fairpkn 

long  after  the   death  of  Tameriane;    it  was  ^ally  and  Kizanlik  furnish  excellent  silk ;  another  staple 

If  nf  ted  With  Russis^,  hy -the  conquests  of  Ivan  Vaslly-  .production  j>f  the '.country.    .  A  coloi^  from  £iQusse  in 

wich  li.  in  1352.  dSTaAfle,'is  said  to  iiave  .greatly  in^prasred  'ite>queHt|r 

£unfiiean  trr  Little  Bulgaria,  as 'has  been  already  and  quantity  ^  -facmey,  <paottliaeiy  MedHont  >«iiii  very 
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abundant,  is  prohibited  as  an  ex]>ort,  on  the  same 
account  as  grain,  viz.  in  order  to  secure  a  plentiful 
supply  to  the  Capital.  Wax  is  also  gathered  and  sold 
in  large  quantities  at  Ternova,  Rushchuck  (Ruscsuk,) 
Silistria,  Baz&rjik,  and  Shumlah.  The  best  tobacco 
comes  from  Y^nijdh,  it  fetches  a  high  price ;  and  the 
worst,  called  kizil  diU  (red  and  mad)  sells  well  in 
£gypt  and  Arabia,  where  a  strong  flavour  is  in  vogue. 
The  wine  is  of  an  inferior  quality,  but  is  sold  in  great 
quantities  in  Russia  and  Poland.  Hides,  particularly 
buffalo's,  as  well  as  the  skins  of  sheep  and  hares,  are  also 
considerable  articles  of  export.  Ddbrujah,  the  sandy 
plain  on  the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea  (see  Black. Sea,) 
is  famous  for  its  horses  ;  they  are  small  and  strong,  but 
better  shaped  than  the  Tkt4r  breed.  There  are  large 
iron -works  at  Sam&kov  and  Kcestendil ;  the  ore  is  from 
the  mines  in  the  neighbourhood  :  and  Constantinople 
is  chiefly  supplied  with  iron  from  this  quarter.  Among 
the  manufactures  successfully  carried  on  in  this 
Province,  we  may  mention  the  morocco  leather  of 
Rushchuck;  the  gun-barrels  of  Islemyeh,  (Selimnia;) 
the  nails  and  horse-shoes  of  Sophia ;  and  the  saltpetre 
of  Philippopoli,  B&zirjik,  and  YanbdU.  Before  the 
late  war,  the  French  carried  on  a  very  considerable 
trade  throughout  Bulgaria,  and  had  completely  sup^ 
planted  the  Ragusans,  its  former  merchants.  The 
feudal  system  of  the  Turks  was  introduced  into  this,  as 
into  all  their  other  conquests,  and  has  produced  all  the 
evils  attendant  upon  such  a  system ;  depression  of 
agriculture,  stagnation  of  commerce,  and  a  rapid 
depopulation.  The  habits  and  manners  of  the  rest  of 
Turkey  arc  strongly  exemplified  in  Bulgaria.  Its 
luxuries,  amusements,  and  occupations  are  the  same, 
on  a  humbler  scale,  as  those  of  the  Capital.  The 
Bulgarians  are  generally  members  of  the  Greek 
Church,  are  under  the  ecclesiastical  government  of  a 
Patriarch  and  three  Archbishops,  subject  to  the  See  of 
Constantinople.  They  are  lost  in  the  grossest  igno- 
rance and  superstition)  and  the  fastnesses  in  the 
mountains  are  the  undisturbed  retreat  of  robbers,  who 
come  down  in  gangs  and  keep  the  peaceful  inhabitants 
of  the  plains  in  perpetual  alarm.  In  the  hills  to  the 
south  of  Sophia,  there  is  an  ancient  gate,  said  to  be 
a  monument  of  Trajan's  progress  through  almost 
impassable  defiles  5  and  the  numerous  tumuli  con- 
tinually remind  the  traveller  of  the  bloody  engage- 
ments which  once  desolated  the  plains  over  which  he 
is  passing. 

See  H4j(  Khalifah's  Jehdn-numSi ;  Hist.  Gineal.  des 
Tdtdrs,  454 ;  De  Guignes,  Uistoire  des  Huns  ;  Gibbon's 
Decline  and  Fall  of  Rome,  vii.  ix.  x.xi. ;  Anc,  Unio. 
Hist.  XIX.  I  Hammer's  Rumeli  und  Bosna ;  IdrisCs 
Nozhaiu  '/  moshtak ;  Geograph.  Nubiens ;  Ibnu'l  Wardf 
MSS.;  ^hiWi^ss  Collection  of  Voyages/\.'^  Von  Engel's 
Geschichte  d.  Ungar.  Reichs.  voL  iii.  5  Thunmann's 
Geschichie  der  bstUchen  Vblker ;  Peyssonel,  Observations 
sur  ks  peuples  des  bords  du  Danube;  Struttcri  Memoria, 
S(c.  Petrop.  1771;  Thornton's  Turkey;  Boscovich, 
Viaggio  da  CosfantinopoU  in  Polonia,  17S4  ;  Reimers*8 
Russian  Embassy,  1804  ^  Reuilly,  Foy.  sur  les  bords  de  la 
Mer  Noire,  1803. 
BULGE,  or^ 

BiLOE,  V.      >     See  to  Bilgb. 
Bulge,  n.     J 

There  I  went  a  land  in  our  boat  k  found  three  or  four  fisher- 
boati,  and  brought  one  of  them  off.    The  rest  bmlgred  themselFes. 
Haklmyt.  Voyage,  tfc.  Sir  Amis  Preston,  y.  iU.  fol.  579. 


The  rest  in  storms  of  soundinjir  whirlwinds  fly,  BULGE, 

Toss  the  wild  waves,  and  battle  in  the  sky ;  

Fatal  to  man !  at  once  all  ocean  roars,  BULIMI/ 

And  scatter'd  naries  bulge  on  distant  shores. 

lirootne.     TKe  Complaint. 

; ^TIU  borne  adrift 

Against  some  icy  mountain's  bulging  sides 
They  reel  and  are  no  more. 

j^rmstrong.    Imitation*  of  Shaktpeare, 

BULIMIA,  orBouLiMiA,  from  fiov^,  an  ox,  and  X</tov^ 
hunger,  morbidly  increased  hunger.  It  is  called  by 
Dr.  Good,  in  his  New  System  of  Nosology,  Limosis 
avens,  and  is  vulgarly  denominated  Canine  appetite. 

In  this  department  of  our  work  we  shall  not  usually 
devote  any  space  to  the  description  or  consideration 
of  particular  diseases,  which  will  more  properly  fall 
under  the  general  head  of  Medicine  i  but  it  is  con- 
sistent with  our  plan  to  notice  this  a£fection  separately, 
inasmuch  as  it  constitutes  an  anomaly  considered  as  a 
morbid  state,  and  is  inexplicable  upon  any  known 
principles  of  pathological  science. 

There  is  indeed  considerable  difficulty  attending  the 
explanation  of  the  vast  variety  both  of  appetite  and 
digestion,  that  is  evinced  by  different  individuals  in  a 
common  way ;  but  the  condition  of  the  stomach  and 
system  under  the  circumstances  now  to  be  stated  seems 
especially  obscure.   In  the  third  volume  of  the  Medical 
and  Physical  Journal,  we   find    a  most   remarkable 
ciise  of  Bulimia,  which  is  given  in  detail,  and  the  credit 
of  which  is  established  upon  very  high  authority  -, 
experiments  respecting    the  individual's  powers   of 
stomach  having  been  made  in  the  presence  of  Mr. 
Foster,  agent  for  prisoners  at  Liverpool,  Dr.  Johnson, 
commissioner    of   sick  and  wounded   seamen,   and 
Admiral  Child.  The  man  in  question  consumed  during 
the  space  of  one  day  four  pounds  of  raw  cow's  udder^ 
ten  pounds  of  raw  beef,   and  two  pounds  of  candles, 
making  together  sixteen  pounds  of  solid  matter ;  to 
which  he  added  five  bottles  of  porter ;  and  it  seems 
he  could  have  devoured  more,  but  that  he  took  alarm 
from  having  heard  that  he  was  the  subject  of  observa- 
tion and  experiment.     His  manner  of  eating  was  like 
that  of  a  famished  wolf;  with  his  teeth  he  tore  large 
pieces  away  from  the  mass  he  was  devouring*   then 
rolled  them  about  his  mouth,  and  swallowed  them 
with  a  gulph.     This  man  was  a  Polish  soldier,  and 
in  the  service  of  the  French,  on  board  the  Hoche 
frigate,  when  th^t  vessel  was  captured  by  Sir  J.  B, 
Warren  off"  Ireland,  in  the  year  1799.  He  was  of  a  pale 
complexion,  rather  spare  habit  of  body,  with  a  pleasant 
expression  of  countenance;   was  at  the  time  of  the 
experiment  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  measured 
in  height  six  feet  and  three  inches.     He  stated  that  he 
began  this  enormous  eating  at  about  thirteen,  and  that 
his  father  and    brothers  had   been    remarkable  for 
inordinate  appetite.     It  was  foimd  that  neither  the 
alvine  nor  vesical  evacuations  were  in  any  measure 
proportioned  to  the  iugesta.    There  was,  however,  a 
constant  tendency  to  perspiration,  and  when  in  bed 
the  sweats  were  often  so  profuse  as  to  oblige  him  to 
throw  off  his  shirt.     There  were  no   indications  of 
worms. 

Another  singular  case  of  voracious  appetite  has 
been  reported  to  the  National  Institute  of  France  by 
M.  Percy,  a  Surgeon-in-Chief  to  the  French  army.  A 
young  man  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Lyons,  named 
Tarare,  and  who  in  early  life  belonged  to  a  troop  of 
Strolling  jugglers,  accustomed  himself  to  swallow 
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BCUMIA.  fiinte,  enormous  quantities  of  broken  victuals,  baskets^ 
^ful  of  fruits,  and  even  living  animals.      The  most 
alarming  symptoms  endured  in  consequence,  were  not 
sufficient  to  overcome  this   dangerous  habit,  which 
became  at  last  an  imperious  necessity.  Enrolled  at  the 
commencement  of  the  late  war  in  one  of  the  battalions 
of  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  he  sought  for  the  necessary 
supply  of  food  around  the  moveable  hospital.    The 
refuse  of  the  ^kitchen,  the  remains  of  the  messes,  the 
rejected  matters  or  corrupted .  meats  did  not  suffice 
bim.     He  often  disputed  with  the  vilest  animals  their 
filthy  and   disgusting  meals ;  he  was  perpetually  in 
search  of  cats,  dogs,  and  even  serpents,  which  he 
devoured  alive.     He  was  obliged  to  be  driven  by  force 
or  threats  of  punishment  from  the  dead-room,  and  the 
places  in  which  the  blood  drawn  from  the  sick  was 
deposited.      It  was  in  vain  attempted  to   cure  his 
ravenous  appetite  by  giving  him  fat,  acid,  opium,  and 
even  pounded  shells.      The  disappearance  of  a  child 
of  sixteen  months  old,  gave  birth  to  horrible  suspicions 
of  him,  and  he  fled.     Five  or  six  years  afterwards  he 
was  admitted  into  the  infirmary  of  Versailles  in    a 
consumptive  state,  which  succeeded    his   enormous 
appetite.     He  soon  after  died. 

Mens.  Tessier,  the  chief  Surgeon  of  the  Infirmary, 
examined  the  body,  notwithstanding  an  abominable 
odour  which  exhaled  from  it.  The  stomach  was  of 
extraordinary  capacity,  the  intestines  were  ulcerated 
and  remarkably  distended,  and  the  gall  bladder  was 
of  a  very  large  size. 

Tarare  was  small  in  stature,  flabby,  and  weak.  His 
coantenance  had  nothing  ferocious  in  it.  When  he 
had  fosted  for  a  time  the  skin  of  his  belly  could  alnnost 
be  wrapped  round  him,  and  when  full  he  appeared  as 
if  dropaicaL  A  thick  vapour  issued  from  his  mouth 
in  torrents,  all  his  body  smoked,  the  sweat  flowed 
abundantly  from  his  head ;  and  like  all  other  voracious 
animals,  he  slept  during  the  time  of  digestion. 
Thoiiias*s  PracUce  ofFhysic, 

We  have  ourselves  witnessed  some  instances  in 
which  both  the  desire  for  food,  and  the  power  of 
digesting  it  has  proved  enormous  ;  not  long  since  in 
Bartholomew's  Hospital  there  was  a  woman  who,  we 
are  informed,  devoured  with  ease  nine  quartern  loaves 
in  the  course  of  a  day,  besides  other  food ;  and  Dr, 
Mortimer,  in  the  forty-third  volume  of  the  Philoso^ 
pfucai  Traniactions,  relates  the  case  of  a  boy  only 
twelve  years  old,  who  would  even  gnaw  his  own  flesh 
when  not  supplied  .with  food,  and  who  swallowed  in 
six  successive  days  three  hundred  and  eighty-four 
pounds  eight  ounces  of  materials,  being  on  the  average 
sixty-four  pounds  a  day.  The  digestion  in  this  case 
did  not  seem  to  keep  pace  at  all  with  the  desire  of 
eating,  for  the  food  was  for  the  most  part  rejected 
soon  after  it  had  been  taken. 

In  the  month  of  August,  in  the  present  year  (1823) 
the  overseers  of  the  parish  of  St.  Christopher  le  Stocks, 
in  London,  brought  a  great,  thin,  tall,  squalid  look- 
ing man  (Richard  Bailey)  before  the  Lord  Mayor,  on 
a  charge  of  selling  the  parish  clothes  illegally.  It 
appeared  that  his  object  was  to  procure  food.  On  one 
occasion,  for  a  wager,  he  swallowed  nine  pounds  of 
raw  bullock  s  liver,  two  pounds  of  tallow  candles,  and 
seven  larg^  tumblers  of  rum  and  water. 

As  the  cause  of  this  disease  is  often  obscure,  so 
the  termination  of  it,  in  most  il^tances,  is  such  as 
mii^  be  expected  i  namely,  marai^musj  dropsy,  or 
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hectic )  and  these  e£fects  are  in  a  degree  the  frequent  BULIMIA, 
results  of  indulgence  in  gluttonous  propensities. 

It  will  have  been  observed  that  in  one  of  the  cases 
above  narrated,  the  frightful  disorder  made  gradual 
inroads  3  and  that  the  full  establishment  of  the  com- 
plaint seemed  to  result  from  habits  which  would  most 
probably  have  been  successfully  combated,  had  they 
been  met  and  grappled  with  before  they  had  acquired 
the  vigour  of  maturity.  The  custom,  and  we  may  say 
the  vice,  of  too  much  eating  is  indeed  but  too  common, 
and  brings  after  it  a  vast  cohort  of  maladies,  which 
might  be  obviated  by  an  early  counteraction  of  the 
constitutional  bias. 

BULIMUS,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  the  class  Mol- 
lu$ca,  order  Trachelipoda,  Generic  character:  shell 
oval,  oblong,  or  turritedj  aperture  entire,  longitu- 
dinal i  margins  very  unequ«d,  disunited  above  ;  colu- 
mella strait,  smooth,  entire,  and  simple  at  the  base. 

The  animals  of  this  genus  are  all  inhabitants  of  the 
land,  and  vegetable  feeders.  The  species  consist  of  many 
of  the  land  Testacea,  which  Linnaeus  placed  in  the 
genera  BuUa  and  Helix.  The  animal  has  four  tentacula, 
the  two  larger  of  which,  as  in  the  Helices,  bear  the 
eyes  on  their  summits.  It  has  no  operculum.  Its  habits 
are  similar  to  those  of  the  Helices.  Some  of  the  shells 
of  this  genus  are  amongst  the  most  beautiful  and  the 
largest  of  the  land  division.  B,  ovatus  is  not  less  than 
four  inches  and  a  half  in  length. 

There  are  several  small  species  natives  of  Great 
Britain ;  as  B.  acuttis,  montanus,  obscurus,  lubricus,  S(c, 
BULK,  1  R.  Brunne  (see  in  T.  BuU)  and 
BvLKiNEss.  /  Chaucer  write  it  bouke,  Bilgis,  in  G. 
Douglas,  is  bulk  in  Surrey.  Dutch,  beuck,  venter, 
truncus  corporis ;  Ger.  bauch  s  A.  S.  buce,  from  A.  S. 
bug-an ;  Ger.  bug-en,  to  bow  j  arcuare  in  concavum  vel 
convexum.     See  Bulos  and  Bilge. 

That  which  bows,  bulges,  or  bellies  out;  the 
greatest  circumference,  expanse,  magnitude,  size, 
mass  or  body. 

The  clotered  blood,  for  any  leche-craft, 
Corrump«th,  and  is  in  his  btntke  ylaft. 
That  neyther  reinc  blood,  ne  ventousing, 
Ne  drinke  of  herbes  may  ben  his  helping. 

Chaucer,     The  Knightet  Tale,  y,  2784. 

Of  chois  men  fync  walit  (chosen)  be  cut  thay  toke 
Anc  grcte  novmer,  and  hid  in  bilgis  dcrne 
Within  that  beist,  in  mony  huge  cavcrne : 
Schortly  the  belly  was  stuffit  euery  dele, 
Full  of  knychtb  armyt  in  plate  of  stele. 

O,  Douglas,    Aneatht,  book  ii.  1. 14* 

In  the  dark  hidk  they  closdc  bodies  of  men 
Chosen  by  lot,  and  did  enstuff  by  stealth 
The  hollow  womb  with  armed  soldiers. 

Surrey,    JEneia,  book  ii.  p.  339. 

Vpon  the  whiche,  after  he  hadde  hangyd  a  shorte  season  he 
was  cutte  down,  beynge  alyre,  and  his  bowellys  rypped  out  of 
his  bely  and  cast  into  the  fyre  there  by  him,  and  lyued  tyll  Um 
bowcher  put  his  hande  into  the  bulhe  of  his  body ;  insomuch  that 
he  sayd  in  the  same  instant,  •*  O  Lord  Jhesu,  yet  more  trouble  " 
&  so  dyed  to  the  great  compassion  of  moche  people.  * 

yabyan,  p.  672. 

Long  stoode  I  in  a  dumpe, 

my  hart  began  to  ake  : 
My  lirer  leapt  within  my  bulck  • 

my  trembling  hands  did  shake. 

Turbervite.     Pymlara*t  Amwer,  Bfc, 

It  so  fortuned  that  he  [the  Duke  of  Burgundy]  was  walking 
late  one  night,  he  found  a  country  fellow  dead  drunkc,  snoriinff 
CD  a  bulke,  he  caused  his  foUowcrs  to  bring  him  to  his  palace 
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BULK.     And  Umm  Biripiaag  bim  of  ^hb  dM  ckMtbM»  md  tttiriag  him  alMr 
—        the  court  £ubioD,  .whea  he  «irake4,  'he  mmI  they 'weie  all  >»uljrlP 
'BULL.     ^Uteocl  ifpon  hu  cxceUeocj,  pertuadiDg  him  he  was  gome  great 
duke.  Burton,    Anaton^  of  AfelancAofy^  {o\.  274, 

llfifienra  made  me  so  renownd ;  and  that  mott 'tall  strong  peere 
I  alue ;  his  higge  buSke  lay  on  earth,  extended  here  and  thare» 
A*  it  were  coyetons  to  spread  the  center  every  where. 

Chapman,    aomer't  JUad,  book  vii.  fol.  99. 

But  that  whi<;h  is  devoid  of  bulA  and  magnitcrde,  is  likewise 
deroid  of  local  motion.  CmdwoHk,    ImteL  Syit,  fol.  77S. 

Some  limbs  again,  in  bulk  or  stature^ 
Unlike,  and  not  a^kinby  nature, 
In  concert  act,  like  modern  friends 
Becansc  one  serves  the  others  ends* 

Ptwr,    Aima,  can.  2. 

Notwithstanding  some  papers  may  be  made  np  with  broken 
hints  and  irregular  sketches,  it  is  often  expected  that  every  sheet 
should  be  a  kind  of  ^reatisci  and  make  out  in  thought  what  it 
wants  in  huiA.  Spectator,  No.  124. 

Oh  I  that  such  dvMy  bribes  as  «U  might  set. 
Still,  as  of  old,  encumber'd  villainy ! 
Could  France  or  Rome  divert  our  brave  designs 
With  all  their  brandies,  or  witii  all  tibeir  wines. 

Pope.     EpittkVLu  To  iMNi  Batkurst, 

Money  is  the  best  measure  of  the  altered  value  of  things  in  a 
few  years :  because  its  vent  is  the  same,  and  its  quantity  alters 
•lowly.  But  wheat,  or  any  other  gram,  cannot  serve  instead  ^ 
money ;  because  of  its  Mhinett,  and  too  quick  ohange  of  its 
quality.  Locke.    Comridar^Hmu  i/Mongy,  sec.  xv« 


Bo  ptoutf  he  hk  mlhority  &.  wn^miA:u>kM fto-Feksrvealett    VSliU 
^(cold  lead,  either  Mith.«hadowes  of  the  Old  To»tameatfals]v. 
ea^poundcd.  TyndalL     Worket,  fol.  126. 

Sir,  we  bane  laboured  so  mo^htf  tothe  tof  ourcr«ftes,  ^at  they 
be  well  enoiyiMd  to  hmiti  ptaee,  so  thatonr hmietiiefiukedf 
Burgyon  ivuidepardon  thsmand  lo^^aunt  ivs  ouraAeycat  Cmutf 
chesses  according  lo  the  teoours  of  our  charten  and  bulU*, 

Ftoiuart,     Crony ck^  v.  ii.  C.  18. 

But  that  8ocfa'a'poem-8boa1d>be'tooibl4w,l«still  alfinn  it^be 
a  hiii,  tailing  away  theesseoeeof  that  which  ii  onlia  itttlf.  Ar 
if  U  bite.neithcr  thc.perkons  nor  the  vices,  how.is'it.a.aBtyr  .'  .and 
if  it  bite  either,  how  is  it- toothless  ?  so  that  toothless  satyrs  are 
as  much  as  if  he  bad  said  toothless  teeA. 

Milion.    Ah  Apology ^for'Sinertynmm. 

You  love  toothless  aatyw ;  kt  tmeiittfonn  you,  a  to«tUsa»aa^ 
is  as  improper  as  a  toothless  sleek-stone,  and  as  buUiak. 

Id,  AnimadvcrsioMt  upon  the  Eemonstrantt  D^ence, 

The  whole  haU  is  extant  in  the  baOery  of  LaerliwOhenMaiM, 
torn.  i..p.  12,  priatad  at  Bene,  1617. 

SmUk,    Sertm^ma,  vol.  v.  p.  JUJ. 

All  things  in  this  his  fulminating  bull  are  not  of  so  innoxious  a 
tendency.    His  doctrines  affect  our  constitution  in  its  vital  parts. 

BmfAe,     lU/iectiam  on  tke  f^ondk  Mewfiutiom, 


Hius  win  yen  see  me -as  Ige, 

StiU^galherlog  bM  like  haUa  of  snow. 
Steal  by  degrees  upon  your  shelf. 
And  grow  a  giant  from  an  elf. 

Lloyd,    A  Dlahgue, 

General  reasonings  seem  intricate,  merelpr  because  the^  are 
general ;  nor  is  it  easy  for  the  bulk  of  mankind  to  distinguish  in 
a  great  qumber  of  particulars,  that  common  circumstance  in 
which  they  all  agree^  or  to  extract  it,  pure  and  unmixed,  from 
Ike  othir  anperfhions  cisenmstaneea. 

fhme^    JBmayo,  ptrt  iL  Etmy  i. 

It  is  well  known,  that  an  unbounded  freedom  Is  new  hidtflged 
to  the  publication  of  the  most  licentious  qjunions ;  and  that  these 
are  not,  as  formeriy  confined  to^tty  volumes  of  infidelify,  or  to 
dull  and  phlcgmatical  reasoners.      Porteus,    Sermon  viii.  v.  1. 


BULL, 


Fr.  buUe ;  It.  bulla ;  Sp.  boUa ;  Mid. 


Bu'llary,  /  Lat.  bulla ;  Ger.  and  Dutch,  bulU,  It 
"Bu'iiLifiH,    Vfaas  its  name,  says  Wachter,  from  its 

Bt/LLi8T,    \  seal,  which  was  of  a  round  shape,  {or- 

Bi/lletin.  7  bidUari  ^figurd)  in  many  cognate  lan« 
guages  {mulHs  dkakcUs)  called  hoU,  (in  English  ball,) 
zrom  bol^en,  to  roll,  to  turn.  Meursius  gives  a  bar- 
barous Greek  word,  fiovWa,  sigUlum,  a  seal.  For  the 
various  kinds  of  bulls  or  seals,  see  Spelman,  in  V.  Bulla, 
Du  Cange,  and  Menage.  Bee  also  the  niaoeUaneous 
artiele  following. 

A  bull  is  also  applied  to  that  which  eKpreases  somt- 
thkig  m  opposition  to  what  ia  inteBded,  wished,  or 
felt. 

B»lUtm\A  a  diminutive  of  buU, 

ye  pape  Celcstyn,  of  non  svlsemeat, 

With  letter  bulled  fyn  assoyled  to  Scotland  sent 

JR.  Brmnne,  p.  265. 

ye  pape  his  bulle  sent  hider  thIo  ^  legate, 

k  eomanded  him  to  prea^he  ^r|ji  alle'Jpe  lottd, 

be  Sarazens  do  grete  wrec^,  ye  Cristen  for  to  schond. 

Id,  p.  226. 

no  were  merdiBans  immre.  some  wepte  for  iote 
Aniprejrdefbrl^enTloiiKmsn.  y^  pnrchas'd  h«m  ^s  btOle, 

Ptert  Plauhman,     Vhion,  p.  149. 


Xhe  Pope  was  pleased  with  the  narrative,  and  hy  a  formal  btM, 
conferred  upon  the  crown  of  Portugal  all  the  countries  which 
should  be  discovered  as  fa/ ss India,  together  with  India  itself. 
Johneon,    Iniroduciion  to  the  Wortd  Ditptayod. 

I  am  incKaed  to  prefer  the  pithy  and  soniontious  brevity  of 
these  bulletint  of  ancient  rebellion,  before  the  loose  and  confused 
prolixity  of  tlie  modern  advertisements  of  constitutiouftl  infor- 
mation, ^mfke.     Appeal  from  the  ^Newto  -the  Old  Wkife, 

BvbL,  is  a  rescript  or  letter,  issued  hj  'Bosperaia 
find  Popes,  and  acked  with  lead ;  tbougl^  'Sthctlj 
speaking,  it  is  the  seal  or  pendent  lead  alone,  whieh  is 
the  Bull,  as  it  is  that  which  gives  <lhe  anstraaraa  its 
i&lfte  and  authority. 

During  the  ittliMie  and  barbaifous  Bges,^ld,  w^w, 
waxen  and  leaden  Bulls  wave  used  .by  the  £inipen»s 
and  K^ngs.  1  n  affairs  of  tlie  greaCest  iaaportaDce  gMen 
Bulit,  were  employed  -,  leaden  and  waxen  on^  (bein^ 
confined  to  ^naMers  of  SBaalkiriMUMOsast  In  the  old 
Chapter  House  'at  Westaninster,  there  aie  two  •gohlea 
Bulls  one  altadhad  to  the  treaty  between  Uenry  V  III.  of 
England,  and  Francis  I.  of  France  $  and  the  tit  her,  to 
the  instntment  by  nvMchPopeCleoient  Vil.  conferred 
on  Henry  VIll.  the  tifle  of ''  Defender  of  the  Faith.*' 
SUfxr  BulU,  tbongh  of  less  frequent  ocenrMmce,  are 
fionaetiines  to  be  enet  wi^  <in  Anoieot  docMB«nta. 
Leaden  BuUs  were  sent  by  the  fimperoM  jof  Constat- 
tkiople  toPaariarebs  and  ^vereignPnnoes;  l^ey  wese 
-ako  used  'by  the  -Kin^  of  France,  Sicily,  and  <»oher 
Uenarchs,  «s  well  as  by  Biabope,  PaSnarcha,  and 
ipopei.  The  Doges  -of  Veaiee,  however,  'did  not  pne* 
sume  to  seal  their  diplomata  with  lead,  until  permission 
bad  been  gfiven  tbem  lyy  Pope  Aleaander  lU.  towards 
^he^ose  of  the  twelfth  century.  iVmatm  ibitff  were 
lirst  -brought  iaco  England  by  the  Nomana  :  most  of 
fhe  ebarters  enecoled  ainee  the  thneof  WllUam  1«  are 
eealed  with  green,  Fed-or«wbite  Boib  ofwaiL. 

PofHtl  Bulls  are  4iespatcbed  oat  of  the  floman  chan* 
ceiy,  by  order  ^f  ^e  Pope,  and  eealed  with  lend  :  Abey 
ere  written  on  parchnoem,  by  which  they  are  distin- 
guished from  Briefs,  or  elttjile  Sigumtmfes,  wihich  are 
written  on'  paper.  A  UM  is,  properiy,  *a  Si|^iaaure 
enlarged  :  what  'the  latter  oemprises  sa  « lew  worda* 
theibriner  ddates-and-amitKfiea.  Tbeseiiiidlseeeiasiiad 
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BPIL.  in  mallera  of  j.UBtlce  or  of  grace.  If  the  former  be  tie  supper,  or  Mduodf  TJbiiwdfty,  by  a  Cardinal  Deacon.^  BULX.. 
-'V'^  intention  of  the  ihstrumeBt^  the  lead  is  affixed  by  a  in  the  presence  of  the.  Pope,  attended  by  other  Car-  * 
hempen  oord  ;  if  ^e  latter,  it  is  attached  by  a  silken  ^nals  and  BishopSi.  It  contains  various  excommuni- 
threiid.  The  seal'  presents,  on  one  sid&>  the  heads  ot  cations  and  ex^cratioos  against  all  heretics  and  con-, 
the  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  and  on  the  other  the  name  tumacious  peiisoos,  who  disturb,,  oppose,  or  disobey- 
of  the  Pope  by.  whom  it  was  issued,  together  with  the  the  Roman  Pontiff.  After  the  Bull  is.  read,  the  Pope, 
year  of  his  Poatifieate.  By  Bulls,  jubilees  are  granted ;  throws  down  &  burning  torch  in  the  public  place,  to. 
and  without  them  no  Bishops  in  the  Romish  Church  denote  the  thunder,  of  this  anathema.  In  the  corn- 
are  allowed  to  be  consecrated.  In  Spain,  Bulls  are  mencement  of  the  Bull  issued  by  Pope  Paul  III.  a,  d» 
leqatred  for  every  kind  of  benefice;  but  in  France  JASe,  the  publicaXipn.  of  this  excommunication  on 
(at  least  before  the  Revolution)  and  in  other  countries.  Maundy  Thursday  is  declared  to  be  an  ancient  custom, 
simple  Signatures  are  sufficient,  excepting  for  the  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiffs,  foe  preserving  the  purity  of 
higber  dignities^  Previously  to  registering  the  Papal  the  Christian  religion,  and  maintaining  union  among 
Bulls  in  France,  they  were  limited  and  moderated  by  the  &ith£ul:  bul;  the  origin  of  this,  custom  is.  not 
the  laws  of  that  country  ;  nor  wa^any  thing  admitted,  indicated^ 

until  it  bad  been    examined    and  found  to  contain        2.  The  BuU,  or  Constitutioji  Uaigemtu$,  derives  its. The  Boll 

Bothingcontcary  to  the  liberties  of  the  Gallican  Church,  name  from  its  beginning  with  the  words  "  Urdgemtus.  VrntgenituM, 

The  occurrence  of  the  words  "propria  motu''  in  aBull^  Dei  FUius  .*'    it  was  issued  by  Pope  Clement  XJ.  la 

was  sufficient  to  cause  it  to  be  rejected.    Nor  are  the  1713,  against  Paaquier.  Quesnel's  work,  intitled  "  Le 

ftpal  BuUs  admitted,  indiscriminately,  in  other  coun-  Nmneau  Teskanend,'  tradaU  en  Francois  aoec  dei  Reflex" 

tries,  wfaoae  inhabitants  are  in  communion  with  the  ions  Morales**    The  enemies  of  Quesnel  had  procured 

Church  of  Rome.  In  Spain,  for  instance,  diey  are  exa-  a  decree  from  the  same  Pontiff,  in  1708,  condemning 

mined  by  the  Royal  Council  -,  and  if  there  appear  any  his  moral  reflections,  generally :    but  this  decree  not 

reason  for  not  executing  them,  notice  to  that  effect  is  being  conformable  to  the  customs  of  the  Kingdom  o^ 

given  to  the  Pope  by  a  supplication^  and  the  operation  France*  could  not  be  received  or  published  there,  and 

of  the  Bull  is  suspended.  All  Bulls  are  written  in  anti-  consequently  had  little  or  bo  effect  Louis  XIV.  there- 

quated  round  Gothic  letters,  and  Consist  of  four  parts,  fore,  at  the  solicitation  of  several  French  Bishops» 

viz.  the  narrative  of  the  fact,  the  conception,   the  wrote  to  the  Pope  in  171 1>  desiring  him  formally  to 

dauses,  and  the  date :    in  the  salutation  the  Pontiff  condemn  QuesneVs  work  in  a  decree,  which  might 

styles  himself — "  Bishop,  servanl  of  the  servants  of  God,*'  distinctly  exhibit  the  propositions  that  deserved  to  be 

^nscopus,  Servus  Servorum  Del  eondemned.     In  the  following  year,  the  Pontiff  ap-> 

Tbepublieationof  Papal  Bolls  is  termedyurmtfia/ion.*  pointed  a  congcgration   of   Cardinals,   Prelates,  and 

it  is  done  by  one  of  the  three  commissioners  to  whom  Divines  to  examine  the  doctrine  contained  in  the  book ; 

they  are  directed.    If  the  pubHoation  be  opposed,  as  and  on  the  tenth  of  September  1713,  Clement  XL 

sometimea  is  the  case,  the  foult  is  not  charged  on  the  published  the  Bull  Umgemtus,  in  which  one  hundred 

Pope  by  whom  it  was  issued,  but  an  appeal  is  brought  and  ojte  propositionsareextvactedfromQuesnerswork^ 

to  hixn  against  the  person  who  is   supposed  to   be  and  specifically  coodentiied.     Two.  or  three  of  these 

guilty  of  tt :  by  this  expedient  the  fault  is  laid,  where  propositions  ace  here  annexed  and  translated  by  way^ 

it  is  known  not  to  be  just^  in  order  to  evade  affrontipg  of  specimen  of  the  eWieftioufi  tenets  thus  denounced.  , 

the  Pontiff.  **  ai.  The  sacred  obscurUy  of  Oie  Word  of  God  ia 

After  the  death  of  a  Pc^e,  no  Bulls  ajce  despatched  no  reason  for  the  laity  to  excuse  themselves 'froia 

during  the  vacancy  of  the  See  j    as  soon  therefore  as  wading  i)t. 

the  Pontiff  expires,  the  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  Romish        *' 83.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  imftgine,  that  the 

Church  takes  posaesaioa  of  the  seal  of  ilm  BuUs  ;  and  knowledge  of  the  mysteries  of  religion  ought  not  ta 

in  the  presence  of  several  persons  coiomands   the  he  imparted  to  women  by  the  reading  of  the  sacred 

deceasetl  Pope^s  name  to  be  erased,  and  covers  the  books.  .  The  sibttse  of  the  Scriptwes,  and  the  rise  of 

•Iher  SHie,  on  which  are  the  heads  of  St.  Peter  and  heresies  have  not  proceeded  from  the  simplicity  of 

Si.  FmiI,  with  a  Itnen  cloth,  sealing  it  np  with  his  women,  but  from  the  conceited  learniog  of  men* 
owu  seal  j;    and  delivers  it  thus  covered  to  the  chao^        ^  86.  To  forbid  Chcistiaos  to  seed  the  Holy  Scrip* 

berlain,  to  be  preserved,  that  no  Bulls  may  be  sealed  ture,  especially  of  the  Gospel,  is  to  focbid  the  use  oE, 

with  it  in  the  meantime.     Papal  BuUs  are  frequently  light  to  the  children  of  light,  and  to  make  them  suffer 

mentioned,  in  early  Acts  of  Parliament,  and  formerly  a  sort  of  excommunication. 

were  considered  valid  io  this  country  ;    but,  by  the        *'  86.  To  deprive  the  unkamed  people  of  the  C091- 

statute  28  Hen.  VIII.  c.  16,  all  Bulls  obtained  from  fort  of  joining  their  voice  with- the  voice  of  the  whole 

the  Bishop  of  Rome  are  declared  to-be  noil  and  void  3  Church,  ia  a  custom  contrary  toAybstolicsd  pra^^tice, 

and  the  statute  13  Eliz.  c.2,  pronounces  the  procuri&g,  and  to  the  design  of  God.*' 

publiebing,  or  using  of  them  to  be  high  treason.  Although  the  pnbUealioa  of  this  Bull  gave  a  &vo«r- 

The  most  copious  collection  of  Papal  Bulls  is  the  able  twu  to  the  affairs  of  the  Jesuits,  by  which  Onier 

Buliarium  Magnum  a  Leone  Magno  ad  Benodictum  XIF,  the  Jansenists  were  detested,  (against  whose  doctrines 

(a.  d.  461  to  17W)  published  at  Luxetnbourg  between  oa  the  subject,  of  divine  g«Mre  it  was  levelled  j),  yet  it 

the  years  1^47  and  1758,,  in  nineteen  tomes,  forming  ultimately  proved  to  be  highly    detrimental  to  th^ 

elevcoslscge  volumea  folio..    Of  the  instruments  con-  interests  ef  the  Romish  Church.    For  it  not  only  con- 

taijied  in  this  vast  collection,  there  are  two  which  firmed  the  Protestants  in  the  necessity,  propriety,  and 

demand  to  be  distinctly  noticed  -^   ^nt.  the  Bull,  In  wisdom  of  their  separation,  by  conviaeing  them  that 

Omn4  DomidUn  and  that  called  Unigenitus,  that  Church  was  determined  to  adhere  to  all  its  ancient 

^/a  1.  The  Hull,  intitled,.  "  In  Coend  Domini,*'  is  a  par-  corruptions  and  superstitions  ,•    but  it  also  offended 

^  ^^  ticnhir  »ull  read  every  year  on  the-  ik^  of  <h#  Loxd*8  many  Roaiaa  Catholics,  who  were  not  attached  to  the 
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sentiments  of  Jansenius,  and  who  were  only  bent  on  the 
pursuit  of  truth,  and  the  advancement  of  piety.  The 
issuing  of  this  ill-judged  decree  produced  the  most 
violent  dissensions  and  tumults  in  France  :  at  length, 
however,  the  contest  terminated  in  favour  of  the  Bull, 
which  was  rendered  valid  by  the  authority  of  the  Parlia- 
ment, and  was  finally  registered  among  the  laws  of  the 
State.  (Mnsheim*s  £cc/. £&f. vol.  V. cent.  18.;  Jablonski, 
Institutiones  Hist  Christ,  tom  iii.  cent.  18.  sec.  v.) 

Of  the  Imperial  Bulls,  the  following  are  the  most 
remarkable  in  modern  history. 

1.  The  Golden  Bull  or  Constitution  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  IV.  which  was  approved  by  the  Diet  or  General 
Assembly  of  the  Princes  and  States  of  the  Germanic 
Empire.  It  contains  the  functions,  privileges,  and 
prerogatives  of  the  electors,  both  secular  and  eccle- 
siastical, and  all  the  formalities  observed  in  the  elec- 
tion of  an  Emperor. 

This  instrument  was  composed,  in  1356,  partly  at 
Metz,  and  partly  at  Nuremberg ;  and  was  the  funda- 
mental law  of  the  Empire,  until  the  dissolution  of  the 
Germanic  body  in  1806.  (Butler's  Notes  on  the  RevO' 
lutions  of  the  principal  States  which  composed  the  Empire 
of  Charlemagne,  part  iv.  sec.  v.) 

The  Latin  original  is  said  to  be  preserved  at  Frank- 
fort on  the  Main,  and  has  a  seal  of  gold  appendant, 
whence  the  appellation  Golden  Bull  is  derived. 

2.  The  Golden  Bull  of  Bohemia  was  granted  by  the 
same  Emperor  in  1348,  to  the  King  and  Kingdom  of 
Bohemia.  It  contains  a  confirmation  of  all  the  privi- 
leges which  had  been  granted  by  the  Emperor  Fred- 
erick II.  in  1919,  to  Ottocar,  King  of  Bohemia. 

3.  The  Golden  Bull  of  Brabant  is  a  Constitution  like- 
wise issued  by  the  Emperor  Charles  IV.  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  in  1349  3  by  which  he  granted  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  Brabant  the  privilege  of  not  being  carried 
before  foreign  tribunals ;  and  exempted  them  from 
being  arrested  out  of  their  own  country,  either  for 
crimes  or  for  debts.  The  extent  of  this  privilege  caused 
great  murmurs  among  the  neighbouring  states  of  the 
Empire. 

4.  The  Caroline  Bull  is  a  celebrated  Constitution  of 
the  Emperor  Charles  IV.  published  in  1359  :  it  can- 
celled all  statutes  or  regulations,  which  had  been 
made  to  the  prejudice  of  ecclesiastical  liberty  3  and 
denounced  the  severest  penalties  against  those  who 
should  Btrieve  the  persons  of  the  clergy.  This  Bull 
was  issued,  in  order  to  pacify  Pope  Innocent  VI.  who 
had  been  alarmed  and  offended  by  some  plans  which 
the  Emperor  had  adopted  for  the  reformation  of  the 
clergy. 

Dutch,  holle }  Ger.  boll;  from 
A.  S.  belian ;  Ger.  belUn,  mugire, 
boare,  to  roar  or  bellow,  as  a  bull, 
ox,  or  cow.  See  Somner.  In  A.S. 
>bulgian,  is  to  bellow  -,  and  Mr. 
Tyrwhit  remarks  that  a  bull  in 
some  parts  of  the  north  is  now 
called  a  boogie.  Bull-beggar,  Dr. 
Thomas  Uickes  thinks,  is  bold- 
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Ilengist  sendc  in  to  hys  contre  oftnr  more  power  sone 

yo  craf  he  bole  kyde  smftle  al  to  ft  )fon% 

yon  oat,  wil  he  wolde  laste,  &  >o  was  he  somdcl  long. 

/Z.  Gloucesier,  p.  116. 

For  ten  mark  men  sold  a  litille  bulckyn, 
^LiUllc  lene  men  told  a  bouke  of  a  moutoo. 

R,  Brnnne,  p."  IT4. 


For  It  U  ympoisible,  that  liuiet  be  don  aweihi  blood  of  Mis    BULL, 
and  of  buckit  of  geet  Wiciif,    EbrewU,  ch.  x.  — 

BULL- 

Tbe  wolfc  and  the  lambe  shall  fede  together,  and  the  lyon  ahall    FIGHT 

eate  hay  like  a  buUock.  Bible,  1551.  Isnft,  ch.  xlr. 


And  to  mv  lord  for  to  bewray  my  minde, 
Methinkea  they  be  a  race  of  bulbeefe  borne. 

Whose  hartes  tlieir  butter  moUyfieth  by  kinde. 
And  so  the  force  of  becfc  is  cleane  outworne. 

Gascoigne,     Voyage  into  Heltunde,  Ahhq,  1572. 

Annibal  perceiuinge  the  dannger  that  he  and  his  armye  were  in» 
commaunded  in  the  deepe  of  the  nyghte,  whan  nothyng  was  ster- 
yngr,  to  be  brought  before  bym  about  two  thousande  greet  oxon 
and  bulks,  whichc  a  lyttel  before  his  men  bad  taken  in  K>ragynge, 
and  caused  fagottcs  made  of  dry  sticks  to  be  fastened  vnto  theyr 
homes  and  set  on  fyre. 

'Sir  Thonuu  Eliot.     The  OowerMovr,  p.  187. 

Kine  commonly  take  at  the  first  seasoning :  bnt  if  it  chance  that 
tliey  miss  and  stand  not  to  it,  the  twentieSi  day  after  they  aeeke 
the  fallow,  and  goe  a  bulling  againe. 

Holland.    Phnie,  r.  L  fol,  224. 

When  [  marked  further  what  haste  they  made  to  go  to  the  battle 
again  I  began  to  laugh  at  myself,  and  thought  iSiat  the  fear  in 
which  you  put  me  was  with  a  vizbr  only,  wMch  yon  bad  taken 
upon  you,  and  so  made  me  afraid,  as  children  be  afraid  of  bear- 
bugs  and  buU-beggare, 

Strype.    Life  of  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  jippendir. 

And  better  yet  than  this,  a  bulchin  two  years  old, 
A  currd'pate  calf  it  is,  and  oft  could  have  been  sold. 

Drayton.     Poly-olbion,  Song  21. 

The  Baalites  might  lay  ready  thieir  bulloch  upon  the  wood,  and 
water  in  their  trench  ;  but  tbey  might  sooner  fetch  the  blood  out 
of  their  bodies,  and  destroy  themselres,  than  one  flash  out  of 
hearen  to  consume  the  sacrifice. 

Hall,     font.  Of  Nadab  and  j^bihu,  T.  i.  fol.  872. 


And  htm  Mcriones 


Charg'd  with  a  glittering  dart,  that  took  his  bul-hide  orbic  shield, 
Yet  pierc't  it  not,  bnt  in  the  top,  itselfe  did  peece*mealeyeald. 

Chapman,    Honur's  Iliad,  book  ziU.  fol.  172. 

Allan.  They  want  their  porrcdge,  and  their  fat  bulbceues, 

Shahsptare.     Henry  VI,  First  Part,.  fo\,  97, 

And  Falstaffc,  you  caried  your  guts  away  as  nimbly,  with  as 
quicke  dczteritie,  and  roared  for  mercy,  and  still  runne  and  roar*d» 
as  euer  I  heard  bull-catf.        Id,  Henry  tV,  First  Part,  fol.  57. 

And  choose  to  sit  and  talk  with  thee 
(As  thy  great  orders  may  decree) 
Of  cncks  and  bulls,  and  flotes  and  fiddles, 
Of  idle  tales  and  Ibolidi  riddles. 

Prior,    On  Beauty,  A  Biddle, 

There  is  to  be  a  scene  of  Hockley  in  the  Hole,  io-whkh  is  to 
be  represented  all  the  diTersions  of  that  place,  the  bull-baiting 
only  excepted,  which  cannot  possibly  be  exhibited  in  the  theatre* 
by  reason  of  the  lowness  of  the  roof.  Spectator,  No.  31. 

He  said,  and  threw  x  the  trembling  weapon  pass'd 
Through  nine  bull-hides,  each  under  other  plac'd, 
On  his  broad  shield,  and  stuck  within  the  last. 

Dryden,     Ovi^s  Metamorphoses,  book  xii. 

Others  are  apt  to  think  that  these  Mohocks  are  a  kind  of  to//- 
beggars,  first  invented  by  prudent  married  men,  and  masters  of 
families  in  order  to  deter  their  wires  and  daughters  from  taking 
the  air  at  unseasonable  hours.  Spectatcr,  No.  347. 

Nor  shall  the  rascal  rabble  here  have  place. 
Whom  kings  no  title  gave,  and  God  no  grace  ; 
Not  buU-/ac*d  Jonas,  who  could  rtatntes  draw 
To  mean  rebellion,  and  make  treason  law. 

Dryden,    Abiolom  and  AthitopheL 

All  the  harmless  part  of  him  is  no  more  than  that  of  a  bull-dog^ 
they  are  tame  no  longer  than  they  are  not  offended. 

Spectator,  No.  438. 

BuLL-nOHT>  a  barbarous  national  amiuement  amon^ 
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^ca^  the  Spaniartls  and  Fortuguese,  consisting  in  a  combat 
mar.  between  men  and  Bnlls.  The  Spaniards  are  thought 
to  have  derived  it  from  the  Moors,  but  the  custom 
may  be  traced  to  a  classical  origin.  Philip,  the  Thes- 
salian  Epigrammatist,  has  described  a  somewhat  simi- 
lar diversion  practised  among  his  countrymen. 

Ocff4raX/i^ff  cviiraro*  o  ravpeKanii  x^P^^  avhp&v, 

j(€fi9\¥  aTCW^ijTOir  Oiipciv  O7r\t^ofieyo9, 
ityipoTVwiit  9rw\a9  fevfet  aKipr^fiari  tdvpiav, 

iucpvTatov  5'  €«  f^rjv  kKivu^  afia  KCvpOTrov  afLfia 

jipud  JBrunckii  Anak  ii.  229. 

In  this  exercise  the  Larissaeans  are  said  to  have 
excelled  particularly.  Several  Bulls  were  let  loose  and 
attacked  by  the  same  number  of  horsemen,  who  at 
first  pursued  and  goaded  them  with  darts.  £ach  horse- 
man confined  himself  to  a  single  beast,  and  having 
irritated  him  to  the  utmost,  the  complete  triumph  of 
skill  was  to  throw  a  noose  over  his  horns,  and  bring 
the  animal  to  the  ground  without  himself  dismounting. 
The  same  sport  is  described  by  Pliny  (viii.  70.  ed. 
Franz.)  in  a  passage  so  corrupt  that  we  shall  not 
transcribe  it.  He  adds  that  Julius  Csesar  was  the  first 
who  introduced  this  spectacle  at  Rome )  and  his 
statement  is  corroborated  by  the  impress  of  a  coin 
which  has  been  described  by  Fulvius  Ursinus.  A  de- 
narins»  which  bears  the  head  of  Julius  Ceesar  on  one 
side,  is  stamped  on  the  other  with  the  figure  of^a 
raging  Bull  $  and  the  legend,  L.  iMUteius  supposed  to 
be  the  person  who  exhibited  or  presided  at  the  combat. 
The  drivelling  Claudian,  during  his  passion  for  public 
shows,  celebrated  Bull-feasts  also,  (Suet,  in  Claud,  xxi.) 
and  his  successor  appears  on  another  authority,  to 
have  been  equally  food  of  them.  (Dio.  I.  61.) 

Monaldesco  in  the  most  ancient  fragments  of  Roman 
annals  which  have  been  preserved  by  the  diligence  of 
Muratori  (Script,  Rer,  ItaL,  xii.  535,)  and  presented  to 
the  English  reader  by  Gibbon,  (ch.  Ixxi.)  has  exhi- 
bited in  lively  colours  a  picture  of  the  manners  of  the 
middle  ages,  in  a  description  of  a  magnificent  Bull- fight 
which  was  celebrated  in  the  Coliseum  on  the  third  of 
September  1332.  The  proclamation  which  invited  the 
Patrician  youth  to  the  trial  of  skill,  extended  as  far  as 
Rimini  and  Ravenna;  and  when  they  met  in  the 
Circus,  their  prowess  was  stimulated  by  the  beauty 
which  rained  from  the  eyes  of  a  rich  store  of  Roman 
ladies.  Each  champion  successively  encountered  a 
wild  Bull  in  the  arena  on  foot,  with  a  single  spear.  The 
result  of  this  perilous  amusement,  as  it  was  termed, 
put  the  noblest  families  of  Italy  in  mourning.  Of  the 
Bulls  eleven  were  killed;  nine  of  their  opponents 
were  wounded,  and  twice  that  number  left  dead  on 
the  field. 

Almost  every  traveller  in  Spain  has  given  an  account 
of  a  Bull-fight :  that  of  Mr.  Townsend,  whose  tour 
was  performed  in  the  year  17S6,  is  among  the  most 
circumstantiaL  But  by  far  the  most  particular  de- 
scription which  has  hitherto  been  presented  to  the 
English  public,  is  contained  in  the  letters  of  a  Spanish 
clergyman  published  in  1822,  under  the  feigned  name 
of  Don  Lencadio  Doblado.  The  time  to  which  this 
writer  refers,  is  just  previous  to  the  French  invasion, 
and  he  dates  from  Seville,  which  was  considered  to  be 
the  chief  school  for  BuU-fighting. 

So  inveterate  was  the  passion  of  the  Spaniards  for 


this  amusement,  that  even  boys  mimicked  the  sports 
of  the  amphitheatre  in  their  play.  One  of  them  would 
be  fiimished  with  a  board  armed  with  horns  in  front, 
and  kept  steady  on  his  head  by  handles.  Thus  equipped 
he  butted  his  companions,  who  in  return  stuck  small 
darts  pointed  with  pins  into  the  board,  until  the  mock 
Bull,  according  to  Gxed  rule,  was  made  to  fall  on  the 
application  of  a  wooden  sword. 

The  amusements  of  the  country  gentlemen  were 
directed  in  many  instances  to  the  same  purpose,  and 
furnished  a  substitution  for  the  regular  Bull- fights. 
In  the  beginning  of  summer,  those  who  bred  cattle 
extensively,  and  who  were  generally  persons  of  high 
station  and  large  possessions,  invited  their  neighbours 
to  a  trial  of  the  yearlings,  in  order  to  select  such  as 
might  be  thought  fit  for  subsequent  exhibition  in  the 
amphitheatre.  A  large  court  was  set  apart  for  the 
purpose,  and  the  scaffoldings  erected  round  this  were 
filled  with  ladies.  The  gentlemen  attended  on  horse- 
back, each  armed  with  a  lance  (garrocha)  twelve  feet 
in  length,  and  headed  with  a  three-edged  steel  point. 
This  weapon  was  also  used  in  the  real  Bull-fights. 
The  point  was  then  permitted  to  be  denuded  to  the 
extent  of  one  inch  ;  but  in  the  trial  of  the  yearlings 
half  that  length  only  was  allowed  ;  the  remainder  was 
sheathed  by  strong  leathern  rings.  The  young  Bulls 
were  let  out  singly ;  such  as  twice  rushed  upon  the 
spear  of  the  horsemen  were  reserved  for  the  ludi 
majores.  The  others  were  qualified  on  the  spot  for  the 
more  ignoble  service  of  the  yoke.  The  Derribar  which 
often  concluded  these  sports,  was  still  more  barbarous. 
A  single  Bull  was  separated  from  the  herd,  and  pur- 
sued into  an  open  field,  at  full  gallop  by  the  whole 
body  of  horsemen.  The  foremost  cavalier,  as  soon  as 
he  overtook  the  unhappy  animal,  couched  his  lance 
and  struck  him  obliquely  at  the  lower  part  of  the  spine 
above  the  haunches.  The  wound  was  extremely  pain- 
ful, and  generally  overthrew  the  Bull  with  a  tre- 
mendous fall. 

In  large  towns  the  cattle    on  their  way   to   the 
slaughter-house  were  frequently  met  by  crowds  intent 
on  an  amusement  called  Capeo.     If  a  Bull  was  found 
among  the  victims,  he  was  readily  detached  from  the 
herd  by  a  sharp  whistling  through  the  fingers ;  and  the 
combatant  provoking  him  by  cries  of  Ha  !  Toro,  Toro  ! 
presented  his  cloke,  and  by  a  rapid  movement  eluded 
the  animal  at  the  moment  in  which  he  rushed  forward. 
In  the  slaughter-house  itself  the  professional  Bull- 
fighters gave  public  lessons,  and  such  was  the  force  of 
depraved  custom,  that  ladies  did  not  disdain  to  appear 
amid  the  filth  and  horror  of  the  shambles  ;    and  de- 
scendants of  the  proudest  families  of  Spain  thronged  to 
the  scene  of  blood,  with  as  much  perversion  of  taste 
and  oblivion  of  the  decent  bounds  within  which  society 
justly  included  them,  as  an  English  amateur  mani- 
fests amidst  the  rabble  at  a  boxing  match.     Unless  at 
a  coronation,  however,  the  Spanish  noblemen  of  lato 
did  not  fight  in  public  with  Bulls.  It  was  then  only  in 
the  presence  of  the  Monarch ;  and  the  reward  of.  skill 
was  a  lucrative  post  or  a  badge  of  knighthood.     They 
were  attended  by  professional  fighters  on  foot,  and 
they  used  short  spears  with  a   broad  blade,  called 
Rejones, 

A  Bull  day  {Dia  de  Totos)  was  a  season  of  public 
festivity.  The  amphitheatre  in  which  the  fight  was  to 
take  place,  was  thrown  open  as  a  public  promenade  on 
the    preceding  evening,  and  was  frequented  by  all 
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^XJJXr^  classes  on  foot  or  in  carriages  parading  to  the  sonnd 
nam,  ^  ^f  music  At  Madrid  the  amphitheatre  in  which  M^. 
Townsend  was  a  spectator^  measared  330  feet  in  dia- 
meter, the  arena  was  235^  and  it  was  computed  to 
contain  15,000  spectators.  That  at  Seville  described 
by  the  Spanish  clergyman,  is  one  of  the  largest  and 
handsomest  in  Spain.  It  was  intended  to  be  wholly  of 
stone,  but  want  of  money  has  prevented  the  compi«>' 
tlon  of  the  original  design,  and  part  of  it  i^  wood. 
The  seats  rise  uncovered  from  an  elevation  of  eight 
feet  above  the  arena,  and  are  crowned  by  a  gallery 
protected  by  a  roof  from  the  weather.  This  is  set  apart 
for  the  wealthy,  but.  many  prefer  the  lower  tier  as 
affording  a  closer  view.  This  tier  is  protected  by  a 
parapet,  and  another  strong  inner  fence  about  six  f^et 
high  is  erected  between  it  and  the  arena.  luthis  inner 
fence  are  openings  just  sufficiently  broad  to  admit  a 
man  sideways  ;  but  the  combatants  when  hard  pressed 
generally  leap  the  barrier,  and  are  not  unfrequently 
followed  by  their  enraged  pursuer. 

The  Encierro  or  shutting  in  of  the  Bulls  takes  place 
at  break  of  day,  and  as  it  can  be.seen  gratis,  it  attracts 
vast  crowds  of  the  lowest  order.  Eighteen  Bulls  are 
enticed  from  their  pasture  on  a  large  plain  near  the 
city,  by  means  of  tame  oxen  called  Cabestros,  led  by  a 
halter,  and  carrying  round  their  necks  huge  deep- 
sounding  bells  with  wooden  clappers.  When  the 
allotted  number  is  collected,  the  herdsmen  follow 
cracking  their  slings,  and  throngs  of  horsemen  gather 
round  with  lances  while  the  Bulls  proceed  at  full  trot 
on  the  middle.  Half  a  mile  from  the  amphitheatre  a 
rude  fence  of  poles  encloses  a  narrow  path.  Within 
this  palisade  rush  the  leading  horsemeu  pursued  by 
the  Bulls,  who  are  now  maddened  to  their  quickest 
speed.  The  herdsmen  follow  clinging  to  the  necks  of 
their  oxen,  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  the  others  ;  and 
the  rear  is  closed  by  an  immense  multitude  urging 
on  the  animals  with  loud  cries  and  shrill  whistling, 
mixed  with  the  sound  of  numberless  horns  made  of 
the  hollow  stem  of  a  large  species  of  thistle.  At 
length  the  Bulls,  stung  to  madness  by  the  dissonance 
of  their  persecutors,  reach  the  Toril,  a  small  court 
divided  by  drop-gates  into  various  stalls,  in  which  they 
are  lodged  singly^  until  they  arc  summoned  to  the 
exhibition.  Immediately  after  the  Encierro,  it  is  the 
custom  at  Seville  to  give  one  Bull  to  the  populace.  A 
horrible  and  most  hazardous  irregular  fight  ensues^ 
and  livas  are  frequently  lost  in  the  struggle. 

The  spectacle  itself  commences  at  ten  in  the  fbrc- 
noon,  and  is  again  repeated  at  three  in  the  afternoon. 
Such  days  are  selected  in  which,  from  the  brevity  of 
the  church  service,  the  Chapter  as  a  body  may  be 
present,  at  the  regular  invitation  of  the  Maeslranza^  a 
corporate  association  of  noblemen,  answering  to  the 
English  Jockey  Club,  which  in  Seville  enjoys  the 
exclusive  privilege  of  giving  public  Bull-feasts.  The 
amphitheatre  crowded  with  well  dressed  ladles,  and 
cavaliers  in  their  picturesque  Andiilusian  costume, 
presents  a  brilliant  coup  d^esil.  Till  the  moment  pre- 
ceding the  fight,  the  arena  is  filled  with  loungers.  The 
Desp^o  or  clearing  of  it,  is  performed  by  a  regiment  of 
infantry,  which  to  the  sound  of  martial  music  sweeps 
the  whc^e  spacei  before  it..  The  gates  are  then  closed, 
the  soldiers  uerform  some  evolutions,  and  disband 
themselves  bdhind  the  fence. 

The  7V>r«rojL  or  Bull-fighters  next  advance,  andboAV 
to  the  President.  They  are  usually  twelve  or  fourteen 


in  number;  hveltading  the*  two^MMadore^^  (butellers;)  BUUif. 
eaeh  attended  by  »d  asBistant  called  Mediaapada  or  FIGHT, 
demi-sword.  Half  of  them  are  dressed  in  blue  cloaks» 
half  in  scanlet.  f  he  Fieudarei,  pikemen  on  borsebecky 
follow  in  rich  jacketa  cut  like  those  of  English  post-* 
boys,  and  hngv  leathern  overalls  profuady  stuffed  with 
soft  brown  paper.  The  horsemen  arrange  themselves 
to  the  left  of  the  gates  at  which  the  Bull  is  to  enter, 
at  about  forty  paces  from,  each  other.  The  Toreros, 
without  any  weapon  except  (jieir  cloaks,  stand  by  in 
readiness  to  assist  them.  A  constable  mounted  in  old 
Spanish  costume,  receives  the  key  of  the  Tbril  from 
the  President,  and  at  a  given  signal  the  bugles  sound 
and  the  gates  are  thrown  open.  The  remainder  we 
shall  subjoin*  in  the  word^o#  the*  writer  whose  narra- 
tive we  have  hithertw  abridged.   • 

**  The  Bull  paused  u  momen  t ,  and-  looked  wildly  upoa 
the  scene* ;  then,  taking  notice  of  the  iltst  hotseinai, 
made  a  desperate  charge  against  htmv  The*  ferociaiii 
animal  was  received  at  the  point  of  the  pike,  whiich^ 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  game,  \m9  aimed  at  the 
fleshy  part  of  the  neck.  A  dextrous^  motibn  of  the 
bridle-hand  and  right  leg  made  the  horse  evade  the 
Bull's  horn,  by  turning  to  the  left.  Made  fiereeit  by  the 
wound',  he  instantly  attacked  the  next  pikeman-,  whooe 
horse,  less  obedient  to- the  rider,  was  bo  deeply  gmed 
in  the  chest  thait  he  feH  dead  on  the  spot.  The  impulse 
of  the  Bull's  thrust  threw  the  rider  on  I4ie  other  side 
of  the  horse.  An  awfiil  silence  ensued.  The  spectetora; 
rising  fVofn  their  seats,  beheld  in  fearfal  suspeme  tbe 
wild  Bun  goring  the*  fallen  horse,  while  the  mair, 
whose  only  chance  of  safety  dependted'  on  lying  motiotr- 
less,  seemed  dead  taall  appearance.  This  painftil  scene 
lasted  but  a  ffew  seconds  3  for  the-tnen  on- foot,  by 
running  towards  the  Bull,  in  varions  directions,  waving 
their  cloaks  and  uttering  lOud  cries,  soon*  ma«lb  hioi 
quit  the  horse  to  pursue  them.  When  the  dlmger  of 
the  pikeman  was  passed,  and  he  rose  on  his  legs  1M 
vault  upon  another  horse,  the  burst  of  applause  might 
be  heard  at  the  ferthest  extremity  of  the  lowo. 
Dauntless,  and  urged  by  revenge,  he  now  gsllbped 
forth  to  meet  the  Buir.  But;  without  detailing  the 
shocking  sights  that  fbllowerf,  I  .shall  only  mention 
that  the  ferocious  aninra!  attacked  the  horsemen  ton 
successive  times,  woimded  four  horses  and  killed  two. 
One  of  these  noble  creatures,  though  wounded  iii  two 
places,  continued  to  face  the  Bull  without  shrinking, 
till  growing  too  weak,  he  fell  down  with  t/he  rider. 
Yet  these  horseaare  never  trained  for  the  fights  ;  but 
are  bought  for  the  amount  of  thirty  or  forty  sht^lingji, 
when,  worn  out  with  labour,  or  broken  by  disease, 
they  are  unfit  for  any  other  service. 

'•  A  flourish  of  the  bugles  discharged  the  horsemen 
till  .the  beginning  of  the  next  combat,  and'theam^se^ 
ment  of  the  people  devolved  on  the  BawJerii/ero*— 
the  same  whom  we  have  hitherto  seen  attentive  to -the 
safety  of  the  horsemen.  The  BtmderHla,  literally,  little 
flag,  from  which  they  take  their  name,  is  a  shuft  of 
two  feet  in  length,  pointed  with  a  barbed  Bieety  and 
gaily  ornamented  with  many  sheets  of  painted  paper, 
cut  into  reticulated  coverings.  •  Without  a  eloak,  and 
holding  one  of  these  darts  in  each  hand,  Iflie  fightev 
runs  up  to  the  Bull,  and  stopping  short  when  he  seee 
himself  attacked,  he  fixes  the  twa  shaffcs,  without 
flinging  them,  behind  the  horns  of*  the  beast  at  the 
very  moment  when  it  stoops  to  toss  him..  The  painful 
sensation  makes  the  Bull  throw- up  his  head  without^ 
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^^  iofikfckig  tke  iateaded  blow»  and  w]iUe  he  .nges  in 
^^^*  inpoteiit  eadeaToiin  to  drake  off  tbe  hsngiQ^  darU 
thatt  gall  him>  the  mm  has  full  leisure  to  escape.  It  Is 
on  these  occasioaa>  when  the  S4mdenUefOi  hll  to  fix 
the  darts,  that  they  require  iheirattrpriiiiog  rwiftness 
of -foot.  Being 'v^hout  the  protection  of  a  cloak,  they 
Are  obU^  to  take  instantly  to  fligbL  The  Bull  fol- 
loiifB  them  at  fiiU  gallop;  and  I  hanse  seen  .the  man 
leap  the  barrier,  so  closely  puraoed  by  the  emuged 
brute,  that  it  seemed  as  if  he  had  sprung  up  by  placmg 
^e  feet  on  its  bead.  Tovmsend  timnght  it  was 
ihendly  :sou  Some  of  the  darts  are  ^et  with  squibs  and 
crackers.  The  match,  a  piece  of  tinder*  made  of  a  dried 
fungus*  is  so  fitted  to  the  barbed  point,  that,  rising  by 
tbe  pressure  which  makes  it  penetrate  the  skin,  it 
touches  the  traiji  of  the  fireworks.  The  only  object  of 
ikua  refinement  of  cruelty  is*  to  confuse  the  Bull's 
instinctiTe  powers,  and^  by  making  him  completely 
firantic,  to  diminish  the  danger  of  the  Matador,  who  is 
never  so  exposed  as  when  the  beast  is  collected  enough 
to  meditate  the  attach 

"  At  tbe  waving  •of  the  President's  handkerchief  the 
bugles  sounded  the  death-signal*  andtSie  Jfa^odsr  came 
£[>rward.     Pepe  Illo,  the  pride  of  this  town*  and  cer- 
tainly one  of  tbe  most  graeeAil  and  dextrous  fighters 
that  Spain  has  ever  produced,  having  ftnng  off  his 
cloak,  approached  the  Bull  with  a  quidc*  light*  tmd 
fearless  step.     In  his  left  hand  he  held  a  square  piece 
of  sed  doth*  epiead  tupan  a  alaff  abaot  two  feet  in 
length*  and  in  his  right  a  broad  «word  neit  much 
longer.     His  attendants  followed  him  at  a  distance. 
SactaglheiBulU  within  six  or  eight  yards*  he  jpre- 
■ented  the  ned  flag,  keeping  his  body  partially  con- 
cealed behind  it,  and  the.  aword  antirely  out4»f  view. 
The  Bnll  rushed  against  the  fed  doth*  and  our  hero 
slipped  by  his  side  hj  a  sUg^  oinealar  motion*  while 
the  beast  passed  under  the  lure  which  the  Maiador 
held  in  the  firstdirection,  tiU  he  had  evaded  the  horns. 
Enraged  by  this  deeeption»  and  unc^iecked  by  any 
panful  aeB.<iation*  the  Bull  coUescted  all  his  strength 
for «.  desperate  chargee.     Pepe  Illo  now  levelled  his 
sw4>rd  at  the  left  side  of  the  Bull «  neck^  and*  turning 
upon  his  r%ht  fool  as  the  »ania>ttlapp«»ached  him,  r^m 
tbe  weapon  nearly  up  to  tiM  hilt  into  its  body.     The 
Ball  staggered*  tottered*  and  dropped  gently  upon  its 
beot  legs ;  but  had  yet  too  much  life  in  him  for  .any 
man  Jkr  venture  near  with  safety. — ^The  unfortunate 
lUo  has  since  perished  from  a  wound  inflicted  by  a 
Bull  in  a  similar  state.    The  Matador  observed,  ibr 
one  or  two  minutes,  the  signs  jof  approach  log  death 
in  the  fierce  animal  new  •cisouching  before  him*  and  at 
his  bidding,  an  attendant  crept  behind  the  Bull  and 
struck  him  dead*  by  driving  a  small  poniard  at  the 
joiniiive^the  spine  and  the  head.     This  operation  is 
never  .performed,  except  when  the  prostrate  Bull  lin- 
gers.    I  once  saw  IZZo,  at  the  desire  of  the  spectators* 
iaflict  this  merciful  blow  in  a  manner  which  -nothing 
but  oecdar^deiiionstsationwDuld  hove  wade  me  belieive. 
Taking  the  ponianl*  called  JhtntkUa,  by  the  Uade*  he 
poised  it  for  a  few  moments*  and  jerked  it  withisuch 
mBerii^g.aim  on  the  Bull's  fieck*  as  he  l^y  on  his  bent 
legp«*  tlmt  he  ^killed  tiie  animal  with  the  ^ckneas  of 
3£^bfipiiig. 

"  Four  mules*  ornamented  with  large  morrice-belki 
-aadvidMxMis*  hetfnesaed  abieaa^*  and  dmwiifg.a^beam 
.fitwiehed  mth-an  dnon  hocxk  tDUhe  midiU^  gallqped,to 
the  place  where  the  Bull  lay.    This  'machine  heing 
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fastened  toao^ope  p^eviou^ly  thrown  round  .the  dead     BUiXr 

animal's  horns*  he  was  swiftly  dragged  out  of  the    r««rr. 

amphitheatre  .**  {Don  Antonio  Leucadio  Doblado*s  Letters 

from  .Spairki  rl520 

The  danger  of  the  fighters*  .as  may  be  plainly  seen 
from  .the  above  account  is  extpeme  :  and  few*  at  least 
of  the  Matadores,  escape  a  violent  death,  lliey  rise 
from  the  dregs  of  the  people,  and  are  abundantly  super- 
stitious ;  relying  for  their  safety  not  nu>re  upon  their 
presence  of  mind  and  dexterity*  than  upon  the  scapu- 
lary  which  they  always  wear  between  their  shirt  and 
waistcoat.  PepelUo*  who  has  been  mentioned  above* 
carried  his  devotion  yet  further*  and  as  long  as  the 
fight  continued  hurned  wax  tapers*  provided  at  his  own 
expense*  round  an  ime^e  of  St.  Joseph  in  a  chapel 
dedicated  to  thateaint*  adjoining  the  ampbitheatne. 

Eight  Bulls  are  usually  sacrificed  in  the  morning, 
ten  in  the  afternoon;  and  during  the  summer  in  Madrid 
the  spectacle  was  frequently  repeated  twice  a  week. 
Though  forbidden  by  Pius  V.  under  the  pain  of  excom- 
munication* the  Bull-fights  long  retained  ,the  distin- 
guished patronage  of  Royalty.  Charles  III.  was  the 
first  King  who  obliquely  discouraged  them*  by  liihit- 
ing  their  number  and  appropriating  the  profits  raised 
by  the  admission  of  spectators  to  the  support  of  cha- 
ritable institutions.  It  is  probable  that  the  recent 
distracted  state  of  the  Peninsula  may  have  lessened  by 
long  interruptions*  the  national  avidity  for  this  barba- 
rous pastime  i  and  that  whenever  Spain  recovers  tran- 
quillity* the  abolition  of  Bull-fights  may  be  one  of  the 
benefits  which  she  will  derive  from  her  sufferings. 

BvLL-FXNGH*  in  Zoology,  .the  popular  name  of  the 
Jriii^t^Pyrr^^aofCuvier;  Loxia  Pyrrhula  of  LinnaeuB. 

BuLJL-TROUT*  in  Zoology,  a  provincial  name  in  .some 
parts  of  England  for  the  Salmo  Trtdta, 

BULLA,  a  globular  ornament  worn  round  the  neck 
of  the  Roman  children*  and  laid  aside  at  the  same  time 
with  the  praetexta*  (Pers.  y.  SO.)  .This  amulet*  for 
such  it  may  be  rej^arded  to  have  been*  was  i>orrowed 
by  the  Romans  m)m  the  Etruscans*  (Juv,  v.  164,} 
and  was  imported  with  other  honorary  distinctions  by 
Tullus  Ho8tiliufli,  (Macrob.  Sat,  i.  6.)  According  to 
this  last  authority,  the  elder  Tarquin  first  bestowed  it 
on  his  son^  who  at  fourteen  years  of  age  had  slain  an 
enemy  in  battle  ^  and  henceforward  it  was  worn  by  the 
Patrician  youth,  and  also  by  Generals  in  their  Triumphal 
processions.  At  first  it  appears  to  have  been  strictly 
confined  to  tlie  children  of  Patrician  birth,  and.  to  have 
been  formed  vof  gold  j  rlatterly  both  the  privilege  and 
the  <naterial  became  more  common,;  although jiothing 
absolutely  certain  can  bejifiirmed  of  the  degree  of  rank 
which  was-entiiled  to  assume  it*  the  ^gurein  Which  H 
was  moulded*  or  the  substanoe.of  Which  it  was  formed. 
Juvenal*  in  the  passage  to  which  we  liave  already 
referred*  speaks  of  a  leathern  badge  as  the  poor  man^a 
heariog,  and  the  material  was, in  all  probability j)ro- 
portioned  to  the  wealth  of  the  patt)c.  One  thii^g  ja 
plain  .on  all  hands*  that  it  was  the  distinctive  mark  df 
free  birth. 

Plutarch  (m  Romuh)  has  traced  the  name  Bulla  toits 
xesemblance  to  abater  bubble.  Pestus  has  gone  deeper; 
it  WASWonion  the  left  breas(*  and  to  this  he  traces  it  ^ 
and  the  words  in  which  the  profound  Bay fius  refutes  his 
.supposition,  explain  both  the  erxorjand  its  source  so 
appositely*  that  they  deserve  citation.  '**  Quod  auU^ 
jumnulU  ftutant  tosro  T^Sjfiov\^9  d^ducijuteptuM  &t  pUme  •* 
nam  neque  consilium  in  pectore  est  sed  in  cerehro,uH  eft 
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BULLA,  ratiodnatio :  praterea  uniro  1  scribitur.^'  (De  re  testiarid, 
~  51.)  It  is  not  ours  to  resolve  these  controversies;  the 
BULLET,  reader  who  wishes  to  pursue  them  more  in  detail  will 
find  some  curious  remarks  in  the  first  volume  of  Mr. 
Whittaker's  History  of  Manchester,  (79,)  on  some  Bulla 
dug  up  at  Manchester;  in  Augustin,  apudGravii  Thesau- 
rum  Jntiquitatum  Romanorum,  xi. ;  and  in  Spon,  MiscelL 
Erud.  Act,  §  9. 

Bulla,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  the  class  MoUusca, 
order  Gasteropoda,  Generic  character :  body  ovate 
oblong,  rather  convex,  divided  above  into  two  trans- 
verse portions ;  the  cloak  folded  behind ;  head  scarcely 
obvious ;  no  apparent  tentacula  3  branchiae  dorsal, 
posterior  covered  by  the  cloak  5  anus  on  the  right 
side ;  the  hinder  part  of  the  body  covered  by  a  shell 
which  is  attached  by  a  muscle  3  shell  univalve,  ovate- 
globose,  convolute ;  no  columella,  no  external  spire  ; 
aperture  the  length  of  the  shell  j  the  external  margin 
acute. 

There  are  several  circumstances  in  the  structure  of 
the  animals  of  this  genus,  which  give  them  a  consi- 
derable relation  to  Laplysia.  From  the  more  important 
points  of  affinity,  however,  which  exist  between  this 
genus  BulUea,  and  Accra,  Lamarck  has  formed  them 
into  a  distinct  family  under  the  name  of  BulUens, 
There  is  a  peculiarity  in  the  construction  of  the 
stomach  in  the  Bulla,  which,  when  it  was  first  ob- 
served, led  to  a  curious  instance  of  Zoological  fraud. 
This  organ  consists  of  two  large  flattened  testaceous 
pieces,  which,  with  a  smaller  one,  and  united  by  a 
strong  muscular  structure,  serve  the  office  of  a  gizzard 
in  comminuting  the  food  for  digestion.  These  shelly 
plates  were  discovered  separate  by  Gio^nia,  who  pub- 
lished an  account  of  them,  as  a  new  genus  of  shells, 
which  he  pompously  dedicated  to  himself,  giving  it  the 
name  Gioenia.  Draparnaud  was  the  first  to  expose 
this  singular  specimen  of  tromperie  ;  although  Hum- 
phreys had  previously  ascertained  the  true  use  of  the 
organ,  of  which  he  gave  an  account  in  the  Linnean 
Transactions,  vol.  ii. 

The  shells  of  different  species  of  Bulla  differ  re- 
markably from  each  other.  That  of  B,  Ugnaria  is  very 
solid  and  testaceous,  and  finely  coloured  ;  that  of  B, 
acera  on  the  contrary  is  so  thin  as  to  be  perfectly 
clastic,  and  semitransparent,  is  of  a  uniform  horn 
colour,  and  appears  scarcely  to  possess  a  trace  of  car- 
bonate of  lime. 

De  Montfort  has  made  a  distinct  genus  of  B,  %- 
nafia,  to  which  he  has  given  the  name  Scaphander. 

BUJAjMA,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  the  class  Mol^ 
lusca,  order  Gasteropoda.  The  aninlal  of  this  genus 
scarcely  differs  fi'om  that  of  the  genus  Bulla,  The 
shell  is  more  considerably  enveloped  in  the  substance 
of  the  cloak,  and  there  is  no  muscle  of  attachment. 
It  is  more  open,  much  less  convex  externally,  and  is 
but  very  slightly  involuted.  There  is  only  one  species. 
Bulla  aperta  of  former  authors ;  and  there  appears 
scarcely  sufficient  reason  for  the  separation  which 
Hiamarck  has  made.  This  animal  possesses,  in  common 
with  Laplysia,  the  property  of  ejecting  a  liquor,  when 
it  is  alarmed  or  touched,  which  tinges  the  fingers  of  a 
blood  colour.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  inhabitant  of 
the  British  coasts. 

BULLACE-TREE,  the  English  name  of  the  Prunus 
Insititia. 

BULLET.  See  Bull.  Fr.  houlet.  Something 
rounded,  a  small  boll  or  ball. 


Pansie  (quoth  he)  farewell,  which  made  me  follow  drommes,       BULL£T. 
Where  powdered  buiUtt  semes  for  sauce  to  eoery  dish  that  comes.        •..- 
Ga4coigne.     The  Green  Kmght**  farewell  to  Fansie.    '  BULLY. 


The  strongest  castle,  tower,  and  town, 
The  golden  Mlet  beats  it  down. 

Shakspeare.     The  Passionate  PUgrim, 

The  4th  of  Januarie,  a  ship  before  Greenwich  (the  court  being 
there)  shot  off  her  ordinance,  one  piece  being  charged  wi|ha 
hullet  of  stone,  which  passed  through  the  walles  of  the  court  and 
did  no  more  hurt.  Stow.    Anno,  1557.  Queen  Mary. 

The  bullets  redounded  from  the  wall  of  the  Friar  church  to  the 
wall  of  St.  Chatherlne's  ohappcU,  which  stood  directly  over  it, 
and  from  the  wall  of  the  said  chappcll  to  the  said  church  wall 
again,  so  oft,  that  there  fell  more  than  an  hundred  of  the  French 
at  those  two  shots  only. 

Knox.    History  0/ Be/ormation,  fol.  90. 

Sir  Arthur  Georges  had  his  left  leg  shot  through  with  a 
musket-ball,  who,  without  remcmbiing  any  pain  it  gave  him, 
observes  the  bullet  burnt  both  bis  ailk  stocking  and  buskin. 

Oldys,   Life  0/ Ralegh,  fol.  119. 

So  when  I  throw  a  bullet  into  water,  I  find  it  sinka  :  and  when 
I  ithrow  the  same  bullet  into  quicksilver,  I  see  it  swims  :  but  if  I 
beat  out  this  bullet  into  a  thm  hollow  shape  like  a  dish,  then  it 
will  swim  in  the  water  also. 

Watts.    Improvement  of  the  Mind. 

One  observation  was,  that  the  wind  of  a  common  bullet,  though 
flying  never  so  near,  is  incapable  of  doing  the  least  harm  ;  and 
indeed}  were  it  otherways,  no  man  above  deck  would  escape. 
Johnson.     Life  of  Sheffield,  Duhe  of  Buckingham, 

llieir  turpitude  purveys  to  their  malice  ;  and  they  unplumb 
the  dead  for  b^lett  to  assaseinate  the  living. 

Burke.    Letter  to  a  Noble  Lord, 

BULLION,  Fr.  bilUm»  Junius  calls  it^  ornamentum 
pectoris.  Bullions  on  bridles,  huUa  in  f rams.  Skelton 
speaks  of  them  as  ornaments  to  a  book.  Hall ;— as 
ornaments  of  dress.  And  as  applied  to  the  metals, 
gold  or  silver,  it  seems  merely  to  be  a  ball,  mass  or 
lump. 

To  beholde  how  it  was  gamisshed  and  bound, 

Encouerde  oner  with  golde  of  tissue  fine 

The  claspes  and  bullione  were  worthe  a  m.  pounde. 

Skelton.    The  Crown  of  Laurel. 

» 

After  the  came  ti.  disguised  in  white  satyne  and  greene,  em- 
broudered  and  set  with  letters  and  castels  of  fine  gold  in  bullion. 

Hall,    King  Henry  VIU.  foL  9. 

Their  apparell  all  tissue  cloth  of  gold  and  silver,  and  gold- 
smith's worke,  great  chains  of  baldrickes  of  gold  and  bells  of 
bullion.  Id,  Jb,  p.  29. 

As  yet  we  cannot  tell  what  we  should  term  our  labours,  iron  or 
bullion ;  only  it  belongeth  to  your  majesty  to  make  them  fit  either 
for  the  forge  or  the  mint ;  current  by  the  stamp  or  counterfeit 
by  the  anvil.  I^^f*    Alexander  and  (kempaepe.  Epilogue. 

The  spangles  of  wit  which  he  [Prior]  could  afford  he  knew  how 
to  polish  ;  but  he  wanted  the  bullion  of  his  master,  [Butler.] 

Johnson.    Life  of  Prior, 

BULLITION,  Lat.  bulUre,  ebulUres  Fr.  bouiller,  to 
boiL     See  Boil. 

There  is  to  be  observed  in  those  dissdlutiqins  which  will  not 
easily  incorporate,  what  the  effects  are :  as  the  bullition ;  the 
precipitation  to  the  bottom.      Bacon,    Physiological  Remains. 

BU'LLY,  r.  "J  Skinner  has  three  conjectures, 
Bu^LLY,  n.  y  burly,  bulky,  and  bulUeyed.  It  is 
Bu^LLYiNG,  n.j  more  probably  from  6tt/^^  the  Pope's 

buU. 
To  arrogate,  to  threaten,  to  domineer,  to  blaster  j 

8C.  as  the  Pope  in  his  buUs,  or  as  those  invested  with 

authority  by  them. 
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BCU.T.      I  kisM  the  dnrUe  sboo«»  and  from  mj  heart-string  I  loue  tbe 
~       loiiel]r  ^^'  Skakapewre,     Henry  V,  fol.  83. 

BUL- 
WARK.       Ste.  Eaery  man  shift  for  all  the  rest,  and  let 
No  man  take  care  for  himselfe ;  for  all  is 
Bat  fortune  :  Caragio,  &ul/y-monster  Corasio. 

14.  Tempest,  fol.  18. 

FoRO.  Good  mine  hosto*th'  garter ;  a  word  vitb  you. 
Ho6T.  What  sayest  thon  my  htify-reoAe, 

Id.  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  fol.  45. 

For  the  last  fortnight,  there  hare  been  prodigious  shoals  of 
Tohmteers  gone  orer  to  huUy  the  French,  upon  hearing  the  peace 
was  just  signing.  TntUr,  No.  26. 

The  blustering  huUy,  in  our  neighbouring  streets,  - 
Scorns  to  attack  the  female  whom  he  meets. 

Friwr.    Epistle  to  Mrs,  Manley*i  Lucius. 

For  this  what  wonders,  goodness,  have  I  wrought ! 
How  bully* d,  begg'd,  how  treated,  and  how  fought. 

P,  Whitehead,    State  Dunces, 

Be  equally  ashamed  of  dogmatical  prejudice,  and  sceptical  in- 
crsdnlity  :  for  both  are  as  remote  from  the  spirit  of  true  philo- 
sophy, as  huliying  and  cowardice  from  true  valour. 

Beattie.     On  Truth,  part  iii.  ch.  ii. 

I  undertook  the  affair,  disarmed  my  antagonist,  and  soon  after 
had  the  pleasure  of  finding  that  the  lady  was  only  a  woman  of  the 
town,  and  the  fellow  her  bully  and  a  sharper. 

Goldsmith,     Ficar  of  Wahejield. 

BrixY-TKEB,  the  English  name  of  the  Achras  Sapota. 
BULRUSH,  a  stronger  and  larger  kind  of  rush.  Bull 
dgnificationem  intendebal.  Skinner. 
Iq  Botany,  the  English  name  of  the  Sdrpus  Lacustris. 

His  coat  of  goats  haire,  his  girdel  of  bulrushes,  and  a  wild  eglen* 
tine  in  his  hand.  Golden  Soke,  M.  8. 2. 

He  knot^  buUrutk  next  in  order  stood. 
And  all  within  the  reeds  a  trembling  wood. 

Dryden,    MeUager  and  Atalanta, 

A  slender  fir,  ten  cubit  length  I  found 
Fairn  from  a  mould'ring  bank  and  atript  it  round, 
This  for  the  mast,  with  bulrush  ropes  I  ty'd ; 
A  pole  to  steer  the  rudder's  use  supply'd« 

Wilhie,     The  Epigoniad,  book  ir. 

BUXWARK,  V,  1      Ft.    boulevart ;   It.  bolevardo  ; 

Bi/lwark,  n.  /  Sp.  baluarte  ;  Ger.  and  Dutch, 
hoiMferke  ;  Swe.  bolwirke.  Wachter  thinks  that  it  is 
from  bolen,  jaculari,  to  throw ;  Skinner  thinks  that  it 
is  from  boU,  a  globe,  and  work ;  q.  d,  a  circular  work. 
Junius  observes  that  in  Dutch  there  is  bolwerck  or 
i^ochperck,  and  also  hlock-huys ;  as  if  originally  con- 
structed of  blocks^  i.  e.  trunks  of  trees,  &c. 

Tbe  anngell  of  the  Lorde  bullworheth  rounde  about  y  godly. 

Joye,    Exposition  of  Daniel,  ch.  iv.  p.  55. 

The  armie  to  the  nombre  of  XM.  of  the  ladies  part,  &  xv  c 
EagltsbmeiL  passed  through  Brabant,  &  came  the   x  daie  of 
August  beyog  S.  Uur£ce  daie,  before  a  little  sUdyng  on  the 
iughflr  side  of  the  riuer  Mase  called  Brymuoyst  strongly  bul- 
worked.  Hall.     ThefourthyereofKyngHenryVJJI. 

And  made  also  by  workmen  that  were  true. 
Barbicans,  and  bulwerkes  strong  and  new 

The  Story  of  Thebes,  part  iii.  Imputed  to  Chaucer. 

Moch  more  ray  soule  is  troubled  by  the  blastes 
Of  these  assautes,  that  come  as  thick  as  hayle. 

Of  wordlyyanities  that  temptation  castes 
Agaynst  the  buiwerhe  of  the  fleshe  frayle. 

Wyat,    Psalm  ri. 


couraged  his  knyghtes  in  suche  wyse  that  they  wanne  the  dyche      BUL- 
of  the  town,  and  after  in  processe  with  greate  laboure  and  daunger     WARK. 
the  bulwerkes,  Fabyan,    Anna,  1296. 

Bt/M- 
Where  those  rough  ireful  tides,  as  In  her  streightes  they  meet,    BAILIFF. 
With  boist'rous  shocks  and  roars  each  other  rudely  greet : 
Which  fiercely  when  they  charge  and  sadly  make  retreat 
Upon  the  buluarkt  forts  of  Hurst  and  Calshoot  beat. 

Drayton,    Poly-olbion,  Song  ii. 

The  Frenchmen  within  the  towne,  being  dispoiled  of  these  two 
places,  vet  spared  notto  shoote  off  from  their  wals  and  bulwarkes, 
doing  what  they  could,  and  namely  from  the  castle,  and  greene 
bulwarke,  they  did  much  hurte  to  the  Englishmen  with  their 
Shotte.  Stow.    Anno,  1544.  Henry  VJII. 

And  yet  no  bulwark* d  town,  nor  distant  coast. 
Preserves  the  beauteous  youth  from  beiug  seen ; 
No  mountains  rise,  nor  oceans  flow  between. 

Addison,    OviiTs  Metamorphoses,  book  iiL 

Prayers  are  the  bulwarks  of  piety  and  good  conscience,  the 
which  ought  to  be  placed  so  as  to  flank  and  relieve  one  another, 
together  with  the  interjacent  spaces  of  our  life. 

Barrow.    Sermon  vii.  toI.  1. 


-Like  the  mural  strength, 


Of  some  proud  city,  bulwarked  round  and  arm'd 
With  rising  tow'rs  to  guard  her  wealthy  stores. 
Immovable,  impenetrable  stood 
Laconia's  serry'd  phalanx. 

Glover.    Leonidas,  book  riii. 

But  chief  in  those,  their  country's  pride, 
Ordain'd  with  steady  helm,  to  guide 
The  floating  bulwarks  of  her  reign. 
It  glows  with  unremitting  ray. 
Bright  as  the  orb  that  gives  the  day. 
Mason.  OdeW.  To  the  Naval  Officers  of  Great  Britain. 

BUM,  v.'\      Bum,  humble,  or  hump,   (see  Bomb.) 
Bum,  ».    >  Dutch,  hommen,  bombannen,  resonare. 
Bump.      )      Applied  to  the  noise  of  the  bittern  5  of 

a  bee ;  also   to  the  noise  ivhich  some  things  make 
^when  fallen  or  struck  upon  or  against  another;  to  the 

blow  or  stroke  ;  to  the  consequence  of  such  fall,  blow, 

or  stroke  ;  sc.  a  swelling  or  lump. 
For  an  example  of  bumble  in  Chaucer,  and  hump  in 

Dryden,  see  Bittern. 

For  lyndall  dydde  yet  at  the  lastwyse  make  some  bumlyng 
aboute  a  colour  for  the  matter,  with  a  long  processe  of  historicall 
faith  and  feelynge  faith. 

Sir  Thomas  More,     Workes,  fol.  1088. 

Which  Archbishop  being  loath  to  remooue,  the  other  sette  his 
buttocke  in  his  lappe,  but  bee  hadde  vnneth  touched  him  with 
his  bumme,  when  the  bishops  and  other  of  the  clergie  and  laitie 
stept  to  him,  pulled  him,  threw  him  to  the  ground,  and  began  to 
lay  on  him  with  fistes  and  battes. 

Stow,    Anno,  1176.  Henry  IT. 

But  the  last  and  simplest  of  all  lines  is  the  right ;  for  of  the 
round  line  that  part  which  is  within,  doth  crook  and  curb  hollow, 
the  other  without  doth  bump  and  bunch. 

Holland.    Plutarch,  fol.  836. 

Nurse.  Yes  madam,  yet  I  cannot  chuse  but  laugh,  to  thinke  it 
should  leane  crying,  &  say  I:  and  yet  I  warrant  it  had  vpon  it 
brow,  a  bumpe  as  big  as  a  young  cockrels  stone. 

Shakspeare,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  fol.  56. 

For  if  his  holiness  would  thump 
His  reverend  butn  'gainst  horses  rump. 
He  might  b'  equipt  from  his  stable 
With  one  more  white,  and  eke  more  able. 

Prior.    An  Epistle  to  F,  Shepherd,  Esq, 

BUMBAILIFF,  a  bound-bailiflF. 


k«!?!Sr  ^J^  Edwarde  herde  of  the  pryde  of  the  Scottes,  and 
knew  of  their  scornful  ryme  he  was  som  deale  amouyd  and  ea- 
TOt.  XIX.  ^ 


To.  Go  Sir  Andrew  :   scout  mee  for  him  at  the  comer  of  tht 
orchard  like  a  bum-baylie, 

Shakspeare.    Twelfth  Night,  fol.  26o. 
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BUM-  When  we  look  into  tbe  true  nature  of  his  authority,  he  appears 

BAILIFF,  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  chief  of  bumbaiiifs,  sergeants  at  mace, 

— ^  catchpoles,  jailors,  and  luuigmen. 

BUNCH.  Burke    Hefl^ctiont  on  the  Revoluion  in  Drance. 

BUMBAST)  see  Bombast. 

Steph.  Then  for  an  earnest  penie  talcc  this  Mow, 
I  shall  bumhast  you,  you  mocking  knave. 

Edwards.     Damon  and  Pytkiat. 

BUMELIA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  plants,  class  Pen- 
iandria,  order  Monogynia,  Generic  character  :  corolla 
five  -fid ;    nectary  of  five  leaves ;  drupa  one-seeded. 

This  genus  contains  twelve  species,  prineipaUy 
natives  of  the  West  Indian  islands. 

BUMPER.    Perhaps  bombard  or  bumbard,  q.  v. 

LfOre  is  enjoiaM  to  name  his  fnrourite  tost 
And  Hare's  the  goddess  that  delights  him  most, 
Fhaehus  approves,  and  hldi  the  trumpet  sound. 
And  Bacchus  in  a  bumper  sends  it  round. 

Lwudowiu.     Writien  on  a  Orinking  OUu^ 

Pray  get  a  pure  snug  room,  and  I  hope  next  term  to  help  fill 
your  bumper  with  our  people  of  the  club.      Spectator,  No.  264. 

They,  whom  such  vast  fatigues  attend. 
Want  some  soft  minutes  to  unbend, 
To  show  the  world,  that  now  and  then 
Great  ministers  are  mortal  men. 
Then  Rhenish  rummers  walk  the  round, 
In  bumpers  every  king  is  crown'd. 

JJryden*    Letter  to  Sir  Georg-e  Eiherege,  Spittle  vii. 

Ix't  gen'rous  Britons,  brafve  and  free* 
Still  boast  their  pnnch  and  hooesty. 
Life  is  a  kmmpor  fill'd  by  fate. 
And  we  the  gaeats,  who  sliare  the  treat. 

Biacklock.     Prologue  to  HawUet, 

BU'lVf PKIN,  1^  "I  know  not,"  says  Skinner^ 
Bi/mkiNly.  /  **  whether  from  the  Dutch,  hoomken, 
arbuscula,  the  diminutive  of  boom,  arbor.  A  foolish 
fellow,  in  Latin,"  he  adds,  "  is  called  a  stock  or  a  log, 
(stipes  et  lignwn.y  Dr.  Thomas  Hickea  thinks  H  is — 
quasi  pumpkin ;  one  who  feeds  on  the  vilest  food,  viz. 
pumpkins. 

In  his  white  cloak  the  magistrate  appeara : 
The  country  bumpkin  the  same  liVry  wean. 
Bat  here,  attir'd  beyond  our  purse  we  go, 
or  useless  ornament  and  flaunting  show  * 
We  take  on  tfost,  in  purple  robes  to  shine  ; 
And  poor,  are  yet  ainbitious  to  be  fine. 

Dryden,    Juvenal,  Satire  iii. 

Tlus  bumpkin  had  it  seems  been  told 
The  story  of  the  cup  of  gold. 
Which  fame  reports  is  to  be  found 
Just  where  the  rainbow  meets  the  ground. 

WUkie,     The  Boy  and  tke  JUUnBow. 

BUNCH,  t>. 

Bunch,  n.  . — 

BuNcav,  rj9ouyo«,  aoenus,  a  heap.^  Serenius 

Bu  Kcn-BACKEP.  )  gives  the  Goth,  bunke,  a  heap  : 
bunga  uU  to  pra^ect,  to  be  promineat.    It  is  applied  to 

A  rising  or  swelling  5  to  any  things  united  or  col- 
lected together  so  as  to  resemble  a  heap  or  cluster— 
as  a  bunch  of  grapes  ;  a  bunch  of  keys. 

This  leper  loge  take  for  thy  goodly  hour 
And  for  thy  bed,  take  now  a  bunch  of  stro. 

Chaucer,     The  Complaint  of  Cresede,  fo).  197. 

And  euer  I  think  on  Esop's  tale,  that  -whfi  the  lion  had  pro- 
claimed that  on  pun  of  deth  there  should  none  horned  beast 
abide  in  that  wood,  one  that  had  in  his  forehed  a  bonch  of  flesh, 
M  awny  a  great  pace^        Sif  Thomuu  More,    IVorkeOf  fol.  71. 

But  he  [Beckett]  passed  on  TutU  he  came  to  the  vttermost 
gate  of  the  coort,  which  being  tut  locked,  there  he  had  bene 


'\     Fr.  bigne,  which  Menage  says 
f  has  been  derived  from  the  Gr. 


stayed  $  had  not  one  of  his  senrannta  called  Ftter,  named  BUNI 
Deiunctorio,  iyndmg  there  a  bunch  of  keyes  hanging  by,  ftrst  — - 
prouyng  one  key  and  then  another,  at  last  chaunced  vpon  the  BVN£ 
right  key,  and  so  opened  the  gate  and  let  him  out. 

Grafton.   Tenth  year  of  Henry  //.  jinno,  1163. 

And  Arne,  where  the  vine-trees  are  with  vigorous  bunches  bow'd. 

Chapman,  Homer*a  Iliad,  book  iL  fol.  26. 

Here  hath  M.  Hardinge  wel  multiplied,  and  eacreased  his 
keles,  and  hathe  brought  vs  foortfae  a  whole  bunche  of  them 
altogether.  Jewel,    Drfence  of  the  jipologie, 

Qu.  O  thou  dtd'st  prophesie,  the  tune  would  conus» 
That  1  should  wish  for  thee  to  help  me  curse 
That  bottel'd  spider,  that  foule  bunch-hacked  toad. 

Shakapemre,     Hichord  IlL  fol.  196. 

It  haa  the  reaemblanee  of  a  chaoBpignon  before  it  is  opened^ 
bunching  out  into  a  large  round  knob  at  one  end. 

Woodward,  On  Fossils, 

When  one  approach'd  who  bore  much  sober  grace, 

Order  and  ceremony  in  his  face ; 

A  threatening  rod  did  hia  dread  right  hand  poise, 

A  badge  of  rnle  and  terrour  o'er  tbe  boys : 

His  left  n  massy  bmich  of  keys  ^d  sway. 

Ready  to  open  all  to  all  that  pay. 

Otway,    Windsor  Castle. 


He  ia  nuiro  especially  distinguished  lirom  other  birds,  by  his 
bunchy  tail,  and  the  ihortaosfl  of  hiakgik         Grew* 


When  Tom,  an'  please  your  honour,  got  to  the  shop,  there  was 
nobody  in  it  but  a  poor  negro  girl,  with  a  bunch  of  white  feathers 
slightly  tied  to  the  end  of  a  long  caue  flapping  away  flies — ^not 
killiog  them.  Sterne,     Tristram  Shandy,  ch.  vi. 

BUND£L,  or  Ban dbl-k* band,  (also  called  Dan- 
oaya)  is  a  large  division  of  the  Province  of  AUah-^bkd, 
covering  an  area  of  1 1 ,000  square  miles,  and  stretch* 
ing  along  the  southern  bank  of  the  Jamn^  (Yamun^.) 
It  is  a  niountainoua,  ill- cultivated,  and  thinly  peopled 
country  ;  naturally  strong  and  abounding  in  hill  forts, 
i.  e.  rocky  mountains,  with  precipitous  sides,  and  level 
capacious  summits.  It  ia  bounded  by  the  Betwah,  K^n 
(Cane,)  and  Jamnk  rivers,  and  the  diatrki  of  Gtlnd- 
wdnah  to  the  south-west ;  stretching  from  tbe  territory 
of  Urich  to  the  Ganges  eastwards,  and  from  Bel^r,  on 
the  borders  of  G  haramandal,  to  Cdtla  northwards. 
It  is  ill- watered,  burfajtions  for  the  diamond  mines  of 
Pannhh,  once  valued  at  eight  lacs  of  rupees  (i^  100,000.) 
Its  frontiers  are  so  opea  to  incursion,  and  tbe  in- 
testine feuds  c^  its  petty  chieftains  had  been  so  little 
cheeked  since  the  decline  of  the  Mogh41  Empire,  that 
its  agrtculture  and  commerce  were  in  a  state  of 
extreme  depression  when  it  was  ceded  to  tbe  British 
Government  in  1804.  They  have  revived  rapidly  since 
peace  and  order  have  been  restored.  The  number  of 
Mohammedans  is  very  small.  The  natives  are  gene- 
rally honest,  faithful,  and  industrious.  The  annual 
assessment  on  the  land  anMunted  to  S,885,4S0' rupees, 
j£d6,680.  ia  1814.  The  natives  apeak  a  peculiar 
dialect. 

B4nd^,  in  lat.  SS**  SO'  N.  and  long.  80^20'E.,  is  the 
residence  of  the  officers  of  Government,  and  now  a 
place  of  considerable  trade.  Tbe  neighbouring  hills 
consist  of  a  fine  grained  granite  containing  felspar, 
quartz,  and  mica. 

Ajey-gar*h  (the  impregnable  fortress)  a  celebrated 
hill  fort,  inacessible  except  by  a  few  almost  impass* 
able  paths,  is  just  half  way  between  CAIinjar  and 
Pann^h .  There  is  an  area  one  mile  long  and  700  yards 
broad  at  its  summit ;  it  is  strongly  fortified  according 
to  Indian  notions,  and  has  three  large  leaervoirs  for 
the  supply  of  the  garrison. 
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ETSPCL      Bund^l-k*liand    comprehends  the  whole  serc4r  of 
--      B*hat*h-g*h6rk  and  part  of  Cdlinjar,  according  to  the 
^^™  dirisioa  of  the  Subah  in  the  time  of  Acbar. 

Hamilton *a  Gazetteer  and  Hindostan ;  Sir  J.  Mal- 
cokn*8  Memoir  {^Central  India  ;  Bernouilli*6  Hinddstdn, 
i.  1/3  ;  Ayeen  Acbcri,  ii, 

BUNDI,  a  Principality  at  the  south-eastern  extre- 
mity of  the  H&rdti  division  of  Kdppdt&nah,  bounded 
by  Jaj-pdr  and  Uniy&rk  on  the  north,  Cdtah  on  the 
east«  Udey-pdr  on  the  south,  and  Jaud-pdr  on  the 
west^   and  occupying  an  area  of  about  2500  square 
miles.      LAcri  and   htndi,   two   defiles   in  the  hills, 
ruDning  east  and  west,  at  the  back  of  the  Capital,  are 
the  principal  passes  between  Upper  and  Lower  Flin- 
d6s^.    This  chain  of  heights  is  inhabited  by  a  half 
civilized,  predatory  race  called  Minas.     The  country 
is  generaUy  a  barren,  micaceous  sand  ;  but  there  are 
fertile  spots  here  and  there.   It  belonged  to  the  serdbr 
of  Rantfaan-ptir  in  the  time  of  Acbar,  and  is  now  the 
terntory  of  one  of  the  ancient  Hindi!  families,  which 
sanrived  the  Musulman  usurpation  of  their  country. 
Its  R4jka  of  the  tribe  of  Hark  formerly  had  extensive 
dominions ;  but  the  territory  of  OStah  and  other  con- 
siderable portions  were  wrested  from,  them  in   later 
times,  by  the  Mahratta  chiefs,  who  at  last  seized  the 
revenue  (80,000  rupees,  a£lO,000.)  and  farmed  it  out 
to  the  highest  bidder.    The   distress  occasioned   by 
these  proceedings  was  universal,  as  the  Government 
was  wholly  unable  to  protect  its  own  subjects  against 
their  foreign  oppressors.     But  the  political  arrange- 
ment of  1818,  again  placed  the  Rijk  on  an  indepen- 
dant  footing,  by  releasing  him  from  his  thraldom,  and 
augmenting  his  dominions.    The    services    he    had 
rendered  to  the  British  in  1804,  were  the  real,  if  not  the 
ostensible  cause  of  his  sufferings ;  this  interference  on 
his  behalf  was  therefore  nothing  more  than  an,  act  of 
common  justice.     Its  principal  towns  are  : 

1.  B^ndi,  in  lat.  25^  28'  N.  and  Iom^.  75**  SO'  E.  on 
the  southern  declivity  of  a  range  of  hills  running  from 
east  to  west.  The  RijVs  palace  and  fortifications  are 
massy  buildings  of  stones. 

2.  Patan,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Chambal,  in 
lat.  25"*  20'  N.  long.  75"*  50'  E.,  anciently  a  place  of 
great  commerce.  It  was  one  of  the  oldest  dependencies 
of  Bdndi,  but  has  been  seized  by  Sind*hik  and  Hdlcar ; 
aod  a  portion  of  it  is  still  retained  by  the  former. 

~  Gang^'pdr  is  remarkable  on  account  of  its  temple, 
and  the  tomb  of  Gangk  B'hdi,  wife  of  Mad*h&jf  Sind'- 
hEL  It  is  a  considerable  town  on  the  voad  from  Cdtah 
to  Udey-ptir. 

Hamilton's  Hmdo$tan,  i.  545^  Hamilton's  Gazetteer; 

Bemouilli*s  Hindustan,  i.  218;  Ayeen  Acberi,  fi.  246. 

BITNDLE    r.  1       i.  e.  bondel,  hond-dal    is    com- 

B^ia>%B,  n.     J  pnunded  of  two   participles,  bond 

and  ddtl,  (deal;)    a  small  part  or  portion  bound  up. 

Tooke,  iL  122. 

had  when  Paul  had  gathered  a  h^ndti  af  etycket,  and  put  them 
la  the  ffW€,  there  came  a  vyper  out  of  the  heate  and  leapt  on  hia 

BUfk,  1551.    AcUf  ch.  zxriii. 


In  the  palace  tnaniry  at  Weetmuuter,  I  have  eeen  a  bumSU  of  BUNDLE^ 
hooln,  writtea  ai  is  auppoaed,  by  Dr.  CraDoier,  ArrbbUhop  of        — 
Canterbury,  and  this  Dr.  Clerk,  Bishop  of  Bath  aod  WeUi.  BUNGLE. 

Wood,    Aihtnm,  Otntu  fol  676. 


And  yf  any  man  ryse  to  persecute  the,  and  to  selce  thy  soule, 
the  toale  ol  my  hnrd  be  bounde  in  a  kondel  of  life  vith  the  Lord 
tby  God.  And  the  souls  of  thine  enemys  be  slonge  in  the  mydel 
of  a  sling.  Jd,  1551.    Smmmsi,  ch.  xr. 

Vet  a  man  is  risen  to  pursue  thee  and  to  seek  thy  soul,  hut  the 
aool  of  my  lord  shall  be  bound  in  the  bmutHe  of  life  with  the  Lord 
tbj  Cod*  and  the  soiila  of  thine  enemies  them  shall  he  slinf^  out, 
as  ont  of  the  middle  of  a  sling.  Id.    Modem  VersioH, 


I  haue  gathered  as  it  were  a  little  bundle  of  flowers  to  thetent, 
that  soch  as  haue  learned  GreeKe  might  hauc  whereby  to  be  ad- 
monished, and  they  which  haue  not  learued  Greeke,  whereby  to 
he  instrocted.  Arthur  Goldyngr,    Juetine,  foL  ^.  Pr^mcet 

So  closely  treasured  in  the  bosom  lies 

The  hmuUed  myrrh,  so  sweot  the  scented  gale 

Breathes  all  En-gedi's  aromatic  vale. 

ParnelL    The  Gift  of  Poeiry,    Solomom, 

Some  ludicrous  schoolmen  have  put  the  casc^jthat  if  an  ass' 
were  placed  between  two  hundlea  of  hay,  which  affected  hia  senses 
eonally  on  each  side,  and  tempted  him  in  the  rery  same  degree, 
whether  it  would  be  possible  for  him  to  eat  of  either. 

Spectator,  No,  191. 

Down  came  my  wife  and  daughters,  drest  out  in  all  their 
former  splendour :  their  hair  plastered  up  with  pomatum,  their 
faces  patched  to  taste,  their  trains  InmdUd  up  in  a  heap  behind, 
and  rostliog  at  every  motion. 

Goldsmith.     Vicar  of  Wakefield,  ch.  iv. 

Every  school-boy  can  have  recourse  to  the  fable  of  the  rods, 
which  when  united  in  a  bundle^  no  strength  could  bend,  but  when 
separated  into  single  twigs,  a  child  could  break  with  ease. 

Id.    Essay  ix. 

BUNG,         *!      The  Dutch  bonde,  bomme ;  Fr .  bonde, 
Bu^NOHOLE.  J  bondon,  may  be  from  the  A.  S.  bind-an, 
to  bind,  to  fiasten,  and  thus  to  close  or  stop  up.    But 
the  English  bung  does  not  seem  allied  to  them.    Per- 
haps from  the  French  b^ne,  a  bump  or  knob.     See  in 

V.  BCJNCH. 

Thus  also  ought  the  lids  and  bungs  of  the  vessels  to  be  ordered, 
with  an  addition  besides  of  masticke  and  pitch. 

Holland.    Ptinie,  vol.  i.  fol.  426. 

One  of  the  pipes  of  sackes  that  is  in  the  Swallow,  which  hath 
two  round  compasses  vpon  the  bung,  is  to  he  presented  to  tfie 
Emperour :  for  it  is  special  good. 

Hakluyt.  Voy.  tfc.  Let.  to  the  Moec.  Compamie,  ro)i  i.  p.  309. 

Ham.  To  what  base  rses  we  may  retarne  Horatio.  Why  may 
not  imagination  trace  the  noble  dnat  of  Alexander,  till  he  find  it 
stopping  a  bunghole.  Shahspeare,    Hamlet,  fol.  278. 

BIJNGA Y,  a  town  in  the  County  of  Suffolk,  on  tht 
river  Waveney,  which  is  navigable  by  barges  to  Yar- 
mouth. It  is  a  neat  town,  and  with  the  exception  of 
one  street,  is  all  modem  built,  having  been  consumed 
by  fire  in  the  year  1688.  There  are  two  churches  be- 
longing to  two  parishes  of  which  the  town  consists  -p 
St.  Mary*s,  a  donative  in  the  g^ft  of  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk, and  the  Holy  Trinity,  a  vicarage  in  the  gift  of  the 
Biabop  of  Ely,  and  there  was  formerly  a  third,  of  which 
'  no  vestiges  remain.  The  ruins  of  a  Benedictine  mo- 
nastery stand  between  the  churches.  A  strong  castle 
was  built  here  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  by  Bigod, 
Earl  of  Norfolk,  of  which  the  ruins  still  remain.  The 
founder  is  said  by  Holinshed  to  have  believed  this  for* 
tress  impregnable,  and  to  have  vaunted  it  in  the  fol* 
lowing  doggerel : 

Were  I  in  my  castle  of  Bungay 

Upon  the  water  of  Waveney, 

I  would  not  set  a  button  by  the  King  of  Cockney. 

Population  4606.  Distant  38  miles  N.N.E.  of  Ipswich, 

and  107  N.  N.  £.  of  London. 

BU'NGLE,  V.  I  Of  unknown  etymology.  In  Fr, 
Bu  NGLE,  n.  \bougonner.  To  do  or  perform  any 
Bu'kgler,  r'thingimperfectly,  a\i4wardly,  dum- 
Bu^NOLnvGLY.  )  sily,  ttnakilfblly. 
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filfNGLE.      '  tliouglit  it  rather  better  to  Mke  the  edification  of  the  playne 

.^         vnleamed  by  playne  turnyngf  of  wordes,  then  by  tedious  circom* 

BUN-       locution  to  make  a  paraphrase  vpon  a  paraphrase,  and  by  that 

NlAi^S.     >neanes,  not  onelye  to  leaue  the  simple  rulgare  people  mtaught 

or  oeucr  the  better,  but  also  in  vayne  sekynge  after  coriositie  to 

be  iustly  laught  to  scome,  for  kungling  at  the  thyng  that  Is  farre 

aboue  my  capacitie.  UdalL    Prologue  to  EphenmH*. 

For  if  ye  take  heede  vnto  him,  ye  shall  sone  perceiue  that  he  is 
eue  but  a  very  bungitr.    Sir  Thomat  More.     Wbrkes,  fol.  1089r 

Neither  can  there  be  any  deed  so  perfect  tdat  could  not  he 
amended,  when  a  blind  bungler  wondreth  at  his  glorious  woorkes, 
a  cunning  workman  y*  hath  a  cleare  iudgement  perccaueth  that 
it  is  vnpossible  to  maike  a  woorke  that  coulde  not  be  made  better. 

Tyndall,     Worket,  fol.  392. 

Hiis  opinion  is  furtlicr  confuted  by  those  kftafrHffuera  (as  Aris- 
totle calls  them)  those  errors  and  bunglet  which  are  committed, 
when  the  matter  is  inept  and  contumacious. 

Cudwortk,     Jntellectual  System,  foL  150. 

• 

Or  being  blind,  (as  fittest  for  the  trade,) 
Go  hire  thyself  some  bungling  harper's  boy. 

Ihayton,    Idea  Ixyii. 

But  how  should  any  signpost  dftwber  know 
The  worth  of  lltian  or  of  Angclo  ? 
Hard  features  every  bungler  can  command ; 
To  draw  true  beauty,  shows  a  master's  hand. 

Dryden,     To  Mr,  Lee  on  his  Alexander, 

For  to  denominate  them  even  monsters,  they  must  have  had 
some  rude  kind  of  organical  bodies ;  some  stamina  of  life,  though 
never  so  clumsy  ;  some  system  of  parts  compounded  of  solids  and 
liquids,  that  executed,  though  but  bungtingly^  their  peculiar 
motions  and  functions.  BcntUy,    Sermon  v. 

To  perplex  them  still  more  and  sure  famine  to  bring, 
Now  satire  has  lost  both  its  truth  and  its  sting. 
If  in  spite  of  iheir  natures,  they  bungle  at  praise. 
Your  honour  regards  not,  and  nobody  pays. 

£,  Moore,     To  the  Bight  Hon.  Henry  Pelhanu 

I  would,  however,  earnestly  exhort  my  friend,  the  mctaphy-' 
sician,  to  believe  himself  a  free  agent  upon  the  bare  authority  of 
his  own  feelings,  and  not  to  imagine  that  nature  is  such  a  bungler 
In  her  trade,  as  first  to  intend  to  impose  upon  him,  and  then  in- 
advertently give  him  sagacity  to  see  through  the  imposture. 

Beattie,     On  Truth,  part  ii.  ch.  ii. 

BUNIAS,  in  Botany ,  a  genus  of  plants,  class  Tetra- 
dynamia,  order  SUiculosa,  Generic  character  :  silicula 
sub-tetrahedral,  without  valves,  two  or  four  locular, 

rugose. 

This  genus,  formerly  more  extensive,  now  consists 
of  eleven    species,  natives  of  different  parts  of  the 

world. 

BUNIUM,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  plants,  class  Pen- 
tandria,  order  Digynia.  Generic  character:  partial 
involucres  setaceous,  (often  wanting;)  petals  uniform; 
fruit    oblong  striated,  with  the  interstices  tubercu- 

lated. 

This  genus  consists  of  three  species,  two  of  which, 
the  B.  Bulhocastariumy  or  great  Earth-nut,  and  the  B, 
flexuosum,  common  Earth-nut,  Kipper,  or  Pig-nut  are 
natives  of  Britain. 

BUNX,  Fr.  "  bignels,  little  round  loaves  or  lumps 
made  of  fine  meal,  oyl  or  butter,  and  raisins."  Cot- 
grave.     See  Fr.  bigne  in  V.  Dunch. 

Tliy  songs  arc  sweeter  to  mine  ear 
Tlian  to  the  thirsty  cattle  rivers  clear; 
Or  winter  porridge  to  the  lab*ring  youth 
Or  bunne  and  sugar  to  the  damsel's  tooth. 

Gay.    Pattoralt* 

BUNNIANS,  Fr.  bigne,  a  hump  or  swelling.  Cot- 
grave  interprets  the  adj.  b'^ne,  club,  or  crump-footed. 


What  if  fh)m  Van's  dear  arma  I  ahould  relSre, 
And  once  more  warm  my  btmiant  at  your  fire. 
If  I  to  Row-street  should  invite  you  home. 
And  set  a  bed  up  in  my  dining  rc*om. 
Tell  me,  dear  Mr.  Congreve,  would  you  come  ? 

Bowe.    An  imitation  of  Horace,  book  iii.    Ode  9. 

BUNT,    \     Bunts  are  perhaps  bent  or  broken  bits. 

Bu'ntbr.  /  And  if  this  be  correct,  a  bunter  may  have 
been  originally  applied  , — to  one  who  picks  up  bits  oT 
any  thing  about  the  streets  or  ways,  and  then  to  any 
low  woman. 

The  bunt  of  a  sail,  nifallor,  says  Skinner,  is  the  bent 
of  a  sail,  that  part  of  the  sail  which  is  pregnant  with 
wind,  which  receives  the  wind  in  its  full  bosom. 

Haying  not  flint  evermore  rcadie  at  hand  to  smite  and  kindle 
fire  withall,  they  make  shift  for  to  rub  and  grate  one  wood  against 
another,  and  by  this  attrition  there  flie  out  sparkles  which  light- 
ing upon  some  timber,  made  either  of  drie  rotten  touchwood,  or 
of  buntM  and  withered  leaves,  very  quickly  catch  fire,  and  bume 
not  out.  Holland.  Plinie,  vol.  L  fol.  490. 

See  how  she's  dressed,  as  fine  as  hands  and  pins  can  make  her, 
while  her  two  marriageable  daughters,  like  buntere  in  stuff  gowns, 
are  now  taking  sixpennyworth  of  tea  at  the  White  Coudu  it-house. 

GoltUmilh,     The  Bee,iio.  2,  On  Drees. 

BUNTING,  in  Zoology,  the  vulgar  name  of  the 
Emberiza  Miliaria* 

BUNTZLAU,  one  of  the  largest  Circles  in  Bohemia, 
which  borders  upon  Silesia  and  Lusatia.  It  is  a  moun- 
tainous district,  and  partly  covered  with  forests,  in- 
cluding a  portion  of  the  Iliesengeberg.  Towards  the 
south,  however,  the  ground  is  less  hilly,  and  presents 
several  level  and  fertile  tracts,  which  produce  good 
crops  of  grain,  fruit,  hops,  wine,  and  especially  flax. 
The  whole  Circle  contains  about  1610  square  miles, 
and  313,600  inhabitants,  vnth  twelve  towns,  and  a 
great  number  of  villages.  The  people  are  described 
as  ^  industrious  race,  and  there  are  many  manufac- 
tories of  glass,  linen,  and  woollen.  Some  metallic 
products  are  also  contained  in  the  mountains ;  and 
several  kinds  of  precious  stones  are  found  in  some  of 
the  rivers  that  flow  from  these  elevated  regions. 
Buntzlau  the  chief  town  of  this  Circle,  is  situated 
about  twenty-eight  miles  north-east  of  Prague,  and  is 
tolerably  built,with  some  manufactures,  a  Gymnasium, 
several  churches,  a  Hospital,  and  a  population  of 
about  3530  individuals. 

BUOY,  V,  '\  Dutch,  boeye ;  Fr.  bouee  ;  Sp.  boya, 
BvoY,  n.  f  Dr.  Thomas  Hickes  derives  it  from 
Bu'oYANCY,  J  the  Fr.  bois,  lignum  ;  sc.  the  wood  or 
Bi/oYANT.  J  block  floating  above  the  anchor,  and 
fastened  to  it  by  a  cable.  And  thus,  by  consequence. 
To  buoy  or  boy  is  to  float,  to  raise  or  rise  up  to  the 
surface  ;  to  bear  up,  to  support,  to  sustain,  to  elevate. 

In  his  [Meric  Casaubon]  wonderful  delivery  from  drowning, 
when  overset  in  a  boat  on  the  Thames  near  London,  the  two 
watermen  being  so  drowned,  and  he  buoyed  up  by  the  help  of  lua 
priests  coat.  Wood,    Athene  Oxon,  Ii.  fol.  488. 

And  when  our  boat  returned  to  the  ship,  two  of  them  leapt  into 
the  sea  and  swamme  vnto  the  buoy,  and  beheld  it  a  great  while  ; 
then  they  tooke  a  cane  of  an  arrow,  and  tyed  to  the  sayd  buoy  a 
very  faire  and  shining  sca-oystcr  of  pearles,  and  then  returned  to 
the  shore,  neerc  to  the  watering  place 

Hahluyt.  Voyages,  3fc.  Francisco  de  Vallo,  vol.  iii.  fol.  411. 

The  sea,  with  such  a  storrae  as  his  bare  head 

In  Hell-blacke-night  indur'd,  would  haue  buoy'd  rp 

And  quench'd  the  stellcd  fires 

Yet  poore  old  heart,  he  holpe  the  heaoens  to  raine. 

Shakspeare,    Lear,  fol.  300. 


BIIK- 

KIANS. 
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mjor  nns  meMly  thos  necMwy,  ib  the  air  to  the  life  of  the  tu- 
wm^fmA  eieataras;  aod  no  len  U  it  to  the  motion  and  conveyance 
of  many  of  them.  All  the  winged  tribes  owe  their  flight  and 
Uftmcf  to  it.  Derkmn,     Phyt.  7'heo,,  book  i.  ch.  i. 

Then  *  •  •  enaay'd;  scarce  ranish'd  ont  of  sighty 
He  imoyt  up  instant  and  returns  to  light. 

Popr.    The  Dunciad,  book  ii. 

Ah,  think  not,  mistress !  more  true  dulness  lies 
In  folly's  cap,  than  wisdom's  grave  disguise : 
Like  Aveyt  that  never  sink  into  the  flood. 
On  learning's  surface  we  but  lie  and  nod. 

Id.    lb.  hook  iv. 

Next  plung'd  a  feeble,  but  a  desperate  packy 
With  each  a  sickly  brother  at  his  back  : 
Sons  of  a  day  !  just  buoyant  on  the  flood, 
Then  nnmber'd  with  the  puppies  in  the  mud. 

Jd,    lb,  hook  ii. 

When  the  great  soul  buoys  up  to  this  high  point. 
Leaving  gross  nature's  sediments  below. 
Then  and  then  only,  Adam's  offspring  quits 
Hie  sage  and  hero  of  the  fields  and  woods. 
Asserts  his  rank,  and.rises  unto  man. 

Young.     The  Complaint.    Night  5. 

As  when  the  merchant,  to  increase  his  store. 
For  dubious  seas  advent'rous  quits  the  shore ; 
Still  anxious  for  his  freight,  he  trembling  sees 
Rocks  in  each  buoy,  and  tempests  in  each  breeze. 

P,  Whiiehead.    An  Occasional  Prologue. 

To  those  bright  climes,  awakening  all  her  powers. 
And  spreading  her  unbounded  wing,  the  muse 
Ascending  soars  on,  through  the  fluid  space. 
The  buoyant  atmosphere. 

Mallet,     The  Excursion,  can.  2. 

B0OY,  in  Naval  Language,  is  used  to  denote  any 
floating  body  when  employed  to  point  out  the  parti- 
cular situation  of  any  thing  under  water^  as  that  of  a 
ship's  anchor,  or  any  sand,  shoal,  &c. 

Buoys  are  constructed  of  different  forms  and  of  dif- 
ferent materials,  but  very  commonly  of  wood  or  iron  3 
and  they  receive  particular  denominations  accordingly ; 
as  the  can,  cask  or  cable  Buoys. 

The  can  Buoy  is  somewhat  of  a  conical  or  rather  per- 
haps of  a  parabolical  form  ;  it  is  used  for  pointing  out 
the  situation  of  dangerous  sands  and  shoals  ;  its  apex 
is  downwards,  and  the  upper  part  is  painted  with  some 
distinguishing  colour,  particularly  where  there  are 
several  Buoys  near  each  other,  as  is  commonly  the 
case  in  the  entrance  of  rivers  and  harbours  :  the  most 
common  colours  are  red,  black,  and  white. 

The  ca$k  Buoy  is,  as  its  name  implies,  of  the  form 
of  a  cask,  or  double  frustum  of  a  cone ;  they  are  also 
frequently  made  cylindrical.  The  larger  Buoys  of 
this  kind  are  employed  for  mooring,  and  the  smaller 
for  cables  ;  in  which  latter  case  they  are  called  cable 
Buoys,  and  in  the  former  mooring  Buoys. 

jjfe  or  safety  Buoy.  There  are  several  Buoys  of  this 
kind,  the  intention  of  which  is  to  save  a  person  who 
has  fallen  overboard ;  and  some  even  are  proposed 
which  are  conceived  to  be  suflSciently  buoyant  to  keep 
several  persons  afloat  in  case  of  a  shipwreck,  or  other 
accident  that  requires  it.  The  best  single  life  Buoy 
that  we  know  of  is  that  of  Lieutenant  Cook  :  this  is 
intended  to  be  constantly  suspended  from  the  stern  of 
the  vessel,  and  to  be  let  go  the  moment  any  person 
falls  over  board.  It  is  generally  called  a  Night  Life 
Buoy,  because  in  case  the  accident  happens  in  the 
night,  it  may  be  lighted  before  it  is  let  go,  being  fur- 
nished with  a  port  fire  and  lock  for  the  purpose  ;  by 
this  means  the  light  indicates  both  to  the  person  to 


whom  the  accident  has  happened,  and  to  the  boat    BUOY* 
which  is  let  down  to  save  him,  a  common  point  of  -..ITpo 
rendezvous,  an  object  of  the  greatest  importance  in  ^Hp* 
a  dark  night. 

The  nature  of  this  apparatus  is  shown  in  fig.  3, 
plate  XXI.  I  it  is  represented  as  suspended  over  the 
stern  of  a  vessel ;  a  a  are  two  casks  •  connected  by  a 
bar  6,  passing  through  them  ;  c  a  staff  with  a  ballast 
weight  d  at  the  bottom,  to  keep  it  upright ;  e  e  two 
wooden  pipes  firmly  fixed  to  the  bar  b  s  these  pipes 
slide  on  the  two  metal  rods//,  which  are  fastened  to 
the  stem  at  gggg  ;  a  chain  h  suspends  the  life  Buoy« 
and  with  the  rods  //  keep  it  fast  to  the  stern ;  a 
copper  cap  is  fixed  by  hinges  to  the  stern  at  k,  which 
covers  the  copper  table  that  carries  the  port-fire,  in 
order  to  defend  it  from  the  weather ;  in  fig.  4,  the 
cap  is  lifted  up  to  show  the  table  /,  with  the  port-fire 
lashed  down  with  wire.  The  hook  by  which  the  chain 
h  is  supported,  is  so  contrived  that  the  latter  may  be 
let  go  in  an  instant  3  and  a  lock  is  fitted  to  the  table 
carrying  the  port -fire,  whereby  a  light  may  be  ob- 
tained with  equal  promptitude.  In  case  of  an  accident 
therefore  a  light  is  first  struck  by  the  lock,  and  imme- 
diately the  chain  is  let  go,  and  the  Buoy  with  its 
lighted  port-fire  falls  into  the  water,  and  furnishes,  as 
we  have  before  said,  a  common  point  of  resort  both  to 
the  person  in  the  water  and  to  the  boat  sent  out  to 
save  him.  This  Buoy  Is  now  very  commonly  fitted  to 
his  Majesty's  vessels,  and  the  inventor  obtained  for  his 
ingenuity  the  gold  medal  of  the  Society  of  Arts.  See 
the  Transactions  of  that  Society,  vol.  xxxvi.  page  121. 

BUPHAGA,  from  the  Greek  ftoO^,  an  Ox,  and  (f>d'^tv, 
I  eat,  Brisson,  Cuv. ;  Beef  Eater,  Lath.  In  Zoology,  a 
genus  of  animals  belonging  to  the  family  Conirostres^ 
order  Passerini,  class  Aves.  Generic  character  :  beak 
of  a  moderate  length,  cylindrical  at  the  base,  gibbous 
in  the  middle^  and  terminating  in  a  short  conical 
point. 

Of  this  genus  there  is  but  one  known  species. 

B.  Afrkana,  Briss.  ;  Pic  bauf.  Buff. ;  African  Beef 
Eater,  Lath.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a  lark,  of  a  reddish 
brown  colour  above,  and  a  yellowish  white  below  j  the 
bill  is  yellowish  and  its  tip  red  3  tail  wedge-shaped. 
This  bird  is  a  native  of  Africa,  and  is  very  shy^  they 
live  together  in  flocks  of  eight  or  ten,  and  are  seen 
constantly  in  the  company  of  cattle,  on  which  it  alights 
and  picks  out  the  larvae  of  the  Gad  Fly ;  hence  it  has 
got  the  name  of  Beef  Eater. 

See  Brisson,  Ornti/iolo^  ,*  Cuvier,  Regne  Animal  g 
Latham,  General  Synopsis  of  Birds. 

BUPHTHALMUM,  in  Botany,  (English  name  Ox 
eye,)  a  genus  of  plants,  class  Syngenesia,  order  Poly- 
gamia  Superfiua.  Generic  character  :  receptacle  pa- 
leaceous ;  pappus,  an  obsolete  margin  }  sides  of  the 
seeds,  particularly  those  of  the  ray,  niarginate. 

A  genus  of  compound  flowers,  of  which  twenty 
species  are  described  by  Willdenow. 

BUPLEURUM,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  plants,  class 
Penlandria,  order  Digynia,  natural  order  Umbelliferae, 
Generic  character :  involucres  of  the  umbellulse  larger 
five^leaved  ;  petals  involute  3  fruit  sub-rotund^  com- 
pressed, striated. 

Willdenow  describes  twenty-four  species,  inhabiting 
varioua  countries ;  three  are  natives  of  Britain.  En- 
glish names,  Hare's-ear,  Thorough- wax. 

BUPRESTIS,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  insects  of  the 
order  Coleoptera,  family  Sternoxi,  Latr.     Generic  cha- 
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B  u  a 


BUPRES-  racter:    antednae^  in  both  sexes,   serrated;    labittih 


TIS. 
BURBOT. 


exserted  ;  palpi  filiform ;  the  last  articulatioo  more  ar 
less  cylindrical  3  maxiUffi  terminated  by  a  double  pro- 
cess }  tarsi  filiform  -,  each  joint,  except  the  last,  broad, 
cordate-triangular. 

The  Buprestidea  constitute  the  most  beautiful  genus 
of  the  Coleopiera.  The  colours  of  the  wing-ca^es  sur- 
pass in  brilliance  almost  every  thing  else  in  nature.  In 
some  the  brightest  emerald  ground  is  studded  with 
burnished  gold ;  in  others  blue  on  gold  ;  and  various 
other  combinations  of  colours,  all  of  which  possess  a 
metallic  lustre.  These  insects  walk  slowly,  but  their 
flight,  especially  in  warm  sunny  weather,  is  extremely 
rapid.  Like  many  other  insects,  they  hil  to  the  ground 
as  if  dead,  on  the  approach  of  danger.  The  largest  and 
most  splendid  species  are  natives  of  Asia  and  Africa, 
though  in  Europe  there  are  many  very  interesting 
ones. 

BUR,  Fr.  bQurre,  of  unknown  etymology.  "  The 
down  or  hairy  coat,  wherewith  divers  herbs,  fruits> 
and  flowers  are  covered."     Cotgravc. 

That  which  sticks  or  adheres,  as  such  down  or  hairy 
coat  does  to  any  thing  on  which  it  falls. 

For  >anr  flmoke  aod  snio^re  smertc^  hus  »yghte 
Tyl  he  be  blereyde  o^'  blynde.  and  |7e  borre  in  bus  ]?rote 
Knowe]>  and  coreej  >at  crist  jyue  hym  sorwe 
That  sholdc  bryngc  yn  bettere  wode.  o>'  blowc  til  bit  brente. 

Piert  PhuAman.     yision,  p.  337. 

Hauing  no  bold  but  the  very  Scripture,  wbereunto  tbey  cleaue 
as  burred  so  fa^t  that  tbey  can  not  be  pulled  away  saue  with  rery 
syngyng  them  out.  TyndalL     Workes^  fol.  287. 

I  could  not  tell  bow  to  rid  myselfe  batter  of  the  troubleaome 
hurre^  then  by  getting  bim  into  tbe  discourse  of  banting. 

The  Return  from  Parnassus,  act  ii.  8C.  6. 

By  tbe  rough  burbreeiiing  doeks 
Ranker  than  the  oldest  ?ox. 

Drayton.     The  Muses  Elysium,     Nymphal  3. 

Notable  is  tbe  hur  likewise  and  worthy  to  be  observed,  I  meine 
.that  which  sticketh  to  our  clothes  as  we  passe  by,  tbe  flower  Uetb 
close  and  groweth  within  tbe  said  hut,  and  never  appeareth  with- 
out foortbe.  UoUaud.    PMMk,\x,^9. 

But  O  !  that  bapless  virgin,  our  lost  sister. 
Where  may  she  wander  now,  whither  betake  her 
From  the  ehUl  dew,  among  rude  hur9  and  thistles  ? 

MUtan,    Comus^  \,  3d2. 

Lord  bless  me,  Mrs.  Brown,  your  lund  ; 
And  yop,  my  dear,  take  bold  of  hers, 
JE'or  we  must  atlck  as  ck>se  as  burrs^ 
Or  in  this  racket,  noise,  and  potbcr, 
We  certainly  shall  lose  each  other. 

Lloyd,     Chit  Chaf, 

Bur  MABiootD,  the  English  name  of  the  Bid^m  tri-^ 

partita. 

BURBOLTS,  i.e.  Birdbolte.  See  Bibjx  Mr.Oiffbra 
says; — blunt,  pointless  arrows  j  for  with  suchbinls 
were  brought  down. 

Beat.  He  set  up  his  bils  here  in  Messina,  and  challenged 
Cupid  at  the  flight :  and  my  vnckle's  foole  reading  tbe  challenge, 
siibsorib'd  for  Cupid,  and  challenged  him  at  the  burkoii. 

Skahspemrt,    Mufh  ado  about  IfaUmgj  lOk  IM. 

I  aaw  a  little  devU  flv  out  of  her  cya  like  a  hurholt  which  sticks 
at  this  hour  up  to  the  feathers  of  my  heart 

fbrrf.    The  Witch  of  EdmotHon,  aet  iL  ie.  1. 

BURBOT,  in  Zoology » the  vulgar  »Mne  of  the  Oaius 
Lola^ 


BU'HDEN,  br 

Bu^RTHEir,  V, 
BtJ^RDENING, 

Bu'rd£n^  n. 

Bu^R9BNOU8. 


A.  S.  bfff^ien  or  byfthenjrom  the  BURDEN. 
A.  8.  hyr-an,  to  bear,  to  carry. 

That  which  is  borne  or  carried  j 
the  weight  which  is  borne  or  car- 
ried, sustained  or  supported,  the 


load. 

To  burden,  is  to  impose  a  weight  or  load ;  to  load, 
to  oppress. 

He  bar  a  borden  ybounde.  with  a  brod  lyste. 

Piers  Picuhman,  Vision,  p.  1 19. 

Burdens  that  been  importable 

On  folkes  shoulders  thii\g8  they  coucben 

That  they  nill  with  their  fingers  touchen 

And  why  woU  they  not  toucbe  it  wbye 

For  heiu  ne  liste  nat  sikerly 

For  badde  burdens  that  men  taken 

Make  folkes  shoulders  aken. 

Chaucer,    The  Momaunt  of  the  Mose. 

But  that  light  thing  of  oure  tribulacmun  that  lastith  now  but  as 
it  were  bi  a  moment,  worcbilh  in  us  ouer  measure  an  euerlastynge 
birthun  into  the  highnesse  of  gloHe. 

WicUf.     "i  Corintkimmo,  ck.  iv. 

For  as  I  can  be  content  to  confesse  tbe  lightness  wherwitb  I 
bane  bin  in  timea  past  worth!  to  be  burdened,  so  wouUl  I  be 
gladde,  if  now  when  I  am  otherwise  be&t,  my  better  emlevon 
might  be  accepted. 

Gascoigne.    The  Steele  Glas.  Prtfalory  Address, 

If  that  my  booke  be  burihismiiust 

shift  the  of  it  betyme 
Least  thou  ass-lyke  vnlodcn  tbe 

with  greater  note  of  cryme. 

Draut.  Horace^  Epistks,  epie.  3.  2.     • 

IVre  is  buryed  a  bodye,  which  albeit  were  alyue,  yet  were  it 
grosse  and  heauye,  and  by  the  reason  of  that  bourdaynouse  to  the 
soule,  gootmouE  of  the  same,  but  tbete  ah^U  ryte  i^ayne  not  a 
naturaU,  but  a  spiritoaU  bodye,  which  to  the  soule  be  no  let^ 
whither  soeuer  it  mpue. 

UdulL     1  Corinthians,  ch.  rv.  fbl.  43. 

He  caused  a  proclamation  to  be  made  y'  al  souldiers  should 
declare  their  debts  (whercwyth  he  pcrceiued  manye  of  them  sore 
burdonod)  &  though  their  debt  did  rise  thvough  theiM  ovne  dis- 
ordse  k  OKCSse,  y«t  he  was  determined  to  discharge  euery  man. 

Brende,  Quintus  Curtius^  book  xiii.  fioL  293. 

Whilst  in  httr  erica,  that  flld  the  vale  along 
StUl  CeUad  waa  the  burthen  of  bor  song. 

Browne.    Pastorals,  book  i.  song  i. 

Heavie  burdens  and  load^  be  stirred  and  removed  with  more 
ease  in  water.  Holland.  PUnie,  v.  i.  fol.  46. 

And  like  some  boistrous  wind  avising  from  tbe  north. 
Came  that  unwieldy  host ;  that,  which  way  it  did  move. 
The  very  hurthenous  earth  before  it  seem'd  to  shove 
And  only  meaat  to  elaim  tiie  universe  its  own. 

JOruytom*  Poly'^olbion,  tong  viii* 

Casar  now  by  this  time  having  ^ncn  the  bead  nnl»  liceaciona- 
nf»  uMve  and  voce,  became  burdon«ut  and  ofEencive  to  aU  good 
«y>i»,.  UoUund.    Ammianus,  foL  14. 

He  bsd  buUt  at  bis  own  expence,  to  prosecute  tiiem,  a  strong 
handsome  ship,  which  was  namid  the  Bark  RalcRh,  of  two  hun- 
dred ton  6Mrrf«».  Oldys.    Life  of  Ralegrh,  fol.  221, 

Aa  exercise  becomes  tedious  and  painful  when  we  make  use  of 
it  only  as  the  means  of  health,  so  reading  is  apt  to  grow  un^sy 
and  burdensome  when  we  apply  ourselves  to  it  only  for  our  im- 
pf^vemeat  ia  virtue.  Tatkr,  No.  147. 

Thus  Demosthenes^  finding  that  ship  money  was  levied  iire- 
gqlarly,  ud  that  the  poor  bore  this  «ame  burden  as  the  rich  in 
equipping  the  golVeys,  corrvMsfted  this  inequality  by  a  ver^r  useful 
law:,  which  ppoporUooed  tbe  ejpencc  to  the  revenue  and  income 

of  each  individual-  < 

Hume.  Essay  10.  Cfsome  remarkable  Cuttoms. 

The  Druids  were  kept  entirely  distinct  from  the  body  of  the 
people ;  and  they  were  exempted  from  all  the  infenour  and  bw^ 
theieo^  ottoes  of  society,  that  Unw  mirfht  be  rt  leiinreto  attand 
the  important  dntka  of  their  own  <*arge. 

fibSie.  An  Abridgement  ofEngUsk  Hisiary,  book  u  ch.  lu 
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BOEAU.  BUREAU,  Fr.  "  a  tfhick  and  coarse  dloath,  of  a 
browQ  russet)  or  dark  mingled  colour  j  also  the  table 
that*s  within  a  court  of  audit,  or  of  audience  (belike, 
becanse  'tis  usuBlly)  covered  with  a  carpet  of  that 
doath  ;  also  the  court  itseUl"     Cotgrave. 


9Clt& 


For  not  Che  desk  idth  silver  nails. 

Nor  bureau  of  expence, 
Kor  sUndUh  well  jiipann*d,  avails. 

To  writing  of  good  mom. 


Swift. 


The  seoond  notifieation  was  thatof  the  king's  acceptance  of  the 
.jw  conatirDtioa ;  accompanied  with  fiaofaronades  in  the  modern 
8^  of  the  Prem^h  bm'tmu,  things  which  have  much  more  the 
air  and  character  of  the  saucy  declarations  of  their  clubs,  than 
the  tone  of  regular  office. 

Burke.     TKtmghU  on  P^ench  jfjfairs, 

BURPORB,  a  town  and  parish  in  the  County  of 
Oxford,  situated  on  the  river  Windrosh.  The  church 
is  spacious,  with  a  ^ood  spire.  Here  are  considerable 
manu^tures  of  saddles,  rugs,  and  duffles.  The  inha- 
bitants celebrate  a  festival  on  Midsummer- eve,  in 
commemoration,  as  they  affirm,  of  an  engs^ement  at 
Battle  Edge  a  short  distance  west  of  the  town,  where 
Ethelbald,  King  of  the  Mercians,  was  defeated  by 
Cathred  King  of  the  West  Saxons.  Another  encounter 
took  place  in  1649,  wherein  F&irfax,  the  Parliamen- 
tary General,  gained  a  victory  over  the  opposite  party, 
and  took  1400  prisoners.  This  is  an  ancient  place,  a 
synod  for  certain  ecclesiastical  regulations  having  been 
convoked  at  it  in  the  year  685.  The  Choreh  is  a 
Vlfcarage  in  the  gift  of  the  Bishop  of  Ox^d.  Popula- 
tion in  1891,  1686.  Distant  seventeen  miles  norths 
north-west  of  Chrford,  and  seventy^two  north-west  <rf 
London. 
BURG, 

BcT^RGAGE,  I    Goth,  bairgan  $  A.  S.  heorgmi, 

Bi/bg£S8,  wbargan,  byrgan ;  to    defend,  to 

Bc^RGB,  !  keep  safe,  to  fortify,  to  strengtlp- 

Bn^AGHSR,  /en.    See  Bokovgh. 

Btr^acHMoTs,        I     A  burg  meant  formerly  afor^ 
Bi/rghoma8T£R,    ftified  town. 

BU^RGEAVE. 

Sooe  after  be  wyotere,  whan  )e  aomer  bigan, 
fe  kyng  &  his  meyae  went  Co  burgh  Kbnan. 

H.  BHHm$f  p.)  181 

The  itiresxnan  to  well  him  ladde, 

Thef  the!  be  comen  smife  to  looilev 

Where  tbet  gooe  out  vpoa  die  fttrdiide 

I  m  to  the  burgh^  where  that  thei  fonde 

The  kynge.  Gower.  Conf.  Am.  Book  v. 

By  pffeaam  prion  wlieMf>  he  seot  IntD  al  gnde  bmrgkn^  cyUe% 
^Mltovaes  of  his  Uiwie,  secrete  and  ttrayte  cuRiyvMooa,  chai^ 
gfngr  Ihe  mlers,  that  theyi  vpun  a  certayoe  day»  that  is  to  say^ 
Tpon  the  daye  of  Seynt  Br}'cc,  at  an  houre  assygned,  in  euery  ptaCe 
of  his  laodr,  the  Danys  shulde  be  sodeynly  stayn^. 

#V«65Nm^  V.  i.  di.  I98< 

Now  ^i  saife  &  rowe  to  Wales  Co  Lea)yM| 
A  bmtgeh^tit  Bfistowe  charged  was  with  irynea, 
Hee«ertohe  ]^r  scfaip,  ft  asked  wlie^r  ^i  ware? 

R.  Brunne,  p.  236. 

Mo)^  in  cole  moy'm  ca^f  bout,  wav  Criet  yhen 
Bote  in  a  bmgei»t§  hoiM«  ft  becte  of  all  ^  toooe. 

Piert  Plouhnum,    Vision,  p.  234. 

A- large  man  he  was  with  eyen  stepe, 
A  foinrburgeh  is  tbrr  non  in  Chepe  : 
Bold  of  his  Bpeche,  and  wise  and  wel  ytaught. 
And  of  manhood  him  hMrfcedrighte  naught. 

Cktmter.    The  PtoUgu^  r.  706L 

Also  that  where  before  t3rmes  the  aynges  of  Englonde  yscd  to 
snide  ont  eonnnyssioDS  mto  burgeytyg  of  citlei^aod  townes,  to 


ohoerof  thejfv  Ire  Ijbertie  euch  kayglitya  of  the  shyre  as  they     EURO. 
thought  moste  wele/ull  for  the  cOmon  weale  of  y"  sayd  shyre  s  -^ 

laiide,  aowe  King  Rycharde  wolde  appoyntey*  pemsonys,  and  wyll  BURGAGE 
them  for  to  chose  such  as  then  he  named,  wlierby  his  singular  TENURE. 
amtfs  were  prefierryd  &  the  e<Jmon  caasys  put  by. 

Fabyatt.    Anno,  1398. 

True  burghers  and  bonde.  to  naught  hue  brioge);  ofte 
And  all  the  oomune  in  care  and  covety^C' 

Piers  Plouhman,  FiMon,  p.  48. 

Who  compt  the  quiet  burgher  but  an  esse. 
That  lines  at  ease  contented  with  his  owne, 
Whiles  they  eeeke  more  and  yet  are  ouerthrown. 

Gascoigne.    Fruits  of  Wlarre, 

After  that,  ftmr  dnkes,  fdur  marquesses,  four  landgraoes,  ibur 
burgtaues,  Bute.  Voturyes,  part  ii.  p.  134 

He  sent  vnto  the  Beotians  withall  diligence  and  commanded, 
that  they  shoulde  come  towardes  hym  incOtinently,  with  the 
greatest  bende  that  they  conlde  veto  TrTpodisque*  Whiche  is  a 
iurgitge  in  the  territory  of  Megare  vnder  the  monntatgne  of 
Geraaia.  Nieoiie,    ThueiOitUs,  £ol.  112* 


Where's  your  faction  I 


Idhrewdly  the  bishop  gneis'd  of  yonr  adherents. 
When  not  a  petty  burgess  of  some  town. 
No  not  a  rillager  hath  yet  appeared. 
In  yoor  assistance. 

Ford.    Perhin  Wttrbetk,  act  liL  se.  4. 

As  those  great  burghers  of  the  forest  wild 
The  hart,  the  goat,  and  be  Chat  slew  the  child 
Of  wanton  Mirrah,  in  their  strength  do  know 
'   *S^<t  due  observttice  nature  doth  me  owe. 

Druyton.     The  Mkm  in  tks  MootL 

And  albdt  euery  of  the  foresayd  cities  sent  one  of  tlfeir  burgd- 
mutters  ynto  the  towne  of  Hague  in  Holland,  to  treat  with  the 
Eoglieh  ambassadourt,  it  was  in  the  ead  found  ovt^  that  they 
had  Rot  any  author!^  of  negociatlng  or  concluding  at  al. 

Uahiuyt,  Voyage,  tfc,  Prus*  jfmbas.  t.  L  fol.  157. 

npotogenee,  hietorians  note, 
Liv'd  there  a  burgess,  soot  and  lot. 
And,  as  old  Plia)'s  writings  show> 
Appelles  did  the  same  at  Co. 

Prior.  Protogehei  and  AfpeUtf. 

A  borough,  as  we  have  formerly  seen,  it  usually  distinguished 
fh>m  other  towns  by  the  right  of  sending  members  to  parliament^ 
and  when  the  right  of  election  is  by  burgage  tenure,  that  alone 
is  a  proof  of  the  antiquity  of  tttcborough. 

StacMstone,    Commentaries,  Y.  ii.  p.  82. 

In  Tain  an  expiring  interest  in  a  borough  call*  for  oMces,  or 
small  livings,  for  the  children  of  mayors,  ntd-  aldermen,  and 
capital  burgesses.    His  court  rival  has  them  all. 

Burke.  Thmtgktt  on  ike  present  Dlstont^tk 

Hence  cmrter^d  boroughs  arvsiidi  pablie  phgttee ; 

And  burghers,  men  immaculate  perhaps 

In  all  their  private  functions,  once  comhin'd. 

Become  a  loathsome  body  only  It 

For  dinohitlow,  hwtftil  to  the  nlain. 

Cowpet.     The  Tmah,  book  ir. 

The  king  sent  a  notification  of  these  proceecHngs  to  eaeh  bttrg^ 
motet  when  the  people  of  the  court  also  swore  to  the  observance 
a£  them,  and  ooofedenited,  by  means  of  mnfual  strengdi  and 
commem  charge,  to  prosecute  dclitiquonts  agains^tbeM. 

Bm^.    Abritigement  of  English  History,  ^ook.  \u  eh.  vii* 

BUKCMGE  TENURE, denotes  Che  mode  of  service, 
under  which  tenements  in  ancient  Boroughs  were  held, 
whether  immediately  of  the  €rown,  or  (as,  according 
to  the  principles  of  our  hkW,  was  the  case  in  all  laodg 
not  directly  so  held)  mediittely  under  %wMt  mesne  lord. 

It  is  linown,  that  anciently  there  were  four  distinct 
sorts  of  service,  whereby  land  was  held,  arising  out  of 
the  several  comhinations  of  their  quality,  whether  £roe 
or  base,  aoii  of  their  certainty  or  onCQrtaility* 
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BURGAGE  gage  Tenure  was  an  instance  of  the  highest  and  freest 
TENURE,  ^jj^gg  q£  tenure  j  the  quantity  of  ser\'ice,  or  the  perfor- 
nUR-  i^Aiice  of  which  it  was  held,  being  ascertained,  and 
GLARV.  ^^^  arbitrary ;  and  its  nature  being  such  as  might  be 
rendered  by  the  military  and  privileged  classes,  and 
not  by  the  villains  only.  Like  the  other  sorts  of  free 
and  certain  tenure,  or  tenure  in  socage,  (a  word  of 
which  this  is  not  the  appropriate  place  to  examine  the 
precise  force.)  Burgage  Tenure  is  probably  to  be  re- 
ferred to  an  origin  anterior  to  the  Norman  Conquest, 
which  it  may  have  survived  from  the  circumstance  of 
the  tenements  thus  held  being  so  small,  as  to  hold  out 
no  inducement  to  the  Crown,  to  grant  them  upon  the 
more  honourable  tenure  of  military  services.  They 
were  thus  left  to  the  humbler,  and,  according  to  the 
policy  of  those  days,  the  more  unprofitable  class  of  the 
people  3  the  tradesmen  and  artisans,  who,  on  the  pay- 
ment of  their  small  rents,  were  left  in  the  enjoyment 
of  their  ancient  and  despised  privileges  of  Saxon 
liberty.  And  it  may  be  out  of  these  privileges,  thus 
disregarded,  and  thus  preserved  through  periods  of 
the  purest  slavery,  that  much  of  the  more  free  and 
popular  part  of  later  institutions  has  arisen.  Those 
Boroughs  in  which,  in  the  present  day,  the  right  of 
election  is  by  Burgage  Tenure,  are  obviously,  as 
Blackstone  has  remarked^  book  ii.  ch.  vi.of  the  highest 
antiquity. 

BURGAN,  a  Margraviate  of  the  former  German 
Circle  of  Suabia,  and  now  included  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Bavaria,  and  Circle  of  the  Upper  Danube.  It  is 
situated  between  the  Lech  and  the  Iller,  and  belonged 
to  Austria,  till  it  was  resigned  to  Bavaria,  at  the 
Peace  of  Presburg,  in  1805.  It  commences  near  Augs- 
burg, and  is  about  thirty- six  miles  long,  and  nearly  of 
an  equal  breadth.  The  chief  town  has  the  same  name, 
with  a  population  of  2400  individuals. 

BURGENET,  Fr.  bourguinette,  perhaps  from  the 
A.  S.  byrg-an,  to  protect,  to  defend. 

A  defence  or  protection,  (sc.)  for  the  head  3  a 
helmet. 

Then  leaning  tidke,  he  by  his  weapon  speakei. 

And  driues  a  blow,  which  Blackenbury  breakes 

By  Uftini^  vp  his  left  hand,  else  the  Steele 

Had  pierc'd  his  burgonet,  and  made  him  feel 

The  pangs  of  death.  Beaumont,  Bosworth  Field, 

The  glorious  day  that  I  thy  rich  glove  wan. 
And  in  my  course  a  flame  of  light'ning  beat. 
Out  of  proud  Hertford's  high-plum'd  btergonet. 

Drayton,    2%e  Barons  Wars, 
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BU'RGLARY, 

Bu^RGLAR, 

bv^rglarkr, 
Bi/rglarious. 


*,  burgi  latrocinium ;  the  rob* 
or  plundering  of  a  house. 


Surely,  neither  charity,  nor  justice  can  dissuade  me  from  re- 
sisting; the  laws  of  God  and  man  will  allow  me  to  defend  my 
own  ;  and  if  in  this  resistance  the  thiof,  or  hurglayer  xuiscarry, 
his  blood  will  be  upon  his  own  head. 

HalL    Casts  o/Conscienee,  ▼.  iii.  fbl.  800. 

In  the  same  prince's  reign.  Sir  William  Brain  was  sent  to  the 
Tower,  only  for  procuring  the  pope's  bull  against  certain  bur- 
giarers  that  robbed  his  own  house. 

Triai  of  Gamsi.     Cobbeti's  State  Trials,  v.  ii.  p.  272. 

So  that  to  break  open  the  closet  of  a  man's  breast,  to  ransack 
his  mind,  to  pilfer  away  his  thoughts,  his  affections,  his  purposes 
may  well  be  deemed  a  worse  sort  of  burglary  or  theft,  than  to 
hrnk  open  doors,  to  rifle  trunks,  or  to  pick  pockets. 

Barrow,    Sermon  xii.  vol.  \, 


Love  is  a  burglarer,  a  felon 
That  at  the  windore  eye  does  steal  in 
To  rob  the  heart ;  and  with  his  prey, 
Steals  out  again  a  closer  way. 

Butler,    Hudibras,  ^BTi  i\.cuL  I, 

The  definition  of  a  burglar,  as  given  11s  by  Sir  Edward  Coke,  U 
he  that  by  night  breaketh  and  entereth  into  a  mansion-house 
with  intent  to  commit  a  felony." 

Blackstone,     Commentaries,  iy.  224. 

In  burglary  do  they  insist,  that  the  jury  have  nothing  to  do  but 
to  find  the  taking  of  goods,  and  that  if  they  do,  they  must  neces- 
sarily find  the  party  guilty,  and  leave  the  rest  to  the  judge ;  and 
that  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  word  felonie  in  the  indict- 
ment ?  Burke.    Power  0/ Juries  in  Prosecutions,  Sfe, 

As  for  the  entry,  any  the  least  degree  of  it,  with  any  part  of 
the  body,  or  witli  an  instrument  held  in  the  hand,  is  sufficient ; 
as,  to  step  over  tiie  threshold,  to  put  a  hand  or  a  hook  in  at  a 
window  to  draw  out  goods,  or  a  pistol  to  demand  one's  money, 
are  all  of  them  burglarious  entries. 

Blackstone.     Commentaries,  book  iv.  ch.  zvi. 

Burglary,  is  the  name  of  a  felonious  offence  at 
Common  Law,  but  the   range  of  which  has  been  ex- 
tended,  and   its    punishment   increased,  by   various 
statutes.     It  is  usually  derived  from  burgi  latrocinium, 
"  the  robbery  of  a  castle  /*  and  properly  denotes  the 
breaking  into  and  entering  a  duelling  house,  in  the  night 
timCj  with  the  intent  (whether  actually  executed  or  not) 
of  committing  some  felony  within  it.     These  circum- 
stances are  all  of  them  material  ingredients  of  the 
offence.    Thus,  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  constitute 
Burglary,  that  the  building,  wherein  it  is  committed^ 
should  be  the  ordinary  habitation  of  some  individual, 
or,  at  least,  an  out-house  actually  belonging  to  and 
adjoining  it.    A  set  of  rooms  in  a  college,  or  inn  of 
court,  or  the  single  room  of  a  lodger  within  a  dwelling* 
house,  would  in  law  be  held  to  be  dwelling-houses^ 
within  which  this  offence  may  be  perpetrated  ;  and  it 
has  been  determined  that  a  church  also  may  be  the 
subject  of  Burglary.   Breaking  and  entering  the  house 
are  further  essentials  of  the  crime ;  but  the  law  puts 
.so  liberal  and  wide  a  construction  on  these  words,  in 
an  indictment  for  Burglary,  that  a  person  who  opens 
a  door  or  window,  which  has  previously  been,  in  any 
way,  festened  or  shut,  or  who  even  enters  through  an 
open  chimney,  (such  an  aperture  not,  in  its  nature, 
admitting  of  being  closed,)  will  be  held  to  have  suffi- 
ciently broken  into  the  house ;  as  also,  if  he  have 
introduced  any  part  of  his  body,  as  his  hand,  or,  eveOj 
an  instrument  held  in  his  hand,  this  will  be  deemed  a 
sufficient  entry.     It  is  not  necessary  to  prove  that  any 
offence  was  actually  perpetrated  within  the  house, 
provided  circumstances  be  proved,  from  which  the 
jury  may  infer  that  such  was  the  intent  of  the  house- 
breaker.    The  offence,  however,  whether  completed, 
or  only  meditated,  must  be  some  one,  which  either 
the  common  or  the  statute  law  has  constituted /e^ny, 
(as  larceny,  murder,  &c.)     The  only  other,  and  most 
essential  character  of  Burglary  is,  that  it  be  committed 
in  the  night ;  which,  with  respect  to  this  offence,  the 
law,  it  is  said,  considers  as  beginning  as  soon  as  the 
evening  twilight  ceases  to  be  sufficiently  strong,  to 
enable  persons  to  distinguish  each  other's  faces  ;  and, 
similarly,  as  ending  in  the  morning,  as  soon  as  the 
dawn    is   sufficient  for  that  purpose.    The   essence, 
however,  of  the  offence  Is  the  invasion  of  the  security 
of  families,  during  those  hours,  when  they' are  dis- 
armed  by  their  necessary  repose  in  sleep ;  and,  con- 
sequently, the  Burglary  would  be  complete,  if  com- 
mitted within  a  reasonable  time  after  the  disappearance 
of  day-light,  though  the  night  should,  from  the  effects 
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611-    of  summer  twilight^  or  of  a  bright  moon^  be^  in  reality, 

<^^V.  ^  light  as  day. 
jljj         The  legislature,  by  the  statute  of  the  eighteenth  of 

ttWf.  Elizabeth,  c.  7»  has  taken  away  from  Burglary  the 
'  benefit  of  clergy.  The  third  of  William  and  Mary, 
c.  9,  has  extended  the  same  penal  exclusion  to  all  ac- 
cessaries before  the  fact.  And  the  twelfth  of  Anne, 
c.  7,  has  extended  the  consequences  of  Burglary,  to 
persons,  who,  having  entered  a  house,  though  without 
breaking  into  it,  and  that,  whether  by  night  or  not, 
with  a  felonious  intent,  shall  afterwards  break  out  of 
it  in  the  night  time. 

BURGOS,  an  ancient  city  of  Spain,  the  Capital  of 
Old  Castile,  once  the  residence  of  the  Counts  of 
Castile,  and  subsequently  the  seat  of  that  monarchy. 
It  stands  partly  on  the  declivity,  and  partly  at  the 
bottom  of  a  lull,  near  the  right  bank  of  the  river 
Arlangon,  and  is  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  but  most 
of  the  streets  are  narrow,  winding,  and  gloomy. 
Burgos  is  encompassed  with  old  walls,  and  defended 
by  a  citadel.  It  contains  a  college,  numerous  churches 
and  convents,  and  a  population  of  about  10,000.  The 
cathedral  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  best  pre- 
served Gothic  structures  in  Spain.  It  stands  on  an 
elevated  site,  and  was  built  by  Ferdinand  III.  in  the 
begiDning  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Such  is  its  extent 
that  service  can  be  performed  in  eight  different  chapels 
at  the  same  time  without  inconvenience.  Some  of 
the  other  churches  are  also  handsome,  and  contain 
many  splendid  monuments.  Before  the  middle  of  the 
uxteenth  century,  the  Kings  of  Castile  divided  their 
time  between  Burgos  and  Toledo  3  but  since  the 
Court  has  been  removed,  the  city  has  declined.  It  was 
unsuccessfully  besieged  by  the  British  troops  in  181^, 
but  surrendered  to  them  during  the  following  year^ 
without  resistance.  Burgos  is  112  miles  north  of 
Madrid,  in  lat.  42°  21'  N.  long  ^'^  4(/  W. 

BURGUNDY,  Circle  of,  one  of  the  ten  Circles 
into  which  the  Emperor  Maximilian  divided  the  Ger- 
man Eoipire  in  1512.  It  was  at  first  very  extensive, 
and  beside  the  free  County  of  Burgundy,  contained 
the  whole  seventeen  Provinces  which  now  constitute 
the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands.  But  after  the  Dutch 
Provinces  had  declared  their  independence,  and  the 
southern  part  of  the  Circle  was  acquired  by  France,  it 
embraced  only  the  Spanish  or  Austrian  Netherlands. 

Burgundy,  Ducby  of,  which  is  also  called  Bur- 
gundy Propxr,  and  sometimes  Lower  Burgundy,  to 
distinguish  it  from  Franche  Comti,  or  Upper  Burgundy, 
is  a  Province  which  occupies  a  large  space  in  the  east 
of  France.  It  included  the  districts  of  Bresse,  Gugey, 
and  Gex,  and  bordered  upon  the  Provinces  of  Bour- 
bonnois,  Nivernois,  and  Champagne.  It  was  also 
bounded  on  the  east  by  Franche  Comt^,  and*  on  the 
south  by  Lyonnois.  Its  length  was  about  150  miles, 
breadth  90,  and  area  5350  square  miles,  with  a 
million  of  inhabitants.  Burgundy  was  divided  into 
several  districts,  each  taking  its  name  from  its  prin- 
cipal town,  and  DijOn  was  considered  as  the  Capital. 
The  surfece  of  this  Province  was  much  diversified  with 
mountains,  forests,  marshes,  and  rivers.  Most  of 
^ese  last  are  navigable,  and  an  attempt  was  made 
prior  to  the  Revolution  to  join  them  by  means  of  canals 
meeting  the  Saone  and  Loire,  and  the  Saone  and  Seine 
by  means  of  the  Yonne  ^  but  this  work  has  not  been 
completed.  The  climate  is  colder  than  might  be  ex- 
pected from  its  latitude,  but  varies  according  as  the 
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district  is  low  or  hilly.  It  is,  however,  one  of  the  most     BUR- 
productive  tracts  in  France,  and   its  wines  are  well  GUNDV. 
known  in  all  parts  of  Europe.     It  also  frequently  sup-     ..171 
plies   corn  to  Dauphiny,  Provence  and  Languedoc.  x^£sqij£. 
Most  of  the  plains  consist  of  rich  arable  land,  the  sides  \ 
of  the  hills  are  adorned  with  vineyards  and  other  fruit 
trees,    and   their  summits   are  either  covered    with 
forests  or  sprinkled  with  flocks  and  herds.     Iron  ore 
and  other  minerals  are  obtained  in  the  mountains  of 
Burgundy  ;  and  in  former  times  considerable   manu- 
factures of  silk,  wool,  cotton,  and  leather  were  carried 
on,  but  these  have  now  declined.     This  Province  was 
early  peopled  by  the  Burgundii  who  raised  it  into  a 
Kingdom,  and   from  whom    its  name  was  derived. 
After  it  was  annexed  to  France,  it  was  governed  by  a 
Viceroy,  with  the  title  of  Duke  of  Burgundy.     In  pro- 
cess of  time,  this  Dukedom  became  hereditary,  and  the 
Dukes  of  it  acquired  such  influence,  as  in  the  tenth 
century  to  ascend  tl^e   throne  of  France.    After  the 
death  of  Charles  the  Bold,  without  issue,  in  li77» 
Burgundy  was  seized  by  Louis  XL  and  has  remained 
ever  since  an  integral  portion  of  that  monarchy.    At 
the  Revolution,   the  departments  of  the   Saone  and 
Loire,  the  C6te  d*Or,  and  the  Yonne  were  formed  out 
of  this  Province.    Portions  of  it  were  also  included  in 
those  of  the  Nievre,  the  Aube,  the  Upper  Marne,  and 
the  Ain.    The   chief  towns  of  Burgundy  were  Dijon, 
Macon,  Autun,  Chalons  sur  Saone,  Auxerre,  and  Sens. 
BURL,     *)     In  Pliny,  book  xxv.  tnox  desquamatur  Ct- 
Bu^RLER.  /  moUa — is  rendered  by  Holland,  "  they 
fall  anone  to  burling  it  with  Cimolia.  *  And  sec  the  quo- 
tation from  Holland*s  Plutarch,  in  V.Beclaw.  Skinner 
thinks  it  is  from  the  Fr.  bourre.     See  Bur. 

To  burl  then  is  merely  to  clear  away  or  take  off  the 
burrs,  the  down  or  hairy  qoat,  the  shreds,  knots^ 
threads,   &c. 

To  come  then  to  the  mysterie  of  fullers  craft,  first  they  wash  and 
scoure  a  peece  of  cloth  with  the  earth  of  Sardinia,  then  they  per- 
fume it  with  the  smoke  of  brimstone,  which  done,  they  fall  anone 
to  buriiHg  it  with  Cimolia.        Holland.    Flinie,  y.  ii.  fol.  560. 


Then  up-hung 


On  rugged  tenters,  to  the  fervid  sun 
Its  level  surface,  reeking  it  expands  ; 
Still  brightening  in  each  rigid  discipline, 
And  gathering  worth ;  as  human  life,  in  pains. 
Conflicts,  and  troubles.     Soon  the  clothier's  shears, 
And  burlerg  thistle,  skim  the  surface  sheen. 

Dyer,     The  Fleece,  book  ill. 


BURLE'SQUE,  r.^      A  word  recently  introduced 

BuRLE^sQUE,  n,       >into  our  country.  Skinner.  Fr. 

BuRLE^SQUE,  a/?/.  J  burlesque:  It.  burlesfio  s  from 
'Ev.burler ;  It.  burlare ;  Low  Lat.  burdare.  See  Bourd.  | 

Cotgrave  says,  "  burlesque ;  jeasting,  or  in  jest, 
not  serious;  also  mocking,  flouting.*'  See  the  quotation 
from  the  Spectator. 

In  which  time  he[Denham]  did  translate  one  of  Virgil's  iEneids 
and  1mrle9^*d  it,  but  whether  he  ever  published  it  I  know  not. 

Wood.    -rtT/Arikr  Oriw.  2.  fol.  423. 

And  which  is  worst,  the  noblest  sort  on*t. 
And  to  the  world  the  most  important 
Of  th'  whole  poetical  creation, 
Bttrletque,  had  never  been  in  fashion* 

Cotton.     Upon  the  Great  Frott. 

The  dull  htrlesque  appeared  with  impudence. 
And  pleas'd  by  novelty  in  spite  of  sense. 

Jhyden.     The  ^rt  of  Poetry^  can.  1. 
N 
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Burlespte  is  therefore  of  two  kinds,  the  first  rq>reseiit8 
mean  persons  in  the  accoutrements  of  heroes ;  the  other  de- 
scribes great  persons  acting  and  speaking,  like  the  basest  among 
the  people,  Speciatory  No.  249. 

It  is  a  dispute  among  the  criticks,  whether  hurletque  poetry 
runs  best  in  heroic  rerse,  like  that  of  the  Dispensary ;  or  in 
doggerel,  like  that  of  Hudibras.  Id,  No.  249. 

I  bcliere  no  man  living  could  hare  imagined  it  possible,  except 
for  the  sake  of  haiesquing  a  subject,  to  propose  remedies,  so 
ridiculously  disproportionate  to  the  evil,  so  full  of  uncertainty  in 
their  operation,  and  depending  for  their  success  in  every  step 
npon  the  happy  event  of  so  many  new,  dangerous,  and  visionary 
projects.       Burke,     Observations  on  a  late  State  of  the  Nation, 

Who  is  it  that  admires,  and  from  the  heart  is  attached  to  niu> 
tional  representative  assemblies,  but  must  turn  with  horrour  atid 
disgust  from  such  a  profane  burlesjfuey  and  abominable  perversion 
of  that  sacred  institute  ? 

Id,    ReJUctions  on  the  Revolution  in  Franco, 

He  has  written  some  very  agreeable  pieces,  of  the  hurlesque 
kind,  in  Iambics,  with  mucli  delicacy,  wit,  and  humour,  and  I 
will  add  too,  even  eloquence ;  for  every  species  of  composition^ 
which  is  perfect  in  its  kind,  may  with  propriety,  be  termed 
eloquent.  Melmoth,    Pliny ^  Letter  jux,  book  vi, 

BURLETTA,  from  the  It.  burlare.  Sec  Burlbsoue. 

The  new  hurletta  'a  now  the  thing 

Pray  did  you  nei«r  hear  me  sing  ?  ^ 

**  Never  indeed.*'         Cambridge.     Thg  IntvwUr, 

BURLEY  ON  THE  HTLL,  a  village  and  parish  of 
England,  in  the  Coanty  of  Rutland.  Here  there  wag  a 
castle  or  castellated  niansion-house,  which  belonged 
to  Spencer,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  in  the  reign  of  Richard 
II.,  and  afterwards  to  George  Villars,  Duke  of  Buck- 
inghani.  This  nobleman  entertained  James  I.  in  it, 
with  Ben  Jon9on*s  Masque  of  the  Gipsies,  It  was  burnt 
during  the  civil  wars,  by  the  forces  belonging  to  the 
Parliament,  and  rebuilt  by  Daniel,  Earl  of  Nottingham, 
in  which  family,  which  has  since  assumed  the  older  title 
ef  Winchilsea,  it  still  remains.  Population  ^3.  The 
Chureh  is  a  Vicarage  in  the  gift  of  the  Earl  of  Winchil- 
sea.    Distant  three  miles  north- north-east  of  Oakham. 

BURLINGTON,  or  Bridlington,  a  seaport  town 
in  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  on  a  bay  formed  by 
Flamborough  Head,  which  is  about  five  miles  distant, 
nearly  north-east.  It  is  situated  about  a  mile  from 
the  shore  ;  but  there  is  another  portion  of  it,  named 
Buiiington  Quay,  situated  directly  on  the  coast, 
formed  by  a  pier,  which  extends  a  considerable  way 
into  the  bay.  This  is  defended  by  two  small  batteries. 
Considerable  trade  is  carried  on  here,  and  the  burden 
of  the  shipping  belonging  to  the  port  lately  amounted 
to  about  5850  tons.  There  is  a  Custom-house,  which 
is  dependent  on  Hull.  The  Quay  is  much  resorted  to 
for  sea-bathing.  The  remains  of  finriington  church, 
founded  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  prove  that  it  most 
have  been  a  very  fine  structure.  Coeval  with  the  same 
Prince,  a  priory  of  Dominicane  was  established.  Wil- 
liam of  Newbury,  the  monkish  historian,  is  commonly 
reputed  to  have  been  a  native  of  this  town.  The 
Church  IS  a  perpetual  Ciu*acy  in  the  gift  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  York.  Population  o^  the  whole  parish  in 
1821, 5034.  Distant  twenty  miles  from  Scarborough, 
twenty-six  north  of  Beverley,  and  908  north  of  London. 

BrRLi?roTON,  the  Capital'  of  a  County  in  the  State  of 
Vermont,  North  A4iierica»  near  the  borders  of  lake 
Champlain ;  in  18^  it  hod  a  popultttfoa  of  more  than 
1100  ii 


B(rKi«iNGTON  16  idso  the  name  of  a  County  and  city  BUR- 
in  New  Jersey.  The  city  stands  partly  upon  the  main  LINGTH 
land,  and  partly  on  an  iskutid  in  the  Delaware,  and  ^{^ 
commupicates  with  the  shore  by  four  causeways  and 
bridges.  It  is  a  pleasant  town,  favourably  situated, 
and  has  a  good  harbour.  The  population  in  1810,  was 
2419  5  in  1820,  2758.  That  of  the  whole  County,  of 
Vf4uch  it  is  the  Capital,  in  1820,  included  28,822  indi* 
viduals. 

BU'RLY,  n.n      A  burly  man  ;  a  large,  lusty  man, 
Bo^Ri^T,  adj,  >q.  d.  a  howlike  man  :  ^gTvcoUs  sMU», 
Bu^BLiNEss.J      Applied  to  any  thing  large,   dis* 
tended,  unwieldy,  clumsy,  boisterous. 

Thanne  Jupiter  right  faire  and  amiable 

God  of  the  sterres  in.  the  firmament. 

And  nonce  to  all  thing  generahle, 

Fro  his  father  Satame  fiirre  difEerent 

With  burly  face,  and  bvowet  bright  and  brent. 

Chauar,     The  Testament  tifCreseide^  foL  195.. 

His  bwrhf  brand  that  help'd  him  offc  in  need. 
Right  privily  he  hid  it  under  that  weed. 

Henry  the  Minstrel,  in  Ellk, 

He  was  of  risage  louely,  of  bodye  myghtie,  strong  and  cleane 
made :  howe  be  it  in  his  latter  dayes  wyth  ouer  liberall  dvet^ 
•omewhat  oorpulente  and  boorelry  and  Bathalctse  not  unoomelyew 

Sir  Thomas  More,     Worhm,  foL  36» 

Agatne  they  whiche  troubled  as  vet  with  worldly  lustes  and 
desyres,  cum  mahtng  in  witJi  noyse  A  huriy  burly,  do  greue  and 
greatlye  disquiet  hym.  UdaU,    Mark^  ch.  m, 

la  allegynge  Dauid,  lapproueadoctryne  and  no  dyffvuicyoa» 
Iflie  grounde  of  a  row  after  the  sacred  Scriptures,  and  not  the 
name  of  it,as  it  hath;bene  husley  bwlyedin  antichristes  kyngdom. 

Bale,    Apology^  p.  48l 


Deepe  the  Xaathus  on  his  wares. 


Shall  ho^-ne  thee  bravely  to  a  tombe,  that  in  her  bmrly  breast. 
Hie  tea  slmU  open,  where  great  fish  may  keep  thy  mnerall  itm^ 
With  thy  white  tsX, 

Chapman,    J^omerV  i^tf,  book  xzL  £bL  290. 

Nor  let  Ae  spaeioos  mound  of  tbaC  gmi  Mercian  kinf^, 

(Into  a  lesser  itMimth  thy  burdness  to  bring) 

Include  thee.  Zkuiyton,    Poly-olbion,  SomgS. 

The  girl,  I  found,  had  good  sense,  and  told  me  with  a  smile, 
that  notwithstanding  it  was  her  own  petticoat,  she  should  be  very 
glad  to  see  an  example  made  of  it ;  fknt  slie  wore  it  for  no  other 
reason,  but  that  she  had  a  mind  to  look  aa  big  and  burly  as  other 
persons  of  her  quality.  Tatler,  No.  1 16. 

And  some  asembe  th"  iArention  to  a  priest, 
Burley  and  big,  and  studious  of  his  ease. 

Cowper.     Task,  book  i. 


BURN,  V, 

Born,  It. 

BU^RNCR, 

Bu'R?riN«> 

Bv^RNmff3-«LA6». 


Goth.  Mnnan ;  A.  S.  heman, 
'  byman  ;  Dutch,  bemen,  humen  ; 
•Ger.  brermen:  Sw.  brcsnne.  See 
to  Brci>i. 

To  be,  or  eause  to  be,  on  fire. 


destroyed  by  ft  re. 

I^t.  To  be  inflamed,  wich  passion  or  desire  ;  L  e 
to  feel  the  iMssion  of  anger,   love,  hate,  &c.  to  a 
heating*  or  burning  ezeesa. 

He  causeth  th'  one  to  rage  with  golden.  6w«ltv  dast. 
And  doth  alay  with  leaden  colde  again  the  others  hart, 
Whote  glemes  of  Burning  fire,  and  easy  sparkes  of  flame. 
In  balance  of  nneguL  weigM  he  pondereth  by  atme. 

Smrey,     fJmcHpHom  •/  tkc  Fiom  jtfectiam,  ftc 

For  with  a  beck  you  shall  m.*  call ; 
And  if  <if  one,  that  6vrnralWay^ 
Te  hiwe  pitted  or  r«Kh  at  all, 

Auoswere  him  taket  wiUt  yea  or  Bay. 
I^at,     The  Lady  to  antwere  directly  wUh  Yoaof 
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HcrawiHi  I  fbete  tfie  droppet  of  nreltriiig  awnte, 
Whtok  trickle  dawnc  ny  face  cnforoed  ao. 

And  in  my  body  feele  I  lykewiae  beate, 
A  htnUng  heazt  which  tosses  too  and  fro. 

Gascoigne,     Don  BartholmmtWy  p.  506. 

Nether  waa  it  a  mystery^  that  the  humerM  being  without  the 
oaen  were  brent,  the  good  men  being  so  salfe,  in  the  middis  of 
the  lyre,  for  aiche  bmrmen  shall  fede  the  fyre  of  hell,  when  thei 
vImbi  Ukoi  kunud  shall  reste  in  ioye. 

J0^e,    B^fotkHom,  ofDaniel^  ch.  iii. 

So  that  is  impossible  to  seperate  good  workes  from  fayth,  OTea 
as  it  is  imposnbleio  seperate  heat  and  6f<rniii^-'from  fire. 

Tyndaii,   W^Ar«,  fol.  42. 

In  yoadcrwalls  Tie  mines  of  gold,  q«oth  he  * 
He  a  a  poor  alavv  (hat  thinka  of  any  debts ; 
Barflcur  shall  pay  for  all,  it  ours  shall  be. 
"  This  air  of  France  doth  like  me  wondrous  well ; 
Lel^s  bum  onr  ships  for  here  we  mean  to  dwell." 

Xhraytem,     TAe  BaitU  of  jigknemtfi. 

White  beets  only  stamped,  although  there  come  no  oile  unto 
fliem^  healeth  any  bume  or  scalding,  if  the  place  be  therewith 
anoiBted.  ffoiiand,    Piinie,  r,  n,  foL  47. 

Notwithstan&ge,  it  is  not  so  longe  sithence  the  seide  reue- 
lead  fathers  were  themselves  the  burners,  and  perseqnntours  of 
the  GospeL  Jewel     Defence  ofihfC  Afohgie,  ' 

Hie  pcrsausion  that  health  may  thereby  be  recovered,  engages 
a  man  not  onely  to  take  down  the  most  unaavoury  potions,  but  to 
endnre  cuttings  and  burnings,        Bamrw,    Sermon  iv.  vol.  tL 

Cowley  observing  the  cold  regard  of  his  mistress's  eyes,  and  at 
tbt  same  time  theii   power  of  producing  love  in  him,  considers 

tea  made  of  ioe.  Sptdutar,  Ko.  62, 


A  child*  who  has  been  burnt  with  a  red*hot  coal,  is  careful  to 
avoid  touching  the  flame  of  a  candle  ;  for  as  the  visible  qualities 
of  the  latter  are  like  to  those  of  the  former,  he  expects,  with  a 
very  high  degree  of  aaaoranee,  that  the  effects  produced  by  the 
candle  operating  on  his  fiogefa^  will  be  similar  to  those  produced 
by  the  burning  coal.  BeatHe.     On  Truth,  part  L  ch.  ii.  7. 

Bi7B27,  '\      Fr.  brunir,  to  burnish^  to  furbish^ 

Bcr^RsasB,  V.  >  iff  polish,  and  also  to  make  brown, 
Bi/bnish^  R.  J  Cotgrave.  It.  hrunke ;  Sp.  brunir; 
Dotch^  hrupieren  /  infuscare,  poUre  metalla.  The  Fr. 
5nEJitr^  Jrniius  says,  is  to  make  brown  :  (i.  e.  to  give  a 
htmed  colour.  See  Brown.)  AVhence  to  burnish 
metal  is  to  rtib  it  till  it  has  fusatm  nitorem  ;  till  it  is 
brown  and  bright.  Skinner  says,  that  brunir,  to  polish 
(sc-  armour)  is  he  believes,  from  the  verb  to  bum, 
because  arms  carefully  polished  shine  so  intensely  as 
to  appear  to  bum,    Gower  and  Chaucer  write  to  bum. 

And  downward  from  an  hill  under  a  beat, 
Tlier  stood  the  temple  of  Mars  armipotent 
Wrought  all  of  burned  stele,  of  which  th'  entree 
Was  longe  and  streite,  aad  gastly  for  to  see. 

Ckaucer,    The  Knigktu  TeOe,  v.  1985. 

And  Fhebus  died  hath  hire  tresses  grete, 
like  to  the  stremes  of  his  burned  bete. 

U.  The  DoctnaretTale^r,  11972. 

And  euerraore,  as  it  is  tolde, 
An  harnots  as  for -a  lustie  knight, 
Whiohe  burned  was  as  nluer  bright 
Of  swerde,  of  plate,  and  eke  of  maile. 
As  though  he  shulde  do  bataile, 
He  toke  also  with  hym  by  ship. 

Ciwer.     Cvnf.  Am,  book  v. 

13iereswam  a  shepe  before  her  eyen, 
Whose  flees  of  burned  gold  was  all. 

Id,  lb,  hook  V. 

Upon  the  top  an  em  ther  stood, 
(If  boumcd  gold  Tydie  and  good, 
Ifloryacbcd  with  rich  amalL 

fsmnrfui,  in  BitgonU  Bonutncetf  L  19L. 


Lyke  as  fbe  Itake  vpon  a  somemday. 
Whan  "HUn  radicat  humisktth  liis  bcmes  bright 
Mounteth  on  hyc,  with  hir  melodius  liiye 
Of  the  snn  shyne  engladcd  with  the  lyght, 
So  am  I  Buppriaed  with  pleasure  and  delyght 
To  see  this  bonre  nowe,  that  1  may  saye 
Howe  ye  are  welcome  to  this  court  araye. 

Skelton,     The  Crowne  ofLaurelL 

His  old  nistie  rules  newe  burnished,  and  his  oldc  Romish  rags 
new  patched  by  a  newly  confyrmed  auct!ioritie,  must  they  embrasc 
in  pmne  of  death.  BeUe.     Images,  part  ii.  p.  74. 

Some  had  their  armyage  sweardcs  freshly  burnished  and  some 
had  thfi  conningly  vacnyshed.    HalL    King  Henry  IV,  fol.  12. 

As  touching  the  legs  of  those  which  be  whole  hoofed,  th^  bt 
an  foil  as  long  when  they  first  come  into  the  world  as  ever  thcr 
will  be:  well  may  they  shoot  out  bigger  and  burnish  aflerwanty 
but  (to  speak  truly  and  properly)  they  grow  no  more  in  length. 

.     .  Holland.    PA»i>,  v.  i.  foL  351. 

The  judge  of  torments  aad  the  king  of  teares, 
He  fills  a  burnished  throne  of  quenchless  fire  : 
And  for  his  old  faire  robes  of  Hght,  he  wearcs 
A  gloomy  mantle  of  dark  flames. 

Crashaw,    SospeU  d^Herode,  book  L 

Bluslies,  that  bin 

The  burnish  of  no  sn. 

Nor  flames  of  aught  too  hot  within. 

Crashaw.     Wishes  to  his  {supposed^  MistreM. 

Of  Churchill's  race  perhaps  some  lovely  boy. 
Shall  mark  the  burnish* d  steel  that  hangs  on  high« 
Shall  gaze  transported  on  its  glittering  charms, 
Aad  reach  it  straggling  witli  unequal  arms. 

TicheU.     On  the  Prospect  of  Peace. 

On  the  heath  the  heifer  straj'S 

Free  ; — (the  furrow'd  task  is  done,) 
How  the  villngc  windows  blaze 

Burnish*  d  by  the  setting  sun. 

Cunningham,     Evening, 

That  om*  disgprace  miglit  want  no  sort  of  brightning  and  bur^ 
nishingi  observe  who  they  were  that  composed  this  famous 
embassy.         Burhe,    Speech  at  Bristol  previous  to  the  Election, 

BiTRNiNG 'GLASSES  and  MinRORS,  are  optical  instru- 
ments intended  to  produce  great  heat  by  the  concen- 
tration of  the  solar  rays,  the  former  by  refraction,  and 
the  latter  by  reflection. 

We  have  already  in  the  historical  chapter  preceding 
our  treatise  on  Optics,  spoken  of  the  Bummg  instru- 
ments of  the  ancients,  particularly  of  the  reported 
feats  of  Archimedes  and  Anthemius,  and  therefore 
without  entering  again  on  these  doubtful  points,  we 
shall  proceed  to  describe  only  sudi  instruments  of 
modern  construction  as  have  had  their  effects  ascer- 
tained by  the  most  satisfactory  experiments. 

Buffone  Burning  Mirror^ 

Of  the  modem  Burning  instruments  by  reflection^ 
the  first  which  seem  deserving  of  particular  notice, 
were  those  constructed  by  Buffon,  the  celebrated 
French  naturalist.  This  distinguished  philosopher  be- 
fore he  began  to  form  his  great  Mirror,  made  a  number 
of  preliminary  experiments  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
effect  of  different  substances  -,  the  quantity  of  light  lost 
by  reflection  with  different  angles  of  incidence;  and 
under  various  circumstances  of  distance,  &c.  Having 
b}  this  means  satisfied  himself  as  to  certain  points 
which  were  before  doubtful,  he  proceeded  to  combine 
168  pieces  of  plain  silvered  glassj  each  six  inches 
by  eight,  wltk  an  interval  between  fhem  of  four 
French  lines^  in  order  to  allow  to  each  a  free  motion 
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in  every  direction^  as  well  as  for  allowing  the  obser- 
ver to  see  the  place  to  which  the  images  were  to  be 
thrown.  These  pieces  of  glass  were  mounted  in  an 
iron  frame,  and  each  of  them  so  fitted  with  screws  and 
springs,  that  a  motion  could  be  given  to  them  in  any 
direction,  whereby  the  imnges  reflected  from  all  the 
Mirrors  might  be  easily  thrown  upon  the  same  spot. 
With  this  instrument  the  following  results  were 
obtained. 

1.  March  23,  1747*  The  author  set  on  fire  at  the 
distance  of  sixty-six  feet  a  plank  of  tarred  beech  wood, 
with  forty  Mirrors  only.  In  this  experiment  the  in- 
strument was  not  mounted  on  its  stand,  and  was  dis- 
advantageously  placed,  forming  with  the  sun  an  angle 
of  20^  declination,  and  another  of  more  than  10^ 
declination. 

2.  The  same  day,  the  Mirror  being  still  more  dis* 
advantageously  placed,  a  plank  tarred  and  unsulphured 
was  set  on  fire  at  the  distance  of  168  feet  with  ninety- 
eight  Mirrors. 

3.  April  3,  at  four  o*clock  in  the  evening,  when  the 
sun*s  rays  were  weak  and  his  light  very  pale,  and  when 
the  Mirror  was  mounted  on  its  stand,  a  slight  inflam- 
mation was  produced  on  a  plank  covered  with  wool 
cut  into  small  pieces  (laine  hackee)  at  the  distance  of 
138  feet,  with  112  Mirrors. 

4.  April  4,  at  eleven  o*cIock  in  the  mornings  when 
the  sun  was  very  pale  and  obscured  with  vapours  of 
light  clouds,  154  Mirrors,  at  the  distance  of  150  feet, 
made  a  tarred  plank  smoke  to  such  a  degree  in  two 
minutes  that  it  would  have  been  inflamed  had  not  the 
sun  quickly  disappeared. 

5.  April  5,  at  three  o*clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  sun 
being  more  feeble  than  on  the  preceding  day,  154 
Mirrors  at  the  distance  of  150  feet,  inflamed  in  two 
and  a  half  minutes  chips  of  fir  deal,  sulphured  and 
mixed  with  charcoaL  When  the  sun  was  vivid  the 
inflammation  took  place  in  a  few  seconds. 

6.  April  10,  after  midday  with  a  clear  sun,  128 
Mirrors  at  the  distance  of  150  feet,  set  fire  to  a  tarred 
plank  of  fir.  The  inflammation  was  very  sudden,  and 
took  place  over  the  whole  extent  of  the  focus,  which 
was  abjut  sixteen  inches  in  diameter. 

7-  April  10,  at  half-past  two  o'clock,  148  Mirrors  at 
the  distance  of  150  feet,  set  on  fire  a  plank  of  beech 
sulphured  in  some  parts,  and  covered  in  others  with 
wool  cut  in  small  portions.  The  inflammation,  which 
began  in  the  uncovered  part  of  the  wood,  was  so 
sudden  and  violent,  that  it  was  necessary  to  plunge  the 
wood  into  watef  in  order  to  extinguish  it. 

8._April  11.  Twelve  Mirrors  at  the  distance  of  twenty 
feet  inflamed  small  combustible  matters.  Twenty-one 
Mirrors  inflamed  a  plank  of  beech  that  had  been  al- 
ready partly  burned.  Forty-five  Mirrors  at  the  same 
distance,  twenty  feet,  melted  a  large  pewter  flask 
which  weighed  about  six  pounds.  One  hundred  and 
seventeen  Mirrors  melted  some  thin  pieces  of  silver, 
and  made  a  sheet  of  iron  red  hot.  By  employing  all 
the  Mirrors,  BufTon  imagined  that  he  could  melt 
metals  as  easy  at  fifty  feet  distance  as  at  twenty  feet. 

From  a  number  of  subsequent  experiments  he  after- 
wards ascertained  that  forty  or  forty-five  feet  was  the 
most  advantageous  distance  for  making  experiments 
on  metals.  The  silver  plates  that  were  melted  at 
this  disttince  with  124  glasses,  emitted  a  most  abun- 
dant smoke ;  but  as  they  were  very  clear  he  did  not 
ascribe  this  smoke  to  grease  or  to  any  other  substances 


they  had  imbibed,  as  was  suf^sed  to  be  the  case  by  BURK- 
some  of  those  who  witnessed  the  experiment.  Buffon  ft?J^ 
afterwards  burned  wood  at  the  distance  of  200  feet,  y^^  ^^ 
and  210  feet,  when  the  sun  was  brilliant,  and  he  melted 
all  the  metals  and  metallic  minerals  at  the  distance  of 
twenty-five,  thirty,  or  forty  feet.  The  Mirror  required 
but  half  an  hour  to  be  properly  adjusted,  so  that  all 
the  images  might  coincide  ;  but  when  the  adjustment 
was  completed,  the  focus  would  continue  unaltered  for 
more  than  an  hour. 

,         Buffon  8  Burning' gloites  and  Lenset 

The  first  object  of  our  author  in  these  experiments 
was  the  combination  of  two  circular  segments  of  a  glass 
sphere,  so  as  to  form  a  lenticular  cavity  to  be  filled 
with  water.  These  gbss  segments  were  first  moulded 
into  their  proper  shape,  then  regularly  ground  on  both 
sides,  so  that  the  concave  and  the  convex  surfisces 
were  exactly  parallel.  The  one  which  he  constructed 
was  twenty-seven  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  focal 
length  of  about  5^  feet,  and  the  segments  were  of 
considerable  thickness  to  prevent  them  from  breaking 
or  altering  their  form  by  the  weight  of  the  included 
water.  As  the  refractive  power  of  water  is  very 
small,  the  author  proposed  to  increase  it  by  saturating 
it  with  salt ;  but  notwithstanding  every  precaution,  he 
found  that  the  focus  of  lenses  of  this  kind  was  never 
well  terminated  nor  reduced  to  its  smallest  size,  and 
that  the  different  refractions  that  the  rays  sustained 
produced  a  very  great  degree  of  aberration.  Buffon 
afterwards  proposed  to  make  each  segment  consist  of 
a  number  of  smaller  segments  put  together  into  a 
frame ;  but  as  the  water  could  not  easily  be  prevented 
from  insinuating  itself  between  the  joints  of  the  seg- 
ments, and  as  there  would  be  a  great  difiiculty  in 
arranging  them  in  the  same  spherical  circumference, 
this  kind  of  Burning-glass  does  not  appear  to  have 
ever  been  executed. 

Another  very  ingenious  idea  for  the  construction  of 
a  large  Burning  lens  we  owe  to  the  same  distin- 
guished philosopher ;  this  is  as  follows :  Instead  of 
making  the  Burning  lens  of  one  piece  of  glass,  he 
proposes  to  form  it  of  three  concentric  pieces  resting 
upon  each  other.  Thus  if  the  whole  diameter  of  the 
lens  is  to  be  twenty-four  inches,  which  would  require 
a  central  thickness  of  three  inches  if  it  were  of  solid 
glass,  the  middle  part  will  be  a  lens  eight  inches  in 
diameter,  with  a  thickness  of  onie  inch.  This  lens  it 
is  proposed  to  insert  in  the  middle  of  a  circular  zone» 
whose  diameters  are  eight  and  sixteen  inches;  and 
this  circular  zone  is  again  inserted  in  the  middle  of 
another  circular  zone,  whose  diameters  are  sixteen  and 
twenty-four  inches.  The  surfaces  of  the  lens  and  of 
the  two  zones  are  all  ground  to  the  same  radius,  so 
that  when  they  are  placed  together,  the  solar  rays 
would  be  reflected  to  one  focus  in  the  very  same 
manner  as  if  they  had  fallen  upon  a  lens  twenty-four 
inches  in  diameter.  The  great  advantages  that  are 
gained  by  this  construction,  is  the  diminution  of  the 
quantity  of  glass,  as  it  does  not  require  half  so  much  - 
as  is  necessary  in  lenses  of  one  piece.  In  consequence 
of  this  diminution  of  thickness,  the  power  of  the  lens 
is  remarkably  increased.  The  rays  which  fall  upon 
the  central  parts,  instead  of  being  absorbed  by  the 
great  mass  of  glass  through  which  they  bad  to  pass^ 
will  be  transmitted  through  the  lens  of  eight  inches, 
and  will  be  twice  as  powerful  as  if  they  had  been 
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refracted  hj  k  similar  portion  of  a  sidtd  and  continuous 
lent. 

Tschemhausens  Burning-glasses  or  Lenses. 

These  were  of  considerable  diameter  and  of  great 
power,  and  were  the  first  of  the  kind  that  had  been 
constructed.  The  largest  lens  was  near  four  feet  in 
diameter,  its  focal  length  twelve  feet,  and  the  diameter 
of  the  focal  image  an  inch  and  a  half.  The  whole 
formed  of  one  immense  solid  cast  of  glass.  In  order, 
however,  to  increase  the  power  still  more,  the  light 
refracted  by  the  large  lens  was  received  upon  a  lens 
of  smaller  size,  which  converged  them  to  a  point 
nearer  the  large  lens  than  its  principal  focus,  and  had 
a  focal  image  of  only  eight  lines  in  diameter.  The 
large  lens,  which  weighed  160  lbs.  was  purchased  by 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  presented  by  him  to  the 
French  Academy.  As  its  effects  were  extremely  pow- 
erful, some  of  the  principal  results  will  be  interesting. 

1.  All  sort  of  wood,  whether  hard  or  green,  and 
even  when  wet,  were  burned  in  an  instant. 

2.  Water  in  small  vessels  boiled  immediately. 

3.  All  the  metals  when  the  pieces  were  of  proper 
size  were  easily  melted. 

4.  Tiles,  slates,  delftware,  pumice-stone,  talc,  what- 
ever  was  their  size,  became  red  and  vitrified. 

5.  Sulphur,  pitch,  and  resin  melted  under  water. 

6.  When  the  metals  were  placed  in  charcoal,  they 
melted  more  readily,  and  were  completely  dissipated. 

7.  Ashes  of  wood,  vegetables,  paper,  and  cloth  were 
converted  into  transparent  glass. 

8.  All  the  metals  were  vitrified  upon  a  plate  of 
porcelain,  and  gold  received  a  fine  purple  colour. 

9.  Substances  that  would  not  melt  in  pieces  were 
easily  melted  in  powder,  and  those  which  resisted  the 
heat  In  this  form,  melted  by  adding  a  little  salt. 

10.  A  substance  easily  fused  assisted  m  melting  more 
refractory  substances  when  placed  with  them  in  the 
focus  i  and  it  is  very  singular  that  two  substances 
which  were  very  difficult  to  melt  separately,  were  very 
easily  melted  when  exposed  together,  such  as  flint  and 
English  chalk. 

11.  A  piece  of  melted  copper  being  thrown  suddenly 
into  cold  water  produced  such  a  violent  concussion,  that 
the  strongest  earthen  vessels  were  broken  to  pieces, 
and  the  copper  was  thrown  off  in  such  small  particles, 
that  not  a  grain  of  it  could  be  found.  This  did  not 
happen  with  any  other  metal. 

1^.  All  bodies  except  the  metals  lost  their  colour. 
The  precious  stones  were  instantly  deprived  of  it. 

13.  Certain  bodies  vitrified  easily  and  became  as 
transparent  as  crystal ;  but  by  cooling  they  grew  as 
white  as  milk  and  lost  all  their  transparency. 

14.  Other  bodies  that  were  opaque  became  beautifiilly 
transparent  when  they  were  cooled. 

15.  Substances  that  were  transparent  both  when 
melted  and  cold,  became  opaque  some  days  after. 

16.  Substances  which  the  heat  rendered  at  first  trans- 
parent, but  which  afterwards  became  opaque  by  being 
melted  with  other  substances  that  were  always  opaque, 
produced  beautiful  glass,  always  transparent. 

17.  The  rays  of  the  moon,  concentrated  with  this 
lens,  which  were  extremely  brilliant,  had  no  heat. 

Imdabie*s  Burning  Lens, 

This  lens,  which  was  constructed  under  the  direction 
of  commissioners  named  by  the  French  Academy,  at 


the  expense  of  M.  Imdaine  de  Montigoy,  consisted  of    BURK« 
two  spherical  segments,  eight  feet  in  radius,  and  eight      1^<^ 
lines  thick.    The  lenticular  cavity  was  four  feet  in    ^l^^^S* 
diameter,  and  six  inches  and  five  lines  deep  at  the 
centre,  and  was  filled  with  spirit  of  wine,  of  which  it 
held  140  pints.    The  focal  length  of  a  zone  at  the 
circumference,  about  six  or  seven  lines  broad,  was 
ten  feet  and  six  lines  ;  the  focal  length  of  the  portion 
at  the  centre,  about  six  inches  in  diameter,  was  ten 
feet  seven  inches  and  five  lines,  and  the  diameter  of 
the  focus  was  fourteen  and  three-fourths  lines. 

When  the  whole  surface  was  covered,  except  a  zone 
at  the  circumference  of  six  or  seven  lines,  the  follow- 
ing were  the  foci  of  the  different  rays. 

From  the  centre  of  the  lens. 
Feet.  Inch.  Lines. 

Violet   9  6  4* 

Blue 9  7  lo| 

Yellow 10  2  3 

Orange 10  2  10 

Red 10  3  11§ 

The  following  experiments  were  made  in  October 
1774,  in  the  Jardin  de  llnfante,  by  MM.  Irndaine, 
Macquer,  Cadet,  Lavoisier,  and  Brisson,  the  com- 
missioners appointed  by  the  Academy. 

1.  The  Burning  power  of  the  anterior  of  the  lens 
was  much  greater  than  that  of  the  exterior  half. 

2.  On  the  fifth  of  October,  after  midday,  the  sky 
not  being  very  clear,  two  farthings  being  placed 
upon  the  charcoal,  were  completely  melted  in  half  a 
minute. 

3.  In  order  to  melt  forged  iron  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  concentrate  the  rays  by  a  second  lens,  eight 
and  a  half  inches  in  diameter,  twenty-two  inches  and 
eight  lines  focal  length,  from  the  centre  of  the  g^eat 
lens  ;  at  this  place  the  cone  of  rays  was  eight  inches 
in  diameter,  and  the  Burning  focus  now  reduced  to 
eight  lines  in  diameter,  was  one  foot  from  the  small 
lens. 

4.  In  the  focus  of  the  small  lens,  upon  a  piece  of 
hollow  charcoal,  small  pieces  of  forged  iron  were 
placed,  which  were  instantly  melted.  After  fusion 
the  metal  bubbled  up  and  fumed  like  nitre  in  fusion, 
and  then  sent  off  a  great  number  of  sparks.  This 
effect  (which  was  observed  during  the  experiment 
with  Tschemhausen*s  lens,)  always  took  place  after 
the  fusion  of  forged  iron  or  steel. 

5.  In  order  to  try  the  effect  upon  great  masses,  a 
piece  of  forged  iron  and  the  end  of  a  nail  were  exposed 
to  the  focus,  and  were  melted  in  fourteen  seconds. 
A  piece  of  nail  five  lines  long  and  one-fourth  of  a  line 
square,  which  was  added  to  the  rest,  was  instantly 
fiised;  and  the  same  was  the  case  with  a  screw, 
which  had  a  round  head  and  was  eight  lines  in 
length. 

6.  Some  days  afterwards  a  bar  of  steel,  four  inches 
long  and  four  lines  square,  was  exposed  so  as  to 
receive  the  focal  image  upon  the  middle  of  its  length. 
This  part  was  completely  melted  in  five  minutes, 
after  having  begun  to  run  at  the  end  of  the  second 
minute. 

7.  Flatina  in  grains,  appeared  to  draw  together,  to 
diminish  in  bulk,  and  to  prepare  for  fusion  ;  a  little 
after  it  bubbled  up  and  smoked,  all  the  grains  were 
united  in  one  mass,  without,  however,  forming  a  sphe- 
rical button  like  other  melted  metals.  After  the  platina 
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had  undergone  this  semtliisibn  it  was  not  attracted  by 
the  magnet,  as  it  was  before  the  operation. 

8.  A  portion  of  platina,  deprived  of  the  iron  which 
it  contained,  and  therefore  not  affected  by  the  magnet, 
lost  a  part  of  its  bulk,  smoked  and  formed  one  mass^ 
which  was  extended  under  the  hammer. 

f).  Several  experiments  were  made  in  order  to 
find  the  lens  that  was  most  proper  for  collecting  rays 
Bfter  refraction  by  the  large  lens.  A  spirit  of  wine 
Iena>  two  feet  in  diameter  and  four  feet  focus,  a  solid 
lens  eighteen  inches  diameter  and  three  feet  focuSj 
and  another  Uiirteen  inches  in  diameter,  were  suc- 
cessively tried  ',  but  none  of  them  produced  such  a 
powerful  effect  as  the  lens  eight  and  a  half  inches  in 
diameter,  and  twenty-two  inches  and  eight  lines  focus, 
though  it  was  fuU  of  vesicles  and  stris. 

Parker's  Burning-glass. 

This  celebrated  Burning  lens  was  constructed  by 
Mr.  Parker,  of  Fleet-street,  London,  at  an  expense  of 
upwards  of  ^£700.  It  is  of  flint  glass,  three  feet  in 
diameter,  and  which,  when  fixed  in  its  frame,  exposes 
a  diameter  two  feet  eight  inches  and  a  half  in  the  clear, 
without  any  important  imperfections.  The  lens  is 
double  convex,  each  side  of  which  is  a  portion  of  a 
sphere  of  eighteen  feet  radins,  its  thickness  in  the 
centre  is  three  and  a  quarter  inches  ;  its  focal  distance 
six  feet  eight  inches,  and  the  diameter  of  the  Burning 
focus  one  inch ;  its  weight  is  ?12  pounds.  The 
second  lens,  whose  diameter  in  the  frame  is  Mxteen 
inches,  and  its  clear  diameter  thirteen  inches,  has  its 
central  thickness  one  inch  and  five-eights,  the  length 
of  its  focus  twenty-nine  inches,  and  the  diameter  of  the 
focus  three-eights  of  an  inch  -,  its  weight  is  twenty- 
one  pounds.  When  the  two  lenses  are  compounded 
together,  the  length  of  the  focus  is  five  feet  three 
inches,  and  the  diameter  of  the  focus  half  an  inch. 
Referring  to  fig.  1,  plate  XXI.  C  is  a  truncated  cone, 
composed  of  ribs  of  wood,  at  the  larger  end  of  which 
is  fixed  the  great  lens  A,  and  at  the  other  the  less  lens 
B ;  near  which  is  also  fixed  a  rack  D,  passings  through 
the  pillar  L,  moving  by  a  pinion  turning  in  the  pillar 
by  means  of  the  handle  £,  giving  thus  a  vertical 
motion  to  the  machine.  I  is  a  bar  of  wood  fixed 
between  the  two  lower  ribs  of  the  cone  at  G,  having 
within  a  chased  mortise,  in  which  it  moves  in  an 
apparatus  H,  with  the  iron  plate  I  fixed  to  it ;  and  as 
this  part  turns  in  a  socket  K,  a  means  is  thus  obtained 
of  placing  the  matter  under  experiment,  so  that  it 
may  be  acted  upon  by  the  focal  rays  in  the  most 
direct  and  powerful  manner.  L  L  is  a  strong  maho- 
gany frame,  moving  em  the  castors  MM ;  and  imme- 
diately under  the  table  N  are  three  friction  rollers, 
by  which  the  machine  moves  horiiM>n  tally.  O  is  a 
strong  iron  bow,  in  which  the  frame  hangs.  It  is 
diffioDdt  to  form  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  Bursing 
power  of  this  lens  on  theoretical  principles,  but  its 
practtcal  power  may  be  coooerved  by  the  residts  given 
in  the  annexed  table. 

The  following  experiments  wi€h  flus  leas  were  made 
under  the  inspection  of  Major  Gardiner,  together 
with  some  gentiemen  of  the  ItoyaA  Sodety. 


Substances  fused,  with  their 
weight  and  time  of  fusion. 


Common  slate    

Scoria  of  wrought  iron     

Gold,  pure 

Platina,  ditto 

Nickel    

Cast  iron,  a  cube 

Silver,  pure    

Crystal,  pebble 

Terra  ponderosa,  or  barytes . . 

Lava 

Asbestos     

Steel,  a  cube 

Bar  iron,  ditto 

Garnet , 

Copper,  pure 

Onyx 

Zeolites 

Pumice-stone     

An  oriental  emerald 

Jasper     

White  agate 

Flint,  oriental    

A  topas  or  chrysolite    

Common  lime-stone      

Volcanic'clay     . , 

Cornish  moor- stone 

White  riioraboidal  spar    .... 

Rough  cornelian 

Rotten-stone 


Weight 

Time  in 

in  grains. 

seconds. 

10 

2 

1^ 

2 

20 

3 

10 

3 

16 

3 

lO 

3 

20 

4 

7 

6 

lO 

7 

lO 

/ 

10 

10 

10 

12 

10 

12 

lO 

ir 

3S 

20 

10 

20 

10 

23 

10 

24 

s 

25 

10 

26 

10 

30 

It) 

SO 

3 

45 

10 

55 

10 

60 

lO 

60 

H) 

60 

10 

75 

lO 

80 

1 

-BURN- 
ING- 
GLASS. 


The  following  experiments  were  also  performed 
with  this  instrument. 

A  diamond  of  ten  grainsj  when  exposed  to  the  lens 
for  thirty  minutes,  was  reduced  to  six  grains.  It 
opened,  foliated,  and  emitted  whitish  fumes,  and  when 
again  closed,  it  bore  a  polish  and  kept  its  form. 

Gold  retained  its  metnrllic  state,  though  exposed  for 
many  hours. 

The  specimens  of  platina  were  in  different  states  of 
approach  to  a  metallic  form. 

Copper  did  not  lose  any  of  its  weight  after  an 
exposure  of  three  minutes. 

Iron  and  shear-steel  melted  first  at  the  part  in  con- 
tact with  the  charcoal,  while  the  other  part  exposed 
to  the  focus  was  infosed.  Iron  scoria  melted  in  much 
less  time  than  the  turmngs  of  iron. 

Calx  of  iron,  from  vitriolic  acid,  precipitated  by 
mild  fixed  alkali,  weighed  five  grains  before  exposure, 
and  five  and  a  quarter  after  it. 

The  remains  of  r^ulus  of  zinc,  after  it  had  mdted 
and  was  nearly  evaporated,  were  magnetic. 

Regnlus  of  cobalt  was  completely  evaporated  in  57^^. 

Regulus  of  bismuth,  exposed  in  charcoal,  was  nearly 
evfl^yorated , — in  black  lead  it  began  to  melt  in  2^,  and 
was  soon  after  completely  fused  3  iron,  on  exposure  for 
180^^  lost  only  half  a  grain;  wlnen  placad  on  bone-ash 
it  fused  in  3''. 

Regulus  of  antimeny,  thirty-throe  grains,  on  char- 
coal, were  fused  in  3^^,  and  eleven  grains  only 
remained  after  1*95^. 

Fine  kearsh,  from  the  cannon  foundery,  evaporated 
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BCIN-    very  fast  during  IW^  and  30''  afterwards  the  remain- 
^^^    der  flowed  in  globules^  which  were  attracted  by  the 
^^^    magnet  when  cold. 

_^^^^  Crystal  pebble  of  North  America^  five  grains,  con- 
PiOTER."  *™cted  in  15'',  were  perfectly  grazed  in  136'',  ebul- 
•  lesced  in  15(/',  and  became  of  a  slate  colour  and 
semi  transparent. 

Agate,  oriental  flint,  cornelian,  and  jasper^  were 
rendered  externally  of  a  glossy  form. 

Garnet,  placed  upon  black  lead,  fused  in  120^ ;  it 
became  of  a  darker  hue,  lost  one- fourth  of  a  grain, 
and  was  attracted  by  the  magnet.  Ten  cut  garnets, 
from  a  bracelet,  run  into  one  another  in  a  few 
seeonds. 

Mr.  Wedgwood's  pyrometrical  clay  ran  into  a 
white  enamel  in  a  few  seeonds.  Other  seven  kinds  c^ 
day  sent  by  that  gentleman  were  vitrified. 

Lime-stone  was  sometimes  vitrified,  and  somedmes 
agglutinated.  A  globule  from  one  of  the  specimens 
flew  into  a  thousand  pieces  when  put  into  the  mouth. 

Stalactites  zeolithus  spatosus,  nine  grains,  took  a 
gtobulnr  form  in  00^.  The  globule  began  to  become 
dear  in  148^.  It  became  perfectly  tmnsparenc  in 
IS.'i''.  When  cold  its  transparency  diminished,  and  it 
assumed  a  beautifixl  red  colour. 

Lavss  and  other  volcanic  products  Hkewise  yielded 
to  the  power  of  this  lens. 


In  tbe  year  1908,  9ir  Joseph  Banks,  Dr.  Crawford,    BURN- 
and  some  other  members  of  the  Royal  Society,  were      INO- 
present  at  an  experiment  for  concentrating  the  lunar    ^1^^^* 
rays ;  but  though  the  most  sensible  thermometers  hitiTTa  w 
were  applied,  it  was  rather  thought  that  there  was  a  pooter." 
diminution  than  an  increase  of  heat. 

It  is  mach  to  be  regretted  that  this  noble  instru- 
ment, which  IB  we  have  seen  cost  the  maker  ^700. 
should  have  been  permitted  to  be  sent  out  of  the 
country.  A  subscription  was  proposed  for  raising  the 
sum  of  700  guineas  to  inifaemtufy  the  inventor,  but  the 
scheme  &iled ;  and  the  lens,  instead  of  being  placed  as 
was  intended  io  seme  of  our  great  national  institu- 
tions, was  disposed  of  to  Captain  Madcintosh,  who 
accompanied  Lord  Macartney  in  his  embassy  to  China, 
where  it  was  left  disregarded  at  Pekin  ;  a  monument, 
as  has  been  wdl  observed,  of  Chinese  ignorance  and 
of  British  parsimony. 

The  great  expense  of  a  powerful  instrument  of  this 
description,  has  led  to  varioua  schemes,  by  different 
modes  of  construction,  for  reducing  the  charge,  to 
some  of  which  we- have  already  alluded,  and  we  may 
refer  to  others  proposed  by  Dr.  Brewster,  and  one  we 
believe  lately  in  Paris  j  we  are  not  however  aware  o£ 
any  one  of  this  kind  actually  constructed,  in  which  die 
power  is  very  remarkable,  and  therefore  we  think  it  un- 
necessary to  enter  into  the  details  of  tiie  proposition. 


B^RNLET,  a  town  in  the  County  of  Lancaster, 
sitaaSed  near  a  nanrigable  canal  fipom  Leeds  to  Liver- 
pool. Manufactories  of  woollen,  cotton,  and  other 
commodities,  are  established  here  on  a  considerable 
scale ;  and  in  the  neighbourhood  lead  has  been  found, 
tqgpther  with  excdlent  coal  and  slate.  Population 
4M8.  Distant  twenty-three  miles  north  fk  Man- 
chester, and  ^10  north-north-west  of  London. 

BURNTI19LAND,  a  Royal  Burgh  of  Scotland,  plea- 
santly sftuated  in  the  County  of  Fife,  en  the  north 
shore  of  the  Forth.  The  harbour  is  good,  and  is 
shdtered  by  steep  hills  from  the  northern  storms. 
Sbip-building  and  the  curing  of  herrings  are  the  great 
sources  of  emplbyment  of  the  inhabitants.  In  ancient 
thnes  k  aippears  to  have  been  fortified,  and  was  fre- 
qwntiy  dertwyed  in  the  wars  between  North  and 
Soath  Britain.  It  unites  with  Kii^^m,  Dysart,  and 
Kipkaldy  in  sending  a  Member  to  the  Imperial  Parlia^ 
meat;  and  there  is  a  regular  ferry  between  it  and 
Leiith,  which  is  here  about  nine  or  ten  miles  across. 
The  population  in  ISSi,  was  9136. 

BURRAMP<  lOTER,  the  Bvahmd-piitni  (Bruhmd- 
pootre,  i.  e;  the  son  of  Brabmh,)  the  largest  of  the 
Indian  rivers,  discharges  its  waters  into  the  Bay  of 
Bengal  9^tr  a  eourseof  more  than  1600  miles.  Its 
sowoe  is  net  emetly  known,  but  is  most  probably  in 
the  elevated  table  land,  of  which  the  Himalaya  chaia 
li  the  soatb-^catem  declivity.  IC  it  be  the  same  as  the 
Sampb,  whichr  aeenw  scarcely  to  admit  of  a  doubt,  as 
flke  latter  is  known  to  the  N^pflese  by  no  other  name 
Item  thas  of  Brahni-^piitra,  (Eiimburgh  PhU.  Jnum. 
No.  V.  p.  37,)  it  rises  nearly  in  lat.  31  "^  30'  N.  and  68^ 


50^  £.  not  twahnndred  miles,  in  a  stcai^t  line,  from  the 
M&nasarovar  and  sonroe  of  the  Setlcj.   It  runs  paraUel 
with  ^le  southern  mountains^  till  it  veaches  the  con- 
fines of  Tibet,  where  it  makes  a  bend,  first  nearly  due 
aouth,and  then  suddenly  turning  te  the  south-west,  tr»* 
verses  the  whole  of  Ash&m  and  enters  Bengal  at  Gdyal- 
fAA  I  at  Rangamati  it  makes  another  bend,  and  Uien 
passes  in  a  south-easterly  direction  to  the  Gulf  of  Ben* 
gaU  which  it  enters  at  some  distance  below  D*h4ca  ; 
but  as  the  country  on  the  borders  of  Tibet  and  Ash6m 
is  little  known  even  to  the  natives  the  interval  be- 
tween the  termination  of  the  Samp^  and  the  point 
where  the  Brahro&^putra  enters  Ash6m,  is  entirely  con- 
jectural.    A  series  of  cataracts  are  supposed  to  inter- 
rupt the  navigation  of  the  latter,  in  its  passage  through 
the  TibeCian  mountaina.  Not  long  aflter  it  descends  into 
the  valley  of  Ashiim,  at  a  place  called  Ticlipdtar^muk*h 
(or  mouth)  about  314  mHes  £.  of  Gdyalpiih,  it  divides 
into  two  branches,  the  Lusit  of  Ash4ro,  Ldhit  or  main 
stream  (in  Sanscrit,  Ldhitya)  and  Ditting, which  uniting 
again  at  the  distance  of  130  miles  from  the  point  of 
separation,  form  the  island  of  Majali,  a  sort  of  holy 
land  to  the  Ashamians.     About  thirty  miles  lower 
down,  and  104  above  Gdhdti  (or  Gow&hatf)  in  lat  26^ 
9'N.  long.  9l°48''E.  the  river  again  divides;   the 
southern  and  smaller  branch  being  called  Colfong. 
The  northern  branch  is-  plainly,  in  both  cases,   the 
main  stream,  and  retains  its  original  name.  The  Brah- 
md-putra  and  Cdlong  unite  again  at  Caj<51i-muk*h,  and 
form  a  second  island  nearly  ninety  miles  in  length 
and  twenty  wide.    About  twenty  miles  above  Gdyal-^ 
p&rhy  this  mighty  stream  eaten  the  British  territory^ 
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BURRAM-  having  that  of  Ash&m  on  its  northern  bank  as  far  as 
POUTER,  the  immediate  vicinifv  of  that  town.  It  has  there  a 
—  vast  expanse,  and  the  scenery  on  its  banks  is  grand 
BURROW,  jjmii  picturesque  ;  but  its  waters  are  seldom  clear,  and 
during  the  floods,  at  the  close  of  the  rainy  season,  are 
filled  with  fragments  of  trees  and  houses  swept  away 
in  their  course,  and  too  often  with  decaying  corpses 
of  men  and  beasts,  melancholy  evidences  of  the  vio- 
lence of  the  stream  and  the  improvidence  of  those 
who  dwell  on  its  banks.  In  the  district  of  Rang-ptlr, 
the  first  part  of  Bengal  through  which  the  Brahmd- 
putra  passes,  its  stream  is  a  mile  wide  where  not  en- 
cumbered with  islands,  but  in  many  places  it  is  sub- 
divided by  them  into  many  different  channels.  The 
G4r6  hills  here  occasion  another  bend  in  its  course ; 
near  the  most  easterly  point  of  which  it  receives  the 
Megnh,  a  much  smaller  stream  }  and  their  united 
waters  bear  the  latter  name  till  they  meet  the  Ganges 
just  before  it  reaches  the  Indian  Ocean.  For  the  last 
sixty  miles  above  this  point,  Megn^  has  a  channel  four 
or  five  miles  wide,  and  is  perhaps  the  largest  stream 
of  fresh  water  in  existence.  When  united,  these  two 
mighty  rivers  form  a  considerable  g^ulf,  studded  with 
numerous  islands,  some  of  them  having  a  consider- 
able magnitude.  The  bore,  or  sudden  and  overpow- 
ering influx  of  the  tide  into  narrow  channels,  so 
powerful  in  the  Ganges,  is  felt  nearly  as  much  in  the 
different  branches  of  the  Brahmi-putra.  This  river  has 
also  its  annual  inundation  :  it  begins  to  rise  in  April, 
attains  its  greatest  height  in  August,  and  subsides 
during  the  following  months.  Innumerable  sand  banks 
render  it  difficult  to  navigate  5  and  the  alluvial  lands 
near  its  mouth  are  exposed  to  frequent  changes  from 
its  encroachments,  as  was  remarked  in  the  article  on 
Bengal.  So  little  was  the  geography  of  the  eastern 
part  of  Bengal  known  in  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, that  D'Anville,  one  of  the  best  informed  geo- 
graphers who  ever  lived,  believed  the  Brahmi-putra, 
which  is  in  fact  one  of  the  largest  rivers  in  the  world, 
to  be  only  one  of  the  inferior  streams  which  contribute 
their  waters  to  the  Ganges. 

(Renners  Memoir,  4rc.  314,  seq, ;  Hamilton's  Htn- 
dattan,  i.  13 ;  Hamilton's  Gazetteer ;  Bemouilli's 
Hmdo8tan,i\.  Ill ;  (Buchanan)  Hamilton's  Account  of 
Assam,  in  Annals  of  Oriental  Literature,  No.  ii.SL3  ;  Id, 
in  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal,  No.  v.  39 ;  Wade's 
Account  of  Assam;  Asiatic  Annual  Register,  vol,  \ii,  140.) 

BUIIROUGH  DUCK,  in  Zoology,  a  name  of  the 
Anas  Tadoma  or  Shieldrake, 

BU'RROW,  r.^      A.  S.  heorgan,  hyrgan,  to  defend, 

Bu^RRow,  n,      >  to  protect,  to  defend.  See  Borough. 

Bu^RROWY.       J  See  Tooke,  ii.  183. 

A  defended  or  protected  place  for  rabbits,  &c.  j  to 
which  warren  is  synonimous. 

Foies  han  horwU  or  dennet ,  and  briddis  of  the  eir  ban  neatis, 
but  lAannea  aone  bath  not  where  he  shal  rcRte  his  hede. 

AfeUthew,  ch.  viii.  y.  20. 


BURS- 
LEM. 


Aa  I  bare  seen 


A  nimble  tumbler  on  a  hurrouf*d  greene 

fiend  cleane  awry  bis  coarse,  yet  give  a  checke 

And  throw  himselfe  upon  a  rabbet's  necke. 

Browne,    PattoraU,  book  ii. 

Also  the  fowls  that  were  there,  were  very  good  meate  and 
rreat  store  of  them,  they  haue  humtwes  in  the  ground  like  conies, 
tor  they  cannot  flie. 

HtikUtfU  yoyage,  fye,  v.  iiL  fol.  805.    Thomas  CandUh, 


Sir,  this  vermin  of  court  reporters,  when  they  are  forced  into  BURROW 
day  upon  one  point,  are  sure  to  burrow  in  another ;  but  they  shall  .. 

have  no  refuge;  I  will  make  them  bolt  out  of  all  their  holes. 

BurAe,    Speech  ou  American  Taxation, 

As  when  hawks,  herons,  or  other  birds  build  in  my  trees,  or 
coneys  or  other  creatures  make  their  nests  or  burrow*  in  my  land, 
and  have  young  ones  there  ;  1  have  a  qualified  property  in  those 
young  ones  till  such  time  as  they  can  fly  or  run  away,  and  then 
my  property  expires.  Blackttone*     Commentaries,  ii.  394. 

BURSARIA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  plants,  class 
Pentandria,  order  Monogynia,  Generic  character : 
petals  five,  inserted  into  the  receptacle ;  capsule  com- 
pressed, separable  into  two  parts,  unilocular,  two- 
seeded. 

The  only  species  of  this  genus,  is  the  B,  spinosa,  a 
native  of  New  South  Wales.  Cavanille's  leones,  p.  30. 
t.  350 }  Andrews*s  Repository,  314. 

BuRSARiA,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  the  Infusoria  nuda 
of  Lamarck.  Generic  character  :  body  simple,  mem- 
branaceous, concave. 

A  microscopic  genus,  inhabiting  stagnant  water,  &c. 

BURSE,         1      Dutch,   heurs f     Ger.    horse;    Fr. 

Bu^RSAR,  >6ottrse  ;    It.  borsa  ;    Sp.  bolsa  ,*    Lat. 

Bu^RSARSBiP.  J  ^ur^a,  from  the  Gr,  fivptrtf,  corrum, 
(Voss.  de  Vit.  lib.  ii.  ch.  ii.)  i.  e.  a  hide  or  skinj — the 
material  of  which  that  now  called  a  purse  or  burse  was 
made.  Per  synecdochen,  Wachter  observes,  materia 
pro  forma.  See  also  Menage  in  F.  Boiirje.  Holland  ren- 
ders vesica,  a  burse  or  skin.  It  is  also  applied  to 

A  place  for  money  or  mercantile  transactions. 

Tatteluis 

Trampling  the  bourse**  marble  twice  a  day. 
Tells  nothing  but  stark  truths  I  dare  well  saj. 

Halt.    Satire  1 .  book  ri. 

Furthermore  bee  affirmeth,  that  they  be  not  the  right  stones 
of  a  bever,  when  they  are  scene  without  a  twofold  burse  or  skin, 
which  no  linng  creature  hath  besides. 

ffoliand.    P/inle,  fol.  430. 

As  for  his  [Hales]  justness  and  uprightness  in  his  dealings, 
all  that  knew,  have  avouched  him  to  be  incomparable ;  for  when 
he  was  bursar  of  his  Coll.  and  had  received  bad  money,  he  would 
lay  it  aside,  and  put  good  of  his  own  in  the  room  of  it  to  pay  to 
others.  Wood,    Athenss  Oxon,  fol.  200. 

Not  the  plotting  of  an  headship,  (for  that  is  now  become  a 
court  business,]  but  the  contriving  of  a  &«ritfr«Aip  of  twenty  nobles 
a  year,  is  many  times  done  with  as  great  a  portion  of  suing,  siding, 
&c.  Hale»    Remains,  p.  276. 

It  has  been  considered  as  of  so  much  importance,  that  a  proper 
number  of  young  people  should  be  educated  for  certain  prores* 
sionSj  that  sometimes  the  public,  and  sometimes  the  piety  of  pri- 
vate founders,  have  established  many  pensions,  scholarships^ 
eihibitionsj  bursaries,  &c.  for  this  purpose. 

Smith.     Wealth  of  Nations,  book  i.  ch.  z. 

BURSERA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  plants,  class 
Polygamia,  order  Dioecia.  Generic  character  :  herma* 
phrodite  flower;  calyx  three,  four,  or  five  dentate  5  co- 
rolla three,  four,  or  five  petals  -,  stamina  six,  ei^ht,  or 
ten  ;  stigma  sessile,  three-lobed  ;  capsule  unilocular, 
three^valved,  one- seeded  ;  seed  arillate  ;  male,  calyx, 
corolla,  and  stamina  as  the  hermaphrodite. 

A  genus  belonging  to  the  natural  tribe  Terebintaeea, 
containing  four  species,  natives  of  the  West  Indies 
and  the  Mauritius. 

BURSLBM,  a  town  and  parish  in  the  County  of 
Stafford,  situated  near  the  Trent  and  Mersey  canal, 
which,  about  a  mile  distant,  passes  through  a  low 
tunnel.  Very  extensive  potteries,  which  occupy  a  large 
proportion  of  the  population,  have  been  carried  on 
here  for  a  long  time.  Popidation  in  1891,  10,176. 
Distant  three  miles  from  Newcastle-under-line,  and 
151  from  London. 
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BTHSr.      BURST,  V.  or  "I     A.  S.  Inirsian,  barstan,  heorstan, 

—  Brust,  >rumpere;    Dutch,  borsten,  bentenj 

^^^       BomsT,  11.        J  Ger.  braien,  bersien ;  Swc.  brisia,  to 

^^,  break  open  or  asunder.    It  seems  to  be  peculiarly  ap- 

'  plied — when  the  thing  broken  incloses  or  surrounds 

something  else^   as  to  bunt  a  bladder;   the  bottle 

bunt.  It  is  also  used  without  any  such  restriction. 

To  break  open  or  apart,  to  rush,  to  gush  forth.  Met. 
to  burst  with  envy  ;  the  passions  burst  forth. 

From  the  Lat.  rumpere,  we  have  borrowed  the  com- 
pounds, abrupt,  &c.  corrupt,  &c.  disruption,  eruption, 
imption,  and  idso  the  uncompounded  rupture. 

>o  ye  tmytyn  of  laoce  was  jdo,  to  >e  laerde  hii  nome, 
And  sloa  to  groande  raste  ynou,  and  bttrste  mony  a  aselde 
>at  loDge  ji  waa  ar  oVcr  alf  my;^  wynnc  fcld. 

An  cngyn  bad  >ei  >nr  in,  &  profired  for  to  kast, 
>e  Terde  bratt  in  toyo,  to  help  mot  it  not  last. 

A.  Bruune,  p.  326. 

And  thia  ludaa  badde  a  fceld  of  the  hire  of  wickednease,  and  he 
vaa  hanged  and  to  hrmt  the  myddil  and  alle  hise  entrailia  weren 
ihed  abrood.  WieUf.    ^cts,  ch.  i. 

And  the  same  hath  nowe  poaieaaed  a  plot  of  groQde  with  the 
nwarde  of  iniquitie,  and  when  he  waa  hanged  bratt  aaonder  in 
the  myddes  and  all  hyt  bowels  gnshed  out 

Bible,  1551. 
And  er  that  Arcite  may  take  any  kepe. 
He  pight  him  on  the  pomel  of  his  bed. 
ThMt  in  the  place  he  lay  as  he  were  ded, 
Bm  breti  to  brtaten  with  his  sadel  bow. 

Chaucer.    The  Knightes  Tate,  v.  2693. 

In  which  ther  ran  a  romble  and  a  awoogh, 
Aa  thovgh  a  storme  sbnld  breeten  every  bough. 

Jd.  lb.  V.  1982. 

The  aone  with  drewe  his  lygbt,  the  erth  trembled  and  quaked 
and  the  rocks  brmste  in  sonder. 

Joye,    Espotition  o/Daniel,  ch.  v.  p.  63. 

Whaime  the  kynge  of  Englande  arryued  in  the  Hogne  Saynt 
Wast,  the  Kyngysaned  out  of  his  shyppe,  and  the  first  fote  that  he 
Mttc  on  the  grounde,  he  fell  so  rudely,  that  y  blode  brtut  out  of 
his  nose.  Froiuart.     Cronycle,  r.  L  ch.  cxxii. 

DiOK.  — ^—  O,  the  sacrifice 

How  ceremonious,  solemne,  and  vn-earthly 

It  waa  i'  th'  oAring  ? 
CiJSo.  But  all,  the  bunt 

And  the  eare-dealTning  voyce  o'  th'  Oracle, 

Kin  to  Joue's  thunder,  so  surpriz'd  my  sence, 

That  I  was  nothing. 

Shrnkspeare,     Winter's  Tate,  fol.  286. 

When  the  Cardinal  reported  this  message  tcFthe  FOpe,  be  was 
stroek  with  lo  sensible  an  affliction  tbnt  he  burst  into  tears. 

Tatler,  No.  5. 

For  this  purpose  we  agreed  to  meet  him  with  our  usual  smiles, 
to  chat  in  the  beginning  with  more  than  ordinary  kindness*  to 
amuse  him  a  little ;  and  then  in  the  midst  of  the  flattering  calm 
to  bunt  opon  him  like  an  earthquake,  land  overwhelm  him  with  a 
sense  of  hja  own  baseness. 

Goldsmith,     near  0/  WaheJUld,  ch.  zv, 

; ; Of  grief 

And  indignation  riral  burst*  I  pour'd ; 
Hnlf  execration  mingled  with  my  prayer ; 
Kindled  at  man,  while  I  bis  God  ador'd. 

Temng.    The  Camplaimt.    Night  3. 

BURTON  UPON  TRENT,  a  town  in  the  County  of 
Staffi>rd,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river  Trent,  which 
separates  this  County  from  Derbyshire.  The  river 
hm  is  crossed  by  a  fine  bridge,  of  ancient  date,  of 
thirty-six  arches,  and  is  navigable  by  baiges  of  con- 
siderable burden  as  far  as  Gainsborough.  Burton  is  a 
Borough,  and  its  inhabitants  have  the  privilege  of  ex- 
emption from  service  on  County  juries.  There  were  for- 
merly many  workers  in  marble  and  alabaster  here,  both 
of  which  substances  are  plentiful  at  no  great  distance. 

TOL.  xiz. 


Three  extensive  cotton-mills  have  been  erected.  There  BURTON 
is  a  considerable  manufacture  of  hats,  and  also  of  iron   ,,^J^^ 
articles.    But  Burton  is  chiefly  celebrated  for  its  ex-    TimTT. 
cellent  ale,  of  which  vast  quantities  are  made,  both  BURY  ST. 
for  home  consumption  and  for  exportation.    Contrary       £D* 
to  common  usaf  e,  the  brewers  in  preparing  it  employ   MUNDS. 
hard  instead  of  soft  water.    This  is  an  ancient  place,  *^ 
and  is  mentioned  early  in  the  Saxon  period  of  history. 
The  greater  part  of  it  was  burnt  down  in  the  year 
1255,  and  it  suffered  much  during  the  civil  wars,  when 
it  was  repeatedly  taken  and  retaken.    Population,  in 
IS21,  6700.  The  Church  is  a  perpetual  Curacy,  in  the 
gift  of  the  Marquess  of  Anglesea.  Distant  eleven  miles 
south-west  of  Derby,  and    124  north-north-west  of 
London.  Long,  l^  SS'  W.  lat.  52«  50'  N. 

BURY  ST.  EDMUNDS,  anciently  Beodricestvorde, 
a  town  in  the  County  of  Suffolk,  on  the  river  Lark,  or 
Bourn,  which  is  navigable  from  Lynn  to  Fornham. 
The  town  extends  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  lengthy 
from  north  to  south,  and  a  mile  and  a  quarter  in 
breadth.  It  was  surrounded  by  walls  formerly,  and  all 
its  gates  were  still  standing  in  I766.  It  contains  two 
parish  Churches,  St.  Mary*s  and  St.  Janies*s,  both  per- 
petual Curacies,  in  the  gift  of  the  Corporation  of  the 
town.  The  former  is  a  fine  structure,  said  to  have 
been  erected  in  the  year  1005  ;  it  was  renewed  in 
its  present  shape  in  the  year  1424,  and  fortunately  its 
beautiful  sculptures  have  escaped  the  zeal  of  the 
reformers.  St.  James's  church,  an  elegant  Gothic 
structure,  though  originally  built  in  the  year  1200, 
was  not  completed  before  the  period  of  the  Reformation. 
Its  spacious  windows  were  once  filled  with  painted 
glass,  of  which  there  are  still  some  remains.  Both 
churches  contain  numerous  monuments ;  and  the  body 
of  Mary,  daughter  of  Henry  VII.  and  Queen  of  Louis 
XII.  afterwards  Duchess  of  Suffolk,  who  died  in  1533^ 
was  transferred  from  the  abbey  church,  on  the  disso- 
lution of  the  religious  houses,  to  that  of  St.  Mary. 
Previous  to  the  Reformation  there  were  five  hospitals 
here,  and  there  are  still  several  benevolent  institutions, 
the  principal  of  which  is  a  free  school  founded  by 
Edward  VI.  The  shire-hall,  or  sessions-house,  in  which 
the  County  assizes  are  held,  has  been  lately  formed  out 
of  a  church  dedicated  to  St.  Margaret.  Bridewell,  a 
small  ancient  strong  building,  was  formeriy  a  Jewish 
S3rnagogue,  and  there  is  now  a  spacious  gaol  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  town.  Great  quantities  of  wool,  which 
is  a  considerable  article  of  trade  and  manufacture, 
are  brought  yearly,  and  exposed  to  sale  in  wool-halls. 
This  town  is  a  Borough,  and  returns  two  represent- 
atives  to  Parliament.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest  com 
markets  in  the  kingdom.  Here  are  the  remains  of  an 
abbey,  anciently  one  of  the  most  wealthy  and  magni- 
ficent in  Britain,  said  to  have  originated  from  a  wooden' 
church  built  by  Sigbert,  King  of  the  East  Angles,  and 
among  the  brethren  of  which  was  numbered  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  the  learned  John  Lydgate,  known  as* 
the  monk  of  Bury.  Bury  St.  Edmunds  is  an  ancient, 
place,  and  by  some  has  been  considered  a  Roman  sta«: 
tion.  Its  present  name  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from 
Edmund,  King  of  the  East  Angles,  afterwards  cano-' 
nised,  who  was  buried  here,  and  whose  history  has 
furnished  numerous  legends.  During  the  reign  of 
King  John,  the  Barons  met  here  and  formed  a  league 
against  him  -,  and  it  has  been  the  seat  of  two  Parlia- 
ments, one  of  Henry  III.  and  the  other  of  Edward  I. 
The  town  suffered  great  injury  from  fire,  in  1608,  and 
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WCKT  ST.  thirty  yetn  later  ezperieBced  a  destructire  raortaBty 
£D*      from  tlie  plague.  Populaticm,  in  188 1»  d999.    Distant 
^^XJiiM.  .^Q  xniiea  firom  Newmurket,  43  soutli-soath-weat  of 
'BURT     Norwich^  and  72  north-aorth-east  of  London. 

BuRTy  a  town  ia  the  County  of  Lancaster,  situated 
tML  the  river  Irwell«  about  two  mdes  from  its  junction 
irith  the  Roch*  Very  extensive  maaufiactures,  parti- 
cularly of  cotton^  are  carried  on  in  all  their  diffieient 
branches  under  the  direetion  of  Sir  Robert  J^cl ;  and 
there  are  also  woollen  manufactures.  Population  of 
the  whole  parish,  in  1821,  34,581.  The  Church  is  a 
Rectory,  in  the  gift  of  the  Earl  of  Derby.  Distant 
nine  miles  north  of  Manchester,  and  194  north-north* 
west  of  London. 

Bury,  '^  DvJtch,  berghen ;  Ger.  hergen,;  A.SL 
Bu^RTXR,  yhyrgan,  teptlire ;  to  put  into  a plaee  of 
Bv^RYiNOy  rprotectioD,  sa£ety,  or  defence*  Hence 
Bu'reaxi.  3  ako — to  bide,  to  secrete,  to  conceal ;  to 
put  or  keep  in  secresy,  or  conceahnent. 

Burial,  A.  S.  bp-gel,  is  the  dimintttive  of  bifr'tg  or 
hwgk,  a  defended  or  fortified  place.  Tooke,  iL  184« 
See  Bcrgs. 

be  morwe  after  .Seynte  Mnrye  <hiy  ye  latere  ded  was. 
In  ft  abbey  of  Cam  ^burtd  orns,  Jr^s  kyag  ; 
And  Heavy,  bya  joafe  sone,  wan  at  hys  fmryng. 

IL  Glouctsim-,  p.  382. 

Wban  be  vai  asoyled'of  }e  pape  Sergie, 
He  died  sad  waa  ^iried  in  Rome  solemplie. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  L 

Rygbt  so  by  be  rode  qua(  icb.  roubte  ^e  nerere 
Vthtt  my  body  yhuried  wen»  by  so  je  hadde  my  goodes. 

Piers  PhuAnuin,     Fwio«,  p.  202. 

Cecil  bim  take  and  buried  bim  anon 
By  Tibnrce  and  Valerian  softely. 
Within  bir  buryi$i^  place,  under  tbe  ston. 

.    Chaucer,     The  Second  Nonnee  Taie,  ▼.  I5&77. 

Anotbir  of  hise  disciplis  seide  to  bim.  Lord  tuf&re  me  to  g« 
first,  and  6trt>  my  fadir  :  but  Jheaus  seide  to  him,  sue  thou  me 
and  lete  tbe  dede  men  birie  tber  dede  men. 

jrielif.    JMiriiWv,efa.^fffl. 

ney  sbal  ordeyne  mC  also  to  be  dead  buryer»t  euer  goyn^ 
llMrowe  the  lande,  and  appoynte  them  cectain  places  t»  Uurye 
thoee  in,  whiche  reraayne  vpon  the  felde,  that  tbe  land  any  be 
cfensed.  Bible,  1551.    Ezeduel,  cfa.  zzadz. 

But  sens  thus  sinfully  ye  me  beguile 
My  bodie  mote  ye  seen  wi'thia  a  while 
Right  in  tbe  hnuen  of  Athenes  fletyng 
Withottten  sepnitre  and  burying 
Though  ye  ben  linrder  then  is  any  stone* 
Chaucer.  Legend  of  Good  Women,  Qf  PhiUie,  foL  M0«. 

An  bmyelt  al  nywe  ymad.  M,  Qlouteeier,  p«  204. 

Valerian  is  to  the  plsce  gon. 

And  right  as  he  was  taught  by  hire  leming^ 

He  fond  this  holy  old  UrbAn  anon 
Among  the  seintes  burieif  touting. 

Chaucer,  7'he  Secottd  Nonneo  Tak,  ▼.  VM^ 

The  emrtb  schook,  and  stoones  weren  cloven,  and  hiriaie  wenn 
flsencd,  and  many  bodies  of  saynten  that  badden  slept  ryasn  up. 

ITiclif,    UaUhew,  ch.  strii. 

Thus  they  ^uaged  aomwhat  bis  yse,  and  so  passed  that  mg^f 
and  the  next  moroyng  Richasde  StaiForde  was  buried  in  tha 
cburche  of  the  ryllage  thereby,  and  at  his  burying  were  all  those 
of  bis  linage,  barons,  knightes,  and  squyers,  that  were  in  that 
criDye.  firoiuart,    Cromyele,  y.  U.  C*  13k 

I  obserred,  indeed,  that  the  prasent  war  bad  filled  thachareb 
wilih  many  of  these  unhdiafaited  monanettts,  which  had  bean 
ctacted  to  the  memoiy  of  persons  whose  bodies  were  perhapa 
ttfried  in  the  plains  of  Blenheim  or  in  the  bosom  of  the  ocean* 

Spectator,  No.  26. 

t  hare  detemuned  to  revise  my  speeches,  fest,  for  tbe  want  of 
this  ranaining  labonr,  all  tbe  pains  they  costmeshonM  be  thrown 
wray^  tad  they,  with  thetr  anChor,  bcAi(f<«4riaobttTlsii. 

MOmtth.    puny,  LeUeri.^ookw. 


BUSACO,  a  coxvfeat  In  Pc^tugalr,  is  Ban^  on  a  BSBAC 
ridge  exteading  nortkwaid  to  the  river  Moade^, 
where  a  mefnorable  engage«ent  took  place  on  the 
37th  of  September  1610,  between  Lord  W^iagton 
and  Massena.  The  soperior  force  of  the  Frenckattluit 
time  had  obliged  the  English  Geneial  t»f etnne  from  A^ 
meida  towards  Lisbon,  but  he  availed  Uanelf  of  ereiy 
fEHTOurable  position  m  the  route  to  make  a  stand,  and 
oppose  the  progress  of  the  enemy;  and  the  Siers^ 
fi^saco  was  one  of  these  posts.  Two  desperate  attacks 
were  made  by  the  French  to  dislodge  the  idlied  traope, 
both  of  which  were  nosncecaafnl,  and  attended  w^ 
great  loss  to  the  enemy.  After  this  stand  the  Duke 
continued  his  retreat,  first  to  Coimbra^  and  thence  to 
the  lines  of  Torres  Yedras. 

BUSH,         "I      Fr.  bois  s  It.  hosco ;  Sp.  bosqvte ;  Ger. 

Bu^sniiBirT^  ybusch ;   Dutch,  hoich;-  Swe.  6tiaAe^  a 

Bi/sHY.  )  wood.  From  pooKw,  I  feed,  because 
there  cattle  feed  i  as  nenuLs,  from  ptfiuK,  Wachter  and 
Junius.  Skinner  prefers  to  derive  it  from  the  Lat.  or" 
btiMMla,     Formerly  applied  to 

A  whole  wood,  (sylva,  nemu$,)  bnt  now  to  a  low 
tree  or  shrub  with  thick,  sauJi  bows  or  shoots  :  to 
any  thing  similar,  as  a  hvshy  wig. 

Bushment  was  used  anciently  as  ambuah  and  ambush-' 
ment  are  now.    See  Ambush,  and  also  Bvbk. 

Briddes  ich  by  heelde*  In  bosthet  maden.  neestes. 

Piera  Plouhman,     Vision,  p.  223. 

Tber  as  by  avaatnra  tUs  PahaiKm 
Waa  la  a  bmk,  that  no  mao  BHght  la. 
For  aore  afcred  of  deth  was  he. 

Chaucer.    The  Knightes  TaU,%.  15191 

And  of  deed  men  that  they  rise  cgen  ban  ye  not  red  in  tbe  boolc 
of  Moyses  on  the  buysh  bou  God  spak  to  him  and  seyde,  Y  am 
Qod  of  Abrahaos  and  God  of  Isaac  and  Gad  of  Jacob  ? 

WieUf.    Mark,  dh.  xn. 

His  heade  Is  tbe  most  fine  golde  ;  the  lockes  of  his  here  ara 
bushed,  browne  as  the  evening.     Bible,  1551.  Ballet tes,  ch.  y« 

His  bead  isaa  tbrasoatfiae  fold,  his  lacks  ase  hvAic  and  black 
as  a  raren.  AL    Modern  Jfersion. 

To  binde  a  buehc  of  tbamea  amongst  sweete  smelling  lloures. 
May  make  the  poaie  secme  the  worse,  aad  yet  the  fault  is  ours  * 
For  throw  away  the  thome,  and  mark  what  will  enscw  ? 
Iha  poaie.thea  will  shew  itiielfc,  sweete,  faire  and  fresh  of  hew. 

Gascoigne.     Councell  to  Duglasse  Diue* 

7^1  at  last  ia  the  aether  eode  oT  the  hal,  a  hmkmnent  of  Cha 
Poke's  seniaates  and  Nasbefeldes  and  other  longing  to  the  Pro* 
tactouc,  with  some  preatisea  aad  laddea  that  thrust  into  the  hal 
amoaga  the  prese,  began  aodaioelya  at  menaes  baokes  to  crya 
owte  as  lowdc  as  their  throtes  would  gioe :  Kyng  Rycharda, 
Kyaga  Rycharda  and  threwe  vp  thek  cappea  ia  token  of  ioye. 

Sir  Thomas  Moee,     Werkes,  foi  64. 

Fynally  be  concluded  that  he  wolde  make  a  busshement  with  a 
certayne  nombre  of  knygbtes ;  and  lye  awayte  to  take  the  yytayle 
y*  was  brought  to  the  boost  fhmi  y*  porte  of  Russilian. 

Fahyan.    PhiUppe  III.  Anno,  1273. 


ieldea  whist,  beastes>  and  fowles  of  diners  huii 
And  wbat-so  that  in  the  brode  lakes  rcMainda^ 
Or  yet  among  the  bushy  thickes  of  bryar, 
Laide  down  to  slope  by  silence  of  the  night 
Gaa  swage  their  cacaa»  mindlesse  of  traaels  past. 

Surrey^     JSsseiSt  book  ia. 


These  bhodng  starres  the  Greeks  call  Cometas,  our  Romanes 
Crhiitas :  draadftiU  to  be  scene,  with  bkiudle  bairea,  and  alt  over 
sovyh  and  shagged  ia  dia  top  IBce  the  huoh  of  baire  upon  Ikt 


head. 
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w.  L  toL  15. 


Moreover  a  goodOy  broad  hmsht  tail  they  [the  aqairrels]  hafVt 
wh«a»ith they  cofw their wb^ia body.    M.  /k  v.i.  M.218. 
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^VHiermfim  teyaimg  m  aktnul  for  tiie  tUngbttr  la  the  Ust 
oaertkcotre,  the  ^nie  beoke  lo  longe  till  the  bad  brought  C jrus 
intp  A  strayt^  and  tiiere  euuironing  nim  with  a  ^MArm^n/  of  bouI- 
^  dien  l^rd  before  in  the  xnountaynet  for  the  same  purpose,  she 
^^'V^*^  jfeve  200>000  j^ntaun  end  the  King  himselfo. 

Here  (tioeea  of  fooreeta  all,  Hiat  west  of  SeTem  ly) 
Her  broad  and  kuAf  top  Dean  hMdeth  np  so  high, 
Hie  Issaer  are  not  aean,  she  is  so  tall  and  large. 

DrayUnu    Poly-oHiom,    Sotuf  7. 

If  lindamor,  foa  wonld  take  notice  of  these  and  some  other 
toils  and  hairdsiifpe  that  attead  a  gardener's  tcade,  you  would,  I 
donbt  not,  confess,  that  his  employments,  Hke  his  huAes,  bring 
hiibtlBonM  aa  wwd  as  roses. 

Boyle,     OccMtonai  li^ctionsf  y.  lis. 

Am  the  two  armies  vos^ied  together  on  these  occasions,  the 
women  coasfilaioed  of  the  thick  hmky  beards  and  long  nails  of 
tiieir  confederates,  who  imsMdSaiely  took  care  to  pmae  them- 
sdaiAj^ossich  iigmeaaa  were  moat  pleasing  to  their  friends  and 
allies.  SpecUtttr,  No.  434. 

Amid  the  falling  gloom  of  night, 

Her  startling  fancy  found 
la  ereiy  6nsh  his  horering  shade 

Ss  groMi  in  every  soand. 

MmiUt.    BdwtnmmdMmm. 

€%om  mto  ihe  passage,  op'niog  iste  Greece, 
That  post  ooamutled  to  the  FhoeiaB  guard, 
O'edumgaa^iuiAyclifL      Slover^    JUQHidas,h9oklu 


BUSHEHR,  (contracted  from  Ahft  Shebr,)  a  port 
on  tise  F^rsiui  Gulf,  in  kit.  28^  69^  N.  and  long.  5(y> 
43^  £.  mad  ia  the  Province  of  F&rsistkn.  It  b  pla^  on 
a  peninsula^  surrounded  on  two  sides  by  the  6ea>  and 
fortified  on  the  third  by  a  ivall  with  twelve  bastions, 
R  ia  a  paltry  town  witli  nothing  deserving  of  notice, 
even  its  mosques  being  extremely  mean.  Its  bar- 
boiir>  however,  k  excellent,  and  ships  can  come  up 
doae  ta  iiie  Imiii.  A  considerable  tmde  is  carried  on 
wiU&  fadia,  Arabia,  and  Turkey.  Carpets^  pearls,  and 
cottons  are  the  sta|ile  exports  -,  and  tbe  latter  manu- 
factured in  the  place  rival  the  nankeens  of  China.  It 
IS  now  tbe  most  flourisbkig  place  on  the  Persian  Gulf, 
snd  owes  its  prosperity  to  tbe  ability  and  enterprise  of 
Nabr,  one  of  Arab  Shdtkba  who  inhabit  the  broiling 
sandy  6a»dei«  of  "  the  Green  Sea."  His  descendants 
neillier  inheiited  hia  abiUtaes,  nor  coukl  retain  his 
power ;  and  tke  Governorship  of  B^hefar  is  now  sold 
and  bought  fike  all  the  other  dignities  in  the  Sh^  of 
ir  erau  s  <iaaainioBS. 

(Sir  William  Ousele^*s  Travels  j  Soott  Waring's 
Tour  to  Schiraz;  Moriers  Journey  in  ISOS  and  1809, 
p.  56;  Nicbuhr's  Ketse,  ii.  d3.) 

BUSHEL,  Fr.  boissetiu  ;  Mid.  Lat.  hussellus.  Menage 
dedvea  (sescio  ^luun  hent^  £ay4  Skinnei^,)  £rouk  ^osse. 


A  houtael  of  hred  com.  brouht  was  Y  ynne 
Bar  icli  woUe  aawe  Ut  vys^. 

Piert  PkuhmaHy  p.  131. 

Wlnm  ihat  fbou  wendest  hosaeward  by  the  oiell. 
Bight  at  the  entree  of  the  dore  behind 
Hiou  shslt  a  cake  of  half  a  lauAe/  find, 
T\A\  was  ymaked  of  thin  owen  mele, 
Which  that  I  ho|pe  asy  Isdac  lor  to  stale. 

XUJUnfm  Tmk,  v,  4J4i« 


Tor  this  I  fynde  of  nanibaJI, 

That  he  ol  ftomayaes  oa  a  dsie, 

Whan  he  hem  londa  out  of  emie) 

So  great  a  OMMnide  slovgh. 

That  of  golde47iigca»  whkhe  fae^rM^ 

Of  genUtt  haaidea,  that  ^n  4eade, 

BtuhMm  fUl  tbrae,  I  teda 

Ke  fyDed*        Cowtr.  Conf,  Am,  book  r.  fol.  96. 


la  tha  ooinitrsy  wheU  waa  M^e  lor  fov^  shilliaga  the  qaarter,.  BUSHBL. 
rnaalt  for  four  smllings  and  eyght  pence,  and  in  some  place  a 
hnthell  of  rie  for  a  pound  of  candles  which  waa  four  pence,  BUSKIN«' 

Btow,    Aim^  15fii«.     Quetn  Mary* 


Please  to  desire  Mr.  Morphew  to  send  me  in  a  huakel  of  coals 
on  the  credit  of  my  answer  to  his  Ctarian  majesty;  for  I  design 
it  shall  be  prinOsd  for  Morj^ew,  and  the  weather  grows  sbarp. 

TatUff  No.  232. 

BUSK,  now  written  htuh*    See  Boaas. 

Silrith,  >at  I  of  told,  ^t  ^  lond  had  lorn, 

bat  a  suynhird  slonth  Tuder  a  Imth  of  thorn, 

Had  a  kosyn,  hight  Egbriht  A  Brunne,  p.  14. 

For  there  is  neither  huske  nor  hay 
In  Mey,  that  it  nill  shrouded  bene 
And  wi^  the  new  leaes  wrene. 

Chaucer,     The  Rtmutunt  of  the  Rose,  (ol.  116, 

Busk,  v,  '\     Dr.  Jamieson  thinks  from  the  Ger. 

BjvaK,n.  Umiz-en,  buMaen;    Dutch»    boetten;    Swe. 

Bu^SKET,  ^pate-o,  &mare,  decorare ;  and  he  observes 

Bi/sKY^  J  that  in  Ger.  hutzfrauto,  is  a  well  dressed 
Woman ;  and  that  hence  it  means  * 

1.  To  prepare,  to  make  ready  ;  2.  To  tend,  to  di- 
rect one*s  course. 

And  many  of  ^  Danes  priuely  were  left. 
And  butked  aeelwasd»  fibr  to  raibbe  eft. 

ML  Brmme,  p.  39. 

Thy  sehre  and  y}  sonnes  (ree.  and  suthen  joure  wyves 
BusMe  20W  to  ^at  boL  a  bydc^  fer  ynne 
Tf[  fourty  dayes  be  fulfilled. 

Pier*  Plmtkmem.     Vhhn,  p.  177. 

Be  we  neuer  so  lef  and  derc. 
Out  of  ^is  world  all  schul  we  meue  ; 

And  whon  we  huske  vnto  or  here 
Ajeyn  ur  will  we  take  ur  leve. 

RUtoH,    Ancient  Songf,  p.  45. 

Ye  might  haue  hmsked  yoa  to  huntly  banks 
Your  pryde  was  pevysh  to  plby  suche  prankes. 

Skeiton»     Ware  the  Hawhe, 

The  commons  renyed  ther  taxes  to  pay 

Of  them  demaonded  and  asked  by  the  Kynge 
With  one  voice  importnaetbey  plainly  sayd  nay 
They  taaftf  then  on  a  hmehmmt  AkeoMelfie  in  baile  to  bring. 

Id,    Jb,  p.  306. 
No  fbwler  that  had  wylie  witte 

hut  will  forsee  such  hap. 
That  birds  will  aiway  hmtke  and  bate 
and  scape  tbe  fowlers  trapl 

Tnrbermk^    Of  tkt  dtua-M  P^utions,  ^-c. 

Her  fhce  was  masked,  her  locks  were  curl'd, 

Her  bodie  peat  with  Att$Jke^ 
Aad  which  wsb  needless,  she  aiare  sweet. 

Her  raiment  seated  m'askfe 

JTemur.    Albion's  England,  hook  yiu 


Bat  heard  ytm  mm*4. 


Till  now  of  late  bmshs,  penewigB, 
Makes,  plumes  af  feathen  £ram'd. 

M    Jb,  book  iz. 

Off  with  that  happy  bush,  which  I  enry. 
Hurt  stili  can  be,  and  lAill  can  stani  so  algh. 

*  Donne,    Elegy  19. 

'BU^SKIN,!  Dutch,  hroseken,  brosken ;  Tr.  botme, 
Bu^SKiNED.  J  brodequin ;  It.  borzadhino ;  Sp.  bolzequin, 
Kilian  informs  us  that  Le  Duchat,  in  his  notes  on 
Rabelais,  deripes  it  from  the  Gr.^v/ira,  a  hide  or  skin. 
(See  BcnsE.)  Skinner  and  Menage  may  be  referred  to, 
hat  to  little  advantage.  See  tibe  quotation  from  If el« 
maHh. 

'  Some  cimning  man  maye  teadi  Aee  for  to  r^e 
And  stttile  thy  aaddic  all  with  SpaaSafae  wooU, 
Or  in  thy  atisTOpa  haas  « tsye  aotyde. 
As  both  thy  leggea  saay  sweH  thy  bmking  MiL 
4lasmqgas.    Councell  giuen  to  Master  Bartholomew,' i^e, 

o« 
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BUSKIN.      The  lyooM  akjn  about  Mi  backe  wtf  of  cloth  gold  of  dAiiuwke« 
..        wrought  and  Imad  with  flatte  gold  of  damaske  for  the  heeret, 
dUS&     "^^  kiukjfna  gold  on  his  legges. 

HaiL    The  1 2  ytrt  of  Kyng  Hetiry  VIIL 

For  wriUng  of  the  IVtriane  warr 

and  Greekes  Ucftz  bttskinde  legga, 
He  doth  not  fetche  his  matter  downe 

from  ladye  Ledaes  eggs. 
He  hasteth  on  vnto  the  happes, 

the  hearer  hee  doth  drawe 
Into  the  thickst,  and  lets  him  tast, 

as  he  the  whole  did  know. 

Drant,    Horace.    The  Arte  of  Poetry t* 

Now  were  the  skies  of  storms  and  tempests  cleared 
Lord  .Aolos  shut  rp  his  windes  in  hold» 

The  siluer  mantled  morning  fresh  appeared. 
With  roses  crown'd»  and  buskin*d  high  with  gold. 

Fairfax,     Godfrey  of  Boulogne^  book  yiii.  St.  1. 

His  hutkim  (edg'd  with  silrer)  were  of  silka, 
Whiche  held  a  legge  more  white  than  mornings  milke, 
Tliose  hukint  he  had  got  and  brought  away 
For  dancing  best  upon  the  revell  day. 

Brown,    Pastorals,  book  i.  song  1. 

Who  has  not  seen  upon  the  mourning  stage 
Dire  Atreus'  feast,  and  wrong'd  Medea's  rage 
Marching  in  tragic  state,  and  Inukin^d  equipage. 

P,  Fletcher,     The  Purple  Mand,  can.  1. 

In  happy  chains  our  daring  language  bound 
Shall  sport  no  more  in  arbitrary  sound. 
But  bushin'd  bards  henceforth  shall  wisely  rage. 
And  Grecian  plans  reform  Britannia's  stage. 

TichelL     On  the  Prospect  of  Peace, 

llien  ^Sschylos  a  decent  risard  us'd  ; 
Built  a  low  stage  ;  tlie  flowing  robe  difFus'd. 
In  language  more  sublime  two  actors  rage. 
And  in  the  graceful  bushin  tread  the  stage. 

Goldsmith,     In  Essay  14,  from  Horace, 

The  bushin  was  a  kind  of  high  shoe  worn  upon  the  stage  by  the 
actors  of  tragedy,  in  order  to  give  them  hi  more  herotcol  elevation 
of  stature.  Melmoth,    Pliny,  Letter  iz.  book  Iz. 

BUSS,  V,  1      It.  basciare  s    Fr.   baiser ;    Sp.  heiar ; 

Buss,  n.  /  Dutch^  boesen ;  Lat.  hanare,  of  unkaown 

etymology.    To  kiss  \  to  touch  with  the  lips. 

For  lippes  thinne  i^ot  fat,  but  eucr  lene- 

llici  seme  for  naught,  they  be  not  worth  a  bene 

For  if  the  basse  been  full,  tliere  is  a  delit. 

Chaucer,     7'he  'court  of  Loue,  fol.  352. 

He,  litle  looking  that  she  should  complain. 
Of  that,  whereto  he  fear*d  she  was  indin'd  ; 

Bussing  her  oft,  and  in  his  heart  full  fain. 
He  did  demand  what  remedy  to  find. 

Sidney^    Arcadia,  book  iii. 

But  he  that  brings  him  home  agaiae, 

A  basse  f  jet  not  a  busse  alone  doubtlesse  shall  haue. 

But  lik  a  niend  I  will  entreate  him  passing  braue. 

Turbervile.     OfLadie  Venus,  tfc. 

Sweete  busses  not  sharpe  battels,  then. 

Did  alter  man  and  minde : 
Till  he,  as  others,  sorrowe  in 

Secnritie  did  finde. 

Warner,    Albion* s  England,  book  iii. 

Come,  grin  on  me,  and  T  will  thinke  thou  smilst^ 

And  busse  thee  as  thy  wife :  miseries  of  loue, 

O  come  to  me.  Shahspeare,    King  John,  fol.  12. 

After  much  buss  and  great  grimace, 
(Usual,  yon  know,  in  such  a  case) 
Much  chat  arose  what  had  been  done. 
What  might  before  next  summer's  sun. 

Prior,    The  Mice, 

Buss.    Mid.  Lat.  huua ;  Dutch,  huue,  a  larger  sort 

of  ship  after  the  likeness  of  a  hox,  (which  huae  also 

signifies)  with  wide  hull  and  broad  prow.  Spelman. 

Herfur  kyng  Richard  wrathes  him  &  sais, 
*<  Dight  vfl^tder  ward  our  busses  &  galais, 
Mi  sister  I  wUle  out  wyn  or  1  ferrer  go." 

R,  Brunne,  p.  149. 


Two  htssu  were'forfaren,  ^  in  he  tempest  brak, 
>e  godea  attached  waren  to  }t  kyng  of  Cipres  Isaac 

R,  Brunne,  p.  158. 

BUST^  Fr.  buste.  The  whole  bulk  or  body  of  a  man, 
from  his  face  to  his  middle     Cotgrave. 

But  die,  and  shell  adore  yon — then  ^e  butt 
,  A|id  temple  rise — then  Ml  again  to  dust 

Pope,    Epistle  \\,To stLstiy, 

With  honour  thus  by  Carolina  plac'd, 
How  are  these  venerable  bustoes  grac'd ! 
O  queen,  with  more  than  regal  title  crown'd 
For  love  of  arts  and  piety  rcnown'd  ! 

Swift,    Epigram  on  the  Busts  at  Ridmmtd. 

Nature !  'tis  thine  with  manly  warmth  to  moume 
Expiring  virtue,  and  the  closing  urn ;' 
To  teach,  dear  seraph  !  o'er  the  good  and  wise  \ 
The  dirge  to  murmur,  and  the  bust  to  rise. 

Cawthom,    Elegy  to  the  Memory  of  Captain  Hughes, 

BUSTARD^  in  Zoology,  the  vulgar  name  of  the  genus 
Otii, 

BU^STLE^  ^      The  old  word  to  fttf^^ie  may  be  from 

Bu^sTLER,      >busk  in  the  second  usage  given  by  Dr. 

Bu'sTLiNos.  J  Jamieson,  (see  Busk,)  and  btutle,  a 
different  writing  of  it.  Skinner  thinks  that  bustle  or 
brustle  is  from  the  A.  S.  brtutlian,  crepitate. 

To  be  active^  to  make  haste,  to  move  or  stir  about 
in  a  hurry,  tumult,  or  confusion. 

Wherefore  now  began  the  bisshopes  to  busshle  and  here  rule 
both  in  the  seculare  pour  &  pompe  ouer  the  peple  and  playd  the 
kinges  about  160  yere  before  Crystis  birth. 

Joye,    Exposition  of  Daniel,  ch.  ii.  p.  207. 

Now  tel  me  th&  if  thou  wer  goynge  out  of  an  howse — ^whither 
arte  thou  goynge  out — onelv  wha  thy  fote  is  on  y*  vttcrmost  ynch 
of  the  threshold  thy  bfidy  half  out  of  the  doore,  or  else  whan 
thou  beginnest  to  set  the  firste  foote  forward  to  goe  out,  in  what 
place  of  the  house  so  euer  ye  stand  whan  ye  bushle  forward. 

Sir  Thomas  More.     Wbrhes,  fol.  81. 

If  at  day  breake  with  candle  lightes 

thou  bushle  not  at  booke. 
If  thou  to  sum  good  exercyse, 

or  studie  do  not  looke. 
In  loue  or  malice  shalt  thou  plunge^ 

yea,  thoughe  thou  be  awake. 

Drant,    Horace,    Epistle  to  LoiUus. 

That  as  from  hollow  bustling  winds,  engendered  stormes  arise, 
When  dust  doth  chiefly  clog  the  wayes,  which  up  into  the  skies 
The  wanton  tempest  ravisheth ;  begetting  night  of  day  ; 
So  came  together  both  the  foes. 

Chapman,    Homer*s  lUad,  book  ziii.  fol.  176. 

And  down  he  busCd,  like  an  oake,  a  poplar,  or  a  pine, 
Hewne  downe  for  shipwood,  and  so  lay. 

Id,  lb,  fol.  177. 

And  you  shall  passe  by  a  bustling  of  a  tyde  that  shoules  out  of 
the  Chanel  that  way,  but  yon  ne^  not  fear  any  thing  for  yoa 
shall  have  no  lesse  than  eight  fathom  water,  and  being  past  the 
said  bustling  but  a  minion  shot  you  shall  loose  the  ground  and  be 
in  the  channel. 
Hahluyt,  Voy.  ifc,  v.  iii.  fol.  625.  The  2nd  Puttier  of  the  West  Indies, 

The  good  man  &iwf/fc{  through  the  crowd  accordingly,  but  when 
he  came  to  the  seats  to  which  he  was  invited,  the  jest  was  to  sit 
close,  and  expose  him,  as  he  stood  out  of  countenance  to  the 
whole  audience.  Spectator,  No.  6. 

The  fight  you  must  believe,  brought  doun  the  lady's  coach  door, 
and  obliged  her  with  her  mask  off  to  enquire  into  the  bustle,whea 
she  sees  the  maaahe  would  avoid.  Id.  No.  454. 

While  winding  now,  and  intricate. 
Now  more  developed,  and  in  state, 
Th'  united  stream,  with  rapid  force. 
Pursues  amain  its  downward  course. 
Till,  at  your  feet  absorbed,  it  hides 
Beneath  the  ground  its  bustling  tides. 

Jago.    Ijabour  and  Genius^ 
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Ob  their  vtnnl,  they  find  all  in  a  hairy  ind  'kc#irfc;  la  and 
oat;  oo&dolence  aiul  congrataUtion ;  the  crown  is  deiniied. 

Burke.    OhttrvatioM  •»  a  late  State  of  the  Nation, 

Forgive  him,  then,  thou  btutler  in  concenii 
Of  little  worth,  an  Idler  in  the  beat. 
If,  author  of  oo  mischief  and  some  good. 
He  seek  his  proper  happiness  by  means 
Tltat  may  adTance,but  cannot  hinder,  thine. 

Cowper,    The  Task,  book  vi. 

BUSY,  V,  •>  Dutch,  besigh  ;  Fr.  besogne,  besogners 
Bust,  04/.  |  It,  bisogno,  bisigare.  "  A.  S.  bi^sgian,  ocr 
Bu'aiLsss,  Vcupare,  to  occupy  or  employ.*  Somoer. 
Bu'aivr,  I  To  be  busy — ^implies  (by  usage,)  to 
Bu^aiNESS.  J  be  fully  occupied  or  employed,  to  be 
actively  engaged ;  to  be  employed  or  engaged  beyond 
dne  measure ;  to  be  too  actively  meddling. 

* 

On  enery  bongh  the  birdes  heard  I  sing 
With  voice  of  angell,  in  her  ermony 
That  htsied  him,  her  birds  forth  to  bring. 

Chaucer*     The  Ateembly  of  Fuuks,  fol.  246. 

As  at  another  time,  when  Christ  wss  so  fernently  busied  in 
hesliag  the  people,  that  he  had  no  leisure  to  eat,  they  went  out  to 
hold  lum,  supposing  that  he  had  bene  beside  himself. 

TyndaU.     Worhes,  fol.  25. 

lliis  aayd  Mflmolus,  with  the  Ibrenamed  Bladascus  and  other 
of  that  alQrnyUe,  shulde  set  a  fyre  an  olde  temple  within  the  cytie, 
and  when  the  people  of  the  cytie  were  besyed  to  quench  y*  fyre, 
the  sayd  Moraolus  with  his  adherentes  to  open  the  gates,  and  so 
to  let  in  Lyndegylsns  and  his  knyghtes. 

Fabyan,  v.  i.  ch.  123. 

And  therefore  being  busied  in  martial  affkirs  (whereby  also  I 
sooght  some  aduancement)  I  thought  good  to  notifie  vnto  tlie 
woride  before  my  returne,  that  I  could  as  well  persuade  with  pen 
ss  peaice  with  launce  or  weapon. 

Gase^igne,    To  the  Reuerend  Deuines, 

But  I  wole  that  gfae  be  without  bisynesse,  for  he  that  is  withoute 
wyf  ia  bisi  what  thingis  ben  of  the  Lord,  hou  he  scbal  plese  God, 
hot  he  that  is  with  a  wyf  is  bisi  what  thingis  ben  of  the  world  hou 
he  achal  plese  the  wyf,  and  he  is  departid. 

Wiclif.    1  Corinthians,  ch.  vii. 

Now  her  so  besy  a  man  as  he  ther  n'as. 
And  yet  he  semed  besier  than  be  was. 

Chaucer.    The  Prologue,  v.  323. 

And  he  sente  hem  in  to  Bethleem  :  and  seide  go  ye,  and  aze  ye 
bisiiy  of  the  child  and  whanne  ye  ban  foundun  tell  ye  it  to  me  : 
that  1  also  come  and  worschipe  him. 

Wiclif.    Jfatthew,  eh,  ii,  £ol.  4, 

And  herof  made  he  bokes 

%e  busiliche  bokes.  Piers  Plouhnum,  p.  191. 

Nor  (be)  such  preaching  of  reformacion  &  amendm€t  of  j* 
world  meete  maters  for  him  to  meddle  w*,  which  with  op£  heresies 
&  plain  pestilet  errours  besily  goeth  aboute  to  poysO  &  infect  the 
world.  Sir  Thomas  More,    Worhes,  foL  299. 

Tliough  I  sekenesse  haue  vpon  bonde 
And  longe  haue  had,  yet  wolde  I  fonde 
To  write,  and  do  my  beainesse. 
That  in  some  partie  so  as  1  gesse. 
Hie  wise  man  male  be  aduised. 

Gower.  Con/,  Am,  Prologue,  fol.  1. 

Hie  TVenche  kynge  and  his  counsaile,  and  the  duke  of  Nor- 
mandy wer  sore  besied,  what  for  the  voyage  of  the  Croysey  that 
he  had  taken  vpon  hym,  and  for  the  warres  that  the  kynge  of 
Naaarre  made  in  the  realme. 

Froissart.    Crony ele,  v.  i.  C.  218. 

■'  I  forget : 

But  these  sweet  thoughts,  doe  enen  refresh  my  labours 

Most  busie  lest,  when  I  do  it  i.  e.  busiless. 

Shahspeare,    Tempest,  fol.  10. 

A»  tor  the  greatest  God,  and  the  whole  world,  men  should  not 
busily  &  curiously  search  after  the  knowledge  thereof,  nor  pru;- 
aaatically  enquire  into  the  causes  of  things,  it  being  not  pious  for 
them  10  to  do.  Cudworth,  Intellectual  System,  fol.  76. 


Hie  other  may  be  better  called  a  vacation  from  seryouse  tejy- 
uesse,  whiche  was  some  tyme  embraced  of  vdse  men  and  vertoons. 

Sir  Thomas  Blyot,    The  Govemovr,  fol.  89. 

She  knows  all  that  passes  in  every  quarter,  and  is  well  ae- 
quainted  with  all  the  favourite  servants,  busy-bodies,  dependants 
and  poor  relations  of  all  persons  of  condition  in  the  whole  town. 

Spectator,  No.  437. 

When  a  subject  is  proposed  to  vour  thoughts,  consider  whether 
it  be  knowable  at  all,  or  no;  and  then  whether  it  be  not  above 
the  reach  of  your  enquiry  and  knowledge  in  the  present  state ; 
and  remember  that  it  is  a  great  waste  of  time,  to  Imsy  yourselves 
too  much  amongst  unsearchables. 

Watts,    Improvement  of  the  Mind, 

Let  us  look  around  us,  and  observe  how  the  greater  part  of 
those  we  meet  are  employed.  In  what  is  it  that  their  thoughts 
are  busied,  Potteus,  Lecture  12. 

The  persons  who  have  worked  this  engine  the  most  busily,  are 
those  who  have  ended  their  panegyricks  in  dethroning  his  suc- 
cessor and  descendant. 

Bur  he,    Re/teetions  on  the  Revolution  in  France, 

It  seldom  happens  that  men  of  a  studious  turn  acquire  any 
degree  of  reputation  for  their  knowledge  of  business, 

Porteus,    Tracts,  lAfe  of  Archbishop  Secher, 

BUT  or  BoT,  i.  e.  be-out,  distinguished  from  biitj  to 
boot,  though  the  different  manner  of  writing  the  two 
words  is  not  preserved  in  old  writers.  ^'  A.  S.  butan, 
buion  are  used  precisely  as  S.  but,  without.  *'  One  of 
them  shall  not  fall  on  the  ground,  butan  eowrunfaeder, 
without  your  father."  Matt.  x.  29.  "  Have  ye  not  read 
how  the  priests  in  the  temple  profane  the  Sabbath, 
and  synt  butan  leaktre,  and  are  without  blame."  Matt, 
xii.  5.  Even  where  rendered  besides,  it  has  properly 
the  same  meaning.  "  They  that  had  eaten  were  about 
five  thousand  men,  butan  wifum,  and  cUdum,  besides 
women  and  children  ;'*  Matt.  xiv.  21.  i.  e.  women  and 
children  being  excepted,  left  out,  or  not  included  in 
the  numeration.'*     Jamieson  in  V.  Bot, 

But,  says  Mr.  Tooke,  is  the  imperative  be'^tan  of 
the  A.  S.  beon-utan,  to  be  out.  The  meaning  of  this 
but  and  of  without  is  exactly  the  same.  Tooke  observes, 
that  not  any  one  word  in  any  language  will  answer  to 
our  English  but ;  because  a  simUar  corruption  in  the 
same  instance  has  not  happened  in  any  other  language. 

Mr.  Steevens  acknowledges  the  existence  of  the  two 
words  but  and  bot.  But,  he  observes,  is  the  A.  S. 
butan;  butan  leas,  absque  f also, -wiXhoxxi  a  lie.  In  ancient 
writings,  he  adds,  this  preposition  is  commonly  dis- 
tinguished from  the  adversative  conjunction  but ;  the 
latter  being  usually  spelt  bot. 

Mr.  Tyrwhit  observes,  that  this  preposition  occurs 
frequently  in  Gawin.  Douglas,  but  th<it  he  had  not 
himself  noticed  it  in  Chaucer.  He  had  overlooked  it. 
In  the  examples  from  Chaucer,  *'  I  nam  but  a  com- 
pilatour,**  *'  That  I  may  have  nat,  but  my  meate.*' 
Mr.  Tooke  remarks,  that  we  should  now  say,  "  I  am 
but  a  compilator,"  **  That  I  may  have  but  my,  &c.'* 
and  this  omission  of  the  negation  is,  in  his  opinion, 
one  of  the  most  blameable  and  corrupt  abbreviations 
of  construction  in  our  language. 

Be  out,  without,  put  or  take  out,  except,  unless. 

^r  he  rerede  his  heoed  toun,  ^t  London  i  clepud  is  : 
Ac  so  ne  clepude  he  yt  notjy  bate  jw  Nowe  Troi. 

R,  Gloucester,  p.  33. 

A  mone)>  it  was  ^r  aftur,  yoX  Cole  syk  lay, 

And  deide,  as  God  wolde,  with  inne  ^e  ei^te^e  day. 

And  6}per  eir  nadde  be  non,  lute  Seynt  Helene  ^  gode. 

Id,  p.  84. 

And  alle  dukes  of  Bruteyne,  &  >e  Euglyss  kynges  echone, 
I  come  were  to  ^ys  parlement,  bote  kyng  Oswjr  one. 

Id.  p.  249. 


«8 


B  UT 


BUT 


Jf^^  Ne  J^it  no  iBiB  yt  wnrbe  to  be  yiAnped  kjfmgf  ^ 

Bote  ye  htfe kjrag  ot  Benene,  ^  wrosU«l  J'yfii* 
tet  ka]^4et«et>f  water,  and  of  «r^e  al  so. 

A.  GUnteesterj  p.  322. 

lb  avid  ¥010  JNua  aHv,  ^l  yimnitdattld  it  be, 

ftiX  tai4tlle  ^e  load  ivkd  be  no  kjmg  for  bt.      id,p,2S» 

To  Thomas  ^  kyng  bisouht,  ^e  bbhop  to  assoill, 
At  Tbmaaa  trild  aOirii,  fof  >0i|^  grace  of  >e  apoetoUc, 

JL  Brmtmtf  p»  26. 

Sertaynlyclie,  Syr  Iraystbt, 

1  hare  the  lovyd  wyth  all  my  toyglA^ 

More  than  Uiys  seren  yetv. 
Bhif  thvt  thou  lovye  ne, 
Sartesy  dye  for  Jaw  of  the, 

Jjaiuafaly  myieaNnan  dare. 

Xmtnfal,  in  Rit8on*M  Romances^  r.  i.  p.  199. 

Foneiko  I  wol  atboiae tmilie  heritage^ 
^ad  as  1  said,  hm  oi  your  court  a  page. 
If  that  ye  vouchsafe  that  in  this  place^ 
¥e  gtnmnt  me  to4ia«e  each  a  grac9» 
That  I  may  houe  nat  but  my  meat  and  drinkej 
Andibr  my  sustiiiannce  yet  wol  I  swinke. 

Chaucer.    Qf  jiriadne,  fd[»2ti7, 

I  mai  iut  a  leade  coiqpitetour  of  the  labour  of  old  Astrolo- 
gien,  and  hauelt  translated  in  mine  English  only  for  thy  doc- 
trine :  and  -w'ith  this  irvrerd  shal  I  «)cne  enuy. 

TH.  OftkeAttnluhiBy  fel.d6S. 

Therwas  aSiso  aumme,  apnoresse 

That  of  hire  smiling  waa  fal  sisaple  mnd  coy ; 

Him  greatest  othe  a'as  6vr  Seint  Eloy« 

Id.  The  Proiogue,  1. 12Q« 

Hits  goAdm  eart  with  try  boamea  bright 
Vowc  yoked  stedea  fvHtlilFeventofhew, 
But  beU  or  tiriair  through  tbe  spheres  drew. 

Id.  The  Ttstament  o/Creteide,  fol.  195. 

Jtef  meat  or  drinke  sho  drtssed  her  to  Ke 

jhk  a  darke  corner  of  the  hous  alone. 

And  on  this  wise  wepiog  she  made  her  mone. 

Id.  lb.  foL  19^ 

That  she  is  deade  thei  speken  all. 
But  plaLoly  howe  it  is  befall 
'Hie  matter  in  so  UtteU  throwe, 
In  ooetbe  lAiere  migbt  no  man  knotre, 
Atf  tkei  that  wwen  «t  Ike  dede. 

Gmoer,    Conf.  Am.  book  iii.  foL  56. 


TUl»Deaopbona  vrfd  Aartbenaay 
Her  pavpoee  toldeii,  as  it  was. 
Thai  setton  all  still  and  herde, 
Was  none  b%u  Nestor  him  answerde. 

Id,  lb.  book  m.  M.  n. 

For  thilke  honour,  which  Aaron  toke. 
Shall  none  reccue,  as  seith  tfhe  boke, 
But  he  be  cleped,  as  he  was. 

J^7&.boek)l.fol.46. 

What  therefore  schulen  we  seie,  the  lawc  Is  symie  ?  Ood  fcn^ 
bede,  "bat  I  know  ndt  synne,  htt  bi  Isfwe,  far  I  wietfevotttaa 
couottyngwM  synoe,  6i«  Ibr  tkolawe  selde  tkon  ehah  nutoooeJIto* 

mel^,    JUmuBj^nst  €L«TiL 

What  vhal  we  say  tfaea,  is  the  lawe  synne,  €rod  foiMl ;  In*  C 
InenFe  noit  what  aynne  measte  bui  by  Hhe  law,  lor  I  bad  «ot 
knowen  that  laste  had  meant*  eefetpte  the  lawe  had  say d,  thoa 
shalt  not  luste.  Bible,  1551.  Romant^  ch.  rii. 

TuUey  before  bym  affyrmed,  that  aman  may  not  be  an  oratonr, 
heaped  with  praise,  but  if  he  haue  gotten  the  Vnowlege  of  all 
thingesi  md  aMes  of  gKateatifrnpevtaaee* 

Str  Tkiium  Bfyvt.    7%t  tfbetraasr,  M.  46. 

Hail  holy  light,  ofapring  of  heav'n  first-born. 

Or  of  th'^etemid  coetemal  beam 

May  1  expreis  thee  unblam'd  ?  eiace  ^od  is  Ught, 

And  never  6tff  in  anapproaclied  light, 

Bwelt  from  eternity. 

MiUtmL    Para^lM  Xesf ,  book  ili.  k  4* 

BvT^  (ffoot)  is  the  imperatiye  hot,  of  the  A.  S.  baton. 


to  kM,  i  e  to  tiiperadd,  to  su^y,  ia  suhstitute^  to 
atone  for,  to  oompeitsatc  widi,  to  remedy  iintb,to  make 
amends  with,  to  add  something  more  in  order  to  make^ 
up  a  deficiency^  in  semethtog  else.  See  Tooke,  vol.  i. 
Dr.  Jamieson  denies  tiratt  there  is  any  such  word  as 
bot-an.  The  Tcrb,  he  says,  is  bet-an.  But  boetan,  or 
botan  exists  with  the  usual  prefix  ge,  sc.  ge-boetan. 
See  to  Boot.  In  Luk4%,  ch.  yiii.  ver.  9  and  14,  Wiclif 
uses  but,  the  Modern  Version  and.  In  the  Version  of 
the  Psalms  in  the  BooHr  of  Common  Prauer,  Psalm  cxv. 
ver.  5,  'S,  7,  ond  is  the  conjunction  used  ;  in  the  B3)le 
Terslon  but. 

Jloteto  seggc  ssortlyche,  ]7er  nai  v«r  ae  nor. 

Of prowesse  ne  of  cortesye^  in  fe  worl  ys  per. 

R,  XStoucnter,  p.  39I« 

So  that  king  l%ilip  was  annyd  thor  alle  thing 
That  there  was  of  Urn  word  aon,  biOe  al  of  iGohaid  die  king. 

id.  p.  487. 

Bot  yt  most  partie  algate  was  slayn, 

^at  with  lifc  fled  I  trowe  )ie  were  fulle  fayn. 

R.  Bnmmei,  p^  31* 

An  abbot  of  iSnistroen,  Edwvrd  nis  name  is  vaid. 

He  did  make  a  tomnbe,  Edgar  n  to  Isy, 

Sot  It  was  ouer  litelle,  in  til  maner  way.         Id.  p.  36. 

Botys  Ms  fidrldc  Ad  hts  quaitffise, 
•    jNrt  Bdmond  wilk  Rnoiltemfctte  m  boq  wyie. 

JK  p.  4r. 

Bot  of  that  wikkednea,  )«t  mea  nld  haf  wpohoa, 
Wae  boi^  mone  no  lesse  of  ^r  penance  spoken. 

Id.  p.  77, 

]w  londea  wild  he  noaht  ^Id,  >at  he  of  Eoberd  wan, 
JBb<  haf  >»  he  wilde,  &  holde  fier  any  man..       /d.  p.  99* 

Bot  >ei  be  of  >i  futh,  els  do  ]wl  wrongs 

>el  stand  idle  to  gode  grsAhy  wtei  ^u  art  }am  among. 

Id.  p.  193. 

Aslene  wuhh  hors  asis  a  n&e. 
And  he  waa  not  right  fat,  I  undertake  ; 
But  loked  holwe«  and  theito  aoberlf* 

Chaucer.    Prologue,  L  291. 

I  woU  not  teOen  eke  how  they  all  gon 
Home  til  Athenes  whan  the  play  is  don-; 
But  shortly  to  the  point  now  wol  I  wende, 
▲ad  nakaawf  av  longe  talc  an  endew 

Id.    The«M^ghtoeTMk,L267^ 

Now  harkeneth,  quod  tlie  miller,  sll  and  some  $ 
But  first  I  make  a  protestatioun. 
That  I  am  dronke,  f  know  It  Ivy  my  ooan : 
And  Iborefera  tf  tiit  I  mispelsa  or  aay, 
WiSait  the^e  o£  Southwerk^  I  yon  pray. 

Id.  The  MiUorU  Prologue,  1.  3139. 

Ai/lutB  disripHs  azidon  him  wbat  this  pand)le  was. 

WicUf,    JUcile,  ch.  Tfi!. 

And  hii  discipki«ikedlda^  aaying,  what  might  tUs  parable  be. 

Bihk.    Modem  Voreim.  Luhe,  ch.  nii.  t.  9. 

But  that,  that  fel  among  diomes  ben  these  that  herden,  and  of 
biaineMb  and  liohessu  <&  kistis  of  lyf  thei  gon  forth  and  ben 
«««W:*T,ryng.nlorthaofr«it.    ^^^    ^^^^ 

,4tfbifthat»  wluch  fell  among  fhomes,  are  they,  which  wbea  thcrr 
haTe  heard,  go  forth,  and  are  choked  with  caret  «nd  riches^  and 
plemeitof  thirlife,  aad  bring  no  fruit  to  peifbctlon. 
'^  Bible,    Modem  Version,  Luhe,  ch.  Tiii*  ▼.  14. 

^aTTOtJa  a  wonder '«falagc» 

Whan  tkat««icke  wotfthk  fcpaf% 

iQrtede,  wbat  an  ka  bee. 

Wool  aske  and  ckume  propertie 

In  fhynge,  to  whicbe  he  bmAnD  tifi^ 

Bat  ondljr  0f  hisgreift  miglft. 

'Otfu/eTt    U9iif*  jitM,  aoOK  n« 


BUT. 


BUT 


BUT 
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Witb  taryin;  he  held  mc  so, 
TH  whan  I  wolde,  and  might  noaght, 
I  sot  what  thyng  was  In  mj  thoogll* : 
Or  it  was  drcde^  or  it  was  shOTW, 
AawuK  m  ttaaest  or  ia.  game, 
I  wote  there  ia  long  tyme  passed, 
Bvt  yet  is  not  the  loue  lassed, 
Whiche  I  mto  my  tady  haae. 

Gtwer,    Cmf.  Am.  book  ir.  fol.  €5. 

Ai^  now  hee  leasts  them  whom  he  formerly  threatened,  and 
tnnics  their  fear  into  wonder ;  all  unequall  lore  is  not  partiall ; 
allthebretheren  are  entertaiBed  bountifully,  but  Benjamin  hath  a 
ive  fold  pOTtios.  JUmlL     Cottt.  CfJoMphj  t.  i.  p.  817. 

And  yet  there  were  in  his  time  most  flunons  and  wortliie  painters 

whom  he  had  advamiced,  whose  works  when  he  beheld,  he  wootd 

them  an,  howbeit,  aot  witkout  a  Au/,  for  hb  ordinarifl 

this  ;  keva  is  an  exeeUeot  picture  hat  that  it  waateth 

mthiiiff.  H^iiamL    P/iiue,  t  f^l.  537. 

2  ihiT.  Be  of  good  eomfort,  sonkKer, 

The  prince  hath  sent  us  to  you. 
LiBU.    Do  you  think  I  may  live  ? 
2  Pbt.  Re  alters  hourW,  strangely. 
1  far.  Yes,  you  may  Hre  :  but 
Leob.       Vineiy  kutitd,  doctor. 


mid  Fkfcker.  The  UumMtrvu  ZiettiMmiU,  act  usc  $• 

As  far  oore  Ood,  he  is  in  heaaea,  ke  doefk  wkatsoaaerk 
plcaaetkkym. 

Tktyr  images  are  bmt  syYuer  and  gold«,  tuen  the  woccka  of 
Bens  haades. 

Tliey  kaoe  mouthes,  and  speak  not :  eyes  hane  they,  but  thej 
senot. 

IWy  kaf«  eaves,  &  hears  not:  sosas  have  tkay,  but  Aey 
aaettaol. 

ney  hana  liaades  and  handle  not,  fete  hane  they,  htt  thej 
cannot  go,  neither  cA  they  speake  thorow  their  throte. 

They  that  made  them,  are  lyke  mto  them,  and  so  are  all  suche 
at  pot  tiieyr  tfuste  in  them.  Bibie,  1551.  Aala*  czr. 


abut.)  Cbt;g;i»pe,  tbattke  fr.-''6(miistheend,  bead,      BOT. 
poiat,  tip,  or  top,  the  extreme  or  utmost  part,  (in       jr 
length)  of  any  tbing ;   bouter,  to  tbrust,  put,  force,  w^'^^^^HER 
push  forward  ;**  sc.  the  end  or  bead.     It  is  applied  to 
the  action  of  the  ram  in  tbrasting  or  pnsbtng  forward ; 
of  the  warlike  engine,  so  called, — ^to  any  thing  bar4i 
knobby,  or  obtuse,  like  the  head  of  a  ram  ;  thus  the 
hut-end,  a  butt  or  block.     Also  to  any  tbing  projected ; 
brougbt  or  placed  forward,  sc  as  a  mark  ;  an  object 
to  aim  at.  Met.  A  bui  for  wit. 

Litoe  to  a  ram  that  buis  with  horned  head* 

So  spurr*d  he  forth  his  horse  with  desp'rato  raee» 

Fairfax,     Godfrey  t^  B0ulog-mey  hook  tU.  at,  88k 

Round  abont  the  charet  rode  ccccc.  men  of  armes,  all  la 
blacke  harness  &  their  horses  barded  blacky  with  the  bui  of  thefir 
speres  rpward.  Hall,     The  tenth  yere  of  Kyng  Henry  V» 

And  for  all  his  strength,  (he)  puthym  by  strong  strokes  from  tha 
barriers,  and  with  the  but  end  of  the  spore  stcake  the  Almaina 
that  he  staggared,  6m/  for  all  that  the  Almayae  strake  strOgly  and 
hardly  at  the  duke.      Jd,   The  sixth  yere  of  Kyng  Henry  VHL 

They  were  never  f«p»ed  till  that  the  foremoatware  within  the 
outer  court,  and  the  whole  company  in  the  churck-yard,  not  two 
pair  of  butt  length  distant  from  the  town. 

HiAoty  rf  ihg  Me/ormmMem^  fol.  90. 


Tlius  with  the  year 


Seasons  return,  but  not  to  me  retorns 
Day,  or  the  sweet  approach  of  cv*a  or  mom^ 
Or  sight  of  Teraal  Uoom,  or  sumnser's  rasa. 
Or  flocks,  or  hesdi,  or  lioman  face  divine ; 
But  cloud  in  stead,  and  erer-during  dark 
Surrounds  me. 

Miiton,     Paretihe  Lost,  book  ill.  ▼.  ti. 

But,  to  abut,  Mr.  Tooke  thinks  is.from  the  "  A.  S. 
hoda,  the  first  outward  extremity  of  any  thing.**  The 
propoeitioo,  utan,  9ut,  with  the  prefix  he,  appears  to 
lead  more  obviously  to  this  '*  outward  extremity." 
See  Butt  (as  a  ram.) 

To  but  is — to  be  on,  to  touch  on,  the  outward  extre- 
mity ;  to  be  or  touch  upon  the  confines  or  borders  ; 
to  border  upon. 

And  AatSoche  is  a  ei^  whicke  was  in  ojde  tyme<yf  m  great 
fame  and  power  that  so  muche  parte  of  all  the  coiintcy  of  Syria 
as  rcacheth  vnto  Clcilie  &  butteth  upA  it,  had  the  name  geuen  it 
Ibcacof.  UdmiL    iMhe,  Pnfmee^yiA. 

the  sea  and  land  (quoth  she)  my  sonnes  you  get. 
Yon  find  a  way  bow  you  may  them  divide  : 

Hm  Hmftque  flood  betweene  you  both  is  set. 
For  konadaof.both  it  buts  on  eklierside. 

Mirromrfwr  Magietrmitt,  kk,  176. 

And  Baraidale  4kaiie  -doth  kutt  om  Dan's  wtll-watar*d  ground. 

Drayton.     Pofy-oibwrn^  6bag-  M. 

Here  are  true  riches,  large  possessions  indeed  ;  a«di  aa  ana  not 


l»alilfleMte^,  teapMoeof  grouad,  ortoakia^imn, 
or  territory  upon  earth,  but  extend  themselves  over  the  wiele 
creation,  without  buttings  or  boundings  on  any  side. 

Bishop  Beveridffe.    Serm&n  TS, 

But,  n.  ^  (As  a  ram).  Bout,  Spehnan  says,  is  the 
But,  v.  >end  of  a  thing,  and  abbouter  is  to  thrust 
BoTTKNB. J  forth  the  end.  (See  Abut  and  But,  to 


So  as  this  regard  be  had  of  exchange,  that  the  upper  end  of  the 
hord,  which  grew  to  the  head  of  the  tree,  bee  fitted  to  the  nether 
hinge  or  hooke  of  the  dore ;  and  contrariwise  the  butt  end,  serve 
the  higher.  HoUand.    P/iaic,  K  foL  490. 

Lalbs.  Sweete  Lbopc,  I  have  alamb 
Newly  waaaed  firom  the  dam. 
Of  the  jight  kind  it  ia  notted^ 
Naturally  with  purple  spotted. 
Into  laughter  'twill  not  you 
To  see  how  prettily  t  will  buttjom, 
Drayton,     The  Second  Nymphmt.  The  Museo  Efyshtm, 

At  the  last,  when  the  skirmish  was  very  hot,  and  evening  now 
come  on,  one  exceeding  atroag  ram  among  otker  enfiota  was 
kfonght  forward  which  with  puahes  thick  and  thaeefiald  buttod 
apon  that  round  tower,  at  which  in  the  foonar  siege,  I  said,  tha 
aitie  by'a  breach  was  layed  open. 

Holland.    AmmianuOj  fol.  15  !• 

But  such  as  he  beheld  hang  off  from  that  increasing  sight. 
Such  would  he  bitterly  rebuke,  -and  with  disgrace  excite. 
Base  Argives,  blush  ye  not  to  stand,  as  made  for  buts  to  darts,' 

Chapman.    Homor*s  lUad,  book  iv.  fol.  55. 

It  ia  cammoaly  said,  that  trees  in  the  forest  fully  growne,  which 
have  stood  many  a  yeare,  and  namely  such  as  are  ready  to  ha 
latten  and  laid  alaag  far  timber,  prove  harder  to  he  hawed  and 
•ooaer  wax  drie,  if  a  man  touch  them  with  his  hand  belbre  hat 
set  the  edge  of  their  ax  to  their  butt. 

HoUand.    FUnie,  r.  ii.  fol,  176. 

I  mean  those  honest  gentlemen  that  are.  always  exposed  to  .the 
wit  and  raillery  of  their  well-wishers  and  companions,  that  are' 
pelted  by  men,  women,  and  ehildveo,  IManda  and  foea,  aad  In  a 
wosd,  abind  as  bttt.  J^Nvf a/ar.  No*  47* 

**  Virtne  and  social  love,"*  he  said, 
And  hoooor  f^om  the-  hMd  wese  fliedy 
The  patriots  now  like  other  folks, 
Were  nude  the  butt  of  vulgar  jokes. 

E.  Moor..    The  Trial  tf  SeSm, 

B^Tj  in  Zoelogf^,  tkc  imsa/t  given  to  the  J^leurotteate$ 

Re9U$,  or  Flounder. 
BUTCHER^  9.^  Fr.  bomehM,  from  tbe  Xat.  buccti, 
Bi^TCBBa,  a«  I  wkenee  also  boucker  and  bouckerie,  § 
KiE^T(UiBmiN«,  \butehen^  tboge  wha  prepara  thiagft 
Bir^TCBBBi^Y,  I  whicb  serve  od  buMm  dUndam^ 
Bu^rcBEBV.       J  Of  this  opinion  are  Caseneuve  and 

•them.   See  in  Menage,  who  himself  secnu  to  prefer 

k$e€ea,  a  Diorsel ;  but  buceea  is  itself  from  bucca. 
To  butcluf,  as  BOW  applied,  ia  to  slay  or  slaugbtev ; 

to  kill^  to  put  to  death,  to  aiurder. 
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To  punyshen  on  pillories,  and  on  pynyng  stoles 

As  bakers  and  brewers,  houchen  and  cokes 

For  yees  men  do^  most  harme.  to  jw  mene  pnple. 

Pier*  Phuhman,     Vision,  p.  42. 

The  parson  shereth»  tbeyicare  shaueth,  the  parish  priest  polleth, 
the  frier  scrapethy  and  the  pardoner  pareth,  we  lackebut  a  butcher 
to  puUe  of  the  skinne.  TyndaiL     Worket,  fol.  136. 

But  whosoeuer  was  the  manqueller  of  this  hoty  man,  it  shall 
appeare,  tliat  both  the  murtherer  and  the  consenter,  had  condigne 
and  not  vndeserued  punishement,  I'or  their  bloudy  stroke  and 
httekcriy  act.  ffali.    The  tenth  yere  of  Kyng  Edward  IV. 

He  slewe  with  hu  owne  handes  King  Henry  the  sixt  being 
prisoner  in  the  Tower,  as  mcnnc  constantly  saye,  and  that  without 
cOmaundement  or  knowledge  of  the  King,  whiche  would  Tn> 
doubtedly  yf  he  had  entended  that  tbinge,  haue  appointed  that 
hoocheriy  office  to  some  other  then  his  owne  borne  brother. 

Sir  Thomas  More,     Wbrhes,  fol.  37. 

■  He  was  finte' hanged  vpon  a  tree  lyke  as  an  oxe  is  hftged  in  the 
bochery^  and  there  dismebered,  as  first  y*  armes,  and  after  the 
legges  cut  from  his  body,  and  lastly  his  bed  stricken  of,  and  the 
trunk  of  his  body  hagcd  in  chayncs  rpon  the  cOmon  gybet  of 


Parys. 


Fabyan.    Sejnn.  P,  PhilUpi  de  Valoys, 
A  third  murmur 


Pierced  mine  unwilling  eares. 
Org.  That  Ithocles 

Was  murthered,  rather  butchered,  had  not  brarery 
.Of  an  undaunted  spirit,  conquering  terror, 
Proclaimed  his  last  act  triumph  over  ruin. 

Ford,    The  Broken  Heart,  act  r.  sc.  2. 

And  therefore  wonder  not  (I  say)  that  now  the  deril  rageth  in 
bis  obedient  senrants,  wily  Winchester,  dreaming  Duresme>  and 
bloody  Bonner  with  the  rest  of  their  bloody  butchery  brood. 

Knox,    History  of  the  Reformation,  fol.  55. 

The  second  is  a  butcher's  daughter,  and  sometimes  brings  a 
quarter  of  mutton  from  the  slaughter-house  orer  night  against 
a  market  day,  and  once  buried  a  bit  of  it  in  the  ground,  as  a  known 
receipt  to  cure  warts  on  her  hands.  TatUr,  No.  21. 

Bat  among  all  our  methods  of  moring  pity  or  terronr,  there 
IS  none  so  absurd  and  barbarous,  and  what  more  exposes  us  to 
the  contempt  and  ridicule  of  our  neighbours,  than  that  dreadfull 
butchering  of  one  another,  which  is  so  rery  frequent  upon  the 
Engliah  stage.  Spectator,  No.  44. 

I  set  ye  come,  and  havock  loose  the  reins, 
A  general  groan  the  general  anguish  speaks, 

Tlie  stately  stag  falls  butchered  on  the  plains. 
The  dew  of  death  hangs  clammy  on  his  cheeks. 

Lovibond,     On  Rural  Sports, 

The  butcheries  of  Julius  Cssar  alone,  are  calculated  by  some- 
iiody  else ;  the  numbers  lie  has  been  a  means  of  destroying  haro 
been  reckoned  at  1,200,000. . 

Burke,    A  Vindication  of  Naturai  Society, 

BuTCHXB  Bird,  in  Zoology » a  species  of  Shrike, 

BUTEA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  plants,  class  DtadeU 
phia,  order  Decandria.  Generic  character  :  calyx  sub- 
bilabiate  ;  standard  of  the  corolla  very  long,  lanceolate ; 
legume  compressed^  membranaceous^  one-seeded  at 
the  apex. 

This  genus  contains  two  species^  natives  of  the  East 
Indies.  Roxburgh,  Plants  ofCorcmandel,  tab.  !21  and  29. 

BUTESHIRE,  a  County  on  the  west  coast  of  Scot- 
land, composed  wholly  of  islands  lying  in  the  Frith  of 
Clyde.  These  are  the  islands  of  Bute,  Arran,  Cum- 
braes,  Inchmarnoch,  and  a  few  other  small  islets.  Bute, 
which  gives  name  to  the  County,  is  about  fifteen  miles 
long,  and  between  three  and  four  broad  ;  and  is  situ- 
Sitoation.  ated  near  the  shore  of  Argyleshire  ;  but  is  so  deeply 
indented  with  bays  that  in  some  places  the  heads  of 
these  are  not  more  than  a  mile  from  each  other.  The 
whole  surfiice  contains  about  30,000  acres  of  land, 
more  than  half  of  which  is  capable  of  tillage.    The 


island  is  rather  low,  as  few  of  the  hills  exceed  200  feet  BITTE. 
in  height.  The  climate  is  moist  and  mild,  and  nearly  SHIRE, 
double  the  quantity  of  rain  falls  as  on  the  eastern  coast  aimVlL 
of  Scotland.  Snow,  however,  seldom  lies  more  than  ^^ 
a  few  hours,  and  the  thermometer  does  not  often  fall  ^^^V'** 
more  than  two  or  three  degrees  below  the  freezing 
point.  All  the  crops  common  to  the  lowlands  of  Scot- 
land are  cultivated  here  ^  and  considerable  attention 
has  lately  been  paid  to  the  improvement  of  its  agri- 
culture, by  the  present  Marquess  of  Bute,  to  whom 
about  seven-eighths  of  the  island  belongs.  Slate  and 
limestone  abound  in  several  parts,  and  beds  of  sea- 
shells  are  found  near  the  western  shore,  which  is  also 
plentifully  supplied  with  sea-weed.  Fish  are  numerous 
along  its  coasts,  and  the  herring  fishery  has  16ng  been 
a  profitable  source  of  employment,  but  little  attention 
is  paid  to  the  other  kinds.  The  only  town  is  Rothsay, 
which  has  a  good  Imrbour,  and  the  vessels  belonging 
to  it  a  few  years  ago  carried  a  burden  of  nearly  5200 
tons.  A  regular  communication  is  maintained  by 
packets  with  Greenock,  and  boats  sail  daily  to  Largs 
in  Ayrshire.  The  ruins  of  Rothsay  Castle,  which  was 
once  inhabited  by  Scottish  monarchs  still  remain ;  Knd 
Mount  Stewart,  the  seat  of  the  Marquess  of  Bute,  is  a 
handsome  house  surrounded  with  gardens  and  pleasure 
grounds,  and  commanding  a  fine  prospect  of  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  as  well  as  of  the  opposite 
shore. 

The  island  of  Arran  has  already  been  described. 
The  Cumbraes  are  two  small  islands  near  the  coast  of  Smaller 
Ayrshire,  but  are  included  in  the  County  of  Bute.  The  '"*"'°*r 
largest  contains  about  four  square  miles,  half  of  which 
is  .cultivated.  The  other  is  still  less,  but  is  distin- 
guished by  a  lighthouse,  and  supports  a  few  families 
and  a  great  number  of  rabbits.  Inchmarnoch  is  a  beau- 
tiful islet  on  the  south-west  of  Bute,  and  took  its 
name  from  a  chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Marnoch,  the 
ruins  of  which  are  still  visible.  The  whole  surface  does 
not  exceed  a  square  mile,  and  like  the  others^  is  par- 
tially cultivated.  Fladda  and  Lamlash  are  other  two 
islets  belonging  to  this  County ;  the  former  near  the 
east  coast  of  Bute,  the  latter  opposite  the  harbour  of 
that  name  in  the  island  of  Arran. 

Buteshire  comprises  five  parishes  and  the  Royal 
burgh  of  Rothsay,  which  joins  with  some  places  in 
Ayrshire  in  electing  a  Member  of  Parliament ;  the 
County  also  sends  one  alternately  with  Caithness.  The 
population  was, 

^ISi ::::::::  ls:S5i '«*=""«  spercent  R^,uao. 

1821 13,797}  Increase  13  per  cent. 

Of  this  last  number  there  were  6484  males,  and  7323 
females ;  also  the  employments  of  the  people  were  as 

follows : 

Families. 

In  agriculture     1314 

In  trade  and  manufieurtures    ....      720 

In  all  other  pursuits 811 

BUGLER, 

Bc/TLBftAOB, 

Bu^TLBRSBip,   S    A  botteler  or  botUer,  See  Bottub. 

Bu'tlbry, 

Bi/tlerbss. 

Bedwer  yt  botiler  kynge  of  Normandjre, 
Nom  al  80  iQ  ys  Half  a  iiayr  compaii)'e 
Of  on  syuryte,  rerto  seriiy  of  ^  botelerye, 

B,  Ohueester,  p.  191. 


HUT 


BUT 
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I  am  neither  Enocke  ne  Helf 
Ne  Romalai  ne  Gaaemede 
That  were  bore  rp  as  men  rede 
To  Leaueo  with  dan  Jupiter 
And  made  the  goddes  hotel  er. 

Chancer.    Second  Booke  o/F0me,  (oh  277. 

Cupide  is  bottler  of  bothe  ; 
Whiche  to  the  lecfe,  and  to  the  lothe. 
Yeueth  of  the  swete,  and  of  the  soure . 
That  some  laugh,  and  some  loure. 

Oowtr.    Con/,  jim.  book  ri.  fol.  130. 

And   restored   the    chiefe  huttelar  mto    hys   huttelartkyppe 
•gajne  and  he  reached  the  cuppe  into  Pharaos  hande. 

JSible,  1551.     Gemttii,  ch.  xh 


And  then  was  spred 


A  table  which  the  butter  set  with  bread. 

Chmpman.    Homer't  Otfystey,  book  rii.  fol.  103. 

And  euery  one,  so  kindl^r  come,  he  gaue 
His  sweet  wine  cup  ;  which  none  was  let  to  bane 
Before  thislenentb  yeare,  landed  him  from  Troy  i 
Wliich  now  the  bntUrestt  had  leaoe  t'emplov. 

Id,    lb.  book  uL  fol.  43. 

Th«  letter,  notwithstan^ng  the  poor  butler**  manner  of  writing 
it,  gare  ns  such  an  idea  of  our  good  old  friendj  that  upon  the 
fcading  of  it  there  was  not  a  dry  eye  in  the  club. 

Spectator,  No.  517. 

It  seems  my  entertainer  was  all  this  while  only  the  butler,  who 
in  hit  master^s  absence,  had  a  mind  to  cut  a  figure,  and  to  be  for 
a  wiiile  the  gentleman  himself,  and  to  say  the  truths  he  talked 
politics  aa  well  as  most  country  gentlemen  do. 

Goldemitk.    The  Hear  of  Wake/Uld,  ch.  xix« 

Prizage,  by  charter  of  Edward  I.  was  ^exchanged  into  a  dutr  of 
%u  for  ercry  ton  imported  by  merchant-strangers,  and  called 
bmiliermge,  becanse  paid  to  the  King's  butler. 

Blackttone.    Commentaries,  book  1.  ch.  Tiii. 

BUTOMUSj  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  plants^  class 
Enneantiria,  order  Hexagynia.  Generic  character : 
calyx  none  3  petals  six ;  capsules  six,  many-seeded. 

The  only  species  of  this  genus  is  the  B.  umbeliatus, 
or  Flowering  Rush,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
Liliaceeus  plants  of  Britain. 


BUTTER,  V. 
Bi/ttbb,  n. 

Bu^TTERLIKB, 

Bu'ttxrmilk, 

BO^TTERY, 

Bc'ttbry-bar, 
Bu'ttkry-hatch, 
Bo'ttbr-fly, 
bu^ttrr-qukam. 


Lat.  butyrum;  Fliny  (xxviii.9.) 
says  that  butyrum  took  its  name 
e  bubulo;  the  Gr.  potnupoy, 
being  compounded  of  fiovf,  bos, 
^and  Tvpot,  aliquid  coagulatum; 
sc.  a  coagulated  substance  pro- 
cured from  the  milk  of  kine. 
To  butter  is  to  cover,  rub  or 

_  spread  over — ^this  substance. 

Butterfiy,  (A.  S.^ butter-JUge ;  Ger.  butter-Jiiege ; 
Dutch,  butter-vUege ;)  Junius  thinks  is  so  called  from 
iu  buttery  softness. 

Bo^  bred  and  ale  bolere  melke  and  chese. 

Piers  Ptoukman,     Vision,  p.  1 12. 

For  when  he  speaketh  of  my  lucre  in  good  faith  he  maketh  me 
laugh,  and  so  I  wene  he  maketh  many  mo  too,  that  knowe  well 
(God  bee  thanked)  that  I  bane  not  so  mnche  lucre  thereby  that  I 
stande  in  so  great  peryll  of  chokyng  with  lucre,  as  Tyndall 
tnndfth  in  dannger  of  choking  (God  saue  the  man)  with  the 
boats  of  6Mrfre4f  beere.        Sir  Thomas  More,  fforhes,  fol.  i23. 

To  band  the  ball  doth  cause  the  coine  to  wast. 

It  melts  aa  butter  doUi  against  the  sunne  : 
Nangbt  sane  thy  payne,  when  play  doth  cease,  yon  hast . 
To  study  then  is  best  when  all  is  donne. 

Turbervile.    To  his  Friend  P.  Ifc. 

And  the  maior  of  Oxford  kept  the  buttru  barre,  and  Thomas 
Wiat  was  chiefe  eurer  for  Sir  Henry  Wiat  his  father. 

HmlL    The  25M  yere  ofKyng  Henry  VllL  fol.  217. 

VOL.  XIX. 


I  know  what's  what.    I  know  on  which  ild« 
My  bread  is  buttered. 
Guz.   Buttered?  Dutch  again  : 

You  come  not  with  the  intention  to  affiront  us. 

Ford,    The  Lady's  Trial,  act  ii.  8C  1. 

It  is  said,  that  a  certain  dame  or  good  wife  of  Lacedemon  went 
upon  a  time  to  visit  Bcrronice,  the  wife  of  Deiotarus,  but  when 
they  approached  near  together,  they  turned  awav  immediately  one 
from  the  other :  the  one,  as  it  should  seem,  abhoring  the  smel  of 
rank  butter,  and  the  other  offended  with  the  perfume  of  a  sweet 
oyntment  or  pomander.  Holland.    Plutarch,  fol.  909. 

There  is  little  reason  to  doubt,  but  that  the  same  soul  which 
before  acted  the  body  of  the  silkworm  doth  afterwards  act  that  of 
the  butterjty,  upon  which  account  it  is,  that  this  hath  been  made 
by  Christian  theologers  an  emblem  of  the  resurrection. 

Cudworth.    Intellectual  System,  fol.  868. 

Being  settled  at  Durham,  he  fortli^th,  out  of  a  great  vast  hall 
in  the  castle  there,  did  take  as  much  away  as  made  afvre  buttery 
and  a  pantry,  eren  to  the  pulpits  or  galleries  on  each  side  of  the 
hall.  Wood,    jlthenee  Oxon.  fol.  665. 

Ma.  Now  nr,  thought  is  free :  I  pray  you  bring  your  hand  to 
th'  buttry "barre,  and  let  it  drinke. 

Shahspeare.     Twelfth  Night,  fol.  256. 

Clo.  He  rime  you  so,  eight  yeares  together ;  dinners,  and  sup« 
pers,  and  sleeping  hours  excepted :  it  is  the  right  butter-womens 
ranke  to  markeL  Id.    AsyouJAhe  it,  fol.  195. 

Or  to  see  his  wife  at  once 

Branch  his  brow  and  break  his  sconce, 

Or  to  hear  her  in  her  spleen 

CaUet  like  a  butter-quean. 

Bichard  Brathwait,  in  Ellis. 

Sub.    Yes,  in  your  master's  house. 

You,  and  the  rats,  here,  keep  possession. 
Make  it  not  strange.  I  know,  yo*  were  one,  could  keepe 
The  buttry -hatch  still  lock'd,  and  save  the  chippings. 
Ben  Jonton,     The  Alchemist,  fol.  529. 

A  pye  which  still  retains  his  proper  name, 

Though  common  grown,  yet,  with  white  sugar  strow'd 

And  Suiter* d  right  its  goodness  is  allow'd. 

King,    Art  of  Coohery. 

These  wise  traders  regulate  their  beantiea  as  they  do  their 
butter,  by  the  pound.  Spectator,  No.  ^. 

My  name  in  sure  recording  page 

Shall  time  itself  o'erpowV, 
If  no  rude  mice,  with  envious  rage. 

The  buttery  books  devour. 

Smart,     On  tahing  a  Batchelor*s  degree. 

Not  gaudy  butterjties  are  Lico's  game ; 
But  in  effect,  his  chase  is  much  the  same. 

Young.    Love  of  Fame.    Satire  4« 

On  each  side  of  the  rump  of  birds  is  observed  a  small  nipple^ 
yielding  upon  pressure  a  butterlihe  substance,  which  the  bird  ex* 
tracts  by  pinching  the  pap  with  its  bill. 

Paley.    Theology,  ch.  xiii. 

Beckmann  has  expended  much  learning,  {Hitt,  of 
Inventions,  ii.  37^,)  in  investigating  the  knowledge 
which  the  ancients  possessed  of  Butter.  It  seenos 
that  more  than  one  grave  work  has  been  written  on  this 
inquiry  ;  for  the  Professor  not  only  refers  to  Martini 
Schoockiirracto/tM  deBuiyro,  cut  accessit  ejusdem  diatriba 
tie  aversatione  casei,  and  to  Tobis  VValtheri  Dissertatio 
tie  Butyro,  but .  he  also  expresses  the  most  ardent 
curiosity  to  become  acquainted  with  the  contents  of 
another  tract,  of  which  he  only  knew  the  name,  Con- 
rad! Gesneri  Libelhts  de  lacte  et  operibus  lactariis.  The 
translators  of  the  Septuagint  Version  of  the  Old  Testae 
ment,  by  adopting  the  word  fiihvpou  for  the  Hebrew 
ntnon,  have  led  to  a  false  belief,  that  in  the  several 
.passages  in  which  this  latter  word  occurs.  Butter  is 
intended.    The  chief  Biblical  critics^  however^  have 
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IBCTTFR.  agreed  that  QbomeoA  does  not  mesn  Butter,  Init  some 
liquid,  either  milk  or  cream,  or  a  preparation  from  one 
of  them,  which  when  drunk  possessed  intoxicating 
qualitieA.  Soch  is  odd  to  be  the  effect  of  mare's  milk. 
It  need  scarcely  be  added,  that  a  judgment  upon  this 
point  must  not  be  formed  from  our  own  authorized 
translation ;  since  m  all  the  cases  (and  in  some  even 
more  strongly  than  in  the  SepCoagint,  as  for  instaoee 
Proverbs,  xxx.  S3,  in  which  the  Hebrew  speaks  not 
of  churning  but  of  milking)  Butter  has  been  adopted 
as  an  expression  eqnivi^ent  to  the  original  Chameah. 

The  operation  in  which  Herodotus,  (iv.  9,)  dc« 
scribes  the  Scythians  to  have  employed  their  slaves, 
whom  they  had  previously  blinded*  notwithstanding  its 
obscurity  of  expression,  is  confirmed  by  a  passage  in 
Hippocrates,  (iv.)  writing  on  the  same  subject,  to  be 
churning  Butter  :  and  this  is  the  earliest  mention  of 
the  production  of  that  sobstance.  The  Physician  in 
other  places  has  adopted  another  word  irUynov  as 
synonymous  with  povrvpov ;  and  we  are  taught  that 
sriicfptov  was  borrowed  from  the  Phrygians,  (Fabricii 
Bh.  Grac.  iv.  671.)  The  £thk>pians  as  well  as  the 
Xiusitanians  according  to  Strabo,  (iii.  and  xvii.)  were 
acquainted  with  the  use  of  Butter :  and  a  wonderful 
quality  attached  to  it  is  said  to  be  known  to  elephants, 
(xv.)  Draughts  of  Butter,  we  are  told,  whenever 
these  animals  are  wounded,  will  make  the  weapon  fall 
out  from  their  bodies.  It  is  true,  that  this  extraordinary 
virtue  is  attributed  by  other  recorders  of  marvels,  not 
to  Butter  but  to  Oil,  (Arist.  i.j  £lian.  Hi^.  An,  iL  18.; 
Plin.  viii.  lO,)  and  after  all,  on  this  point,  we  imagine 
that  the  sage  Albertus  is  more  correct  than  any  of  these 
writers,  when  he  states  that  the  weapon,  in  order  to 
be  thus  affected  must  be  in  the  stomachy  nqt  in  the 
skin.  Quando  Elephanti  potant  oleuM,  si  m  eoruni  ventre 
estferrum  exirahitur  per  oleum, 

Dioscorides  very  distinctly  describes  the  process  of 
in^^«''"g  Butter :  by  shaking  the  richest  milk  in  a  vessel 
till  the  fat  is  separated  from  it.  He  mentious  its  lue 
when  melted,  as  an  article  of  food  instead  of  oil,  and 
unmelted  in  pastry  instead  of  iaX,  (ii.  81.)  Galen 
also  remarks,  thoit  Che  best  Butter  is  made  from  Cows 
milk,  whence  he  deduces  its  name,  (lib.  x.)  The  manner 
however  in  which  both  these  writers  mention  this  sub- 
stance, is  a  sufficient  proof  thai  it  was  not  of  familiar 
occurrence  in  their  times. 

The  chief  food  of  the  Germans,  as  described  by  all 
the  Roman  writers  who  have  treated  on  these  people, 
was  derived  from  the  dairy.  Csesar,  {de  B.  G.  vi.  ^S,) 
speaks  of  them  as  living  on  milk,  cheese,  and  meat. 
Strabo,  (iv.)  remarks  that  the  Britons,  though  resem- 
bling the  Celts  in  other  points,  were  not  sufficiently 
civilized  to  manufacture  cheese  ;  and  Pliny,  (xi.  41,) 
expresses  his  surprise,  that  those  whom  he  distia* 
suishes  by  the  sweeping  expression  of  Barbarians,  (and 
by  whom  it  is  probable  he  meant  the  Celts  in  generai») 
although  they  lived  on  milk,  knew  not  or  despbed  the 
art  of  making  cheese,  preferring  Butter,  which  they 
not  only  used  for  food  but  for  unction,  tt  is  made,  he 
aays,  bv  the  agitation  of  milk  in  long  vessels,  com^ 
pletely  co\*ered,  excepting  at  the  lid,  in  which  there 
are  small  holes,  (xxviii.  9.)  He  could  scarcely  hare 
described  a  modem  chum  omre  correctly  if  he  had 
written  with  one  before  him.  l*be  lac  concretum  which 
Tacitus  (fie  tnar.Oerm,  xxiii.)«86^ns  to  the  Germans  as 
food,  has  been  variooiAy  translated  Cheese  or  Butter. 
Brotier  {ad  lee.)  incUnes  to  the  latter,  and  in  order  to 


confirm  his  interpretation,  quotes  some  lines  from  BUTZE 
ApoUinaris  Sidonius,  which  may  be  eonsidered  as 
bearing  but  little  on  the  purpose;  for  the  Christian 
panegyrist  lived  more  than  three  centuries  after  the 
historian,  and  speaks  only  of  the  German  use  of 
Butter,  (if  it  be  not  rather  Buttermilk,)  as  a  nourisher 
of  the  hair. 

Infundens  acido  eomam  Bntyro 

Carm,  jdi.  1. 

The  deductions  which  Beckmaan  draws  from  the 
passages  which  he  has  gathered,  (and  it  is  probable 
that  his  diligence  has  collected  most  of  the  informa- 
tion which  is  to  be  gained  on  the  subject,)  are  these ; 
that  Butter  is  not  ^  Grecian,  much  less  of  Roman 
invention;  that  the  Greeks  were  made  acquainted 
with  it  by  the  Scythians,  the  Thracians,  and  the  Phry- 
gians ;  and  the  Bomans  by  the  people  of  Germany. 
He  is  of  opinion,  that  even  afiter  the  Romans  acquired 
the  knowledge  of  it,  it  was  used  by  them,  rather 
as  a  medicine  than  aJs  a  culinary  luxury:  a  point  upon 
which  the  silence  of  Apicius,  the  Corjrphosus  of  Gas-* 
trosophists,  may,  of  itself  alone,  be  deemed  conclusive. 

In  warm  countries  the  place  of  Butter  is  still  for  the 
most  part  supplied  by  oil.  In  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal, 
and  the  southern  parts  of  France,  it  is  to  be  purchased 
in  the  apothecaries  shops ;  and  the  difficulty  of  pre* 
serving  it  any  length  of  time,  is  an  effectual  barrier  to 
its  general  use.  The  ancients  appear  to  have  been 
wholly  deficient  in  the  art  of  giving  it  consistency. 

Butter  is  a  considerable  article  ^  trade  in  Englaad. 
That  made  fron)  the  cows  which  pasture  on  Epptng 
Forest,  and  which  are  thence  supposed  to  give  milk  of 
improved  flavour,  is  the  most  esteemed  in  London. 
The  Cambridgeshire  salt  Bilrtter,  and  thai  of  Uttoxeter 
in  Staffordshire,  are  highly  prized  in  the  market.  The 
annual  product  of  a  good  cow  averages  seven  pounds 
of  Butter  per  week  from  four  gatloos  of  milk,  for 
several  months  after  calving,  and  about  half  as  much 
of  each  for  the  remainder  of  her  time.  In  all  maUers 
connected  with  the  dairy,  perfect  cleanliness  is  the 
first  essential.  In  hot  weather  cream  should  he  churned 
within  three  days  :  in  severe  frosts  it  is  best  to  churn 
the  whole  of  the  mHk  daily.  Good  Batter  seldom 
comes,  (as  it  is  termed)  under  an  hour's  labour.  In 
summer  the  chum  should  be  cooled  with  water,  and 
the  cooler  it  is  made  the  better  it  woiks.  In  winter 
it  may  be  placed  near  the  fire,  but  as  this  injures  the 
Butter,  it  should  only  be  tried  in  case  of  absolute 
necessity ;  great  care  should  be  taken  to  move  the 
chum  equally.  When  the  Butter  is  obstinately  backward 
after  its  proper  length  of  working,  but  not  before,  it 
may  be  assisted  by  hidf  a  gill  of  vinegar  mixed  with  a 
small  quantity  ^  wnrra  milk.  After  it  is  made,  and 
the  milk  strained  off,  the  Butter  should  be  placed  in 
cold  water,  and  divided  into  small  lumps  on  a  sloping 
board.  It  should  then  be  well  beaten  with  wooden 
pats,  until  it  is  entirely  free  from  milk  and  quite  firm, 
cold  water  being  constantly  thrown  upon  it,  and  as 
much  fine  beaten  salt  being  added  as  may  be  considered 
necessary. 

Salt  Butter  is  generally  prepared  in  firkins.  It  is 
spread  in  thin  layers,  and  thoroughly  sprinkled  and 
wrought  with  salt,  then  gently  pressed  with  a  wooden 
rammer,  and  covered  at  top  with  a  layer  of  salt  an  inch 
in  thickness.  Any  cracks  and  interstices  which  are 
peroeived  on  the  few  first  days  of  barrelling,  should 
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WttSBL  be  filled  up  wilh  brine  before  ihe  bead  of  tbe  tub  ii 
—      frsiened.     Btoiter    auy  be    presenred  in    a  warm 

BVnnS.  climate  i»r  a  great  length  of  time,  by  being  pveviously 
'nelted.  For  tbts  pwrpoae  tbe  vesaei  containing  it 
ikRild  be  placed  in  an  outer  Teasel,  witb  water  gra* 
dually  bcated.  A  temperature  of  96^  suffices  to 
mrit  Butter.  Tke  pwer  parts  willlbrm  an  oil  on  the 
iwfiiee^  wbidi  as  it  eoola,  may  be  separated  from  ihe 
KsL  It  abould  be  salted,  and  if  an  ounce  of  fine 
boney  faemiaBed  with  each  pound  el  the  refined  Butter, 
it  will  inpaave  the  flavour,  and  assist  ia  making  it  keep 

f»r  sercsal  yean. 

Mvnwm-Bcn,  the  Bngla^  mme  of  the   TupUago 
fflfffffim 

MovnmmviMnBw,  m  Zoals^  &  name  given  to  the 


BUTTNBBIA,  hs  £oton9> a  gemaof  pianta,  dasa 
AatoNdriB,  order  AfcMM|g|iRia.  Qeaertcdmiaetart  eo<* 
nOa  five^fxtaloaa ;  nectary  of  five  leaves^  filanenta 
fasfffftfd  inta  the  base  of  the  nectary  $  eapeule  five* 


This  genaa  eoutaina  seven  secies,  natives  of  SeoA 
Amerka^aMi  the  West  Kidfes.  Cavaailks,  Diigertaikmtn 

BUTTOCK,.  De.  Thomaa  Hhdces  derives  fieom  haut, 
(Seeto  BDV>>and  A.SuAohf  in  Euf^h,  kaugh  ot 


Over  the  fciribiPto  the  hiuncb  boa. 

TVhereupan  Kanoa  tohe  Oamd's  aeniantes  &  sliaued  thS,  and 
ait  of  their  cootes  harde  hy  their  huttoeket  and  sent  them  awaye» 

BikU,  1561.     1  ChrmticU,  ch.  xix. 

Hier  o(  a  third  kind,  beiidet  that  they  be  otherwiae  Ulfavored 
jBongn,  carie  a  lothsome  and  odioua  smeO  with  them. :  they  are 
iharp  nuDped  and  pin  fo//ocAlalso. 

tMimnd    P/toM,  y.  ii.  £oL  370. 

The  IVogoloditee,  a  people  boimdhig^iipon  JBthiopia,  who  lire 
eoeiy  opDO.  theTeaiaoB  of  elephaati  flcab,  use  to  clime  treea  that 
\t  aeare  th^r  walfcey  and  there  take  a  stand :  from  thence  (letting 
ifl  tbm  heard  paste  qoletty  uadfer  the  trees)  they  leape  doune  on 
itt  l^N&ckm  of  the  himiatt.  14.  Jh,  r.  i.  M,  19f. 

Hia  body  large  and  deep,  hia  luitockt  broad 
Qkfz  incucation  of  intmnd  strength  : 
Be  sbevS  his  legs,  yvt  aefivew 

BWrWWi  e*     >    IV.  Sosfoar ;  It.  hoflxme,  from  Fh 
Bu^TTON,  R.  f  ftotttfer;  It.  hntiare,  to^dtire  fbrth^ 

Sv^TToir^aocc,    f  to  thrust  fi>rth>  to  protrude.    See 

The  noutt  is  applied^  to-  tilehudof  a  plant;  that 
which  »  thmst  ibrth>  so.  firvmi'the  stemorshootr;  to 
sny  thing  plaffsri  upon  satnsthing  dae^  and  paajaeting 
or  protruding  fioia  it  aa  a  coat  hutton^  a  door 
button. 

Ms  bonet  kmUnud.  with  goldy 
Ifis  caaelie  cap*  bcgavdfld  alL  with,  gsy^ 
UU  hnwibasf  hose»  with  linings  maniDold. 

Gascoigne,     Woodmantkip, 

For  in  their  sight,  aad  weefall  paiaatS4aaies9 
Behold  a  light  out  of  the  imttoH  sprang 
That  in  tip  of  Julus  cap  did  stand. 

Smrrty,    JSneitg  book  ii. 

But  the  danger  WMi  theft  H  she  should  be  adantted  to  her 
defence,  yet  the  princess  earcs  wonldbe  bmttmteduxid  deafa,  altho 
ahcLlhaald  coatfnse.  Gretuwey.     Tacitus,  foL  151. 

■  For  so  the.  shaftshe  pliea 

That  on  the  iuUmu  made  o£  gold  which  made  his  gbdle  fast, 
Aad  where  his  cnreta  doublewere,  theiall  of  it  she  plac't. 

Ckmpmm^    ffomtr't  Iliad,  book  iv.  fol.  53. 


He  wore  a  garland  of  roses  aad  myrtles  on  his  bead,  tad  on  BUnOM^ 
hia  shoulders  a  robe  like  an  imperial  mande,  white  aad  vnspotfed       j'^ 
all  over,  excepting  only,  that  where  it  was  clasped  at  his  breast,    BIJXOIC 
there  were  two  golden  turtle  doves  that  kutattfd  U  by  their  bills, 
which  were  wrought  in  rubies.  Taikr,  No.  120. 

At  the  same  time  we  hare  a  sett  of  gentlemen,  who  take  the 
liberty  to  appear  in  all  publick  places  without  any  butiofu  on 
their  coats,  which  Ibey  supply  with  several  little  sUver  hasps  ; 
tho*  our  freshest  adviaea  from  London  make  no  mendon  of  any 
such  fashion ;  and  we  are  something  shy  of  aflbrding  matter  to 
the  tmtto»-w»aJtan  lor  a  second  petitaoa. 

Spietdior,  No.  175, 

When  I  ask,  Fm  not  to  be  put  off,  madam,  no,  no,  I  take  my 
friend  by  the  button, 

GoidsmitJL    Tke  C^od-fuUm'd  Man. 

Mea  who  alf  spirit,  life  and  soul. 
Neat  bntehers  of  a  kattem  Me, 
Having  moM  skill,  bt^ve  it  true 
That  they  must  baire  move  oounige  too. 

CMtrekUL    Tke  Gkeet,  book  ir. 

BtJTTRESS.  See  to  Btir.  J  buttress,  says  Lye,  ia 
nothing  else  than  that  which  is  erected  on  the  outside 
of  any  thing,  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  it. 

Ihe  kemela  bo^  of  Cfystendoaiie.  >at  hyado  to  save. 
Aod  6af ensecd  wit  b^  leyve. 

Jnef9  Phukmam     VitUm,  p.  123. 

Onr  papystes  take  thys  txx  chaptre  of  Numeri  for  a  myghtr 
stays  and  most  strongs  butraue  of  vpholdynge  the  fantasyea 
vowes  of  theyr  monkerys  and  massynge  prest  bode. 

Btafe,    Jipehgy,  p.  155* 

And  all  the  butterestet  of  stone,  that  held  their  towres  upright  | 
Ihey  tore  ^way,  with  crows  of  iron  ;  and  hop't  to  mine  all* 

Ckmpmmt,  Hemer't  /Had,  fol.  1^» 


Who  feaas,  in  eonnfiry  towns  a  boose's  isU, 
Or  to  be  eauglit  betwixt  a  riven  wall } 
But  we  inhabit  a  weak  city,  here ; 
Which  buitremts  and  props  bnt  acarcoly  bear : 

And  'tis  the  village  masons  daily  calling. 
To  keep  the  world's  metropolis  from  fallin§. 

Drydkn,    Juvenal,  Satire,  iu.  1*.  315« 

Then  another  question  aiises,.  whstbor  this  house  stands  firm 
upon  its  ancient  foundations,  and  ia  not,  by  tisM  and  scddents, 
so  declined  from  its  perpendicular  so  to  want  the  bead  of  the 
wise  sod- experienced  arohiteetsof  the  d^  to  sot  at  upright  sgain^ 
and  to  prop  and  buttrtu  it  up  for  duration. 

Burke,  Refifrw^  ef  RkpreeenttitUn  in  the  ffoute  efCommonim 

After  this  are  yoo  sufpiisedy  that  pat linraoal  ioeverv  day  and 
every  where  losing  (1  feel  it. with  soirow,  I  utisr  it  vitk  reluct* 
anco)  that  rovesoaHal  affeclioa,  wWch  so  endearing  a  name  pi 
authority  ought  ever  to  carry  with  it ;  that  you  are  obeyed  solely 
from  sflspoDt  tO'the  boyoaet  f  aad  thai  Ibis  hooM,  the  gvoood  and 
piUar  of  lfoodom|,io  itself  bold,  ay^  only  by  the  lKashciousundsv«- 
pinaiag  sod  cIibb^  buttteeeea  of  «ftrbitiarjr  powsfv 

Id,     Oh  American  Tajtatien, 


BU^XOM,  *^  >  it  S.  hflf -ataa^  bat^sum^  buhtstm,  ia:> 
Bu^xoHLY,  >oid  English,  bough-same,  i.  e.  easily: 
Bo-xouicaas.  J  bended  at  hemed  to  one's  will ;  ohe« 

diant.    And  fiirther  apjdied 
To  that  which  is.  eaaiiy  bended  or  bowed,  eaailjr 

moved ;  that  which  ia  pUant^  ftxible,  agile^  briak. 


For  holy  chnvcbe  hote^.  alle  manere  papfe 
Uader  obedieaco  to  beo^and  fawtnM  to  tho  lawo. 

i?krs  Piemkmamf  p*  168. 

And  naj^les  he  hem  en^o^ede  Boceomneste  do 
To  yt  henbebyssDp  of  Kanterbur^. 

Js»  oMMesf  e^,  p.  23a* 

And  mi^les  hebygan  ^  berte'hs  Ao«sama«t«r  amende, 
Aa  y^i^e  owWvyvtw  giaco,  bat  boareloaerd  bym  sende* 

JM.p.^18. 
P  2 
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BUXOM.       Thejr  eoane  with  tlietr  siretenesse  the  crncll  hart  raaiih  and 

«.        make  it  mecke,  busome,  and  benignc.  without  violence  ineuin^. 
BUX*roN  CAmuecr,     The  Testament  o/Loue,  fol.  297. 

For  all  reason  wolde  this, 

That  vnto  him,  which  the  head  is, 

TUe  membres  btur^m  shall  bowe, 

Gower,    Prologue,  fol.  2. 

And  they  with  humble  herte  fill  huxunUff 
Kneling  upon  hir  knees  fill  rererently 
Him  thonken  all. 

Chmueer,    Tke  CUrket  Tale,  r.  9062. 

Achilles  herd  his  moder  telle,    * 
And  wist  nought  the  cause  why 
And  netheles  full  huxomlv 
He  was  rrdy  to  that  she  bad, 
Wherof  his  moder  was  right  glad. 

Cower*    Omf.  Am.  book  tU. 

In  the  whiche  letters  he  cOmanded,  of  his  specyalle  grace,  to 
alle  his  subgettes  to  let  me  see  alle  the  places,  and  to  enforme 
'me  pleynly  alle  the  mysteries  of  every  place,  and  to  condjrte  me 
fro  cytiee  to  cytee,  zif  it  'were  nede,  and  huxomly  to  resceyre  me 
and  my  companye,  and  for  to  obeye  to  alle  my  requests  reaon- 
able,  zif  they  weren  not  gretly  azen  the  royalle  power  and 
dignytee  of  the  sondan  or  of  his  lawe. 

Sir  John  Maundevifle*     Voiagee,  tfe.  p.  98. 

But  on  the  other  part,  if  thou  by  vertuous  lining  and  htummHeg^ 
giue  him  cause  to  loue  thee,  thou  shalt  be  mutresse  in  a  merrie 
house,  thou  shalt  reioyce,  thou  shalt  be  glad,  thou  shalt  blesse 
the  day  that  thou  wert  marled  mto  him,  and  all  tbem  that  were 
hetpyog  thereunto. 

Fives,  Instruction  of  a  Christian  Woman. 

For  I  assure  you  all,  that  beside  her  noble  parentage  of  the 
whiche  she  is  descended  (as  all  you  know)  she  is  a  woman  of 
most  gentlenes,  of  most  humilitie,  and  bujrumnes,  yea  and  of  al 
good  qualities,  appertainyng  to  nobilitie,  she  is  without  com- 
parison. HaU.    The  Wthyere  of  Kyng  Henry  nil Al%, 

Buhsomnesse  or  houghsomnesee,  PUahlenesae  or  howsomenesse, 
to  wit,  humbly  stooping  or  bowing  doune  in  sign  of  obedience. 
Chaucer  writes  it  buxaomnesse. 

Verstegan.    A  Eestitution  of  Decayed  Intelligence, 

The  first  I  encounter'd  were  a  parcel  of  buxom  bonny  dames, 
that  were  laughing,  singing,  dancing  and  as  merry  as  the  day  was 
long.  Tatler,  No.  273. 

Theirs  Uueom  health  of  rosy  hue  ; 
IVild  wit,  indention  erer  new. 
And  lively  cheer  of  rigour  born. 

Oray,     Ode  on  a  distant  prospect  of  Kto^  College, 

Thrice  i^Appy  soil !  where  still  serenely  gay, 
Indulgent  Flora  breath'd  perpetual  Mav ; 
Where  huxvm  Geres  bade  each  fertile  field 
Spontaneous  gilts  in  rich  profusion  yield. 

Falcomier,v   The  Shipwreck,  can.  3. 

BUXUS,  in  Botany,  a  fi;eiiU8  of  plants,  class  Monoecia, 
order  Tetrandria,  Generic  character :  tnale  fiawer,  calyx 
di  three  leaves ;  petals  two ;  rudiment  of  a  germen  | 
female  flower,  calyx  of  four  leaves  ;  petals  three ;  styles 
three  j  capsule  three-rostrate,  three-locular  ^  seeds 
two. 

t  This  genus  contains  two  species,  viz.  the  B,  Semper^ 
virens,  or  common  Box  Tree,  a  well  known  native  of 
England ;  and  the  B.  Balearica,  or  Minorca  Box  Tree, 
a  native  of  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean. 

BUXTON,  a  market  town  in  the  County  of  Derhy, 
situated  in  a  valley  surrounded  by  hills,  celebrated  for 
its  mineral  waters.  They  are  supplied  by  springs, 
discharging  about  siKty  gallons. in  a  minute,  the 
water  being  in  temperature  almost  invariably  82^, 
colourless,  and  devoid  of  taste  or  smell.  A  deposit 
of  sixteen  grains  of  sediment  after  evaporation  of 
one  gallon,  gave  Dr.  Pearson  eleven  and  a  half  grains 
of  calcareous  earth,  two  and  a  half  vitriolic  selenite, 
and  two  of  sea  salt.    It  is  a  most  active  remedy  in 


nephritic  and  bilious  complaints.  It  is  used  both  ex-  BUXTOK 
ternally  and  internally,  and  is  generally  drank  at  Saint  *^ 
Anne's  well,  which  is  considered  one  of  the  seven  BUy. 
wonders  of  the  peak  of  Derbyshire,  as  a  hot  and  cold 
spring  exist  within  twelve  inches  of  each  other.  The 
great  ornament  and  pride  of  Buxton  is  the  Crescent,  a 
magnificent  edifice,  erected  by  the  late  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, from  the  design,  and  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  late  John  Carr,  Esq.  of  York.  It  consists 
of  three  stories;  the  lowest  is  rustic,  and  forms  a 
beautiful  colonnade,  which  extends  the  whole  length 
of  the  front,  the  span  of  .which  is  257  feet.  It  is  divided 
into  three  hotels,  the  Great  hotel.  Saint  Anne's  hotel, 
and  the  Centre  hotel,  besides  one  private  lodging - 
house.  The  building  of  the  Crescent  commenced  m 
1781>  and,  including  the  stables,  which  are  near  the 
back  of  this  extensive  pile,  is  supposed  to  have  cost 
the  proprietor  not  less  than  j£l20,000.  A  very  hand- 
some church,  dedicated  to  Saint  John,  has  also  been 
erected  here,  at  the  expense  of  the  present  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  which  was  consecrated,  and  first  opened 
for  divine  worship,  in  the  year  1818.  The  season  for  the 
Buxton  waters  commences  in  June,  and  continues  till 
the  middle  or  latter  end  of  October.  Besides  the  dif- 
ferent hotels  already  mentioned,  there  are  accommo- 
dations for  about  800  or  1000  visitors.  This  place  was 
known  to  the  Romans,  of  whom  several  remains  have 
been  discovered  in  the  neighbourhood.  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots,  when  in  the  custody  of  the  Earl  of  Shrews- 
bury, was  brought  with  him  and  his  wife  Elizabeth, 
in  one  of  his  visits  to  this  place,  and  resided  for 
some  time  in  the  building  called  the  Hall.  She 
celebrated  her  visit  by  the  following  application  of 
Caesars  distich  to  Feltria. 

Buxtona,  qua  calidss  celebrabere  nomine  lymphs 
Forte  mihi  posthac  noa  adennda,  vale ! 

Buxton  is  a  Chapelry  to  the  Vicarage  of  Bakewell. 
Population  in  1821,  1046.  Distant  eleven  miles  east  of 
Macclesfield,  thirty-three  north- north-west  of  Derby, 
and  159  north-north-west  of  London.     .    .     . 

BUY,      "^      Goth,  hugyan  ;  A.  S.  bycgan,  generally 

Burying,  Vused  where  money  or  security  for  money 

Bi/yxr.  J  is  given  in  exchange  for  something  else; 

and  thus  distinguished  from  bartering  or  exchanging 

goods  for  goods,  wares  for  wares. 

It  is  opposed  also  to  the  verb  to  $eUf  as  to  pro- 
cure, acquire,  or  obtain  by  payment  or  purchase. 

Wiclif  uses  the  jKcnuine  English  compounds  agen" 
Iner  and  agenbying,  tor  redeemer  and  redemption. 

^se  sent  bis  men  &  said,  ^  her  eonaeile  so  ches, 

{ei  wild  tiUe  vs  be  laid,  in  gode  lufe  A  pes, 
at  our  merchants  mot  go  rorto  bie  &  selle. 

R,  Brunne,  p.  287. 

Trenthe  sent  hym  a  lettere 
And  bad  hym  bygge  haldly.  what  him  best  lykede 
And  sitthen  sellen  hit  a  jeyn.  and  save  }e  wynnynges. 

Piers  PUmhman,  p.  148. 


And  now  he  bmye^  \n%  ful  bitere. 


Id,  p.  259. 


But  o  thing  or  ye  go,  if  it  may  be, 
I  woldc  prayen  you  for  to  lene  me 
An  hundred  frankes  for  a  weke  or  tweye 
For  certain  hestes  that  I  muste  beye, 

Chaucer,    The  Shipmannes  Tale,  v.  13202. 

But  whanne  the  eren-tyde  was  come,  his  disciplis  camen  to 
him  and  seiden,  the  place  is  desert,  and  the  time  is  now  passed, 
let  the  puple  go  into  townes  to  bye  hem  mete. 

mcUf,  Matthew,  ch.  lAr. 
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enea  was  come,  liys  dyicyplei  came  to  hjm  ntpttg ; 

thii  18  a   desert  place,   and  v«  day  is  apente :   let  the  people 
departe,  y*  they  may  go  into  toe  townea,  and  bye  them  rytaiiea. 

BibUf  1551. 

Thus  then  the  goneraonn  of  the  aayd  cide,  eommannded  all 
the  aayd  ahipa.  to  be  aequestred  into  their  owoe  hands,  to  the 
latent  diat  they  ahould  not  be  aold,  nor  the  couetous  people  to 
haae  the  aduanatage  in  the  buying  of  them. 

Golden  Book,  L.  ill  2. 

y*  kinge  eallyd  a  conuocacion  of  the  temporalte  &  spirtuatte 
atftrift,  were  to  meynteyne  his  wafrys,  was  graOityd'tohym  of 
all  thyage  bougAi  Sc  solde,  except  rytaile,  the  iiii.  peny,  so  y*  all 
thing  that  was  solde  by  retayle,  the  seller  ahuld  pay  y*  exaccion, 
&  that  which  was  solde  by  great,  the  ayershnlde  paye  the  sayde 

Fabyan,  Amno,  137 1, 


Hie  bee  through  Howry  gardeM  goei 
Buxzing  to  dnnk  the  morning's  team. 
And  from  the  early  lily  bears 
A  kiss,  commended  to  the  rose. 

Skerbnme,    The  Stm  Ritt, 

In  which  time  the  king's  desire  still  increasing  for  the  change 
of  bis  wife,  it  waa  bHtM*d  into  his  eares,  that  he  should  try  the 
minds  of  all  the  chief  persons  in  the  nation  how  they  stood 
affected  to  Uie  change.         Wood.    Athenm  Oxon.  ▼.  1.  fol;  1 15. 

In  the  night  they  reat  until!  the  morning,  by  which  time,  one 
of  them  awaketh  and  nuseth  all  the  rest  with  two  or  three  bigge 
hums  or  busmet  that  it  giveth,  to  warne  them  as  it  were  with 
sound  of  trumpet  Holland,    Plinie,  t.  i.  fol.  314. 

^PP7>  ^  8P*^9  though  thus  made  nought. 


WhoBo  byetk,  let  hym  not  reioTce  :  he  that  selleth  let  him  not 
be  aorye  :  for  why  ?  trouble  shal  come  in  the  myddest  of  all  y* 
rest ;  so  that  y*  seller  shal  not  come  agayne  to  the  byer,  for  neither 
ef  them  bothe  ahall  lyue.  Bible,  155U  Emecbiel,  ch.  rii. 

This  Moiacs  whom  the!  denjreden  seyinge,  who  ordeynyde  thee 
prince  and  domasman  on  us,  God  sent  this  prince  and  aghen6i«r 
with  the  bond  of  t}te  aungel  that  apperide  to  hym  in  the  buysche. 

mcU/.   2'keDedeMofApo9li9,i^,iu. 

For  there  is  no  departyng,  for  alle  men  synnyden  and  han 
sede  to  the  glorie  of  God,  and  ben  iustifyed  freely  bi  his  grace  hi 
the  aghen^iig' that  ia  in  Chriat  Jesn. 

Id*  Rmnaymee,  eh.  iiL 

Aceordinff  to  which  manner  and  castome,  all  buyinge  and 
selfiBgs  at  thia  day  which  passe  with  warrantise,  are  usually  per- 
fitfonned  by  interposition  of  the  ballance,  which  aerveih  to 
testifie  the  realitie  of  the  contract  and  bargaine  on  both  parts. 

Holland.    PA'mV,  T.  ii.  fol.  462.    ' 

When  aay  geaerall  dearth  of  Tictuals  falleth  out  in  England 
by  reason  of  the  scarcitie  of  come,  things  necessary  may  there 
beprooided  and  bought  with  less  gaine  ynto  the  sellers  and  with 
IcB  hindraace  aad  losse  vnto  the  buyerty  then  in  any  other  place 
of  tfaerealme. 

HaUnyt.  Voyage,  ifc.  Trqjf.  to  Lond,  i.  fol.  127. 

{^th  Matthew,  '*  I  know,  that,  from  Berwick  to  lycrtr. 

You're  sold  all  your  premises  over  aad  over, 

Aad  aow,  if  your  bnyers  and  sellers  agree. 

Ton  may  throw  all  your  acres  into  the  South  Sea." 

Prior.  Down-Hall,  A  Ballad. 

For  the  law  preaumes  that  he,  who  buy§  an  office,  will  by 
bribery,  extortion,  or  other  unlawful  means,  make  his  purchase 
good,  to  the  manifest  detriment  of  the  public. 

Biavkttone,     Commentariee,  ii.  37. 

Such  arts  awhile,  th'  unweary  may  surprise. 
And  benefit  th'  impostor ;  but  ere  long. 
The  skilful  buyer  will  the  fraud  detect 
Aad  with  abhcm«ace  reprobate  the  aame. 

Oranger.    The  Sugar  Cane,  book  UL 

"BUZZ,  V.  ^     Skinner  thinks  a  sono  fictum.    Junius 

Buzz,  n.     f  that  it  is  from  the  Ger.  hieien,  buten, 

Bo'zziNO,  cjremere,  stridere. 

Bn^zzER.  )  To  Rtake  a  humming  confused  noise; 
to  utter  a  low,  continued,  uninterrupted  noise  in  the 
same  elevation  of  sound. 

They  should  sit  euen  still  sadlye,  and  gape  by  dai  against  y* 
Sonne,  by  night  against  the  mone,  till  either  some  blind  betlle, 
or  some  holy  bable  bee  come  flye  in  at  their  roouthes,  &  bu*te 
into  their  breastes  an  rnholesome  hepe  of  fleeblowen  errours  and 
■wthe  eaten  hereaies.        Sir  TAomae  More'*  Jtorkee,  foL  582. 

And  though  the  Jewes  and  the  heathen  were  so  fooHshe 
thorough  their  Tubelief,  to.bable  manywordo,  yet  were  they 
acuer  so  madde,  as  to  mumble  and  buz  out  woordes  that  they 
▼nderstoode  not  TyndalL     Worket,  fol.  221. 

In  faith,  quoth  he,  A  some  that  say  the  make  me  to  doubt  much, 
whether  the  bees  in  their  byues  vsed  to  say  matyns  among  th£. 
For  enea  such  another  buMting  thei  make. 

Sir  Tkomas  More'e  Workee,  fol.  208. 


'e  wretched  lovers  suffer  more. 
Our  sonnets  are  thy  butsinge  thought. 
And  we  destroyed  by  what  w'  adore. 

Cartwright, 


The  Gnat. 


Her  brother  is  in  secret  come  from  France, 
Keepes  on  his  wonder,  keepes  himselfe  in  clouds. 
And  wanta  not  buzten  to  infect  his  eare 
With  peatilent  speeches  of  his  father's  death. 

Shakepeare.    HamUet,  foL  274. 

Faint,  underneath,  the  household  fowls  convene  ; 
And,  in  a  comer  of  Uie  buzzing  shade. 
The  houae  do^,  irith  the  vacant  greyhound,  lies, 
Out-stretch'd  and  sleepy.  Thomeon.    Summer. 

Cynthia,  farewell — ^the  pensive  muse, 
No  more  her  feeble  flight  pursues. 
But  all  unwilling  takes  her  way 
And  mixes  with  the  buzz  of  day. 

Lhyd,     To  the  Moon. 

Thua  perish  the  miserable  inventions  of  the  wretched  runnen 
of  a  wretched  cause,  which  they  have  fly  blown  into  every  weak 
aad  rotten  part  of  the  country,  in  vain  hopea  that  when  their 
maggots  bad  taken  wing,  their  importunate  buzzing  might  sound 
something  like  the  publick  voice. 

Burke,     On  American  Taxation. 

BU'ZZARD,  n.  *)      Lye  thinks  is  from  the  verb  to 
Bi/zzABi^  adj.  S  buzz ;  from  the   buzzing  noise  it 
utters. 

Yea,  and  suche  blynde  bustardet  aad  beastes  as  wyll  be  able  to 
abyde  oo  truthe.  Bale.     Votaries,  part  ii.  p.  118. 

These  beastly  buezardet  are  aot  ashamed  both  to  say  &  write, 
y*  in  their  miters  they  beare  the  figure  of  both  Testaments,  whose 
veritie  they  impugne  w*  tooth  &  nayle. 

Id.    Imaget,  part  ii.  p.  72. 

God  gave  such  strength  to  the  Reverend  Father  in  God, 
Thomaa  Cranmer,  to  cut  the  knota  of  devillish  sophistry,  linked 
and  knit  by  the  Devils  Gardener,  and  his  blind  buztards  to  hold 
the  verity  of  the  everliving  God  under  bondage,  that  rather  1 
think  they  shall  condemn  his  works  (which  notwithstanding 
shall  continue  and  remain  to  their  confusion,)  then  they  shall 
enterprize  to  answer  the  same.  Knox.    The  Admonition. 

BuzzAan,  in  Zoology,  the  vulgar  name  of  the  Falco 
Buteo. 

BY,  in  A.  S.  be,  written  also  bi,  big ;  Goth,  fri ;  Ger. 
bei,  preposUio  late  dominant,  (says  Wachter :)  so  much  so 
that  according  to  him  it  is  equivalent  to  almost  every 
preposition  in  the  Latin  language.  Skinner  is  satisfied 
with  prope,  juxta. 

'*  By  (in  the  A.  S.  written  bi,  be,  big)  is  the  impera- 
tive byth  of  the  A.  S.  verb  beon,  to  be.  And  our 
ancestors  wrote  it  indifferently  either  be  or  by.  ''Dam* 
ville  be  right  ought  to  have  the  leading  of  the  airmy; 
but  6y  cau&e  they  be  cousin  germans  to  the  admirall 
thei  be  mistrusted."  1568.  See  Lodge's  lUustratiom, 
V.  ii.  p.  9.  This  preposition  is  frequently,  but  not 
always  used  with  an  abbreviation  of  construction, 
subauditur  instrument,  cause,  agent,  &c.;  whence  the 
meaning  of  the  omitted  word  has  been  improperly 
attributed  to  by.     With  (when  it  is  the  imperative  of 
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B  Y 


BY 


mr*  wyttban)  is  used  indifferently  for  6y  (when  it  is  the 
unperative  of  beon,)  and  with  the  same  snbauditur  and 
imputed  meaning.  As  "  he  was  slain  by  a  sword  ;  or 
lie  was  slain  wUh  a  sword."  By  was  used  (and  not 
impropevlyj  nor  with  a  diffierent  meaning)  where  we 
now  employ  other  prepositions^  such  as/or,  m,  durmg,;,. 
ikrutghr    See  Tooke,  L  40S. 

fo  beye  men  of  fo  lond  schnlle  come  bi  fore  ye  kyng 
And  alle  }o  ^onge  men  of  ke  lood  lete  bi  fore  hym  br^g*. 
^  strengeste  me  echal  bi  cboyB  and  bi  lot  also 
Cliese  out,  and  aende  into  o^er  kmd,  hen  beate  forto  dow 

A  GUmcuter^  p^  1H« 

tier  pauillons  had  ^i  sette  bisede  Ve  water  of  Done» 
Egbright  gadred  partie,  &  jared  oim.  fulle  sone. 
listen  now,  bow  tHieiiu  Criatey  for  his  m;^keHe  mercy 
Agayn  }e  fab  i^aiens  ]^e  Criaten  stode  he  by, 

jR.  Bmnne,  p.  16. 

Do  sit  be  be  «on«u}e»  ^a  aalk  not  it  repent. 

Id*  p.  256. 

Fnrst  religioaa  of  religion,  here  niele  to  bolde 
Aad  under  obecUence  to  be.  6y  dayes  and  by  nyghtea. 

Piers  Floukmatu  Vision,  t^.ISS. 

And  hi^  fyye  (aire  sones,  by  hua  furate  wyt 

Id.  n.  p.  173. 


■r^ 


-wBy  Marie  ol  hereae 


Thou  ahalt  fJEade  fiartoae.  MUn  at  >y  aoate  aeede. 

M  ib,  p.  193. 

For  deeUk  waa  bi  a  man^  and  bi  a  man  is  aghenrissvng  fro 
deeth.  Wiefif,     1  Corynthians,  ch.  xy. 

Awake  thou  eoke»  4|uod  hei,  Ood  yere  thee  aorwey 
What  aileth  thee  to  alepcn.  by  the  morwe  i 

Ckamee^     The  Mmnciptes  PreUgue,  ▼.  ii.  p..  303b 

But  iy  my  mother  aainte  Venus 
And  by  hec  farther  Satuimaa 
That  her  eog^ndred-  by  bis  Ufa. 

Id,    The  iloMMnm/  of  She  Bottf 

J^e  doughy  Artonn  daww» 

That  held  Englondc  yn  good  lawes, 

Ther  fell  a  wondyr  caa, 
Of  a  ley  that  waa  ysetto^ 
That  hyght  LaMiral,  and  natta  yetle ; 

Now  harkencth  bow  hk  waa. 

Lmmmfal^  hi  Ritson's  Romances,  r.  i.  p,  170» 

Ten  yeae  aach  feat  be  belde^ 
In.  the  woracbepe  of  Man  myld,. 
And  for  hym  that  dyed  oa  the.  rod^. 
'  Be  that  hia  good  began  to  stake 
For  the  gretfestea  that  be  dede  maka, 
Tbe  knyght  gentyll  ofbloda. 
Webber,    Mtirical  Romances,  Sir  Clegts^^  1.'5^ 

Hys  name  was  called  Geynlejm, 
Beyete  he  waa  of  syr  Gaweyae*. 
Be  a  forest  syde. 
JLybeous  DiseonuSy  in  Ritson*s  Romtmeee,  T.  &  p.  1. 

Thanne  seyde  Artour  the  kyng^ 
Thya  y«  a  wonder  tiiyng, 

Be  god  and  seynt  Denya, 
IVhaaao  he  that  wolda  he  ahnj^]^ 
Ni  wat  noght  what  be  bjpglgy 

And  ys  so  fayr  of  ryi.  Id,  Ib,]f, 3. 

Qutma  thfngaththou  arttoyii^ 

For  to  done  a  good  fygjii^nfe^, 

Be  awght  that  yean  ae.  U.  Ib,p,  |u 

Teanddayn  wuhya.Bama» 

Wall  twyde  aprong  bys  fiime,. 

Be  north  and  be  southe.  id,  IhmP,Tm 

Do  that  wtB  wyth  hym  lygbty, 

Be  byt  be  aaj  other  nyg  ht» 

He  doth  hym  towe  lowte.  //.  Ib,  p.  3L 


Her  com  a  mayde  ryda. 
And  a  dwerk  bs  here  syda^ 
All  beswette  for  bet*. 
i^fbettus  Disconus,  in  Ritson's  Romances,  r.  u.  p«  5. 

Thea  mg^da  we  onr  aentenoea  by  rowe  as  wee  sat  fromthe 
Unaest  vsta  the  hygheat  m  good  order. 

:^  Thomas Mor^sWorhes,toLl2ai^ 

Sir,  (quoth  Sir  Thomas)  ye  do  me  more  honour  dian  I  am 
worthy,  I  shall  gladly  obey  you  as  it  is  reason,  and  ahall  aquyte 
ma  in  this  vyage  to  the  beat  of  my  power :  than  the  lorde  Neucll 
8i^d«  auTi^  I  am  well  comforted  by  that  ye  ar  wylling  to  go. 

Frokssart,    Cronycle,  ▼.  L  C.  338. 

Whal  wonda  have  past  ^y  lipa,  Adam  aefme^ 
faopat'et  tfioa  that  to  my  dafoalt,  or  will 
Ogwandring,.  as  thou  caJl'st  it,  which  who  knows . 
But  might  as  ill  hare  happ'ned  thou  being  by, 

MiUon.     ParadUe  Lost,  book  m,  1. 1147. 

By«  the  preposition*  supplies  a  few  compounds^  aa 
^^-past*  hy^gooc„  6y-ataaaer ;  i.  e.  past  by,  gone  bjf,  a. 
staiider  by.  We  have  however  a  long  list  of  wortfa 
compounded  with  bye,  of  which  a  different  account 
must  he  given.  Spelnxan*  in  his  Icema,  or  Topogram 
pHcal  DeaeripUfm  of  NorfM,,  aapposes  a  certain  dis- 
trict to  have  been  colonised  by  the  Danes;  and  one 
veasoa  whicli  be  assigns  is,  that  within  the  small  com« 
pass  of  it^  there  are  thirteea  viUagita  whose  names  eaA 
in  bff,  a  Damsh  word  signifying  villa,  seu  habiiatio. 
Hence  he  adds  our  by-law,  in  Danish,  bylagc,  from  by, 
viUa^  and  Uge,  ier  ;  ibl  A.  &  byan,  to  inhabity  to  dweUL 
A  6ye-law  then  is  the  law  vrfaich  each  bye  or  villa  maif 
have  established  for  itself — lor  its  own  peculiar  and 
especial  regulation;  independent  of  the  general  laws 
of  tbe  state  or  whole  community.  And  thus  by  haft 
become  applied 

To  aay  Uiiog  peculiar  and  especial ;  ta  any  Uiing 

adapted  or  intended  for  private  and  partial  enda-of 

purposes ;  to  any  thing  within  our  especial  privity> 

knowledge,  or  possassien ;  to  any  thing  aeeeasary  or 

collateral,  not  in  the  direct  and  mam  way. 

-i O'  thinke  what  you  hane  done 

A'       >cn  run  mad  indeed :  atarko-mad*:  ibr  alt 
Ti     ;,  ''gone  fboleries  were  but  apicea  of  it. 

ahmhsyear^    WmU9fsTmU,iBLVXtm 

Bat  \  who  ever  abun'd  by  precedent 
The  destin'd  ill  she  must  heraelf  assay  ? 
Or  fere'd  examples,  'gainst  her  own  content 
To  put  the  fry-/;a<rV  perils  in  bar  wi^. 

Id,  A  Loaer^s  Conjoint, 

A  man  gires  me  a  blow,  and  iaatsntly  I  hsA  MaentmeBt ;  but  a 
bystander  infonaanarthat  tha  awa  ia  aflteted  with  tha^Uepsy, 
whidi.  depriaaa  hist  of  tha  power  of  managing  bis  limba. 

Btattie,     On  Truth,  pact.  ii.  cb.  ik 


wr- 


9v^  in.  Composition. 

And  she  must  recapitidafee  ny  ahaone^. 
And  gwc  ft.  thousand  ^wor&  to^  my  name. 

Drayton,    Her oicfiU  Epistles,  foL  IH^., 


And  he  with  the  esquires  of  hia  body,  aodrdia  bande  of 
men  tbat  they  called  Agama  was  gnyded  by  another  2y-pathe 
fitfxe  off  from  die  place  where  his  enemjs  kept  theire  watcbe. 

Brende,    Qnintus  Curtiua,  hook  T.  fol.  IKT* 

Nov^aa  thf' passe  throf^hBade  by  mwim 


Ha  leariM  laaatptfchaaos 
rre  or  lag, 


She  erre 


returnee  a  looke. 

Wsemer,    AMom^s  MngUmsL 

KoiaaUietliy  iaa  by^roosn  (m»aho99 
Hiahed  made  by  hia  barren  wife,  his  lofia,. 

Chagman,    Homer's  Odyssey  y  book  iu.  fQL43* 

STfs  bad  a  good,  hand  inpourtrajing  of  paoia  asaci^  mtk.  iim 
victuala  that  they  briiw  to  asarket,  and  aach  homclf  atufll: 
whcmby  ha  gpi  hiauslK  ^.ky^name,  and  was  called  Rhjparo- 
graphos.  Holland,    PiSMe,  r.  iL  fol.  544. 
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Bewooia  fofoe  AeeomiNuqrto  crite  and  deptrt  whli  his  un- 
■CMsradUe  pnting  of  tbe  batlte  of  Ltoctres,  and  the  occurrenta 
tkai  earned  thereupon  insonrocfa  as  he  got  himself  a  by-namt  and 
CTCTT  man  called  him  Epaminondas. 

Hottand,    Plutarch,  fol.  I7t). 

BecmiMe  he  would  have  it  knoime  that  the  sight  was  upon  the 
mid  tiftr,  he  devised  another  ^-ttr#rAe  to  expresse  the  same,  which 
all  die  art  of  painting  otherwise  could  not  perfbrme :  fbr  he 
punted  an  esse  vpon  the  baake,  drinkinff  at  the  rhw,  aad  a  cio* 
aodUe  tring  in  wait  to  eateh  him$  wfaenhf  <^"7  ^'^'^  takifi^i  aooae 
kaoir  it  WW  the  cnrer  Nilui,.a«l  no  other  water. 

Id.    PAme,  T.  ii.  fol.  550. 

And  hf  a  h^gimtting  at  Clandkw  raigiie»  [be]  cast  vponlns 
motiier  all  the  lewd  actions  of  his  gooemmeot,  af&rming  that  she 
«M  dead  for  the  common  good  of  tbe  estate.  * 

CrrnMirey.     TttcUm,  fel.  299. 

Thinking  that  the  rerenge  and  exemplary  punishment  of  him 
was  hot  accessary  and  %f-«Mt/f«r. 

HotlMnd.    ^Af/ercA,  ioL  411, 

What  Otben  now  count  qualities  and  parts 
She  thonght  iHit  eomplemeirts,  aad  meer  if-wtB, 
Yet  did  perform  them  with  aa  perfect  grace^ 
Am  they  who  do  arts  among  virtues  place. 

Cartwrigkt,     On  the  death  rfytr;  Ailtford, 

nns  mnch  we  thought  good  to  speak  of  him  in  kj-t^Ut^  because 
sa  honest  player  of  comedies  should  match  with  a  shameless  and 
impudent  orator  of  the  people.         Nvrth,    Piutarth,  fol.  736. 

Robert,  eldest  sonne  to  the  Conqaerour,  rsed  shoit  Lose,  and 
Ocieupon  was  hynamed  Court-hose,  and  shewed  ftnt  the  vac  of 
ttens  to  tbe  English.  CatnmtHm    Xetiuu^$»  %Mh  jwjtpttf€§9» 

^— — — —  lliesef 
And  yonr  Cfane  motiues  to  the  battailte  ?  with 
1  kBQw  not  how  mnch  mom  should  be  demsnded^ 
Aj»d  all  Ike  other  h^-defendmuiei. 

Shahtpeare.     Coriolamu,  fol,  398. 

Ton  owe  money  here  besides  Sir  John,  for  yoar  diet,  aad  6y- 
iriahimg*,  and  money  lent  you,  foure  and  twentie  pounds. 

Id.    King  Henry  IT.  First  Part,  fol.  64. 


nere  was  likewise  a  law  to  restraine  the  ty-i&wet,  or  ordi- 
SMKea  of  corporatioas,  which  many  times  were  against  the  pre- 
logatioe  of  the  King,  the  common-law  of  tLe  realme  and  the 
SbertSe  of  the  subject,  bedng  fraternities  in  euil. 

Sunn.    King  Henry  FH.  fol.  21S. 

ITie  arckbiahopB  and  bishops,  next  under  the  king,  hare  the 
gseunrnfii!  of  the  cbmcli  and  ecdesiaBtical  alkirs :  be  not  yon 
the  nsean  to  prefer  any  of  thoae  plaeea  for  any  byretpect^t  bat 
only  te  their  teaming,  gravity  and  worth  i  their  lives  and  doc* 
tnne  ought  to  be  exempluy. 

td.    Advtce  to  Sir  George  VUUert. 

Onr  playsy  besides  the  main  design,  have  underplots  or  ly- 
mneirnmentM  of  less  conriderable  persons  and  intrigues,  which  are 
anted  on  wifli  the  motion  of  the  main  plot. 

DtySen,    On  Drmitaiie  Potty. 

Neglected  heaps  we  in  by-comert  lay 
l^ere  they  become  to  worms  and  moths  a  prey; 
Porgot,  in  dost  and  cobwebs  tei  them  rest, 
Whilst  we  TOtum  from  whence  we  first  dignat. 

Id^    A9t  of  Poetry,  The  E§lh» 


likewise  has  obtained,  that  we  most  form  an  nndef^plol 
ef  second  persons,  which  must  be  depending  on  tbe  first;  and 
their  ky^walhg  must  be  like  those  in  a  labyrinth,  which  all  of  them 
lead  into  tbe  great  parterre,  or  like  so  many  several  lodging 
chambers  which  have  their  outlets  into  the  same  gallery. 

id.    Prefmeo  to  OSdipmm, 

Ifhich  expressions  import  a  most  constant  and  eaMfoll  attend- 
ance upon  this  duty ;  that  we  do  not  make  it  itofofymr,  or  hy^ 
bmtim  u  inoor life  (a  matter  of  small  coonderatiOtt  orindlfhenrn, 
of  caripmty,  of  chaooe,}  to  be  transacted  drowsily  or  faintly,  with 
a  dcsultorious  and  alight  endeavour,  by  fits,  ss  the  humour  taketh 
ns.  Barrow.    Sermon  vi.  vol.  11.  fol.  72. 


I  afterwards  eater^  a  hy-cafee  hamae  that  stood  at  the  upper 
end  of  a  narrtiw  lane,  where  I  met  with  a  nonjuror,  engaged  very 
warmly  with  a  laeeman,  who  was  die  great  support  of  a  nelgfa- 
bonring  conventtele.  Sptetmiorf  NOr  400, 


Tbe  other  day  I  took  a  walk  a  mite  or  two  oat  of  toWn,  and,        BY. 
strolling  wherever  chance  led  me,  1  was  inaensibly  carried  into  a         •— 

by-^uad,  along  which  was  a  very  agreeable  quickset  of  an  extra-  BY  AND 
ordinary  height  which  surrounded  a  verjr  delicious  seat  and.garden.        BY« 

Tatkr,  No.  45. 


For  thus  out  of  hope,  iiy  the  light  of  understood  Scriptures,  to 
penetrate  the  sense  of  the  obscurer  ones,  we  occasionally  so  im- 
prove OUT  knowledge  and  readiness  in  the  clearer  passages,  that 
our  by-atquiste  do  richly  lecompence  our  frustrated  (or  rather 
unsucceeding)  pains. 

BoyU»     Consideration*  touching  the  Holy  Scripturei. 

Let  us  nther  mentSon  with  honour  the  names  of  as  many  of 
them,  as  we  can  reasonably  snppose  to  have  been  led  into  thte 
design  by  sincere  motives  of  advancing  the  glory  of  Ood,  and  the 
salvation  of  souls,  without  aiming  at  by-ends  or  any  temporal 
advantages.  jglttnrbmy.    Sermon  iv.  vol.  U  p.  169. 

He  will  stand  his  ground  against  all  the  attacks  that  can  be 
made  upon  his  probity ;  no  man's  power  shall  scare  him  from 
doing  his  duty,  no  man^  importunities  shall  weary  him,  no  man's 
flattery  shall  bribe  him,  no  by-views  of  his  own  shall  mislead  him. 

Id.    5lw«M«i  iiL  vol.  ii.  p.  97. 

At  die  same  time  we  were  crumbled  into  various  factions,  and 
parties ;  all  aiming  at  by-interests  without  any  sincere  regard  for 
Ibe  pnbKc  good.  Id.    Sermon  iv.  vol.  ii.  p.  130. 

It  is  by  no  means  an  argument  of  the  obscurity  of  the  Scripture 
ezpresrion,  unless  we  would  know  certainly,  that  these  men  were 
honest  and  upright  in  their  searches,  acted  with  no  bydesigns, 
had  no  vidnend,  which  they  proposed  to  themselves,  of  heading 
a  f  arty,  or  hafliog  received  opkuoan. 

id.    Sermon  z.  voL  iii.  p.  250. 

I  agree  with  him  fidly  in  the  last ;  and  If  I  were  forced  to  allow 
the  first,  I  should  still  thhik  with  our  old  coarse  bye-ward — that 
the  same  power,  which^  fumiahed  all  their  lestoratenrs,  seat  also 
their  present  cooks.  Burhe,   On  a  Regicide  Peace. 

If  the  procurew  of  it  haflrt  betrayed  a  conduct  thsct  confeisai 
by-ends  and  private  motives,  the  disgvat  to  the  circumstaocei 
disposes  us,  unreasonably  iadecd,  to  an  ixrevetence  of  the  Uw 
itself.  Goldsmith.     Custom  and  Laws  compuredm 

As  this  is  not  a  work  of  reasoning,  I  letfve  the  solution  as  I 
found  it,  and  content  myself  with  the  truth  only  of  the  remark, 
which  u  verified  in  every  lane  and  by-ktne  in  Paris. 

Stomet    SetUtrnmiml^ottrMy* 

By  and  Bt.  No  attempt  hu  yet  l)ecA  made  to  ac- 
count for  this  phrase. 

In  the  first  example,  from  R.  Brunne, — '^  Tha 
chartre  was  read  ilk  point  hi  and  hi  ;'*  the  expression 
seems  to  be  elliptical ; — each  point  hy  (suh.  point)  and 
by  (suh.  point)  by  point  and  hy  point ;  each  point  hy 
itself.  In  the  second,  "  William  had  taken  the  homage 
of  barons  hi  and  hi:*  of  barons,  hi  baron,  and  6f  baron; 
each  baron  hy  himself,  distinctly,  separately*  %  in  the 
third  example,  *'  He  assayed  tham  hi  and  ^t,  and  re- 
treied  them  ilk  one/*  He,  (P;  Edward,  son  of  H^nry  HI. 
when  planning  his  escape  from  Simon  de  MoMrord,) 
be  assayed  them  (the  horses)  by  one  and  by  one ;  and 
tried  each  one  again^— -till  they  stood  stone  still,  and 
were  unable  tu  pursue  him,  when  he  had  mounted  the 
last  and  fleetest  of  them.  The  same  manner  of  expla- 
nation will  apply  to  the  quotations  from  Chaucerj  and 
justify  Mr.  I'yrwhit's  interpretation  *'  separately,  dis- 
tinctly," not  only  in  the  line  "these  were  his  words 
hy  and  by,"  R.  R.  4561.  but  also  in  the  two  pasMi§tl 
from  the  Canterbary  Tales>  to  which  he  rei^ft. 

By  and  by,  then  may  be,  by  one  and  by  one  }  being 
one,  —  separately  or  successively  after  the  othari 
distinctly,  apart,  both  in  space  and  time. 

In  the  quotation  from  otowe,  we  approach  to  our 
modem  osagCj  for  there  it  is  clearly  eqaivalcttt  to  the 
old  word,  oMNij  in  one  (tvftatid.  instaat^  moment^ 
mmnte,)  ^at  is,  immediately,  instantly. 
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ft  climrtre  was  rtd  oa  hi»  in  Weitmynstere  &  schewedy 
Ilk  poynt  bi  and  hip  to  lend  and  to  Icwed. 

a.  Brunne,  p.  301. 

Whan  William  was  coruned  kyng  so  solfmply 

And  had  taken  homage  of  baruns  bi  and  bi, 

He  turned  oner  }t  se  vnto  NormandL  Jd.  p.  73. 

He  asayed  ^m  bi  and  6i,  and  retrcied  bam  ilkone 
And  stoned  yam  allc  wery,  standaod  stille  as  stone. 

Id,  p.  219. 

And  so  befell,  that  in  the  tas  they  fonnd, 
Tburgh  fprt  with  many  a  grerous  blody  wounds 
Two  yonge  knig^tes  ligging  by  and  by, 
Bothe  in  on  armes,  wrought  ful  richely. 

Chaucer.     The  Knightes  Tale,  T.  1016. 

His  doughter  had  a  bed  all  by  hireselre. 
Right  in  the  same  chambre  by  and  by. 

Id,    The  Bevet  Tale,  r.  4441. 

Now  wool  I  shortly  here  reherce 
Of  that  I  haue  sued  in  verce 
All  the  sentence  by  and  by 
In  wordes  fewe  compendiously. 

Id,    Homaunt  0/  the  Rote,  foL  127. 

Sir,  we  are  all  like  to  be  vtterly  Todone  and  destroyed  for  your 
sake,  onr  houses  shall  by  and  by  be  thrown  downe  rpon  our 
heads,  to  the  rtter  spoylof  this  borough  with  the  shot  of  the  tower 
all  ready  bent  and  charged  towards  us. 

Slaw,   jinno,  1554.    Queen  Mary, 

First  we  learn  to  bear  it,  then  we  come  to  lilce  it,  hymnd  by  we 
contract  a  friendship  with  it,  then  we  dote  upon  it,  at  last  we 
'  come  enslaved  to  it  in  a  bondage,  which  we  shall  haidlv  be  able, 
or  willing  to  shake  otL  Barrow,  Sermon  ztL  rol.  iii.  rol.  187, 

By  the  Bye  ;  in  this  expression  the  latter  bye  seems 
to  be  the  same  6ye  as  in  by'law,  &c.  and  of  course  to 
admit  a  similar  explanation.  In  Lord  Bacon  ;  "  there 
is  upon  the  fry  to  be  noted^*'  i.  e.  upon  the  way,  in 
passing,  this  being  a  collateral  and  not  the  direct  or 
main  object  of  pursuit.  In  B.  Jonson  j  '*  those  who 
have  saluted  poetry  on  the  fry  ;**  on  their  way,  in  pass- 
ing ;  poetry  being  the  collateral  and  not  the  direct  or 
main  object  of  their  pursuit. 

By  the  by  then  is  by  the  way,  in  passings  such  being 
a  collateral  and  not  main  object. 

In  this  instance,  there  is  (upon  the  by)  to  be  noted,  the  perco- 
lation, or  suing  of  the  Terjuycc  through  the  wood. 

Bacon,    Natural  History,  Cent.  1.  |  77. 

Come,  do  yon  think,  Tld  walk  in  any  plot, 
Where  Madame  Sempronia  should  tuee  place  for  mc 
And  FuMa  come  i*the  reere,  or  o'the  by  t 
Hiat  I  would  be  her  second,  in  a  businesse. 
Though  it  might  rantage  me  all  the  Sun  sees  ? 

Ben  Jonton,    CatiUne,  foL  825. 

Poefary  in  this  latter  age,  hath  pror'd  but  a  meane  mistresse,  to 
such  as  hare  wholly  ad£cted  themselves  to  her ;  or  giren  their 
names  up  to  her  family.  They  who  have  but  saluted  her  on  the 
by,  and  now  and  then  tendred  their  visits,  she  hath  done  much 
for.  Id,  ^  DitcooerUt,  fol.  97. 

No  man  begins  to  make  any  tolerable  figure  till  he  sets  out 
with  his  hopes  of  pleasing  some  one  of  us.  No  sooner  he  takes 
that  in  his  head,  but  he  pleases  every  one  else  by  the  by, 

Tatler,  No.  10. 

The  Pervigilium  Veneris  (which  by  the  bye,  docs  not  belong  to 
Catullus)  isrery  weU  versified,  and  in  general  all  Pamell's  trans- 
lations are  excellent  Ooldimith.    lAfe  of  Dr,  PamelL 

Byb,  see  Abie.  To  buy  or  pay  for,  sc.  dearly, 
cruelly,  sorely. 


O  hatefull  wretch. 


O  henyons  traitour  both  to  heaven  and  earth. 
Thou,  Porres,  thou  this  damned  dede  hast  wrought. 
Thou,  Poirex,  tiiou,  dtah  dearly  bye  the  same. 

SackviUe,    Ferrem  and  P^rre*, 


By-Law  is  a  particular  law,  made  by  a  Corporatioii,  BY-LA¥ 
or  by  any  other  distinct  portion  of  the  community,  for  ^^^cc 
the  individual  regulation  of  the  affairs  of  its  members,  ®*^U^ 
in  such  of  their  relations  as  are  not  reached  by  the 
common  and  general  law  of  the  land.  Such  private 
laws  may  legally  be  made  by  all  incorporated  bodies,— 
as  civic  Corporations,  trading  Companies,  &c.  and  even 
by  the  inhabitants  of  towns  or  parishes  -,  provided  that 
they  involve  the  infraction  of  no  public  laws,  but  are 
merely  calculated  to  supply  their  want  of  generality  in 
the  particular  instance.  They  can  be  binding  only  on 
the  members  of  the  body  for  which  they  are  framed ; 
and  they  will  not  be  recognised  as  valid,  unless  they 
appear  to  be  intended  for  the  general  good  of  that 
body,  and  not  for  the  furtherance  of  any  pnvate  or 
personal  interests. 

BYRON'S  ISLAND,  an  island  in  the  South  Pacific 
Ocean,  situated  about  a  degree  and  a  half  from  the 
equator,  and  discovered  by  Commodore  Byron  in 
1765.  It  is  a  low  island  about  twelve  miles  long,  and 
chiefly  covered  with  woods,  among  which  the  cocoa- 
nut  tree  is  predominant. 

BYRRHUS,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  insects  of  the 
order  Coleoptera,  family  Byrrhu.  Generic  character  : 
antennae  increasing  by  degrees  toward  the  apex  to  an 
elongated  club ;  mandibulae  short ;  palpi  unequal, 
subclavate ;  body  ovate,  convex ;  head  small,  very 
much  deflexed ;  feet  contractile. 

On  being  touched,  these  insects  instantly  counter- 
feit death,  contracting  their  feet  and  remaining  mo- 
tionless for  a  considerable  time.  Byrrhui  pUula,  a  com- 
mon English  insect,  is  the  type  of  the  genus. 

BY8S,      1      Gr. /8v«r<rot ;    La.t,by$su$;   of  eastern 

By'ssine.  j  origin.    See  Vossius. 

Biue,  fine  white,  whether  it  be  silk  or  lynen.  ' 

Tyndall,    Table  for  expounding  wordee  in  OeneeU, , 

And  it  is  gbouun  to  hir  that  schc  keoere  hir  with  whyt  biseyn 
schynynge,  for  whi  (q.  whyt)  bisten  is  iustifyngis  of  seyntis. 

WicUf,    Apocalipe,  ch.  six. 

The  substance  Byssus  employed  by  the  Ancients 
in  the  manufacture  of  rich  clothes,  y^a,  has  been 
thought  worthy  of  a  separate  and  very  learned  trea- 
tise by  Forster  the  Polish  naturalist,  who  accom- 
panied Captain  Cook  in  his  second  voyage.  {De  Byuo 
jintiquorum.)  It  has  been  supposed  by  some  to  be  the 
produce  of  the  Pinna  Marina,  and  the  authority  of 
Aristotle  is  cited  in  support  of  this  opinion.  But  it  is 
more  generally  admitted  to  have  been  a  yegetable 
substance,  probably  cotton,  produced  in  India,  Egypt, 
Judaea,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  £lis  in  Achaia, 
the  only  spot  in  Greece  in  which,  according  to  Pau- 
sanias,  {Eliaca,  5,)  it  was  to  be  found.  Philostratus, 
in  his  life  of  ApoUonius,  (ii.  9,)  speaks  of  Byssns  as 
gathered  by  the  Indians  from  a  tree  equal  in  height  to 
a  poplar,  and  the  leaves  of  which  resemble  a  willow  ; 
and  Julius  Pollux,  (vii.  17#)  (jescribes  it  as  produced, 
from  a  nut  gathered  in  Egypt  and  India.  Although  the 
Indian  Byssus  was  considered  the  most  valuaULe,  yet 
Pliny  speaks  of  the  great  price  which  was  demanded 
for  that  of  Elis  during  the  time  of  the  first  Caesars, 
quatemis  denariisscripula  ejus  permutata  quondam  ut  auru 
(xix. 4.)  InEgypttheByssus wasusedinembalming the 
mummies,  (Herod,  ii.  86,)  and  the  reason  for  its  con-i 
secration  to  this  purpose  has  been  assigned  by  Diodorus 
Siculus.  (i.  85.)  When  Osiris  had  been  killed  by 
Typhon,  his  scattered  limbs  were  gathered  by  Isis  and 
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ipped  in  Byssus.  As  a  drcBs  foV  the  livings  it  appears 
to  have  been  confined  to  the  rich.  It  is  part  of  the 
clothing  of  Dives  in  our  Saviour's  parable,  (Luke,  xvi. 
19,)  and  it  is  included  among  the  wealthy  stores  of  fallen 
Babylon  over  which  her  merchants  are  to  mourn.  (Rev, 
zviii,  12.)  It  was  in  this  dress  that  the  lovestricken  Si- 
mietba  arrayed  herself  for  the  sacred  procession,  during 
which  she  became  enamoured  of  Myndius,  (Theocrit. 
iL73.)  and  so  precious  was  it  esteemed,  thatRhodiginus 
{Leci,  AnU  iii.  7y)  has  cited  an  apothegm  of  Parysatis, 
the  mother  of  the  younger  Cyrus,  in  which  the  phrase 
Bffssina  verba  is  employed  for  an  elevated  style  becom- 
ing Ro3ralty.  Regem  qui  promts  nee  animo  iimidiore  con^ 
aonaturusforetdeberehYBsims  uti  verbis.  Seethe  autho- 
rities quoted  above  ;  and  also  Pancirollus,  lib.  vi.  j 
Bayfius  de  re  vestiaridj  43  ;  Larcher*s  Herodotus,  ad  voc, 

Bys8us>  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  Cryptogamia, 
natural  order  Alga,  Generic  character :  the  whole 
plant  consisting  of  uniform  simple  fibres  like  down  ; 
the  fructifications  have  not  been  discovere^^ 

Of  this  curious  genus,  consisting  of  plants  of  the 
lowest  rank  of  vegetables  with  respect  to  organization, 
eleven  species  have  beeii  described  :  they  are  produced 
in  damp  situations  ;  one  species,  the  B,  flos  aqua,  is 
the  g^reen  film  which  spreads  over  the  surface  of 
stagnant  water  in  the  spring.  SeeDiUenius*s  Hist.  Muse, 

BYSSOLITE,  a  greenish  mineral,  which  occurs  in 
fine  fibres,  and  is  a  variety  of  the  species  Amphibole, 

BYSTROPOGON,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  plants^ 
class  Didynamia,  order  Gymnospermia,  Generic  cha- 
racter :  calyx  five- subulate  ;  faux  barbate  ;  upper  lip 
of  the  corolla  bifid,  lower  trifid  ;  stamina  distant. 

This  genus,  nearly  allied  to  the  Mentha  or  Mints^ 
contains  seven  species^  natives  of  different  parts  of  the 
world. 

BYTURUS,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  insects  of  the 
order  Coleoptera,  family  Necrophagi,  Latr.  Generic 
character :  third  articulation  of  the  antenns,  nearly 
the  same  length  as  the  fourth ;  club  oval ;  thorax 
larger  behind,  with  distinct  pojnted  angles  $  elytra 
covering  the  abdomen.  Type  of  the  genus  Dermestes 
iomentosus.  Fab. 

BYZANTIUM,  the  most  celebrated  town  in  ancient 
Thiace,  was  placed  on  a  tongue  of  land,  (Promontorium 
BosporiumJ  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Bosporus, 
in  lat.  41**  1'  27'  N.  and  long.  28®  55'  15''  E.,  and 
mcloaed  on  two  sides  by  the  sea,  having  the  Propontis 
on  the  south,  and  the  gulf  called  the  Byzantine  or 
Golden  Horn,  CCor^v  Byzanliacum,  xp^o€ov  icipavj 
on  the  north.  A  wall  drawn  from  the  northern  to  the 
aouthem  sea  protected  the  town  on  the  land  side,  and 
gave  it  a  completely  triangular  form.  It  was  founded 
by  Byzas  son  of  Neptune  and  Ceroessa,  according  to 
&bulous history;  or  more  probably  by  Byzesor  Byzas, 
commander  of  the  fleets  which  conveyed  thither  a 
colony  of  Megarensians.  After  it  had  been  destroyed 
by  the  army  of  Darius,  it  was  enlaiged  and  improved 
by  Pausanias,  ELing  of  Sparta,  sometimes  erroneously 
called  its  founder.    Antonina  was  another  name  given 


for  a  short  time  to  this  celebrated  place,  in  honour  of  BYZAN- 
Antoninus  Bassianus  (Caracalla)  son  of  the  Emperor  ^   TIUM. 
Severus ;  and  it  was  subsequently  called  New  Rome^ ' 
(Nova  Roma;)  and  Constantinopolis,  having  become 
the  seat  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  been  as  it  were 
founded  anew  by  Constantine  the  Great.     While  the 
Capital  of  a  powerful  Republic,  it  exercised  a  very 
despotic  sway  over  the  neighbouring  Bithynians,  and 
had  attained  such  wealth  and  magnitude   as  to  be 
nearly  forty  stadia  (five  miles)  in  circumference.    The 
Romans  were  attached  to  the  Byzantines  by  a  grateful 
recollection  of  the  important  services  rendered  to  them 
by  these  Asiatic  allies  on  various  occasions  ;    but  the 
part  taken  by  the  inhabitants  of  Byzantium  in  support 
of  Niger  against  Severus  occasioned  the  utter  ruin  of 
their  city.     The  magnificent  baths  and  theatres  then 
destroyed  are  distinct  evidences  of  the    power  and 
resources  of  the  Byzantine  Republic;  and  the  construc- 
tion of  its  lofty  walls  was   so  excellent,  that  they 
appeared  to  be  formed  of  one  undivided  mass,  in  which 
not  a  crevice  could  be  traced.    Herodian  says  that  the 
remains  of  them  existing  in  his  time,   (in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  third  century,)  rendered  it  difficult  to  say 
who  deserved  to  be  most  admired  ;  those  who  erected 
or  those  who  broke  them  down.    There  were  two 
harbours  within  the  walls,  strongly  fortified  by  chains 
and  lofty  towers.    The  Byzantines  had  a  fleet  of  500 
vessels  ;  SQine  of  which  hnid  helms  and  rudders  at  each 
extremity/so  that  they  could  advance  or  retire  without 
putting  about.     They  were  excellent  sailors  and  did 
wonders  in  the  three  years  siege  sustained  during  the 
life  of  Niger  j  they  did  not  yield  till  reduced  by  famine 
to  the  last  extremity.    This  obstinate   defbnce  was 
punished  with  the  utmost  rigour  by  Severus,  who  caused 
all  their  troops  and  citizens  of  distinction  to  be  put  to 
death,  their  city  to  be  levelled,  and  their  territory  to 
be  given  to  the  Perinthians.     The  humble  and  sub* 
missive  conduct  of  the  survivors,  however,  when  he 
came  to  witness  the  desolation  which  his  troops  had 
made,  mitigated  his  resentment ;  he  therefore  spared 
their  lives,  restored  their  ruined  city  to  the  rank  from 
which  it  had  been  degraded,  and  repaired  several  of 
its  public  edifices  -,  but  its  inhabitants  still  remained 
in  subjection  to  the  Perinthians.     The  works  begun 
by  Severus  were  completed  by  his    son    Antoninus 
Caracalla.  (a.  d.  211,217.)  Byzantium,  or  Antonina  as 
it  was  then  called,  appears  to  have  remained  nearly  in 
the  same  state  till  Ccmstantine,  (in  the  beginning  of 
the  next  century,)  struck  with  its  commanding  posi- 
tion midway  between  Europe  and  Asia,  resolved  to 
make  it  the  seat  of  empire ;  and  the  name  and  honours 
of  Byzantium  were  lost  in  the  unrivalled  dignity  and 
splendour  of  Constantinople.  (Stephanus  Byzantinus  ; 
Justin,  iv. ;  Plinii  Hist.  iv.  1 ;  Dio,  Fita  Severi ;  Zona- 
ras  Hist,  Petri  Gylii  de  Constantinopoleos  Topographia  ; 
Anc,  Univ,  Hist.  xiii.  xiv. ;  Gibbon  s  Roman  Empire,  iii.; 
Barthelemy's  Voyage  du  Jeune  Anacliarsis,  ii.  37  $ '  Le- 
chevalier's  Voyage  de  la  Fropontide,  i.  ii.) 
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CABALA.  Brucker*s  Hist&ry  of  Philosophy,  by  Dr.  Enfield,  vol.  ii. 
i^A/to  l>ook  iv.  ch.  ii. ;  Allen*s  Modern  Judaism,  ch.  v.  j  Bud- 
dei  Introductio  ad  Historiam  Philosophic  Ebraorum.) 

Among  the  extra  Judaical  Cabbalists,  an  English 
divine,  William  Alabaster,  may  be  particularly  men- 
tioned. He  graduated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  accompanied  the  Earl  of 
Essex  in  the  capacity  of  chaplain  in  his  expedition  to 
Cadiz.  He  first  conformed  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  and  then  recanted  ;  although  he  had  pub- 
lished a  tract  entitled  Seven  Motives  for  Conversion.  He 
VfHB  a  sound  Hebraist,  but  allowed  himself  to  be 
carried  away  by  a  passion  for  Cabbalistic  interpretation, 
of  which  he  gave  a  notable  proof  in  his  sermon  at 
Cambridge,  when  he  took  his  Doctor's  degree.  His 
text  was  "Adam,  Seth,  ahd  Enoch,**  and  he  expounded 
the;  mystical  sense  t>f  each  of  these  words.  The  reader 
vriW  find  a  specimen  of  his  explanation  in  Bayle's 
Diet  (advoe.  Alabaster.) 

Cjibal,  a  beverage  made  in  Portugal  in  the  follow- 
ing manner.  Twenty  pounds  of  raisins  are  carefully 
cleaned  of  their  stones,  bruised,  and  saturated  with 
white  wine  in  a  barrel  for  about  three  months.  The 
mixture  is  rich,  clear,  and  agreeable. 

CABALLERIA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class 
Polygamia,  order  Dibecia,  Generic  character  :  hermu' 
phrpdite,  calyx  five-parted ;  corolla  wheel-shaped  ^ 
stamina  five  ;  stimia  five-angled  ;  germen  superior  ^ 
drupe  one-seedeu ;  mcde  flowers  differ  only  in  having 
abortive  pistilla. 

Eight  species  natives  of  Peru.  Ruiz  et  Pavon.  FL 
Peruv, 

C ABALLINE,  Gr.  xa/SaXXi^*,  a  name,  says  Vossius^ 
applied  to  the  meaner  sort  of  horses,  from  thePoric 
KofifiaWeip,  pro  KarafiaWetv,  to  throw  or  cast  down. 

Lat.  caballus ;  'Fr.cabalin,  of  or  belonging  to  a  horse. 
Beaumont  alludes  to  the  Fable  of  Pegasus. 

The  Muses  would  muse  any  should  it  mlsnte 
For  it  makes  them  to  sing  like  a  oightingale. 

With  a  lof tie  trim  note,  having  vashed  their  throat 
With  the  cabaiUne  spring  of  a  pot  of  good  ale. 

F.  Btaumont.     The  Es^aie-tatioH'  •/  Ale. 

CA'BBAGE,  V.  1  "  D.  Kabuys  koole ;  brassica  ea-^ 
Ca^bbaob,  n.  }  pitata ;  Ger.  kahis  kraut ;  Gal.  chous 
ecibus ;  It.  cahuzzo*  Kilian.  Junius  suggests  the  Gr. 
mokov,  cibus ;  Skinner  and  Lye,  the  Lat.  caput;  and 
Tooke  the  Gr.  ffa/^i;,  food.  Skinner  and  Lye  appear 
to  be  right.  The  name  was  probably  given  to  par- 
ticular kinds  of  cole,  to  distinguish  them  from  others 
that  do  not  cabbage  or  head,  Fr.  caboche,  the  head,  is 
also  cabbage.  In  a  note  upon  the  passage  cited  from 
B.  Jonson  s  Fox,  is  the  following  quotation. 

"  'Tis  scarce  an  hundred  years,"  says  Evelyn,  in 
bis  Discourse  of  Sallets,  vol.  vi.  '*  since  we  first  had 
cabbages  out  of  Holland,  Sir  Arthur  Ashley,  of  Wiburg 
St.  Giles,  in  Dorsetshire,  beine^,  as  I  am  told,  the  first 
who  planted  them  in  England?' 

Cato  highly  comroendeth  the  garden  coules  or  eahhagn,  wherby 
We  may  know,  that  in  his  daics  gardens  were  in  some  respect 

Holland.    Plinie,  u.  fol.  12. 

He  has  recciv'd  weekly  intelligence. 
Upon  my  knowledge  out  of  the  Low  Countries, 
(For  all  parts  of  the  world)  in  cubages  ; 
And  tliose  dispem'd  againe,  to  ambassadours. 
In  oranges,  musk-melons,  apricotes, 
Limons,  pome-citrons,  and  such  like. 

BenJomoH.     The  Fox,  act  ii.  sc.  1. 

The  learned  Bartholinus  in  the  treatise,  we  have  often  had 
occaaon   to    t»ke   notice  of,  says,  That  the  water,  wherein 
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eabbdgt  has  been  decocted,  will,  when  froiea,  represent  a  ecft-  CABBAG£ 
bage  s  the  vegetable  spirits  being,  as  he  supposes,  concentrated         ^. 
by  the  cold.  Boyte.     Experimental  Hit.  of  Cold.  TU.  21. 

Altho*  I  before  bave  adrised  tlie  planting  out  of  your  eabhagee 
for  good  in  October,  yet  of  cabbage  the  sugar  loaf  kind  may  be 
planted  out  in  February,  and  will  succeed  as  well  aa  if  planted 
earlier,  with  this  difference  only,  tbat  they  will  be  later  before 
they  cabbage.  Miller.     Gardener* $  Dictionary. 

CABELLO,  or  Porto  Cabrllo,  one  of  the  principal 
seaports  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  on  the  northern 
coast  of  South  America.  It  is  situated  on  a  peninsula 
in  the  Province  of  Venezuela,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Gulf  of  Trieste,  and  about  ninety  miles  west  of  Leon 
de  Caraccas.  Porto  Cabello  was  originally  founded 
by  the  contraband  traders  who  visited  these  seas. 
Some  fishermen  having  constructed  a  few  huts  at  this 
place,  the  Dutch  smugglers  added  other  buildings ; 
and  as  the  port  rose  into  importance,  the  Spanish 
authorities  endeavoured  in  vain  to  bring  it  under  their 
authority  till  about  the  beginning  of  the  last  century. 
Its  harbour  is  one  of  the  best  in  America,  being  deep, 
spacious,  completely  sheltered  from  every  wind,  and 
protected  from  the  surge  of  the  sea,  no'  common  in 
tropical  climes.  From  this  circumstance  its  name  is 
derived.  The  inhabitants  are  between  7000  and 
8000,  most  xof  whom  are  employed  in  commerce  and 
navigation.  Cabello, until  a  late  period,  was  extensively 
engaged  in  the  contraband  trade  with  Cura^a  and 
Jamaica ;  but  has  now  become  the  principal  emporium 
of  a  wide  district     Lat.  l(f  W  N.  long.  68°  fi/  W. 

CABENDA,  a  port  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  about  ^ 
south  of  the  line.  It  is  frequented  by  the  Portuguese 
slave-ships,  nine  of  which  were  lying  there  when  Cap- 
tain Tuckey's  expedition  sailed  by  it  in  1816.  It  was  a 
miserable  village  of  mud-huts  in  Battel's  time,  ahd  has 
probably  never  been  improved.  It  belongs  to  the 
King  of 'Ngoy,  who  is  tributary  to  Loango.  (Tuckey's 
Narrative;  Purchas's  Pilgrim.) 

CABEZZO,  (Cabeso,  in  D*Anville's  map)  a  Province 
of  Angola  according  to  Father  Cavazzi,  but  not  named 
in  Dapper  s  list,  bounded  by  the  Provinces  of  Oacco  and 
Lubolo,  and  the  rivers  Coanza  and  Riomba.  It  is 
populous,  fertile,  and  rich  in  iron  ore,  in  the  mountains 
called  by  the  Portuguese  Serra  de  Ferro,  or  Iron  Moun- 
tains. This  tract  is  well  watered  by  the  Rio  Longo, 
and  other  streams,  lakes,  &c.  There  is  much  wood^ 
and  the  trees  are  of  a  vast  size.  One  of  them  yields  an 
odoriferous  resin,  in  colour  and  consistence  resembling 
wax,  and  possessing  many  medicinal  virtues.  Cabezza 
lies  upon  the  second  of  the  three  terraces  which  the 
western  declivity  of  Central  Africa  seems  to  form,  and  is 
therefore  far  more  temperate  and  healthy  than  the  low» 
swampy  coast  occupied  by  the  Portuguese  settlers. 
Its  inhabitants  were,  nominally  at  least.  Christians, 
in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

(Lopez  Relazione  di  Congo,  da  Fil.  Pigafetta ;  Cavazzi 
di  Monticucullo  in  the  Ethiopie  Ocddentale  of  Labat,  i. ; 
Dapper's  Africa ;  Modem  Universal  History,  xvi.  I78  j 
and  Ritter's  Erdkunde,  i.  259.) 

CA'BIN,  V.     ^      ly.  cabane;  Sp.  cabanna ;  It.  ca* 

Ca'bin,  n.         \panna ;  D .  kaban ;  Mid .  Lat.  capanna, 

Ca^binxd^  adj.  ^tugurium.    All,  says  Skinner,  from 

Ca^binmate.    J  the  Lat.  cavanna,  cavea,  a  hole  or 

cavern,  Salmasius  and  Menage  contend  for  the  Gr. 

Kairavfi,  a    Stable,  prasepe;  in  the  same  application^ 

Junius  observes,  as  in  Horace,  Ep.  xv.  1.  i.  v.  28. 

Scurra  vagus,  nee  qui  cerium  prasepe  teneret. 
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^.Mu  ««  ^-  %'  A  «^' *i.^  ««^«.«^.         He  fKintf  Edward  IVJ  •!«)  daily  frequented  the  council-Uble,  CABINET. 

C4WN.        But  pr^Mepe   here  «eems  applied  to  the  manger;  ^^V;j^»i;;7;,„i,bd  for  th^^ 

^        merely,!,  e.  to  be  U?ed  satyrice pro  «i«iia.  ^  among  the  citizens,  whom  he  employs  about  references  and   rj^iRj, 

CWXET.      j^  cabin  is  any  small  chamber  or  apartment ;  on  ship-  businesses  of  private  consequence ;  whilest  mysteries  of  the  stat«!  ^   _       ' 

' '  board  or  elsewhere :  any  small  place  of  dwelling,  as  a  were  intimated  only  to  such  whom  he  selected  to  be  of  hi»  more  ^-^ 

...  *  prirate  cuiiMct^couHiiim  Baker,    Edward  /r.  lol.  xU5. 

oot  or  tent.  '^ 


This  yonge  ladie  wepte  and  cride. 
To  wiiom  no  comforte  might  auaile. 
Of  ehilde  she  began  travailc 
Where  she  laie  in  a  cabm  clow. 

Gmptr,    Conf,  Am,  book  riii.  fbl.  180. 

lliis  Gabriel  declared  mto  me,  that  they  had  saued  both  the 
ankers  mod  our  hauser,  and  affeer  we  had  thus  communed,  I  caused 
4  or  5  of  them  to  goe  into  my  caUin,  where  1  gaue  them  figf ,  and 
made  them  such  cneere  as  I  could. 

UaAluyi,    Voyage^  4^c.  Sttuen  Burrowt^  T.  i. 

rie  make  you  feed  on  berries,  and  on  rootea. 
And  feed  on  curds  and  whay,  and  sucke  the  goate. 
And  cabbin  in  a  caue,  and  bring  you  Tp 
To  beawarriomr,  and  command  a  campe. 

Shakwpeare.     Titus  jindraniau,  fol.  45. 

Good  night,  good  rest.  Ah  !  neither  be  my  share ; 

She  bade  good  night,  that  kept  my  rest  away ; 
And  daft  me  to  a  eabim  hang*d  with  care, 

To  descant  on  the  doubts  of  my  decay. 

Id.  The  PaiHunate  Pilgrim,  zii. 

Moft.  And  why  he  should  delude  you  thus. 

Unless  he  meant  some  villany  ?  these  ten  weeks 
/  He  has  had  her  at  sea. 
Lam.  His  eabin-'maie  V\\  assure  ye, 

Beammvnt  and  Fletcher,  The  Sea  Voyage  ^  act  !▼•  sc.  1. 

Lightning  was  all  our  light,  and  it  rain*d  more 
Tiian  if  At  sun  had  drunk  the  sea  before. 
Some  coffin'd  in  their  cabins  lie,  equally 
Grier'd  that  they  are  not  dead,  and  yet  must  die. 

Donne,     The  Storm, 

Ere  the  hlabbing  eastern  scout. 
The  nice  mom,  on  tb'  Indian  steep 
From  her  cabin*d  loop-hole  p^cp. 

Milton,     Comus,  r.  140. 

For  this  person  having  had  much  conversation  with  the  divers 
for  pearls,  not  only  learned  from  them,  that  they  found  the  water 
very  seunbly  cold  at  the  bottom,  which  in  some  places  he  esti- 
mated to  be  80  or  100  fathom  deep ;  but  observed  divers  of  them 
at  their  return  to  the  boats,  to  be  ready  to  shake  with  cold,  and 
hasten  to  the  fires  that  were  kept  ready  for  them  in  little  cabbins 
i^on  the  shore. 

Bofle,  Of  the  Temperature  of  the  Submarine  Regions ,  ch.  V. 


The  plodding  hind, 


Ihat  homeward  hies,  kens  not  the  chearing  site 
Of  his  calm  cabbin^  which  a  moment  past, 
8tream*d  from  its  roof  an  aaure  curl  of  smoke, 
Beneath  the  sheltering  coppice,  and  gave  sign 
Of  warm  domestick  welcome  from  his  toil. 

Mason,     The  English  Oarden^  bqpk  iii. 

CA'BINET,  c  ^      Fr.    cabinet ,'— Cabinet    is 

Ca'binet,  n.  f  the  diminutive  of  cab'm,  and 

Ca'binet-council,  Hs  applied  to  a  casket,  for 
Ca^bi NET-SECRETS,  It.  )  deposltlug  jewels,  coins,  &c. 

as  well  as   to   a  small  cabiQ«   closet^   cot,  room  or 

apartment. 

MThen  his  friends  abont  him,  shewed  him  many  uses  whereof 
the  said  coffer  or  cabinet  might  bee  put  into,  considering  that 
Alexander  himself  could  not  away  with  those  delicate  perfumes, 
being  a  warriour,  and  slurried  with  bearing  armes,  and  following 
warfare :  when,  1  say,  his  gallants  about  him  could  not  resolve 
well  what  serrice  to  put  it  to :  himselfe  made  no  more  adoe,  but 
■ud  thus,  I  will  have  it  to  serve  for  a  case  of  Homer's  bookes. 

Holland,     Plinie,  v.  i.  fol.  171. 

When  from  vour  well-wrought  cabinet  you  take  it. 

And  your  bright  looks  awake  it. 

Ah !  be  not  frighted  if  you  see 

Hie  new  snnl'd  picture  gaze  on  thee. 

And  hear  it  breathe  a  sigh  or  two. 

Cowley,    My  Picture, 


And  if  all  that  will  not  serve  our  turn,  but  we  must  press  into 
his  cabinet-secrets,  invade  the  hook  of  life,  and  oversee,  and 
divulge  to  all  men  abscondita  Domini  Dei  nostri,  then  are  God'a 
mercies  unworthily  repaid  by  us,  and  those  indulgences  which 
were  to  bestow  civility  upon  the  world,  have  only  teught  us  to  be 
more  mde.  Hammond,  Works,  v.  iv.  Sermon  x. 

If  we  were  admitted  to  search  the  cabinet  of  the  beautiful 
Narcissa,  ataong  heaps  of  epistles  from  admirers,  which  are  there 
preserved  with  equil  care,  how  few  should  we  find,  but  would 
make  any  one  sick  in  the  reading,  except  her  who  is  flattered  by 
them  ?  Spectator,  No.  525. 

Vou  will  then  see,  that  the  same  extensive  capacity,  which 
could  guide  all  the  tumultuous  scenes  of  the  camp,  knew  how  to 
direct,  with  equal  skill,  the  calmer  but  more  perplexing  opera- 
tions of  the  cabinet. 

Mallet,    To  the  Duke  of  Marlborough, 

CABIRI,  from  the  Hebrew  C3n»33,  "  the  mighty 
ones,**  by  the  ancient  Sabians  of  Persia,  called  Gabri, 
(Hyde,  Rel.  Pers  xxix.)  "  the  great  beneficent  power- 
ful ones,**  (Macrob.  Sat,  iii.  4,)  whence  Lycophron 
seems  to  have  borrowed  the  term  Cabri  or  Capri. 
Certain  sacred  Priests  or  deified  heroes,  venerated 
by  the  Pagans,  as  the  authors  of  religion,  and  the 
founders  of  the  human  race.  Considerable  obscurity 
prevails  in  the  accounts  which  are  handed  dowa 
to  us  respecting  them,  partly  in  consequence  of  the 
profound  secrecy  to  which  all  persons  were  obliged, 
who  were  admitted  to  the  celebration  of  their  rites^ 
and  the  care  which  was  taken  to  exclude  the  uninitiated  s 
partly  from  the  multiplicity  of  names  and  titles 
belonging  to  the  same  characters ;  and  partly  from 
the  indiscriminate  application  of  these  multiplied  ap- 
pellations to  the  Deities  themselves,  and  to  the  ministers 
of  their  worship.  For  example,  we  are  informed  by 
Strabo,  that  "  the  hierophants  were  called  Cabiri, 
Cory  ban  tes,  Pans,  Satyrs,  Tityri,  Bacchi,  RheaCybele, 
Cybe,  and  Dindymene  ;  pnd  that  these  names  were  also 
bestowed  upon  the  Gods,**  (x.469.)  The  Priests  are  also 
sometimes  called  Casmili  and  Mercurii,  Idsei  Dactyli, 
{SoWn.  Poly  hist.  If,)  Galli,  (Herodian.  i.  11,)  and 
Msnades^  (Catull.  Eleg,  Ix.)  names  aU  common  to 
them,  and  to  the  objects  of  their  worship.  The  oracular 
law  which  enjoined  the  preservation  of  the  ancient 
Barbaric  names,  (OracChald,  70,)  ovofiara  pdpfiapa  fi^i^ 
WOT*  a\af7v,  led  to  a  double  nomenclature,  viz.  the 
sacred  and  the  profane  language ;  and  thus,  as  the 
religion  of  the  east  spread  itself  among  the  various 
Pagan  nations,  a  prodigious  accumulation  of  titles 
was  amassed,  which  was  subsequently  supposed  to 
indicate  an  equal  number  of  Deities.  The  Cabiri,  by 
these  means,  became  the  fruitful  source  of  almost  aU 
the  Gods  and  heroes  of  classical  antiquity  ;  and  under 
the  various  titles  of  Corybantes,  Curetes,  Dioscuri, 
Anactes,  Dii  Magni,  Idsi  Dactyli,  Telchines,  Lares, 
Ephestii,  Penates,  Manes,  Titanes,  and  Aletse,  were 
venerated  from  Asia  Minor  to  the  western  boundary  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  whilst  their  history  and  character 
were  preserved  in  the  eastern  mythology  of  Menu  and 
the  Seven  Rishis,  {Anat,  Res,  vol.  v.)  and  is  to  be  traced 
in  many  of  the  rites  of  Druidism. 

The  identity  of  the  Cabiri  and  Corybantes  is  expressly 
aflirmed  by  Strabo,  (x.  472,)  and  Curetes  is,  according 
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C^BIRL  to  SnidM,  a>  synonym  for  Corybantes;    Pauranias,    and  were  made  to  drink,  of  tbe  two  fouatains  oaUed  GASmt 
^  (Phoc,  896,)  identifies,  the-  worsfaip  of  the*  Atiaetes;    Lethe  and  Mnemosyne,  the  former,  in  oider  to  wash.^ 
Dioscuri,  and.Cabiri  -,  and  Nonnus*  (Nonni  Dionys.  xiv.    away>  the.  memory,  of  former  guilt,  and. the  latter  to 
S&l,)make8»then.  the -same  with  thi&Id£eiiDactyliaBd>   eoablertbeoBbto   bear,  in  mind.  the.  inslructiona  they 
the  TelehiiMS)  by^HyginiM)  (Fab,  139',)  theCorybaatest  were  to  receive.    After  this  preparation,  they  were  in^ 
are  declared  to  be  Lares,  who  are  Ephestii,  (Theo-    trodaced  into  the  recesses  either  of  a  dark  tower,  or 
doret;  viit/;)  and-  Vii^i  {Mi,  in.  1! .  and  viii.*  67^^)    of  a  sacred  grotto,  where',  in  total  darkness,  their  ears 
unites  the  Penates  with  the  DH  Magni,  who  are  un*    were  assailed  by  artful  combinations. of.  the  most  ap- 
doubtedly  the  Cabiri.    In  like  manner  it  is  supposedJ  palling  sounds,  the  ruskdng.ofmi^ty-walecs/ the  crash 
that  t  the  Maaeey  Titanes,  Aleteo^ .  and  thev  whole  hefii>  of  thund^n  and  yells  of  distress/  wiiile  occasional  faint 
of  mythological  Deiiies^boih  sexes,  may  be  tracedtoi  ^eams  of  lig^t  displayed  the*  moat 'horrible  pfaaatonn 
the  same  origin,  and  identified  with  the  original  Cabiri.    flHtisg  'aand  the-ahades,  and  afkead-body  laid  out 'upon  - 
(See  Faber*s  Du^er^a/ion  m  the  Ca6in, , vol.  i.  cap.  iiL.  abferi     W%(en  the  mind '  was  sufficiently  impressed' 
where  this^sabject  is fiilly  treated*)  with  terror,  the  epopts  were  suddenl^hurried  forward • 

The  number  of '  the  Gabhri  themselves  is  variously  the  scene  was  instantly  changed  3  light  and  cheerful 
reported,  and  appears  to  have  varied  in  di£ferent  coun*    music  succeeded  to  darkness  and  dismal  lamentations; 
tries.     By  Cicero,  {Nat,  Dcor.  iii  21,)  the  three  prin-    every   thing  was.  studiously  exhibited,  in  the  most 
cipal  are  enumerated  by  the  names  of  Tritopatreus,    dazzling  colours  $    the  dead  body  revived^   and   the 
£ubiileu6«andDioBysiu8iSBnsof  JttpheraadProeerpiiiiev,  mystietempleresounded  with sovnds  of  rejoicing.  The 
and  are  dignified  with  the  title  Anactes<>p  Kings  ^  and*  mystagog;ue  Dow-appeared>  and,  taking  the  initiated  by 
Mnasias,   (Schel.  irt- ApoU,  Afgonaut,  i.  917>)   asserts     the  hand,  oovMBuatcaled  to  him  the  hidden  doctrine 
that  the  Cabiri  of  Samothrace^  in  which  island  their     of  the  Cabiri,  and  permitted  him  to  join  in  their  secret 
worship  was  first  introduced  from  Asia,  were  three  in     commemorations.     These  ceremonies  appear  to  have 
number;  and  that  their  names  were  Axiero8,Axiocersa,     been  of  a  very  indecent  and  lascivious  description  j. 
and  A'xiocersus,who  are  Ceres,- Proserpine,  and  Pluto  3,   they  began  with  circular  dances  in  imitation  of  the* 
to  these  a  fourth  was  added,  whomhe.calls  Casmilus  or    motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies ;  but  with'  these  were 
Mercury.     It  has,  however,  been  asserted,  that  there,    combined  the  abominable  ithyphallic  orgies^  (Herodot; 
were. originally  but  two  Cabiri,  Jupiter  and  Bacchus,     ii.  49.*  &i;)  ia  which 'the- raysSic  pkalhisor  Liaga,  and 
(25id.)     By.  others  they  are  stated  to  have  been  five,     the  Yoni,.(cu3oioi' 7vi'cujc£<o«'y)  were^  introduced^  and 
seven,  eight,  and  even  twelve,  (Tzetses  iriLycoph'.',)  and^  paraded  in  an  ark  of  peculiar  construction,  which  was 
in.  later  ages  their  number  was  yet  greater.     Their-   supposed  to  represent  the  cofih)  of 'the  founders  of  the 
names  and  genealogy  are  so  differently  given,  that  it    humaarace,whose  temporary  decease  was  bewailed  with 
is  impossible,  in  this  place,  to  enumerate  all  the  autho-     loud  lamentations,  and  whose  revival  was  hailed  with 
rities  which  record  their  titles,  and  characters.    Their    joyful  acclamations^  and  in  terms  of  *studied  and  de- 
worship  was  introduced  into  Greece,  at  a  very  early    testable  indecency.    The  whole  system  <was  calculated 
period,  from  Phoenicia ;  and  is  said  to  have  been  carried'    to  excite  an.  alternation  of  violent  grief  and  joy,  and  is 
back  from  Samothrace,  the  seat  of  its  first  European    described  by  those  who  have  ventured  to  spesik  of.  it 
establishment,  to  Troy^  whence  'i£neas  took  it.  with    ''  aamost  horrible>  and  most  ravishlngly  pleasant.*' 
him. into  Africa  and  Italy;  but  other  authors  trace  it*       The. confiisioa. arising,  from. the  polyoioymy  of  the' 
through  Egypt,  Crete,  and  Cyprus  into  Greece,  and    Cabiric  persensi  is  in  a  mait'naeasure  cleared  up  by 
from  Phrygia  or  Phoenicia  into  Etruria,  whence  Numa,    means  of*  a  clue  afforded  in  the  Phtenician  history  of 
or  T&pquinius  PHscus  brought  it  to  Rome.     The  rites.    Sanconiatho,  (lib.  viii.)  which  strongly  supports  the. 
with  which  it  was  celebrated  were^  considered  as  ii>-     opiaioo,  that,  the  whole  fidiric  .of  Gentiie  mythology  is 
violable  mysteries,  and.  the  least  attempt  to  intrude    founded  upon,  a  combination  of  the  Sabian  superstition, 
upon  them  was  punished  with  death.    Even  so  late  aa    (Maimonides  ds  IdoL)  with  an.  excessive  veneration 
th^  Atigustan  age,  Horace  declares  that  he  would,'  on'   for  the  arkite  ancestors -of  maakiDd>  and  for  the  relics 
no  account  sleep  under  the  same  roof,  or  sail  in  the.  of  the  deluge/ which  gradttally  degenerated  into  idola- 
same  vessel  with  one  who  should  dare  to  profiaiie  the.  try,  and  identified  the  diluvian  ogdoad  with  th'e  plane- 
sacred  mysteries  ;  and  Juvenal  mentions  the  oath  by    tary  system.    According  to  this,  theory  which  has  been 
the  altar  of  the  Samothracian  Gods,  as  the  most  'solemn    advocated  by  more  than  one  writer,  with  much  learning, 
and  binding,  of  all  imprecations.    Th'e  re  was  doubtless    tht)Ugfa  perhaps  with  no  little  ^indulgence  oflmagina- 
great  variety  in  the  ceremonies  oblserved  by  difi^srenf   tion;  the  distfibutronr  ofithe  earth  among -the  sons  of 
mystagogues,  and  in  various  places;  but  there  is/ at'  Noah,  rendered  Hi  of  the^most  essentiallmportance  to 
the  same  thne,  very  strong  evidence  that  the  mysteries '  preserve  a    genealdgical  history  of 'the  F^triarchkl 
of  Isis,  Ceres,  Mithras,  Trophonius,  Bacchus,  Rhea,,  family*)  and,  for 'this  purpose,  certsin  expressive  com- 
and  Adonis  or  Osiris,  and  all' the  similar  customs  of '  memorative    festivals  were    instituted,    and*  certain 
Ejgypt,  Greece,  Hlndostan-,  and  Britain,   (Maur.  Jndi    iiragee>  (Ofii.  xxxr.'19)  werrformedat- a*very  early. 
Ant:  vi.  8f,)  were  merely  varieties  of  the   ancient'  period,  which  were  at  once  a    species    of*  tlmgible 
Samothracian*  or  Cabiric  rites,  (P^b.  Cabiri,  ii.)  which"  fiimily.  Chronicles,  and .  of:  armorial .  bearings.     The 
were -celebrated  in- the  obscurity 'of  Uhe  night,  and^  reveeence.im:wfaieh.  these  were,  held,  would  naturally 
wtth'every' precaution- which  could' ensnre  privacy.-    uiereMO'MnF'.  every^  sooeeediftg'  generatk>o,>  until,    by" 
(  Vide  flerodot.*  iir.  37t)     The  epoptse  -  were  obUged  *  to    degrees^  the  mist  tyf  time  *  magniified  ^hc  great  fathers 
undergo  a  previous  probation   of*  strict*  abstinence;    of  mankind  into  their  creators,  and  elevated  them  into 
chastity,  and  sHence^;.  th^y*  were*  then  purified'  by    the  heavenly  bodfes,  which'  appeared  suitable  abodes 
watermndUdod';  they  offered  a  sacrifite  of  a  btelT  or*  for  the  souls  of  the  mighty deadyand  worthy  objects 
ram,  (whence  the  terms  77itiro6o2iam  BndAriobbli&m,)^  for  the  adoration  of  -  theibriag:    Astmaaknid  spread 
ii  the  fal6od'of  which  the  hierophant  was  ako  spriidded^    over  the  world,  they,  carried  *wkh  thtatthi^gene8logies 
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aUHM.  and  ^tfae.-Mlemi  .fMtivaU  4r:bith-bad  ihw  .<»Uaibcd 
—      MTOu^  them,  (Bailly  wir  tAtlpniid^  ;>  tot  UDwUliogito 
CABLE,    acknowledge  .that   they  'Were  themfielves  waxidereis 
^ '         upon>  the fiice.of  the eart]»,  prebahjy  driven. out  torseek 
a  home  by-eoate  -^teooger  tribe,  each  nation,  (Faber, 
Calnri^  ii.  994,)  .feigiied  that  its  own  country  was 
the  seat  of  the  events^  recorded  in^its  l^eada,  >which 
were   adopted  to  the  localities  of  the  regions  it  in- 
habited, and  corrupted  by  a  wild  admixture  oFfafadlous 
allegory.     That  the  Cabin,  and  consejquentiy  vail  .the 
other  m3rthol6gical '  Deities,   were  originally  nmrtal 
men  formed  part  oT  the  doctrine  revealed  in  the  niys- 
teries»  (Cic.  riwc/i.'K.lS  ;)  and   the  characters  and 
adventures  of  these  personages,  under  whatever. names, 
and  in   whatever  t  parts  of  the  globe,   correspond' in  «a 
remarkable  manner  with  those  of  the'Noachidie.    The 
reader  whdis  anxious  to  pursue  this  obscure-and mystic 
subject,  in  which  so  Mride.aiierd  is  opened* to. fanciful 
speculation,  wiUffnd  it  almost  exhausted  in  the  learned 
pages    of  Messrs.  *Bryant    and   Faher,    which  defy 
abridgement,  and  to  which  Mce  .oan   only  genfcally 
refer. 
CA'BLE,  n.   t     Fr.  co&fe;' Dutch,  ca6ci;   Gr.jca/t^- 
Ca^bued,  adj.jXo^  or    KdfiiKo9.      Vossius  observes 
that  if  KtifttiXo^,  a  camel,  is  used  pro  rudente,  for  a 
cable  3   it  is  either  iyeeause  a  table  recalls  to  mind 
{referat)  that  huge  and  distorted  ^animal;  or-because 
cables  were  formerly  •  wrought  of  canteb  *hair,— *ut 
there  is  nothing  satisfiictoryto  be  found  upon^the 
ctymology^of  this  word. 

The  large  rope;  to- which'the  ship  STtnehor- is  affixed, 
is  called  the  ccAie, 

R>r  fint  thovgh  the!  bc^inae  lowe 
At  ende  tkei  he  Jiouglit  anooabl^, 
But  all  to  broke  mast  and  cable. 
So  that  the  ship^th  sodaine  blaste 
(WhKi*«ii«a'  leMeireBe)  is  <R]«rM8t. 
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From  the  hie  heuin  the^God  againe  ia  aend, 
Xo  apmrand  r^  to  haist  and  Iftieiairay, 
Aod  bMdb  amy^  the  tipyoe  emkiii  in  tMiy . 

Minf^ku.  rBnemtht^h^ckiW.  &»l.i 


Abord  your  ahjpa,  aad  hpyae  ypaayl  with  smeede  s 
•A  God  me  idlls^  acat  from  iboue  againe, 
TPo  hMt  mydighi/taid^mrithtn  cabH*  cnt. 

Which  thrag  irthe^  cause- that  oixr'SauioTir  Christ  said  it  were 
«ariiaMe  for  the  nche  maimeto  come  intohcauen,-a8  agreiit  cwMe 
•r.a  camel  to  go  thcongha  aeodWa^yc.  For  itia  notakkaato 
Jiaue  riches  but  to  loue  riebea. 

Sir  Thomdt  More*srWkrief,  foU92. 
A  beechen  maat  thea  in  the  .holh>w  baae 
Thcv  put  and  hoisted ;  fixt  it  in  Jiis  place 
'With  cables, 

'CAajmum.    ATiwwfrV  Orfy»*By,  book  ii.  €61.30. 

When  Cbanccllor  was  returned,  arid  reported  these  things,  and 

hwr  dear  the  Engltah  cJethes  were  sofd  in- those  parts,  anJh™ 

icbttip  hemp  and  Smx  4or  cables,  wazand  richlurs  wcfeiaMd 

onto  them;  tliosemerchanto  grew  into  a  company  or  .fociatv  dv 

the  assent  of  ijueen  Mary,  which  we  call  the  MoscoyiaComJia/. 

Camdeti.    Elizabeth,  Anno,  \b&7\ 

From  its  [the  American  alo^]  looU  are. likeviie. made  the 
strongest,  ropes  and  cables, 

Derbam,    Pky, Theo,  hook  x,  not^y. 
While  they,  her  flattering  creeks  and  opemn^  bowers 
Cautious  approaching,*  in  Myrina's'  port 
Cast mxt: the  oaMedtttoae  ipapn>  tho'Strand. 

Jftiw.    3SkeSieee€,ho^kiL 
-Shmhid  wetat  last  hedrmohy  dke  decree 
Too^neartbelatal  margin  o£  the-aaa. 
The  hull  diamasted  thero  awhile  m^y  ride, 
Withlengtfaeti'd  cables,  on*  the 'raging  tide. 

FaUfmter,   The  SMpwreckiaai,'2. 
Cable,  in  Naval  ^airs,  is  a  long  thick  rope  formed 
6f  three  principal  strands  of  hei^p,  and  is  employed 
for  confining. a  vessel  to  its  place  by  means  of  an 
anchor  or  other  fixed  body.     Those  lopg  and  heavy 
chains  which  have  been  recently  employed  for  the  same 
purpose  are  also   caUed   Cables.    Every  vessel  has 
ready  for  service  three  Cables,  which  are  sometimes 
distmguished  by  the  following  term9,.the  sheet  Gable 
the  best  bower  Cable,  and  the  smaU  6owcr  Cable.    Tie 
j^eneral  length  is  100  or  120  fathoms.   The  follow* 
ing  are  the  diflFerent  kinds  of  best  bower  CaUes  at 
present  employed  in  the  British  Navyj  with  thc-cor- 
responding. iron  Cables. 


Hatea  of  ships. 


ORrst  rate;  large  .. 

middle  . .' 

small 

Second  rate     

Third,    lArge 

smdll 

Fourth,  60  guns., 

58  diUo. . 

50  ditto. . 

Fifth,      48  ffims. . 

•«t6:aittoV 

«i8«iittDU 

Sixtlj,     28g^nsJ 

^hip  ^loop 

Sf  ig,  Jarge 

'DittQ,  small  .. 


-BaSv  htfwer  •heuipen 
wbles,  '100  isthama. 


(fiisea, 


inches. 

25    • 

24 

23 

•23  ' 
•23  ' 
^22  • 
*21  • 
•19  • 
•184* 

18    • 

17^ 
-  14* 


•Weight. 


Nuniber  Of 
threaMa  in 


cwt. 

'114 

IDS 

96 

96 

96 

89 

80 

66 

62 

B8 


qr.  lb. 

-2  T 
•2  17 
2*27 
"Z  27 
.2  27 
V  12 
t)  22 
O  21 
a  14 
^  6 


'Breaki4g.«tMin 
by  eqcperiment. , 


Diameter  and  weight  of  the 
bolt' of- the  iron  cable  snh- 
atliatedfor  Ihecpracediiqf . 


• 


•56     0    J 
38     0:21 


198     0*te 
SU    .3  15 


3240 

2988 

278^^ 

27«6'V 

9786  J 

2520-1 

2«B8'/ 

IfTB 

1606    i 


tons.'cwt.  qr.  * 


114     O     O 
89     0    O 


1 


m   0  'o 


1584 


1080 
6d2 


40    ,0    JO 


.rai8^wt. 

f     2  iRebes. 
l^e'owt.^  qr. 
•)   Ti'indh 

J^170cwt.'2'qr. 

\  .l^iach. 
I'lA^  cwt.  3uqc. 

f  *H'in<?h. 

1  ^87  cwt. 'Sep-. 

1    l^rarch 

/   74'c?wt.  <5qr. 

r  'U  w<»h. 

1   ^cwt.  Iqr 
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CABLE.  Of  Iron  Cables,  The  Invention  of  iron  Cables  is  of 
very  recent  date ;  the  first  idea  relative  to  the  em- 
ployment of  this  material  in  lieu  of  hemp  first  occurred 
to  Captain  Samuel  Brown  of  the  Royal  Navy^  and  the 
present  proprietor  of  the  patent  iron  Cable  manufac- 
tory nt  Poplar.  In  such  a  novel  application  as  that 
of  iron  to  supply  the  place  of  hemp  for  ship's  Cable, 
it  is  not  surprising,  that  in  the  first  instance,  the  best 
form  of  the  link  was  not  proposed.  The  inventor  had 
an  idea  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  ^ve  to  his  Cable  a 
certain  degree  of  elasticity,  lest  that  the  ship  coming 
to  her  bearing  on  the  chain  suddenly,  the  latter  might 
be  carried  away.  With  this  view  the  links  of  the  chain 
were  twisted  about  half  way  round,  so  that  when  the 
strain  shonld  take  place,  the  links  by  untwisting,  as  it 
were,  might  produce  an  e£fect  somewhat  equivalent  to 
the  natural  elasticity  of  hemp.  This  provision  was 
however  quite  un  necessary i,^  because  before  the  vessel 
could  possibly  give  that  strain  to  the  Cable  which  it 
was  intended  to  provide  against,  the  weight  of  the 
Cable  itself  would  check  the  impulse,  and  operate  in 
the  same  way  as  elasticity  in  the  hempen  Cable.  And 
as  this  form  of  the  link  is  certainly  not  so  strong  as 
that  in  which  the  matter  is  all  in  one  plane,  room  was 
left  for  further  improvements.  Accordingly  Mr. 
Thomas  Brunton  afterwards  took  out  a  patent  for  an 
iron  Cable  on  a  new  principle,  in  which  the  matter  in 
the  link  was  all  in  one  plane;  the  link  itself  of  an  oval 
form,  with  a  broad  headed  stay  introduced  into  its 
middle  part  across  the  conjugate  diameter,  to  prevent 
its  collapsing  or  shutting  up  when  any  heavy  strain  is 
upon  it.  In  fig.  5,  plate  XXI.  Miscellanies,  we  have 
shown  the  form  of  this  link  as  it  is  described  by  the 
patentee:  this  stay  also  prevents  the  different  links 
from  entering  each  other,  as  they  are  liable  to  do  in  a 
common  chain,  and  thereby  entangling  the  Cable. 

The  great  advantages  of  this  improvement  were  so 
striking  and  obvious,  that  this  new  Cable  soon  super- 
seded the  original  one  by  Captain  Brown,  although 
not  before  the  others  had  become  very  common,  and 
naval  oflSicers,  who  are  generally  averse  to  innovations, 
had  become  reconciled  and  convinced  of  the  impor- 
tant advantages  which  iron  Cables,  even  in  the  first 
form,  possessed  over  those  of  hemp.  The  merit  of 
producing 'this  conviction,  and  of  the  first  idea,  are 
unquestionably  due  to  Captain  Brown,  who  persevered 
against  every  obstacle  and  objection.  At  present 
hempen  Cables  are  in  very  little  request  in  the  Navy, 
and  even  in  the  Merchant  service  iron  is  continually 
supplanting  hemp  for  this  purpose. 

As  any  continuous  mass,  such  as  that  of  a  rope  or . 
chain,  is  no  stronger  than  its  weakest  part,  it  follows 
that  if  even  one  link  were  defective  the  entire  Cable 
would  be  defective  in  the  same  degree  ;  and  as  every 
link  is  welded  separately,  it  became  important  to  con- 
trive some  machine  for  trying  the  strength  of  every 
Cable  before  it  was  issued.  Machines  were  accord- 
ingly constructed  by  both  the  above  makers ;  and 
every  Cable  before  it  is  delivered  is  strained  by  a  force 
greater  than  the  absolute  strength  of  the  hempen 
Cable  it  is  intended  to  replace ;  by  this  means  the 
utmost  security  is  g^ven ;  and  we  believe  there  has 
never  been  more  than  one  or  two  instances  ih  which  a 
chain  Cable  has  been  broken  at  sea.  As  it  is  some- 
times necessary  to  cut  the  Cable  when  of  hemp,  it  was 
necessary  to  provide  against  similar  contingencies  in 
the  iron  Cable,  which  is  effected  by  means  of  a  bolt 


and  flheckle  at  every  fathom  or  two  fiaithoms,  so  that   GABlfi. 
by  striking  out  this  bolt  or  pin  the  Cable  is  detached  s^ 
with  as  much  ease  as  the  hempen  one  is  cut. 

The  following  experiments  were  made  on  the 
strength  of  chain  Cables,  with  different  iron  at  Captain 
Brown's  manufactory.  See  Barlow's  Essay  on  the 
Strength  of  Wood,  Iron,  and  other  Materials. 


Diameter, 
inches. 


Breakings  weight, 
tons.  cwt. 


1*  Old  sable 73 

l|  ditto     80 

ll  Gurcroft  new  sable 71 

1*  Keiolsken  Archangel 71 

l|  Old  bolts  fagotted  by  hand  hammers,  71 

1|  full.  English  bars  filed  and  rolled    86 

li  Ditto 80 


10 
O 
O 
O 

10 
O 
O 
O 

10 
5 


-„  Old  Dutch  bolts  fagotted    71 

ll  Welsh  iron  rolled  into  bolts 78 

ll  Ditto 73 

ll  Welsh  fagotted  by  hand  hammers. ...  88  10 

ll  Ditto,  rolled  but  not  hammered 76    O 

l|  Scrap  iron    80    5 


Mean 76  nearly. 

All  the  links  in  the  above  experiments  were  of  the 
same  form,  foval,)  six  inches  in  the  clear. 

By  a  similar  set  of  experiments,  made  on  iron  bolts 
and  bars  with  the  same  machine,  it  appeared  that  the 
mean  strength  of  an  iron  bolt  of  ihe  same  diameter  was 
such  as  to  indicate  a  reduction  in  the  actual  strength 
of  the  iron  when  manufactured  into  the  Cable  form,  of 
thirty-eight  to  forty-four ;  that  is  the  strength  of  the 
Cable  without  stays,  is  to  that  of  two  simple  bolts  of 
the  same  diameter,  as  thirty-eight  to  forty-four  |  but 
the  actual  strength  of  either  cannot  be  determined 
accurately  by  this  machine,  as  it  appears  unquestion- 
ably to  underrate  its  own  power. 

If,  however,  we  refer  to  section  XXIV.  of  our 
Treatise  on  Mechanics,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  mean 
strength  of  cohesion  of  wrought  iron  is  twenty-sevea 
tons  per  square  inch ;  which  is  equivalent  to  21 '2  tons 
per  circular  inch  $  and  consequently  as  44  *  38  II  2r2 
I  1 8'3  tons,  the  strength  per  circular  inch  of  iron  in  the 
Cable  form.  And  we  may  hence  readily  compute  the 
actual  strength,  or  rather  the  breaking  weight  of  the 
several  iron  Cables  specified  in  the  preceding  table, 
viz. 

Dimention  of  the         Breaking    Breaking  stnun  of  corre- 
bolt  forming  the  link.        strain.         spending  hempen  Cable. 

inches.  tons.                            tons. 

2i 165-8 114 

2     154  4 89 

li 135       63 

U 112 

li 66      40 

Ij 57-2 

li 47« 

Hence  it  appears  how  much  superior,  in  point  of 
strength,  the  iron  Cable,  even  in  its  most  unfovourable 
form,  is  to  that  of  hemp ;  and  with  respect  to  dura- 
bility no  comparison  whatever  can  be  made.  On  a 
rocky  bottom  a  hempen  Cable  is  destroyed  in  a  few 
months ;  the  duration  of  the  other  is  almost  indefinite. 
With  the  broad  headed  stay,  as  in  the  link  described 
above,  the  iron  in  the  Cable  form  is  nearly  or  quite  as 
strong  as  in  the  simple  bolt. 
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C&BDL  CABUL,  the  Capital  of  a  Kingdom  bearing  the 
same  name^  and  forming  the  greater  part  of  Afgh&nis- 
t^  It  is  situated  in  lat.  34''  l&  N.  and  long.  69^  15' 
£.  and  ''  is/'  says  Hdji  Khalifah,  ''  the  Capital  of 
Zibulistdn,  in  long.  lOS""  Si/,  and  lat.  33'^  3(/>  an 
agreeable  city  on  the  banks  of  a  river,  and  surrounded 
by  gardens  and  vineyards.  It  has  a  strong  castle, 
difficult  to  approach,  except  on  one  side.  Its  inhabi- 
tants consist  of  Musulmans,  Hindil  idolaters,  and 
Jews.  In  former  times  the  Hindiis  had  a  great  vene- 
ration for  this  city.  Their  Emperors,  after  they  had 
succeeded  to  the  throne,  were  not  Emperors  till  they 
had  been  crowned  here.  There  are  snowy  mountains 
on  its  boundaries ;  but  as  its  air  is  both  hot  and  cold 
dates  cannot  ripen ;  but  cotton  and  saffron  grow  in 
its  territory.  In  the  mountains  there  are  mines  of 
iron,  aromatic  roots  {Scitammea)  and  agallochum ; 
but  the  Halilij  C&buli  {TerminaUa  Chebula)  is  brought 
from  India,  and  is  called  Cibuli,  because  it  is  sold  in 
the  markets  there ;  at  all  events  it  does  grow  in  that 
coiintry.  The  sums  received  for  this  article  at  C4bul 
formerly  amounted  to  fifteen  ytic  of  dirhems  (  = 
1,500,000  dirhems  =  ^38,000.)  and  90,000  (  = 
jfSSOO.)  also  were  received  for  every  bale.*'  Jehdn- 
fiuma,  p.  237. 

Such  was  the  state  of  C&bul  two  centuries  ago  ;  it 
sow  occupies  each  bank  of  the  river,  and  is  environed  by 
groves  and  gardens,  in  a  wide  plain,  well  watered,  and 
fall  of  walled  villages,  surrounded  by  cultivated  fields. 
The  town  is  enclosed  on  three  sides  by  a  semicircular 
range  of  low  hills,  on  the  summit  of  which  there  is  a 
wall  of  no  strength  5    on  the  remaining  and  eastern 
side,  towards  the  river,  it  is  protected  by  a  rampart, 
through  which  the  principal  road  enters.     On  a  hill, 
to  the  north  of  the  gate  in  this  rampart,  stands  the 
B6]k-hi5&r  (High  Castle)  or  citadel,  where  a  gilt  cu- 
pola points  out  the  Royal  residence  3   and  there  is 
ako  an  upper  citadel,  which  serves  as  a  State-prison. 
A%  earthquakes  are  frequent,  most  of  the  buildings  are 
of  wood,  but  there  is  a  fine  Bdzdr  in  the  centre  of  the 
town,   built   by  AH  Merd&n  Khdn   in   the   reign  of 
Jehingfr,  (a.d.   1605 — 162?.)    The  bdzdrs   are  well 
supplied    and   crowded    by    Uz-begs,  Afghans,  and 
Hiodils.     A  small  Armenian  colony  has  been  esta- 
blished at  Cdbul,  since  the  time  of  Nddir  Sh&h;  and 
the  Hindbs,  who  are  numerous  and  encouraged,  are 
among  its  most  commercial  and  industrious  inhabi- 
tants.   The  climate  is  extremely  temperate  in  winter, 
but  excessively  hot  in  summer  j  and  the  surrounding 
country  deserves  the  praises  bestowed  on  it  by  the 
poets  of  India  and  Persia.    Its  fiowers  and  fruits  are 
highly  beautiful  and  abundant ;   and   the  latter  are 
exported  to  distant  parts  of  Hindiistdn.     Ay<n  Achari, 
iL  164 ;  £lphinstone*s  Cauhul,  particularly  ch.  viii.— 
xl.;  Hamilton's  Gazetteer  and  Hindostan,  ii.  554. 

The  Kingdom  of  Cdbul,  now  comprehending  the 
greater  part  of  Afghdnist&n   and  some  other  terri- 
tories was  formerly  divided,  as  we  learn  from  the 
Af(n  AchaH,  (ii.  165,)  and  the  Jehdn-numiL,  (p.  S37,) 
into  t^mens  or  townships,  of  which  fifteen  are  named 
by  one,  and  twenty-one  by  the  other  of  those  works. 
It  was  then   called  Zdbulistdn,  and  by  the  Persians 
B6khteri-zemin  (the  East.)       It  is  a  long  tract  of 
coBDtry^  enclosed  by  mountains  and  bounded  on  the 
cm*i  by  Pershdwer,  and  some  of  the  Indian  provinces  ; 
on  the  west  by  Cdhist^  (the  Mountainous  Regions) 
mod  Hazdrah ;  on  the  north  by  Kondoz  and  Ondoz 
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separated  from  it  on  that  side,  by  the  mountains  of  CAfiUL. 
Hindil  Cush;  and  on  the  south  by  Afghdnistdn,  "* 
Kozmal,  &c.  The  limits  of  Afghdnistdn,  therefore,  CACALIA. 
were  very  different  200  years  ago  from  those  at  pre* 
sent  assigned  to  it ;  and  in  the  time  of  Acbar^  the 
Afghdns  had  not  yet  got  possession  of  the  plains,  as 
appears  from  the  Ay{n  AchaH,  (ii.  123,)  where  Zdbu- 
listdn forms  a  part  of  the  Sdbah  of  Cashmir  and 
Cdbul,  (which  name  the  Silbah  also  bears  in  the  Tak* 
Hmt'jamd  or  Revenue  Register,)  is  its  Capital.  In 
modem  times  the  Kingdom  of  Cdbul  has  been  ex- 
tended beyond  the  Indies,  and  comprehends  Cashmir, 
with  some  tracts  to  the  east  of  the  river,  while 
the  sea  may  be  said  to  be  its  southern  limit.  A 
desert  separates  it  from  Persia  on  the  west  5  and  on 
the  north  it  is  bounded  by  that  great  natural  barrier 
the  Hindil  Cush  or  Indian  Caucasus,  Paropaniisus  of 
the  ancients.  The  Province  of  Balkh  also,  to  the  north 
of  the  limits  mentioned  above,  is  dependent  upon 
Cdbul.  Tokhdristdn  and  Childn,  Cdfirist&n,  Cash- 
mir,  a  part  of  Ldhor,  most  of  Multdn  Sind,  and  the 
Persian  provinces  of  Sistdn  or  Sijistdn,  with  part  of 
Khordsdn  and  Mecrdn  are  now  either  integral  parts  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Cdbul  or  tributary  to  it.  The  sum 
total  of  the  population  of  this  wide  tract  of  country, 
was  estimated  by  Mr.  £lphinstone,  in  1809,  at  fourteen 
millions  :  the  Hindds  forming  more  than  one-third, 
and  the  Afghdns  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  whole : 
the  Persians,  natives  (Tdjics)  and  emigrants  amount- 
ing to  about  one-seventh,  and  the  Tdtdrs  to  one- 
twelfth.  A  lofty  range  of  mountains  running  in  a 
north-easterly  direction  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ghaznein  to  the  banks  of  the  Cdbul  river,  divides  the 
provinces  west  of  the  Indies  into  two  distinct  parts ; 
the  Laghmdndt  or  Lamghdndt  on  the  north-west; 
and  the  fiangashdt  on  the  south-east :  each  watered 
by  streams  flowing  from  the  intermediate  chain  of 
hills.  The  low  lands  are  formed  by  the  valley  through 
which  the  Cdbul  river  flows.  The  stupendous  ranges 
of  Hindtl  Cush,  and  the  Ctihi  Suleimdn  on  the 
northern  and  southern  sides  of  that  river,  in  some 
places  approach  very- near  to  each  other,  and  appear 
as  if  the  stream  had  forced  its  way  through  them.  This 
intermediate  space  consists,  for  the  most  part,  of 
declivities  of  different  degrees,  and  no  where  approaches 
to  the  appearance  of  a  champaign  country,  except  in 
the  elevated  plains  between  Ghaznein  Cdbul  and  the 
Vale  of  Peishdwer,  to  the  east  of  Jeldl-dbkd.  The 
higher  ranges  are  covered  with  snow  during  a  great 
part  of  the  year  5  and  the  lower  hills,  as  they  gradually 
sink  into  the  plains,  are  clothed  with  extensive 
forests  j  but  there  is  a  remarkable  deficiency  of  wood 
between  the  city  of  Cdbul  and  the  Indus.  The  prin- 
cipal exports  are  iron,  leather,  tobacco,  and  lamp-oil. 
The  European  manufactures  come  by  the  route  of 
Persia  and  Bukhdrk ;  and  from  the '  latter  country 
horses  of  Turkistdn  are  imported  into  Cdbul. 

£lphinstone*s  Caubul;  Ayin  Acbarf,  ii.  161 ;  Hamil- 
ton's Gazetteer  and  Hindostan,  iL  552  ^  Forster*8 
Journey  from  Bengal,  ii. 

CACALIA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  Syngeneda, 
order  ASqualis,  natural  order  Corymbifera.  Generic 
character :  receptacle  naked ;  down  simple ;  calyx 
cylindrical,  oblong,  the  base  only  subcniyculate. 

Willdenow  describes  thirty-nine  species;  their 
geographical  situations  widely  extended,  reaching  from 
Liberia  to  Brazil,  some  of  the  most  remarkable  are 
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CACAUA.  figured    in  Diil0nhiH'»  Bbit;  Et^  and  the  Pkmte$ 
Growetof  Dd  CaadoUe. 

CACHAO,  (or  perhaps  CA9VJu>,)9!Lio  called  Shaco, 
Sheco,  or  Kesho,  is  the  Capita)  of  the  Kingdoaa  of  Tnng- 
Ling,  and  of  aProrince  bearing  tk6  same  name.  It  is 
situated  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  Kingdom^  in  lat. 
SI""  25'  N.  and  long.  106"  1^  £.  and  is  an  open,  strag- 
gling town  of  low  mud  or  wood  houses^  liable,  like 
most  Indian  cities,  to  continual  conflagrations.  The 
Palace  of  the  Shova,  or  Kis^,  (Chowa,)  waa  nearly  in 
the  centre,  and  a  place  qf  vast  extent,  including 
gardens,  as  well  as  extensive  ranges  of  buildings* 
The  interior  of  this  mannon  was  splendidly  fitted  up ; 
and  truly  a  monument  of ''  barbaric  pride  and  goldf  *^ 
as  it  had  nothing  of  the  elegance  and  convenience  of  a 
European  house.  It  was  ransael&ed  and  half  destit>yed 
in'  the  civil  wars  which  desolated  Tung-king  some 
years  ago.  There  is  a  large  arsenal  on  the  banks  of 
that  branch  of  the  Tong^koy  called  Bombea  ^  and  the 
English  and  panes  formerly  had  fsu^tories  here.  I^ng 
dikes  built  of  timber  and  stone  protect  the  city  fsom 
the  encroachments  of  the  river  ;  but  there  are  stas" 
aant  pools  here  and  there  within  the  walls,  notwith- 
standing which  the  place  is  said  to  be  healthy,  a  fact 
hardly  credible  under  such  circumstances  in  such  a 
climate.  The  King,  who  resides  at  Fu-shwan,  always 
visits  Cashao  once  a  year,  out  of  respect  to  it,  perhapa 
as  having  been  the  abode  of  his  aacestors.  The 
people  of  Tung-king,  who  have  borrowed  their  litera- 
ture, have  also  borrowed  the  art  of  printing  from  the 
Chinese,  and  have  a  stereotype  press  in  the  Chinese 
fiishion,  constantly  at  work  in  Cashao.  Its  population 
is  said  to  be  4OV0OO.  Dampier*8  Voyages,  i.^  Marini 
JReialion  de  T&nqmn)  Baron's  Account  in  ChurchilVs 
Collection  qf  Voyages ;  Modem  Universal  History,  viL 
455 ;  De  la  Bissach^e  SiatisHqm  de  Tun-kin,  Load. 
1811. 

CACH*HAR  is  an  independent  territory  on  the 
borders  of  Ash&m,  which  bounds  it  on  the  north,  as 
the  district  of  Silhet,  in  Bengal,  and  the  Jaintiyaks  do 
on  the  west,  and  C*hlish  or  Mant-ptir  on  the  south  and 
east.  It  extends  from  about  24'>  30'  to  96^  2(/  N.  lat., 
and  its  breadth,  on  the  Asfaim  frontier,  is  rather  more 
than  thirty  miles  ;  to  the  south  it  is  probably  more 
considerable.  The  Hindtis  caU  this  country  Huramba, 
and  say  that  its  Princes  are  descended  from  Aijuda,  a. 
hero  of  the  Mal)4b*h4rat ;  but  the  C4ch*hAris  were  not 
orthodox  Hindtis  j  and  their  Priests,  styled  P^tris,  are 
^nsidered  as  impure  and  infidels  (Ml^h*has)  by  the 
Br&hmans.  Of  laie  years  however  the  Royal  femily 
have  engaged  some  of  the  latter  as  their  spiritual  direc- 
tors. It  appears  probable  that  the  C&oh*hM8  had  an- 
ciently some  connection  with  the  people  of  A»h6m. 
liieir  territory  is  extremely  mountainous,  and,  to  judge 
from  some  of  the  latest  maps,  haa  no  eommrunicatiQn  by 
water  with  any  of  its  neighbours ;  but  this  is  an  corror, 
for  streams  flowing  from  the  mountains  of  the 
C4ch*h&r  and  Jajfntiyh  states,  discharge  themaelvea  into 
the  Cdllong  or  the  southern  branch  of  the  Ash&m  river, 
(i.e.Brdhma-putra.)  The  soil  is  fertile,  but  ill-cvlUvatcd 
and  overgrown  with  wf>od.  The€^h*h4rfs  are  a 
widely  scattered  tribe,  though  the  name>  as  a  distiiict 
appellation,  is  confined  to  this  small  Principality.  The 
Biarman  Emperor  made  an  unaoccessfiil  attack  on 
CAch*hdr  in  1774f  and  another  soon  afterwarda,  by 
which  he  reduced  the  R^hto  a  state  of  vassalage.  The 
latter seemshowever  to  have  subsequently  esea^dfrom 


krs  tramflMfls  -,  and,  i&  191 1,  he  petltioaed  the  Bbogal  GACV- 
Govomincntto  reeeite  hloi' as  a  iribirtiaiF  mi^r  ite  ^^^ 
pfOteetk>ik.  Hkis^  was  refused,  but  a  guara  of  s»p4h{s  CACKU 
was  ordered  toi  escort  him  baclK  to  hia  Capital,  as  hev 
had  been  performing:  &  pilgrimage  to  the  holy  placea^ 
in  Bengal.  His  territory  was^  seised;  in  18ir>  by  the 
IU}h  of  Mani-p6r,  bnt  it  doeS'  not  appear  whether  the 
latter  was  able  to  retain  possession  of  his  coolest, 
nor  whether  these  moimtatneers  have  aaffered  fron 
the  late  occopation  of  Asb&m  by  the  Bavmssi  foreesv 
C^pura,  the  Cdch'hikr  Rd^'a  Capital,  la  near  the 
Silhet  frontier  of  Bengal. 

Dr.  (Buchanan)  Hamilton's  Jeamui  qf  Assam,  its 
Amah  of  OriaUal  Literature,  p.  194 }  Hamilton's  JSos^ 
JndUm  Gazetteer  and  Hmdostam,  n.  7^^ 

CACHEXIA,  in  Medume,  from  jeanot,  bad,  and  ^av, 
a  habit ;  a  bad  habit  ctf  body.  Cnllcn  has  made  it  hia 
third  class  of  diseases,  and  defined  it  ''  a  depnrrity  of 
the  constitution  of  the  whole  or  of  a  great  part  of  the 
body,  without  any  febrile  or  nervous  &ease,  as  the 
primary  one."  To  this  class  he  refers  three  orders ; 
Marcores,  Intumesceutite,  Impet^nst,  If  used  aa 
denoting  a  specific  disoise,  the  term  ia  vague  and 
indeterminate,  and  in  the  more  aeeurate  modena 
language  of  Physic  it  has,  in  this  sense,  bean  exploded. 

CACUINNATiON,  latL  eachiuwrn ;  Qmcw^x^^ty; 
(which  Lemiep,  after  older  Etymologists^  thinks  ia 
a  sonojictum ;)  to  laugh  profusely,  oHcessfv^y,  Schei- 
dius  suggests  timt  it  may  be  from  x''*'>  X**h  fdscaj  Mr. 
Jones,  from  x^^'i^  ov  x^*'^^*  ^  open ;  doubled  to 
augment  the  sense. 

Haste  what  Htmj  could,  this  long-legged  spectre  was  stiU  before 
them,  moving  her  body  with  a  vehement  cachijit%atUm,  a  great 
ttoiacasureable  laugktor. 

SaimCs  InmUibU  Watid  Sfisamertd,  (laSS)  p.  4. 

CACHOLON6,  a  white  and  opaque  variety  of 
common  Opal. 

CACHRYS,  ia  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  PesUau* 
dria,  order  Digynia,  natmral  order  UmbelUfene.  Gene- 
ric character :  fruit  subovate,  angled  |  seeds,  two, 
with  a  spongy  exterior. 

Seven  species  natives  of  Europe.  C.  odontalg^  ia 
mentioned  by  Willdenow  as  a  remedy  in  catarrhal 
toothach. 

CA'CELE,vr%      Dutch,  kaeckelen;   Gr.  miciea^cur^ 
Ca^ckle,  n.     >  which,  according  to  Hesychius,  ia 
CA'cKLiNG,n.J  used  to  exiireasthe  noise  of  a  hen, 
after  laying  her  eg^. 

Absurd  it  is,  and  to  no  nurpose,  to  give  siich  carefull  heed  unto 
the  crying  wide  throats  or  crows,  or  to  the  craing  and  cackUng  of 
beas,  or  to  iiwuat,  when  in  a  rage  they  toasa  and  fliag  straw  aboat* 
them  (as  Denocritus  saith)  thareby  to  gather  pitsafea,  and 
progaosticationa  of  wind,  raiiie»  and  stormes  ;  aad  ia  the  avane 
time  not  to  observe  the  motions,  troubles,  and  £ering  indiapoai- 
tions  of  oinr  bodie.  HoUand,    Plutarch,  fol.  50r» 

Ceu  Yes,  'tis  the  saaae  :  I  will  take  no  notice  of  ye. 
But  if  i  do  not  fit  ye,  let  me  fry  for't. 
Is  all  this  cackling  fbr  your  eyg  ? 
BsMmuMS  and  FUeteker*  Tkt  Humfm»  lAeutemmntfWtt  i.  SC.  1. 

The  farmer's  goose,  who  ia  the  stubble 
Has  fed  without  restraint  or  trouble, 
Orowa  ht  with  eoni,  and  sttttog  stUl, 
Can  saarca  gat  o*ar  the  has^^oor  nil  f 
And  hardly  waddka  iorth  to  cool 
Her  belly  in  the  neishbouriog  pool ; 
Nor  loudly  cackle*  at  the  door ; 
¥or  eaekUng  ahows  the  gooA  is  poor. 

Swift  t   Tkt  Prwgnns  qf  Foemy^ 
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And  there  you  aii|^  bdiold 


The  palacCf  tkatch* J  with  atnaw,  now  roo^'d  with  gold. 
C^HjjpQg;^  The  ailver  fpoose  before  the  shining  gate 

There  ftew;  and  by  her  emdUr,  Bav'd  the  sfeate. 

She  4oldabe  fiauls  uppKiach.         £h^de»,    .^mt^  ifiii. 

Homer  compares  the  noise  sod  elamovr  <if  the  IVojans, 
MJi  Miring  ftoinsdsShe  enemy,  to  the  ^mokUmg  of  crjuiea,  when 
thej  invade  an  army  of  pigmies.  Tatler^  ^q.  133. 

CACOINS^MON,  1      Gc.  cotfM,  evil,  and  hml^^,  a 

(deBM»B  or-spicit. 

Skelton  in  his  Whf  -come  ye  4ioi  io  court,  maes  tbe 

Nor  was  the  dt^g^ii  cacodtemon. 

But  a  tue^dog,  that  wottld -show  iricki 

7or  th'  emperor,  and  leap  o'er  sticks. 

. ButUr.,   HudUnuh  part  ii.  can.  3. 

CACONGO^  a  f>etty  6tate  on  tbe  western  'COMt  e£ 
Africa^  between  the  rivers  Loanda  Lui^a  asid  Zaire^ 
frosa  5^  17^  to  ^  S.  lat.  is  bounded  on  ihe  south  by 
An-goi  or  *Ngoi,  which  lies  between  it  and  the  Zaire 
or  Congo  river,  and  on  the  north  by  Loango.  Its 
ivtele  extent  along  the  coast  therefore  does  not  «nuch 
exceed  thirty,  geographical  .inHes.  The  eoiintry  is  Bat, 
*mA  a  rich  black  and  highly  productive  aoll.  Besides 
-ibe  Cacongo  or  Loanda  Luiza,  the  river  Cabinda  also 
^owB  through  Tt.  The  iirst  has  a  course  of  seventy  or 
^eighty  miies,  is  navigable<fbr  boats  of  ten  tons  burden^ 
and  has  the  village  of  Maleinba  at  about  four  miles 
to  the  sQOkhilfits jmottth.  TheCabijMki/whisdi aeparates 
this  State  ^"om  'NgoL  is^not  BieatioBed^as  a  aactrigable 
stream.  Malemba  is  a  miserable  village,  like  almost  all 
ittioae  orfaerein  the-  dlavef>trade  |>reiraUflj^d«beiDg  south 
«f  *  Ae  .Mne,  ds  fvebablsy  .nece  jtequented  than  Aver  by 
imgqged  wjAat>exconalfle.trtfgic.  Its  iofaahkants 

;<BBkii»^  JH^iper,  {(psobably  from  Blosiaert^)  to  be 
the  -(gcealoBt  'dioats  and  traitosa  mn  ilie  coast ;  but 
hAtsr  Mffmila^'weftAfaemiiiDiore  fei»urabile4;haracter, 
though,  ke  says,  .they  ave .  as  much  laMached  to  their 
/tiirikj  x^BtftiQos^as  thw  jnigWiojirB.  They,. as  well  as 
jail  tke  dPriDapay  ties  /to  the  (north  of  Ihe  Zajfre^  ate 
.AapmAmrt'on  Ihe  Juagiof  Loaiigo ;  their  own -Sone- 
ra^ iiosides^  £lkiii^l^  I^&hingBl^^)  higher  up  6ie 
Loanda  Luiza.  The  diaieot  of  thsee  N^roes  is  a 
kvaeh-Af  tiike;widedy'«xtaaded  laaguflge  spread  over 
fteTwkole  ooaat'iBnai  Geboide  Lopez  ^skuMalvez  to  the 
eonfiaesof  thetdesert iwhonh -separates  Beugiiela dfaMO 
the  WKtched'jeomtry  «>f  the  Ki»aqvh8. 

Mod.  Univ.  Hut.  2Uii.  dttS ;  iProyart^  HiiUnre  de 
jLiMB^go,>&c.  1T76;  MecoUa,  ^i^^iig^to  ^ne/ Odti^a,  Napoli, 
19S6 ;  . JSSaiRffe  iHentmle  dea  Vaytiges,  av.  ;  Tnekey's 
JUttTKatiim^af  ^AeMxpeikiiondo  4Ue  Rwer  Zaire*  Load. 
&8I6;  Lapez,  .jBeame  di  'Cmgo  per  Pigafetta,  Roma, 
i59l;  dbabat.  jBt&iopie  OcMf^tale,  Paris,  17S2 ;  De 
«randfw^  ¥mfga  en  1706-7,  £aris,  lr601 ;  IsiitTua 
Air.  I  hiuHBidt  iireregnidL  Congo,  eempUata  dal  P.  GAovau. 
Antanio  Cavazai,  eri/dotiadal  P...£ort.A}amaBdKDi,(Bo- 
J^aa,  JiS67,  ToriMahino,.  >fi90. 

UMiOmkA,  ^{SdaMhQeayWiM^)  inBcrlany^  a^^as 
^^he  class  J!i^6aaniM^,<oader  Abmogfuia,  jiatural  onder 
i^B^^iBc.  fdfloerjc  efaaraoter :  «Blyx  b^-shaped,  Ave- 
fivtiteybcaiKU^  the.  corolla;  f>eU)s  iivc;  kemry  five- 
jtmgM,  toDevocedtd/ atiUate ;  -titeofily  opeeies  known 
2aka:diailria^iidinab.  iNKtive'iafGtMna.  : Aitblet.  iii^^ 
^dmMtmti^eda  itihatme^  ivr. 

(Uia£U&,  m^9^mii^^gKmmB^9i^ntidmsh0$mdriti, 

wriciiiflfflaqgyBia,  .mativol  .'ociier  'Caofii.     jQcnaric  dPA- 

'^:ca^'«iipedar>r.tiiMai^iftetBi0^«U    conotta 


superior^  lacinis  spreading,  stamina  numerous^  van-  CACTUS; 
ously  fixed  to  the  mouth  of  the  corolla  3  stigma  five-  (^4B£NCE 
cayed  ;  £r)ut  fieshy,  obcenieal,  UAilocularj  seeds  small^ 
.angular,  contained  in  a  pulp  -,  the  flowers  produced 
from  a  .downy  tuft,  on  the  top  of  the  plant* 

The  genus  Cactus,  as  established  by  Linnaeus,  con- 
sists of  plants,  which  on  account  of  their  singular 
form,  and  the  beauty  of  the  fiowers  of  many  species^ 
are  much  esteemed  by  the  cultivators  of  exotics ;  the 
number  of  known  species  has  very  much  increased 
since -the  last  edkion  of  Hort.  Kew,,  and  it  appears 
necessary  to  adopt  l^e  new  geaera,  into  which  they 
have  been  divided,  formed  from  tte  very  natural 
groups  of  which  It  is  composed.  Cactus  then 
wQl  include  only  the  old  division  MelocaeU,  of  a 
roundish  form,  with  numerous  angles  thickly  set  with 
strong  sj»nes,  crowned  with  a  dicnse  tuft  of  down ; 
•tiiey  ace  .natives  of  the  West  Indies,  growing  in  rocl^y 
situations,  and  .are  sometimes  thi«e  feet  in  diameter. 

For  the  genera  allied  to  Cactus  see  Mamillaria, 
Cebeus,  Rhipsali-6,  Opvntia,  Epiphtlluh,  and 
Pereskia.     Haworth.  Syn.  Plant.  Succ. 

CADA'VER,  1      Lat.  cadaver,  from  cado,  to 

CAiu^vfaooe,  acti^  J  f^  :  ijuia  absque  animd  corpus 
sesefulcire  uequii.  Vossms.  And.so  the  Gr.  vrw/ia,  from 
mirrcty,  to  fall  (imdoaediately  frcuaa  the  unused  vroiv.) 
The  adjective  is  hi  common  use  ;  the  noun  is  not  so. 

A  fallen  body  ;  a  lifteJess,  AnanuBate  carcass. 

And  here  I  shall  not  jnention  that  moral  influence  of  his  resur- 
rection upon  ours ;  by  the  example  of  his  powerful  rising  out  of 
the  grave,  to  preach  to  us  the  necessity  of  our  shaking  oif  the 
the  grave-cloths,  that  cadaverous^  6hi\\,  noisome  state  of  sin, 
leal  awtytlpw^at  t^  XP^^^Vt  ^^^t  ag^n  Avith  htm. 

Hammond.     fVorks,  vol.  iv.  Sermon  ix. 

Nor  will  others  be  fond  of  comming  to  him,  when  they  shall 
find  nothing  but  a  oadaxteroms  man,  composed  of  diseases  and 
complauits,  that  for  want  of  kaowiedg  hath  not  discourse  to  keep 
reason  company.  F^itkmm.    Retolvet,  (o\.  2b\. 

Since  whilst  a  man  is  truly  and  properly  said  to  live,  many 
aifections  belong  to  his  corporeal  part,  or  are  performed  in  it,  or 
by  it,  that  nafce  this  anttfmatoo  tailodi  his  iMidy*  4nuch,  a&d  very 
adtaatigcflUDly,  differing  tem  a  snsre'Cimiatifr. 

Hoyie*s  QktktimH.  Firlwaw,  v.  vi  p.  7i8. 

But  scare  away  the  vultures  for  an  hour ; 
The  scent  cadaverous  (for,  oh  !  how  rank 
The  stench  of  profligates  !)  soon  lures  them  back. 

.Youn^,     On  Public  Jtffairs. 

CABOIS,  a  kind  of  ievnet  or-  wonted  laoe.  Caddis^ 
garter  is  one  of  the  epithets  bestowed  by  Prince  Henry 
on  the  landlord,  1  Henry IV.  ii.  4.  on  which  Archdeacon 
l>^ares^S£ni«rk«,  itfaat  ^aisbers^  bfcing  then  worn  in  sight, 
to  "wear  a:ehe^  aort  was^repranu^^l. 

GAJMS^>8.  Lat  loadvas  <Gr.  loiias.  A  hoUow,  nc. 
vessel  5  Ak  eukiot  b«rael. 

.Cade.  W.ee  John  Cade,  so  term'd  of  our  supposed  father. 
'But.  'Or  -rvther  -of  stoaling  a  -cade  of  dnennngs. 

6&ahtpewrti.    ^imgiUe»rf  fCJ.MeomdBart^  fol.  i36. 


'€oett  as  thy  liquor  frmn-the  aarvew  cells 
Of  olose^-pfeat  hnsks  isJEtfld^  Ah^u^iavst  rofrwo 
Tby  Uarsty  aonl  j^  kA  •none  p<;rsuade  to  broach 
lihy  thicks  uowhplespine,  undigestDd  cades. 

J.  PMUps.     Cider,  bodk  ii. 

Xhesfairmer^s  toil  i»  do^e  ;  •his.ciz^  xnature 

Now  call  for  vent.  Jd.  Jb, 

CA^DENC£,  V.  \     Lat.  mdo,  to  fiai,  from  jcaw, 

.CA^aaKCE,fn.       F^hat  is,   dwirmm.     Vossius.    Fr: 

CA<»aKcy,  I  cadence ;  Ii.  cadenza ',  Sp.  cadenda, 

Ca^abht.  J     The  /Fr.  cadence,  Col;grajee  ^- 

ifbws  J  aJufitfidUog/TOwd.gpiilg  •f  wocdsj  a jiropgr- 
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CADENCE  tionable  time,  or  even  measure,  in  any  action^  or 
sound. 

Cadence  is  applied  by  Milton  to  the  going  down, 
sinking  or  declining  of  the  sun  ;  by  Hammond  to  the 
manner  in  Ivhich  Paul/a//s  upon  certain  expressions  } 
-^into  a  certain  train  of  thought. 

And  natheless  hast  set  thy  wit 
Altliough  in  thy  heed  ful  litel  is 
To  make  books,  songs  and  dttees 
In  rime  or  els  in  cadenct. 

Chaucer.     The  Second  Bohe  of  Fame,  fol.  278. 

Bnt  sare  1  drede  for  to  distene  the  qnyte 
Throw  my  corruppit  cadence  imperfyte. 

Douglat»    Eneados,  Preface, 

The  cadence,  or  manner  bow  Paul  falls  into  those  words,  is 
worthy  to  be  bdth  observed  and  imitated :  the  chief  and  whole 
business  of  this  Terse  being  the  truth,  the  acceptable  tnith  of 
Christ's  incarnation,  with  the  end  of  it,  the  saving  of  sinners ;  he 
can  no  sooner  name  this  word  sinners,  but  his  exceeding  melting 
tenderness  abruptly /a/ilt  o^,  and  subsumes.  Of  all  sinners,  &c. 

Hammond.     Wurhs,  vol.  iv.  Sermon  xix. 

Now  was  the  sun  in  western  cadence  low 
From  noon,  and  gentle  aires  due  at  ther  hour 
To  fan  the  earth  now  wak*d,  and  usher  in 
The  evening  coole. 

Milton,    Paradise  Lost,  book  x.  92. 

Let  it  stampe  wrinkles  in  her  brow  of  youth, 
With  cadent  teares  fret  channels  in  her  cheekes. 

Shahspeare.    King  Lear,  fol.  289. 

Accept  this  token,  Carteret,  of  good-will. 
The  voice  of  nature,  undebas'd  by  skill. 
These  parting  numbers,  cadenc'd  by  my  grief. 
For  thy  lov'd  sake,  and  for  my  own  relief. 
If  aught,  alas,  tliy  absence  may  relieve. 
Now  I  am  left,  perhaps,  through  life  to  grieve. 

Philips.     To  lAtrd  Carteret, 

But  Italy,  reviving  from  the'  trance 
Of  Vandal,  Goth,  and  Monkish  ignorance, 
With  pauses,  cadence,  and  well-vowel'd  words. 
And  all  the  graces  a  good  ear  affords, 
Made  rhyme  an  art. 

Dry  den.    Epistle  5.     To  the  Earl  of  Roscommon, 

And  St.  Paul  himself,  though  he  hath  no  affected  cadencies,  and 
doth  not  strictly  observe  the  rhetorician's  rules  in  the  choice  and 
placing  of  his  words,  yet  there  is  a  great  deal  of  height  in  his 
expressions,  and  force  in  his  reasonings,  and  sometimes  a  very 
artificial  way  of  insinuation  into  the  minds  of  his  hearers. 

Stillingjleet,    Sermon  xii. 

He  had,  indeed,  a  greater  and  a  nobler  work  to  perform  ;  a 
•ingle  sentiment  of  moral  or  religious  truth,  a  single  image  of  life 
or  nature,  would  have  been  cheaply  lost  for  a  thousand  echoes  of 
the  cadence  to  the  sense.  Johnson.     7*he  Rambler,  No.  94. 

Cadence,  in  Music,  \a  a  close,  answering  to  points 
in  writing  or  speaking ;  thus  there  are  full  cadences 
and  middle  cadences,  like  full  stops,  semicolons,  and 
commas.  The  French  use  the  term  for  a  shake. 

CADER  IDRIS,  a  mountain  in  Merionethshire,  the 
second  in  height  among  the  Welsh  mountains.  It  rises 
on  the  sea  shore  on  the  northern  side  of  the  estuary  of 
the  small  river  Disynwy,  about  a  mile  above  Towyn. 
It  proceeds  in  a  constant  ascent  about  three  miles  to 
the  north,  then  ten  miles  farther  east-north-east,  and 
from  its  summit  gives  out  a  branch  nearly  three  miles 
long  in  a  south-westerly  direction  parallel  to  the  main 
ridge.  Its  extreme  breadth  nowhere  exceeds  four 
miles  and  a  half,  and  in  most  places  scarcely  amounts 
to  a  mile.  The  southern  descent  to  Talyllyn  lake  is 
almost  perpendicular.  Its  summit  is  formed  by  two 
peaks  nearly  of  the  same  height,  rising  3550feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  Several  small  lakes  are  found  on 
different  parts  of  the  mountain,  which  consist  of  sili- 


ceous porphyry  in  mass,  and  siliceous  schistose  por»  CADEH 
phyry,  both  intersected  by  veins  of  quartz ;  argilla-  U^ms. 
ceous  porphyry  in  mass,  and  granitell  (of  Kirwan)  in  CADIZ. 
mass  composed  of  quartz  and  schorl.  Distant  three 
miles  south  from  Dolgelly. 

CAD£T,  M.  A  younger  brother  among  gentlemen, 
Cotgrave. 

Froiu  capitetum,  that  is,  petit  chef.  Anciently  written 
capdet.  Menage  and  Du  Cange.  Du  Cange  observes 
that  les  chefs  de  maison  were  called  capmas ;  that  is, 
copt/a  domus ;  heads  of  the  house. 

Richard  Zouche,  or  Zouchseus,  as  lie  sometimes  writes  him- 
self, the  cadet  of  an  antient  and  noble  family,  was  bom  of  worthib 
parents  in  the  parish  of  Ansley  in  Wiltshire. 

Wood,    Athenee  Oxon,  ii.  255. 

The  prosecutor  alledged,  that  he  was  the  cadet  of  a  very  ancient 
family;  and  that,  according  to  the  principles  of  all  the  younger 
brothers  of  the  said  family,  hp  had  never  sullied  himself  with 
business,  but  had  chosen  rather  to  stan'e  like  a  man  of  honour, 
than  do  any  thing  beneath  his  quality.  Tatler,  No.  265. 

CADGE,  V,  1  In  Scotch,  cache,  catch,  cadge,  to 
Ca^dger,  n.  J  toss,  to  drive,  to  shog.  The  more  mo- 
dern orthography  is  cadge,  Yorkshire,  id.  to  carry. 
Hearne  explains  catches,  causith,  in  R.  Brunne,  but  it 
seems  to  signify  drives.  Hence  English  cadger,  a 
huckster.  The  origin  certainly  is Teut./ca^«-eii,^e^-en^ 
cursare,  cursitare,  discurrere;  Belg.  een  bal  kaats-en,  to 
toss  a  ball.    Jamieson  in  V.  Cache, 

Sir  Edward  herd  wele  telle  of  his  gretc  misdede, 
^r  power  forto  fcUe,  it  catchis  him  to  spede. 

R,  Brunne,  p.  240. 

CADI,  or  Kadi,  a  Turkish  word  which  signifies  one 
who  decides  in  judicial  causes,  and  is  therefore  correctly 
translated  Judge.  The  dad  of  the  Arabians,  pronounced 
like  d  by  them,  with  an  inflection  of  the  tongue  to  the 
roof  of  the  mouth;  is  sounded  like  z  by  the  Persians 
and. Indians ;  hence  this  title  has  been  spelled  Kazee 
and  Cauzy  by  many  English  writers.  There  is  a  Kkdf 
in  every  large  town,  appointed  by  the  Sultan  or  reign* 
ing  Prince,  and  liable  to  be  removed  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  Sovereign.  The  KidVs  sentence  is  in  most  cases, 
if  not  all,  vtithout  appeal.  (Mouradgea  d*Ohsson*8 
Tableau  de  I* Empire  Ottoman.) 

CADIA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  Decandria, 
order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Leguminosa.  Generic 
character:  calyx  five-partite 5  corolla,  petals  five, 
equal,  obcordate  ',  seed-vessel  a  many  seeded  pod. 

One  species,  native  of  Arabia  Felix. 

CADIZ,  a  city  and  seaport  in  the  south  of  Spain, 
the  origin  of  which  is  referred  to  the  Phoenicians,  who 
are  said  to  have  been  attracted  by  its  commodious 
harbour,  and  to  have  planted  a  colony  there,  which 
they  called  Gadir.  This  the  Romans  change  into 
Gades,  which  in  more  recent  times  has  been  converted 
into  Cadiz.  This  city  stands  on  the  north-west  penin- 
sula of  an  island,  situated  off  the  south  coast  of  Anda- 
lusia, and  in  a  spacious  bay  that  forms  a  noble  sweep 
before  the  Atlantic  appro^hes  the  straits  of  Gibraltar. 
The  island  of  Leon,  on  which  Cadiz  stands,  is  only 
separated  from  the  main  land  by  a  narrow  channel, 
over  which  a  bridge  is  thrown ;  and  the  part  on  which 
the  city  stands  communicates  with  the  rest  of  the 
island  by  a  narrow  isthmus  or  road,  of  nearly  five  miles 
long.  Cadiz  forms  almost  a  square,  and  is  defended  by 
ramparts,  regular  bastions,  and  various  outworks,  on 
the  land  side.  It  extends  about  a  mile  and  a  half  each 
way.  The  streets  in  general  are  narrow,  and  the  houses 
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CIOIZ»  h%li,  with  projecting  rooft.  which  affbrd  a  cooling 
^^^_^  thadeduringthehcatofan  unclouded  sun.  The  square 
of  St.  Antonia  is  the  only  one  that  can  be  considered 
bandsome ;  and  the  principal  public  buildings  are  the 
churches,  the  Custom-house,  and  the  great  hospital. 
Manufactures  have  yet  made  little  progress  in  Cadiz, 
but  it  is  tlie  great  emporium  of  the  south  of  Spain,  and 
the  chief  seat  in  which  transactions  with  her  Ame- 
rican colonies  were  lately  carried  on.  It  was  for  along 
time  the  only  port  wherein,  this  lucrative  commerce 
could  be  legally  conducted,  and  for  which  it  was  made 
the  exclusive  depdt  in  17^0.  It  also  trades  with  every 
part  of  Europe,  and  numerous  foreign  merchants  reside 
within  its  walls.  The  average  quantity  of  gold  and 
silver  brought  from  America,  was,  till  lately,  estimated 
at  five  millions  and  a  half;  for  which  the  fruits  of  the 
Spanish  soil,  and  the  manufactures  of  other  European 
coimtries  were  sent  in  return.  The  bay  of  Cadiz  is 
one  of  the  finest  in  the  world,  being  from  ten  to  twelve 
leagues  in  circuit,  with  good  anchorage  and  de- 
fences. It  is  the  rendezvous  of  the  Spanish  fleet, 
and  it  was  from  this  harbour,  that  Admiral  Villeneuve 
safled  before  the  battle  of  Trafalgar.  The  city  and 
the  country  seats  in  the  neighbourhood  have  a  hand- 
some appearance  from  the  bay ;  and  though  the  popu- 
lation is  liable  to  considerable  fluctuation,  the  average 
IS  generally  about  70,000.  Lat.  36<>  32^  N.  long.  6^ 
17'  2r^  W. 

CADMIA.  The  mineral  substance  to  which  this 
name  was  given  by  the  ancients,  is  described  by  Pliny, 
xxxiv.  29,  as  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  brass. 
Beckmann  (Hist  of  Inv,  i.  76)  states  natural  Cadmia 
to  be  a  mineral  abounding  in  zinc,  as  well  as  any  ore 
combined  with  it,  and  also  that  zinc-earth  which  we 
call  Calamine.  Artificial  Cadmia  is  the  deposit  which 
falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  furnace  in  melting  any  ore 
that  contains  zinc,  or  in  making  brass,  called  furnace 
calamine,  (ofenbruch,)  and  also  the  recrement  or  soot 
blown  off  in  the  process.  This  substance  assumes 
varions  appearances  according  to  the  manner  of  melt- 
ing. BoiryitU,  clustered  like  grapes  \  Onychitis,  like 
an  onyiL  stone ;  Placitis,  crusty  ;  Zonitis,  veined  like  a 
girdle,  a  resemblance  which  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive; 
Ottratiiis^  testaceous,  &c.  and  much  confusion  has 
arisen  in  consequence  of  each  having  some  particular 
name,  and  all  being  included  under  the  general  title 
Cadmia.  (Dioscorides,  v.  84.) 

In  later  times  the  word  was  sometimes  applied  to 
arsenic,  and  some  modern  mineralogists  have  latinized 
cobalt  under  the  name  Cadmia. 

CADMIUM,  a  recently  discovered  metal  resembling 
platina  in  its  colour  and  external  appearance.  It  is 
malleable  and  ductile.  Its  specific  gravity  is  8.75.  It 
melts  below  a  red  heat,  and  volatilizes  at  a  temperature 
not  much  exceeding  600°  of  Fahrenheit.  It  has  be^n 
hitherto  found  only  in  small  quantities  in  some  of  the 
ores  of  zinc. 

^  CADMUS,  a  person  whose  claims  to  a  place  respec- 
tively in  History  and  Mythology  it  is  not  very  easy  to 
adjust.  The  poetical  legend  concerning  him  is  as  fol- 
lows. After  the  rape  of  his  sister  Europa^  he  was  en- 
joined by  his  father  Agenor  King  of  Phoenicia,  to  go 
out  in  search  of  her,  and  not  to  return  until  he  had 
discovered  the  place  of  her  abduction.  After  much 
fruitless  inquiry  the  Delphic  oracle  instructed  him  to 
desist  from  this  labour,  and  to  found  a  city  on  whatever 
ipo^a  heifer  which  should  be  given  him  as  his  guide^ 


should  first  lie  down.  Passing  on  through  Phocis,  a  CADMUS, 
heifer  from  the  herds  of  Pelagon  met  him,  and  gave 
the  promised  sign  on  that  spot  of  Boeotia  on  which 
Thebes  was  afterwards  built  After  sacrificing  the 
animal  to  Minerva,  he  sent  some  of  his  comrades  to 
bring  water  for  the  holy  rites  from  the  fountain  of  Dirce. 
The  spring  was  guarded  by  a  dragon  called  Dercyllus^ 
sacred  to  Mars,  which  destroyed  two  of  the  Phoenicians^ 
Seriphus  and  Daileon,  and  was  itself  in  turn  destroyed 
by  Cadmus.  The  waters  of  the  fountain,  says  Archelaus, 
de  fluminibiu,  ix.  were  infected  by  the  poisonous  breath 
of  the  dragon,  and  Cadmus  looking  about  him  for  some 
purer  stream  came  to  the  Corcyrean  cave  ;  there,  be- 
neath the  pressure  of  his  foot^  a  fountain  issued,  forth, 
which  thenceforward  bore  the  name  of  irS9  KaSfis,  At 
the  suggestion  of  Minerva,  under  whose  protection  he 
had  thus  far  succeeded,  Cadmus  sowed  the  teeth  of 
the  dragon.  The  harvest  of  armed  men  who  rose  from 
the  furrows,  joined  battle  instantly  on  their  birth.  By 
throwing  a  stone  among  the  combatants,  he  pacified 
their  fury,  and  secured  the  services  of  five  who  re- 
mained alive,  in  building  his  future  city.  On  its  foun- 
dation he  married  Harmonia,  the  daughter  of  Mars 
and  Venus.  The  whole  conclave  of  Olympus,  with 
the  exception  of  Juno,  who  pursued  him  with  unmi- 
tigated hate,  honoured  these  illustrious  nuptials  with 
their  presence ;  and  Vulcan  furnished  from  his  own 
stores  a  necklace  and  a  robe  as  a  present  for  the  bride. 
Ino,  Semele,  Agave,  Autonoe  and  Polydorus  were  the 
issue  of  the  marriage  ;  '  but  with  the  usual  confusion 
of  Pagan  mythology,  ApoUonius  Rhodius  (Arg,  1 1.) 
has  derived  the  Amazons  from  the  commerce  of  Har- 
monia with  Mars..  The  misfortunes  of  their  fiimily 
induced  Cadmus  and  Harmonia  to  abdicate  their  King- 
dom to  Pentheus,  their  grandson  by  Agave,  and  to  retire 
into  the  confines  of  the  lUyrians  and  En  chelae,  two 
neighbouring  tribes  between  whom  a  continued  war- 
fare was  raging.  An  oracle  had  assigned  the  superiority 
to  whichever  party  should  select  Cadmus  and  Har- 
monia as  leaders.  The  Enchelse  profited  by  this  decla- 
ration, and  having  conquered  their  adversaries,  called 
their  royal  benefactors  to  the  throne  of  lUyria.  Uere 
both  of  them  soon  afterwards  were  changed  into  ser- 
pents and  dismissed  to  Elysium.  Their  tombs,  accord- 
ing to  Dionysius  (de  situ  orbis,  390)  and  Nicander 
(in  Theriacis)  were. long  after  to  be  seen  near  the 
Ceraunian  mountains.  (Ovid,  Met.  3  ;  Natalis  Comes^ 
ix.  14. ;  ApoUonius,  iii.  ;  Hyginus,  passim.) 

From  the  adventures  of  (Cadmus,  a  Greek  proverbial 
expression,  KdBfieia  vixfj,  (Herod,  i.  166,)  and  KdBfieia 
frai6€ia,  (Plato  de  leg.  1.)  was  derived.  It  is  explained 
by  Plutarch  {defratenio  amore,)  and  Pausahias  (ix.  9) 
as  relating  to  the  mutual  destruction  of  Eteocles  and 
Polynices,  the  descendants  of  Cadmus;  the  triumph  of 
the  former  having  been  won  at  the  cost  of  his  life.  Suidas 
(ad  voc.)  gives  it  a  different  origin.  The  conquest  of  the 
dragon,  he  says,  subjected  Cadmus  to  the  service  of 
Mars  for  eight  years.  In  either  case  the  meaning  of  the 
proverb  is  much  the  same,  and  it  implies  an  advan- 
tage not  obtained  without  a  counterbalancing  loss. 

Athenseus  (xiv.  21)  has  mentioned  a  tradition  of 
the  Sidonians,  by  which  Cadmus  is  made,  hot  the  son 
but  the  cook  of  the  King  of  Phoenicia  :  and  he  adds 
an  account  of  his  elopement  with  Harmonia,  a  dancing 
girl  attached  to  the  court.  Herodotus,  on  the  con- 
trary, claims  for  him  that  royal  birth  which  the  Gre- 
cians  generally    asserted^  (iii.  167)  he  brings  him 
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CMMcM.  Hc&m  PhiBiiidlalio  Bttotia,  (ai/49)'aDd<he  iiB|fli€8  <tiiiKt 
lie  ^M  ibfcWNludtfd  lactevs  ^hito  Qraeoe.  (▼.  5fi.)  .fi^wk 
Kt  ka6t  is  «lic  opinion  of  Bodikrt  And  of  Wahon  (upctti 
tMis  paaaoge^  lisrefaer  liow^ver 'dkagrees  with  tbeii^ 
Md  tke'iiei  iitMlfliastoen  viftc^  conrtestMl.  Ttettes 
(CAfiiad,  V.  X.  -Ku.)  tDttntaim  that  leltera  \?ere  kncnvn 
long  before  his-atfrhrid.  He  itHtgaes  that  'letters  'mnat 
iMi^  "eadsted  <ia  Ins  ariSval  in  Greece,  or  the  Bel^c 
ovade  coiAd  not  hare  delivered  its  response;  and 
aitoo  that  BettemphoB,  tvho  ^as  antenor  in  .point  of 
<iWe>  liad  %een  made  ihe  hearer  -of  written  lettepa. 
)<Mllier  Bi<^itient  however  qopears  to  be  well  founded. 
The  Delphic  oracle  might  prophesy  long  before  ita 
fnKipheticial  declanitions  were  written  down  j  and 
ugaia,  vofar  ft'om  Oadmus  bemg  posterior  to  BeUero- 
phoi»>  he  was  'contemporary  with  ^syphus,  the  gvand- 
tfhther  of  the  tetter.  (SeaHger,  ad  Eu»eb.)  Diodorus 
Sicnlns  (v.)  «peaks  of  the  destroiction  of  all  written 
tnonuments  by  the  <dehige>  anterior  to  the  i^e  of 
Cadnius.  Henee  it  has  been  supposed  that  Cadmus 
'&aly  aogmented  the  alphabet;  and  that  the  letters 
'Which'he  added  wereZ, O,  S.  ('Bouhier  de  prkcis  'Gra- 
t»rtfm  et  La^ortmi  Uterk.)  Paasanias  (ix.  5)  recounts 
(the 'history  of  Cadmus  divested  of  its  fabulous  appen- 
'dages/mid  spedks  of  *the  spot  in  which  he  was  feigned 
fto  liave  0dwn  tiie  dragon«  teeth,  as  still  being  pointed 
icmt  in  his  own  time.  {Id,  iO.)  The  date  of  his  arrival 
dn  Chreece  is  fixed  by  the  -Arnndelian  marbles,  1519 
^ears  a.  g.  the  dfth  of  the  Attic -era. 

That  such  a  person  as  Oadmus  existed  there  can  be 
litlle  doilbt,  and  that 'his  migration  fW>m  the  east  as- 
-aiBted  in  the  civilisBtionof^urope.  Various  expLa^ 
natlods  of  his  legendary  feats  have  been  offered. 
^rasiiHis,  with  his  accustomed  heenness  of  sarcasm^ 
'has  intespreted  the  serpents  teeth  to  be  letters.  The 
'armed  men  miObo  sprang  lup  after  they  were  sown, 
-and  who  ieught  so  desperately  with  each  other,  he 
'supposes  to  be  the  controversies  of  the  learned  which 
*have  existed  since  the  introduction  of  written  oha- 
•raoters.  in  Alciati*<s  Emblems,  this  notice  is  pur- 
tmied  very  anrastagly  to  a  ^greater  eifltent.  The  mose 
(of  eombatatlts  who  namtuaHy  killed  each  other,  -are 
•tasolved  into  <the  consonants,  *the  five  survivors  are 
•4he  "Vowels.  Bodhart  determines  that  ^Cadmus  waa 
'one  of 'the  ^aciprs,  the  Cadmoneans  tnamed  by  Moaea, 
.{Gen,  «v.  19,)  a  title  which  firora  Rehind's  irtterpre- 
tation,  (JMuiinc,  141,)  is  but  vaffue  ^  for  tnp  eig^ 
nifies  the  *eeat  .generally.  'These  Okdmoncsi  were  the 
'iamewith  the  Hivites,  who  inhabited  Mount  Uermon, 
*whencie'the  wife 'of  Oadmus  is  called  'Harmonia,  aad 
IHWitein  the'Syriac,-meaoiaga  serpent,  we  attain  the 
(kley '  to  -their  transformBtton  into  -serpents.  His  creation 
^ofthe  armed -men  from  the  dragon's  teeth,  is  explained 
fona 'Hebrew 'analogy  of  eKpression,  oeoumng  I  Sam, 
fadv.  48,  to  mean  the  levying  of  soldiers.  The  teeth 
'themselwB,  en  aimUar  grounds,  are  brazen  spears 
^*whioh  he  d^ributed  among  his  troops  ;  «nd  the  word 
'which  we  render  yfoe>  as  the  number  left  after  the  con- 
•tett,  may  "With  equal  proprietybe  eoastrued  %/i^onn«d.; 
so  that  his  legend,  if  written  in  Phcsnician  ohoractera, 
teight  either  nm,/'he  made  an  army  of  five  men 
^mmedfrom  the  teeth  of  a*8erpeot/'or  "he  levied  troqps 
ilightlyfllrniedwith  braaen -spears."  (Bryant  rejeets«the 
"onateiioe  of  aiaingle  CkdmusaltogeUier ;  and  Accord- 
ing) to<fais«lhvourite  tlieory,  transforms  him  into  Uermes 
•and  Thoth,  and  •fiodlly  into  Ham  or  the  Sun  |  a  £aot 
•^hich  he- HhH&S' is. proved  ihj  4he  e^fraolqgf  of  the 
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name  Cadmus.  4Phls  «&y  4ie  Aocapted  -as  a  fair  speci*  C AflAIDg^ 
VMB'af  4his  pfofomadibtft  lanoifciiscbofar  s  general  ajr^- 
Inent.  The  Sidoaian  'sun  was  -called  Achad,  whence 
proceeds  «he  ooanpound  Achad^iam,  rendered  by  the 
Greeks  Aoadamus^  and  abbreviated  into  Ccuimus.  The 
hdlfer  is  do  other  than  ^s,  Hasmonia  is  an  emblem 
of  jnature  'Worshipped  in  Phouucia  as  Baal->Hermon ; 
and  theadvebtures  attributed  to  the  son  of  Ageaor  by 
ihe  Crreeks,  when  stripped  of  their  allegorical  clothing, 
may -be  assigned  <to  many  Beparate  emigrations  from 
figypt  And  Syria  in  -diffor^nt  «ges. 

CADORIN,  (IL  CADOaiNO)  aJistrict  of  the  Aus« 
iriiin  Enipire,  in  -the  late  Venetian  territory,  which 
takes  its  name  from  the  -ohief  town  Cadore.  It  is  a 
fiiottntainous  -tBtict  situated  on  the  borders  of  Tyrol, 
hvA  contains  some  good  pastures,  forests,  and  iron 
auines;  and  foraishes  laKge  supplies  of  timber  whioh 
is  floated  down  the  Paive  to  Venice.  The  district  is 
about  twenty-five  £qglish  iuUesloqg,  and  from  ten  to 
iifteen  broad ;  with  a  peculation  of  about  22,000  indi- 
viduals. It  was  ceded  to  the  Austrians  with  the  reat 
•of  the  Venetian  States  by  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio^ 
1797 ;  and,  after  forming  a  part  of  the  Italian  republic^ 
•and  the  Kingdom  of  Italy,  was  restored  to  the  Em- 
.peror  in  1814.  Cadore,  the  Capital,  is  a  small  but 
•populous  town,  atanding  'uear  the  river  Paive,  and 
carries 'on 'a  good  trade  in  iron  and  timber.  Buonaparte 
created  this  town  into  a  Duchy  with  a  revenue -of 
•60i000  franca,  which  he  bestowed,  in  1809,  upon  his 
Minister  Champagqy.  Cadore  is  the  birth-place  of 
the^^lebrated  Titian.  {TUiatto  VecelU  da  Cadore.)  He 
was  born  about  14m.  Cadore  is  fifteen  miles  north 
.of  BeUuno,  in  lat.  46*'«5'  N.  long.  12°  17'  E. 

CADOWi£»  n.  Holland  calls  the  youag  of  the  crow 
by  this  name  :  Junius,  the  ^tci,  and  thinks  the  word 
•compounded  of  oa  and  dam  ardow,  A.  S.  ceo^  cornix^ 
'Dutch,  kCg  'kfie,  kaumes. 


"Worcbrerthig  bird  ftht  cmw]  tmly  fc«aM  her-yonag 
<for«'good  while 'tftfltrtheyvre  aUe'to.'flas. 

.M^Uand.    Plinic,  i.  fol.  276. 

CADSAND,  an  insulated  tract  of  Flanders,  formed 
by  the  sea,  the  Scheld,  some  other  rivers  and  canals, 
and  belonging  to  what  is  called  the  "  free  lands* 'of  81  uys. 
It  is. chiefly  composed  of  drained  marshes,  and  is  very 
.fertile,  producing  corn  equal  to  any  in  the 'Nether- 
lands. The  pasturage  is  also  excellent,  and  the  farmers 
4nake  ,great  quantities  of  butter  and  cheese.  It  is 
secured  from  the  encroachment  of  the  sea  by  large 
dykes,  which  \vere  origimilly  constructed,  and  are  still 
.maintained  'at  great  expense.  In  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, a  great  number  of  persecuted  French  and  Salts- 
burgers  settled  in  this  island,  where  they  found  a 
peaceful  retreat  and  toleration.  The  Dutch  took  it  in 
1604,  and  the  Frenchin  1794,  by  whom  it  was  retained 
till  the  peace  of  1814.  It  lies  a  little  south  of  Wal- 
cheren,  and  its  chief  tcm'n  of  the  same  name  is  about 
two  miles  rnorth  of  Sluys,  and  is  sometimes  called 
Cassandrii^,  from  the  name  of  its  chief  town. 

CADCCEtJS,>a  rod  assigned  by  the  niythologists  to 
Mercury.  The  invention  of  .the  lyre  is  ascribed  to  this 
Godi  but  he  surrendered  the  honour  of  the  discovery 
»to  Apollo>  as  the  .price  of  his  forgiveness  after  stealing 
from  him  the  bulls  of  Admetus.  Apollo  in  return 
.presented  him  with^a, golden  rod;  a  rod  which  Homer 
in.hisHjrmn  tolilercury^  has  described  as  possessixig 
marvellous  virtues. 
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tiiTMi^  Arcadia  he  saw  tvfo  aeiyli 
%htui^«  and  ia  oriter  to  safwiate  them,,  he. threw  thia 
nd  (jqiod  amimiioaes  et  b€llm  omient  facU.  Voia.)  ha-* 
tareea  t)ieiii»  8»  thai  tibey  MapariMted  aod  weoc  antay. 
(Jdj^mi  Pott  4$tron.  11.  viL)  The  £g^ftian»  sapoa** 
«Nitad  the  Gaduacttp  aa  &  rad  mtwiiied  with  &  male 
aod  fieaaale  aaifieiit :  tha  knot  iiafto  which,  their  central 
fold  waa  twifited  they  calkd  Herculeaa  *,  and  they  da- 
oonted  the  haadle  of  the  rod  with  wings,  (Maciobiva, 
Sat.  i.  190  VirgiU  (^a.  iv.  94A,)  aad  Hosace,  (i.  hO,) 
have  represented  the  Cadnceua  as  the  iastvnment  bp 
which  Mercury  regulates  the  droves  of  souls  which,  he 
candiicta  to  Hades  ;  and  the  fanner  poet  has  g^ren  it 
the  power  ot  izaparftiBg  or  leinoving  shuvher. 

The  Caduceusv  antong  aaany  of  the  aacieat  aationa, 
was  aa  embkai'  oC  peace  aa  the  heaiiog  of  a  herald^ 
la  this  way  it  ia*  oepeatedly  meotkaMd  by  Livy..  The 
lahahitanta  of  Pmecaaoa  m,  siuxendoitDg?  theinaalyes 
to  the  Ronifla^  adopted  the  Caducaus  aa.  a  fl^  of^ 
tmce^  ( viiL  9ft)  Haadrubal  when  suBPouaded  \^  Nctf^' 
at  the  post  oi  IdxfidfU  atn^  aader  a  sembhaceof  treats 
ia|^  deapatdhtd  a  GadaotaAir  to  the  Aoman  eamp. 
(sLTi.  17.)  Philip  adopts  a  siaiilar  stratagpem  alter  a 
battle  near  Oelokipfaiia,  <xxxi.  26;)  and  we  twiee  again 
in.  the  histocy  ot  the  Maeedonian  war,  read  of  the 
Cadmceator  R^9gui0,  (axaiiw»}  xuiiL  11.)  Aatiaehua 
cmirfoyed  a  siaottar  measengcr  to  Fablina  Scipio^ 
(suLviiL  4&) 

It  i&  aomewhai  reoiaikahle  that  livy  never  aasigns 
the  nse  of  the  Cadnoeus  to  the  Rpmana  themseives; 
hat  OD  that  point  a  note  of  Serviue.o»  JEhaid,  iv.  d4% 
laay  he  coaaii)ted« 

Fniia  this  particalar  vmm^  Seati^cr  makes  Cadooeua 
GamonM^  se.  of/xmStav,  Bat  the  nMStingeBiouathearj* 
rsqnctiag  it  has  been  si^ggctted  by  a  Gerafian  writer^ 
Bottiger»  ia  hia  illuatamtion  of  QreeiaA  va^s>  (Grir- 
dHche  Vamtgtnmbtd^,}  Ha  traces  Hermes-  a#Mero«ry 
taPhoenicia*  aod  psegcessive^  forms  the  Cadueena 
ftans  the  gieca  biaach  which  the  traders  of  thai  coon- 
tiy,  in  their  first  inteacoiurse  with  the  QMefcs,  earned 
Hith  them  aa  a  natural  siga  of  amity. 

CADUCITY,  Lat.  cadwt^  from  cad^  ere,  to  Ml. 
Rr« "  cadtufue,  frail  3  cuiuke,  feeble,  raiaoas,  ready  to 
£iU»  unabk  to  si^iport  itself.— CMicif<,  ftaiJ^,  weak- 
ness, aged  fieehlcaesa.**     Cbtgrave. 

Caduke  ia  nsed  by  Sir  David'  Lyedesay  in  the  CSm" 
fkmi  of  ScQtkmd.  **  Ze  houe  grit  occasions  to  fle  thir 
vardly  cadac  honouns/*  Gibbon  and  hi»  castigalof^, 
Whitaker,  have  preserved  cmdudty. 

Oa  the  third  day,  the  wf  ary  troops  bebel4  the  set^  thft  loUtsi?! 
towft  •!  Rodoito,  and  their  friends,  who  had  Uncled  from  the 
Aaadc  ikave.  Ttey  cnhraeed,  they  we^i ;  hut  they  united  tlieir 
BOS  aad  caonaeb ;  and,  ia  hia  hn>lh«'«  ahsepcc,  Coawt  Henry 
asauDcd  the  regeacy  oi  the  empire,  at  onca  ia*  stale  of  <liil^ 
hood  and  cai&ci/y.  Gitfb<m.    BQmvi.  Mmgim,  i^\jL 


lUi  IS  woffvo  t^  the  womt  of  iohaseie*!  ati^ii 

Ita  abo  absurd.    fktdMcHv  lonas  aa  oMitfaiL  tQ  e|4i|dti09ds  An^' 
»0iiUty  should  hve  been  the  IsUoUed  word» 

WMfaJkex^    Review  ofQfhhon^ 

C£UUS,  MoNa,  QMof  the hiUeof  ]W]aM«9hial^ 
called  Qwoffuiivi^cm^^  fr ooi  the  »im«iiaiia;eahs  wUWi 
t/Btm  opon  It.    The  second  iMHoe  wo$  derkeii  faooa 


CailaaorGaUMVil>)snn<b^l>«f^T^M«»/(4iiiu  GflUVS, 

makes  ai»  Etrms<9«k  atty.o£  tV%  eUer  Taiqaki :   Va«ro    MONS, 
(da  ling,  La$4  iw,>  of  Tto^^v^i  wl  wbcu  whichever 
he  nvght  hek  reeeived  thja  distnieit  as  thQ  puice^  of 
his   fkiendfihip*     Hia  coni^fyai^n  whq  ixad  oq<  this 
hill,,  were-  a^pnvapxls  tiwislaoreda,  heeaac^  the  spqt 
a^ipeared  too  stiKuig  for  the  ahede  o(,  foeeig«ers>  to 
the  J^us  rtcus.    The.  pal9«.e  of  Tuttw  HottHina^ 
suhse^venUy  called  0«ria  lf(mi$iia,  occupied  the  CaaUae 
Moi«»t.  (Liv.  i.  ^.)    Aii^iMl«>i6  assigned  it  to,  be  the 
seeoad  regioi^  of  the  Imperial  city.^  andot  the  tide 
CaJknofUiuni,;  an^  opce  again^itchaog^  it«  neme  10 
the  reign  of  Tiberius.  A  most  destructive  fire  ravaged 
the  houses  upo»  thia  h^htj  lesA'ing  ^n  image  <rf  the 
Emperor^  in  th^  hona^of  a  S^MAor  named  J[a]Mua»  aJlpae 
untoiwhed.    The  ready  Senate  seized  thia  pkaaing 
occasion  for  flattery.   They  cited  a  psffaUel  tnotdenft  m 
the  history  of  the  Claudian  family  >  foe  the  statue  of 
ClamhA  Quinta  twice  before,  had  escaped  cooflagnir^ 
tion  in  at  similar  maAaer,  k.  v.  c.  €i43*aiid75^  (VaL 
Biaj^  u  8.)  and  had  been  consecrated  to  Cybele  in 
oonee^uence.    The  GAudii  were  deuhtloM  a«eeptaUtt 
tathe  God%  aod  the  spot,  iih  whkh.  by  superoetoral 
inftiiettce  suoh  hoisoar  had  beejs  aMeafestad  ta  thi» 
ewtiag  heed  of  tiw  race,,  daaywdrd  aofoe  eapeciolf 
obser^^uo*    The  hill  for  the  listuce  tharefoiie  wiaa 
uaeaed  AugusUt^^  (Taeituer  ^«ii.  iv*  M.  Snet  Tib.  3dTi».> 
The  Cadtfia  Mount  at  the  poesent  ds^  ia  stiewed  wiih 
rtiioe  to- which.  antk|aiaries,  find  it  difficult  he  aaaigQ. 
titles.    The  chnech.  ^4.  Si^fam  m,  rQkmda,  m  caiieA 
from  its  cireidar  £Nun^  je.snpppsted  by  adonUe  rangai 
of  siaUji  Ionic  colmnai^    ItisLone  of  thea^ost  aacwinh 
in  Home*  having  bean  conaecaatad  A^^n^  4^    Ihi.ociT» 
giaal  destination,  ia  varionaly  eoq^ectttfad^  and  chaise?*> 
tera  aadifferent asPauncsi,  the  aaoatsporti ve  of  the  Gods^ 
andi  rtiindius>  the  aaost  dweihog  of  the  fimpenMs* 
have  shaeed  the  hnnonia  of  ita  primary/  dK<^«Uaan. 

CASN,  a  large,  and  widil  buik  town  of  France,  tte 
aflcieni  Capiial  of  lAwer.  Noraaaady,  a»d  the  chie6 
place  in  the  depavtment  ef-GaJsoadas..  It  iain  the  shiiptt 
oi  a  ho0se*shQe>  and  Mea  faeiwiaea  two  extenaive  mean 
(feiva^  at  thfrconftaxef  tfae€hlBr  andtheChma.    The. 
streets  are  wider  and  stesfghter  than  in  many  other' 
tonmsiof  Eraace,  and  the  htmMe»  being  chiefly  huiU  of 
white  stane^  luurea  handsaaoe  appeeranoe»    €aen  waai 
QikeC'  fsrtifiedf   but  the  only  visible  rem^s  of  these, 
fortifications  is  the  old  citadel,  which  is  naw.  converted 
iotoi  harcaeks.  it  ia  a  towa.of  greet  antk^uity,  and  wa* 
&nated  plaoe  ia  the  ti^  of  WiMiam  the  Gonqaerarv 
who  ohope  it  aa  hia  fhvKNvnte  residence,  and  lieahuried 
ia  the  Akhaye  aux  Hommee.     €aea  eeotaina  twelve 
chvrehes,  aome  good  sqaaiwa,  witlt  several  hospitals, 
and  other  public  buildiDgs^^  awong  which  may  be  men- 
tioned the  Hotel  de   Filkj  which  contains  a.  pul^ic 
library  and  a  Mus^e  duAfls^  or  collection  of  p^ tings. 
It  has  elUe  been  long^  noted  for  its  Univers^.y»  which 
was  first  founded  in  1431  by  H^nry  VI.  of  England. 
It  was  suspended  during  the  Rev61ution,  and   reesta- 
blished in  \MOS,  with  the  title  of  Academy.     During 
the  rel^^n  of  Buonaparte,  there  wae  als^aXryc^,  which 
is  now  deaonxinsvted  e».B!ayM  College.   There  has  long 
been  an  Incorporated  Academy  oiActf^  Sciences,  and 
Belles  Lettres  at  Caen.    Among  the  noted  men  who 
were  ncUives  of  Caei^  o^y  be  mentioned  Malherbe, 
the  fiither  of  French  poetry,  and  Huet,  Bishop  of 
Avranehee,  The  iehahitan^>nanafaotttfe  lineo,  se^s, 
lace  aad  steekiBgs^  and  carry  en  a  good  taade  i»  betilt 
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CAEN,  of  these  and  various  other  articles,  with  the  surrounding 
district,  as  well  as  with  other  parts  ;  the  town  being 
situated  only  about  seven  miles  from  the  sea,  with 
which  it  communicates  by  meantf  of  the  river  Orne, 
capable  of  bringing  up  vessels  of  160  tons  with  the 
tide.  When  Edytrard  III.  of  England  advanced  from 
the  west,  prior  to  the  battle  of  Cressy,  he  met  with 
very  little  resistance  till  he  reached  Caen,  which  he 
took  after  a  severe  conflict.  It  was  also  taken  by  the 
English  in  1417>  and  again  by  Admiral  de  Coligni,  for 
the  Protestants,  in  1562.  It  was  occupied  for  a  short 
time  by  the  Prussians  in  1815.  Lat.  49^  11^  N.  long. 
22' W. 

Ci£NOPTERIS,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class 
Cryptogamia,  order  Fdices,  Generic  character :  cap- 
sules arranged  in  sub-marginal  lines,  covered  with  a 
membrane,  opening  on  the  outside. 

CAERLEON,  a  town  in  the  County  of  Monmouth, 
on  the  river  Usk,  which  is  crossed  by  a  handsome 
modern-built  stone  bridge.  The  town  is  small,  con- 
sisting only  of  two  or  three  streets,  but  it  is  said  to 
have  been  anciently  the  Capital  of  Wales.  The  church 
belongs  to  the  Norman  era,  and  exhibits  a  good  spe- 
cimen of  architecture.  Formerly  this  was  the  metro- 
politan See  of  Wales,  before  it  was  transferred  to  St. 
I)avid*s.  Caerleon  was  the  site  of  the  Isca  Silurum,  the 
chief  Roman  station  in  the  country  of  the  Silures,  and 
was  once  of  considerable  consequence.  Giraldus  Cam- 
brensis,  in  the  twelfth  century,  describes  the  ruins  as 
very  magnificent,  consisting  chi.efly  of  the  remains  of 
baths,  temples,  and  a  theatre.  Many  fragments  of 
Roman  antiquities,  of  coins,  statues,  and  sepulchral 
monuments,  are  found  here.  There  are  still  the  ves- 
tiges of  an  amphitheatre  on  the  banks  of  the  Usk. 
which  is  called  by  the  inhabitants  King  Arthur's  Round 
Table  $  from  a  tradition  that  this  Prince  instituted 
here  the  knights  of  the  round  table.  The  tide  rises 
here  thirty  feet.  In  the  neighbourhood  tin  works  are 
carried  on,  iron  plates  are  rolled,  and  bars,  rods,  and 
ahip-bolts,  are  manufieurtured.  Population,  in  1821, 
1062.  Distant  twenty-six  miles  from  Bristol,  and  148 
west  of  London.  The  Church  is  a  Vicarage,  in  the  gift 
of  the  Archdeacon  and  chapter  of  Llandaflf. 

CAERMARTHENSHIRE,  a  County  of  SouthWales, 
bordering  on  the  Bristol  Channel,  and  bounded  on  the 
other  sides  by  the  Counties  of  Glamorgan,  Brecknock, 
Cardigan,  and  Pembroke.  Its  greatest  length,  from 
north-east  to  south-west,  is  about  forty-five  miles, 
but  its  breadth  in  few  places  is  more  than  twenty. 
The  area,  as  stated  in  the  Population  Returns,  is  974 
square  miles ;  and  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  at  the 
eras  of  the  three  enumerations,  were  as  follow  :  viz. 


Inhabitants. 

In  1801  69,600 1 

1810 79.800  • 

1821   92,000} 

Of  these  there  were 


Increase. 
16  per  cent. 

15  per  cent. 


Families. 

Occupied  in  agriculture     9,628 

in  trade  and  manufactures     4,823 
in  all  other  ways 3,941 


Total 18,392 

.  Caermarthensbire  is  a  hilly  County,  though  near  the 
tea,  the  Und  is  rather  flat,  the  northern  and  eastern 


parts  are  mountainous ;  yet  it  is  almost  every  where 
intersected  with  narrow  vallies,  from  which  the  hills 
rise  abruptly.  The  most  celebrated  of  these  vallies, 
both  for  fertility  and  picturesque  beauty  is  the  vale 
of  the  Towy,  which  extends  from  the  sea  to  a  dis- 
tance of  thirty  miles  into  the  country,  in  breadth 
seldom  exceeding  two  miles.  From  the  celebrated 
Grongar  Hill,  and  the  ruins  of  Dynevor  castle,  the 
picturesque  beauties  of  this  vale  are  seen  to  great  ad- 
vantage. The  Towy,  one  of  the  principal  streams  in 
the  County,  winds  its  way  down  this  beautiful  vale. 
It  rises  in  Cardiganshire,  enters  the  north-east  corner 
of  the  adjoining  County,  through  which  it  flows  towards 
the  south-west,  till  it  falls  into  the  sea  at  Caermar- 
th^n  Bay.  It  receives  several  tributary  streams  in  its 
course,  one  of  the  principal  of  which  is  the  Cathy, 
which  falls  into  it  about  six  miles  above  Caermarthen. 
The  Ty vy  has  also  its  source  near  that  of  the  Towy, 
and  forms  great  part  of  the  boundary  between  the 
counties  of  Cardigan  and  Caermarthen. 

The  climate  of  this  County  is  mild  and  moist.  A 
large  quantity  of  rain  falls  in  it,  and  the  atmosphere  is 
frequently  charged  with  humidity,  but  the  softness  of 
the  air  is  such  that  myrtles  stand  all  the  winter  in  the 
open  gardens.  It  is  only  to  the  lower  parts  of  the 
County,  however,  that  this  description  applies ;  for  on 
some  of  the  elevated  tracts  a  much  greater  deg^ree  of 
severity  prevails.  In  the  vallies  the  soil  is  generally 
fertile, /and  in  a  few  placps  near  the  sea  it  is  rich  ; 
but  in  the  higher  parts  it  is  often  thin  and  poor, 
bearing  nevertheless  abundance  of  wild  thyme  and 
other  odoriferous  herbs,  which  make  good  sheep- 
postures.  The  agriculture  is  inferior  to  many  parts 
of  England,  and  but  little  wheat  in  grown.  Oats 
and  barley  are  in  general  the  common  crop;  but 
chiefly  oats,  as  barley  is  restricted  to  the  lighter  soils. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  about  115,000  acres  are 
cultivated  ;  about  double  that  quantity  are  employed 
as  pasturage,  and  the  remainder  are  unfit  for  cultiva- 
tion, though  by  no  means  unproductive.  The  breed- 
ing of  sheep,  black  cattle,  and  small  horses,  are  objiects 
of  attention  in  this  County,  and  they  constitute  the  chief 
articles  of  trade  at  its  fairs.  Caermarthen  appears  to 
have  been  formerly  well  wooded,  but  the  timber  has 
been  greatly  diminished  of  late  years.  Most  of  the  rivers 
and  the  sea  coasts  abound  with  fish,  particularly  with 
excellent  salmon,  and  a  species  of  large  trout  called 
Suen,  which  is  esteemed  a  great  delicacy.  Bret  is  also 
more  common  on  that  part  of  the  coast  than  on  most 
of  the  English  shores.  Coals,  lead,  and  iron  are  found 
in  this  County.  The  chief  lead  mines  are  near  Llan* 
dowy;  iron  is  shipped  from  Caermarthen  ;  and  coals 
chiefly  from  Kidwelly,  where  the  export  is  greatly 
£icilitated  by  a  private  canal  from  the  colliery  to  the 
river.  On  the  road  from  Caermarthen  to  Llandillo 
Vawr,  a  medicinal  spring  has  lately  been  discovered ; 
and  at  Kastell-Karreg,  there  is  a  fountain  which  ebbs 
and  flows  every  twenty-four  hours.  Such  of  the  in- 
habitants as  are  not  immediately  employed  in  agricul* 
ture,  are  chiefly  engaged  in  working  the  mines,  or  in 
preparing  the  produce  of  these  mines  for  exportation. 
There  are  also  manufactures  of  tinned  plates,  as  well 
as  iron  founderies,  and  mills  in  several  places ;  and 
the  making  of  woollen  stockings  employs  a  consider* 
able  number  of  people  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Llan« 
dowy.  There  are  several  vestiges  of  antiquities  spread 
over  this  County.    Some  remains  of  ancient  castles^ 
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Others  of  tbc  sepulchral  kind,  either  Boman  or  belong- 
ing to  the  times  of  the  ancient  Britons.  Roman  roads  and 
coins  have  likewise  been  discovered  here,  and  some  of 
the  latter  of  an  early  date.     Caermarthenshire  sends 
two  Members  to  Parliament,  one  for  the  County,  and 
-  one  for  the  town  of  Caermarthen.     It  is  included  in  the 
Diocese  of  St.  David's,  and  Province  of  Canterbury  j 
and  contains  seventy-seven  parishes,  in  most  of  which 
the  livings  are  of  small  vsdue.    The  civil  division  is 
into  eight  hundreds,  besides  the  Borough  of  Caermar- 
then.   There  are  also  eight  market  towns,  which  are 
Caermarthen,  Kidwelly,  Llandilofawr,  Llanelly,  Llan- 
dovery, Llandebie,  Newcastle  Emlyn,  and  St.  Clear's. 
Caerkmitiien  is  not  only  the  Capital  of  the  County 
just  described,  but  is  likewise  regarded  as  the  Metropolis 
of  South  Wales.      It  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Towy,afewmile8  from  the  sea,  where  there  is  a  good 
stone  bridge  across  the  river.    The  town  is  extensive, 
but  many  of  the  streets  are  steep  and  irregular.  The 
houses,  however,  are  the  best  in  South  Wales,  except 
the  modem  erections  at  Swansea.    Some  remains  of 
its  ancient  castle  are  still  visible.    Vessels  of  about 
300  tons  burden  ascend  the  river  with  the  tide,  and 
export  the  products  and  manufactures  of  the  surround- 
ing country,  as  well  as  supply  it  with  foreign  mer- 
chandise.   Since  Wales  was  constituted  a  Principality, 
the  Chancery  of  the  Exchequer  for  South  Wales  is 
kept  here.  In  the  history  of  Romance,  Caermarthen  is 
distinguished  as  the  birth  place  of  Merlin  :  and  three 
miles   from  the  town  is  a  spot  still  called  Merlins 
Grove^  which  is  traditionally  reported  to  be  the  place 
in  which  the  Lady  of  the  Lake  intombed  the  unhappy 
magician   through  those  false  blandishments,  which 
the  reader  will  find  so  well  described  by  the  bard  of 
the  Faerie  Queen,  (iii.  3.)     The  population  in  I82I, 
was  8906,  which  is  an  increase  of  1631  in  an  interval 
of  ten  years.    The  Church  is  a  Vicarage  in  the  gtft  of 
the  Crown.    Distant  212  miles  west  from  London. 

CAERNARVONSHIRE,  a  County  of  North  Wales, 
bounded  on  the  east  by  Denbighshire  and  Merioneth- 
shire, and  encompassed  on  all  other  sides  by  the  sea. 
On  the  west,  the  Strait  of  Menai  separates  it  from  the 
Isle  of  Anglesea.  The  greatest  length,  from  north- 
east to  south-west,  is  about  forty-live  miles,  but  its 
medium  breadth  is  not  more  than  twelve  or  thirteen 
miles.  The  whole  circumference  is  stated  at  150 
miles,  and  the  superficial  area  at  544  square  miles,  or 
348,160  acres,  of  which,  perhaps,  not  more  than  one 
half  is  in  a  state  of  cultivation.  The  population  at  the 
three  late  enumerations  was. 

Inhabitants.  Increase. 

In  1801 43,0001  i9percent 

1810 51,000 1  ^  ^^  ^"• 

1821 69,1001  1^  P«'  cent 

Being  nearly  107  persons  for  each  square  mile,  of 

Trhich  there  were  employed  in 

Families. 

Agriculture   6,890 

Trade  and  manufactures  ........  8,649 

All  other  occupations 1,393 

Total 10,93« 

CaemarvoQ  is  one  of  the  most  mountainous  counties 
in  the  Principality,  and  its  outlines  are  in  general  one 
aeries  of  ster p  rocks.  The  central  parts  of  the  County 
are  occupied  by  the  majestic  Snowdon  ai^d  its  adjacent 
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summits,  which  extend  from  near  Conway  in  the  north-  CAER* 
east  part  towards  the  south-west.  This  range  is  also  con-  NARVON< 
nected  with  another  series  of  hills  which  approach  the  SHIRE, 
sea  at  Aberdaron.  Several  lakes  are  found  embosomed  ^"^rv^^ 
among  these  hills,  which  are  separated  by  narrow 
and  deep  vallies,  through  which  streams  and  torrents 
often  descend  with  great  impetuosity.  The  highest 
region  of  the  Snowdonian  range  is  covered  with  snow 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  year  ^  and  even  in  some 
of  the  hollows  near  the  top  it  scarcely  ever  melts. 
The  middle  tracts  yield  fuel  and  pasturage,  but  the 
woods  are  now  in  a  great  measure  exhausted ;  while 
the  bottoms  of  the  slopes  and  the  vallies  are  temperate 
and  fertile,  and  are  the  only  parts  capable  of  cultiva* 
tion.  The  general  escarpment  of  the  mountain  is 
towards  the  sea,  but  those  of  the  detached  groups 
face  all  directions.  Snowdon,  the  grand  monarch  of 
Welsh  mountains,  consists  of  various  elevations  of 
different  heights  ;  the  highest  of  which  is  3571  feet  . 
above  the  surface  of  the  sea.  The  vale  of  Conway  is 
the  most  extensive  vale  in  the  County ;  and  is  a  long 
narrow  tract,  through  which  the  river  of  the  same 
name  flows  ;  about  twenty  miles  in  length,  but  seldom 
exceeding  two  miles  in  breadth.  It  is  at  first  very 
narrow,  but  widens  as  it  proceeds  till  it  reaches  the 
shore  near  Conway.  In  many  places,  and  particularly 
near  Llanwrst,  it  is  adorned  with  rich  pastures  and 
meadows,  and  these  being  intermixed  with  corn- 
fields and  groves,  exhibit  a  strong  and  pleasing  contrast 
witli  the  bleak  and  frowning  summit  of  Snowdon 
towering  majestically  above  them.  A  thousand  other 
richly  romantic  scenes  are  likewise  met  with  in  different 
parts  of  the  County. 

Among  the  most  terrific  of  these  scenes  is  the  vast 
precipice  of  Penmaen  Mawr,  the  last  of  the  Caernarvon 
chain.  It  is  situated  on  the  road  from  Conway  to 
Bangor,  and  is  about  1400  feet  in  perpendicular  height, 
and  according  to  Mr.  Caswell,  by  whom  it  was  mea- 
sured, 1545  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  at  loW 
water.  A  good  road  has  now  been  made  across  this 
frightful  pass.  It  passes  on  a  ledge  of  rocks,  and  is 
defended  towards  the  precipice  by  a  wall  five  feet 
high.  The  northern  part  of  the  County  terminates 
in  the  promont,ory  called  Llandudno,  or  Great  Orme's 
Head,  ending  in  an  abrupt  precipice  over  the  sea, 
worn  by  the  fury  of  the  waves  into  a  variety  of  inac- 
cessible caves. 

The  two  chief  rivers  of  Caernarvonshire,  (for  though  Rirers. 
the  streams  are  numerous,  few  of  them  deserve  the  name 
of  rivers,)  are  the  Conway  and  the  Seiont.  The  first 
issues  from  a  lake  near  the  union  of  the  three  counties  of 
Denbigh,  Merioneth,  and  Caernarvon,  and  flows  towards 
the  north,  througti  the  beautiful  vale  above  described, 
washing  the  eastern  base  of  the  Snowdonian  range  in 
its  progress.  Near  the  mouth  this  river  is  about  half  a 
mile  wide  at  high  water,  when  the  sands  on  each  side 
are  covered  with  a  depth  of  about  twelve  feet.  These 
sands  were  noted  in  the  time  of  the  Romans  for  the 
pearl  muscles  which  they  are  still  said  to  contain.  The 
Conway  is  navigable  about  twelve  miles  from  the  sea. 
The  Seiont  also  issues  from  a  lake  near  Snowdon,  and 
flowing  towards  the  west  enters  the  Menai  Strait  at 
Caernarvon,  to  which  it  admits  vessels  of  300  tons. 

From  the  mountainous  nature  of  this  County,  and  Soil,  euld- 
the  cold,  damp  atmosphere  in  which  all  the  regions  ][*^°>  '^ 
are  almost  constantly  enveloped,  the  fertility  of  the  ^^^^^ 
soil^  and  the  labours  of  agriculture  are  alike  restricted  ^ 
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CASR-  to  tlie  lower  and  more  favourable  tracts.  Very  little 
MARVON-  corn  is  therefore  grown  in  Caernar^'onsfaire.  In  some 
^^^^^^*  of  the  vales  near  the  sea,  good  barley  is  produced,  and 
oats  on  the  more  elevated  parts.  Both  kinds  of  grain 
are  likewise  cultivated  in  the  comparatively  low  and 
flat  peninsulated  district  which  occupies  the  southern 
extremity.  Sheep  and  black  cattle  therefore  constitute 
the  chief  stock  of  the  Caernarvonshire  farmers  -,  the- 
former  are  principally  pastured  on  the  mountains,  the 
latter  on  the  lower  tracts.  A  few  orchards  are  met 
with,  but  the  climate  in  general  is  not  favourable  to 
the  production  of  fruit. 

No  County  ia  Wales  is  more  interesting  to  the 
mineralogist  than  Caernarvonshire.  The  upper  regions 
of  the  Snowdonian  range  are  composed  of  granite, 
porphyry,  and  other  primitive  formations,  enclosing 
large  blocks  of  quartz.  The  western  side  of  Snowdon 
consists  of  iron-stone,  supporting  basaltic  roluauis  of 
different  lengths,  and  about  foar  feet  in  diameter. 
Both  sides  of  these  primitive  rooks  appear  to  be  backed 
with  ridges  of  slate,  the  finest  being  uniformly  on  the 
western  side  of  the  ridge.  Tbis  bank  of  slate  generally 
occupies  the  whole  space  between  the  moimtains  o£ 
8nowdon  and  the  Menai  Strait,  growing  finer  as  it 
descends,  and  only  terminating  at  a  very  short  distance 
from  its  shores.  Lime-stone  and  breccia  occi^yy  other 
parts,  and  the  general  dip  of  the  strata  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  County  where  it  is  best  observed,  is  towards 
the  south-west.  In  the  northern  parts  of  the  County, 
the  slates  seem  to  differ  from  those  in  the  southern 
districts,  being  sometimes  mixed  with  carbon,  and  at 
others  with  both  carbon  and  pyrites.  Several  kinds  of 
stone  are  likewise  found  in  these  regions,  some  of 
which  resemble  the  French  burr ;  and  one  species  is  so 
hard  that  it  is  employed  to  support  the  pivots  of  light 
machinery.  Lead  is  also  found  among  these  mountains, 
and  mines  of  this  substance  are  worked  near  Gwydir; 
but  the  most  vduable  metal  is  copper,  rich  mines  of 
which  are  worked  near  Llanberis.  Calamine  is  like* 
wise  obtained  on  the  Caernarvon  side  of  the  Conway. 
Some  of  the  steepest  craggs  of  Great  Orme's  Head, 
are  the  haunts  of  the  Peregrine  falcon.  The  char, 
and  the  gwyniad,  another  species  of  Alpine  fish,  are 
also  found  in  some  of  the  lakes,  while  most  of  the 
common  kinds,  both  of  shell  fish  and  others,  abound 
on  the  coast.  In  few  parts  of  Great  Britain  are  the 
manners  of  the  inhabitants  more  simple. 

Caernarvoitshire  is  included  in  the  Diocese  of  Bangor, 
and  the  Province  of  Canterbury,  and  contains  sixty- 
nine  parishes.  Its  civil  division  is  into  ten  hundreds, 
besides  the  City  of  Bangor.  It  contains  one  City,  one 
Borough,  and  three  market  towns,  and  sends  two 
Members  to  Parliament,  one  for  the  County,  and  one 
for  the  Borough  of  Caernarvon. 

Caernarvon  deserves  notice,  not  only  as  the  Capital 
of  this  County,  but  as  the  Metropolis  of  North  Wales. 
It  stands  on  the  borders  of  the  Menai  Strait,  and  has  a 
harbour  which  is  good,  but  difficult  of  access.  The  town 
is  built  in  the  form  of  a  square,  enclosed  on  three  sides 
with  an  embattled  stone  wall,  and  was  originally  built 
hfy  Edward  I.  in  1989,  whose  son  Edwaid  II.  first 
Prince  of  Wales,  was  bom  in  the  noble  castle,  by  which 
it  is  defended  towards  the  south.  Hot  and  cold  baths 
were  erected  here  by  the  late  Sari  of  Uxbridge,  and 
Hiese  now  attract  iremerous  summer  visitants.  Caemar* 
wa  maintains  a  cooHnercial  intereourse  with  London, 
1,  Li^erpodl,  and  Iroloiid }  and  large  quantities 


of  Copper  ore  and  slates,  flannels  and  stockings,  are    CAER- 
annually  exported.    The  principal  imports  are  Irish  NARVON 
cloth,  fine  wool,  hides,  tallow,  and  colonial  produce.    nj£CA 
Caernarvon  stands  near  the  site  of  the  ancient  Segon-      rea.* 
Hum  of  Antoninus,  the  Caer  Seiont  of  the  Britons,  where 
still  some  vestiges  of  buildings  may  be  discovered. 
This  place  being  considered  as  a  strong-hold  in  that 
part  of  the  country,  has  suffered  both  in  the  wars 
between  the  English  and  Welsh,  and  in  the  civil  wars 
at  a  later  period.     The  population  of  the  Borough, 
with  Llan-beblig  parish,  in  1821,  was  5788,  present- 
ing the  vast  increase  of  1 193  individuals  in  ten  years. 
Distant  nine  miles  south-west  from  Bangor,  253  north- 
west from  London. 

The  City  of  Buiajoor  has  already  been  described  in  its 
alphabetical  order,  and  we  ahall,  therefore,  only  sub- 
join the  names  and  population  of  the  other  three 
Boarket  towns  of  Caernarvoashire:  these  are, 

inhsbitants. 
Aberconway 1 105 

Pwllheli,  and  Denio  parish  . . 1876 

Nevin,  parish   , 1614 

CAERPHILI,  a  small  market  town  in  the  County 
of  Glamorgan,  distinguished  for  the  ruins  of  one  of 
the  most  magnificent  castles  in  Great  Britain.  Till  the 
reign  of  Henry  III.  it  was  known  as  the  Castle  of 
Senghenydd,  but  the  date  of  its  foundation  is  lost  ia 
obscurity.  (JrchsBologia,  i.230j  Hoare's  Giraldus  Gsm- 
brensis,  ii.  371.)  One  of  its  most  remarkable  features 
is  the  fragment  of  a  tower  rising  to  a  height  of  nearly 
eighty  feet,  and  inclining  nearly  eleven  from  the  per- 
pendicular. The  tower  was  originally  round,  but  half 
only  of  its  circumference  remains  at  present.  The 
other  half  was  destroyed  at  the  time  in  which  it  was 
thrown  into  its  present  position.  This  occurred  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  II.  when  the  castle  being  invested  and 
captured  by  the  troops  of  Mortimer  and  the  Queen,  a 
furnace  beneath  the  tower  containing  melted  iron  was 
suddenly  tapped,  and  water  having  t^en  thrown  upon 
it,  the  expansion  of  the  steam  demolished  the  works 
above  it.  Caerphili  is  included  in  the  hamlet  of  £ner- 
Glynn,  in  the  parish  of  £glws-ilan.  Population  of  the 
hamlet  in  1821,  899.  Distant  seven  miles  from  Cardiff^ 
158  west  from  London. 

C2ESALPINLA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  De* 
candria,  order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Leguminoste. 
Generic  character :  calyx  five-partite,  the  lower 
lacinise  longer  than  the  others,  slightly  arched ;  corolla, 
petals  five,  stamina,  filaments  woolly  at  the  base ; 
legumen  compressed. 

Nine  species  natives  of  the  tropics,  of  importance  in 
the  arts,  producing  the  Brazil  wood,  Brazietto,  and 
Sappan  wood,  used  in  dying  scarlet. 

C^SAREA,  the  ancient  name  of  many  cities  :  lst» 
Coisttrea  Pkilippi  or  Paneas,  built  by  Philip  the  Te- 
trarch  of  Galilee,  son  of  Herod  the  Great,  near  the 
Springs  of  Jordan.  Its  first  name  was  given  jointly  in 
honour  of  himself  and  Nero,  its  second  was  tsdcen  from 
its  neighbourhood  to  mount  Panius.  It  was  afterwards 
named  Tonopyrgos,  {Aav  et  irvp^fo^,)  Dan  having  been 
in  its  vicinity.  A  statue  of  our  Saviour  is  said  to  have 
been  erected  in  this  city,  by  the  woman  whom  he 
healed  of  the  issue  of  blood.  This  was  overUirown  by 
Julian,  and  his  own  image  substituted  in  its  stead. 
(Glycas  Ann,  iv. ;  Theophanes CAr<mograp&ta.>  2.  Ceesa* 
reaSiraionk  from  its  first^ounder ;  on  the  shores  of  the 
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OSSA-  MeditenaneaB,  about  seventy-five  miles  north-west 
MEA*  from  JeruBalem.  It  was  rebuilt  with  vast  magnifi- 
**  oence  by  Uerod  the  Qreat^  in  honour  tof  Augustus,  to 
C^rus.  ^iiom  he  erected  a  temple  containing  his  colossal 
statue.  It  beoame  the  metropoUs  of  Palestine,  and  the 
seat  of  the  Roman  Proconsul.  In  the  New  Testament 
history,  it  is  remarkable  as  the  place  in  which  Herod 
Agrippa  was  stricken  by  the  Angel,  {Acts,  xii.  20,)  as 
the  residence  of  Cornelius  the  Centurion,  (x.)  and  as 
Saint  Paul's  prison  during  a  confinement  of  two  years, 
Cxxiii.  iv.  v.)  Csesarea  is  at  present  in  utter  desolation ; 
though  the  vestiges  of  its  former  splendour  are  most 
extensive.  On  this  spot  Buonaparte  encamped  on  the 
night  after  he  had  raised  the  siege  of  Acre.  3.  The 
Capital  of  Cappadocia,  so  called  by  Tiberius  in  honour 
of  Augustus.  Its  former  names  were  Mazaca  and  £u- 
sebia.  When  the  Persian  Sapor  commenced  his  career 
of  conquest,  Cssarea  though  a  city  of  the  second  rank 
was  supposed  to  contain  400,000  inhabitants.  It  was 
gallantly  defended  by  Demosthenes  ;  and  on  its  con- 
quest was  given  up  to  pillage  and  massacre,  (Zonaras, 
xii.)  The  old  city  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  : 
the  modem  KaiBarieh  was  built  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, within  a  short  distance  from  the  ancient  site.  It  is 
much  frequented  by  caravans,  and  is  distinguished  as 
the  Archiepiscopal  See  of  Saint  Basil.  4.  A  maritime 
city  of  Mauritania,,  the  Capital  of  Juba,  who  named  it 
in  honour  of  Augustus.  It  is  supposed  to  have  occupied 
the  site  of  the  modern  Shershell.  The  minor  towns, 
wfaich  bore  this  name  were  very  numerous^  but  are 
little  deserving  of  enioneration. 

CJ£SIA;  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  Hexandria, 
order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Asphodelea.  Generic 
diaiacter:  calyx  six-cleft,  spreading,  equal,  deciduous, 
stamina,  filaments  beardless;  ovarium  three- celled ; 
each  of  two  seeds  ;  style  filiform. 

Five  species  natives  of  New  Holland  and  Van  Die- 
men*s  Island. 

Cj£STUS.  The  boxing  glove  worn  by  the  Grecian 
Athlels,  the  invention  of  which  is  ascribed  by  Clemens 
of  Alexandria,  {Strcmat  i.)  to  Amycus  King  of  the 
Bebrycians,  a  contemporary  of  the  Argonauts,  who 
invited  Pollux  to  combat  when  he  landed  with  those 
voyagers  in  Bithynia,  (ApoU.  Rhod.  11.)  The  word 
is  Latin  from  cado,  I  strike.  The  original  Greek 
Csestus  (jAetXixti)  was  merely  a  raw  hide  fastened  to 
the  hand,  and  probably  vms  intended  more  for  defence 
than  to  increase  the  weight  of  the  blow  given  The 
time  is  not  mentioned  at  which  the  Athletse  began  to 
ana  this  weapon  with  plates  of  metal :  but  we  learn 
from  a  horrible  story  recorded  by  Pausanias,  that  the 
event  of  a  boxing  contest  was  sometimes  as  fiital  before 
tile  introduction  of  the  loaded  Csestns  as  it  was  after- 
wards. Crengas  of  Dyrrhachium,  and  Damoxenus  of 
Symease  had  contended  during  the  whole  day  for  the 
Nemeaa  prize^  without  any  advantage  on  either  side 
saffieient  to  decide  the  victory.  They  at  length  de- 
teiuuned  to  olfer  themselves  to  each  other,  blow  for 
blow,  in  whatever  part  of  the  body  the  adversary  might 
Budce  Uh  eleetaan  to  strikes.  The  Ciestus  at  that  time 
wnr«o«onstruoled  as  to  leave  the  fingers  bare.  Creugas 
struck  first  t  his  blow  was  directed  to  the  face.  Da* 
WBsiwia  then  ordered  his  victim  to  raise  his  hands. 
Tke  mfltoi  profited  by  the  defenceless  posture,  and 
sftrikh^  bdow  the  ribs,  drove  his  nails  within  the 
eDtraBs  and  tore  them  out.  Creugas  fell  dead  at  the 
but  the  Ai^ghne  judges  assigned  the  crown  to 


the  deceased,  and  erected  his  statue  in  the  temple  CASSPHTS. 
of  Apollo,  and  banished  Damoxenus,  who  was   said  p-ju^rjU- 
to  have  violated  his  compact    by  using  more   than  ^^^^^^^^ 
a  single  blow,  (Arcad.  xl.)    The  combat  with  the 
Caestus  (^v^fiaxtfj)  at  the  funeral  of  Patroclus  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  more  dangerous  in  its  effects  than 
a  common  English    boxing  match.    The   weapons 
might     be    termed    gloves,    ifidure^    ivTfi^pot    poh^ 
aypavXoio,  and  Euryalusis  not  represented  (to  use  the 
term  of  the  ring,)  as  more  severely  punished  than  he 
would  have  been  by  the  bare  fist. 

(/hKoi  S*  afjupitrrav  iratpoi, 
OTfitv  S,*^ov  ^C  &ffa>vo9  i<f>€Kicofi€P(n<n  froSetrtriVj 
ATfia  waxv  T^^ovra,  Kaptj  paKXov€^  er^ptvtre. 
Ka£*£*  aWoippopcoyra  ficra  a<j>itnv  elvav  Siyovre^, 

II.  ♦.  695. 

This  description  has  its  parallel  in  every  day*s  news- 
paper. A  more  accurate  account,  indeed  of  a  boxing 
match  of  the  present  day  can  scarcely  be  given  than 
that  presented  by  Theocritus,  (Idyll.  22,)  of  the  combat 
to  which  we  have  already  referred  between  Amycus 
and  Pollux.  In  this  the  opponents  are  armed  in  a 
manner  similar  to  the  heroes  of  the  Iliad. 

cvBipaiaiv  iicaprvvapro  fioetat^ 
Xec^afr,  Kal  Trepi  f^via  fiaxpov^  eiXt^au  iftduTa^, 

80. 

But  the  Csstus  which  in  the  passage  from  Pau- 
sanias noticed  above,  was  bound  about  the  wrist,  may 
be  supposed  from  the  second  of  these  lines  to  have 
extended  to  the  shoulder. 

The  Caestus  of  Er3rx,  which  Entettus  throws  down 
before  Dares,  are  far  more  terrific  instruments :  com- 
pact with  seven  ample  bulls  hides,  and  stiffened  with 
lead  and  iron.  Accordingly,  though  lighter  arms  were 
substituted  for  these  immmsa  volumina,  we  may  judge 
that  Dares,  besides  the  loss  of  his  teeth,  would  scarcely 
have  escaped  the  fate  of  the  bull,  which  his  conqueror 
afterwards  felled  with  a  single  blow  of  his  right  hand, 
except  for  the  friendly  precaution  of  i£neas  in  abridg- 
ing the  combat. 

CMSVIAA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  Synge^ 
nena,  order. 'J^^uaZtj,  natural  order  Corymbifera.  Generic 
character  receptacle  chaffy,  chaff  involving  the  seeds  j 
down  none,  calyx  three-partite. 

Two  species  known.  Roxb.  Corom. 

CMStJRA  from  ca:do,  I  cut.  Gr.  rofi^ — KOfifia,  incisio. 
A  figure  in  Latin  prosody,  by  which  the  last  syllable  of 
any  word  is  separated,  as  it  were,  from  those  which 
precede  it,  and  carried  on  into  another  foot.  In  the 
Hexameter  metre  the  Caesura  is  fourfold,  and  each 
takes  its  name  from  the  place  in  which  it  occurs. 
Trihemimeris,  after  the  third  half  foot : 

Pectori  \  bus  inkian*  »pirtmtm  comuUt  exta, 
Pen^umimeris,  after  the  fifth  half  foot : 

Emieat  Eurya  \  lus,  et  numere  victor  amid* 

Hepthetnimeris,  after  the  seventh  half  foot : 

Per  terram  et  versA  put  \  vis  inscribitur  Aasti. 

Ennehemimeris,  after  the  ninth  half  foot : 

Jlle  la  I  tus  nive  \  um  mot  \  liful  ||  tut  AyacintAo. 

In  which  last  verse  it  will  be  observed,  that  each  of 
the  four  Caesurae  occurs  :  and  also  that  in  every  one  of 
the  citations  the  effiect  of  the  Caesura  is  to  lengthen  a 
short  syllable. 

The  melody  produced  by  the  proper  position  of  the 
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C.SSURA.  Ciesura  is  moat  easily  illustrated  by  a  verse  without 

"^        one,  as  in  that  of  Ennius  : 
CAFFAHL 

Homte  nurMia  temUi  impiger  ffmuUM  armit. 

In  the  tivo  first  lines  of  theAlcaic  metre  the  Caesura 
is  Pentheniimeral : 

C^io  tonan  \  iem  \  crediilmu*  Jovem, 

In  the  very  few  instances  in  which  Horace  has  de- 
viated from  this  rule,  it  has  been  when  he  uses  com- 
pound words,  and  in  those  the  two  parts  may  be 
delivered  as  if  they  were  distinct : 

In  the  three  first  lines  of  the  Sapphic  metre,  the 
Caesura  in\*ariably  Mis  upon  the  first  or  second  syllable 
of  the  Dactyl : 

IapHu  in  pr€eseni  \  animut,  fuod  ultra  est 
Oderit  curare,  et  \  amara  lento 
Temperat  ruu. 

In  the  short  Asclepiad  the  Caesura  occurs  after  the 
first  Dactyl: 

Mmcenai  aia  \  vU  \  edite  regHus, 

In  English  Poetry  the  term  Casura  seems  to  be  used 
as  equivalent  to  Pause.  This  is  strongly  marked  in 
Alexandrian  lines  in  which  the  Caesura  should  beHep- 
themimeral  j  although  Spenser  frequently  violated  this 
rule: 

The  canrer  Holme,  tbe  Maple  seldom  inward  sound. 

Harris,  (Discourse  on  Music,  Painting  and  Poetry,  9S,) 
has  pointed  out  a  very  artful  variation  of  the  Caesura, 
in  the  first  six  lines  of  Paradise  Lost. 

Of  man's  first  disobedience,  and  the  fruit  (7) 
Of  that  forbidden  tree,  whose  mortal  taste  (6) 
Brought  death  into  the  world,  and  all  our  woe,  (6) 
With  loss  of  £den,  till  a  greater  man  (5) 
Restore  us,  and  regain  the  blissful  seat,  (3) 
Sing  hearenly  muse  — — —  (4.) 

CAF,  a  mountain  which  the  Mohammedans  believe 
environs  the  whole  earth,  which  is  thus  set  within  it 
like  a  finger  in  a  ring.  Its  foundation  is  a  stone  called 
Sakhral,  and  any  man  who  possessed  one  grain  only 
of  this  stone  could  work  miracles.  Sakhral  is  the 
pivot  of  the  world.  It  is  made  of  a  single  emerald, 
and  its  reflection  tints  the  sky.  The  agitation  of  its 
roots  occasions  earthquakes.  The  Dives  or  Giants 
after  their  subjugation  by  the  first  race  of  men,  have 
their  abode  in  this  mountain,  which  is  also  the  ordinary 
residence  of  the  Peri  or  Fairies.  (D'Herbelot,  Bib.  Or.) 

CAFFAH,  pronounced  Kieffi^h  by  the  Turks,  is  one 
of  the  principal  ports  of  the  Crimea,  in  lat.  45**  6'  SO" 
N.  and  long.  35^  19^  45''  E.,  situated  upon  the  ter- 
minating declivity  of  the  mountains  which  form  the 
south-eastern  coast  of  that  Peninsula.  It  rises  like  a 
vast  theatre  from  the  southern  shore  of  the  bay  bearing 
its  name,  and  a  large  and  nearly  semicircular  area  is 
covered  with  its  mosques,  minarets,  and  numerous 
remains  of  ancient  buildings,  the  monuments  of  its 
former  splendour.  It  stretches  along  the  shore 
from  south  to  north,  further  than  up  the  declivity 
from  east  to  west,  and  consists  of  three  contiguous 
towns.  On  the  southern  side  stood  the  Genoese  for- 
tress, of  which  the  outer  walls  and  some  portion  of 
the  interior  buildings  still  remain ;  subterraneous 
chambers  and  magazines,  in  a  massive  style  of  archi- 
tecture, with  ancient  inscriptions  scattered  at  random 
over  the  walls,  indicate  the  period  and  the  people  by 
whom  these  works  were  executed.    Between  this  and 


the  northern  portion  of  the  city,  on  some  hilb  which  CAFFAIi 
overlook  the  other,  quarters,  was  the  Armenian  town,  ^i-^v^-^.^ 
now  reduced  to  the  same  state  of  desolation  as  the 
Genoese  fortress.  Close  to  the  walls  of  the  former, 
on  an  elevated  site  above  the  T&tdr  city,  there  is  a  re- 
markable circular  building,  which  was  probably  a 
heathen  temple,  converted  in  latter  times  into  a  place 
of  Christian  worship.  The  northern  quarters  anciently  ' 
appropriated  to  the  T&t&rs,  seems  to  be  the  only  part 
now  inhabited.  Magnificent  baths  and  mosques  falling 
into  ruin  ;  an  unfinished  palace  of  the  last  Khdn,  and 
a  large  stone  edifice,  once  the  mint,  recall  the  recol- 
lection of  what  Caffah  was  under  the  Tdt4r  sway. 
Much  the  greater  part  of  this  once  extensive  and 
wealthy  city,  is  now  entirely  waste  and  ruinous  :  and 
these  ruins  generally  consist  of  free-stone  ;  the  houses 
built  of  brick  or  mud  have  almost  entirely  disappeared. 
The  modem  habitations  are  merely  slight  frames  of 
timber  covered  with  plaster,  a  wretched  protection 
against  the  excessive  heat  and  severe  cold  so  often 
experienced  in  the  Crimea.  A  good  quay,  and  the 
removal  of  ruinous  buildings,  with  avenues  of  trees 
planted  on  the  north  side  of  the  city,  are  material  im« 
provements,  derived  from  the  zeal  and  exertions  of  our 
countryman  General  Fanshawe,  who  was  for  some 
years  Commandant  of  the  place. 

The  roadstead  of  Caffah  is  protected  by  a  promontory, 
from  almost  every  wind  except  the  north  and  east,  aiid 
from  that  quarter  severe  gales  seldom  comc;  accidents 
therefore  are  very  rare.  The  bay,  loo  open  to  be  pro- 
tected against  any  considerable  armament,  as  the 
enemy's  forces  might  easily  be  landed  on  the  flat  neck 
of  land  by  which  it  is  formed,  is  very  advantageously 
situated  for  commerce,  and  has  good  anchorage  on  a 
bottom  of  mud,  in  fifteen  fathoms,  where  large  fleets 
may  be  securely  moored.  Hence  the  statement  of  vast 
population  which  Caffah  is  said  to  have  formerly  con- 
tained, may  be  readily  credited.  The  ruin  of  Caffah  may: 
be  dated  from  a.d.  1475,  when  Mohammed  the  II.  took 
it  from  the  Genoese;  and  more  particularly  from  1762, 
when  the  Turks  strictly  prohibited  the  ships  of  other 
European  powers  from  navigating  the  Black  Sea  :  and 
such  is  the  contrast  between  its  former  prosperity  and 
its  present  state  of  ruin  and  decay,  that  Mr.  Heber, 
(Clarke's  Travels,  ii.  131,  8vo.)  could  hardly  believe 
that  it  had  ever  contained  16,000  houses.  Its  Tdtdr 
name, however,  CucMc  Stdnlxil  (Little  Constantinople,) 
is  a  sufficient  evidence  of  its  comparative  magnitude. 
Its  population  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  consisted  1.  of 
Jews,  a  colony  of  Karaites  inhabiting  the  north-west 
quarter  of  the  town,  and  orthodox  Israelites  occupying 
the  narrow  b&zir,  near  the  waters  edge;  the  two 
most  populous  parts  of  Caffah  ',  2.  about  thirty  Ar- 
menian families  ;  3.  a  few  Tdtdrs ;  4.  the  households 
of  five  or  six  Italian  and  German  merchants ;  and  5. 
the  garrison.  Its  trade,  and  consequently  the  number 
of  its  inhabitants  have  probably  increased,  since  the 
return  of  peace  opened  the  ports  of  France  and  Italy 
to  the  commerce  of  the  Levant. 

That  Caffah  is  not  upon  the  site  of  the  ancient  Theo- 
dosia  seems  clearly  made  out ;  but  it  must  have  soon 
become  a  place  of  some  consideration  as  the  port  of 
that  Grecian  colony.  If  it  be  the  fortress  named 
Chauon,  and  mentioned  by  Strabo,  (lib.  vii.)  it  was 
built  in  the  century  before  the  commencement  of  our 
era ;  and  it  is  probable,  that  it  had  been  previously  an 
open  town^  dependent  on  Theodosiaj  and  therdfore 
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Ci/FAH.  bearing  the  same  name,  or  confounded  ^ith  it  by 

Greek  writers.     The  first  mention  of  Caffah  occurs  in 

the  XTorks  of  Constantiue  Porphyrogennetes,  written 

,  in  the  tenth  century  -,  and,  from  the  middle  of  the  ninth 

to  the  commencement  of  the  thirteenth,  tliat  part  of 

the  Crimea  in  which  it  is  placed,  formed  a  part  of  the 

Greek  Empire.     But  it  was  not  till  the  middle  of  that 

century,  when  it  became  the  centre  of  the  Genoese 

settlements  on   the  Black  Sea,  that  it   reached   its 

greatest   prosperity.     In  1475,  it   was   taken  by  the 

TurkSj    and    was   of  sufficient   importance  in   their 

estimation,   to  be  made  the  seat  of  a  Beglerbeg. 

The  exclusion  of  all  foreign  vessels  from  the  Black 

Sea,  g^dually  undermined  the  prosperity  of  Caffah, 

and  it  was  much  reduced  when  annexed  to  the  Rus- 

siaii  Empire  by  the  peace  of  1783.  As,  under  a  despotic 

government,  provinces  remote  from  the  Capital,  are 

feldom  well  administered  ;  it  is  probable  that  Caffah 

has  not  been  very  materially  benefitted  by  its  recent 

change   of  masters.     (Clarke's  TraveU,  vol.  ii.  8vo. ; 

Cbardin's  Voyiiges,  i.   135  i  £d.  de  Langl^s ;  Reuilly 

Voffagetn  Crtm^e.) 

CAFRARIA,  or  the  Coast  of  thb  Cafers,  is  the 
name  given,  about  three  centuries  ago,  to  the  whole 
coast  of  Africa  south  of  what  was  then  called  the  Lower 
Ethiopia*     Nothing  beyond  the  coast  was  at  that  time 
known,  except  in  Abyssinia,  which,  from  too'great  a 
reliance  on  the  authority  of  Ptolemy,  was  extended  far 
beyond  its  real  limits,  and  almost  brought  into  con- 
tact with  the   countries    lately  discovered    by    the 
Portuguese  near  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Penin- 
sula.    Hence  the  Lower  Ethiopia  comprehended  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  ^   and  even  now  we  meet  with 
learned  botanists  who  note  Cape  plants  as  natives  of 
Ethiopia.     The  term  Cafraria  was  probably  invented 
by  the  Portuguese  3  their  interpreters  pn  these  coasts 
were  Arabs,   who  call  every  one  not  a  Musulman 
Cilfir  or  in6del.  From  Sofdlah  therefore,  the  southern- 
most Arab  settlement  downwards,  the  whole  remain- 
ing coast  was  named  the  Land  of  the  C&firs,  or  in 
ooe  word  Cafraria.    At  first  this*  name  was  given  to 
the  whole  width  of  the  continent,   from  Cabo  dos 
Corrientes  (Cape  Current)  on  the  east,  to  Cabo  Negro 
OD  the  west,  but   it  was  gradually  used  with  more 
restriction  ;  and  it  is  now  exclusively  applied  to  the 
territory  on  the  north-eastern  confines  of  the  colony 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Ho|)e.    Cafraria,  in  this  restricted 
sense,  is  formed  by  two  ridges  of  hills  nearly  parallel 
ivith  the  coast ;  the  highest,  a  continuation  of  the  Snowy 
Mountains  {Snveuwhtrge)  on  the  north  of  the  colony, 
runs  from  south-west  to  north-east,  and   forms   the 
boundary  of  a  central  table- land.     Between  these  two 
and  a  third  chain,  lies  a  broad  uneven  tract,  forming 
the  second  belt  or  step,  towards  the  eastern  coast. 
This  and  the  lowest  level,  or  coast  itself,  are  occupied 
by  tribes  called  C&firs  by  modem  writers.    A  range  of 
granite  hills  lines  the  shore  from   the  Keiskamma 
river,    the  colonial    boundary,   to  the   Mosambique 
channel.    The  upper  region  and  its   declivities  are 
every  where  well  watered,  and  abound  in  wood  and 
pasture ;    affording    abundant   nourishment    for    the 
herds  of  the  wandering  Cdfirs,  and  the  various  kinds 
of  wild  beasts  which  inhabit  its  forests.    The  natives 
call  themselves  Cdsa,  and  their  nation,  rather  than  the 
country  they  inhabit,  Amma-cosina.     The  term  Cifir 
they  can  scarcely  pronounce^  having  almost  as  much 


aversion  for  the  letter  r  as  the  Chinese  ;  and  they  are 
much  offended  when  addressed  by  that  name. 

'*  A  high  arched  forehead,'*  says  Professor  Lichten- 
stein,  "  a  pleasing  form,  a  lively  eye,  a  prominent 
nose  with  an  elevated  ridge,  and  teeth  brilliantly 
white,  are  the  characteristics  of  the  Cdsas.  The  men 
particularly  have  a  fine  powerful  make,  and  strongly 
proportioned  limbs.  Their  complexion  is  brown, 
their  hair  black,  short,  and  woolly.  Their  features 
have  a  peculiar  expression,  but  not  such  as  will  allow 
them  to  be  ranged  as  a  distinct  variety  of  the  human 
race.  They  have  the  lofly  brow  and  prominent  nose 
of  the  European,  the  projecting  lips  of  the  Negro, 
and  the  high  cheek-bones  of  the  Hottentot.*'  (Reise,  i. 
406.)  Resemblance  in  their  whole  gait,  make,  and 
features,  in  their  habits  and  usages,  and  at  least  in 
some  degree  in  their  language,  convinced  that 
observant  traveller  that  **  all  the  savage  tribes  from 
Kilda  (Quiloa)  southwards,  and  the  Cape  colony 
eastwards,  ought  to  be  considered  as  onegpreat  nation,' 
no  more  resembling  Negroes  or  Arabs  than  the  Hot- 
tentots." **  They  may,"  he  adds,  **  be  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  C&firs  till  some  more  appropriate  term 
be  found  ;  their  territory  extends  westwards  as  far  as 
the  meridian  of  Cabo  das  Agulhas  (Cape  Needles)  in 
long.  IQ""  A9f  E."  (lb.  i.  393.)  Its  northern  boundary 
has  not  yet  been  ascertained,  and  on  the  south  they 
have  the  Cordna,  Bushmen,  (Bosjesmans,)  and  other 
Hottentots,  or  the  colonists  of  the  Cape.  The  history 
and  origin  of  this  widely  scattered  race  are  entirely 
unknown,  and  the  boundaries  here  assigned  to  it, 
extensive  as  they  are,  appear  to  be  short  of  the  truth, 
as  there  are  strong  grounds  for  supposing  that  it 
reaches  considerably  to  the  north  of  the  line,  on  both 
sides  of  the  continent.  (Salt's  Travel,  p.  37.)  Among 
the  various  conjectures  respecting  their  origin,  that 
which  supposes  them  to  be  the  relic  of  an  Arabian 
colony,  is  one  of  the  least  probable.  It  is  almost 
entirely  built  on  fanciful  etymologies,  which  even  a 
superficial  knowledge  of  Arabic  would  shew  to  be 
inadmissible.  The  C&firs  are  indeed  for  the  most 
part  a  wandering,  pastoral  people,  but  so  are  the  North 
American  Indians  ;  and  circumcision  is  practised  by 
almost  all  the  Negro  tribes  as  well  as  the  C&firs.  The 
Cdsas  (Koosa  or  Koussa's)  who  live  on  the  confines 
of  the  colony,  are  the  tribe  best  known  to  the 
Europeans  j  and  this  was  the  only  one  visited  by  them 
before  Messrs.  Triiter  and  Sommerville  explored  the 
country  of  the  B^chw&nas  in  1801 3  to  their  territory 
therefore  the  name  of  Cafraria  has  been  exclusively 
applied.  Its  southern  and  western  boundary  was  till 
very  lately  the  Great  Fish  River,  {De  Groote  Fisch 
Rivier;)  but  Fort  Wiltshire,  on  the  Keiskamma,  marks 
the  present  line  of  demarcation,  settled  at  the  close  of 
the  Cdfir  war  in  1819.  The  northern  frontier  of  the 
Cdsa  tribe  is  formed  by  an  arm  of  the  great  eastern 
chain  of  mountains,  which  is  sufficiently  elevated 
to  have  a  very  low  temperature  in  winter,  so  that 
it  is  covered  with  snow  till  late  in  spring.  Beyond 
the  river  Baseh,  in  the  same  parallel  as  Porto  do 
Natctl  (Christmas  Harbour)  the  territory  of  the 
Tambukkis  or  Matembds  commences.  Further  north 
the  Mambtikis,  Imbos,  or  Hamb5nas  occur.  On  the 
Baseh  also,  more  inland,  there  are  the  Abbatw&nas 
and  Madw4nas ;  these  tribes  differ  scarcely  at  all  in 
their  manners,  customs,  and  language.  (Lichtenstein  s 
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CAF-      Beite,  494 ;)  and  the  two  last,  as  the  etymologist  will 
'^^^^^^   perceive,  hardly  even  in  their  name. 

The  women  are  sprightly,  good-humoured,   and 
active  -,  have  fine  eyes  and  white  well-set  teeth ;  they 
are    modest  and  chaste,   though  not    reserved    or 
prudishj  and  never  importunate  or  troublesome,  not- 
withstanding their  liveliness  and  curiosity.    The  men 
a|«  mild,  kind-hearted,  and  hospitable,   as  well  as 
oourageous  and  unsuspicious.    These  excellent  quali- 
ties were  noticed  by  the  older  as  well  as  the  more 
modern  navigators.    The  Arabs  in  the  dark  ages,  the 
Portuguese  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries, 
and  other  EUiropeans  in  modern  times,  have  celebrated 
the    friendliness,    hospitality,    and    intelligence    of 
these  tribes  -,  and  Vasco  de  Gama  was  so  well  con- 
vinced of  their  good  dispositions,  that  he  named  the 
coast,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  des  Reyes,  (Three 
Kings*  River,)  Terra  da   boa   Paz,  (Land  of  secure 
Peace.)     The  Cdfirs,   in   short,  approach  nearer  to 
civilisation  than  almost  any  other  savages  hitherto 
known.      "  Their  language,'*  says  Mr.  Barrow,  '*  is 
soft,  fluent,  and  harmonious.'*  It  is  peculiarly  free  from 
the   nasals  and  gutturals,  so  disagreeable  in  some 
European  tongues  -,  and  has  nothing  of  that  singular 
clicking  of  the  tongue,  ^vhich  distinguishes  the  Hot- 
tentots, and  made  the  Arabs  compare  their  speech  to 
the  chirping  of  birds.     Huts  in  the  shape  of  bee-hives, 
plastered  with  mortar  made  of  yellow  clay  and  cow- 
dung,  and  neatly  covered  with  matting,  form  their 
fixed    abodes;     similar    dwellings,    constructed    of 
twigs^  boughs,  and  leaves  are  their  temporary  habi- 
tations when  following  their  flocks  and  herds  :  they 
become  warriors  whenever  it  is  necessary  to  repell 
an   attack.      A  spear   called   omcontli     (assagai    by 
the  Europeans)  which  has  a  slender  shaft   four  feet 
long,  and  an  iron  point  a  foot  in  length,  and  a  club 
(Jdrri)  two  feet  and  a  half  long,  and  nearly  three 
inches  in  diameter  at  the  broad  end,  are  their  principal 
ofiensive   weapons.     They   seldom   fail   to  hit  their 
mark  at  the  distance  of  fifty  or  sixty  paces.    An  oval 
shield,  four  feet  long,  made  of  the  toughest  part  of  a 
bullock's  hide,  is  their  weapon  of  defence.  They  never 
make  covert  attacks,  or  poison  their  arrows,  as  is 
constantly  done  by  their  feeble,  indolent,  and  pusil- 
lanimous neighbours  the  Bosjesmans.      Tattoing  and 
staining    the   face  with  red   ochre  are   decorations 
universally  in  fashion  among  the  C&firs.     Dress  they 
have   scarcely  any,  for  their  principal  ornament,   a 
long  cloak   made  of  calf-skins,  is  thrown  aside  in 
warm  weather  3  but  decorations  they  delight  in,  and 
rings  of  glass,  ivory,  iron,  or  copper,  grace  the  legs 
and  arms   of  all    persons  of  taste    and   distinction; 
while  necklaces  of  coloured  beads  or  polished  bones, 
with  ear-rings  of  copper,  or  porcupine's  quills,  are  in- 
dispensable articles  in  the  toilet  of  th%  petit  maitres  in 
Galea's  court.    A  cloak  of  skins  studded  with  brass 
buttons  and  reaching  half  way  down  the  leg  ;    a  sort 
of  scull-cap  ornamented  with  beads,  shells,  and  bits 
of  iron  or  copper  ;  abundance  of  necklaces,  and  the 
shell  of  a  tortoise,  filled  with  red  ochre  to  serve  as 
rouge,  suspended  in  the  bosom,  complete  the  ladies' 
attire.    A  skin  twisted  round  the  waist,  or  a  sort  of 
apron  is  also  used  by  both  sexes — ^that  of  the  women 
being  larger  than  the  corresponding  article  of  dress 
among  the  men.  Their  whole  wealth  consists  of  cattle; 
their  oxen  are  small  and  strong,  like  our  highland 


breed.  They  twist  the  horns  of  their  favourites,  parti-      CAF- 
cularly  of  those  used  for  riding,  into  various  shapes.  A    RARU. 
whistle  made  of  bone  or  ivory,  gives  the  signal  for  the 
dispersion  of  the  cattle  in  the  morning,  and  their  reas- 
semblage  in  the  evening,  and  would  remind  a  Swiss  of 
the  horn,  the  sounds  of  which  are  imitated  in  the  well 
known  air  called  Rans  des  Faches,  A  third  signal  calls 
out  those  which  are  to  be  milked.  The  whole  business 
of  the  dairy  is  intrusted  to  the  men,  while  all  the  drud- 
gery is  left  to  the  women.    Besides  building,  digging, 
sowing,  reaping,  and  tanning,  the  ladies  manufacture 
baskets  of  the  palms  and  leaves  of  a  kind  of  cyperus, 
a  strong  rushy  grass ;  and  earthen  pots  for  cooking. 
Their  baskets  are  of  so  close  a  texture  that  they  serve 
for  holding  fluids.   Millet,  (Sorghum  or  Holcus  Caffro^ 
rum,)  a  large  species  of  water  melon,  tobacco  and 
hemp  are  the  principal  articles  cultivated  ;   the  latter 
on  account  of  their  narcotic  virtues.     Sheep,  goats, 
pigs  and  poultry  are  unknown  to  the  C&firs,  whose 
diet  consists  almost  entirely  of  curdled  milk  and  vege* 
table  food  -,   and  the  seeds  of  the  Strelitzia  Regime, 
which  forms  so  conspicuous  an  ornament  in  our  con- 
servatories, may  be  mentioned  as  one  of  their  resources. 
The  pith  of  a  palm  left  till  it  has  turned  sour  and  then 
baked,  is  a  favourite  dish  ;  but  they  have  no  notion  of 
preparing  any  fermented  liquors,  and  they  use  their 
hemp  only  for  snook  ing.  Their  active  life  and  temperate 
diet  preserve  them  from  diseases  and  render  them  long- 
lived.     Polygamy,  though  not  prohibited,  is  confined 
to  the  chiefs.    Wives  are  sometimes  courted,  more 
frequently  bought.    Ten  or  a  few  more  cows  are  the 
common  price.    The  bride  is  carried  to  the  bride- 
groom's hut,  and  examined  by  the  matrons  of  the 
cr^,  (village ;)    if  she  is  approved  a  number  of  oxea 
are  killed,  and  the  whole  party  feast  for  four  days 
running.    On  the  fourth  day  the  bride  is  stript  naked, 
and   carried  by  two    of  her  companions   round   the 
whole  circle,  that  every  one  may  vntness  her  sound- 
ness and  beauty.     She  is  then  presented  to  the  chief 
of   the   clan,    who  exhorts  her  to  be   a  good  wife 
and  mother,  and  faithful  to  her  husband.     The  bride- 
groom follows  and  receives  the  same  injunctions  :  on 
his  return  to  his  party,  his  relations  present  a  basket 
of  milk  to  the  bride,  reminding  her  whose  cows  pro- 
duced it ;  she  drinks  of  it,  and  by  that  act  becomes  his 
legal  wife.     It  is  observable  that  neither  uncles  and 
nieces,  nor  even  cousins,  are  allowed  to  intermarry. 
Adultery  is  rare ;    it  is  severely  punished  on  the  fe- 
male, but  little  condemned  on  the  male  side.    The 
Tambukkis,  to  the   north-east  of  the  C6sas,  are  the 
tribe  from  which  the  latter  take  their  wives  by  pre- 
ference 'y  but  as  these  ladies  are  so  highly  prieed,  they 
are  not  within  the  reach  of  any  but  the  wealthy.  Their 
ceremonies  with  regard  to  the  dead  and  dying  are 
singular.  The  sick  man  is  placed  under  a  shady  tree ; 
water  is  boiled  on  a  neighbouring  fire,  and  occasion- 
ally poured  over  his  head  to  revive  him ;    but  he  is 
deserted  by  all,  except  the  husband  or  wife,  when 
death  approaches.    The  relations,   however,  remain 
within  hearing,  and  as  soon  as  his  death  is  announced^ 
purify  themselves  and  return  home.  The  wife  conceals 
herself  till  night,  steals  back  to  her  hut  in  the  dark, 
and  leaves  her  husband's  corpse  to  be  consumed*— by 
those  sacred  beasts  the  hyaenas.     The  mothers  suckle 
their  infants  for  two  years,  and  have  the  exclusive 
management  of  them  till  they  are  seven  or 
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CAF-  old  At  ten  or  eleven  they  are  plated  utider  the  imme- 
UfUA.  diate  orders  of  the  head  of  the  clan ;  the  boys  to  be 
prmctised  in  the  use  of  arrns^  the  girls  in  household 
business.  When  the  boys  reach  the  age  of  puberty 
they  are  fit  for  circumcision  ;  but  that  rite  is  usually 
deferred  till  some  of  the  chiefs  have  children  old 
enough  to  receive  it.  This  peculiarity,  and  the  age  at 
^Htich  the  rite  is  performed>  seem  to  be  borrowed 
from  Mohammedans.  The  former  clothes  of  the  boys 
are  burnt— themselves  bathed  in  the  river — a  dinner 
is  given^  and  they  are  presented  vrith  spears — and 
exhorted  by  one  of  the  King's  counsellors  to  behave 
themcelves  like  men. 

The  history  <if  unlettered  tribes  seldom  reaches  baek 
beyond  a  few  generations  ;    and  the  traditions  of  this 
people  do  not  ascend  higher  than  the  sixth  from  the 
present  time  ;    so  that,  allowing  thirty  years  for  each 
generation,   their  accounts  scarcely  go  beyond  the 
period  when  they  were  first  visited  by  the  Dutch  set- 
tlers at  the  Cape.     For  Governor  Van  der  Stel,  when 
exploring  the  country  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the 
colony  in  1689,  met,  in  S.  lat.  ^8^,  with  a  race  of  men 
mho,  according  to  his  description,  could  be  no  other 
tlnn  that  of  these  Cdsas.  About  1797,  civil  dissentions 
drove  one  party  of  the  Cdsas  into  the  country  between 
the  Great  Fish  River  and  the  Keiskamma.     This  ap- 
proximation to  the  colony  occasioned  disputes  and 
depredations  between  the  Cdfirs  and  colonists.    Run- 
away Hottentots  strengthened  the  bands  of  the  former, 
and  served  as  guides  to  the  different  farms  near  the 
ceiifines  ;    an  insurrection  among  the  north-eastern 
hoors  at  the  same  time,  gave  a  great  advantage  to  the 
Cafirs^  and  they  once  advanced  as  far  as  Plettenberg 
Bay,  half  way  to  Cape  Town.  Gaica,  bead  of  the  other 
party,  and  legitimate  Sovereign  of  the  whole  nation, 
had  no  share  in  the  proceedings  of  those  who  had  thus 
detolated  the  colonial  territory  :    but  in  one  of  their 
marauding  parties,  the  boors  carried  off  some  of  his 
people's  cattle.  Hence  he  also  was  engaged  in  a  petty 
warfare  with  the  colonists  5*  stimulated,  as  Mr.  Barrow 
allegea,  by  Buis,  a  refractory  boor,  who  had  absconded 
and  taken  refuge  in  his  dominions.    Professor  Lich- 
tcnateto,  who  seems  partial  to  Buis,  principally  on 
account  of  his  hostility  to  the  English,  has  attempted, 
without  much  success,  to  controvert  this  assertion. 
Things  continued  nearly  in  this  state  till  May  1803, 
when  Governor  Jansens  succeeded  in  making  a  treaty 
with  those  who  had  invaded  the  colony,  by  which  they 
asgaged  to  retire  beyond  the  Great'Fish  River,  the 
acknowledged  boundary  of  their  country,  as  soon  as 
their  success  against  Gaica  should  enable  them  to  re- 
occapy  their  former  abodes.  Peace  was  also  concluded 
with  Galea  in  the  following  month.  The  colonists  sub* 
sequently  took  a  part  in  the  intestine  conflicts  of  the 
C4firs,  and  thus  occasioned  fresh  misunderstandings, 
and  a  renewal  of  the  war  ;  but  peace  was  reestablished 
m  1813.  The  party  opposed  to  Gaica  soon  afterwards 
marched ,  through  his  territory  against  his   will,  in 
order  to  invade  the  colony.     He  fled  to  Cape  Town  5 
and  his  enemies  advanced  as  far  as  the  Witte  Rivier, 
(White  River,)  considerably  within  the  colonial  boun- 
dary, where  in  1819  they  destroyed  £non,  a  newly 
established  Moravian  settlement.    The  British  troops, 
under  the  command  of  Captain  Willshire,  soon  drove 
Chem  back  and  completely  routed  them  on  the  bank 
of  the   Keiskamma  River ;    and  in    the   following 
autumn,  all  the  C&flr  chiefs  having  been  assembled 


near  the  confines  of  their  country,  peace  was  finally 
concluded ;  Gaica  and  Hinza  being  respectively  ac- 
knowledged as  the  Sovereign  and  heir  apparent ;  and 
the  colonial  boundary  being  extended  to  the  Keis- 
kamma, in  order  to  secure  the  woody  tract  on  the 
frontiers,  which  had  served  to  screen  invading  parties, 
and  exposed  the  colonists  to  be  taken  by  surprise 
when  wholly  unprepared. 

Ritter*s  Erdkunde,  I  94—136 ;  Le  Vaillant,  Voyage, 
ii.  200 ;  Thunberg's  Travels,  i.  ii.  5  Tachard,  Voyage  H 
Siam  ,*  Patterson  s  Jourmes,  92  }  Barrow's  Travels  in 
Southern  Africa,  i.  166,  ii.  112;  Latrobe*s  Vi^t  to  South 
Jfrica,  1810,230—4;  and  particularly  Lichtenstein  8 
Rme,  i.  405 — 488,  ii.  288.  370,  &c.  where  much  the 
most  complete  account  of  the  C^rs  is  to  be  found. 

CAFUR,  the  Arabian  name  for  camphor,  which  has 
been  given  by  Mohammed  to  one  of  the  fountains  of 
Paradise,  of  which  the  servants  of  Gk>d  are  to  drink. 
(^Al  Koran,  76.) 

CAGE,  V,  ^     Fr.  ca^e;  It.  gahkta)  which  the  older 

Cage,  n.  /etymologists.  Menage,  Junius,  and 
Skinner,  derive  from  the  Lat.  eavea.  But  all  these, 
together  with  the  ancient  Latin,  cavere,  (apud  veieres 
''^<ohiberefretinere,compeseere,  Martin.)  Tooke  derives 
from  the  A.  S.  caggian,  cbserare ;  and  explains  cage 
to  be 

A  place  shut  in  and  fastened — ^in  which  birds  are 
confined.  Also  a  place  in  which  malefactors  ar^B 
confined. 
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Men  loren  of  propre  kind  neire  faAgelm 
Ai  briddes  don,  that  men  in  cages  fede. 

Chaucer,     The  Sqitieret  Tale,  r.  10925. 

O  pardon  me,  in  that  my  boaftt  is  true  ; 

The  accident  which  brought  me  to  her  eye, 
tJpon  the  moment  did  her  force  subdue. 

And  now  she  would  the  caged  cloister  fly. 

Shakspeart,    A  Lwer^s  Camplaiiit, 

Hie  womsn  aeem'd  some  hundred  yeares  of  age. 
Her  wither'd  skin  such  store  of  wrinkles  bad. 

And  like  an  ape  or  monkie  in  a  cagct 
So  looked  she  in  this  apparrell  clad. 

HaningtoH,     Orlando,' \}Ook  zx.  st  81. 

^  Sir  Paul  Rycaot,  says  he,  gi?es  ns  an  account  of  sereral  well- 
disposed  Mahometans,  that  purchase  the  freedom  of  any  little  bird 
they  see  confined  in  a  cage,  and  think  they  merit  as  much  by  it, 
as  we  should  do  here  by  ransoming  any  of  our  countrymen  from 
tiMir  oaptivity  at  Algien.  SpectaUtr^  No.  343. 

Bat  gaudy  plumage,  sprightly  strain. 
And  form  genteel,  were  all  in  rain. 

And  of  a  transient  date  ; 
For  caught,  and  cag*d,  and  starred  to  death 
In  dying  sighs  my  little  breath 

Soon  pass'd  the  wiry  grate. 

Cowper.     Oh  a  Goldfinch, 

Thus  proud  prerogative,  not  much  rerer'd 

Is  seldom  felt,  though  sometimes  seen  and  heard. 

And  in  his  cage,  like  parrot  fine  and  gay. 

Is  kept  to  strut,  look  biff,  and  talk  away. 

Jd.     Table  Talk. 

CACHED,  Pers.  Gold  paper.  An  instrument  given 
as  a  mark  of  special  favour  by  the  Persian  Monarchs, 
which  obliges  the  Governors  of  all  places  through 
which  the  bearer  passes  to  defray  his  expenses 

CAHORS,  a  town  of  France,  the  former  Capital  of 
the  district  of  Quercy,  and  now  of  the  department  of 
Lot.  It  stands  on  an  eminence  almost  encompassed  by 
the  river  of  that  name,  and  hasmanu&cturjes  of  wooUens 
and  fine  linens  \  brandy  and  oil  are  also  prepared  there ; 
and  the  neighbourhood  is  famous  for  the  production 
of  the    vin  de  Grave,  exported  from   Bourdeaux  to 
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CAHORS.  England  and  Holland.    Cahora  bad  once  a  University, 
—       which  was  afterwards  united  with  that  of  Toulouse. 

CAILASA.  It  ig  atill  the  See  of  a  Bishop.  It  was  taken  by 
the  English  in  1159^  and  agun  by  Henry  IV.  in  1560, 
when  mortars  were  first  used.  Cahors  is  100  miles 
east  of  Bourdeaux  5  lat.  44°  26'  N.  long.  1°  2/^  E. 

CAICOS  or  Caucos,  a  great  group  of  islands  in  the 
Atlantic  Ocean>  situate  between  St.  Domingo  and 
the  other  Bahama  islands  ;  for  they  are  usually  con- 
sidered as  forming  a  part  of  this  eastern  chain.  They 
lie  upon  the  margin  of  one  of  the  Bahama  banks, 
and  consist  of  four  or  five  considerable  islands.  The 
largest  is  generally  denominated  Grand  Caico,  and  is 
nearly  sixty  miles  long  and  two  or  three  broad.  It 
contains  several  good  anchoring  places,  particularly 
that  which  is  called  St.  George's  Key,  where  there  is 
a  port  of  entry  and  a  small  battery  -,  the  harbour 
being  capable  of  admitting  vessels  which  draw  about 
two  fathoms  and  a  half.  The  soil  of  this  group  is  for  the 
most  part  sterile ;  and  the  want  of  rain,  which  sel- 
dom falls,  is  a  great  bar  to  cultivation.  The  whole 
population,  a  few  years  since,  was  about  1200,  most 
of  whom  were  slaves.     Lat.  21*^  N.  long.  72°  W. 

CAILASA,    (Kylas,  Kaylash,  Kailasch,  &c.)  or 
CAiLA8,the  loftiest  ridge  of  the  Him&laya  or  Indian  Alps, 
running  parallel  with  the  Himdchal  range  at  a  distance 
of  about  forty  miles,  and  lying  to  the  north-east  of 
the  lakes  of  M&nas-sardvara  and  R&van-hrdd,  from  the 
latter  of  which  the  river  Setlej   takes  its  rise.    Tliis 
range  of  mountains,  in  30°  and  31°N.  lat.  and  between 
79°  and  82°  E.  long,  has  a  north-westerly  and  south- 
easterly course  3  its  commencement  and  termination 
are  unknown.     It  is  more  lofty  than  the  Ilimdchal  or 
southerh  range,  and  its  summits  were  marked  with 
snow  more  distinctly  than  those  of  the  latter  when 
Mr.  Moorcroft  observed  their  appearance  in  the  begin- 
ning of  July.  On  its  eastern  side  there  is  a  remarkable 
peak  called  Mah&-d€<5-ck-ling,  the  Lingam,  or  Phallus, 
of  Mahd-d^va,  an  object  of  no  smadl  veneration  to 
the  Sa'ivas,  or  peculiar  votaries  of  that  God.    One  of 
the  natives  whom  the  same  traveller  observed,  just  as 
he  first  came  in  sight  of  this  peak,  made  no  less  than 
seven  prostrations  to  it.     The  climate  of  this  region 
may  be  conjectured  from  its  extreme  elevation.     This 
mountain,  and    especially  its  emblematic  peak,  are 
believed  by  the  Hindtis  to  be  the  favourite  abode  of 
Siva,  (Mahd  D^6,  Me^av  Qeos,)  and  there,  according  to 
their  legends,  the  flowers  of  every  season  are  eternally 
blooming ;  in  short  their  mythologists,  as  if  to  set 
credulity  at  defiance,  have  created  a  terrestrial  paradise 
amid  these  everlasting  snows.      Even  the  vallies  at 
the  foot  of  Cailds  are  deserted  by  the  shepherds  and 
G^lums    (Gelongs   or  Brests)    on   the    approach  of 
winter ;  and  such  is  the  indigence  of  the  inhabitants 
of  this  alpine  region,  that  they  have  no  means  of 
profiting  by  the  mineral  stores  and  medicinal  foun- 
tains which  their  mountains  contain.      From   this 
chain  some  of  the  largest  Indian  rivers  lake  their  rise; 
the  Indus  from  its  northern,  and  the  Setlej  from  its 
southern  declivity,  each  following  a  northerly  course 
for  a  considerable  distance,  and  then  bending  round 
in   the  opposite  direction.    The  Brahmk-putra  also 
probably  descends    from   the   southern  and  eastern 
declivity  of  the  same  mountains,  and  after  having 
described  a  course  almost  as  circuitous  and  extended 
as  tlMt  of  the  Indus,  falls  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal^  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  western  peninsula. 
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jIs.  Res.  xii.  424,  477 ;  Hamilton's  GazetUer  and  CAILAS 
Hindcstan,  ii.  588. 

CAILLOMA,  a  town  of  Peru,  in  the  Province  of 
CoUahuas,  which  was  built  in  consequence  of  the 
discovery  of  silver  in  a  mountain  about  two  leagues 
distant.  These  mines  have  been  very  productive,  and 
exhibit  no  signs  of  exhaustion  3  and  it  is  from  them 
alone  that  the  town  not  only  received  its  existencej 
but  its  support ;  for  it  stands  in  an  elevated,  bleak, 
and  barren  situation,  between  two  mountains  destitute 
of  moisture,  and  exposed  to  extreme  cold.  It  is  about 
140  miles  south  of  Cuzco. 

CAIMACAN,  a  Lieutenant.  The  title  of  three  high 
officers  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  attached  respectively 
to  the  persons  of  the  Grand  Signor,  the  Grand  Vizier, 
and  the  Governor  of  Constantinople. 

CAIMANS,  or  Caymans,  three  small  islands,  about 
fifty-five  leagues  north-west  of  Jamaica,  the  largest 
of  which  is  inhabited  by  nearly  900  people,  who  are 
the  descendants  of  the  Buccaneers.  There  is  not  any 
harbour,  but  a  good  anchorage  off  the  south-west 
shore.  The  climate  is  salubrious,  and  the  people 
are  said  to  live  to  a  great  age,  and  are  chiefly  employed 
in  piloting  vessels  to  the  adjacent  islands,  and  fishing 
for  turtle,  with  which  they  supply  Port  Royal  and 
other  places.  Great  Cayman  is  in  lat.  19^  15'  N.  long. 
81*^  33'  W. 

CAJO'LE,  c,   1      Fr.  cacoHer,  cageoHer,  to  court  a 

Cajo'lcry,  r.  J  lady  in  jest;  to  prattle  or  jangle, 
(like  a  jay  in  a  cage;)  to  babble  or  prate  much  to 
little  purpose.  Cotgrave,  who  also  says  that  cageoleur 
is  one  that  (like  a  jay  in  a  cage)  jangles  much,  to 
no  purpose.  He  evidently  considers  cage  to  be  the 
root  of  cageoler,  and  in  this  he  is  supported  by 
Menage. 

To  cajole,  as  now  used,  implies  an  intention  to 
delude,  to  overreach,  to  entn^)  by  flatter)',  soothing, 
coaxing. 

But  while  the  war  went  on,  the  Emperor  [Giarles]  did  c^fole 
the  King  [Henry  VIII.]  with  the  highest  compUments  possible, 
which  always  wrought  much  on  him,  and  came  in  person  into 
England  to  be  enstalled  Knight  of  the  Garter. 

Buruet.    History  of  the  ReforwuttUm^  Anno,  1S22« 

I  task  you  for  3rourself,  my  friend, 
A  subject  yon  can  ne'er  defend, 
And  yon  eojole  me  all  the  while 
'With  dissertations  upon  style. 

Lloyd.  A  Dialogut  between  Author  and  Friend. 

Besides  I  flatter  myself,  that  a  fair  representation  of  the  usage 
I  hare  met  with  will  be  as  a  beacon,  to  caution  other  ioexpe- 
riencMl  authors  against  the  insinceritv  of  managers,  to  which  they 
might  otherwise  become  egregious  dupes ;  and,  after  a  cajoling 
dream  of  good  fortune,  wake  in  the  aggravation  of  disappoint- 
ment. SmolUt.     The  Regicide,  Pr^aee. 

Even  if  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Speaker  mean  to  insinuate  that 
this  influence  is  to  be  obtained  and  held  by  flattering  their 
people,  by  managing  them,  by  skilfnUy  adapting  themselves  to 
the  humours  and  passions  of  tliose  whom  they  would  govern,  he 
must  be  a  very  untoward  critick,  who  would  cavil  even  at  this 
use  of  the  word,  though  such  cnjoieries  would  perhaps  be  more 
prudently  practised  than  professed. 

'  Burke.  Letter  to  Richard  Burie,  Eeq. 

CAIRNGORM,  or  Blub  Modntaii^,  a  mountain  of 
Scotland  belonging  to  the  Grampian  hills,  and  situated 
between  the  Counties  of  Banff  and  Inverness.  It  is  of 
a  conical  shape,  and  many  parts  of  the  sides  and  base 
are  clothed  with  extensive  fir  woods,  while  the  top  is 
covered  with  snow  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 
It  is  chiefly  noted  for  those  coloured  crystds  or  stones 
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CAIRX-  wliich  arc    known    by  its  name,  and  which  were  found  in  the  same  mountain  ;  on  which  there  is  a  well   CAIRM- 

WRM.    once  found  in  great  abundance,  and  often  of  a  large  about  sixty  feet  from  the  summit.     Height  4050  feet    "^'"^ 

Q^Q^    size,   and  still  afford  a  revenue  to  the  proprietor  of  above  the  level  of  the  sea.    Distant  thirty  miles  east   c^^dq^ 

the  soil,  though  obtained  in  far  less  quantities  than  from  Fort  Augustus. 

formerly.     Several  other  mineral  substances  are  also 
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CAIRO,  the  Capital  of  Egypt,  so  long,  under  the 
name  of  Grand  Cairo,  the  wonder  of  the  western 
world,  owes  its  present  denomination  to  a  title  con- 
ferred upon  it  by  its  founder  Abu  '1  Hosein  Jadhcrin, 
A.  H.  359  (a.  d.  970.)     He  caused  a  new  city  to  be  built 
between  Mount  Mokatcam  and  the  khalij  (canal)  of 
3iisr^  and  called  it  Al  Kdhirah,  the  Victorious,  (Nicopo- 
lis.)  It  is  situatcdin  30**  ^  2l''N.  lat.  and  31°  18'  45''E. 
long,  near  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Nile,  about  twelve 
geographical  miles  above  the  fork  of  the  Delta.    It  is 
at  some  distance  from  the  river,   the  nearest  part 
being  more  than  half  a  mile  off.     On  one  of  the  most 
northerly  projections  of  Mount  Mokattam,  the  great 
eastern  chain  which  runs  parallel  with  the  Red  Sea, 
stands  the  citadel,  commanding  a  fine  view  of  the  whole 
city,  surrounding  country,  and  plains  of  the  Delta  3  for 
the  mountains  shelve  off  to  the  east  and  leave  a  bound- 
Ic^ss  expanse  open  to  the  eye.  To  the  north,  close  to  the 
water's  edge,  are  the  suburbs  of  Bul&k  now  almost  in 
ruins;  and  to  the  south  is  Fost^t  or  Misr-el-£ltik ; 
neither  of  them  much  more  than  a  mile  distant.   In 
the  time  of  Niebuhr,  Cairo  was  more  than  nine  miles 
in  circumference,  three  miles  across  in  its  greatest 
breadth  from  north  to  south,  and  nearly  two  from 
east  to  west^  so  that  it  is  still  a  city  of  great  magnitude. 
Its  form,  as  well  as  the  disposition  of  iis  streets,  is  very 
irregular^  but  approaches  to  that  of  an  ellipse,  of  which 
the  major  axis  is  parallel  with  the  river.    The  a^uvial 
soil  on   which   it  stands  is  highly  productive,  and 
therefore  is  covered  with  gardens :  the  massive  towers, 
mosqaes,    colleges,  palaces,  and  c&ravanser&is,  with 
their  gilt  spires,  and  tapering  minarets  crowding  upon 
the  eye  amidst  groves  of  palms  and  sycamores;  crowned 
by  the  citadel,  an  ancient  and  venerable  fabric,  on  the 
summit  of  a  bold  rock;  altogether  form  an  assemblage 
of  striking  objects  such  as  is  not  easily  to  be  equalled, 
and  leave  an  expression  of  pleasure  and  surprise  which 
all  travellers  in  Egypt  delight  to  recall.    But  if  it 
can  be  said  with  plausibility  that  to  enjoy  a  sight  of 
Constantinople  the  stranger  should  take  care  not  to 
enter  within  its  walls,  still  more  truly  may  it  be  said 
that  he  should  beware  not  to  enter  Cairo.     When 
once  the  lofty  mound  of  rubbish — ^the  accumulation  of 
ages — ^which  may   be  called  its  modern  bulwarks^ 
bAve  been  passed,  the  spell  is  dissolved ;  all  the  golden 
dreams  of  ^ry  palaces  and  eastern  splendour  vanish  ; 
filth  and  offal  of  every  description,  putrid  ditches  and 
drains  never  cleansed,  the  mouldering  carcasses  of 
nnburied  beasts  in  every  degree  of  dissolution,  frag- 
ments of  vegetable  hastening    to  putre&ction    and 
infeeting  the  atmosphere  with  their  noxious  exhala- 
tions;   doudfl   of    dust,    inconceivable    to    an    eye 
habituated  to  moister  regions ;  and  above  aU,  a  con- 
ttnnal  display  of  disease  and  deformity  in  numberless 
diagUBting  shapes ;   all  combine  to  fill  the  mind  with 
most  painful  sensations,  and  act  as  a  salutary  antidote, 
iftbe  inmgtnaticm  has  been  inflamed  by  the  eloquent 
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descriptions  of  Savary,  or  the  enchanting  pictures  in 
the  Arabian  Nights, 

On  the  heights  immediately  below  the  castle  are  the 
Pachk*s  palace  and  the  quarters  of  the  troops ;  and 
two  considerable  squares  in  that  quarter,  the  Kark 
Mei'dan  and  the  Romeileh,  (Arena,)  serve  occasionally 
for  their  military  exercises  and  reviews.  A  large 
canal  (khalij)  passes,  in  a  straight  line,  nearly  through 
the  centre  of  the  town,  and  the  principal  street  runs 
parallel  with  it ;  some  others  cross  it  at  right  angles, 
but  the  greater  part  are  extremely  crooked  and  narrow, 
and  all  are  overrun  with  dogs  owned  by  no  master, 
and  maintained  by  the  offal  thrown  out,  or  by  accidental 
charity.  The  masses  of  buildings  are  frequently  broken 
by  courts,  gardens,  and  large  open  spaces ;  the  most 
considerable  of  which  is  El  Yuzbekiyeh,  (the  Place  of 
theUzbegs,)  turned,  like  several  of  the  others,  into  a  lake 
as  soon  as  the  inundation  has  reached  its  height.  In 
the  form  and  materials  of  its  houses,  Cairo  greatly 
resembles  the  principal  cities  of  Asia  :  mud  or  unbiurnt 
bricks  are  the  most  costly  articles  the  poor  can 
command,  and  their  unsubstantial  hovels  seldom  reach 
a  second  story;  while  the  ser&is  or  palaces  of  the 
great  rise  to  a  third  or  fourth,  are  formed  of  stone 
from  Mount  Mokattam,  and  built  round  or  square ; 
sometimes  adorned  with  parterres  of  flowers  and 
fountains.  The  apartments  are  entered  from  a  corridor, 
running  round  each  floor  of  the  edifice,  and  open 
towards  the  internal  court.  Few  or  no  windows  look 
into  the  street ;  more  probably  to  prevent  communi- 
cation between  the  inhabitants  of  the  house  with  acci- 
dental visitors  from  without,  than  has  been  asserted 
for  the  purpose  of  defence  in  case  of  attack.  Hence 
in  an  Asiatic  metropolis  the  dreary  monotony  of  all 
but  the  streets  in  which  there  are  shops.  The  lower 
part  of  the  house  is  devoted  to  warehouses,  stables,  and 
sometimes  to  kitchens  and  apartments  for  the  domes- 
tics :  and  where  great  wealth  enables  the  possessor 
to  indulge  in  luxury,  the  courts  are  shaded  by  pt^ms 
and  sycamores,  (Ficus  Sycoinorus,)  the  air  is  perfumed 
by  the  fragrant  blossoms  of  hinnk,  (Lawsonia  inermis,) 
and  the  Farnesittn  Mimosa,  and  cooled  by  streams  and 
fountains  ;  but  the  traveller  will  be  severely  disap- 
pointed, who  expects  to  find  the  perfection,  neatness, 
and  finish  of  European  artists  in  any  productions  of 
the  Asiatics. 

Among  the  public  buildings  by  which  Cairo  is  dis- 
tinguished, its  Hammdns,  Woccdl^hs,  and  Kais&r* 
iyyahs  deserve  to  be  particularly  noticed.  The  first  are 
the  Baths  for  the  use  of  both  sexes,  and  no  where  are 
those  surpassed  either  in  extent,  neatness,  or  accommo- 
dations. The  woccdl^hs,  (occals,)  or  cdravanseHus, 
beside  their  superior  size  and  security,  are  famous  for 
their  convenience  and  cleanliness,  qualities  seldom 
to  be  found  in  Asia  or  Africa.  The  kals&riyyahs,  or 
b&zdrs,  also  are  very  extensive,  and  under  the  pater- 
nal government  of  some  of  the  Fatimite  Khallfs,  pre- 
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'CASSO,  aented  such  an  abundance  of  '^  all  the  wealth  of  Araby 
and  Ind,**  as  almost  converted  the  Arabian  Tales  into 
realities.  But  the  greatest  ornaments  of  this,  as  of 
every  Mohammedan  city,  arc  its  mosques  with  their 
lofty  tapering  minarets  and  projecting  galleries,  where 
the  Muizzins,  five  times  a  day,  make  their  rounds,  and 
chaunt  out  the  formulary  by  which  the  true  believers 
are  called  to  prayers.  The  number  of  these  criers  in 
Cairo  has  been  said  to  be  no  less  than  800  !  a  striking 
proof,  unless  it  is  an  exaggeration,  of  its  extent  and 
populousness.  The  JdmSel-azh&r,  which  may  be  called 
the  Cathedral  of  Ccuro,  is  celebrated  not  only  for  its 
decorations  and  extent,  (it  has  occasionally  served 
the  Mamltic  Begs  as  a  point  dappui  from  whence  they 
could  bombard  the  castle,)  but  still  more  for  the 
college  attached  to  it,  and  also  till  they  were  seized 
by  Mohammed  Alf,  the  present  Pdchk  of  Egypt,  for 
its  munificent  endowments.  For  the  study  of  Arabian 
grammar  and  divinity  it  is  still  the  first  school  pos- 
sessed by  the  Musulmans,  and  many  of  the  best  Arab 
writers  were  formed  in  the  Medreseh  of  the  Jdmtel- 
azh&r.  As  toleration,  on  submission  and  payment  of 
the  capitation  tax,  is  enjoined  by  the  code  of  Mahomet, 
the  various  sects  of  Christians  also  are  allowed  to 
have  places  of  public  worship.  The  Greeks  have  a 
large  church  dedicated  to  St.  Nicholas  in  the  centre 
of  the  city  j  there  is  another  belonging  to  the  Arme- 
nians, and  two  for  the  Kopts  or  Egyptian  Christians. 
They,  as  well  as  the  Greeks,  have  Patriarchs  resident 
at  CaJro.  The  Mdristin,  or  public  Hospital,  is  a  large 
edifice  in  this  part  of  the  town,  it  %vas  erected  by 
Ahmed  ibn  TlS16n  in  the  ninth  century. 

The  Castle,  which  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  cir- 
cumference, is  placed  on  an  isolated  rock,  one  of 
the  outworks  of  Mokattam,  so  strong  by  nature  that 
Niebuhr  supposes  it  was  probably  a  part  of  the  Egyp- 
tian Babylon,  the  first  town  built  on  the  site  of  CaVro. 
The  Castle,  properly  so  named,  of  which  we  are  now 
speaking,  forms  only  a  part  of  the  quarter  which  bears 
that  name ;  the-whole  of  whichis  fortified  and  raised  con- 
siderably above  the  rest  of  the  city.  The  circumference 
of  the  citadel,  taken  in  this  extended  sense,  exceeds 
two  miles  and  a  half,  and  comprehends  the  barracks 
of  the  Azabs  and  the  Janissaries,  as  well  as  the  palace 
of  the  P&ch^,  which  is  within  the  castle,  commanding 
the  whole.  Each  of  these  divisions  is  enclosed  by  a 
separate  wall,  and  the  Pdclik,  in  the  time  of  the  Mam- 
Wc  Begs,  had  the  keys  of  only  two  of  the  gates  ; 
he  was,  in  fact,  a  State  prisoner  in  the  hands  of 
that  turbulent  soldiery.  This  fortress  is  of  little 
military  value,  being  itself  commanded  by  the 
neighbouring  heights.  It  is  visited  with  eagerness 
by  every  stranger,  on  account  of  the  magnificent 
yntvr  from  its  ramparts.  From  that  spot  he  sees  the 
whole  city,  with  all  its  mosques,  castles,  domes,  and 
minarets,  squares,  streets,  gardens,  and  reservoirs 
rtretched  out  beneath  his  feet,  separated  by  green 
fields  from  the  thronged  suburbs  of  Fostdt  and  Bdlik, 
where  the  Nile  winds  along  with  a  majestic  stream, 
Icre  and  there  broken  by  islands  covered  with  houses, 
pleasure  grounds,  and  palm  groves.  On  one  side  the  eye 
loses  itself  in  the  boundless  plains  of  the  Delta,  on  the 
other  it  is  long  engaged  by  the  distant  view  of  Jizeh  and 
fhe  towering  pyramids  of  which  even  the  different  beds 
of  stone  are  visible,  though  at  the  distance  of  twelve 
miles,  such  is  the  gig^tic  scale  on  which  they  are  con- 
8tnicted,andthe  extreme  clearness  of  the  Egyptian  sky. 


Near  the  barracks  of  the  Janissaries,  is  the  cele-  CAIRO, 
brated  reservoir  called  Joseph's  Well.  It  is  entirely 
hewn  out  of  the  rock,  at  a  great  depth  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  soil  j  but  as  the  stone,  which  is  calca- 
reous, has  a  soft  texture,  the  labour  of  excavatmg  it 
cannot  be  compared  to  that  required  for  the  erection  of 
many  of  the  older  Egyptian  monuments.  Norden*s 
plates  of  this  remarkable  excavation,  and  the  contri- 
vance used  for  raising  the  water  are  very  correct.  It 
is  formed  by  two  shafts,  the  first  twenty-four  feet  by 
eighteen  in  length  and  breadth,  and  146  in  depth,  at 
the  bottom  of  which  there  is  a  sort  of  landing-place, 
whence  the  second  shaft  begins ;  this  is  only  fifteen 
feet  by  nine,  and  descends  130  feet  lower,  so  that  the 
whole  depth  from  the  surfece  is  ^76  feet.  A  staircase 
of  easy  descent  winds  round  each  shaft,  separated  m 
the  upper  one  by  a  thin  partition,  and  lighted  by  a 
window  here  and  there  j  as  there  is  no  guard  in  the 
lower  shaft,  the  descent  is  rather  perilous.  The  water 
is  raised  by  a  wheel  which  has  pitchers  attached  to  its 
circumference,  and  is  turned  by  oxen  i  a  machine 
common  throughout  Turkey,  and  frequently  called  the 
Persian  Wheel.  The  common  people  believe  this  ex- 
cavation to  be  the  work  of  the  Patriarch  Joseph  5  and 
some  modern  writers,  though  they  justly  observe  that 
the  silence  of  Herodotus  proves  the  fallacy  of  that  tra- 
dition, have  sagely  conjectured  that  it  was  *'  the  work 
of  a  people  much  more  scientific  than  the  Saracens  ;** 
forgetting  who  were  the  architects  of  the  Alhambra, 
or  the  measurers  of  a  degree  of  latitude  on  the  plains 
of  Baghd^.  The  truth  is  that  it  was  made  under 
the  direction  of  the  Eunuch  Kari-k^sh,  who  also 
built  the  citadel,  by  order  of  Saladin,  (Sal4h-ed-d(n.) 
*'  There  were  several  small  pyramids  at  Jiaeh,"  says 
Abd-al-lat(f,  "which  were  destroyed  in  the  lime  of 
Salfih-ed-dfn  YAsuf,  (Joseph,)  son  of  lyytib.  They 
were  demolished  by  order  of  Kard-ktiish,  a  Greek 
Eunuch  and  one  of  his  Emirs.  He  was  a  manof  genius 
and  was  intrusted  with  the  direction  of  the  public 
works.  The  wall  enclosing  Fostdt  and  CaSro,  the 
citadel  on  Mount  Mokattam,  and  the  two  wells,  (i.  e. 
the  well  and  reservoir  just  described,)  still  to  be  seen 
there,  were  his  works.  These  wells  are  justly  ranked 
among  the  wonders  of  Egypt.  The  descent  leading  to 
them  consists  of  nearly  SOO  steps.*'  {Relaium  ds 
V  Egffpte,  p.  171-3.)  As  Saladin  died  a.  h,  589,  (a.  d. 
1193,)  and  the  works  erected  by  his  orders  were  com- 
menced seventeen  years  before,  this  remarkable  well 
is  not  much  more  than  six  hundred  years  old.  The 
ancient  building  called  the  Palace  of  Joseph,  which  is 
in  the  quarter  of  the  Azabs,  another  division  of  the 
citadel,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  antiquities  in 
Cairo.  It  was  erected  by  order  of  Saladin.  la 
the  great  hall  there  are  four  granite  columns  of  ex- 
traordinary dimensions,  with  Egyptian  capitals  sup- 
porting pointed  arches,  m  an  elegant  style  of  Sarace- 
nic architecture.  In  another  apartment  there  ia  a  still 
greater  profusion  of  Grecian  and  Egyptian  relics,  and 
it  is  plain  from  the  account  of  the  Arabian  writers,  that 
many  ancient  buildings  besides  the  pynunids  of  Jfzefaty 
were  destroyed  in  order  to  furnish  materials  for  thia 
quarter  of  the  city.  The  walls  of  the  chmnber  whicli^ 
in  Niebnhr*s  time,  was  occupied  by  the  raumfiietory  of 
the  rich  brocades  sent  to  cover  the  Ofilhah  at  Mecca, 
were  then  covered  with  ftoe  mosaic,  some  fragmentfl 
of  which  still  remain.  The  Mint,  in  another  part  of 
the  Castle,  Is  an  object  of  enrioBity  to  tr«f«IlerB.  The 
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Cisa  execndon  of  the  pieees  iswcd  from  it  is  as  base  as  the 
^  DcCal  of  wyeh  they  afe  aiade.  The  numerons  and 
extensrre  burial  grcmiids  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city^ 
present  many  nenorials  of  Ae  iUostrious  dead,  highly 
intoestiDg  to  those  who  are  faauliar  -with  Mohamme* 
dim  history:  such  is  the  tomb  of  the  Im&m  Sh&fii, 
ibirader  of  one  of  the  ioxa  orthodox  sects,  an  object  of 
BO  ordinary  veneration  to  all  pious  Musnlmans. 

The  Ai|Qeduet,  which  begins  near  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  Fostit,  and  reaches  as  far  as  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Castle,  is  another  monument  of  Saracenic 
architecture.    The  head  of  it  is  an  hexagonal  building, 
each  side  of  which  is  eighty  feet  wide  and  one  hundred  in 
height ;  a  wheel  within  it,  turned  by  oxen,  raises  water 
from  the  Nile  and  conveys  it  to  a  reservoir  at  the  top 
of  the  building,  whence  it  passes  along  the  aqueduct 
fo  another  reservoir  in  the  quarter  of  the  city  called 
Karafah,  not  far  from  the  citadel.    Three  hundred 
arches  sustain  this  long  channel,  which  extends  nearly 
a  mile  and  a  half  horn  the  river's  side.    It  was  built 
by  the  celebrated  K&nsti  el  GhatlH,  m  1501,  in  tmit»» 
tion  of  another  near  the  old  castle  of  Fost&t,  erected 
by  Ahmed  ibn  T61dn  in  the  niuth  century. 

At  a  small  distance  to  the  north  of  the  Aqueduct  is 
€he  place  where  the  KhaKj,  or  Great  Canal  issues  from 
the  Nile.    It  mas  in  a  straight  line  and  nearly  a 
north-«asterly  direction,  through  the  middle  of  the 
eity^  of  which  it  ori^^nally  forn>ed  the  western  boun- 
dary ;  an  between  it  and  the  river  being  then  occupied 
by  gardens  and  country  houses.  At  the  distance  of  about 
nxteen  miles  to  the  north-east  of  CaSro,  it  divides  into 
two  streams,  one  of  which  is  lost  in  the  sands  of  the 
desert,  a  few  miles  frirther  off,  and  the  other,  bending 
round  nearly  at  right  angles,  falls  into  the  Birket-el- 
hS^  (Flgrim*s  pool)  two  miles  to  the  south  of  the 
'ferk.     It  is  said  by  the  Arabian  writers^  according  to 
Savary,  to  have  been  formed  by  order  of  the  Khalif 
Omar,   and  it  is  usually  called  by  them  the  Khatfj 
(canal)  of  IVfisr,  of  Kihirah,  of  the  Commander  of  the 
lutlifril,  of  Hticim,  &c«    However,  as  we  know  from 
Ptctemy,  that  there  was  a  comnmnication  by  water, 
between  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea,  called  the  Amnh 
Trajmnts,  it  is  not  improbable,  that  this  canal  was 
merely  reopened  by  Amr6  iba^l-A4s.    It  is  of  great 
use  for  the  irrigation  of  the  eardens  and  si^ly  of  the 
dty;  d&e  bresKing  down  of  the  barrier,  therefore, 
which  separates  it  frT>m  the  Ntte,  is  a  season  of  great 
festivity  to  whieh  the   popidace  look  forward  with 
■mch  eagerness.    There  is  also  another  reason ,  and 
Chat  a  very  sufficient  one,  why  the  inhabitsnits  of  Cairo 
should  feel  impatient  for  the  opening  of  the  canal ; 
VIZ.  that  its  b^  is  a  common  receptacle  for  ail  the 
Ilth  and  ordure  ef  the  city,  during  the  six  months  that 
it  remains  dry,  or  mdler  whUe  its  waters  are  evapo«» 
nting ;  precisely  at  that  seaso*  of  the  year,  when  the 
power  of  the  sun  is  least,  and  the  humidity  of  the  air 
greatest :  so  that  the  nuisances  arising  from  the  putrid 
aurtter  here  accmnuiated  are,  during  that  period,  cx- 
eessive;   and  it  should  be  reuaarkedy  that  the  best 
houses  in  Csfro  are  on  the  sides  of  this  osnal.   During 
the  eoBtinttance  of  the  ioundaitton,  it  is  ee>vered  with 
boats  and  barges^  traders  eanrying  their    goods  to 
naritcf,  and  lovers  going  te serenade  their  mistresses) 
iB  ia  short  b  fife,  aetivity,  snd  gaiety ;  the  air  is 
eoeled,  refreshed,  and  sweetened ;  and  the  blessings 
of  Khe  himdialion  are  doubly  felt  from  the  agrehabie 
contrast  between  the  presens  and  the  past. 


A  mere  enumeratioh  of  the  different  nations  congre-  CAIRO, 
gated  together  in  this  city,  is  sufficient  to  give  an 
idea  of  the  motley  appearance  of  the  group.  Musul-^ 
mans  of  every  class,  sect,  and  vocation  j  Christian 
monks  in  their  cowls  elbowing  dervishes  }  mendicant 
devotees  fr^m  the  depths  of  Sud&n  going  to  study 
divinity  under  the  She'ikfas  of  £l-azhlur;  swarthy 
porters  from  Nubia  and  D&r  Fiiir;  slaves  from  almost 
every  part  of  Africa ;  merchants  from  Ispahan,  Dehli, 
and  Constantinople  ;  with  travellers  from  every  quarter 
of  the  globe:  make  Cairo  a  place  of  curious  and 
amusing  speculation  long  after  the  eye  is  familiarized 
to  its  scenery,  and  buildings  and  antiquities.  But  one 
of  the  most  interesting  inquiries  suggested  by  the 
sight  of  such  a  throng,  is  the  last  which  will  be  satis- 
factorily answered :  we  mean  what  are  the  numbers 
of  the  multitudes  thus  brought  together  ?  indepen- 
dantly  of  the  fluctuating  character  of  such  a  popu- 
lation, the  Kidis,  and  other  agents  of  government, 
employed  to  levy  contributions  on  the  people,  would 
hardly  dare  to  disclose  the  information  they  possess  9 
the  difficulty  therefore  of  ccmiing  at  the  truth,  is  in- 
creased by  the  habits  and  jealousy  of  those  who  could 
reveal  it  The  area  of  the  town  also  is  no  guide ;  for 
so  nmch  is  taken  «p  by  wastes,  courts,  gardens,  and 
pools ;  by  streets,  reservoirs,  mosques,  and  bazars, 
that  the  population  bears  no  ascertainable  proportion 
to  the  space  occupied.  The  most  probable  estimate  is 
that  of  Mr.  Browne,  who  thinlcs  that  the  population 
of  Cairo  cannot  exceed  300/XX>  souls. .  The  dress  of 
the  peasantry  like  that  of  the  Syrians,  and  indeed  of 
all  Mohammedans  is  simple,  light,  and  easy;  but  the 
Egyptian  women  are  distinguished  and  disfigured  by  a 
hideous  black  rag,  which  serves  for  a  veil,  it  is  three* 
cornered,  with  two  holes  for  the  eyes,  and  among  the 
lower  orders  looks  like  the  dirty  tail  of  a  black  cur.  In 
person  the  women,  while  young  are  often  handsome, 
particularly  the  Kopts  and  Greeks ;  the  latter  are  fre« 
quently  fesr,  and  when  frit,  peifoct  beauties,  according 
to  the  Turkish  notions^  if  M«  Volney's  account  is  to 
be  trusted ;  but  that  superficial  self-sufficient  writer, 
delighted  in  drawing  sweeping  ipferences  from  very 
sl%bt  premises.  The  Alimehs,  or  dancing  girls,  of 
C^Iro  are  celebrated  all  over  the  world ;  but  their 
decorations  and  style  of  dancing  are  only  cadcnlated  for 
thegrovehng  and  vitiated  taste  of  an  Asiatic. 

llbe  heat  of  the  diOMite,  seclusion  of  the  women, 
sad  sedate  habits  of  the  Turks,  all  contribute  to 
banish  litely,  active  amnsements  from  Cairo,  and  to 
cherish  that  dispasitbn  to  indolence  so  natural  to  the 
natives  of  Asia,  and  so  easily  caught  even  by  Euro- 
peans, in  «tt  enervating  climate.  The  bath,  the  delight 
of  the  MoiMmunedans,  is  both  agreeable  and  useful 
when  not  indvlged  to  excess.  The  bath,  indeed, 
together  wish  promenades  in  the  gardens  near  the  Nile» 
where  the  shaidy  sycamores  and  fragrant  orange  trees 
afford  a  cool  refreshing  shade,  frnrm  the  most  favorite 
amusements  of  both  sexes.  Jug^ers  and  mountebanks 
abound  ;  but  the  serpent-charmers,  who  possess  some 
device  for  rendering  themselves  invulnerabie  by 
the  bite  of  those  reptiles,  are  the  only  artists  of  that 
class  worthy  of  aotioe*  The  wretched  puppet-shows 
and  0mhre$  chinomsj  occasionally  exhibited  are  coo- 
Cemptible  and  disru^ng  from  their  excessive  grossness. 
It  is  neecUess  to  dwell  more  at  length  on  the  pastimes 
of  the  Cahirines,  as  they  resemble  those  of  every  other 
city  in  the  Tuikish  Empire. 
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CAIRO.  The  mean  annual  beat  is  said 'to  be  no  less  than 
;  73°  of  Fahrenheit's  scale ;  a  much  higher  temperature 
than  could  be  expected  from  the  latitude  of  the  place : 
but  the  dr3mess  of  the  air  during  half  the  year,  the 
whiteness  of  the  sandy  soil,  and  most  especially  the 
vicinity  of  Mount  Mokattam,  reflecting  back  the  rays 
of  the  western  sun  upon  the  city,  sufficiently  account 
for  this  great  heat,  and  for  most  of  the  sicknesses 
commonly  prevalent.  The  ophthalmia,  that  pest  of 
Egypt,  ever  since  the  days  of  Herodotus,  is  greatly 
increased,  if  not  occasioned  by  some  of  the  predis- 
posing causes  mentioned  above.  The  small  pox,  in- 
flammatory fevers,  and  hydrocele  also  commit  great 
ravages.  The  poor,  as  elsewhere,  suffer  more  from 
disease  than  the  rich,  and  the  many  deformed  objects 
among  the  beggars,  as  well  as  sickly,  emaciated  chil- 
dren so  often  met  with,  shew  the  evil  consequences  of 
exposure  to  the  climate,  and  the  inefficacy  of  the 
boasted  precepts  of  Mohammed.  The  plague,  that  tre- 
mendous scourge  of  the  Mohammedan  world,  is  by 
some  thought  to  originate  in  Egypt;  and  it  is  certain, 
according  to  an  opinion  universally  received  in  the 
Levant,  that  the  plague,  when  imported  from  Egypt, 
is  far  more  obstinate  and  fatal,  than  when  it  comes 
from  any  other  quarter.  This  opinion  is  mentioned 
here,  not  because  it  is  supposed  to  deserve  much  at- 
tention, but  merely  as  a  doctrine  very  strenuously 
maintained.  The  same  precautions  as  are  taken  by 
Europeans  elsewhere,  are  of  course  adopted  here ;  and 
the  same  results  arise ;  viz.  that  the  death  of  an  Eu- 
ropean by  this  disorder,  is  an  event  of  very  rare 
occurrence,  while  the  Musulmans  lose  hundreds  of 
thousands  almost  e%'ery  year.  The  quantity  of  saline 
matter  mixed  up  with  the  soil,  may  be  conjectured 
from  the  fact  that  most  of  the  wells  are  brackish  ; 
but  the  bardaks  or  porous  earthen  pots,  manufactured 
in  the  Upper  Egypt,  are  admirable  coolers  ;  and  a 
coating  of  bitter  almonds  on  the  inside  of  them, 
restores  the  original  sweetness  and  clearness  of  the 
water  in  about  two  hours.  .^rraAri' (arrack)  is  an  in- 
toxicating liquor  procured  by  distillation  from  dat<:S, 
figs,  and  other  fruits.  The  manufacture  of  it  is  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  the  Greeks;  as  few  Turks  would  go 
the  length  of  distilling  a  dram,  though  few  make  any 
scruple  to  drink  one.  The  Christians,  unhappily,  do 
not  always  follow  the  Turks  example  of  sobriety;  and 
even  when  they  are  under  some  restraint,  they  indulge 
more  in  the  luxuries  of  the  table  than  is  conducive  to 
their  health.  Mr.  Browne  remarked,  that  an  inflam- 
matory habit,  thus  augmented,  was  usually  one  of 
the  proximate  causes  of  ophthalmia. 

The  police  of  this  city  was  generally  wretched  under 
the  Mamltic  Government ;  how,  indeed,  could  it  be 
otherwise,  where  the  rulers  were  twenty-four  half 
savages,  equal  in  power,  and  subject  to  no  controul  ?' 
Mohammed  Ali,  who  has  now  been  F&chk  nearly  six- 
teen years,  has  succeeded  in  finally  destroying  the 
wrecks  of  the  Mamltic  power,  and  appears  from  the 
latest  a/ccounts  to  have  reduced  his  troops  to  a  state 
of  discipline  very  unusual  in  a  Turkish  army.  His 
police  regulations  have  kept  pace  with  other  improve- 
ments ;  and  notwithstanding  his  oppressions  and  in- 
justice, Egypt  will  probably  have  to  thank  him  for 
some  important  advantages  for  many  ages  to  come ! 
The  administration  of  justice  inCaJEro  is  committed  to 
the  Mullk,  or  Mufii,  and  a  very  considerable  number 
of  Kddis,  or  judges.  The  Mufti  does  not  hear  causes  -, 


he  merely  gives  a  written  decision  on  disputable  CABta 
questions  submitted  to  him.  The  K&dis  are  the  judges 
before  whom  the  cause  is  pleaded,  and  by  whom  sen- 
tence is  pronounced.  Several  regulations  of  long 
standing,  are  very  conducive  to  the  preservation  of 
peace  and  good  order.  Each  craft  or  trade  has  its 
own  particular  sheikh,  or  chief,  who  is  in  some  mea- 
sure answerable  for  the  conduct  of  bis  guild.  Noae^^ 
except  the  straight  and  wide  streets  are  thoroughfiEu^s 
at  night ;  few  of  the  smaller  ones  at  all,  even  in  the 
day  ;  and  there  are  gates  to  all  the  streets,  as  well  as 
every  avenue  to  the  city,  so  that  the  apprehension  of 
robbers  is  greatly  facilitated.  The  police  oflicers  also 
perambulate  the  streets  by  night  in  a  large  body,  and 
have  the  power  of  inflicting  summary  punishment  on 
offenders  taken  in  the  very  act. 

Among  the  manufactures  carried  on  in  this  city,  the 
principal  ones  are  flowered  and  embroidered  silks, 
sugar  from  canes  grown  in  the  country,  sal  -ammoniac, 
much  used  in  Egypt;  saltpetre,  gun-powder,  glass- 
lamps,  morocco-leather  and  linens.  The  very  ancient 
art  of  hatching  eggs  in  ovens,  of  a  peculiar  construc- 
tion, is  also  still  practised  to  a  great  extent.  Cairo  is 
not  only  the  Capital  of  Eg^pt,  but,  from  its  position 
on  the  Nile  and  vicinity  to  the  Red  Sea,  is  a  dep6t  for 
the  commerce  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe.  It  is  the 
principsd  rendezvous  of  the  African  pilgrims  on  their 
way  to  Mecca ;  and  that  ''  holy  fair,"  annually  assembles 
crowds  from  the  Mohammedan  States  on  the  coasts, 
and  in  the  interior,  almost  every  individual  of  whom 
brings  some  store  of  goods,  the  productions  of  his 
country,  to  barter  on  his  way,  that  he  may  turn  his 
piety  to  profit.  The  desert,  round  the  Birket-el-hdjj, 
is  at  that  season  a  complete  mart  for  slaves,  ivory, 
ostrich  feathers,  gums,  gold-dust,  monkiesand  parrots. 
The  western  caravan  alone,  from  Morocco,  Tunis,  and 
Tripoli,  is  said  to  have  had  more  than  3000  camels. 
When  the  western  and  southern  caravans  are  united, 
they  proceed  under  the  direction  of  the  Sheikh-el- 
beled,  (Liord  of  the  country,)  on  their  march  towards 
Mecca.  After  an  absence  of  a  hundred  days,  they 
return,  sometimes  to  the  amount  of  100,000  souls, 
laden  with  coffee  and  drugs  from  Arabia,  spices,  shawls, 
and  muslins  from  India.  From  Syria,  Turkey,  and 
the  different  states  of  Europe,  various  articles  of  mer- 
chandise are  continually  brought  to  Cairo  by  smaller 
caravans,  or  by  water  carriage.  Gum  arabic  from  the 
desert  of  Mount  Sinai ;  silks,  cottons,  dried  fruits,  and 
especially  tobacco  from  Syria ;  clothings,  furs,  silks» 
and  fire-arms  from  Constantinople;  cloths,  cochi- 
neal, silks,  laces,  iron,  tin,  lead,  and  grocery  from 
Europe,  together  with  Venetian  sequins,  (zecchiis) 
and  Austrian  dollars,  which  are  imported  at  a  great 
profit ;  form  some  of  the  most  considerable  part  of  the 
imports  into  Cairo.  As  Mohammed  Ali  PdehU  has 
speculated  a  good  deal  in  merchandise  himself,  with, 
the  usual  mistaken  policy  of  Asiatic  Princes,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  commerce  of  Egypt  has  not  increased 
considerably  under  his  administration,  notwithstanding 
the  superior  degree  of  security  and  order  which  his  un- 
divided authority  has  produced  throughout  fhe  country* 

See  Description  de  tEgypte,  i.  266 ;  Pococke's  Z>e- 
scripiwn  of  the  East,  i.  34 ;  Paul  Lucases  Voyage,  ii.  12S  ^ 
Niebuhr*s  Reisebeschreibung,  i.  105, 148 ;  Norden's  Voy^ 
age,  iii.  301 ;  Ed.  de  Langl^s.  Abdalletaif.  Description 
de  tEgypte,  172 ;  Volncy*s  Voyages,  ii. ;  Browne's,  Lord 
Valentias,  and  Dr.  Richardson's  7Vaoe/«. 


C  A  I 

CAB80N.  CAISSON^  Fr.  etdue,  caU«oft,  a  chest ;  a  meaning 
"7^  which  the  word  bears  in  all  its  English  applications. 
nS"  ^'*^^''  ^^^  article  Bbxdge,  (vol.  xviii.  p.  81^.)  we  have 
already  given  an  account  of  the  employment  of  Cais- 
sons in  this  branch  of  Architecture.  Floating  vessels 
under  the  same  name  are  used  to  close  the  entrances 
of  docks  and  basins  in  the  following  manner : 

A  large  groove  being  worked  in  the  masonry  of 
the  entrance^  a  vessel  of  the  exact  shape  of  the  open- 
ing is  constructed,  having  a  projection,  which  may  be 
called  its  keel,  stem,  and  sternpost,  corresponding 
exactly  to  the  groove. 

The  vessel  has  a  hanging  scuttle  on  each  side,  and 
is  furnished  with  pumps.  It  is  floated  into  its  position, 
when  the  tide  is  at  its  height  -,  and  the  projections 
being  placed  in  the  groove,  the  scuttles  are  opened, 
through  which  the  water  enters:  the  Caisson  then 
sinks  and  fills  up  the  groove. 

The  Caisson  being  settled,  the  scuttles  are  shut,  and 
the  outer  water  is  prevented  from  entering  the  dock,or, 
if  a  basin,  firom  discharging  itself  at  the  fall  of  the  tide. 
TVhen  it  is  required  to  fill  the  dock,  the  scuttles  are 
opened,  and  the  water  flows  in  till  having  attained 
nearly  the  same  height  on  each  side,  they  are  again 
shut,  and  the  water  being  pumped  out,  the  Caisson 
floats  and  is  removed. 

A  Caisson  in  the  Military  Art  is  a  chest  filled  with 
combustibles  and  buried  under  ground  in  order  to 
explode  at  a  particular  time.  It  is  also  a  covered  wag- 
gon for  the  provisions  and  ammunition  of  an  army. 

CAITHNESS,  a  County  of  Scotland,  and  the  most 
northern  :pa,Ti  of  the  island  of  Great  Britain.  It  is 
situate  between  58^  2(/  and  59°  of  north  latitude,  and 
sitcat.  sP  5(/  and  3°  «7'  of  west  longitude.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Pentland  Frith,  on  the  east  by 
Moray  Frith,  and  the  German  Ocean,  while  the  Nor- 
thern sea  washes  it  on  the  north-east,  and  the  County 
of  Sutherland  limits  it  on  the  south-west.  The 
greatest  length  is  about  thirty-five  miles,  and  the 
medium  breadth  a  little  more  than  twenty  miles.  One 
statement  assigns  for  the  area  of  this  County  744 
square  miles,  but  another  makes  it  only  61 8|  mUes,  or 
395,680  English  acres  3  which  are  distributed  in  the 
following  proportions  j  viz. 

Acres. 
Lakes     7,680 

Streams     734 

Moss  and  moor     163,454 

Mountains  and  moory  hills     89,000 

Brushwood  and  plantations     ]  ,062 

Pasture  and  downs 77,500 

Meadows 52,500 

Arable  land 50,000 

Sand 3,750 

The  population  of  Caithness,  at  the  late  epochs  of 
enumeration,  including  its  proportion  of  the  army  and 
navy  belonging  to  Great  Britain,  was  as  follow : 

PopuUtio  \. 
In  1801 23.400 

1811 :.. 24,200, 

1821    30,800 
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Increase. 
4  per  cent. 
17  per  cent. 


The  resident  population  at  this  last  date  was  30,238, 
which  being  divided  by  618,  gives  an  average  of  forty- 
nine  persons  for  each  square  mile.  These  were  com- 
posed of  14,196  males, and  16,042  females:  so  that 
the  difference  was  1842,  which  is  about  one-eleventh 


part  of  the  whole,  or,  more  correctly,  for  every  100    CAITH- 
.  males,  there  are  113  females.  NESS, 

This  population  was  employed  a^  below  :  tlT^*^*'^*"*^ 

Propor- 
Families.  tional^m- 

In  agriculture 3052  plojment. 

In  trade  and  manufacture   .2188 

In  other  pursuits 704 

Numerous  bays  and  promontories  indent,  the  coast  Outlines 
of  Caithness  j  and  some  parts  of  the  shore  are  pene^  *ndinrfacc. 
trated  with  caverns,  which  afford  shelter  to  the  seals  by 
which  they  are  visited..  The  surface  is  diversified  ;  for 
while  some  parts  are  flat  and  full  of  morasses,  others 
are  hilly,  and  even  aspire  to  the  character  of  mountain- 
ous ;    for  the  points  which,  sailors  call  the  Paps  of 
Caithness,  are  nearly  2000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.    This  County  is  watered  by  various  streams,  but 
none  of  the  rivers  are  navigable.  It  also  contains  about  Hirers  and 
thirty  lakes,  but  the  largest  of  them  is  not  more  than  ^^^* 
two  miles  in  length,  and  one  in  breadth.    They,  as 
well  as  the  waters  of  Thurso,  Wick,  Forss,  and  Wester, 
its  principal  streams,  abound  in  fine  salmon  and  other 
kinds  of  fish.    West  and  north-west  winds  prevail  Q^jQi^te* 
during  a  great  part  of  the  year,  and  much  rain  fiiUs, 
but  the  air  is  generally  temperate.     Snow  seldom  lies 
long  on  the  low  grounds,  and  during  the  longest  days 
twilight  continues  throughout   the   night.     In  Mr. 
Pennant's  time,  this  County  was  considered  as  merely 
containing  a  few  fertile  spots  which  were  very  imper- 
fectly cultivated.     Its  agriculture,  indeed,  was  of  the  Agricul- 
most   primitive  kind    till   the    improvements  lately  tare, 
introduced,  contributed  to  its  amelioration.    Wheat  is 
seldom  or  ever  sown,  and  little  of  any  thing  but  oats, 
bigg,  and  potatoes  are  produced.    With  the  exception 
of  a  few  flocks  of  the  Cheviot  breed,  the  sheep  are 
of  the  old  horned  small  kind  ;    the  black  cattle  are 
among  the  worst  in  Scotland,  and  the  native  horses  are 
perhaps  little  deserving  of  a  better  description ;  late  im- 
provements, however,  have  been  made  in  all  of  these. 
Much  of  this  County  has  been,  from  time  immemorial, 
let  to  tacksmen  who>  like  the  middle  men  of  Ireland, 
rent  large  portions  from  the  proprietors,  and  relet  them 
in  small  quantities  to  sub-tenants  3    and  both  this 
practice  and  the  small  portions  into  which  the  land  is 
divided,  operate  against  the  introduction  of  any  ex- 
tensive improvement  in  the  old  system  of  husbandry. 
Wood  is  scarce  3  and  though  large  trees  are  found  in 
the  morasses,  and  must  formerly  have  grown  there, 
plantations  do  not  succeed  well  at  present.    As  much 
of  the  County  is  flat,  the  want  of  shelter  is  severely 
felt  in  this  northern  clime.  Very  few  valuable  minerals  Minerals, 
have  yet  been  discovered.    Some  lead,  with  small 
quantities  of  copper,  manganese,  and  zinc  have  been 
found,  but  they  do  not  appear  to  be  obtained  in  suffi-        * 
cient  quantities  to  render  the  pursuit  beneficial.  Lime- 
stone and  shell-marl  are  abundant,  and  may  be  ren- 
dered valuable  in  the  progress  of  improvement  when 
circumstances  shall  allow  their  full  use.    There  is 
scarcely   any  thing  which   deserves  the  name  of  a 
manufacture  within  the  limits  of  theCoiuty;    but 
many  of  its  inhabitants  along  the  coast  are  success- 
fully engaged  in  the  fisheries.  The  boats  belonging  to  -_  ,    . 
the  County  which  are  thus  employed,  have  been  stated  jatjunftic' 
at  160 ;  and  the  quantity  of  herrings  annually  cured  tarea^  &c« 
at  40,000  barrels,  while  about  40,000  lobsters  are 
caught  on  its  coasts.    Making  of  kelp  is  likewise  ano- 
ther source  of  employment,  and  the  plaiting  of  sfraw 
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^^^S'   ^^  lately  been  introduced  into  some  of  the  most 
^'^fr     populous  parts.    The  straw  is  brought  from  London, 
CAFtlFF.  ^^^  ^^^  P^^  returned  to  the  same  place.    Among  the 
>-  ^  *^  manufactures  introduced  by  Sir  John  Sinclair,  a  tannery 

£xpofts»  has  beta  HtQ  most  successful.  The  exports  of  the 
County  are  black  cattle,  fish,  feathers,  salt  beef,  hides, 
tallow,  and  kelp. 
Antiquities.  Several  remains  of  antiquities  have  been  found  in 
Caithness.  Some  of  the  most  singular  of  these  are 
what  are  cadled  Picts*  houses.  Vestiges  of  several 
castles  and  towers  are  likewise  to  be  seen  in  different 
parts,  which  appear  to  have  been  intended  as  a  defence 
against  the  Danes  and  Norwegians,  who  frequently 
made  incursions  into  Caithness,  as  well  as  the  Orkney 
and  Shetland  Islands.  John  o*  Groat*s  house  is  weU 
known  as  the  most  northern  dwelling  on  the  mainland 
of  Great  Britaia  ;  it  is  now  in  ruins.  Caithness  sends 
one  Member  to  the  British  Parliament  alternately  with 
Bute.  It  is  divided  into  thirty-four  parishes,  and  con- 
tains only  two  tcrwns,  which  are  Thurso  and  Wick. 
The  former  of  these  is  situate  on  the  north-west 
coast,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same  name, 
and  has  a  small  trade.  There  is  good  anchorage  in  a 
well-sheltered  bay  at  a  short  distance  from  the  town, 
which  often  proves  of  the  highest  service  to  vesseli 
navigating  these  seas.  The  population  of  Thurso  at 
the  late  enmnemtion,  including  the  town  and  parish, 
which  extends  about  three  utiles  round  it,  was  40>l&. 
Wick  16  skuate  on  the  opposite  coast  of  the  Comrty, 
near  the  estuary  of  a  small  river  of  the  same  name,  it 
18  the  County  town  and  a  Royal  burgh.  The  town  h 
small,  but  has  lately  experienced  a  considerable  increase. 
Piers  have  been  built,  the  harbour  greatly  improved, 
and  the  fishery  is  carried  on  vrith  success  in  the  neigh- 
bouring seas.  The  population  of  the  Burgh  and  parish 
in  1881,  was  ^19.  It  is  about  twenty  miles  south-east 
of  Thurso,  and  about  fifteen  south  of  the  eastern 
entrance  of  Pentland  Frith. 

CAITIFT,*.  -)      Fr.  chettf;    It  and  Sp.  caH^o; 

Ca'itifp,  or      I  Ihitch,   kattuff.      CM^f  anciently 

Ca^itivb,  adj.    Vsignified  capt^.  Menage.  From  the 

CA^iTTVfeLT,      I  Latin  capi^mi,  Junius  observes  that 

Ca^itipfnebs.  J  this  word,  in  its  first  acceptation, 

denoted,  captive,  unhappy,  wretched  ;  and  afterwards, 

bad,  dishonest.   Cotgrave  fiilly  details  the  various  i4>- 

plications.    ''  Chetiff,   eaitive,   wretched,   miserable, 

unfortunate,  ibrlom.    Also  knavish,  cant,  shrewd, 

naughty,  bad,  lewd." 

And  aitthen^e  cbosen  chile  and  caytifjfortrtB 
Let  hem  chevre  as  )ie  clioseii. 

Piers  Pimtkmum,    RMm,  fdl.  404. 

CapiJlyeKe  y<xw  consrieoce.  ccRnailedist  ^t  kyn^  leten 
hi  hiu  enein^  iMinde.  ifm  hesitage  of  Fnmnoa. 

Id.    A.  foL  M. 

A  cayty^  moat  of  all. 

Where  was  it  eoer  or  this  befall. 

That  any  Lokarde  in  ttM  wise 

Beioke  Ma  wife  for  cowtiM  ? 

vOIPfr*      C^tflf  •  rfMI*  DOOK  V» 

And  noir  1  am  so  <«f(f  and  so  thral. 
That  he  tftat  ia  Bfiy  mortal  aBainy, 
I  aenre  him  as  his  aquier  poorely. 

Chauetr.     TAe  Knigattt  Tale,  v.  1553. 

Ne  of  Turnua  the  hardy  fiera  coragie. 
The  riche  Creaua  caiHfm  aerrage. 

Jd.    n,  T.  1948. 

But  to  ech  of  us  prace  ia  ghomm  bi  Che  meanre  of  the  ghyuyng 
of  CrisL  for  which  thin  he  arith,  he  stighynge  an  high  ledde 
e«lfy/)r«Mi^,h0  8^f&fttstonfB.    Wicl^.  JgfMw,  eh.  ir. 


Unto  enery  one  of  vaia  gmieii  grace  aceordynge  to  themoasare  CAISIFI 
of  the  gyft  of  CLryit.    Wherfore  he  aayth  ;  he  ifr  gone  Fp  oa        .. 
high,  and  hath  led  captnUtit  capiiue,  and  hath  giuen  gyftea  vnto  -CAKE. 
UfWc,  1551. 


menne. 

Think  ae  na  lak  and  achame  into  ^our  mynd^ 
To  do  aa  grete  ontrage  to  atrang  Enee, 
In  hia  abaence  thua  eati/tly  to  fle  ? 

Ofntglaa^    Mneadot^  book  iz.  fbL  dOC. 

For  certis,  ahho  the  virtue  of  deedes  of  mercie,  atMtcfaen  to 
viaiten  the  poore  priaonera,  and  hem  after  that  fomkiea  been  had 
to  oomlbrte,  me  aeeihed  that  I  waaao  ferre  feUen  into  miaerie  and 
wretched  hid  eaiiifeneue^  that  me  should  no  preciona  thing  neigh, 
and  also  that  for  my  aorowe  euery  wight  should  been  heauie,  and 
wish  my  recouery.      Chaucer*    7'he  Testament  o/Loue,  book  L 

Which  I  am  aore  you  would  ful  sore  repent. 
If  I  to  you  her  deeds  should  open  make. 
And  that  you  should  ao  greatly  damage  me. 
For  anch  a  wicked  eative  aa  ia  aha. 

Marrmgtmi,    Qrlmnda^  book  sxi.  at  10. 

Thenceforth,  as  caytife  caat  in  dungeon  deepe. 
Where  with  freah  griefe  ray  hart  did  hourely  blede, 
Aa  Philomel  that  apcnda  her  time  of  slepe 
In  moumfiiU  tunes.     Mirrour  for  AfagistrattSf  fol.  614. 

Like  caiTi^  vile  that  lor  mtadeed 
Rides  with  hia  face  to  rump  of  steed. 

Butler.    Hudibrasy  part  i.  can.  2« 

The  acnUdng  caitiff,  who  beneath  the  spread 
Of  far'ring  umbrage  reil'd  his  luckless  head. 
Close  at  his  ear  belierea  the  dbtant  peak. 
And  a  whole  host  of  denaona  at  hia  heels. 

Brwkes,    TU  Foah^koMe, 

CAKE,  V.  -\  Dutch,  koecke ;  Ger.  kuc?i,  whidi 
Cakb,  n,  I  Junius  thinks  may  be  from  cochen, 
Cake-brbad,  fcoquere;  and  eochin,  Wachter  oon- 
Cakb-house.  J  siders  to  be  from  the  Lat  coquo ; 
which  itself  is  of  misettled  etymology.  See  in  Vosaius. 
To  cake  is  to  form  into  a  solid  mass  ;  to  dot  toge- 
ther, to  adhere  closely  in  lumpish  pieces. 

A  cake  (met.)  in  vulgar  speech,  is  one  who  baa  the 
heaviness,  the  lumpishness  of  a  cake. 

He  «ateth  butter  a  Frydayea,  without  a  diapenaation  of  our  holy 
father  the  Pope,  yea  &  cake-bread  made  wyth  milke  and  eggea  to. 

Tyndtdk    Wankes,  fol.  237. 

Snch  a<  with  otcn  takes  ia  poor  eatate  abides. 
Of  care  haue  they  no  cure,  the  crab  with  myrth  they  roat. 
Vncertaine  Auctors,     The  Port  estate  Btsi. 

Those  hardned  people  the  Jews,  that  they  say,  apit  at  the  name 
of  Christ, — Continually  hardned  more  and  more,  caked  ia  hard- 
ness thia  16000  years.  Sec. 

Oaodwin,     WorJU,  t.  ii.  part  hr.  UA,  36. 

For  the  brimstone,  it  would  hold  lighted,  much  about  the  aame 
with  the  nitre  ;  bnt  then  after  a  Httle  while,  it  wovld  harden  and 
cake.  Btmm,    Jfmimal  NiMtry fC.4.  i  369. 


Haring  at  the  aame  time,  poured  some  of  the  fiqnor  into  a  rery 
ahallow  and  wid»-mouthed  resael,  called  in  the  shopa  a  eiatar  caked 
glaaa,  it  martd  rather  more  than  leas  nimbly  and  rarioualy,  than 
in  the  great  earthen  pot,  (which  yet  was  of  the  same  abape,)  and 
ahewed  us  many  of  tnose  vivid  and  self  dilating  circles,  that  hare 
baoD  aeolwiied  in  the  third  anmber. 

Boy  it.    Historical  Accamnt  cf  a  stlf*momng  IdquoTm 


The  hiatoriao  abow-nentioDed  aoi|iMiata  aa,  that  a  prophi 
had  foretold  .£neaa,  that  he  should  take  his  Toyage  westward,  till 
his  companiona  should  eat  their  tables  ;  and  that  accordingly, 
vpon  hia  landing  In  lUly,  as  they  were  eating  their  flesh  upon 
cakes  of  bread,  for  want  of  other  eoovenieaeiea,  they  afterwards 
fed  on  the  cakes  themselvea,  upon  which  one  of  the  company  aidd 
aenily,  **  we  are  eating  our  tablea."  Spectator,  No.  351. 

It  ia  to  warm  Ihem  thna  I  blow. 
For  they  are  froae  aa  cold  aa  anow. 
And  so  inclement  has  it  been, 
Fm  fike  a  cake  of  ice  wlfhin. 
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CASE.         Om  of  the  yooBg  wamen  whom  fbef  met  iathe  fidAi  Memed 
^        Toy  nneh  taken  witli'ivy  ma0tdr,tke elder  aon,  and  was  prevailed 
CALABAR  with  to  go  ioto  a  cmke^hotue  not  far  off  tbe  town. 

Guardian,  No.  14. 

CAKILE,  in  Batimy,  a  genus  of  the  dasa  Teintdy^ 
xa^n8Ukui98a,nvtimal^r&ier€mciferi^  Generic 
cteracter  :  pondi  of  two  ardcolationfl^  each  contaming 
one  seed;  the  upper  seed  erect,  sessile.  Idle  lower 
seed  pendulous ;  three  speeies  natives  of  Europe.  C 
Mttriiima  is  a  British  plant. 

CALABAR,  or  Cauiaki,  a  Negro  6tate  on  liie  coast 
of  tke  Gulf  of  Gninea,  lying  between  the  Rio  Real  or 
New  Calabac,  in  long.  7"^  ^  E.  and  the  Rio  in  Rey  in 
long.  9^  say  S.  llftis  country  derives  hs  name  horn 
Ihe  Calbari,  a  broad  but  shallow  stwam^  running 
dirou^  a  flat  aHurial  land  into  the  sea.  It  is  most 
psobdbly,  as  widl  as  the  Rio  do  Rey  or  old  GahOHur, 
one  of  Uw  arms  of  a  mighty  stream  from  the  interior, 
which,  braoehing  out  as  most  large  streams  do,  at 
some  dietanoe  fiwm  the  sea,  forms  a  deilta,  and  pours 
ks  waters  into  ti»e  ocean  through  many  different 
channels.  If  some  of  our  latest  maps  can  be  truated, 
k  is  highly  probable  that  the  Rio  Formoso,  or  Benin 
Srrer,  is  the  most  eastern  arm  of  this  great  stream  ; 
sopposed  by  some  geogpraphers  to  be  .the  Niger  itself. 
The  flatness  of  the  coast  and  exuberant  vegetation, 
SBch  as  must  spring  from  the  deposit  of  rivers,  well 
watered,  in  such  a  dimate,  occasion  a  stagnation  of 
die  air,  which  gives  the  marsh  miasmata  tenfold  power, 
sttd  renders  intermittent  fevers  of  the  worst  kinds 
conatanHy  endemicid.  Hence  arises  the  insalubrity  of 
the  Bight  of  Benin  which  is  ahnost  proverbial )  and 
hcBcealso  our  ignorance  of  this  part  of  the  coast, 
which  is  less  known  than  almost  any  other  portion  of 
equal  extent. 

The  principal  stream  of  the  river  is  formed  at  a  small 
fistance  from  the  coast,  by  the  junction  of  two  arms, 
one  ccnning  from  the  east  and  another  from  the  west. 
The  town  caMed  Calbari  was  on  the  north  side  of  the 
western  bninch.  It  was  a  Nes^  village  pallisadoed 
round,  and  near  a  road  three  or  ioMv  leagues  long, 
much  frequented  by  the  Dutdi  towards  the  close  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  On  the  western  side  of  the 
liver,  nearer  to  the  coast,  there  was  another  village 
odled  Foco  or  Moco  by  the  Negroes,  and  Wyndorp 
(Wine-thorp)  by  the  Dutch,  from  the  abundance  of 
(palm  ?)  vrine  manufactured  there.  Belli,  about 
forty  miles  to  the  west  'of  Calbari,  was  the  wes- 
ternmost town.  Krikd,  to  the  north-east  of  Calbari^ 
was  one  of  fhe  largest  districts.  Moco  or  Foco  lay 
between  k  and  Bdni,  which  was  immediately  on  the 
coast,  and  gave  its  name  to  an  island  of  some  size. 
(See  Benin.)  The  western  arm  of  the  Calbari,  called 
hy  the  Portuguese  Rio  de  Santo  Domingo,  and 
LoStambo  by  the  natives,  enters  the  Calbari  three 
leagues  from  its  mouth ;  the  town  of  Andonidi,  near 
its  eastern  bank,  was  much  frequented  by  the  Slave 
traders.  About  twenty-four  leagues  to  the  east  of  the 
Hew  CslAbar,  or  Rio  Real,  is  the  mouth  of  the  Old 
Oahtbar,  a  very  large  estuary,  formed  by  the  junction 
of  two  considerable  streams  coming  from  the  north- 
east aad  lulling  into  this  vast  basin,  the  one  seventy, 
the  dtlier  -siaety  miles  from  the  coast :  their  united 
waters  have  a  course  nearly  due  south,  and  enclose 
thsse  i^nds  of  some  magnitude.  At  the  distance  of 
^^  or  ten  mites  to  the  east  of  the  Old  Calabar,  is 
the  Bib  do  Rey,  a  very  wide    stream  with    three 
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fathoms  water  on  a  bottom  of  mud,  and  no  obstruc-  CALABAR 
tions  in  the  entrance. 

The  soil  of  this  country  is  usually  sandy  and  unpro- 
ductive when  water  fails.  The  great  extent  of  its 
ibre&ts,  aad  the  abundance  of  ivory  forme riy. exported, 
shew  that  it  must  be,  like  the  banks  of  the  Zaise, 
thinly  peopled.  The  inhabitants  of  thsieastem  districts 
are  represented  as  cannibals  by  the  older  writers ;  but 
their  accounts  must  be  received  with  great  caution,  as 
they  were  not  liable  to  the  severe  scrutiny  to  wlidch 
more  modem  writers  are  subjected,  and  were  more 
fi^quently  misled  themselves  by  ignorance  and  ore- 
dulity.  The  Negroes  on  this  coast  were  probably  then, 
88  they  are  now,  wholly  uncivilized  :  they  had  canoes 
capable  of  carrying  eighty  persons,  and  containing  a 
fif^place  for  dressmg  their  vietuals.  Near  each  rower 
was  a  quiver  of  arrows }  for  the  neighbouring  tribes 
were  oontinvally  at  war  with  eadi  other.  A  sort  of 
iron  coin,  which  they  are  said  to  hatve  used,  seems  to 
indicate  a  higher  degree  of  civiiisation  than  is  usual 
in  South  Africa.  They  circumcise  their  women  whem 
marriageable  5  so  that  we  find  that  remarkable  rite  in 
almost  every  part  of  Africa,  ^m  Nigritia  to  the  Caps 
of  Good  Hope. 

The  Karabaris  of  Oldendorp  {Geschichie  der  Mmwn 
auf  den  CaraUtiaehen  Insebu  860,)  can  hardly  be  any 
other  people  than  ^le  Kalbari  of  the  Dutch  3  and  it  is 
remarkable  that  the  Moccos,  on  their  confines,  (i.  e.  it 
may  be  presumed  the  people  of  the  district  called 
Moco,)  speak  a  different  language,  as  appears  from 
the  vocabularies  which  he  has  given. 

De  la  Croix,  Relation  de  tJfrvjue,  iii.  991— 298  ; 
Peuchet,  Diclionnairede  la  Geographie,  iii.  250 ;  Dapper's 
.dffrioa, 

CALABASH,  Sp.  calabaga,  a  gourd  or  pompion,  the 
fruit  oi  the  Jdansonia  or  Baobab  Tree,  the  shells  of  which 
are  employed  by  the  Caribbee  islanders  for  drinking- 
cups,  kettles,  measures,  musical  instruments,  and 
various  other  purposes. 

CALABOZO,  a  town  of  South  America,  in  the  Pro- 
vince of  Venezuela.  It  was  built  about  a  century  ago 
by  the  commercial  company  of  Guipuscoa,  and  stands 
between  the  rivers  Guarico  and  Orituco,  which  unite 
a  few  leagues  below  it,  and  afterwards  join  the  Apure. 
The  town  is  well  constructed,  and  many  of  the  houses 
and  the  church  are  handsome  buildings.  The  neigh- 
bourhood affords  plentiful  pasturage,  and  the  plains 
which  extend  thence  to  the  banks  of  the  Orinoco,  rear  a 
great  number  of  cattle.  During  the  rainy  season,  these 
rivers  overflow  and  cut  off  all  communication  with 
this  town.  The  climate  is  excessively  hot,  though, 
generally  refreshed  by  a  breeze  from  the  north-^east. 
It  stands  in  latitude  9^  N.  and  156  miles  south  of  Leon 
de  Caraccas. 

CALABRIA,  die  ancient  Brut  Hum,  a  Province  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  Kingdom  of  Naples,  comprising  Sitaation  ^ 
the  peninsula  separated  from  the  Island  of  Sicily  by  «wnfc 
the  straits  of  Messina,  and  extending  more  than  165 
miles  in  length,  with  a  breadth  varying  from  20  to 
70  miles.  The  whole  area  has  been  estimated  at  6493 
square  miles,  and  the  population  at  760,700.  Calabria 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  interior  of  the  J^ii^g- 
dom,  north-east  by  the  Bay  of  Taranto,  and  00  the 
other  sides  by  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  generally 
divided  into  two  distinct  Provinces ;  Calabria  Citn^ 
including  the  northern,  and  Calabria  Ultra,  containiv^ 
the  southern  part.  The  area  and  population  of  these  are^ 
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Earth- 
quakes. 


Toxrns. 


Square  Miles.    InhabiUnta.   g^u^rc  mile. 

Calabria  Citra 3350 341,5250 102 

Calabria  Ultra. . . .  3140 419,450 134 

The  ridge  of  the  Appennines  stretches  throughout 
the  whole  length  of  this  Province,  and  causes  it  to  be 
watered  by  a  multiplicity  of  streams  which  descend 
from  the  fllanks  of  these  mountains,  and  enter  the  3ea 
on  each  side.  Another  branch  of  these  stretches  from 
east  to  west  and  separates  the  two  parts  of  the  Pro- 
vince. The  whole  country  is  beautiful,  and  the  greater 
part  of  it  fertile.  The  climate  is  extremely  delightful, 
the  heat  being  constantly  tempered  by  breezes  either 
from  the  sea  or  the  Appennines.  It  produces  abundance 
of  excellent  fruit,  wine,  oil,  rice,  hemp,  cotton,  flax, 
saffron,  honey,  salt,  wool,  silk  and  manna.  The  silk 
under  proper  management  is  capable  of  being  carried 
to  almost  any  extent.  Sugar  cane  was  formerly  culti- 
vated but  is  now  little  attended  to.  In  addition  to  the 
products  already  mentioned,  may  be  enumerated  sul* 
phur,  alabaster,  talc,  rock-crystal,  lead  and  iron,  and 
even  gold  and  silver.  The  higher  grounds  support 
numerous  flocks  of  sheep,  while  cattle,  horses  and 
mules  feed  in  the  lower  tracts.  The  delightful  climate 
and  fertility  of  Calabria  are  not,  however,  without 
their  counterbalancing  evils.  The  whole  Province  has 
always  been  subject  to  the  visitations  of  earthquakes ; 
and  so  completely  convulsed  was  it  by  one  of  these 
dreadful  catastrophes,  in  1783,  that  there  was  scarcely 
a  building  in  the  southern  Province,  that  was  not 
either  laid  in  ruins  or  materially  injured  ;  and  the 
number  of  towns  and  villages  which  were  overthrown 
were  not  less  than  300.  These  have  been  rebuilt,  and 
each  Province  contains  several  considerable  towns ; 
the  principal  of  which  are. 


Calabria  Citra. 


Calabria  Ultra. 


Towns. 


Inhabitants.      Towns. 


Inhabitants. 


Cosenza    10,000 

Bisignano 6,000 

Umbriatico 9,800 

Cassano    5,000 

Scalea 

Cariati 

Rossano 7*000 


Reggio ...13,276 

Catauzaro 10,890 

Crotona    4,640 

St.  Severina 6,000 

St.  Euphemia  . . 

Nicastro   10,000 

Squillace 2,000 


CALADENL\,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class 
Gynandria,  order  Monandria,  natural  order  Orchidea, 
Generic  character :  lip  unguiculate  \  disk  glandular  j 
petals,  the  exterior  glandular,  the  hinder  nearly  plain, 
the  four  front  plain,  placed  on  the  lip  3  pollen  mealy. 
One  species  native  of  New  Holland. 

CALADIUM,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  Mo- 
noecia,  order  Polyandria,  natursd  ogrder  Aroidea,  Generic 
character :  male  Jlower,  calyx  none  5  corolla  none  ; 
antherse  peltate,  many-celled,  in  a  spike  on  the  top  of 
the  compound  spathe  :  female  flower,  calyx  none  ; 
corolla  none  ;  germen  inserted  at  the  bottom  of  the 
spathe  5  style  none ;  berry  one-celled,  many  seeded. 
Hort,  Kew, 

This  genus  divided  from  Arum,  contains  nine  spe- 
cies, natives  of  warm  climates. 

CALAHORRA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  Province  of 
Old  Castile.  It  stands  near  the  aouth  bank  of  the  Ebro, 
not  far  from  the  borders  of  Navarre.  It  is  the  See  of  a 
Bishop,  and  contains  several  churches  and  convents, 
with  a  population  of  between  four  and  five  thousand 


inhabitants.  Its  ancient  name  was  Calagurris,  and  it 
sustained  a  memorable  siege  in  the  war  of  Sertorius, 
in  the  year  of  Rome  682.  It  was  the  birth  place  of 
Quintilian,  and  is  about  sixty  miles  north-west  of 
Saragosaa.  Lat.  49?  16'  N.  long.  9?  6'  W. 

CALAIS,  a  seaport  of  France,  in  the  Department 
of  the  Pas  de  Calais,  nearly  opposite  Dover.  The  town 
is  in  the  form  of  a  rectangle,  with  its  largest  side  to 
the  sea,  and  is  encompassed  by  a  moat  and  wall  more 
than  a  mile  in  circuit.  It  is  entered  by  two  gates,  the 
one  towards  the  sea,  the  other  facing  the  land.  Most 
of  the  houses  are  built  of  brick,  the  streets  are  wide 
and  regular,  and  the  whole  is  defended  by  a  large 
citadel.  Calais  stands  low,  and  has  a  communication 
with  St.  Omers,  Dunkirk,  and  other  places  towards 
the  north,  by  means  of  canals  -,  and  the  harbour  is  so 
much  choked  with  sand,  that  only  small  vessels  can 
enter  with  the  tide.  The  population,  in  1813,  was 
stated  at  7600 ;  but  since  the  peace  this  has  been 
greatly  increased  by  the  influx  of  English,  and  cannot 
now  be  estimated  at  less  than  10,000  or  12,000.  This 
town  derives  a  great  part  of  its  support  in  time  of 
peace  from  its  intercourse  with  England,  and  is  besides 
engaged  in  the  fisheries  and  in  commerce.  The  posi- 
tion of  Calais  has  often  rendered  it  a  point  of  contest 
in  the  wars  between  this  country  and  France.  After 
the  battle  of  Cressy,  in  1346,  Edward  III.  found  Calais 
so  strongly  fortified,  that  he  could  only  reduce  it  by 
famine.  It  continued  in  the  possession  of  the  English 
from  that  time  to  1558,  when  it  was  taken  by  stra- 
tagem, by  the  Duke  of  Guise.  The  Spaniards  took  it 
by  assault  in  1596,  and  it  was  bombarded  by  the 
English  under  Sir  Cloudesly  Shovel,  about  a  century 
afterwards,  but  without  much  effect.  It  was  one  of 
the  most  peaceful  towns  of  France  during  the  Revo- 
lution ;  and  Louis  XVIII.  landed  in  it  on  the  24th  of 
April  1814,  on  his  return  from  his  long  exile.  A 
monument  has  since  been  erected  to  commemorate  the 
event.  Calais  is  about  twenty  miles  south-east  of 
Dover,  and  nearly  the  same  distance  north-east  of 
Boulogne.  Lat.  50°  57^  N.  long,  l*"  51'  E. 

CALAITE,  a  name  given  by  Fisher  of  Moscow  to 
the  Turquoise. 

CALAM.\NCO,  fi.  pannus  quidam.  Skinner.  In  the 
Lat.  of  the  mid.  ages,  are  found  camelaucum,  calamau^ 
cut,  calamaucum  ,*  capitis  integumentum,  et  pilei  genus  ex 
camelorum  pilis  confectum.  Whence  (sc.  camelus)  some 
consider  the  word  to  be  derived. 

Tlie  habit  of  a  draper,  when  he  is  at  home,  is  a  light  broad- 
cloth, with  calamanco,  or  red  waistcoat  and  breeches  ;  and  'tis 
remarkable,  that  their  wig9  seldom  hide  the  collar  of  their  coats. 

Tatler,  No.  85. 

He  was  of  a  bulk  and  stature  larger  than  ordinary,  had  a  red 
coat,  flung  open  to  show  a  gay  calamanco  waistcoat 

Id,  No.  96. 

The  woollen  stufif  Calamanco  is  principally  manulac* 
tured  in  Brabant  and  Flanders.  The  English  manu- 
factures have  declined  of  late  years.  Sometimes  the 
warp  is  mixed  with  silk  or  goats  hair.  Calamancos 
may  be  had  plain,  coloured,  striped,  or  watered. 

CALAMINE,  a  name  applied  to  those  ores  of  zinc 
which  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  brass,  compre- 
hending both  the  oxide  and  the  carbonate  of  zinc. 

CA^LAMISTRATE,  v.  1      Fr.  calamistrer ;  to  firizle. 

C^^LAMiSTBATioN.  J  curl.  Or  crisp  the  hair.  Cotg^* 
Vibratos  calidoferro,  ^n.  xii.  v.  100.    G.  Douglas  rctt* 
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CiLAMf •  ders  ''  Yplet  on  the  warm  broche  of  Steele.'*  Vihratos  is 

3niA!re.  explained  by  Scrvius,  crispatos  calamistro.    And  cala-- 

"^       mister  is  a  something,  either  made  of^  or  in  shape  re- 

wn'    sembling  a  reed, — calamus — with  which  the  hair  was 

curled,  and  thence  derived  its  name.    See  Vossius, 

Martinius  and  Gessner. 

WUeh  belike  makes  our  Venetian  ladies  at  this  day,  to  coun- 
terfeit yellow  haire  so  much,  great  women  to  ealanUstrate  and 
curie  it  up,  vibruntet  ad  gruHam  crmts,  et  putt  crbibuM  in  captivi^ 
imttmJIexoSf  to  adome  their  heads  with  spangles,  pearles,  and 
made  flowres,  and  all  courtiers  to  affect  a  pleasing  grace  in  this 

Burton,    Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  fol.  460. 


When  those  curious  needle- workes,  variety  of  colours,  purest 
dyes,  Jewells,  spangles,  pendants,  lawne,  lace,  tiffanies,  faire  and 
me  lianen,  embroideries,  calamittrations,  oyntments,  &c.  shall 
be  added,  diey  will  make  the  veriest  dowdy  otherwise,  a  goddesse, 
wbcu  nature  shall  be  furthered  by  art.  Jd,  lb,  fol.  466. 

CA'LAMITY,  n.  "»      Lat.  calamiias ;  Fr.  calamity ; 

Ca^lamitoub,  adj.  J  It.  calamitd.  The  Latin  etymolo- 
gists seem  agreed  that  the  Latin  calamiias  is,  proprie 
calamorum  imminutio.  Donatus  (on  Terence,  Eun,  1.1. 
34,)  observes.  Propria  calamitatem  rustici  grandviem 
dicunt,  quod  comminuat  ealamum,  {hoc  est  culmum  ac 
segetem.) 

A  calanuty  then,  primarily,  is  that  which  destroys 
the  standing  corn  ;  then — any  injury,  hurt,  mischief, 
damage,  loss,  misfortune. 

Nov  remameth  to  declare  plentifully,  such  promises,  not  that 
we  wU  sett  forth  euerie  one  exactii  but  to  shewe  the  cbefe  aod 
BM>5t  excellent  thing,  wich  God  wold  haue  vs  to  hope  for,  to  com- 
fbrte  TS  in  our  calanUtiet, 

CfUuine,    Ffpre  Oodfye  Sermom,  aerm.  ii. 

Wych  ondowtvdly  shal  folowe,  yf  ye  optinde  yowr  benyvolens 
towards  roe,  and  men  percevve  that  by  yowr  wiidome  and  dex- 
teride  I  ahal  be  relevyd,  ana  in  thys  my  calamyte  holpen. 
Strype,  Reeard»,r,r,  Appendix,  Letter  ofWoUey  to  Oardintr. 

Also  here  is  to  be  noted  another  heuey  fhretening  which  pre« 
chcth  the  cmUanitoms  afflictions  of  j*  chirche. 

Joye.    Expotitiom  of  Daniel,  ch«  vii. 


Another  ill  accident  is,  drouth,  at  the  spindling  of  the  com ; 
which  with  us  is  rare ;  but  in  hotter  countries  common :  inso- 
much as  the  word  calamitat,  was  first  derived  from  ealamnSf  when 
the  com  could  not  get  out  of  the  stalke. 

Bacon,    Natural  Hietcry^  Cent,  vii.  |  669. 

He  with  my  name  that  kindly  did  him  greete. 
Slowly  cast  vp  his  deadly-mouing  eve, 
Tbat  long  time  had  been  fixed  on  hu  feete, 
To  looke  no  higher  then  his  miserie. 
Thinking  him  more  ealamitie  did  greete. 

Mirrour/or  MagUtratttp  fol.  536. 

I  am  not  mad :  too  well,  too  well  I  feele 
The  diSferent  plague  of  each  ealamitie, 

Skakspeare,    King  John,  fol.  12. 


My  passion 


Hhoorles  me  about,  ana  to  blaspheme,  in  fashion, 
I  murmure  against  God  for  having  ta'en 
Her  blessed  soule  hence,  forth  this  valley  vaine 
Of  toares,  and  dungeon  of  ealamitie  / 

Elegit  on  my  Mute, 


Man.  His  ransom,  if  my  whole  inheritance 
May  compass  it,  shall  willingly  be  paid 
And  number'd  down  :  much  rather  I  shall  chose 
To  live  the  poorest  in  my  tribe,  then  richest. 
And  he  in  that  calamitous  prison  left. 

Milton,    Sanuon  Agonittea,  I.  49  i . 

Even  when  tVey  are  in  prosperity,  they  ever  and  anon  feel 
■Bsny  inward  stings  and  lashes,  but  when  any  great  aflUction  or 
emtamity  overtakes  them,  they  are  the  most  poor>4plrited  crea* 
In  the  whole  world.  TiUotean.    Sennen  iL 

TOl*.  XIZ. 


For  let  snch  a  one  reflect  upon  the  thousands,  and  the  ten 
thousands  of  calamitous  persons  round  about  him,  and  tell  me  a 
reason  why  he  should  stand  exempted  from  the  same  lot ;  why 
providence  should  be  so  fond  of  him,  as  to  make  him  swim  in 
pleasure,  while  others  are  sinking  under  their  necessities  ? 

^  South,     Sermon  xL 

To  all  that  should  improve  his  mind. 
The  voluntary  dupe  was  blind. 
Whate'er  calamities  fell  on  him. 
Distress  was  thrown  away  upon  him. 

Whitehead,     The  Goafs  Beard, 

CALAMUS,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  Hexati' 
dria,  order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Palma,  Generic 
character  :  calyx  six-leaved,  the  three  outer  short  and 
broad,  the  three  inner  long  and  narrow,  acuminate ; 
corolla  none ;  stamina,  filaments  capillary,  longer  than 
the  calyx ;  antheree  round ;  germ  superior ;  style 
trifid ;  berry  dried,  one-seeded,  covered  Mrith  scales 
.  backwardly  imbricated. 

This  genus  has  been  considered  as  uniting  the  palms 
and  grasses.  Jussieu  arranges  it  with  the  palms ;  there 
are  eight  species  known,  natives  of  the  East  Indies, 
producing  the  canes  called  Rattans. 

CALANCHOE,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class 
Decandria,  order  Pentagynia,  natural  order  Semperviva, 
Generic  character :  calyx  four-leaved  ',  corolla  of  one 
petal,  inflated 3  lip  spreading,  revolute,  four-cleft; 
four  nectariferous  scales  at  the  base  of  the  germen ; 
capsules  four.     Seven  species. 

CALANDRA,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  insects,  of  the 
order  Coleoplera,  family  Curculionites,  Latr.  Generic 
character :  antennae  of  nine  articulations,  broken, 
inserted  laterally  into  the  base  of  the  rostrum  -,  club 
solid,  of  two  articulations  ;  rostrum  elongate,  slender, 
curved  downwards  ;  body  ovate. 

Calandra  abbreviata  of  Fabricius  is  the  type  of  the 
genus.    See  the  article  Curculionites. 

CALAPPA,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  the  class  Crus- 
tacea, order  Malacostraca,  family  Cancerides,  Generic 
character  :  internal  antennae  folded  under  the  clypeus  j 
shell  short,  convex,  broader  behind ;  the  posterior 
edges  hollowed  beneath ;  margin  acute ;  feet  ten  ; 
the  two  anterior  chelated ;  posterior  very  large,  com- 
pressed, crested  on  the  back  ;  the  remaining  feet  con- 
tracted under  the  posterior  border  of  the  shell  when 
at  rest.  Type  of  the  genus,  C,  granulata.  Fab.  -,  Cancer 
granulatus,  Lin. 

The  habits  of  tbis  species,  (the  only  one  of  which 
any  particulars  are  known,)  are  generally  similar  to 
those  of  the  other  Canceridet,  It  lives  usually  concealed 
in  the  mud,  and  when  at  rest,  the  feet  retracted  within 
the  hollow  formed  by  the  edges  of  the  clypeus,  and 
the  parts  about  the  mouth  covered  by  the  broad  flat 
posterior  feet,  it  scarcely  presents  the  least  appearance 
of  an  animated  being.  Latr.  Hist.  Nat,  tome  v.  p.  389. 

CALASH,  n.  Fr.  caleche.  Carrus,  carri,  carriscus,  ca^ 
risca,  caresca,  calesca,  caleche.  Thus  Menage. 

A  carriage  similar  to  the  present  headed  chaise. 

I  endeavour  to  make  the  best  use  I  can  of  every  thing ;  and 
therefore,  though  1  am. in  despair  to  be  the  wiser  for  these  learned 
instructions  ;  yet  I  hope  I  shall  be  the  merrier  for  them,  when 
yon  and  I  take  the  air  in  the  calash  together. 

Loche,    Letter  to  Anthony  Collins,  Esq. 

I  intend  to  come  up  at  least  a  w^k  before  Michaelmas ;  for 
Sir  Matthew  is  gone  abroad,  I  snspect  a  wooeing,  and  his  cale^ 
is  gone  with  him.  Dry  den.    Letter  to  Mr,  Jacob  Tonoon. 

CALATAYUD,  a. considerable  townof  Spain,  in  the 
Kingdom  of  ArnigQUj  situate  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Xalon  and  tke  XUoca^  and  built  by  the  Moors  in  the 
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^^f^    eighth  century^  out  of  the  nrins  of  the  ancient  Bilbilis^ 

_    '  which  stood  on  a  hill  at  a  short  distance  from  the 

CAI/-     modern    town.    It   contains   several    squares^    good 

BONGO,   streets^  and  handsome  edifices.    The  most  celebrated 

of  its  buildings  are  the  church  of  St.  Sepulchre^  and 

the  convent  of  Mercy.     Calatayud  was  taken  from  the 

Moors  by  Alphonso  I.  of  Arragon  in  11 18,  and  from 

his  descendants  by  the  King  of  Castile  in  1362.     The 

▼ale  of  the  same  name  in  which  the  town  stands,  is 

considered  by  some  travellers  as  presenting  one  of  the 

finest  landscapes  in  Spain.     The  ancient  Bilbilis  gave 

birth  to  Martial,  and  the  modem  Calatayud  toCrratian. 

It  stands  about  eighty-five  miles  nearly  north-east  of 

Toledo,  in  lat.  41°  28'  N.  long.  1«  33^  W. 

CALBERGA,  in  lat.  ir*"  19^  N.  and  long.  7^  66'B. 
is  a  small  town  in  the  Province  of  Bfder,  in  the  western 
Peninsula  of  India.  It  was  long  the  seat  of  an  inde- 
pendent sovereignty.  The  Hindil  Principality  esta- 
blished here  was  overthrown  by  the  invasion  of  the 
Decan  by  Ald-ed-din,  in  a.  d.  1295,  and  the  founder  of 
the  Bahmeni  dynasty  made  this  place  his  Capital^  when 
he  mounted  the  throne,  in  1347* 

Orme's  History  ;  Hamilton's  Hinddstdn. 

C.\LBONGO  is  the  name  of  the  Negro  race  who  live 
near  the  source  of  the  Rio  do  Rey,  (King's  River,) 
and  between  that  river  and  the  Rio  dos  Camarads> 
(Shrimp  River,)  from  5®  to  3°  SC/  N.  lat.  The  coast  is 
here  possessed  by  the  Biafaras.  (See  Biafabas,  xviii. 
511.)  The  Calbongos  are  said  to  be  crafty,  treacherous 
and  filthy  ;  completely  in  a  savage  state,  having  no 
clothing  except  a  belt  round  the  middle.  They  daub 
their  bodies  with  different  coloured  ochres,  in  that 
respect  resembling  the  C&firs  and  B^chwdnas,  to  the 
north-east  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  trace  peculiar 
marks  on  their  foreheads ;  in  which,  perhaps,  there  may 
be  some  affinity  with  the  class-marks  of  the  Hindiis. 
Among  their  singular  customs  is  that  of  acquitting 
criminals  who  pierce  their  own  arms  and  suck  out  the 
blood.  They  are  accused  of  an  utter  want  of  parental 
feeling  of  selling  their  children,  near  relations,  &C.3  but 
these  people  when  seen,  come  from  the  interior,  and  are 
therefore  known  to  the  traders  only  as  the  slaves  of 
those  wretches  who  made  a  traffic  of  them,  and  who 
of  course  would  not  scruple  to  justify  their  own  iniquity 
by  heaping  groundless  charges  upon  their  weaker 
neighbours.  The  trade  with  this  part  of  the  coast 
seems  to  have  been  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Dutch, 
who  formerly  received  400  or  500  slaves,  and  1000  or 
1200  tons  of  ivory,  in  exchange  for  bars  of  iron,  beads, 
trinkets,  &c. 

The  coast  to  the  south  of  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  do 
Rey,  suddenly  rises  and  was  called  by  the  Portuguese 
Terra  alia  dos  Amhozes  ou  Zambus,  (the  hi^  land  of 
the  Ambozes  or  Zambus.)  These  heights  extend 
nearly  to  the  Rio  dos  Camaraos,  and  their  most  ele- 
vated peak  has  such  an  elevation  as  to  be  compared 
by  navigators  to  that  of  Teneriffe.  It  is  remarkable 
that  this  region  is  said  to  produce  no  palms,  but  the 
natives  make  an  agreeable  beverage  from  roots  called 
guiandas  boiled  in  water. 

Between  Cabo  dos  Ambozes,  (Cape  Ambosine  in 
sMTie  maps,)  and  the  Rio  dos  Camaraos,  (Camarones 
River,)  there  are  three  islands  abounding  in  pafans, 
(which  are  not  found  on  the  opposite  part  of  the  con* 
^ent,)  extremely  productive,  and  fi«q«ented  by  the 
traders  fbr  slaves  and  ivory.  The  eaatemmott  of  them 
if  the  largest  and  most  populMa ^  and  their  inlial^tatita 
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are  reputed  to  be  the  most  artful  and  treacherous  race  ^^^ 
throughout  Guinea. 

See  De  la  Croix,  Dapper,  Peuchet,  &c. 

CALCARIOUS,  Lat.  calx,  calcis  ;  lime ;  lapis  coetus, 
from  x^^'f>  which  denotes  a  stone  or  the  fragments 
of  stones,  from  which  a  cement  or  mortar  is  made* 
Vossius.  And  Scheidius  observes  that  from  xkaw, 
frango,  KExXatca,  is  xXoKot,  which  might  give  the  con* 
tracted  icXaf,  and  thence  koX^, 

On  the  esit  side,  in  the  mint  broken  part  of  tbe  precipioes,  is  a 
Btrmtmn  of  bones  of  all  nses,  belonging  to  various  animals  and 
fowls,  enchased  in  an  incrustation  of  a  reddish  ealcariout  rock. 

Swhthwme,    Spain,  Leittr  xMix, 

CALCEDONY,  a  stalactitic  variety  of  the  speciea 
of  mineral  denominated  quarts. 

CALCEOLA,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  bivalve  shells^ 
found  only  in  a  fossU  state  in  die  neighbourhood  of 
St.  Juliers.  Shell  equilateral,  inequivalve,  triangular^ 
with  a  flattish  triangular  area  beneath,  by  which  it  is 
supposed  by  Mr.  Sowerby  to  have  been  attached; 
large  valve  hood-shaped,  obliquely  truncate  at  the  open- 
ing; cardinal  margin  straight,  transverse,  somewhat 
dentated  in  the  centre  }  upper  edge  arched.  The  small 
valve  flattened,  semi-orbicular,  i^pearinglikean  oper* 
culum  to  the  large  valve ;  its  internal  cardinal  edge 
having  a  tubercle  at  each  side,  a  central  pit,  and  small 
plate.  The  interruptedly  porous  structure  of  the  large 
valve  has  given  rise  to  the  erroneous  opinion  that  it 
belongs  to  the  Bolyparia,  Lam.  An,  sans  Vert,}  Sowerby^ 
GeiL^SheUs. 

CALCEOLARIA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class 
Diandria,  order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Scraphu^ 
larina.  Generic  character  :  corolla  ring^nt,  inflated  ^ 
capssle  two-ceUedy  two»valved;  calyx  four-cleft,  equal. 

Nine  species ;  C.  pinnata  is  a  beautiful  tender 
annual. 

CALCI'NB,  V. 

Calx,  ».  I      To  reduce  to  a  calx.  (See  Cal- 

Calci^natb,  t>.    s.  CARIOUS.)  Pliuy  (cited  bclow)  dea«- 

CALcr^NATioN,  |  cribes  the  ancient  process, 

Calci^nablx. 


And  of  the  care  and  wo 


Tkat  we  had  in  our  materes  soUuniBg 
And  in  amidgaming,  and  caUining- 
Of  qaieksiAver,  ycleped  mercnrie  crade. 

Chaucer.     The  Ckanonti  YemantUM  TmU,  v.  16239. 


Our 


eke  of  eaidnmiien.        Id,  .lb.  v.  16272. 


And  now  by  occasion  of  ^eech»  know  tkns  moch  for  all,  tkat 
all  things  which  are  to  be  calcmed,  reqnire  one  and  the  same 
manner  of  burning;  to  wit,  witbin  a  new  earthen  pot  never  occu- 
pied before,  well  luted  all  over  with  strong  clay,  and  so  set  into 
an  oven  or  furnace  untiU  mek  time  aa  the  contents  be  calcined, 

Holland.    PAUe,  v.  li.  foL  362. 

And  in  the  fonaer  of  tiieae,  which  is  the  hardening  by  baking 
without  melting,  the  heat  hath  these  degrees ;  first,  it  indurateth, 
and  then  maketh  fragile  ^  astd  lastly,  it  doth  incinerate,  and 
calcinate.  Bacon,    Natural  Hittory,  Cent.  1. 

This  is  the  extracting  of  salt  without  calcination,  which  o6i^iv 
wise  certainly  must  needs  consume  all  the  active  powers  of  any 
vegetable,  and  leave  nothing  but  a  plastick  and  panive  virtue. 

ReHquiee  WottwUttnm,  p.  455. 

■  The  essence  pure 


Of  separate  souls  is  of  all  living  touch 
knpaiBive:  lieMnogrosauuterialfraaafr 
We  wear,  wiCk  fleah  eacumber'd,  nerves^  and  bone; 
Ihsy'ra  ealetfii*4on  Iho  pile.  . 

Ftnton.    HMRir^*  OflKuMy,  book  iL 
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f^tf^^ntP^      TV  viy,  l^rvopUliis,  of  wodndng  whitenen  by  cbymlcal  pn- 

«»         HpitrtiiMir »  Toy  irell  vortJi  our  obMnring ;  for  thereby  bodiei, 

CALCinLC  ot  v«fT  differing  coloun  m  well  as  aatsrei,  though  dinolyed  in 

■erenl  UqaorB«  are  all  bronght  into  calctt  or  powders  that  are 

iHiite. 

3^ie,     £sp€rimentuIJnttory9fCoUmr§,putVi.txp.idL 

I  dare  not  lay  much  w^ht  on  this  olMerration,  nnleai  I  know 
whctiwr  the  brkks  were  aufficiently  burned,  and  free  from  peb- 
Jte«  ctUdmahle  by  the  heat  that  burned  the  bricks. 

Id,    Experimental  Hittory  of  Cold,  TU.  6. 

ThBt  degree  of  heat  which  draws  off  every  thing 
Toilalile  from  a  substance  without  fusuig  it^  produces 
Calcikatiox.  In  modem  Chemistry  the  term  wde 
Ims  succeeded  calx.  Strictly  speaking,  however,  calr 
xmation  is  the  mode,  oxi^tiaii  the  6rcum$timce  of  the 


CA'LCULE,©. 
C^%/cvLm,  fi. 
Ca^xxvlatb,  V, 
Caixui.a'tion, 
Caii^uli'tits, 
Calcula^tob. 


CALCOGRAFHY,  from  x^iUat,  brass,  and  7/>a^> 

I  grave. 

The  histories  of  refining;  of  nnddageopperas;  of  making  alnm; 
ai  emhogrmphy ;  ofcnamelUog. 

Sprai,    Hittory  of  Roptd  SficUtgt  p.  25GL 

Fr.  calcii{«r ;  It.  calculate  i  Sp. 
ealaUar ;  Lst.  eakulut^  from  eaU, 
colds.     (See  Calcasbous.) 

Calculi  were  small  stones  used 
in  counting,  reckoning,  and  com- 
puting. Hence  to  ealcide,  or  to 
ealeuiaU,  is  to  count,  reckon,  or  compute.  Tyndall 
aad  other  old  writers  use  to  calk,  for  to  calculate^ 

Astromomyers  al  so.  aren  at  ere  whittes  end 
Of  ytX  was  cmleuUd  of  ^  clymat.  the  oontrarye  ^ejr  (yndeK 

Piers  PUmkMuin,     VUi&n,  p.  29l. 

f  ol  womy  he  emlculed  all  this. 

Ckaueer.    The  Frankelinet  Tale,  Y.  11596. 

And  therto  as  thn  secrete  oommaniontion  went,  which  by  many 
tokens  tbon  mayst  well  coniecture  and  gather  to  be  tnie^  be 
'  the  kioges  natiuitie  and  byrth,  which  is  a  common  practice 
prelates  in  all  landes,  wherbyke  saw  whereunto  the  kinges 
aliould  be  inclined  all  his  lyfe,  and  what  should  be  like  to 
hym  at  all  lymes.  TyndaU.     W&rAes,  U>1. 360. 

And  at  laste  amonge  tne  grsal 
Tha.  fallen  vnto  his  accorde 
That  Fhorceus,  of  his  recorde« 
Whiche  was  an  astronomien^ 
And  eke  a  great  magidan, 
Sknlde  of  Us  ealeuloewm 
Serdie  of  coostcUacion 
How  thci  the  citee  mighten  gette. 

Ouwer,     Conf.  Am,  book  T. 

A  king  he  was,  and  to  king  Tomns  deere  he  calkinget  kest, 
Bnt  not  with  cMing  craft  could  lie  his  plague  betwitch  that  day. 

Pkmer,    jCm«m<»i,  book  Is. 

Tfrst  6ie  eleccjron  of  their  monstronse  Pbpe,  the  next  yeara 
after  was  taken  derely  from  the  oommon  people  by  the  dsrgw, 
and  grnen  to  hj^  onme  CamylTnrs,  which  aaon  after  were  cJIed 
thrcnikye  ei^aiHers,  cardynallis  I  shuld  says. 

Bale.    Votaries,  part  ii.  p.  12.  ch.  IL 

A  atrao^e  oattuiftie  in  eakulation. 
As  all  ray  lines  course  did  after  wtU  declare^ 

Wberof  in  briefe  to  make  rdation, 
That  etfier  by  me  may  leame  to  bewace. 

Mirtmrfeir  Magisiraies,  161.  352. 

thtt  same  year  waa  Ihsi  mirade  seen  of  the  sun's  goii^  back ; 
•f  whi^  wonder  (aa  I  bear)  one  Bartholomew  8cullet,  who  is 
mmch  commended  fer  bis  skill  in  astronomy,  bath  hj  calculation 
fboad  tbe  rery  day,  which  answered  unto  the  twenty-uth  of  April, 
in  ^  JoHaa  year,  being  then  Thursday. 

Malegk.     HiMvry  ef  World,  book  iii.  ch.  zxr. 

liMSng  thSa  matter  onto  the  pfaBoaophen,  and 
at  Ibat  time 9  did  set  forth  an  ezeeUent 
peHnct  kaleodnr,  more  exactly  calculaied,  than  any  othar 
&at  was  before  :  the  which  the  Romans  do  use  until!  this  present 
^^,  aad  do  ootbing  err  as  otiiera,  in  the  difference  of  time. 

mw«A.    Pkaardk,  ioL  %12. 


The  cnnnii^  mani«that  meant  the  troth  to  dioW| 
Doth  calculate,  to  see  bow  starres  were  bent. 
And  when  that  he  the  planets  well  had  vew'd, 
lliat  she  bad  plaid  the  quean,  be  doth  conclude. 

HmrringioM,     Orlando,  book  zliii.  staa.  Ul« 

Scr.    T1iy"name  affrights  me,  in  whose  sound  is  deatk : 
A  cunning  man  did  calculate  my  birth. 
And  told  me  that  by  water  I  should  dye. 
Shakspeare,    King  Henry  VL  Second  Part,  £ol.  137, 

Two  prieats  also,  the  one  bi^ht  Bolenbroke, 
The  ether  Suthwel,  derkes  u  coniuration. 
These  two  cfaaplaines  were  they  that  mdertooke 
To  cast  and  calke  the  king's  true  consteliation. 

Mirrourfor  Magtstrates,  fol.  320. 

I  fear  this  Jeamed  man  may  hare  been  somewhat  misinformed 
by  the  navigators  he  relies  on,  or  else  that  the  way  of  allowing 
for  lefractiona  is  not  yet  reduced  to  a  sufficient  certainty ;  for  I 
do  not  find  by  those  who  have  purposely  gone  to  the  top  of  it^ 
fleneriffe]  that  the  mountain  is  so  high  as  his  calculation  makes 
it.     Boyle.  New  Eseperiments,  Physic^-mcehantcal,  exp.  xxiii. 

lliey  must  bare  observed  very  little,  who  have  not  remarked^ 
that  [persons  bred  to  trade]  have  in  general  a  much  better  idea, 
by  long  habits  of  cakulative  dealings,  of  the  propriety  of  expend- 
ing  ia  oider  to  acquire. 

Burke*    Tracts  on  the  Popery  Laws* 

A  seat  m  this  house  for  good  purposes,  for  bad  purposes,  for 
no  purposes  at  all,  fezcept  the  mere  consideration  derived  from 
being  concerned  in  tne  pubUck  councils,]  will  ever  be  a  first-rate 
object  of  ambition  in  England.  Ambition  is  no  exact  calculator, 
Avatioe  itself  does  not  calculate  strictly  when  it  games. 

Id.  On  shortening  the  duration  of  Parliaments, 

CALCULOUS^    stonyj    from   calculus.     See  Cal- 

CABEOUS. 

Thus  the  volatile  salt  or  nrine  will  cosgulate  aqua  vite,  or 
spirits  of  wine  ;  Jind  thus  perhaps  (as  Hefmont  excellently  de- 
clareth,)  the  stones  or  calculous  concretions  in  kidney  or  bladder 
maybe  produced.  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  book  ii.  ch.  tr. 

CALCULUS,  a  term  principally  confined  to  those 
.morbid  concretions  which  are  deposited  or  formed  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  ^he  higher  orders  of  the  animal  kingdom. 
Their  origin  may  be  traced  to  a  diseased  state  of 
some  function  of  animal  life,  and  in  their  conse- 
ouences  they  produce  some  of  the  most  painful  and 
lormidable  disorders.  Such  are  the  Calculi  of  the 
bladder,  and  the  biliary  ducts«  while  those  sometimes 
deposited  upon  the  joints  of  persons  aflBicted  with 
the  gout  produce  much  less  pain  or  inconvenience. 
The  animals  which  most  nearly  approach  to  man  in 
the  perfection  of  their  organization,  such  as  horses^ 
oxen,  dogs,  and  pigs,  and  probably  all  others  are  liable 
to  the  same  diseases,  and  their  sufferings  may  be  con- 
siderable ;  but  the  formation  of  a  pearl  which  is  equally 
considered  to  be  an  effect  of  diseascj  can  be  but  a  very 
slight  annoyance  to  the  shell- fish  producing  it,  being 
peniaps  a  misdirected  rather  than  a  depraved  system 
of  action. 

The  Bezoars  so  much  valued  in  former  times  for 
tlMtr  supposed  medicinal  virtues  were  frequently 
animal  Calculi^  in  this  strict  sense  of  the  word.  One 
other  class  of  substances  deserves  here  to  be  men^ 
tioned  ;  this  principally  contains  animal  or  vegetable 
matters,  either  meehanically  compacted  or  even  ce- 
mented together,  so  as  to  form  a  hard  though  not  a 
strong  mass :  such  are  the  balls  of  hair  fbun?  in  the 
stomachs  of  ruminating  animals ;  and  the  masses  of 
undigested  food  which  become  fised  in  the  intestines 
of  all  kinds  of  animals,  producing  a  yiery  serious  de^ 
rangement  of  the  system. 

For  the  treatment  of  Calculous  disorders,  see  Medio 
CINE  and  fioacsBT,  and  for  the  analysis  and  clasdficaf- 
tioa  m£  Calculi^  see  CoEMiaTBr. 
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CALDilS       CALDAS  DE  MONBUY,  a  small  town  of  Spain, 

I'B        situated  amidst  abrupt  and  broken  scenery  in  Cata- 

*'*'^^^'  Ionia,  and  deriving  its   name  from  its  hot   mineral 

CALE«     springs.     The  water  is  so  hot,  that  the  inhabitants 

DONIA.    bring  their  eggs,  vegetables,  and  other  things,  which 

they  hang  in  the  stream  as  it  descends  from  the  rock 

to  be  boiled  ;  and  yet  when  cooled,  it  is  drank  either 

by  itself  or  mixed  with  wine,  and  is  recommended  in 

scrophulous  and  rheumatic  complaints.     Caldas  is  an 

ancient  place,  and  was  formerly  the  Capital  of  a  district, 

inhabited  by  a  people  denominated  Aquicaldenses,  who 

areirequently  mentioned  in  the  accounts  of  the  contests 

between  Rome  and  Carthage  for  this  part  of  Spain. 

The  principal  antiquities  are  the  ancient  walls   and 

grates.     Caldas   is  less   than  twenty  miles  north    of 

Barcelona. 

CALDEY,  or  Ynis  Pyr,  a  small  island  off  the  coast 
of  Pembrokeshire,  about  two  miles  from  the  main 
.land.  It  is  about  a  mile  in  length,  and  half  as  much 
in  width.  One  third  of  the  GOO  acres  which  it  contains, 
is  under  cultivation.  A  Priory  once  existed  upon  it 
as  a  cell  to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Dogmael,  the  tower  of 
which  still  remains. 

CALDRON,  Fr.  chauldron,  from  the  Lat.  caldarium, 
from  caldus,  the  contraction  of  caUdus,  hot.  Menage 
remarks,  that  from  the  Greek  Oepfiot,  heat,  is  derived 
OepfMunf^,  caldarium, 

A  pointed  in  the  newe  moone, 
Whan  it  was  tyme  for  to  doone, 
She  sat  a  cauldron  on  the  fire 
In  whiche  was  all  the  hole  atyre. 

Gower.  Coh/,  Am.  book  V*  fol.  106. 

He  caused  hym  to  swere,  that  as  soone  as  he  were  deed,  that 
he  shulde  take  his  body,  and  boil  it  in  a  caudron  tyl  the  flesshe 
departed  clene  fro  the  boones,  and  then  to  bury  the  flesshe,  and 
kepe  styll  the  boones.  Frousart.  Cronycle,  ch.  zxvi. 

After  which  victory  as  Ptolemy  passed  by  the  villages  of  the 
Jews,  he  slew  all  their  women,  and  caused  the  young  children  to 
be  sod  in  great  caldrout  that  the  rest  of  the  Jews  might  thereby 
think  that  the  Egyptians  were  grown  to  be  men-eaters,  and  strike 
them  with  the  greater  terror. 

Ralegrh,    History  of  the  World,  book  ii.  cb.  vii. 

But  standing  high  aloft,  low  lay  thine  eare. 
And  there  such  ghastly  noise  of  yron  chaines, 
And  brazen  caudrons  thou  shalt  rombling  heare. 
Which  thousand  sprights  with  long  enduring  painea 
Do  tosse,  that  it  will  stonne  thy  feeble  braines. 

Spenser.    Fairie  Queene^  book  iii.  cau.  3.  st.  8.  ' 

The  devil  himself  would  be  but  a  contemptible  adversary, 
were  he  not  sure  of  a  correspondent,  and  a  party  that  held  intel- 
ligence with  him  in  our  own  breasts.  All  the  blowing  of  the  fire 
put  under  a  cauldron^  could  never  make  it  boil  over,  were  there 
not  a  fulness  of  water  within  it. 

South,    Sermons f  vol.  viii.  serm.  iv. 

CALEA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  Syngenesia, 
order  Aqualis,  natural  order  Cory mbif era.  Generic 
character:  receptacle  chaffy 3  down  hairy 3  calyx 
imbricate. 

Eight  species,  natives  of  the  West  Indies  and  New 
Zealand. 

CALEDONIA,  the  ancient  name  for  Scotland.  Cam- 
den derives  it  from  the  Celtic  CaUd,  hard,  as  allusive 
to  the  uncivilized  state  of  the  country.  Buchanan 
from  the  Scottish  Calden,  a  hazle  tree.  Others  from 
two  British  words.  Call  Dun,  Gauls  of  the  Mountains, 
or  Gael  Dock,  Gaul  district.  Caledonia  embraces  all  the 
British  country  north  of  the  wall  of  Severus. 

Calkdonu,  a  post  town  in  Livingston  County,  in 


the  State  of  New  York,  on  the  west  aide  of  the 
Genessee.  It  is  situated  on  the  great  road  from  Albany 
to  Buffalo,  in  a  good  agricultural  district,  producing 
great  quantities  of  wheat.  There  are  also  beds  of 
gypsum,  lime-stone,  iron  ore,  with  salt  and  sulphur 
springs.  What  are  called  Great  springs,  situated  on  the 
north  side  of  the  town,  are  considered  as  a  curiosity. 
The  waters  are  impregnated  with  sulphur  and  lime, 
and  boil  up  in  large  quantities,  in  a  kmd  of  reservoir 
of  about  five  acres.  In  all  places  of  this  pond  wherein 
the  water  is  not  constantly  found,  a  very  singular  weed 
grows  to  the  height  of  five  or  six  feet,  and  so  thick  as 
to  be  almast  impenetrable.  The  sur^ce  of  the  water 
is  covered  with  a  frothy  substance,  which  has  a  very 
offensive  smell  when  dry.  The  temperature  of  the 
water  is  subject  to  very  little  variation.  It  is  always 
excessively  cold,  but  never  freezes.  A  large  miU- 
stream  flows  from  the  pond,  and  the  quantity  of  water 
is  but  little  affected  by  rain  or  drought.  Population 
of  the  town  2355. 

Caledonia,  New,  a  County  of  North  America,  west 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  extending  about  500  miles 
from  north  to  south,  and  400  from  east  to  West.  It  is 
a  mountainous  region,  and  abounds  in  lakes,  the  lar- 
gest of  which  are  Stuart's  lakes,  and.  Nat teo tain  lake. 
The  most  noted  rivers  are  Fraser  s  and  Natteotain's 
rivers.  The  former  of  which  rises  about  latitudes.  55°, 
and  longitude  W.  124°,  and  flows  into  the  gulf  of 
Georgia,  latitude  49° ;  the  latter  issues  from  the  lake 
of  that  name,  and  enters  the  Pacific  Ocean  about  lati- 
tude 53°.  The  thermometer  sometimes  sinks  to  32° 
below  the  freezing  point,  but  the  climate  is  in 
general  more  temperate  than  in  the  same  latitude  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  summer 
is  never  very  hot,  as  both  the  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold  are  tempered  by  the  viciitity  mid  infiuepce  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  The  natives  of  this  region  call  them- 
selves Td'CuUies,  but  are  called  Carriers  by  the  whites^ 
and  are  estimated  at  5000. 

Caledonia,  New,  an  island  in  the   south  Pacific 
Ocean,  which  appears   to   be  called  Salade  by   the 
natives.     It   is  situated  nearly  in  the  parallel  of  the 
middle  of  New  Holland,  and  about  ten  degrees  east  of 
that  island.  Its  northern  extremity  is  about  the  twen- 
tieth parallel  of  south  latitude,  where  it  stretches  for 
250  miles  towards  the  south-east,  but  is  in  general  not 
more  than   fifty  miles  in  breddth.     New  Caledonia 
seems  to  be  principally  encompassed  by  dangerous 
rocks  and  shoals  -,  but  as  the  European  vessels  by 
which  it  has  been  visited,  have  usually  resorted  to  the 
harbour  of  Balade,  near  the  north-west  extremity,  it 
is  that  part  of  the  coast  alone  which  is  well  known. 
The  island  presents  one  uniform  chain  of  mountains, 
stretching  throughout  its  whole  length,  with  barren 
summits ;  but  their  flanks  are  interspersed  with  fertile 
vallies,  watered  by  numerous  streams  descending  from, 
the  superior  elevations.  One  of  these  heights  has  been, 
estimated  at  7000  feet  in  altitude.  The  island  has  beeix 
thought  to  bear  a  considerable  resemblance  to  New 
South  Wales,  or  Van  Diemen's  Land,  and  many  of  its 
productions  ^re  the  same,  but  less  abundant.     Vege— 
tables  in  general  are  scarce,   the  bread-fruit  tree  is 
not  very  common,  and  the  cocoa  nut  trees  are  small  $ 
plantains  and  sugar  canes  are  by  no  means  plentiful. 
It,    however,    produces  yams,   potatoes,   and   othet- 
roots,  figs,  oranges,  and  ganger.    The  country  is  jMir— 
tially  cultivated,  but  its  general  appearance  isunfavour— 
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CAL£-    able  to  the  support  of  a  dense  popnlation.    Turtle^  and 

^^!^>  Tarious  kinds  of  fish  abound  on  the  shore,  but  some 

3^*     of  these  species  are  poisonous,  and  had  nearly  proved 

fu jeyrfcR  &tal  to  some  of  the  ship*s  crew,  when  Captain  Cook 

touched  there  in  1774. 

New  Caledonia  is  inhabited  hy  a  mixed  race,  who  in 
complexion  resemble  the  people  of  Tanna,  one  of  the 
New  Hebrides,  or  rather  are  between  them  and  the 
New  Zealanders.  Captain  Cook  found  them  affable 
and  honest,  and  their  women  more  chaste  than  in  most 
of  the  other  South  Sea  islands.  They  wear  a  petticoat 
made  of  the  filaments  of  the  plantain,  ''  at  least  six  or 
eight  inches  thick,  but  not  an  inch  longer  than  was 
necessary  for  the  purpose  designed.**  The  married 
women  had  them  black,  the  unmarried  white.  The 
upper  part  of  their  bodies  was  tattoed  j  both  sexes 
had  good  countenances,  and  some  of  the  men  exceeded 
six  feet  in  height.  Those  who  live  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  country  seemed  meagre  and  famished.  Their 
hair  is  black  and  frizzled,  and  is  generally  cut  off  by 
the  women,  while  the  men  eradicate  their  beards. 
Their  houses  are  like  bee  hives  with  conical  roofs, 
and  are  entered  by  a  hole  just  large  enough  for  a  man 
to  creep  in  at.  These  dwellings  are  merely  composed 
of  a  few  sticks  and  reeds  covered  with  dried  grass. 
They  make  their  fishing  nets,  and  the  sails  of  their 
canoes  of  the  fibres  of  the  plantain,  and  boil  their 
roots  and  fish  in  earthen  jars.  Their  canoes  are  com- 
posed of  two  trees  hollowed  out,  and  joined  together 
by  a  platform. 

The  disposition  of  the  New  Caledonians  appeared 
dull,  and  they  manifested  little  of  that  curiosity  which 
is  usual  among  savages.  Their  language  is  harsh  and 
guttural ;  and  neither  civil  nor  religious  authority  was 
discovered  among  them.  The  greatest  evil  they  have 
to  contend  with  is  scarcity  of  food,  and,  to  appease  the 
cravings  of  appetite,  they  sometimes  bind  tight  liga- 
tures round  their  bodies,  as  well  as  swallow  large 
lumps  of  an  unctuous  earth.  They  are  cannibals  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  word ;  and  the  want  of  provisions 
is  often  considered  as  a  sufficient  ground  for  going  to 
war,  that  they  may  devour  their  slaughtered  enemies. 
In  these  conflicts  they  chiefly  use  spears  and  sliners, 
and  the  latter  are  employed  with  such  effect,  that  the 
stones  produce  severe  wounds  at  a  great  distance. 
Much  pains  are  taken  to  give  their  weapons  the  highest 


degree  of  polish,  of  which  they  are  capable.    Captain     CALE- 
Cook,  in  1774,  estimated  the  population  at  50,000;   DONIA,  , 
but  when  the  French  were  at  the  island  in  1792,  they     NEW, 
thought  that  this  estimate  had  either  been  too  high,  r^i^pKns 
or  that  some  calamity  had  thinned  their  numbers  in 
the  interval.    The  character  they  gave  of  the  natives 
is  also  far  less  favourable  than  that  delineated  by 
Captain  Cook  3  but  they  appear  only  to  have  seen,  or, 
at  least,  to  have  represented,   the  dark    side  of  the 
picture. 

Cat  ffaVt'ion  1      ^^'  ^^^J^>  ^^'  *®  ^  ^^  become 
p     /  >hot.     Ca(eo,  Vossms  deduces  from 

C  li'duct       J  ^^*  I^oric  icaKeof  for  xyXeo?,  burning. 


But  crystal  will  caie/le  into  electricity ;  that  is,  a  power  to 
attract  straws  or  light  bodies  and  convert  the  needle  freely 
placed.  *   Sir  Thomat  Brown,  book  ii.  ch.  i. 

As  [if]  the  remembrance  of  caUf action  can  warm  a  man  in  a 
cold  frosty  night  More,    P/Hios.  PoevUf  pref.  c.  2. 

But  ice  will  dissolve  in  anv  way  of  heat ;  for  it  will  dissolve 
with  fire ;  it  will  colliquate  in  water,  or  warm  oyl ;  nor  doth  it 
onely  submit  unto  an  actual  heat,  but  not  endure  the  potential 
caiidity  of  many  waters.  Sir  Thonuu  Brawny  book  ii.  ch.  i. 

Since  the  subterranean  eaUduct9\^hYe  been  introduced. 

Evelyn* 

CALENBERG,  or  Kalenbero,  a  Principality  in 
the  Kingdom  of  Hanover,  bordering  upon  Luneberg, 
Hildesheim,  Brunswick,  Lippe-Detmold,  and  Schau- 
enburg.  It  derives  its  name  from  an  ancient  castle, 
now  in  ruins,  situated  eleven  or  twelve  miles  south  of 
Hanover.  The  country,  is  in  some  parts  mountainous, 
in  some  marshy,  and  in  others  sandy,  but  generally 
fertile.;  and  the  chief  streams  are  the  Weser  and  the 
Leine.  The  common  produce  is  wheat,  rye,  barley, 
oats,  tobacco,  hops,  hemp,  flax,  &c.  Its  whole  extent 
is  stated  at  1050  square  miles,  and  the  number  of  in- 
habitants at  about  139,^^0  ;  which  is  151  persons  to 
each  mile.  From  this  it  is  obvious,  that  it  is  one  of 
the  most  populous  districts  within  the  Hanoverian 
dominions,  as  the  average  population  of  the  whole 
Kingdom  is  less  than  100  for  each  square  mile.  Of  the 
inhabitants  of  this  Principality,  it  has  been  stated  that 
about  1480  were  Jews,  890  Catholics,  380  Calvinists, 
and  the  remainder  Lutherans.  It  includes  twelve 
towns,  with  a  great  number  of  villages.  The  chief  of 
these  towns  are  Hanover,  Hameln,  and  Neustadt. 


CALENDS. 


CAXENDS,  n.        ^     From  the  Calends,  says  Vos- 
CA'^LENDAa,  V,  I  sius,  is  Calendarium, 

CA'L.ENDAa,  It.  I      The  first  days  of  the  month 

Ca^lekdographer..'  were  denominated  Kalends, 
because  on  those  days,  the  nones  of  the  month,  whether 
they  should  be  five  or  seven,  (Kaleniur,)  are  called  or 
proclaimed.  Varro.  Interest  on  money  was  usually 
paid  on  the  Calends,  and  the  book  in  which  was  kept 
an  account  of  the  sums  due,  was  called  Calendarium, 
Now  applied  to 

A  book,  in  which  are  stated  the  days,  weeks,  and 
months,  with  the  feasts  or  festivals  of  the  church, 
which  occur  during  the  year. 
It  is  also  used,  generally,  as  a  guide, — to  the  par- 


ticular time,  place  or  manner,  of  doing  any  thing ;  as 
a  register. 

'i'o  calendar  is  used  by  Whitelock  ;  i.  e.  to  enter 
into,  to  record  or  register  in,  a  Calendar, 

This  see  clepe  I  the  tempestous  matere 
Of  dispure,  that  TroUus  was  in 
But  now  of  hope  the  kalewUs  begin. 

Chaucer,     Troilus,  book  ii.  fol.  157. 

He  teacheth  them  that  the  ceremonies  of  Moses  lawe  are 
abolished,  with  diuers  other  ihynges,  as  the  reate  of  the  sabboth 
day,  the  displeasure  and  paine  of  circumcision,  the  comjng 
about  of  the  caleudes,  the  holy  daycs,  whiche  thrise  yerely  came 
againc. 

UHall,  r,  ii.  The  Argumtni  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Bomans^ 
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Qotb  now  your  way,  quod  he,  al  stiUe  snd  aolt 
And  let  na  dine  as  sone  as  that  ye  may. 
For  by  my  kaUniUr  it  is  prime  of  day. 

tUkaueer,     The  Shipmatmes  Taie,  ▼.  13136. 

And  wost  wel  that  kalender  is  she 
To  any  woman,  that  wol  louer  be. 
Ckmtecr,     The  Fftogue  ofCieopalraf  Queen  of  Egypt, 

With  respect  to  Images,  I  hold  that  they  are  no  ingredient  in 
tiie  Christian  belief,  but,  long  after  the  publication  of  the  faith  of 
Christ,  were  introdooed  into  the  world,  by  the  permission  of  the 
church,  to  be  as  a  calendar  to  the  liuty  and  the  ignorant,  that  by 
risible  representation  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  and  of  the  pious 
liv«s  and  martyrdoma  of  the  saints,  the  remembrance  of  those 
things  might  the  more  easily  be  impressed  on  their  minds. 

Cubbett.     Trial  of  Sir  /okn  Oideastle. 

Sylla  writeth  himself  in  his  commentaries,  that  he  took  the  citv 
of  Athens  on  the  very  self-^lay  of  the  calendi  of  March ;  which 
Cometh  to  agree  with  the  first  day  of  the  monetb,  that  we  call 
Antheaterion,  on  the  which  day  by  chance  many  things  are  done 
at  Athens,  in  memory  of  Noes  Flood,  and  of  the  universaTl  de- 
stmction  of  the  whole  worid,  that  was  in  old  time  by  rage  of 
waters,  falling  oat  even  in  that  yvey  moneth. 

North,    Plutarch,  fol.  394. 

But'  the  ordinanee  of  the  halendar,  and  reformation  of  the 
vear,  to  take  away  all  confnsion  of  time,  being  exactly  calculated 
by  the  Alathematitians,  and  brought  to  perfection,  was  a  great 
commodity  unto  all  men.  Id,  lb,  fol.  612. 

This  is  that  eclipse  whidi  Dr.  Pell  sent  word  of  to  the  society, 
that  Eichstadius  himself,  and  almost  all  calendographers  had 
skipped  over. 

Boyle,  Letter  from  H,  Oldenburg',  Sep.  r.  xxii.  1664. 

The  Calends,  according  to  the  above  derivation, 
were  proclaimed  oa  the  appearance  of  every  new 
moon,  until  the  year  of  Rome  450,  when  Cn.  Flavius 
the  Curule  J^dile  ordered  the  Fasti  Calendares,  or 
Calendar  as  they  are  now  termed,  to  be  affixed  upon 
the  walls  of  public  edifices,  in  order  that  every  person 
might  know  the  difference  of  times,  and  the  returns  of 
the  festivals.  The  Calends  were  consecrated  to  Juno, 
who  was  thence  denominated  Caleivdaris  Juno,  In 
marking  the  days  of  the  month,  the  Romans  counted 
backwards  :  thus,  the  first  day  of  January  beine  the 
Calends  of  January,  they  called  the  last  day  of  De- 
cember Pridw  Kdlendoi,  or  Pridk  Kalendarutn  Januarii, 
marked  shortly  Pnd,  Kal,  Jan.;  the  day  before  thi.t, 
or  the  thirtieth  of  December,  Tertio  KaL  Jan, ;  and  >o 
back  to  the  thirteenth,  when  the  Ides  of  Decern b. 
commence  (from  ih^lv,  to  see,  or  fuho%,  dL figure,  both  re- 
ferring to  the  appearance  of  the  moon,  or  from  the  old 
Etrurian  word  iduo,  I  divide,  as  the  month  is  nearly 
divided  by  them.)  These  Ides  were  also  counted  back- 
wards to  the  fifth,  when  the  l^ones  {nono-idus,  as  if  nine 
days  from  the  Ides)  began,  which  were  numbered  after 
the  same  manner  to  the  first  day  of  the  month,  which 
is  the  Calends  of  December.  The  Greeks  did  not 
make  use  of  Calends,  but  called  the  first  day  of  the 
month,  vovftfiyia,  or  new  moon ;  whence  the  proverb 
(said  to  have  been  introduced  by  Augustus)  ad  QrmcoM 
Calendas,  at  the  Greek  Calends, — ^meaning  never. 
(Suetonius  tit  Auguito,  870 

The  Calends  of  January  were  more  solemn  than 
those  of  any  other  month,  and  were  particularly  con- 
secrated to  Juno  and  Janus  ;  on  this  day  also  the  ma- 
gistiates  entered  upon  their  offices,  and  the  Romans 
interchanged  presents,  as  a  token  of  friendship.  To 
debtors  the  Calends  were  melancholy  days,  as  they 
were  then  obliged  to  pay  the  interest  of  their  debts ; 
whence  they  were  called  tristesoi  sad,  by  Horace,  {SaU 
lib.  i.  Sai.  3,  v.  87,)  and  cdem  or  swift,  by  Ovid,   iDe 


CALBNiM,in  EccUnutieal  flwtfory,  denote  conferences  CALEM- 
which  anciently  were  held  by  the  clergy  of  each      DAK. 
Deanery,  on  the  first  day  of  each  month,  concerning 
their  duty  and  conduct,  especially  ki  what  related  to 
the  imposition  of  penance.     (Du  Cange,  GlouaHMm 
Med,  et  Infim,  LatinUatis,  in  voce.) 

Calbndab  or  KjUiBNdar,  Calendarinim  vel  Kolenda* 
fium,  (from  Cai/Bnds,)  a  register  of  the  year;  in  which 
the  months  and  stated  times  are  marked,  as  festivals 
and  holy  days.  The  Calendar  being  of  civil  institution^ 
varies  according  to  the  different  formfl  of  the  year,  and 
distributions  of  time,  whidi  have  been  estabUshed 
among  different  nations.  Hence  we  read  of  the  Roman, 
Greek,  Jewish,  Gregorian,  British,  French  Repub- 
lican, and  other  Calendars. 

§  I.  Of  the  Roman  Calendar. 

The  most  celebrated  Calendar  is  that  of  the  Romans ;  Calendar  o! 
Romulus  divided  the  year  into  ten  months  only,  con-  Romolos*; 
sisting  of  an  unequal  number  of  days.  The  first  of 
these  months  was  called  Mariius,  or  March,  from 
Mars,  his  supposed  futiuer  j  the  second  Aprilis,  either 
from  the  Greek  name  of  Venus,  (* A^o3«t^,)  or  because 
the  trees  and  flowers  then  open  (te  operiunO  their  buds ; 
the  third  Maius,  May,  from  Maia,  the  mother  of  Mer- 
cury 3  and  the  fourth  Junius,  from  the  goddess  Juno. 
The  remaining  six  months  were  named  from  their  num- 
ber, QuintiUs,  or  the  fifth  month  j  SextUis,  or  the  sixth 
month ;  September,  October,  November,  and  December, 
being  the  seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  months. 
QuintUis  was  afterwards  called  Julius,  in  honour  of 
Julius  Caesar ;  and  Sextilis,  Augustus,  from  Augustus 
Csesar,  because  in  it  he  had  first  been  made  Consul, 
and  had  obtained  several  remarkable  victories.  In 
succeeding  years,  other  Emperors  gave  their  names 
to  particular  months  ;  but  these  were  forgotten  afler 
their  death.  The  year,  as  established  by  Romulus, 
contained  304  days.  It  was,  however,  soon  discovere4, 
that  this  account  of  time  was  too  short,  and  that  the 
Civil  year  must  begin  long  before  the  Solar  year. 
Romulus  therefore  ordain^,  that  two  intercalary 
months  should  be  added  to  every  year :  but  these 
were  not  inserted  in  the  Calendar,  nor  were  any  names 
assigned  to  them  until  the  following  reign. 

The  Calendar  of  Romulus  was  reformed  by  his  sue-  Reforms- 
cessor,  Numa  Fompilius,  who  added  two  months,  tion  of  the 
Januarius  or  January,  from  Janus,  to  whom  the  first  ^^ff,^ 
day  of  this  month  was  peculiarly  consecrated,  and  ^ 
Februarius  or  February,  because  the  people  were  then 
purified  (februabantur,  i.e. purgabantur  vel  lustrabantur) 
by  an  expiatory  sacrifice,  iFebrualia,)  from  the  sins  of 
the  whole  year:  for,  anciently,  this  was  the  last  month 
in  the  year.    Numa  divided  the  year  into  twelve 
months,  according  to  the  course  of  the  moon,  consist- 
ing in  all  of  three  hundred  and  fifty-four  days ;  and 
not  long  afterwards  added  one  day  to  January,  and 
thus  made  his  year  to  consist  of  three  hundred  and 
fifty-five  days,  to  make  the  number  odd,  which  was 
thought  the  more  fortunate  :  but  he  would  not  allow 
more  than  twenty-eight  days  for  February,  which  w«6 
always  accounted  an  unlucky  month.    He  further 
transferred  the  beginning  of  the  year  from  March  to 
January,  reckoning  March  as  the  second,  April  as  the 
third  month,  &c.  and  placed  Febmary  at  tlie  end  of 
the  Calendar.    Hence  originated  the  apparent  iibsur- 
dity  of  the  ninth,  tenth  and  eleventk  months  in  his 
Calendar,  bearing  the  names  of  the  seventh^  eigkth^ 
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t^LES-  and  ninth,  vbich  they  etill  retain.  But  as  ten  days^  five 
^^^  hours,  and  forty-nine  minutes^  (or  rather  forty^-eight 
minutes,  fifty-seven  seconds)  were  wanting  to  midce 
the  lunar  year  eorrespond  to  the  eourse  of  the  sun,  he 
^ipointed  that,  every  other  year,  an  extraordinary 
month  should  be  added,  called  Mercedmus  or  Meree» 
donimi,  from  the  Latin  word  mereeB,  signifying  wages, 
proijably  because  this  time  was  set  apart  for  the  pay- 
ment of  domestics  ;  and  it  was  inserted  between  the 
twenty-third  aad  twenty*lbuarth  days  of  February.  The 
Boman  people,  however,  preferred  to  call  this  addi- 
tional month  Mensis  InierccUarii  or  Fehruarim  Inter-* 
calaris.  The  intercalating  of  this  month  v^as  left  to 
the  dberetim  of  the  JVmi^es  ov  Pbatifb  >  who  by 
inserting  more  or  fewer  dayis  used  to  make  the  current 
year  longer  or  shorter,,  as  was  most  convenient  for 
themselTea  or  tbeir  friends  ;  for  instance,  that  a  ma- 
gsBtrate  oaigkt  sooner  or  later  resign  his  office,  or  that 
eoatractors  for  the  revenue  might  have  longer  or 
shorter  time  to  cc^ect  the  taxes«  The  year  of  Numa 
underwent  no  alteration  nntU  the  year  45£  b.  c,  when 
the  Decemviri  changed  the  order  of  the  months,  by 
placing  Eebroary  where  it  now  stands.  This  arraage- 
ment  has  never  since  been  disturbed. 

The  intercalations  above  mentioned,  being  ill  ob- 
served by  the  Pontiffs,  to  whom  Numa  had  committed 
tite  care  of  them,  the  months  at  length  became  trans- 
posed from  dieir  stated  seasons  ;  the  winter  months 
bong^  carried  back  into  autumn,  and  the  autumnal  into 
smnBier.     Jtjdius  C«sar  therefore  resolved,  when  he 

^iiaia,  became  master  of  the  state,  to  put  an  end  to  this  dis- 
order, by  aboliidung*  the  source  of  it,  the.  use  of  inter- 
calations. For  this  purpose  a.  v.  c.  707«  b.  c.  47i  he 
adjusted  the  year  according  to  the  course  of  the  sun, 
and  assigned  to  each  month  the  number  of  days  which 
they  still  contain ',  and,  that  matters  might  proceed 
regularly,  from  the  first  of  the  ensuing  January, 
(a.  u.  c.  709,)  he  inserted  in  the  current  year,  besides 
the  intercalary  month  of  twenty- three  days,  which  fell 
into  it  of  course,  two  extraordinary  months  between 
November  and  December,  the  one  of  thirty-three  and 
the  other  of  thirty-four  days,  bo  that  this  year,  which 
was  called  the  year  of  confusion^  consisted  of  sixteen 
nionths,  or  four  hundred  and  forty-five  days.  These 
important  changes  were  effected  by  the  care  and  skill 
of  Sosigenes,  a  celebrated  astronomer  of  Alexandria, 
whom  Caesar  had  brought  to  Rome  for  that  purpose ; 
and  a  new  Calendar  was  formed  from  his  arrangement 
by  Flavins  a  scribe,  digested  according  to  the  order  of 
the  Roman  festivals,  and  the  old  manner  of  computing 
the  days  by  Calends,  Nones,  and  Ides,  and  consisting 
of  365  days.  To  correct  the  excess  of  six  hours  in 
each  year,  it  was  ingeniously  provided,  that  one  day 
should  be  intercalated  every  fourth  year;  and  this 
intercalary  day  was  added  to  the  twenty-third  of  Feb- 
nary;  so  that  the  Sextus  Calendas  MartU,  the  sixth  of 
the  Calends  of  March  or  the  twenty-fourth  of  February, 
iras  to  be  twice  reckoned  ;  whence  this  fourth  year 
was  called  Bis-*sextii«b,  or  twice  sextile.  In  later  times 
it  has  also  been  called  Leap- tear,  from  its  leaping 
forwards  that  year  more,  by  a  day,  than  on  any  other. 
Notwithstanding  the  care  of  Julius  Csesar  in  adjusting 
the  exact  period  of  intercalation,  the  priests  mistaking 
the  proper  years  had  again  introduced  confusion  into 
the  Calendar ;  and,  in  thirty-six  years,  twelve  days  had 
been  intercalated  instead  of  mne.  The  Emperor  Au- 
gustuBj  therefore,  commanded  that  the  three  following 


intercalary  years  should  not  be  intercalated,  so  that  CALEN* 
these  three  days  might  be  absorbed  in  the  interval.     DAR. 
(Gassaidi  Kalendarium  Romanumj  m  Graevii  Thes,  Ant  ^^''V^*^ 
Rom,  tom.  viii. ;  Adam*s  Roman  AntiqtiHief^  p.  300—* 
303 ;  Brady's  Clavii  Calendar kt,  vol.  i.) 

In  March,  May,  July,  and  October,  the  Nones  fell 
on  the  7th,  and  the  Ides  on  the  15th  3  in  January^ 
February,  April,  June,  August,  September,  November 
and  December,  the  Nones  fell  on  the  5th  and  the  Ides 
on  the  ISth,  of  those  respective  months. 

The  Roman  Calendar  has  not  come  down  to  our 
times,  in  every  respect  entire.  The  following  transla- 
tion, which  will  be  found  particularly  useful  to  clas- 
sieal  students,  is  made  complete  from  two  or  three 
ancient  CalenduB*  The  Nundinal  lettexas,  (which  are 
explained  in  the  next  paragraph,)  and  the  days  appro- 
priated to  work  and  to  the  public  assemblies,  are  de- 
rived from  an  ancient  Calendar  on  marble,  preserved 
at  Rome  ;  and  the  notices  of  the  festivals,  and  of  the 
rising  and  setting  of  the  sters,  are  taken  from  the 
Calendars  of  Dempster  and  Gasaandi ;  all  of  which 
are  given  in  the  eighth  volume  of  Grevins'a  Thesaurut 
AntujjmtatArm  Rauanarum,  The  order  of  the  months,, 
and  the  number  of  days  in  each  month,  are  the  same 
as  have  been  already  mentioned.  Each  month,  it  will 
be  observed,  is  divided  into  five  columnt,  embracing 
the  following  partieuiars. 

1.  The  first  column  contains' the  lAtera  Nundinala,  Eiplana- 
or  Nundinal  Letters,  a  series  of  eight  letters,  which  is  tion  of  the; 
continued  firom  the  first  to  the  last  day  of  the  year,  ^^^ 
that  there  might  alwap  be  one  of  them  to  signify  ^***''™'« 
those  days  of  the  year,  on  wMch  were  held  the  meet- 
ings, by  the  Romans  termed  Nundin^,  and  which  re- 
turned every  ninth  day }  that  the  citizens  might  come 

from  the  country  to  the  city,  to  be  informed  of  what 
concerned  either  religion  or  the  government.  These 
letters  are  so  placed,  that,  if  the  nundinal  day  of  the 
first  year  was  under  the  letter  A,  which  is  at  the  Ist^ 
the  9th,  the  17th,  and  the  25th  day  of  January,  &c. 
the  letter  of  the  Nundinal  day  for  the  next  year  must 
be  D,  which  is  at  the  5th,  the  13th,  and  the  21st  of 
the  same  month,  &c.  For,  the  letter  A  being  found  at 
the  2rth  of  December,  if  from  this  day  we  reckon 
eight  letters  besides  the  letters  B,  C,  D,  £,  which  re- 
main after  A,  in  the  month  of  December,  we  must 
take  four  other  letters  at  the  beginning  of  January  in 
the  next  year.  A,  B,  C,  D,  and  so  the  letter  D,  which 
is  first  found  in  the  month  of  January  will  be  the 
ninth,  after  the  last  A,  in  the  month  of  December  pre- 
ceding ;  and  consequently  it  will  be  the  nundinal 
letter,  or  that  letter  which  notes  the  days  set  apart  for 
the  meetings  above  mentioned.  Thus,  by  the  same 
mode  of  calculation,  the  nundinal  letter  of  the  third 
year  will  be  G,  that  of  the  fourth  B,  and  so  on  of  the 
rest,  unless  some  change  should  happen  by  the  inter** 
calation. 

2.  In  order  to  understand  correctly  the  letters  which 
appear  in  the  second  column,  it  must  be  observed^ 
that  the  Romans  were  not  allowed  to  sue  one  another 
at  law  on  all  days,  indiscriminately  3  neither  was  the 
Prstor  permitted  on  every  day  to  pronoimce  these 
three  solemn  words,  DO,  DICO,  ADDiCO,  which: 
expressed  his  power  in  the  administration  of  justice. 
The  Praetor  oabat  actionem  etjudices,  gave  the  form  of 
a  writ  for  trying  and  redressing  a  particular  wrong 
complained  of,  and  appointed  judges  tb  hear  and  deter* 
mine  the  caiuse  j    this  being  done,  mcEBAT  ju^  h$ 
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PRONOUNCED  Sentence  $  and  addici»at  bona  vel  damna, 
ADJUDGED  the  goods  of  the  debtor  to  the  creditor,  &c. 
The  days  on  which  the  Pnetor  administered  justice^ 
were  called  Dies  Fauti,  from  fakdo,  because  on  those 
days  it  was  lawful  for  him  to  pronounce — fari — these 
three  words.  Those  days  on  which  it  was  unlawful  to 
administer  justice,  were  termed  nefabti,  as  we  learn 
from  the  Iwo  following  verses  of  Ovid  : 

nie  NEFASTUS  erit,  per  quern  tria  verba  silentur : 
Fastus  erit,  per  quern  lege  licebit  agi. 

Ovid.    Ftut.  lib.  i.  rer.  47. 

There  were,  moreover,  certain  days  on  which  justice 
might  be  administered  for  one  part  of  the  day,  and  not 
for  another.  These  were  called  intercisi  ;  and  besides 
them,  there  were  certain  days,  termed  comitiales,  on 
which  the  Roman  people  held  Comiiia  or  assemblies  in 
the  Campus  Martius,  for  the  election  of  magistrates,  or 
for  discussing  the  affairs  of  the  Republic.  Further, 
there  were  certain  days,  on  which  a  certain  priest  was 
present  at  such  assemblies,  who  was  termed  Rex 
Sacrorum,  or  Rex  Sacrificulus,  because  he  was  appointed 
(after  the  expulsion  of  Tarquin)  to  perform  the  sacred 
'  rites  which  the  Kings  of  Rome  used  to  celebrate. 
And  lastly  on  some  stated  days  in  the  year,  they  were 
accustomed  to  cleanse,  and  carry  out  dung  from  the 
temple  of  Vesta,  which  was  done  with  so  much  cere- 
mony, that  it  was  not  deemed  lawful  on  that  day  to 
try  any  causes.  These  particulars  being  premised,  it 
will  not  be  difficult  to  understand  the  abbreviations 
contained  in  the  second  column  :  thus,  the  letter  N., 
denotes  Dies  Nefastus,  a  day  on  which  justice  could 
not  be  administered  ;    F.  signifies  Dies  Fastus,  or  a 


court-day ;  F.  P.,  or  Fastus  prund  parte  diei,  denotes   CALEK- 
that  the  court  of  the  Praetor  sat  on  the  former  part  of     ^'^*^* 
the  day  i    N.  P.,  or  Nefastus  primd  parte  (Uei,  that  the  **'^.'"'*^ 
court  did  not  sit  on  the  former  part  of  the  day  3  £.  N., 
or  Enddercisus  vel  Intercisus,  that  the  court  sat  only 
on  certain  hours  in  the  day  ;    C,  that  the  assemblies^ 
termed  Comitia,  were  then  held.  The  letters  Q.  R.  C.F., 
or  Quando  Rex  Comitiavit,  Fas,  denote  that  the  court 
sat  after  the  Rex  Sacrorum  had  been  present  at  the 
Comitia  ;  and  lastly,  the  letters  Q.  S.  D.  F.,  or  Quando 
Sterols  Delatum,  Fas,  signify  that  the  court  sat  imme* 
diately  after  the  dung  had  been  carried  out  of  the 
temple  of  Vesta. 

3.  The  third  column  contains  the  celebrated  divi-> 
sion  of  the  days  of  the  month  into  Calends,  Nones, 
and  Ides,  which  has  already  been  noticed. 

'  4.  In  the  fourth  column  is  given  the  succession  of 
the  days  of  the  months,  in  Arabic  numbers  or  figures. 
These  were  not  known  to  the  Romans,  but  have  been 
inserted  here,  in  order  to  enable  the  reader  the  better 
to  compare  the  ancient  mode  of  computing  time,  with 
that  now  in  use  among  us. 

The  last  column  contains  memoranda  concerning 
the  religion  of  the  Romans ;  such  as  the  festivals, 
sacrifices,  games,  ceremonies,  fortunate  or  unfortunate 
days,  as  also  the  beg^nnin^  of  the  signs  of  the  zodiac, 
the  tour  cardinal  points  of  the  year,  which  constitute 
the  four  seasons. of  the  year,  the  rising  and  setting  of 
the  stars,  &c.  These  were  much  observed  by  the 
ancients,  who  for  a  long  time  made  use  of  them  to 
denote  the  difference  of  the  seasons  instead  of  a  Calen- 
dar ;  at  least«  until  it  was  reduced  into  a  more  regular 
form  by  the  correction  of  Julius  Caesar. 


Ntoid. 
Lettera. 

Dayi. 

CalendSf 
ftc. 

1 

JANUARY 
Vnvzm  THx  piotkctiom  or 

JV3tO, 

Nand. 
LetCon. 

Says. 

Calends, 
Ac. 

I 

FEBRUARY 

UmDZB     THX    PBOTXCTION    OW 
NXPTUKX. 

A 

!f. 

Calkniw. 

Sacred  toJanut,  ia  whose  bonoar 

H 

jy. 

Calends. 

Sacred   to  Juno  Sospita,  to  Ju- 

the Agonalia  were  celebrated, tc 

piter,  to  Hercules,  to  Diana. 
The  Lucaria. 

Juno,  to  Jopiter,  and  toiEtcu- 

lapius. 

A 

AT. 

IV. 

9 

B 

F. 

IV.  JVoji. 

9 

An  nnfortuQAte  day  {dies  ater,) 

B 

iV. 

III. 

3 

Lyra  sets,  and  the  middle  of  Leo. 

C 

C. 

III. 

8 

Cancer  set*. 

C 

iV. 

Pridie. 

4 

D 

C. 

Pridie, 

4 

Lyra  rises.  Aqnila  sets  at  night. 

D 

iV. 

NONBS. 

5 

Aquarius  rises. 

£ 

F. 

NONKS. 

5 

£ 

N. 

VIII. 

6 

F 

r. 

VIIL 

6* 

F 

N. 

vn. 

7 

0 

c. 

vn. 

7 

G 

iV. 

VI. 

8 

H 

c. 

VI. 

8 

Sacrifices  to  Jantu. 

H 

AT. 

V. 

9 

The  beginning  of  Spring. 

A 

V. 

9 

The  Agonalia. 

A 

N. 

IV. 

10 

B 

E.N, 

IV. 

10 

The  middle  of  Winter. 

B 

N. 

UI. 

11 

The  Genialic  games.     Arcturus 

C 

N,P. 

III. 

11 

The     Carmentalia     festival    in 

rises. 

honour  of  Jaturnos. 

C 

N, 

Pridie. 

19 

D 

C. 

Pridie, 

19 

The  Compitalia. 

D 

N,P. 

Ides, 

18 

Sacred  to  Fannus  and  Jupiter.  The 

£ 

N,P. 

Ipes. 

13 

The  Trumpeters  promenade  the 

defeat  and  death  of  the  Fabii. 

city  in  the  habits  of  women. 

£ 

C, 

XVI. 

14 

Corrus,  Crater,  and  the  Serpent 

F 

E,N, 

XIX.  Cal. 

14 

rises. 

G 

XVIII. 

15 

The   Carmentalia  in  honour  of 

F 

N,P, 

XV. 

15 

The  Lupercalia. 

Porrima  and  Postverta. 

G  . 

E.S. 

XIV. 

16 

The  Sun  in  Pisces. 

H 

C. 

XVII. 

16 

Sacred  to  Concord.     The  San  in 

H 

N.P, 

XIII. 

17 

The  Quirinalia. 

Aquarius. 

A 

C, 

XII. 

18 

The  Fornicalia.  The  Fenlia.  To 

A 

C. 

XVI. 

17 

the  Gods  Manes. 

B 

c. 

XV. 

18 

B 

C. 

XI. 

19 

C 

c. 

XIV. 

1.9 

C 

C, 

X. 

90 

D 

c. 

xni. 

SO 

D 

F, 

IX. 

91 

To  the  goddess  Muta  or  Laranda. 

£ 

c. 

XII. 

91 

£ 

C, 

VIII. 

99 

The  CharUtia. 

F 

c. 

XI. 

22 

1 

F 

N.P. 

vn. 

93 

The  Terminalia. 

G 

c. 

X. 

93  Lyra  sets. 

94  FesH  Sementinii  or  the  feut  of 

G 

N. 

VI. 

94 

The  flight  of  the  Kings  (Regi- 

H 

c. 

IX. 

fugium.) 
The  arrival  of  the  Swallows.  Arc- 

Seed-time. 

H 

C. 

V. 

95 

A 

c. 

VIII. 

95 

turus  rues  at  night. 

B 

c. 

VII. 

96' 

A 

E.N. 

IV. 

96 

C 

a 

VI. 

97 

Sacred  to  Castor  and  PoUmc 

B 

N.P. 

III. 

97 

The£quiria  in  theCampnsMartint. 
The  Tarquins  oyercome. 

D 

c. 

V. 

98 

C 

C. 

Pridie, 

98 

E 

F. 

IV. 

99  The  EquiriH  in  the  CaDipni  Mar- 
tiat.    ThePacalia. 

F 

F. 

III. 

ao  FidicalaMU. 

G 

F. 

Pridie. 

81 

A  Sacrifice  to   the  Dii  Penates, 

the  Protectors  of  the  City. 

,1        , 

CALBNDAB. 
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CAI£N. 

iKuid. 

^iLetten. 

Pays. 

Calonds, 
ftc. 

I 

MARCH 
Unpib  the  paoTECTiON  or 

MiNKRTA. 

Nund. 
Letters. 

Days. 

Calends 

1 

MAY 

UNDSaTHK  PBOTICTION  OvApOLLO. 

1      D 

JVIP. 

Calenos. 

The  Matronalia.    To  Man,  the 

A 

A. 

Calenps. 

Sacrifice  to  Bona  Dea.  llieLara- 

feast  of  Ancylia. 

ria.    Capella  rises. 

B 

F. 

VL 

2 

B 

F. 

VL 

9 

The  Compitalia. 

F 

C. 

V. 

3 

The  second  Pisces  sets. 

C 

a 

V. 

3 

The  Centaur  and  the  Hyades  iise. 

O 

C. 

IV. 

4 

D 

E.^. 

IV. 

4 

H 

C. 

lU, 

5 

Arcturus  sets.  Viudemiktor  rises. 

£ 

C. 

HI. 

5 

Lyra  rises. 

Cancer  rises. 

F 

c. 

Pridie. 

6 

The  middle  of  Scorpio  sets. 
The  Vergilia  (or  Pleiades)  rise. 

A 

M. 

Pridie. 

€ 

Vestalia.  Julius  Caesar  made  Pon- 

G 

A. 

Nones. 

7 

tifex  Maximus. 

H 

F. 

VIU. 

8 

B 

F. 

Nones. 

7 

Pegasus  rises.  To  Ve-Jupiter. 

A 

A. 

VII. 

9 

TheLemnria  orRemuria  for  three 

C 

F. 

VIII, 

8 

Corona  rises. 

days,  during  which  it  was  un- 

D 

C. 

VU. 

9 

Orion  rises.  The  Northern  Pisces 
rises. 

B 

c. 

VI. 

10 

lucky  to  marry.  The  Luminaria. 

E 

C. 

VI. 

10 

C 

A. 

V. 

11 

Orion  s«%ts. 

F 

C. 

V. 

11 

D 

A. 

IV. 

19 

Festival  in  honour  of  Mars,  the 

6 

C. 

IV. 

19 

Arenger,  in  the  Circus. 

H 

Jf.M 

III. 

13 

The  opening  of  the  Sea. 

E 

A. 

III. 

13 

Beginning  of  Summer. 

A 

a;  P. 

Pridie. 

14 

Second  Equiria  near  the  Tiber, 
or  on   Mount  CbUus    if  the 

F 

C. 

Pridie. 

14 

Taurus  rises.  Sacrifices  toMercury. 

O 

A.  P. 

Ides. 

15 

Sacrifices  to  Jupiter.  Feast  of  the 

waters  are  high. 

Merchants.    Lyra  rises. 

B 

iV.P. 

Ides. 

15 

To  Anna  Perenna.    Scorpio  sets. 

H 

F. 

XVII* 

16 

C 

F. 

XVII. 

16 

a 

A 

C. 

XVI, 

17 

% 

D 

iVlP. 

XVI. 

17 

The   Liberalia   or    Bacchanalia. 

B 

C. 

XV. 

18 

The  A||[onalia. 
The  Sun  m  Aries. 

C 

C. 

XIV. 

19 

The  Sun  in  Gemini. 

B 

c. 

XV. 

18 

D 

C. 

XIII. 

90 

F 

AT. 

XIV. 

19 

The  greater  Qninquatria,  which 
lasted  five  days. 

£ 

N.P. 

XII. 

91 

TheAgonaliaof  Janos.  The  Dog- 
star  rises. 

O 

c. 

xm. 

90 

^ 

F 

n!p. 

XI. 

99 

H 

c. 

XII. 

91 

Pegasus  sets  in  the  morning. 

O 

X. 

93 

The  Ferise  of  Vulcan.    TheTobi- 

A 

JV. 

XI. 

99 

F. 

lustrinm.  . 

B 

iV.P. 

X. 

93 

The  Tubilostrinm. 

H 

IX. 

94 

C 

F. 

IX. 

94 

A 

C. 

vin. 

95 

To  Fortuna  Pnblica.  Aquila  rises. 

D 

C. 

VIII. 

95 

The  Hilaria.  The  Vernal  Eqninoz. 

B 

c. 

VU. 

26* 

Arcturus  sets. 

B 

C. 

VU. 

96 

m 

g 

c. 

VL 

97 

The  Hyades  rise. 

F 

JV.P. 

VI. 

97 

c. 

V. 

98 

O 

C. 

V. 

98 

The  Megalesla. 

£ 

c. 

IV. 

99 

H 

c. 

IV. 

99 

F 

c. 

IIL 

30 

A 

c. 

III. 

SO 

To  Janusy  to  Concord,  to  Sains, 
and  to  Pax. 

O 

c. 

Pridie. 

81 

B 

c. 

Pridie. 

31   To  Diana  or  the  Moon,  upon  the 
Aventine  Moant. 

Niad, 

Da^B. 

Calendtf, 
Ac. 

APRIL 

UhDIB   the    PBOTICTIOll  OF 
VXMUS. 

Nand. 
Letters. 

Days. 

Calends, 
Ac. 

JUNE 

UirnsB  TRB  PROTBcnox  or 

Maacusr. 

C 

a: 

Cai«bnds. 

~ 

Sacrifices  to  Venus,  and  to  For- 
tuna  Virilis. 

H 

A. 

Calends. 

1 

To  Juno    Moneta,   Tempestas* 
The  Fabaria. 

D 

c. 

IV. 

9 

The  Pleiades  set. 

A 

F. 

IV. 

9 

Festival  in  honour  of  Mars. 

B 

c. 

lU. 

3 

B 

C. 

UI. 

3 

To  Bellona. 

F 

c. 

Pridie. 

4 

C 

C. 

Pridie. 

4 

To  Hercules. 

O 

Nones. 

5 

The  Megalesian  games,  in  honour 

D 

A. 

Nones. 

5 

To  Fides.  To  Jupiter  Sponsor. 

of  the  Mother  of  the  Gods,  for 

£ 

A. 

VIU. 

6 

To  VesU. 

eight  days. 
To  Fortuna  Publica  Primigenia. 

P 

A. 

VU. 

7 

Piscatoria,  or  festival  of  fishermen 

H 

W.F. 

VIII. 

6 

in  the  Campus  Martins. 

A 

jv: 

VII. 

7 

The  birth  of  Apollo  and  Diana. 

6 

A. 

VL 

8 

The  Vestalia.  Asses  are  crowned. 

B 

a: 

VI. 

8 

Libra  and  Oiion  set. 

H 

A. 

V. 

9 

C 

A. 

V. 

9 

A 

A. 

IV. 

10 

The  Matralia. 

D 

JV. 

IV. 

10 

Ludi  Circentes  or  games  in  the 
Circus^ 

B 
C 

A. 
A. 

lU. 
Pridie. 

11 
19 

S 

iV. 

in. 

11 

D 

A.  P. 

Ides. 

13 

To  Jupiter  Inrictus.    The  lesser 

F 

A': 

Pridie. 

19 

The  Mother  of  the  Gods  brought 

to  Rome.  Cerealia  for  eight  days. 

To  Jupiter   the  Victorious.    To 

B 

A. 

XVUL 

14 

Quinquatria.  Beginning  of  heat. 

G 

A.  p. 

Idem. 

13 

P 

IQ.S.  . 
iD.F.  ] 

XVII. 

15 

The  Temple  of  Vesta  cleansed. 

Liberty. 

The  Hyades  rise.  , 

H 

A. 

xvin. 

14 

G 

C. 

XVL 

16 

A 

A.  P. 

XVII, 

15 

The  Fordicidia  or  Fordicalia. 

H 

a 

XV. 

17 

Orion  rises. 

B 

A. 

XVI. 

16 

The  Hyades  set. 

A 

c. 

XIV. 

18 

The  whole  Dolphin  rises. 

C 

A. 

XV. 

17 

B 

c. 

XIII. 

19 

To  Minerva  upon  Mount  Aven- 

I> 

A. 

;xiv. 

18 

TheEquiria  in  tbeCircusMaximus. 

tine.  The  Sun  in  Cancer. 

£ 

A. 

XIII. 

19 

The  Sun  ill  Taurus. 

C 

c. 

XII. 

90 

Sacrifice  to  Summanus.  Ophiu- 

F 

A. 

XII. 

90 

The  Palilia.     The  foundation  of 
Rome. 

D 

'  c. 

XL 

91 

cus  rises. 

G 

A.  P. 

XI. 

91 

£ 

a 

X. 

99 

H 

A. 

X. 

99 

Tlie  first  Vinalia  to  Jupiter  and 

F 

c. 

IX. 

93 

' 

Venus. 

G 

c. 

VIU. 

34 

To  Fortuna  Fortis.  The  Summer 

A 

A.  P. 

IX. 

93 

Solstice. 

B 

C. 

VIU. 

94 

H 

c. 

VII. 

95 

C 

A.  P. 

VU. 

95 

The  Robigalta.  Aries  seU.    The 

A 

c. 

VL 

96 

The  Ginlle  of  Orion  rises. 

middle  of  Spring. 

B 

c. 

V. 

27 

ro  Jupiter  Stator.  TheLararia. 
To    Quiriaus    on    the   Quirinal 

D 

F. 

vt. 

96 

The  Dog-star  rises. 

C 

c. 

IV. 

98    ' 

B 

C7. 

V. 

97 

Feris  Latins  on  Mons  Sacer. 

Mount. 

F 

A.  P. 

IV. 

98 

The  Floralia  for  six  days. 

D 

c\ 

IIL 

99 

G 

C, 

UI. 

99 

E 

c. 

Pridie. 

30    ' 

Fo    Hercules    and    tha  Muses, 

.  H 

C. 

Pridie. 

30 

ToVesU  Pftlatina.  The  first  Pa- 

Populifngium. 

■ 

^M 

rentalia. 

CALEN- 
DAR. 


▼OL.  SIX* 


ISO 


CALENDAR. 


CAL«N* 

r— 

mmammm 

^ 

CALEN 

DAR. 

1  Ntmd. 
iLetten. 

Dayt. 

CalenAi, 

QUIlfnU8(oRJULY> 

UmDZR  TMB   PROTZCTIOn    OP 

1  Nund. 
Letters. 

Bays. 

Calends^ 
Ac. 

BBPTEMBER 
UKDsa  TUX  pRorsctiex  ov 

YULCAR. 

DAR. 

1    F 

N. 

Calends, 

1 

Day  of  remoTing  from  one  house 

D 

N. 

Calinm. 

1 

to  another. 

E 

N, 

IV. 

9 

6 

K. 

VI. 

fi 

F 

N.P. 

UI 

a 

TheDionysia. 

H 

N. 

V. 

s 

6 

C, 

PHdie,^ 

4 

w 

A 

N.P. 

IV. 

4 

Corona  sets  in  the  morniAg.  The 

H 

F. 

NoifES* 

5 

Hyades  rise. 

A 

F. 

vm. 

6 

A  sacrifice  ot  a  nm  and  m  black 

B 

N. 

m. 

5 

sheep  to  Erebus. 

C 

N, 

Pridie. 

6 

The  Ludi  ApoUinar^iy  which  last 
for  eight  days. 

B 

C. 

VII. 

7 

w 

C 

C. 

VI. 

8 

D 

JV. 

NoifES. 

7 

The  Caprotine  Nones  in  honour  of 

D 

C. 

V. 

9 

Juno.  Maid  servants' festival. 

£ 

C. 

IV. 

10 

tlie  head  of  Medusa  risesi* 

E 

JV. 

VIII. 

8 

Vitulatio,  or  wanton  rejoicings. 

F 

C. 

ni. 

11 

The  middle  of  Virgo  rises. 

F 

iV. 

VII, 

9 

Cepheas  rises  at  night. 

The  Etesian  winds  oegin  to  blow. 

O 

N. 

Pnaie. 

19 

The  middle  of  Arctarus  rises. 

6 

c. 

VI, 

10 

H 

N,P. 

Ides. 

la 

Dedication  of  the  Capitol.    Kali 

H 

c 

V. 

11 

fined  by  the  Prfetor*  The  Swal- 

A 

A. 

IV. 

19 

To  Fortuna  Muliebrlt. 

* 

lows  depart. 

B 

If,  P. 

III. 

13 

A 

F. 

xvm. 

14 

The  trial  of  horses. 

C 

C. 

PridU 

14 

The  Mercuritlia,  aniBiliLet  for  six 
dsys. 

B 

JV. 

XVIL 

15 

The  great  Circeftsian  games  for 
fife  days. 

D 

c. 

Ides. 

15 

To  Castor  and  PolluS 

C 

c. 

XVI. 

16 

£ 

F, 

XVII. 

16 

Proeyon  rises. 

'ilie  fatal  dajr  of  the  BitUe  of  AHia. 

D 

c. 

XV. 

17 

F 
O 

C. 

XVI. 
XV. 

17 
IB 

£ 
F 

c. 
c. 

XIV. 
XIII. 

IB 
19 

SpioaVirginis  rises  in  tke  moraing. 
The  Sun  in  Libra. 

H 

N,P, 

XIV. 

19 

TbeLacaria* 

6 

c. 

XII. 

90 

The  birth  of  Romulus.  Blereatus 

A 

c. 

XIII, 

90 

(or  Mercurialia)  for  four  days. 

B 

c. 

XII. 

91 

H 

c. 

XI. 

91 

*                                            •                   '                                                       w 

C 

c. 

XI. 

2S 

A 

c. 

X. 

99 

AigoandPiscoslet. 

D 

N. 

X. 

98 

B 

N.P. 

IX. 

^ 

£ 

N,P. 

IX. 

94 

The  Neptunalia.   Regains  rises. 
The  Furinalia. 

C 

C. 

VIII. 

94 

The  autumnal  equinox. 

F 

C. 

D 

C. 

vu. 

96 

To  Venus.  To  Saturn.  To  Mania. 

O 

vin. 

95 

TbeCircenskn  g«mes>  for  six  days. 

E 

6\ 

VI. 

96 

C. 

VII. 

96 

Canicula  rises. 

IT 

C. 

V. 

97 

To  Venus  Oeaitriz.  ^o  jPortuna 

H 

C. 

VI. 

97 

Redux. 

A 

C. 

V. 

98 

O 

C. 

IV. 

98 

B 

C, 

IV. 

99 

H 

F. 

lU. 

90 

C 

C. 

UI. 

SO 

Aauilasets.  . 

A 

C, 

Pridie. 

SO 

A  feast  to  MiiMita.  The  Meditri- 

D 

C. 

Pridie. 

81 

• 

•    •     •  > 

naUa. 

Letteri. 

Days. 

Ct]«ad0 

8HTILI8  (om  AUGUST) 

UnDBR  the  PaOTBCTlON  or  CXBBS. 

Lctt«Tll. 

Bays. 

Csl«nds, 
&c. 

1 

OCTOBER 
UNaiE  TBI  raoTicTiOH  Or  Haes. 

£ 

iV. 

Calends 

1 

To  Spes>  (or  Hope.}  To  Mb*. 

B 

AT. 

Calends. 

• 

C 

F. 

VI. 

9 

F 

c. 

rv. 

9 

• 

D 

C. 

V. 

8 

6 

c. 

m. 

8 

£ 

C. 

IV. 

4 

Bootes  sets  in  the  momiikg. 

H 

c. 

PHdie^ 

4 

Hie  middle  oi  Lto  riiei* 

F 

C. 

in. 

5 

I'  - 

A 

F. 

Nones. 

6 

O 

C. 

Pridie, 

6 

To  the  DU  MtlMs. 

B 

F. 

VIII. 

6 

H 

F, 

NONBS 

7 

C 

a 

VII. 

7 

A 

F, 

vin. 

8 

The  bright  stv  Corona  rises. 

D 

c. 

VI. 

8 

To  Sol  Indiges,  on  the  Qnirinal 

B 

C. 

vu. 

9 

Mount. 

C 

C. 

VI. 

10 

TheRamalia. 

£ 

JV.P. 

V. 

9 

D 

C. 

V. 

11 

TheMeditrinalig. 

F 

c. 

IV. 

10 

To  Opis  and  Ceres. 

To  Hercules^     Lyra  sets.    The 

E 

N.P, 

IV. 

19 

G 

c. 

lU- 

11 

F 

N,P. 

lU. 

IS 

The  FontinaliE.  To  Jnpiter  libe- 

berinuing of  Autumn. 
The  Lignapesia. 

rator,  games  for  three  days. 

H 

c. 

Pridie. 

13 

O 

N.P, 

Pridie. 

14 

▲ 

iV.P. 

Ides. 

18 

To  Diana,  in  the  Arician  Wood. 
To  Vertumnus.  Festival  of  do- 

H 

N.P. 

Ides. 

15 

The  Merchants'  sacrifice  to  Mer- 

cnrr. 
ThePlebdsn  games.  Arctsnis  sets. 

A 

F. 

xvn. 

16 

B 

F. 

XIX. 

14 

B 

C. 

XVI. 

17 

C 

c. 

xvin. 

15 

Dolphin  rises  in  the  morning. 

C 

C. 

XV. 

18 

D 

c. 

XVII. 

16 

D 

N,P. 

XIV. 

19 

The  ArmilustriulD. 

£ 

JV./». 

XVI. 

17 

The  Portnmnalia.  To  Janus. 

E 

C. 

XIIL 

9P 

• 

F 

c. 

XV. 

18 

The  Consualia.  Rapeof  the  Sabine 
Virgins. 

F 

C. 

XU. 

91 

Games  for  ftmrdayi;  TlieSoBin 
Scorpio. 

1 

G 

F.P, 

XIV. 

19 

G 

C. 

XI. 

99 

H 

c. 

XIIL 

90 

The  latter  Vinalia. 

H 

C. 

X. 

93 

To  liber  Fftter,  ^IVmnif  Mtt^ 

1 

A 

JV.P. 

XII. 

91 

The  Vinalia  Ruslica. 

A 

C. 

IX. 

94 

B 

JB.JV. 

XI. 

99 

The  Vulcanalia,    in  th«  Circus 

B 

C. 

VIU. 

95 

1 

flaminius. 

C 

C. 

vu. 

96 

Cancer  rises. 

1 

C 

JV./». 

X, 

93 

D 

C. 

VL 

97 

Games  in  honoiar  of  Victory. 

D 

c. 

IX. 

94 

£ 

c. 

V. 

98 

The  lesser  Mysteries.      The  Ver- 

£ 

JV.P. 

VIII. 

95 

The  Opi  cdnsivai  or  octave  of  the 

gilieset. 

Consualia. 

P 

c. 

IV. 

99 

- 

F 

€?. 

vn. 

96 

G 

c. 

UI. 

30 

A  sacrifice  to  Bacchoi.  Tlie  9%riK 

O 

iV.P. 

VI. 

97 

The  Vnlturnalla. 

of  Vertumnns. 

1 

H 

AT.P. 

V. 

98 

To  Victory.    Sagittft  setfc  End  of 
the  Etcsiah  Winds. 

H 

c. 

PrtMe 

81 

Arcturos  sets.                        , 

1 

A 

F. 

IV. 

99 

1 

B 

F. 

in. 

80 

The  ornaments  of  Cores  showtt. 

C 

C. 

PridU. 

81 

Andromeda' rises. 

■ 

.  • 

1 
1 

C  A  X^  E  N  D  A  B. 


151 


OAK. 


rfOBfla 


B 
C 
D 

E 
F 
O 
H 
A 
B 
C 
O 
B 
¥ 
6 

H 
A 

B 


D 

£ 

F 
O 
U 
A 
B 
C 
JD 
B 
F 


Bays. 


F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
C, 
C. 

c. 

c. 
c. 
c. 

F. 
C. 
C. 

C. 

c. 
c. 


C. 

c. 
c. 
c 
c. 
c. 
c. 
c. 


Calend», 


Galinps. 
IV. 

III. 

Pridie. 

NON£S, 

VIII. 

VII. 

VI. 

V. 

IV. 

HI. 

PridU. 

Ides. 

xvin. 

XVII. 

XVL 

XV. 

XIV. 

xnL 
xn. 

XL 
X. 

uc 

vm. 

VII. 
VI. 
V. 
IV. 

III. 

Pridte. 


NOVBMBBR 

TTlfDIETBB  PftOTSCTlOM  07  DlA.lf  A. 


9 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

U 

IS 

14 

15 

16 
17 
18 

19 

80 
81 

99 

88 
94 

95 
96 
97 
98 
99 

ao 


Circenaian  gtmes,     B«&qaet  of 

Jupiter. 
Arctunu  sets  at  night. 
Fidicula  met  in  tbe  morning. 

The  Neptaaalia. 


Scorpio  rises  with  a  clear  light. 
The  heginning  of  Winter. 

The  Veigiliaaet. 

The  Lectisternia. 

Plebmn  gamoi  in  the  Girciv  for 

three  dajs. 
Tbe  end  ox  seed-tbne. 

Merortvi  or  open  mariiet  for  three 
days.  The  Sun  in  Sagittariiu. 

Supper  of  the  priests  in  honour  of 
Cyhele. 

The  liberalia.  Lepus  sets  in  the 

morning. 
To  Pinto  and  Proserpine. 

Bruxnalia  for  three  days. 
Canicula  sets. 


Noad. 
Letters. 


O 
H 
A 
B 
C 
D 
E 
F 
O 
H 
A 

B 
C 
D 
£ 
P 
O 
H 

A 
B 
C 
D 
E 
P 
O 

H 
A 


B 
C 
D 
£ 


Days. 


N. 


F. 
C. 

C. 

c. 

c. 
c, 

N.P. 

B.P. 

JV.P. 

F. 
N.P. 

0. 

a 

N,P. 

C, 
N.P. 

C. 
N.P. 

C. 

C, 

C. 

c. 


c. 

F, 
F. 
C, 


Calends, 
Ac. 


Calends. 
IV. 

m. 

PHdU. 

Nones. 

VIII. 

VIL 

VI. 

V. 

IV, 

ni. 

Pridie, 

Ides. 

XIX. 

XVIU. 

XVII. 

XVI. 

XV. 

XIV. 

xm. 
xu. 

XI. 

X. 

IX. 

vni. 

VII, 
VI. 


V. 
IV. 

III. 

Pridie, 


I 
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DECEMBER 

Undie  TBI  PBOTBCTioir  or  Testa. 


CALBK- 
1>AR. 


To  Fortuna  Moliehris. 


To  Minerra  and  Neptnne. 
The  Faunalia. 

The  middle  of  Sagittarius  sets 
Aquila  rises  in  the  morning. 

To  Juno  Jagalis. 

The^f^nalia.  The  fourteen  Hal- 
cyonian  days. 

The  Equina  or  Hone  Race. 
The  Bmmalia. 
The  Consualia. 

The  Saturnalia,  for  five  days. 

Cygnus  rises.  The  Son  in  Capri- 
corn. 

Tbe  Opalia. 

Tbe  Sigillaria,  for  two  days. 

The  AngeroBiiUa. 

The  Lararia. 

Peris  of  Jupiter.  TheLaurentalia. 

The  Jurendia. 

Tbe  end  of  the  Bmmalia.  The 
winter  solstice. 

Sacrifices  to  Fhcebus  ft)r  three 
days.  The  Dolphin  rises  in  the 
morning. 

Aquila  sets  at  night. 
Ganioola  sets  at  night. 


Tbe  principal  fiestivala  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
Calendar,  are  described  under  their  respective  articles 
in  the  HiscellaneouB  and  Lexicographical  dirision  of 
this  work. 

ilLOfthe  Greek  Calendar. 

£ach  of  the  numerous  republics  into  which  Greece 
was  divided,  assigned  different  names  to  the  twelve 
months  of  the  year.  Most  of  these  names  were  gra- 
dually lost^  either  when  the  Greelcs^  on  being  sub- 
fugated  by  the  RomanSj  adopted  the  usages  of  their 
conquerors^  or  when  those  republics  were  themselves 
destroyed  by  the  invasions  of  the  barbarians.  The 
names  of  the  Athenian  and  Syro-Macedonian  months 
only  have  come  down  to  our  time. 

In  the  heroic  ages  of  Greece^  indeed^  the  years  were 
numbered  by  the  return  of  seed-time  and  harvest ;  the 
day  not  then  being  divided  into  equal  portions.  In  the 
time  of  Homer  lunar  months  were  in  use  ;  but  there 
was  no  settled  form  of  months  and  years,  until  Thaies 
the  Milesian  observed  that  the  lunar  revolution  never 
exceeded  thirty  days,  and  appointed  twelve  months  of 
thirty  days  each,  by  which  the  year  was  made  to  con- 
sist of  ^60  days.  To  reduce  these  months  to  an  agree- 
is^nt  wi8«  the  revolution  of  the  sun,  he  intercalated 
tbiity  days^t  the  end  of  every  two  years.  Afterwards, 
Solon  obserVfj  ^j^^^  ^jj^   course  of  the  moon  was 
finished  in  ^^^*v-nine  days  and  a  half  j  and  he  there- 
fore appointed  x^^   ^lie  moaths  should  alternately 
consist  of  twenty-Is-  ^nd  of  thirty  days.  Thus  a  year 
of  twelve  months  wd^educed  to  364  days,  which  fcU 
short  of  the  soto  year  ^  ^j^^^^  ^j        ^^  ^  quarter. 
To  reconcile  this  differt       ^      ^^  ^^  ^^^    ^^^ 
(rerpiUTfipi^,)  was  mventcv    ^^^  ^^^  ^^  g^^  ^ 
which  an  intercalated  month  .  ^wenty-two  days  seems 


to  have  been  added  3  and,  after  the  expiration  of  the 
two  following  years,  another  month  was  intercalated, 
consisting  of  twenty-three  days.  It  being  subsequently 
discovered  that  the  forty-five  days  added  by  Solon  to 
his  period  of  four  years,  and  containing  a  fuU  lunar 
month  and  a  half,  would  occasion  the  cycle  to  end  in 
the  midst  of  a  lunar  month  ;  in  order  to  remedy  this 
inconvenience  a  term  of  eight  years,  (oirracnjpU,)  was 
instituted,  instead  of  the  former  cycle  of  four  years, 
to  which  three  entire  lunar  months  were  added  at 
several  times.  After  this  cycle  of  eight  years,  no  alter- 
ation was  made  until  the  time  of  Meton,  b.  c.  432 ; 
who,  having  observed  that  the  motions  of  the  sun  and 
moon  fell  short  of  each  other  by  some  hours,  invented 
a  cycle  of  nineteen  years>  ^iyyeoKmiScKacrffpU,)  in  which 
term  the  sun  having  finished  nine  revolutions,  and  the 
moon  two  hundred  and  thirty-five  lunations,  they  both 
returned  to  the  same  position  in  which  they  had  been 
nineteen  years  before.  This  Calendar  of  Meton  was 
regarded  with  great  admiration  by  the  Athenians,  and 
appeared  to  be  contrived  with  so  much  skill,  that  it 
was  universally  adopted  throughout  Greece.  It  being 
afterwards  discovered  that  he  had  committed  an  error, 
which  in  seventy  or  eighty  years  would  amount  to  a 
day,  this  mistake  was  in  a  great  measure  rectified  by 
a  cycle  of  seventy-six  years  contrived  by  the  astrono- 
mer Calippus,  B.  c.  330,  and  still  more  completely^ 
about  two  centuries  later,  by  one  of  double  that  time, 
invented  by  the  celebrated  mathematician  and  astro* 
nomer  Hipparchus. 

Before  the  age  of  Meton,  the  Greek  Calendar  was  so 
erroneous,  and  the  months  moved  so  often  from  one 
season  to  another,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  dis^- 
cover  the  precise  time  of  the  year,  at  which  the  events 
related  by  ancient  historians  actually  happened.    In 
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CALENDAR. 


CALEN-  confte«]uonce  of  that  astronomer's  corrections  of  the 
DAR.  Calendar,  the  Athenian  year  always  began  with  the 
^rst  new  moon  after  the  summer  solstice,  and  the 
period  to  which  any  writer  alludes  may  be  easily  and 
exactly  ascertained. 

The  Attic  year  consisted  of  twelve  months,  which 
contained  alternately  thirty  and  twenty-nine  days  3  the 
months  of  thirty  days  preceded  those  of  twenty -nine.  The 
former  were  termed  rXijpet^,  or  full,  and  BexaipOivoi, 
(from  ietca,  ten,  and  </)0lvu,  I  destroy,)  as  ending  upon 
the  tenth  day  j  the  latter  were  called  koiXoi,  or  hollow, 
and  €va(f>0ivol,  as  ending  on  the  ninth  day.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  names  and  order  of  the  Attic  months. 

1.  HsGATOMBjtoN,  (EKarofipatuv,)  30  days.  It  began 
on  the  first  new  moon  after  the  summer  solstice,  which 
answered  to  the  two  or  three  last  days  of  the  Roman 
June  and  the  chief  part  of  July.  This  month  derived  its 
name  from  the  hecatombs  offered  at  the  renewal  of  the 
year,  to  propitiate  the  Gods  in  favour  of  the  Republic. 
Its  ancient  name  was  Kpovio^  or  Kpoifiivv,  from  Kpovta, 


9.  ELAPHEBOLioy,  (EXfl^jy^oXtojj/,)  SO  days  ;  Febru-    CALEN- 
ary  and  March.  DAR. 

10.  MuNYCHioN,  {Movwxtofv,)  29  days  J  March  and  "'■^'V"*^ 
April. 

11.  THARGELio>r,  (Oap'^ifKiwv,)  30  days;   April  ^nd 
May. 

1^.  Skixbofhoriok,  (Sxippofpopiwy,)  29  days ;  May 
and  June. 

The  Athenians  divided  their    months    into   three  DivFsiont 
Bexjp^pa,  or  decades  of  ten  days.    The  first  was  fiifPo%  of  the  Atti 
itrrafUvov  or  apxovrov,  or  the  decade  of  the  beginning  n*****^^*- 
of  the  month  ;  the  second,  fi^vo?  fi^aovuro^,  or  that  of 
the  middle  j  and  the  thilrd,  firivo^  (pOipoifroi,  fravofiivov 
or  Xi;7ovT09,  that  of  the  ending  or  expiring  month.  The 
first  day  of  the  month  was  styled  irpwrtj  iarafievov,  or 
more  frequently  v€op,^via,  because  it  was  then  new 
moon  ',  the  second,  Bevripa  ItrrafUvov,  and  so  on  to  the 
tenth  day.     The  eleventh,  or  first  day  of  the  second 
decade,  was  called  wpwnf  fieaovprot  j  the  twelfth,  ifhv- 
repa  fieffovvrof,  and  SO  on  to  the  twentieth.  In  the  third 


a  festival  of  Saturn  celebrated  in  this  month.    Each  of    decade,  the  mode  of  reckoning  was  inverted ;  and  the 


twenty-first  was  called  BcKarrf  fpOipovtoi ;  the  twenty- 
second,  evparrf  (/>0ivovro9,  and  SO  on  to  the  thirtieth. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  twenty-first  was  styled 
wpumi  iw*  eiicdBt,  the  first  after  the  twentieth;  the 
twenty- second,  hcvripa  err'  eiKdii,  and  in  a  similar  way 
until  the  end  of  the  month.  The  last  day  was  called 
evif  Kai  vca,  the  old  and  the  new,  because  one  half  cf 
it  belonged  to  the  old,  and  the  other  to  the  new  moon. 
(Corsini  Fasti  Attici,  tom.  ii. ;  Gebelin,  Monde  Primitif 
analysd  et  compart, — dans  VHistoire  du  Calendrier  ^ 
Potter's  Arcfutohgia,  book  ii.) 

The  Macedonian  year  commenced  with  the  autumnal  Macedo- 
equinox,  but  concerning  the  number  of  days  in  each  nian  or 
month  we  have  no  accurate  information.   The  months  Syro-Mac 
were  twelve  in  number,  viz.  Calendar. 


the  following  months  in  like  manner  derived  its  name 
from  a  festival  celebrated  in  its  course. 

2.  Metaoeitnion,  (MerarfeiTviwp,)  29  days ;  July 
and  August.  A  festival  of  Apollo. 

5.  BoEDBOuioNj  {BoeSpofuutp,)  30  days ;  August  and 
September. 

4.  Maim ACTER ION,  (MaifiaKnjptwt/,)  29  days  ;  Sep- 
tember and  October.    « 

5.  PuAKBPsioN,  {Uvaife-kltiwv,)  30  days ;  October  and 
November. 

6.  Anthxsterion^  {AtfOea-nipiwv,)  29  days )  January 
and  February. 

7.  PosEiDBON,  (UoffeiBtujv,)  30  days;  November 
and  December. 

8.  Gamelion,  (Ta/Afi\iwv,)  29  days  ',  January  and 
February. 

1.  Gorpieus,  answering  to  the  end  of  September  and  the  chief  part  of  October. 

2.  Hyper-Boercteu8,  (or  the  sowing  1  ^^^^^^ November. 

month) *. .  . .  J 

3.  Dius,  (or  the  month  of  Dios,  i.  e.  \  vr         i,  t^         u 

ofJupitcr)    jNovember   December. 

4.  Apellsus,    (or    the    month    of"\ 

Meetings,)  commenced  at  the  >  December January. 

winter  solstice J 

5.  Audinseus    January February. 

6.  Peritius February March. 

7«  Dystrus March April. 

8.  Xanthicus,  (or  the  Yellow  month,^ 

because  in  this  month  the  earth  f  .     ..  j^ 

was  covered  and  embellished  j    "^        ^' 

with  flowers) J 

9.  Artemisius,  (or  the  month  con-*^ 

secrated    to    Artemisia,   i.  e.  >May June. 

Diana)    J 

10.  Daecius,  (or  the  burning  month)     June July. 

11.  Panemus   July August. 

12.  liiias August < September. 

The  name  of  these  months,  which  at  first  were  twenty-firstverseof  the  same  chapter.  **®°^'.®">s  made 
confined  to  Macedonia,  extended  with  the  conquests  of  of  the  month  Dioscorinthius  -,  but  f„  f,f^o!f«r*i!?*"^^ 
Alexander  the  Great  and  his  successors ;  and  on  being 
adopted  in  Asia,  they  were  known  under  the  appella- 
tion of  the  Syro-Macedonian  months.  (Gebelin,  ut 
supra,  p.  101, 102.)  This  circumstance  illustrates  the 
Apocryphal  15ook  of  Maccabees,  (2  Mace.  ;xi.  30, 38.) 
wherein  the  month  Xanthicus  is  mentioned.    In  the 


of  such  a  month  to  be  found  eithr J*^  the  Syro-Mace- 
donian or  in  any  other  Calendar  '  those  txmes.  Scaliger 
and  Archbishop  Usher  conjer^®  that  it  was  an  inter- 
cahiry  month,  interposed  b  ^^^"  ^^«  «>«°ths  Dystrus 
and  Xanthicus,  in  the^^f;^^/""^^',  ^,^^^  «onth 
Ve-Adar  was  pkced  b-'"*^  ^^"^  ^^  ^isan,  m  the 
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C\LEM-  Jewish  CaWtidar.  Dr.  Prldeaax^  however,  is  of  opinion 
DaR.     that,  as  neither  the  Syrians,  the  Macedonians,  or  the 

^-•^'-^^  Chaldsans  had  any  such  intercalary  month  in  their 
year,  it  is  more  likely  that  Dioscorinthius,  (or  Dios^ 
corus^  as  it  is  in  the  Tulgate  Latin  version,)  was  a 
corrupt  writing  for  the  month  Xanthicus.  (Prideaux^ 
Connection,  part  ii.  sub  anno  163.) 

§  III.  Hebrew  Calendar, 

An  Account  of  the  ancient  Hebrew  Calendar  has 
already  been  given  in  our  second  Dissertation  on  the 
Jewish  Economy,  (vol.  ix.  454.) 

The  present  Jewish  Calendar  was  settled  by  Rabbi 
of  the  Hillel,  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  of  the 
Christian  era.    It  is  constructed  with  great  ingenuity  3 
i^^„    and,  in  the  commencement  of  its  successive  periods  of 
cycles,  the  progression  beyond  the  precise  point  of  the 
tropical  year,  from  which  the  series  begins,  is  not  half 
oT  the  advance  which  was  gained  by  the  Julian  Calen- 
dar in  the  same  time.     This  Calendar  is  founded  on  a 
combination  of  lunar  and  solar  periods.    In  order  that 
the  festival  of  the  new  moon  might  be  celebrated,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  on  the  day  of  the  moon*s  conjunction 
with  the  sun,  the  months  contain  alternately,  for  the 
most  part,  twenty-nine  and  thirty  days.     But,  as  each 
hination  contains  more  than  twenty-nine  days  and  a 
half,  the  excess  renders  it  necessary  to  allot,  in  some 
years,  thirty  days  to  two  successive  months.     As  the 
year  is  never  begun  on  the  ^rst,  the  fourth ,  or  the  sixth 
day  of  the  week,  this  circumstance  causes  further 
Variations  in  the  lengths  of  some  of  the  months.   The 
months  in  which  these  variations  take  place,  are  the 
second  and  third,  (the  eighth  and  ninth  of  the  Old 
Testament  Calendar,)  viz.  Marchesvan  and  Kisleu  ; 
which  contain    sometimes    twenty-nine,    sometimes 
thirty  days  each ;    and  sometimes  there  are  twenty- 
nine  days  in  the  former  and  thirty  in  the  latter. 

Twelve  revolutions  of  the  moon  being  nearly  eleven 
days  short  of  one  revolution  of  the  sun,  if  the  years 


were  wholly  lunar j  each  year  would  begin  so  much  CALEN- 
earlier  than  the  former  j  and  the  months  would  travel , .  ^^^' 
back  through  all  the  seasons  in  regular  and  rapid  pre- 
cession. To  guard  against  this  inconvenience,  every 
second  or  third  year  is  made  an  erobolismic  or  inter- 
calary year,  consisting  of  thirteen  months.  In  these 
years,  the  twelfth  month,  Adar,  is  followed  by  another, 
named  Ve-Adar,  or  the  second  Adar.  In  common  years 
Adar  contains  twenty-nine  days  ;  in  embolismic  years, 
Adar  has  thirty  days,  and  Ve-Adar,  twenty-nine.  The 
variations  in  the  months  Marchesvan  and  Kisleu,  oc* 
curring  both  in  common  and  in  embolismic  years, 
cause  the  modern  Jewish  year  to  be  of  six  different 
lengths.  A  common  year  may  have  353,  354,  or  355 
days;  an  embolismic  year,  383,  384,  or  385  days.  This 
difference  in  the  number  of  days,  and  the  difference  in 
the  day  of  the  week  on  which  the  year  begins,  produce 
fourteen  variations  in  the  form  of  the  year,  and  in  the* 
days  of  the  week  assigned  to  the  festivals  and  fasts. 

Two  hundred  and  thirty  five  lunations  or  revolutions 
of  the  moon,  being  about  equal  to  nineteen  revolutions* 
of  the  sun,  a  cycle  is  formed  of  nineteen  years,  of 
which  twelve  are  common  and  seven  are  embolismic  j 
and,  as  a  repetition  of  the  same  series  of  years  through' 
successive  cycles  would  produce  a  material  error  in 
the  course  of  a  few  centuries,  recourse  is  had  to  a 
period  of  thirteen  cycles,  of  which  some  are  made  a 
day  longer  or  shorter  than  others.  By  this  contrivance, 
notwithstanding  the  peculiar  difiiculties  arising  from 
the  rules  and  limitations  of  the  synagogue.  Rabbi  Hillel, 
in  the  fourth  century  secured  an  approximation  to 
astronomical  exactness,  never  equalled  among  Chris- 
tians until  the  sixteenth  century  3  when  it  was  at  length 
surpassed  by  the  correction  and  improvement  of  the 
Julian  Calendar,  effected  by  Pope  Gregory  XIII. ;  of 
which  an  account  is  given  in  a  following  section.  The 
annexed  tables  will  give  the  reader  a  tolerably  correct 
idea  of  the  construction  of  the  modern  Jewish 
Calendar. 


Talde  I,--^  Showing  the  order  of  the  Months  in  a  Jewish 
common  year,  with  the  corresponding  months  of  out 
computation^ 


1.  Tbii,  corresponds  with  part  of  September  and 

2.  Marchesran   October     .... 

3.  Kislea  or  Chialen November .... 

4.  Thebet  (or  Teveth) December.... 

6.  Sebat  (or  Shevat) January     .... 

6.  Adar February   .... 

7.  Nisan March    

8.  Jjrar  (or  Ijar)     April 

9.  Siran May    

^.  Tamux  (orlliamrouK) June 

J^-Ab July    

^*  ^    Auffuat 


October. 
November. 
December. 
January. 
February. 
March. 
April. 
May. 
June. 
July. 
August. 
September. 


The  reader,  w^ jg  desirous  of  further  information 

??f^'T*  iJLi         ^>  Calendar,  is  referred  to  Mr. 
Allen  8  Modern  Ju^       ^^      ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^.^^  ^^^ 

second  table  «  copieu.  ^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^,^  ^^^^_ 
Mitory  on  the  BtbU,  at  t.  ^^^  ^^^^^  commentary  on 


Table  II. — Showing  the  Names  of  the  Months,  and  the 
Number  of  Days  in  each  Month,  and  in  different  years, 
both  common  and  embolismic. 


Months. 


Tisri , 

Marchesran , 

Kisleu  or  Chislcu  . . 
Thebet  (orTevcth)  .. 
Sebat  (or  Shevat)     . . 

Adar 

Ve-Adar    

Nisan     

Jyar  (or  Ijar)    , 

Sivan     

Tamuz  (or  Thammuz) 

Ab 

Eiul    


Days  in  each  Year  . . . . 


COMMOK 

Y£ARS. 

Days  in  each 

Month. 


30 

29 
29 
29 
30 
29 


30 
29 
30 
29 
30 
29 


353 


30 
29 
30 
29 
30 
£9 

•   m 

30 
29 
30 
29 
30 
29 


354 


30 
30 
30 
29 
30 
29 

•  • 

30 
29 
30 
29 
."{0 
29 


Embolismic 

YBABS. 

Dav*  in  each 

Month. 


355 


30 
29 
29 
29 
30 
30 
29 
30 
29 
30 
29 
30 
29 


383 


30 
29 
30 
29 
30 
30 
29 
30 
29 
30 
29 
30 
29 


30 
30 
30 
29 
30 
30 
29 
30 
29 
30 
29 
30 
29 


384  385 


Deuteronomy.  Both  of  these  works  are  illustrated 
with  numerous  well  constructed  tables.  A  series  of 
curious  and  elaborate  dis8ertatioo9>  elucidating  the 
principles  of  this  Calendar  and  comparing  it  with 
cither  Calendara-  and  modes  of  computation,  may  be 
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CALGN-  found  in  Bartolocci's  Bibliotheca  BahUnica,  tam.  ii* 
^^^^  ^  See  also  Ugolini*^  Thesaurus  AntiquitcUum  Sacrarum, 
"'■▼•        torn,  xvii* 

§  IV.  0/*  /te  Gregorian  Calendar.^ 
Origin  and      The  Gregorian  Calendar  is  an  improvement  of  the 
th°  G^^  °^  Raman  or  Julian  Calendar^  of  which  an  account  haa 
riim  C^n-  ^^^  given  in  p.  146.      Modem  chronologers  have 
dar.  u»ed  the  Julian  year>  as  being  a  measure  of  time  per* 

fe<:tly  simple^  and  tolerably  accurate  -,  and  to  this 
standard  they  refer  all  the  events  which  have  happened 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world.  But>  though  the  Julian 
year  was  admirably  adapted  to  common  use^  still  it  was 
imperfect ;  for  as  the  annual  revolution  of  the  sun  (or 
t^e  earth)  is  not  exactly  365  days  6  hours^  but  365 
days^  5  hours^  4Sminutes>  and  45§  seconds^  the  civU  year 
exeeeded  the  solar  year  by  1 1  minutes^  14^  seconds  3 
which  in  the  course  of  about  130  years  amounted  to  a 
tohole  day;  wad,  consequently^  in  47«450  years«  the 
beginning  of  the  year  would  advance  through  all  the 
seasons^  and  in  half  that  time  the  summer  solstice 
would^  by  the  Calendar,  have  fiiUen  in  the  midst  of 
uiinter,  Sosigenes  had^  in  the  reign  of  Julius  Ca&sar, 
observed  the  vernal  equinox  on  the  95th  of  March. 
At  the  Council  of  NicCi  held  a,  d.  325,  it  was  fixed  on 
the  SIst  of  March ;  and  from  that  time  to  a.  d.  1582, 
when  the  next  reformation  was  efifected,  the  error 
amounted  to  about  ten  days:  so  that  the  vernal 
equinox  was  then  found  to  happen  on  the  11th  of 
ALirch  instead  of  the  21st,  as  it  would  have  done,  if 
the  Julian  account  agreed  with  the  course  of  the  sun. 
In  the  year  L474,  Pope  Sixtus  IV.  being  convinced  of 
the  necessity  of  a  reformation  of  the  Calendar,  invited 
to  Rome  the  celebrated  mathematician,  John  MuUer, 
better  known  by  the  name  of  Regiomontanus,  to  en- 
gage in  this  undertakings  but  his  premature  death 
suspended  the  project^  and  it  was  not  till  after  the 
lapse  of  one  hundred  years  that  Pope  Gregory  XIII. 
with  the  assistance  of  a  considerable  number  of  ma- 
thematicians and  astronomers,  and  after  ten  years 
oonsideration  and  labour,  had  the  honour  of  accom- 
plishing what  several  preceding  pontiffs  and  councils 
had  attempted  in  vain.  A  Brief  was  published  in  the 
month  of  March,  a.  d.  1582,  by  which  the  ancient 
Its  pttblica-  Calendar  was  abrogated,  and  the  new  one  substituted  in 
^on*  i|s  stead,  which  in  honour  of  the  Pope  is  now  generally 

termed  the  '^Gregorian  Calendar,"  or  the  New 
and  plan.  3tyle.  According  to  this,  the  ten  days  gained  by  the  old 
account  were  taken  from  the  month  of  October  of  that 
year,  (that  is,  the  fifth  day  was  called  the  fifteenth^) 
and  the  vernal  equinox  was  brought  back  to  the  21st 
day  of  March,  as  settled  by  the  Council  of  Nice.  In 
order  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  a  similar  variation^ 
it  was  fixed,  that,  instead  of  every  hundredth  year  being 
9^Bis8extUe,  (as  was  the  oase  before,  in  common  with 
every  other  fourth  year,)  every  four  hundredth  year 
only  should  be  such,  and  the  rest  be  reckoned  as 
common  years  :  by  which  means  three  days  were  sunk 
in  foi^r  hundred  years,  being  the  error  of  about  one 
day  in  130  years  j  and  consequently^  by  making  the 
years  1700,  1800,  and  1900  to  be  common  years, 
instead  of  leap  years,  the  error  arising  from  the  odd 
tiine  would  be  properly  corrected. 

Dr.  Piayfeir,  {System  of  Chronology,  p.  19,)  observes 
that  the  method  of  Intercalation,  used  in  the  Gregorian 
Calendar  is  not  the  most  accurate.  Ninety-seven  days, 
i.  e.  100— d,  ere  inserted  in  the  space  of  four  centuries : 


this  supposes  the  tropical  year  to  consist  of  365  dayfl^    GALCK* 
5  hours,  49  minutes,  and  12  seconds,  on  which  sup<*      ^^^ 
position  the  interpolation  would  be  exact,  and  the  ^'^^v^*^ 
error  would  scarcely  exceed  one  day  in  268/X)0  yeara. 
But  the  reformers  of  the  Calendar  made  use  of  the 
Copemican  year  of  365  days,  5  hours,  49  mmutes,  and 
20  seconds ;  instead,  therefore,  of  inserting  97  da3rB 
in  400  years,  they  ought  to  have  added  41  days  in 
169  years,  or  90  days  in  371  years,  or  131  days  in 
540  years,  &c.    Recent  observations  have  determined 
the  tropical  year  to  be  365  days,  5^  48',  45'^  30^''  | 
which  being  admitted  to  be  the  true  quantity  of  itj 
the  intercalations  ought  to  be  as  follows : 

Years,    ^  17  S3       128  6^         673 

Days,       1  4  8         31  132          163 

Years,   ^  929  1057  1185  1313        1441 

Days,     199  225  256       387  318          349 

Years,  2754  4067  9447  51,302  60,749  172,900 

Days,     667  985  2288  12,425  14,713  41,85i 

That  is,  1  day  in  4  years,  or  rather  4  days  in  I7 
years,  or,  still  more  exactly,  8  days  in  33  years,  &c« 
and,  if  41,851  days  were  intercalated  in  172,800  years, 
there  would  be  no  error  at  all,  as  every  succeeding 
number  is  more  accurate  than  the  preceding  one.  As 
this  method  is  different  from  that  now  in  use,  the 
Gregorian  Calendar  must  still  be  corrected  after  a 
certain  period  of  years.  The  correction,  however,  will 
be  inconsiderable  for  many  ages,  as  a  day  and  a  half 
only  would  be  necessary  to  be  suppressed  in  the  spafid 
of  five  thousand  years. 

When  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  had  reformed  the  Calen*  Adoptionof 
dar,  he  directed  all  the  ecclesiastics  under  his  jurisdic-  the  Grego-, 
tion  to  conform  toit,  and  exhorted  Christian  Princesand  naaCalea-: 
Sovereigns  to  use  it  in  their  dominions.    Accordingly,  ^^* 
it  was  soon  adopted  in  all  the  countries,  where  the 
papal  supremacy  is  acknowledged  -,  in  Spain,  FiDrtngal, 
and  part  of  Italy,  on  the  same  day  aa  at  Rome,  but 
in  France,  not  till  the  month  of  December  1582,  when 
the  loth  was  reckoned  as  the  20th  day.    The  Roman 
Catholic  States  in  Germany  adopted  it  in  the  following 
year,  but  the  Protestant  States  at  that  time  refused  it.. 
The  reformed  rdigion  being  then  in  its  infancy,  and 
the  opposition  of  its  professors  to  the  Pope  being 
unbounded,  whatever  bore  the  appearance  ol  his  au- 
thority, however  beneficial,  was  rejected  as  an  en- 
eroaehment  upon  their  newly  acquired  liberties  3  and 
hence  arose    a  difference  of  tmt  days  between  the 
methods  of  reckoning,  which,  when  a  Bissextile  was 
suppressed,  became  eleven  days. 

This  difference  between  the  Old  and  New  Style,  as 
the  Julian  and  Gregorian  accounts  are  generally  called, 
occasioned  great  confusion  in  the  eommercial  aflhirs 
of  the  different  countries  of  Europe  -,  and  therefore  the. 
Gregorian  or  New  Style  was  at  length  generally  reeeijML 
The  Protestant  States  in  Germany  adopted  it  i*  "e* 
bruary,  a.  d.  1700  ;    Denmark  about  the  sap^  ^*™e; 
but  Sweden,  not  till  March,  1753.  . 

In  Great  Britain,  the  inconvenience  '{f*^^,,"®^ 
these  two  modes  of  reckoning  was  -?^/^  *^^'  and 
several  attempts  were  made  io  v^ir*:«^«*«'oduce  the 

reformed  Calendar.  Among  Qtjf  f^^^J^%  J^^^ 
were  offered,  it  was  Vropos\f^J''J^^l^^'^- 
ment  shoujd  be  passed%ecla;;fj]'**5^^^^  »>e 
no  leap  year  for  ferty  yearsX^^. ;  ^J'^f  «««« 
the  ten  days,  that  had  W  ^°^^  ^  ^"^  ""^^  «««>«°* 
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C.4LSK-  would  bare  been  imperceptibly  lost,  and  the  old  style 
D.\R.  reduced  to  tbe  new,  witbout  any  sensible  variation  in 
tbe  fixed  time  of  feasts,  kc.  Thoi^b  all  tbese  plans 
were  for  a  time  abortive,  an  A<!t  of  Parliament  was, 
after  mucb  debate,  obtained  for  tbe  purpose  in  the  year 
lys?.  As  one  hundred  and  seventy  years  had  elapsed 
since  the  Gregorian  alteration  took  place,  the  old  style 
had  gained  about  a  day  more  upon  the  coarse  of  the 
sun  than  it  bad  at  that  time  $  It  was  therefofre  enacted 
by  24  Geo.  ii.  c.  83,  that  instead  of  cancelling  fo^daya 
as  Gregory  XIII.  had  done,  deoen  days  tHaovld  be  left 
oat  of  the  month  of  September.  Accordingly,  on  the 
second  day  of  that  month,  the  old  style  ceased,  and 
the  next  day,  bstead  of  being  tbetbinlj  wae  called  the 
Iburteenth  j  and,  by  the  same  act,  tlm  beginning  of 
the  year  was  changed  ftom  the  25th  of  M«rcb  to  the 
1st  of  January.  In  conformity  to  the  Gregorian  cor* 
fection,  it  was  further  enacted  that  the  years  l^OOg 
IM),  SIOD,  2S00,  2900,  &c.  should  be  reckoned  aa 
common  years,  and  that  every  four  hundredth  year« 
beginning  with  the  year  2000,  ahoukl  be  leap  years, 
or  of  S66  days.  In  pursuance  of  thia  act,  the  29th 
day  of  February  was  omitted  in  the  year  IdOO.  Hassia 
is  the  only  civilized  state  in  Europe,  in  whicb  the  old 
Style  continues  to  be  retained. 

iY.qfihe  BrUkk  Calendar. 

Tbe  BaxTtsB  CALmn>AR  is  the  new  Gregorian  Calen^ 
taaofibe  dar,  adopted  by  the  statute  24  Geo.  II.  c.  23,  in  lieu  of 
tbe  Calendar  found  in  the  old  editions  of  the  Liturgy 
of  the  Church  of  England.  By  the  third  section  of  that 
statute  it  is  enacted,  that  this  new  Calendar  with 
its  tabled  and  rules,  shall  be  prefixed  to  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  and  all  the  fixed  feast,  holy,  and  fast 
days  of  the  Church  of  England  shall  be  observed  on 
the  respective  days  marked  for  the  celebration  thereof 
in  the  new  Calendar ;  and  all  other  moveable  feasts 
thereon  depending,  shall  be  observed  according  to  the 
new  Calendar  tables  and  niles,  in  the  dominions 
wherein  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England  now  is, 
or  hereafter  shall  be,  used.  And  the  moveable  terms 
of  IBaster  and  Trinity,  and  all  courts  and  meetings  of 
bodies  politic  and  corporate,  and  all  markets,  fairs, 
and  marts,  and  courts  thereunto  belonging,  or  used  to 
be  holden  at  any  moveable  times  depeni&ng  upon 
Baster  or  any  other  moveable  feasts,  shall  be  holden 
on  the  days,  whereon  the  same  happen,  according  to 
the  falling  of  Easter  or  such  other  moveable  feasts,  to  be 
computed  according  to  the  New  Calendar.  And  by  the 
atatute  25  Geo.  II.  c.  SO,  the  times  for  opening  and  inclo- 
sing grounds  for  common  of  pasturage,  and  for  payments 
of  rents,  if  the  same  depend  on  any  moveable  feast,  are 
to  be  according  to  this  Calendar.  As  the  British  Calen«* 
dar  is  copied  from  tbe  Book  of  Common  Prayer  into  almost 
every  annual  almanack,  it  is  not  necessary  that  It 
should  be  repeated  in  this  place  ;  but  since  it  is  now 
part  of  the  law  of  the  land,  the  following  concise  «]t* 
planation  of  it  will  be  found  useful,  as  showing  the 
propriety  of  many  things  therein  retained. 

Our  Calendar  then,  consists  of  several  columns.  The 
fim  shows  the  days  of  the  month  in  their  numerical 
order ;  the  second  contains  the  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
affixed  to  the  several  days  of  the  week,  viz.  A,  B,  G, 
I>,  £,  F,  G.  These  are  usually  termed  the  DoMfNiOAL, 
or  Sunday  Letters ;  and  because  one  of  these  seven 
letters  must  necessarily  stand  against  Sunday,  or  tbe 
Lord's  Day,  (in  the  ancient  Western  Church  called 


Dies  DominicOf)  it  is  printed  in  a  eapital  form  or  in  red  CALEN*- 
and  called  the  Dominical  Letter,  the  other  skx  being  ^  1^^^ 
mserted  in  different  characters  to  denote  the  other  six 
days  of  the  week.  The  four  lost  columns  contain  the 
course  of  lessons  for  morning  and  evening  prayer 
throughout  the  year :  and  the  intermediate,  or  third 
column  contains,  together  with  the  holy  days  observed 
by  the  AngUean  Church,  such  holy  days  of  the  Romish 
Church,  as  it  was  thought  best  for  various  reasons,  to 
retain  in  our  Calendar.  Thus,  some  are  retained  on 
aeoount  of  the  courts  of  justice,  which  usually  maka 
their  returns  on  those  days,  or  else  on  the  days  before 
or  after  them,  which  in  judicial  writs  are  called  Figilm 
Fest,  or  Crast. ;  .as  in  VigiL  Martm-Fest,  Marim^-Crast. 
Martin,  that  is^  on  the  eee,  ovfeastg  or  on  tbe  marroui 
of  St,  Martin,  and  the  like*  Others,  again,  seem  to 
have  been  retained,  either  because  persons  of  particu« 
lar  nations  or  trades  are  aooustomed  to  celebrate  tho 
memory  of  their  supposed  tutelar  saints,  (as  the  natives 
of  Ireland  oelebrate  St.  Patrick,  those  of  Wales  St. 
David,  and  the  shoemakers  fit.  Cripini  &c.  3}  or  because 
chflurches  havmg  in  former  ages  been  dedicated  in 
many  places  to  some  one  or  other  of  these  saintsy  it 
'  has  been  the  custom  to  hold  wakes  or  fairs  upon  such 
days;  ao  that  the  peof^e  might  be  dispkasedi  (as 
they  probably  would  have  been  in  tbe  time  immedi- 
ately fcdlowtng  the  R^itnatioa,)  if  their  fevourite 
saint's  name  had  l)een  expuaged  feom  the  Calendar. 
Besides,  as  the  histories,  which  were  written  prior 
to  tbe  RefbrmataoB,  frequently  relate  transactions  as 
happening  on  or  about  such  a  holyday  or  time,  as 
Lammas-tide,  Martinmas,  &e.  if  these  naaies  were  alto* 
getiier  omitted  in  the  Calendar,  we  might  be  at  a  loss 
to  know  when  several  of  these  transactions  hap|>eoed« 
On  all  these  accounts,  at  the  second  revision  of  the 
Anglican  Liturgy  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elisabeth,  it 
was  deemed  expedient  to  restore  to  the  Calendar  tho 
names  of  these  reputed  saints,  though  not  with  the 
intention  of  keeping  them  as  holy  days;  partly  on 
account  of  the  interruption  of  labour  which  would  bo 
caused  by  the  observance  of  such  a  multiplicity  of 
holy  days,  and  partly  because  many  of  these  supposed 
or  reputed  saints  were  oftentimes  men,  not  of  the  best 
characters.  The  only  festivals  observed  by  the  United 
Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  are  those  which  are 
dedicated  to  the  person  and  offices  of  Christ,  and  to  tho 
apostles  or  other  worthies  mentioned  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, who  have  been  commemorated  by  the  Univer- 
sal Christian  Church,  from  time  immemorial.  In  the 
feUowii^  brief  notice  of 

RsMAa^ABLa  Days, 

Occurring  in  the  British  Calendar, 

tbe  reader  wUl  not  suppose  that  all  the  particulars  Remark- 
related  are  intended  to  be  imposed  upon  him  as  histo-  able  dnyu 
rical  truths.    They  are  given  simply  as  they  have  been  ^plained 
veoorded,  and  as  they  are  believed  to  be  true  iade  by 
some  or  other  professors  of  the  Romish  faith, 

JanvAStr  8.— l/uciaa.  Priest  and  Martyr,  was  a  native  January. 
of  Samosata  in  Syna^  and  a  Presbyter  of  the  Church  at 
•Anttoch  ;  who  was  distinguished  tor  his  knowledge  of 
'poHte  literature,  and  his  intimate  aoquaiotanoe  with  the 
Hebrew.  He  pablished  a  recension  or  corrected  edition 
.of  the  Septuagint  version,  which  was  received  in  all 
the  Eastern  churches  from  Constantinople  to  Antioch.  . 
Lucian  has  been  suspected  of  Arianism,  but  he  was  de- 
fended by  Athanasius.    During  the  persecution  of  the 
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CALEN-   Christians  in  the  reign  of  Maximianus  Galerius^  he 

i^AR.  fiuffered  martyrdom,  a.  d.  312. 
'"^^•^'•^  i  3 . — Hilary  t  Bishop  and  Confessor,  was  born  at  Poictiers 
in  France,  of  an  illustrious  family.  He  was  chosen 
Bishop  of  his  native  city,  a.  d.  353.  He  was  an  active 
^  opposer  of  the  Arians,  for  which  he  was  banished  into 
Phrygia  by  the  Emperor  Constantius,  in  356  5  after 
various  travels  in  different  parts,  and  undergoing  many 
sufferings,  Hilary  died  about  the  year  367» 

18. — Prisca,  Roman  Virgin  and  Martyr,  was  early  con** 
▼erted  to  Christianity  j  but,  refusing  to  abjure  her 
religion  and  to  offer  sacrifice  when  she  was  com- 
manded, she  was  tortured  and  subsequently  beheaded 
under  the  Emperor  Claudius,  a.  d.  275. 

20. — Fabian,  Bishop  and  Martyr,  succeeded  Anterus^ 
as  Bishop  of  Rome,  which  See  he  governed  for  four- 
teen years,  from  a.  d.  239  to  253 ;  he  suffered  martyr* 
dom  in  the  Decian  persecution. 

21. — Agnes f  Roman  Virgin  and  Martyr,  was  a  young 
lady  of  noble  family,  who  suffered  martyrdom  under 
the  most  cruel  torments  at  the  early  age  of  thirteen. 
On  account  of  her  youth  and  innocence,  her  memory 
is  celebrated  by  the  Church  of  Rome  with  peculiar 
solemnity. 

2^,'-^  Vincent,  Spanish  Deacon  and  Martyr,  was  bom 
atOscard,  nowHuezza,  in  Arragon.  He  was  instructed 
in  divinity  by  Valerius  Bishop  of  Saragossa;  but, 
though  he  never  preached  in  consequence  of  an  im- 
pediment in  his  speech,  yet,  by  his  own  exemplary  con- 
duct and  indefatigable  exertions,  he  gained  many  con- 
▼eKs  to  Christianity.  He  suffered  a  cruel  martyrdom 
in  the  Dioclesian  persecution,  about  the  year  303. 
February.  February  3. — Blasius,  Bishop  and  Martyr,  better 
.  known  by  the  appellation  of  Saint  Blaise,  was  Bishop 
of  Sebaste,  in  Armenia,  and  a  zealous  defender  of  the 
Christians  during  the  persecution  of  Dioclesian  ;  in 
which  he  was  put  to  death,  a.  d.  239,  being  tortured 
(it  is  said)  with  combs  of  iron.  From  this  traditional 
circumstance,  probably,  he  has  been  considered  the 
j)atron  of  the  wool-combers,  by  whom  he  is  still  com- 
niemorated  in  the  northern  parts  of  England. 

5. — Agatha,  a  Sicilian  Virgin  and  Martyr,  was  an  ho- 
nourable and  beautiful  lady  ;  who,  having  refused  to 
yield  to  the  lust  of  the  Governor  of  Catania,  in  Sicily, 
was  cruelly  tortured  by  him,  and  suffered  martyrdom 
for  being  a  Christian,  a.  d.  252  or  253. 
'  14. — Valentine,  Bishop  and  Martyr,  as  he  is  styled  by 
some  ecclesiastical  writers,  was,  according  to  others, 
^nlya  simple  Presbyter.  He  was  beheaded  at  Rome, 
in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Claudius  II.  and  was  very 
early  eanonized.  He  was  so  eminently  distinguished 
for  his  love  and  charity,  that  the  custom  of  choosing 
valentines,  or  special  loving  friends  on  this  day,  is 
supposed  by  sopne  to  have  originated  from  thence, 
though  others  deduce  it  from  the  birds  choosing  their 
mates  on  this  day ;  but  it  is  more  likely  to  be  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  Roman  Luperealia,  when  the  names  of 
young  women  were  put  into  a  box,  and  drawn  out 
by  the  young  men.  In  the  Church  of  Rome  they  choose 
their  patron  saint  on  Valentine's  day  for  the  year  ensuing. 
MarclL  March  l.^^David,  the  tutelar  saint  of  the  Princi- 

pality of  Wales,  was  Bishop  of  Caerleon,  which  See  he 
*  removed  to  Menevia,  now  called  St.  David's.  Many 
legendary  tales  are  recorded  of  him.  It  is,  however, 
certainly  known  that  he  was  a  Bishop  of  the  ancient 
British  Church,  and  founded  numerous  monasteries. 
He  died  at  a  very  advanced  age,  a«  d.  642. 


^.—Cedde,  or  Chad  Bishop  0/ Lichfield,  was  the  fifith   CALEN- 
Bishop  of  the  Mercian^^  who  converted  their  King,  ^^  ^AR. 
Wolf  here.    He  was  exemplary  in  the  discharge  of  his  ^"^^ 
episcopal  duty,  visiting  the  whole  of  his  diocese  on 
foot,  and  preaching  the  Gospel  to  the  poor.     He  died 
in  the  great  pestilence  which  ravaged  England,  in  a.o. 
673. 

7. — Perpetua,  Martyr,  was  a  noble  lady  of  Carthage, 
who  suffered  martyrdom  for  the  Christian  faith,  about 
the  year  206  j  being  exposed  to  the  fury  of  a  wild 
bull,  before  she  was  killed  by  the  executioner. 

12. — Gregory,  Bishopof  Rome  and  Confessor,  sumamed 
the  Great,  was  descend^  from  noble  parents,  and  was 
eminent  for  his  learning  and  piety.  He  was  elected 
Bishop  of  Rome  about  the  year  590,  and  rigorously 
opposed  the  title  of  "  Universal  Bishop,"  (which  the 
Bishop  of  Constantinople  did  then,  as  the  Popes  of 
Rome  now  do  assume,)  as  blasphemous,  antichristian^ 
and  diabolical.  He  sent  the  Monk  Augustine  into 
England,  with  forty  missionaries,  to  convert  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  and  died  a.  d.  604. 

17. — Patrick,  the  tutelar  saint  of  Ireland,  was  a  native 
of  Scotland,  whose  original  name  was  Succuthus^ 
which  was  changed  into  Patrick  by  Pope  Celestine, 
who  sent  him  to  Ireland  as  a  missionary,  in  the  year 
432.  He  converted  great  numbers  of  the  Irish  to 
Christianity,  and  in  472  founded  the  Archbishopric  of 
Armagh.  Various  incredible  miracles  are  ascribed  to 
this  saint. 

18. — Edward,  King  of  the  West  Saxons,  was  crowned 
in  975,  when  he  was  only  fourteen  years  of  age.  Four 
years  afterwards,  visiting  his  mother  Elfrida  at  Corfc 
Castle,  in  Dorsetshire,  he  was  treacherously  stabbed 
by  one  of  her  servants,  by  her  order.  His  favour  to 
the  monks  caused  his  assassination  to  be  deemed  a 
martyrdom  ;  the  day  of  which  Pope  Innocent  IV.  ap- 
pointed to  be  commemorated,  a.  d.  1245. 

21. — Benedict,  Abbot,  was  born  in  the  Dukedom  of 
Spoleto,  in  Italy,  of  an  honourable  family.  Being 
much  addicted  to  devotion,  in  the  year  529  he  insti- 
tuted the  monastic  order  which  bears  his  name,  and 
which  very  soon  extended  over  the  whole  of  Europe. 
In  the  ninth  century,  the  Benedictine  order  had  nearly 
absorbed  all  others,  but  from  that  period  it  began  to 
decline  5  for,  the  founder's  rules  being  perverted  by 
avarice  and  ambition,  the  clergy,  nobility,  and  the 
crown  united  to  humble  these  haughty  monks,  whose 
power  was  daily  becoming  more  and  more  formidable. 
Benedict  is  said  to  have  died  in  542. 

April  S.—Ricliard,  Bishop  of  Chichester,  in  the  reign  April, 
of  Henry  III.  was  surnamed  De  iVidie,  from  the  place 
where  he  was  born.  Having  successively  studied  at  Ox- 
ford, Paris,  and  Bologna,  he  was  on  his  return  to  Eng- 
land chosen  Bishop  of  Chichester,  and  consecrated  in 
1245.  He  died,  April  3, 1253,  and  was  canonized  by  Pope 
Urban  IV.  in  return  for  his  obsequious  homage  to  the 
See  of  Rome,  whose  usurped  powers  he  supported  in 
defiance  of  his  sovereign.  Richard  was  greatly  reve- 
renced for  his  learning  and  integrity,  and  among  other 
marvellous  miracles,  which  monkish  writers  have  as- 
cribed to  him,  he  is  said  to  have  blessed  only  one  loaC 
and  instantly  it  was  augmented  so  as  to  satisfy  the 
hunger  of  three  thousand  persons  ! 

4. — Ambrose,  Bishop  of  Milan,  was  born  about  a.  d. 
340,  and  was  educated  in  the  palace  of  his  father,  while 
Prstorian  Pr^efect  of  Gaul.  His  learning  and  talents 
elevated  him  to  the  office  of  Governor  of  Milan  and 
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CALCN*  the  neighbouring  cities.  On  the  death  of  AuxentiuSi 
DAJL  Stshop  of  that  city,  there  being  a  g^eat  contest  at  the 
Section  of  his  successor^  Ambrose  exhorted  the  people 
to  peace  and  unanimity  with  such  eloquence^  that  they 
unanimously  chose  him  for  their  Bishop.  He  governed 
the  See  of  Milan  with  great  ability  for  more  than 
twenty  years^  and  died  in  the  year  396.  The  admir- 
able hymn,  so  well  known  in  the  Church  by  the  name 
of  the  '*  Te  Deum/*  is  said  to  have  been  composed  by 
Ambrose  at  the  baptism  of  Augustine,  whom  he  con- 
verted to  the  Christian  faith.  . 

19. — Alphege,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  des- 
cended from  a  noble  Saxon  family.  Previously  to  his 
elevation  to  the  Arcbiepiscopate,  he  had  been,  succes- 
sively. Abbot  of  Bath  and  Bishop  of  Winchester.  In 
the  year  \Q\.%  the  Danes  being  disappointed  of  a  certain 
tribute  which  they  daimed  as  their  due,  attacked  and 
burnt  Canterbury ;  killed,  nine  tenths  of  its  inhabitants ; 
sad  carried  the  Archbishop  to  Greenwich;  where, 
after  seven  months  imprisonment,  they  stoned  him  to 
death.  Not  long  after  he  was:  canonized  for  a  saint 
and  martyr.  .      . 

^. — St,  Qeorge,  Martyr.    The  history  of  this  saint, 
who  has  been  termed  the  "Patron  Saint  of  England,*' 
is  involved  in  the  profoundest  obscurity.   Some  writers 
identify  him  with  aa  Arian  Bishop,  in  the  reigns  of 
Conatantius  and  Julian,  who  is  said  to  have  expiated, 
by  martyrdom,  a  life  of  error  and  cruelty ;  %vhile  others 
assert  him  to  hare  been  a  native  of  Cappadocia,  and  an 
oflScer  of  rank  in  the  army  of  Dioclesian  ;  and  who> 
professing  Christianity,  suffered  martyrdom,  a.  d.  990. 
The  cause  of  his  being  considered  the  Patron  Saint  of 
England  is  said  to  be  his  having  miraculously  appeared 
at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army  clothed  in  white,  with 
a  red  cross  for  their  banner,  and  putting  the  Saracens 
to  flight  at  the  celebrated  siege  of  Antioch,  during  the 
first  crusade  in  Palestine.     St.  George  is  the  tutelar 
aaint  of  various  military  orders^  of  which  the  British 
Order  of  the  Garter  is  most  distinguished  for  its  anti- 
quity, and  the  nobility  of  its  knights  companions. 

VtMf  May  Z,^^lnvenlion  of  the  Cross.    The  third  day  of 

Ifay  is  celebrated  by  the  Aomi^h  Church  as  a  feast, 
to  commemorate  the  inventum  or  finding  (from  invenio, 
I  6od,)  of  the  cross  on  which  Jesus  Christ  was  cmeified. 
It  b  said  that,  on  this  f)ay>  Hekiia,  the  mother  of 
Gonstantine  the  Great,  found,  the  true,  cross,  dee])ly 
buried  in  the  ground,  on  Calvary.  Three  crosses,.' 
indeed  were  discovered  j  Hitt  the  genuine  one  Was 
dlstiiiguished  .from  those  of  the  thieves  by  its  restoring 
a  dead  person  to  life..  The  custody  of' the  cross  wa9 
cuwmitted  to  the  Bishop  of  Jerusalem  ;  every  Easter 
Sondaj  it  was  exposed  to  view,  and  pilgrims  from  all 
countries  were  indulged  with  litUei  pieces  of  it,  in- 
chased  in  gold,  or  gems.  What  was  miost  astonishing, 
tlie  sacred  wood  possessed  a  secret-  power  of  vegeta- 
tion $  for  it  never  appeared  to  be  lessened  although  it 
was  perpetuaUy  diminished !         ' 

6. — St,  Johst  Evang,  ante  Port.  Lai.  On  this  day 
the  ancient  Christian- Church  celebrated  the  mimculous 
deUv<erance  of  the  Aposile  and  Evangelist  John  from 
ft  cairidrouof  boiUng  oil,  into  which  he  had  been 
Mcowai  at  Rome^  by  ocder  of  Domitinn,  and-  from 
which  he  CBose  forth  unhurt.  This  tmnsaction  hap- 
pttBiag  before  or  hear  the  Porta  Lapkna,  one  of  the 
^esof  the  cil^,igtve  the  liame  to  this  festival! 
;  19; — DtoMtiuiy  Archhishopi  was  bprn  at  G iM^nbury, 
Som^rs^tskife/^  in  984,  and  "^as  evAineot  Ibr  lus 
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learning  and  various   acquirements,   which  being  of  CALEN* 
extremely  rare  occurrence  in  that  barbarous  age,  pro-  ^^  BAR. 
cured  him  the  appellation  of  a  conjuror  while  living,  ~ 

and  that  of  a  saint  after  his  death.  He  was,  succes- 
sively, Abbot  of  Glastonbury,  Bishop  of  Worcester, 
Bishop  of  London,  and  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  He 
died  A.  D.  988,  and  many  absurd  miracles  were  ascribed 
to  him  by  the  superstition  of  the  9ge. 

26. — Augustine,  first  Archbishop  of  Canterbury ^  was 
sent  by  Gregory,  Bishop  of  Rome,  together  with  forty 
monks,  to  convert  the  Anglo-Saxons,  whence  he  ac- 
quired the  appellation  of  the  "  Apostle  of  the  English." 
He  was  appointed  to  the  See  of  Canterbury,  and  died 
May  S6,  about  the  year  610  3  and  was  afterwards 
canonized. 

27. — Venerable  Bede,  was  born  at  Jarrow  in  Nor- 
thumberland, and  made  great  proficiency  in  learning. 
He  was  ordained  a  Deacon  at  nineteen,  and  eleven  years 
after  a  Presbyter.  He  was  the  author  of  many  works, 
but  the  most  distinguished  is  his  Ecclesiastical  History 
of  the  Saxons,  a  history  which  comprises  the  whole 
body  of  knowledge  that  his  time  afforded.  This  great 
and  good  man,  who  died,  a.  d.  737>  was  never  cano- 
nized 3  the  appellation  of  "  Venerable"  he  obtained 
by  the  voluntary  homage  of  his  contemporaries. 
'  June  1. — Nicomede,  Martyr,  is  related  to  have  been  Jane, 
a  scholar  of  the  Apostle  Peter,  who  was  discovered  to 
be  a  Christian  by  his  honourably  burying  one  Felicula 
a  martyr.  He  is  said  to  have  been  beaten  to  death, 
with  leaden  pluminets,  in  the  reign  of  Domitian. 

5.— Bbnifare,  Bishop  ofMentzand  Martyr,  was  a  Saxon 
Presbyter,  born  in  England,  and  at  first  called  Winfred.. 
He  was  sent  as  a  missionary  into  Germany  by  Pope 
Gregory  U.,  who  changed  his  name  to  Boniface.  He 
preached  the  Gospel  in  Friesland  and  Germany,  where 
he  made  so  many  converts,  that  he  was  honoured  with 
the  title  of  the  *' Appstie  of  the  Germans.".  He  was 
appointed  Bishop  of  Mentz,  in  745  ;  and,  ten  years 
alter,  was  murdered  by  the  heathen  populace  nsar 
Utrecht,  while  preaching  to  some  Christian  converts. 

17. — 5^  Alban,  Martyr,  the  first  Christian  martyr  in 
this  island,  suffered  in  303.  He  was  converted  to 
Christianity  by  Amphialus,  a  priest  of  Caerleon  in 
Monn^ttthshire,  to  whom  he  had  given  an  asylum 
from  his  pursuers,  at  Verulam  in  Hertfordshire,  now 
called  from  hhh  St.  Albans.  Amphialus,  being  closely 
pursued,  made  his  escape,  dressed  in  Alban* s  clothes ; 
which  being  soon  discovered,  exposed  him  to  the 
fury  of  the  Pagans  ;  by  whom,  as  he  refused  to  sacri- 
fice to  their  gods,  he  was  first  miserably  tortured,  and 
then  put  to  death. 

20. — TYanslaiion  of  Edward,  King  of  the  West  Saxons. 
On  the  assassination  of  Edward,  (noticed  under  March 
iSy)  his  remains  were  first  buried  at  Wnreham  in 
Sussex,-  without  nny  solemnity ;  but,  after  three  years, 
they  wera  translated  to  Shaftesbury,  or,  according  to 
some  accounts,  to  Salisbury  or  to  Shrewsbury  ;  where 
they  were  interred  with  great  pomp  and  magnificence. 

July  2. — P'isitation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary.  This  July. 
f«n8t  was  ftrst  instituted  about  the  year  1336,  by  Pope 
Urban  VI.,  in  comnu*moration  of  the  visit  made  by 
the  ifvothor  <ii  Jesus  Christ  to  the  mother  of  John  the 
Baptiir,  and  also  to  implore  her  intercession  for  the 
reniov^^bf  -the'  schism  and  other  evils  which  then 
aidicted  the  Romish  Church.  It  was  not  universally 
observed,  imtrl  it  was  cot)firmed,  first  by  a  decree  m 
Ifope  Bbnl^ice  IX.,  and  by  the  Council  of  Bastl^in  1441. 
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CALKN*  4. — Translation  of  St.  Mdrtm,  Bkhop  and  Omfhsor. 
DAA.  Martin  was  a  native  of  Pannonia^  and  for  some  years 
^'^'V"^  served  in  the  army*  Being  converted  to  Christiahitj, 
he  embraced  a  religious  life }  and  in  S74  he  wa^  made 
Bishop  of  Tours.  He  died^  ▲.  d.  400,  and  this  day  was 
iastituted  in  honour  of  the  translation  of  his  remains, 
from  the  place  where  they  had  been  deposited,  to  a 
more  magnificent  tomb  ;  which  was  done  by  Perpe* 
tttus,  one  of  his  successors  in  the  See  of  Tours. 

15. — Switlun,  Bishop  of  Winckeiter,  translated,  S  within 
or  Swithun  was  descended  from  Saxon  parents  :  he 
passed  his  youth  in  the  study  of  grammar,  philosophy, 
ahd  the  Holy  Scriptures.  He  was  successively  monk 
and  prior  of  the  convent  of  Winchester ;  and,  on  the 
accession  of  Ethelwulf  to  the  English  throne,  he  was 
promoted  to  the  Bishopri(:  in  653,  in  which  he  con- 
tinued ten  years,  until  his  death.  At  his  own  request, 
he  was  buried  in  the  common  cemetery  at  Winchester, 
instead  of  the  chancel  of  the  Minster,  (as  the  Bishops 
of  those  times  generally  were;)  and,  many  miracles 
being  reported  to  be  wrought  at  his  tomb,  it  was 
thought  proper  to  remove  his  remains  ii^to  the  choir. 
Buta  most  violent  showerof  rain  &Uing  on  the  day  ap« 
pointed  for  the  solemn  procession,  and  con  tinning  I6r 
thirty-nine  o^ers  without  intermission,  the  ideiC  of 
removal  was  abandoned  as  displeasing  to  Swithiti  \ 
and,  as  such,  heretical  and  blasphemous.  Sobsequeoftly, 
however,  the  saint  relented,  and  permitted  his  bones 
to  be  translated  to  the  honourable  place  allotted  to  the 
Bishops.  Hence  the  vulgar  notion  that,  if  it  raiti  on 
this  day,  it  will  continue  to  do  8o>  more  or  liSss,  ibr 
fdrty  days  after. 

80. — Margaret,  Fkgin  and  Aforf yr,wat  boru  at  Aatioch, 
and  suffered  martynlom,  a.  d.  87B»  for  refusing  to 
marry  the  heathen  Olybrius,  President  of  the  £4ast.  She 
was  first  tortured  and  then  beheaded. 

39. — St.  Mary  Magdalene.  This  dny  was  dedicated  to 
commemorate  that  Mary,  whose  origiML  impurity  but 
subsequent  eminent  faith  is  noticed  in  the  evangeHcal 
history,  whether  she  were  a  native  or  an  inhabitant  of 
Magdala,  or  not.  Different  circumstances  in  her  his- 
tory have  afforded  subjects  for  some  of  the  Jioest  pro- 
ductions of  the  pictorial  art. 

33. — St.  Anne  was  mother  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  Her 
festival  is  celebrated  by  the  Latin  Church. 
Augost  August  1. — Lammas  Day.  This  day,  in  the  Romish 

Church,  is  generally  called  the  feast  of  St.  Peter  ad 
vinculo,  or  in  bends,  commemorating  the  Apostle's 
imprisonment,  as  related  in  Acts,  x,ii.  It  is  supposed 
to  have  been  called  Lammas  day,  either  from  the  con- 
ceit that  Peter  was  the  patron  of  lambs,  from  the 
chiTge  given  to  him  by  Jesus  Christ,  "  feed  my  lambs,*' 
(John,  xxi.  15,)  and  that  the  mass  offered  this  day, 
(Lamb-mass,)  was  very  beneficial  in  promoting  the 
tliriving  of  lambs  $  or,  from  the  old  Saxon  word 
Dlapmasffe,  that  is.  Loaf-mass,  h  having  been  the  cus- 
tnm  of  the  Saxons  to  offer  on  that  day  an  oblation  of 
loas'es  made  of  new  wheat  as  the  first  fruits  of  their 
iie^  corn. 

6. — Transfigurationof  our  Lord.  Thisfestiva],  designed 
to  -commemorate  the  appearance  'of  Moses  and  Ellas  to 
Jesus  Christ  on  Mount  Tabor,  when  he  was  trans- 
figured, (MatL  xvii.)  is  of  great  antiquity  in  the  Greek 
Church;  but  it  was  not  observed  by  the  iiomish 
Church  until  the  year  1455,  when  Pope  CaiixtUB  insti- 
tuted this  festival. 

^.^■^Name  of  Jems.  Brfore  the  Reformation,  this  day 


was  dedicated  to  the  honcnir  of  Afra,  first  a  Cretan   CAX.EN. 
courtesan,  afterwards  a  convert  to  Christianity,  who      ^^^ 
suffered  martyrdom.    Her  festival  was  recognised  by  ^*— *vr*^ 
Pope  Paul  V.5    hut  subsequently  Donatus,  who  had 
been  pot  to  death  in  the  time  of  Julian  for  refoslng  to 
sacrifice  to  idols,  was  substituted  in  her  place.  How  it 
come  afterwards  to  be  appropriated  to  the  *^  name  of 
Jesus,"  we  find  no  where  recorded ;  and  it  is  useless 
to  conjecture. 

10. — St.  Lamrence,  Archdeacon  of  Rome  atsd  Martyr, 
was  a  Spaniard  by  birth.  Kefusing  to  ddiver  up  the 
treasures  of  the  church,  which  were  supposed  to  be  in 
his  custody,  he  was  laid  upon  a  massive  gridimn,  and 
broiled  over  a  fire.  He  buffered  martyrdom,  a.  ik  358, 
or  359.  The  celebrated  palace  of  the  Escurial  is  dedi- 
cated to  this  saint,  and  is  erected  in  the  form  of  a 
gridiron.  The  church  of  St  Laorence-Jewry  in  the  dty 
of  London,  is  abo  dedicated  to  him,  and  has  a  grid- 
iron on  the  steeple  for  a  vane. 

1 6. — Assumptwn  isafestival  in  the  Greek  and  Romish 
Chuiches,  on  account  of  the  snpppsed  miraculous 
ascension  of  the  Virgin  Mary  into  heaven. 

38. — St,  Augustme,  Bishop  of  B^f)pa,rr4t»  bom  at  Ta- 
gasta,  a  city  ia  the  inland  part  of  Numi^,  A.  d.  364. 
Being  well  vtersed  in  poUte'iiterature,  he  was  professor 
first  dt  Rome  and  afterwards  at  A^lan.  At  the  last 
mentioned  {dace,  he  became  acquaittted  with  Ambrose, 
who  instructed  him  in  divinity  and  reclaimed  him  firom 
the  Manichean  heresy.  He  returned  to  Aifica  in  388, 
and  three  years  afterwaids  was  chosen  Bishop  of 
Hippo,  whore  he  died  in  430.  He  was  a  great  divine, 
mid  the  most  vobuninoas  writer  of  all  the  ftilhera. 

HB.'-^Behessding  of  Si.  John  ike  BaptiU.  This  day  wad 
formerly  called  Festtun  CoUectwms&mcHJohtamMs  Bap* 
Ositty  or  the  fieast  of  gatheria^  up  John  the  Baptist's 
relics ;  but  afterwan&,  by  corruption^  Fmtrnn  deooU^ 
ta&onis,  the  festivai  in  rememlmiice  of  Us  being' 
beheaded.  His  nativity  is  eommemorated  on  the  34tk 
^  June. 

SamsMBKB  1. — GUes,  A^ot  and  Confkssor,  was  bom  c^|-n|W 
at  Athens  $  and,  after  disposing  of  his  patrimony  to  ^  ' 
chariti^le  uses,  went  into  France  in  715.  He  lived 
two  years  with  Ciesarius,  Archbishop  of  Aries,  and 
afterwards  retired  into  solitude.  Charles  Martel,  King 
of  France,  erected  an  abbey  for  him  Ikt  Nismes,  and 
appointed  him  the  fint  Ahiiot.  He  died  in  the  year 
795. 

7. — Enurf^ms,  Bishop  of  Orfeufis,  otherwise  called 
Evortius,  is  said,  in  monkish  legends,  to  have  been 
chosen  to  the  episcopate,  in  consequence  of  a  dove 
settling  upon  his  head, — a  circumstance  which  wav 
deemed  miraculous.  Among  other  wonderful  fads- 
related  of  him,  he  is  said  to  have  converted  7000 
infidels  in  the  short  space  of  three  days. 

8. — Nativity  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  A  ooncert  of  ai^ela 
having  been  heard  in  the  air  hy  an  old  man,  (whose 
name  and  residence  have  not  been  recorded^)  im 
solenmize  this  evfent,  about  the  year  <S95,  Pope  Servius 
commanded  this  festival  to  be  observed,  in  1244, 
Innocent  IV.  honoured  it  with  an  octavie ;  and  Gte^ 
gory  XI.,  about  the  year  IBfO,  with  «  Ti^. 

14. — Holy  Cross.  This  festival  wias  instituted  in  ih» 
year  615,  to  commemorate  t^e  recovery  of  sevend 
pieces  of  the  Holy  Cross,  which  had  been  left  at  Jerop 
salem  by  the  Empress  Helena,  but  had  been  oanied 
thence  by  Cosro€9>  King  of  Persia.  Tkm  Besperor 
Heradius,  having   pursiied  and.defieoted   Cesvoce^ 
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C\LEN>  brought  bade  the  relics  to  Jerusalem^  with  great  pomp, 
DAR.     himself  cftrryiDg  them  barefoot.    The  ceremony  of 
^^-V*^  kissing  the  cross  is  performed  in  the  Greek  Church  on 
'  this  day. 

IT. — Lamhett,  BUhop  and  Marttfr,  was  Bisfac^  of 
Utrecht  in  the  lime  of  Pepin  I.  King  of  Franoe  $  but, 
sttadciog  the  iic^tk>iis>  manners  of  the  age,  in  which 
he  did  not  tfpare  the  hdtoUeroir»  IkSe  of  4IS0  soverdgir, 
he  was  idnl^red  by  the  instigation  and  contrivance 
of  his  conedfAne,  in  the  year  1[06.  Being  canonized, 
he  obtained  at  first  only  a  simple  commemoration  in 
the  Calendar  5  his  festival  was  not  institul^  nntil  the 
year  1340. 

26. — St.  Cyprian,  Archbishop  of  Carihtige,  end  Martyr, 
was  one  of  the  most  eminent  Iklhers  ^  the  Chrialian 
Charch.  He  was  made  a  IVesbyter  in  947,  and  Bisbop 
b  248.  He  behared  with  great  courage  and  reeolutieA 
during  the  Deeian  persecution,  and  wa*  afterwards 
beheaded  on  the  14th  of  Septteaaber  9&8>  under  V«leH 
riands  and  GaBienus.  But  the  eaint  oomfnemovaled  on 
this  day  in  the  Romish  Calendar,  is*  another  Cypnan 
of  Antioch ;  who,  frOm  bdng  a  sorcerer,  became  a 
Christian,  and^a'Deaeon  of  the  cbureh  in  tlut  city.  He 
suffered  wftB  Justina,  a^Jbeautiftil  young  woman^:  they 
were  first  fri^'itl  a  pan  with  pitch  and  febt,  and  were 
afterwards  beheaded,  Sept.  96,  a.  i>.  S^2. 

SO.*— 5^  JiroiHe,  Prkit,  Cor^uor  and  Doctor,  wa6 
probably  bom  about  the  year  S42,  and  was  ordained  a 
Presbyter  by  Paulinus  at  Antioch  in  378.  His  writings 
«re  very  f  oAuminous }  but  Jerome  is  chiefly  distin- 
guished by  his  biblical  labours,  having  translated  the 
Old  Testament  from  Hebrew  into  Latin,  which  trans- 
lation is  now  well  known  by  the  name  of  the  Vulgate. 
He  died  at  a  very  advanced  age,  in  the  year  4S2. 
qqp^,  OcTOBxst  X.T-^Remtgnts,  Bhkop  of  Rheims,  was  raised 
to  the  Episcopate  at  the  early  age  of  92»  in  conse- 
quence of  his  piety  and  learning.  He  instructed  Clovis, 
the  first  Christian  Kirig  of  the  Franks^  in  the  doetrines 
of  the  Gospel,  and  baptized  him  at  Rheims,  by  trwie 
immersion.  From  this  cireumst^ce,  originated  (as  it 
is  supposed,)  the  titles  of  '*  Most  CbristiflUi  King"  and 
"  EUest  Son  of  the  Church,"  which  have  so  long 
been  borne  by  the  Kings  of  France.  Remigius  died, 
A.  D.  535j  greatly  lamented^  having  filled  the  See  of 
Bheims  for  73  years. 

5. — Faith,  Virgin  and  Martyr,  suffered  death  under 
Dacianus,  about  the  year  990,  the  most  cruel  tor^ 
ments  being  inflicted  upon  her.  Many  churches,  both 
in  England  and  on  the  continent,  have  been  dedicated 
to  this  saint.  A  great  fair  is  held  on  this  day,  at  the 
village  of  Saint  Faith's  near  Norwich,  at  which  the 
neighbouring  gentry  meet  in  gay  attire, 

9.— ^^  i>eitys,  or  Piooysius,  ^reopogtfo,  JBiahop,  and 
Martyr,  who  was  converted  to  Christianity  by  the 
preaching  of  Saint  Paul,  {Acts,  xvii.  34,)  was  at  first 
one  of  the  Judges  of  the  celebrated  Court  of  the  Arbo- 
PAous  at  Athens,  of  which  city  he  was  afterwards  made 
Bishop.  He  suffered  martyrdom,  4.  o.  95.  The  French 
claim  St.  Denys  as- their  tutelary  saint,  on  the  suppo^ 
sitjon  that  he  first  preached  Christianity  in  France  }-^ 
an  event,  however,  which  did  not  take  place  till  long 
after  hid  death.  The  writings,  which  have  been  pub- 
lished under  the  name  of;  Dionysius  the  Areopagtte, 
are  the  forgeries  of  a  later  age. 

13. — Translation  iff  King  Edward  the  Confessor.  This 
monarch  ascended  the  throne  of  England,  a.  d.  1042. 
His  greatest  merit  was  the  collecting  together  in  one 


body  all  the  most  useful  laws,  which  had  been  made   CAUSN« 
by  the  Saxon  and  Danish  Kings.    The  additional  title     ^^^ 
of  Con£essor  was  probably  given  hiiQ  by  the  Pope  for  ^"•^V^*^ 
settling  the  tribute  to  the  Pope  of  Rome,  which  was 
then  called  Ronie-Scot,  but  has  since  been  better  knowp 
by  the  name  of  Peter-pence. 

17 ''^Eihehreda,  Ftrgin,  was  the  daughter  of  Annas^ 
King  of  the  East  Angles,  and  early  made  |i  vow  of 
perpetual  chas^ty,  which  she  is  recorded  never  to 
have  violated,  though  slie  was  twice  married  1  first  to 
Thombertan  English  lord,  and  afterwards  to  Egfrid^ 
King,  of  Northumberland,  in  the  year  671.  Having 
resided  twelve  years  at  cour^  she  at  length  obtained 
permissioa  to.  retire  firom  the  world,  aod  took  the  veil 
atColdipgham  Abbey.  Being  apprised  of  a  schemcj 
that  way  laid  to  force  her  from  her  converit>  she  fled 
to  the  isle' of  Ely,  where  she  founded  a  nunnery,^  of 
which  slie  became. Abbess,  a.  d.  673. 

^^-^St.  Crispin,  Martyr,  and  his  brother  Crispianuflu 
were  natives  of  Rome,,  whence-  they  travelled  to  Sois- 
soM  in  France,  about  the  year  303,  to  propagate  the 
Christian  religion.  Being  desirous,  however,  of  ren- 
dering themselves  independent*  they  gained  a  subsis- 
tence by  shoe-makiog.  It  having  been  discovered  that 
they  were  Christiana,  and  endeavoured  to  proselyte 
the  inhabitants,  the  governor  of  the  town  commanded 
them  both  to  be  beheaded,  about  the  year  308.  From 
this  time,  Crispm  has  been  selected  as  the  patron  saint 
of  all  those  who  occupy  the  '^  gentle  craft  or  mystery 
of  a  eordwainer  or  cotder,*'  as  it  was  aociently  termed. 

NovBMBBa  ^.-r^AU  Souls  Day.  This  festival  was  Novemben 
instituted  in  the  ninth  century  by  Odilon,  Abbot  of 
Clugny,  to  make  intercession  for  the  souls  supposed 
to  be  detaineci  in  puigatory.  In  Roman  Catholic  coun<» 
•tries,  en- the  eve  and  day  of  Ail  Souls,  the  churches 
are  hung  with  black  ;  the  tombs  are  opened ;  a  coffin^ 
covered  with. black,. ^and  surrounded  with  wax  lights, 
is  placed  in  the  nave  of  the  church ;  and  in  one  corner 
figures  in  wood,  representing  the  souls  of  the  deceaiBi£4» 
are  hfdf  way  plunged  into  flames.  Various  estatea 
were  anoiently  held  by  services  to  be  perfonned  on 
this  day. 

S.-^lAonard,  Cottfestor,  was  a  French  noblemauj  of 
great  reputation  in  the  court  of  Clovis  I.  who  was 
instructed  by  Renigins,  Bishop  of  Rheims,  and  was 
afterwards  made  Bishop  of  Limosin.  Having  obtained 
of  Clovh  the  &vour  thkt  aU  prisoners  whom  he  went 
to  see,  should  be  set  free :  whenever  he  heard  of  any 
persons  who  were  imprisoned  for  the  sake  of  religion^ 
or  any:  other  good  cause,  he  procured  their  liberty. 
He  died^  a.  d.  5(00,  and  has  alwaya  been  implored  by 
prisoners  as  their  patron  saint. 

W.'-^St.  Martin,  Bishop,  and  Confessor  died,  and  ie 
commemorated  on  this  day.  See  a  notice  of  this  saint, 
in  p.  158,  under  July  4.  Martinmas  day  was,  anciently, 
a  day  of  feasting  and  revelry.  In  some  parts  of  England 
the  fine  c^n  whether,  which  is  occasionally  experienced 
at  the  commencement  of  November^  is  termed  ''  Saint 
Martin's  Little  Summer.** 

lS,^^BriHus,  Bishop,  succeeded  Martin  in  the  See  of 
Tours,  A.  D»  309.  Some  slanderous  reports  haying 
been  propagated  against  him,  he  appealed  to  a  miracle 
and  to  the  fiery  ordeal ;  but  these  had  no  effect  upon 
the  populace,  and  the  saint  was  expelled  from  the  city* 
After  seven  years  absence  he  was  restored  to  his  dig« 
nities,  and  died,  a.  d.  <I44. 

l^j-^Machutus,  Bishop  of  Samt  Makes  in  ErOnce,  wea 
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^CAL£N-  &  native  of  Llancarvon  in  Wales,  and  fitmrisfaed  aboul 
DAR.  .  the  year  500.  His  preeminent  sanctity  is  said  to  bave 
enabled  him  to  calm  tempests,  to  give  sight  to  the 
blind,  to  restore  the  dead  to  life>  expel  demons,  and 
extract  the  poison  of  serpents. 

17. — Hugh,  Bishop  of  Uncoln,  was  a  native  of  Bur- 
gundy in  France,  and  i^ised  to  the  See  of  Lineolii  by 
Henry  II.  In  this  See  he  obtained  great  celebrity,  not 
only  for  his  extraordinary  austerity  of  life  and  excellent 
economy,  but  also  for  his  rebuilding  the  cathedral 
firom  the  foundation.  He  died  on  this  day,  a.  d.  i^OO  3 
and,  twenty  years  afkr,  was  canonized  at  Rome. 

80. — Edmund,  King  (of  Ute  East  Angles,)  and  Martyr, 
having  been  attacked  by  the  Danes  in  870,  and  unable 
to  resist  them,  heroically  offered,  (according  to  the 
monkish  writers,)  to  surrender  himself  a  prisoner, 
provided  they  would  spare  his  subjects.  The  Danes, 
however,  having  seized  him,  used  their  utmost  efforts 
to  induce  Edmund  to  renounce  the  Christian  religion ; 
but,  on  his  refusal  to  comply  with  their  solicitations, 
they  first  beat  him  with  clubs,  then  scourged  him  with 
ivhips,  and  afterwards,  binding  him  to  a  stake,  killed 
him  with  their  arrows.  His  remains  were  buried,  in 
900,  at  Breadiseworth,  a  town  in  Suffolk,  since  called 
St.  Edmund's  Bury,  or  more  commonly  Bury.  Sub* 
sequently,  in  1010,  they  were  translated  to  London, 
Suffolk  being  infested  by  the  predatory  incursions  of 
the  Danes  \  but,  about  eleven  years  afterwards,  they 
were  removed  to  their  ancient  place  of  interment,  and 
Canute  erected  a  stately  monastery  and  church,  in 
which  the  saint's  relics  were  interred.  The  gifts  pre^ 
sen  ted  at  St.  Edmund's  tomb  in  succeeding  ages,  were 
of  immense  value  ;  and,  at  the  dissolution  of  the  reli- 
gious houses  by  Henry  VIU.,  the  revenues  of  St.  Ed- 
mund's monastery  amounted  to  more  than  ^1500.,  a 
very  large  sum  in  those  days. 

9^, — CeciUa,  Virgin  and  Martyr,  was  a  Roman  lady, 
who,  refusing  to  renounce  her  religion,  was  thrown 
into  a  furnace  of  boiling  water,  and  scalded  to  death. 
Other  legends  say,  that  she  was  stifled  in  a  bath, — 
a  punishment  frequently  inflicted  at  that  time  on  female 
criminals  of  rank.  She  suffered  martyrdom  about  the 
year  225  ;  and  is  regarded  as  the  patroness  of  music, 
from  the  tradition  that  she  was  a  skilful  musician,  the 
charms  of  whose  melody  attracted  an  angel  from 
heaven  to  visit  her  ! 

^. — Clement  L,  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  Martyr,  who  is 
mentioned  in  Phil,  iv.  3,  was  a  Roman  by  birth,  and  a 
zealous  coadjutor  of  the  Apostles.  He  held  the  See  of 
Rome  for  about  fifteen  years,  from  the  year  64  or  65 
to  81,  according  to  some  accounts  3  though  others 
state  that  he  suffered  martyrdom  about  the  year  100, 
in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Trajan.  Clement  was  sen- 
tenced to  work  in  the  quarries,  and  afterwards  was 
drowned  in  the  sea,  an  anchor  being  fastened  round 
his  neck.  Several  pieces  are  ascribed  to  Clement  j  but 
what  is  called  his  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  is 
the  only  one  that  is  considered  genuine.  The  ^d  of 
November  was  one  of  the  four  ancient  quarterly  days 
for  the  payment  of  rent,  under  the  title  of  Old  Mar- 
tinmas. In  some  parts  of  Edgbuid,  rents  are  still  made 
payable  on  this  day. 

93. — Catherine,  Virgin  and  Martyr,  was  born  at  Alex- 
andria, and  received  a  liberal  education.  About  the 
year  305,  she  was  converted  to  Chii^tianity,  which  she 
afterwards  professed  with  the  utmost  intrepidity, 
openly  reproving  the  Pagans ;  and  rebuking  the  Eiii- 


l»erar  Maansntiiui  lo  his-  face,  for  his  flagrant  acts  of  CALEN- 
tyranny  aad  oppression.    After  she  had  been  racked     daR. 
and  tortured  with  four  sharp-cutting  wheels,  she  wa<  v— i— y-^^ 
beheaded  about  the  year  310.     The  peculiar  wheel, 
termed  a  Catherine  fVheel,  derives  its  name  from  the 
insttQiMsnti  of  her  torture. 

Dbcxkbbr  6. — Nkh»ias,  Bishop  of  Myra  in  Lycia,  December, 
was  born  at  Pfttara  in  Lycia,  and  was  raised  to  the 
episcopate  by  Constantine  the  Great.  He  was  remark- 
able for  his  piety  and  charity.  He  was  also  considered 
the  patron  of  virgins  and  of  sea-faring  men;  the  Domi* 
nicans  adopted  him  as  their  tutelar  saint,  and  the  Rus- 
sians hold  his  memory  in  great  veneration.  He  died 
about  the  year  39S. 

8.  '^Conception  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  This  festival  was 
instituted  by  Anselm,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  on 
occasion  of  the  deliverance  of  William  the  Conqueror 
and  his  fleet  from  a  storm  j  but  the  Council  of  Oxford, 
held  in  the  year  1222,  permitted  every  one  to  use  his 
discretion  in  keeping  it.  Peter  Lombud  first  agitated 
the  question  of  the  imoiaculate  conception  in  1160  j 
and  Peter  d'Alva  published  only  forty-eight  folio 
volumes  on  the  mysteries  of  the  conception  ! 

13. — Luof,  Virgin  and  Martyr^  was  born  at  Syracuse, 
and  educated  in  the  principles  of  Christianity.  Having 
determined  to  devote  herself  to  religion,  to  prevent 
the  importunities  of  a  young  man  who  paid  his  ad- 
dresses to  her,  she  gave  her  whole  fortune  to  the  poor. 
The  lover,  enraged  at  this  denial,  accused  her  before 
the  heathen  judge  Paschasius,  of  being  a  Christian  ^ 
and,  after  much  cruel  treatment,  Lucy  fell  a  martyr  to 
his  revenge,  in  the  year  305. 

16. — 0  Sapientia,  This  day  is  so  called  from  the 
beginning  of  an  anthem  in  the  service  of  the  Romish 
Church,  (0  Sapientia,  qiue  ex  ore  altissimi  prodisti,)  which 
was  anciently  sung  from  the  sixteenth  of  December 
until  Christmas  Eve. 

31. — Silvester,  Bishop  of  Rome,  succeeded  Miltiades 
in  the  year  314,  and  filled  the  oflfice  with  moderation 
and  wisdom  until  his  death  in  335.  He  is  the  reputed 
inventor  of  asylums,  corporab,  palls,  mitres,  unctions, 
and  other  rites  and  ceremonies  peculiar  to  the  Church 
of  Home. 

The  authorities  for  the  preceding  illustrations  of  the 
British  Calendar,  are  Wheatley*s  Rational  Illustration 
of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer;  Nicholls*s  Comment  on 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer ;  Pruen's  Illustration  of  the 
Liturgy;  Aadley*s  Companion  to  the  Almanack;  and 
Times  Telescope,  or  Complete  Guide  to  the  Almanack,  an 
annual  repository  replete  with  useful  and  pleasing 
historijcal  and  antiquarian  illustrations  of  the  Calendar. 

§  VI.  Of  the  Mohammedan  Calendars, 
Two  Calendars  are  in  use  in  the  east  5  viz.  1.  The 
Arabian,  which  appears  to  be  common  to  all  the  Mo- 
hammedans, except  the  Persians  -,  and  2.  The  Persian 
Calendar,  the  use  of  which  is  peculiar  to  that  country. 

I.  The  Arabian  year  consists  of  twelve  months,  ^^abian 
each    containing  alternately  thirty  and  twenty-nine  Calendar, 
days,  as  in  the  following  Table  : 

1.  Muharrem   SO. 

2.  Sefer  or  Saphar 29. 

3.  RabiCi'l  ewuel,  (or  the  first  RabiA,) 30. 

4.  Rabian  4khir.  (or  the  second  Riibift,) 2ft. 

5.  Jom4dhi  '1  ewuel,  (or  the  first  Joniddhi,)    . .  SO. 

6.  Joni^dhi  1'  akhir,  (or  the  second  Jouiddhl)  . .  2J». 
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-jj^  Dfeya.  that  tlie  neighbours  were  obliged  to  make  a  breach  in  CALF^- 

DjJl'     •-  Re^cb  SO.  the  WEll  of  the  house  to  let  her  out !  DAK. 

8."  Sbftbin ^*  Shawwai.  I— 3.— These  three  days  are  the  Moham-  ^-^v-^ 

9.  Ramadh4ii";!;!!'.!;!"/.!i!;;*'".'..'i 30.  medancarnivalj  but  it  is  accounted  a  great  roe^^^  to 

10  8haww4l  ^'  ^®®P  *^®   second   and  third  days  as  fasts.     Ihis  is 

11  Dhtt '1  kidah ...!.......  SO.  the  Udesseghtr  of  the  Arabs,  and  theKurWin  Bairam 

12.' Dhulhaijah  .'.■.'.■.'.'.".'.*.''.'.'"." «».  (or  smaller  feast)  of  the  Turks. 

«.  x/uu        jj  j^^^.^  Kaoah  25.— The  sixth  of  the  seven  sacred 

An  intercalary  day  is  added  to  every  second,  fiMi,  days,  and  consequently  a  fast. 
«cventh,tenth,thirteenth,fifteenth,eighteenth,twenty-        Dhu*l  hajjah  (or  the  month  of  Pilgrimage,  as  its 

first,  twenty-fourth,  twenty-sixth  and    twenty-ninth  name  implies,)  9.-^Thc  Arafat^  a  festival  little   in- 

year,  in  a  cycle  of  thirty  years  j  in  which  case  the  ferior  to  the  Asbiiri  :' it  is  the  last  of  the  sacred  seven, 

month  Dh6  *1  hajjah  has  thirty  instead  of  twenty-nine  and  strict  listing  on  it  is  equivalent  to  a  whole  year  of 

days.  These  years  are  embolismic,  or  contain  355  days;  ordinary  days. 

while  the  others  are  common,  or  have  only  354  days.         lo. — ^The  *  Ud-ed-dohh,   Ud-el-c4Mr,    or    Kurb4n 

The  Arabian  months  commence  not  from  the  real  new  Bi£rein>  that  is,  *'  the  breakfast*'  or  "  great  feasty"  in 

moon,  but  from  its  first  appearance  after  conjunction,  honour  of  the  sacrifice  of  Abraham.     See  an  account 

The  Mohammedan  high  days  are  as  follow  :  of  it  in  vol.  xviii.  p.  «00,  article  BAOiAii.     (Morgan's 

McBABRBM  3. — One  of  the  seven  days  on  which  Mahometism  ExpkoMd,  ro\.i\.  p*  169 — 191.) 

iSk  d^  Mohammed  was  peculiarly  inspired  :  it  is  a  strict  fast.         II.  The  Persian  Calendar  is  founded  on  the  Per-  Persian 
»*•            10.— The  Ashurd  is  the  greatest  holyday  in  the  year,  sian  era  called  "  Yezdegerd*  or  "  Jezdcgird,"  which  Calendar. 
On  it  were  created  the  heavenly  light  shining  on  Mo-  derives  its  name  from  the  last  of  the  Sassanian  dynasty 
hammed's  face,  the  heavens,  paradise,  the  table  of  the  of  sovereigns.    The  ancient  Persian  sera  is  supposed^ 
divine  decrees,  the  divine  pen  with  which  they  were  by  some,  to  have  been  established  by  Gemshid  or 
written,  the  law  of  Moses,  and  Adam  and  Eve.  On  this  Jemsheed,  one  of  the  Pishdadian  kings,  about  the  year 
dsy.idso  Enoch  was  translated  ;    Abraham  and  Joseph  800,  b.  c.  On  the  day  when  the  sun  entered  Aries,  he 
were  delivered  j    Pharaoh  was  drowned  ;   Job  cured  ;  is  said  to  have  made  his  public  entry  into   Perse- 
Daniel  saved  from  the  den  of  lions  ;  Adam  pardoned  ^  polis  which  he  had  just  finished,  and  to  have  ordained 
the  ark  built ;  Jesus  bom, — ^his  body  withdrawn  from  that  the    era  should  commence  from  that  time,   in 
the  Jews ;  Jonah  delivered  from  the  whale  ;  John  the  honour  of  the  sun,  and   in  commemoration  of  his  I 
Baptist  bom  ;  Tobias  restored  to  sight  -,  and  the  Jews  building  of  his  capital  city.     He  divided  the  year  into 
were  restored  from  the  Babylonish  captivity.     This  twelve  months  of  thirty  days   each;  to  the  last  of 
day  IS  also  the  second  of  the  sacred  seven,  and  is  a  which  five  supplementary  days  were  added.    But  no 
rigid  fast  -,    but  the  preceding  and  following  days  are  attention  was  bestowed  on  the  odd  quarter  of  a  day, 
festrrals.  until  astronomers,  in  the  reign  of  Yezdegerd,  observing 
Rabiu'l  bwuel  (or  the  first  Rabi(i,)l9. — ^The  Udu'l  that  the  beginning  of  the  year  had  moved  in  a  retro- 
maulid,  or  birth  of  the  Prophet  3  a  great  festival.  grade  direction  ftom  Aries  to  Pisces,  corrected  this 
RsGEB  S. — ^The  third  of  the  seven  sacred  days.  The  error,  and  appointed  one  month  to  be  inseiled  at  the 
first  chapter  of  the  Kor&n  descended  from  heaven,  that  end  of  every  hundred  and  twenty  years.    This  inter- 
is,  was  revealed  on  this  day.  calary  month  of  thirty  days  restored  the  integrity  of 
97. — ^The  fourth  of  the  seven  sacred  days.  the  solar  year  ;  and  by  this  reformation  of  the  Calen-    - 
Regeb  is  considered  as  a  peculiarly  holy  month  by  dar  a  new  era  was.  produced,  which  is  still  adopted 
the  Mohammedans  ;  and  Shftbdn  is  deeihed  little  in-  in  many  parts  of  Persia.     All,  however,  do  not  agree 
ferior  to  it  in  sanctity.  in  the  epocha  of  its  commencement ;  some  chrouolo- 
Shaaan  15. — ^The  fifth  of  the  seven  sacred    days,  gers  referring  the   date  of  it  to   the   beginning  of 
The  preceding  night  is  called  LcHlat-el  tdhur,  that  is,  Yezdegerd's  reign,  (which  they  place  on  the  sixteenth 
the  night  of  purifications  \  and  a  scouring  on  that  night  of  June,  in  the  eleventh  year  of  the  Hegira>  or  a.  d. 
purifies  for  a  whole  year.     It  is  a  rigid  fast.  632,)  while  others  compute  it  from  his  defeat  by  the 
27* — ^A  great  holyday :  and  this  month  is  dedicated  to  Arabs  at  Cadesia,  a.  d.  636,  and  a  few  dating  from  his 
Mohammed,  as  Regeb  is  to  the  "  Omniscient  Creator.**  death  in  a.  d.  651.     The  best  modern  chronologers 
Ramadhan,  is  the  Mohammedan  Lent.   The  twenty-  have  adopted  the  first  of  these  opinions,  which  is  roost 
sixth,  or  rather  the  night  of  the  twenty-sixth  of  this  conformable  to  the  testimony  of  oriental  writers.  The 
month,  is   i\i<t  LaHat'el'kadhr,  that  is  the  night  of  years  of  this  era  are  solar,  each  consisting  of  365  days, 
power,  which  (Mohammed  says)  is  of  more  value  than  or  twelve  months  of  thirty  days  each,  ivith  the  addi- 
a  thousand  nights ;  for  on  it  the  ongel  Gabriel  brought  tion  of  five  intercalary  days  at  the  end  of  the  last  month 
the  Kor6n  down  to  him  from  heaven.     It  is  solem-  in  the  year. 

sized  with  hymns  and  rejoicings ;  and  many  a  pious        Besides  this  form  of  the  year,  Persian  astronomers 

Musulman  sits  up  all  this  night  in  anxious  expectation  use  the  Gelalsean  year,  so  trailed  on  account  of  the  title 

of  catching  the  happy  moment,  when  the  heavens  open,  /' Gelaleddin,'*  which  wad  conferred  on  Malek  Shah, 

anddisplaytheGloryof  God  to  the  eyes  of  the  faithful.  Sultan  of  Khorasm.     This  great   prince,  a.  d.  1074, 

The  most  memorable  instance  of  success  is  that  of  a  assembled  the  fsost  celebrated  astronomers' of  his 

girl;  who,  at  the  auspicious  moment,  had  cou-  time,   in   order  to  reform  the  Calendar,  which'  be 

enou^  to  cry  out, — '*  Yd  rahbi  Kuhxr  ran"  thot  found    imperfect,  *  to  *  ascertain  the  '  verAal « eqiHiHiX 

is,  "O  Lord,  give  me  a  good  head  of  hair!'*  Her  for  astronomical  purposes,    and  for  the  regulation 

prayer  is  said  to  have  been  heard,  but  was  interpreted  of  their  solemn  fli^stival  "  Neiiraz,**  and  to  change 

accofdingto  its  literal  sense,  *'  O  Lord,  make  my  head  the  order  of  *the  months,  under  the  idea rof  restoring 

large  !*'  for  her  head  wtts  so  large  the  next  morning,  the  ancient  mode  fixed  by  Jemsheed.    Accordmg  to 
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CALEN<  tbis  reformation,  the  year  was  twofold,  civil  and  aatro- 
DAR.  nomical.  He  fixed  the  be^nning  of  both  on  the 
fourteenth  of  March,  the  season  of  the  equinox,  a.  d. 
1074,  or,  according  to  Zacuti  a  Jewish  author,  a.  9. 
1079.  In  the  correction  of  the  civil  year,  besides  five 
intercalary  days,  he,  in  every  fourth  year,  added,  six 
or  seven  times  in  succession,  a  sixth  day ;  after  which 
the  intercalation  was  not  to  occur  more  mquently  than 
once  in  five  years.  The  Persian  astronomical  year 
was  of  the  same  form,  and  nearly  of  the  same  quantity 
with  the  solar  tropical  year ;  for  it  consisted  of  365 
days,  five  hours,  forty^nine  minutes,  and  sixty^three 
seconds.  From  these  frequent  reformations  of  the 
Persian  Calendar,  considerable  disagreement  has  arisen 
among  different  writers  with  regard  to  the  seasons  and 
days,  when  several  festivals  were  to  be  celebrated^ 
which  it  would  be  difilcttlt  to  reconcile.  (Flayfiur  s 
Chronology,  -p.  55.) 

§  VII.  0/the  French  Republican  Calendar* 

The  innovations  on  the  computation  of  time  adopted 
by  the  general  consent  of  the  Christian  and  civilized 
partsof  the  world,  which  were  attempted  during  the 
existence  of  the  French  Republic,  continued  only  a  few 
years ',  but,  as  aU  important  &cts  connected  with  the 
history  of  France,  during  that  period,  were  recorded 
according  to^thenew  nomenclature  established  by  the 
French  Republican  Government,  the  following  sketch 
of  their  Ci^endar  will  be  found  useful  to  the  reader  of 
European  history,  during  that  eventlul  period. 

Soon  after  the  government  was  changed  in  France^ 
it  was  decreed  on  the  second  of  January  1792,  that 
that  year  should  be  denominated  the  fourth  year  Qf 
Liberty,  on  the  national  coins>  and  in  the  public  aciy. 
After  the  murder,  of  Xouis  XVI.,  in  1793,  it  was  de- 
termined, that  that  year  should  be  called  the  Jirst  •/ 
the  Republic;  and  this  suggested  the  idea  of  a  Repub- 
lican Calendar.  Accordingly,  on  the  twelfth  of 
January  1793,  the  deputy  Romme,  president  of  the 
committee  of  public  instruction  under  the  cooventioQ, 
applied  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  for  a  commission 
to  deliberate  on  thia  subject.  M.  de  la  Lande,  the 
celebrated  astronomer,  in  vain  protested  against  any 
change  in  the.Calaidar  :  he  was  compelled  to  prepare 
a  new  one  5  in  which,  after  the  example  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, he  preferred  twelve  equal  months,  with  five 
intercalary  days  ;  and  he  adaptetl  their  denominations 
to  the  climate  of  F^s,  which  Fabre  d*£glantine  ex- 
pressed by  the  fbllowiag  terms  $  vjz. 

1.  Fendtmiaire,  or  Vintage  Month,  commencing  September  23. 

2.  Brumaire,  or  Foggy  Month   October  . .  23. 

S.  Frimaire,  or  Sleety  Month    NoYember   22. 

4.  Aivdic,  or  Snowy  Month  ••.. Decembiur    23. 

5.  PltfoMTM,  or  Rainy  Month • <••.  January  ..  21. 

6.  Ventote^  or  Windy  Month February. .  20. 

7.  Germinal,  or  Budding  Month    March  ....  22. 

8.  Floreal,  or  Flowery  Month    April    ....  21. 

9.  Prmkriai,  or  Metdow  MotAh     Maf 21. 

10.  M£t9Midar,  or  HMvett  Month  »•» « June......  20. 

11.  2rA«r»i(ior,  or  Hot  Month      July 20. 

12.  Fructidor,  or  Fruit  Month     ..............'  August. ...  19. 

The  authors  pf  UbiM  new  Calendar  could  not  lay 
cilaiffi  to  the  merit  of  invention  in  the  names  of  these 
noaths>  as  the  «|ntheta  adopted  were  a  dose  imitar 


tion  of  the  designations  of  the  ancient  Flemish  and 
Dutch  months;  in  which  January  was  called  Louw* 
Jdf^and,  Windy  or  Chilly  Month  5  February,  Sprok-Kel* 
Maand,  or  Vegetation-Month  3  March,  Lente-Maand, 
or  .the  month  when  the  day  is  longer  than  the  night  j 
April,  GrasS'Maand,  or  urass-Month  3  May,  BloU' 
MtKind,  or  Flower-Month;  June,  Brak-Maand,  on 
account  of  the  agricultural  labours  which  make  a  break 
or  g^  in  the  earth;  Hom-Maand,  or  Hay-Month; 
August,  Oogst'Maand,  (which  seems  to  be  a  corruptioa 
of  the  word  Augustus,  August;)  September,  Herb$t  or 
Gerst'Maandf  Harvest-Month  j  October,  Wyn-Maand^ 
or  Wine-Month ;  November,  Slagt-Maandj  or  Slaugh*- 
ter-Month,  (because  in  this  month  they  killed  the 
animala  whose  flesh  was  salted  or  cured  for  use  during 
the  depth  of  winter;)  and  December,  fViater^Maand, 
or  Winter-Month.  Not  very  dissimilar  were  the  names 
given  to  .the  months  by  the  Franks  in  the  time  of 
Charlemagne,  and  by  the  other  northern  people  of 
Europe  in  that  age.  (Se^  Gebelln>  HUL  du  Calendrwr, 
p.  lor— 111.) 

The  French  Republican  year  was  composed  of  360 
days;  the  remaining  five  days  were  called  comple- 
mentary days,  and  were  added  between  the  eighteenth 
and  twenty-second  of  September,  both  inclusive.  The 
first  decree  for  the  alteration  of  the  Calendar,  was 
issued  October  5,  1793;  and  it  was  followed  by 
another,  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  November,  or  the 
fourth  of  Frimaire,  in  the  second  year  of  the  Republic^ 
settling  the  commencement  and  organization  of  the 
months  of  (h|9  years,  and  the  names  of  the  days  and 
months.  In  order  to  inreserve  the  seasons  at  t^e  same 
epoohas  pf  the  year,  it  .was>  decreed  that  the  fourth 
year  of  the  Republican  era  shpuld  be  the  first  Sextila 
or  (Leap  year,)  that  it  should  receive  a  sixth  complex 
mentary  day;  and  that  it  should  terminate  the  first 
Frandade;  that  the  four  following  secular  years,  ia 
succession,  should  be  excepted  from  the  preceding 
enactment,  viz.  the  secular  years  lOD^  200,  and  30(|» 
should  be  common  years,  and  that  the  year  400  should 
be  Sextile  ;  and  that  this  should  be  the  case  every 
four  centuries,  until  the  fortieth,  which  should  close 
with  a  common  year,  the  year  4000.  Each  month  ifi 
this  new  Calendar  consisted  of  thirty  days  eaQb,dlvideil 
into  three  decades;  and  the  days  of  each  decade  were  re* 
spectively  called  Primidi,Duodi,  Tridi,QuartidhQuintidit 
Sextidi,  Sepiidi,  Octodi,  Nonodi,  and  Decadi,  The  day 
which  began  at  midnight,  was  distributed  into  twelve 
parts,  which  were  decimally  divided  and  subdivided. 
To  the  five  supernumerary  days  in  common  years,  and 
six  in  Sextile  or  (Leap)  years,  was  applied  the  absurd 
appellation  of  Sans^Cuiottides,  borrowed  from  a  term 
of  reproach  (sans  culotie)  which  had  been  originally 
bestowed  upon  the  Republican  porty^  on  account  of 
the  m^nness  of  their  rank  and  fortmia ;  but  which  thip 
same  party  afterwards  attempted  to  r/ender  hooourab)^ 
aiHi  popular. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  French  decree  did 
not  determine  the  proper  rule  for  fixing  the  Sextile  or 
Leap  year  \  an  omission  which  might  h^ve  been  at- 
tended with  great  inconvenience.  Ilappily,  however* 
it  ceased  to  exist  (in  1806)  before  any  such  mcoix* 
venienoe  had  resulted. 
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aUS-      Cauwdmi,  n,  Fr.  calendrrr,  to  sleek,  smooA^  pli^« 

*na    or  polish  (linen,  cloth,  &c.)  Cotg.  Mid.  Lat.  oelendra. 

—     lie  origin  of  this  word  is  if  jJXiv^/wf,  a  cylinder,  because 

C  OJCO^  ^j,^  j»]jjgf  po^fer  of  the  celendra  is  placed  in  a  cylinder. 

SceDuCange. 

Vbw  Gilpin  li*d  a  pleasant  wit. 

And  lov'd  a  tiiiieiyjoke  ! 
And  thus  unto  the  cmknder 

In  merry  guise  be  ^poke. 

Cnwper,    History  of  John  Giipin, 

CALENDULA,  in  Botany,  the  Marygold,  a  genus  of 
the  class  Syngeneda,  order  Neceuaria,  natural  order 
Corfmlnfer^.  Generic  character:  receptacle  naked, 
down  none,  calyx  raany-kaved,  equal ;  seeds  of  the 
diak  membranaceous. 

Twenty-five  species,  natives  of  both  hemispheres. 

CALENTURE,  n.  Lat.  ca2so  ;  Sp.  caleniart  to  heat. 
CalnUura,  heat,  a  fever. 

For  some  of  the  peculiar  circumstances,  which  are 
said  to  attend  this  disease,  see  the  cjmmples  from 
Dryden  and  Swift. 

Tct  since  we  mast  be  old;  and  age  endures 

His  torrid  zone- at  court,  and  enkntwr^t 

Of  hot  ambition,  irreiigion's  ice. 

Zeal's  agues,  and  hydropic  avarice, 

"Why  didst  thou  not  for  these  give  medicines  Xoo^ 

And  hj  thy  doing  tell  us  what  to  do  ? 

Donne.    Obtefidet.    On  the  Lord  ffarriftgion* 

Many  of  them  who  had  layn  abroad  in  the  open  air  were  taken 
vith  a  violent  disease,  called  calenture,  and  died  thereof;  which 
diseaae  is  ordinary  in  that  unwholesome  air  to  strangers,  that 
come  thither  and  lie  abroad  in  the  evening. 

Camden.    Elizabeth,  Anno,  1558. 

CoAtAU  Thou  dost  strike 

A  deathfnl  coldness  to  mv  heart's  high  heat, 
And  shrink's't  my  liver  like  the  caUnture. 

Manenger,     The  Fatal  Dowry,  act  13.  aCi  1. 

Tis  but  the  raging  calenture  of  love. 

like  a  distracted  passenger  you  stand. 

And  sec,  in  seas,  imaginary  land, 

Cool  groves,  and  flow'ry  meads,  and  while  you  tkSnk 

Z^  walk,  pinnga  in,  and  wonder  that  you  sink* 

Drffden^    Conquest  of  Qranaia,  set  XU 

fait  ewea  the  deep  itself  is  not  seeure, 

Bnt  belching  subterraneoua  fires. 
Increases  stall  the  scalding  calenture, 

Which  neither  earth,  nor  mr,  nor  water,  can  endure. 

Potn/ret,    On  the  general  Con/lagrmtion. 

So,  by  a  calenture  misled, 

Hie  mariner  with  rapture  sees. 
On  the  smooth  ocean's  azure  bed, 

Enamerd  fields  and  verdant  trees  * 
With  eager  haste  he  longs  to  rove 

In  that  fantastic  scene,  and  thinks 
It  mutt  be  some  enchanted  grove ; 

And  in  he  leaps,  and  down  he  sinks. 

Swift,    The  South  Sea  Prqfeei. 

CAXICO,  s,         \     So  called,  because  first  im* 
CVlico-printsb.  J  ported  from  Calecut, 

If  thou  but  please  to  walk  into  the  pawn 

To  buy  thee  cambrick,  callico  or  lawn. 

If  thou  the  whiteness  of  the  same  wouldst  prove 

FroA  thy  far  whiter  hand  pluck  off  thy  glove. 

Drayton*    Edward  IF,  to  Mrs.  Shore, 

flie  hooped  petticoat,  and  am  all  in  eallicoes  what  the 
msUka.  '  Spectator,  No.  292. 

As,  sappose  an  ingenious  gentleman  riK>nld  write  a  poem  of 
adiice  to  a  caUUo  prittet:  do  you  think  there  is  a  girl  in  England, 
that  woold  wear  any  thing  hot  the  taking  of  lisle,  or  the  battlo 
ofOv^enarde  ?  They  would  certainly  be  all  the  fashion,  till  the 
heivcs  abroad  had  cot  out  some  more  patterns. 

Tatkr,  Now  3. 
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CALICUT, 


CAUCULAR,  from  the  Lat.  ca&e,  a  cop ;  (from  the  CAU- 
Gr.  ifiJXif  irapk  TO  KvXUaeai,  to  turn,  to  rolL)  Sir  CULAR, 
Thomas  Brown  has  formed  this  adjectire. 

Even  the  autumnal  buds,which  await  the  return  of  the  sun,  do 
after  the  winter  solstice  multiply  their  caUcular  leaves,  making 
little  rhombuses  and  net  work  fignres,  as  in  the  sycamore  and 
lilac.  Sir  2'homas  Brown,  pait  ii.  ch.  iiL 

CALICUT,  (CiUi-cotA,  Cfilf^-cddu.  iu  the  provincial 
dialect,)  a  subdivision  of  the  Province  of  Malabar, 
between  the  tenth  and  twelfth  parallels  of  north  lati* 
tnde,  was  formerly  an  indepemlent  Kingdom,  and  the 
first  Indian  State  visited  by  the  Europeans  after  the 
discovery  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

The  BA}k  of  this  country,  called  T^muri  by  his 
countrymen,  S&mur(  by  the  Musulmans>  (Zamorin 
according  to  the  Portuguese  orthography^)  is  a  mem- 
ber of  that  remarkable  Hindii  race,  the  N^'rs  The 
descent,  in  this  tribe,  is  always  reckoned  in  the  female 
line.  The  Timbur^tis,  or  females  of  the  Royial  family^ 
reside  in  their  brother's  housed,  and  are  married>  but 
have  no  intercourse  with  their  husbands,  who  are  not 
allowed  by  etiquette,  to  enjoy  that  honour ;  it  is  re- 
served for  the  N&mbur(  Brdhmans,  to  whom  the 
business  of  propagating  this  sacred  race  is  almost 
exclusively  confided.  The  eldest  son  of  the  eldest 
sister  succeeds  to  the  throne,  and  bears  the  hereditary 
title  of  Mdna  Vicrama  8&mudri  R&jk,  (the  intelligent 
victorious,  oceanic  sovereign  3)  from  the  last  but  one 
of  which  epithets  the  term  T6murt  is  evidently  derived. 
He  pretends  to  rank  above  the  Br&hmans,  who  in 
return  call  him  a  paltry  S^dra,  as'  soon  as  they  are  out 
of  his  doviinh)ns>  and  dare  to  reassume  their  usual  tone 
of  sup^rioVity.  Qis  subjects  are  remarkably  coura* 
gc^us,  andto  their  valpnr  his  rank  among  the  peninsular 
Princes  was  ascribed  ;  for,  though  of  a  caste  inferior 
to  that  of  the  Rdj^  of  Cochin  (Coch'hi,)  he  was  gene- 
rally placed  on  an  equality  with  him 

The  Zamorins  retained  their  independence  till 
Halfder  Alf  invaded  Malabar  in  1767.  The  Prince  of 
this  family  then  reigning,  preferred  the  sacrifice  of  his 
life  to  submission.  He  set  fire  to  the  house  in  which  he 
was  confined  a»  a  prisoner,  and  voluntarily  perished  in 
the  flames.  Haiders,  operations  against  Arc^t  obliged 
him  to  withdraw  his  troops  from  the  Zamorin's  do- 
minions, and  that  Prince  regained  his  territory,  which 
he  retained  till  1774.  His  family  was  then  obliged  to 
take  refuge  in  Travancore,  where  it  remained  in  exile 
till  1790,  when  the  Zamorin  joined  the  British  troops 
with  5000  N^irs.  At  the  peace  of  1793,  the  Province 
of  C41ic^t,  consisting  of  sixty-three  taftllaks  (districts) 
with  a  revenue  of  eight  lacs  and  a  half  of  rupees 
(s£l06,000.)  was  ceded  by  Tip6  S&hib,  in  perpetuity  ' 
to  the  East  India  Company,  and  the  Sdmuris  sinc^ 
that  period,  have  been  maintained  by  an  allowance 
from  the  British  Government. 

Calictit,  the  Capital  of  the  Province  of  Malabar,  in 
lat.  ll""  15^  N.,  and  long.  75'' 5C/  E.  was  the  first 
Indian  port  at  which  Vasco  de  Gama  touched,  after  he 
sailed  from  Lisbon  in  July  1497*  He  was  hospitably 
received,  and  the  Portuguese  entered  into  an  sdliance 
with  the  Zamorin ;  but  this  good  understanding  did  • 
not  continue  long:  for  in  1509  Don  Fernanda  de 
Coutinho,  brought  a  large  force  against  the  city.  The 
Zamorin,  however,  repulsed  him  with  a  considerable 
loss.  In  1791,  the  old  town,  with  ito  fortifications,  was 
destroyed  by  T(pO,  and  its  inhabitants  were  i«moved  to 
Nelltir,  which  he  named  Farrakh*dbid»     Jn  fiftoMi 
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CALICUT,  months  afterwards,  the  territory  xit  Cflicut  was  con- 
CALIF  ^1^'^^^  ^y  ^^^  British  troops,  and  the  inhabitants  were 
allowed  to  return  to  their  old  abode.  The  town  thus 
rebuilt,  has  made  a  rapid  progress,  and  now  contains 
many  thousand  houses ;  its  trade  consists  principally 
in  pepper,  teak,  sandal-wood,  cardamums,  coir-cor- 
dage,  (made  from  the  fibres  of  the  palm,)  and  wax. 

See  Dellon*s  Voyage  aux  Indes,  Amst.  1697 ',  Dal- 
rymple*s  Oriental  Repertory ;  Buchanan's  Travels  in 
the  Mysore ;  Wilks's  History  of  South  of  India ;  Fra 
Paolino  di  San  Bartolomeo's  Travels ^  Renners  Memoir, 
&c. 

CALIF,  now  commonly  written,  with  more  pro- 
priety, Khalif,  is  a  contraction  of  the  Arabic  word 
K/iahfah,  "  a  successor,*'  or  "  vicegerent  •/*  and  is  the 
title  given  to  all  the  Princes  who  succeeded  Mohammed. 
AVhen  Abti  Beer,  afler  the  death  of  the  impostor,  was 
chosen  by  the  true  believers  in  his  stead,  he  refused 
to  receive  any  other  title  than  that  of  Khalifah-Rastll- 
a)lah  5  "  the  Vicegerent  of  the  Prophet  of  God.*'  But 
Q^^ar,  on  succeeding  him^  represented  to  the  Moslims 
that  were  this  title  to  be  used  by  his  successors,  it 
woifld  ultimately  be  very  inconvenient ;  for  the  suc- 
cessor of  the  successor,  &c.  of  the  Vicegerent  of  the 
P/ophet,  would  at  length  become   a  most  unwieldy 
appellation.     Moghai'rah,  son  of  Sh^b,  immediately 
rose  and  exclaimed,    "  art  not  thou  our  commander 
(Emir)  and  all  of  us  the  faithful  (Mumenin  ?)  Let  thy 
title  then   be,   ''the   Commander  of  the  Faithful," 
(£mir-el-mCimenin  ;)  this  proposition  was  approved, 
and  the  title  has  been  borne  by  all  those  who  were 
really  successors  of  Mohammed,  and  assumed  by  some 
who  had  no  pretensions  to  that  honour.     The  more 
superstitious  Musulnmns  give  a  great  latitude  to  the 
signification  of  this  title,   and  derive  it   from  that 
passage  in  the  Kordo,  (ii.  S8,)  when  before  the  creation 
of  Adam,  God  says  to  the  Angels,  "  I  am  about  to 
make  a  vicegerent  (Khalifal:|)   on  earth ;"  hence  they 
infer  that  the  Khalifs  authority  is  as  unlimited  as  that 
Qf  the  Almighty,  whose  representative   he  is.     Being 
possessed  of  the  supreme  spiritual,  as  well  as  temporal ' 
power,  the  will  of  the  Khalifs  could  have  no  check; 
and  when  their  empire  was  firmly  established,  their 
pride,  magnificence,  and  luxury  exceeded  all  bounds. 
At  first  they  practised  the  austerity  and  huiriility  which 
Mohammed  himtelf  required,  but  did  not  adopt.  They 
acted  as  the  supreme  Imams  (leaders)  and  took  the 
lead  in  the  public  service  in  the  Mosques  ',  they  pro- 
nounced the  Khotbah;  a  particular  prayer  for.  the 
Sovereign  and  people,  every  Friday ;  and  conducted 
the  pilgrims  to  Meccah,in  person.  £ven  in  the  decline 
of  their  power,  they  dispensed  honours  and  titles  to 
almost  all  the  Musulman  Princes  j  who  were  glad  to 
acknowledge   themselves   their   vassals,   though    in 
reality  they  were  in  a  complete  state  of  independance, 
just  as  we  now  see  the  great  Pach4s,  in  the  Turkish 
Empire,  externally  acknowledging  the  authority  of  the ' 
Porte,  while  they  disobey  every  order  which  interferes 
with  their  interests.    The  etiquette  and  parade  of  the 
Khalifs  court  was  unbounded.  Even  their  Tdt4r  con- 
querors held  the  sttrntp  for  them  when  their  captives ; 
and  the  greatest  lords  went  huiufalyj  day  after  day,  to 
kiss  the  Khalifs  sleeve,  and  knodc  their  heads  against 
his  threshold.     Not  that  these   obeisanoes    secured 
their  admission  into  his  sacred  presence.    The  sleeve 
was  nothing  more  than  a  strip  of  black  velvet,  twenty 
cabits  long,  hung  out  of  one  of  the  windows  of  the 
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palace,  for  the  humble  veneration  of  the  feithftil.  CALE 
Puffed  up  by  this  excessive  adulation,  the  Khalifs  and 
their  subjects  thought  themselves  the  peculiar  favorites 
of  heaven.  "  \^lio  is  Htil&j(j,**  said  the  people  of  the 
Court  of  Baghdad,  when  urged  to  save  their  master  by 
entreating  him  to  submit;  "  how  can  he  presume  to 
attack  the  heir  to  the  bouse  of  Abbds  ?  The  sovereign 
authority  of  the  Khalif  is  derived  from  heaven ;  who- 
ever dares  to  oppose  it  cannot  fail  to  suffer.  If  Htildgu 
desires  peace  let  him  return  to  Hamaddn,  and  we  will 
supplicate  the  Commander  of  the  Faithful  to  spare  him. 
Perhaps  he  will  condescend  to  listen  to  our  entreaties!" 

Such  senseless  arrogance  was  sure  to  work  its  own 
punishment ;  and  we  read  of  one  of  those  mighty 
potentates  who  was  obliged  to  beg  his  bread  among 
the  blind  and  cripples,  at  the  gate  of  a  Mosque.  It 
was  in  a.  h.  656,  (a.  d.  1268,)  that  the  line  of  Khalifs 
was  terminated  by  the  death  of  Mostdzem,  who  was 
killed  by  the  Tdtdrs,  at  the  taking  of  Baghddd  ;  but  a 
few  of  the  Abb&sf  family,  who  escaped  into  Fg}  pt, 
still  receive  great  external  honours  from  the  Mamhic 
Sultans  of  that  country.  Tho.ie  wary  Princes,  however, 
took  care  to  leave  them  nothing  but  their  sjnritnal 
dignities.  They  became,  in  fact.  State  tools  in  the 
hands  of  the  Egyptian  Princes,  wlio  disposed  of  them 
as  they  pleased,  and  acknowledged  their  authority  only 
where  it  suited  their  purpose. 

D'Herbelot's  Bibliotkkque  Oiieniale;  Ockley's  History 
of  the  Saracens  J  Gibbon's  Rome,  ix..  x.  j  Mod.  Univ.  Hist, 

9  «   •   • 

1. III. 

CALIFORNIA,    OLD,  an   extensive  peninsula  of  Situation 
North  America,  stretching  into  the  Pacific  Ocean.     It  extent,  a 
is  separated   from  the   Continent   on  the  east,  by  a  1  opulat-^ 
narrow  sea,  called  the  Gulf  of  California,  and  encom- 
pass(;d  on  the  south  and   west  by  the  Pacific.     Its 
length  is  about  900  miles,  and  its  breadth  varies  from 
thirty  to   120  miles.     The  area  of  this  peninsula  is 
stated  at  55,000  square  miles,  and  the  population  at 
9000,  which  is  about  one  person  for  every  six  English 
square   miles.     It  consists  principally  of  a  chain  of 
mountains,  extending  from  the  twenty-third  to  the 
fortieth  degree  of  north  latitude,  the  highest  sumttiits 
of  which  are  nearly  .5000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Surface, 
sea.     The  climate  and  soil,  necessarily  from  its  great  ^**»  **^ 
ej^tent,  varies  much.    From  Cape  Saint  Lucas  to  the 
Colorado,  a  distance  of.  about  300  leagues,  only  two 
streams  from  the  peninsula  enter  the  Gulf.     Though 
vegetation  generally  languishes  for  want  of  moisture, 
and  only  a  few  Indian  fig*tree8,  and  stunted  shrubs  are 
found  growing  in  the  crevices  of  the  rocks  5  yet  where 
water  is  found  the  ground  is  very  fertile.    The  moun-  Animaii 
tains  are  inhabited  by  animals  called  wild  sheep,  by  the 
Spaniards,  which  have  spiral  horns,  and  bound  from 
rock  to  rock,  like  the  ibex.     In  other  places  horses, 
mules,  cattle,  goats  tuid  sheep  are  found.     There  are 
also  deer,  hares^  and  rabbits,  and  a  particular  kind  of 
fox,  which  the  inhabitant^}  call  coyotes.  Leopards  have 
sometimes  been  seeu  in  the  couiUry»  but  wolves  rarely 
make   their  appearance.     Wild  bag9,  the  American 
tiger,  ami  a  species  of  beaver  are  likewise  met  with  in 
the  most  unfrequented  regions.    Beptiles  are  nume- 
rous ;  and  the  most  remarkable  of  the  birds,  are  vul- 
tures, eagles,.  hawks»  falcons,  and  owls.    Wood  is 
extremely  scarce,  and  it  is  only  in  the  more  level  and 
fertile  tracts  that  trees  are  to  be  found  ;  but  a  great 
variety  of  fruits  have  been  introduced  and  successfully 
cultivated  by  the  Jesuits.    Wheat,  beans,  and  many  Vcfria| 
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CAU-    other  European  vegetables  are  also  grown ;  but  these 

fUlLNlA,  are,  of  course,  restricted   to  particular  spots.     The 

^^^*     most  noted  of  the  native  products  are  pearls,  with 

CAU-    which  during  a  great  part  of  the  seventeenth  century, 

r>RMA,  the  European  market  -was  principally  supplied :  but 

NEW.     their    fishery  in    the    Gulf   has    now    been    nearly 

-— ^^'^  abandoned. 

\xarm,     California  appears  to  have  been  discovered  by  the 
*s       *   celebrated  Cortez,  the  Spanish  General.     Charles  V. 
had  recommended  him  to  endeavour  to  find  a  passage 
to  India,  by  the  shores  of  New  Spain  ;  in  this  search, 
the  coast  of  California  is  said  to  have  been  discovered 
by  Hernando  de  Grixolva,  in  February  1534  ;  but  the 
pilot  having  been  killed  by  the  Califomians,  no  fur- 
ther progress  seems  to  have  been  made  in  the  voyage. 
During  the  following  years,  Cortez  embarked   an,d 
coasted  both  sides  of  the  Gulf ;  and  some  time  after- 
wards California  was  surveyed  by  Francisco  de  Ulloa, 
under  the  direction  of  Cortez.     The   conquest  and 
settlement  of  the  country,  however,  was  not  finally 
3tr>-aaiL  accomplished  till  1779.     Missions  were  established  in 
different  parts  of  it  by  the  Jesuits  in  164^,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  introducing  civilisation  among  the  barbarotts 
inhabitants,    but  they  had   to  struggle  against  the 
monks  of  Siiint  Francis,  and  the  Spanish  soldiers  at  the 
different   stations*     At  last  their  triumph   over  the 
military  was  complete  ;  for,  to  settle  these  disputes, 
the  court  of  Madrid  decreed  that  each  of  the  detftch- 
ments  should  be  under  the  command  of  the  holy  father 
at  the  head  of  the  missions.  Having  once  gained  a  solid 
footing,  this  persevering  and  enterprising  class  of  men 
displayed  their  wonted  zeal,  and  in  a  few  years  built 
sixteen  villages   on  the  peninsula.    But  since  their 
eicpulsion,  these  have  been  confided  to  the  Dominican 
monks.     According  to  the  best  information  which  M. 
Humboldt  could  obtain,  the  population  of  this  part  of 
America  had  greatly  diminished  within  the  thirty  years 
previous  to  the  date  of  his  inquiry.  So  that  there  did  not 
remain  more  than  4000  or  5000  cultivators  at  the  whole 
of  the  missions,  which  had  been  reduced  to  sixteen .  The 
inhabitants  are  considered  as  a  class  of  savages,  very 
low  in  the  scale  of  human  beings,  and  are  represented 
as  passing  whole  days  stretched  on  the  sand.     They 
have  the  most  rooted  aversion  to  every  species  of 
clothing ;    and   are  only  brought  to  a  very  partial 
use  of  it  even  in  the  missions.     The  principal  places 
itjiiss,    in  California  are  Santa  Maria,  St.  Ignatio,  St.  Isodoro, 
Ix>reto,  St.  Estevan,  St.  Xavier,  St.  Yago,  Kosalio,  St. 
Juan  Guadaloupe,  and  St.  Joseph. 
Sracin         California,  New,  a  Province   of  Mexico,  on  the 
od  aieoL  coast  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  north  of  Old  California. 
f^j^^  It  is  a  tract  of  country  stretching  about  600  miles  in 
'         'length,  and  extending  to  latitude  40°  ID' north  ;  but 
the  breadth  seldom  exceeds  thirty  miles ;  the  whole 
area  is  stated  at  16,^80  squat'e  miles }  the  population 
at  15,600,  which  \s  less  than   one  persoq  for  each 
square  mile.    This  part  of  the  coast  was  called  New 
Albion  by  Vancouver,  btit  its  present  name  was  re- 
RsrcTwy.  stored   by  La  Peroiise.    It  was  first   discovered  by 
Cabrillo  in  1542,  who  proceeded  as  far  as  the  forty- 
third  degree  of  latitude.     It  was  afterwards  explored 
by  Sir  Francis  Drake,  and  more  fully  surveyed  by  the 
Spanish  navigator  Sebastian  Viscai no,  in  160^.  It  was 
not,  however,  occupied  by  the  Spaniards  for  more 
than  a  century  nnd  a  half  afterwards, 
^^iiceand  *    Scarcely.ari^two  contiguous  countries  can  exhibit 
a  greater  contrast  timn  this,  and  its  ^ster  state  of  the 
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peninsula;  for  the  one  is  as  well  watered  and  fertile  as     CALI- 
the  other  is  arid  and  sterile.  The  whole  of  the  country  J^RN£A, 
is  extremely  picturesque,  and  the  climate  is  milder  than     ^^^• 
in  the  ^ame  latitude  on  the  opposite  coast ;  though     CALI- 
sbmeti^nes  wrapped  in  fogs  ;  but  these  refresh  and  invi-  GINOUS. 
gorate  vegetation.    The  soil  is,  in  most  parts,  a  black 
spongy  earth  of  great  fertility  ;  and  at  the  various  mis- 
sions now  settled  in  this  region  most  kinds  of  European 
grain  and  fruits  grow  in  abundance.     Good  wine  and 
oil  are  made  at  most  of  the  villages  south  of  the  thirty- 
seventh  degree  of  latitude  ;  and  where  the  situation  is 
not  too  much  exposed  to  the  cold  north-west  wind, 
which  Sometimes  blights  these  regions,  the  produce  is 
most  plentiful.     Fish  and  game  of  all  kinds  abound  ; 
and  fbi^es,  bears,  wolves,  wild  cats,  and  seals  and  otters 
are  common.     The  birds  of  prey  are  nearly  the  same  as 
those  of  the  peninsula  ;  but  on  the  small  lakes  and  the 
sea  shore,  the  wild  duck,  the  grey  and  white  pelican, 
yellow  tufts,  several  species  of  gulls,  cormorants^  and 
numerous  others  are  met  with.  -   • 

Eighteen  missions  have  been  est^lblished  by  the 
Spaniards  on  the  coast  of  New  California,  and  in  none 
of  their  colonial  settlements  have  they  made  greater 
progress  in  the  diffusion  of  civilisation  among  the 
native  tribes.  When  M.  Humboldt  was  at  Mexico,  he 
obtained  various  documents  relative  to  these  regions, 
•from  which  it  appeared,  that  in  1776,  there  wei'eonly 
eight  villages,  which  in  1790,  had  increased  to  eleven. 
The  population/  including  the  Indians  who  had  settled 
and  begifn  to  attend  to  the  art  of  cultivation,  were 
shown  by  these  documents  to  be  as  follow : 

lahabitants.  PopuUtion. 

In  1790    7,748 

1901     ..*. 13,668 

180^    14,562 

The. population  has  thus  doubled  itself  in  twelve 
years  j  and  the  increase  in  the  cultivated  produc- 
tions of  the  soil  hod  been  equally* rapid  ;  for  in  1791, 
the  whole  wheat  harvest  yielded  15,197  fancgas,  but 
:n  1802,  the  quantity  produced  was  33,576  fanegas. 

■  The  live  stock  of  the  colonies  had  also  increased dn  a 
still  greater  proportion.  This  augmentation  of  inha- 
bitants would  doubtless  have  been  much  greater,  had 

mdt  the  laws  of  the  Spanish  presidios  been  so  com- 
pletely opposed  to  its  increase  5  for  the  soldiers  were 
neither  allowed  to  build  houses  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  presidios,  nor  to  settle  in  the  country  as 

-agriculturists  ;  and  the  monks  are  generally  averse  to 
the  settlement  of  any  whites  among  the  Indians. 

-  Most  parts  of  New  California  abound  with  hounds 
and  beaiUif ul  atags,  and  hunting  is  a  favo^ritc  amuse- 

•ment.  They  are  so  swift,  however,  that  the  finest 
horses  of  New  Biscay,  so  famed  for  their  speed,  can 
rarely  come  up,  when  they  are  caught  in  a  noose  ;  but 
the  Indians  take  them  by  stratagetn. 

Monterey  is  the  Capital  of  this  Province,  and  is 
situated  at  the  head  of  a  bay,  in  latitude  36°  36^  The 
bay  is  spacious,  and  the  town,  which  is  the  residence 

'of  the  Governor,  contains  a  population  of  about  700 

'individuals.    The  garrison  maintained  here  consists  of 
100  men. 
CALPGINOUS,  1     lAitcalig-are,  to  darken.  Umbra 
CALiOA^'rmN.        J  est  de    spissiivdine   aens  effecta  ; 

\etdieta  caligo,  ifuod  marime  aeris  colore  gignatur^  Isi- 
dorus ;  but  see  Vosslus  and  Martinius.      ^  j 
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CaLI-        ^HiHr  pnanliiiieBt  [thai  of  liie  rtbriOioiis  «B«ttU]  was 
<irINOUS.  d^i«ctioa  and  detruaioii  ioto  the  eaU^imoHt  region!  of  the  air. 
...  HaUywell.    Afelampronf  p.  13. 

CALIVER.     2t  ii  filled  with  aveh  a  thick  and  caliginmu  air,  that  the  groaad 
cannot  be  aeen^      .  Rieaui,    Greek  Church,  p.  65. 

Now  ioBtead  of  a  diminotioa  or  imperfect  naion  in  the  mole> 
we  affirm  an  ahoUtioB  or  total  priration,  instead  of  a  caligation 
or  dimneaiy  we  conclude  a  cecity  or  blindneis. 

Sir  Thmtuu  Bfwn,  book  liL  ch.  zriii. 

CAIIGRAPHY,  or  l      From  koKo^,  beautiful,  and 
Ca^lliorapby,  fi.       J  f^pa(p'€iy,  to  gjrave  or  write. 

His  worict  aie  these. 

The  art  of  Bracbygraphy,  that  is^  to  write  as  fast  as  «  man 
qpeaketh  treatably.   Lond.  1597. 

The  order  of  Orthography.  "1 

Hie  key  oi  CaUgr^phff ;  that  hi  of  >Printed  widi  the  fonner* 
fair  writings.  J 

Wood.  A^enm  Qxon,  T.i  287. 

For  the  Chaldee  character  is  one  of  the  beantifBllaat,  and  the 
fiasnarltan  the  nncouthest,  and  the  most  nocapaUe  of  eaiUgra^tf^ 
of  aU  that  hare  been  used  among  the  di&reot  nations  of  this 
world*  Prideaux,     Connection,  part  i.  book  v*  sec.  5. 

At  the  end  is  the  fignre  of  the  writer  Cadwin,  supposed  to  be 
a  monk  of  Canterbury,  holding  «  pen  of  metal,  undoubtedly  used 
in  such  sort  of  writing ;  with  an  inscription  importing  his  name 
and  excellence  in  the  calligraphic  art. 

War  ton.    History  of  English  Poetry,  diss.  li. 

CAIAGUS,  in  Zoolegy,  a  genus  of  the  class  Cru^ 
iacea,  order  Entomoitraca,  faipily  A$pidioia,  Latr. 

Generic  character  :  aotennse  two,  very  smalls  ceta* 
ceous}  eyes  two,  distant^  situated  in  the  anterior 
margin  of  the  clypeus;  mouth  forming  a  conical 
beaked  haustellum)  body  elongate,  depressed;  the, 
anterior  pait  covered  with  a  clypeus  of  a  single  piece ; 
the  posterior  part  ovate  or  oblong,  terminated  by  two 
long  setae  ',  feet  from  ten  to  fourteen,  of  two  kinds,  the 
anterior  furnished  with  little  hooks,  the  posterior 
lamellate,  pectinate,  formed  for  swimming,  and  bearing 
the  brancMse.  Type  of  ^e  genu6  MowKuim  pistmus, 
Lin. 

The  animals  of  this  genus  are  parasitic.  They 
attach  themselves  firmly  to  the  scales  of  different 
species  of  fish,  by  means  of  the  anterior  feet,  which 
are  short,  and  terminated  by  a  strong  sharp  hook. 
They  suck  the  blood  of  the  fish,  by  means  of  a  little 
beaked  haustellum.  When  forced  by  any  circnm- 
atanoe  to  quit  their  hold,  they  run  rapidly  about  the 
surface  of  the  fish,  until  they  have  fixed  upon  some 
other  point  of  attachment  3  and  if  obliged  wholly  to 
abandon  the  fish  on  which  they  have  lived,  they  swim 
very  briskly  until  they  have  found  some  other  prey. 
They  are  all  marine.    Liatr.  Hist.  Nat,  tome  iv. 

CALIN,  a  mixed  metsl  of  lead  and  tin,  maaufjeic- 
tared  in  China,  and  used  in  tea  camstera^  cofiee  pots, 
&c.;  sometimes  it  is  employed  in  the  place  of  lead  as  a 
covering  to  buildings. 

CAXIVER,  ».  \     Ft.  and  Sp.  calibre.  Skinner  seems 

Ca^LIBERj 
Ca^LIBSSj 

Ca^libbb, 
*'  equal  wtdghi,  a  standing  waight,  or  equal  height  j 
because  the  bore  or  hole  of  a  peece  must  be  «Ten  or 
equall  or  else  the  peece  will  breake,  and  thereupon  the 
boare  and  size  of  a  peece  or  gunne  is  called  G.  and 
Hisp.  caHBrey 

It  is  applied  to  €kie  piece  or  gun  itself }  to  tbe  bore 
Mxt  hole  of  moy  thing }  to  thesiae  or  dimensionsof  it ; 
and  (met.) 


To  the  quality,  state,  or  degree  i  i.e.  the  sice  or  CALIVEl 
dimensuMifl  of  moral  character^  worth,  or  estimation. 


Thiok  the  Negroes  came  to  the  rocks  hard  by  ts,  and 
chai^ged  catiemen  atTS,  and  againe  the  Fortogales  afaot  off  thdr 
beset  wise  more,  and  then  our  ship  aliot  at  them,  hut  the  rocfcea 
and  hillea  defended  them. 

Uahluyt.    Voyage,  ^e.  M.  WU.  Totorton* 


They  torned  hacite,  nnd  the  master  of  Ihe  pianease  did  ahoote 
of  a  ceMmer  to  them  the  same  time,  but  hurt  none  of  them^  for  hia 
meaning  was  oaely  to  pnt  them  in  feare. 

/d.  lb.  M.  Joh.  JhMia. 


But  that  and  the  other  Spamah  colonic  being  bo(h  destroyed  by 
famine,  he  aaid  he  had  liued  in  an  house  by  himseife  a  long  time» 
and  releiued  himselfe  with  his  oaleeuer  mtil  our  commin^ 
thither.  Id.  lb.  M.  John  Chidtey. 

I  presse  me  none  but  good  house-holders,  yeomens  sonnes  7 
enquire  me  out  contracted  liatchelers,  such  as  had  heene  ask'd 
twice  on  the  banes ;  jmcli  aa  feare  the  repoit  of  a  caUuer,  worae 
than  a  struek-foole,  or  a  hurt  witde-dudu. 

Shahspeare.    Jlemry  IF,  JFint  Part,  foL  $7, 

The  rcre-^ard  of  the  enemie  in  which  was  Tiirell,  and  sH  the 
Spnnyaxda,  atoode  firmc  upon  tiiebogge  on  the  rigfate  Imnde,  ynto 
•whome,  within  ^aUmor  alioty  the  LoA  Deputie  had  drawne  rppe 
our  rere.  Stow.     Queen  Elizabeth,  Anno,  1^1. 

It  la  easy  for  an  ingei^ns  pl^oaopher  to  fit  the  eaUher  oS^em 
empty  tnbies  to  the  diameter  of  the  partidea  of  light,  so  aa  they 
shall  receive  no  groaser  kind  of  matter, 

Bcid.    Jofmry,  ch.  vi.  sec.  19. 

They  oonld  not  hot  lie  eouTinced,  that  dndamationa  of  this 
kind  would  rouse  him  s  that  lie  mnat  think,  coming  from  men  of 
their  calibre,  they  were  liighly  mischievous. 

Burke.    Appeal  from  the  New  to  the  Old  Wkige. 

Cax«7bsr  is  more  particuhirly  employed  by  artilleristo 
to  denote  the  interior  diameter  of  the  bore  of  any 
piece  of  ordnance,  or  the  diameter  of  the  shot  or 
shelL 

Cajlubb,  or  Calipbb  Compasses,  are  a  sort  of  com- 
passes used  in  the  artillery  practice,  with  bowed  or 
arched  legs,  in  order  to  take  the  diameter  of  any 
round  body,  particularly  that  of  shot  or  shell,  the 
bores  of  pieces  of  ordnance,  &c.  The  instrument 
consists  of  two  thin  pieces  of  brass,  joined  by  a  rivets 
so  as  to  move  quite  round  each  other ;  its  length,  from 
the  centre  of  the  joint,  varies  from  about  six  inchea 
to  a  foot,  and  its  breadth  from  one  to  two  inches* 
The  most  convenient  siae  however  is  about  a  mediuoa. 
between  these  two  extremes.  These  instmmento 
generally  contain  a  number  of  tables,  rules^  &c.  con- 
nected with  artillery  practice  1  but  which  would  be 
much  better  placed  upon  a  card,  or  in  sonae  small 
and  convenient  book,  as  indeed  they  now  are  in  a  very 
useful  little  work  called  the  Pocket  Qunner.  The  only 
scale  essential  to  the  Calipers,  is  that  which  shows  in 
inches  and  tenths  the  distance  of  the  points  of  the 
Calipers,  when  they  are  opened  |  so  that  if  a  ball, 
not  exceeding  the  scope  of  the  instrument,  be  intro- 
duced between  them^  the  bevel  edge  marks  its 
diameter  amongst  the  divisions  cm  the  brass  arc. 
Thus  for  example,  referrii^  to  fig.  6.  plate  91.  which 
represent  the  Caliper  with  this  one  scale  only,  it  will 
be  seen,  that  when  the  two  points  touch  each  other, 
the  bevel  edge  £  is  then  at  zero ;  and  as  they  open^  the 
distance  will  be  indicated  by  the  correi^KNKding  divi- 
sion on  the  arc.  Besides  this  scale,  however;,  the  faces 
of  this  instrument  are  very  absurdly  covered  with  a 
multitude  of  tables  i  as  for  io8taaoe»  1st,  the  me^ 
sore  of  the  diameters  in  inches,  &c. ;  2d,  of  con- 
cave diameters  |  3d^  the  weight  of  iron  shot  of  given 
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CMXBStL  Aameiiers ;  4ih«  the  weight  of  iron  shot  Ibr  gun  borei 
^  of  given  Caliber ;  5th,  the  degrees  of  a  semicirele ; 
CALL  $Qi^  the  proportion  cyf  tit>y  md  avoirdiipoise  weight  ; 
7th,  the  proportion  of  EngliA  and  Fieach  Uei,  aa4 
of  Eng^h  and  French  pounds ;  6th^  hctora  n«ed  ill 
drcidar  and  spherieal  figures ;  9th,  tables  of  speeifie 
grarily,  and  weights  of  bo^es ;  lOth,  tables  of  the 
qoantities  of  pcHrder  necessary  for  the  proof  of  brass 
snd  iron  gnns;  11th,  rules  for  the  computation  of 
the  number  of  shot  or  shells  in  any  complete  pilCj 
whetiier  triangular,  square,  or  rectangular;  19th,  rules 
for  the  faXL  or  descent  of  heavy  bodies  3  ISth,  rulea 
for  the  raising  a(  water ;  14th,  mles  for  firing  cannon, 
howitxers,  and  mortars ;  15th,  aline  of  inches;  16th, 
a  logaiithxni<e  scale  of  nnntbers,  sines,  versed  sines  and 
tangents;  IT'th,  a  sectoral  line  of  eqised  part  or  the  line 
of  fines ;  18th,  sectoral  lines  of  planes  aad  superficies ; 
sad  19th,  the  sectoral  line  of  solids, 
CALK, «. 

Ca^LKSKj  fl. 

Ca^lkino,  ( lage,  the  caulking  of  a  ship ;  also 

CVlkino-ibov.  J  ockam  or  the  to  we,  whercwicb  It 
is  caulked.'^  Cotgrave.  Skinner  doubts  whether  this 
^iage  may  not  be  a  calee,  or  rather  a  cakand^,  (i,  e«) 
maUeando  $  cramming  or  stuffing  in  materialB  suiCed 
for  ezdading  the  water.  Or  more  probably,  be  adds, 
foom  the  A.  S.  aele,  the  keel,  q.  d.  caictge  or  keelage. 
Minshew  says  a  e^lx  /  not  certaiiJy  from  the  similanty 
of  the  materials,  but  of  the  use.  Pliny  describes  the 
different  sorts  of  eob  or  lime,  good  or  bad  for  » 
ghitinons  cement. 

The  shq)p«  of  vhat  burthen  louer  shee  bee  must  giue  a  carenay 
as  they  call  it  in  the  Spanish  tongue,  which  is  in  English,  she 
mmt  he  thorooghly  calked,  and  fortified,  as  well  withearpeiiters 
t»  set  knees  Info  her,  and  any  other  tynbera  aippertainii^  to  the 
atrcBgibeaing  of  &  ahippe,  as  with  ewMug  t  which  m  ts  piA 
Occam  into  her  aides* 

ffaJUuyi,     Voj/agtf  4rc.  Ssaminationt  of  Spanish  Pihtt, 


'\     To  calk,  a  ship,  navem  rt$areki, 
[fnm  the  Ft.  calage.  Skinner.  "Oh 


of  SeaiU  is  so  substwDtially  donoy  that  in  oa» 
^T  one  talker  doeth  not  thoroughly  calkt  past  one  yarde  and  aa 
halfe  in  one  aeame,  or  two  yards  at  the  most,  and  to  that  he 
doetb,  the  master  calMer  is  at  band  to  ouersee  him,  and  this 
dsae,  the  carenero  doeth  with  this  ballast  set  htr  upiight,  aad  so* 
siiaebesiBnelli  to  lade.  id.  ML 

Tlie  amrients  of  Gabal^,  and  the  wise  men  tftenof  wewv  in  thee 
thy  cmOtra,  all  the  ships  of  the  sea  with  Uieir  maaiMrs  were:  im 
thas  to  acvnpie  thy  aiiwehandJae. 

GmamMibU^   15&1.  ^scibW,.  ch.  xznL  r.  9, 

So  here,  some  pick  out  bullets  from*  tlie  ndes; 

Sooae  diive  M  okam  through  each  seam'  aad  lAi^ ; 
Tbeb  left-hatid  does  the  calkmg^mw  ^AAty 

That  naliny  mallet  with  the^  right  they  lift 

Ihjfdtn.    Annus  mrahiUs,  st.  14^. 

CALL, «..    ^    Dnteh;^  kaOem ;  GruaoWeiv.  fifickea 

Cuu.,n,        ^Miys,    a  Omhnm,.  at  CaMa'y  metmBy 

Ca'ller,  ff^   rnosirum,  to  cM. 

CA^tiiHa,iu}  To'  mark,.  s%nify>  or  denote,  by 
name^  to  name,,  ta  dtenoainate. 

Used  with  BH^sb  prepositions  aanaaed,  it  is  ecyni-^ 
▼slenc  Co-certeia  Latin  eomponnds. 

To  oidltD,  or  upoir }  to  invoke  trapped  toi. 

To  call  in,  or  togetfasr ;  to>  convoke,  to  snmmottr 

I9  call  bade;  ti»  revoke,  to  retract. 

tb  call'  cmt,  on  fdond ;  to  pooclaim. 

To  call  finrtii,  ia,  cooBeqiisatly,  toeaoae  to  eome 
teti^  to  caaffT  ta  appear,  to  bring  forthy  to  pro- 
dnne:  and;  inasll  fllaatrated.  by  the  qnatatkui; ftom< 
the  mnt  EaH^Mnty  iF. 


That  which  cinUt  upon,  demands,  or  requires,  our     CAIX. 
care  and  indnstry  is  onr  caUmg  or  tocation :  our  trade        — 
or  employment.  "  In  the  fyancells  of  Margaret,  eldest   ^^^^^ 
daughter  af  King  Henry  VII.  to  James,  King  of  '•^"v'^ 
Scotland,  &c.'*    presenred    in  Lcland*s    Colleekmeat 
eaUer  is  used  aa  we  now  use  chaUeMger,     To  caU  any 
one  out,  is  still  equivalent  to,  to  challenge. 

TVhaa  Cadwaldre  salle  caUe  with  him  yt  lyng  Konoo, 
What  tyme  it  salle  falle,  ^it  not  wote  no  man. 

JL  Mnauu,  p.  7^ 

His  cote  was  of  a  cloute  that  cary  was  y called*  ' 

Piers  Plauknum,    Crede,  p.  10. 

Forsothe  ha  was  a  wordiy  man  withalle. 
But  soth  to  sayn,  I  no't  how  men  him  calle. 

Chaucer,    The  Prologue,  t.  285. 

After  this  dia  King  emUed  them  before  hym,  and  demanndad 
them  the  cause  of  ther  difference.  The  Caller  sayd,  Syre,  he  hath 
taken  from  me  my  Lady  Paramour,  wliereof  I  was  insurte  of  hyr 
by  faith.  Hie  I>efender  answered,  9yre,  I  scfaall  defend  me  ageyntl 
hym  upon  thys  cas»  Lolamd,    Collettasnei,  r,  sr.  p.  288.    ' 


Olend.  I  can  tall  spirits  from  the  yastie  deepe. 
HoTSP.  Why  so  can  I,  or  so  can  any  man  : 

But  will  they  come  when  yon  doe  call  for  them. 
Shmhtpaare,    Henrf  IK  f9rtt  Pmrt,  fol.  60. 

It  may  be  therefore  a  qneslion,  whether  those  operations  of 
men  are  to  bee  coonted  roluntary,  wherein  that  good  wMch  is 
eensible  prouoketh  appetite,  and  appefiCo  eanseth  actioi,  rtesoi^ 
heteg'  ncaer  called  to  coonael  ^  as  when  we  eate  or  driidie,  or 
betake  ourselae»  yato  rest,  aad  such  like. 

HooJUr,    Eccl,  Pol.  book  i.  fol.  14. 


-But  when  he  brings 


Oyer  the  earth  a  cloud,  will  therein  set 
His  triple  coTourM  bow,  whereon  to  look 
And  call  to  mind  his  cot'nant  day  and  night. 

MUta^k,    PmtaAm  X<Ml,  book  zi.  1.  898i 

Sundry  church-offices,  dignifies,  and  callings,  for  which  they 
found  no  commandment  in  Scripture,-  they  thought  by  the  ont 
aady  swolie  of  HmC  adome  to  hMiie  eat  off. 

Hoaher.   SccL  Poi.  hook  uL  foV  9&r 

If  I  wete  eotfetous,  smbitious,  or  pemerse. 
As  he  winhavoma :  how  sun  1  so  poors  I 
Or  how  haps  it,  I  seeke  not  to  aduance 
Or  rayse  myselfe  ?   but  keep  my  wonted  calling. 

Shahspeare.    Henry  VL  First  Part,  fol.  105. 


lam  SBoia  pnsud  to  he  Sir  Kiriand'a  sosaa,, 

Has  yodgest  sonne,  and  would  not  chaage  that  calling 

To  be  adopted  heire  to  Fredericke. 

'  Id.    As  you  like  H,  fol.  198. 

Neither  yet  needr  those^  who  are  designed  to  divinity  itselfr 
fear  to  look  into  those  studies,  or  think  they  will  engross  their 
whole  time,  and"  diat  no  considerable  progress  can  be  nMule* 
tfiefein>  unfess^mea  lay  ariile  and  negleet  th^r  ordinary  eaitimg^ 
aad  nesoBsary  omptoyiiicDiifc  ihy,  parti 

TAere  is  a  catf  upon  mankind  tb  r&hie  and  esteetn  those  wh(r 
sM  a  nfodenrte  price' upon  thefar  owa-m«rit» 

Speatmlar,  No^  2M^ 

Ifow  often  hat«  t  stood', 

AMbel  to  the  skies, 
The  eullo^  the  fenders  of  a  God, 

And  aieroy's  loudest  cries ! 

Watts.     Confession  and  Pardon, 

CALLA,  in>  Botany y  a  gfenua  of  ike  class  Monbecbt, 
order  Polyundria,  natural  ordej?  Jroidim.  €ieilerie 
eharacter :  spathe  flat,  spceadiag ;  spadix  covered  with 
flosoules;  calyx  aad  eoiolla  none^  benies  many* 
seeded.  This  remarkable  genus  allied  to  Aruin,  baa 
been  referved  soecessively  to  tbe  dosser  Heptandria^ 
%RaMdria»  and  lately  ta  il/onoscta.  C.-Mtkiopicm  m  » 
beaotiful  well,  known  plant* 
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CALLAH,  CALLAH,  £L,  (Eh  Kalau,  the  Castle,)  a  con- 
BL:  aiderable  town  in  the  western  Province  of  Algiers,  in 
—  lat.  SG""  N.  and  lone,  b""  2(/  £.  It  is  probably  the 
CALXAO.  Qil^i  jyjjj  Apphar  ofFtoleniy  (iv.  2.)  "  The  city  of 
^-^v^-^  El  Kalih/*  saysIdrwC  (As,  p.93  -,  Lat.  p.  81,)  "  is  ofaU 
the.  towns  of  the  whole  Province,  the  largest  in  extent, 
the  most  populous,  prosperous,  and  wealthy ;  adorned 
with  palaces  and  maosions,  and  abounding  in  fruits, 
provision,  grain,  and  excellent  fat  meat.  It  is  placed 
oa  the  declivity  of  a  lofty  mountain,  difEcuU  of  ascent 
and  rugged.  This  mouniuin,  which  is  called  T4kre* 
besh,  is  comprehended  within  the  wall  of  the  city ; 
the  castle  is  built  in  a  plain  on  its  summit,  and  is 
greatly  infested  with  scorpions."  Their  sting,  he  adds, 
is  fatal  .unless  a  dose  of  the  decoction  of  the  Moun- 
tain Foley  (Fully un  el  harrdni,  the  Polium  montanum 
of  Dioscorides,  and  Teiicrium  montanum' of  modern 
botanists ;  see  Sprengel's  Gcsch.  der  Botanik,  i.  151, 
171)  be  administered  in  time.  That  plant,  he  after- 
wards observes,  grows .  abundantly  in  the  country 
about  £1  Kal&h.  If  future  travellers  should  find  it  in 
the  same  neighbourhood,  it  will  identify  one  of  the 
antidotes  pointed  out  by  the  ancients. 

This  castle  was  built  by  the  Princes  of  the  dynasty 
of  Beni  Hamad,  in  the  eleventh  century,  (Temlmi,  in 
Hartmann*s .  £^mi,  210,)  and  thence  received  its 
name,  £1  Kaldh  beni  Hamdd,  "the  Castle  of  the 
Children  of  Hamet.**  "It  is  fifteen  miles  to  the  north- 
east of  Mascar,'*  says  Dr.  Shaw,  (Travels,  i.  ch.  ix. 
p.  71>)  "and  the  largest  market  town  in  this  country, 
owing  to  its  manufacture  of  carpets  and  burnusts 
(blankets.)  It  is  dirty  and  irregular ;  and  has  neither 
pavements,  causeways,  nor  drains.  It  is,  as  its  name 
indicates,  built  on  an  eminence,  in  the  midst  of  other 
xnountains,  which  form  a  part  of  Mount  Atlas.**  This 
place  is  not  noticed  by  Leo  Africanus. 

CALL  AG,  a  seaport  of  Peru,  situate  near  the 
mouth  of  a  small  river  of  the  same  name,  on  the 
shore  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  is  the  port  of  the 
city  of  Lima,  and  is  about  two  leagues  from  that 
place.  The  town  stands  on  a  point  of  low  flat  land, 
but  the  port  is  one  of  the  best  on  the  western  coast 
of  the  New  World.  The  islands  of  St.  Lawrence 
and  Callao,  and  the  peninsula  which  nearly  reaches 
them,  defend  vessels  from  the  effects  of  the  south 
wind  ;  and  though  the  roads  are  open  to  the  north 
and  west,  the  winds  never  blow  with  violence  from 
these  quarters,  the  sea  is  always  tranquil,  and  the 
water  is  deep,  without  rocks.  Callao  is  the  rendez- 
vous of  a  great  number  of  shipping,  about  5000  tons 
of  which  are  engaged  in  the  trade  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
The  town  is  protected  by  ten  bastions  and  some 
batteries,  and  defended  by  a  garrison.  Callao  was 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  17'<6  j  and  so  complete 
was  the  catastrophe,  that  out  of  4000  inhabitants, 
only  about  ^00  escaped.  It  has  since  been  rebuilt  in 
the  same  slight  manner  as  before,  which  its  liability 
to  be  shaken  by  these  terrible  concussions  renders  the 
most  suitable.  The  population  is  not  above  5000. 
Two  fauxburgs  are  attached  to  the  towii,  and  inha- 
bited by  Indians.  Lat.  12°  3'  S.  long.  77"^  4'  W. 

Callao,  called  by  seamen  Campello,  is  a  small 
island  in  the  Chinese  Sea.  It  stretches  from  15^  53^  to 
15°  57^  north  lat.  and  its  average  breadth  is  two  miles. 
Fai-f^  a  town  of  some  note,  not  far  from  the  harbour 
of  Turon,  in  Cochin-China,  is  the  nearest  place  of  any 
size  ;  the  mouth  of  the  river^  on  which  that  town  is 


situate,  not  being  more  than  eight  miles  from  Callao.  CALLAt 
Small  as  this  islaud  is,  the  south-w^st  coast  is  the  only 
inhabited  portion  of  it  j  and  «tbout  sixty  houses  were 
all  th^  it  possessed  when  vbited  by  Mr.  Barrow.  It  is 
high  and  mountainous,  the  loftiest  ridge  being  about 
1500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  valley, 
which  forms  the  ooly  inhabited  part,  is  at  the  bottom 
of  a  large  bay,  contains  about  20O  acres  of  very  fertile 
land,  and  is  described  as  a  terrestrial  paradise.  The 
eastern  shore  is  very  bold  and  completely  inaccessible. 
The  natives,  who  could  not  understand  the  Chinese 
interpreters  attached  to  Lord  Macartney's  embassy,  are 
probably,  as  appears  by  the  style  of  their  temples,  and 
their  vicinity  to  the  coast  of  Coc^hin-China,  a  colony 
from  that  country.  St&VMton  s  Eitibassy/i,  2t66 ',  Bar- 
row's Cochin-China, 

CALLE,  LA,  (rather  La  Cale,  or  La  Cala,  i.  e.  the 
Cove,)  a  town  on  the  coast  of  the  Alger ine  territory, 
in  hit.  36°  SO'N.  and  long.  8°  50'E.  where  the  French 
have  a  considerable  coiiimercial  establishment.  It  was 
granted  by  the  Dey  about  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  to  the  French  African  Company,  whom  it 
cost  about  30,000  dollars  (iB5000.)  annually  in  pay- 
ments to  the  Algerine  Government,  the  Kayid  of 
Bdnah,  and  the  neighbouring  Arabs.  The  coral 
fishery  on  these  shores  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
French  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  sii^teenth  century. 
A  company  of  merchants  from  Marseilles,  formed  an 
establishment,  and  built  a  fort  near  this  spot,  in  1560. 
The  Algerines  soon  took  umbrage  and  destroyed  their 
works ;  but  in  16^28,  Louis  XIII.  ordered  the  Governor 
of  Narbonne,  an  officer  of  engineers,  to  rebuild  the 
fort ;  an  undertaking  which  he  was  not  allowed  by 
the  Moors  to  complete.  It  was  however  at  length 
effected  by  another  engineer  in  1633 ;  and  the  fort 
was  called  Le  Bastion  de  France.  It  was  only  six  miles 
to  the  east  of  B6nah  ;  but  being  found  extremely  un- 
healthy, on  account  of  the  neighbouring  marshes,  was 
exchanged  with  the  Dey,  by  the  African  Company,  for 
La  Cale,  (the  Cove,)  a  small  town  on  a  neck  of  land 
connected  on  one  side  with  the  continent,  and  pro- 
tected from  the  incursions  of  the  Arabs  by  a  strong 
wall.  Three  hundred  coral  fishers  and  a  company  of 
soldiers,  were  formerly  maintained  there  5  the  place 
was  well  armed  and  peopled  principally  by  settlers  of 
the  lower  ranks  from  Marseilles.  Besides  their  advan- 
tages from  the  coral  fishery,  the  company  enjoy  the 
monopoly  of  corn,  wool,  hides,  and  flax,  at  BiSnah, 
Tukush,  Sjigatah,  and  Cull.  Mr.  Blaquifere  says,  but 
it  does  not  appear  on  what  authority,  that,  in  1806,  the 
British  Government  offered  the  Dey  of  Algiers  an 
annual  subsidy  of  j^l  1,000.  in  return  for  the  cession  of 
La  Cala,  in  order  to  make  it  a  naval  station  ready  to 
cooperate  with  Malta.  It  has  however  been  lately 
ceded,  as  formerlv,  to  the  Crown  of  France. 

Near  to  La  Cala  is  the  Portof  Mers&'l  Kharez,  (thePort 
of  Shells,)  midway  between  ikkiahand  Tabarkah,(Ta- 
braca  of  Ptolemy,)  and  therefore  about .  twenty-five 
geographical  miles  from  each.  •*  It  is  a  small  well- 
fortified  town,'*  says  Iib-isi,  "  which  has  a  large  market. 
There  are  many  Arab  tribes  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
its  inhabitants  derive  their  support  from  the  coral 
fishery.  The  coral  found  near  it  is  superior  to  that 
found  elsewhere,  whether  it  be  near  the  city  of  Saka- 
liyyah  (Sicily)  or  Sebtah  on  the  passage  of  the  Bahr-- 
er'zik<lk  (Alley  Sea,i.e.  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar)  adjoin- 
ing to  the  Sea  of  Darkness  (the  Atlantic.)    Merchants 
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QUE,  from  other  countries  come  hither  and  export  from 
^^     hence  much  coral  to  all  quarters.    The  mine  of  coral 
~      in  this  city  is  worked  ev'ery  year;  and  fifty  hoats,  more 
^fgj^'  or  less,  are  employed  in  it  every  season.    Each  boat 
^ ^^^  carries  twenty  men,  more  or  less.      The  coral  grows 
like  a  tree,  and  then  petrifies  in  the  bosom  of  the  sea. 
It  is  fished  up  by  machines,   famished  with   many 
thongs  made  of  hemp.    These,  machines  are  placed 
roand  the  upper  part  of  the  ships,  and  the  nooses  lay 
bold  of  whatever  part  of  the  coral  plants  they  come 
near.     The  men  then  draw  it  up  to  themselves,  and 
coHect  a  great  deal  of  it,  which  they  sell -for  a  con- 
siderable price.     The  inhabitants  l(of  this  place)  are 
thiis  maintained.  They  have  wells,  which  furnish  them 
with  water,  but  they  have  little  grain,  and  draw  tfieir 
food  from  the  deserts  (i.  e.  uninclosed  plains,  bawddC) 
of  the    neighbouring  Arabs.      Fruit    is    sometimes 
brought  thither  from  Bonah  and  elsewhere.*'     This 
passage  has  been  given  at  length,  because  it  is  omitted 
in  the  epitome  of  Idrisi's  Geography,    well  known 
under  the  name  of  Geographia  Nubiensis,  (p.  68.)      It  is 
plain,  from  Lee's  account,  that  the  coral  fishery  was 
discontinued  in  his  time,  (p.  570;)  and  that  is  probably 
the  reason  why  he  makes  no  mention  of  this  town. 
The  shells  (al  kharez)  from  which  it  takes  its  name, 
are   those  commonly  called  cowries  or  Blackmoor's 
teeth  'y  the  Cypraa  Moneta  of  naturalists. 

Moreri's  Dkt,  Historique,  ii.j  Shaw's  Traveb,  i.  iii. 
ch.vii.;  Poiret,  Foya^e,  1. 23. 
CAI-iLET,  V.  \  MuUer  inipudica ;  "perhaps,"  says 
Ca'llet,  n.  J  Skinner,  "  from  Fr.  calotte  ,•"  which 
Cotgrave  expltuns  to  be,  "  a  coife  or  half  kerchief  for 
a  woman  ;  also  a  little  light  cap  or  night  cap,  worn 
under  a  hat."  Perhaps,  at  some  period,  particularly 
used  by  low  and  mean,  by  lewd  and  riotous  characters : 
and  thus  applied  to  such  persons. 

And  eke  a  calot  of  leude  demeaning. 

Chaucer,    Remedit  of  Love ^  fol.  321. 

Or  see  bis  wife  at  once 

Branch  his  brow  and  breake  bis  sconce. 

Or  to  hear  her  in  her  spleen 

Calkt  like  a  butter-queao  ? 

Braithwait,  in  Ellis,  Cares  Curt, 

Then  Elinour  sayd,  ye  callettet 

I  shall  breake  your  palettes 

Without  ye  nowe  cease. 

Skelton,    EUnowr  RuwaiHg* 
Contemptnons  base-bom  callot  as  she  is. 
She  Taunted  *oiongst  her  minions  t*otber  day. 
The  very  trayne  of  her  worst  wearing  gowne. 
Was  better  worth  then  all  my  father's  lands, 
"nil  Suffolk  gaue  two  dukedoms  for  his  daughter. 

ShakMpemrt.    Henry  VI.  Second  Part,  fol.  123. 

Lbo.  a  caliet    « 

Of  boundlesse  tongue,  who  late  hath  beat  her  husband. 
And  now  bayts  me.  Id,  Winters  7'ale,  fol.  285. 

Mos.  What  is  the  injurie,  lady  ? 
Lad.   Why  the  collet, 

Yon  told  me  of,  here  I  have  tane  disguisM. 

Sen  JoMson,   The  Fox,  act  iv.  le.  3.     . 

CALLIANIRA,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  the  class 
Jcaiepha  of  Cuvicr,  and  of  Lamarck's  Radiaires  Ano- 
males.     According  to  the  former,  this  genus  difiors 
but  little  from  Berde ;  however,  as  its  internal  organi- 
zation is  unknown,   its  true  situation  in  the  natural 
system  is  probably  not  yet  understood.  These  animals 
are  soft,  gelatinous,  wholly  transparent,  and  are  not 
attaclled  to  other  bodies.  They  swim  in  a  vertical  posi- 
tio'fi ;  they  are  almost  cylindrical,  and  obtuse  at  both 
extremities.      The  body  is  furnisbed,  at  the  sides, 
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with  two  kinds  of  ^ns,  each  dmded  into  two  or  three  GALLIA« 
large  membranaceous  leaflets  $  these  are  very  con*     NIRA. 
tractile,  and  ciliated  at  the  edges.     Peron's  An.  Mm, 
XV.  plate  xi.  fig.  10*. 

'  CALLICARPA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class 
Tetrandria,  order  Monog^nia,  natural  order  Ferbenacea:, 
Generic  character:  calyx  four-cleft;  coroUa  four- 
Cleft  ;    berry  four-seeded. 

Ten  species,  natives  of  both  Indies. 
•  CALLICERA,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  insects,  of  the 
order  Diptera,  family  SyrphidS,  Generic  chavacter:- 
antennae  longer  than  the  head  ;  the  first  and  second 
articulations  forming  an  elongated  club,  terminated 
by  a  seta. 

CALLtDlT Y,  Lat.  callidus ;  and  this  from  callus, 
from  calx  or  cako.  Callus  is  properly  that  hardness 
of  the  foot  which  is  caused  l>y  walking  or  treading. 
And  calere  (met.)  is  to  be  wise,  or  skilful,  or  crafty 
by  much  practice  or  experience.  "  Calidos,  quorum, 
tamquam  manus  opere,  sic  animtis  usu  concaluit**  Cic.  de 
Nat.  Deorum,  iii.  10.  So  fiir  the  Lat.  etymologists. 
Tooke  has  no  doubt  that  the  A.  S.  scflan,  to  divide^ 
to  separate,  to  discern,  to  skill ;  is  the  true  etymo* 
logy. 


-He  an  only  daughter  rear'd. 


Roxena,  matchless  maid !   nor  rear'd  in  rain. 
Her  eagle-ey*d  calUdiiy,  deceit. 
And  fairy  faction  raisM  abore  her  sex. 
And  furoish'd  with  a  thousand  various  wiles. 

Smart,    The  Hop  Garden, 

'  CALLIDIUM,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  insects  of  the 
order  Coleoptera,  family  Cerambycini,  Scarcely  differing 
generically  from  Cerambyx.  > 

CALLIGONUM,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  cMs 
Dodecandria,  order  Tetragynia,  natural  order  PolygonetB, 
Generic  character  :  calyx  five-parted  3  corolla  none  ; 
filaments  about  sixteen  in  number,  nearly  joined  at 
the  base;  germcn* superior,  four-sided 5  styles  four; 
nut  many-winged,  one-celled. 
Three  species,  natives  of  Egypt  and  Asia  Minor. 
CALLIMORPHA,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  insects  of 
the  order  Lepidoptera,  family  NoctuoBonibydtts.  Ge- 
neric character  :  antennae  setaceous,  simple  or  ciliated; 
two  cylindrical  palpi  j  tongue  apparent,  rather  long; 
body  somewhat  slender;  wings  incumbent,  some- 
what deflexed,  the  upper  ones  triangular;  larva  with 
sixteen  feet.  Types  of  tlie  genus  Bombyx  hera,  domi" 
nula,  caja,  rosea,  of  Fabricius ;  Phalcena  Bombyces  of 
Llnnieus. 

This  genus  forms  an  intermediate  link  between  the 
Noctua  and  Bombyces;  not  having  the  compressed 
palpi  of  the  former,  nor  the  short  tongue  of  the  latter. 
The  common  Tiger  Moth,  C.  Coja  is  a  familiar  example. 
CALLINGTON,  a  Borough  of  the  County  of  Corn- 
wall, incorporated  by  Queen  Elizabeth.  It  returns  two 
Members  to  Parliament,  and  contains  a  large  maim- 
factory  of  cloth.  Population,  in  1821,  ISSl.  Distant 
forty-three  mileis  from  Truro,  213  west  from  London. 
<  CALLrONYMUS,  from  the  Gr.  i:«X«f,  beautiful,; 
and  ovofta,  a  name,  Lin.;  Dragonet,  Pen. ;  in  Zoology,  a 
genus  of  animals  belonging  to  the  famUy  Gobkndes, 
order  Acanthopterygu,  class  Pisces, 

Generic  character:    branchial  opening  single,  on 
each  side  of  the  occiput ;   eyes  looking  upwards  and 
approximated  j  first  ray  of  dorsal  fin  very  loj^j  .ven- 
tral fins  much  larger  than  pectoral,  and'placed  under 
the  throat ;  scales  very  minute. 
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-CAIXt*  The  name  bis  been  aas^ned  to  this  geaas  1^ 
ONYMUS.  Linnaeoff,  afler  a  fish  so  called  by  Aristotle,  but  of 
'  which  tiie  descriptioii  is  not  sufficient  to  ascertain  to 
what  genus  it  belongs.  The  head  is  much  larger  than 
the  body,  and  the  intermaxillary  bones  being  much 
prolonged,  the  month  is  rendered  yfery  large.  The 
gill-flap  is  compoeed  mostly  in  this  genus  of  a  single 
piece  attached  to  the  head  of  the  animal  by  the  greater 
part  of  its  circumferenccj  in  such  ¥ray  as  to  leave  but 
B  Tery  amaU  chink  by  which  the  water  can  make  its 
escape.  But  the  most  remarkable  thing  is  the  length 
of.  one  of  the  rays  of  the  dorsal  fin,  whidi  wUl  be 
more  particularly  described  when  speaking  of  the 
C.  Lyra.  This  genus  has  no  air  bladder. 
.  C  l4fra,  Lin.,  BL  -,  Yellow  Gurnard,  PhiL  Trans, ; 
Qtmiimnks  Dragonei,  Pen.  About  ten  or  twelve  inches 
in  length  -,  the  remarkable  formation  of  the  first  dorsal 
fin  gives  its  specific  name  to  this  fish ;  and  it  is  so 
amosii^ly  described  by  Lacepede,  that  we  cannot  do 
wrong  in  giving  his  account  of  it*  "  The  fin  nearest 
the  head,"  says  he,  "  is  composed  of  four  or  five,  and 
sometknes  seven  rays.  The  first  is  of  such  length 
that  when  its  membrane  is  extended,  its  length  equals 
the  distance  between  the  nape  of  the  neck  and.  the 
tip  of  the  tail.  The  three  or  four  followiDg  rays  are 
much  shorter,  and  decrease  in  such  proportion  that 
frequently  there  appears  to  be  the  same  relative  length 
between  them,  as  between  the  strings  of  an  instrument 
intended  to  give,  men?!y  by  the  difference  of  their 
length,  the  notes  ut,  ut  the  octave,  sol,  ut  the  double 
octave,  and  mi,  in  short,  the  most  perfect  chord  of 
which  BniaiG  will  admit.  In  addition  to  these,  two 
other  rays  occasionally  exist,  which  seem  to  represent 
those  strings  which  sound  the  notes  above  mi.  Here 
then  we  have  a  lyre,  with  its  strings  harmonically 
proportioiied,.  and  which  we  believe  may  be  said  to 
Ve  found  on  the  back  of  this  species  of  CalUonymusof 
which  we  treat ;  how  then  can  we  refuse  to  give  it 
the  name  of  the  Lyre-bearer  ?*'  The  second  dorsal  fin 
has .  its  rays  of  moderate  length,  except  the  last, 
which  is  muck  prolonged  beyond  the  others  -,  as  is 
also  the  last  ray  of  the  anal  fin  ;  tbe  pectoral  fins  are 
round,  the  ventral  very  br«>ad  and  five-rayed  >  thie 
back  of  tbe  fish  is  yellow,  as  are  also  the  tips  of  i^ 
the  fins  except  the  anal ;  whence  it  has  acquired  the 
name  of  the  YeUom  GurHord,  without  having  any  of 
the  characters  of  that  geoas.  The  belly  is  white,  and 
the  throat  black  ;  all  the  fins,  particularly  the  anal, 
and  also  the  ribs,  are  ornamented  with  spots  or  wayy 
Hues  of  the  richest  blue,  "  glowing  with  a  gemmeous 
brilliancy,"  says  Pennant  >  the  pop&b  of  the  eyes  of  a 
aappharioe  blue,  with  their  sttrrounding  irides  of  a 
deep  red.  It  is  not  unfrequently  caught  on  the  coast 
of  Scarborough,  and  is  found  alao  in  the  Northern  and 
Mediterranean  seas. 

C  Draeunculus,  Lin.;  CalHonffme Dragomeau,  Daub.; 
Sordid  Dragonet,  Pen.  About  six  inches  in  length :  it 
very  much  resembles  the  preceding,  but  its  colowra 
are  not  so  bright.  By  some  natunJists  it  has  been 
considered  the  same  species  but  of  a  different  sex. 

C  Oieel^tff,  Pall.;  Caltianyme  FointilU,  Lacep.; 
Spotted  Dragonet.  This  fish  was  first  described  by 
Pallas.'  It  is  about  the  length  of  the  little  finger ;  the 
head  sm^  and  obtuse ;  the  eyes  rather  more  on  the 
sides  of  the  head ;  mouth  narrow  >  body  variegated 
with,  brown  and  grey ;  those  parts  which  are  grey 
speckled  with  white  ^  the  belly  white;  the  firat  dorsal 


fin  marked  with  four  brown  stripes  and  large  spots  like  CALLI^ 
eyes  {  the  dorsal,  pectoral,  anal,  and  caudal  fins  white  ONYMUj 
at  their  base,  but  the  remainder  of  the  anal  black.  CALLU 
The  male  is  distinguished  by  having  the  first  dorsal  jfucBE, 
fin  entirely  black  3  and  the  female  has  a  curious  little 
appendage  behind  the  vent,  supposed  to  be  of  some 
use  in  spawning.  This  fii&h  is  found  on  the  coast  of 
Amboina. 

C.  OrientaUs,  Schneid. ;  Tranquehar  Dragonet.  Three 
rays  to  the  anterior  dorsal  fin ;  the  pectoral  and  tail 
fins  long,  lancet-shaped,  and  strips  Found  near 
Tranquebar. 

C.  SagUta,  Pall. ;  CaUionyme  flkcke.  Daub.;  Arron* 
shaped  Dragonet.  About  the  length  of  a  finger; 
rays  of  the  dorsal  fin  of  equal  height ;  back  brown, 
qpeckled  with  greyish  white  spots ;  the  ventral  and 
caudal  fins  spotted  brown  ;  and  the  posterior  part  of 
the  first  dorsal  barred  with  black ;  the  second  dorsal 
and  pectoral  fins  speckled  with  brown  and  white.  It 
differs  from  the  C.  Lyra  in  having  the  mouth  very 
small,  and  the  branchial  openings,  composed  of  two 
soft  lamina,  of  which  the  anterior  has  a  long  point 
and  is  serrated  behind.     It  is  found  near  Amboina. 

C.  Puailus,  Laroche ;  Dwarf  Dragonet  This  is  a 
very  small  fish,  rarely  exceeding  two  or  three  inches 
in  length  ;  in  its  form  it  resembles  the  C.  Draeunculus  ; 
its  gill-cover  has  a  strong  spine  on  its  posterior  edge, 
which  is  hooked  and  sernUed  on  its  concave  edge  ; 
the  second  dorsal  fin  is  immediately  behind  the  first, 
and  about  three  times  its  height,  it  is  composed  of  six 
rays,  of  which  the  first  is  rather  the  longer ;  both  the 
dorsal  fins  lie  in  a  little  hollow  or  groove,  which 
extends  along  the  whole  length  of  the  back;  the 
colour  of  the  body  is  greyish  brown,  spotted  irregu- 
larly and  numerous  ty  with  white ;  the  belly  is  a  bright 
grey  -,  and  the  sides  are  marked  with  transverse  bands 
of  the  same  colour ;  the  eyes  are  on  the  top  of  the 
head,  and  very  near  each  other.  It  was  taken  on  the 
coast  of  Ivica,  by  M.  Laroche,  who  described  it  in  the 
Ann.  du  Mus.  vol.  xiii.  in  whidi  he  also  states  it  to  be 
a  very  rare  species. 

For  further  account  see  Essay  on  Couparativx 
Anatomy  and  Zooiocy. 

Linnaei,  Sy sterna  NaturtE;  Encyclop^ie  MHhodique; 
Pallas,  Spicilegia  Zoologka;  Lacepede,  Histoire  des 
PoissoHs  ;  Block,  Systema  Icthyologue  curd  Schneider ; 
Pennant's  BritM  Zoology. 

C ALLIRHOE,  in  Zoohgy,  a  geatn  of  the  Jlarfiatres 
Medusaires  of  Lamarck.  The  section  to  which  this 
genus  belongs  is  formed  from  the  genus  Medusa  of 
Liameus.  Generic  character :  body  orbicular,  trans- 
parent, with  arms  beneath,  vrithout  a  pedtSBcle  ;  the 
edge  generally  fttmished  with  tentaeubi  ^  momfa  single, 
inferior,  central.     Peron* s  An,  Mus,  xiv.  p.  341. 

CALLISIA,  in^o^cmy;  a  gemxs  of  the  class  TVion- 
dria,  order  Monogynia,  natural  order  CommeHneit,  Qene~ 
ric  character :  calyx  three-kaved ;  corolla  petals  three; 
antbene  geminate ;  capsule  two-celled. 

One  species,  native  of  the  West  Indies. 

CALLITRICHE,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class 
Mouandria,  order  LMgynia,  natural  order  Naiades,  Ge- 
neric character  :  calyx  none  ;  corolla  petals  two ; 
stigmas  acute;  seeds  four ;  compressed,  naked,  with 
a  winged  naargiu  on  one  side;  some  monoecious 
flowers. 

Nine  species  known.  C  A^fuatica  is  a  native  of  Eng** 
land. 
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CALLOUS.     CAIXOUS*  aijrk     Xat.  eaUui.  (See  CALLimrr.) 
—  Ca'lloubness,      >  Properly  that  hardDess,  which  is 

^^^  CA^LLoaiTT.  J  contracted  m  caice  by  walking 
or  treading.  Afterwards  extended  to  the  hands  or 
other  parts  of  the  body*  Vossius.    And  then  (met.) 


To  the  hardness^  ntnnbness^  insensibility  of  the  Blind. 

Moccorer  a  common  thing  it  is  and  ordinarie,  to  replant  and 
iccorer  many  trees  tliat  hare  been  blown  downe  and  laid  along : 
for  they  will  rejoine,  knit  againe»  and  rerire,  by  meaoes  of  tbe 
tmA,  erenas  a  voimd  do&  aalte  by  the  lolder  of  a  emlUnu 
dcatrice.  UoUand,    PikUe,  ▼.  L  foL  477. 

Sonietiaies  alw  tfaSa  oke  engcndereth  certain  faaid  caUealiie*, 
fike  pttmiah  stones ;  yea  and  o&et  round  balls  made  of  the  leaves 
folded  one  within  another.  Id,  Jb,  t.  L  Ibl.  460. 

TSbcrms,  the  Empennr,  being  troubled  with  a  fellow  that  wittily 
and  boldly  pretended  himself  to  be  a  prince,  at  last  when  be  could 
not  by  questions,  he  discorered  him  to  be  a  mean  person  by  the 
lustieity  aad'hardDess  of  bis  body  :  mot  hf  a  ealUnuneu  of  bis  feet 
or  a  wart  upon  his  fingers,  but  his  whole  body  was  hard  and  scr- 
Tile«  and  so  he  was  discovered. 

Taykr,    On  J^p.  Stt,  7.  cb.  viiL 

If  they  let  go  their  hope  of  everlasting  life  with  willingness  and 
joy;  if  they  entertain  the  thoughts  of  final  perdition  with  exul- 
titioa  and  tnnmph;  ought  they  not  to  be  esteemed  notorious 
IdoIs,  even  destitute  of  coaunon  sense^  and  abandoned  to  a  eo/- 
Imumas  and  iranmessof  soul  ?  Bentiey,    Sermom  i. 

First  of  the  train  tkt  patient  rustic  came. 
Whose  callota  band  had  form'd  tiie  scene. 
Bending  at  once  with  aarroiw  and  with  age. 
With  many  a  tear,  and  many  a  sigh  between. 

GoUtmuth,     Threnodiaj^vgusiaiU,  part  ii. 

CALLOW,  adj,  A.  S.  **  calo,  calu,  calvut,  glaber, 
dqtiUs,  bald.  Kiliano,  kael,  kaeluwe,  kaluwe,**  Somner. 
Lye  adds,  caUow,  usually  applied  to  the  smoothness 
and  nakedness  of  unfeathered  or  unfledged  birds.  By 
Brayton — to  the  smoothness  or  softness  of  the  down  ; 
and  by  Fletcher,  (met.)  to  a  wing  newly  fledged. 

At  erery  stroke  (with  his  imperial  wings) 
The  gentle  air  unto  his  feathers  clings ; 
And  through  his  soft  and  eaUne  dbwn  doth  flow 
As  loth  so  soon  his  presence  to  forego. 

DraytoH.    The  Owl, 

Mean  while  tbe  tepid  caues,  and  fens,  and  shores 
Thir  bfood  as  numerous  hatch,  from  tbe  egg  that  soon 
Bursting  with  kindly  rapture  forth  disclos'd 
Thirca/fow  young. 

MiiiM.    Paradue  Zost,  book  rii.  1.  420. 

My  ealhw  wing,  that  newly  left  tbe  nest. 
How  can  it  make  so  high  a  tow'ring  flight  ? 

O  depth  without  a  depth !  in  humble  breast, 
Vfith  praises  I  admire  so  wondrous  height. 

F,  Fletcher.    The  Putple  bland,  can.  1. 

A  snake  of  sae  immense  ascends  a  tree 
And  in  the  leafy  summit,  spy'd  a  nest, 
Which)  o'er  the  caUew  young,  a  sparrow  press'd. 

Dry  den.     Ooid'e  Metmrnorphaeeef  book  zii. 


A  paivBtliird,  in  pialntire  mood, 

On  yonder  fhnt-tree  snog. 
And  still  the  pendant  nest  she  view'di 

Ihat  held  her  cailow  young: 

Cunmnghemu    DeOa,  A  PaetormL 


€amm,  adj. 

(UfhUlY, 

Ca^i.mksss» 
Ft.  cote,  from 


'I      Fr.  calme;    It.  and  Sp.  ealmo ; 
Dutch,  kahn.    "  When  I  was  in  the 
ship,  and  no  wind  blew ;  oalanmni 
\  >w)oimi  Kiitri."  J.  Scaliger  quoted  by 
Jf eaage ;  who  offers  maiacui,  aUn- 
mus  by  a  transposition  of  letters^  ca2- 
mu9,  cahne.    Hset  also  derives  the 
^toXocey,  soft,  gentle. 


"  Cakne,  stIU,  quiet^  peaceable^  fmr ;  gentle,  un-    CALM. 

moved  j  without  storm,  without  surges***  SeeBscALM. ' 

For  as  the  wylde  wode  rage 
Of  wyades  ntaketb  the  tea  sauage. 
And  that  was  tmtUme  brjmgKb  to  wawe, 
So  for  defant  and  grace  of  lawe 
The  people  is  stered  all  at  ones. 

-    Gewer,    Ourf.  jim»  book  tiL  UL  166. 

Beneath  the  emimei  etremetfinw  and  clear 
With  her  left  hand  craf tely  swjrmmys  sche. 

bougtae,    JBaferfstfj.book  z. 

If  he  wyll  saye  tfiat  6ie  fastyng  serueth  bat  to  k^e  the  nunde 
calm  and  quiet  in  prayer,  from  all  mocions  of  fleshly  lustes,  y*  els 
might  trouble  tbe  mynde  :  to  this-  i  say  that  tbe  hunger  itselfe 
may  trouble  the  mynde  &  make  it  lesse  quiete,  then  yf  tbe  flesh 
wer  in  temperste  rest  without  it.      Sir  Thommt  More,  fol.  372. 


Aad  therefore  the  same  sea  that  hai'bonreth  these  fowles  thus 
sitting  Tpon  their  eggea  wil  be  so  cawme  and  still  to  her  gifUs  £iir 
14  dayes  that  men  may  sewerlysayl  without  perel  vpon  her. 

Joye,    Exposition  of  JDanied,  Ded.  part  iL 

We  gaue  the  besdUnd  a  birth  of  3  miles,  notwithstanding  these 
lay  two  rockes  two  miles  to  sea  boord  of  ts,  bo  that  we  were 
Indosed  with  them,  and  sate  vpon  the  highest  of  them,  but  it 
pleased  God  to  make  it  caime  and  giue  vs  the  day  also,  or  else  we 
bad  miscarried.       Hahiuyt.    Voyage,  Sfc.  Amiham  and  Spmrk. 

So  often  therefore  as  it  shall  fortune  vs  also  to  be  in  ieorpaidy, 
so  often  as  Jesus  slepcth  in  our  mides,  let  vs  with  godly  deaiffea 
pluck  him  by  y«sleue,  let  vs  with  our  continual  pralers  awake  him, 
and  reise  him  :  &  immediately  shall  the  tempeste  be  toorned  into 
ctUwmeese.  UdaU,    Luke,  cb.  viiL 

Therrs  stormy  warre,  and  caulmU  peace, 

whiche  (passyng  as  a  blaste. 
And  flotynge  on,  in  blynde  silccesse) 

who  seeketh  to  make  feaste. 
Shall  take  in  hande,  an  harde  attempt. 

Drant,    Horace.  Smtyre  3. 
Ton  beare  this  new  alanne  from  yonder  part. 

That  from  tiie  towne  breakes  out  with  so  much  rage, 
Vs  needeth  much  your  valour  and  your  art 
To  cahne  their  fury,  and  their  heat  to  swage. 

Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  book  is.  st  44., 
A  pilot's  part  in  calnu  can  not  be  sp3r'd. 
In  dangerous  times  trae  worth  ii  ooely  tri'd. 

Stirling.    Doomee-day  the  fifth  howre* 
Infernal  ghosts,  and  hellish  furies,  round 
Environ'd  thee,  some  howi'd,  some  yell'd,  some  shriek'd. 
Some  bent  at  thee  their  fiery  darts,  while  thou 
Sat'st  unappaird  in  calm  and  sinless  peace. 

Milton^    Paradiae  Regained,  book  iv.  L  422. 
Bishop  Godwin  saith,  it  doth  not  appear  that  he  [Rd.  Scroopel 
desiroth  to  be  tried  by  his  peers ;  and  I  believe  it  will  appear,  that 
nothing  was  then  calmly  or  judiciously  transacted,  but  all  being 
done  in  a  hurry  of  heat,  aad  by  martial!  anthortty. 

Pooler.     Worthiee,  y.  iL  p.  501 . 
But  the  Grsdans,  whom  learning  had  made  mora  substantial 
in  their  wonhip,  required  moreover  an  habituate  temper  of  pas- 
sions that  the  inward  caimneu  and  serenity  of  the  affections  mudit 
perform  the  promises  of  the  outward  purity. 

Hammond.     Worhet,  v.  iv.  Sermon  \Mi^ 
far  Jove,  who  might  have  us'd  his  thundetSng  power. 
Chose  to  fsU  calmly  in  a  golden  shower ! 

Cowley.     On  the  Ute  OvU  War. 
,  The  affiars  of  Turkey  were  tbos in  gseat  disorder:  the  Graad 
Seignior  diad  soon  after :  and  his  suceessor  in  that  e^ire  gave 
his  subjects  such  hapes  of  peace,  that  they  were  calmed  for  the 
present. 

Betmet.    Own  Thnee,  ffVliam  and  Mary,  Anno,l€H, 
The  seventh  [book  P.  L.]  sfiects  the  imagination  like  the  ocean 
in  a  eaSm,  and  fills  tbe  adad  of  the  reader  without  producing  in 
it  any  thing  Kke  tonuk  or  agitation.  Spectator,  No.  339. 

He  [Sir  fly.  Wettoa]  would  say,  « It  w«  an  en^yment  for 
bis  idle  time,  which  was  not  iheo  idly  spent ;"  for  angling  was, 
after  tedious  study,  <<  a  rest  lo  )m  cnind,  a  cheerar  of  his  spirits, 
a  diveiter -of  sadness ;  a  calmer  ot  unquiet  thoughts,  a  moderator 
of  passions,  aproeorer  of  oontentedness." 

Walton     .'/iig'ler,  part  i.  ch.  L 
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CALM.    .    For  I  oumot  bnt  think  all  controreniet  in'  mattera  of  relt^on 

—        are  then  best  handled,  and  with  the  greatest  probability  of  success, 

CALO-     "^^^  ^W  ^^  managed  eaimlg  without  all  particular  resentments, 

PHYL-     Ai^  ^tb  All  tb«  tenderness  that  is  possible  towards  those  persons, 

LUM.     vhoai  we  are  endearouring  to  reclaim  into  the  way  of  truth. 

NeUon't  Li/c  of  BUKop  Bull,  r.  ui.  p.  127. 

Here  greatness,  wearied  with  its  rooms  of  state, 
Finds  oft  the  secret  charms  of  a  retreat ; 
Within  the  soft  recess  reclines  its  head. 
And  feels  the  catmneu  of  the  peaceful  shade. 

BoyM,    Nature, 

— ^— —  For  sure  the  happiest  meed. 
To  fayour'd  man  by  smiling  hearen  decreed. 
Is,  to  reflect  at  ease  on  glorious  pains. 
And  calmly  to  enjoy  what  virtue  gains. 

Lytielton,     To  Mr,  Poyntz, 

CALMAR,  a  seaport  of  Sweden,  and  the  chief  town 
m  the  Province  of  Soialand,  situate  on  a  strait  or 
«ound  of  that  name  on  the  shore  of  the  Baltic,  oppo- 
site the  Island  of  Oland,  from  which  it  is  separate'd 
by  a  strait  of  about  three  leagues  in  width.  It  is  one 
"of  the  oldest  places  in  Sweden,  but  the  original  to^vn 
was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1647,  and  the  present  place 
was  rebuilt  upon  a  site  a  short  distance  from  the 
former.  The  harbour  is  small,  but  secure,  and  its 
chief  exports  are  planks,  alum,  and  hemp.  The  situa- 
tion of  Calmar  is  strong:,  and  it  is  defended  by  walU, 
ditches,  and  a  castle.  On  the  side  of  the  sea,  there  is 
a  long  stone  mole,  protected  by  the  fortress,  called 
Grimskar^  and  behind  the  town  stands  the  castle, 
which  is  very  difHcult  of  access,  having  the  sea  on 
one  side,  with  ramparts  and  ditches  filled  with  water 
on  the  otfier.  This  town  is  the  See  of  a  Bishop, 
and  is  noted  for  a  famous  treaty  concluded  there  in 
1397,  and  called  the  Union  of  Calmar,  from  its  uniting 
the  Kingdoms  of  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Norway, 
under  Queen  Margaret,  who  has,  not  inaptly,  been 
styled  the  Semi  ram  is  of  the  north.  The  population  In 
JS15,  was  453C.     Lat.  56°  41'  N.  long.  16«  2(/  E. 

CALNE,  a  Borough  in  the  County  of  Wilts  j  a  town 
of  great  antiquity.  The  site  of  a  Saxon  palace  within 
it&  limits,  is  still  traced  in  the  Castle  Field,  St.  Dun- 
stan  presided  at  a  Synod  held  in  this  town,  a.  d.  977, 
relative  to  .the  celibacy  of  the  clergy.  The  beams  of 
the  hall  in  which  the  assembly  was  held,  gave  way,  and 
the  Archbishop,  who  alone  escaped  from  fulling,  pro- 
fited by  his  escape  and  claimed  a  special  miracle  in 
his  behalf  (Lingard's  Antv{uitie$  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Church,  431.)  Since  the  reign  of  Edward  I.. it  has 
returned  two  Members  to  Parliament.  A  branch  of  the 
.  Wiltshire  and  Berkshire  canal  is  brought  to  Calne. 
Two  miles  north-west  of  it  is  situated  Bowood  the 
«eat  of  the  Marquis  of  Lansdow^ne.  The  Church  is 
a  Vicarage  in  the  gift  of  the  Treasurer  of  Sarum, 
Population  in  1821,  4549.  Di&tc^nt  nineteen  miles 
east  from  Bath,  eighty-eight  west  from  London. 

CALOBATA,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  insects  of  the 
order  Diptera,  family  Musddes.  Generic  character  : 
aiitenns  much  shorter  than  the  head  ;  the  third  arti- 
<;ulation  longer  than  the  second  ;  body  and  feet  long 
and  filiform.  Type  of  the  genus  CalobataJUiformis, 
Fabr. ;  found  on  Genista  Scoparia, 

CALODENDRUM,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class 
Pentandria,  order  Monogynia,  Generic  character :  calyx 
live-cleft  $  corolla  petals  five  ;  nectary  fiye-leaved  ; 
capsule  five-celled,  five- angled. 

One  species,  native  of  Southern  Africa. 

CALOPII YLLUM,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class 
Polyandria,  order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Guttifeira. 


Generic  character  :  calyx  four-leayed  j  corolla  petals 
four,  drupa  globular. 

Two  species,  natives  of  the  East  Indies. 

CAIX)PUS,  in  Zoology,  a  genus' of  insects  of  the 
order  Coleqptera,  order  TeneobHonites. 

Generic  character  :  antennae  filiform,  much  longer 

.  than  the  thorax,  generally  serrated  in  the  male,  in* 

serted  in  the  sinus  of  the  eyes  -,  mandible  bifid  at  the 

apex;  eyes  emarginate  ;  body  long  and  narrow 3  the 

last  joint  but  one  of  the  tarsus  bifid. 

The  only  species  known  of  this  genus  is  Cerambix 
Strraticomis,  Lin.  *         '  • 

CALORIC,  a  word  now  used  in  Natural  Philosophy 
to  designate  the  substance  or  property  (be  it  which  it 
may)  which  in  its  effect  is  known  to  us  as  producing 
the  sensation  of  heat.  In  its  connection  in  this  last 
term,  which  is  now  familiarized  to  our  language,  we 
propose  hereafter  more  fiilly  to  investigate  in  this 
branch  of  Physics. 

CALORIFlCk.  adj.   Lat.  caZor,  heat.  (See  Calispy.) 

Able  to  make  hot ;  having  the  power  to  heat. 

If  cold  be  not  a  positive  quality,  hat  the  absence  of  heat,  the 
reuioving  of  the  calorijlck  agents  will  in  many  cases  suffice  to  pro- 
duce cold.  Boyle.     Experimental  History  of  Cold,  Tit.  xw\, 

.  CALOSOMA,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  insects  of  the 
order  Coleoptcra,  family  Carahici. 

This  genus,  separated  by  Weber  from  Carahus,  is 
distinguished  by  the  form  of  the  maxillae,  which  are 
abruptly  bent,  so  as  to  form  externally  an  acute  angle, 
whilst  in  Carabus  they  are  but  slightly  curved.  In 
both,  the  mandibles  are  strong  and  prominent,  and 
.the  palpi  are  terminated  by  a  thick  articulation.  The 
thorax  also,  instead  of  being  of  a  square  form,  as  in 
Carahus,  is  heart-shaped,  or  nearly  semicircular  ;  and 
the  abdomen  instead  of  being  convex  and  oval  is  de- 
pressed and  squared.  Type  of  the  genus,  Carahus 
Sycophanta,  Lin. 

The  insects  of  this  "genus  are  rem«irkable  for  the 
splendid  metallic  colours  with  which  their  body  is 
generally  ornamented.  Both  in  the  perfect  state  and 
in  the  larva,  they  feed  on  Caterpillars  of  various  other 
insects,  particularly  of  the  Lepidopiera.  When  one 
of  these  larva  attacks  its  prey,  it  fixes  its  hard  horny 
mandibles  in  the  belly  of  the  caterpillar,  and  in  spite 
of  its  contortions,  never  leaves  it  till  it  is  devoured. 
They  frequently  establish  themselves  in  (he  webs  of 
gregarious  Caterpillars,  destroying  many  of  Ihcm  every 
day,  continuing  their  attacks  even  after  the  latter  have 
changed  to  the  pupa.  They  continue  feeding  till  they 
are  ready  to  burst,  the  skin  being  rendered  tense  and 
shining,  after  which  they  appear  as  if  dead,  till  diges- 
tion has  taken  place,  when  they  renew  their  vbradoua 
attacks.  Often  when  they  are  rendered  defenceless  by 
their  gluttony,  they  are  attacked  in  their  turn  by  hungry 
individuals  of  their  own  species,  which  pierce  the  ab- 
domen, and  feed  upon  the  contents.  Latr.  Hist.  Nat. 
tome  viii.  Reaum. 

CALPI,  a  large  town  in  the  Province  of  Agra  and 
District  of  Farrokh-dbdd,  in  lat.  26°  l(/  N.  and  long. 
79°  41^  £.  on  the  southern  bank  of  the-  Jamunk.'  It 
was  the  chief  town'  of  a  district,  (sercdr,)  in  the  time 
of  Acbar,  and  once  the  Capital  of  a  small  State.  It  is 
now  a  great  entrepdl  for  the  cotton  trade  between  the 
50Uth-westem  Provinces  and  the  British  dominions.  It 
Is  built  in  extensive  ravines,  close  to  the  river ;  de- 
fended by  a  fort  in  a  strong  position,  but  liable  to  .be 
taken  by  surprise.    It  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Miis- 
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CUPF.  snlmans  in  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century ; 
and  near  to  it  was  the  first  battle  between  the  British 
troops  and  the  Mahrattahs  fought,  in  1765.  Gdvind 
RA<5,  the  N6na  of  Cdlpi,  a  dependent  of  the  P^shwA, 
baring  joined  Shamshir  Bah&dur,  against  the  British, 
in  the  last  Mahrattah  war,  in  1804,  was  obliged  by  the 
treaty  of  1806  to  cede  that  city  and  district  to  the 
British  goyernment,  in  exchange  for  an  equivalent  in 
the  Province  of  Bund^l-k*hand.  This  territory  extends 
from  C&lpl  to  R&j-ptlr. 

Rennet;  Hamilton's  Gazetteer. 

CALTHA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  Pohf- 
oMdria,  order  Polygynia,  natural  order  Ranunculacea. 
Generic  character  :  calyx  none  ;  petals  five  3  nectaries 
none  ;  capsules  several ;  seeds  many. 

Three  species  known.  C.palustru  and  C.  radiean*  are 
natives  of  England. 

CAXTROP,  orl      In  A.  S.  the  carduus  itellatus  or 

Ca^lthorp.  J  star-thistle  is  called  coUrappe,  The 
same  plant  in  Fr.  is  chausse-trape,  (chausse,  the  hose,) 
with  a  manifest  reason  for  the  denomination,  says 
Junius.  Chausse-trape  is  explained  by  Cotgrave  also  to 
be,  *'  a  caltrop,  or  iron  engine  of  war,  made  with  four 
pricks  or  sharp  points,  whereof  one,  howsoever  it  is 
cast,  eyer  stands  upwards.*' 

Lord,  what  a  chaunge  was  ber€  at  Rome  since  the  dayes  of 
Ctto  the  censor,  who  Uiougbt  it  meet  and  requisite,  yes  and  gare 
adrice  that  the  said  forum  or  great  hall  of  common  pleas  should 
be  {Mived  and  lud  all  orer-with  caltrmpt  under  foot,  to  keep  out 
lawyers  and  busie  pleaders  from  thence. 

HoUand.    P/AnVy  v.  ii.  fol.  5. 

CALVADOS,  a  Department  of  France,  in  the  former 
Province  of  Norpiandy,  deriving  its  name  from  a 
bng  edge  of  rocks  that  runs  along  the  coast.  This 
Department  is  encompassed  by  those  of  the  £ure,  the 
Ome,  La  Manche,  and  the  English  Channel^  which 
washes  its  northern  shores.  The  extent  of  the  De- 
partment is  about  2200  English  square  miles,  and  the 
population  at  a  late  enumeration  was  506,340.  Jt 
extends  along  the  coast  from  the  mouth  of  the  Seine 
to  that  of  the  Vive,  a  distance  of  about  sixty  English 
miles.  Most  of  the  country  is  level,  and  produces 
abundance  of  grain,  hemp,  flax,  and  fruit,  especially 
apples  and  pears.  The  pasturage  is  also  good,  and  the 
breed  both  of  cattle  and  horses  is  fine.  The  chief  ma- 
nufactures are  those  of  lace,  hosiery,  flannels,  and  cot- 
ton ',  and  the  people  of  this  part  of  France  have  long 
been  noted  for  their  superior  activity  and  industry, 
which  united  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  renders  this  a 
flourishing  part  of  the  country.  The  chief  town  is 
Caen,  already  described. 

CALVARY,  or  Golgotha,  a  small  hill  near  Jerusa- 
lem  placed  by  Eusebius  and  St.  Jerome  in  the  Ono- 
maHicon,  to  the  north  of  Mount  Sion.    The  latter  of 
tliese  writers  has  preserved  a  tradition  that  the  first 
name  was  given,  because  the  skull  of  Adam  was  there 
buried  :    Calvarid  idcirco  appellatus  est  quod  ibi  antiqui 
hommU  CMset  cohdUum  caput,  (In  Eph,  v.  14.)     On  this 
tradition  that  particular  text  on  which  he  is  com- 
menting,   "  Awake,   thou  that   sleepest,    and   arise' 
ftx>m  the  dead^  and  Christ  shall  give  thee  light,'*  has 
been  sometimes  especially  applied  to  Adam^  whose 
absolution  it ,  is  said  was  completed  by  the  blood  of 
Christ  distilling  upon  his  remains.  St.  Jerome  does  not 
appear  to  assent  to  this  fancy,  which  has  been  pushed 
still  further  by  the  Mohammedans,  who  have,  a  work 
entitled  Kessat  al  giamgiamah,  in  which  is  a  dialogue 
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between  our  Saviour  and  the  skull  of  Adam.  (D'Her-  CALVARY 
helot,  BihL  Or,  Crania.)  Golgotha,  or  rather  Col^ 
goltha,  is  a  Hebrew  word  of  the  same  meaning  as 
Calvary,  and  the  Syrians  and  Arabians  of  the  present 
day  use  a  similar  name  from  the  Greek  ;  Cranion  or 
Acranion.  The  Jews  believed  that  Calvary  was  the 
same  with  Mount  Moriah,  on  which  the  sacrifice  of 
Isaac  occurred. 

When  Hadrian  built  JElia  CapiioUna,  near  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Jerusalem,  Calvary,  which  before  lay 
without  the  city,  was  included  within  the  walls  of  the 
new  colony,  and  images  of  Jupiter  and  Venus  were 
erected  on  it  in  derision.  The  Empress  Helena,  on  her 
conversion  to  Christianity,  was  warned,  as  Theophanes 
relates  in  his  Chronicle,  to  visit  Jerusalem  and  restore 
to  light  the  sacred  places  which  had  been  buried  by 
the  infidels ;  accordingly  she  raised  a  splendid  church 
upon  Calvary,  comprehending  as  many  of  the  spots 
consecrated  by  our  Lord's  sufferings  as  could  be  con- 
veniently included  in  its  precincts. 

The  church  of  the  Empress  Helena  was  pillaged 
and  destroyed  by  Chosroes  II.  King  of  Persia  in  615 ; 
and  the  wood  of  the  true  Cross  which  she  was^said  to 
have  placed  in  it,  was  then  carried  off.  .  Twelve  years 
afterwards  the  Emperor  Heraclius  regained  the  Cross, 
and  bore  it  on  his  own  shoulders  to  its  former  deposi- 
tory, which  he  rebuilt.  The  present  structure  however, 
is  probably  not  of  earlier  date  than  the  elevenih  century. 

The  greater  part  of  the  hill  of  Calvary  is  enclosed 
by  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  surrounded  by 
numerous  chapels  and  cells  for  various  sects  of  Chris- 
tians — ^Latins,  Greeks,  Armenians,  Syrians,  Copts,  and 
Abyssinians.  "Before  the  southern  entrance  on  the 
right  of  the  great  court  are  the^  cells  of  the  Copts  and 
Armenians,  and  a  chapel  dedicated  to  the  Virgin, 
named  Stabat  Mater ;  on  the  left  are  the  cells  of  the 
Greeks  and  a  lofty  square  turret  formerly  used  as  a 
bell-tower.  Below  the  chief  portal  are  to  be  seen  some 
singular  memorials  of  religious  animosity.  Since  the  ' 
Greek  Church  has  predominated,  the  Patriarch  clothed 
in' full  pontificals,  has  annually  excommunicated  the 
members  of  the  Latin  profession  ;  and  as  an  emblem 
of  the  anathema  which  he  pronounces,  drives  every 
year  a  nail  between  the  stones  of  the  pavement:  under 
the  sanction  of  the  Turkish  government,  the  penally- 
for  removing  any  of  these  nails  is  a  heavy  fine  and  a 
severe  bastinadoing.  We  do  not  vouch  for  the  strict 
veracity  of  any  of  the  relics  which  we  arc  about  to 
enumerate,  but  we  give  them  as  they  are  stated, 
without  the  opposite  bigotry  of  entire  disbelief.  A  few 
paces  within  the  church  is  shown  the  stone  upon  which 
our  Saviour's  body  was  embalmed.  By  its  side  are  two 
or  three  monuments  of  Kings  of  Jerusalem,  the  in- 
scriptions on  which  have  been  obliterated.  On  the 
right  is  a  chapel  containing  two  plain  tombs  of  God- 
frey of  Bouillon  and  his  brother  Baldwin,  the  two  first 
who  bore  the  regal  title  at  the  time  of  the  Crusades. 
Near  them  is  the  Chapel  of  the  Crucifixion,  marking  the 
spot  on  which  the  cross  was  raised..  On  the  north . 
side  is  the  Cluipel  of  the  Apparition,  where  our  Saviour 
was  first  seen  by  the  Virgin  after  his  resurrection. 
This  chapel  belongs  to  the  Latins,  and  is  .richly  deco- 
rated .with  offerings.  The  priests  enjoy  the.  privilege 
so  rare  in  Mohammedan  countries,  of  using  a  bell  in 
their  services.  On,  the  west  are  the;  cells  of  the  Syrians, 
Copts,  and  Abyssinians.  The  central  building  is  a  ro- 
tundo  covered  with  a  heavy  dome  and  lighted  by  a 
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CALVARY  grated  openiog  in  the  roof.  An  arctMlo  formed  by  sbc- 
—  teen  columns  supports  a  handsome  gatiery.  In  the 
CALVE,  centre  stands  the  Holy  Sepulchre  itself.  Six  marble 
'  columns  support  a  platform.  On  this  a  second  range 
of  twelve  smaller  doubled  columns  eomposeao  arcade 
upon  which  is  raised  a  dome.  Eighteen  lamps  perpetually 
burn  under  the  arcades^  and  one  in  the  dome  itself. 
Below  is  the  rock  of  the  Sepulchre^  consisting  of  two 
grottoes^  the  Chapel  of  the  Angel  anit  the  Chapel  of  the 
Tomb,  The  lost  is  six  feet  square  and  eight  high. 
Forty-four  lamps  illumine  this  chapel,  eighteen  that  of 
the  angel ;  and  an  altar  covers  the  coffin  in  which 
the  sacred  body  was  deposited.  In  the  Chapel  qf  the 
Angel  is  the  stone  which  was  rolled  away  from  the 
entrance.  Its  dimensions  are  five  feet  and  a  half  ia 
length,  three  inches  less  in  breadth,  and  nine  inches 
and  a  half  in  thickness.  Its  existence  is  mentioned  by 
St.  Cyril  in  the  year  380. 

The  rotuudo  opens  into  the  choir  on  the  east.  This 
is  surrounded  by  a  cloister.  A  balustrade  divides  the 
choir  into  two  parts  for  the  Greeks  and  Latins.  In  the 
Greek  division  is  a  round  stone  which  is  believed  to 
mark  the  centre  of  the  earth ;  a  belief  which  has  been 
poetically  adopted  by  Dante,  and  which  strikingly 
accords  with  the  Pagan  creed  respecting  Delphi. 
Within  the  choir  are  raised  thrones  for  the  Pope,  the 
Patriarchs  of  Constantinople,  ofiVlexandria,  of  Antioch, 
and  of  Jerusalem.  On  an  altar  in  the  Greek  division, 
the  ceremony  of  distributing  the  holy  fire  is  celebrated 
at  Easter,  in  commemoration  of  a  miracle  said  to  have 
been  formerly  worked  on  Easter  Eve,  when  the  lamp» 
which  had  been  extinguished  on  Good  Friday,  were 
rekindled  by  fire  from  heaven.  In  imitation  of  this  the 
Greek  priests  still  practise  a  mummery  which  attracts 
innumerable  spectators. 

Oae  other  miracle  on  the  same  spot  is  recorded  by 
the  Greeks.  On  the  fifth  of  May  they  celebrate  a  feast 
called  the  Appearance  of  the  Cross.  When  Constantius 
about  the  year  350,  had  shown  an  inclination  favourable 
to  Christianity,  a  brilliant  Cross  of  light  was  seen  in 
mid-day  suspended  above  Calvary  and  extending  to 
the  Mount  of  Olives.  The  Patriarch  Cyril  profited  by 
this  sign  to  convince  the  unbelieving  Emperor  of  our 
Lord's  divinity,  and  the  Greeks  to  the  present  day 
commemorate  this  triumph. 

Previous  to  the  year  1685,  the  Latin  Church  pos- 
sessed the  sole  guardianship  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 
Since  that  time  it  has  been  a  perpetual  object  €>f  dis- 
pute between  the  followers  of  that  persuasion  and  the 
Greeks ;  and  many  scenes  of  disgraceful  violence  have 
taken  place  during  the  competition.   The  opulence  of 
the  latter  church  enables  it  more  fully  to  gratify  the 
cupidity  of  the  Turks  than  their  poorer  rivals  can 
afford  to  do.  And  hence  a  marked  preference  at  present 
appears  to  be  shown  to  the  Greeks.    Thousands  of 
pilgrims,  especially  at  E^ter,  when  a  scenical  repre« 
sentation  of  the  passion  and  death  of  Christ  is-exhi*- 
bited,  frequent  the  Holy  Sepulchre  ^  and  as  admission 
is  not  to  be  obtained  without  a  fixed  payment  to  the 
Turks,  they  gather  a  rich  harvest  from  the  religion^ 
the  curiosity,  or  the  superstition  of  their  visitors. 
CALVE,  V.  -)      In  Lake^  xv.  27.   A.  S.  Thin  fiedcr 
Calp,  n.         I  of  sloh  an  fstt  ce^.   In  WicUf,  thi 
Calf^liks,     I  fedir  slough  a  fiitt  caif,    A.  S.  emlf, 
Ca^lvisb,       T^elf,    calf,    ceayimn,    vitulnm.  partt^ 
CA^LrsHJ&AD^     Somner  explains  (x^ian  f^fgstare,  n- 
Ca^lvbkin.   J  f»Ztti»edere«--«Kil]ani,tlie])iitch/Daiffcn; 


"■^tare,  fatum  edere^  fcHificare, — ^Wachter,  the  Ger.    CAiV^ 
kalhen,fatare,f(Xtificarei  and  remarks  that /E^ore,  (to        — 
bear  or  bring  forth^)  is  the  primary  and  general  signl*  ^^VH 
fication  i  other  usages  are  deduced  from  it.    Milton 
uses  the  word  in  this  general  sense,  for  which  he  ia 
ridiculed   by  Bentley,  and  justified  by  Pearce  and 
Newton.  See  their  notes  on  the  passage  (quoted  below. 
The  ealf  of  the  leg.  Skinner  says,  is  cruru  vituku,  i.  e* 
orue  nunus, 

Ful  longe  were  bis  legges,  and  ful  Jeaaej 

Ylikc  a  staff,  ther  was  no  ca^  yaene. 

Chaucer,     The  Prolo^Me,  v.  594 » 

Thereto  she  conde  skip,  and  make  a  game. 
As  any  kid  or  cai/  folowing  hts  damo. 

Id,    The  mUer*t  Tale,  v.  3860. 

And  brynge  ye  a  fal  caff  and  rieyg^  je :  'and  eat  we,  and  make 
wa  feeste.  Ff'ic/{/'.    Luke,  ch.  zv. 

And  brynge  hytber  that  fatted  caul/e,  and  kyl  bym,  and  lett« 
Ts  eate  and  be  mcrie.  iihte,  155U 

Tbeir  buUocke  gendretb,  and  that  not  oate  of  t3rme  :  their  cowe 
calueth^  and  is  not  vnfruitfull.  Bible,  1551.  Job,Qh,  zxi. 

■  When  bright  noonc  did  flame 

Forth  ftx>m  the  sea,  in  sholes  the  sea  cabtes  came. 
And  orderly,  at  last,  lay  downe  and  slept 
Along  the  sands.  And  then  th'  old  seargod  cwpfc 
Fourth  from  the  deeps ;  and  found  his  fat  caiues  there. 
Chapman,    Homer' t  Odyssey,  book  iv.  (oL  59* 

Hie  cattel  in  the  fields  and  meddowes  green  : 
Those  rare  and  sofitarie,  thfae  in  flocks 
Pasturing  at  once,  and  in  broad  herds  upspiung  ; 
The  grasne  clods  now  cahf^d. 

MUt^n.    FaradiHlAse,  hook  ynLh46i^ 

^ —  So  I  charmed  their  earea 
'    •  That  ra{^liie  they  my  lowihg  followed,  through 

Tooth'd  briars,  sUarpe  furzes,  prickiog  gosBe,and  thorns^ 
Which  entred  their  traile  skins. 

Shaktpeare,    Tempest,  fol.  15. 

Clau.  Fficiith  I  thank  him,  he  hath  bid  me  to  a  eatueshead  koA 
a  capon,  the  which  if  I  do  not  earue  most  curiously,  say  my 
knife's  naught  Id.    JUuoh  ^da  aknU  Nothmg,  foL  11^ 

Thou  weare  a  lyon's  hide,  doff  it  lor  abame^ 
And  hang  a  caiues^shin  on  thorn  reoceant  ^»"»>MWr 

Id,    King  John,  fol.  9* 

You  seem  like  to  Waltham's  calf,  that  went  nine  miles  to  suck 
a  cow ;  and  when  he  came  hither,  the  cow  proved  a  bull :  per- 
haps in  your  calvish  meditation  you  thought,  for  your  pains  ia 
advertising  the  picture-mother,  to  have  sucked  her  dug,  as  yovr 
Fulbert  is  reported  by  your  Baroniua  to  have  done :  but  you  aro 
mistaken,  for  you  have  lighted  upon  a  bull,  which  with  his  homea 
will  shake  in  pieces  the  mount  of  your  holy  father's  supremacy. 

Sheldon,    Af trades  of  yhtHchristm 

llien,  while  ra^«-leather-binding  bears  the  swayj, 
And  sheep-skin  to  its  sleeker  gloes  girea  way ; 
So  long  shidl  live  thy  praisa  in  bo<^  of  Isme, 
And  Tonson  yield  to  Lintott's  lofty  name. 

Gay.*s  Epistles^  ejus.  sir. 

I  hate  sly,  sneaking,  worming  bou1s„ 
Whom  friendship  scorns  and  fear  controuls; 
Who  praise,  support,  and  help  l>y  halves, 
lake  heifer8>  neither  buUs,  nor  ctditet), 

Udyd,    Charitjft  a  f^agmemim 

CaiiF>  Sxik^in  Z6ok)|§y«  the  vulgarnameof  tbe  PAoca 
VttuUna. 

Cajuybr,  of  unknown  etymology.  Mr.  Giflbrd  tUnkff 
(xtkerei  salmon  differed  little  fiom  wktti  is  odw  eaUad 
pickkd  salmon,  as  the  directions  for  preparing  it  arfcj  > 
*f  to  boil  it  in  vinegar  with  oil  and  sptQeii4 ' 

My  foot-boy  shall  eat  pheaaaatSy  caAwrd  salmoM^  koaCi,  i^sdU 
wit9»  lavpreya.  ilM  JmsotK    7^  Akhepviti,  act  JUL  sc.  ^ 

QhSV^  DiA  I  ever  thixA 

That  my  too  curious. appetite,  that  tuca'd 
At  the  sight  of  godwits,  pheasant,  partridge,  c^uailsj 
Larks,  woodtocks»  cahfer*d  salmon  as  coarse  cfiet^ 
WouM  leap  at  a  Maldy  cmst  .^ 

MMfts«»r4  TiWiMtf^iSKpMwoactiH.  1R.L 
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Q^vm^     VmcOku&i  Mfore  foanclf  a gtvyliiig  it  a'wiater-fisti ;  Imt 

Mieh  a  one  aa  would  deceive  any  but  fuch  as  kaow  him  rtry  well 

"*^     jadctd :  for  bb  fleih,  evtn  ia  his  wont  of  season,  is  so  firm,  and 

^^*    will  so  easUy  caher^  that  in  plain  troth  he  is  rtry  good  meat  at 

""'     iUtinMiU  Wmiion,   ^agi^y  part  U.  ch.  tU 

CALUMET^  The  Indian  Pipe  of  Peace.  This  pacific 
tok*a  is  commoD  to  all  the  Indian  tribes  of  America; 
its  uses  being  everywhere  the  same,  and  its  form  and 
ornaments  varying  but  slightlf . 

Upon  all  occasions  when  Indian  chiefs  and  warriors 
meet  in  peace,  or  at  the  close  of  a  war,  with  those  of 
another  pation }  in  their  talks  and  treaties  with  the 
assembled  whites }  or  even  when  a  single  person  of 
distinction  comes  among  them,  the  Calumet  is  handed 
lowid  with  ceremonies  pecaliar  to  each  tribe. 

Since  the  rapid  advances  made  by  the  Americans 
over  their  continent,  most  of  those  Indian  nations 
among  whom  the  Calumet  was  first  seen  by  Europeanf 
have  disappeared,  and  their  customs  with  them  ;  but 
as  the  settlers  advance  westward  beyond  the  Missis- 
sippi, other  tribes  hitherto  almost  unknown  even  by 
name  have  been  discovered,  among  whom  the  Calumet 
is  h^ld  equally  sacred.  Of  these  new  nations,  one  of 
the  most  powerful  is  that  of  the  Pawnees,  who,  mounted 
on  excellent  horses  originally  obtained  from  the  Mex- 
ican settlements,  live  much  after  the  manner  of  Tatar 
or  Arab  hordes.  They  are  particularly  fond  of  smoking 
the  Calumet  with  the  white  people,  and  they  prepare 
various  leaves  as  a  substitute  for  tobacco,  which  they 
perfume  with  the  dried  vanilla  plant,  the  same  which 
is  used  to  impart  its  well-known  flavour  to  the  Cuba 
tobacco.  Dismounted  from  their  horses  which  stand, 
each  behind  his  owner,  the  Pawnees  arrange  them- 
selves in  a  circle,  and  the  elder  chief  first  drawing  the 
smoke  from  the  Calumet,  hands  it  to  the  principal 
leader  of  the  white  men,  who  after  a  few  whiffs,  de- 
livers if  to  the  second  chief,  and  thus  it  passes,  a  token 
of  amity,  around  the  party. 

Tobacco  as  prepared  by  the  traders  is  much  pre- 
ferred by  the  Pawnees,  and  indeed  by  all  other  Indians, 
to  their  own  mUder  preparations ;  and  a  portion  is 
always,  if  possible,  hehl  in  reserve,  to  be  used  on  cere- 
monions  occasions  in  the  Calumet. 

The  Calumet  as  formed  among  the  Pawnees  consists 
of  a  straight  piece  of  wood,  generally  white  or  red 
cedar,  about  two  feet  in  length,  an  ineh  and  a  half 
broad,  and  the  eighth  or  more  of  an  inch  thick.  Through 
the  length  of  this  lath,  they  ingeniously  pierce  a  small 
orifice,  less  in  diameter  than  the  opening  in  the  tube 
of  the  common  English  tobacco  pipe,  which  they  effect 
by  means  of  sp^nters  of  the  iron  wood,  hardened  in 
the  fire :  the  difficulty  of  this  operation  has  been  aiack 
removed,  since  ti^y  haive  ptocnred  wire  firom  the  tra- 
ders ;  around  this  ste»  are  bomd  the  ordinary  Indian 
omBBcnts,  formed  from  the  stained  qtiills  of  the  por- 
capine,  smalt  teeth,  pebbles,  &e.  united  and  braided 
with  the  inner  fibre  of  the  palmetto  -,  and  from  it  ars 
hong  or  saspended  in  a  tasteful  fashion,  the  most 
beautiful  feathers  they  can  procure,  disposed  often  like 
outspread  fans:  belits  of  wanupmn  are  attsiehed  for 
stinging  the  Calomei  aronnd  the  person.  The  extre- 
nUy  of  the  stem  by  which  it  th  sipptied  to  the  lips  is 
tapered,  and  fitted  with  a  mouth«*piece,  and  the  oppo^ 
site  end  is  curiously  introduced  into  an  oval-sheped 
stone  of  the  size  of  a  swan's  eg^,  having  at  right  angles 
another  suitaUe  opening  in  which  the  herb  is  sn^oked. 
The  stone  thus  forming  the  bowl  of  the  Caiomel,  is 


generally  white,  and  of  an  indurated  calcareous  sub-    CALU- 
stance,  not  unlike  a  piece  of  breccia }  though  after     MET, 
long  use  its  external  appearance  bears  some  similarity  (^yj]ui^. 
to  the  Gertnan  Ecume  de  Mer.    The  stem  of  the  pipe    i^iate. 
is  in  many  instances  adorned  with  Indian  carving  and 
hieroglyphics  instead  of  the  braided  ornaments,  and 
much  variety  is  observed  in  the  colours  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  appendant  plumes. 

The  Calumet  used  by  other  tribes,  differs  but  little 
from  this  of  the  Pawnees ;  in  one  instance  however,  a 
very  fantastic  German  pipe  which  had  been  presented 
to  an  Indian  chief  of  distinction,  was  used  by  him  as 
a  Calumet,  to  the  great  mortification  of  the  Indian 
women  who  had  hitherto  enjoyed  the  monopoly  of  that 
species  of  manufacture ;  they  had  however  contrived 
to  disguise  it  with  their  own  fantastic  ornaments. 

The  origin  of  the  Calumet  is  lost  in  the  obscurity 
which  involves  most  of  the  history  and  tradition  of 
Indian  nations ;  but  its  antiquity  is  evident  from  its 
universal  use  among  tribes,  the  most  remote  from  each 
other ;  and  from  the  frequent  occurrence  of  it  in 
very  ancient  Indian  Barrows. 

The  first  mention  of  the  Calumet  among  European 
writers,  is  to  be  found  in  the  romantic  history  of  Fer- 
dinand de  Soto,  which  narrates  his  expedition  through 
the  southern  provinces  about  1470, 

The  Calumet  Dance  was  a  ceremony  of  much 
iniportance  among  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the 
American  forests ;  but  so  much  of  the  manners  of 
those  Indians  who  inhabit  the  countries  between  the 
Mississippi  Iliver  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean  have  un-' 
dergone  a  change,  that  it  is  not  now  kept  up  among 
them  as  the  early  writers  have  described  it  to  us. 
Some  remnants  of  it  are  however  to  be  perceived 
among  the  villages  or  camp  of  the  Seminoles.  Here 
when  assembled  they  dance  round  a  huge  fire.  Their 
only  step  consists  in  lifting  the  feet  alternately, 
quicker  or  slower  according  to  the  occasion,  accom- 
panied by  a  monotonous  /m  /  ho ! — ha  I  hu  !  droned 
through  their  lips  with  a  strong  nasal  sound,  and  by 
a  sullen  beating  upon  an  extended  dried  skin.  The 
Calumet  is  caught  up  by  each  person  in  succession, 
who  brandishes  it  for  one  round  :  the  nfie  which  has 
now  almost  universally  superseded  the  bow  in  Indian 
warfare,  is  on  these  occasions  fiungabout  by  another,  as 
if  in  opposition,  with  a  grotesque  resemblance  to  the 
motions  made  by  iht /iugel-^ann,  in  front  of  an  exer- 
cising battalion. 

The  Pawnees  and  other  of  the  western  Indians,  whose 
characters  are  scarcely  yet  clHmged  by  aa  intercourse 
with  the  whites,  have  no  decided  dance  of  the  Calu- 
met ;  but  on  public  occasions  when  the  Calumet  is 
introduced,  the  dancers  surround  and  gesticulate 
before  the  chiefs,  who  pass  the  token  of  friendship 
among  their  guests  and  warriors.  The  Patrnee 
women  mingle  in  the  dances  with  the  men,  running 
the  round  with  them,  chipping  their  hands  in  eon- 
cert,  and  uttering  sonorous  yells  indicative  of  their 
sympathy. 

CALUMNIATE,  i>."\     Lat.  calumnior,  which  Vos- 

Caluknia'tioiv^         Isius  affirms  is  from  calutum, 

I  the  (unused)  supineof  ca/vor,- 


CALu'MNIATOR, 

C  A&u'hK  iMP&K7, 

CALC'MNrOtJS, 

CALi;^jtmiousLY, 


1  i.  e.  frnstrof  aui  deeipio.     Of 

n 


calvor  the  etymology  is  un- 
I  settled.     Cotgrave  copiously 
Cai^u^mniovsness,    Isets  forth  the  present  usage-  ^ 
Cjkhv'mvr,  m»  J** Fr.  ealomnier,  to  calumniatej 
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CALUM-  slander,  detract  from ;    to  reproach  unjustly,  accuse 
NIATE.    falsely,  charge  maliciously,  appeach  wrongfully ;    to 
impeach  the  credit,  blemish  the  fame,  indanger  the' 
fortune  of  another,  by  forged  imputations/' 

Christ  could  eate  and  drinke,  but  he  was  counted  a  frende  to 
synners  and  publicans :  so  tbat  hatred  upto  thetrewth  dyd  alwayse 
falsly  reporte,  and  calumniate  all  godly  mens  doinges. 

Strype.     A  breafe  Treatise,  No.  xxiv,  Tol.  vii. 

Ye  see  them  confounded  in  the  bokes  writen  ayenst  them  of  the 
lerned,  aasmrcring  to  their  calumpniouse  false  lyes. 

Joyc,    Exponcion  0/ Daniel,  ch.  xi, 

Sith  yet  there  is  a  credence  in  my  heart : 
An  esperance  so  obstinately  strong. 
That  doth  inucrt  that  test  of  eyes  and  eares ; 
As  if  those  organs  had  deceptions  functions. 
Created  only  to  ealummmte, 

Shakspeare,     Troilua  and  Creuida,  fol.  101. 


Upon  admission  of  this  passage,  as  you  yoonelfiea  bare  related    CKLXTKi 
it  in  your  calumniatory  information.  NIATE 

MoitntagH,    Appeal  to  Ctstmr,  p.  17*  


For  bcautie,  wit. 


High  birth,  vigour  of  bone,  desert  in  seniice, 

Louc,  friendship,  charity,  are  subjects  all 

To  enuiouft  and  caUtmniating  time.        Id,  lb,  fol.  93. 

The  new  regent  with  eight  thousand  souldiers  arrived  at  Har- 
fleur,  and  from  thence  marched  to  Roan  ;  where  he  won  the  repu- 
tation of  justice  and  uprightness,  notwithstanding  all  the  caArm- 
niations  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset.  BaAer,    Anno,  1336. 

(He  is)  interested,  if  desiring  to  carry  an  ill  matter,  and  knowing 
that  a  bad  cause  will  not  bear  a  good  speach,  he  go  about  to  deter 
his  opposers  and  hearers  by  a  good  calumniation. 

Hobbes,     TAucydides,  book  iii. 

This  by  the  calumniator$  of  Epicuru8*s  philosophy,  was  objected 
as  one  of  the  most  scandalous  of  all  their  sayings ;  which,  accord- 
ing to  my  charitable  understanding,  may  admit  a  very  virtuous 
sense,  which  is,  that  he  thanked  his  own  belly  for  that  modera- 
tion, in  the  customary  appetites  of  it  which  can  only  give  a  man 
liberty  and  happiness  in  this  world 

Cowley,    Essay  1.  On  liberty. 

For  thither  he  ajisembl'd  all  his  train. 
Pretending  so  commanded  to  consult 
About  the  great  reception  of  thir  king. 
Thither  to  come  and  with  calumnious  art 
Of  connterfeted  truth  thus  held  their  eares. 

Milton,    Paradise  Loity  book  v.  1.  770. 

The  odious  aspersion  whereof,  Binius,  (from  the  false  intelli- 
gence of  some  of  our  own,]  calumniously  tbrowes  upon  onr  Wick- 
liffc,  whom  he  slanders  for  his  missing  the  Bishopricke  of  Wor- 
cester, to  have  faUen  upon  that  successful  contradiction. 

Hall.    The  Peace  Maker ^  v.  iiu  fol.  564. 


A  man*s  tongue  is  voluble,  and  pours 


Words  out  of  all  sorts,  every  way ;  such  as  you  speake,  yon  heare. 
What  then  need  we  vie  calumnies^  like  women  that  will  weare 
Their  tongues  out.        Chapman,    Horn.  11,  bookzx.  fol.  281. 

Nor  was  it  modest  in  thee  to  depart 
To  thy  eternal  home,  where  now  thou  art. 
Ere  thy  reproach  was  readv  ;  or  to  die 
Ere  custom  had  prepar'd  tny  calumny, 

Corbet,    Elegy  on  Baron  Effingham, 

The  bitterness  of  my  stUe  was  plainness,  not  calumniousneas, 
Bp,.Morton*s  Discharge  of  Imputations^  ^e,  p.  159. 

This  then  seems  to  be  our  Saviour's  sense  ;  verily  I  say  unto 
you,  that  for  every  slander  or  calumny  that  ye  vent  against  any 
man,  ye  shall  be  called  to  a  s^cre  account ;  and,  therefore,  much 
more  may  ye  expect  t9  be  so,  when  ye  calumniate  and  slander  the 
Holy  Ghost,  by  ascribing  his  works  to  Beelzebub. 

Sharp,    Sermion  zi. 

Therefore,  Sir,  I  hope  yon  will  allow  a  person,  that  is  much 
more  concerned  to  keep  his  religion,  than  himself,  from  being 
endangered  by  this  accusation,  to  give  you  a  rightcr  apprehension 
titan  our  calumniators  have  dene  of  the  innocentest,  as  well  as  the 
truest,  religion  in  the  world. 

Boyle,    The  Martyrdom  of  Theodora,  yoK  v.  ch.  vi* 


AVhen  party  rage  shall  droop  through  length  of  days. 
And  calumny  be  ripen'd  into  praise. 
Then  future  times  shall  to  thy  worth  allow 
That  fame,  which  envy  would  call  flattery  now. 

Young,    An  Epistle  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole, 

CALYCANTHUS,  in  Botany,  a  genua  of  the  class 
Icosandria,  order  Polygynia,  natural  order  Rosacets, 
Generic  character :  calyx  one-leaved,  inflated,  scaly, 
leaflets  coloured  ;  corolla  none  ;  styles  numerous  ; 
stigmas  glandular  3  seeds  many,  tailed,  enclosed  ia 
the  succulent  cal3rx. 

Four  species,  hardy  shrubs,  natives  of  iSforth  America 
and  Japan. 

CALYCERA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  Syn^ 
gencsia,  order  Segregaia,  Generic  character :  caly^ 
five-toothed ;  common  calyx  many-leaved ;  florets 
tubular,  both  male  and  hermaphrodite;  receptacle 
chaffy;  seeds  naked. 

One  species,  C  herbacea,  native  of  Chili. 
•CALYPSO,  according  to  Kesiod,  (Theog.  360,)  a 
daughter  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys  ;  acconling  to  Homer, 
the  daughter  of  Atlas.  The  island  Ogygia  over  whicbi 
she  reigned,  and  which  Ulysses  quitted,  after  his  sevea 
years  detention,  in  spite  of  the  proffer  of  immortality, 
and  their  two  pledges  of  mutual  affection,  Nausithous 
and  Nausinous,  is  placed  by  Pliny,  (iii.  10,)  off"  the 
Lacinian  promontory,  between  the  Tarentine  and 
Scyllacian  bays.  Those  who  look  for  it  now  between 
Capes  Rizzute  and  delle  Colonne  will  be  disappointed  ; 
for  both  it  and  the  island  of  the  Dioscuri,  together 
with  Tiris,  Eranusa,  and  Meloessa,  the  abode  of  the 
Sirens  have  disappeared,  and  are  covered  by  the 
waves.  Hyginus,  (cxxv.)  and  Pomponius  Mela  have 
termed  this  island  ^xa,.  And  Servius  in  his  note  on 
^neid,  iii.  3S6,  has  transferred  it  into  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Circeii.  Hardouin  in  commenting  on  the 
passage  referred  to  above  from  Pliny,  evaporates  the 
whole  legend  very  amusingly.  According  to  his  con- 
ception, Ogygia  is  the  habitable  earth,  and  therefore 
termed  by  Homer  o/40aXos  OaKaamj^  j  Calypso  is 
Nature  herself,  from  jcaXuirrw,  I  hide  ;  because  many 
wonders  of  Nature  are  hidden  ;  moreover  the  amour  of 
Ulysses  with  the  Sea  Nymph  is  no  more  than  the  close 
wooing  which  a  Philosopher  pays  to  his  coy  mistress 
Science.  If  we  may  believe  Lucian,  (AXifO,  iarop,  11,)- 
Ulysses  bitterly  regretted  the  pleasures  of  Ogygia. 
Though  placed  in  the  Islands  of  the  Blessed,  he  con- 
trived in  spite  of  the  presence  of  Penelope,  to  convey  a 
billet  through  the  Philosopher  to  his  former  mistress, 
expressive  of  his  desire  and  intention  to  escape  back 
again  to  her  if  opportunity  should  offer. 

CALYTRANTHES,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class 
Jco9andria,  order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Myrti,  Ge- 
neric character :  calyx  superior,  truncated,  covered- 
with.a  deciduous  lid ;  corolla  none ;  berry  one-celled ; 
seeds  one  to  four. 

Twelve  species,  natives  of  both  Indies. 

CALYPTRiEA,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  univalve 
shells,  separated  from  thePa^e/^of  Linnseus.  Generic 
character  :  shell  conoid,  orbicular  at  the  base  -, .  vertex 
central,  subacute,  imperforate;  cavity  furnished  with 
a  convoluted  lip,  or  spiral  septum. 

Patella  Ckinensu  which  is  a  British  species,  is  a  good 
example  of  this  genus. 
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CAinW-     CALYTRIPLEX,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class 

'^^    Didynamia,  order  Jngiospermia.    Generic  character: 

cg^^  calyx  three-fold  j  corolla  irregular  >  lip  five-cleft,  the 

^^     two  superior  lacints  broadest  j  stigma  capitate,  emar- 

ginate;  capsule  two-celled,   bivalvedj    seeds  many, 

ftirrowed,  transversely  striated. 

One  species,  native  of  Peru. 

CAMAIEU,  Fr.  Cameo,  It.  a  word  respecting  the 
derivation  of  which  the  etymologists  have  been  more 
than  usually  honest.  Huet  (in  Menage)  observes, 
Cest  un  mot  Ebreu,  iJ^J^p,  Kamia,  amuletum,  charta  de 
coUo  suspensa  ad  propulsanda  venena^  and  Menage  him- 
self, adds,  Etje  confesse  inginuement  queje  ne  sais  pas 
d'oia  vient  Camaieu.  It  is  applied  to  gems  of  different 
colours,  sculptured  in  relief. 

Like  the  other  arts  connected  with  design.  Engraving 
on  gems  flourished  among  the  Egyptians  long  before  it 
was  cultivated  and  brought  to  that  perfection,  which  it 
afterwards  obtained  in  Greece.  The  facility  with  which 
they  were  ehabled  to  work  the  hardest  materials,  is  evi- 
denced by  those  enormous  masses  of  porphyry,  and  gra- 
nite which  are  so  crowded  with  hieroglyphic  ornament, 
as  to  make  a  modern  often  regret  that  the  sculpture  had 
not  been  applied  with  a  less  lavish  hand  -,  and  if  the 
purity  of  their  design  had  in  any  degree  kept  pace  with 
the  powers  of  their  execution,  it  would  have  been  hope- 
less, even  for  Greece  to  have  attempted  to  surpass  her  in- 
structors. It  is  not,  however,  from  the  Egyptian  school, 
that  we  are  to  seek  for  models  of  grace  or  beauty,  and 
among  their  sculpture  in  Cameo,  there  is  little  variety. 
The  scarabcBUs  as  an  object  of  worship  and  a  type  of 
immortality  is  their  favourite  symbol,  and  is  repeated 
to  satiety  on  their  gems,  most  of  which  were  amulets 
for  the  soldiery,  who  wore  them  both  as  badges  of 
distinction  and  charYns  against  defeat.     In  the  earlier 
period  of  the  arts  in  Greece,  she  appears  scarcely  to  have 
emancipated"  herself  from  her  Egyptian  models,  and  it 
may  sometimes  be  observed,  that  the  figures  of  Egyp- 
tian divinities  are  whimsically  engraven  on  one  side 
of  the  stone,  while  her  own  heroes  occupy  the  reverse. 
This   favoured   people,   however,   soon  adopted  a 
nobler  standard,  and  carried  this  like  every  other  art 
connected  with  design,  to  a  perfection  unknown  to 
former  or  succeeding  times.    Though  the  names  of 
the  gem-engravers  of  the  age  of  Pericles  have  not 
descended  to  us,  many  of  the  most  beautiful  treasures 
of  modern  cabinets,  may  safely  be  referred  to  that 
golden  era.     Alexander,  while  giving  exclusive  pri- 
vileges to  Lysippus   and  Apelles   in  sculpture  and 
painting,  extended  an  equal  patronage  to  Pyrgoteles, 
who  alone  was  permitted  to  engrave  the  Royal  por- 
trait on  a  gem.     Most,  if  not  all  the  antique  heads 
which  are  attributed  to  Alexander,  are  in  reality  those 
ofLysimachus,  otherwise  if  we  were  certain  of  possess- 
ing a  gem  of  that  age,  we  might,  on  the  authority  of 
Pliny,  (37.  i.)  confidently  pronounce  the  work  to  be 
that  of  Pyrgoteles. 

Carnellan,  calccdony,  jacinth,  agate,  onyx,  and 
sard,  were  the  principal  substances  on  which  the 
ancients  exercised  their  skill ',  and  their  Cameos  are 
chiefly  confined  to  the  three  stones  last  enumerated  : 
which,  on  account  of  the  variety  of  their  strata,  were 
better  accommodated  to  a  display  of  the  talents  of  the 
artists.  Cameos  are,  however,  occasionally  found 
executed  on  opal,  ber}i  or  emerald,  and  even  on  a  sort 
of  factitious  stone,  the  viirum  obsidianum  of  Pliny,- which 
the  modems  distinguish  as  the  antique  paste.    We 


know  that  their  method  of  working  was  by  small  CAMAIEU 
points  of  diamond  inserted  in  tools  of  steel ;  but  it  has  ^'^^\'^^ 
been  a  question  much  agitated,  whether  these  tools 
were  such  as  wood-engravers  would  now  use,  or 
whether  like  modem  gem-engravers  they  employed 
the  wheel,  and  applied  the  diamond  powder  moistened 
with  oil.  The  Abh6  Winkelman  inclines  to  the  latter 
opinion,  and  even  suspects  that  he  can  discover  marka 
of  the  wheel  in  some  antiques^  the  execution  of  which 
is  imperfectly  completed. 

The  same  learned  authority  is  further  inclined  to 
believe,  that  the  ancients  were  not  ignorant  of  mag- 
nifying lenses,  and  employed  them  in  all  their  minuter 
works.  The  ancient  inscription^  however,  which  ap- 
peared to  confirm  this,  in  which  a  certain  PMroclus  is 
mentioned  as  (faber  oculariarius)  a  spectacle  maker,  is 
now  known  to  be  cormpt.  Nevertheless  it  is  evident 
ifrom  Seneca,  (Quest,  Nat.  lib.  i.  6,)  that  the  cre- 
ation of  an  artificial  lens  by  placing  a  vase  of  clear 
water  between  the  eye  and  the  object  which  it  was  ^ 

wished  to  magnify,  was  an  expedient  often  resorted 
to ;  and  recent  discoveries  at  Pompeii,  which  may  now 
be  seen  in  the  Museum  at  Portici,  seem  to  leave  us 
little  doubt  that  glasses  of  considerable  power  were  at 
least  known  to  the  Romans.  Indeed  the  extreme  deli- 
cacy and  minuteness  of  certain  ancient  works,  almost 
excludes  the  possibility  of  any  other  supposition  than 
that  their  artists  did  possess  some  artificial  means  of 
magnifying  objects.  The  ancients  also  placed  foil  or 
thin  plates  of  gold  under  their  gems  >  Pliny  says  this 
was  done  in  the  case  of  the  cry  sol  ite,  because  naturally 
that  stone  is  defective  in  transparency ;  but  there  is  a 
celebrated  carnellan  found  near  the  tower  of  Cecilia 
Metella,  in  which  the  application  of  gold  leaf  beneath 
has  produced  almost  the  brilliancy  of  a  ruby.  It  is  a 
head  of  Pompey  by  Agathangelus,  which  passed  from 
the  collection  of  the  antiquary  Sabbatini  to  that  of  the 
Count  de  Luneville,  and  afterwards  to  the  Duchess 
Calabritto  at  Naples.  This,  however  is  an  Intaglio,  and 
it  is  to  Cameos  only  that  we  are  at  present  confined. 

Among  the  Romans,  as  the.  Editor  of  Worlidge's 
Gems  has  observed,  Diosco rides  engraved  the  head  of 
Augustus  in  so  masterly  a  manner,  that  the  succeeding 
Emperors  preferred   it  to  the  honour  of  being  the 
Imperial  Signet.     In  this  cose,   however,  the   name 
would  lead  us  to  suspect  that  the  artist  was  a  Greek. 
Among  the  later  Emperors,  the  luxury  of  wearing 
gems  about  the  person,  was  carried  to  a  ridiculous 
extent.     We  learn  from  Juvenal,  that  there  was   a 
distinction  in  the  weight  of  the  summer  and  winter 
ring.    And  Martial  very  wittily  reminds  a  freed  man, 
who  indulged  this  foppery  to.  a  ridiculous  extent,  that 
the  size  of  his  ring  was  better  suited  to  his  former 
condition  than  his  present,  resembling  more  the  link 
of  a  fetter  than  a  personal  ornament. 

Annnlui  isie  tuut/ucrat  modo  cruribui  aptus, 
Non  eadem  digiti*  pondera  conveniunt, 

Heliogabalus  is  deservedly  attacked  by  Lampridius 
for  the  absurdity  of  covering  his  shoes  and  stockings 
with  engraved  gems,  as  if  the  elaborate  work  of  the 
artist  could  be  admired  in  a  seal-ring  worn  on  the  toes. 

The  art  of  gem-engraving  was  revived  in  Italy,  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  and  many  of  the  productions  of 
that  age  may  deservedly  hold  the  next  rank  to  the 
antique.  The  most  successful  of  the  moderns  have 
been  Pickler  and  our  countryman  Marchant,  whose 
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CAIIAIEU  works,  even  ait  BxHiie«  are  hdd  in  deserved  eatimation* 
*^      The  living  artisi  Pistrucci,  muflt  daiin  bj^  distiactioa 
CAMANA.  Iq  this  art,  though  he  fafts  latterly  beea  pringipa^y 
'  occupied  with  dies  for  nedals. 

Winkeiman  has  enumerated  sosoe  of  the  finest 
Cameos  ia  the  world,  and  it  may  not  he  unpleasiog  to 
follow  his  list,  and  to  notice  (where  they  can  be  as<- 
eertained)  the  present  possessors*  He  speaks  first  of 
a  most  exquisite  Cameo  of  Perseus  and  Andromeda*  in 
such  high  relief  that  almost,  all  the  contour  of  th^ 
figures,  in  the  most  delicate  white,  is  detached  from 
the  ground,  which  is  a  pale  browa.  la  his  day  the 
happy  possessor  of  this  treasure,  was  the  famous 
Meugs  >  but  at  Menga  s  death,  it  was  obtained  by  the 
late  Empress  of  Russia  for  3000  Roman  crown9.  The 
only  Cameo  which  Winkelman  is  disposed  to  class  ia 
the  same  rank,  is  the  Judgment  of  Paris  in  the  Prince 
Piombino's  cabinet  at  Bame*  **  Dan$  ces  dem  pierres,** 
adds  this  enthusiastic  coanotsaeur,  "  k  dess'm  et  VexicM," 
turn  soni  d'une  si  grande  perfection  que  l'id4e  humame  ne 
pent  pas  aUer  plus  Um.** 

He  alsoenumerates  a  Jupiter  and  Semele,  and  a  sitting 
Nymph  in  the  latter  cabinet :  two  Tritons  belonging  to 
Mr.  Jennings :  and  Jupiter  overthrowing  the  Titans,  (the 
work  of  a  Greek  artist,  Athenion,)  in  the  Royal  Famese 
cabinet  at  Naples.  The  Marlborough  gem  of  Cupid 
and  Psyche,  haa  perhaps  more  celebrity  than  any  other 
of  which  England  can  boast.  The  famous  ring  of 
Michael  Angelo,  in  the  Royal  Collection  of  France,  19 
now  known  not  to  be  an  antique.  The  figure  of  the 
fisherman,  at  the  bottom,  which  was  supposed  to  be 
a  rebus,  indicating  the  name  of  the  Greek  artist  Ha- 
lieus,  (Fisher)  is  now  ascertained  to  refer  to  Pietro 
Maria  de  Peschia,  one  of  the  Cinque  Cento  Sculptors  of 
Italy.  The  most  celebrated  engraved  collection  of 
gems,  is  that  by  Picart,  from  the  Cabinet  of  De  Hosch ; 
those  of  Faber,  from  the  Ursini  cabinet,  and  of  Brus« 
tolon,  are  indifierent ;  Leonard  Augustus  is  still  worse. 
Count  Caylus  engraved  three  hundred  plates  of  the 
Boyal  Collection  in  France,  but  they  are  not  worthy  of 
the  reputation,  which,  in  his  other  publications,  the 
Count  deservedly  enjoys.  In  England  we  have  180 
plates,  well  etched,  by  Worlidge,  from  the  collection 
of  Lord  Montagu,  Lord  Bessborough,  Sir  Thomas 
Dundas,  and  others ;  and  two  distinguished  works, 
printed  only  for  private  distribution,  the  Marlborough 
and  Devonshire  gems ;  the  latter  book,  being  one  of 
the  rarest  in  the  world,  in  its  perfect  state,  as  owing 
to  the  misconduct  of  the  engraver,  it  is  believed  there 
is  not  more  than  one  copy  extant,  which  contains  all 
the  plates,  though  the  liberality  of  the  noble  proprietor 
had  wished  to  give  the  work  extensive  circulation. 

The  modems  have  imitated  the  genuine  Cameos  by 
workmanship  in  shells,  in  many  instances  not  easily 
distinguishable  from  that  on  stones.  Another  mode 
has  been  practised  with  layers  of  coloured  glass,  which 
will  be  found  very  amply  described  in  some  Easais,  by 
Gerhardt. 

CAMANA,  a  Province  of  Peru,  bounded  on  the 
north  and  north-west  by  the  Province  of  lea,  on  the 
west  by  the  sea,  and  on  the  other  sides  by  the  Pro- 
vinces of  Lucanas,  Parinacochas,  Condesuios,  and 
CoUahuas.  It  is  about  thirty-five  leagues  long,  and 
fourteen  or  fifteen  broad ;  and  is  composed  of  a  number 
of  vallies,  most  of  which  extend  to  the  coast.  Many 
of  these  abound  in  vines,  from  which  the  inhabitants 
make  brandy  ;  but  vegetation  often  suffers  from  the 


drought  vrhich  prevails,  except  during  the  months  of  GAACAN 
January,  February,  and  March.  In  the  upper  parts^  rx%Jmx^ 
nearer  the  Andes,  rains  are  more  frequent.  In  these  ^^**^^ 
higher  regions,  there  are  also  mines  of  gold,  but  they 
are  i|ot  worked  to  much  advantage.  Qunana,  the 
Capital  of  this  province  is  situated  on  the  river  Mages, 
about  two  leagues  from  the  sea,  and  seventy  miles 
west  of  Arequipa.  .  It  was  once  a  considerable  town» 
but  many  of  the  inhabitants  have  now  removed  tp 
Arequipa,  which  affords  greater  commercial  advan* 
tagesj  so  that  the  remaining  population  does  not 
exceed  1500  or  2000  individuals.  Lat.  about  16^ 
17' S. 

CAMARAN,  one  of  the  largest  islands  in  the  Red 
Sea,  lies  between  15**  18'  and  15**  31'  30'' N.  lat.^  it^ 
centre  being  in  42^  40"  £.  long.  Its  direction  is  south- 
east and  north-west,  and  it  is  only  two  miles  distant 
from  Cape  Israel,  on  the  Arabian  shore.  There  b  a 
good  harbour  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  island,  and  a  fort 
at  its  western  extremity.  The  soil  is  fertile  |  goats  and 
fish  are  plentiful,  and  good  water  easily  procured.  Ships 
therefore  often  call  there  for  refreshments.  Cattle, 
fish,  coral,  pearls,  sugar,  millet  (durrah  i.  e.  Sorghum) 
and  dates  are  carried  by  the  inhabitants  to  the  neigh- 
bouring coasts.  LordValentiasTrai^,  ii.3  Niebuhr'g 
BeschreUmng  von  uirabien,  230. 

CAM  ARGUE,  or  La  Camabque,  an  insulated  dis- 
trict of  Provence,  in  France,  containing  about  300 
English  square  miles.  It  is  formed  by  the  two  prin- 
eipal  mouths  of  the  Rhone,  and  it  is  therefore  some* 
times  called  the  Delta  of  France.  It  is  a  low  tract, 
consisting  of  a  number  of  islands  separated  by  canals. 
The  soil  is  in  general  fertile,  though  in  some  places 
marshy,  and  it  yields  corn,  wine,  and  excellent  pas- 
turage, which  feeds  about  3000  black  cattle,  and 
40,000  sheep,  and  a  great  number  of  horses.  Many 
of  the  marshes  produce  considerable  quantities  of  salt. 
The  whole  of  this  district  belongs  to  the  town  of 
Aries,  and  is  included  in  the  Department  of  the  mouths 
of  the  Rhone.  It  is  divided  into  nine  parishesj  and 
contains  a  great  number  of  villages. 

CAMAX,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  dass  Peniandria, 
order  Monogynia.  Generic  character  :  calyx  five-cleft  j, 
corolla  wheel-shaped  3  stigma  three  or  four  cleft  | 
berry  four-celled,  many*seeded. 

One  species,  native  of  the  woods  of  Guiana. 

CAMBAY,  Tbb  Gulf  or,  is  a  large  arm  of  the  Indian 
Ocean,  which  forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Penin- 
sula of  Gujar&t.  It  advances  150  miles  into  the  interior 
of  the  country,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  height  and 
velocity  of  its  tides.  At  low  water,  a  space  of  eighteen 
miles  is  left  dry;  and,  fifteen  miles  to  the  east  of 
the  town  of  Cambay,  the  water  is  only  six  miles  wide, 
and  is  dry  at  ebb  tide.  The  flood  returns  with  a 
rigidity  and  violence  that  resemble  the  influx  of  the 
bore  into  the  Ganges :  and  the  navigation  of  the  Gulf 
requires  very  skilful  and  cautious  pilotage.  It  is  proba** 
ble,  that  this  Gulf  has  been  gradually  filling  up  for  many 
eenturies  $  but  it  appears  from  Cesare  Federigo*s  ac- 
count, that  in  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  it 
was  nearly  in  the  same  state  as  it  is  now.  No  great 
ships,  says  he,  **  can  come  thither  (to  Cambaietta, 
L  e.  Camb&yet,  the  Town  of  Cambay)  "  by  reason  cf 
the  shallowness  of  the  water  thereabouts ;  and  these 
shoals  are  a  hundred  or  fourscore  miles  about,  in  a 
strait  or  gulf,  which  they  call  Macareo,  which  ia  as 
much  as  to  say  a  laee  of  a  tide«  because  the  waters 
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CUDAT  tkere  nm  out  of  that  ^lact  without measiire/*  (Voyagei 
of  Cesar  Fredericke,  Lond.  I59d,  p.  70  He  after- 
waids  obaerrefl^  *^  that  the  amall  bark3  came  in  and  out 
at  the  time  of  every  new  moon^  for  at  those  tiroes  of 
tka  moon,  the  tides  and  waters  are  higher  than  at 
other  umea  they  be;**  and  the  town  was  then  as  it  is 
BOW,  at  some  distance  from  the  water  s  edge. 
i  Cambay»  (Camb&jaO  the  City  from  which  this  Galf 
derivea  its  name*  is  situated  on  its  north-western  side 
in  hit«  5^  ^V  N.  and  long,  r^''  48"  £•  It  is  now  in  a 
state  of  ruin  and  dilapidation,  and  its' commerce^,  de* 
scribed  as  so  flooriahiog  by  Cesere  Federigo,  in  1564 
or  1565,  has  been  tranaferred  to  other  places ;  partly 
on  account  of  the  decay  of  Ahmed-&b6d,  the  Capital  to 
which  it  was  then  the  port,  and  partly  owing  to  the 
.iilMng  up  of  its  harbour,  and  increasing  difiiculties  in 
the  navigatimi  of  the  Gulf.  It  is  at  present  s»  little 
frequented,  that  we  have  no  very  recent  accounts  of  it* 
In  1780,  the  area  enclosed  within  the  walls  was  tiiree 
miles  in  circumference ;  and  the  abundance,  of  sculp- 
tured stones,  amid  extensive  ruins  of  solid  masonry^ 
showed  what  the  wealth  and  resources  of  its  inhabi- 
tanta  must  Tormerly  have  been :  the  more  so  as  the 
distance  from  any  quarry  is  very  considerablcj  and  the 
expense  of  bringing  stone  or  marble  proportionably 
great.  The  wall  is  built  of  brick,  has  twelve  gates', 
and  is  flanked  by  fifty-two  irregular  towers.  It  is 
much  out  of  repair,  and  mounted  by  almost  useless 
guns.  The  Nuww&b*s  Palace,  the  J^un&  mesjid,  prin- 
cipal Mosque,  or  cathedral,  and  a  curious  Hindil 
Temple  are  the  only  public  buildings  worth  notice, 
except  some  b&zirs  and  tanks.  The  streets  are  secured 
by  gates  at  each  end,  and  closed  at  night,  as  is  the 
case  in  Cairo.  The  river  Mah),  (called  Canari  or 
Catari,  by  some  vrriters)  washes  the  south-eastern 
ade  of  the  city.  It  is  not  a  stream  of  any  magnitude, 
though  its  whole  course  amounts  to  nearly  180  miles. 
The  subterranean  temples  and  apartments  deserve 
notice  }  they  prove  the  severity  of  the  persecutioos  to 
which  the  Hindi&s  were  once  subject^  by  their  Mu- 
sulman  conquerors.  A  temple  of  this  kind,  belonging 
to  the  Jains,  has  two  massive  statues  of  Farswa-n4t*ha, 
erected  in  the  reign  of  Acbar,  a.  d.  1602 ;  but  the 
temple  must  have  been  formed  lopg  before,  as  no 
persecutions -had  been  suffered  under  that  Emperor,  or 
his  immediate  predecessors. 

The  surroimding  country  is  level  and  fertile ;  iU* 
cultivated,  but  producing  considerable  crops  of  grain, 
vegetables,  cotton,  sesamum,  mustard,  and  other 
plants  affording  oil;  some  indigo  is  .still  exported,  but 
the  silk  and  cotton  manufactures,  once  so  ^mous,  are 
almost  entirely  abandoned.  The  plasterers  of  Cam* 
biyah  are  fiuned  for  their  s^erior  skill.  During  the 
etvil  commotions  in  Persia,  at  the  commencement  of 
N&dir  Sh4h*s  reign,  and  when  he  marched  into  India 
afterwards,  many  Persian  emigrants  and  deserters  from, 
his  army  found  an  asylum  here,  and  the  Persian  lan- 
guage has  thence  become  vernacular  in  this  town, 
where  it  is  spoken  with  peculiar  correctness  and 
degance. 

The  late  CoL  Wilford  supposed  that  Camb6yah  was 
the  Tamara-nagara  of  the  Hindi^s^  and  the  residence 
of  the  Bala-r&ya  princes  in  the  fifth  century.  Splendid 
remains  of  an  ancient  city  were  observed  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood by  the  Portuguese,  when  they  first  visited 
it  in  1515,  a^id  such  are.  said  still  to  exist  on  the  south- 

kCem  Mde,,  but  half  buried  in  saad^  lArisl,  (Jr.  p.  69 ; 
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Qeogr,  Nulk  p*  60,)  who  wrote  in  the  twelfth  century,  CAMBAV 
says  that  Camb4yah  was  three  miles  from  the  sea,  and     ^TT.^ 
adds  that  it  was  a  place  of  great  commerce  and  welL  ^Qjyy^ 
fortified.    It  was  ravaged  by  the  Moghuls  in  the  reign 
of  A14-ed-din,  a.  d.  1297 ;   And  when  the  Mahrattaa 
seized  upon  Ahmed-ib^,  the  Nuwwdb  of  that  city 
fled  to  Camb&yab,  and  intrenched  himself  in  that  last 
wreck  of  his  dominions }  but  his  revenue  was  reduced 
by  a  heavy  tribute,  and  other  charges  to  about  two  lacs 
of  rupees,  (a£25>000.)     His  petty  sovereignty  is  ill* 
governed  j  but  he  still  enjoys  a  state  of  comparative 
independence,  &r  greater  probably  than  he  ever  did 
under  the  Mdiratta  sway. 

M.  Res.ux.;  Kennel's  Memoir;  Hamilton's  Gor^ 
xetteer  and  Hmdottan,  L ;  Ayen  Akbery,  ii.  &c. 

CAMBIO,  (It.  exchange,)  hence  a  Cambist  is  a  name 
sometimes  adopted  to  designate  such  merchants  as 
deal  in  Bills  of  Exchange. 

CAMBIUM,  {camhioy  cara^cx/Sa;,)  among  the  Arabian 
physicians,  is  the  secondary,  humour  which  is  imme* 
diately  converted  into  aliment,  the  two  other  being 
termed  ro$  and  glutetu  In  the  vegetable  economy^ 
Cambium  is  a  moisture  between  the  bark  and  the 
wood,  which  is  supposed  to  assist  in  the  growth  and 
repair  of  plants.   Grew,  Jnatomy  of  Plants, 

CAMBODIA,  more  properly  CAM-ad-cHAT,  or  CAiCp 
adjA,  whence  Camboge,  is  the  southern  part  of  that 
spacious  valley  through  which  the  M^-cdii  or  Mei- 
dmg,  (May-kaung>)  passes  in  its  course  from  the 
mountains  of  eastern  Tibet,  in  the  parallel  of  34?  N» 
lat.  to  the  Chinese  Sea,  only  10°  north  of  the  line.  Aa 
this  country  has  never  been  visited  by  any  scientific 
travellers,  and  has  been  little  frequented  by  Europeans 
within  the  last  century,  oUr  accounts  of  it  are  extremely 
defective,  so  much  so  that  its  northern  boundary  is 
placed  by  some  writers  in  N.  lat.  16°,  and  by  others 
four  degrees  more  to  the  south.  The  only  thing  posi- 
tively determined  seems  to  be  that  Lan-jang,  or  the 
southern  Jj&6,  (L^n-jdn-shdn  of  the  Barmas,)  the 
Capital  of  which  is  Jandd-puri,  is  contiguous  to  Cam- 
bu-ch4t  on  the  north.  (Hamilton  in  Mdinb,  Phil.  Journal, 
ii.  270.)  The  remaining  boundaries  of  this  country  are 
clearly  defined  by  natural  barriers  :  two  chains  of  lofty 
mountains  skirt  it  on  the  east  and  west,,  and  the  ocean 
on  the  south.  Its  average  length  is  about  300,  and  its 
breadth  150  geographical  miles.  On  the  east  a  line  of 
precipitous  mountains  running  nearly  parallel  with  the 
sea,  and  stretching  from  the  Chinese  Province  of  Vun- 
nan  to  the  mouth  of  the  M^-cdn,  separntea  Lac-t'ho,. 
L^  and  Cam-'bi^'chdt  from  Tungking,  Cochin-China 
and  Champa  (Tsjampa.)  On  the  west  of  the  M^*c<5d, 
a  parallel  chain  forms  the  natural  division  between- 
L^n-jien,  Cambdja  and  Siam.  These  mountains  appear 
to  terminate  nearly  in  the  parallel  of  19°  N.  lat.  where 
the  river  Anaa  tmites  the  M^-nam,  or  river  of  Siani, 
with  the  M£-c6n  or  Canibdja  river ;  for  the  country 
beyond  that  stream  is  described  as  level  and  full  of 
livers  by  Fitcb,  whio  visited  it  in  1587.  {Mod.  Univ. 
Hist  vii.  I37«)  This  western  chain  therefore  extends 
beyond  the  northern  limit  uf  Cambdja. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  geography  of 
this  country,  is  the  powerful  stream  which  fiows  nearly 
midway  between  the  mountains  forming  these  natural- 
divisions  between  it  and  the  neighbouring  States.  It 
is  called  M^*con,  or.M^-cdng,  and  if  it  be,  as  is  most 
probable,  a  part  of  the  Kyii-long  which  passes  through 
the  Chinese  i'rovince  of  i'^un-nan,  it  has  a  course  of  an- 
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CAM-     astonishing  lengtb,  and  bears  a  variety  of  names  in 
BODIA.    consequence  of  its  passing  through  so  many  remote 
regions  inhabited  by  different  races  of  men.  It  appears 
to  spring  from  the  lake  Cha-su^  (Cha-tsu  ? )  in  lat. 
SS""  3(/  N.  and  long.  93''  3(/  £.  On  the  declivity  of  the 
elevated  table-land  which  forms  the  desert  of  Shamo 
or  Kobi.    In  the  first  part  of  its  course,  where  its  di- 
rection is  to  the  south-east  it  is  called  Keski ;  it  then 
makes  a  bend,  and  running  nearly  due  south,  receives 
the  name  of  Tsa-chu,  (Cha-tsu })  orMa-chu,  according 
to  some  maps  ;    Lan-tsang,  (Lan-chang  I)  is  another 
name  given  to  it  before  it  passes  the  Chinese  boundary, 
where  inclining  ^  little  to  the  east,  it  bears  the  name 
of  Kyia-long.   After  quitting  Yun-nan,  it  still  pursues 
the  same  line  of  course  till  it  reaches  the  sea,  being 
then  called  M^-cdn.   At  a  distance  of  nearly  400  miles 
from  its  mouth  it  divides  into  two  arms,  which,  re- 
uniting seventy  miles  lower  down,  form  a  large  island. 
The  stream  again  branches  out,  almost  immediately 
below  this  point  of  junction,  and  forms  a  second  island 
upwards  of  120  miles  in  length.   Just  above  the  place 
at  which  the  western  branch  again  falls  into  the  main 
stream,  about  100  geographical  miles  above  the  sea, 
the  latter  divides  in  two  arms,  the  westernmost  of 
which  is  called  Ubikwami  or  Machan  3  but  the  eastern 
and  hu'gest  arm  has  received  from  modern  navigators 
the  absurd  name  of  Japanese  river.  Each  of  these  arms 
divides  into  a  number  of  smaller  branches,  through 
which  the  waters  of  the  M^-c6n  are  discharged  into 
the  ocean.  The  entrance  of  the  western  branch,  called 
the  Bassak  channel,  is  very  deep ;  having  four  fathoms 
where  it  is  shallowest  The  eastern  branch,  or  Japanese 
river,  is  wider  but  much  shallower,  and  not  so  secure. 
(Hamilton,  ii.  204.)    The  main  stream  varies  much  in 
width  and  depth,  but  has  generally  three  fathoms  of 
water  and  a  firm  sandy  bottom.  (Hagenaar,  Rec.  des 
Voy.  viii.  360.)     The  mouth  of  the  western  channel  is 
in  lat.  9^  30'  N.  about  fifty  geographical  miles  north  of 
Pdld  Cdnddr.    All  this  part  of  the  coast  is  extremely 
low,  and  covered  with  brush  wood.   (Chapman's  Fby- 
oge ;  Asiatic  Journal,  iii.  322.)  Cape  St.  James,  to  the 
east  of  the  Japanese  river,  is  about  ninety  geogra- 
phical miles  from  the  Bassak  channel,  (ib.)  and  that 
stream  is  about  thirty  miles   from  the   eastern  or 
Japanese  river.    These  two  arms  with  their  various 
outlets  form  a  narrow  delta,  of  which  the  entrance  is 
obstructed  by  some  sand-banks  and  low  islands ;    but 
they  are  easily  avoided,  and  the  stream  is  navigable 
for  upwards  of  twenty  miles  above  its  mouths.     An 
annual  inundation,  beginning  like  that  of  the  Nile 
about  the  summer  solstice,  and  reaching  its  greatest 
height  about  the  autumnal  equinox,  increases  the  ve- 
locity of  the  stream  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  bar  the 
navigation  upwards  for  several  weeks.    This  country, 
as  fiir  as  any  judgment  can  be  formed  from  the  very 
imperfect  accounts  hitherto  published,  has  a  strong 
resemblance  to  Egypt,  not  only  in  the  alluvial  cha- 
racter of  its  soil  deposited  by  the  annual  inundation  of 
the  river,  but  in  its  form  which  is  that  of  a  valley 
narrow  in  comparison  with  its  length,  and  traversed 
by  a  powerful  stream  continually  fertilizing  it  in  its 
course.    Grain  of  various  kinds,  esculent  vegetables, 
indigo,  opium,  and  a  profusion  of  gums  and  other 
drugs, — ^many  wholly  unknown  in  Europe, — are  the 
produce  of  this  country  >   and,  in  one  point,  it  has 
vastly  the  advantage  over  Egypt,  its  mountmns  are  not 
like  Mokattam,  or  the  barren  hills  of  Barkah  and  the 


Sahiii,  mere  naked  rocks  j  they  are,  on  the  contrary,  oq"^^ 
richly  wooded,  and  it  is  from  them  that  some  of  the  ^^ 
most  costly  articles  of  merchandise  produced  in  Cam-  ^^"^v** 
bdja  are  brought.  Camphor,  (Dryobakmops,  or  Laurus 
CsmpAori/era,)  Gamboge,  (Statagmitis  Gambogimdn  and 
Garama  Gan^fogta,)  Gutta  Gambir,  {Nautlea  Gambir,} 
Benzoin,  called  by  the  traders  Benjamin,  (Siyrax  Ben* 
zain,)  cardamoms,  ginger,  turmeric,  arrow-root  and  all 
the  valuable  products  of  the  scitamineous  tribe ;  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  lac,  (lacsha,)  Japan  wood,  (CaBolpirda 
Sapan,)  Kalambak,  the  Agallochum  of  the  Greeks; 
Aguru  of  the  Hindis,  Uddof  the  Arabs,  and  lign-aloes 
of  European  writers,  (Aquiiaria  AgaUocha  *)  dimer;  a 
kind  of  resin,  elephants  and  buffaloes'  hides,  deer- 
skins and  rhinoceros's  horns  i^jay  all  be  said  to  be  the 
produce  of  these  forests.  Gold  also  is  found  near  the 
frontiers  of  Ldn-j^n  or  lii6,  and  amethysts,  hyacinths, 
rubies,  topazes  and  other  gems  in  different  parts  of 
Cambdja. 

The  principal  town,  called  Cambdja  by  some  writers,  Loweck  0 
but  more  properly,  it  seems,  Lo^c  or  Lowec,  is  placed  Loeck. 
on  the  bank  of  the  western  stream,  nearly  300  miles 
from  its  mouth.  In  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  it  extended  along  the  edge  of  the  water,  be- 
tween four  and  five  miles  }  and  the  Chinese,  Japanese, 
Cochin-Chinese  and  Portuguese  from  Macao,  had  each 
their  separate  districts ;  a  sufficient  evidence  of  the 
commerce  then  carried  on  between  this  and  the  neigh- 
bouring countries.  Bd-chong,  (Boat-sang  in  some  Boat-saog 
maps,)  a  small  town  near  the  northern  frontier,  200 
miles  beyond  Lowec,  is  mentioned  as  having  been  once 
the  seat  of  an  independent  Principality.  Hwi-sdn  was  Huy-snnn 
celebrated  for  the  excellence  of  its  silk  manufactures. 
Several  other  places  of  some  note  are  mentioned  by 
the  early  travellers,  but  it  is  probable  that  they  have 
long  since  perished  \  such  is  the  rapidity  with  which 
whole  communities  are  dispersed,  and  every  trace  of  a 
city  is  swept  away  in  this  part  of  Asia.  The  only  trade 
now  carried  on  between  Cambdja  and  its  neighbours, 
seems  to  be  an  inconsiderable  traffic  with  China  and 
the  Portug^iese  settlement  at  Macao.  Silk  goods, 
China  and  lackered  ware,  tea,  sweetmeats,  tin  and 
tutenague  are  imported;  and  dried  fish,  dying  and 
ornamental  woods,  such  as  rose-wood,  black-wood, 
&c.  mother-of-pearl,  shells  and  skins,  are  exported 
by  these  traders;  for  the  natives  seem  to  have  little 
inclination  to  venture  upon  the  sea. 

This  country  is  called  Yudara  Shdn  by  the  Barmas ; 
a  name  commonly  pronounced  Yddaya  and  spelt  Juthia 
by  the  Dutch  writers.  So  little  is  known  of  it,  that  its 
language  is  still  a  problem,  nnd  one  of  the  most  dili- 
gent inquirers  into  these  subjects,  was  unable  to  de- 
termine whether  it  were,  as  the  Missionaries  represent 
it,  a  dialect  derived  from  the  Anamitic  stock,  the 
K'hdh-m^n  a  language  wholly  different  from  that,  or 
the  Siamese.  (Leyden  in  A9,  Res.  x.  257.)  But  it  should 
be  remarked  that  the  people  of  Tungking  call  Cam- 
bdja, Kao-mi6n  or  mkn,  which  is  plainly  the  K'hdh- 
m)n  of  Dr.  Leyden  ;  and  as  Mr.  Klaproth,  (who  pro- 
bably derives  his  information  from  Chinese  writers,) 
informs  us,  that  dialects  of  the  Anamitic  language 
are  spoken  throughout  the  greater  part  of  Cambdja, 
(Asia  Polyglotta,  363,)  it  is  probable  that  the  K'hdh- 
m6n  is  the  common  tongue  of  Cam-bti-ch4t,  and  has 
at  least  a  remote  affinity  with  that  of  the  countries 
contiguous  to  it  on  the  east.  Many  foreigners  are 
settled  in  the  towns  5  and  Chinese,  Japanese,  Malays 
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aM-  and  B«'istard  Portuguese  are  numeroas  on  the  river  mid 
BODlA.  aioog  the  coasts.  The  natives  are  well-made^  dark, 
black-hiured^  and  wrapped  up  in  large  sheets  of  cottony 
which  are  fastened  to  one  of  the  feet  and  folded  round 
the  ixidy,  leaving  nothing  hut  the  legs  and  arms  un- 
covered. The  women  wear  exactly  the  same  dress. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  people  Im  one  of 
the  many  tribes  which  have  some  community  of  origin 
with  the  Chinese.  Their  language  evidently  belongs  to 
the  monosyllabic  class^  and  their  religion  is  plainly  a  sort 
of  Badd*hism,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  few  facts  re- 
corded by  Father  Da  Cruz^  a  missionary  of  the  sixteenth 
century;  such  as  the  different  orders  of  priesthood ;  their 
costume  similar  to  that  of  the  Hah&ns  and  Talapois  in 
the  Barman  and  Siamese  Empires;  and  their  deity  Prk 
Pat,  who  can  be  no  other  than  Budd*ha.  - 

Camc^bti-chdtj  or  Cambdja  was  not  known  to  Euro- 
peans before  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It 
was  then  tributary  to  Siam.  In  the  latter  end  of  that 
sad  beginning  of  the  following  century^  some  efforts 
were  made  by  the  natives  to  shake  off  the  yoke>  and 
the  Spaniards  from  Manilla  made  some  unsuccessful 
attempts  to  assist  them.  This  unhappy  country  was 
the  theatre  of  civil  commotions  and  struggles  for  su- 
periority between  its  more  powerful  neighbours,  during 
the  remainder  of  the  sixteenth  and 'at  the  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  At  a  subsequent  period  it 
was  subdued  by  the  Cochin-Chinese,  and  appears  still 
to  form  a  part  of  their  dominions. 

The  following  are  the  principal  authors  which  furnish 
any  information  respecting  this  country  ;  but  some  of 
them  are  extremely  rare.  Gaspar  da  Cruz,  a  Portuguese 
Dominican  who  visited  Cambdja'  in  1559  ;    see  Pnr- 
chas*s  Pilgrimages,  London,  1625»  vol.  iii ;  Argensola's 
Conquitta  de   las  hlas  Mohicas,  Madrid,  1609;    Fray 
Maroelo   de  Ribadeneyra  Hisioria  de  Ids  Jslas  del  At* 
dupelago  y  reynos  de  la  gran  China,  ^c.  Barcelona,  1601 ; 
The  History  of  an  Englishman  who  was  shipwrecked  on 
the  Coast  of  Camboge,  Lond.  1612;   Femao  Mendez 
Pinto's  Peregrinajao  em  que  da  conta  de  mttytas  y  muyto 
estranhas  cousas  que  m6  e  ouvi  no  reyno  da  China,  Sfc, 
Lisbon,   1614;  a  writer  whom  we  do  not  cite  on  ac- 
count of  his  veracity.     Gabriel  de  S.  Antonio,  Breve  e 
terdadera  Relaclon  de  los  sucesos  del  Reyno  de  Camboxa, 
Valladolid,  1614  ;   The  Embassies  of  Henry  Hagcnaar  in 
1631,  and  Gerard  van  Wusthof  in  1641,  in  the  Recueil 
des  Voyages  qui  ont  servi  d.  VdtabUssement  et  aux  progr^s 
de  la  Compagnie  des  hides  Or ien talcs  formde  dans  les  pro" 
vinces  umes  des  Pays-Bas.  Amsterdam,  1764  j  II  Padre 
Giovan.  Filippo  de*  Alarini,  Hisioria  e  Relazione  del 
Tunchiuo,V enezin,  1665  j  H.  P.  Cristofero  Borri,  Rela^ 
zionc  della  Missione  al  Regno  della  Coeincina  ;   Francois 
Pallu,  Relation  des  Voyages  des  Ev^ques  Francois  envoyes 
aux  Roya'umes  de  Siam,  de  la  Cochinchine,  de  Camboge  et 
de  Tonquin,  Paris,  1674  ;  Hamilton's  New' Account  of 
the  East  Indies,  Lond.  1744,  vol.  ii.  181.     He  visited 
Cambdja  in  1720  ;    Dampier's  Voyages,  ii.  105 ;    Dal- 
lymple's  Oriental  Repertory,  i.  67. 281,  &c.  j  Sir  George 
Staunton*s  Embassy  to  China,  i.  320 ;  Barrow's  Voyage 
to  Cochinchina,  i. ;  Malte  Bnm's  Armales  des  Voyages, 
iii. ;  and  De  la  Bissachbre,  Expo»6  Statistique  du  Tunkm, 
dela  Cochinchine,  du  Camboge,  &c.  LK)nd.  1811,  i.  and 
iL  But  more  complete  and  accurate  accounts  may  soon 
be  expected  from  the  gentlemen  of  the  mission  under 
Mr.  Crawfurd,  who  lately  returned  from   Siam  and 
Cochin-Chtna. 

CAMBRAY,  a  strong  city  of  French  Glanders,  for- 
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merly  the  Capital  of  the  Province  of  Cambresis,  but    ^^^' 
now  included  io  the  Department  of  the  North.  It  is    ^'^^ 
situated  in  a  valley  watered  by  the  Scheldt,  and  is  well     CAM- 
built,  but  irregular  in  its  plan.     The  river  is  here  but  BRIDGE- 
a  small  stream,  and  divides  the  town  into  two  parts.    SHIRE. 
Cambray  is  a  large  place  and  strongly  fortified.    It  is  v-^^v^^i^ 
entered  by  four  gates,  and  defended  by  one  of  the 
strongest  citadels  in  Europe.    It  is  not  less  a  place  of 
ancient  fame  than  of  modern  celebrity,  having  been 
successively  the  Capital  of  the  Nervii,  of  Belgic-Gaul, 
and  of  the  dominions  of  the  Franks.     It  has  been  the 
seat  of  an  Archbishop  since  the  sixteenth  century,  a 
dignity  which  was  once  held  by  the  celebrated  Fenelon. 
Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Cambray  and  its  vicinity 
are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  very  fine  linen, 
which  takes  the  name  of  Cambric  from  the  place  of 
its  production.    Thread,  soap,  and  leather  are  also 
made  there. 

Cambray,  too,  holds  a  distinguished  place  in  the 
diplomatic  and  military  history  of  Europe. '  Under  the 
first  of  these  heads  must  be  mentioned  the  famous 
league  formed  against  the  Republic  of  Venice  in  1507 ; 
the  treaty  concluded  between  Francis  I.  of  France 
and  Charles  V.  of  Germany,  in  1529 ;  and  the  nego- 
ciations  which  were  begun  there  but  terminated  at 
Vienna  in  1724-5,  between  the  Emjieror  Charles  VI. 
and  Philip  V.  of  Spain.  Cambray  was  taken  by  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.  in  .  1544  ;  by  4he  Spaniards  in 
1596,  and  personally  by  Louis  XIV.  in  1677*  by  whom 
it  was  retiiined  till  the  peace  of  Nimeguen.  Between 
this  town  and  Douay,  there  is  the  remains  of  a  Roman 
camp»  called  Caesar's  camp,  to  which  the  French 
retired  to  wait  the  arrival  of  reinforcements  after  their 
.  reverses  in  1793.  In  the  same  year  Cambray  was  un- 
successfully besieged  by  the  Austrians ;  and  in  the 
following  April  the  Frendi  were  repulsed  near  Caesar*s 
camp  by  the  allied  armies  under  the  command  of  the 
Duke  of  York.  This  city  was  taken  by  a  detachment 
of  the  British  army  in  1815,  and  was  afterwards  made 
the  head  quarters  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  as  the 
Commander  of  the  army  of  occupation,  and  was  one  of 
the  eighteen  fortresses  which  were  to  be  occupied  by 
the  allied  troops  for  five  years.  Cambray  is  HO  miles 
nearly  north-east  of  Paris,  iiv  latitude  50*^  11'  north, 
and  longitude  3°  14'  east. 

CAM  BRICK,  so  called  because  Cambray  was  famous 

for  this  kind  of  very  fine  white  linen.  Fr.  toile  de  Cam," 

bray;  It.  tela  di  CambraL  Junius.  Dutch,  kammerucki 

Ger.  kammerich, 

Val.  Come,  I  would  your  eamhrirk  were  sensible  as  your  fin* 
ger,  that  you  might  leictte  pricking  it  for  pitie. 

SktiAspeare*    Cariolamu,  fol.  4.    ) 

'  Here  you  might  see  the  finest  laces  held  up  hj  the  fairest 
hands  ;  and  there,  raamioed  by  the  beauteous  eyes  of  the  buyers, 
the  most  delicate  cambrick*,  muslins,  and  linens.    • 

Spectator,  No.  552.    . 
Guard  well  thy  pocket,  for  these  Syrens  stand 
To  aid  the  labours  of  the  diving  band  ; 
Confederate  in  the  cheat,  they  draw  the  throng,   '    ' 
And  rufiiiric  handkerchiefs  reward  tlie  song.- 

Oay,    TWvto,  book  UL  1.  a3. 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE,  an  inland  County  of  Engiaml,  Situation 
encompassed  by  Norfolk,  Suffblk,  Essex,  Hertford- *«*^  «**«n^ 
shire,  Bedfordshire,  Huntingdonshire,  Northampton- 
shire,  and  Lincolnshire.  Its  greatest  length  is  about 
fifly  liiiles,  and  towards  the  southern  extremity  the 
breadth  is  ntfhrly  twe-ity-five  miles,  but  in  other  places 
it  is  less.  The  whole  area  has  been  variously  stated. 
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CAMBRIDGESHIRE 


CAM- 

BRIDGE.      :|^  Dr.  Beekeat 5W,000 

SHIRE.        IntheAgrieultaraJRefwrIM    ..,. 443>30a 

^*^V**^     In  the  Poor's  RaU  returoed  in  1803  at    439^0 

Is  the  Abstract  of  the  Fopulatioa  xe^  \  « .^  xort. 

turns  for  1621 j;  549,120 

Population.  This  last  statement  is  equivalent  to  858  sqnare 
miles.  Of  this  it  has  been  estimate^  that  about  one 
third  is  arable ;  a  considerable  part  of  the  remainder 
is  waste  land,  and  the  rest  is  chiefly  pasture  ground. 
The  population,  including  its  proportion  of  the  army 
and  navy,  Mrith  the  periodical  increase,  at  the  three 
enumerations  was. 


Inlitbitants. 

In  1801 92,300 

1811 .....104,500 

1821 124,400 


Increase. 
13  per  cent. 
19  per  cent. 


Kmploy< 
meats. 


General 
surface. 


Proportion      The    resideftt  population  at  the  last  epoch  was 

aldfelTalcs  ^^^>^^'»  ^^*^^  consisted  of  e0»3Ol  males  and  6L,fi08 
femalea ;  the  latter,  therefore,  exceeded  the  former  by 
about  one  in  siicty.  This  nuoBber  g^ves  142  persons 
ficMT  each  square  mile.  The  inJMitaats  were  employed 
as  folkyws : 

Familiei. 

In  agriculture  15,539. 

In  trade  and  numufnctures' 3,964 

In  other  employments 3,103 

Though  most  of  tfaia  County  is  flat,  the  surface  ia 
not  without  diversity.  The  river  Ou0e  intersects  it, 
and  most  of  the  northern  division  is  occupied  by  the 
Isle  of  Ely,  aad  is  chiefly  bounded  by  rivers  and  their 
communicating  branches.  Most  of  this  part  consists 
o^'  fen  land,  and  is  perfectly  level,  and  intersected 
by  numerous  canals  and  ditches,  which  are  made  for 
the  purpose  of  draining  the  land,  and  are  emptied  of 
their  water  by  wind-mills.  This  part  of  Cambridge- 
shire comprises  nearly  half  that  extensive  tract  caued 
the  Bedford  LeveL  The  whole  of  the  Isle  of  Ely, 
and  some  parishes  towards  the  south-east  are  within 
the  limits  of  this  leveL  The  principal  of  those  drains, 
by  which  a  gseat  part  of  this  fienny  district  has  been 
converted  into  rich  ipeadow  or  arable  land,  are 
the  Bedford  old  and  new  rivers,  which  cross  the 
eountry  from  the  Great  to  the  Little  Ouse,  and  are 
navigable  for  about  twenty  miles  in  a  direct  line.'  This 
district  presents  a  few  slight  elevations,  on  the  most 
considerable  of  which  the  city  of  Ely  stands,  and  the 
principal  villages  are  built  upon  the  others.  The 
spires  of  their,  churches  may  be  seen  at  a  considerable 
distance,  and  when  a  fo^  rests  near  the  surface  of  the 
moist  groimd,  which  is  very  common  ia  this  part  of 
the  County,  these  sli^t  elevations  resemble  islanda 
spread  over  the  bosom  of  the  oceas.  The  southern 
parts  of  Cambridgeshire,  and  particularly  those  tracts 
which  border  on  the  Counties  of  Essex,  Hertfordshire, 
and  Suffolk,  have  their  surface  diversified  by  undula- 
ting hills.  The  most  noted  of  these,  the  Gogmagog 
Hins,  nearly  four  miles  south-east  of  Cambridge, 
form  a  part  of  that  tract  of  downs  which  stretches 
southward  into  Essex»  and  northward  and  north- 
eastward into  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.  That  part  of 
the  County  extending  iiom  these  hills  to  Newmarket 
is  bleak  and  barren,  and  but  very  thinly  peooled*  Th^ 
soil  on  most  of  these  hilly  parts  is  thlo,  and  the  sub-^ 
stratum  is  chalk,  which  extends  from  Royston,  in 


i,  to  Newmarket.  On  both  sides  of  this  up-      CAJU 
laad  division  is  found  a  stiff  blue  clay,  which  the  natives  ^«^^ 
call  gault    Clunch,  which  is  an  inferior  kind  of  lime-  v_ 
•teoe,  abounds  in  some  places  between  Newmarket 
and  Ely.     A.  part  of  that  side  which  borders  on  Bed- 
fordshire is  chiefly  composed  of  sand  ^  while  the  part 
towards  VVisbeach,  near  the  northern  extremity,  is  prin- 
ei|)ally  what  is  called  silt,  a  very  fine  sea  sand.    Peal 
earth,  however,  is  the  subsoil  of  all  the  fenny  tracts, 
while  the  surface  is  of  the  same  nature,  but  variously 
nMidified  by  the  art  of  cultivation.    The  two  principal  Riyers, 
rivers  in  Cambridgeshire  are  the  Ouse  and  the  Cam. 
The  former  of  these  has  already  been  mentioned  as  divid- 
ing the  County  into  two  parts,  it  enters  on  the  side  of 
Huntingdonshire  and  joms  the  Cam  before  it  reaches 
Ely.    The  Cam  enters  the  County  oa  the  west,  a^ 
the  junction  of  the  Counties  of  Bedford  and  Hert- 
ford on.  the  borders  of  Cambridgeshire,  ajad*  after 
watering  the  tract  in  the  south-west  of  the  County,, 
called  the  Vale  of  the  Cam«  it  passes  through  the  towa 
of  Cambridge,  afterwards  waters  the  city  of  Ely,  and 
subseqjueotly  falls  into  the  Ouse,  on  the  borders  of 
Suffolk,    The  fenny  districts  abound  with  canals  which  ^     . 
were  cut  for  draining  the  land,  but  besides  this  primi- 
tive purpose,  some  of  them  are  used  for  the  navisatioa 
of  small  vessels.    In  addition  to  theae,  the  Cambridge 
canal  commences  at  this  town,  and  extends  to  the  Ouse. 
at  Harrimere,  with  one  or  two  lateral  cuts  extending  to 
the  neighbouring  towns.    The  Wisbeach  canal  joins 
the  river  at  what  is  called  the  old  sluice  in  that  town, 
and  opens  a  communication  with  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and. 
other  places. 

In  Cambridgeslure  the  climate  is  subject  to  consi*  Climate 
derable  diversity.    In  the  south-west  tracts  it  is  mild, 
agreeable,  and  healthy ;  in  the  south-east,  it  is  bleak 
and  cold^  and  in  the  central  and  northern  regions, 
damp  and  unliealthy.    Cambridgeshire  is  not  distin- 
guished as  an  agriciUturol  county,  great  part  of  it  bein^ 
either  pasturage  or  fen  land,  appropriated  to  particular 
crops.     Wheat  is  cultivated  principally  in  the  southerly 
districts,  while  in  the  fens  and  other  parts  great  crops 
of  oats  and  cole  are  grown ;  hemp  and  flax  are  exten* 
sively  produced,    particularly  in  that   part  towards 
Norfolk  ;  and  good  crops  of  mustard   are  obtained 
ia  some  places.    Osiers  thrive  well  in  the  fens,  and 
are  a  profitable  crop,  while  earden  vegetables  and 
fruit  are  yielded  in  great  abundance  in  the  vicinity  of 
some  of  the  larger  towns.    The  fruit  chiefly  consists 
of  apples,  strawberries,  and  cherries.    Large  dairies 
were  formerly  common  in  Cambridgeshire,  and  many 
are  still  to  be  met  with  ;  and  great  quantities  of  ex* 
cellent  butter  are  weekly  brought  to  market.    Cotten- 
ham  is  fomous  for  its  cheese  $  numbers  of  calves  are 
annually  sent  to  Lon^lon  from   Cambridge.    Large 
flocks  of  sheep  are  pastured  in  the  common  and  up- 
land districts  and  even  in  the  fbns,   where  a  long 
wooled  breed,  between  the  Leicestershire  and  the  Lin- 
colnshire is  preferred.  The  Cambridgeshire  farmers  are 
also  noted  for  a  breed  of  large  black  liorsea,  which  are 
a  source  of  considerable  profit  in  the  fenny  parts.  Some 
of  their  pigs  are  of  a  peculiar  breed,  and  so  large  that 
^ey  occasionally  weigh  from  550  to  (SOO  lbs.  at  two 
years  old. 

Very  few  manu&ctories  are  carried  on  in  this  County.  Manufi 
Some  earthenware  at  Ely,  white  bricks  at  Cambridge^  tuns. 
lime  at  several'  places,  malt  particularly  in  the  north- 
west part  of  the  County,  with  paper  and  a  little  yam 
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for  fhe  Norwich  welrfers>  are  the  pri^dpal  articles 
which  are  prodttceJ.  Several  marine  prodoctlonB  fwd 
aaimal  remains  have  been  found  in  the  ohmJk  and 
gravel  pits  of  this  Gonntf  >  and  tome  scarce  phiivt9|pt]^ 
near  the  foot  of  the  Crogmagog  Rills.  Cambridgeshm 
presents  very  few  sp^mens  t>f  anlkfuity^  exoepi  of 
the  architectural  kind.  The  most  f^markable  (^the 
others  are  the  ditches  whkh  formerly  extmded  from 
the  woods  on  the  east  side  of  the  Cotinty  to  the  fenSy 
and  appear  to  have  been  designed  as  places  of  drfence ; 
thoc^h  both  the  ^a  and  the  intentioa  of  their  coa- 
stroction  are  involved  in  ^reat  obscurity.  One  of  these 
which  is  seen  between  Cambridge  and  Newmariaei, 
tailed  the  Devfl*s  Ditch,  is  most  perfect  near  Wood 
Dittoa,  where  it  consists  of  a  deep  djtdi  and  an  elevated 
ridge  or  vadium,  one  slope  of  which  exceeds  Aflj  foeC 
in  breadth  -,  the  other  is  nearly  thirty.  The  wholtt 
width  of  the  works  being  about  100  feet. 

CAMBHtDOB,  the  principal  town  in  the  abcnre  men- 
tioned County,  and  the  seat  of  one  of  the  two  Sagiish 
Universitiesy  is  situate  on  the  river  Cam  or  Gnmt>  which 
is  nav^able  for  all  kinds  ci  trading  cratft.  The  earty 
history  of  this  town  is  very  imperfecSy  known,  but  it  was 
doubtiess  a  Roman  station,  and  many  curious  runsains 
of  antiquity  ha%'e  been  found  in  its  neighbourhood.  It 
is  called  Grentebrige  in  Domesday  Bdck,  and  at  the 
period  of  that  survey  consisted  of  373  houses,  twenty^ 
seven  of  which  were  destroyed  to  furnish  a  site  for  the 
caatle  erected  by  the  Conqueror,  not  a  vestige  of 
which  now  remains,  as  the  small  portion  of  a  castle 
BOW  existing  is  of  more  recent  date.  In  1 174  a  ravag^^ 
ing  fifie  almost  wholly  destroyed  the  town,  and  in  1630 
the  plague  raged  so  violently  that  all  public  business 
was  suspended,  and  the  assises  wene  held  at  Royston, 
The  town,  which  is  about  a  mile  long  and  half  a  mile 
broad,  is  very  irregularly  built,  being  intersected  by 
several  streets,  which  are  for  the  most  part  narrow 
and  windhig ;  but  so  extensive  are  the  buildings  now 
b  progress,  that  its  general  appearance  will  in  a  few 
years  be  greatly  improved.  A  very  oomplete  drain 
runs  trough  the  mafia  streets,  and  empties  itself  into 
tile  river  below  the  great  bridge.  The  town  is  divided 
into  fourteen  parishes,  and  contains  as  many  chufchnsy 
besides  six  meeting-houses  for  Protestant  dissenteta. 
The  trade  of  Cambridge  consists  chiefly  in  com,  coals, 
timber,  and  other  dry  goods,  which  are  conveyed  by 
water  from  Lynn,  Downham,  and  Ely  ;  but  the  priifci*> 
pal  busine^  of  the  town  arises  from  its  connection 
with  the  University.  The  only  objects  worthy  of  notice 
(exclusive  of  the  public  building  of  the  University) 
are  the  following  :  8L  Sepulchres  Church,  or,  ns  it  is 
usually  called,  &e  Round  Cfmrch,  is  one  of  those  cir* 
cnlar  buildmgs  executed  In  iAnritatlon  of  the  Holy  St* 
pulchre  at  Jerusalem,  and  exhibits  a  curious  spe^tmiH 
of  Anglo-Norman  architecture*  It  is  forty-one  feet  in 
diameter,  and  has  a  peristyle  of  eight  clumsy  pillans, 
supporting  circular  arches  W4th  chevron  mouldings. 
It  is  supposed  to  have  been  built  by  the  Knights  Tttm^ 
plars  in  the  time  of  Henry  I.,  and  is  ftinirto  be  the 
oldest  of  this  form  in  fingtand.  II  has  sino«  under^ 
gone  many  alterations,  the  upper  story  of  the  tower, 
and  the  square  part  at  the  east  ond  being  Gothic  of 
a  later  period.  In  Che  sixth  volume  of  the  Afchutolagiu 
is  a  learned  dissertation  on  this  lingular  ediBce. 

Oreai  St  Mary*s  Ckureht  opposite  the  University 
Library,  is  a  large  and  hdndsome  building  ttf  the  style 
called  perpemlicolar  €k>ihic,  and  consists  of  *  saw, 


abancd,  und  side  uisles,  the  Whole  length  being  aboht      CAM* 
1^  feet,  the  breads  68  feet.    It  is  admirably  adi^ted  BRIDGE, 
for  the  acoommodation  of  the  members  of  the  Univer-  ^^^''"v^*^ 
saty,  who  resort  hitlier  on  Sundays  and  holydays  to 
hear  ^eraaons.    The  teildiag  of  this  church,  which 
was  defrayed  by  a«bscrtptio<H  was  begun  in  147B,  and 
fimshed  in  I'SOS.    The  tower,  114  foet  high,  coniaius 
a  peal  of  twelve  musical  bells. 

The  County  Gaol  situate  near  Castle  Hiil,  as  well  as  Otlier 
Addenbrook't  HhspitdL,  at  the  southern  entrance  of  the  BuUdingsi 
town,  are  worthy  of  notice  for  the  neatness,  tiegularity, 
and  order  with  which  they  ai^  conducted.  The  Great 
Bridge  newly  bmli  of  iron  extends  over  the  Cam  near 
Magdalene  College,  and  is  considered  a  distinguished 
ornament  of  the  town.  The  ShireHall  stands  in  the  centre 
of  the  towuy  facing  «  spacious  Market  Place,  which  is 
remarkable  for  a  handsome  Conduit  erected  at  the  ex-^ 
piense  of  the  noted  carrier,  Thomas  Hobson,  in  1614. 
The  market  day  is  SMurday,  wad  on  that  and  most 
<ythet  days  the  nnarkets  aire  abundantly  supplied  with 
provistons  of  tlie  b^st  quality.  Cambridge  is  a  corpo- 
rate Borough>  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  Mayor  and 
twdve  Aldetmen,  and  sends  two  Members  to  Pnrlia- 
raent.  There  are  two  foirs  kept  annually,  the  one  on 
the  24th  of  June^  and  the  other  on  the  18th  of  Sep- 
tember ;  the  latAer  of  which,  held  in  the  suburbs  at  a 
pkce  called  Staurtrid^^  was  formerly  the  greatest 
mart  for  merchandise  m  the  kingdom.  Population 
1821,  (including  the  resident  members  of  the  Univer* 
sity,)  14,142*  Inhabited  houses  2,594.  Distant  fifty- 
two  miles  north<^ast  of  London,  seventeen  south  of 
Ely,  and  eighty  east>^orth-«ast  of  Ojdbni. 

The  UNr^EasfTY  next  claims  our  especial  notice*  University. 
The  early  history  of  this  irenowned  seat  of  learning  Early  His- 
and  science  is  so  completely  involved  in  the  fabulous  ^^' 
obscurity  of  monkish  l^ends>  that  we  can  hardly  now 
expect  to  be  able  to  trace  out  its  first  foundation  with 
accuracy.  Some  writers  have  even  pretended  to  date 
its  origin  long  before  the  Christian  em ;  but  to  follow 
them  in  the  maces  of  their  inquiries  is  beside  our 
present  purpose^  which  is  to  ilescribe  the  University  as 
it  now  exists.  Those  persons,  however,  who  are 
anxious  for  fordier  information  are  referred  to  Caius*S 
book  De  Antiq.  Acad.  Cantab,  and  Fuller's  Hlttory^ 
Where  their  curiosity  will  be  amply  gratified.  Let  it 
suffice  to  state  that  Sigebert,  King  of  the  East  Angles 
in  the  seventh  century^  is  gcsnerally  conudered  the 
chief  founder  of  those  Academical  institutions  from 
which  iht  prssertt  University  is  derived.  Before  any 
Collets  were  endowed  the  students  lived  in  Hostels^ 
under  the  government  of  a  Princip^,  at  their  own 
proper  charges  \  and  Fuller  in  his  history  enumerates 
thirty-four  of  these  ancient  houses.  Frotai  these  Hostels 
sprani^  those  venerable  foundntiotis  which  are  denomi* 
nated  Colleges  rind  Halis^  which  wdre  built  and  en- 
dowed by  various  persons  of  rank,  piety,  and  learning ; 
fefcud  as  th^  University  continued  to  increase  in  size 
and  prosperity,  it  received  the  patronage  of  several  of 
the  Monarchs  oi  Brtgland,  who  i!^8towed  upon  it  mu*- 
ttHiCent  dofiationSi  And  granted  those  important  char- 
ters and  privileges  which  have  since  been  repeatedly 
tronfirm^d  by  ht\%  of  Parliament.  The  first  charter  is 
dat«d  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  Henry  III.  nnd  the  last 
was  gfaUted  by  Queen  SHzabeth  in  the  third  year  of 
her  reigii»  Jamea  L  in  1^4|  conlet-red  on  the  Uni- 
versity the  privilege  of  stndlng  two  Members  to  Par- 
Uameoty^*«the  right  of  election  beiny  vested  in  the 
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CAM-  Sennte.  The  number  of  Colleges  is  seveQteen,  for 
BRIDGE,  though  four  of  that  number  are  called  HaUs,  yet  this 
*^^''"**^  distinction  is  only  in  name^  their  foundations  here 
being  the  same»  though  it  is  not  so  at  Oxford.  These 
several  Colleges  were  founded  in  the  following  chro- 
nological order.  1.  St.  Peter* i  College,  usually  called 
Peter  House,  in  1257.  «•  Ciar«  Hall,  in  1326.  3.  Pem- 
broke Hall,  in  1343.  4.  Gonville  and  Cams  College,  first 
as  Gonville  Hall,  in  1348^  and  enlarged  under  its  present 
name  in  1357.  5.  Trinity  Hall,  in  1350.  S.Corpus  ChrisH 
or  Bene  t  College,  in  1351.  7-  Kings  College,  in  1441. 
8.  Queens  Collage,  in  1446.  9.  Catherine  Hall,  in  1475. 
10.  Jesus  College,  in  1496.  IJ.  ChrisCs  College,  in 
1505.  12.  St.  Johns  College,  in  1511.  13.  Magdalene 
College,  in  1519.  14.  Trinity  College,  in  1546.  15.  £m- 
manuel  College,  in  1 584.  16.  Sidtney  Sussex  College,  in 
1598.     17  Downing  College,  in  1800. 

The  above  foundations  together  constitute  the  Uni- 
versity, which  is  an  incorporated  society  for  the  study 
of  all  and  every  of  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences.  Each 
College  is  a  body  corporate,  bound  by  its  own  statutes, 
but  also  controlled  by  the  paramount  law  of  the  Uni- 
versity, which  is  chiefly  contained  in  the  statutes  given 
by  Queen  Elizabeth  in  the  twelfth  year  of  her  reign. 
Executive  The  University  as  a  body  may  be  described  in  its  £xe- 
Branch.  cuiive.  Legislative,  and  Collegiate  branches,  which  are  the 
followuig.  In  the  Executive  department  there  are  these 
several  officers.  1.  ji  Chancellor,  who  is  the  head  of 
the  whole  University. .  In  him  is  vested  the  sole 
authority  over  that  body,  and  he  is  to  defend  its  rights 
and  privileges.  The  important  duties  of  this  high 
station  are  principally  executed  by  his  deputy  the  Vice- 
Ciuincellor,  9.  A  High  Steward,  who  has  special  power 
to  take  the  trial  of  scholars  impeached  of  felony,  and  to 
hold  and  .keep  a  court-leet  within  the  University.  3. 
ji  yice-ChanceUor,  elected  annually  on  the  4th  of  No- 
vember, usually  from  amongst  the  Heads  of  Houses. 
His  office  embraces  the  government  of  the  University 
according  to  her  statutes,  in  the  absence  of  the  Chan- 
cellor. 4.  Two  Proctors,  who  are  peace-officers  elected 
annually  on  the  10th  of  October.  Their  duty  is  to 
attend  to  the  discipline  and  behaviour  of  all  students 
below  the  degree  of  M.  A.,  and  to  be  present  at  all 
Congregations  of  the  Senate,  where  they  read  the 
Graces,  and  take  ihe  votes  in  the  Regent  House.  6. 
Two  Taxors,  who  are  appointed  to  regulate  the  markets 
and  take  cognizance  of  all  weights  and  measures  used 
there,  and  in  the  town.  5.  Two  Scrutators,  who  are  to 
read  the  Graces,  and  take  the  votes  in  the  Non-Regent 
House,  7.  Two  Moderators,  who  act  as  the  Froctor*6 
deputies  in  the  Philosophical  Schools,  when  they  alter- 
nately superintend  the  Acts  or  disputations  in  Arts. 
They  also  conduct  the  examination  of  all  candidates 
for  the  degree  of  B.  A.  8.  Two  Pro-Proctors,  who  are 
appointed  to  assist  the  Proctors  in  the  preservation  of 
discipline  amongst  the  under-graduates.  9.^  Commis- 
sary, who  holds  a  Court  of  record  for  all  privileged 
persons  and  scholars,  and  is  also  Deputy  to  the  High 
Steward.  10.  An  Assessor,  appointed  by  the  Senate 
to  assist  the  Vice-Chancellor  in  his  Court,  w  causisfo- 
rensibus  et  domesticis,  ^11,  A  Pti6Zic  Orator,  who  is  the 
voice  of  the  Senate  on  all  public  occasions,  writes  their 
letters,  and  presents  to  all  honorary  degrees  with  an 
appropriate  speech.  l2.^Registrary,  who  indites  all 
Graces  required  by  the  Vice-Chancellor,  and  performs 
the  other  important  duties  ipiplied  in  the  name  of  his 
office.  13.  Three  Es^ire  BedeUs,  who  precede  the  Vice* 


Chancellor  Witll  their  silver  unices  on  public  occasions,      CAM- 
and  conduct  part  of  the  business  at  all  Congregations,   l^l^ll^^^ 
We  may  here  add  that  there  are  Twenty-three  Profes-  '^—"V^ 
aors  in  the  learned  languages,  arts,  and  sciences,  who 
mostly  give  lectures  in  term  time  for  the  instruction 
of  the  students ;  and  Two  Lihrariatis  to  whom  the  regu- 
lation of  the  University  Library  is  confided. 

The  Legislative  branch  is  comprehended  in  what  is.  LegbUtivi 
emphatically  called  the  Senate,  which  consists  of  all  ^'''■V^^ 
Masters  of  Arts  and  Doctors  in  Divinity,  Law,  and 
Physic,  havine  their  names  on  the  College  boards, 
holding  any  University  office,  or  being  resident  in  the 
town  of  Cambridge,  whose  united  number  is  upwards  | 

of  1600.     The  Senate  is  divided  into  two  Houses,  re-  I 

spectively  denominated  R^ents  and  Non-Regents,  Mas- 
ters of  Arts  of  less  than  five  years  standing,  and  Doc-> 
tors  of  less,  than  two  compose  the  Regent  or  Widte-hood 
House  i  the  rest  constitute  the  Non-Regent  or  Black- 
Aood  House ;  but  Doctors  of  more  than  two  years  stand- 
ing, and  the  Public  Orator  may  vote  in  either  House 
according  to  their  pleasure.  Besides  these  two  Houses, 
there  is  a  Council  called  the  Caput,  elected  yearly^  by 
which  every  Grace  must  be  approved  before  it  can  be 
read  in  the  Senate.  The  Caput  consists  of  the  Vice- 
Chancellor,  {ex  officio)  a  Doctor  in  each  of  the  faculties, 
and  a  Regent  and  Non-Regent  Master  of  Arts.  Every 
Grace  or  Proposition  made  to  the  Senate  must  be  read 
in  both  Houses  before  it  can  pass  into  a  law. 

The  Collegiate  branch  is  constituted  by  the  several  Collegiate 
orders  which  follow.  I.  A  Master  or  Head,  on  whom,  Bnmch. 
with  the  assistance  of  part  of  the  fellows,  the  govern- 
ment of  his  society  chiefly  rests.  52.  Fellows,  who  are  gra- 
duates maintained  by  the  endowments  of  their  respec- 
tive founders ;  and  out  of  their  number  are  appointed 
the  Tutors  and  other  officers  by  whom  the  students  are 
instructed,  and  the  internal  regulations  of  the  College 
managed.  3.  Graduates,  being  Doctors  in  the  several 
faculties.  Bachelors  in  Divinity,  and  Masters  of  Arts, 
who  keep  their  names  on  the  boards  for  the  purpose 
of  being  Members  of  the  Senate.  4.  Bachelors  of  Arts, 
and  Bachelors  in  Law  and  Physic,  who  remain  Members 
of  the  College,  either  to  show  their  desire  of  offering 
themselves  candidates  for  Fellowships,  or  in  order 
to  proceed  to  higher  degrees  at  the  regular  time.  5. 
Under- Graduates,  comprehending  Noblemen,  Fellow^ 
Commoners,  Pensioners,  Scholars,  and  Sizars,  which  are 
the  several  ranks  of  Students  in  this  University.  The 
whole  number  of  students  whose  names  are  on  the 
boards  (at  present,  1823)  is  about  llMX),  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  University  amounting  to  4^77 •. 

Each  of  the  Colleges  contains  a  Master's  Lodge,  particniar 
Chapel,  HaU,  and  apartments  for  the  Fellows  and  Colleges^ 
Students,  though  a  considerable  portion  of  the  latter 
cannot  be  acconounodated  within  the  walls  of  their 
respective  societies,  but  are  obliged  to  lodge  in  the 
town.    The  spacious  courts,  the  elegant  Chapel  and 
Library,  (each  200  feet  long)  and  the  princely  Lodge  of 
Trinity  College,  must  however  be  pointed  out ;  and  when  TVinitf. 
the  new  Courtis  completed  this  foundation  will  be  one  of 
the  most  splendid  establishments  in  the  world.  The  ve-  i 

nerable  towers  of  St,  John^  College,  with  its  large  Courts  st  John, 
built  in  truly  Collegiate  style,  and  its  varied  and  beauti- 
ful walks  demand  our  attention ;  whilst  the  neat  simpli- 
city and  elegant  chastity  which  characterise  Clare  Hall,  cUre  Hal! 
call  forth  unmingled  praise.  King's  and  Corpus  Ckristi 
Colleges  are  increasing  their  buildings  on  a  grand  and 
magnificent  scale  ^  and  when  these,  and  other  buildings 
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CAM-     io  contemplation  are  finished,  Cambridge  will  contain 
BRIDGE,  some  of  the  finest  edifices  in  Europe.    The  Librarief 
are>veU  furnished  with  valuable  books  and  MSS.  and 


^j^™j?  those  of  Trinity,  St  John's,  Magdalene,  Corpus  ChrisU, 
'^■"  and  Emmanuel  contain  some  of  the  choicest  biblio- 
graphical rarities.  To  most  of  the  CoU^s  are  at- 
tached gardens  and  pleasure  grounds  laid  oat  in  the 
most  picturesque  style,  many  of  which  being  public, 
add  greatly  to  the  ornament,  comfort,  and  salubrity  of 
the  University  and  town. 

The  principal  buildings  besides  the  Colleges,  are  the 
following : 
Es^iCol-  King's  College  Chapel  is  deservedly  esteemed  the 
''^^^^'P^  chief  ornament  of  Cambridge,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  specimens  of  the  enriched  or  perpendicular 
style  of  Gothic  architecture  in  the  kingdom.  The 
foundation  of  this  magnificent  pile  was  laid  in  1441, 
by  Henry  VI.^  the  munificent  founder  of  the  two 
Colleges  of  King*s  and  Eton ;  but  the  building  was 
not  completed  until  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL,  by 
whom  the  splendid  painted  windows  were  put  up. 
The  Chapel  consists  of  one  large  nave  without 
any  aisles,  and  its  interior  dimensions  lure  S91  feet 
in  length,  45  feet  six  inches  in  breadth,'  and  JS 
feet  in  height.  The  length,  on  the  outside,  is  316 
feet,  the  breadth  G4  feet,  the  height,  to  the  sum- 
mit of  *  the  battlements,  90  feet,  to  the  top  of 
the  pinnacles  about  101  feet,  and  to  the  summit  of 
the  comer  towers  146  feet  six  inches.  In  the  middle 
of  the  chapel  is  a  handsome  carved  wooden  screen, 
which  separates  the  choir  from  the  anti-chapel  ^  and 
over  it  is  erected  a  stately  and  fine-toned  organ.  The 
whole  of  the  interior  walls  are  profusely  covered  with 
tracery  and  richly  sculptured  ornaments,  representing 
the  arms  and  badges  of  the  houses  of  York  and  Lan- 
caster ;  and  at  the  backs  of  the  oaken  stalls  in  the 
choir,  the  arms  of  the  Kings  of  England,  from  Henry 
V.  to  James  I.  are  finely  carved  in  high-relief.  At  the 
east  end  is  an  altar  screen,  erected  in  1770,  by  Mi'. 
James  Essex,  F.  S.  A.,  who  has  successfully  made  it 
harmonize  with  the  other  parts  of  the  building  ;  and 
over  the  altar  is  a  fine  painting  of  the  Descent  from  the 
Cross,  presented  by  the  Earl  of  Carlisle.  This  mighty 
&bric  is  lighted  by  twenty-six  large  windows,  which, 
with  the  exception  of  that  at  the  west  end,  are  filled 
with  painted  glass  representing  subjects  from  Scrip- 
ture history ;  and  for  brilliancy  of  colouring,  excellence 
of  composition,  and  exquisite  beauty  are  perhaps  un- 
equalled. The  vaulted  roof  is  singularly  rich  and 
elegant ;  and  the  manner  in  which  the  architect  has 
contrived  to  combine  lightness  of  appearance  and 
chastity  of  design  ^vith  uncommon  durability  and 
strength,  excites  the  utmost  astonishment.  In  form- 
ing the  arch  and  disposing  the  materials,  the  most 
profound  knowledge  of  geometrical  principles  is  dis- 
played ;  and  the  general  result  may  be  classed  amongst 
the  happiest  efibrts  of  human  ingenuity  and  skill. 
For  a  further  account  of  this  matchless  edifice  we 
refer  to  Malden*8  account,  published  in  1769. 

The  Senate  House,  situated  to  the  north  of  King's 
Chapel,  is  an  elegant  building  of  Portland  stone,  in  the 
Corinthian  order,  from  a  design  by  Sir  James  Bur- 
rough,  formerly  Master  of  Caius  College.  It  was 
be^  in  17^,  and  cost  about  «£90,000.  The 
Interior  is  fitted  up  iff  the  Doric  style  with  galleries 
of  oak  ricUy  carved,  and  the  whole  forms  one  large 


room  in  wliich  d^rees  are  conferred,  and  the  public     CAM- . 
business  of  the  University  transacted.    Its  dimensions   BRiOOE. 
are  101  feet  in  length,  by  42   feet  in  breaclth,   apd  ^*— ^v"*^ 
32  feet  in  height,  and  it  is  in  every  respect  a  most 
superb  room. 

Near  this  building  is  the  Public  Library,'  which  occu-  PubHc  Li- 
pies  the  four  sides  of  a  quadrangle  over  the  Schools,  and  brary  aad 
contains  a  large  and  most  valuable  collection  of  books,.  Schools. 
MSS.  and  other  interesting  objects  of  curiosity.    The, 
number  of  books  is  about  140,000,  and  amongst  them 
is  the  rare  and  curious  library  of  Dr.  John  Moore,' 
late  Bishop  of  Ely,  which  were  bought  by  George  I. 
for  6000  guineas,  and  presented  by  His  Majesty  to  the 
University.      Amongst  the    MSS.  is  the  celebrated 
Codex  Beza  of  the  Gospels  and  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
in  Greek  and  Latin.       In  the  Vestibule  are  placed 
several  sculptured  remains  of   antiquity,   many   of 
which,  including  the  famed  statue  of  Ceres  from  the 
Temple  of  Eleusis,  were  brought  hither  by  the  late 
lamented  traveller,  Dr.  E.  D.  Clarke. 

The  Botanical  Garden,  near  Corpus  Christi  College,  Botanical 
occupies  a  laige  space  of  ground,  well  watered  and  Gardens 
colnveniently   disposed,    and  contains  some  curious* 
exotic  and  indigenous  plants. 

'The  Fitzwilliam  Museum  comprehends  the  splendid  FitzwilUam 
collection  of  books,  paintings,  drawings,  engi^vings,  Miueum. 
and  other  valuable  curiosities  left  to  the  University  by 
the  late  Lord  Viscount  Fitzwilliam,  in  1815 ;  and  is 
deposited  in  two  rooms  of  the  Free-School,  where  a 
temporary  museum  has  been  formed  until  the  erection 
of  a  suitable  building  for  its  reception. 

The  Observatory  is  erected  on  an  eminence  to  the  west  Obaerva- 
of  Cambridge,  on  the  St.  Neot*s  road,  and  is  about  ^^« 
half  a  mile  distant  from  the  extremity  of  the  town. 
This  building,  so  long  desired  in  a  scientific  University, 
was  begun  in  ISOl,  and  is  now  nearly  finished.    The' 
expense  of  its  erection,  together  with  suitable  astro- 
nomical instruments,  is  estimated  at  nearly  sS*i0,00O/ 
It  is  to  be  placed  under  the  superintendance  of  the 
Plumian  Professor  of  Astronomy  and  two  assistant 
Observers. 

Hiose  who  require  more  ample  information  relative 
to  the  University,  may  be  referred  toLysons*s  Britannia  ; 
Dyer*s  History;  the  various  Guides;  and  the  University 
Calendar,  an  annual  publication,  esteemed  for  the 
utility,  accuracy,  and  interesting  nature  of  its  con- 
tents, and  to  which  we  deem  it  right  thus  publicly  to 
own  our  obligations  in  compiling  the  above  account. 

CAMBRiDGB,a  towu  iu  the  United  States' of  America, 
in  Middlesex  County,  Massachusetts,  situated  about 
three  miles  from  Boston,  and  on  the  north  side  of  the 
river  St.  Charles,  over  which  there  are  two  bridges.  It 
contains  a  Court-house,  aJail,  a  State-arsenal,  a  print- 
ing-office, a  University,  and  five  places  of  public 
worship.  The  population,  in  1820,  was  3295.  The. 
sessions  are  held  alternately  here  and  at  Concord. 
Cambridge  is  connected  with  Boston  by  means  of 
West  Boston  bridge,  across  the  river  St.  Charles. 
The  University  in  Cambridge  is  the  oldest  in  the 
United  States ;  and  was  incorporated,  in  1638,  under 
the  name  of  Harvard  College,  which  it  derived  from 
its  principal  founder.  Its  endowments  have  since 
beeki  greatly  augmented  by  donations  from  the  State, 
aiid  numerous  acts  of  private  bounty ;  and  it  is  now 
considered  as  the  first  institution  of  the  kind  in  the 
United  States. 
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CAMEU  CA'MEL,  «.  "N  Gr.  chameau;  It.  cameh ;  Sp. 
C A^HBL-BACKED,  I  comello ;  S w.  kumel ;  Dotch,  kernel ; 
Ca^mel-driver,  f  Gr.  ica^i^Xov.  Camelus  sua  nmnme 
Ca'uelot,  or  \Syriaco  in  Latium  venH,  Varro  de 
C AMULET,  n,  i  Leg,  L  4. 

Ca'ulet,  9j  I     Camelot  or  cameUne,  Fr.  come- 

Ca'ublin.  ^  /6^ ;  It.  ciambello ;  Dutch^  kamelot; 

Sw.  kamlot ;  vaiis  undulaia.  '*  A  word/'  serfs  Kilian, 
"  common  to  the  Frencb,  Italic^^  Spanish,  and  other 
nations ;  so  called  because  it  is  made  of  the  hair  of 
fhe  camel  and  the  goat  interwoven."  For  a  consequent 
application  of  the  word^ — to  any  thing  waved  or  un- 
dulatedj  see  the  example  from  Bacon. 

Ye  archewives,  stondcth  my  at  defence, 
Sin  ye  be  strong,  as  is  a  great  camaiUey 
Ne  suffireth  not  that  men  do  yon  offienoe. 

Chaucer,    Tie  Oerkes  TaU,  y.9(^72. 

And  eftsoone  I  seye  to  ymi»  it  is  fighter  a  camel  to  puse 
HKMTOugh  a  nedlia  ygm  tkan  a  liche  mam  to  e&tre  into  the  kyng^ 
dom  of  hevones.  WicUf,  Maiihew,  ch.  acix. 

And  moreooer  I  saye  vnto  you :  it  is  etyet  lor  a  fttmeil  t*  go 
tbroiiglie  the  eye  of  a  nedle,  tiisn  for  a  nchc  nMane  to  enter  dh« 
kyagdomeofGod.  Bible,  \b5l. 

• 

Take  on  a  robe  of  eatmtline, 

CAaueer,  The  Ronwunt  9/ the  Base,  fol.  ISO. 

IVecisiaas  tad  plaine  plddden  (such 

Is  this,  and  so  is  that) 
In  loue  do  swallow  camuub,  whilste 

lltey  nicely  straroe  a  gnat. 

Warner*  AWmCt  JSngilmd,  book  vi 

By  mlriicle  he  may,  reply'd  the  iwain« 
what  other  tray  I  tee  not,  for  we  here 
Live  00  tough  roots  aod  atubs,  to  tlnnt  inur'd 
Afore  than  die  cameL 

MiU%n,    Paradise  Regained^  book  1.  340. 


UWiMs  veriledi  not  Thsnites  with  these  termet :  Thou  halting 
Mid  lame  squire,  thou  bald-pate,  thou  that  art  eamell-'haeht^  or 
crump-shouldered :  hut  rather  r^roacheth  him  with  his  vaine 
babbling  and  undiscrete  language. 

Boltand,    Plmtarch,  fol.  39* 

It  seem'd  like  nlrer  sprinkled  here  and  iheare 
With  glittering  spimgs  that  did  like  starres  appeare. 
And  wav'd  upon,  like  water  chavulot, 

Spemer,    Faerie  Qmeaaa^  hook  hr.  can.  II. 

Hie  Turks  have  a  pretty  art  of  chatnoleitingot  paper,  which  is 
not  with  us  in  use.  They  take  dirers  oiled  colouts ;  and  put  them 
strerally  (in  drops)  opou  utater  t  and  atim  the  water  lightly ; 
aod  then  wet  their  paper,  (being  of  some  thicknesee)  with  it ;  and 
the  miper  will  be  wared,  and  veined,  like  chamoUt^  or  marble. 

Bacon,    Natural  History,  Cent,  viU.  sec.  741. 

To-morrow  I  shall  be  in  your  livery,  and  perhaps  try  whctiier 
your  Brunels  camlet  will  resist  Iriah  rain,  aa  I  have  known  it  to 
do  that  of  Flanders. 

Sir  W,  Temple* a  Works,  Letter  from  the  Duke  of  Omumd,  r.  1. 

The  verses  that  describe  so  minutely  the  camel'driver*s  little 
provisions,  have  a  tonchihg  influence  on  tlie  imagination,  and  pre- 
pare the  muler  to  enter  more  feelingly  into  his  future  appreuen* 
flSons  of  distress.  tangkormey  oh  ColHme,  Eclogue  iL 

Rather  let  him  his  active  limbs  display 
In  camlet  thin,  or  glossy  paduasoy, 
Let  no  unwieldy  pride  his  ahoulders  prett. 
But  airy,.li8^€  and  eaay  be  his  dress. 

Jenyns,     The  Art  ff  Dancing,  CMX^l. 

Dft  Cange  descrihes  the  atuiEB,  i^ch  were  known 
as  Camlbxs  in  the  middle  ages,  to  be  eoarae  and 
YOOgh,  such  as  were  used  hy  Ascetics  for  monbifi** 
eation,*  and  such  probably  was  the  dress  worn  by 
John  Uie  Baptist ;  the  modem  Camlet  is,  on  the 
contrary,  of  a  delicate  texture.  That  of  tbe  East  is 
made  of  the  pure  hair  of  the  Angora  goat.  In  other 
countries  silk  is  maed  with  this.    Brussels  takes  the 


lead  in  the  mann^sctore,  that  of  England  is  next  la   CAMS 

Caicbl,  is  the  name  given  by  the  Dutch  to  a  machine  ^oNi 
employed,  or  fbrmeiiy  employed  by  them  for  carry- 
ing vessels  hearily  laden  over  sand-banks  in  th^ 
Zuyder  Zee.  In  Ihat  sea,  opposite  to  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Y,  about  six  miles  from  Amsterdam,  there 
are  two  sand-banks,  between  which  is  a  passage  ctSleA 
the  Pampns,  sufficiently  deep  for  small  vessels,  bat  not 
for  those  which  are  large  and  heavily  laden.  -  On  this 
account  ships  which  are  outward  bound  take  in  before 
the  city  only  a  smaU  part  of  their  cargo,  receiving  the 
rest  when  they  have  got  through  the  Pftmpus ;  and 
those  which  are  homeward  bound  must,  in  a  great 
measure,  unload  before  they  enter  it  5  that  is,  the 
goods  are  put  into  lighters,  and  then  transported  tb 
the  warehouses  of  the  merchants  in  the  city,  and  the 
large  vessels  are  then  made  fast  to  boats  by  ropes,  and 
in  that  manner  towed  through  the  passage  to  their 
station.  To  prevent  this  inconvenience,  the  machine 
named  a  Camel,  was  first  invented. 

The  Camel  consisted  of  two  half  ships,  constructeil 
in  such  a  manner  that  they  could  be  f4)plied  belovr 
water  on  each  side  of  the  hull  of  a  large  vessel.  On 
the  deck  of  each  part  of  the  Camel  were  a  number  of 
horizontal  windlasses,  from  which  ropes  proceeded 
through  apertures  in  the  one  hdf,  and  being  carried 
under  the  keel  of  the  vessels,  entered  similar  apertures 
in  the  other,  from  which  they  were  conveyed  to  the 
Windlasses  on  deck.  When  they  were  to  be  used,  as 
much  water  as  was  necessary  was  permitted  to  run. 
into  them ;  all  the  ropes  were  cast  loose  ^.the  vessel  was 
conducted  between  them,  and  large  beams  were  placed 
horizontally  through  the  port  holes  of  the  latter^ 
with  their  extremities  resting  on  the  Camel  on  eacli 
side.  When  the  ropes  were  made  fast,  so  that  the  ship 
was  secured  between  the  two  parts  of  the  Camel,  the 
water  was  pumped  from  them,  by  which  means  they 
rose  and  raised  the  ships  with  them.  Vessels  draw- 
ing fifteen  feet  water  by  this  machine  have  been  raised 
four  feet,  giving  a  draught  of  only  eleven  feet,  and  thus 
enabled  to  top  the  bank  at  high  water,  but  certainly 
not  without  great  injury  to  the  structure  of  the  ship^ 
and  on  this  account  we  presume  it  is  that  the  experi- 
ment was  i^ot  often  practised.  The  principle  of  opera- 
tion is  precisely  similar  to  General  Bentham*s  lock^ 
which  will  be  described  under  the  article  Lock^  sub- 
sequently. 

This  Dutch  machine  has  however  been  adopted  by 
other  nations.  It  is  used  by  the  Bussians,  in  the 
Newa;  and  also  by  the  Venetians.  The  honour  of 
the  invention  is  disputed  between  Cornelius  Meyer,  a 
Dutch  engineer,  who  at  the  close  of  the  seventeentli 
century  was  employed  in  facilitating  the  navigation  of 
the  Tyber,  and  Meeuves  Meindertszoon  Bokker^  a 
citizen  of  AmstercUun.  The  Dutch  are  unanimous  in 
assigning  it  to  the  latter,  about  the  year  1690.  The 
machine  propoted  by  Meyer  .himself,  indeed  appears 
in  several  respects  to  differ  from  that  used  by  Bakker. 
An  account  of  it  will  be  found  in  Larte  de  restituire  ct 
Roma  la  traUuciata  naoigazione  del  sua  Tevere,  DalV 
Jugegitiero  Cornelio  Meyer  Olandese,  Roma,  l<)8d ;  see 
also  Beckmantt*6  tfttlory  of  Ifwentions,  vol.  iiL  315. 

Cau BL,  in  Zoohgff,  the  vulgar  name  of  the  Camdum 
Badrianns*  SeeCAMSLva. 

CAMELEONIA,  in  Zoology,  a  family' of  the  class 
ReptilM. 
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C4ME3.-      CAMKiMBD.  m  smsII  Bovovgk  ia  He  C&mif  ^  w  tbe  iosides  of  the  leg9.    The  mane  is  of  a  dark  ^^^^^ 

W»»    Cornwall,  ineorpon&ted  by  Edward  VI.  It  voliMm  two-  browaor  Uack,  as  is  also  the  tuft  of  hair  on  the  tip    J/!^ 

"^      Members  to  A&rliflxneat.    n>ptkbiticii  of  the  parish  >of  of  the  tail;  the  throat  and  front  of  the  neck  are  whitish^ 

^^^^  I«ii«egles>  In  which  it  alaBda,  ia  1821, 1856.  Dislaoi  and  Boadfced  with  pale  irregular  brown  patches. 

D^SL   seventeen  anUa  west  fnoi  Laacaaler^  999  aottlh-weat        The  female  differs  from  the  male,  as  has  been  before 

from  London.  mentioned^  in  not  beixig  so  large  ^  the  colour  of  the 

CAMELLIA,  in  Botatt^,  a  gemts  of  the  elaas  Mo90-  patches  not  so  de^  hut  more  resembling  that  of  a 

Mptna^  order    Fobfamdna,  natural    ofder  ^ra»^i«.  £eiwai  the  zaane  and  tail  are  also  lighter  coloured  than 

Generic    charaeter :    calyx   haabricate,  aiany-leaired>  those  of  the  male;  the  horns  curve  slightly  inwards^ 

interior  leaflets  largest.  and  the  tabeccle  bdow  the  eyes  is  not  so  prominent. 
Of  this  interesting  genua  there  aie  eight  species       This  aninxal  is  a  native  of  Africa^  and  by  no  means 

known,  the  aumeroas  varieciea  of  C.  jopoffko,  ev  Japaii  aacommoo  ia  the  southern  parts  of  that  quarter  of 

Rose,  are  among  the  most  heautiM  pradttctiona  of  the  the  gk)b€u  as  Mr.  Campbell  makes  mention  of  hia 

vegeteUa  kmgdom,  and  w^re  the  pride  of  the  Chiaasa  pe<^e  frequently  shooting  them  during  his  travels 

gaideas  long  befote  their  iotrodactioii  to  Europe;  ^^rough  that  part  of  Africa ;  but  according  to  Pennant, 

This  genus  is  so  closely  allied  to  the  genus  Thm^  that  they  are  not  fouiul  in  Guinea,  or  any  of  the  western 

Tea  plant,  that  later  hotanicts  ooatsider  tfbsm  the  tame,  eountjriea.  They  live  among  the  forests  upon  the  leaves 

€ AMELOPARDALIS,  Schick  (hm  firaas  the  La6n»  af  a  peculiar  species  of  the  Mimosa^  and  are  extremely 

Camehis,  a  Canel,  and  Pardm,  a  Panther,  Cnaslapar^  timid.  They  run  very  awkwardly,  as  might  be  imagined 

Pen. ;  in  2soJbgy>  a  geaus  of  aainMls,  bekmgiag  to  Um  from  the  shprtness  of  the  body  and  the  length  of  the 

&mi^  SoUdieorms,  order  JZamiaaaiw,  dasa  Mmnmulim^  legs,  but  they  will  continue  running  a  very  consider- 

Generic  character :  horns  short,  sls^Uly  eonical,  aot  able  distance.    Mr.  Campbell  says,  ''  the  Lion  can 

deciduous,  covered  with  a  vehet-like  skiB>  and  taAed  seldom  kill  this  animal,  owing  to  the  thickness  of  his 

at  the  superior  extremities ;  bony  tnber^  between  skin.    He  haa  been  known  to  jump  on  the  back  of  the 

and  below  the  eyes )  neek  very  long  and  taper.  Caaaelapard^  and  to  have  been  carried  a  distance  of 

The  only  known  species  of  this  remarkable  genua,,  twenty  miles.    His  claw9>  however,  are  so  firmly 

is  the  C.  Girqfa,  Schreb.  ^  Cervas  CamelopardaUs,  Lin. ;  fixed>  that  the  flyixig  and  terrified  animal  seldom  suc*» 

Camelopard,  Pen.   It  is  usually  about  sixteen  or  seven-  qeeds  in  freeing  himself  from  his  rider,  till  the  Lion 

teen  feet  in  height  to  the  top  of  the  forehead  ;  and  in  hims^f  chooses  to  dismount/*    In  leaping,  it  lifts  up 

the  specimens  given  by  Mr.  Barchell  to  the  Britirh  first  its  fore  legs  and  then  its  hind  ones,  like  a  Horse 

Museum,  the  female  is  not  so  tall  nor  ao  large  as  tiie  whose  legs  are  tied  together  -,  and  when  about  to  lay 

male.    The  body  of  the  animal  is  short  in  comparison  down,  it  is  said  to  kneellike  the  Camel  Its  usual  mode 

with  its  extremities,  not  being  longer  from  the  froat  of  defence^  according  to  Le  Vaillant,  is  by  kicking 

of  the  chest  to  the  back  of  the  hind  quarter  than  two  fiuioosly  with  its  hind  &et,  but  it  is  generally  very 

tbirds  of  their  length,  wlaeh  in  the  Biale  is  about  eight  docile. 

feet  to  the  junction  of  the  shoulder-bone  wvth  tha        There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  ancients  were  well 

scapula.    The  hinder  legs,  though  at  first  appareatly  acquaiated  with  the  Camelopard  ^  two  representations 

much  shorter  than  the  fore  legs,  are  not  tnueh  so,  if  of  it  are  found  ia  the  Prsenestine  Pavement,  which 

stall;  and  this  appearance  Is  produced  in  conseqaeace  was  auMle  by  order  of  Sylla  the  Dictator,  and  still 

of  the  great  length  of  the  withers  or  spiaoias  pvocessea  exists  in  the  town  of  Palsstrina«  the  ancient  Pranast^ 

of  the  dorsal  vertebra^  about  six  or  seven  feet  m  Sacravi.      It  was  also  not  unfrequeatly  exhibited  in 

length.    The  chest  is  rather  prominent,  sod  above  it  the  Circus ;  and  it  is  related,  that  under  the  £mpe- 

nses  a  long  and  taper  neck,  which  Is  surmounted  vrith  ror  Gordiaa,  no  less  than  ten  of  these  animals  were 

a  small  head,  not  larger  than  that  of  a  Ihorough-bred  shown  at  the  public  games.  An  amusing  account  of  it 

Horse^  and  in  shape  resembling  that  of  the  Deer.   On  is  given  by  Heliodorus,  the  Greek  Bishop  of  Sicca ; 

die  head  are  two  short  horns,  which  are  not  deciduous  he  says*  "  the  ambassadors  of  the  Axiomitse  brought 

and  seem  to  be  processes  of  the  frontal  bone,  covered  presents  to  Hydaspes,  and  among  other  things^  there 

with  a  fine  velvet-like  skin,  and  terminating  at  their  was  an  animal  of  a  strange  and  wonderful  species,  about 

extremities  in  short  tufts  of  hair,  which  as  well  as  the  the  size  of  a  Camel,  which  had  its  skin  marked  with 

covering  of  the  horn,  are  of  a  dark  brown  or  black  florid  apota.    The  hinder  parts,  from  the  loins,  were 

colour.   Below  the  eyes,  and  in  the  mesial  line  between  low  like  those  of  a  Lion ;  but  the  shoulders,  fore  feet, 

themi,  there  appears  to  be  an  attempt  at  a  third  hom^  and  breast,   were  elevated  above  proportion  to  the 

but    this    is    merely    a    hemispherical    prominence  other  parts.  The  neck  was  small,  and  lengthened  out 

covered  with  the  skin  of  the  heiul.    The  mane  which  firom  its  large  body  like  that  of  a  Swan.    The  head,  in 

is  short  and  scanty,  extends  from  the  nape  of  the  neck,  form,  resembled  a  Camel,  but  was  in  size,  about  twi<^ 

becoming  shorter  as  it  passes  along  the  withers,  and  that  of  the  Libyan  Ostrich ;   and  it  rolled  the  eyes, 

is  lost  upon  the  loins.    The  tail  is  about  three  or  four  which  had  a  film  over  them,  very  frightfully.    It 

feet  in  length,  and  furnished  with  a  tuft  of  long  loose  differed  in  its  gait  from  every  other  land  or  water 

dark  brown  hair,  which  reaches  below  the  hock.   Tha  animal,  and  waddled  in  a  remarkable  manner.    Each 

Imts  are  not  very  handsomely  shaped,  but  the  knees  leg  did  not  move  alternately  >  but  those  on  the  right 

ofthe  fore  legs  are  provided  with  a  kind  of  callous  side  moved  together,  independently  of  the  other,  and 

cushions,  somewhat  resembling  those  of  the  Camel,  those  of  the  left  in  the  same  nuinnerj  so  that  each  side 

but  not  so  distinct.    The  hoofs  are  bisulcate.    The  was  alternately  elevated.    This  animal  was  so  trac- 

general  colour  of  the  animal  consists  of  a  rufous  table  aa  to  he  led  by  a  small  string  fastene<l  to  its  head» 

brown,  which  is  divided  Into  irregular  rhomboidal  and  the  keeper  could  conduct  it  wherever  he  pleased* 

patches,  by  broad  stripes  of  yellowish  white  i  the  as  if  with  the  strongest  chain.    When  the  animal 

patches  on  the  belly  are  very  fiuut,  as  are  also  those  i^peared,  it  strudk  the  whole  multitude  with  terror  j 
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^^vaS^^  an<J  >t  took  ltd  name  from  the  principal  parts  of  its 

h^is.    ^^^'  ^^*"^  ^^®^  ^y  '^®  people,  extempore,  Camelo- 
^        pardaliij/* 

CAMELUS     For  further  account  see  Essay  on  Compabatitb  Ana- 
tomy and  Zoology. 

Linnaei  Sy$tema.  Nature ;  Schreber*s  Hiitary  of  the 
Mammalia,  in  German  j  Pennant's  History  of  Quadrupeds, 
CAMELUS,  from  the  Greek  ico^ijXov,  Camel,  Pen.j 
In  Zoology,  a  genus  of  animals  belonging  to  the  order 
Ruminantia,    class   Mammalia.      Generic    character: 
upper  lip  divided,  incisor  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw ;  cus- 
pidate in  one  or  both  jaws,  and  eighteen  or  twenty 
molar  teeth ;  the  scaphoid  and  cuboid  bones  of  the 
tarsus  distinct;  two  toes,  each  bearing  a  claw  or  nail; 
<calIosities  on  the  knees  and  chest ;  stomach  provided 
"With  a  curious  contrivance  for  holding  watier. 

There  is  scarcely  a  single  genus  in  the  whole  animal 
creation  more  interesting  and  useful  than  that  now 
about  to  be  described.  It  appears  to  form  a  connecting 
link  between  the  Pachydermata  and  the  Ruminantia  ; 
possessing  the  incisores  and  cuspidati  teeth  of  the 
former,  with  the  complicated  stomach  of  the  latter 
order.    The  muzzle  is  long,  and  the  bones  of  the  face 
^particularly  at  the  fore  part,  very  much  flattened ;  the 
upper  lip  divided.    They  have  no  crumens,  as  Dr. 
Fleming  calls  the  tear-pits ;  and  which  is  certainly  a 
better  term,  as  these  pits  have  no  connection  with  the 
lachrymal  apparatus.    The  neck  is  long  and  slender, 
and  is  geneniUy  carried  in  a  double  curved  direction 
like  the  italic  /  reversed.  The  back  ))ears  one  or  two 
or  no  hunches,  which  has  given  occasion  to  Illiger  to 
divide  thegenus  into  tw6 ;  Camelus,  or  those  which  have 
one  or  two  bunches,  and  Auchenia,  which  have  them 
not  J  this  however  is  a  matter  of  little  consequence,  as 
they  resemble  each  other  in  their  great  peculiarities. 
The  feet  of  this  genus  are  very  remarkable;    in  as 
much  as  the  last  phalanges  are  so  much  extended 
'behind  the  second  as  to  form  a  kind  of  heel.    But  for 
a  more  particular  description  of  the  structure  of  the 
feet,  the  readermust  refer  to  the  Essay  on  Comparative 
Anatomy.  Each  foot  has  two  toes,  which  are  connected 
to  each  other  along  their  under  edges  by  a  web  of 
fikin,  but  are  so  far  apart  as  to  allow  the  hand's  thick- 
ness to  be  laid  between  them  ;    and  this  separation 
extends  up  between  the  two  upper  phalanges,  both 
before  and  behind,  as  high  as  the  common  bone.  The 
upper  part  of  the  extremity  of  each  toe  is  furnished 
with  an  irregular  triangular-shaped  nail  or  claw,  which 
does  not  cover  the  under  part  of  the  toe,  and  but  very 
little  of  the  sides  of  it.    The  sole  of  the  foot  is  com- 
pletely covered  with  a  strong  cuticle  or  structure  re- 
sembling soft  horn,  which  allows  of  the  motions  of 
the  joints  of  tlie  toes,  and  enables  the  animal  to  apply 
them  more  firmly  to  the  soil  on  which  he  treads.  Upon 
the  chest  between  the  legs,  is  fiund  a  large  horny 
excrescence ;    and  similar  excrescences  or   cushions 
are  found  upon  the  carpus  or  knees  of  the  fore  legs, 
upon  the  pastern  joints,   and  upon  the  knees  of  the 
hind  legs  or  junction  of  the  thigh  with  the  leg-bone. 
The  horny  cushions  on  the  legs  are  not  however  found 
on  all  the  species.   These  will  appear  directly  to  be 
formed  by  nature  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the 
chest  and  joints  of  the  legs  when  the  animal  lays 
down,  in  which  position  he  doubles  his  legs  under  him. 
And  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  surprised  at  the  non- 
sense which  BuSbn  has  written,  both  upon  the  subject 
of  these  homy  cushions,  and  of  the  hunches  on  the 
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bock,  which  be  very  gravely  asserts  to  be  prodaced  CAMELU 
"  by  excessive  constraint  and  painful  labour,  and  per-  ' 
petnated  by  generation.*'  Than  which  nothing  can  be 
more  ridiculous,  as  it  is  well  known  that  the  only 
effect  produced  by  ill  treatment  of  the  parent  upon  its 
offspring,  is  weakness  and  not  malformation. 

The  stomach  of  the  Camel  genus  has  a  peculiar 
structure  for  enabling  it  to  contain  an  immense  quan- 
tity of  fluid,  indeed  sufficient  to  last  him  seven  or  eight 
days ;  but  an  account  of  this  will  be  found  in  the 
Essay  on  Compaxativb  Anatobcy.  Of  this  circumstance 
the  Arabs  occasionally  avail  themselves,  when  having 
traversed  the  deserts  for  some  time  without  finding- 
water,  they  are  accustomed  to  destroy  the  animal  for 
the  purpose  of  procuring  the  water  contained  in  his 
stomach.    - 

.  The  animals  of  this  genus  are  harmless,  inoffensive, 
and  patient  of  fatigue  and  hunger ;  they  serve  for  beasts 
of  burthen  in  the  East;  of  their  milk  cheese  is  made^ 
and  their  wool  furnishes  many  other  parts  of  the  Ara- 
bian economy  •  their  flesh  is  also  occasionally  eaten. 
The  Camel  and  Dromedary  arc  natives  of  the  old,  whilst 
the  other  species  are  only  found  in  the  new  world. 

'  Cuvier  has  divided  them  into  sub-genera,  the  Camels 
and  the  Lamas,  the  latter  of  which  are  the  Auchenia  of 
Illiger. 

a  With  one  or  two  Hunches. 

C.  Dromedarvus,  Lin.  Cuv. ;    le  Dromedaire,  Buff.  5 
Djanmel  of  the  Arabs,  Arabian  One  bunched  Camel, 
Pen. )  vulgo  the  Dromedary,    This  species  has  but  a 
single  hunch,  which  rises  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the 
back,  to  the  top  of  which  Pennant  gives  the  height 
of  about  six  feet  six  inches  ;   the  head  is  small,  and 
the  ears  short ;  the  neck  long  and  slender ;  the  hair 
soft  and  longest  about  the  neck  and  hunch ;  the  colour 
of  that  on  the  latter  dusky,  and  of  the  rest  of  the  body 
a  reddish  ash  ;    they  have  the  callosities  on  the  legs 
and  on  the  chest  It  is  a  native  of  Africa  and  Asia,  and 
is  used  commonly  as  a  beast  of  burthen  in  Egypt  and 
Arabia :  the  African  Dromedaries  are  the  most  hardy, 
those  of  Arabia  the  swiftest.   The  common  sort  travel 
about  thirty  or  forty  miles  a  day,  and  they  will'  carry 
a  burthen  of  a  thousand  or  twelve  hundred  pounds 
weight.    Whibt  being  loaded  they  are  accustomed  to 
lie  down,  and  if  there  be  put  upon  them  more  than  they 
can  bear,  they  will  not  rise  till  part  be  taken  off.  They 
are  also  used  for  the  saddle,  but  are  rough  trotters.    M. 
Denon  gives  the  following  amusing  account  of  mount- 
ing Dromedaries  as  performed  by  the  French  S9avans 
during  their  travels  in  Egypt :    ''  It  was,"  says  he, 
''  entertaining  enough  to  see  us  mount  our  beasts ;  the 
Camel,  as  soon  as  the  rider  leans  on  his  saddle,  pre* 
paratory  to  mounting,  rises  very  briskly,  first  on  his 
hind  and  then  pn  his  fore  legs,  thus  throwing  the 
rider  first  forwards  and  then  backwards ;  and  it  is  not 
till  the  fourth  motion  that  the  animal  is  entirely  erect, 
and  the  rider  finds  himself  firm  in  his  seat.     None  of 
us  were  able  for  a  long  time  to  resist  the  first  shake, 
and  we  had  each  to  laugh  at  his  companions.** 

C,  Bactrianus,  Lin. ;  U  Chameau  a  deux  bosses.  Buff.; 
Baclrian  Camel,  Pen.  This  animal  very  much  resem- 
bles the  preceding,  except  in  having  two  hunches  on 
his  back,  one  of  which  is  just  above  the  shoulders  and 
the  other  on  the  loins ;  he  stands  about  the  same 
height  as  the  Dromedary  and  it;  made  use  of  for  similar 
purposes.      They  are  much  used  by  the  Tatars  and 
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CilCEUIS  Mongols.  In  kneeling  down  they  first  bend  the  pas* 
-  tern  joints,  then  fidl  upon  their  knees  with  a  kind  of 
CAME-  jerk,  afterwards  bend  the  hind  Legs  under  the  haunches, 
*^*^  and  have  not  acquired  their  proper  position  till,  by 
separating  the  fore  legs,  they  bring  the  homy  cushion 
upon  the  chest  to  bear  upon  the  ground.  In  this  posture 
they  continue  till  they  are  laden,  and  they  are  accus- 
tomed to  assume  the  same  when  lying  down  to  rest. 
Their  cry  is  shrill  and  plaintive.  In  western  Tatary 
a  white  species  of  Camel  is  occasionally,  though  but 
rarely,  met  with,  and  is  considered  sacred  to  the  gods. 
The  Chinese  have  a  peculiar  breed  of  Camels,  which 
are  remarkably  swift,  and  they  are  called  by  the  name 
of  Fmg  Kyo  Fo,  Camek  with  feet  of  the  wind.  Attempts 
have  l^n  made  to  introduce  them  into  the  West  India 
islands,  but  these  have  not  succeeded,  either  from 
mismanagement  or  from  the  efifects  of  the  climate. 

P  TFiihoui  hunches,    (i^fuc/ienia,  lUiger.) 

These  are  the  Llamas  of  the  new  world.  -  Cuvier 
states  .that  the  toes  are  not  united  by  membranes  as  in 
the  former  species,  but  this  is  not  correct. 

C.  Llama,  Lin.;  Llama,  Fen.  About. the  size  of  a 
Stag,  with  a  long  shaggy  coat  of  a  reddish  grey  colour  | 
the  back  is  straight,  having  no  hunch.  The  neck  is 
much  bent  and  in  rather  an  elegant  form }  and  the 
animal  does  not  carry  the  head  in  the  awkward  manner 
of  the  CameL  The  nails  on  the  toes  of  this  species  are 
laigerin  proportion  than  on  those  of  the  former  division^ 
but  they  have  the  same  figure.  They  have  rather  a 
large  callosity  on  the  chest  between  the  fore  extremities^ 
but  the  others  are  very  indistinct,  if  they  exist  at  all. 

This  is  the  most  important  beast  of  burthen  in  the 
South  American  continent ;  and  was  the  only  one 
known  to  the  natives  previously  to  the  arrival  of  the 
Spaniards.  They  carry  burthens  to  the  weight  of  100 
to  150  pounds.  They  are  docile  but  move,  with  great 
gravity  when  domesticated,  and  no  blows  can  force 
them  to  change  their  pace.  If  fatigued  they  imme* 
diately  lie  down,  and  will  not  again  move  until  rested, 
in  spite  of  every  effort  to  impel  them  forwards.  When 
angry  they  eject  their  saliva  on  the  offender,  even  to 
the  distanae  of  ten  paces  ;  but  the  account  given  by 
some  authors  of  this  fluid  being  acrid  or  corrosive,  is 
contradicted  from  facts.  Llamas  are  employed  in 
transporting  the  rich  ores  of  Potosi,  &c.  They  are 
laborious  animals  if  left  to  themselves,  but  they  MriU 
not  bear  much  coercion  ^  and  if  the  drivers  persevere 
in  endeavouring  to  force  them  forwards,  when  faking 
their  necessary  rest,  they  sometimes  kill  themselves 
by  striking  their  heads  from  side  to  side  on  the  ground. 
In  the  wild  state  they  associate  in  large  herds,  and 
while  feeding,  one  keeps  watch  on  some  high  pinnacle ; 
on  perceiving  the  approach  of  any  one  he  neighs,  and 
the  whole  herd  gallops  off  with  great  swiftness. 

C.  Vicunna,  Lin. ;  Vigogne,  Molina,  Buff. ;  Vkunna, 
Pen«  About  the  size  of  a  Sheep  \  covered  with  a  long 
and  very  fine  wool,  of  a  dull  purple  colour ;  the  belly 
white  3  shaped  much  like  the  former,  but  much  less. 

The  principal  value  of  this  species  consists  in  the 
wool,  which  is  made  into  valuable  stuffs,  and  large 
herds  are  kept  by  the  Peruvians  for  that  purpose, 
Cuvier  considers  this  species  as  synonymous  with  the 
Poco  of  Buffon,  and  the  Llama  with  theGuanaco;  the 
latter  name  being  given  to  it  in  the  wild  state,  and  the 
former  when  domesticated. 

CAMERARIA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  Pen- 
tandria,  order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Jpocynea,  Ge- 
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neric  character :    calyx  five-deft,  acute,  convergi^  j    CAME- 
corolla  contorted,  funnel-shaped,   border  five-cleft;    RARIA. 
seed-vessel,  two  horizontal  bags ;    seeds  numerous,        — 
inserted  into  their  proper  membrane.  CAMOUS. 

Five  species,  natives  of  both  Indies. 

CAMERINO,  an  ancient  town  of  Italy,  in  the  States 
of  the  Church,  and  the  Marquisate  of  Ancona,  con- 
taining between  5000  and  6000  inhabitants,  who  are 
chiefly  employed  in  manufacturing  and  trading  in 
silk.  It  stands  near  the  Appennines,  and  contains  a 
handsome  cathedral  and. a  lax^e  episcopal  palace,  with 
a  number  of  churches  and  convents.  ^Camerino  was 
the  native  place  of  Carlo  Maratti,  the  celebrated 
painter  and  engraver,  who  was  born  here  in  1625.  It 
stands  about  forty  miles  south-west  of  Ancona,  in  lat. 
43°  6'  N.  long.  13°  24'  E. 

CAMION,  from  the  Freneh,  in  Military  Affairs,  a 
small  cart  drawn  by  two  men,  for  the  transportation 
of  balls,  or  for  the  miner's  tools,  frames,  &c.  . 

CA'MIS,  orl      Ft.  chemise;   It,  camice;  Sp.  camua,' 

Cadmus.  J  Who,  (says  Wachter,)  that  has  ears 
accustomed  to  the  change  of  letters,  can  doubt  that 
the  Bar.  Latin  camisia  is  formed  from  hemida,  testis 
tunica,  from  Ger.  heimen ;  Dutch,  heymen ;  Swed.  Iub" 
nuintf,  to  cover  ? 

All  Id  a  camis  light  of  purple  silke 
Wouen  Tpoa  with  siluer,  subtly  wrou§^ht, 
And  quilted  vpon  sattio  white  as  milke 
Trailed  with  ribbands  diuersly  distraught. 

Spenter,    Faerie  Quetne,  bdok  r.  can.  3.  St.  2. 

And  was  yclad,  (for  heat  of  scorching  aire,) 
All  in  a  silken  camut,  lilly  white, 
Purfled  vpon  with  many  a  folded  pKght. 

Id,  Jb,  book  ii.  can.  3.  st  26. 

CAMISADO,  n.  Fr.  chemise.    See  Camis. 

Fr.  camisade,  a  sudden  assaulting  or  surprisal  of  the 
enemy,  (so  termed  because  the  soldiers  that  execute  it, 
most  commonly  wear  shirts  over  their  armour,  or  take 
their  enemies  in  their  shirts.)     Cotgrave. 

Some  were  for  carrying  on  the  work 
Against  the  Pope,  and  some  the  Turk'; 
•    Some  were  engaging  to  suppress 
The  camisado  of  surplices,  .     . 

That  gifts  and  dispensations  hlnder'd. 
And  turn'd  to  th'  outward  man  the  inward. 

Sutler.    Hitdihrat,  part  ill.  can.  2 

CAMOUFLET,  a  word  adopted  from  the  French, 
in  the  science  of  MiUtary  Mining,  to  denote  that  species 
of  subterraneous  warfare  in  which  the  opposed  miners 
endeavour  to  stifle  each  other,  by  using  various  com- 
positions which  create  much  smoke,  or  emit  a  very 
offensive  and  destructive  gas. 

CA'MOUS,  a4;.^      Dutch,  camus;   Itcamuso;  Fr. 

Ca'moused,  adj.  >camuser,  to  flatten,  or  ^uash  down 

Ca^mously.  J  the  nose,  to  break  the  bridge  of 
the  nose,  to  make  flat-nosed.     Cotgrave. 

Skinner  says,  from  the  Lat.  camurus,  incurvus;  and 
this  from  the  Gr.  KafMrv\o9,  bent,  and  this  from  tcafiw^, 
a  bending,  and  Kafurroj,  I  bend. 

Dr.  Jamieson  explains  camow^nosed,  hook-nosed. 

Round  was  his  fisce,  and  camuse  was  his  nose. 

Chaucer.     The  Revet  Tale,  y.  3932. 

Her  nose  some  dele  hoked 
And  cumouelye  croked. 

Shelton.    EUnour  Bamming, 

Large  herds,  and  pastures !  Swine,  and  kie,  mine  owne  I 
And  though  my  na'sc  be  camuid,  my  Upps  thick. 
And  my  chin  bristled  *  Pan,  great  Pan,  was  such  * 
Who  was  the  chiefe  of  hoai^-men,  and  our  sire  ! 

Ben  Jotuatu    The  Sad  Shepherd,  act  ii.  ic.  2. 
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CAMP.        CAMP.,  t^.       "^      A.  S.  cmipian,  prmUoai^  heUare, 
Camp,  n.  I  hiA^efw^,  coftmmeian ;   to  figiit, 

Ca'mpaion,  >to  make  or  Wftge  tvnr  5  to  encun]K 
Camp-fiob¥,  1  ^oiBBer.  iSftr,  kempfen ;  D.  kampm; 
Cahf-«as9isr.J  Fr«  tannper;  It.  caanpeggiare  ^  Sp. 
eAmpflf.  As  in  the  <5t.  (flay«  Wachtser,)  fUpvafuu,  dt- 
fmco,  is  formed  from  /ta^>  foamiSi  and  in  Latin,  |n^* 
nare,  from  pugnus ;  so  in  the  Gennan  Iram  ibam,  the 
band  or  fist,  is  Well  •ded^Erced  k»fttpf$n,pugnandi  et  cer^ 
t€tfidi  stgnificdliu. 

In  A.  S.  is  also  found  eamp-tHeAe^amtti^  Uciu  praUi, 
the  place  of  scamping  or  fighting.  Junins  says,  ma- 
nifestly, and  Skinner,  perhaps,  from  the  Latin,  campus. 
Vossius  presents  four  di^rent  etymologies  of  campus  ^ 
three  of  ivhich  he  rejects,  and  the  fouilSi,  wlndi  he 
lidopts  from  Joseph  Scaliger,  is  i»o  1^  leapvir^,  i.  e. 
equorumJUxu,  whence  the  goals,  meta  ^ses,  were  caSled 

KafiirT^p€9, 

According  to  the  etymology  -of  Wachter,  camp,  in 
its  first  step,  from  kam,  the  hand,  wonld  he  the  fight, 
th(5  battle  itself;  then,  the  camp-stede  or  place  of 
fighting ;  then,  (as  Cotgrave  expresses  it,)  an  hoast 
or  army  lodged  ;  (sc,  prepared  and  awaiting  the  fight;) 
and  now  also,  the  mere  lodgment  itself. 

For  they  departed  froih  Hnf^idim  and  came  to  the  desert  of 
Sinai  and  camped  In  the  wilderncB,  soen  there  Israel  cttmped 
before  the  mount. 

Geneva  Btble,  15C1.    Exodut,  dh.  xix.  t.  2. 

Itia  verv 'certain  that  the  Spaqyiirds  have  refused  batel,  and 
conveyed  themself  oat  of  -ther  camp  neerer  onto  Naples  in  the 
night,  from  the'  place  where  they  were  encamped  within  haulf  a 
mile  of  tharmy  of  Moans. 

Strype,  Reeorde.  De  Zautreek,  the  King* 9 
Ambauador,  to  Cardinal  WeSeey, 

Had  our  great  pallftcie  the  capacity 

To  campe  this  hoast,  we  all  would  sup  together, 

And  drinke  carowses  to  the  next  day's  fate. 

ShaJkspeare,    Jfntony  and  Cleopatra^  fol.  360. 

• 

Fabius  cifm;'^!^  always  in  the  strong  and  high  places  of  the 
inountains,  out  of  all  danger  of  his  enemies    horsemen,  and' 
coasted  still  after  the  enemy:    so  that  when 'flanQibdi  stayed  in 
Say  plaee,  Fabius  also  stayed. 

iVbfM.    PktUireki  fol.  IflS. 

Tliey  by  faint  flashes  of  exhausted  fires, 
There  spyde  a  camp,  as  if  Thim  danger  farre. 
Well  sery'd  with  all  to  which  rich  .peace  aspires, 
^  if  for  pleasure  coin'd,  to  sport  with  warre, 
"They  softly  lay,  (as  at  adorn'd  rdtires,) 
Where,  (ail  eommodions,)  nought  their  vest  might 'manto. 

Stir  Hug,    ^mutkan^  book  i. 

The  trials  of  camp-Jigftt  frwe  performed  by  single  combat,  In 
Ibts  appointed  for  that  purpose  betWeM  the-acditfer  and  aeoosed, 
and  were  usual  in  adtioosboth  real  -and  criminal,  where  no  evi- 
dent proof  of  fact  appeared  from  witnesses,  or  other  circum- 
stances :  the  victor  was  acquitted,  and  the  vanquished,  if  not 
killed  updn  the  field.  Was  condemned. 

Sir  W,  Temple,    iHtroduHion  to  ike  fttttonf  of  England, 

Hesentevery  dsy  very  liberal  supplies  to  the  prisoners ;  which 
was  indeed  done  by  the  whole  town  in  so  bountiful  a  manner, 
that  many  of  them,  who  being  shut  up  had  neither  air  mor^exer- 
cise,  were  in  greater  dang«r  by  their  ptedty,  than  they  bad  been 
by  all  their  unhappy  campaign, 

Burnet.    Own  Tlwet,  'Cktrrles  II,,  Anno,  1^6* 
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The^rsttfanelsaw  him,  [De  Witt,]  he  told  mel  erne  vikb 
a  day  ^c  ^lioidd  always  esteem  very  happy,  both  in  respect  of  hit 
Majestv^s  resolutions,  which  I  brought,  and  of  those  which  the 
States  had  taken  about  the  disposal  of  the  chief  command  m 
their  army,  by  making  Fitece  Maurice  and  Monsieur  Wort* 
Camp'tmntert  gencmL 

mr  Wm,  Temple.    Ta  Sir  George  SmeHe. 

No  more  of  victory  the  joy'fiil  fame 
Shall  from  my  camp  to  haughty  Carthage  fly ; 

Itfit,  lo«t  arejdl  the  glones  of  faar  ume  1 
With  Asdrubal  her  hqpes  and  fortunes  die, 

hffHekem,    Bemee,  book  ir. 

Be  wise,  Tlncenna,  and  the  court  forsake ; 
"Onr  CtMtmies theiv,  nor  ifa«u,  <m>r  3,  shaH  mahB. 
Even  oien  of  oierit*  cfe  liheir  p«int  they  ifain, 
la  hardy  tservioe  make  a  k>ag  campaign, 

¥oung.    The  Love  of  Fame,  Satire  3. 

With  the  Greeks  and  whh  fbt  Romans,  the  art  off 
forming  Cakps  was  ceitaSnly  very  dffPererrt  in  its  prac- 
tice and  consequences  from  that  employed  nnder  the 
same  name  since  the  abolition  of  impregnable  rallying 
places,  hy  the  invention  of  cannon  -,  and  more  parti- 
cularly since  the  mode  of  conducting  the  operations  of  & 
campaign  hasbe^sn  reduced  from  its  former  tediousness 
to  the  rapidity  of  modem  mardhes,  and  the  speedily 
condusive  management  (^  recent  'battles  and  sieges. 

The  Spartans  appear  to  have  been  the  first  who 
paid  moth  regard  to  the  fortification  df  their  encamp* 
ments  j  and  in  this  they  were  afterwards  closely  imi- 
tated by  the  Macedonians  and  by  the  Carthaginians,  in 
shoi't  by  atl  the  military  nations  of  arrtiqtrity :  It  was 
from  the  Romans  however  that  the  art  of  castrameta- 
tion  first  acquired  any  systematit  regularity.  Their 
predecessors  generally  accommodated  their  "Camps  to 
the  ground  upon  whidi  they  happened  to  be  pitcfhed  ; 
whereas  the  Romans  devised  a  nearly  invariable  ibrm^^ 
surrounded  by  regular  intrenchments.  Wherein  each 
legion,  ea€rh  cohort,  or  rather  indeed,  each  individoaU 
from  habit  knew  exactly  the  point  whic^h  he  ought  to 
occupy,  and  the  place  to  which  instant  attention  was 
to  be  directed  in  the  event  of  alarm. 

It  is  said,  but  with  what  truth  there  appears  some 
difficulty  in  deciding,  that  the  Ronmns  first  adopted 
an  exact  system  of  castrametation  after  theirwar  with 
Pyrrhus.  (u.  c.  480.)  Having  once  observed  the  in- 
fiuence  which  a  steady  adherence  to  such  a. plan  pro- 
duced upon  the  well-being  and  discipline  of  their 
troops,  they  scarcely  ever  lost  sight  of  it  during  their 
long  career  of  arms,  but  employed  it  under  nearly 
every  circumstance,  and  on  all  occasions,  even  though 
fheir  halts 'might  only  be  of  a  few  hours  duration. 

Those  intrendiments,  or  irregular  Camps,  some  re- 
mains of  which  still  exist  in  tjreat  Britain  and.  other 
countries,  cannot  ^be  brouglit  forward  as  instances  of 
their  deviation  from  this  fixed  nile,  having  been  appa* 
rently  nothing  more  tTian  advantageous  positional 
chiefly  on  the  summits  of  "hills,  strengthened  in  the 
Greek  manner,  by  taking  advantage  of  the  nature  oF 
thcrground  -,  perhaps  formed  only  on  the  dilapidated 
x^smnants  of  British  Cauips^  and,   in  ^Ect,  after  the 
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C\MP.  Roman  cfiscipline  had  suffered  considerably  firom  neg- 
lect. In  the  cities  which  this  people  erected  during 
their  occupation  of  Britain,  they  appear  to  haire  pur^ 
sued  the  same  system  which  marked  their  r^^lar 
Camps.  The  remains  now  existing  of  on^  of  the  most 
eztensiTe«  Silchester^  near  Basingstoke  in  Hampshire^ 
partakes  rery  mnch  of  the  same  nature,  both  as  to  the 
disposal  of  its  walls^  ditches^  streets  and  gates,  as  the 
Consuhn-^  or  rather  the  Imperial  Camp,  which  was 
indeed  most  probably  the  nuckos  on  which  it  was* 
afterwards  enlarged. 

It  is  usual  to  follow  the  details  of  Polybius,  in  des- 
cribing the  Roman  method  of  eneampment;  but  as 
serend  important  notices  are  omitted  in  his  accountj 
and  as  that  celebrated  historian  is,  moreover,  not 
sufficiently  clear  in  some  of  his  statements,  we  haYCj 
in  the  present  instance,  added  such  particulars  as  hare 
been  noticed  by  other  writers  of  authority.  See  pi.  92, 
Miscellanies. 

In  choosing  theirground  for  encamping,  the  Romans 
usually  fixed  on  a  regular  space,  haying,  however,  due 
regard  to  the  vicinage  of  water,  and  the  facility  of 
procuring  supplies  of  forage.  The  form  of  their  Camp 
was  almost  inyariably  quadrangular,  and  during  the 
time  of  the  Republic,  a  perfect  square^  unless  the  army 
was  unusually  large. 

When  the  troops  composing  the  force,  were  led  by 
a  Consul,  they  consisted  commonly  of  two  Roman 
legions^  the  allies,  voluntaries  and  strangers.  The  spot 
for  tiie  Consular  tent  was  first  marked  out,  in  the  place 
best  adapted  for  general  observation  and  convenience, 
and  a  white  ensign  pitched  thereon,  from  which,  as  a 
central  point,  a  square  whose  sides  were  one  hundred 
feet  was  traced. 

On  that  foce  of  the  quadrangle  which  seemed  ntost 
conveniently  situated  for  water  and  forage,  the  legions 
were  disposed,  and  the  spaces  for  the  twelve  Tribunes 
were  then  equally  ranged  at  intervals  along  the  dis- 
tance which  the  legions  would  cover,  but  fifty  feet 
distant  from  and  parallel  to  tlie  side  of  the  square. 

At  the  distance  of  a  hundred  feet  from  the  Tribunes, 
the  backs  of  whose  tents  were  towards  the  Consular 
ground,  another  parallel  right  line  was  drawn,  on  which 
the  l^;ions  and  the  allies  were  to  take  up  their  position, 
and  three  purple  flags  were  planted,  to  marK  these  divi- 
sions ;  the  first  on  that  side  of  the  Consular  ground  chosen 
for  the  front  of  the  Camp,  the  second  en  the  middle 
of  the  line  of  the  Tribunes,  and  the  third  on  the  centre 
of  that  by  whieh  the  troops  were  to  encamp.  Other 
Hags  or  pikes  were  also  sometimes  fixed  to  denote  the 
remaining  points  of  the  Consular  space,  &e.  and  thus 
every  soldier  on  marching  up  to  the  ground,  in  the 
usui^  order,  knew  immediately  the  part  of  the  street 
on  which  his  tent  was  to  be  raised. 

The  white  banner  of  the  Consul  pointed  out,  even 
at  a  distance,  the  disposition  of  their  Camp,  and  as 
Polybtus  justly  remarks,  the  march  of  the  legions  to  it, 
resembled  the  entrance  of  citizens  ti>  their  native  town, 
where  each  naturally  finds  his  own  dwelling  without  any 
perceptible  exercise  of  thought,  t»o  exactly  similar  were 
the  Roman  Camps  under  nearly  every  circumstance. 

The  cavalry  street  was  formed  by  erecting  a  per- 
peodieolar  from  the  centre  of  the  last  named  right  line 
outwards,  a  space  of  twenty-five  feet  being  marked 
out  on  each  siile  of  it,  and  this  street  led  directly  to 
one  of  the  principal  gates. 

Every  troop  of  cavalry,  as  well  as  each  company  of 
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infantry,  received  possession  c^  the  same  quantity  oi    CAMP. 
ground,  which' was  a  square  of  one  hundred  feet. 

Behind  the  cmvalry,  and  parallel  to  them^  the  hiofu, 
or  the  oldest  and  chosen  soldiers  of  the  line,  pitched 
their  tents  with  their  backs  towards  the  hcMrsemen 
Fifty  feet  distant,  parallel  to  and  fronting  the  triarU, 
came  the  principes,  or  men  in  the  full  vigour  of  life 
and  of  the  second  line.  Next  to  the  pnndpes,  were 
encamped  the  hasia^y  or  those  younger  than  the  last 
name^  who  composed  the  first  line  in  battle,  and  who 
fought  with  darts  and  javelins  as  well  as  with  the 
poniard  and  the  sword.  Of  the  veUt^s,  or  youngest  and 
fourth  order  of  troops^  who  corresponded  with  the 
modem  very  light  armed  soldiers,  Fblybius  makes  no 
menticMi  in  his  details  of  Roman  castrametation  ;  ac«- 
cording  to  some  writers  they  were  encamped  in  the 
same  order  as  the  others,  but  by  what  has  fallen  from 
the  Greek  historian,  concerning  the  Roman  order  of 
battle,  it  seems  more  probable  that  they  were  equally 
distributed  amongst  the  other  three  orders. 

The  cavalry  and  infantry  of  the  allies  were  posted 
on  the  right  and  left  of  the  Roman  infantry,  the  latter 
with  their  faces  towards  the  intrenchment. 

On  the  right  of  the  Consular  space  the  Qutsstoriumy 
and  on  the  left  the  Forum  were  marked  out;  and  on 
each  extreme  side  of  the  ground  thus  allotted,  the 
horse  and  foot  guards  of  the  Consul  and  Qusestor  were 
stationed,  the  foot  guards  being  next  to  the  ramparts. 
On  the  front  of  the  Consul's  tent,  and  at  the  distance 
of  two  hundred  feet  from  the  works,  the  extraordinary 
foot  and  cavalry  formed  a  line,  having  an  <^n  space 
in  their  centre  leading  to  a  gate  ;  and  on  each  flank  of 
these  troops,  spaces  were  appropriated  for  strangers  or 
supernumeraries. 

•  Lastly,  but  with  never  varying  precaution,  the 
whole  camp  was  enclosed  by  a  ditch  and  palisaded 
rampart ;  the  inner  slope  of  the  parapet  being  always 
two  hundred  feet  distant  from  the  nearest  tents  on 
every  side  of  the  square.  This  distance  was  sufficient 
to  secure  the  soldiers  from  the  annoyance  of  ordinary 
missiles,  or  from  projected  fire,  whilst  the  extent  it 
occupied,  was  very  serviceable  to  contain^  at  night,  or 
when  closely  pressed,  the  cattle,  forage,  or  spc^, 
which  the  army  might  have  collected. 

We  have  thus  concisely  given  a  description  of  the 
ordinary  Consular  or  Polybian  Camp,  as  it  issometinses 
called ;  with  respect  to  the  variation  of  figure  to  which 
we  have  alluded  when  the  force  was  greater  than  two 
legions,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  remark  that  the  shape 
was  only  altered  by  lengthening  the  skies ;  and 'that  if 
two  Consuls  acted  together^  their  armies  encamped 
opposite  to  each  other  within  the  same  boundary,  the 
situation  of  the  Consular  tents,  &c.  suflbring  occa« 
sional  modifications  according  to  partictilar  necessities. 
,   The  greatest  care  was  observed  to  keep  the  ground 
in  front  of  the  Tribunes,  clean  and  free  from  dust,  by 
sprinkling  it  with  water;  for  on  this  space  the  Romans 
passed  the  chief  part  of  their  unemployed  time.     It 
would  exceed  our  limits  to  describe  the'  other  duties 
of  a  Roman  Camp.    Polybius  and  Vegetius  have  mU 
nutely  detailed  and  commented  upon  them,  and  their 
remarks  may  be  very  instructively  perused  by  every 
military  reader;   particularly  those    portions  which 
relate  to  t^e  utility  of  this  mode  of  encampment,  in 
the  ease  and  certainty  which  the  Romans  were  always 
enabled  to  form  from  their  Camp  into  immediate 
order  of  battle  ^  for  if  any  danger  was  apparent  by  the 
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CAMP,  nature  of  the  enemy's  movements,  the  Generals,  when 
the, country  was  open,  ranged  their  infantry  directly 
injbb  three  parallel  lines  outside  of  the  encampment^ 
with  the  baggage  alternating  between  them.  In  this 
order,  with  the  cavalry  on  their  flanks,  front  or  rear, 
as  the  case  required,  they  marched  in  line ;  and  on 
whichever  point  they  were  threatened,  the  army  pre- 
sented itself  in  complete  readiness  for  action,  as  it  was 
merely  necessary  for  the  three  lines  of  infantry  to  turn 
to  the  right  or  left,  and  when  clear  of  their  baggage^ 
to  front  and  march  forward. 

Respecting  some  of  the  other  arrangements  of  a 
Consular  Camp,  neither  Polybius  nor  Vcgetius  are  suf- 
ficiently explicit  for  us  to  follow  them ;  some  anti- 
quarians have  held  it  as  an  undoubted  £etct,  that  much 
care  was  taken  that  the  sides  should  correspond  with 
the  cardinal  points ;  there  appears,  however,  very  little 
reason  to  suppose  that  much  attention  was  paid  to 
any  other  circumstances  than  the  favourable  nature 
of  the  ground,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  water,  as 
already  stated. 

In  looking  to  the  extraordinary  remains  of  the  for- 
tresses and  cities  of  Richborough,  Silchester,  Port- 
chester,  Fevensey  and  other  Roman  stations  now  ex- 
isting in  England,  it  seems  very  clear,  particularly  by 
those  of  Richborough,  that  in  the  Camps,  of  which 
these  towns  and  places  were  undoubtedly  extensions, 
four  gates  were  always  left  in  the  four  intrench ments 
which  covered  them.  The  Pratorian  gate  opened,  most 
probably,  to  the  country  from  the  centre  of  the  fronts 
the  Decuman  from  the  centre  of  the  rear,  the  Porta 
principalis  dextra,  and  the  Porta  principalis  sinistra, 
from  the  right  and  left  of  the  street  which  separated 
the  troops  from  the  ground  allotted  to  the  Tribunes 
and  Prefects. 

One  of  the  most  singular  facts  respecting  Roman 
military  discipline,  is  the  well*  authenticated  patience 
with  which  the  soldiers  undertook  long  and  fatiguing 
marches;  burthened  not  only  with  their  arms  and 
armour,  but  also  with,  their  intrenching  tools  and  all 
the  means  for  carrying  their  fortifications  into  imme- 
diate execution.  Each  soldier,  besides  the  proper 
implements  for  such  purposes,  carried  one  or  more 
round  palisades,  six  or  seven  feet  in  length  and  three 
inches  in  diameter,  the  top  or  point  of  which  was  sharp 
and  hardened  in  the  fire,  having  near  it  several  pliable 
branches  left  untrimmed,  with  which,  when  its  infe- 
rior ejLtremity  was  fixed  two  or  three  feet  in  the  earth, 
they  secured  their  line^  by  interlacing  these  flexible 
ribands  into  each  other. 

In  developing  the  subject.  Military  Enginbbring, 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  notice  more  particularly  these 
field  fortifications  of  the  ancients,  which,  as  well  as 
their  permanent  works,  resemble  in  a  very  singular 
manner  the  improvements  now  constantly  adding  to 
that  important  portion  of  the  modern  art  of  war.  The 
method  of  using  fikscines  was  certainly  very  different 
from  that  employed  at  present ;  but  the  triangular  ex- 
cavation of  the  ditch  round  the  Camp,  and  the  manner 
of  forming  the  rampart^  must  have  suggested  to  Camot 
and  other  modern  engineers,  the  rules  they  have  pub- 
lished} though  we  cannot  avoid  remarking,  that 
rapid  as  the  warlike  operations  of  the  present  age 
appear  to  be,  the  Romans  seem  to  have  excelled  us  in 
the  speed  and  certainty  with  which  they  placed  their 
Camps  under  cover  from  the  missiles  of  their  adver- 
saries; as  it  is  clear,  from  calculating  the  depth  and 


breadth  of  their  ditch,  even  when  formed  under  cir-  CAMP^ 
cumstances  which  required  increase  of  vigilance,  that 
six  hours  were  quite  sufficient  to  excavate  it,  to  form 
the  rampart  and  parapet,  and  to  plant  the  latter  with 
an  almost  impassable  line  of  continuous  palisading, 
whilst  not  more  than  six  or  eight  soldiers  were  ne- 
cessary for  the  working  party  told  off  to  each  running 
fathom. 

But  in  more  permanent  Camps,  the  Roman  generals 
usually  took  infinite  precaution  to  prevent  surprise ; 
theag^g'er  or  rampart  was  crowned  at  bow  shot  or 
smaller  distances  with  square  wooden  towers,  two  or 
three  stages  in  height.  Some  of  these  means  of  addi-> 
tional  defence  are  described  by  Caesar,  who  in  defend- 
ing his  Camp  against  the  Bellovaci,  constructed  small 
square  bastions  or  cavaliers  so  near  to  each  other  on 
the  rampart,  as  to  be  able  to  connect  them  with  para**, 
petted  bridges,  which,  with  the  towers,  were  cased 
with  mattings  of  osier,  or  hurdles.  This  with  a  double 
ditch,  offered  to  his  assailants  the  difficulties  of  expos- 
ing themselves  to  two  distinct  stages  of  the  defenders^ 
who  were  in  comparative  security  from  either  the 
plunging  or  horizontal  missiles  of  the  enemy.  Galleries^ 
similar  to  those  constructed  of  timber  above  ground, 
in  the  modem  sap,  were  also  used  by  Caesar  and  other 
Generals,  but  were  usually  placed,  as  our  modem 
splinter  proofs  or  permanent  casemates  are,  along  the 
interior  of  the  rampart.  The  fortification  of  his  Camp 
by  Caesar  in  Spain,  under  the  eyes  of  Afranius  and 
Petreius,  without  their  having  the  least  knowledge  of 
his  operations,  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  superiority  of 
this  celebrated  leader  in  every  branch  of  his  profession. 
An  attentive  perusal  of  the  writings  of  this  extraor* 
dinary  commander,  and  of  those  who  have  commented 
onhis  wars,  will  point  out  almost  innumerable  instances 
of  his  perfect  knowledge  of  castrametation  in  its  most 
extended  sense. 

Besides  these  larger  works,  small  Camps,  fortified 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  ground,  were  erected 
in  pressing  cases  in  the  vicinity  of  the  main  body,  to 
secure  a  supply  of  water,  crown  a  height,  or  defend  a 
bridge.  These  were  named  castella,  and  when  near  each 
other,  or  when  established  round  a  town  or  fortress,, 
in  order  to  cut  oft*  the  communications  with  it,  were 
connected  by  continued  intrenchments.  If  they  were 
thus  joined  to  the  chief  Camp,  the  line  which  con- 
nected them  was  called  brachium;  and  not  unfrequently 
the  Romans,  when  besieging  a  place,  constructed  liuea 
both  of  counter  and  of  circumvallation. 

In  the  ages  of  the  Republic,  when  Roman  valour 
sought  only  occasions  to  extend  its  dominion,  their 
Camps  were  usually  those  designed  for  offensive  ope-^ 
rations  5  and  as  a  recent  military  writer,  the  Baron  de 
Rogniat,  observes  in  his  considerations  on  the  Art  of 
war,  were  generally  planted  beyond  large  or  rapid 
rivers,  in  order  that  no  obstacle  or  barrier  should  exist 
between  the  legions  and  their  enemies.  Wc  have 
therefore  preferred  giving  a  fuller  developemest  of  the 
art  of  castrametation  as  practised  by  the  Romans  prior 
to  the  era  of  Augustus  Cassar,  rather  than  attending 
minutely  to  the  more  recent  account  of  Hyginusj  for,, 
although  the  Empire  was  at  its  highest  point  of  renown 
under  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  when  this  author's  brief 
and  unconnected  memoir  was  composed,  yet  as  the 
military  affairs  of  the  Romans  certainly  underwent  a 
considerable  change,  and  evinced  many  symptoms  of 
declension,  even  so  early  as  in  the  time  of  Marius,  it 
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CAMP,  wcnild  rather  iaftigue  than  amuse  the  reader  to  follow 
Hyginus,  or  his  learned  and  laborious  commentator 
Schelitts,  further  than  by  stating,  that  the  Imperial 
Camps  were  formed  in  a  somewhat  similar  style  to  the 
Consular ;  the  square  figure  being  merely  extended  to 
an  oblong,  and  a  greater  number  of  soldiers  crowded 
into  the  space  occupied  before, — as  increasing  effemi- 
nacy and  enervation  rendered  it  necessary  to  employ 
many  hands  in  performing  the  works  of  the  intrench- 
ment. 

If  the  Imperial  Camp  was  one  half  longer  than  its 
breadth,  or  in  the  ratio  of  three  to  two,  it  was  named 
catira  teriiaia,  and  usually  contained  three  legions  with 
their  auxiliaries ;  and  when  it  exceeded  this  proportion 
it  was  called  casira  cUusica,  because  a  general  souiiding 
of  the  warlike  instruments  of  music  was  necessary 
from  the  Prstorium,  as  the  bucanum  or  trumpet  could 
not  be  heard  in  the  remote  parts  of  it. 

In  this  Camp  there  were  three  divisions  or  unequal 
porticNis ;  that  in  front  of  the  Prcetorium  was  styled 
pr^ieniura,  the  next  lying  between  the  principal  street, 
and  the  via  quinlana,  and  having  the  Pnetorium  in  its 
centre,  was  called  latera  Pratarii,  and  the  remaining 
one,  beyond  the  quintana  and  behind  the  Praetorium^ . 
was  named  reteniura.  It  had  also  four  gates,  and  Hy- 
ginus  states  that  the  Decuman  was  so  named  because 
the  tenth  cohort  of  the  legion  was  encamped  near  it. 
Another  difference  also  existed  in  the  Republican 
Camps,  the  allies  were  posted  near  the  ramparts,  in 
the  Imperial  armies  they  were  enclosed  by  the  Roman 
legions  ;  probably  because,  from  the .  inmiense  extent . 
of  the  Empire,  and  the  vexatious  and  oppressive  manner 
in  which  distant  provinces  were  sometimes  governed, 
they  were  less  fit  to  be  trusted.  The  Imperial  Camps 
were  moreover  always  surrounded  by  suburbs,  con- 
taining sutlers  and  merchants,  and  to  these  suburbs 
most  of  the  cities  on  the  German  frontiers  owe  their 
Qcigin. 

It  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  to  trace  the  Roman 
system  of  castrametation  through  the  history,  of  the 
Eastern  Empire ;  we  know  that  the  unvarying  rules 
of  its  former  nature  had  long  been  dissipated  previous 
to  the  Imperial  seat  being  transferred  to  Byzantium, 
and  we  accordingly  find  that  the  circular,  oval,  and 
irregular  form,  or  in  short  any  figure,  which  suited  the 
nature  of  the  cpround  or  the  notions  of  their  leaders^ 
was  adopted  by  the  falling  Romans. 

It  would  be  equally  in  vain  to  attempt  an  eluci- 
dation of  this  subject  through  the  dark  and  melancholy 
interval,  which  followed  the  extinction  of  Roman 
power,  by  the  surrender  of  Constantinople  to  the  Mo- 
hammedans, and  we  shall  therefore  turn  our  attention 
toother  quarters,  and  even  in  so  doing  we  shall  merely 
^ance  at  the  extraordinary  remains  of  British  military 
works  which  cover  some  parts  of  the  interior  of  our , 
own  country. 

Tacitua  has  clearly  described  the  mountain  Camps, 
or  strong-holds  of  Caractacus,  and  Caesar  has  men-, 
tioned  the  lowland  fortresses.     Of  one  of  the  former 
there  are  still  existing  very  large  remains  on  the  moun- 
tain Moel  Arthur  in  Flintshire. 

The  Herefordshire  beacon,  one  of  the  most  lofty  of 
the  Malvern  hiUs,  has  also  another  extensive  British. 
Camp  tolerably  perfect;  and  there  is  another  near 
Braff  in  Staffoi^hire,  on  the  summit  of  a  hill,  having 
two  deep  ditches,  with  a  strong  rampart  formed  of 
stones.    Mr.  Gough  supposes  also  that  the  very  sin- 


gular ancient  Camp  near  Clun  in  Shropshire,  was  the  CAllP. 
great  rallying  Camp  of  Caractacusj  it  is  situated  on ' 
the  point  of  a  great  hill,  and  so  judiciously  placed  as 
to  be  accessible  only  on  one  side,  with  very  profound 
double  ditches  excavated  from  the  solid  rock  on  the 
northern  front,  whilst  on  the  east  it  is  impregnable 
from  the  nature  of  the  ground,  and  on  the  south,  for 
the  same  reason,  there  appears  but  one  ditch.  The 
entrance  is  on  the  west  with  double  works  to  defend 
it,  and  on  the  south-west  it  has  even  treble  fortifica- 
tions. Wales  presents  many  other  such  Camps,  the 
names  and  nature  of  which  it  would  exceed  our  limita 
to  detail. 

Even  in  North  and  South  America,  many  hill-forts 
of  an  unknown  date  are  frequently  discovered.  Ulloa 
mentions  several  in  the  latter  country,  and  it  may  not 
perhaps  be  wrong  to  class  the  fortresses  of  the  Incas 
and  their  astonishing  military  roads,  amongst  the  most 
curious  of  the  irregular  plans  of  encampment  devised 
by  imcultivated  nations. 

Our  information  concerning  the  military  works  of 
the  middle  ages,  is  too  uncertun^  as  well  as  too  unin«  ^ 
teresting,  to  have  much  reliance  placed  upon  it,  we 
shall  therefore  turn  our  attention  to  its  revival  and 
renovation  in  more  recent  times.  We  must,  however, 
not  forget  to  mention,  as  a  very  singular  fact,  that  of 
all  the  nations  who  have  had  the  means  or  the  oppor- 
tunity of  profiting  by  the  Roman  discipline,  the  Turks 
have  been  the  only  ones  who  have  imitated  it,  by  con- 
stantly intrenching  their  Camps,  or  by.  palisading 
them,  and  as  their  mode  of  executing  the  latter  species  ' 
of  defence  is  novel,  we  shall  briefly  .explain  it. 

In  forming  their  palisaded  Camps,  the  Turks  use 
beams  nearly  twice  as  large  as  those  employed  by  the 
Romans,  which  they  closely  connect  together  and 
pierce  with  loop  holes.  These  kind  of  fortifications 
they  call  palavhas,  and  they  were  copied  with  great 
success  by  the  French  at  Dresden  in  1813,  as  the  army  of 
the  Allies  in  vain  attempted  to  force  them,  experiencing 
at  the  same  time  an  immense  loss ;  the  cannon  shot 
having  in  general  passed  through  the  timbers  without 
breaking  them,  or  effecting  a  practicable  breach.  On 
searching  the  history  of  comparatively  recent  wars^ 
we  find  that  the  honour  of  reviving  the  art  of  encamp* 
ment  may  be  most  justly  conceded  to  Frederick  the 
Great,  who,  in  imitatfon  of  the  Romans,  generally 
surrounded  his  Camp  with  works,  and  pitched  his 
tents  in  such  order  that  the  Prussian  army  was  always 
ready  at  a  moment's  notice  to  form  into  immediate 
order  of  battle. 

In  fact,  as  Napoleon  has  stated  in  his  Memoirs,  the 
whole  secret  of  the  modern  art  is  this,  that  since  the 
invention  of  cannon  has  obliged  the  leaders  of  armies 
to  extend  the  order  of  battle,  and  to  prevent  troops  from 
being  too  closely  pressed  together,  they  should  always^ 
whether  under  canvass,  hutted,  in  bivouac,  or  even 
when  merely  reposing  on  the  ground,  be  so  situated 
that  they  may  be  uniformly  in  readiness  to  form  in. 
one,  two,  or  three  lines,  as  may  be  judged  most  ad  van* 
tageous. 

The  knowledge  of  proper  positions,  and  the  being 
able  to  sei^e  at  once  on  them,  constitutes,  with  .firm- 
ness and  self-possession,  the  best  features  in  a  General's 
character  ;  the  minor  details  of  tracing  out  the  front 
and  depth  of  a  Camp  devolve  on  inferior  officers,  and 
are  not  beyond  the  reach  of  the  most  moderate  capa- 
city }  in  factj  the  .soldiers  of  theqaselves  would  readily 
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CAIM^.    pTaee  fheir  tent*  or  Rots  in  exeelLent  order,  if  tliey 

rxMPAG  °**^^^y  T^^  ^^^^  ""O"  »»  *^e  l«c  in  which  it  was 
NA  DI  "  "f****^^  ^^T  »houM  act,  and  then  set  up  their  tcm- 
ROMA.     V^rvLTj  dwellinga  at  given  distances  behind  them. 

In  mo^m  wsriiire  there  ore  rarious  modes  of  exer* 
cfoing  this  art,  which  may  be  properly  dirided  nnder 
the  two>  general  heads  of  mfrenched  and  open  Camps, 
The  former  are  chiefly  employed  in  active  warfare 
before  a  besieged  place,  when  a  smaller  army  is  act- 
ii^  in  presence  of  a  larger  one,  or  when  an  important 
base  line  of  operations  is*  taken  up,  with  a  view  to 
fistnre  reavlts. 

The  latter  is  used  when  an  array  is  merely  in  ob- 
servation, in  march,  covering  a  ccmvoy,  or  collecting 
in  an  enemy's  country,  as  well  as  whe»  in  peaceable 
oeeupetion  of  it,  or  at  such  times  as  it  is  uaueuibted'  of 
home  for  exercise  or  for  health. 

The  words  Offetawe  Camp  are  vsed  by  some  writers, 
without  much  regard  either  to  grammaticai  construe- 
tion  or  to  reason  \  as  that  which  implies  security  aend 
rest,  the  chief  object  in  posting  troops  in  a  Camp, 
cannot  be  coupled  with  another  term  whose  meaning 
aadf  end  is  activity  and  annoyance.  Defermve  Camps 
are  Included  under  the  first  head,  and  we  totally  reject 
the  other  innumerable  terms  which  have  hitherto  been 
invented  to  swell  the  bulk  of  Essays  on  this  subfect^ 
but  which  are  unknown  to  military  men. 

Unintrenched  encampments,  when  made  imder 
ftff VIII  able  circumESiances^  such  as  in  the  peaceable 
oeenpation  of  a  country,  or  at  home,  are  usually.  In 
the  British  service,  traced  out  on  elevated  ground 
favourably  disposed  for  defonce,  and  ailoundii^  with 
OMBmunications  for  water  and  supplies.  They  re- 
semble the  Roman  CampSj  inasmuch  as  they  are  regu* 
lariy  formed  into  streets,  and  as  the  soldiers  are  always 
in  front,  the  Subalterns  behind  them,  the  Captains  next, 
and  the  Field  Officers  in  the  rear.  The  depth  allowed 
for  a  regiment  of  infontry  of  nine  companies,  lOO  men 
each,  is  usually  390  yards  from  the  Serjeants  tents  to 
the  rear,  whilst  its  front  is  900  yards  long,  including 
the  two  battalion  g^ns  if  such  are  attached.  For  the 
cavalry,  which  arm  is,  however,  very  seldom  under 
canvass,  a  squadron  is  aRowed  120  feet  for  its  front, 
and  about  400  in  depth,  and  lOO  yards  of  interval  is 
generally  given  for  the  space  between  each  regiment. 

The  Hue  usually  encamp  by  regiments,  and  in  their 
rear  the  cooking  places,  sutlers  bootlM^  and  other 
acrompaitiments  are  placed. 

of  sappers  and  miners  are  usually  encamped 
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with  their  horses,  pontoons  and  stores^  near  the  msam  CAMP 
body  of  the  army,  and  i»  a  convenient  situatioa  for  -- 
easy  access  to  the  whole  space  occupied.  Tiie  park  ^^^^^ 
of  artiltery  is  eitiier  in  the  rear  of  the  centre,  and  in 
front  of  the  reserve,  or  at  any  other  part  of  the  rear 
which  array  be  most  fovourabie  for  the  site  of  their 
Camp,  which  is  a  large  space  aQotted  for  the  guns;, 
waggons,  stores,  ball-cartrii%e,  carts,  and  spare  ao^ 
munition,  he.  If  the  artiUery  cottected  with  as  arm^ 
is  ten  or  twelve  companies  strong,  they  usually  nrake 
their  park  as  follows.  A  square  of  about  9<K>  or 
1000  feet  being  given  and  pickctted  out,  will  contain 
from  eighty  to  100  pieces  dF  cannon,  twenty  or  thirty 
howiCaers,  four  forges,  400  waggom,  ^500  horses,  and 
from  IS  to  160O  gunners,  who  also  act  as  drivers ;  as 
the  artillery,  according  to  recent  alterations,  have  no 
regukir  corp»  of  drivers,  the  gunners  being  trataed  ta 
both  duties.  Tlie  quarter  guards  are  ranged  an  the 
two  extremities  of  the  front,  with  a  main  guavd  be- 
tween them.  The  olReers  and  men  are  then  rnrini|iid 
on  each  flank  of  the  lines  of  waggons,  gUBS>  aad 
bfywitzers,  on  the  rear  of  which  theeonunissBriat  aad 
civilians  attached  to  the  park  are  statkmed ;  the  Coat- 
manding  Officer  s  nuyrqaeeis  in  the  rear  of  the  centre  ef 
the  guns  and  waggons,  and  the  horses  in  lines  in  rear 
of  the  whole.  Oa  tnth  flank  of  the  horses,  the  su^ 
lers  are  allowed  to  erect  their  booths,  and  the  forges 
are  placed  behind  the  Camp  in  sight  of  the  rear  guard. 

The  most  important  part  of  the  duty  of  an  officer 
who  is  charged  with  tracing  out  a  Camp,  is,  therefore, 
always  to  bear  in  mind  that  whatever  ntMy  he  the 
order  of  battle  chosen  by  the  General,  wbetiwr  in  two, 
three,  or  more  lines,  he  must  give  the  Camp  the  saoMe 
length  of  firottt  that  the  traeps  occupy  when  dnwitn^ 
in  such  order,  whatever  may  be  the  width  or  depth  of 
the  file.  That  he  causes  them  to  eneamp  by  regiments. 
and  squadrons,  that  the  bread  wagons  and  bakin|ir 
ovens  are  as  near  as  possible  to  the  rear,  and  that 
there  is  eYerj  facility  for  procuring  water.  The  de- 
fbisive  measures  are  usually  the  care  of  another  branch, 
of  the  service,  and  are  generally  arranged  previously^ 
to  setting  down  the  Camp. 

So  considerable  a  portion  of  the  deseriptioa  of  io* 
trenching  Caa^  comes  naturaUy  under  the  head  e# 
FoaYirrcATiON,  that  we  ncMSt  refer  the  reader  to  tlmt. 
article,  contenting  ourselves  at  present  with  two  or 
three  of  the  profiles  osed  formerly  and  at  present  in 
similar  dperutioasi.  See  plate  33,  Misedlanies. 


CAMPAGNA  DI  ROMA,  or  the  TxaairoaT  or 
llovx,  is  one  of  the  States  of  the  Church,  joining  the 
Kingdom  of  Naples,  washed  on  the  south  by  the  Tus- 
can sea,  and  bounded  on  the  north  by  II  Fatrimonio 
dl  St.  Tittto  h  Sabina.  It  comprises  the  greater 
part  of  the  ancient  Latium^  and  varies  from  fifty  to 
seventy  miles  in  length,  and  from  forty  to  sixty  in 
hieadth.  This  Province  was  anciently  one  of  the 
riehest  tracts  in  Europe,  but  is  now  little  more  than  a 
descrfate  waste.  The  Pontine  Marshes  occupy  a  large 
space  of  the  south-east^  and  fill  the  air  with  a  pesti- 
lential vapour,  vMeh  renders  the  climate  of  all  the 
contigooBS  districts  yery  m^healthy.    The  fonnation 


of  the  Campagna  is  eonaidend  as  entirely  vidcasiic, 
and  the  soil  is  in  general  rich ;  but  it  wants  cBltiiv»- 
tfam  to  render  it  pibliic  in  usefol  products.  Some 
attempts  have  lately  been  made  for  its  improvement  j 
one  of  which  is  a  grand  road  through  the  middle  of 
the  Pontine  Marshes;  but  until  a  proper  system  o€ 
drainage  be  adopted^  little  amdioraticm  can  he  ex* 
pected.  After  the  incorporation  of  Campagna  with 
the  French  Empire  in  1810,  it  formed  the  greater  port 
of  the  Department  of  Rome.  Thechief  Townaof  this 
Province,  exclusive  of  Rome,  with  their  pcipnlstioB 
are  the  followiag :  vis. 
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Towm.  Population. 

TivoTi 14,000 

Vellctri '.,  .  12,000 

Frascati ^   9,000 

Terracina 9,000 

Ostia 4,000 

Palestrina 3,000 

Albano 2,400 

CAlfPAIN,  1     See  duMPAaon.    "  Playh^  at  foot 

CA''MPi«DD,«.JbaIL  Norf**  Grose,  Perhaps  fnun 
I2ie  A.  S.  campiau,  to  oontend.  See  Camp. 

CAMPANULA,  m  Botany^  a  genus  of  tlie  class  Pen- 
order  Mamogtfmas  natural  onder  Campanulacem. 
ic  chamcter :  coroUa  bell-shiffted,  the  bottom  of 
tobe  enclosed  with  broad  .Talves  benring^  tlie  uta- 
3   stig^ma  three-cleft;  capsule  inferiofi  gaping 
rntk.  lateral  pores. 

This  genus  contains  two  liundred  and  thirty  species, 
jDid  numerous  varieties,  natives  of  various  parts  of 
both  hemispheres.  Eight  species  are  natives  of  £ng- 
fefld. 

CABCPANULARIA,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  the  class 
JP^hfpi,  order  Vaginati  of  LamardL.  Generic  character: 
.IKilypary  plant-sAiaped,  fiUfoem,  branched,  homj; 
Jbiwicfaea  tabular ;  cops  campannlate,  toothed  at  the 
aanrgin,  aopported  on  long  tMtuous  peduncles. 

The  Ganpaimlance  have  considerable  relation  to  the 
IgBltiB  Sertiiana,  -widi  vhich  they  were  ooBsbined  by 
lannseus;  they  are,  however,  readily  diatingnished  by 
^w  twigs  not' being  toothed -at  the  stdeff  bv  the  IHtle 
*aesaile  copa.  Jii  CampmmlaruB  the  ci^s  instead  of 
'feeing  attached  knmediatrly  to  the  stem,  are  supported 
«n  Jpat-stalks,  which  ace  of  tionsiderable  length,  and 
4PBtnous  at  the  base.  Sertularia,  Feriiciliaki,  aadJDiehg^ 
•tola.  Lob.  belong  to  :tius  gemis. 

CAMPBELTOWN,  a  tomi  of  Scotknd,  in  Atgylfr- 
,  with  a  good  faaihour;  in  the  ibrm  of  a  crescent, 
about  two  miles  in  length,  and  completeiy  shehered 
bf  the  surrounding  hUls.  The  nifaabitants  are  em- 
^jdioyttd  in  the  herring  iishery,  in  .the  cotton  dsanofac- 
4ose,  ia  tambouring  muslin,  and  in  trade.  Laa^ 
quantities  of  coals  are  found  within  :a  few  miles,  as 
iwtell  as  fullers*,  earth,  or  rather  a  species  of  soap  rook. 
•Campbeltown  is  very  favourably  sttuatedfor  oommnni- 
cation  both  with  Iielaad  and  the  river  Clyde.  In  the 
the  year  1701,  it  was  created  a  Royal  Burgh,  and  -naw 
enaiieB  with  those  of  Ayr,  Irvine,  Inverary,  and  Roth- 
aiy  in  returning  a  Member  to  the  ImperiaTParliament. 
At  the  last  census,  the  population  of  the  fiurgh  was 
-6445,  but  that  of  the  whole  parish  indudad  9016 
indnddoals.  Campbeltown  is  about  thirty  miles  wsst  of 
Ayr,  in  lat.  55°  2^  K.  long.  5^  34'  W. 

€AMP£ACUY,  a  seaport  of  Mexico,  situated  on  a 

^mf^ai  the  «ame  name,  on  tlie  west  coast  of  the  Pro- 

'^oee  of  Merida  or  Yucatan.    When  this  town  was 

taken  by  the  Spaniards,  it  is  said  to  have  contained 

:8000  'houses,  many  of  them  well-built  of  stone,  rand  in- 

rterspersed  wdth  several  nmnuments  of  Indian  art.    It 

^WOB  '£»r  a  long  linw  the  .principal  place  of  resort  for 

Jogwood,  which  grew  plentifully  in  the  neighbourhood, 

'iiU.llie  Sriiifih  liusded  and  out  it  in  (he  peninsula.  The 

town  is  defended  by  a  castle,  but  has  been  seveml 

4imM  taken  and  plundered.    The  harbour  is  large  hut 

shallow,  and  the  .principal  branch  of  its  trade  now  con- 

aists  in  escporting  .the  wax  uf  Yucatan.    It  has  also  a 

iaBnufiu:tory>  of  cotton,  and  a  population  of  about  6060 

individuals.    Lot.  19^  5a'  1^.  long.  90°  31^  W. 


CA'MPHIHE,  i?.A      «.   _«.^^.     T-*    -«««L«-r     JF^ 
r^'u^oot.,.  «         I      Fr.  campArc;    Let.  €ompAor«,    phire. 
CA  MPHiaE,  n.       I  ^hich  Vossitts  thinks  is  from  the        ~ 
Ca  iiPHOBAXE,  or  f  Hebrew.  CAMRUP. 


And  albeit  the  people  «re  most  lewd  yet  the  coQtry  is  exeeed- 
'Sng  good,  abounding  with  all  cOmoditlea,  as  Aeah,  ooxne,  aoe, 
•  aUoer,  gold,  wood  of  aloes,  ccanphire,  and  many  other  things. 

Haklufft,    VoffngCf  ifc,  OdoriauL 

And  eats  ohaste  lettioe,  and  drinks  poppy-seedj 
And  smells  at  camphire  fasting. 

Hall.    SaUretg  sat  17. 

Or  live,  like  «  Carthusian,  on  poor  John, 

Then  bathe  myself  night  by  night  in  marble  dew^ 

And  use  no  soap  but  campkire'balU. 

Maainger.     The  Otutrdian,  act  iii.«c.  1. 

Wash-balls  perfumed,  camphired,  and  plidn,  shaU  restore  com- 
plexions to  that  degree,  that  a  country  fox-hunter  who  uses  them, 
shall  in  a  week's  time  look  mMx  a  cooitly  and  afiable  paleness, 
witbaiit  using  the  bagnio  or  copping.  Tatltr,  }io,  101. 

Then  having  formerly  tried  that  oil  of  vitriol  would  easily  mix 

*with  oommon  oil,  we  tried  also,  by  ahakiog  the  saline  and  om- 

phoraie  liquors  together,  to  uwte  them,  and  easily  confounded 

them  into  one  high  coloured  liquor,  which  seemed  very  uniform, 

and  coaUnucd  bo  ^at  least  as  to  sense)  for  many  hours. 

Boyle,    Huivry  offirwmem,  pttrt'4i. 


.  The  more,  -coirect  orthography  of  this  word  from  its 
Latin  derivation  would  be  Camphor,  l>ut  we  have 
'Classed  it  accerdivg  to  our  more  numerous  authonties. 
•«Campbire  is  a  vegetable,  concrete,  white,  semitrans- 
-parent,  brittle  substance  j  of  a  cr3rstalline  texture,  uno- 
4uous  to  the  touch,  with  ui  odour  resembling  that  of 
•rosemary,  and  a  bitter,  aromatic^,  pungent  flavour.  It  is 
^rolatile  in  atnoistaBd  warm  air }  combines  with  vitrio- 
lic, jutric  and  acetic  acids,  alcohol,  oils,  resins,  bal- 
.samsand  ether.  It  readily  inflames  with  copious  fames. 
Its  specific  gravity  iff  0*996 

Camphtreis  the  produce  of  certain  trees  in  Borneo, 
JSumatra,  and  Japan.  The  Laurus  Camphora  is  that 
<which  supplies  the  European  xnarkets.  The  Camphice 
is  found  in  perpendicular  veins  near  the  centre  of  the 
Itree,  or  in  its  J&nots,  and  the  same  4ree  exudes  a  fluid 
^termed  Oil  of  Camphive.  The  Venetians  formerly  mo- 
nopolised -the  pwAcation  of  Comphire.  The  Dutch 
-sfterwardfi  practised  the  artsuccessfuUy ;  and  its  refine- 
ment is  now  carried  on  in  England,  although  the  process 
is  professedly  kept  secret.  Employed  in  medicine, 
'Camphire  is  a  •stimulant,  a  sudorific,  and  a  powerful 
.antiseptic.  Artificial  Camphire  has  been  produced 
'from  nil  of  turpentine  and  muriatic  acid. 

CAMPHOROSMA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  claos 

Tetrandria,  order  JIfoftogynia,  natural  order  Chenopodcie, 

Generic  character:    calyx  pitcher-shaped,  four-cleft, 

alternate  segments  small  -,  corolla  none  3  capsule.one- 

•  seeded. 

Five  species,  natives  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

CAMRUP,  {Cdmaii^,  the  form  o/Deiire)  was  the  j^^^^ 
name  of  a  large  State  in  the  ancient  geography  of  the 
Hindtis,  extending  from  the  river  Corotoya  and  the 
confines  of  Matsya,  on  the  west  -to  Dicdrb&sini,  ^ 
temple  which  forms  the  •boundary  of  Ash4m<oa  the 
>east.  It  therefiore  comprehended  the  whole  of  Asani7 
and  was  iiir  more  exten^ive  thanthecountry  which  now 
bears  its  name.  On  the  porth  it  extended  to  the  hills 
of  B*htltdn,  and  on  the  south  was  bounded  by  theLuk'- 
'hiya  river,  a  branch  of  the  Brahm&-putra  which  sepa- 
rated it  from  Banga,  (Bengal.)  It  therefore  compre- 
hended not  only  the  Province  called  C4mr^p,  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Ashdm,  but  the  districts  of  Ranga-pdr 
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CAMRW.  and  Ranga-matd,  part  of  Moimensing'h  and  Srfhatta, 
(Sdhet)   m  Bengal,  and  Manf-par,  Jaintiya,  and  Cfi- 
ch6r,  beyond  the  limite  of  the  British  territory.    It 
figures  as  a  sort  of  Cytherea  in  the  Indian  legends,  and 
fieems  to  have  been  the  source  of  the  magic  and  in- 
cantations,— the  bloody  rites  and  mysterious  sacrifices, 
accompanied  by  banquets,  in  which  the  victims  are  de- 
voured,— ^which  are  prescribed  in  the  Tantras,  a  set  of 
texts  justly  suspected  and  disclaimed   by  the  most 
orthodox  Hindiis,  but  much  admired  and  followed  by 
many  Br&hmans,  especially  those  of  Bengal.     The 
vast  remains  of  roads,  tanks,  temples,  and  other  public 
works  seem  to  indicate  that  this  country  enjoyed  a 
better  form  of  Government  anciently  than  it  has  in 
later  times.    From  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  to 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Moghuls  made 
continued  but  unsuccessful  attempts  at  the  conquest  of 
Cimrdp.    At  the  latter  period,  towards  the  close  of 
Acbdr*s  reign,  they  gained  a  permanent  possession  of 
its  western  districts,  whicb  they  formed  into  four  divi- 
sions, and  named  the  Utar-ctU,  Dek'hin-ctil,  Bengal 
ITitimf,  and  Cdmrdp. 

.  The  latter  now  forms  the  western  and  most  impor- 
tant Province  of  the  Kingdom  of  Ashdm,  or  Ahdm  as 
the  natives  call  it.    It  was  wrested  from  the  Musul- 
mans  early  in  the  reiffn  of  Adrengzib.    It  extends 
from   the  boundary  of  the  British  territory  to   the 
neighbourhood  of  the  celebrated  temple  of  the  middle 
Camak'hya,  (Camacshya)  in  26**  S6f  N.  lat.  and  92** 
Sfi'  £.  long,  and  is  about  130  miles  lon^  on  the  nor- 
thern, and  109  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Brahm&^ 
putra,  as  the  Ashdmese  territory  does  not  extend  so 
far  westward  on  the  latter,  as  on  the  former  side  of 
the  river.    Its  breadth  varies  from  thirty  to  fifty  miles. 
The  Ddnsfri  river,  which  falls  into  the  Brahmi-putra, 
103  miles  above  CkSy&l-pdr^,  is  the  eastern  boundary 
of  Cimrdpf  on  the  northern  side  of  that  stream.    Just 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Ddnsirf,  the  Brahm&^putra 
divides  into  two  branches ;  the  northern  and  largest 
of  which  bears  the  same  name,  the  southern  is  called 
Colong,  they  reunite  at  Caj<5li-muk'h,    ninety  miles 
lower  down,  and  thus  form  an  island  five  days  journey 
in  length.  About  half  of  this  island  belongs  to  the  Pro- 
vince of  C&rordp.  Low  hills  covered  with  woods,  and  a 
great  extent  of  rich  lowland,  altogether  forming  an 
area  of  about  4000  square  miles,  midce  up  the  whole  of 
this  Province.  Apart  on  the  north  of  the  Brahrod-putra, 
which  is  farmed  out  to  Zeraind&rs,  who  have  no  here- 
ditary claim,   is  in  a  very  wretched  condition.    The 
remainder,  which  is  held  by  Rdj&s,  or  by  officers  of 
the  Ashimese  Government,  is  in  a  much  better  state. 
The  Phucon,  or  Governor  of  the  Province,  is  the  fifth 
officer  in  the  State ;  his  Council  is  formed  by  six  infe- 
rior officers  bearing  the  same  title.   All  the  intercourse 
with  the  Government  of  Bengal  is  usually  intrusted  to 
him.    The  territory  under  his  jurisdiction  consists  for 
the  most  part  of  lands  granted  in  fee  to  p&yics,  or 
fcodal  tenants,  for  various  personal  services;  and  a 
considerable  portion  of  it  is  possessed  by  Rdjds,  whose 
dignity  is  hereditary.    The  remainder  was  formed  into 
perganahs  by  the  Musulman   Government,  assigned 
as  pious  endowments  for  temples,  &c.  or  reserved  as 
a  Royal  demesne. 

The  R&jds  are  the  original  petty  chiefs  of  the  coun- 
try, and  they  hold  their  lands  on  a  tenure  very  similar 
to  that  of  the  great  landholders  under  thefeodal  system. 
There  are  ten  of  these  chiefs  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
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Brahmd-putra,  seven  of  whom  are  Girds  of  the  same  CAMRUi 
inoe  as  those   mountaineers,  whose   peculiar  habits 
have  been  noticed  in  the  Asiatic  Researches,  (i.  17) 
but  most  of  themi  have  been  converted  to  the  Brihma- 
mcal  faith.     One  of  them  is  a  M^ch,  and  another  a 
^h  i  these,  therefore,  beloiijg:  to  two  other  powerful 
tribes  estabhshed  on  the  north-eastern  confines  of 
Bengal.    The  Rfijd  of  Dorog  is  the  only  one  whose 
lands  are  on  the  north  side  of  the  river ;  he  is  of  the 
KAjvan^I,  or  Royal  race,  and  is  much  respected :  his  ter- 
ntory  contains  1200  farms  of  about  fourteen  acres  each. 
The  perganahs  are  let  for  a  period  of  years,  from 
one  to  ^ve,  to  a  Chaud'hurf,  who  pava  a  certain  rent  • 
one  half  m  money,  the  other  in  kind,  without  acquir' 
mg    any  hereditary  right.      These  landholders  are 
precisely  on  the  same  footing  as  the  Zemind4rs  in  the 
rest  of  HindtistAn  were  under  the  Moghul  Government. 
There  are  thirteen  "Perganahs  on  the  north,  and  only  four 
on  the  south  side  of  theBrahmd-putra.     1.  Bausi,  2. 
Bara-nagar,  3.  Bara-Fhag,  4.  Bojani,  5.  Bara-k'hyotrl, 
6.  Ch  hota-k  hyotri,  7.  Congor-l'hag.  8.  Purbaoar,  9. 
Poschimpar,   10.  Bongsbr,  11.  Mohul,   12.  Cdch'h4r£ 
Mohul,  13.  Pati-Dorong,  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the 
other,   1.  Ch'hoyani,  2.  Baronti,  3.  Chamuriya,  and  4. 
Nagar-b(r4.  The  revenue  of  the  assessed  lands  received 
by  the  Government,  amounts  to  32000  rupees  (^MOOO.) 
a  year.  The  peasantry  are  so  oppressed  by  these  tenants 
of  the  crown,   that  many  have  emigrated  into  the 
Company's  territory. 

According  to  information   obtained  about  fiit^en 
years  ago,-iV  of  the  whole  Province  were  WAste,  consist- 
ing of  rivers,  marshes,  and  rocky  hills  j  the  remainder 
was  fiilly  cultivated  j  ^  were  assigned  to  the  main- 
tenance of  public  charities  -,  Vr  was  held  by  Zemin^ 
d4rs,  (Chaud'huris;)  and  -^  formed    the  Royal  de- 
mesne.   80,000  pdyics,  the  number  of  men  furnished 
by  the  landholders  to  the  King,  would  at  the  usual 
allowance  require  about  1743  square  miles  of  arable 
land  for  their  support  j  and  that,  added  to  the  reserve 
lands,  would  amount  to  2178  square  miles,  the  quan- 
tity assigned  to  p&yics  for  public  services,  which  is 
about  one  half  of  all  the  kmd  in  the  Province.    The 
sum,  therefore,  in  round  numbers,  will  be  4000  square 
-miles  J  and  as  that  is  only  ^  of  the  whole  territory, 
the  total  extent  would  be  6400  square  miles  ,•  but  this 
account  is  probably  exaggerated,  and   4000  square 
miles  would  come  nearer  to  the  truth.     Gdhati,  where 
the  Phucon  resides,  is  the  Capital  j  it  was  formerly  the 
residence  of  B'hagadatta,  Sovereign  of  C&mrdp,  and  is 
inN.  lat,  26°  9',  about  seventy  miles  east  of  Gdy41-p&i^. 
it  is  now  a  very  wretched  place.    At  the  junction  of 
Ddnsfrf  and  the  Brahmi-putra,  thirty-two  miles  in  a 
straight  line  from  Gdhati,  gold  dust  is  found  in  the 
sand  of  the  river.    There  is  also  a  mine  called  Paker- 
guri,  and  the  annual  receipts  from  the  ore  amount  to 
about  18,000  rupees,  (^2500.) 
*  The  principal  tribes  are,  1.  the  Cdlitas,  who  are 
considered  by  the  Brdhmans  as  pure  Hindtis  of  the 
S6dra  caste.    2.  The  Cdch,  who  are  looked  upon  as 
belonging  to   a   lower  class.     3.  The  Nodiyals,  or 
Ddm,  who  are  Ml^ch*has,  or  infidels.    3.  The  Helu- 
za-keyots,  who  are  husbandmen  and  pure  Hindi!u.    4. 
The  Keyots,  who  are  fishermen  and  Ml^ch'has.     5. 
The  Mdriyans,  apparently  of  Bengalese  origin,  but 
nevertheless  infidels.    6.  Rab'has.    7.  M^ch.    8.  C4- 
ch'h&rls;  and  9.  Gards,  who  are  almost  in  a  savage 
state,  few  of  them  having  embraced  the  Hindi!  faith 
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AiaUP.  There  are  manv  Musulmans  in  this  Province,  but  they 
--      are  more  than  half-idolaters,  and  are  disowned  by  their 
CAN.     stricter  brethren.     The  temple  of  Camacshya  at  Ni- 
ttchal,  near  G6hati,  is  frequented  as  a  place  of  pilgri- 
mage by  the  Hindils. 

Rice,  mustard-seed  for  oil,  pulse,  pepper,  betle- 
nut*.  tobacco,  opium,  sugar-cane,  pom^ranates,  cro' 
talaria  juncea,  corchorus,  and  urtica  nivea  for  rope, 
ate  the  principal  vegetable  productions.  Silk-worms 
are  reared  in  great  quantities  ;  those  fed  on  the  mul- 
berry are  the  least  common.  A  kind  of  laurel  and 
the  Pabna  Christi,  are  the  plants  most  used  for  feeding 
s3k-worms  in  C&mnilp.  Oxen  are  the  labouring 
cattle,  sheep  are  very  scarce,  and  poultry  not  very 
common  ;  there  are  no  asses,  and  few  horses. 

The  women  are  the  principal  silk-weavers  j  and 
little  attention  is  paid  to  distinction  of  caste.  The  art 
of  dying  and  printing  chintz  is  quite  unknown.  Turning 
and  mat-making  seem  to  have  been  learned  from  the 
Chinese.  No  one  but  the  King  is  allowed  to  use  bricks, 
so  that  the  brick-makers  are  not  numerous.  Shoes  also 
are  a  luxury,  which  can  only  be  enjoyed  by  a  special 
license  from  the  Court  j  hence  the  paucity  of  shoe- 
makers. Butchers,  bakers,  and  tailors  there  are  none. 
All  the  domestics  are  slaves,  and  these  are  numer- 
ous. The  poor  sell  their  children,  or  mortgage  their 
own  persons.  A  small  number,  about  100  annually, 
are  exported  into  Bengal.  The  girls  are  sold  to  pro- 
curesses i  and  from  thirty  to  forty  shillings  is  the 
common  price.  A  C<5ch  boy  seUs  for  sixty  shillings, 
and  a  Cdlita  for  twice  that  sum.  Slaves  of  infidel 
(Mlech'ha)  tribes  are  exported  into  N<$r&,  and  thence 
to  Ava,  as  is  supposed. 

Hamilton's  Hindostan,  ii.  749  -,  Dr.  Hamilton,  (Bu- 
chanan) Account  of  Assam  ;  Annals  of  Orient.  Lit,  19S. 

CAN,  V.  Goth,  kunnan ;  A.  S.  can,  cennan ;  Sw.  G. 
Jumna ;  Dutch  and  Ger.  kennen.  Ibre  says,  to  ex- 
perience by  the  senses,  to  feel ;  sensUms  experiri,  sen" 
tire.  It  is  spoken  of  idl  the  senses,  imprimis,  of  the 
smell,  as  the  Fr.  sentir.  Wachter,  first,  scire,  nosse, 
(to  know,  to  understand,)  sive  intellectu,  sive  usu  et 
etperientid  .•  second,  posse,  valere,  to  be  able ;  a  sense, 
(or  signification,)  he  remarks,  transferred  from  know- 
ledge to  power. 

Id  Scotch,  to  ken  is  still  in  common  use.  In  English, 
can  is  used  merely  as  a  grammatical  auxiliary. 

Know  hym  wel  yf  ]>ow  kantt,  and  kep  ^  fro  bem  alle 
)at  loyyep  hure  lordships.    Piers  PkuhmaH.  VUion,  p  •  26. 

I  am  rimes  of  Robin  Hood  and  Randal  eari  of  Chester. 

Id,  in  Ritson's  Metrical  Romances, 

But  Chancer  (thongli  he  can  bat  lewedly 
On  metres  and  on  riming  craftily) 
Hatb  sayd  bem,  in  swicbe  English  as  be  can. 
Of  olde  time,  as  knowetb  many  a  man. 

Chaucer,    The  Man  ef  Lowes,  Prologue,  r,  4467. 

Hir  name  is  murmnre  and  compleint. 
There  can  no  man  bir  cbere  peint, 
To  sette  a  glad  semblant  tberin. 

Gower,     Con/,  Am,  book  i.  fol.  15. 

For  this  seedetyme  lastetk  eaen  tyl  the  worldes  ende :  and 
they  also  as  helpers  of  Jesu  Christe,  be  sowiers,  sane  al  onelye 
that  they  sowe  not  their  ownc  sede,  but^sacbe  as  Cbriste  deliuered 
TBio  them.  And  becaose  that  sede  is  celestiall,  it  can  in  no 
wyse  be  oocriayed  or  oppressed.  UdaU.    Mori,  cb.  ir. 

But  than  be  speaketb  so  sanorlie  thereof,  that  it  well  appereth 
of  bys  vyse  wordes  be  neyther  eanneth  anye  skill  thereof,  nor 
neoer  eXt  in  the  boose.  Sir  Thomas  More,  fol.  301. 

Wbat  knowest  thou  y*  we  know  not  ?  What  knoweat  tbott 
bat  we  can  the  same.  Bible,  1551.    Job,  cb.  xr. 
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Cam,  often  used  for  gan  or  h^an,  in  old  writers. 

With  gentle  words  be  can  her  fairely  greet. 

And  bad  say  on  the  secret  of  her  hart. 
Then  sighing  soft,  I  learn  that  little  sweet. 

Oft  tempre'd  is  (quoth  she)  with  muchell  smart. 
Spenser.    Faerie  Queene,  book  i.  can.  4.  st.  46. 

Whom  till  to  riper  yeeres  be  gan  [some  ed.  can]  aspire, 
Hee  nursed  vp  in  life  and  manners  wilde, 
£mongst  wilde  beasts  and  woods,  from  lawes  of  men  eadlde. 

Id.  Jb.  book  i.  can.  6.  si.  23. 

Witb  fure  adventure,  when  Cambello  spide, 
Pull  lightly,. ere  bimselfe  be  could  recouer 

From  dangers  dread  to  ward  his  naked  side. 
He  can  let  driue  at  bim  with  all  his  power. 

Jd.  lb.  book  ir.  can.  3.  st  20.^ 

And  more  than  that,  she  promist  that  she  would. 
In  case  she  might  finde  fauour,  in  his  eye, 

Denize  bow  to  enlarge  him  out  of  holde. 
The  Fairy  glad  to  gaine  his  liberty, 
Can  yeeld  great  thanks  for  such  her  cnrtesie. 

Id.  lb.  book  T.  can.  5.  st  55. 

The  elf  was  so  wanton  and  so  wood, 
(But  now  I  trowe  can  better  good,) 
She  mougbt  ne  gang  on  tbe  greene. 

Id.    Shepherd's  Calendar,  March,  1.  56. 

Instead  thereof  he  kist  her  woarie  feet. 
And  lickt  her  lilly  hands  witb  fawning  tongue. 

As  be  her  wronged  innocence  did  weet 
O !  bow  can  beauty  master  the  most  strong, 
And  simple  truth  subdue  avenging  wrong. 

Id,  Faerie  Queene,  book  1.  can.  3.  st.  6. 

In  place,  there  is  licence  to  do  good  and  evil,  whereof  the  latter 
is  a  curse  ;  for  in  erU,  the  best  condition  is  not  to  will,  the  second 
not  to  can.  Bacon,    Essays,  Of  Great  Place,  xi. 

It  ii  a  contradiction  to  imagine  that  Omnipotence  can  do  that, 
wUcb  if  it  could  be  done,  wou^d  render  all  power  insignificant 

Tillolson.     Sermon  zciz.      - 

To  ascribe  to  Ood  a  power  of  doing  what  can't  be  done  if  not 
magnifying,  but  mocking  his  power.  And  the  reason  is  plain  * 
because  a  power  of  causing  a  thing  to  be,  at  the  same  time  that 
it  is  not,  is  only  a  power  of  doing  that  which  is  nothing,  that  is, 
no  power  at  all.  Clarke.    Sermon  tUI. 

Can,  n.     1      A.  S.  canna,  canne,  crater,  a  can.  Lye. 

Ca'nakin.  j  Fr.  canne ;  Mid.  J^t.  canna ;  Ger.  and 
Dutch,  kanne,  Wachter  quotes  from  Stillerus ; — kan, 
any  thing  hollow  with  some  degree  of  length ;  and 
observes  if  this  be  true,  can,  i.  e.  vas  ohUmgum,  may 
be  well  derived  from  it.  Menage  derives  the  word 
from  the  Gr.  icayva,  a  cane  or  reed,  and  the  Greek 
from  the  Hebrew,  and  remarks  that  the  word  is 
common  to  the  Eastern  languages.  Pliny  records  of 
the  Indian  reeds  or  canes,  that  **  they  be  of  such  a 
length,  that  between  every  joint  they  will  yeeld  suffi- 
cient to  make  boats  able  for  to  receive  three  men 
apeece  for  to  row  at  their  ease."  Less  reeds  or  canes 
then  may  have  furnished  drinking  vessels. 

And  there  weren  set  nxe  stoonen  Cannes  aftir  tbe  clensing  of 
the  Jewis  boldinge  ecb  tweyne  either  thre  metreUs. 

Wiclif,    Jon,  ch.  ii. 

To.  A  false  conclusion  :  I  hate  it  as  an  mfilled  canne.  To  be  vp 
after  midnight,  and  to  go  to  bed  then  u  early. 

Shakspeare.    Twelfth  Night,  fol.  260.  • 

— —  For  bis  discourse,  'twas  ever 
About  his  business,  war,  or  mirth  to  make  us 
Relish  a  cann  of  wine  well. 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,    Loo^s  Pilgrimage,  act  ill.  &€•  3« 

And  let  me  the  cannakin  cltnke,  clinke : 
And  let  me  the  cannakin  clinke. 
A  souldiers  a  man :  Oh,  man's  life  but  a  spaa. 
Why  then  let  a  souldier  drinke. 

Shakspeare.    Othello,  fol.  319. 
His  empty  can,  witb  ears  balf  worn  away. 
Was  hong  on  Ugh,  to  boast  the  triumph  of  the  day. 

Dnfden,    VirgU,  PastortUiU 
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CAKA  OF  GANA  OF  GALILEE,  a  town  of  P&lestioe,  so  caHed 
GALILB£.  to  distiuguish  it  from.  Cana  of  the  tribe  c^  Asher,  men- 
CANAL.  ^^^^'^^^^  ^"  *^®  book  of  Joshua^  (xix.  28.)  It  is  gener- 
ally placed  between  Sipperis  and  Nazareth,  about  six 
miles  west  of  the  former*  Besides  the  celebrity  attached 
to  this  little  town^  as  the  scene  of  our  Saviour's  first 
miracle^  (John,  ii.)  it  is  also  distinguished  as  the  native 
pkoe  of  Nathaoael,  (xu.  2.)  The  mod»A  name  is,  Cou- 
vereane  or  Cane  Ckdile.  It  contains  about  300  inhabi- 
tants, and  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  descent  of  a 
hill  looking  towards  the  south-west.    Dr.  Clarke,  (ii. 


406,)  in  passing  through  it  observed  several  massive  CANA  o| 
stooe  pots  >  not  exhibited  as  relics/ but  disregarded  by  ^ALLLEG 
the  natives,  who  were  evidently  unac«ttaialed  with   rki^Ar 
their  use.    Dr.  Rich«daon.  howeve^^  visited  the  y^± 
same  place  at  a  later  date,  (1817^)  and  when  travettera 
had  probably  been  more  nnmerous,  was  shown  by  the 
Hierophant  oi  the  Greek  Chnreh,  m  stone  pot  made  of 
the  common  linsestone  of  the  coaatry,  which  WM 
dedared  to  be  one  of  the  original  vessels  os  wfaick  the 
miracnious  agency  was  exercised^    {TramU  akmg  tim 
MediterraneoM,  4c.  ii*  434.) 


CANAL. 


CANAL,  Fr.  It.  and  Sp.  canaU;  Lat.  canaJUs;  pro- 
perly, says  Martinius,  cannarum  cavitates.  Then, — any 
thing  hollowed  out  in  similitude  of  a  cane..  Virgil 
uses  con/iitf,  for  a  trough. 

To  consider  the  g^reat  riren,  Snd  the  ntmnge  namher  of  canals 
that  are  found  in  this  province,  and  do  not  only  lead  to  every 
great  town,  but  almost  to  every  village,  and  every  farm-house  in 
the  country ;  and  the  infinity  of  sub  that  are  seen  every-where 
coursing,  up  and  down  upon  them ;  one  would  imagine  the  water 
to  have  shared  with  the  land,  and  the  pe6ple  that  live  in  boats  to 
hold  some  proportion  with  those  that  hve  in  houses. 

Sir  Wm.  Te^npit,     Upon  the  United  Provimees,  eh.  Hi 

What  airy  prospects !  what  romantic  views  I 
Surprise  the  fancy,  and  inspire  the  muse. 
Throngh  the  long  vista,  or  tbecasnal  break 
Glitter  the  blue  cana/,  or  silver  lake. 

Soyse,    The  Trnunpht  o/Nmlitre, 

1.  Canal,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  genesally  un^ 
derstood  in  reference  to  hiland  navigatioii,  or  for  the 
purposes  of  irrigation,  &c.  may  be  defined  as  any  piece 
of  water  in  which  the  length  is  very  considerable  in 
respect  to  its  breadth.  They  are  generally  artificial, 
and  may  be  distinguished  into  diflFerent  classes ;  as 
large  and  small  canals  for  navigation, — these  terms 
Definition,  being  understood  in  reference  to  breadth  and  depth 
only,  without  regard  to  their  length,''-ttnd  aqueduct 
Canals,  only  intended  for  the  conduct  of  water.  Canals 
may  also  be  distinguished  into  two  other  classes,  ac- 
cording as  they  proceed  from  one  point  to  another 
in  one  level,  or  by  one  general  inclination,  as  from 
one  point  of  a  coast  to  another  j  or  as  they 
receive  their  supply  from  some  elevated  spot  and 
decline  both  ways  to  their  extremities.  We  are 
not  aware  that  our  engineers  have  any  distinguish- 
ing tertki  l>etween  these  two  classes  of  Canals,  but  by 
the  French  the  latter  are  always  spoken  of  under  the 
denomination  of  Basin  CanaU,  because  they  must  re- 
ceive their  supply  from  some  basin,  lake,  or  summit 
pond  provided  for  the  purpose. 
Political  Q.  The  great  advantage  of  Canals  to  a  country  in  a 

benefits.  yAq^l  state  of  civilisation,  and  the  tendency  of  these 
constructions  towards  fedlitating  the  accomplishment 
of  this  desirable  state  of  society,  is  now  so  generally 
admitted,  although  it  was  formerly  much  contested, 
that  it  seems  almost  useless  to  enter  at  aU  upon  this 
question  ;  yet  the  opinion  of  some  writers^  whose 
kaowledge  on  the  subject  of  Political  Economy  is 
universally  idlowed,  nay  net  lie  improperiy  smted  in 
this  pluce.  Anooff  tbeae  Dr»  Adina  Smith  stands 
o6fispiew>us ;  and  his  observations  on  the  advantages 


of  good  roads  and  Canals  have  been  frequently  quoted. 
*•  Good  roads,*'  he  observes,  '*  by  diminishing  the  ex- 
pense of  carriage,  put  the  remote  parts  of  the  country 
nearly  upon  a  level  with  those  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  large  towns>  and  on  that  account  they  are  the 
greatest  of  all  improvements.  They  encourage  the 
cultivation  of  the  most  remote  parts,  which  must 
always  be  the  most  extensive  circle  of  the  country  : 
they  are  advantageous  to  towns,  by  breaking  down 
the  monopoly  of  the  country  in  their  neighbourhoods^ 
as  they  are  also  to  all  parts  of  the  nation ;  fw  thoug:h 
they  may  introduce  some  rival  commodities  into  the 
old  markets,  they  also  open  many  new  markets  to  its 
produce ;  and  if  these  advantages  are  derivable  from 
good  roads,  how  much  greater  must  be  the  advantages 
of  Canals,  on  which  one  horse  will  do  the  work  of 
twenty  or  thirty  horses  in  the  transport  of  goods,  anit 
one  boy  and  a  man  the  work  often  men.  That  is,  one 
man,  a  boy  and  a  horse  are  sufficient  for  transporting 
by  a  Canal  of  the  smaller  class,  twenty  tons  weight  of 
merchandise,  which  on  the  best  roads  would  require 
at  least  twenty  horses  and  ten  men.  The  expense  of 
carriage  therefore  would  be  nt  least  ten  times  as  greats 
and  the  wear  and  tear  proportionally  greater.** 

We  may  further  enumerate  as  the  advantages  of 
Canals,  that  their  effect  is  felt,  (if  not  in  an  equal  degree,  > 
by  all  classes  of  society.    The  manufacturer,  ai  we 
have  8een>  will  thus  be  enabled  to  collect  his  material,, 
his  furi,  s^  the  meeEDs  of  subsktence  from  remote 
districts  with  less  labour  and  expense,  and  to  convey 
his  goods  to  the  most  profitable  market.  To  the  occu- 
piers of  land.  Canals  furnish  the  means  of  drainage 
and  irrigatioii)  of  obtaining  a  supply  of  manure  at  a 
cheap  rate,  and  a  ready  conveyance  of  their  produce 
to  those  parts  in  which  it  may  be  disposed  of  to  the 
greatest  advantage.    The  landlord  qIso  participates  ia 
these  advantages,  by  the  increasing  value  of  his  estate,, 
and  the  consequent  advance  in  rent.    The  wholesale 
trader  and  merchant  are  likewise  by   these  means 
enabled  to  extend    their  commerce,   by  exporting^ 
greater  quantities  and  varieties  of  goods  from  place& 
remote  from  the  sea,  and  by  more  easily  supplying  » 
wider  extent  of  inland  towns  with  the  oomjnoditic9 
they  import  from  foreign  countriea.   In  short.  Canals 
iwe  to  a  natioa  what  the  blood- vesseb  are  to  the  httmaA 
frame,  conveying  from  the  great  seat  of  commercial 
life  the  influence  of  its  existence  to  the  utmost  extre-* 
•mhies  of  its  extended  douiinions. 
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History  of  Canals. 

3.  It  Mems  io  be  generally  admitted  that  as  Asia  is 
Ikaipart  of  tke  elobe  ia  whick  civilisation  first  attained 
towmf  dtgnt  of  perfectioci,  so  it  is  among  the  nations 
ti  lids  qnartCTt  or  of  its  Immediate  yiciaity,  that  we 
Sad  tte  liTBt  tmoe  4>f  Canal  navigation.  The  Canals 
of  figypt  haffie  aivajs  been  celebrated  in  Historj^  al« 
Iboi^  vtrf  liitte  has  been  transmitted  to  us  to  enable 
aaj  very  distinct  notion  to  he  formed  of  their  arrange^ 
VMHt  and  dtfltrihutica.  Upper  Egypt  extends  itself 
BO  where  more  than  a  few  miles  from  the  Nile,  and  in 
Lower  £gy|4  that  river  breaks  into  many  difierent 
Canals,  which  «ded  by  a  small  degree  of  ait«  seem  to 
have  afforded  a  cnmaMinication  by  water  carriage;,  not 
only  between  all  the  huge  towns,  but  between  all  the 
eonsUenhie  vilh^ges  and  even  to  soiiie  privste  houses 
in  the  <xnHitry>  xiearly  iol  the  same  Humner  as  the 
Bhine  and  Jfaese  do  in  Holland  at  present ;  and  this 
extent  aad  facility  of  inland  navigation  was  probably 
one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  early  state  of  ci vili- 
nation  in  tUs  now  neglected  country.  The  improve-* 
SMnts  in  agricultnre  Sad  commerce  se^B  also  to  have 
been  of  great  antiquity  in  some  parts  ai  India  and 
ChuM.  In  the  province  of  Bengal,  the  Gaiiges  and 
several  other  large  rivers  fiusilitated  the  constructioa 
of  a  great  nnmber  of  navigable  lines,  which  required 
hot  Uttleasstatance  from  art;  and  the  same  course  ope* 
fates  in  the  eastern  parts  of  China.  The  formation  of 
fanalfl  thejwfiire  in  these  oountries  was  amatter attended 
with  little  diflacaity  in  these  cases;  but  the  art  insensibly 
grew  up  with  the  advaacing  state  oi  these  nations,  tiU 
ihey  learned  the  sneans  and  the  advantages  of  not 
^aoely  confining  thdr  navigation  to  those  parts  which 
nature  hnd  almost  wholly  supplied  with  the  meansj 
hot  of  dctending  branches  across  districts  where  every 
thing  was  to  be  eftcted  by  Uie  art  of  man. 

4.  jtusi^t  CtmaU  ofEgyp4»  The  records  we  possess 
.of  these  works  are,  as  we  have  said,  very  impei^sct  j 
aad  the  bare  emuneretion  of  some  of  the  most  con- 
aidenhle  is  all  we  shall  attenmt  in  this  article.  The 
three  pfifieipal  ones  are  the  Canal  of  Jussef  on  the 
western  aide  of  the  Nile  aad  parallel  to  it :  the  Canal 
of  ^Uexandria*  between  Rosetta,  the  Nik,  and  Alex- 
aadriai  and  the  Canal  of  the  Red  Sea,  the  greatest  of 
the  Egyptiasi  construotions  of  this  description  |  and  of 
mkkh  tie  traces  are  now  obliterated,  so  that  even  its 
enner  having  existed  has  been  doubted  by  many  writers. 
The  authorities  however  which  have  asserted  the  hud . 
aie  highly  wf^Mctalde,  although  there  is  some  dis- 
eardaaoe  in  their  several  >statemenU. 

HoDodottts  <Ub.  iL)  sa^  a  Oinal  was  drawn  from 
the  Kile  above  ihe  4%  <^  Bubastis;  that  it  passed 
found  a  aaountain  frem  (ftie  west  to^be  east,  and  after- 
wards tamed  southward  to  the  Red  5ea.  He  attributes 
its  oaoinaencesBeat  to  Necos^  the  son  of  Psanunetichus, 
6UA.4:.,  httt  gives  its  compietion  to  I>ariu6  Hys- 
taspea,  SSI  a.  c.  It  was  fow  days  navigation^  and 
fnr  jihips  oould  pass  Abreast.  Strabo  (lib^  xvii.)  as- 
cribes Ae  Qommencement  of  it  to  Sesostris  before  the 
Tro^ui  war.  It  was  resumed,  he  si^s,  and  carried  on  by 
Sarins  Hystaspes.  This  Prince,  however,  relinquished 
the  work  «n  the  representation  of  an  unskilful  engineer, 
who  informed  him  that  the  fied  Sea  being  higher  'than 
the  land  ^  £gypt,  it. would,  if  persevered  in,  aver- 
whaknaaddrowA  the  whole«couotrj.  Diodorus  Siculus 
^ih.  i.^  aayaik  a  Canal  of  -auamunication  has  been 


ent,  which  passes  from  the  gulph  of  Pehisium  to  the  CANAL. 
Bed  Sea.  It  was  begun  by  Neoos,  the  son  of  Psain-  > 
naetichus,  and  oontmued  by  Darius,  King  of  Persia  -, 
but  left  imperfect  inconsequence  of  the  advice  of  some 
persons  who  asserted  that  it  would  lay  Egypt  under 
water,  because  the  land  was  below  the  level  of  the  Red 
Sea.  Ftoleray  Philadelphus,  however,fintshed  the  under- 
taking,  and  constructed  ia  the  most  convenient  part 
of  the  Canal  a  dam  or  sluice,  ingeniously  contriv^, 
which  opened  to  give  passage  and  immediately  closed 
again.  Hence  the  river  which  discharges  itself  into 
the  sea  near  the  city  of  Arsinoe,  has  received  the  name 
of  Ptolemy.  Pliny,  in  his  account  of  this  Canal,  (1'^^* 
vi.)  states  its  breadth  to  have  been  one  hundred 
feet,  its  depth  forty  feet,  and  its  length  to  the  bitter 
fountains  near  Arsinoe  thirty-seven  miles.  From  these 
and  other  accounts,  there  seems  no  cpiestion  that  such 
a  Canal  had  been  fiormed,  and  that  it  was  open  at 
sundry  tinaes ;  but  whether  ships  passed  by  it  into 
the  Red  Sea,  or  whether  only  boats  communicated 
between  the  two  seas  is  uncertsvin.  At  all  events  this 
route  was  afterwards  abandoned,  and  the  eastern  com- 
modities were  landed  at  a  place  under  the  Tropic  named 
Berenice,  about  450  miles  south  of  Suez,  whence  they 
were  transported  258  Roman  mUes  across  the  Desert 
to  the  city  of  Coptis  upon  the  Nile,  down  which  they 
were  carried  to  Alexandria. 

^  5.  Many  of  the  Canals  of  China  are  of  very  ancient 
date,  and  still  exist  in  full. perfection.  Through  the 
extent  of  this  great  country  two  immense  rivers 
flow,  the  one  named  the  Son  of  the  Sea,  and  the  other 
the  Yellow  river  |  they  discharge  themselves  into  the 
ooean  at  a  distance  from  each  other  very  little  exceed- 
ing 100  miles,  although  in  some  parts  of  their  course 
they  are  at  least  1000  miles  apart  -,  the  former,  which 
is  the  shortest,  is  said  to  be  more  than  2000  miles 
in  length,  and  at  Nankin,  naore  than  100  miles  from 
the  sea,  it  is  two  mUes  and  a  half  in  breadth.  The 
general  direction  of  these  and  the  other  principal  Chi- 
nese rivers  being  from  east  to  west,  and  the  chief  line  of 
intercourse  from  north  to  south,  a  number  of  very 
important  Canals  have  been  formed  running  principally 
in  the  latter  direction,  by  which  means  ah  inland  com- 
mimication  is  established  from  Pekin  in  the  northern 
to  Canton  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Empire,  at  im 
estimated  distance  of  S20  miles.  From  this  grand 
Canal  and  the  principal  rivers,  branches  are  extended 
in  every  direction  to  every  considerable  place  in  this 
extensive  Empire.  As  to  the  date  of  the  construction 
of  these  important  works,  we  are,  as  in  most  other 
cases  of  Chinese  history,  left  in  great  uncertainty;  ^md 
the  mere  mention  that  such  Canals  exist,  is  perhaps 
all  which  our  readers  will  expect  to  find  stated  in  this 
concise  sketch  of  inland  navigation. 

6.  Canals  of  India,  This  country,  like  China,  pos- 
sesses many  very  important  rivers,  as  the  Ganges,  the 
Indus,  fiurrampooter,  &c.,  and  their  several  tributary 
streams  and  branches ;  besides  which  it  has  some  im- 
portant Canals,  but  Uiey  are  not  of  such  antiquity  as 
those  referred  to  above.  They  were  constructed  prin- 
cipally by  Ferozeh  III.  about  the  year  1351,  in  the 
district  called  the  Punjab,  or  country  of  the  five  rivers. 
The  coxmtry  between  Delhi  upon  the  Jumna,  {a  brandh 
of  the  Ganges,)  and  the  Punjab  on  the  Indus,  beinc^ 
frequently  without  water,  the  above  Prince  undertook 
to -furnish  asufyoly  for  the  purposes  of  agriculture  and 
inland  navigation  ^  and  having  ordered  the  buttdiqg  of 
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CANAL,  the  city  of  Hipai  Ferozeh,  about  100  miles  west  of 
Delhif  he  caused  two  Canals  to  be  drawn  to  it.  He  had 
previously  made  a  Canal  from  the  Jumna  near  the 
northern  hills  to  Sufidoon,  a  distance  of  nearly  60  miles  $ 
this  he  afterwards  extended  to  Hipai,  when  its  entire 
length  was  about  114  miles.     Besides  these  and  ano- 
ther principal  Canal,  from  the  river  Sutlej  to  Delhi^ 
several  branches  were  cut  in  different  places ;  and  on 
the  banks  were  placed  towns  of  some  magnitude. 
Ferozeh  levied  a  tenth  of  the  produce  of  the  hmds  fer- 
tilized by  these  waters  ;  and  with  this  and  the  land 
lately  brought  into  cultivation^  he  formed  a  fund  ap- 
plicable t.o  charitable  purposes,  and  it  is  said  that  the 
lands  of  Ferozeh,  which  had  formerly  only  produced 
scanty  crops,  afterwards  g^ve  two  abundant  harvests 
In  the  year. 

Besides  these  Canals  connected  with  Ferozabad,  a 
city  named  after  the  above  Prince,  there  are  similar 
works  adjacent  to  Lahore,  on  the  south-east  bank  of 
the  river  Hydraotes  of  Alexander.  This  noble  river 
has  its  source  in  the  mountains  near  Nagerkote ;  it 
enters  the  plain  near  Shapoor  or  Rajapan,  and  it  is 
from  this  place  the  Canal  of  Shah  Nehr  has  been  car- 
ried to  a  distance  of  about  73  miles,  to  supply  the  city 
of  Lahore  with  water.  From  the  same  place  three 
other  Canals  were  taken  for  watering  the  country  to 
the  south-east  of  Lahore  in  dry  seasons,  when  all  the 
Indian  rivers  are  from  20  to  30  feet  below  the  level  of 
their  banks. 

7.  Canals  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Italy,  Although  the 
Romans  sought  their  glory  more  from  the  arts  of  war 
than  from  those  of  peace,  yet  they  were  not  wholly 
unmindful  of  the  advantages  of  Canals.  Of  these  the 
E>ssa  Augusti  was  the  most  considerable  ;  besides 
which  there  were  the  Canal  of  the  Pontine  Marshes, 
the  Fossa  Philisiina  and  several  others  of  less  import- 
ance. The  Canals  of  modern  Italy  are  more  numerous 
and  more  important,  and  here  for  the  first  time  in  1481 
we  find  mention  made  of  locks  with  double  doors. 
This  valuable  acquisition  to  Canal  navigation  we  owe 
to  two  engineers  of  the  town  of  Viterbo,  whose  names 
are  lost.  This  important  improvement  gave  a  new 
character  to  Canal  navigation ;  many  laws  were 
framed  for  its  protection  and  encouragement  by  the 
Italian  Governments,  and  several  able  treatises  soon 
after  appeared  relative  to  their  construction,  the  ma« 
nagement  of  the  water,  &c.  The  principal  Canals  of 
modem  Italy  are,  the  Canal  of  Tesino,  the  Milanese 
and  Piedmont  Canals  ;  the  Canal  called  Fossa  di  Puz- 
zola,  the  Canal  of  St.  George,  the  Novella  Brenta,  the 
Leghorn  Canal,  &c.  &c. 

8.  Canals  of  Russia.  The  improvement  of  inland 
navigation  engaged  but  little  attention  in  Russia  before 
the  time  of  Peter  the  Great ;  but  with  him,  after  his 
return  from  Holland,  in  which  country  he  had  observed 
its  useful  effects,  the  construction  of  Canals  became  a 
principal  object.  Of  those  projected  and  hastily  exe- 
cuted by  him  we  may  mention  that  of  Cronstadt,  that  of 
Ladoga,  and  of  Vishnei-Volosholk,  and  the  one  for 
forming  a  communication  between  Moscow  and  the  Don. 
The  Ladoga  Canal  was  begun  by  his  order  in  1718i  and 
finished  by  the  Empress  Anne.  It  was  at  first  carried 
out  only  as  far  as  Kabona,  a  rivulet  that  enters  the 
lake  to  the  east  of  Schlusselburg,  but  now  reaches 
without  interruption  from  the  Volk  to  the  Neva. 
The  length  is  67^  miles  and  its  breadth  70  feet  j  the 
depth  of  the  water  in  the  summer  is  7  feet«  and  in 


the  winter  lO  feet  5  it  is  supplied  by  the  Volk  and   CANAl 
eight  rivulets.     The  vessels  enter  through  the  sluices 
of  the  Volk  and  go  out  through  those  of  Schlussel- 
burg. In  1778,  four  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  vessels  had  passed  through  this  Canal.  A  scheme 
also  has  been  projected  and  in  part  executed,  in  this 
country,  to  unite  the  White  Sea  with  the  Baltic,  and 
thus  to  improve  the  commerce  between  Archangel  and 
St.  Petersburg,  by  forming  a  communication  between 
the  Ladoga  and  the  Beilo-Ozero  to  the  Duna.    llie 
Canal  of  Vishnei-Volosholk  forms  a  communication  by 
water  between  Astracan  and  Petersburg,  or  between 
the  Caspian  and  the  Baltic.  This  Canal  was  begun  and 
completed  under  Peter  the  Great,  but  it  was  afterwards 
much  improved  by  the  Empress  Catherine,  so  that 
vesseb  reach  Petersburg  in  half  the  time  they  formerly 
employed.    In  order  to  form  an  idea  of  this  inland 
navigation,  we  must  refer  to  a  map  of  Russia;  it  will 
then  be  seen  that  the  river  Schlina  forms  the  lake 
Martino,  which  gives  rise  to  the  Mesta,  which  latter, 
after  a  course  of  834  miles,  falls  into  the  lake  Ilmen> 
from  which  issues  the  Volk,  and  this  running   ISO 
miles  to  the  Lake  Ladoga,  supplies  the  Neva ;  so  that 
in  eflfect  the  Schlina,  the  Mesta,  the  Volk,  and  the 
Neva  may  be  considered  as  the  same  river  flowing  into 
and  through  the  difierent  lakes  above  enumerated.  By 
uniting  therefore   the  Schlina,  which  communicates 
with  the  Baltic,  and  the  Ivertza,  which  flows  by  the 
Volga  into  the  Caspian,  the  Canal  of  Vishnei-Volosholk 
completes  the  communication  between  these  two  seas. 
In  autumn  the  navigation  from  Vishnei-Volosholk  to 
Petersburg  is  performed  in  rather  more  than  a  months 
in  summer  within  three  weeks ;  and  in  one  year  there 
hare  been,  it  is  said,  3485  barks  through  this  Canal. 
The  grand  projectof  uniting  the  Caspian,  the  Baltic,  and 
Black  Sea,  was  planned  by  Peter  the  Great,  by  means 
of  a  junction  between  the  Don  and  the  Volga  ^    this 
plan  however  has  not  yet  been  carried  into  effect* 
Besides  these  Canals,  there  are  many  others  in  Russia 
which  we  cannot  undertake  to  enumerate  5  it  is  suffi* 
cient  to  observe,  that  by  means  of  the  different  natural 
rivers  and  lakes,  and  their  union  in  various  places  by 
Canals  of  greater  or  less  extent,  goods  may  now  be 
conveyed  in  that  country  by  water,  from  the  frontiers 
of  China  to  Petersburgh,  a  distance  of  447S  miles,  and 
from  Astracan,  though  a  tract  of  1434  miles. 

9.  Canals  of  Sweden,  Although  some  of  the  more 
important  Canals  in  this  country  are  of  recent  con<*> 
St  ruction,  yet  it  appears  that  at  a  very  early  period 
inland  navigation  was  practised  to  a  great  extent ;  and 
some  of  the  Canals  in  Sweden  are  perhaps  amongst 
the  oldest  in  Europe,  if  we  except  the  few  in  ancient 
Italy.  The  first  Swedish  Sovereign  of  modern  times^ 
who  saw  in  a  proper  point  of  view  the  advantages  of 
inland  Canals  was  Gustavus  Vasa ;  although  it  does  not 
appear  that  he  took  any  very  active  measures  for  carry- 
ing his  plans  into  execution.  These,  however,  were 
not  lost  sight  of  by  his  successors,  who  all  seem  to 
have  esti milted  his  plans  rightly,  but  were  prevented 
by  various  causes  from  carrying  them  into  effect,  ex- 
cept in  a  very  few  inconsiderable  constructions,  such 
as  the  Canal  ofCarlsgraf.  At  length,  in  1631,  Gus- 
tavus Adolphus  issued  some  positive  directions  on 
this  head ;  but  neither  this  Prince  nor  Charles  XL 
were  able  to  effect  any  important  advancement  of  a 
measure  so  much  desired  by  them  both.  The  latter^ 
however^  did  commence  the  Canal  of  Arboga,  and  it 
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*..WAt     «>a  finished  by  hi*  fon  and  Mcce8«or  Charles  XII.  Lewensawe.    The  distance  from  the  beginning  to  the   ^*J* 

^  TO.  pS^eeK^^^becLbrated  Dutch  east  sluice  is  Sr  English  mUes  j  but  «  the  Eydar  «S— ^^-^ 

"^^^""^  Polheim  to  render  the  Cataracts  of  Trolhatta  navi-  navigable  about  6|  miles  above  Rendsburg.  the  cut 

nUe.  and  to  open   a    communication,    not    only  necessary  for  completing  the  oommumcation  betweea 

betiTMn  Qottenburg  and  Stockholm,  but  also  with  the  two  seas  is  only  «0§ jmles.    It  was  began  in  1777 

STwraner^e  witter  and  NordJdopjng.  sufficient  and  opened  in  1786.    The  fiill  toward,  the  Baltic  is 
for  the  p               '"                 .     »«* »   1^       -     ^-^- 
liowcTcr 

b^un  during  the  reign  ,       ^_  e 

attempted  in  1748.    The  engineer  Polheim,  though  feet.     ^      ,      ^  ,,  „     ^       ^  ^    ^         _.  , 

Tery  old,  was  stiU  living,  and  was  consulted  on  the        11.  CanaU  of  HoUand  and  Flanders.    These  work* 

construction.   His  plan  was  to  block  up  these  faUs  by  which  serve  the  purpose  of  public  roads,  are  almost 

buildhie  a  wall  across  the  rapid  torrents  of  Trolhatta,  innumerable  j  and  a  most  important  inland  navigation 

snd  to  construct  three  locks,  having  altogether  a  rise  is  carried  on  by  them  between  Holland,  FUnders, 

of  114  feet :  and  in  1755,  three  locks  were  excavated  France,  and  Germany.    When  the  Canals  are  frozen 

intherocks,  and  one  arm  of  the  stream  in  the  upper-  over,  they    still  answer  the  purpose  of  roads;  the 

most  fall  was  dammed  up  and  still  remains  so.  A  great  natives  travelling  on  them  with  skates,  and  performing 

dam  across  the  whole  river  beneath  the  last  fall  was  long  joumies  in  a  very  short  time,  while  heavy  burthens 

also  nearly  completed,  when  it  was  wholly  carried  are  conveyed  in  carts  and  sledges,  which  are  there  as 

away  by  the  force  of  the  stream  in  September  of  the  common  on  the  ice  as  our  stages  on  the  public  roads* 

same  year ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  whole  pro-  But  although  the  Canals  in  Holland  are  very  numer- 


ject  was  abandoned  till  1768,  when  the  work  was 
terived  and  in  part  completed ;  and  the  sluice  thus 
formed  was  denominated  the  sluice  of  Gustavus.  It 
consists  of  a  cut  of  400  feet,  partly  perforated  through 
solid  rocks,  and  consisting  of  8  locks,  each  200  feet 
long  and  36  feet  broad,  the  sides  being  strongly  faced 
with  brick  and  stone ;  the  greatest  depth  of  water  is 
13  feet,  and  the  least  6  feet.    This  Canal  is  com* 


ous,  and  have  been  attended  with  the  greatest  advan- 
tage, yet  from  the  nature  of  the  country  they  havd 
presented  very  few  such  difficulties  in  their  construe^ 
tion,  as  those  on  which  the  mind  rests  with  astonish- 
ment in  such  a  work  as  that  of  Trolhatta  in  Sweden, 
and  many  others  to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  or 
which  we  shall  have  to  mention  as  we  proceed.  The 
country  is  almost  a  flat,  and  consequently  few  locks  are 


mooly  navigated  by  vessels  of  80  tons  burthen.   From    requisite;  all  that  is  required  is  to  have  the  banks  suffi«< 
the  end  of  the  Canal  to  the  village  of  Trolhatta,     -'—-•-  --         -         --*"*^  "^^^        ^       -*---*- 

including  a  distance  of  five  miles,  the  navigation  of  the 
Gotba  is  uninterrupted  ;  but  it  then  bursts  upon  the 
fklls  of  Trolhatta,  and  all  further  navigation  becomes 
impracticable  for  the  space  of  two  nSles.  Here,  as 
we  have  said,  there  is  a  fall  of  114  feet  within  the 
distance  of  8000  feet ;  and  for  this  space  a  wooden  rail- 
way has  been  constructed.  In  1778  the  locks  at  Carls- 


ciently  strong  to  resist  the  pressure  of  the  water  which 
is  generally  conveyed  above  the  level  of  the  country ; 
the  draining  of  which  is  commonly  effected  by  wind* 
mills,  throwing  the  water  into  the  Canals,  whence 
it  is  coAveyed  to  the  ocean.  In  the  province  of 
Delfland  alone,  more  than  300  windmills  are  em- 
ployed for  this  purpose.  The  Canals  of  Flanders,  since 
their  trade  has  declined,  and  the  cities  erected  on  their 


gn£  were  reconstructed  in  a  more  perfect  manner;    banks  have  decayed,  have  been  much  neglected ;  their 


The  Trolhatta  Canal  however  was  not  completed  till 
the  year  1800,  and  it  was  then  effected  by  a  cut  from 
a  small  bay  immediately  above  the  falls,  along  a  rocky 
hank  to  a  precipice,  where  it  descends  by  nine  locks 
mostly  excavated  out  of  solid  rock  ;  after  which  it 
enters  the  river  at  a  considerable  distance  below  the 
Calls,  where  the  water  is  placid.  Upon  the  whole  this 
most  be  considered  as  a  g^antic  performance ;  it  was 
principally  executed  by  a  private  Company,  much  to 
their  individual  interest  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  com- 
munity. Among  the  other  modern  Canals  of  Sweden  is 


remains  however  indicate  the  former  flourishing  and 
prosperous  state  of  the  country.  So  early  as  the  twelfth 
century,  large  Canals  were  cut,  which  answered  the 
purpose  of  inland  commerce  as  well  as  of  draining  the 
land.'  The  spacious  Canal  of  Brussels,  begun  in  1531 
and  completed  in  1560,  extends  from  that  city  to  the 
Scheldt,  thereby  opening  a  communication  with  Hol- 
land, and  by  the  Canals  of  Flanders  with  the  ocean. 

12.  CanaU  of  Germany.  This  large  portion  of  Europe 
watered  by  many  fine  rivers,  but  divided  into  so  many 
distinct  Kingdoms,  Dutchies,  &c.  with  intricate  local 


lheStrom6holmCanal;its  whole  length  is  60  miles,  the    jurisdictions,  has  not   reaped  all  that  benefit  from 


Call  336  feet,  the  number  of  locks  25,  the  breadth  18 
feet,  and  depth  4  feet  4  inches.  Besides  these  there 
are  at  present  in  progress  the  Kindac  Canal  and  the 
Gotha  Canal,  the  great  object  of  which  is  to  open  a 
communication  between  Weonerand  the  Baltic.  This 
Canal,  in  some  measure  under  the  direction  of  the 
celebrated  English  engineer  Telford,  is  proceeding 
with  the  best  prospect  of  success. 

10.  Canals  of  Denmark,  The  principal  Canal  in  this 
country  is  that  of  Keil ;  its  purpose  is  to  complete  the 
inland  navigation,  and  fincilitate  the  communication 
hetween  the  Baltic  and  German  Ocean.  It  is  formed 
across  the  Dutchy  of  Holstein,  and  it  unites  with  the 
river  Eydar,  which  passes  by  Rendsburg  and  falls  into 
the  German  Ocean  at  Jonningen.  It  commences  about 
three  miles  north  of  KeU»  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 


Canals  which  it  might  otherwise  have  done  ;  yet  there 
are  some  constructions  of  this  kind  which  we  ought 
not  to  pass  over  unnoticed  in  this  general  sketch  of 
European  Canals;  the  bare  enumeration  will  however 
be  sufficient.  The  Canal  of  Newstadt  from  Vienna  to 
the  former  place,  has  a  length  of  40  miles.  The 
Canal  of  Francis,  between  the  Danube  and  Jeysse, 
completed  in  1802,  is  also  40  miles  in  length,  and 
has  3  locks.  Prussia,  besides  its  river  navigation^ 
has  the  Canal  of  Stecknitz,  the  Canal  of  Flauer,  the 
Canal  of  Potsdam,  of  Finau,  of  Muhlrose,  and  the 
Bromberg  Canal.  This  last  was  constructed  under 
Frederick  the  Great  by  the  engineer  Breekenhaff ;  its 
length  Is  16  miles,  and  the  fall  67  feet,  which  is 
effected,  by  9  locks. 

13.  Canak  of  Spain.    Although  this  country  bss 
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GAKiL.  liidierto  benefited  very  little  by  Casial  naTigation,  still 
ii  hm  not  been  wholly  ioaUentive  to  its  advantages. 
At  former  periods  we  fiod  that  the  Moors  had  opened 
a  Gattal  fron  ibe  city  of  Grenada  to  the  Guadalquivir, 
and  had  ooRseqaeatly  fomed  a  oomiBunication  with 
tbe  Gvlf  of  Cadis.  By  a  chart  published  in  1776.  it 
ap|ieai9  thai  a  Gaaal  was  profMised  in  the  province  of 
Mwrck;  it  was  to  have  had  an  extent  of  103  miles, 
but  the  filaii  was  abandoned.  The  great  projected 
Canal  of  Arragon  in  17B5,  afforded  strong  hopes  of 
auficess,  but  it  still  remains  in  an  imperfect  state.  Two 
branches  however  are  ^completed,  namely  those  of 
Janstre  and  the  Imperial  Canal,  both  of  which  begin 
at  Navarre  and  terminate  in  the  Ebro  ;  and  they  have 
both,  it  is  said,  proved  sources  of  industry  to  all  the 
diiatrictB  through  which  they  flow,  and  rendered  the 
lands  fertile.  One  of  these  Canals  is  conducted  over 
tiie  valley  of  Biojakn  by  an  aqueduct  710  fathoms  in 
length  and  17  feet  thick  at  the  basin.  Another  Canal, 
QiUed  the  Canal  of  Castile,  was  prc^ted  to  begin  at 
Segovia  about  40  miles  north  of  Madrid,  and  thence 
to  extend  to  the  Bay  of  Ksoay  through  a  distance  of 
140  leagne««  It  has  however  never  been  completed, 
nor  is  it  likely  it  ever  will  be  so. 

14.  Canak  of  Eraaoe.  The  Canals  of  this  country  are, 
nest  to  those  of  England,  the  most  important  of  any 
m  Europe ;  not  by  their  number,  but  by  their  extent 
and  the  difficulties  th^  have  presented,  and  which 
in  many  cases  have  been  overcome  by  the  skill  and  in- 
genuity of  the  French  engttieera.    One  of  the  earliest 
^  the  French  Caaaia,  and  one  which  is  also  said  to  be 
yit  flfst  ever  oonstmcted  of  that  kind  which  we  have 
eaUed  Basin  Canals,  was  ^dMt -of  Briare,oaHed  also  the 
Ganal  of  Loire  and  Seine,  because  its  object  was  te 
eonnect  these  two  rivers.    It  was  begun  m^M5  and 
OMBpleted  in  164£.    it  is  S4|  miles  in  length.,  it 
eommences  in  &e  Lcnre  a  xinle  from  Briare,  ascends 
by  Ottsonne  along  the  banks  of  the  river  Fnaet  by 
Bogny,  where  there  are  7  locks ;  it  thence  proceeds 
by  OhatiUon  and  Montargis,  and  near  Cepay  jo'am 
iie  river  Loing  which  falls  into  the  Seine.    Tbe 
kkcksof  tiiis  Canal  were,  as  we  have  said, liie  first  that 
were  execntrd  in  France ;  they  are  snp^iftied  with  water 
from  several  lakes  between  -ChatiUon  and  Bnare  on 
liie  side  of  Rogny.    The  principal  feeder,  catted  the 
feeder  of  8t.  Priv^,  is  12  miles  in  length,  with  a  dope 
of  only  five  feet.  The  breadth  of  this  Canal  varies  from 
%&  feet  to  3S  feet  at  the  surfece  ;  the  locks  are  from  1^ 
to  164|  feet  long,  14  feet  5  inches  broad,  and  vary  in 
lise  from  5  feet  4  inches  to  more  than  13  feet;  there 
are  40  of  these  locks  in  the  entire  length.    The  ex.^ 
aonse  of  its  constraction  isestimated  at  near  90,000,090 
francs,    Tbe  next  Canal  in  order  of  date  is  that  of 
Langnedoc,  w4uch  was  completed  in  1680  3  its  track 
lies  across  the  isthmus  which  connects  Spain  with  the 
snutli  of  France,  consisting  of  a  sort  of  valley  between 
Umb  aortiieni  alcirts  of  the  Pyrenees  and  ttat  Rhone. 
Ote  branch  of  tliis  vsiley  passing  in  an  easterly  4i- 
SBodon,  is  ocoapied  by  the  rivers  Fresqfuil  and  Aode, 
aiid  leads  from  the  summit  of  the  isthmus  at  Naurouse 
ta  the  flat  shotes  of  the  Itfeditemaean,  whick  are 
partly  occupied  by  lakes,  and  partly  cut  through  by 
livers  fallii^  from  the  great  mass  of  high  land  to  the 
northward,  called  tiie  &ack  Mountain.   On  Uie  other 
aUe  of  tbe  samnut  the  river  Lena  passes  in  a  north- 
western direction  to  Toulouse  on  the  Garonne,  which 
falto  «ke  bay  of  Biseay  a  little  way  north  of  Bor- 


deaux. By  this  track  therefore  a  communication  by  GANa] 
water  is  opened  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  ' 
ocean ;  and  hence  the  long  and  somedmes  damreious 
navigation  throi^h  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  and  round 
the  Peninsula  is  avoided.  The  number  of  sluices  on 
this  Canal  is  lOO,  and  in  some  places  it  is  conveyed  by 
aqueducts  over  bridges,  undor  which  other  rivera 
pursue  their  course ;  the  number  of  these  is  55.  Near 
the  town  of  Beziers  it  is  conveyed  usider  amountaiii 
by  a  tannel,  a  viery  novel  construction  at  tliat  time, 
although  now  very  common.  The  whole  length  of 
this  tunnel  is  720  feet,  and  it  is  lined  with  freestone 
throughout.  The  most  remarkable  work  on  thig 
Canal  is  the  reservoir  at  St  Ferriol,  and  the  basins  at 
Castelnaudary,  which  cover  5d5  acres;  it  is  crosaed  in 
ite  track,  which  is  148  English  miles,  by  92  road  bridges  ; 
its  locks  vary  in  rise  from  4  feet  to  12  feet ;  the  breadtb 
of  water  at  the  surface  is  €4  feet,  and  ^  the  bottom  34 
feet  i  the  vessels  which  navigate  itare  85  feet  loi^,  from 
17  to  Id  feet  broad,  draw  5  feet  4  Inches  water,  aa4 
carry  lOO  tons.  Tlie  expense  of  this  wock  is  estimated 
at  33,O0O/XX>  francs.  The  next  Canal  of  France  in 
order  of  construction  is  that  of  Orleans,  which  was' 
completed  in  1^2.  It  originated  in  the  imperfections 
ef  that  of  Briare,  and  tlie  difficulty  of  ascending  tha 
Loire  at  36  miles  above  Orleans  to  roach  it.  It  is  (sup- 
plied from  nuraenMis  lakes  by  feeders,  one  of  which. 
Courpalet,  is  19^  miles  long,  and  is  said  to  have  a  fall 
only  of  4  feet  The  total  length  of  the  Canal  is  4S 
asiles  ;  it  has  28  locks,  varying  from  l^€^tol77^  feet 
in  length,  and  from  5  feet  4  inches  to  12  feet  7  iachea 
in  rise.  Fr<»n  the  Loire  to  tbe  sumnsit  the  rise  is  M 
feet  S  inches  ;  from  the  summit  to  tbe  Xioing  th/^ 
frdl  is  8^  feet  7  mches.  The  breadth  is  generaUir 
from  85  fe^t  7  inches  to  32  feet,  at  the  suifrMe  -cHf  the. 
water.  The  4lepth  is  4^  feet  when  full,  to  9  feet  wbea 
lowest.  The  boats  are  from  96  to  102  feet  long,  and 
13  feet  W  inches  broad  5  the  expense  of  its  conatiwo* 
tba  is  stated  at  8,000,000  friincs. 

TheCanal  of  Laiag  is  a  prahmgatson  of  the  Caasl 
of  Orleans,  and  that  of  Briare,  from  Mootai^  to  tte 
Seine,  at  the  small  village  of  Mamort  near  the  city  of 
Moaet,  being  a  distaace  of  33  miles.  The  patent  iar 
its  construction  passed  in  1/90,  and  the  wotks  warn 
completed  in  1723.  The  breadth  is  generally  44  feet 
at  tiie  tap  aad  34  feet  at  the  bottosa,  with  iietweea  4 
aad  5  feet  depth  of  water.  There  is  a  towis^  pabk 
an  •eadi  side,  6  feet  5  inches  broad  ;  it  has  emifaaak<- 
ments  an  both  sides  3  feet  above  the  towing  path» 
having  for  titior  bottom  breadth  19  feet,  and  12  feet  S 
inches  at  top ;  dieir  purpose  is  to  prevent  the  wateu 
during  floods  from  overflowing.  The  Canal  enters  the 
river  in  various  places,  has  21  locks  with  a  total  frdl 
of  136  feet  8  inches.  The  locks  vary  in  frdl  from  4  to 
7  feat,  and  in  breadtb  from  15|  to  16  feet  Its  total 
cost  was  2,500,000  francs. 

The  Canal  of  Hie  Centre  is  another  Freadi  oonstrae* 
tioQ  of  the  class  which  tbey  designate  of  **  gnmtde 
navigatioUj"  it  is  sometimes  ^called  also  the  Caaid  o£ 
Charokns ;  it  aoites  the  Loire  with  the  Smcme ;  it 
leaves  the  Loire  at  Di^,  follows  the  baidiLs  af  the 
Arran,  then  the  left  bai^  of  Bourbcnme,  passiagb^r 
Farce,  Geaelard,  Aire,  and  Blaaaey,  to  the  lake  ^ 
Monschamin,  which  has  been  made  mvigable,  as  alao 
that  of  Long  Pendu,  these  lakes  forming  the  sumoiit 
level.  From  iMjan  to  the  anmmit  tbere  are^dO  tacks, 
rising  fMO  feet  in  6300  metiws ;  the  length  af  tba 
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CAMAL.  aammit  lerel  is  S940  metres.  From  thU  point  tlie 
G!aDiil  descends  by  the  left  bank  of  the  Dheane  to  St. 
Julian^  where  it  crosses  the  river,  and  proceeds  along 
the  right  bank  by  St.  Benain^  St.  Leger^  St.  Gilles^  to 
Ctagny.  At  this  place  it  leares  the  valley  of  IMienne^ 
crosses  towards  the  Halia>  which  river  it  follows  to  its 
termination  in  the  Soane  at  Chalons.  The  descent 
from  the  summit  level  is  400  feet>  by  50  locks  upon 
4700  metres  distance.  The  whole  length  of  the  Canal 
is  114,329  metres,  or  about  71  English  miles,  and  the 
expense  of  its  construction  11,000,000  francs.  It  was 
completed  in  1791.  The  breadth  of  the  Canal  at  the 
water's  edge  is  48  feet,  at  bottom  30,  depth  of  water 
8^  feet ;  the  length  of  each  lock  is  100  feet,  and  breadth 
16  feet. 

The  Canal  qf  St.  Quenim.    This  Canal,  which  unites 
the  Scheldt  with  the  Canal  of  Flanders,  was  first  pro- 
jected in  17V,  by  a  military  engineer  M.  Devieq, 
who  drew  the  several  plans,  and  demonstrated,  not 
only  the  practicability  of  the  scheme,  but  also  its  utility. 
It  was  not,  however,  seriously  undertaken  till  during 
l9ie  late  war,  when  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  of 
the  coasting  navigation  between  Holland  and  France, 
Ihe  project  was  renewed  and  completed  in  1810.   This 
C&nal,  according  to  the  original  plan,  was  to  proceed 
fhmi  Maquincourt,  near  the  borders  of  the  Scheldt 
to  Mount  St.  Martin}  here  it  passes  through  a  subter- 
laneous  tunnel  of  3440  toises,  and  then  following  the 
valley  of  Bellinglise  and  of  Haut-Court,  it  was  to  ad- 
vance to  the  heights  of  Tronquoy }  here  again  to  enter 
a  tunnel  700  toises  in  length,  and  open  again  at  Ledin 
This  part  was  to  form  the  summit  level,  its  length  is 
709O  toises,  of  which  2950  are  open,  and  4140  are 
subterraneous^  the  latter  part  to  be  lighted  by  means 
of  wells  sunk  at  every  distance  of  40  toises.    Great 
eontendons,  however,  took  place  whether  this  or  some 
one  of  the  other  plans  that  had  been  proposed  should 
be  adopted,  but  it  was  at  length  decided  in  feivour  of 
the  above  with  some  slight  modifications.    The  follow- 
ing is  a  general  outline. 

Fh>m'  St.  Quentin  to  the  summit  level  the  ascent  is 
XO^  metres,  the  number  of  locks  5,  and  the  whole 
fistance  7^00  metres ;  from  this  point  to  Cambniy  is 
a  descent  of  37'6  metres  ;  the  number  of  locks  17  and 
the  distance  ^4,775  metres,  making  a  total  of  5^,559 
metres  in  length,  or  28  English  miles ;  the  expense 
Is  stated  at  12,000,000  francs. 

Beside  the  above  Canals,  which  hare  been  com^ 
pleted,  there  are  several  others  of  grande  navigation,  or 
of  the  first  class,  only  partly  executed  ;  such  arc  the 
Canal  of  Alsace,  or  of  Monsieur  ^  the  Canal  of  Burgundy ; 
lateral  Canal  of  the  Loire,  and  of  the  Rhone  -,  the 
Nantes  Candl ;  that  of  Paris  and  Strasbourg,  besides 
several  others  finished  and  unfinished  of  the  second 
class.     As  the 

Canal  of  Narbonne,  of  which  the  length  is  25,000 
metres  i  which  would  give  rather  more  than  15^  mHcs 
Kiiglish. 

Canal  of  Robine,  of  which  the  length  is  31,424 
metres ;  about  I9|  miles  English. 

Caoal  of  Craponne„  this  is  a  Canal  of  irrigation,  k 
waters  more  than  24  square  leagues. 

Canal  of  Givons,  the  length  is  15,235  metres,  10^ 
miles  English,  trith  28  locks. 

Canal  of  Lyons,  having  SiS  locks  ;  its  length  is  ncit 
stated :  wiA  several  others  not  of  sufficient  importance 
to  be  particularised  in  this   brief  sketch  of  French 


Canals.  The  reader  who  wishes  for  farther  information 
may  consult  Des  Ccmaux  Nacigables,  by  M.  Huerne  de 
Pommeuse,  4to.  published  in  1822. 

CanaU  of  Great  Britain, 

15.  Although  the  English  were  late  in  adopting  th^ 
tise  of  Canals,  they  have  now  §ar  surpassed  every 
other  nation  in  these  important  works  ;  there  being  at 
this  time  in  England  more  than  2400  miles  of  navi* 
gable  Canals,  without  including  a  great  number  of 
short  Canals  of  five  miles  in  length  and  un&er.  W€ 
cannot  of  course  within  our  limits  attempt  a  general 
description  of  this  immense  developement,  we  shall, 
therefore,  confine  our  remarks  only  to  those  whiek 
by  their  importanfie  or  peculiarities,  seem  to  reqwra 
particular  notice,  and  the  rest  we  shaU  reduce  into 
the  form  of  a  general  synoptic  table,  sufficient  for  all 
purposes  of  general  reference. 

We  cannot  trace  the  history  of  navigable  Canals  ia 
England  to  higher  origin  than  the  year  1755,  when  th# 
proprietors  of  the  Sankey  navigation  obtained  an  Aet 
of  Parliament  to  render  the  Saukey  brook  navigable 
from  the  Mersey  to  near  St.  Helens ;  when  having  the 
necessary  powers  granted,  they  dietermided  instead  of 
working  in  the  river,  te  make  a  distinct  cut  along 
its  banks.  This  was  accordingly  effected  io  1760^ 
supplying  the  head  or  upper  level  only  by  a  feeder 
from  the  stream.  This  may  be  considered  as  the  fint 
actual  artifictid  Canal  eoastrueted  ia  England;  its 
length  is  12|  miles. 

jDti^e  of  Bridgetoater's  Canal,  Before  the  abova 
Canal  was  completed,  viz.  in  1758,  the  Dake  of 
Bridgewater  obtained  an  Act  of  ParltaHeirent  far  makkig 
Worsley  brook  navigable  from  Worsley  Mill  to  tha 
river  Irv^Hl,  by  which  navigable  river  he  proposed  to 
transport  coals  from  his  property  to  Manchester.  Bli| 
seeing  the  advantages  of  still  water  navigation  awi 
that  of  a  river,  be  conceived  the  idea  of  conveying  an 
artificial  Canal  through  the  dry  land,  and  tlien  acrosf 
the  Irwell  by  an  aqneduct,  and  thereby  procee^ng  in 
one  level  from  the  mines  to  the  town,  in  the  execuitea 
of  this  project  almost  a  princely  fortune  was  expendec^ 
and  the  noble  proprietor,  in  onler  to  enable  himself  to 
pursue  his  object,  limited  his  personal  eapenditare  to 
gS400.  per  annum,  employing  all  the  otbfer  part  of  Im 
income  in  the  accomplishment  of  his  favoorite  under* 
taking.  The  success  which  ultimately  attended  the  wock 
may  be  considered  as  the  stimulus  vrhich  gave  birtii  ta 
that  spirit  for  forming  navigable  Canals  in  Sngkmdi^ 
to  which  ^e  is  now  indebted  for  so  large  a  portioa  of 
her  riches,  and  for  many  other  important  advantagnk 
We  ought,  however,  while  "^  paying  due  honour  to  this 
nobleman,  not  to  pass  over  in  silence  the  merits  of  tha 
celebrated  esgincer,  Mr.  John  Brindley,  troder  wliooi 
much  of  the  work  was  condueted,  and  to  whose  talents 
and  ingenuity  a  great  portion  'Of  its  altimate  success 
may  be  attributed.  The  excessive  Uboarand'  constant 
mental  e^iertioA  necessary  for  eoaducthig  so  novei 
and  ard%iou9  an  undertaking,  seem  however;  to  have 
made  inroads  an  his  eonstitmion,  termrnatiag  his 
mortal  career  fa  177V,  at  the  age  of  ftfty-six  yean^. 
This  Canal,  as  the  forerunner  of  many  tliat  followed 
soon  after,  is  entitled  to  particular  notice. 

The  general  direction  of  the  principal  Hac  of  this 
Canal  is  neary  north-eanst,  and  near  its  eastern  extre- 
mity a  main  branch  goes  off  in  anorth-west  dlrectioli^ 
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CANAL,  the  length  is  40  miles  in  the  counties  of  Chester 
and  Lancaster.  It  begins  in  the  tide  -way  of  the  Mersey 
at  Runcorn  Gap,  above  which  the  whole  of  it  is 
elevated  83  feet  at  low  water,  except  about  600 
yards  occupied  by  the  locks  to  gain  this  ascent. 
One  of  its  terminations  is  in  the  Rochdale  Canal  at 
Castlefield  in  the  town  of  Manchester,  the  other  (or 
Worsley  branch)  is  at  Pennington,  near  the  town  of 
Leigh,  the  junction  of  these  branches  being  at  Long- 
ford Bridge.  Near  Manchester  there  is  a  communi- 
cation with  the  Mersey  and  Irwell  navigation,  and 
with  the  Manchester,  Bolton,  and  Bury  Canal,  by 
means. of  the  Medlock  brook. 

Under  the  town  of  Manchester  are  arched  branches 
of  the  Canal  of  considerable  length,  from  one  of  which 
coals  are  hoisted  up  by  a  coal  gin,  through  a  shaft,  out 
of  the  boats  below,  into  a  large  coal-yard  or  store-house 
jn.  the  main  street,  at  which  place  the  Duke  and  his 
successors  are,  by  the  .first  act,  bound  to  supply  the 
inhabitants  of  Manchester  at  all  times  with  coals  at  only 
lburpencepercwt.of  140  lbs.  a  circumstance  which  must 
have  had  a  great  e£fect  on  the  growing  population  of 
this  immense  town,  from  the  original  construction  to 
the  present  time.  At  Worsley  is  a  short  cut  to  Worsley 
Mills,  and  another  to  the  entrance  of  the  basin  of  the 
celebrated  underground  works  or  tunnels  of  18  miles 
or  more  in  length,  in  different  branches  and  levels  for 
the  navigation  of  coal  boats,  some  ofwhichareas 
much  as  60  yards  below  the  Canal,  and  others  35| 
yards,  above  it :  these  last,  to  which  the  boats  ascend 
by  means    of  inclined   planes,  extend  to  the  veins 
of  coals  which  are  working  at  a  great  depth  under 
.Walkden  Moor.    The  greater  part  of  these  tunnels 
are  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock.  From  the  lower  one 
the  coals  are  raised  in  boxes  as  they  are  in  the  town 
of  Manchester,  as  above  stated ;  the  lower  works  being 
prevented  jfrom  filling  with  water  by  large  pumps 
constructed  for  the  purpose,  and  by  means  of  which 
the  water  is  kept  always  at  a  proper  height  for  navi- 
gation on  the  lower  Canal. 

Near  Worsley  a  branch  of  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
proceeds  on  to  Chat  Moss,  and  there  terminates.  It 
was  by  the  first  act  intended  to  proceed  to  the  Mersey 
and  Irwell ;  navigation  across  this  celebrated  morass  ; 
but  this  cut,  and  that  proposed  by  the  side  of  the 
Mersey  to  Stockport,  have  never  been  carried  into 
effect.  The  rise  of  83  feet  in  the  first  600  yards,  from 
the  Mersey  by  10  locks,  is  the  only  deviation  from  one 
level  on  this  Canal,  except  in  the  Worsley  coal  mines 
above  mentioned  ;  and  this  leng^th  of  level  water  is 
now  further  increased,  by  18  miles  on  the  Trent  and 
Mersey  Canal  which  connects  with  it,  making  in  all  70 
xnUes  of  level.  The  width  of  the  Canal  at  the  water's 
ed^  is  59  feet  j  the  depth  5  feet ;  the  boats  which 
navigate  between  the  Worsley  mines  and  Manchester^ 
are  only  4|  feet  wide,  the  others  are  50  ton  boats  or 
upwards  }  there  are  also  numerous  boats  for  passen- 
gers. On  this  Canal  there  are  three  principal  aque- 
duct bridges  3  over  the  Irwell  at  Barton,  where  it 
is  navigable,  and  over  the  Mersey  and  Bollin  rivers, 
l>esides  several  smaller  ones,  and  many  road  aqueducts. 
There  are  likewise  several  large  embankments ;  that 
over  Stratford  meadows  is  900  yards  long,  17  feet 
high,  and  119  feet  wide  at  the  base ;  at  Barton  bridge 
is  one  900  yards  long,  and  40  feet  high;  at  Bollington 
is  also  a  stupendous  embankment.  The  principal 
.  feeders  for  this  Canal  are  in  Worsley  brook,  and  the 


mine  water  there  collected,  the  Medlock  brook  at    CANA| 
Manchester,  and  tlie  lockage  of  the  Trent  and  Mersey  ^— 
Canal. 

Canals  on  the  Grand  Navigable  Line  between  Liverpool 

and  London, 

The  Trent  and  Mersey,  or  Grand  Trunk  Canal.  This 
Canal  is  the  first  in  the  grand  navigation  line  between 
Liverpool  and  London.  It  commences  in  the  Bridge- 
water  .Canal  at  Preston  brook,  and  terminates  in  the 
lower  Trent  navigation  at  Weldon  Ferry,  near  Shard- 
low,  the  point  of  junction  of  the  Trent  Canal,  or  side 
cut,  the  Upper  Trent  navigation,  and  the  Derwent 
river.  From  Etruria  a  principal  branch  called  the 
Caldon  Canal  proceeds  by  Froghall  to  Uttoxcter,  by  a 
very  bending  course  of  about  98  miles  in  length ;  from 
this  at  Froghall  in  Kingsley,  there  is  a  rail-way  branch 
S\  miles  long,  to  Caldon  low  lime  works ;  also  from 
Stanley  Moss,  in  Endon,  is  a  Canal  branch  of  about 
3^  miles  to  the  town  of  Leek ;  and  from  Skelton  a 
short  cut  to  Cobridge,  and  some  other  rail- ways  and 
short  branches. 

From  Bridgewater  Canal  to  Middlewich  is  18  miles 
level,  thence  to  near  Talk,  11  miles,  is  a  rise  of  326 
feet  by  35  locks,  thence  along  the  summit  pond  and 
through  Harecastle  tunnel  to  the  Caldon  branch  at 
Etruria,  6  miles  is  level ;  thence  to  the  Stafford  and 
Worcester  Canal  at  Great  Haywood,  17  miles,  is  a  fall 
of  about  150  feet  by  19  locks  -,  and  hence  to  the  Co- 
ventry Canal  at  Fradley  Heath,  13  miles,  is  a  fall  of 
39  feet  by  4  locks ;  thence  to  Horninglow  wharf^ 
19  miles,  is  about  86  feet  fiUl,  by  11  locks  5  thence  to 
the  Derby  Canal  at  Swarktone,  10  miles,  b  about  16 
feet  fall,  with  9  locks  $  and  thence  to  the  Trent  river 
at  Wilden  Ferry,  6  miles,  is  a  fall  of  about  39  feet, 
and  4  locks.    From  the  summit  of  the  level  of  the 
line  at  Etruria  to  near  Bagnot,  on  the  Caldon  branchy 
5f-  miles,  is  a  rise  of  75  feet,  by  7  locks  j  thence  to 
Stanley  Moss^  1  mile,  is  level;  thence  to  Froghall^ 
9|-  miles,  is  a  ftill  of  61  feet,  by  9  locks.    From' 
Preston  brook  to  Middlewich,  at  the  western  end,  and 
from  Wilden  Ferry  to  Horninglow,  near  Burton,  at  the 
eastern  end,  the  width  of  the  Canal  at  top  is  31  feet, 
at  bottom  18,  and  it  is  5}  feet  deep ;  the  locks  here  ar« 
14  feet  wide,  adapted  to  river  barges  of  40  tons  bur- 
then J  the  middle  part  of  the  Canal  and  its  branches 
are  99  feet  broad  at  top,  16  feet  at  bottom,  and  it  ia 
4\  feet  deep,  the  locks  being  only  7  feet  wide  i   the 
boats  are  70  feet  long,  7  feet  wide,  and  carry  from  9p 
to  95  tons  of  lading.    There  are  16  public  wharfs  on 
this  Canal,  with  warehouses,  cranes,  weighing  en- 
gines, and  other  conveniences  at  each.    Over  this 
Canal  there  are  9&8  road  and  foot  bridges,  and  under 
it,  3   large   aqueducts,    and    194    lesser   ones   and 
culverts.  Through  Harecastle  Hill  is  a  tunnel  of  9888 
yards  in  length,  and  upwards  of  70  yards  below  the 
top  5  this  tunnel  intersects,  and  has  cross  branches  to 
several  veins  of  coals  in  the  hiU,  and  is  also  famous  for 
being  the    first  public  Canal  tunnel  constructed' ia 
England ;  the  driving  of  this  tunnel,  in  177^^  coat 
about  70s,  6d,  per  yard  run  ;  the  height  of  the  arch  is 
19  feet,  and  its  width  9  feet  withinside.    At  Prestoa 
on  the  hill,  near  Bridgewater  Canal  is  another  tunnel 
of  1941  yards  in  lengthy  at  Barton  in  Great  Bud- 
worth,  is  another  579  yards  long  j  at  Saltersford,  or 
Saltersfield  in  the  same  parish,  is  another  of  350 
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CAK/Oi.  yards  long,  an4  there  is  a  fifth  tunnel  at  Armitage, 
or  Hennitage,  of  130  yards  in  length  j    the  heights 
of  these  last  tunnels  are  17-r  feet,  and  their  width 
13|  feet.    At  Monks  bridge  there  is  an  embankment 
IS  feet  high,  of  1|  mile  in  length,  and  an  aqueduct 
bridge  over  the  Dove  river  of  23  arches,  from   15 
to  12  feet  wide  each.    At  Alrewas  is  an  aqueduct 
over  the  Trent  river,  with  6  arche$  of  12  feet  span } 
and  near  Middlewioh  is  another  aqueduct  over  the 
Pane,  with  3  arches  of  20  feet  span.    In  the  Rudyerd 
vale  north-west    of   Leek,    near   the    grand  ridge, 
is  a  reservoir  of  160  acres  extent,  with  an  artificial 
liead  30  feet  in  height ;  from  this  a  feeder  conducts 
its  water  to  the  Leek  branch,  and  thence  into  the 
summit    ponds   of  the  Caldon   branch   and  of  the 
main  line  :    there  are  also  4   small  reservoirs  near 
the  summit  which  measure  together  60  acres      All 
iraters  within  5  miles  of  the  line  are  allowed  for  the 
use  of  this  CanaL    As  our  limits  will  not  admit  us 
to  describe  at  length  the  several  Canals  in  tliis  im- 
portant line,  wc  must  pass  over,  however  reluctantly, 
the  description  oftheFazeley,  Birmingham  and  Fazeley, 
and  Coventry  Canals,  which  serve  to  unite  the  Grand 
Think  with  the  Oxford,  and  which  with  the  *  Grand 
Junction,  the  Paddington,  and  Regent,  unite  Liver- 
pool with  London  to  the  east,  or  independently  of  the 
two  latter,  with  the  Thames  at  Brentford. 

Oxford  CanaL  This  was  an  original  link  in  the 
grand  chain.  It  commences  with  its  junction  with 
the  Coventry  Canal  at  Longford.  Thirty-five  miles 
from  which  place .  the  Grand  Junction  commences  at 
Braonstoo,  and  at  42  miles  the  Warwick  and  Nap* 
ton  at  Napton.  At  91  miles,  its  whole  length,  the 
Canal  by  means  of  a  lock  &lls  into  the  Isls.  in  the  city 
of  Oxford. 

It  has  three  aqueducts,  one  of  very  considerable 
magnitude  at  Brinklow,  and .  2  tunnels,  one  at 
Newbold,  125  yards  long,  and  12  feet  6  inches  wide, 
another  at  Fenny  Compton^  1188  yards  long  and  9 
feet  4  inches  wide.  " 

The  rise  from  the  Coventry  Canal  to  the  summit 
at  Marston  tolls,  a  distance  of  45|  miles,  is  74  feet 
1  inch,  by  12  locks ;  and  the  fall  from  the  summit 
at  Claydon  to  the  Isis  at  Oxford,  a  distance  of  35  miles^ 
is  195  feet  3  inches,  by  30  locks. 

The  summit  is  supplied  with  water  by  four  reser- 
voirs, one  of  which  at  Bodington,  contains  64  acres  of 
water.  The  Canal  is'  from  28  to  30  feet  wide  at  top, 
16  feet  wide  at  bottom,  and  5  feet  deep.  It  has  188 
brick  and  stone  bridges,  50  swinging  timber  bridges, 
and  25  foot  bridges.  The  cost  of  the  Canal  was 
jf306,648.,  i.  e.  #^178,648.  stock,  divided  into  shares 
of  sSiOO,  each,  an^  j^l30,000.  loan,  of  which  more 

than  half  ha^  been  already  paid  off. 

•''  The  Grand  JuncHon  Caned- is  another  important 
link  in  the  great  navigable  line.  It  is  commonly 
reckoned  to  commence  at  Brentford  and  to  terminate 
in  the  Oxford  Canal  at  Braunston ;  but  the  direct  line 
is  rather  by  Paddington  from  Bull  Bridge,  and  thence 
by  the  Regent's  Canal  to  the  Thames.  The  principal 
objects  of  this  navigation  is  a  communication  between 
the  Metropolis  and  the  various  Canals  in  the  midland 
countries,  the  supply  of  coals,  deals,  slate,  &c.  to  the 
several  towns  on  the  line,  and  on  its  branches. 

Reckoning  the  commencement  from  Brentford, 
there  are  on  its  line  101  locks  in  the  whole  length, 
Tvhich  is  93  miles  ;  its  mean  breadth  is  36  feet  at  the 
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water's  edge  and  94  feet  at.  bottom,  its  d^pth  4|  CANAL, 
feet.  The  ascent  from  Brentford  to  the  summit  at 
Tring  and  Bulbom  is  395  feet,  by  56  locks.  From  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  summit  the  Canal  passes-by 
Marswath  nearLeighton  Biazzard  and  Fenny  Stratford, 
to  the  Ouse  at  Wolverton  and  near  Stoney  Stratford ; 
in  this  distance  of  35|  miles,  it  falls  192  feet.  It 
here  crosses  the  Ouse  and  its  valley  by  an  embankment 
about  half  a  mile  in  length  and  30  feet  high,  with  a 
small  iron  aqueduct,  whence  the  Canal  passes  along 
the  western  side  of  the  five  rivers,  and  having  crossed 
it  arrives  at  Stoke  Bruern^  being  a  distance  of  6§ 
miles,  with  a  rise  of  1 12  feet.  It  here  passes  through 
Blisworth  tunnel,  which  is  3060  yards  in  length, 
18  feet  high  and  16^  feet  wide,  and  proceeds  oy 
western  Beck  to  the  south  end  of  Whltton  parish,  in 
all  13|  miles  on  one  level.  It  then  passes  to  Whitton 
MUl,  a  little  more  than  half  a  mile  with  a  rise  of 
60  feet ;  whence  it  proceeds  on  a  level  4^  miles  to 
Braunston  tunnel,  whose  length  is  2045  yards,  its 
other  dimensions  being  the  same  as  that  at  Blis- 
worth. From  this  point  it  descends  37  feet  to  the 
Oxford  Canal  It  has  several  branches,  of  which  the 
Paddington  Canal  is  the  principal,  if  we  reckon'  the 
commencement  from  Brentford,  otherwise  this  Canal 
must  be  considered  as  a  part  of  the  line  itself;  we 
shall  however  consider  it  as  a  branch,  and  include  it 
with  the  others  as  follows  : 

Miles. 

Paddington  Canal ]3i 

To  Wendover 

To  Buckingham   H 

To  St.  Albans lo' 

To  Aylesbury , 6 

To  Daventry i J 

To  Northampton  » ^ 5 

Total..!.     53|- 


hegenVs  CanaL    This  Canal  may  be  considered  as 
the  last  and  most  important  link  on  the  grand  navi- 
gable line  between  Liverpool  and  London.    It  com- 
mences at  Paddington,  where  it  connects  with  the 
Paddington  level  of  the  Grand  Junction  Canal,  and 
descends    regularly  from  thence  to  the  Thames  at 
Limehouse,  a  distance  of  about  9  miles ;  this  descent 
is  performed  by  12  locks  to  the  basin,  communicating 
with  the  river  by  a  ship-lock.    The  difference  of  levels 
between  the  Paddington  basin  and  the  onlinary  high 
tides  at  Limehouse  is  86  feet  j  the  locks  on  this  Canal 
have  double  chambers,  by  which  an  average  of  one- 
third  the  usual  quantity  of  water  is  saved  :  there  are 
2  tunnels  on  the  line,  one  at  Maida  Hill  370  yards  in 
length,   the  other  under  Islington  900  yards  long. 
The  Regent's  Canal  encircling  the  metropolis/  pros- 
perous in  itself,  and  the  cause  of  many  of  the  numerous 
improvements,  in  its  vicinity,  is  perhaps   the  most 
interesting  piece  of  inland  navigation  in  South  Britain. 
As  we  cannot  undertake  to  give   in  detail  a  de- 
scription of  all  the   other   important   Canals  which 
constitute  the  grand  navigable  line  from  Liverpool  to 
London,  the  total  length  of  which  amounts  to  264 
miles,  and  the  sum   of  the  lengths  of  the   several 
branches  to  1165^  miles,  we  have  endeavoured  in 
the  following  table  to  give  a  condensed  view  of  this 
magnificent  construction. 
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Table  of  the  ieveral  Canals  forming  the  nav^able  line  between  Liverpool  and  Lxmdan. 


NttnesofPUeti. 


Langtb 
in 


From  Liveipool  to  Runcorn  

From  Runcorn  to  Preston  Brook^by  the  BridgewaterCanal 

Grand  Trunk  to  Fradley \ 

By  the  Fazeley  Canal  to  Fazeley    

By  the  Coventry  Canal  to  Hawkesbary  lock     

By  the  Oxford  Canal  to  Braunston    

To  Bull  Bridge^  by  the  Grand  Junction  Canals  87  miles 

2  fitrlongs,  to  Brentford  5  miles  7  furlongs 

From  Bull  Bridge  to  Faddington  

From  PtEuldin^ton  to  Limehouse 

Total   


m.  fur. 
16  0 
6  O 
67  0 
11  O 
22  0 
35  O 

93  2 

13  6 

9  0 


273  0 


Ascent  in 
fe«tj  frc. 


fc     in. 

«4     0 
326     2 


96 
18 


4 


193     6 


Detoeat 

in 
fcet^  &c. 


ft.    in. 


200  1 


532  6 


86  0 


Number 
ofLoekB, 


10 
58 

13 
3 

101 

12 


197 


Lengths 
of  under- 
ground 
Tunnels 
in  ynrds. 


ysrds. 


5,179 


5,052 
1,270 


11,501 


CAKi 


Table  of  the  ieveral  Canah  and  Branches  which  are  connected  with  the  navigable  line  bettoeen  lAverpool  aHd  London4 
Abto<— The  letters  in  the  first  column  refer  to  the  several  branches  as  shown  in  the  profile  of  this  line  (phiteTOOV.) 


Designa- 
tion of 
BmnchM. 


B 


Names  of  Canals  and'Bnoiehes, 


Compound  Branch, 

1st,  Of  a  part  of  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater's  Canal    

Which  receives  a  Branch  from  Leigh  which  passes  to  Worsley 
2nd,  Of  the  Canal  of  Ashton-under-Line 

With  the  Canal  of  Peak-forest 


Length 
of 

Canal. 


mites. 
24  1 
10   / 

7 
S:i 


That  of  Huddersfield \  -^ 


And  of  Rarasden*s 

3rd,  The  Rochdale  Canal 

4th,  The  Bolton  and  Bury  Canal  . . . . 

The  Haslingden  Canal 

The  Leeds  and  Liverpool  CanalJ 


Total 


Branch. 

Of  the  Caldon  Canal 

Which  unites  with  the  Uttoxeter  Canal 


Total 


^<ificA. 
Of  the  Newcastle^under-Line  CanaJ.  • 
Which  unites  with  the  Qresley  Canal 


8 


15 

13 

130 


} 


Compound  Branch. 

1st,  Of  the  Stafford  and  Worcester  Canal 

Into  which  falls  the  Stourbridge  Canal    

And  the  Dudley  beginning  on  the  Worcester  and  Birmingham,  and 

terminating  in  the  old  Birmingham |  12J 

2nd,The  Kingston  and  Leominster  Canal,  -which  unites  with  the  Severn. .     45| 

Total    

Total  to  carrv  forward   . . 


-: 


■  >  ifc     ti 


Length  of 

different 

compound 

Branches. 


mUes. 
34 


55J 


156 


am^ 


*•  • 


12 
16 


3 
5 


71i 
4fi| 


Total 
length 
of  each 
Branch. 


» 


^0 


i^tmm^ 


8S 


8 


117. 
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Table  of  Canah  and  Brtmehes,  conHnued, 


/ 


tton  of 


s 


H 
I 
K 


U 

N 
O 
P 


Names  of  Canals  and  Bunches. 


Compound  Branch, 

Brought  forward    

1st,  Of  a  part  of  the  Grand  Trunk * 

With  which  is  connected  the  Derby  Canal 

And  the  Canal  of  Erewash 

Which  receives  the  Nutbrook  Canal  

And  the  Cromfbrd  Canal    

2nd,  The  Nottingham  Canal  which  unites  with  the  Trent 

That  of  Grantham 

Which  latter  communicates  at  Hull  with  the  ocean,  after  a  course  of 
100  miles 


Total 


Branch, 
Of  the  Wirley  Canal  to  Essingtoa  . 
Which  joins  the  Birmingham  Canal 


Total 


Length 

of 
CanaL 


miles. 


Compound  Branch, 

1st,  Of  the  Birmingham  and  Fazeley 

Which  unites  with  the  Oxford  Canal  by  that  of  Birmingham  and 

Warwick , 

Into  which  enters  the  Stratford    . , 

And  that  of  Warwick  and  Napton    

2iid,  The  Worcester  and  Birmingham  Canal   

3rd,  Part  of  the  Severn 

4th,  Of  the  Gloucester  Cauid , 

Which  unites  with  the  Gloucester  and  Hereford  Canal 

Stroudwater  Canal    , . , .     8     \ 

That  of  the  Thames  and  Severn  . .   30^  J 

Which  by  the  North  Wilts    \ 

Communicates  with  the  WDts  and  Berks  Canal ,[] 

Which  enters  the  Kennet  and  Avon  Canal 

Which  latter  receives  two  short  branches  j  viz.  the  Coal  Canal  and 

the  Somersetshire 

And  finally  the  communication  is  continued  from  Bath  to  Bristol  by 
the  Avon 


Length  of 

different 

compound 

Branches. 


miles. 


69| 


48i 


Total 


The  following,  toith  two  exceptwns,  are  single  Branches, 

Canal  of  Ashby-de-la-Zouch    

Part  of  he  Coventry   

The  Oxford  Canal  . . : \.  .\ ..........  .\ 

{Junction  of  Grand  Union  Canal     
With  the  Union  Canal    V.V.V. ...... ... 

Northampton  Canal    , 

Buckingham  Canal , \\\ 

Aylesbury  Canal , ....!!!! 

Wendover  Canal     , !!,'.!. 

rPftddington  Canal  ...........  ^ .'.!.'!! 

cRegent  s Canal ] '  ]  ] 


II 
3i 

38i 
52 

m 

19   . 


r 


Total  number  of  Branches  forty-six,  amounting  to  a  total  length  of 


2  £  8 


23 
221 


80 


29 

29 


2444 


23*   I 


22§ 


f } 


Total 
length 
of  each 
Branch. 


miles. 
432 


lis 


45i 


382i 


30 

56 

45|- 

4t 

10| 

6 

22J 


1165J 
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CANAIfc       Having  thus  given  a  very  brief  sketcli  of  the  grand 

^  navigable   line  in  England,  we  propose  to  give  a 

similar  view  of  the  principal  Canids  in  Scotland^  and 
shall  then  in  conclusion  exhibit  a  concise  synoptic 
table  of  the  general  system  of  Canal  navigation  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Canali  in  Scotland, 

16.  Of  the  Scotch  Canals^  that  of  the  Forth  and 
Clyde  claims  the  first  notice^  as  being  the  first  of  any 
importance  constructed  in  that  country.  A  work  of 
this  kind  was  first  suggested  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Second,  and  although  nothing  was  then 
done,  the  plan  'seems  never  to  have  been  lost  sight 
of;  but  the  practical  operations  for  carrying  it  into 
effect  did  not  commence  till  1777j  and  in  1790  it  was 
carried  to  Monkland  Canal  basin. 

The  eastern  extremity  of  this  Canal  is  in  the  small 
river  Carron>  near  its  junction  with  the  Forth,  where 
the  spring  tides  rise  about  18  feet.  At  this  place, 
called  Grangemouth,  there  is  a  tide-lock  and  basin ; 
from  Grangemouth  the  Canal  passes  on  to  the 
western  side  of  the  town  of  Falkirk,  and  thence  to 
the  summit  at  a  distance  of  about  1()|  miles,  ascend- 
ing 156  feet,  by  20  locks ;  from  this  point  the  Canal 
passes  along  the  summit  level,  for  18  miles,  to  the 
city  of  Glasgow  at  Port  Dundas.  It  also  continues 
one  mile  beyond  this  place  to  the  Monkland  Canal 
basin,  but  in  this  last  distance  there  is  one  regulation 
lock  ;  about  2|>  miles  north  of  Port  Dundas  a  branch 
of  the  Clyde  goes  off.  It  passes  the  Kelven  by  a 
magnificent  stone  aqueduct,  and  proceeds  to  the  tide- 
way at  Bowling  Bay,  having  descended  by  19  locks. 
The  length  of  this  branch  is  8}-  miles,  the  distance 
between  Grangemouth  on  the  Forth  and  Bowling  Bay 
on  the  Clyde  is  35  miles.  The  locks  are  74  feet  in 
length  and  90  in  breadth,  and  when  the  Canal  is  quite 
full,  it  has  8  feet  of  water  on  the  cills. 

Caledonian  Canal  This  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant works,  both  as  relates  to  its  magnitude  and . 
ita  object,  of  any  in  the  three  Kingdoms,  and  merits 
therefore  a  particular  description.  This  Canal,  like 
many  others,  was  projected  long  before  the  operations 
were  actually  undertaken  ;  which  latter  did  not  take 
place  till  1802,  during  the  administration  of  Mr. 
Addtngton,  now  Lord  Sidmouth.  The  survey  of  the 
country,  and  ultimately  the  direction  of  this  important 
work,  were  put  under  the  direction  of  Thomas  Telford, 
Esq.,  to  whose  skill  and  genius  this  country  is  indebted 
for  a  great  number  of  highly  useful  and  interesting 
constructions.  Before  the  great  extent  and  the  value 
of  this  grand  national  undertaking  can  be  fully  appre- 
ciated, it  is  necessary  to  understand  the  nature  and 
conditions  of  the  valley  through  which  it  is  conducted. 
This  commences  in  the  north-eastern  extremity  of 
Aberdeenshire.  The  eastern  portion  of  it  for  about 
80  miles  from  Kinnaird*s  Head  to  the  spot  in  which  it 
contracts  at  Fort  George,  is  called  the  Murray  Firth, 
and  for  about  12  miles  to  Inverness  is  also  tide-way. 
Hence  across  the  island  to  Fort  William  on  the  shore 
of  Loch  £il,  an  arm  of  the  Western  Ocean,  a  distance 
of  60  miles,  the  valley  is  formed  by  two  parallel 
ridges  of  very  high  mountains,  whose  sides  are  prer 
cipitous,  and  the  ridges  intercepted  by  very  few  col- 
lateral vallies;  the  bottom  is  occupied  partly  by 
rivers,  but  chiefly  by  lakes  in  one  direct  line  from  sea  to 


sea.  Again  enterii^  the  tide-way  at  Fort  William  the  CANAL, 
valley  continues  still  in  a  direct  line  with  lofty  moun- 
tains on  each  side  to  a  farther  distance  of  50  miles ; 
opposite  to  the  eastern  end  of  the  Sound  of  Mull,  and 
by  passing  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  island  of  Jura, 
a  distinct  valley  is  continued  between  it  and  the  main 
land  to  Cantyre,  making  another  distance  of  50  miles ; 
the  western  extremity  being  only  fairly  open  to  the 
Ocean  near  the  northern  base  of  Ireland,  a  distance 
from  Frazerburgh  on  the  east,  of  about  250  miles, 
which  is  only  about  one  half  of  the  present  track  by 
the  Orkneys  and  Cape  Wrath. 

It  appears  therefore,  that  of  the  250  miles  which 
separate  the  two  seas,  190  were  already  navigable, 
and  that  it  was  only  required  to  complete  the  naviga- 
tion through  the  other  60  miles,  of  which  nearly  40 
miles  fell  within  navigable  lakes,  or  lakes  which 
required  but  little  to  render  them  so. '  The  line  of 
navigation  for  this  60  miles  may  be  thus  stated  : 

Miles. 

From  Clachnacarry  where  the  Canal  commences 
to  Loch  Doughfour,  is  a  distance  of  •.«.... .       6i 

Length  of  Loch  Doughfour   1^ 

From  Loch  Doughfour  to  the  further  extremity 
of  Loch  Ness,  is .-. 23|- 

From  Loch  Ness  the  Canal  is  carried  to  the 
north-east  end  of  Loch  Oich,  a  distance,  of  . .       5^ 

Loch  Oich,  from  its  north-eastern  to  its  western 
extremity,  is  in  length    • 3}- 

From  the  latter  extremity  of  Loch  Oich  to  the 
western  end  of  Loch  Lochy  the  Canal  is  car- 
ried a  distance  of  1|^ 

And  the  length  of  the  latter  Loch,  is 10 

Lastly,  from  Loch  Lochy  to  the  tide-way  in  Loch 
Eil,  the  Canal  is  again  continued  for  a  dis- 
tance of. 8 


Making  the  general  total  of . . . .     60§ 

Of  which,  as  appears  from  the  above,  nearly  38|- 
miles  are  occupied  by  lakes,  but  some  dredging  was 
necessary  in  the  first  two  lochs  to  render  them 
navigable. 

Having  given  the  above  sketch  of  the  general  line 
of  communication,  it  will  be  proper  to  state  a  few- 
other  particulars  connected  with  this  undertaking*, 
although  we  cannot  attempt  any  think  like  a  complete 
description.  The  first  lock  which  connects  the  Canal 
with  the  tide- way  in  Ix)ch  Beauly,  is  170  feet  in  length, 
40  feet  in  breadth,  and  has  a  rise  of  about  8  feet; 
from  which  the  Canal  is  carried  by  embankments  till  it 
reaches  the  high  water  mark  at  Clachnacarry,  where  & 
similar  lock  is  placed ;  and  to  the  south  of  this  at  Muir* 
town  is  an  extensive  basin  with  wharfs,  &c.  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  trade  with  Inverness  and  the  adjacent 
country.  Near  to  this  are  four  united  locks,  each. 
180  feet  in  length,  40  feet  in  breadth,  which  together 
raise  the  Canal  32  feetj  being  the  height  of  the  sur- 
face of  Loch  Ness  in  its  usual  summer  state.  Frona 
the  top  of  these  locks  the  Canal  proceeds  by  easy- 
bends  till  it  reaches  Loch  Doughfour,  previous  to 
entering  which,  a  regulating  lock  is  placed  170  feet 
long  and  40  feet  wide,  but  without  any  rise  j  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Canal,  into  and  out  of  this  Loch, 
dredging  noacbines  are  employed,  in  order  to  excavate^ 
it  to  a  proper  ^epth.  The  navigation  now  proceeds 
for  23|  miles  on  Loch  Ness  to  Fort  Augustus,  and. 
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CA5AL.  tlken  entering  again  the  artificial  channel,  it  is  msed 
^  before  it  reaches  Loch  Oich  40  feet  by  6  locks,  of 
the  dimensions  of  the  above,  and  «§  feet  by  one  regu- 
Uting  lock,  also  of  the  same  length  and  breadth. 
This  lake,  which  forms  the  summit  level  of  the  Canal, 
18  94  feet  above  the  tide-way,  and  into  it  falls  the 
river  Garry,  which  in  its  course  passing  through 
two  extensive  lakes  ensures  the  requisite  supply  of 
water. 

At  Fort  Augustus,  the  Canal  is  cut  through  the  glacis 
of  the  fortification,  by  no  means  detracting  from  its 
military  defences  or  appearance  ;  and  the  5  locks  of 
masonry  rising  behind,  a  grand  combined  view  is 
presented  of  the  skilful  eflfect  of  civil  and  military 
engineering  amid  romantic  mountainous  scenery. 

From  Loch  Oich  the  Canal  again  proceeds  about  \\ 
mile,  till  it  enters  Loch  L6chy,  through  the  most 
of  which  distance  the  land  is  about  20  feet  above  the 
snrfiBu:e  of  Loch  Oich,  which  with  the  20  feet  depth 
required  an  excavation  to  the  depth  of  40  feet  \  a  fall 
here  into  Loch  Lochy  takes  places  of  about  23  feet, 
but  to  avoid  rock-cutting  at  the  other  extremity  of 
the  latter,  the  whole  sur&ce  of  the  lake,  which  is  10 
jhiles  in  length  and  one  in  breadth,  is  raised  12  feet ; 
reducing  the  fkll  to  a  little  less  than  10  feet,  which 
is  effected  by  two  locks,  one  a  lifting  lock  and  the 
other  a  filling  and  regulating  one.    From  the  south- 
west end  of  Loch  Lochy,  the  Canal  proceeds  on  the 
same  level  for  about  6  miles  :  but  to  effect  this  the 
old  channel  of  the  river  Lochy  was  dammed  across, 
and  a  new  channel  cut  for  the  exit  of  the  waters  of 
the  lake  for  a  distance  of  nearly  600  yards  :  the  Canal 
is  then  carried  along  the  old  bed  of  the  Lochy  consider* 
ably  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile.    This  operation 
requiring  every  combination  of  skill  and  experience, 
was  also  carried  into  effect  in  two  places  upon  the 
river  Oich.    Within  the  two  last  miles  and  before  the 
Canal  enters  Loch  Eil,  there  are  eight  connected  locks, 
each  180  feet  long  by  40  feet  in  breadth,  by  which  a 
descent  of  64  feet  is'  eifected.      This   magnificent 
system  of  locks  has  obtained  the  fanciful  appellation 
of  Neptune  $  Staircase :  the  locks  are  founded  on  in- 
verted arches  and  exhibit  a  mass  of  masonry,  solid, 
and  continuous,  500  yards  in  length  and  20  yards  wide, 
in  which  not  the  least  appearance  of  aflawhas  been  dis- 
covered since  their  erection  nearly  thirteen  vears  since ; 
the  gates  are  of  cast  iron,  the  machinery  for  working 
them  simple  and  ingenious.    Thp  appearance  of  the 
large  vessels  in  these  stupendous  locks  descending 
from  the  hill  towards  Loch  Eil,  is  most  majestic 
and  imposing,  exhibiting  a  striking  instance  of  the 
triumph  of  art  over  nature.    From  the  foot  of  Nep- 
tune's Staircase  the  level  is  preserved  to  the  entrance 
into  Loch  £il,  where  there  are  2  locks  producing  a 
fidl  of  15  feet,  to  Corpach  basin,  and  one  single  sea 
lock  fidling  7  feet  9  inches,  which  enters  the  tide- 
way of  Loch  En,  from  which  point  the  navigation  is 
uninterrupted.    The  total  ascent  therefore  as  we  have 
fleen  is  94  feet,   and  the  descent  96  feet  6  inches, 
giving^  a  diff'erence  of  level  between  the  two  seas  of 
2  feet  6  inches. 

From  Loch  Lochy  to  Loch  Eil  the  Canal  is  carried 
along  the  Qorth-west  side  of  the  river  Lochy,  over  a 
rery  nigged  surface,  intersected  by  one  considerable 
river  and  various  small  streams,  all  of  which  require 
aqueducts  to  pass  the  mountain  currents.    The  num- 


ber of  the  larger  of  these  constructions  is  6,  and  the    CANAL, 
number  of  bridges  twenty-three. 

The  whole  number  of  locks  upon  the  Caledonian 
Canal  is  27,  including,  the  regulating  and  sea  locks  : ' 
the  whole  distance  of  the  Canal  is  21i  miles  :  but  the 
deepening  of  Loch  Dochfour  for  five-eic^hts  of  a 
mile,  the  formation  of  new  beds  for  parts  of  the  rivers 
Lochy  and  Oich,  and  the  dredging  required  on  Loch 
Ness  should  be  added,  and  the  distance  excavated, 
computed  at  25  miles.  The  depth  of  water  along  the 
line  of  navigation  when  the  excavations  are  fully 
completed  will  be  20  feet.  Upwards  of  half  a  million 
of  forest  tceeshave  been.planted  along  the  Capal. 

The  Caledonian  Canal  was  opened  on  the  23rd  of 
October,  1822 ;  the  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  cost 
of  this  great  national  work  : 


£. 

Houses  and  buildingt  4,600 
PiDTchase  and  damage 

of  land   47,900 

Purchase,     hire,    and 

support  of  horses  . .  3,000 

Road-making 4,000 

Incidental  expenses  . .  2,00^) 

Total 905,300 


£. 

Management  .and  trA- 
▼elling  expenses. ...    29 ,000 

Timber 68,600 

Machinery,  cast  iron- 
work. Sec 121,400 

Quarries  and  masonry  195,800 

Shipping   .  . . . .  .^  , .      11>000 

Labour  and  workman- 
ship     418,000 

and  adding  to  this  j^fOO.  which  will  be  required  to 
complete  the  dredging,  and  assuming  the  number  of 
miles  of  navigation  actually  operated  upon  at  25,  the 
cost  per  mile  has  been  j£36>500. 

Some  particulars  of  the  other  Canals  of  Scotland 
are  given  in  the  following  synoptic  table. 

Canals  of  Ireland. 

1?.  Although  much  has  been  attempted  in  this 
country  toifards  the  improvement  of  its  inland  navi** 
gation,  it  has  only  two  artificial  Canals  of  any 
importance ;  namely,  the  Dublin,  or  Grand  Canal,  and 
the  Royal  Canal.  The  former  commences  in  the 
Lifify,  near  its  mouth,  and  proceeds  hence  from  a 
spacious  floating  dock,  by  Uie  south  of  the  city  of 
Dublin  to  James-street  Harbour;  and  thence  west- 
ward for  65  miles,  through  the  counties  of  Dublin, 
KildarCj  and  King's  County,  to  the  river  Shannon ; 
near  Banagher,  with  branches  to  the  Barrow  at  Athy^ 
and  to  various  other  towns ;  of  which  that  from 
Law  ton  to  Barrow  is  21  miles  $  to  Mil  town  reservoir 
7  miles  5  the  Kildare  Canal  to  Naas  and  Corbally  6 
miles,  and  some  others  less  considerable. 

The  Jloyal  Canal  also  commences  at  Dublin  and 
proceeds  westward,  nearly  parallel  to  the  former,  at  a 
distance  of  about  10  miles ;  it  finally  enters  the  Shan- 
non at  Tasmonbarry  -,  its  total  length  being  68  Irish 
miles,  and  its  greatest  elevation  307  feet  above  the 
sea  ;  its  ascent  is  by  86  locks,  and  its  descent  by  15 
locks. 

Having  thus  given  a  concise  view  of  some  of  the 
more  important  Canals  of  the  three  kingdoms,  we  shall 
conclude  this  article  by  a  general  synoptic  table  of 
the  Canals  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  not  including 
however,  except  in  one  or  two  cases.  Canals  whose 
length  are  under  five  .miles :  these  being,  generally 
speaking,  rather  objects,  of  particular  than  of  national 
interest,  and  not  including  many  improved  river 
navigations!  which  have  beoi  made  equally  safe  and 
commodious  with  Canals,  most  of  which  we  have 
placed  by  themselves  at  the  end  of  the  table. 
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CAN  A  L. 


CANAL.     Table  ihowing  the  length,  breadlh,  ammen€eutent,'^and  tenmmUiom'of  all  the  Canab  in  Great  Britain  and. Ireland,  CANAI 

w^h  exceed  a  length  rf  five  mikt}  their  oMceM,  duosn^  and  other  particulars^ 


Names  of  Cattab. 


Aberdare 


Aberdeenshire    • . 


AndoTer 


Ashby-de-la-Zoucli 
Swadlingcotebr.. 


Ashton  -  under- 
Line,  or  Man- 
chester and 
Oldham 

Ashton  branch    . . 

New  ]yf ill  ditto  . . 

Stockport  ditto  . . 


Length 
in  « 
Mile*. 


Diffeiienceof 
UtoI. 


Aacend- 
ing. 


De. 

scend* 

ing. 


7* 


1» 


22} 


40^ 
2* 


Bamesle^  ••..., 
Haigh  bndgebr... 
Silkstone  ditta  • 


40 


170 


140 


152. 


•• 


177 


8i 


•  • 


Length 

In 
Yardk 


Breadth 
itt 


Shaitp. 


»^^i 


Origi.  I   Price 
nal.     in  1824. 


dtndper 
Ann. 


«• 


700 
300 


100 


•  • 


•  • 


•  « 


•  t 


Basingstoke 
Taq(ia  branch. 


•  •  •  • 


t  •  • 


Car.-ied  over  , . 


37 
5* 


25  0 


100 


No.  of 


£.  *. 


«• 


221 


Average 
Coat. 


Oenoral .  Obeenrations  and 
Benaticf^ 


5  0 


100 
ditto 


120 


195 


•  a. 


1691 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


20  0 
Bonds. 
100  0 


150  0 


•  • 


■# 


••-• 


^^•7" 


350 


•  * 


5  0 


5  0 


160 


1,320 


2^0 


•  t 


«« 


loa 

ditto 
100 


215  0 


6    0 

Bonds 

40  0 


12  0 


•  • 


2  0  0 


•«     •• 


1»482 

£. 
11,188. 


1,7<»0 


720 


1,2«0 

£. 
50,000 


113    t) 
100    Q 


} 


97  18 


160    0' 


too  0 
100  a 


{ThUXaud  oommenon  in 
thatufGUmorganshire^aDd  ter- 
minates at  AbernantThelength 
of.  the  boats  is  tarclve  feet  and 
their  breadth  fire. — 1793. 
TIhb  Canal  commences  ia 

the  river  Dee,  in  the  harbaur 

of  Aberdeen,  and  terminates  at 
Invenury  bridge  upon  theDea 
river.    It    is    tyenty  feet  in 

breadth,  three  and  a  half  in 
depth,  and  bafiscventaea  locks* 

.^1805. 

f  This  Canal  extending  fieomr 
]  the  head  of  Sonthampton  water 
\  to  Andover  haa  been  partialljr 
I  abandoned. — 1790 . 
•^  Xliia  Canal  commences  at 
Marston  bridge.  In  the  Covei^ 
try  Canal,  and  terminates  by 
an  iron  ndl-way  three  miles 
and  a  half  long  at  Ticknall. 
The  first  thirty  miles  are  level, 
forming  with  the  Coveatryk 
and  Oxford  Canal  a  level  of 
seventh-three  miles,  without 
including  the  branches.  It  ha^ 
two  tunnels,  the  first  to  the 
north-west  of  Aahby^-de^la- 
Zooch*  the  other  at  Snareton  ; 
and  an  iron  rail-way  six.  mile& 
in  length  to  the  Cloudshill 
mines,  it  passes  over  two  aque- 
doclB,  the  one  at  Shakerton, 
the  other  near  Snareton.  At 
Bdotnorpe,  a  steam  engine  haa 
been  erected,  to  convey  the 
water  to  a  feeder,  for  the  sum- 

_mit  level  of  the  Canal.— 1805. 

r  Thia  Canal  commences  in 
the  Rochdale  Canal*  at  Man- 
chester, afl^  temunates  in  that 
of  Huddersfield,  at  Ducken- 
field.  It  is  thirty-three  feet 
broad  at  the  water  line,  fifteen 
at  the  bottom,  aod  five  feet 
deep.  The  summit  pond  is  si^ 
feet  deep.  It  has  three  aqueduct 
bridge*,  one  at  Duckenfield, 
another  at  Ancoats,  and  a  third 
at  Waterhouses.  The  boata 
carry  twenty-five  tonSrf— 1797. 

f  Thia  Canal  commencea  ia 
the  river  Calder,  below  Wake- 
field, and  terminates  at  Bamby 
bridge:  its  boats  are  of  the  same 
dimension  as  those  of  the  Cal- 
der. It  baa  an  aqueduct  bridgeat 

^Eym,  a«^  twenty  locksr-1799. 

"  Ttiia  Canal  commeocea  in 
the  Wye,  at  Westley,  and  ter- 
minates at  Basingstoke.  It  baa 
seventy-two  bridges  and  twen- 
ty-nine locks.  At  Gvew  is  & 
tunnel  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
in  length.  The  boats  employed^ 
on  this  Canal,  are  of  forty-five 

^tons  burthett.-i>1790.^ 


m^ 


^An 


Ax. 


CKSkl. 


Table  of  Canals  ia  ^     ^  -Brttaia  and  Ireland,  eotitinued. 


NftmcfofCuBb 


Ltngtii 
in 

MU«f. 


Dlfereace  «f 
Uevel. 


Ascend- 
ing. 


De- 

Mend- 
ing. 


TunntU. 


Shares. 


Length 

in 
Yards. 


Feet. 


U18M. 


Divi- 
dend per 
Aan. 


Vo.  of 


Average 
€«t. 


Geaeial  ObtetvaUeiis  and 
Remarks. 


Brooglixforwmrd.. 


Biniuii|^haia_«  •  •  r 


Knniagluun  ftnd 


Brl^tswilet   ••»• 


Breckiiock&  Aber- 
gaTcny  ••••••• 


■ 


Bristol  &1lniiitoB, 
NaQsea  bsanch  •». 


Mimowwto 


•  •  •  •■•«*•  *• 


Oddon  and  Uttox- 
ttat      


Caledonnui 


Cardiff  o^&UDOT- 
^aasfaire    


Chester  **< 


1691 


22i 


3,220 


35 


1^ 


33 


169 


•<• 


ISB 


40 


421 
5 


*•• 


248 


•  • 


<•• 


•• 


84 


'#• 


28 


60§ 


25 


17J 


'•*• 


136 


91ft 


6(i9 


•  • 


«• 


L 


Carried ofcr  ••    47Sii 


96 


'.aut 


»•• 


)•• 


^»  • 


170 


f» 


•  • 


£.    #. 


17  10 
^Bh. 


£.    ». 


315  0 


•  • 


*•     i 


<•• 


*•# 


'  ■  • 


• » 


2,440 


I5i 


too 


100 


•  t 


loo  0 

Notes 


45 


265  0 


£.s,d. 


11210  0 


»• 


5  0   0 
5  0    0 


•  ■ 


1312  8 


4^000 


•  •« 


958 
56>465. 


£.  *.  rf. 


•  •     •  • 


•  • 


•  • 


•■     •• 


•  t     •• 


600 


600 


•  • 


50    0    0 
paid. 


•  • 


172  13    4 


•  •     •• 


r  ^18  Oanal  commences 
that  of  Staffordshire  and  W 
cester,  and  terminates  in 
Birmingham  and  FazeleyCai 
There  are  tliirty-nine  locks 
thisCanaland  its  branches ; 
width  at  die  water-line  is  fc 
feet.  The  boats  are  twenty-t 
tons  burthen. — 1772. 

"  This  Canal  commences 
that  of  Coyentry,  at  Whitti 
ton  brook,  and  terminates 
the  above  Canal  at  Farmt 
bridge.  It  has  several  aq 
ducts  near  Middleton  H; 
and  over  the  Tame  at  Salfo 
and  forty-four  locks.  >  1 
biftadth  of  the  Canal  is  thi 
feet,  and  depth  four  and  a  1 
feet  'The  boats  are  tweo 

..two  tons  burthen. — 1790. 

fThis  Canal  commences 
the  Monmduthshire  Canal,  i 
terminates  ait  Brecon.  Th 
is  M  Abergavenny  an  iron  n 
wiy  one  nnle  in  length;  atW 
^  Dew  another  four  miles  i 
three « quarters,  and  atUa 
roiney  another  of  one  mile  i 
a  Quarter ;  it  has  a  tunnel  i 
three  aqueduct  bridges,  of  o 
two,  and  three  arefaes.^-lBC 
See  a  preceding  article. — 17 
^This  Canal  commences 
Taunton  Bridge  and  pas 
through   Bridgewater,   ten 

.  naites  near  the  mouth  of 
<^  river  Avon,  a  few  miles  bel 

I  Bristol.    .The  operations 

I  thb  Canal  are  at  present  f 

UtJmd. 

r    This  Canal  has  been  a 

I  stfucted  to  avoid  a  dangen 

J  pitosage  in   the   Forth,    h 

which  it  discharges  itself  b 

sluice ;  the  other  part  of  ' 

LCAnai  b  letel.»1790. 

{This  Canal  commences 
the  Ancholme   navigation 
Kclsey,   and    terminates 
Caistor.— (1793. 

{•This  Oanal  commences 
the  Grand  Trunk,  and  t 
m&nates  at  Uttozeter.  It  n 
be  considered  'as  a  branch 
the  Grand  Trunk  Canal. 
See  a  preceding  article. — 18 
r  Tliis  Canal  commences  ii 
I  sen  basin  or  dock  in  the  Seve: 
J  near  Cardiff,  and  terniina 
■S  near  Merihyr.  It  is  conned 
I  with  various  rail-ways,  one 
I  which  is  twenty-six  miles  a 
Lthree  quafters  long. — 1775. 
r  This  Oanal  commsfBCes 
I  the  Dee,  «t  Chester,  and  t 
J  m&natcs  at  Nantwicb,  where 
'  communicates  with  the  Wli 
church  branch  of  the  £11 
mere  Canals— 1775. 
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Tabk  of  Canals  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  continued. 


Kanet  (^Canals. 


Length 

in 
Mild. 


Bronght  fonrard.  • 


Chesterfield. . .  • 


Codbeck  Brook  • . 


Saint  Columb . . . . 


Coventry 

GriflT  branch    . . 
Bedworth  ditto 
Coventry  ditto 

Crinau     


475i 


46 


27 
I 
6 

9 


Piffcrrnce  of 
level. 


Ascend- 
ing. 


De- 

•cend< 
ing. 


Tunnels. 


Length 

in 
Yards. 


Breadth 

in 

Feet. 


45 


58 


Cromford    • 

PiQxton   branch. 
Swanwick   ditto.. 
Biggarle  ditto.... 


18 
3 


335 


9^ 


59 


2,440 


2,850 


80 


Croydon 


H 


H 


Shares. 


Oriri. 

nai. 


Price 
in  1824. 


£. 


100 


100 


50 


2,966 


150 


Carried  ofer  • . 


615i 


•  • 


8,256 


£.  *. 


120  0 


1100  0 


2  10 


100 


•  • 


270  0 


Divi- 
dend per 
Ann. 


No.  of 
Shares. 


Average 
Cost. 


General  Obcenrations  and 
Bemarlu. 


£.  *. 


8     0 


44    0 


14    0 


1,500 


500 


1851 


460 


£.  *.    rf. 


100    0    0 


•  t  •  ■ 


•  »■• 


50    0    0 


31    2  10 


100 


4  10 

Bonds 

70  0 


5  .0 


4,546 

£. 
11,810. 


•  • 


t  • 


r  Tliis  Canal  commences  in 
the  Trent,  at  Stockwith,  and 
terminates  at  Chesterfield.  It 
has  sixty-five  locks  and  tiro 
tunnels ;  the  one  at  Norwood 
is  twelve  feet  high,  and  was 
finished  in  1775,  the  other  at 
Drakeshole.  The  lower  part 
of  the  Canal,  from  the  Trent 
to  Bedford,  is  navigable  by 
large  boats  of  from  fifty  to 
sixty  tons  burthen;  and  the 
higher  part  being  but  twenty* 
six  or  twenty-eight  feet  broad, 
is  navigable  for  boats  of  from 
twenty  to  twenty-two  tons  bur- 
then, llicse  boats  are  70  feet 
Jong  and  seven  broad. — 1776. 

f    This  Canal  commences  in  the 

<  river  Swole,  at  Topcliff,  and 
(.terminates  atThirsk. — 1767. 

{This  Canal  commences  iia 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  near  Saint 
Columb  Minor,  and  terminates 
two  miles  from  Saint  Columb 
Major.— 1775. 
C  ThisCanal  is  comprised  in  that 

<  of  the  navigable  line  between. 
(^London  and  Liverpool. — 1790. 

{This  Canal  commences  in  the 
lakeGilp,and  terminates  at  lake 
Crinan ;  its  summit  pond  is  fed 
by  a  small  river.    It  is  twelve  or 
fifteen  feet  deep. — 1805. 
r    This  Canal  commences  in. 
the  Erewash  Canal,  at Langley,. 
and  terminates  at  Cromford. 
It     has    many     considerable 
branches ;  its  width  is  twenty- 
six  feet ;  the  boats  are  seventy 
feet  long,  seven  broad,   and 
three  feet  and  a  half  deep.     It 
has  several   tunnels,  that  of 
Ripley  is  the  largest,  it  passes 
over  the  1>erwent,  by  an  aque- 
duct bridge,  200  yards  long, 
and  thirty  feet  high.  The  arch, 
through  which  the  river  passes, 
is  eighty  feet  broad  ;  there  is 
another  aquednct  bridge  over  a 
small    river    which    empties 
itself  into  the  Derwent,  200 
yards  long,  and  fifty  feet  high, 
they  each  cost  about  £3000. 
ThisCanal  has  three  reservoirs, 
the    one  near  Ripley  covers 
fifty  acres  of  ground,  and  will 
contain    2800  '  lock    charges. 
The  extent  of  the  others  is  fif- 
^teen  and  twenty  acres. — 1794. 
This  Canal  commences  in 
the  Grand  Surry  Canal,  and 
terminates  at  Croydon.    It  has 
twenty-three  locks,  which  hav^e 
grooves  for  stop  planks.  It  has 
seven  bridges,  and  three  reser- 
voirs.   Its  shares  are  of  no 
value  to  the  holders.— 1801. 
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Difference  of 
Level. 


Ascend- 
ing. 


De- 
scend- 
ing. 


Tunnels. 


Length 

in 
Yards. 


Breadth 

in 

Feet. 


Oriffi 


Wgi- 
ntu. 


Price 
iniai4. 


Divi- 
dend per 
Ann. 


No.  of 
Shares. 


Average 
Cost. 


Brooglit  forward. . 
Cffaithft  •  •  •  •  •    . . 


DewmtjKod  Dove 
Ruckliff  branch  .. 
Cobir  log.  ditto.. 


J.'k'"*        ■•      •*      ••     ••     ■• 

L«\«.,..-li  branch  .. 


I  DosmiogtOQ  Wood 

Dorset  and  So- 

merset 

Nettle  bridge  br.. . 

Driffield 

Droitirich   


^  Dabfin  and  Shan- 

I      con 

'  l.iwton  branch  . . 
Miltoua  ditto  .... 
;  B«>r  of  Allen  ditto 
•  Kdendcrry  ditto  . . 
I  KiiJare  ditto  .... 


)  fludlef     

'Stourbridge    br... 
Dudley  ditto   .... 


Carried  orcr    . . 


615^ 


125 


9 


42 
V 

il 

5| 


65§ 
21 

7 

3 

1 

6 


10§ 

2 
If 


f 


842^ 


8,256 


29 


•m 


£. 


■• 


49 


59 


100 


£.*. 


£.  *. 


100 


140  0 


100 


General  Obscnrations  and 
Uemarks. 


£. 


s. 


6    0 


•  ■ 


35 


{ 


100 


3,776 

623 

2,926 


601) 


no  0 


•  • 


•  • 


} 


13§ 


15,581 


M'L.   XIX. 


100 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


*  * 


63  0 


I 


3  0 


2,060 


•  • 


"  This  Canal  is  of  recent  con« 
struction  ;  it  was  proposed  to 
briog  coals  and  iron  ore  from 
the  mountains  to  the  Cyfartha 
founderies,  near  Mcrthyr  ,TSd- 
vil ;  it  is  chiefly  navigated  with 
small  iron  boats,  fifteen  feet 
long  and  eight  broad,  drawing 
^two  feet  water. 

r  This  Canal  commences  in 
the  river  Dove,  between  Swin- 
ton  and  Mezburgh,  and  ter- 
minates in  the  Barnsley  Canal. 
It  has  a  stone  aqueduct  bridge, 
and  a  very  large  resen^oir  at 
Elsicar ;  its  boats  arc  from  fifty 
^to  sixty  tons  burthen. — 1804. 
r  This  Canal  commences  in 
the  river  Trent,  and  terminates 
4  miles  above  Derby.  It  is  44 
feet  broad  at  the  water  line,  24 
at  the  bottom,  and  4  feet  deep, 
except  the  upper  level  water, 
which  IS  6  feet  deep  ;  5000  tons 
of  coals  pass  yearly  on  this 
Cnna],  for  the  support  of  the 
Derby  poor,  toll-free.— -1 794. 

This  Canal  commences  in  the 
Shropshire  Canal,  and  termi- 
nates near  Newport.  Its  boats 
arc  25  tons  burthen. — 1778. 

This  Canal  commences  in  the 
Kennet  and  Avon  Canal,  and 
terminates  in  the  river  Stour ; 
but  it  is  not  completed. — 1803. 
C.  This  Canal  commences  at 
<  Aikebeck,  and  terminates  at 
(.Driffield.— 1801. 

{This  Canal  commences  in  the 
Severn, and  terminates  atDroit- 
^wich.  It  has  eight  locks.— 1768. 
"    This  Canal   commences  at 
Dublin,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Liflfy,  and  communiciites  near 
the  town  of  Moy,    with  tlie 
Shannon,  which  empties  itself 
into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  after 
boring  passed  over  at  the  south 
of  Killuloe,  a  cataract  formed 
by  a  ridge  of  rocks  which  cross 
its  whole  width,  and  render 
the  navigation  impracticable. 
This,  cataract  is   avoided  by 
the  construction   of  a  Canal 
with  locks,  which  derives  ils 
water  from  the  Shannon.  It  has 
been  necessary  to  direct  the 
Dublin  Canal  for  twenty-four 
miles  across  a  marsh,  in  which 
the  absorbing  nature  of  the  soil 
has  caused  the  work  and  the  ex- 
^pcnses  to  be  enormous.— 1776. 
Tliis  Canal  commences  in 
theWorcester  and  Birmingham 
Canal,  and  in  that  of  the  Old 
Birmingham.    It  has  sixty-one 
locks,  and  is  five  feet  deep.   It 
has  a  large  reservoir  at  Cradley 
Pool ;  it  has  a  tunnel  at  Laplat, 
anotheratGorstyHill  ,andathird 
ni  Dudley.  Leaving  the  Laplat 
tunnel,  it  passes  nine  locks  very 
^nearly  contiguous.— 1776.  I 
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Tabk  of  Canals  bi  Great  Britain'  <md  Ireland,  cmtumed. 


Names  of  CMub. 


Length 

in 
Miles. 


I>i4irrence  of    I 
Level. 


Ascend- 
ing. 


De- 
scend- 
ing. 


BroDght  forward. . 


Edinburgh    and 
Glaagow I 


EUesmereft  Clies* 
ter,  with  many 


842^ 


50 


I 


branches 


109 


Erewaih 


Tann«ls. 


Length 

in 
TTards. 


15^581 


380 


111 


I  Fazeley 


Forth  and  Clyde.. 
Glasgow  branch . . 

Fogs  Dyke  .... 


Glasgow  and  Salt- 
coats  ..>..-.•». 


181 


375 


Shares. 


Bre.dth    origi. 


1,262 


•  • 


11 


35 
II 


165 


Glenkenns 


33| 


27 


Gloucester 

Hockcrib  branch. 


64 


tS6 


104 


2 


Grand  Junction  •• 
Paddington  branch 
Six  other  ditto    . . 


931 
13| 
40 


}■• 


»• 


Grand  Surrey  .  •  •  • 
Vauzhall  br.   •  •  •  • 


12 


}395 
137 


133 


100 


100 


Price 
in  1024. 


Divi. 

dendper 

Ann. 


No.  of 
Shiu^. 


Average 
Cost. 


£.  *. 


68  0 


100  0 


480  0 


192 
36 


•  • 


0* 


100  0 
Loan 
60  0 


3,080 
.2,045 


Carried  orer 


•  t 


1312) 


}" 


100 


100 


270  0 


£.  *. 


3  0 


58  0 


20  0 


£.  *.  rf. 


3,575 
231 


1,297 


•  • 


1,960 


^0  0 


21,968 


50 

Jx>an. 

105  0 


11657^ 


133  0  0 


400  10  0 


•  • 


OcQeral  Observations  and 
Bemarltt. 


CANj^ 


•  ■ 


•  • 


•  •     •  • 


1,521 
5    0  60^000 


100    0    0 


This  Canal  commences   in 

the   mouth  of  the  Forth,  at 

Leith,  and  terminates  at  Glas- 

■^  gow,  in  the  Clyde.     Its  pro- 

I  ceeding  has  been  interrupted 

I  in  consequence  of  a  supposed 

Ldeficiency  of  water. 

{This  Canal  was  the  first  that 
was  constructed  In  this  country 
for  agricultural  purposes. — 
1804. 

This  Canal  commences  In  the 
Trent,  and  terminates  in  the 
*  Cromford  Canal   at    Langley 
"S  bridge.  It  has  a  daily  right  to  a 
I  certain  quantity  of  water  from 
Lthe  Nottingham  Canal. — 1777. 
"    This  Canal,  although  given 
here  as  a  distinct  Canial,  as  it 
was  in  its  origin,  is  in  fact   a 
part  of  the  contiguous  line  of 
Fazeley,  Fazeley  and  Birming- 
ham, and  Birmingham.    The 
part  here  spoken  of  is  com- 
pletely level,  and  is  the  only 
one  of  three  parts  actually  in 
the  Liverpool  line,  joining  the 
Coventry    Canal,    with    the 
Grand  Trunk.~1790. 

{See  our  account  of  theCanals 
of  Scotland  .—1790. 
r  This  Canal  commences  in 
I  the  Trent,  at  Torksev,  b^  a 
J  lock  constructed  on  the  pnn- 
I  ciple  of  a  sea  lock ;  it  joins 
I  this  river  to  the  Witham,  pre- 
Anting  one  complete  level. 
C    The  description  of  tlus  Canal 

<  is    contained  in  that  of   the 
I  Forth  and  Clyde^l812. 
f    This  Canal   commences    in 

<  the  Dee,  At  Kirkcudbright,  and 
(.terminates  at  Dairy. — 1802. 

The  purpose  of  this  Canal 
is  that  merchant  ships  may 
avoid  the  sinuosities  of  the 
Severn,  for  the  space  of 
eighteen  miles.  It  commences 
in  the  Severn  at  Berkley-Pill, 
and  terminates  by  a  large  and 
spacious  basin,  which  is  joined 
to  the  Severn  at  Gloucester  ;  it 
is  seventy  feet  broad,  and  from 
fifteen  to  eighteen  feet  deep. 
The  locks  aire  large  enough  to 
receive  ships  of  300  tons  bur- 

v,then.— 1793. 

C     This  Cfnal,  as  a  part  of  the 

<  Grand  Navigable  Line,  has  been 
(,  described  above. — 1805. 

This  Canal  commences  in 
the  Thames,  at  Rotherkithe, 
and  tennlnates  at  Mitchaxn.  It 
is  of  large  dimensions,  bein^ 
navigable  by  the  Thames  boats. 
It  has  an  aqueduct  c^  Merton. 
The  Company  pays  to  London 
annually  £60.  for  its  junction 
w$th  the  ntames.— 1801. 
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MuMtof  Gaoalib 


Bnn^t  fonfsrd  •  ■ 


I*eagth. 

in 
MUes. 


1312} 


Gfiad  Western  .. 
nrertOB  branch.  • 


Gnnd  Trvnlt  •  ■  ■  • 
Iti  bnacli  ••.... 


Pifference  of 
Level. 


Ascend- 
ing. 


35        ,. 

7 


93 
37 


De- 
scend- 
ing. 


Tunneb. 


Length 

in 
Yards. 


Breadtli 

in 

Feet. 


»• 


21,968 


316 


GnadUnkm  Canal 


m 


54 


326 


130 

572 

350 

2,888 


76 


GruUiam   ••.••• 
BmninghaTn  br  •  • 


33| 

3 


148 


Gftiley 


HtiliDgdea     .... 


13 


•  t 


.  100 


Sharct. 


Oriiri* 
ni 


SSI- 


Price 
in  1824. 


£, 


£.  «• 


6  0 


('•• 


100 


•  • 


•  • 


Herefonf  and     1 
Gloocester  ..,.J 


36i 


•  t 


t  • 


2150 


50  0 
Loan. 
100  0 


150 


•  • 


195 


•* 


Hoddcnfield  •••. 


m 


30 


{ 


160  0 


DiTi- 

dendper 
Aon* 


No.  of 

Shares. 


A«<Ma«e 
Cost. 


General  Oftscrrations  and 
Remarks. 


£.  t. 


•  • 


75"  5 


5    0 


2,192 

1,320 

440 


100 


8    0 


3,096 


1,300^ 
Bond* 


1,521 

£. 
19,327 


79    0 


•  •  •• 


100    0 


749 


150    0 


•  • ' 


I 


334 


436 


}• 


100 


60  0 


1 1- 


•  •   •• 


•  t 


1618}j 


5,280|    •• 


•  • 


100 


26  0 


35,140 


6,312 


57  14 


r.  Hiis  Canal  commences  in  the 
sea,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ex,  at 
Topsham,  and  terminates  at 
Taunton  bridge ;  it  has  four  re- 
serroirs,  two  in  the  yaUey  of 
Culm,  two  in  the  valley  of 
Tone.  It  is  only  [parually 
^finished.— 1796. 

The  obsenrations  relaUye  to 
this  Canal,  are  comprised  in 
the  description  of  tiie  navi- 
ffable  line  1>etween  London  and 
Liverpool,  of  winch  it  .is  a 
part.— 1777. 
r  Begins  near  Foxton  in  the 
I  Leicester  and  Northampton 
^  Union  Canal,  and  terminates 
in  the  Grand  Junction,  east  of 
Btaunston  tuhnel. 

This  Canal  commences  in 
the  Trent,  near  Holme  Pier- 
point,  and  terminates  at  Gran- 
tham. The  dividends  are  limited 
to  eight  per  cent,  per  annum, 
and  the  surplus  of  the  product 
has  furnished  £3000.  to  assist 
in  any  unforeseen  expenses 
which  may  happen;  it  is  en- 
tirely furnished  with  water  by 
reservoirs. — 1799. 
'  The  purpose  of  this  Canal  is 
to  furnish  Newcastle-under- 
j  Line  with  coals  from  the  mines, 
"^  by  means;  of  the  Newcastle- 
under-Line  Junction  Canal,  Co 
,which  it  IS  united.— 1793. 

This  Canal  commences  in 
the  Manchester,  Bolton,  and 
Bury  Canal,  at  Bury,  and  ter- 
minates in  that  of  Leeds  and 
Liverppo1,at  Church.  No  locks 
can  be  constructed  on  tbis 
Canal,  without  the  consent  of  I 
three-fourtlis  of  the  millers! 
who  occupy  the  streams  of 
^water.— 1793. 

This  Canal  commences  in 
the  Severn,  at  Gloucester,  and 
terminates  in  the  Wye,  at  He- 
reford.   It  has  three  tunnels, 
one  at  Osenhall,  a  second  at 
Cannon  Fromc,  and  the  third 
]  near  Hereford  ;  it  crosses  the 
river  Leadon,  and  one  branch 
of  the  Severn.    The  price  of 
coals  at  Ledbury,  which  was 
formerly  twenty-four  shillings 
.per  ton,  is  reduced  to  six  shil- 
lings, since  the  Canal  has  been 
Lfinished.— 1790. 

This  Canal  commences  in 
the  Ramsden's  Canal,  at  Hud- 
dersfield,  and  terminates  in  the 
Manchester,  Ashton,  and  Old- 
ham Canal,  at  Duckenfieldl 
bridge,  near  Marsden  ;  it  has  a  I 
tunnel  and  an  aqueduct.^1 798. 
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Names  of  Canals. 


Length 

in 
Miles. 


Difference  of 
Uvel. 


Ascend- 
ing. 


De- 
scend- 
ing. 


Brought  fonrard. . 
Hull  and  Leven  . . 


Ivelchestcr&Langf- 
port •,. 


Kcnnzt  and  Avon 


1618^ 
5 


Ketley 


57 


H 


176 


Tunnels. 


Length 

ill 
Yards. 


35,140 


&7 


Kington  and  Leo- 
minster   ....  . . 


45} 


Lnncnstcr    [ 

"VV barton    Croggs 
branch      

Duxbury  ditto    . . 


7^ 


496 


222 


Leeds  and  Liver- 
pool   


73 


Breadth 

in 

Feet. 


Shares. 


Ori 
na 


t 


Price 
in  1024. 


£. 


4,840 


100 


£.     *. 


Dirl- 

Uend  per 

Ann. 


No.  of 

Shares. 


Average 
Cost. 


£.  *. 


100 


48 


{ 


65 


3,650 
1,250 


800 


•  • 


} 


130 


Leicester 

Carried  over 


431 


410 


1,609 


100 


24    0 


•  0  17  25,328 


29  0 


21§l      45 


1967^ 


f; 


185 


100 
Ditto 


1     0 


380  0 
new 


100 


47,489 


330  0 


12    0 
9  12 


ll,62)9i 


14    0 


2,8971 
18* 


545 


£.   *.   rf. 


•  •   *• 


•  9 


35    5    0 


CANAL 


General  OhserratiOM  and 
Kemarltt.  . 


•  • 


•  • 


47    6    8 


•  • 


140    0    0 


This  Canal  commences  in  the 
Hull  river,  and  terminates  at 
Leven  bridge.  It  is  the  property 
ofMrB.CharlotteBetheL>-1805. 
ThisCanal  commences  atLang- 
port,and  terminates  atlrelches- 
ter.  Half  milestones  are  erected 
on  this  narigation. — 1795. 

''  This  Canal  commences  in 
the  Avon  and  Dole-mead,  near 
Bath,  and  terminates  in  the 
Kennet  and  Newbury.  It  has 
an  aqueduct  hridge  over  the 
Avon,  one  reservoir  at  Trow- 
bridge, and  many  others,  which 
arejess  considerable ;  the  boats 
are  of  twenty-five  or  twenty- 

^six  tons  burtheuw — 1801. 

r    This  Canal  has  been  intro- 
duced here,  in  consequence  of 
•^  its  being  the  first  on  which  an 
inclined  plane  was  constructed 

^in  this  country. — 1781. 

This  Canal  commences  in 
the  Severn,  at  Areley,  and  ter- 
minates At  Kington.  It  has 
tunnels  at  Pinsax  and  Sousnant ; 
also  aqueducts, bridges atKing- 
too,  over  the  Rea  atWorferton 
over  theTeme,and  atKingsland, 

^over  the  Lugg. — 1797. 

This  Canal  commences  at 
Kirby  Kendal,  and  terminates 
at  Houghton,  it  is  seren  feet 
deep;  its  boats  are  fifty-six 
feet  long  and  fourteen  broad, 
carrying  sixty  tons.  It  has 
tunnels  at  Hincaster  and 
Chorley,  and  three  aqueduct 
bridges,  one  over  the  Loyne, 
^  fifty-oDC  feet  above  the  river  \ 
this  bridge  is  built  of  atone, 
and  has  five  arches,  each 
seventy  feet  span ;  another 
over  thcRibble  at  Preston,  and 
a  road-aqueduct  near  Back- 
mill,  sixty  feet  in  height. 
£414,000.i8  dirided  into  shares 
of  £100.,  and  £200,000.  is  di- 

(^vided  into  shares  of£30. — 1 799. 
Tliis  Canal  commences  at 
Liverpool,  in  the  Mersey  ;  it 
is  fifty-two  feet  above  that  river 
to  which  it  is  not  joined,  and 
terminates  at  Leeds.  It  has 
ninety -one  lodes,  is  forty- two 
feet  broad,  and  four  feet  and  a 
half  deep.  The  boats  which 
navigate  between  Leeds  and 
Wigan,  are  of  forty- two  tons 
burthen;  and  those  which  navi- 
gate on  this  side  of  Leeda,  and 
below  Wigan,  are  of  tliirty  tons 
burthen.  It  has  tunnels  at 
Foulridge  and  at  Finoloy  \  also 
a  beautiful  aqueduct-  bridge  on 
the  Ayre,  with  many   others  of 

^less  importance. — 1771. 

{This  Canal  commences  In  the 
I^ughborough  basin, &3oins  the  ^ 
Soar,  which  has  beexx  rendered 
navigable  as  far  as 
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NaiBCSof  CaluJfl. 


Length 

in 
Miles. 


Piftrence  of 
Lerel. 


Brovg^bt  forward. . 

Leicestcnbire  and 
Northampton- 
liiire  Uaioa  Canal 


Longfaborongh    . . 


Manchester,  Bol- 
ton, and  Bury 
Canal    

HasUngdcn  branch 


Market  Weigliton         H 


Monkland 


MonmAutbshire  . . 


Montgomerjflbirs 
Welshpool  branch 


Neadi 


Nevcastle»iuider- 
liae     


Newcattle-nnder- 
Line  Junction. 


NorthwiJU 


Nottiogham    • . . . 


Carried  oirer    . . 


1967} 


431 


Aieend- 
ing. 


De- 
scend* 
ing. 


Tanneb. 


Length 

ill 
Yards. 


Brradth 

in 

Feet. 


Shares. 


Oriri- 
nal. 


210 


H 


197i 


•  • 


19 
4 


12 


17* 


27 
3* 


41 


187 


35 


96 


1,057 


14 


H 


15 


2l54t 


47,469 

1,056 
990 
880 
286 


} 


£. 


•  • 


225 


» t 


••' 


•  t 


59 


Price 
In  1824. 


PiTl. 

drnd  per 
Ann. 


£.     •». 


82  0 


s. 


4     0 


4000  0 


170    0 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


50,701 


•  • 


250 


112  0 


92  10 


100     198  0 

Deb    ^ntures 
100      100  0 


100 


71 


•  t 


•  • 


50 


333  0 


5    0 


3  12 


10    0 

5    0 
2  10 


No.  of 
Shares* 


Arerage 
Cost. 


Gencnl  Obserratlons  and 
Vemarki, 


1,895 


70 


477 


2,409 

£. 
43,526 
7001 


£.  *.  d. 


83  10  0 


142  17  8 


•  •  ■  • 


•  •  •  • 


100  0  0 


•  • 


13  0   247 


100   .. 


50 


150 


240 


107  10  0 


V.  Market  Wcigbton 

r     This  Canid  is  c 

<  that  of  the  Forth 

Lof  which  it  .is  a  co 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


12    0 


•  • 


« • 


500 


•  • 


•  •  « • 


•  • 


•  • 


This  Canal  commences  in 
the  Leicester  navigation,  and 
terminates  at  Maricet  Har- 
j  borough.  It  has  tunnels  at 
I  Foxton,  Kelmarsh,  Sadding- 
Lton,  and  Ozenden. — 1805. 
r    This  Canal  commences  in  the 

<  Trent,  near  Sawley,  and  termi- 
(,  nates  at  Loughborough. — 17  76. 
f    This   Canal   commences  in 

the  Mersey  and  Irwell  naviga- 
tion, and  termiAates  at  Bol- 
ton. It  has  twelve  locks  and 
two  aqueduct  bridges,  one  over 
the  river  Irwell,  at  CliftonHall, 
and  the  other  at  Longfold, 
over  the  Leven.  In  1799,  it 
received  its  water  from  the 
Irwell ;  but  in  1802,  a  reservoir 
was  erected  at  Ratclifie.  Its 
locks  were  at  first  constructed 
for  small  boats,  but  were  after- 
Lwards  enlarged. — 1797. 

{This  Canal  commences   in 
the  Humber    at  Foss    Dyke 
Clough,  and  terminates  near 
^Market  Wcigbton.— 1770. 

comprised  in 
and  Clyde, 
continuation. 
j  This  Canal  is  remarkable  for 
\  the  extent  of  its  rail-ways  and 
L  inclined  planes. — 1 796. 

{Tliis  Canal  commences  in 
the  Llanymynack  branch  of 
the  EUesmere  Canal,  and  ter- 
minates at  Newtown. — 1797. 

This   Canal    commencec  in 

the   river  Neath,  at  Giant's 

Grave,  and  tcrminaU^s  in  the 

Aberdare  Canal,  at  Abernant, 

near  the  town  of  Fnmo  Van- 

ghan.  It  has  an  aqueduct  bridge 

over  the   Neath,  at  Merlin's 

court.  It  serves  for  the  transport 

of  copper  and  lead  ore,  from 

Cornwall  to  the  foundcries  of 

^Glamorganshire. — 1 798. 

f    This    Canal  commences  in 

I  the  Trent  and  Mersey  Canal, 

<  at  Qulnton's  wood,  and  ter- 
minates in  that  below  at  tihe 

Ltown  of  Newcastle. — 1795. 

{This  Canal  commences  in 
the  Newcastle  -  under  -  Line 
Canal,  and  terminates  in  that 
of  Sir  Nigel  Bowyer  Greslev. 
This  Canal  commences  in 
the  Thames  and  Severn  Canal, 
and  terminates  in  the  Wilts 
and  Berks.— 1798. 

This  Canal  commences  in 
the  Trent,  at  Nottingham,  and 
terminates  in  the  Cromfoid 
Canal,  near  Ljingley  bridge. 
It  has  a  reservoir  near  Ams- 
worth,  which  furnishes  nearly 
3000  cubic  feet  of  water  per 
hour,  to  supply  certain  mills 
^and  the  ErewashCaaal.— 1802. 
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Difference  of 

. 

Name*  of  Canals. 

Length. 

in 
Miles. 

LrFd. 

Tuniiels. 

Shares. 

DiTi- 

dendper 
Ann. 

No.  of 
Sharci* 

ATcrtge 
CoaU 

Geacial  Obscnrationa  and 
Bcmarks. 

Afcen^ 
ing. 

De- 
scend- 
ing. 

Length 

in 
Yards. 

Breadth 
i^eet. 

Oriri- 
nal. 

Price 
in  1824. 

Brought  forward. . 

2154J 

■ 

50,701 

£• 

£.     t. 

£.   ». 

« 

r    Iliia  Canal  commences  in 
1  the  Erewaah  Canal,  near  Stan- 

Nutbrook    

5 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

100 

105    0 

6    2 

130 

•  •  •• 

1  ton,  and    terminatea    at   the 
(^Shipley  mines.— -1793. 
^    This  Canal  commences  in 

» 

• 

th0  Leicester,  Melton  Mow- 
bray  navigation,    at    Melton 

Oakham 

15 

1^6 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

130 

50    0 

3    0 

522 

130    0    0 

i  Mowbray,  and  terminates  at 
Oakham.  It  has  two  reservoirs, 
one  at  Langham,  and  another 
jX  Saxby  bridge.— 1803. 

1                    1 

C    This  Canal  is  a  part  of  the 

Oxford    

91§ 

195 

74 

■  • 

•  t 

100 

780    0 

32    0 

1,786 

•«  •• 

i  grand  navigable  line,  and  has 

(^been  described  above. — 1790. 

r    This  Canal    commences   in 

the  Manchester,  Ashton,  and 

* 

Oldham  Canal,  at  Duckenfield , 

and  terminates  at  the  Chapel 

^  Milton  basin.  It  has  a  rail-way 

I  six  miles  long ;  it  passes  over 

Peak  Forest    •  • . . 

21 

t* 

•  • 

•  • 

t  • 

100 

94    0 

4    0 

2,400 

''7    0    0 

the  Mersey,  by  a  three-arched 

aqueduct  bridge,   each    arch 

, 

sixty  feet  span ;  the  bridge  is 
LlOO  feet  high.— 1800. 
r    This  Canal  commences    at 
)  Guinea  Port,  in  the    Camel 

Polbrock     

5 

•  t 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

50. 

•  •,. . 

•  • 

«• 

•«♦  •• 

]  river,  and  temiinates  at  Dun- 
(^meer  bridge.— 1797. 

« 

f    This  Caiud  commences  in  the 

Portsmouth    and 

.. 

%  ■ 

• 

river  Arun  near  Little  Hamp- 

Arundel 

14§ 

•  • 

•  • 

•  » 

50 

25    0 

■  • 

2,520 

50    0    0 

<  ton,  and  terminates    in    the 

Bay    connected    with  Ports- 

^moutlt  harbour. — 1615. 

r    This  Canal  commences  in  the 
]  Calder  and  Hebble  navigation. 

Ramsden's 

8 

56 

•  • 

«• 

•  • 

•• 

•  • 

•  • 

•  * 

•  •  « • 

1  and  terminates  in  the  Hud- 

V 

(^dersfield  Canal.— 1774. 

Regent     • 

9 

86 

•  • 

1270 

•  • 

100 

49  10 

•  • 

12,294 

40  10    0 

See  a  preceding  article. — 1820. 
C    This   Canal  commences   in 

RiDon 

7 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  t 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  •  *• 

i  the  river  Yore,  at  Milby,  and 
(^terminates  at  Ripon.— 1767. 

?    This   Canal   commences  in 

the  Bridgewater  Canal,  in  the 
town  of  Manchester,  anidtermi- 

f 

* 

nates  in  the  Calder  and  Hebble 

Rochdale     

31 

338 

275 

70 

21 

100 

94    0 

3    0 

5,631 

85    0    0 

<  navigation,  at  Sowerby  bridge. 

It  has  for^-nine  locks,  sixty 

bridges,  and  eight  aqueducts, 

a  tunnel,  and   several  reser- 

^voirs.— 1804. 

C    A    short    account    of   this 

Royal  Iriah 

68 

307 

307 

•  • 

•• 

»• 

«• 

•  • 

•  • 

•  •.  •• 

i  Capal  is  giviui  under  the  head 

(^  of  the  Canals  of  Ireland. 

r    This  Canal  commences   in 

1 

the  Mersey  and  Irwell  nariga- 
tion,  at  Fiddlers  Ferry,  and 

. 

. 

• 

•     « 

•  i 

. 

•tenmnates  in  the  Sutton  Heath 

Sankey    

m 

78 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

• 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

— -^ 
•  • 

.•  ••  •• 

i  mines,     it  is  forty-eight  feet 
wi^e,  and  five  feet  deep;  it  has 
eighteen  bridges,  ten    locks. 

*     « « 

. 

■ 

^ 

.  • 

»  ■ 

•and  a  tunnel  near  SalntHelens. 

' 

y 

L— 1760. 

"    This  Canal  is  ona  level  with 
high  water,  and  will  receive 
vessels  of  200  tons  burthen; 
each  of  its  extremities  is  de- 

ShomcUff and  Rye, 
or  Royal  BlUitary 

18 

•  • 

•  • 

a  • 

•  • 

1 

• 

•  t 

•  t 

•  •  •• 

fended  by  strong  batteries,  and 

^'has  a  lock  to  keep  the  water 

in  th^  Canal  at  low  water.    It 

eommeuces    in   the   sea,   at 

I 

• 

* 

• 

' 

• 

Carried  orer  •» 

2460^ 

51,041 
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Nunetof  Canals. 


Length 

in 
Miles. 


Difference  of 
Level. 


I 


Ascend- 
ing. 


Brought  forward*  • 


ShrewBbury    •  •  •  • 


Shropftliire 


Somerset  Coal    » • 
Radstock  Imucb 


SoDthunpton  mad 
Salifilmry     .  •  • . 


Stafford  and  Wor- 
cester   


Stainfortli       and 

Keadby    

DoQ  branch     • . . . 


2460^ 


I7i 


H 


7i 


m 


46} 


15 
1 


155 


333 


138 
138 


•  • 


394 


Stourbridge     . . . 
Stourbridge  branch 
Peasnett  Chase  do. 

Carried  over  . . 


5 
1 
2 


De- 
scend- 
ing. 


Tunneb. 


•  • 


120 


»• 


•  • 


100 


•  • 


191 


Length 

in 
Yards. 


51,041 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


2589^ 


Brtadtb 

in 

Feet. 


t  m 


■  • 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


■{ 


Orii 

m 


JS- 


£^   «. 


PricA 
in  1884. 


Divi- 
dend per 


£.    i. 


135  0 


125  0 


50    0 

Ditto 
12  10 


100  0 


ISO    0 


lt5    0 


135    0 
Lock 
12  10 


•  • 


£.    '. 


9  10 


7    0 


9    0 

fvnd 

5  15 


No.  of 
Shares. 


500 


500 


800 

£. 
45,000 


•  • 


140  0  800    0 


•  • 


51,041 


100\ 
145/ 


•  • 


212    0 


40    0 


•  • 


10  10 


Average 
Cost. 


£.     *.    d. 


•  •    •  • 


General  Obaerrationi  and 
Reoiarks. 


•  •    •• 


•  •    •  • 


•  •    t  • 


700 


•  • 


300 


140    0    0 


•  ft   •  • 


« •  •  • 


I 


Hythe,  and  terminates  in  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Rother.  It 
WHS  constructed  by  the  Royal 
Engineers  on  account  of  the 
descent  projected  by  Buona- 
parte on  England,  and  is  hence 
called  the  Royal  MilitaryCanal. 

L— 1809. 

"  This  Canal  commences  in 
Shrewsbury,  and  terminates  in 
the  Shropshire  Canal»  abova 
Wrockandire  wood  ;  its  ascent 
is  155  feet,  about  one  half  of 
which  is  effected  by  locks,  and 
the  other  half  by  inclined 
planes.  It  has  one  tunnel, 
three  aqueducts,  and  aqueduct 

V^bridges. — 1797.      « 

This  Canal  commences  in  the 
Severn,  at  Coalport,  and  ter- 
minates at  Donnington  wood, 
like  the  above,  with  which  it 
communicates ;  it  has  several 
inclined  planes  and  rail-ways, 

^but  it  has  no  locks.— 1792. 

Tills  Canal  commences  in 
the  Kennet  and  Avon  Canal, 
at  Monkton  Coombe,  and  ter- 
minates at  Paulton ;  its  com- 
mon  width  is  fifteen  feet ;  the 
boats  are  seventy-two  feet  long 
and    seven     broad ;    it     has 

V.tweaty-two  locks. — 1802. 

f    Tills  Canal  commences  in  the 

I  Itchin,  atNortham,  and  termi- 

J  nates  at  Salisbury,  in  the  Avon. 

I  It  has  an  aqueduct-bridge  over 
the.  Shirley  brook,  and  a  con* 

Lsiderable  tunnel. — 1804. 
'  This  Canal  commences  in 
the  Severn,  at  Stourport,  and 
terminates  in  the  Grand  Trunk 
C^nal ;  it  is  thirty  feet  broad, 
and  five  feet  deep,  and  has 
forty-four  locks;  the  boats 
are  of  twenty  tons  burthen.  It 
has  a  tunnel  at  Stewpony, 
another  at  Whittington,  and  a 
third  at  Kidderminster ;  it  has 
four  aquednct-lnridges,  one 
over  the  Stour,  another  over 
the  Sow,  near  Milford,  a  third 
at  Preston  Wood,  over  the 
Wordsley  Brook,  and  a  fourth 
over  the  Trent  at  Waywood.  It 
has  a  reservoir  at  Chiliington, 

^and  another  at  Moseley. — 1772. 

r    This  Canal  commences  in 

I  the  Trent,  at  Keadby,  and  ter- 
^  mmates  in  the  Don,  at  Fish- 
lake;    it  has  a   reservoir  at 
Thome,  which    contains  five 

vacres. — 1798. 

This  Canal  commences  in 
the  Stafford  and  Worcester 
Canal,  at  Stourton,  and  ter- 
minates in  that  of  Dudley.  It 
is  twenty-eight  feet  broad,  five 
feet  deep,  and  has  a  reservoir 

.  at  Pe^nett  Chase,  which  con- 
tains   twelve    acres.      It   has 

^twenty  locks.— 1776. 
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Table  of  Canali  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  continued. 


Names  of  Canals. 


Length 

in 
Miles. 


Difference  of 
Level. 


Aicead* 
ing. 


De. 

■cend* 
ing. 


Brougfht  forward. . 

Stover  

Chudleigh  branch 


Tunnels. 


Length 

in 
Yards. 


Stratford  -  upon- 

Avon  ^t..**.. 
Hockley  branch  .. 
Lapwortb  ditto  . . 
Wilmcote  ditto  . . 


2589^ 
5i 


50 


Stroudwater    .... 


3i 
4 


51,041 


Breadth 

in 

Feet. 


Shares. 


Oriri. 
nal. 


Price 
in  1824. 


DiyI- 

dendpcr 

Ann. 


No.  of 
Shares. 


Average 
Cost. 


General  Obsenrations  aad 
Remarks. 


212 


309 


8 


Svraasca  ........ 

LlansaiDlct  branch 


Tavistock    

Mill  Hill  branch. . 


Thames  and  Afcd- 
way 


TUamcB  and  Severn 
Cirencester  branch 


Warwick  and  Bir- 
mingham. . . .  • 


m 

3 


4J 

2 


8§ 


30§ 
1 


25 


Warwick  and  Nap- 
ton  

Carried  over   . . 


15 


366 


237 


134 


108 


320 


£. 


•  t 


243 


•  • 


2727; 


I^M 


2,500 


4,300 


300 


100 


£.    #. 


20    0 


•  • 


150 


100 


100 


100 
ditto 


15 


58,461 


••{ 


ditto 


550    0 


195    0 


150    0 


£.    *. 


•  • 


30    0 


10    0 


•  • 


26    0 

4  Loans 

29810 


16    0 

new 

31     0 


^^}'^o  0 


100 


215    0 


5    0 


3,647 


533 


350 


£. 


s. 


d. 


•  • 


75    9    8 


2,670 


11  o/ 


•  • 


1,000 
1,000§ 


10  10 


980 


42 
290 


9    5 


0    0 


}•■ 


{This  Canal  commences  in 
the  river  Teign,  at  Newton, 
and  terminates  at  Bovey 
Tracey.— 1792. 

This  Canal  commences  in  the 
Avon,  and  terminates  in  the 
Worcester  and  Birmingham 
Canal,  at  King's  Norton.  It  has 
^  a  tunnel  at  Millpole,  and  stop- 
gates  at  its  junction  with  the 
Worcester  and  Birmingham 
Canal,  and  has  several  small 
^aqueducts. 

This  Canal  commences  in 
the  Severn,  at  Framiload,  and 
terminates  in  tlie  Thames  and 
Severn  Canal,  at  Wallbridge  ; 
it  has  stopgates  at  the  place 
where  it  crosses  the  Berkley 
and  Gloucester  Canal. — 1796. 

This  Canat  commences  in 
Swansea  harbour,  and  termi- 
nates at  the  Hen  Noyadd.  Like 
the  Neath  Canal,  it  serves  for 
the  transport  of  copper  ore 
from  Cornwall  to  tbe  Glamor- 
^  ganib ire  founderies. — 1 798 . 

This  Canal  commences  in 
the  river  Tamar,  at  Catstock, 
and  terminates  at  Tavistock. 
It  ha  sa  tunnel  at  Moi  wellham, 
4(>0  feet  below  the  surface  ; 
this  tunnel  has  led  to  the  dis- 
covery of  a  copper  mine.  The 
locks  are  made  for  boats  of 
I  fifteen  feet  and  «  half  in  length, 
land  five  feet  in  breadth. — 1810. 

{This  Canal  commences  in 
the  Thames,  at  Gravcsend, 
and  terminates  in  the  river 
Mcdway,  at  a  private  ship- 
yard.—1800. 

^  This  Canal  commences  in 
the  Stroudwater,  at  Wall- 
bridge,  and  terminates  in  the 
Tliames  and  Isis  navigation.  It 
b  forty  feet  broad  at  the  water- 
line,  thirty  at  the  b6ttom,  and 
five  feet  deep ;  the  boats  are  of 
seventy  tons  burthen,  being 
eighty  feet  long  and  twelve 
broad.  It  has  a  tunnel  at 
Sapperton,  250  feet  below  the 
highest  point  of  the  hill,  which 
is  hard   rock  ;  the  bottom  is 

Lan  inverted  arch. — 1789. 

r  Tliis  canal  commences  in 
the  Warwick  aud  Napton 
Canal,  near  Warwick,  and  ter- 
minate.4  in  the  Oigbeth  branch 
of  the  Old  Birmingham  Canal. 
At  Fazeley  it  has  a  tunnel  and 
three  aqueduct-bridges,  one  at 
Henwood  over  the  river  bly  the, 
another  at  Flintgreen  over  the 
Cole,  and  a  third  over  the  Rye. 
It  has  thirty-two  locks.— 1799.' 

{This  Canal  commences  in 
tbe  Birmingham  and  Warwick 
Canal,  and  terminates  in  that 
of  Oxford.— 1799. 
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Table  of  Canals  in  Great  Britcwi  and  Ireland,  continued. 


NuBOofOuialf. 


Broaght  ibrwmrd. . 

We;    and      Anm 
Junction  Canal  4. 


Wilts  and  Berks.. 
Chippenham  br. . . 

Caioc  

Wantage 

Wisbeach    


Length. 

in 
llilea. 


Worceatertnd  Bir- 
ndngham    


27271 


16 


52 

H 

3 
1 


6 


Piffcrence  of 
Lcrel. 


Ascend- 
ing. 


165 


29 


iccnd' 
ing. 


211 


Length 

in 
Yards. 


Tnnncli. 


58,461 


WjrleyandEasiflg- 

ton  . . , 

Hayhead  branch . . 
Lordahay  ditto  • . 
Wyrley  Bank  ditto 
Eniagtoo  ditto  . . 


Total 


23 
5f 
2i 
4 
1 


428 


I 


*  % 


270" 


Breadth 

in 

Feet. 


Shares. 


Orici. 
nal. 


Price 
in  1324. 


110 


105 


2872| 


£.    *. 


25    0 


8    5 


60    0 


36  10 


Divi. 

dend  per 

Ana. 


£.     *. 


1     0 


•  • 


125 


140    0 


1     0 


No.  of 

Shares. 


Average 
Cvkt. 


General  Observations  and 
Bemariis. 


905 


20,000 


£.   *.    H, 


110    0    0 


•  •   •  • 


126 


6,000 


105    0    0 


< 


62^291 


I 


In  addition  to  the  above  long  catalogue,  several  Canal 
Companies  have  been  incorporated  by  act  of  Parliament; 
but  the  Canals  not  haying  been  yet  commenced  upon^ 
they  are  omitted  in  the  synoptic  table.     Of  these,  the 
principal  are,  the  London   and  Cambridge  Junction 
Canal,  to  connect  with  the  river  Stort,  and  the  Lea 
Navigation ;  the  Weald  of  Kent   Canal,  proceeding 
from  near  the  west  end  of  the  Royal  Military  Canal, 
and  branching  on  one  side  to  Ashford,  and  in  another 
direction  to  Tunbridge;  the  Forfar  Canal  to  Arbroath; 
and  a  Junction  Canal  from  the  Basingstoke  to   the 
Kennet  and  Avon  Canal ;  besides  several  smaller  cuts 
and  branches  in  other  places. 


•  •  •  • 


{Begina  in  the  river  Wey 
near  Grodalming,  [and  teimi- 
nates  in  the  north '.branch  of 
the  Arun  river  navigation. 

This  Canal   commences  in 

the  Kcnnet  and  Avon  Canal,' at 

Scmington,  and  terminates  in 

the  Thames  and  Isis  navigation. 

L— 1801. 

This  canal  commences  in 
the  river  Nen,  at  the  Old  lock, 
in  Wisbeath,  and  terminates  in 
the  same  river,  at  Ontvrell.  Its 
purpose  is  to  establish  a  cou)- 
munication  b^tire^q  Wisbeach 
and  Lynii ;  bebg  part  of  the  Nen 
\  river,  almost  grown  up. — 1794. 
r  This  Ca-nal  commences  in 
j  the  Severn,  at  Diglis,  below 
Worcester,  and  terminates  in 
the  Birmingham  and  Fazeley 
Canal,  at  their  junction  at  Far- 
mer's bridge.  It  lias  seventy- 
6tk^.  lock^,  it  is  forty-two  feet 
wide  and  six  deep.— 1797. 

This  Canal  commences  in  a 
detached  part  of  the  Fazeley 
Canal,  at  Huddlesford,  and  ter- 
minates in  the  Birmingham 
Canal  at  Wolverhampton.  It 
-^  is  twenty-eight  feet  broad,  and 
four  feet  and  a  half  deep  ;  the 
boats  are  of  eighteen  tons  bur- 
then. It  has  twenty  locks,  and 
a  spacious  reservoir  at  Cock 
Heath.— 1796. 


We  subjoin  in  another  table  a  list  of  most  of 
the  short  Canals  and  of  the  various  navigations,  many 
of  which  are  of  importance  as  connecting  the  princi- 
pal Canals  ;  in  several  of  which  the  cuts  have  greatly 
shortened  the  distances  and  improved  streams  hitherto 
with  difficulty  navigated.  As  part  of  the  great  inland 
navigation  of  Great  Britain,  they  find  an  appropriate 
place  here ;  and  perhaps  in  more  than  one  instance  it 
would  be  difficult  to  draw  (he  line  between  what 
should  be  designated  as  river  and  what  as  Canal 
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List  of  Short  Canals  and  Improved  Navigations  not  included  in  the  General  Table, 


GANAU 


Name. 

Cana] 

Narg. 

County. 

Renarlu. 

Ancholme    

C. 
C. 

c. 
c. 

c. 

c. 
c. 

N. 
N. 

N. 

N. 

N. 

N. 
N. 
N. 
N. 
N. 
N. 
N. 

N. 

N. 

N. 
N. 

N. 

N. 

N. 

N. 

Lincolnshire    . . 

Hampshire 

Yorkshire  

Yorkshire  .,.. . 

Cun&berland  . . . 
Essex.  . , 

From  below  Market  Raisin^  and  connecting  the  Caistor 

Canal  with  the  river  Humber. 
On  both  branches  of  the  river  Arun,  connecting  the 

Wey  and  Arun  with  the  Portsmouth  Canal. 
From  Bradford  to- the  Leeds  and  Liverpool  Canal. 
Connecting  the  Rochdale,  Huddersfieldj  and  Barnsley 

Canals. 
Operations  at  present  suspended. 
From  Chelmsford  to  the  head  of  the  estuary  of  the 

Blackwater  river. 
Across    the  Isle  of  Dogs^  river  ThaxneSj  for  large 

vessels. 
Connected  with  the  Leeds  and  Liverpool  Canal. 
At  the  head  of  Hull  river. 
Upon  the  Foss  river  above  York. 
Upon  the  river  Bain. 
From  Southampton  to  Winchester. 
From  Bawtry  to  the  Chesterfield  Canal. 
Near  Biggleswade, 

Upon  the  river  Lea  from  Bow  to  .Waltham  AbWy* 
On  the  river  Ouse. 
From  the  river  Lea  at  Bromley  to  Limehouse  on  the 

U'hames. 
From  Louth  to  the  mouth  of  the  Humber  river. 
Connecting  the  Leicester  and  Oakham  Canals  by  the 

river  Wreak. 
From  Liverpool  to  Manchester. 
Connected  with  the  Northamptom  branch  of  the  Grand 

Junction  Canal. 
On  the  river  Thum.                 ^ 
On  the  river  Ure. 
From  Sleaford  down  the  valley  of  the  river  Kyne 

Eau. 
Connecting  the  rivers  Ouse  and  Air. 
On  the  Orwell  river. 
On  the  river  Welland  from  Crowland  to  its  mouth. 

Anui  river   • •  • 

Bradford ^ 

Tftidf  r 

Carlisle    

Chelmerand  Bkcki^mter 
City 

Middlesex  ..... 

Lancashire  .... 
Yorkshire  , . . . . 

Yorkshire 

Lincolnshire  .. . 

Hampahire 

Nottinghamshi  re 
Lincolnshire  . . 
Middlesex  .... 
Lincolnshire  . . 
Middlesex    

Lincolnshire  .. . 
Leicestershire . . 

Lancashire  .... 
NorthamptoBS. 

Norfolk 

Yorkshire 

Lincolnshire    . . 

Yorkshire  

Suffolk     

Lincolnshire  ... 

^%^mmj    ..•••.•••••■«••. 

Douclas 

<»'^*'*'^'^^  ••••  .«•■.•*. 

Driffield 

Foss  rirer    , 

Homcastle 

Itching ••... 

Idle  river 

Ivel  and  Oase 

Lea 

Lewis 

Limehouse *  • . . . 

Louth 

MeltoB  Mowbray  .... 

Mersey  and  Irwell . .  • . 
Nen  River   ..^ 

N.  Walshara  and  Dilham 
RiDon .......a 

Sleaford   

Selby    

Stowmarket  &  Ipswich 
Welland 

V 

In  the  preceding  Tables  many  particulars  are  neces- 
sarily omitted ;  but  we  have  endeavoured  to  introduce 
those  which  appear  to  be  of  most  interest  to  the 
general  reader,  who  will  be  able,  by  comparing  the 
above  with  the  delineation  of  the  English  Canals  given 
in  plate  XXIII.,  to  form  a  very  correct  idea  of  the 
present  state  of  inland  navigation  in  this  country.  The 
scientific  reader  who  may  be  desirous  of  information 
relative  to  the  means  employed  in  the  construction  of 
such  works,  must  consult  the  several  Treatises  which 
have  been  compiled  with  a  view  of  conveying  this 
important  information ;  such  for  example  as  explain  the 
construction  of  locks,  inclined  planes,  culverts,  aque- 
ducts and  aqueduct-bridges,  reservoirs,  &c.  which  could 
not  have  been  illustrated  in  this  place  without  an  ex- 
tension of  our  article  inconsistent  vrith  the  general  plan 
of  this  work.  On  these  several  subjects  see  Pl\j^ips's 
General  History  of  Inland  Navigation;  Smeaton  s  Re- 
ports,  *c.;  Cary's  havigable  Canals  of  Great  BrUain  s 
Sutcliff,  on  Canals  and  Reserwirr;  Fulton  on  Canal 
Navigation}  and  Telford's  Report  on  the  Caledonian 
CanaL 


19.  Omals  4^  4merka. 

It  still  remains  .for  us  to  describe  the  Canals  of 
America.  At  present  commerce  and  population  may 
be  said  to  be  only  in  a  state  of  infency  in  this  exteix* 
sive  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  Canals  in  consequence 
have  not  hitherto  been  executed  upon  a  scale  in  aoy 
degree  proportionate  to  the  immense  extent  of  country 
comprehended  under  the  general  designation  of 
America.  Of  all  parts  of  the  world  this  is  the  moat 
bountifully  supplied  with  great  natural  rivers  and 
lakes,  developing  a  system  of  inland  navigation,  by 
these  means,  far  surpassing  any  other  on  the  habit- 
able globe.  This  navigation  however,  extensive  as  it 
is,  would  be  much  more  continuous  and  valuable  if 
it  were  not  so  frequently  interrupted  by  great  falls, 
cataracts,  and  rapids,  which  require  the  assistance 
of  artificial  means  to  render  them  subservient  to  the 
purposes  of  commerce.  The  different  branches  of  the 
stupendous  rivers  which  intersect  this  continent, 
must  also  be  united  with  each  other  in  order  to  derive 
from  them  all  the  advantages  which  the  f  are  capable  of 
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CIKAL,  ooderring.  The  present  riflinp  cwiditlon  of  America, 
*  pftrdcoLarly  of  the  United  States,  wm  in  future  no 
donbt  occasion  the  construction  of  Canrfs  upon  a  very 
extended  scale ;  even  already  varioas  propositions  for 
works  of  tbisldAd  have  been  made,  and  some  have  been 
esecnted  h%Mf  creditable  to  the  charaeter'sad  Ulents 
ef  oar  tmnsatlantic  •bi^thren.  dome  particulars  of 
ttese  have  been  fumished  us  by  a  gentleman  reeeotty 
retomed  ftom  that  country,  after  a  residenee  of 
aereiml  yeare,  and  #ho  enjoyed  the  most  ample  o^poi^ 
tomties  of  collecting  correct  information. 

19.  Canals  of  the  United  States. 

The  rapidly  augpnentaag  popidation  of  the  United 
Slates  of  America,  the  consequent  increase  of  every 
fpeoies  of  agrioultural  produe^on,  and.  ^e  daily  dis* 
eovery  of  valuable  commercial  articles  m  the  several 
Pravittce8>  have  gradaiAiy  taught  the  eitiacns  of  that 
Il^l>lic  the  necessity  of  improving  thdr  mlenial 
conmunieations,  and  of  forming  outlets  for  the  trans* 
nnsSton  of  the  raw  material  and  mannfafiturea  of  tlm 
country  to  a  marlcet.  Since  the  bcetqiaition  of  tlie 
bsnks  of  the  large  rivers  and  their  tributary  bnnches, 
beyond  the  flux  of  tide-water  and  abofve  the  bead  of 
natuml  navigation,  the  first  eferts  towards  Canals 
have  been  made  by  improvements  upon  those  streams, 
and  by  the  adoption  of  artificial  means  to  surmount 
the  shoals,  r^ds,  and  ledges  of  rook,  which  obstruct 
the  streams  in  tiieir  passage  lietween  the  primitive 
and  aUttrial  soils,  through  the  transition  country. 
There  are  at  present  actuidly  Qompleted  ia  the  United 
States  several  independent  Canals;  numerous  im« 
psovements  in.  the  navigation  of  rivers  are  fimshed; 
many  Canals  have  been  laid  out,  and  projects  for  the 
adoption  of  not  a  few,  well  matured. ) 
The  first  trace  of  a  Canal  in  America,  beyond  at* 
nw  tempts  of  individuals  for  their  own  peoidkur  pmpoass, 
^!!^.  was  upon  the  James  river  in  Virginia.  A  wealthy 
^^*  planter  animated,  on  a  carnal  visit  to  England,  by  the 
successful  enteqprise  of  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater, 
planned  and  executed  a  Canal  immediately  above  the 
great  foils  of  the  James  river  at  Richmond ;  the 
breadth  was  not  more  than  W  feet,  with  guard  locks, 
only  intended  to  facilitate  the  descent  of  the  tobacco- 
boats  to  the  town.  The  work,  which  is  carried  through 
difficult  ground  was  well  executed ;  the  projector 
having  brought  to  Virginia  oae  of  the  superii^ndents 
and  several  of  the  workmen  emj^yed  on  the  Duke 
of  Bridgewater*8  Canal.  This  design  as  originally 
projected,  was  to  have  improved  the  whole  of  'James 
tiver  by  cuts  around  each  obstruction  ;  but  the  ope* 
rations  were  interrupted  by  the  breaking  out  of  the 
American  RevolutioB,  and  their  ingenious  proprietor 
aflter  expending  a  large  fortune  upon  them,  quitted 
his  Canal  to  join  the  army  of  Washington. 

The  works  conmienced  upon  the  James  river  were 
found  so  useful,  tbat  soon  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
war  a  Company  was  formed  to  improve  and  extend 
them.  This  was  not  done  by  Canalii^ ;  sluice,  and 
lock  and  dam  navigation  was  adopted  upon  the  upper 
part  of  the  river  3  but  to  pass  the  great  falls  at  Rich- 
mond, it  was  found  expedient  to  cut  an  independent 
Canal  along  the  left  bcink  of  the  river  for  about  five 
miles,  terminating  at  that  town  in  a  large  basin.  This 
Canal  was  25  feet  vride  at  top,  with  a  guard  lock  at  its 
entrance  from  the  river,  and  continued  on  one  level  to 


the  basin,  which  is  80  feet  above  the  surface  of  Ihe   CMtifi* 

water  at  the  foot  of  the  great  rapids,  the  head  of  ^^— v^ 

tide-water.       Some  years    afierwaeds   a    series    of 

wooden  locks  was  formed  to  enable  boats  to  descend  | 

these  looks  are  each  80  feet  in  length  and  lO-foet 

wide ;    and  latterly,   docks  have  been    constructed 

below.    Of  the  Riofasnond  docks  it.  may  be  observed, 

that  they  are  formed  by  an  embankment  parallel  to 

the  left  bank  of  the  James  river,. immediately  below 

the  falls :  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  bed  of  the 

stream  they  have  required  puddling  to  a  great  depth 

and  thickness.    The  two  docks,  each  200  feet  wide, 

are  together  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long,  vnth 

an  ontranoe   basin,   admittitig  vessels  of    10   foet 

draught  of  iwater,  being  such  as  usually  ascend  so 

high,   the  City  of  Richmond  lying  120  miles  from 

the  river's  mouth  in  Chesapeake  Bay  3  the  docks  were 

constructed  by  an  incorporated  Company  at  an  expense 

of  4670,1000. 

Under  the  immediate  auspices  of  the  State  of  Vir* 
gmia,  a  Canal  is  now  complesting  iua  superior  manner 
in  the  vidley  of  the  James  river  }  the  old  Canal  has 
been  in  part  used  and  widened,  and  the  new  parta 
finished,  to  abreadth  of  40foet.  The  stone  loeks  are 
beauMfttl  specunens  of  masonry  >  the  culverts  are  of 
cast  iron,  and  on  a  novel  and  ingenious  construction. 
The  gates  are  hung  upon  the  best  principles  and  of  the 
most  durable  woods,  plated  with  iron. 

Many  parts  of  the  JaoMS  river  Canal:  pass  through 
ground  requiring  every  combination  of  skill  and  re- 
aourees  to  surnwunt  the  difficulties ;  and  the  planning 
and  execution  of  such  a  work  by  American  engineers 
excites  astonishment,  from  our  knowledge,  that  though 
men  of  great  talent  and  acuteness,  they  have  not 
been  generally  prepared  by  the  routine  of  education 
which  in  Europe  is  eoasidered  so  necessary ;  and  that 
they  are  vnpraetised  in  the  previous  management  of 
aimdlar  undertakings.  Nevertheless  they  have  con- 
ducted the  chain  of  internal  navigation  along  the 
rocky  ravines  of  a  great  river,  and  across  obstacles 
mostly  unknown  in  the  milder  features  of  the  English 
countws. 

The  amount  of  the  cost  of  the  old  Canal  and  the  for- 
mer improvements  in  the  navigation  of  the  James  river, 
exclusive  of  the  works  made  by  the  original  projector, 
was  about  ^45^000.;  tiie  amount  of  tolls  annually 
received  amounted  to  about  ^5000.  The  cost  of  the 
now  Canals  is  upwards  of  «£150,000.  to  be  borne 
principally  by  the  State  of  Virginia.  This  Canal  will 
extend  to  the  foot  of  the  Blue  Ri(%e  Mountains  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  celebrated  Natural  Bridge.  To  foci* 
litate  the  communication  with  the  western  waters,  a 
graduated  road,  aaeendii^  and  desending  at  an  angle 
of  three  degrees,  has  been  made  upon  European  prin- 
ciples as  for  as  the  banks  of  Kenhawa  river,  a 
tributary  to  the  Ohio ;  the  cost  of  this  road  is  upwards 
ofi66000. 

In  a  similar  manner  <^ratloas  have  been  carried  Appomat^^ 
on  upon  the  Appomattox  river,  the  cost  of  which  fortoz  Caual, 
five  miles  of  Canal,  and  the  improvement  of  the  bed  of  ^i^>^ 
the  river,  has  been  about  ^16,000.  sterlii^.     The 
Cftnal  is  28  feet  wide  on  the  water  line ;  16  feet  at 
bottom   in  the  narrowest  parts,  with  3  feet  depth 
of  water.      The  annual  tolls    rceeived  amount    to 
j£500. 

A  Canal  has  also  been  constructed  in  the  valley  of  the  Roanoke 
Roanoke  river,  the  sum  expended  amounts'  to^65,000. ;  9,^\ 
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Stauntoii 

Caaal, 

Virgfinia. 


Little 
Roanoke 
Canal, 
Virg^inia. 

Dismal 
Swamp 
Canal,  Vir 
ginia. 


Potomac 

Ciinal, 
Virginia 
and  Maiy- 
laad. 


sod  jf5000.' additional  is  estimated  for  it&  eom* 
^teiion.  The  dimensions  of  this  Canal  are  the  same 
with  those  of  the  preceding  one :  neither  of  them 
are  continued  without  interruption^  the  beds  of  the 
river  being  used  when  they  can  be  navigated  without 
danger. 

A  Canal  has  been  laid  out  to  connect  Staunton 
river>  a  branch  of  the  Roanoke,  with  the  Appomattox 
river ;  this  Canal  is  17}-  miles  in  length,  the  whole 
fiill  from  river  to  river  151  feet :  the  estimate,  includ- 
ing 19  locks  of  8  feet  rise  each,  is  somewhat  less  than 
aeS7,000. 

A  similar  Canal  on  the  Little  Roanoke  river  is  esti- 
mated at^36,000.:  and  many  other  of  the  rivers  in  Vir- 
ginia are  improving  under  the  direction  of  a  Board  of 
I'ublic  Works  in  that  State. 

The  Dismal  Swamp  Canal  is  a  noble  work,  under- 
taken for  the  purposes  of  draining  that  large  body  of 
low  lands,  and  of  opening  a  communication  between 
Chesapeake  Bay  and  Albemarle  and  Pamlico  Sounds 
in  North  Carolina.  It  affords  sloop  navigation  in  its 
whole  extent,  and  several  lateral  cuts  have  been 
made  to  great  advantage.  Nearly  i6 100,000.  has 
been  expended  on  this  work  ^  j£23,000.  of  which  were 
obtained  from  the  tolls,  which  average  gB^OOO,  per 
annum.  Improvements  are  annually  making  on  this 
work,  by  widening  and  deepening  the  Ccund,  and 
erecting  stone  locks  in  place  of  the  original  ones 
built  of  wood  :  also  by  raising  the  embankments  and 
changing  the  levels,  thereby  dispensing  with  several 
locks.  The  Canal  is  70  feet  wide  and  6  feet  deep  in 
most  places  j  several  basins  are  placed  along  it  100 
feet  wide  and  9  feet  deep.  No  dividend  has  yet  been 
paid  on  this  undertaking,  the  whole  of  the  tolls  being 
at  present  appropriated  to  its  improvement. 

The  return  of  peace  having  drawn  the  attention  of 
public  bodies  to  internal  improvements,  a  joint  charter 
was  granted  j  the  year  after  the  close  of  the  American 
war  by  the  States  of  Virginia  and  Maryland,  for  the 
amelioration  of  the  channel  of  the  Potomac  river 
dividing  those  States.  Sluice  navigation  was  the  mode 
adopted  in  this  instance,  and  it  remains  a  great  and 
ruinous  example  of  this  almost  useless  and  now  aban- 
doned method  :  a  mode  objectionable  upon  streams 
of  gentle  currents,  and  highly  so  in  channels  like  the 
Potomac,  subject  to  all  the  variations  and  casualties 
of  a  mountain  torrent.  The  sluices  on  the  Potomac 
river  are  of  three  kinds  ;  the  first  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  river,  are  channels  formed  by  low  walls  built  in 
the  bed  of  the  streams  ;  the  second  are  passages 
formed  by  excavating  the  rocky  bottom  of  the  river ; 
the  third  are  cuts  opened  near  the  river  banks  around 
the  rapids  and  small  fills  of  the  current,  to  avoid  the 
great  force  of  the  stream  in  such  situations,  and  with  a 
view  of  giving  the  boatmen  a  land  path.  These  channels 
are  of  very  imperfect  construction,  and  unworthy  to  be 
called  Canals,  although  such  is  their  common  appella- 
tion. The  two  first  of  tliese  kind  of  sluices  have  failed 
to  render  any  service  in  the  navigatton  of  the  Poto- 
mac :  they  are  now  almost  wholty  destroyed,— those 
of  the  third  description  alone,  are  yet  in  use.  This 
navigation  was  opened  in  1800,  and  in  rainy  seasons, 
lias  been  found  sufficiently  perfect  to  enable  boats 
to  come  down  I  but  in  dry  periods  the  passage  is 
wholly  impracticable.  The  original  capital  was 
^BjOfiOO.  sterling,  and  the  total  amount  of  tolls  re- 
ceived from  1800  to  1882,  ^BiOflOO.  more,  the  whole 


of  whidi,  with  the  ejEception  of  one  dividend    of  CANAL, 
about  eSSOO.  has  been  expended,  besides  a  debt  of  ^vv^^^ 
£^35,000.  incurred,  making  a  totsd  cost  of  ^125,000. 
upon  a  work  which  is  scarcely  serviceable.  During  the 
season,  so  great  is  the  commerce  down  the  Potomac 
that  for  the  last  7  years,  the  tolls  on  this  imperfect 
navigation  have  averaged  ^£2700.  per  annum  >  but 
they  are  always  swallowed  up  in  repairs  and  interest  on 
loans.    So  sensible  have  the  States  of  Maryland  and 
Vir^nia  become  of  the  importance  of  Improving  this 
navigation,  that  they  have  resolved  to  construct  an 
independent  Canal  along  the  valley  of  the  Potomac  river^ 
in  which  the  water  is  to  be  30  feet  wide  on  the  sur- 
face, 20  feet  at  bottom,  and  S  feet  deep.    The  surveys 
and  estimates  for  this  Canal  have  been  made.  It  com- 
mences at  Cumberland,  in  the  State  of  Maryland,  and 
crosses  the  river  5  times ;  twice  by  dams,  and  3  times 
by  aqueducts.   The  estimates  for  the  first  173  miles> 
amount  to  less  than  8000  dollars  per  mile,  but  upon 
the  last  9  miles  they  rise  to  near  24,000  dollars.    The 
whole  length  of  the  Canal  is  182  miles,  and  the  e$tl* 
mated  cost  falls  somewhat  under  ^£2000..  sterling  per 
mile.    This  great  work  is  about  to  be  conmieneed 
immediately.    By  means  of  this  Canal  will  be  brought 
into  use,  vast  quantities  of  coal,  slate,  iron  ore,  marble, 
g}'psum,  lime,  &c.  which  at  present  lie  neglected  in 
their  native  beds  ;  and  a  general  amelioration  of  the 
country  will  be  produced.    The  connection  by  the 
Potomac  Canal  with  the  waters  of  the  Ohio,  is  at  pre- 
sent impeded  by  the  range  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains ; 
•—this  great  territorial  feature  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  one  most  important  in  their  political,  com- 
mercial, and  social  relations,  has  hitherto  formed  a 
wall  of  separation  between  the  east  and  west :  and 
the  difficulties  it  presents  has  diverted  the  western 
commerce    from    the   nearest  se^)ort,   and  caused 
its  general  current  to  seek  distant  outlets  around  its 
northern  and  southern  extremities »    An  artificial  Canal 
to  complete  the  junction  of  the  water-courses   has 
long  been  a  desideratum,  which  Mr.  Gallatin  and  other 
statistical  writers  have  imagined  impracticable,  from 
the  non-existence  of  any  pond,  lake,  or  natural  reser- 
voir in  any  part  of  this  chain  of  nioontains ;  but  the 
recent  surveys  have  determined  the  fact,  that  at  the 
point  where  the  opposite  descending  rivers  approach 
nearest  each  other,  the  flattened  suriace  of  the  high 
lands  forms  extensive  and  luxuriant  meadows,  called 
Glades,  copiously  supplied  with  water  in  the  driest 
seasons,  by  a  simple  operation  of  the  laws  of  nature, 
which   at  this  elevated  spot  condenses  the  vapours 
and  attracts  the  clouds  rising  on  either  side  of  the 
mountains.    The  exit  of  these  waters  can  be  stopped 
in  more  than  one  pass,  and  the  meadows  be  thus  in- 
undated over  a  surface  of  several  square  miles,  form- 
ing reservoirs  to  fiimish  sufficient  water  for  the  Canal.. 
By  this  unexpected  assistance,  and  by  the  construc- 
tion of  a  tunnel  only  2  miles  in  length  through  the 
mountain,    the    passage    of   these    mountains   will 
be  accomplished,  and  the  Potomac  Canal  extended 
to  the  Monongahela  river,  the  head  branch  of  the 
Ohio. 

The  Canals  now  projected  and  partly  in  progress  in  >4onh 
North  Carolina,    in  conjunction    with   the    Dismal  CaroliA 
Swamp  Canal,  form  part  of  the  series  of  inland  oavi-  ^^aalit. 
gation   now  in  execution,  and  extending  parallel  to 
the  Atlantic,  from  St.  John's  river  in  Florida  to  the 
harbour  of  Boston. 
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In  this  State  a  Board  ol*  Public  Works  is  organised 
for  the  improvement  of  the  navigable  rivers,  and  for 
the  construction  of  Canals.  The  ivories,  carrying 
on,  relate  to  the  improvement  of  Cape  Fear,  Little 
Pcdee,  Yadkin,  Catawba,  and  Roanoke  rivers  j  on 
the  latter,  the  Canal  commenced  in  Virginia  is  con- 
tinuing to  the  tide-waters.  A  Canal  has  been  made  from 
Elizabeth  city  to  the  Dismal  Swamp  Canal,  similar  to 
it  in  every  respect. 

In  South  Carolina,  nearly  thirty  years  since,  the 
Santee  Canal  was  projected  and  fiilly  completed  by  a 
French  engineer  of  the  name  of  Senf :  it  connects  the 
Santee  river  with  the  head  waters  of  Cooper  river,  which 
discharges  itself  into  Charleston  harbour.    The  Santee 
Canal  is  18  miles  in  length,  25  feet  wide  at  the  water- 
lioe,  18  feet  at  bottom,  with  d  feet  depth,  and  calcu- 
lated for  cotton  and  tobacco  boats  ;  the  locks  are  of 
wood,  and  on  a  very  small  scale  to  economize  the 
consumption  of  water,  a  most  material  object  upon  a 
Canal  in  these  southern  latitudes  :  the  rapid  evapora- 
tions, during  the  warmer  months,  and  the  want  of 
sufficient  feeders,  generally  combining  to  render  the 
work  useless  one  half  of  the  year  -,  but  in  the  winter 
feason  it  is   much  used,  as  a  passage  through  the 
Canal  avoids  nearly  one  hundred  miles  of  water  car- 
riage.   It  pays  no  dividend,   the  tolls  never  having 
more  than  sufficed  to  keep  it  in  repair  5  the  origin^ 
cost  was  ^45,000.,  and  many  persons  of  moderate 
fortune,  who  had  embarked  largely  in  the  undertaking, 
were  nearly  ruined  :   so  that,  it  has  held  out  but  little 
encouragement  to  similar  undertakings. 

Within  the  last  seven  years,  however,  the  State  Go- 
vernment of  South  Carolina,  instituted  a  Board  of 
Public  Works,  making  liberal  appropriations  for  the 
improvement  of  their  principal  streams  by  Canals,  and 
otherwise.    The  navigation  of  the  same  river  Santee, 
which  flows  through  the   centre  of  this  State,  and 
extends  its  branches   over  the  whole  of  the  back 
country,  is  interrupted  about  120  miles  from  the  sea  ; 
and  with  the  above  supplies  Canals  have  been  con- 
structed round  some  of  the  rapids  in  a  mode  similar 
to  that  pursued  in  Virginia.    But  the  execution  of  the 
designs    has   fallen  far  short  of   the   original  able 
conceptions;    petty  jealousies,   and  individual   par- 
tialities, have  prevented  the  due  completion  of  the 
work ;  and  after  the  injudicious  disbursements  of  large 
sums,  the  remainder  of  the  appropriations  have  been 
recalled  by  the  Government,  and  at  present  the  works 
are  incomplete,  and  not  in  a  state  of  which  any  account 
can  be  satisfactorily  given.    The  union  of  the  Edisto 
and  Ashley  rivers,  in  this  State,  was  also  contemplated, 
but  the  execution  is  at  present  suspended.    Tlie  dis- 
tance across,  at  their  contemplated  junction,  would  be 
only  16  miles,  and  the  difference  of  their  levels  being 
only  12  feet,  the  object  might  be  easily  effected.  Some 
cuts  have  been  made,  parallel  to  the  sea  coast,  in  the 
marshes  to  perfect  the  inland  liavigatton,  but  nothing 
of  any  magnitude  has  yet  been  finished  within  this 
State. 

The  Middlesex  Canal  in  the  State  of  Massachuseit 
is  27  miles  in  length,  connecting  the  tide-waters  in 
Boston  Harbour  at  Charlestown  with  the  Merrimack 
river.  The  water  in  the  Canal  is  SO  feet  wide  at  its 
surface,  80  feet  at  its  bottom,  and  3  feet  deep.  The 
Concord  or  Sudbury  river  crosses  the  line  on  the  sum- 
mit level  89  miles  from  Charlestown,  and  -5  miles 
from  the  junction  of  the  Canal  with*  the  Merrimack, 


'and  wholly  supplies  it  with  water  for  locking  down 
each  way  :  the  ascent  from  Charlestown  is  104  feet, 
and  the  descent  to  the  Merrimack  32  feet.  From  the 
summit  level  down  the  Canal  there  is  a  current  of 
rather  less  than  half  a  mile  per  hour,  a  fall  of  1  inch  per 
mile  being  in  the  Canal.  There  are  in  all  20  locks  of 
different  hfts,  of  which  the  highest  is  12  feet;  these 
locks  are  75  feet  long  in  the  clear,  10  feet  wide  at  the 
bottom,  and  11  feet  at  the  top.  Boats  for  the  trans- 
portation of  merchandise  and  produce,  of  the  burthen 
of  14  tons,  navigate  this  Canal ;  packet  boats  like- 
wise pass  through.  A  lateral  cut  connecting  the 
Canal  with  Mystic  river,  is  principally  used  for  float- 
ing ship  timber  to  the  town  of  Metford.  More  than 
one  half  of  the  whole  length  of  the  Canal  is  em- 
banked above  the  natural  surface  of  the  ground.  There 
are  several  aqueducts  on  the  Canal,  some  of  them 
of  considerable  extent  5  but  being  originally  constructed 
of  wood  they  have  much  decayed,  and  have  required 
renewal.  It  is  the  practice  before  the  winter  sets  in 
to  draw  off  about  one-third  of  the  water  in  the  Canal  $ 
when  this  is  not  done  the  expansion  upon  freezing 
spreads  and  injures  the  timbers  of  the  aqueducts.  The 
Middlesex  Canal  was  commenced  in  1790,  and  opened 
in  1814,  though  not  fully  completed  until  1819. 
Repairs  and  improvements  are  annually  made  upon 
it,  the  cost  of  the  whole  work  was  e^l20,000.  The 
levels  for  this  Canal  were  made  by  Mr.  Weston,  an 
English  engineer,  who  estimated  the  cost  at  e^lOO,000, 
The  work  was  however  executed  by  American  en- 
gineers :  to  Mr.  Baldwin,  and  his  son  Mr.  Loammi 
Baldwin,  both  well  known  as  men  of  science,  and 
civil  engineers,  the  chief  merit  in  the  execution  of 
the  Middlesex  Canal  is  justly  due.  Much  of  the 
timber  for  the  American  Dock-yard  at  Boston  is 
brought  down  this  Canal.  The  lands  benefitted  by 
the  improved  navigation,  have  greatly  increased  in 
price  since  it  has  been  opened.  The  tolls  have  gra- 
dually augmented,  and  at  present  average  g£70O0.  per 
annum. 

The  workfe  to  extend  the  navigation  from  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Middlesex  Canal  with  the  Merrimack  up 
that  river,  to  the  town  of  Concord,  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, consist  of  several  short  cuts,  vrith  locks,  dams, 
&c.  around  the  falls  or  rapids.  They  are  10  in  number, 
and  have  cost  nearly  ^0,000.  They  were  judiciously 
constructed  by  Mr.  John  Sullivan,  an  American 
engineer  of  great  skill;  a  net  income  of  7  per 
cent,  is  obtained  from  them  at  present,  and  it  is  in- 
creasing. 

The  Western  Inland  Lock  Navigation  Company 
was  incorporated  in  the  State  of  New  York,  in 
1792,  for  the  improvement  of  the  Mohawk  and  Seneca 
rivers.  They  expended  upwards  of  «^100,000.  in 
this  object,  which  is  now  merged  in  the  Grand 
Western  Canal  of  that  State.  The  first  reconnois- 
sance  of  the  ground,  over  which  this  Canal  is  carried, 
was  made  as  far  back  as  1795,  by  Mr.  Weston,  an 
English  engineer,  who  reported  on  its  practicability, 
but  the  plan  remained  dormant  until  revived  by  Mr. 
Eddy,  and  expanded  by  Governor  Clinton  in  1810.  It 
'was  not  till  1817>  that  the  first  appropriations  for  it 
were  made,  since  which  time  the  work  has  pn>ceeded 
with  unexampled  rapidity,  aided  by  the  energetic  efforts 
of  men  of  science  and  supplied  with  ample  funds.  The 
enthusiasm  which  kindled  throughout  the  country, 
when  the  work  first  commenced,  has  increased  with  the 
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CAKAIZ^  success  attendant  upon  it ;  notwithstanding  the  want  of 
^  practical  experience,  the  Commissioners  liave,  by  strict 
economy  and  vigilant  superintend ence^  kept  the  cost 
neariy,  if  not  wholly,  within  the  original  estimates. 

The  Grand  Western  Canal,  of  New  York,  extends 
from  Lake  Erie  to  the  city  of  Albany,  upon  the  Uudsmi 
river,  a  distance  of  363  miles.  From  Lake  Erie,  it 
enters  the  mouth  of  Buffalo  creek,  at  the  town  of  that 
name,  where  a  handsome  and  capacious  harbour  is 
formed  by  a  pier,  sheltering  the  entrance  of  the  creek. 
Leaving  the  town  and  creek,  the  Canal  follows  the 
Western  bank  of  the  Niagara  river,  without  locks  to 
Tonnewanta  creek  ^  this  stream  affords  navigation, 
several  miles  upwards,  when  the  Canal  quits  it  on  the 
right  bank  and  proceeds  northward  a  few  miles  to 
the  verge  of  the  great  Table  land  or  mountain  ridge, 
on  the  same  level  with  Lake  Erie  :  here  is  a  descent  of 
65  feet  by  eight  locks,  to  the  level  of  the  valley  of  the 
Genessee  river,  to  which  stream  the  Canal  is  carried  in 
one  level  63  miles  parallel  to  Lake  Ontario,  and  passing 
most  of  the  small  streams  that  flow  into  it  near  their 
sources  j  successive  descending  levels  carry  on  the 
navigations  to  the  Seneca  river,  at  its  outlet  from  the 
head  of  Cayuga  lake,  a  distance  of  158  miles,  with  a 
fell'of  194  feet  from  Lake  Erie. 

After  passing  Seneca  river,  the  line  of  the  Canal  is 
directed  to  the  south  end  of  Onondaga  lake  5  between 
which  points  the  canal  ascends  62  feet,  and  falls  ^7, 
making  a  rise  of  85  feet  to  the  long  level  of  70  miles 
extending  from  Onondaga  lake  to  some  miles  below 
the  town  of  Utica,  on  the  Mohawk  river.  Following 
the  valley  of  the  Mohawk,  the  Canal  gradually  descends 
towards  its  mouth,  and  after  passing  the  town  of 
Schenetady,  crosses  along  the  ravine  of  a  brook 
towards  the  city  of  Albany,  when  it  falls  into  the 
Hudson  river,  1:60  miles  above  New  York. 

The  middle  section  of  the  Canal  was  completed,  in- 
cluding a  lateral  cut  at  the  Salina  salt  springs,  a  dis- 
tance of  96  miles,  in  two  years  and  a  half,  at  an  average 
expense  of  a^656.  per  mile,  the  actual  cost  of  this 
portion  only  exceeding  the  estimate  10  per  cent. 

The  dimensions  of  the  Grand  Western  or  Erie  Canal 
are  as  follow :  width  on  the  water  surface  40  feet,  at 
the  bottom  «8  feet,  and  depth  of  water  4  feet.  The 
banks  have  mostly  a  rise  of  one  foot  perpendicular  to 
18  inches  baae  j  the  locks  (81  in  number,  exclusive  of 
ffuard  locks)  are  90  feet  long  and  14  feet  wide,  the 
average  lift  of  each  being  8J  feet.  The  locks  are 
constructed  with  stone,  and  finished  in  all  respects, 
as  is  every  other  part  of  the  Canal,  in  a  substan- 
tial and  handsome  manner  j  the  towing  path  is  10 
feet  wide  and  gravelled.  The  aqueducts  are  very  nu- 
merous, chiefly  of  atone,  sometimes  of  wood,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances,  and  in  a  few  mstances  of 
iron,  all  having  stone  abutments  and  piers. 
.  The  Canal  is  suppUed  with  water^  in  its  first  level, 
from  Lake  Erie  and  the  Genessee  river,  with  an  inter- 
mediate feeder  5  many  powerful  brooks,  which  m  Eng- 
land would  be  designated  as  rivers,  eontribute  their 
waters  for  filling  the  Canal  as  far  as  the  Mohawk  river, 
and  that  stream  afterwards  continues  to  supply  it  to  jts 
termination.  The  features  of  the  country  traversed  by 
this  Canal  are  remarkably  even ;  and  from  the  little 
fells  on  the  Mohawk  river,  «40  miles  westward,  the 
route  has  not  required  the  excavation  of  asmgle  yardof 
any  kind  of  rock.  The  whole  of  the  work  upon  the 
Cmel  was  done  by  small  contracts,  varying  from  a 


few  rods  to  two  miles  in  length ;  each  lock,  dam,  aque-   CANi 
duct  and  bridge,  was  the  work  of  a  separate  contract.  ^— -> 

The  surface  of  Lake  Erie,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  Canal,  is  565  feet  above  the  waters'of  the  Hudson 
river  5  and  the  aggregate  6f  rise  and  fell  along  the 
^hble  Kne  is  661  feet,  passed  by  80  locks.  The 
cost  of  the  locks  has  heen  about  ^SOO.  per  foot. 
The  bridges  over  the  Canal,  which  are  very  numerous, 
and  of  wood,  with  stone  al3utments,  have  been  con- 
structed for  about  ^tO.  each.  The  whole  work  is 
now  so  nearly  finished,  that  an  uninterrupted  navi- 
gation will  be  opened  before  the  end  of  the  year  1823  : 
the  amount  expended  upon  the  Canal  will  not  exce^ 
one  million  stertmg,  a  little  less  than  462755.  sterling 
per  mile  ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  cost  will  fall 
within  the  original  estimates,  which  were  made  at 
4,882,000  dollars.  This  Canal  has  been  Constructed 
at  the  expense  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  will 
repay  a  thousand  fold  its  cost;  it  will  remain  an 
example  to  her  sister  States,  and  a  monument  suffi- 
cient to  justify  the  encomiums  which  her  citizens 
have  bestowed  upon  it :  serving,  moreover,  as  a  useful 
school  for  the  race  of  engineers,  which  the  spirit  of 
internal  improvements  existing  in  America  is  now 
rearing  up.* 

The  same  active  people  who  planned  and  executed 
the  Grand  Western  or  Erie  Canal,  have  constructed  ia 
connection  with  it  another  great  work  -,  the  Cham- 
plain  Canal,  connecting  the  lake  of  that  name  with 
Hudson  river,  and  continued  in  the  ravine  thereof^ 
when  the  obstructions  in  its  bed  cannot  be  eligibly 
removed. 

The  Champlain  Canal  leaves  the  south  end  of  the  ch^joiA 
lake  at  Whitehall,  and  is  carried  along  the  left  bank  Caoal,! 
of  Wood  creek  for  some  distance  -,  the  bed  of  that  York, 
stream,  aided  by  a  few  cuts,  is  used  for  15  miles  to 
Fort  Ann,  when  the  Canal  passes  over  a  chain  of 
swamps,  direct  to  Fort  £dward  on  the  Hudson  j  a  short 
distance  above  which  place  a  large  dam  throws  the 
waters  of  that  river  by  a  feeder  into  the  Canal,  and  by 
this  means  they  are  conducted  towards,  and  ultimately 
mingle  with  the  waves  of  the  Saint  Lawrence.    The 
Hudson  is  navigable  to  Fort  Miller  falls,  arouad  which 
a  cut  and  locks  are  constructed :  two  or  three  miles 
belowj  at  the  falls  of  Saratoga,  the  Canal  leaves  the 
Hudson,  and  continues  independent  to  the  Mohawk 
river,  where  it  joins  the  Grand  Western  Canal. 

The  dimensions  of  the  Champlain  Canal  and  its 
locks,  are  similar  to  those  of  the  Erie  Canal,  and  the 
work  has  'been  finished  in  every  respect  in  a  manner 
equally  substantial  and  elegant.  The  whole  lengCh 
'of  navigation  is  62  miles,  there  are  9  locks  between 
the  Hudson  and  Whitehall,  3  ascending  to  the 
summit  level,  and  ^  descending  to  the  hike ;  the 
height  of  this  summit  above  the  level  of  the  low  tide 
at  the  Wnterford  is  142  feet,   bemg,  except  21  fieet, 

•  On  the  8tb  day  of  October,  1823,  the  Grand  Western  Canal 
of  the  state  of  Nenr  York  was  opened,  haring  been  completed 
tliroughout  its  whole  extent,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  miles  ; 
the  ceremony  was  attended  by  all  the  principal  official  characters 
of  the  Gommonwealtb.  One  bottle,  containing  a  portion  of  the 
waters  of  the  Atlanlic  Ocean,  sad  tnotber  filled  firom  the  waires 
of  the  Pacific,  were  poured  together  into  the  Canali  emblematic  of 
this  first  step  towards  a  future  junction  of  those  vast  seas,  by  way 
of  the  Ohio,  Missouri,  and  Columbia  rivers.  The  whole  amount 
expended  on  this  and  on  the  Champlain  Canal  (which  is  fully 
eompleted)  up  to  this  penod,  is  6,387,82$  dolUra,  {£1^37^261, 
sterliog.) 
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MfAU  the  frU  of  ike  Q^ison,  from  Fort  Edward  to  the  latter 
town.  The  estimafee' fbr  the  Ohamplam  Chtnal'was 
j£feOO^OOa  and  it  haa  been  eompletod  wUhta  that  aom. 
In  conaideriBg^the  numerouadiffiouUies^and  some  of 
anaapacttheiBoatdishearteniiigj  wlMch  8Ui»roiiQd^both 
the  Weatem  and  ChamplaiQ  Canal$»  more  partieularly 
in  the-  eemmencMneat^  their-  fuU  auooeaa  and  rapid 
completion  iq  less  than  seven  yearSj  C90  pnJiy  be.  attri- 
buted to  the  care*  vigilance^,  discretion,  and  energy* 
manifested  by  the  Commissioners  in  their  complicated 
and  arduous  laboursj  supported  by  the  wia^  foresigllt 
and  just  liberality  of  the  State;of  Mew  York ;  the  happgr 
result  of  which  will  be  the  immediate  increase  of  an 
industrious  and  hardy  population  throughout  the  alfoioat 
boundless  and  unoccupied  regions  of  the  west. 

Among  the  various  points  of  internal  improvement 
carrying  on  throughout  the  United  States,  the  Canal 
connecting  the  bays  of  Delaware  and  Ch^sapeake^  is 
not  the  least  important.    For  many  years  this  work 
has  been  contemplated,  and  is  at  length  about  to  be 
executed,  chiefly  by  thet  State  of  Pennsylvania,  which 
after  expending  immense  sums  on  turnpike  roads,  has 
determined  the  important  fact,  that  Canals  can  be  du^ 
at  a  less  expense.    The  distance  of  Canaliog  over  the 
isthmus  of  Delaware,  will  not  be  more  than  15  miles, 
and  will  afford  sloop  navigation.    The  necessity  of 
soch  a  work  to  America,  wiU  be  strikingly  visible  on  a 
momentary  glance  at  the  map,  and  the  non-reonstruo** 
tion  of  it  hitherto  is  a  matter  of  real  surprise.  But  the 
spirit  of  party,  which  perhaps  exists  stronger  ia  Ame- 
rica than  in  any  portion  of  the  civilized  worldj  until 
lately  successfully  opposed  it. 
A  similar  connection  is  to*  be  made  between  the 
Caii,N«r  Delaware  and  Rariton  rivers,  from  Trenton  to  New 
Bnmswick,  which  will  form  a  direct  line  of  water 
conumuiicatioa  between  Philadelphia  and  New  York. 
A  few  wealthy  individuals  would,  at  their  own  expense^ 
have  long  since  completed  this  Canal,  had  the  State  of 
Jersey  then  concurred  in  their  liberal  views^  Her  oiti- 
zens  have  at  length  consented  to  the  execution  of  a  work 
which  will  complete  the  long  line  of  navigation  on  the 
Atlantic  Sea-board:  a  chain nel  of  commerce  indispen- 
sable to  the  maritime  States,  and  which  in  the  event 
of  a  future  war,  wHl  be  unassailable  by  a  naval  enemy. 
Almost  every  State  in  the  Federal  Union  of  North 
^  America,  is  now  forming  schemes  of  internal  improve- 
*  xoeot,  though  hut  a  fe^  have  advanced  in  the  actual 
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esMnlion  of  any  workfi*  The  projects  lof  the  State  of 
Ohio  ara  inteiesting,  and  will,  ia  all  probability,  be 
eanrled.  into  effect  without  delay.  The  object  is  to 
VMle  Lake  Erie.with  the  Ohio,  by  a  Canal  between 
the  Sandusky  and  the  Scioto  rivers  $  or  from  the  Cayar 
hDgate  the  Muskingum,  and  following,  when  needfiib 
Iheiv  respective  valUes.  The  immedmte  effect  of  thia 
would  be^aeomplete  water  comomnication  withr  each 
eztvemity  of  the  United  -States  passing  throi^h  its 
very-  eentiei  nul  the  ultimate  results  from  it.  toie 
xmmeroas,  and  too*  complicated  to  be  stated  bene* 

The  Canal  Cavendelet  connects  the  Mississippi  river 
•  at  New  Orleans  with  Lake  Pontchaplrain  at  the  badt«Qf 
that  city :  it  is  very  important  in  its  uses,  though  but 
short  and  on  one  level.  It  is  used  by  many  of  the  small 
crafit  from  the  adjacent  states  on  the  east,  as  it  avoids 
a  cirtuiteiM..passageof  many  days  by  the  moutkof  the 
Mimisiiippii 

The  last  Canal  to  be  noticed  is.  the  one  now  laying 
out  across  the  State  of  New  Jersey^  far  the  purpose  of 
bringing  the  newly  discovefed  coal  of  Pennsylvania  to 
the  New  York  market.  It  is  to  leave  the  Delaware^ 
opposite  to  Baston,  and  follow  up  a  navigable  river  to 
the  mountains  above  Rockaway  creek.  In  the  peMes 
of  these  hiUs  are  Uitge  ponda  suf&cient  to  supply  the 
Canal,  and toafford  water  for  locking  down  both  waya 
Alter.passing  through  the  iron  ore  couatty,  the  Canid 
will  follow  thevalley  of  Rockaway,  and  descend-to  the 
head  oi  the  tide^water  aft  Patterson,  whence  the  Pa»- 
saic,  a  navigable  river,  leads  to  the  city  of  New  Yorl& 
IndependeBt  of  the  supplks/of  coal  to  the  great- towns, 
the  iron- works  in  Jersey,  now  languishing,  will  revive 
by  ohtmning  fuel,  thus  supplied  at  a  moderate  price. 

In.  tJw  rapid  view  thns  takes  of  the  Qanah  in'  the 
United  States  of  America,  no  space  has  been  left  to 
enter  inta  minutiie^  or  to  Aom  how  mack  the  dtffloul- 
tiee  oo  the  ground  are  inerease^  where  it  remaina^  aa 
in  that  country^  ii^  a  state  of  nature  iactimbered  fay 
forast  trees,  and  inondated  by  streams  uoconfined 
within  dkeir  proper,  channels.  The^  detaiU  mAy-  be 
readily  eonoeived  $  ouradmiretioBiBsuffieie&tlyexeited 
by  the  grandeur  displayed  in  the  deaignsi  and  thepersei^ 
▼eraaee  and  care  in  the  executioa  of  such  waiki^  which 
are  likely,  ia  a  few  yearsi  to  inoreaae  the  interaal  re^ 
soarees  of  America,  as  onich  aa  similar  undertaking* 
Imve  eontrihuted  to  advance  the  pretperity  of  Iwr 
Iiareaticouatry. 
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OANANDAIQUA^  Choim  Ummt  a  FeA  town  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  astd  thie  Capital  of  Oalario 
C<Maftty,  io  the  State  of  New  York.  It  is  situated  in 
a  fertile  country,  about  SOO  miles  li^fei  of  Albaoif, 
aod  at  thte  ooKlst  of  Canandaigua  lake,  on  the  north 
af  wbidi  the  towmdiip  spreada  over  a  coasidendble 
^lace.  In  1810,  the  populetioa-  of  the  whole  town« 
shii^  was  9S92,  whkh,  ia  1 890,  had  increased  to  4680  $ 
the  town  itself  then  contained  about  SMXX>.  It  has  a 
8tate  arsenal,  a  Bank,  a  respectable  Academy,  and 
three  places  oi  pubdic  worehip,  and  ia  situated  in 
latitude  43''  W  N.  and  k>ngitude  77^  90^  W. 

GANARA  (Canaii,)  a  Province  under  the  Madras 
Presidency,  and  on  the  vresternooast  of  the  peninsula  of 
ladiai.  It  lies  between  the  twelfth  and  Meenth  degrees 
of  north  latitude,  and  haa  Qoa  and  the  IMatrict  of 


Gaadac  on  the  north }  Maisdr  and  a  part  of  the  BdU^ 
g  hit  on  the  east;  and  the  Frovinoe  of  iMalabar  on  the 
south,,  stretdiiag  along  the  coast  fdr  180  miles.  Il 
occupies  an  area  of  7380  square  miles  of  a  wild  rocky 
country,  with  great  inequalities  of  level*  It  is.  a  curious 
eircumstaneo,  that  this  eonntey  never  bore  among  the 
nativea  the  name  now  aasigi^  to  it.  Its  former  sutn 
jection  to  the  Kingdom  of  Gannira,  (a  corruption  of 
Camita,  the  Carnatic,)  and  the  use  of  the  CamMlm 
language  by  persons  in  office,  probably  led  foreigperi 
and  travellers  to  give  that  name  to  the  district  odled 
by  the  inhabitants  TKilava.  The  Table  land  above  the 
mountains  (G*hAts)  is  the  region  properly  named  Gar» 
a&ta,  Caonira,  or  Cannida :  but  the  lower  districts 
along  the  shore,;  Ttilava^  Hai^,  Cancans^  (or  the 
Cdncan,)  and  a  part  of  Malaydlam>  are  all  csnnpre* 
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CANARA.  hended  in  the  Province,  which  is  named  Canarii  in 
modern  maps.  It  therefore  occupies  the^declivity  and 
lower  terrace  of  the  western  G*h4t8,  which  sometimes 
advance  to  the  water's  edge  and  form  rocky  headknds, 
at  others  recede  and  leave  vallies,  or  even  plains,  of 
different  dimensions  and  different  degrees  of  fertility, 
according  to  the  quantity  of  vegetable  soil,  or  abun- 
dance of  water.  From  the  middle  of  May  to  the  end 
of  September,  the  periodical  rains  prevaU,  accompa- 
nied by  frequent  squalls  and  hurricanes.  The  coast  is 
at  that  season  inaccessible,  but  during  the  remainder 
of  the  year  a  brisk  trade  is  carried  on  throughout  the 
Province.  As  it  consists  almost  entirely  of  vallies  ter- 
minating in  the  sea,  (each  sending  its  tributary  stream 
to  the  ocean,  and  thus  providing  the  cultivator  with 
the  means  of  disposing  of  his  produce,  as  soon  as  more 
moderate  weather  allows  him  to  venture  out  to  sea,) 
it  is  extremely  well  calculated,  both  for  internal  and 
external  commerce. 

The  soil,  sandy  in  the  lowlands,  red  and  gravelly  in 
places  of  any  considerable  elevation,  is  rendered  so 
fertile  by  the  rains,  as  to  produce  in  few  places  less 
than  fifteen,  in  many  even  thirty  fold.  Rice,  which  is 
sown  and  planted  from  May  to  July,  and  reaped  from 
September  to  December,  is  so  largely  cultivated,  that 
Canark  may  be  called  the  granary  of  Arabia  and  the 
Nvhole  coast  of  the  peninsula.  Sandy  ground  near 
water  is  favourable  for  the  cocoa-nut,  and  good 
trees  yield  from  fifty  to  100  nuts  annually ;  but  the 
cocoa-nut  gardens  Are  not  so  numerous  as  in  Malabar. 
The  districts  above  the  G*h&ts  afford  betle-nut  and 
pepper. 

The  soil  is  so  rocky,  and  so  liable  to  be  broken  into 
deep  gullies,  by  the  torrents  in  the  rainy  season,  that 
nothing  but  very  great  labour  in  the  first  instance,  and 
a  minute  attention  subsequently,  could  have  brought 
it  into  a  productive  state  of  cultivation.  It  is  sub- 
divided among  a  vast  number  of  proprietors,  each  of 
whom  lives  on  his  own  estate ;  aind  the  neatness  of 
the  cultivation,  as  well  as  compactness  of  the  enclo* 
sures,  show  with  what  zeal  and  ardour  these  laborious 
husbandmen  strive  to  improve  their  pittance.  The 
soil  is  almost  everywhere  private  property  5  and  the 
title  is  usually  ascertained  by  inscriptions  on  stone  or 
copper,  carenilly  preserved.  This  is  especially  the 
ease  with  respect  to  public  foundations.  Almost  every 
pagoda  has  documents  of  this  kind  3  and  a  diligent 
collection  of  such  memorials  is  well  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  the  Literary  Societies  established  in  India. 
The  property  of  the  soil  seems  never  to  have  been 
claimed  by  the  Sovereign  in  this  part  of  the  peninsula ; 
and  the  proprietors  have  almost  as  great  an  unwilling- 
ness to  alienate  iheir  hereditary  estates,  as  the  Israel- 
ites of  old,  though  not  for  similar  reasons. 

The  quantity  of  gprain  supposed  to  be  necessary  for 
seed,  was  the  measure  of  the  rent,  till  the  beginning 
of  the  fourteenth  century ;  thus  a  field,  which  required 
ten  candis  of  seed,  paid  the  value  of  that  quantity, 
either  in  money  or  in  kind.  But  between  1^4  and 
1S47>  Harihara,  R&jh  of  Bij&*nagar  established  a  new 
assessment,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  S&stras, 
in  which  the  crop  is  supposed  to  be  to  the  seed  as 
twelve  to  one.  This  rule  was  observed,  till  these  dis* 
tricts  were  transferred  to  the  Rdjhs  of  Bedndr,  in  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  fifty  per  cent,  in 
addition,  was  then  levied. 
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In  ▲.  D.  1660,  the  assessment  for 

Canark  and  S6ndk  amounted  to  846,^93  s    98,650 

About  1760  314,007  =  126,602 

Haider  All  raised  them  to   533^309  =s  813,3^ 

And  Tipik  S4hib  to  the  enormouB 

amount  of 868,678  =5  347,47« 

But  he  was  never  able  to  collect  more  than  473,550 
pagodas  (=  «^189,420.)of  which 25,93S(r=  ^10,376.) 
arose  from  the  sale  of  grain,  &c.  and  had  no  connection 
with  the  land-tax.  The  assessment,  under  the  British 
Government,  was  fixed  in  1800,  at  465,148  pagodas 
■=  rfl 86,060.  The  land-tax  now  paid  to  Government, 
is  about  thirty  per  cent,  on  the  gross  produce,  and  sixty 
per  cent,  on  the  landlord's  rent,  which  is  estimated  at 
about  one  half  of  the  gross  produce.  The  population 
of  the  Province  amounted  in  I8O7,  to  576,610  souls, 
including  98,610  Br^mans.  The  Jains  are  numerous, 
and  there  are  many  Christians,  the  latter,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  are  in  a  very  degraded  state ;  60,()00  were  sent 
as  slaves  into  the  Malsdr  byTfpd  S&hib. 

Canark remained  subject  to  Hindi!  Princes  till  Haider 
Ali  subdued  it  in  1763.  Under  his  paternal  govern- 
ment it  was  greatly  improved,  but  wars,  internal  feuds, 
and  the  wanton  destruction  of  many  towns,  under  bis 
worthless  sonTiptl  had  greatly  reduced  the  population^ 
when  it  was  transferred  to  the  British  authorities  in 
1799.  It  has  ever  since  continued  in  a  state  of  tran- 
quUlity  and  prosperity,  rarely  witnessed  in  an  Indian 
territory  5  and  a  great  improvement  in  the  dress  and 
personal  comforts  of  the  inhabitants,  is  a  satisfactory 
proof  that  the  revenue  levied  upon  them  is  far  from 
oppressive.  It  is  collected  with  singular  ease  and 
regularity,  notwithstanding  the  astonishing  number  of 
small  farms  on  which  it  is  assessed. 

The  total  public  revenue  collected  in  1816  and  18ir, 
was  as  follows : 

Pagodas. 

Land  revenue  • « 496,528 

Salt  duties   60,039 

Land  customs 77>93I 

Ab-c&rf  (excise  duties)  .  ^  9,795 

Sundries 7*471 

Stamps 4,340 

Tobacco  monopoly 63,979 

718,083  (=s^87,834.) 

The  Police  is  excellent,  and  the  nations  now  have 
great  confidence  in  the  Government,  from  a  conviction, 
established  by  long  experience,  that  it  is  solicitous  for 
the  security  of  their  persons  and  property. 

The  whole  Province  may  be  conveniently  divided 
into  North  and  South  Canark. 

North  Canark,  between  the  thirteenth  and  fifteeuth 
parallels  of  north  latitude,  was  formerly  divided  into 
the  districts  iif  C(uida-p6r,  Ondr,  and  Anodla.  The 
latter  is  a  part  of  the  Hindil  territory  called  Cancana; 
(the  Cdncan  ;)  from  Ondr  to  Gaucama,  the  country  is 
called  Haiga,  and  is  supposed  once  to  have  been  subject 
to  the  Giant  R4vana,  King  of  Lao<^  or  Ceylon.  Sandal-* 
wood,  sugar*canes,  teak  (t^ca)  wild  cinnamon,  nut- 
megs, pepper,  and  terra  japonica,  (the  inspissated 
juicie  of  the  Minwta  catechu,  (called  cat'h  by  the 
Hindiis ;  the  CalophyUum  inoiphyUum,  of  which  the 
seeds  afford  lamp-oil,  and  cocoa-nuts  are  the  print^ipdl 
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CAKARA.  vegetaMe  productions.  Bufialoes  and  oxen,  the  only 
cattle  met  with,  are  scarce  5  the  country  is  generally 
too  uneven  to  allow  of  their  being  used  for  carrying 
burthens.  The  villages  on  the  coast  are  principally 
occupied  by  Br&hmans.  They  trace  their  descent  from 
Paricha  Gaurat,  or  five  regions  of  the  north  of  India, 
and  are  much  despised  by  those  of  the  south,  or  Dr4- 
vira  lir&hmans,  principally  because  they  do  not  scruple 
to  eat  fish.  Between  Telich^ri  and  Ondr,  there  are  no 
less  than  five  distinct  nations,  each  preserving  its 
original  character,  language,  and  spirit ;  these  are  the 
Nijrs,  Cdrgas,  Tulavas,  Cdncanis,  and  Canaris.  The 
principal  towns  in  North  Canark  are  Batte-colah,  (Batu- 
cala,)  Ancdla,  C&rwdr,  Meijdd,  and  Ondr. 

Sundk,  or  Sund'hk,  is  a  small  subdivision  of  this  Pro- 
vince. It  is  above  the  G'hats,  and  its  Capital,  now  in 
ruins,  is  situated  in  lat.  14°  43'  N.  and  long.  74**  58'  E. 
On  the  western  side  there  are  large  gardens  of  betle 
leaf  and  nut,  black  pepper,  cardamoms  and  plantains  ; 
on  the  eastern  side  rice  is  the  chief  produce.  The 
cattle,  though  very  moderate,  are  better  than  in  Haiga. 
There  are  tigers  and  wild  buffaloes  in  the  woods,  but 
no  elephants.  Imddi  Saddsiva,  the  last  R&jk,  was  ex- 
pelled by  Haider  in  1763,  and  the  coimtry,  which  had 
been  very  flourishing  and  populous  undt^r  its  native ' 
Chiefs,  was  so  desolated  by  the  wars  between  Haider 
and  the  Mahrattas,  that  its  population  was  very  thinly 
scattered,  when  transferred  to  the  British  Government 
m 1799. 

Anjedlva,  (Anjadwipa,)  a  small  island  about  one  mile 
in  circumference,  and  two  from  the  shore,  in  lat.  14° 
44'  N.  long.  74°  13'  £.  was  occupied  by  the  English 
in  1665,  when  the  Portuguese  refused  to  deliver  up 
Bombay.  In  less  than  three  years  they  lost  380  men> 
such  is  the  insalubrity  of  the  climate. 

Gaucarna,  in  lat.  W  3^  N.  and  long.  75''  So^E.  is 
six  miles  to  the  south  of  Gang&wati,  an  inlet  which 
separates  Haiga  orHaiva  from  Cancana,  fthe  Cdncan.) 
A  celebrated  image  of  Siva,  under  the  title  of  Mah&- 
hal^wara,  renders  Gaucarna  an  object  of  great  vene- 
ration to  the  Br&hmans. 

Meijid,  properly  Medijaya,  in  lat.  14^  28'  N.  and 
long.  74^  3(/  £.  is  supposed  to  be  the  Musiris  of  the 
ancients.  « 

Ondr  or  Onaur,  (Han^vara,)  the  principal  port  of 
North  Canard,  in  lat.  14°  16'  N.  and  long.  75*^32'  E. 
waa  formerly  a  place  of  great  commerce,  and  had  a 
dock -yard  established  by  Haider,  which  was  demolished 
by  Tlpii  after  the  treaty  of  Mangalore.  The  Portu- 
guese had  a  fort  at  Ondr  in  1505.  A  large  lake,  con- 
taining many  islands,  reaches  almost  from  the  town  to 
the  G*h^ts.  It  abounds  with  fish,  which,  when  salted, 
ferm  a  considerable  article  of  inland  commerce. 

Batte-colah,  (Batu-cala.)  another  considerable  sea- 
port in  lat.  IS""  56^  N.  and  long.  74"^  37'  E.  is  in  a 
beautiful  situation  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Scanda- 
bdUsya,  a  smaller  river  which  winds  through  a  fine 
Tailley  enclosed  by  hills  richly  cultivated. 

Barcelou,  (Basu-ruru,)  in  lat.  13°  37"^  N.  and  long. 
^4**  47'*  E.  is  another  town  on  the  coast,  formerly 
goremed  by  a  Bibi  or  Rin(,  and  a  place  of  great  trade 
with  Arabia. 

Ciinda-pdr,  in  lat.l3<>S8  N.  long.  74°  46'E,  is  placed 
on  a  river  considered- as  the  line  of  separation  between 
nortli  and  south  Canarii.  It  has  some  trade,  a  lake, 
and  a  uaeless  dock  formed  by  Tipd. 

South  Canarit,  the  southern  division  of  the  Province, 
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lies  between  the  twelfth  and  fourteenth  degrees  of  CANARA. 
north  latitude.  It  extends  from  the  river  on  which 
Ctinda-pdr  stands,  to  the  Chandragiri  which  separates 
it  from  the  Province  of  Malabar.  It  is  called  Tdlava 
by  the  HindCis.  The  soil  becomes  less  productive  as 
it  recedes  from  the  sea,  and  consists  generally  of  beds 
of  laterite,  (clay-slate)  occasionally  broken  by  masses 
of  granite  rock.  The  country  is  in  some  places  a 
barren  sand,  scarcely  repaying  the  labour  of  the  cul- 
tivator ;  all  kinds  of  cattle,  beasts  of  draught  or  bur- 
then, and  carriages  were  till  lately  unknown.  Salt  fish, 
betle-nut,  ginger,  cocoa-nut  and  raw  silk  are  the  ex- 
ports ;  cottons,  blankets,  thread,  cattle,  and  tobacco, 
the  principal  imports.  The  population,  in  1800, 
amounted  to  396,^2,  and  the  number  of  males  was 
nearly  double  that  of  the  females.  There  were 
Christians  and  Jains  in  nearly  equal  numbers,  the 
Mohammedans  double  and  the  Br^mans  treble  of  the 
latter.  The  slaves  of  both  sexes  amounted  to  7900, 
and  one  who  promised  well  sold  for  ten  pagodas,  (^4.) 
Nephews  and  nieces  were  sometimes  sold  by  their 
uncles,  their  legal  guardians  according  to  the  N^r 
laws,  when  labourine^  under  want  or  losses. 
-  The  inhabitants  of  the  coast  from  Cava!  to  Urigara 
are  principally  M&piMs,  (Mohammedans  ;)  those  of 
the  interior,  N&irs ;  and  their  Brdhmans  lay  claim  to  the 
exclusive  property  of  the  soil,  which,  they  say,  was 
settled  on  them  by  Parasu  R&ma.  In  Tipii*s  time, 
compulsory  conversions  were  extremely  common,  as 
circumcision  was  inflicted  upon  all  who  could  be 
caught,  and  the  performance  of  that  rite  left  them  no 
alternative  as  to  caste;  the  Mohammedan  was  the 
'only  one  by  which  they  could  then  be  received.  The 
language  of  Ttilava  has  a  strong  affinity  with  the  Ma- 
laySlam  or  Malabar,  and  is  written  in  the  same  cha- 
racter ;  it  has  also  borrowed  largely  from  all  the  dia- 
lects of  the  five  Drdvidas,  or  southern  nations  of  India; 
i.e.  theT^inga,  M&h£rashtra,  Carndtaca,  Gujjura  and 
Dr&vida  or  D^vira.  TheeraofS^ivdhan,  (Sdl-b&han,) 
used  in  Tdlava,  of  which  the  years  are  solar,  is  dated 
one  year  later  there  than  in  the  north,  and  therefore 
commences  a.  o.  7B,  instead  of  a.  o.  77*  Tdlava  was 
formerly  subject  to  the  Kdjks  of  Ikkeri,  great  encou- 
ragers  of  Christianity.  A  colony  of  80,000  had  been 
introduced  from  the  Cdncan.  They  retained  the  dress, 
manners,  and  language  of  their  original  country,  and 
had  twenty-seven  churches  served  by  native  priests 
educated  in  the  clerical  seminary  at  €roa,  and  under 
the  control  of  the  Archbishop  of  that  See.  They  sus- 
tained a  cruel  persecution  from  Tfpd,  who  burnt  theii 
churches,  and  compelled  multitudes  to  embrace  Islam- 
ism.  But  most  if  not  all  have  returned  to  their  formet 
faith  since  their  country  was  wrested  from  the  grasp 
of  that  .ferocious  fanatic.  They  are  remarkable  for 
simplicity  of  manners,  industry,  and  integrity.  The- 
Jai'ns,  whose  creed  appears  to  be  a  scion  of  the  widely 
difiiised  doctrine  of  Budd'ha,  are  more  numerous  here 
than  elsewhere  ;  and,  to  judge  from  the  number  and 
antiquity  of  their  temples,  must  once  have  been  the 
prevailing  sect,  (See  Jaina.)  The  Hindil  doctrine 
might  be  supposed  to  exist  in  its  greatest  purity  in 
this  part  of  India,  as  Ttilava,  Malabar,  and  Travancore 
were  never  overrun  by  the  Mohammedans  till  the  in- 
vasion of  Haider  in  i76/i-6.  But  the  sanguinary  per- 
secution of  Tipti  went  far  towards  the  extirpation  of 
the  Hindi!  religion  ;  and  all  the  principal  schools  of 
Hindil  learning  and  Philosophy  appear  to  have  been 
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C\NARA.  established  to  ib«  north  of  tbe  Becan;  so  that 
Brdhmans  of  the  south  had  not  the  same  means  of 
prosecuting'  the  study  of  the  V^das  as  their  northern 
brethren,  and  had  the  additional  disadrantage  of  a 
vernacular  language  radically  different  from  the  sacred 
toneue  in  which  those  books  are  written. 

This  Province  has  no  streams  but  mountain  torrents, 
(the  Wddfs  of  the  Arabs,)  which  are  numerous,  and 
its  principal  city  is  Mangaldr  or  Afangaliir,  in  lat.  19? 
53^  N.  and  long.  7'^^  57  £.  a  seaport  near  a  salt  lake 
separated  from  the  sea  by  a  beach  of  sand.  The  town  is 
ill-built  on  this  little  neck  of  land,  and  called  Cddiyil* 
bander.  On  an  elevation  iu  its  centre  there  was  for- 
merly a  fort.  Ten  miles  above,  on  the  same  river,  was 
the  little  town  of  Areola,  or  Feringl-petta,  a  settlement 
of  Cdncani  Christians,  established  there  by  the  B&j&s 
of  Ikkerf.  It  was  a  flourishing  place  till  destroyed  by 
Tiptl  in  1783-4.  Hindi^s  of  the  Vaisya  and  other  castes, 
P4rsis,  Mdpill&s,  and  C6ncanis,  form  the  population  of 
Mangaldr.  Rice,  betle-not,  black  pepper,  saadal-wood 
from  the  country  above  the  G'h&ts,  ddUchini,  {Laurtu 
Cassia,)  turmeric,  salt  from  Bombay,  raw  silk  and 
sugar  from  Bengal  aud  China,  and  g*h(,  (clarified 
butter,)  from  Surat,  are  the  chief  imports.  The  Pbr* 
tuguese  had  a  ficurtory  at  this  place  in  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  In  1768  it  was  taken  by  Haider, 
and  in  1784  was  totally  destroyed  by  Tipd,  to  whom  it 
had  just  been  ceded  by  the  British.  Its  population 
amounted  to  30,000  in  1806,  and  is  probably  now 
nearly  50,000. 

Jam^l-&b&d,  originally  named  Narsing*ha  Angati, 
is  a  town  in  lat.  13°  3'  N.  and  long.  75°  26'  E.  on  the 
summit  of  a  rock  wholly  inaccessible  except  by  one 
narrow  path,  which  renders  the  fort  ahnost  impreg^ 
nable,  but  equally  liable  to  be  reduced  by  a  blockade, 
it  held  out  for  six  weeks  after  the  taking  of  Seringa- 
patam,  (Sri-ranga-patenam.) 

Carcalla,  (Cereal  or  Kurcul  of  the  maps,  Carucul- 
lam  Js.  Res,  ix.  256,)  an  unfortified  town,  in  lat.  13^ 
16'  N.  and  long.  75°  3'  £.  is  remarkable  on  account  of 
the  ruins  of  a  palace  belonging  to  the  Bai'rasu  W^i* 
y4ns  or  W&ri&rs,  the  most  powerful  of  the  Jama  R4|k» 
of  Tiilava.  In  a  temple  at  this  place  there  is  an  image 
of  Gumata  R&ya,  a  Jaina  deified  saint,  thirty-eight  feet 
high  above  xhe  ground.  It  was  ereeted,  according  to 
an  inscription  on  it,  in  a.  d.  1431.  It  is  formed  of  one 
solid  mass  of  granite. 

£inuhi,  or  YenOr,  a  small  town  in  lat.  13^  5^  N. 
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and  long.  75''  IG'  £.  baa  no  lest  than  c^  JiOia  tern-  CANAB 
pies,  and  a  colossal  statue  of  one  of  their  gods,  fbrmed,       '^ 
like  that  of  Carcal,  of  one  single  piece  of  granite.  CANar 

Hamilton  8  Hmddstdn,  u. 

CANARINA,  in  Botmny,  a  genua  of  the  daas  Hex" 
tmdria,  order  Monog^nia,  natural  order  Campaiiulaeea, 
Generic  character:  calyx  six-leaved;  eorolla  six-cleft, 
bell-shaped;  stigma  six;  capsule  inferior,  six-celled, 
many-seeded. 

One  species,  native  of  the  Canary  Isles. 

CANARIUM,  inBoinn^,  a  genus  of  the  elass  JDJoeckr, 
order  Peniandna,  Generic  character :  Malt  flower, 
calyx  two-leaved  ;  ccirolla,  petals  three:  Female  fiower, 
calyx  two-leaved ;  corolla,  petals  three )  stigma  ses* 
sile ;  drupa  containing  a  triangular  three-ceUed  nut. 

Six  species,  natives  of  islands  in  the  East  Indies. 

CANARY,  a.  Wine,  singing  birda,  and  also  a  dance 
common  in  the  Canary  Isles,  and  thence  introduced 
into  this  country. 

And  thas  he  was  led  in  scorne,  after  the  qtienes  root  thronghout 
all  the  townes  as  they  passed,  with  trumpes  and  crnnmryea^  to  do 
hyni  the  grealter  dispyte.  fVmnari*    Cr9nfch<,  ch.  ziL 

Bov.  No  my  compleat  master,  bat  to  UgKe  (jig)  off  a  tone  at 
the  tongues  end,  canarie  to  it — ^with  the  fcetc,  humour  it  with 
turning  vp  your  eie.     SAaispcare.  ZAwe*»  Labow  Loat^  fol.  128.  - 

Then  if  tbouMt  hare  me  love  a  lass. 

Let  it  be  one  that's  kind, 
Else  Fm  a  senrant  to  the  glass 

That's  with  catutry  lia'd.  Bttoma,    Tha  Htnhe, 

Thoinot  Arbeau,  in  his  curious  treatise  Orchesogra-- 
phie,  Jj^ngreSf  1588,  4to.  (cited  by  Mr.  Douce  in  his 
lUustratiotts  of  Shakspeare,  i.  919,)  is  inclined  to  think 
that  the  dance  termed  Canary  originated  from  a 
Masque,  in  which  the  performers  were  habited  in 
savage'coslume.  He  describes  it  as  follows :  A  lady  is 
taken  out  by  a  gentleman,  and  after  daneing  together, 
to  the  cadenoe  of  the  proper  air,  he  leads  her  back  to 
the  end  of  the  hall ;  this  done  he  retreats  back  to  the 
eririnal  6pot,  always  looking  at  the  lady.  Then  he 
makes  up  to  her  with  certain  steps,  and  retreats  as 
before.  His  partner  performs  the  same  ceremony, 
which  is  several  times  repeated  by  both  parties,  with 
Tarious  strange  fantastic  steps,  very  much  in  the  sava^Q 
style.  It  was  sometimes  aecompanied  with  castanets. 
The  Cabriolles  were  rapid,  and  the  figure  extremely 
difficult.  (Hawkins's  Hist,  of  Musk,  iv.  391.) 

Canary  wine  Is  sometimes  called  Sweet  Sack  to 
distinguish  it  from  Sherry,  the  original  Sack,  which  is 
not  sweet. 
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CANARY  ISLANDS,  a  group  of  islands  situate  in 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  about  four  degrees  south  of  the 
Madeiras,  and  150  miles  west  of  Cape  Nun,  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  to  which  continent  they  are  considered 
as  belonging.  The  claster  includes  thirteen  islands  -, 
the  principal  of  which  are  Teneriffe,  Grand  Canary, 
and  Fortaventura  j  Falma,  Ferro,  Gomera  and  Lan- 
cerota  form  a  secondary  class  j  the  remaining  six  are 
much  smaller,  and  some  of  them  are  little  more  than 
barren  rocks.  The  geographical  limits  of  this  group 
mav  be  considered  as  extending  from  latitude  27°  SO' 
to  £9   30',  and  from  longitude  13°  W  to  18°  lO'. 

The  ancients  considered  these  islands  as  the  western 
extremity  of  the  world,  which  induced  them  to  fix 


upon  the  island  of  Ferro  as  the  place  through  which  Knov 
tbeir  first  meridian  should  pass,  that  their  reckonings  of  the 
of  longitude  might  all  proceed  the  same  way.  The  ^^^ 
Canaries  were  also  regarded  as  the  Foriunaie  hl^nds  of  J|^^ 
antiquity,  although  Salmasius,  {ad  Solmum,  129B,)con-' 
tends  that  these  were  fiir  more  southerly. 

When  Spanish  and  Portuguese  enterprise  was  di-  Progi 
rected  towards  the  south,  a  report  thai  the  Fortunate  6^P 
Islands  still  existed,  was  again  diffused  throughout  a 
great  part  of  Europe.  This  excited  great  attention 
among  the  best  informed,  by  whom  the  faint  and 
floating  ideas  of  the  ancients  were  by  this  tkne  revived, 
and  the  Court  of  Rome,  which  has  more  than  once 
displayed  its  liberality  in  bestowing  eountries  which 
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rixkJtY  ^"^  ^^  ^  ^^>  gn^ted  the  Canary  Uaacb  in  1M4 
^1^ to lADB de  la Ceida,  the  laftmila irf ^paifi.   Thevidour 
s,^!,^^  of  the  kibabitaiito,  konvever,  was  too  poweifal  for  the 
^^^  BoU  of  the  Fope,  and  all  the  expediliotts  which  weve 
feat  to  enfoKc  its  dahm,  for  nearly  half  a  oentury, 
weie  nobly  repolaed.   In  1402,  Botheacourt,  a  French 
wdileman,  ohteined  a  patent  Ibr  ^  conquest  of  theie 
idand8>  and  sailed  with  an  expedition  for  that  purpose, 
but  only  succeeded  in  getting  possession  of  Ferro  and 
I^sncerota.     Nearly  sixty  years  alter  this  period,  a 
Castilian  married  the  heiress  of  fietheaoourt,  landed 
ea  these  islands  with  a  fresh  force,  and  made  vigovous 
efforts  to  siri)dtte  the  Grand  Canary  and  Teneriffe  \  but 
his  sncoess  was  very  partial,  and  he  wa^finally  expelled 
Ima  both  islands.    Towards  the  dose  of  the  fifteenth 
ceotury,  the  Spanish  nation  was  strongly  bent  upon 
foreign  enterprises,  and  a  still  more  formidable  army 
wss  sent  for  the  capture  of  the  Canaries ;    but  the 
aatives  preserved  their  former  bravery,  and   firmly 
eo&tested  every  inch  of  groond  with  their  invaders. 
The  stru^le  then  became  desperate,  till  the  arms  and 
dudpline^the  European  troops  finally  prevailed.  The 
island  of  Grand  Canary  was  not  finally  subdued  till 
1487*  About  six  years  afterwards  Teneriffe  was  invaded 
by  a  Spanish  force,  and  four  years  more  of  almost 
oesseless  contest  succeeded,  when  mostof  theoririnal 
inhabitants  were  destroyed.  It  is  believed  that  not  one 
individual  of  Uie  original  inhabitants  has  existed  for 
several  centuries  past. 
Cr^ui        The  people  who  were  thus  unmercifolly  extirpated, 
islibitiali.  were  the  Guanches.  Respecting  these,  M.  Bory  de  St* 
llaeent,  in  his  EcMiy  on  Me  RirfuHaU  Idandt,  has  col- 
lected many  particulars  from  the  early  Spanish  his- 
torians. According  to  these  it  appears  that  they  greatly 
CtBdcL  mrpassed  the  people  both  of  the  West  India  islands 
sad  those  of  ^e  opposite  continent  of  Africa,  in  civi- 
lisation. This,  too,  is  strongly  attested  by  their  men u- 
ineats  which  are  still  in  existence,  and  which  yet  bear 
evidence  of  their  customs.    One  of  the  most  remark- 
sUe  of  these  customs  was  that  of  embalming  the  bodies 
of  thdr  dead.    This  was  done  by  removing  the  intes- 
tiaes,  washing  the  whole  body  with  salt  water,  filling 
an  the  large  cavities  with  aromatic  plants,  and  then 
drying  it  either  in  the  sun,  or  by  means  of  a  stove.  In 
some  cases,  however,  corrosive  liquids  were  merely 
ponred  down  the  throat  previous  to  desiccation.  This 
process  required  fifteen  or  eixteen  days,  after  which 
the  body  was  enveloped  in  several  folds  of  goat-skin, 
and  then  placed  in  a  kind  of  chest  or  coffin,  cut  out 
of  n  single  piece  of  wood,  and  afterwards  deposited  in 


a  grotto  excavated  in  the  soUd  rock.  These  caverns  pANARY 
are  generally  met  with  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  ISLANDS, 
peak,  between  Arico  and  Gnimar.  These  mummies,  or  '^•"^v*'^ 
swMt,  as  they  are  frequentiy  called,  are  now  of  a  tanned 
colour,  and  generally  of  an  agreeable  odour.  They  are 
extremely  well  preserved,  particularly  the  hair.  The 
features  are  distinct,  but  on  being  taken  from  the 
goat-skins,  and  exposed  to  the  air,  the  whole  body 
gradually  Alls  to  dust.  The  specimens  of  poetry 
ascribed  to  the  Guanches,  and  translated  by  the  Spa* 
niards,  are  also  strong  indications  of  their  advancement 
in  civilisation,  and  display  much  sensibility  as  well  as 
strong  traits  of  imagination.  Their  females  were  like* 
wise  treated  with  a  degree  of  respect  unusual  among 
savage  tribes.  The  first  of  the  preceding  customs  ob« 
vioaslyhas  had  its  parallel  among  the  Egyptians,  while 
some  others  appear  to  connect  the  Guanches  with  a 
more  distant  peofde.  la  Lancerota,  a  plurality  of 
husbands  is  said  to  have  prevailed,  as  in  Tibet  and 
among  the  Nairs,  in  the  southern  parts  of  Malabar. 
They  had  a  kind  of  vestal  priestesses  among  them  called 
Malgades,  who  were  held  in  the  highest  veneration, 
and  were  supposed  to  enjoy  peculiar  communications 
with  the  Deity.  Their  form  of  government  was  of  the 
aristocratic  kind,  and  though  sovereignty  was  not 
unknown,  it  was  of  a  very  limited  nature.  A  tradition 
is  said  to  have  prevailed  among  them,  that  the  nobles 
were  first  created,  and  that  the  property  both  of  the 
earth  and  its  productions,  was  vested  in  them.  A 
seoond  creation  was  likewise  supposed  to  have  taken 
place,  but  the  beings  produced  by  it  were  destined  to 
be  slaves.  Spanish  credulity  magnified  the  Guanches 
to  a  race  of  giants  j  but  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  they  merited  any  such  appellation,  though  they 
were  ^  stout  athletic  tribe. 

Including  only  the  seven  larger  islands,  the  whole  Extent  and 
extent  has  been  estimated  at  3330  square  miles,  and  populstku* 
the  population  at  *the  time  they  were  visited  by  M. 
Humboldt,  on  his  voyage  to  South  America,  was  alx>ut 
160,000.  This  is  not  more  than  fifty  individuals  to  each 
square  mile,  notwithstanding  the  situation  of  the  group 
so  near  the  fertile  regions  of  the  torrid  zone.  The 
same  writer  also  gives  the  following  statement  of  the 
progressive  population  of  the  seven  principal  islands, 
in  which  the  numbers  at  the  last  era  a^  considerably 
greater  than  he  made  them  about  ten  years  afterwards. 
He  thinks  that  the  Canarians  are  more  numerous  in 
the  New  World  than  in  their  native  islands ;  and  to 
this  spirit  of  emigration  the  diminution  may  perfaaps- 
be  ascribed. 
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CANARY      M.  Hassel^  however,  states  the  whole  population  at 
ISLANDS.  181,000,  and  the  total  area  al  3213  square  miles, 
vi^v^vi-^     Our  information  relative  to  the  physical  state  of 
Phynical      these  islands  relates  principally  to  Teneriffe,  which  is 
nftture  and  the  most  interesting,  and  has  therefore  been  the  most 
*'*'^*"*"^*' correctly  examined,  and  its  peak  ascended  by  various 
travellers.  Our  description  of  the  physical  appearances 
of  this  group  must,  therefore,  be  chiefly  confined  to  those 
of  the  island  of  Teneriffe.  M.  Humboldt  describes  the 
group  as  rising  in  an  amphitheatrical  form,  and  present- 
ing simultaneously,  as  in  Mexico  and  Peru,  the  tem- 
perature of  every  cUmate,  from  the  heats  of  theadjacent 
coasts  of  Africa  to  the  perpetual  snows  that  cover 
the  higher  Alps.   Though  this  cluster  of  isles  is  only 
a  few  days  sail  from  the  south  of  Europe,  they  lie 
on'  the   very  threshold  of  the  tropics,  and  share  in 
the  vegetable  beauties  which  nature  has  so  profusely 
spread  over  the  equinoctial.  Vegetation  here  displays 
some  of  its  fairest  and  most  gigantic  forms,  in  the 
banna  and  the  palm  tree.     In  his  ascent  to  the  peak, 
the  traveller  above-mentioned,   found  five   different 
zones,  distinguished  by  climate  and  vegetable  products* 
The  first  of  these  he  describes  as  that  of  Vines,  which 
extends  from  the  level  of  the  sea  to  the  height  of  two 
or  three  hundred  toises.  This  is  the  part  which  is  best 
inhabited,  and  the  only  one  that  is  carefully  cultivated. 
At  the  port  of  Orotava,  and  in  other  parts  of  this  tract 
to  which  the  wind  has  free  access,  the  centigrade 
thermometer  stands,  in  January,  and  about  noon,  be- 
tween fifteen  and  seventeen  degrees  -,  and  the  greatest 
heats  of  summer  do  not  exceed  twenty-five  or  twenty- 
six   degrees ;  77  or  7^  degrees  of  Fahrenheit.    Here, 
the  vine  and  other  European  fruits,  as  well  as  the. 
date,  the  plantain,  the  Indian  fig,  (Arum  coloccuia,)  the 
sugar-cane  and  other  tropical  productions,  are  culti- 
vated.  The  bread-fruit  tree  of  Otaheite,  the  cinnamon 
of   the    Moluccas,    the    coffee-tree  of  Arabia,  and 
the  cocoa-tree  of  America,  have  all  been  tried  with 
success.    Various  parts  of  the  coast  present  the  aspect 
of  a  tropical  landscape  ^    and  here  the  traveller  first 
perceives  that  the  region  of  palms  extends  beyond  the 
torrid  zone. 

The  next  belt  is  denominated  the  region  of  Laurels, 
and  extends  to  the  height  of  about  900  toises,  or  5755 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  This  is  the  woody  part 
of  the  island,  and  contains  several  species  of  laurel  and 
oak  with  the  native  olive  and  myrtle.  Various  other 
trees,  shrubs,  and  plants,  also  flourish  in  this  district, 
while  the  ground  is  chiefly  crowned  with  mosses  and 
grass,  and  in  many  places  adorned  with  flowers.  This 
zone  is  succeeded  by  a  third,  which  rises  about  four 
hundred  toises  in  perpendicular  height ;  it  therefore 
commences  at  900  and  extends  to  1300  toises,  or  8313  . 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  is  almost  one  continued  region 
of  Pines.  These  have  a  great  resemblance  to  the  Scotch 
firs,  but  as  M.  Humboldt  had  not  an  opportunity  of 
examining  their  fructification,  he  could  not  ascertain 
whether  they  are  the  same  or  a  diffierent  species.  These, 
however,  are  intermixed  with  other  trees  and  plants 
which  flourish  in  the  diminished  temperature.     The 

^  _      fourth  and  fifth  zones  arc  those  of  the  Retama,  (Spar- 

tilcReUima  tium  nubigenum,)  and  the  Gramtna,   and  principaDy 
and  Gra-     consist  of  one  vast  region  of  sand,  partly  covered  with 
^^^'         pumice  stones  and  blocks  of  obsidian.    Scattered  tufts 
of  Retama  are  spread  over  the  lower  parts  of  this  com- 
parative plain,  the  odoriferous  blossoms  of  which  ^ve 
a  peculiar  flavour  to  the  flesh  of  the  goats  that  partly 
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feed  upon  them.  Towards  the  upper  aide  of  the  piaio,  CANARl 
a  few  grasaea  and  lichens  faintly  struggle  for  existence  ISLANDS 
among  the  volcanic  matter.    At  some  distance  above  ^'''^v^* 
this,  the  region  called  the  Malpays  conunences,  which  Malpays. 
appears  to  encircle  the  upper  part  of  the  mountain 
called  the  Piton  or  peak.  This  tract  is  entirely  destitute 
of  mould,  and  consequently  of  vegetation ;  and  being: 
wholly  covered  with  lava  and  pumioe*6tone,  it  ia  very 
difficidt  in  ascent. 

When  the  adventurous  traveller  already  referred  to, 
and  his  party  ascended  the  Peak,  they  arrived  in  the 
evening  at  what  is  called  the  Enghsh  Halt,  which  is  a 
cavern  between  two  rocks.  Here  they  passed  the  night 
at  1530  toises,  or  9784  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  ; 
and  here,  naturally,  they  suffered  much  from  the  cold 
and  the  rarefaction  of  the  atmosphere.  Their  journey 
was  renewed  early  in  the  morning,  and  after  some 
time  they  reached  the  small  plain  called  AUa  Visia, 
where  snow  is  collected  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants 
on  the  coast.  The  travellers  then  crossed  the  Malpays, 
which  is  wholly  destitute  of  vegetation,  and  covered 
with  fragments  of  lava,  which  gave  way  beneath  their 
feet,  and  rendered  all  progress  very  laborious.  The 
g^des  here  urged  them  strongly  not  to  proceed,  having 
themselves  never  been  on  the  summit.  But  persever- 
ance overcame  all  difficulties,  and  they  soon  reached  a 
small  plain  from  which  the  PUon  rose.  The  sides  of 
this  comparative  hillock  were  so  steep,  and  so  much, 
covered  with  volcanic  ashes  and  fragments  of  lava,  that 
they  found  it  almost  impossible  to  climb  them  5  and 
they  only  succeeded  by  following  the  current  of  old 
lava^  the  wrecks  of  which  formed  a  series  of  scorious 
rocks,  and  by  clinging  to  the  points  of  these  they  ul* 
timately  reached  the  object  of  their  designs.  Here,, 
however,  they  scarcely  found  room  to  sit  down.  The 
crater  was  enclosed  with  a  wall  of  porphyritic  lava, 
which  at  a  little  distance  has  the  appearance  of  a. 
truncated  cone,  and  would  entirely  exclude  all  ap-. 
proach  to  the  crater,  were  it  not  for  a  breach  in  the 
east  side,  which  admits  the  daring  visitant.  Within 
this  they  found  the  crater  itself  of  an  elliptical  form, 
and  about  300  feet  .in  its  major  axis,  and  200  in  the 
minor.  All  activity  had  evidently  long  since  ceased, 
as  the  inside  of  the  funnel  exhibited  none  of  those  layers 
of  scorias  and  ashes  which  always  mark  the  scenes  of 
recent  volcanic  action.  The  bottom  was  covered  with 
fragments  of  stony  lavas  which  time  had  detached  from 
the  sides,  and  the  pitch-stone  porphyry  which  sur- 
rounded it,,  was  bleached  by  the  actipn  of  sulphuric 
acid  gas. 

Having  reached  this  summit  early  in  the  morning.  View  from 
M.  Humboldt  had  the  opportunitv  of  seeing  the  sun  tbesummit 
rise.  "  The  majesty  of  the  sight,  *  he  says,  "  consists 
in  its  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  ocean,  in  the 
profound  solitude  of  these  lofty  regions,  and  the  im- 
mense space  over  which  the  eye  ranges.**  The  pecu- 
liar transparency  of  the  atmosphere  likewise,  causes 
distant  objects  to  be  so  distinctly  seen,  that  their  ap- 
parent proximity  is  greatly  increased,  and  the  hamlets, 
villages,  and  vineyards  on  the  coast  and  on  the  other 
islands  appear  singularly  near.  ''  Travellers,  (says 
Baron  Humboldt,)  have  learned  from  experience,  that 
views  from  the  summits  of  very  lofty  mountains  are 
neither  so  beautiful,  picturesque,  nor  varied,  as  those 
from  the  summits  of  heights  which  do  not  exceed  that 
of  Vesuvius,  Rigi,  or  Puy-de-Dome.  Colossal  moun- 
tains, such  as  Cbimborazo,  Antisana,  or  Mount  Rosa, 
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*jtVART  compose  so  lai^g^e  a  mass,  tliat  the  plains  covered  with 
>UNDS.  rich  vegeUtion,  are  seen  only  in  the  immensity  of  the 
— ^.-—^  distance,  where  a  blue  vapoury  tint  is  uniformly  spread 
over  the  landscape.    The  pe»k  of  Teneriffe,  from  its 
slender  form  and  local  position,  unites  the  advantages 
of  less  lofty  summits  with  those  which  arise  from  very 
great  heights.     We  not  only  discover  from  its  top  a 
vast  expanse  of  sea,  but  see  also  the  forests  of  Tene- 
riffe,  and  the  inhabited  parts  of  the  coasts,  in  a  prox- 
imity fitted  to  produce  the  most  beautiful  contrasts  of 
form  and  colouring.  The  volcano  seems  as  if  it  crushed 
with  its  mass  the  little  isle  which  serves  for  its  basis, 
and  shoots  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  waters  to  a  height 
three  times  loftier  than  that  at  which  the  clouds  float 
in  summer." 

This  traveller,  who  was  particularly  careful  in  ob- 
serving the  heights  of  various  places  by  the  barometer, 
both  in  his  ascent  and  descent,  gives  the  following 
restdtsj  viz. 

Feet. 

The  town  of  Laguna 8,302 

The  port  of  Orotava 1,083 

Pino  de  Domajito  . .  . . , 338 

Estancio  de  los  lugleses    9,908 

The  covering  of  Ice 10,845 

The  foot  of  the  Piton    11,767 

The  summit  of  the  Peak    18,807 

The  volcanoes,  which  have  lately  afforded  signs  of 
activity,  in  this  island,  are  merely  lateral  openings  from 
the  parent  stem.  That  of  Cahorra,  on  the  west  side 
of  the  peak,  which  broke  out  in  1798,  is  of  this  des- 
cription. 

Much  less  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  other 
islands  than  to  this ;  but  in  sailing  along  the  coasts, 
most  of  them  appear  to  have  been  of  volcanic  origin. 
The  Grand  Canary  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  im- 
portant islands  in  this  group,  and  gives  name  to  the 
whole.     It  is  about  thirty  miles  long  and  eighteen 
broad,    llie  central  part  is  very  mountainous,  and 
thoagh  it  has  yet  been  but  little  explored,  it  appears  to 
differ  in  its  physical  structure  from  most  of  the  others, 
as  its  mountains  form  parallel  chains.    The  air  is  tern* 
perate,  and  the  inhabitants  reap  two  harvests  in  each 
year.    The  atmosphere  is  almost  always  serene,  and 
thunder  storms  are  seldom  experienced.    The  climate 
is  also  very  salubrious,  and  the  residents  enjoy  health 
and  longevity,  equal,  perhaps,  to  those  experienced  in 
any  other  part   of  the  world.    The  island   is   well 
watered,  and  abounds  with  various  kinds  of  wood, 
while  almost  every  thing  that  is  planted  there  thrives 
with  little  care.    Lancerota  exhibits  the  appearance  of 
having  been  overwhelmed  by  volcanic  agency,  and 
the  catastrophe  is  supposed  to  have  taken  place  in 
1780,  when  nine  villages  were  destroyed.  The  summit 
of  its  great  volcano  does  not  appear  to  be  more  than 
300  toises,  or  less  than  1980  feet  in  elevation.     The 
coast  of  Graciosa  is  distinguished  by  rocks  of  basalt, 
which  rise  to  the  height  of  500  or  600  feet ;  and  so 
closely  resemble  the  ruins  of  ancient  castles,  that  a 
French  Captain  actually  saluted  one  of  them,  and  sent 
a  boat  on  shore  to  make  some  inquiries  of  the  Gover- 
nor. •  The  soil  of  Fortaventura  and  Lancerota  is  the 
inost  arid,  and  has  so  great  an  affinity  with  that  of  the 
opposite  shores  of  Africa,  that  the  camel  has  been  in- 
troduced.   The  north  and  west  sides  of  Teneriffe  are 
the  mast  productive,  the  others  are  principally  sterile. 
The  peak  itself  M.  Humboldt  considers  as  entirely  com- 


posed  of  volcanic  products,  without  any  mixture  of  CANART 
primitive  rocks.    One  peculiarity  in  its  structure  is  ISLANDS, 
the  vast  quantity  of  obsidian,  which  is  seldom  found  ^■•V"^ 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  any  other  volcano.    The 
manner  in  which  this  substance  is  intermixed  with 
pumice,   convinced  M.    Huinboldt    that    the  latter 
was  only  tumified  obsidian.     These  two  rocks,  with 
porphyry,  composed  the  whole  upper  part  of  the  peak. 
This  last  consisted  of  a  vitreous  lava  in  a  basis  of 
pitch-stone.      There    is  not  any  noise  to  be  heard 
issuing  from  the  crater,  but  vapour  is  condensed  into 
pure  water,  which  flows  from  different  openings  near 
the  summit  called  the  nostrils  of  the  peak. 

Laguna,  sometimes  called  St,  Christobal  de  la  Laguna,  dijef 
(a  name  which  it  derives  from  its  situation  near  a  towns, 
small  lake,)  is  the  nominal  Capital  of  the  island  ofl^i^antu 
Teneriffe,  and  stands  on  a  basaltic  eminence,  on  a 
small  plain  nearly  2240  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
It  is  encompassed  by  gardens,  and  covered  by  a 
wood  of  laurels,  myrtle,  and  arbutus  j  and  enjoys  a 
cool  and  refreshing  climate,  which  in  addition  to  the 
beauty  of  the  situation,  renders  it  one  of  the  most 
delightful  places  in  the  Canaries.  Laguna,  however, 
was  formerly  a  more  flourishing  place  than  at  present  3 
for  since  the  lateral  eruption  of  the  volcano,  in  1706, 
destroyed  its  port,  Garachio,  much  of  its  commerce 
has  been  transferred  to  Santa  Cruz ;  but  it  still  retains 
a  population  of  nearly  dOOO  individuals,  about  400  of 
whom  are  monks,  distributed  among  six  convents. 
Numerous  chapels  crown  the  small  eminences  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  town,  and  are  shaded  by  trees  of  perpetual 
verdure.  But  the  interior  disappoints  the  expectations 
which  the  distant  view  had  excited.  The  latitude  of 
Laguna  is  about  28°  28^  N.  and  the  longitude  IS^^OTW. 

Santa  Cruz  is  the  chief  port  of  Teneriffe,  and  theSa&taCmj 
commercial  Capital  of  the  whole  group.     It  stands  in 
almost  a  desert  tract  on  the  eastern  shore ;  but  the 
convenience  of  the  situation  partially  compensatef 
for  the  sterility   of  the    adjacent    territory.     It  is 
therefore  wholly  supported  by  its  commerce  j    and 
may  be   considered    as   the  great  Caravansary  be- 
tween Spain  and  the  Indies.    The  road  is  good,  and 
the  harbour  safe,  although  the  landing  is  difficult. 
The  appearance  of  this  place  is  much  inferior  to  that 
of  Laguna ;  for  it  consists  of  a  number  of  houses  oip 
dazzling  whiteness,  and  without  glass  windows,  appa- 
rently placed  against  a  high  basaltic  rock.     Most  of 
the  streets  are  neat,  and  many  of  the  houses  spacious, 
but  some  of  the  halls  and  ^leries  are  so  extensive, 
that  M.  Bory  says  they  include  the  comfortable  idea 
of  a  house,  and  suggest  that  of  an  open  space.     The 
population  is  about  equal  to  that  of  Laguna.     Santa 
Cruz  is  the  residence  of  the  Spanish  Governor,  and 
it  was  in  the  harbour  of  this  port  that  Admiral  Blake 
set  fire  to  the  Spanish  fleet,  in  1657.    Lat.  26*^  SO'  11'' 
N.  and  lo;ig.  16^  SO'  40"  W. 

Villa  Orotava  has  a  pleasant  aspect,  and  is  situated  OroUva. 
at  about  half  the  height  of  Laguna  above  the  sea.  It 
ia  rendered  cool  and  agreeable  by  the  breeze  which 
generally  sets  in  after  ten  in  the  morning,  and  which 
is  rendered  still  more  refreshing  by  the  streams  flow- 
ing through  the  streets.  The  air,  however,  is  often 
fofCgy*  the  interior  of  the  streets  are  gloomy, '  and 
appear  almost  deserted.  The  inhabitants,  who  amount 
to  about  7000,  are  chiefly  composed  of  a  haughty  race 
of  nobility. 

In  addition  to  the  above-named  places,  which  are  Idf 
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situate  on  the  islaod  of  Teneriffe^  €uuiadde  loi  Palnuu, 
the  chief  place  of  the  Grand  Canary,  deserves  to  be 
■lentio/ied.  It  is  the  residence  of  the  Bishop.  It  is 
also  the  seat  of  the  Inquisitorial  tribunal,  with  an 
abundance  of  ecclesiastics  and  ecclesiastical  institu- 
tions.   The  population  is  about  8000  or  9000. 

The  principal  export  of  the  Canaries  is  wine,  and  the 
average  produce  of  Teneriffe  alone  was  estimated  by 
M.  Bory  at  22,000  pipes,  and  by  Lord  Macartney  at 
5K5,000.  A  large  proportion  is  consumed  on  the  island, 
and  8000  or  9000  pipes  are  sent  annually  to  Britain 
and  America.  The  other  exports  are  brandy,  raw  silk, 
soda,  and  fhiits ;  but  these  are  generally  inferior  to 
the  produce  of  Portugal.  The  English  vessels  travers- 
ing these  seas  often  touch  at  Santa  Cruz  for  fresh 
provisions,  which  are  obtained  of  an  excellent  quality, 
but  they  are  chiefly  brought  from  the  adjacent  islands 
df  Canary.  The  revenue  has  been  stated  at  343,000 
piastres.  The  inhabitants  are  an  active,  industrious, 
and  enterprising  race,  who  are  fond  of  considering 
their  country  as  a  part  of  Old  Spain.  Nor  do  they 
appear  to  be  less  favoured  in  mental  than  in  physical 
qualities ;  and  the  names  of  Clavijo,  Vieyra,  Yrairte, 
and  Betancourt,  are  well  Icnownin  the  annals  of  Spanish 
literature.  The  religion  is  the  Roman  Catholic  in  its 
strictest  and  most  bigoted  form,  aided  by  all  the 
terrors  of  the  Inquisition. 

Such  a  group  if  properly  -examined  would    un- 
doubtedly present  many  natural  curiosities;   but  in 


this  reqsect  there  seems  y^t  much  to  be  explored. 
One  of  the  chief  wonders,  next  to  the  peak  itself,  is 
the  Great  Dragon-tree^  which  is  thus  described  by 
M.  Humboldt.  **  Although  we  wei«  acquainted 
from  the  narratives  of  so  many  travellers,  with  the 
dragon-tree  in  the  garden  of  M.  Franqui,  we  were 
not  less  struck  with  its  enormous  magnitude.  We 
are  told  that  the  trunk  of  this  tree,  which  is  men- 
tioned in  several  ancient  documents,  as  making  the 
boundaries  of  a  field,  was  as  gigantic  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  as  it  is  at  the  present  moment.  Its 
height  appears  to  be  about  fifty  or  sixty  feet ;  its 
circumference  near  the  root  forty-five  feet.  We  could 
not  measure  higher,  but  Sir  George  Staunton  found 
that  ten  feet  above  the  ground,  the  diameter  of 
the  trunk  was  still  twelve  feet ;  which  corresponds 
perfectly  with  the  assertion  of  Borda,  who  found  its 
mean  circumference  thirty-three  feet,  eight  inches, 
French  measure.  The  trunk  is  divided  into  a  great 
number  of  branches,  which  rise  in  the  form  of  a  can- 
delabrum, and  are  terminated  by  tufts  of  leaves  like 
the  Yucca,  which  adorns  the  valley  of  Mexico.  It  is 
this  division  which  gives  it  a  very  different  appeacance 
from  that  of  the  palm-tree.*'  Pertanal  Narraiive. 

It  has  already  been  observed  tliat  the  other  six 
islands  are  little  more  than  barren  rocks,  but  each  has 
its  appropriate  appellation .  They  are  Graciosi^  Hocca, 
Allegranza,  JSt.  Clara,  Inferno,  and  Lobos. 
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CA'NCEIi,  V. 


Fr.  canceler  ;  It.  icanceUare  ,* 


Cakcklla'tbd,  0*1^'.  >Sp.  eancelar,  to  cancel,  cross, 

Ca'ircKLLBBa^  n.  J  raze^  deface,  efface,  blot  or  put 
imt.  Cotgrave. 

The  Latin  eanceUtu,  Vossins  derives  from  Kt^XU, 
which  is  itself  from  KXeiav,  claudere,  obterare,  to  enclose, 
f e.  with  rails  or  bars.  See  the  example  firom  Black* 
stone  for  the  present  technical  usage. 

CanceUer  appears  to  be  applied  by  Drayton  to  the 
crossing,  zig-zag,  motion  of  a  hawk. 

In  that  great  booke  of  Joiie*i  decrees  in  hean'ji. 

Compiled  ere  time  had  any  wingn  to  moae, 
Tlie  wofaU  wight,  to  whom  black  fate  is  giaen, 

To  cmnceil  it  in  vaine  doth  after  proae; 

No  change  of  tune  can  change  the  wiU  of  Joue. 

Mtrrtmrfor  MofutraUi^  fol.  632. 

Hioa  canst  not  think  thy  flower  am  always  flourish 
And  that  thy  beauty  will  be  still  admired ; 

Bnt  that  those  ra3rs  which  all  these  flames  do  noarish 
C«it€r/r<f  with  time,  will  hare  their  date  exphr^d, 
And  inen  will  acorn  whSt  now  is  so  desir'd. 

DmtUel.    The  CwmpUtmt  rfiUmmomd. 

Shake  hands  for  ever,  rancti  all  our  vows. 
And  when  we  meet  at  any  time  again. 

Be  it  not  seen  in  either  of  ovr  brows,  ^ 
Hut  we  one  jot  of  former  love  retun. 

Drayton,    /deal.  Idem  61. 

Ihen  maUag  to  the  flood,  to  force  the  fowls  to  rise, 
Tlie  fierce  and  eager  hawks,  down  thrilling  from  the  skies, 
Msike  Mmdry  tmmetieert  e*re  they  tiie  fowl  can  reach. 
Which  tbea  toamre  thcfar  ihrct,  ttieir  wings  do  lirely  stretck 

idL  Poli-Mkm^  SoMgSO. 

The  t^of  dis  castor  la  alflUNt  bald,  tho«gh  the  beast  la  very 
hairy  %  and  etmcelimitdg  with  some  resemblance  to  the  scales  of 


The  hmd«writang  agafaist  him  asay  be  cmmeetted  in  the  Co«t 
haaMsn,  and  yet  die  enditemeot  run  on  in  theCoort  of  cooaei 

South.    ^SmniMit,  V.  IL  p.  379. 

Posterity,  perhaps,  may  pay  the  debt. 
That  Senates  etmceJ,  and  thiat  Courta  foiget  | 
Yet  ah  1  what  boots  it  when  our  bards  expire. 
That  earth's  last  ages  hang  upon  the  lyre  ? 

Cawtkom.     The  Vomiif  ofMuwum  EnJoftmetUo, 

A  deed  may  be  avoided,  by  deliTering  It  np  to  be  concelied^ 
that  is,  to  hare  lines  drawn  over  it  in  the  Ibrm  of  lattice  work  or 
emnceUi:  tiiongh  the  phrase  is  now  used  figuratively  for  ni^ 
manner  of  obhteratien  or  defacing  it. 

Simeksiome.     Commentaritt,  book  iu  ch.  zz« 

CANCEXLARIA,  in  Zool{>gy,  a  genus  of  univalTe 
shells  comprising  certain  of  the  Linnaean  Voluia.  The 
general  form  is  oval,  the  spire  short,  at  least  in  moat 
of  the  species  j  the  last  whorl  by  &r  the  largest,  and 
ventricose  5  aperture  not  entire,  slightly  canalicolated^ 
the  canal  short  and  recurved ;  the  outer  lip  trana* 
versely  grooved  within ;  the  inner  lip  expanded  over 
the  columella,  and  part  of  the  last  whorl ;  columella 
plicated,  the  folds  generally  large,  compressed. 

This  very  elegant  and  well  characterised  genus  is 
divided  by  Mr.  Sowerby  into  four  sections,  differing 
in  various  circumstances  from  each  other,  which  are 
well  distinguished  in  his  genera  of  recent  and  fossil 
shells.  The  recent  species  are  inhabitants  of  the  Indian 
Ocean,  and  of  the  coasts  of  Africa  and  America.  Many 
of  the  fossil  species  are  extremely  beautiful.  They 
are  found  in  the  London  day  at  Uordwell  i  in  a  aimilBLr 
formation  at  Piacenza ;  and  in  the  Calcaire  gratMihre 
about  Paris,  &c.  Voluta  r eltca/o/a,  Lin.  may  be  con- 
sidered the  type  of  this  genus.  See  Lamarck^  Jlmmu 
aoMSp  Vert,  viu  iii.  |  Sowerby,  Geasra  qfShdb. 
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CA'NCfiRATEt  •.*)      A.  S.  cmoere ;  Fr.  cmwre ;  It. 
Ca^ncxb,  fi.  >c<mcro;     Sp.    cancer;    Dutch, 

Ca^hcbbovs.  J  ikanclpcr.  Si>  called  because  in  its 

CANXEiU  ^^  ^^  progress  it  is  said  to  have  some  supposed  resem- 
'  ^  bfamee  to  the  xnotioB  of  the  cancer  ;  or  in  its  appearance 

to  the  CBiicer  itself;  or  when  touched  to  the  feel  of  the 
coacer.  Cotgrare  calb  it»  a  hard  or  uneven  swelling, 
ef  ai»  ugly*  blackish,  or  blewish  colonr.     See  Cankbb. 

Here  is  a  gentlewoman,  who  hath  laboured  with  a  cancer  xa  ber 
nght  breast  tbese  etgbt  or  nine  years,  in  tbe  use  of  variety  of 
aeaas  to  himII  purpose ;  at  length  nature  seemed  to  make  a  sepa- 
iriSoft  between  tbe  cwuxrmted  and  sound  breast,  such  as  yoa  ofteo 
aca  wbeie  a  caustikc  bath  been  applied. 

Boyk*»  Works,    Letter  from,  Mr,  A,  Smith. 

He  adds,  that  the  beginaiag  of  these  eameerone  sores  is  so  small 
tint  what  produces  the  pain  scaree  equals  the  bigness  of  a  pea, 
iod  yet  In  a  few  davs,  nay  sometimes  in  a  few  hours,  it  spreads  sO| 
u  to  destroy  the  w^ole  part  it  invades. 

Boyte.  Experimental  History  of  Cold,  77/.  ziz. 

As  when  a  cancer  in  the  body  feeds. 
And  gradual  death  from  limb  to  limb  proceeds. 
So  does  the  chilness  to  eaeh  vital  part. 
Spread  by  degrees  and  creeps  into  her  heart. 

AddUtm,      Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  book  iL 

Camcbb,  the  Crab,  the  fourth  sign  of  Hie  Zodiac, 
dtstingvished  in  AUronomf  by  the  symbol  s.  Its 
names  in  Greek  are  oirrASfotf^  (eight-footed)  and  ortado* 
fmfuup,  (retrograde ;)  in  Latin  Sepa,  Astacus,  and  Cam' 
sMftu,  all  impl3ring  the  same  as  Cancen  In  Arabic  El 
tartan.  The  poetical  legend  places  Cancer  in  the  skies 
through  the  bounty  of  Juno,  who  thus  rewarded  a 
Cnb  which  had  bitten  the  foot  of  Hercules  in  his  con« 
test  with  the  Lercean  Hydra.  (Hyginus,  Fab,  xxiii.) 
The  same  writer  thus  continues  the  mythological  story 
of  two  Stan,  AteUi,  in  the  breast  of  Cancer.  When 
Bacchus,  inforiated  by  the  arts  of  his  step-mother,  was 
flying  through  Thresprotia,  in  order  to  learn  some 
lemedy  for  his  madness  from  the  oracles  of  Dodona, 
lie  was  stopped  in  his  progress  by  a  swollen  stream. 
By  the  aid  of  two  asses  which  he  found  upon  its  bank 
1m  passed  in  safety.  After  he  had  recovered  his  senses 
lie  bestowed  a  human  voice  upon  the  beasts  who 
lielped  him.  They  were,  however,  killed  by  the 
God  of  Gardens,  who  had  triumphed  over  them  in  a 
contest  which  we  need  not  recount,  and  then  were 
transferred  by  Bacchus  to  the  constellations  from  pity 
and  gratitude.  Hyginus  records  yet  another  tale  on 
ttie  authority  of  Eratosthenes.  In  the  war  with  the 
Titans,  Bacchus,  Vulcan,  the  Satyrs  and  Silenus  came 
to  the  aid  of  Jupiter  mounted  on  asses.  Terrified  at 
the  sight  of  their  gigantie  foes,  these  animals  brayed 
loudly,  and  the  very  note  betokening  their  own  fear 
struck  panic  into  the  enemy,  and  put  them  to  flight. 
From  their  appearance  Pliny  (xviii.  80,)  has  drawn  a 
prognostic  respecting  weather;  whenever,  the  most 
northern  is  obscured,  a  south  wind  follows,  whenever 
tbe  most  southern,  a  north  wind.  The  disappearance 
of  the  Pnenepe  (v€0€\oe«^ij«,  0aTin^,av<rr^o0^)  which  lies 
between  them  portends  a  heavy  storm. 

Flamstead  catalogued  eighty-three  stars  in  Cancer, 
tbe  comparative  brightness  of  several  of  which  will  be 
found  estimated  by  Dr.  Herschel,  (Phil,  Tran,  Ixxxvii. 
31 1.)  The  sun  enters  this  sign  at  the  summer  solstice, 
June  91,  and  its  name  Cancer  is  plainly  derived  from  the 
apparent  backward  motion  of  the  sun  from  that  point. 
The  Tropic  of  Cancer  is  a  small  circle  of  the  sphere 
parallel  to  the  equator,  from  which  it  is  23j  degrees 
Astant,  and  maiks  the  sun's  greatest  northern  decU- 
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nation.    It  is  so  called  because  it  passes  through  the  CANCER, 
beginning  of  the  sign  Cancer.  CANCK- 

Canceb  by  the  Roman  Medical  writers  was  the  name  ]^£9. 
given  to  the  Greek  gangrene  and  sphacelus.  The 
modems  apply  it  to  that  disease  known  to  the  an- 
cients as  ccrcinomia  and  carcinos.  It  is  called  also 
Uipus,  because  it  eats  away  the  flesh  like  a  Wolf.  The 
name  Cancer  is  said,  by  Galen,  to  be  given  to  it 
because  the  veins  which  extend  from  the  tumour 
resemble  the  claws  of  a  Crab. 

Camcer  was  also  the  name  given  in  the  middle  ages 
to  awarlike  machine,  which  appears  to  have  resembled 
the  battering  ram  in  most  respects^  except  that  it  bore 
the  head  of  a  Crab.  Du  Fresne  in  his  Glossary  cites 
the  French  word  4crhisse,  (a  crab,)  with  the  same 
meaning.  Hofiman  {ad  verb.)  quotes  a  description  of 
the  Cancer  from  a  Chronicle  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
Cancer,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  the  class  Crustacea, 
order  Malacostraca,  fomily  Cancerides,  Generic  cha- 
racter :  antennae  four,  smaQ  3  outer  ones  setaceous^ 
inserted  near  the  internal  canthus  of  the  eye  j  the 
others  folded,  received  into  depressions  under  the 
firont ',  second  joint  of  the  external  palpi  subquadrate^ 
emarginate  at  the  internal  angle  of  the  apex ;  shell 
short,  transverse,  narrowed  behind  ;  anterior  margin 
arched;  feet  ten,  hooked 3  the  two  anterior,  large^ 
and  furnished  with  claws. 

This  genus,  although  much  reduced  from  its  for- 
mer extent,  is  still  one  of  the  most  numerous,  as  well 
as  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  class  to  which  it 
belongs.  The  whole  of  them  are  inhabitants  of  the 
sea.  They  are  generally  found  concealed  in  situations 
where  they  can  remain  safe  from  the  violence  of  the 
waves  and  the  pursuit  of  .their  enemies.  At  high 
tide  they  reach  the  strand,  in  search  of  such  marine 
animals  as  may  have  been  either  washed  ashore  or 
wounded  against  the  rocks.  As  they  can  walk  but 
slowly,  and  scarcely  have  the  power  of  swimming  at 
all,  they  are  frequently  obliged  to  remain  on  the  dry 
land,  where  they  retire  into  some  corner  and  lie  closcj 
waiting  the  return  of  the  tide. 

Many  species  of  this  genus  are  esculent,  though 
they  vary  exceedingly  in  their  value  as  food.  Like 
almost  all  the  other  Malacostraca,  the  season  of  chang- 
ing their  crust  is  dangerous,  both  from  the  difficulty 
of  throwing  off  the  old  shell,  and  from  the  soft 
consistence  of  the  new  one  for  some  time  after  the 
operation  is  completed.  For  this  reason  they  retire 
during  that  period  to  the  most  inaccessible  haunts  at 
the  bottom  of  the  sea ;  on  which  account  they  are 
seldom  found  by  fishermen  at  this  season.  They  are 
considered  as  in  high  season  in  the  spring,  at  which 
time  the  females  are  full  of  eggs. 

There  are  several  European  species  of  Cancer,  of 
which  the  large  Black-clawed  Crab  (C.  Pagurus,)  is 
considered  the  most  delicious  food.  It  has  been 
sometimes  taken  on  the  French  coast  ten  pounds  in 
weight.  See  Canceriues  and  Malacostraoa.  Lati^ 
Hist,  Nat,  tome  v. 

CANCERIDES,  in  Zoology,  a  family  of  the  cUiss 
Crustacea,  order  Malacostraca,  This  family  consists 
of  such  of  the  Linnsean  genus  Cancer,  as  are  coninionly 
known  by  the  proper  name  of  Crabs,  which  have  the 
shell  in  form  of  a  large  segment  of  a  circle,  heart- 
shaped,  squared  or  rounded ;  and  short,  iii  contradis- 
tinction to  those  which  have  the  tail  elongated  and 
linear,  as  the  Lobster,  Prawn,  Shrimp,  &c.;  the  anterior 
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<^-      transverse  diameter  of  the  shell  is  at  leatt  equal  to  its 
*^^*^^^  length,  and  the  middle  of  the  external  margin  does 

CA1>H>A*  -^^^  ^^^''^  ^  projecting  beak  -,  the  intermediate  antennae 
H^l^  *  are  generally  folded  and  concealed  in  a  depression 
formed  for  their  reception.  The  family  consists,  ac- 
cording to  Latreille,  of  the  following,  ten  genera : 
Todoipktalmus,  Portunus,  Dromia,  Cancer,  Hepatus, 
Calappa,  Oq/pode,  Grapsus,  Pinnothefes,  Pluguna, 

CANCROMA,  from  the  Latin  Cancer,  9  Crab,  Lin.  5 
Boatbill,  Brown ;  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  animals  be- 
longing to  the  &jnily  CuUrirosires,  order  GraUa,  class 
jives. 

Generic  character :  beak  long,  broad,  and  ovate  ; 
the  upper  mandible  resembling  in  shape  two  spoons 
joined  by  their  edges,  and  having  a  pointed  tooth  on 
«a'ch  side  of  its  tip ;  the  under  mandible  straight, 
smooth,  its  tip  abruptly  acute. 

C.  CxKMearia,  Lin. ;  Cuv. ;  BoatbiU,  Brown.  This 
bird  very  much  resembles  the  Herons  in  its  general 
structure  and  habits,  but  it  is  very  remarkable  for 
the  formation  of  its  bill.  Brisson  considered  it  to 
resemble  two  spoons  joined  at  their  edges,  and  he 
therefore  called  the  genus  Cochlearius.  Brown  and 
others  however,  thought  that  it  had  more  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  boat  with  the  keel  turned  upwards,  and 
therefore  named  it  Boat-bilL  Llnnfleus  gave  it  the 
name  Cancroma,  from  the  bird  living  on  Crabs.  On 
cither  side  of  the  ridge  which  runs  along  the  top  of 
the  upper  mandible,  is  a  long  groove,  at  the  root  of 
"which  are  placed  the  nostrils.  The  bird  is  about  the 
size  of  a  fowl :  the  beak  is  of  a  dusky  colour,  the  fore- 
head whitish,  and  from  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the 
liead  extends  a  long  black  crest,  which  becomes  nar- 
row at  the  point,  the  longest  feathers  being  six  inches 
In  length ;  the  upper  part  of  the  neck  bluish  white, 
the  abdomen  reddish,  and  the  back  brown  or  grey  ; 
the  legs  and  thighs  together  are  about  seven  inches 
in  length,  and  the  bare  part  on  the  front  of  the  thighs 
and  the  legs  are  yellow ;  the  toes  are  four  to  each 
foot,  long,  and  slightly  webbed.  There  is  a  variety 
in  which  the  body  is  spotted  with  brown,  and  the  legs 
and  beak  of  a  yellowish  brown ;  it  has  been  called  the 
t.  Cancrophaga,  but  it  appears  to  be  merely  a  variety. 
This  genus  inhabits  the  hot  and  mat-shy  parts  of  South 
America,  living  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  where  it 
«its  upon  the  trees  and  pounces  down  upon  the  fish, 
which  form  its  principal  support. 

See  Linnsi,  Systema  Natura  ;  Brown's  Illuitrations 
of  Zoology ;  Cuvier,  Ktgne  Animal, 

CANDAHAR,  the  second  Province  in  the  Afghdn 
dominions,  now  so  imperfectly  known  that  its  limits 
cannot  be  '  accurately  defined,  was,  in  the  time  of 
Acbar,  {Ayeen  Acbery,  ii.  157,)  bounde<l  on  the  east 
by  Sind ;  on  the  north  by  Ghaur  and  Ghurjistdn  -,  on 
the  west  by  Farrah,  and  on  the  south  by  S^wi.  But 
these  boundaries  are  far  too  vague  and  extensive  to 
be  the  real  limits  of  a  mere  sercdr,  or  subdivision  of 
a  Province.  *'The  length  from  Kalat  Banjdrah  to 
Ghttijtfft&n,'*  says  Abtfl  Fazl  at  the  beginning  of  this 
flection,  "is  300  cds  (=  450  geographical  miles,) 
and  it  measures  in  breadth,  from  Sind  to  Farrah,  260 
c6s  (=  390  geographical  miles.")  It  is  therefore 
clear,  that  in  those  days,  as  well  as  now,  nothing  but 
the  plains  and  more  accessible  vallies  were  possessed 
by  the  Sovereign,  or  even  known  to  his  Minister,  and 
the  vast  tracts  of  mountains  comprehended  within  the 
8erc&r  of  Kandah&r,  were  then,  as  now,  occupied  by 
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independent  tribes  who  denied  all  access  to  their  CAXDij 
encroaching  neighbours.  As  the  lower  region  is  on  HARj 
the  declivity,  and  at  the  foot  of  one  of  the  southern 
branches  of  the  Indian  Caucasus,  (Hindil  Cnsh  or 
Paropamisus,}  when  the  country  rapidly  sinks  into  the 
arid  plains,  called  (xarmsfr,  or,  "  the  hot  region," 
by  the  Persians,  its  climate  is  hot  compared  with  that 
of  the  more  northern  Provinces.  Ice  and  snow  are 
seldom  seen  ;  the  sumdm  is  sometimes  experienced  in 
summer,  and  the  heat  is  often  excessive,  but  it  is  on 
the  whole  a  healtliy  country.  Want  of  cultivation  and 
deficiency  of  wood  make  the  general  aspect  of  the 
Province  extremely  dreary.  Immediately  round  the 
city  of  Kandah&r  the  soil  is  fertile,  but  at  a  small 
distance  it  becomes  a  complete  desert.  A  thin  popu- 
lation of  Moghuls  and  Afghdns,  and  in  the  towns,  of 
traders  from  Hinddstdn,  whose  dress,  manners,  habits^ 
and  national  character  are  those  of  the  rest  of  Afghdn- 
ist4n  i  productions,  both  animal  and  vegetable,  simi- 
lar to  those  of  Cabul  and  Peishdwer  -,  and  in  point  of 
religion,  laws,  and  institutions,  a  perfect  agreement 
with  the  rest  of  the  Durr&nf  tribes,  render  any  further 
derails  unnecessary  here.  This  district  long  formed  a 
part  of  the  Persian  Empire,  and  was  included  in  the 
Province  of  Sistdn.  "It  is  the  boundary  between  the 
ierritories  of  the  Sh&h  of  Persia  and  the  S^i  Shlih  of 
Hind,**  says  the  Jehdn-^umit,  (p.  250)  probably  from 
the  Neft  Iklim.  Some  of  the  most  remarkable  towns 
in  this  Province  are, 

Eandah^,  the  Capital  of  the  Province,  in  hit.  36^  11^ 
N.  long.  56^  28^  £.  It  is  a.  city  of  great  antiquity,  ascribed 
by  the  modem  Persians  to  Lohrdsp,  one  of  their  early 
Kings,  or  to  Sicander  zd  *1  kamain  (Alexander  the 
Great.)  It  was  rebuilt  by  Husfein  Kb&n,  the  Gilji 
Chief,  about  1734,  and  called  Husfein-&-b^d  $  Nddir 
Sh&h  destroyed  the  ancient  citadel,  and  built  Nidir- 
&-b4d  in  the  neighbourhood  soon  afterwards ;  but  the 
present  city  was  built  by  Ahmed  Sh&h^  the  Abddli  or 
Durr4ni,  who  made  it  the  Capital  of  his  Kingdom.  His 
son  Tfmiir  transferred  the  seat  of  government  to 
Cdbul. 

The  modem  city  of  Kandah&r  is  an  oblong,  traversed 
by  four  bdzfirs  or  streets,  each  fifty  yards  broad, 
which  meet  at  a  circular  area  in  tlie  centre  of  the 
town.  This  circus,  nearly  forty  yards  in  diameter,  is 
covered  .with  a  dome  and  surrounded  by  shops,  and 
therefore  called  the  charshd  or  market  -,  it  is  the 
place  where  proclamations  are  made  and  criminals 
executed.  Verandas  or  corridors  line  each  of  the  four 
streets,  which  are  filled  with  shops  as  well  as  the 
chsLrshd.  The  river  Arghand-db,  passing  near  the 
city,  fills  two  canals  which  traverse  it,  and  supply 
almost  every  house  with  water.  The  remaining^ 
streets,  though  narrow,  are  straight,  and  cross  each 
other  at  right  angles  j  so  that  this  city  presents  a 
regularity  of  plan  not  perhaps  to  be  paralleled  in  any 
part  of  Asia,  excepting  China.  It  does  not,  however, 
make  a  great  appearance,  having  few  public  buildings 
at  all  splendid,  or  any  built  with  better  materials  than 
brick.  The  Mosque  and  Turbeh,  or  sepulchral  chapel 
of  Ahmed  Shdh  Abddlf,  are  almost  the  only  edifices 
worth  notice ;  the  latter  is  .highly  venerated,  and  is 
an  asylum  for  criminals.  Hindtis  and  Armenians  are 
the  most  numerous  and  wealthy  foreigners  among  the 
inhabitants  of  Kandahdr.  Each  tribe  and  nation, 
Afghans  as  well  as  strangers,  has  its  own  distinct 
quarter.    Among  the  latter  are  the  Sistdnls  and  other 
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CAMBA*  Persians^  Baluohes,  aud  a  few  Uzbegs  and  Arabs ;  tHe 
HiUL     fonner  or  natives  are  T^jics,  AIm4ks^  aud  principally 
'       Durr^ls. 

OSDIA.     c^h4|.^  to  the  south  of  Pcishiwer,  in  lat.  SS^  44'  N. 
and  long.  71°  15'  £ ,  is  situated  in  a  well  watered  and 
loxttriant  plain^  about  twelve  miles  in  circumference. 
The  town  is  n^t,  but  its  fort  is  now  in  ruins.     A 
stream,  running  near  it,  has  the  reputation  of  being 
hot  in  winter  and  cold  in  summer  ^  owing,  no  doubt 
to  its  preserving  the  mean  temperature  of  its  source 
throughout  the  year.  This  town  is  also  famous  for  the 
preparation  of  a  mineral  substance  called  mumxy^,  in 
great  repute  among  the  Asiatics  as  a  remedy  for  frac- 
tures and  luxations.     '*  It  is  made,",  says  Mr.  Eiphin- 
stone,  ''from  a  sort  of  stone,  which  is  boiled  in  water; 
after  having  been  reduced  to  pow^ler  an  oil  floats  on 
tlie  top,  which  hardens  into  a  substance  of  the  ap- 
pearance and  consistence  of  coal."  {Cauhul,  40.)    It  is 
therefore  a  kind  of  asphaltum  {el  md  miyh  el  kubdri) 
or  mineral  pitch,  and  is  called  mdden{  (mineral)  to 
distiaguish  it  from  that  procured  from  mummies. 
C4Ui-b&gh  or  C&r&-b%h^  (perhaps  from  the  Turkish 
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name  Kar&-bdgh«  ''  the  Gloomy  Garden,  *)  on  the  CAND\-  • 
western  bank  of  the  Indus,  in  lat.  33^  4'  N.  and  U4IU  ^ 
long.  71°  17^E*>  ia  a  town  almost  overhanging  the 
stream,  which  there  forces  its  way  through  a  remark- 
able line  of  hilb,  called  by  Mr.  Elphinstone,  '/the  Salt- 
range."  The  channel  of  the  stream  is  there  hemmed 
in  by  mountains,  which  rise  abruptly  on  each  side;  .at 
their  base  a  road  too  narrow  for  a  loaded  camel,  is  cut 
along  the  edge  of  the  river.  The  streets  of  the  town 
are  completely  in  terraces,  one  above  the  other,  and  the 
rpad  beyond  it  is  hewn  out  of  a  solid  rock  of  salt,  rising 
in  some  places  io  the  height  of  100  feet  above  the 
water.  Were  it  not  here  and  there  streaked  and  tinged 
with  red,  it  would  rival  crystal.  At  the  mouth  of  the 
pass,  the  salt  is  piled,  up  in  large  blocks  ready  for 
exportation.    Elphinstone* s  Caubul,  36,  37. 

CANDENT,  adj.  Lat.  cando,  candeo,  ens;  heatings 
burning.    Of  unsettled  etymology.    See  Candle. 

If  a  wire  be  heated  onely  at  one  end,  according  as  that  end  is 
cooled  upward  or  downward,  it  respectively  acquires  a  verticity; 
as  we  have  declared  in  wires  totally  c^ndent. 

Sir  Tkoma$  Brown,  book  ii.  ch.  ii. 
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CANDIA,  the  ancient  Crete,  is  a  large  island  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  Mediterranean,  lying  between 
34''  and  35*  40'  N.  latitude  and  SS""  40^  and  27°  E. 
longitude.    Its  lengthy  from  east  to  west,  is  about  160 
geographical  miles  >  but  its  breadth  from  north  to  south 
varies  very  much  in  different  parts  of  the  island,  not 
exceeding  eight  miles  in  some  places,  and  amounting 
to  more  than  thirty,  in  a  straight  line,  in  others.      Its 
present  name  is  a  Venetian  corruption  of  Khandak,  the 
latter  half  of  Rabadul  Khandak,  (the  Suburb  of  the 
Entrenchment,)  the  name  given  by  the  Spanish  Moors, 
to  a  town  which  they  built  soon  after  they  conquered  the 
island  in  the  early  part  of  the  ninth  century.    The  Arabs 
call  it  Ikntesh,  and  the  Turks  now  give  it  the  name  of 
Barid,  both  derived  from  the  Greek,  which  is  still 
preserved  by  the  Greek  inhabitants ;  for  Criti  or  Icriti, 
as  it  is  commonly  written,  is  only  the  modern  pronun- 
ciation of  the  words  'H  Kp^n/, 

Candia  consists  of  an  assemblage  of  mountains, 
separated  into  four  distinct  masses,  each  of  which  forms 
one  of  the  four  sanjdks  or  districts  into  which  the  Turks 
ori^nally  divided  the  P&ch&lic  orViceroyaltyof  Kir(d. 
1.  The  Leuca-ori,  (raXevic^opY^,  White  Mountains,)  in 
the  Sanjak  of  Canea ;  these  comprehend  the  country  of 
the  Sphakiotes  -,  2.  Mount  Ida,  in  the  District  of  Rettimo; 
3.  Lsuiti,  in  the  District  of  Candia ;  and  4.  thePrasian 
Dicte  in  that  of  Setia  or  Stla.  Thirteen  or  fourteen 
small  islands  are  scattered  along  the  coasts  of  Candia; 
the  largest  of  which  are  Gaudos,  (Gaudhos,)  called 
Gozzo  by  the  Italians ;  Gaidharo  nisia,  (Asses  islands,) 
on  the  southern,  and  Stin-Dhia,  (E19  -r^v  A/a  ;)  on  the 
northern  side  Mount  Ida,  in  the  centre  of  the  island, 
is  the  most  lofty ;  but  the  Leuca-ori,  or  Sphakiot  moun- 
tains on  the  west  of  it,  form  a  large  group  of  hills, 
and  Dicte,  (Stia,)  near  its  other  extremity,  is  not  much 
inferior  to  them.  These  mountains  may  be  said,  with 
one  exce|>tion,  to  form  an  unbroken  chain,  and  make 
a  distinct  line  of  demarcation  between  the  climate, 
seasons,  and  productions  of  the  northern  and  southern 
side  of  the  island.  They  send  out  many  lateral  branches^ 
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and  though  every  where  sinking  into  fertile  vallies,  have 
none  of  sufHcient  extent  to  be  called  a  plain,  except  the 
vale  of  Messara,  (Gortyna,)  the  barren  plain  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  Ida,  thence  named  Istin  Ida,  (Eiv  Trjy  ^Brfv) 
and  the  isthmus  between  Cavusi  and  Girapetro.  The 
plain  of  Lasiti  is  the  dry  bed  of  a  lake.  Capo  Crio, 
(the  Criu  metopon  of  the  ancients,)  on  the  south, 
the  Spada  and  Grabusa  on  the  west,  and  Maleca  on  the 
north,  are  the  terminations  of  the  branches  of  the  Leuca- 
ori.  The  summits  of  the  latter  are  covered  with  snow 
during  eight  months  in  the  year,  and  all  vegetation 
disappears  at  the  height  of  600  toises,  (=  5000  feet,) 
above  the  sea.  Cigrestosoro,  one  of  their  highest 
peaks,  rises  to  1184  toises,  (=  7400  feet  above  the  sea.) 
One  of  their  ridges  called  Kentros,  (Kedros,)  from  the 
Juniperus  Oxycedrus,  approaches  Psiloriti,  (YY^/\o/m- 
fiov,)  or  Mount  Ida,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  island. 
Vrysinia,  (ra  Bpvtrtva,  the  Mountain  of  Springs,)  above 
Rettimo,  and  Panormo,  near  Melidoni,  are,  as  it  were, 
the  northern  bulwarks  of  that  vast  mountain.  Its 
summit  is  1200  toises,  (  =  7500  feet,)  above  the 
level  of  the  sea }  and  on  its  northern  side,  the  ice 
and  snow  are  perpetual.  Woods  of  the  Kermet-oak, 
{Qttercus  coccifera,)  close  its  sides  below  the  bare 
and  alpine  regions ;  but  it  has  not  half  the  variety  of 
vegetable  productions  that  are  found  on  the  Sphakioiic 
Alps.  It  has  a  double  summit,  of  which  the  most 
western  is  the  narrowest,  but  evidently  the  most 
elevated.  The  northern  side  or  declivity  of  Ida,  forms 
a  sort  of  table  land,  called  Istin  Ida,  barren,  flinty, 
and  covered  with  snow  till  March  or  April.  The 
view  from  the  heights  of  Ida  carries  the  eye  over  half 
the  Archipelago;  and  the  whole  island  is  spread  out' 
like  a  map  at  the  feet  of  the  spectator.  Wild  horses 
are  numerous  in  some  parts  of  the  mountain.  A  craggy 
pointed  ridge  stretches  north-westwards  from  Psi- 
loriti  to  Mount  Vrysinia.  Due  north  another  sharp  ridge 
connects  it  with  Mount  Panormo, — a  small  chain  of 
hills  running  east  and  west,  and  terminatng  in  Capo  Sas- 
soso,  (Dium.)  The  southern  side  of  Ida  is  nearly  per- 
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CANDIA.  pendicular^  and  the  country  at  its  foot,  about  Goityoaj 
v-i'N^-**^  is  an  easy  and  highly  picturesque  deolivity.  Betwem 
Ida  andLasiti,  is  Mount  luchta,  (theGnossianDi(;i^,) 
and  on  the  north,  extenrive  plains  of  calcareous  maii> 
apparently  formed  by  a  sudden  overflowing  of  the  sea. 
Mount  Lyctufi  or  Lyttus,  now  called  Lositi,  or  Lastlii;, 
forms  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  island.  It  is  an 
oval  group  of  calcareous  hills,  enclosing  m  its  centre 
a  basin  of  about  four  miles  in  length  and  breadth, 
which  was  anciently  a  mountain-lake,  and  is  now  the 
most  fertile  spot  in  the  wliole  island.  Its  loftiest 
summits  are  on  the  southern  side,  and  terminate  in 
perpendicular  cliffs  at  the  Dictaean  promontory  of  the 
ancients.  Capo  di  San  Giovanni,  (Zephyrium  Promon* 
torium,)is  one  of  the  northern  extremities  of  this  range 
of  hills.  Between  Cavusi  on  the  northern,  and  Gira*' 
petro,  (Hierapytna,)  on  the  southern  coast,  the  hiUs 
are  completely  separated  by  an  isthmus  of  low  land 
pbout  eight  miles  in  length.  On  its  eastern  side,  the 
ground  rises  gradually  to  Triphti  and  Archioros>  and 
is  terminated  by  Cape  Drepanon,  or  Sidero,  on  the 
north  ;  Salomon  (Ampelus  extrema)  on  the  east,  and 
Xacro  (Sacro)  on  the  south ;  having  bold  pre- 
cipitous cliffs  on  the  eastern  and  southern  coasts.  Like 
almost  all  the  mountains  in  the  Grecian  islands,  those 
of  Candia  are  deficient  in  wood,  and  have  not  that  dis«- 
tinct  woody  belt,  which  marks  the. transition  on  most 
lofty  ranges,  from  the  cultivable  to  tliie  icy  region, 
lliey  present,  therefore,  from  the  sea,  a  bold  and 
striking,  but  not  a  picturesque  scene,  and  it  is  not  till 
a  nearer  approach  discloses  the  rich  vallies  at  their 
feet,  that  the  full  beauty  of  the  country  can  be  felt. 
This  is  still  more  the  case  with  regard  to  many  other 
inlands  of  the  Archipelago.  Cerigo,  when  seen  from 
the  sea,  offers  nothing  to  the  eye  but  broken  and  naked 
cliffs,  and  seems  more  fit  for  goats  and  seamews,  or 
the  Spirits  of  Ossian  than  the  Loves  and  Graces  :  and 
no  one,  who  had  never  seen  any  thing  but  the  dreary 
rocks  which  form  the  western  side  of  Scio,  could  form 
any  idea  of  the  luxuriance  of  the  hills  and  vales  spread 
over  the  smiling,  varied  border  which  stretches  from 
the  eastern  side  of  those  mountains  to  the  sea.  In 
winter,  when  all  the  heights  above  450  loises,  (2800* 
feet,)are  covered  with  snow,  their  white  summits  con- 
trast finely  with  the  verdant,  blooming,  region  below  j 
the  scenery,  at  other  seasons,  rather  gloomy  and 
heavy,  then  acquires  a  brilliance  and  airiness  which 
may  rival  that  of  the  Appenines  >  and  an  endlesis  rich- 
ness and  Variety  of  tint  render  the  Vales  and  declivities 
of  the  Cretan  mountains,  some  of  the  most  beautiful, 
as  well  as  the  most  delightful  abodes  on  the  face  of 
the  earth. 
Rivers.  The  rivers  in   Candia  are  all  mountain  torrents, 

several  of  which  disappear  in  the  summer  months!  In 
the  low  lands,  near  the  sea,  there  are  many  salt  streams 
and  brooks,  (armyro  from  oX/<v/)o»,)  most  of  which 
liave  a  short  and  rapid  course. 

The  soil,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  island,  (<!bout 
Canea,  is  a  heavy,  ferruginous  loam  -,  about  Rettimo 
and  Candia,  white  and  calcareous  ^  on  the  southern 
side,  sandy  and  flinty.  The  mountains  abound  in 
stones,  and  therefore  require  much  labour  in  their 
tillage.  About  one-fifth  of  the  whole  island,  and  one 
third  of  the  level  surface,  is  in  a  state  of  cultivation. 
li  is  very  ill-farmed,  and  manure,  rotation  of  crops, 
irrigation,  and  other  essential  improvements  in  agri- 
culture, are  as  little  known  here,  as  in'  the  rest  of 


Turkey.  Waggons  are  scarcely  ever  used ;  actrciim-  CXNDli 
stance  the. more  remarkable,  as  the  island  was  so  long  *-_i;-  .^ 
in  the  hands  of  the  Venetians.    The  seed  b  sown  im- 
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mediately  after  the  cessation  of  the  autumnal  rains, 
and  the  harvest  is  got  in  by  the  end  of  May.  For  the 
five  following  months,  the  fields  are  left  faUow.  Ptevr 
articles  are  universally  cultivated )  Canea  is  famous 
for  lemons,  oranges,  atid  olives  j  Ctindia  for  grapes; 
Rettimo  for  water-^melons,  and  the  cistus  which  yields 
gum  ladanum.  Cypresses,  kermet-oaks,  and  aHbutus 
grow  on  most  of  t^e  mountains,  and  pines  principally 
on  Mount  Lasiti. 

The  climate  of  the  low  lands  is  extremely  mild.  Climate. 
The  thermometer  never  sinks  lower  than  4S^,  (5® 
Reaumur,)  in  the  coldest  weather  5  but  in  summer  it 
sometimes  rises  as  high  as  88°,  (25°  Reaumur,)  its 
common  height  is  only  81°,  (22°  Reaumur.)  Snow 
falls  on  the  mountains  from  November  to  February^ 
but  never  lies  for  more  than  a  few  days,  on  levels 
below  the  height  of  400  toises^  (2500  feet  above  the 
sea.)  The  summits  of  the  hills  are  generallyuncovered 
before  the  close  of  June^  and  the  sky  continues  cloud- 
less throughout  the  summer.  The  first  rains  fall  ia 
September;  and  February  and  March  are  very  stormy 
months.  There  is  not  a  month  in  the  year  but  has 
some  fresh  plant  in  bloom,  or  in  fruit ;  for  the  produc- 
•tionis  of  the  temperate  zone  come  to  maturity  in  the 
winter^  and  those  of  the  tropics  in  the  summer  months. 
The  number  of  evergreens  in  Candia  has  been  ob- 
served to  be  to  that  of  deciduous  trees  nearly  as  two 
to  one.  The  mean  temperature  is  about  64°  of  Fiihren- 
belt's  scale.  Northerly  winds  prevail  from  February 
to  June  ',  calms  in  July  and  August ;  westerly  winds 
in  September  and  October,  and  southerly  ones  during 
the  rest  of  the  year.  The  bend  and  decay  of  the  trees 
show  that  the  north-west  is  the  quarter  from  whlcli 
the  most  numerous  and  severest  storms  come.  The 
seasons  are  in  fact  only  three;  the  moist,  from  January 
to  April,  the  dry  from  May  to  August,  and  the  mild 
from  September  to  December.  The  diflference  of  tem- 
perature, during  that  period,  is  rarely  more  than  20* 
Fahrenheit's.  A  country  so  mountainous,  and  entirely 
devoid  of  any  large  expanse  of  water,  might  be  expected 
to  have  a  very  dry  atmosphere,  and  accordingly  we  find 
that  the  mountains  in  Candia  are  remarkably  bare  of 
that  kind  of  vegetation  with  which  they  are  thickly  clad 
in  those  regions,  in  which  the  evaporation  from  lakes 
or  rivers  keeps  up  the  humidityof  theair,and  moistens 
the  soil  in  the  form  of  dew,  while  filtration  feeds  it  by 
subterraneous  channels.  The  calcareous  rock  wliictl 
forms  the  basis  of  the  island,  is  easily  fbrmed  into 
caverns;  and  no  country  in  the  world,  perhaps, 
a1)ounds  more  in  natural  excavations;  no  wonder 
then,  if  in  the  earliest  stiiges  of  society,  the  natives  of 
Crete  were  Troglodytes.  Even  now,  the  shepherds 
and  peasantry  gladly  avail  themselves  of  their  caves, 
as  the  pleasantest  abodes  during  the  summer  months. 

The  great  source  of  wealth  to  the  Candio'tes  is  the  Olivei 
dlive,  {Olea  Europaa.)    It  appears  to  be  indigenous, 
and  there  are  some  trees  on  the  isliknd  as  much,  as 
tVenty-five  feet  in  girth,  and  seven  feet  and  upwards 
in  diameter^  W'hich  are  believed  to  be  more  than  lOOO 
years  old.    Well  might  Vir^l,  if  this  opinion  be  well 
founded,   cfelebratie  the  "  sylva  vivacii   oliwf.'*    The 
rbots  of  this  tree  are  so  firmly  and  deeply  set  in  tho 
earth,  and  so  wreathed  and  twisted  round  every  roclc 
imd  stone  near  them,  tkat  no  storms  have  sufficient 
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^MfUL  power  to  cndkatetltettt  Tbe  cnltb««8d  icfM  raised 
ttom  imld  slioots  produce  a  more  certain  bar? estj  but 
tmaller  fruit  than  those  from  plants  already  cul* 
tivBted.  itettimo,  as  was  before  observed,  furnishes 
the  best  and  most  palatable  oil ;  Canea  tbe  greatest 
quantity.  The  dUves  of  Canea  were  almost  all  destroyed 
k  its  thirty  yean  siege.  Tbe  oil  of  Mirabello  and 
Sc^  it  almost  all-  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
loap,  fbr  ^hich  'natron  is  imported  from  Alexandria 
and  SicQy.  This  soap  is  sent  principally  to  Ccmstan- 
tinople,  and  its  eacportation  into  Chcistendom  is  rigidly 
prohibited.  The  oil  and  soap  trades  are  monopolies 
IB  the  hands  of  a  few  individuals.  In  favourable  years, 
110  ships,  carrying,  from  1000  to  SOOO  quintals  of 
ofl,  sail  from  the  ports  of  fiettimo  and  Candia  }  and 
allowing  for  the  whole  quantity,  800^000  quintals^  or 
400>00a  mistatos  nearly ;  which  at  five  piastres  per 
Skistato,  amounts  to  3,000,000  piastres,  and  gives  a 
yearly  income  of  ^100,00a  The  trade  is  much 
shackled  by  the  absurd  regulations  of  the  Turks.  The 
longer  Hie  olive  remains  on  the  tree,  and  tlie  fresher 
it  is  gathered,  the  better  is  the  oil.  Tibe  soap  manu* 
fiictoryisvery  ancient,  but  is  under  the  same  surveil- 
laace  as  that  of  oiL  It  may  be  observed  of  tbiSj  as 
of  almost  every  other  bmncb  of  trade  in  Gaodia^  that 
a  large  part  of  its  returns  is  paid  in  specie, 

Tbe  vale  of  Messara^  (Gortyna,)  ia^  the  most  pro*- 
dacti^te  part  of  Candia*  and  produces  sometimes  as 
much  as  twenty-five  fold.  Wheat,  (Strc^pi;)  bailey, 
(Kpt0upi-y)  a  few  oats,  (Ta«y«  -,)  peas,  {*Apaioo9 ;)  vetches, 
(P«/3t ;)  lentiles,  {^waut-,)  hog-beans,  (Ket/eria  -,)  and 
hqiiaeSj  (AovriVov,)  are  universally  cultivated.  High 
lands  and  slopes  are  preferred  for  grain  ;  plains  for 
vineyaids.  Terraces,  embankments,  and  stone-enclo- 
sures are  met  with  everywhere.  Oxen  are  almost  the 
only  cattle  used  for  labour,  and  they  are  let  out  by  one 
&rmer  to  another.  Weeding  is  never  thought  of ; 
the  com  is  ail  trodden  out,  and  women  are  employed 
in  that,  as  in  many  other  agricultural  labours.  Before 
^  harvest  can  be  carried,  the  S^&shi  must  first  take 
his  seventh  fbr  the  Sultan,  and  the  Greek  clergy  their 
titte. 

Candia  has  ever  been  famous  for  its  wine^  and  its 
Maknsey,  (Malva^a,)  is  still  highly  esteemed.  Hie 
best  is  made  at  Arcadi,  a  celebrated  monastery  on 
Mount  Ida,  and  Malevisi  near  Candia.  The  first  frtim 
a  white  grape  called  Vidiano,  the  second  from  a  red 
one  called  Siritzi,  (Xirichi.)  The  Malevisi  wine  is 
most  esteemed,  keeps  well,  and  when  old,  has  a  bright 
golden  colour.  On  the  birth  of  the  first  child,  a  jar* 
eontaining  from  thirty-seven  to  fiftty-five  gallons^  is 
filed  with  the  best  Malmsey,  sealed  up  and  buried* 
and  not  opened  till  his  funeral  or  his  manriage,  which- 
ever happens  first  The  best  wine  is  made  in  the 
ncigbbouriiood  of  Candia,  where  winds  from  the  north, 
as  well  as  south,  have  free  access.  It  is  to  be  had  in  the 
greatest  quantity  and  cheapest,  at  Canea  and  Kiasamo* 
New  and  ill-tanned  skins  often  give  the  Candiote  wine 
a  Tery  nauseous  smell  and  taste ;  but  when  kept  in 
large  jars,  or  dame-jeannei,  as  the  French  call  them, 
jC  becomes  excellent  Oil,  to  a  finger's  depth,  poured 
on  the  surfiure  of  the  wine,  is  found  to  be  a  better 
preservative  against  the  efiects  of  the  atmosphere  than 
any  coik  or  stopper.  A  little  water  is  the  only  addition 
ever  made ;  and  the  adulterations  practised  in  most 
other  European  countries  are  unknown.  The  common 
Candiote  is  always  made  from  the  last  pressing,  and  is 


more  or  less  red ;  when  boughtby  the  gallon,  it  fetches  CANDIA.' 
about  three  halfpence  a  quart.  It  is  light,  cheering,  Vi-i"-v"iw^ 
and  refreshing,  and  never  heating  or  oppressive.  The 
grapes  ripen  in  June  and  July,  immediately  after  the 
cherries  are  over.  The  earliest  kind  is  the  Liaticd. 
The  HepfaUioelos,  CETrraxoiXo^,)  seven-bellies,  is  valued 
because  it  trails  to  a  great  heigbt,  and  gives  a  constant 
supply  of  ripe  fruit  for  several  months  in  succession* 
The  varieties  of  a  tree  so  extensively  cultivated  must 
be  endless ;  and  no  less  than  sixty  different  kinds  of 
grape  are  common  in  this  island ;  the  most  remarkable 
of  which  are  enumerated  in  tbe  work  of  M.  Sieber. 
The  clusters  at  the  bottom  of  the  vines  are  picked  for 
drying,  because  they  are  soiled  with  earth  and  unfit  for 
the  press.  They  are  sold,  at  low  prices,  under  the 
name  of  uva  passa  sporca^  (dirty  raisins,)  and  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  ship-loads  are  sent  every  year  to 
Constantinople  and  Alessandria  ^  three  or  four  to  Tunis. 
They  are  principally  used  in  making  a  favourite  sweet- 
meat called  Ualvk.  TheMuscadel  grapes  are  preferred 
for  raisins  picked  and  dried  for  private  use. 

Tbe  gum  called  Ladanum,  is  another  staple  pro-  f^ftn^i"!^ 
duction  of  Candia.  It  covers  the  leaves  and  stems  of 
the  Cretan  Cistus,  (not  the  kkid  which  lanna^us  erro« 
neoudy  called  "  Ladaniferous/')  and  is  so  abundant^ 
that  in  warm  weather  it  perfumes  the  air.  This  is  the 
commonest  of  all  the  various  ci&tus*s  which  cover 
every  rocky  he^t  along  tbe  Asiatic  coast,  and  la 
most  of  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago  ;  but  the  gum 
is  not  collected  anywhere  with  so  much  care,  or  in 
such  quantities  as  in  Candia,  Rettimo,  and  Melidoni^ 
and  the  places  where  it  is  most  attended  to ;  but  as 
most  powerful  perfumes  have  nearly  sup^ seded  the 
use  of  it,  not  more  than  fifty  quintals,(=5200lb8.)are 
now  annually  exported  3  and  Constantinople  is  the 
only  port  for  which  it  is  ahipped. 

Cotton,  {Qossypium  herbaceum,)  is  an  object  ofCotton.- 
great  care  and  attention  among  the  Candiotes.  The 
best  soils  are  selected  and  repeatedly  ploughed  before 
the  seed  is  sown,  which  is  commonly  deferred  till  the 
middle  of  May.  The  shrub  has  much  the  appearance 
of  a  tall  Doelon,  and  is  not  more  than  a  foot,  and  a  half 
high.  The  pods  ripen  and  burst  in  October,  and  the 
deariog  the  cotton  of  seeds,  affords  work  for  the 
women  and  ehildren.  No  more  is  raised  than  is  neces- 
sary for  home  consumption.  Flax  is  sown  in  October* 
comes  up  in  November,  and  is  gathered  in  April.  It  is 
of  an  excellent  quality,  but  very  little  is  raised.  Liquo- 
rice is  the  rankest  weed  in  the  island,  and  considerable 
quantities  of  it  are  shipped  every  year  for  Egypt.  It 
requires  no  cuUme,  and  is  often  troublesome  to  eradin 
cate,  where  it  overruns  the  fields,  and  chokes  more 
valuable  produce.  Tobacco,  which  sells  for  about 
three  shillings  the  dk,  (two  pounds  and  three  quarters,) 
is  a  good  deal  cultivated,  especially  about  Rettimoj 
but  it  is  inferior  to  that  grown  in  Syria,  which  fetches 
about  4c.  6d.  per  dk. 

Mumes,  a  village  near  Canea,  produces  the  finest  Fmiti. 
oranges  :  of  citrous,  lemons,  and  oranges,  there  are 
more  than  twelve  varieties.  The  Bergamotti,  or  sweet 
lemons,  have  a  rind  which  has  the  odour  of  bezgamot* 
The  pompelmtls  citron  is  a  peculiar  favourite  with  the 
Turkk  It  spreads  over  the  ground,  weighed  down  by 
its  fruit,  which  is  sometimes  a  foot,  or  sixteen  inches 
in  diameter,  and  six  or  seven  pounds  in  weight 
The  Charab  may  be  considered  as  indigenous.  li 
delights  in  a  rocky  soil,  and  is  found  at  the  heigbt  of 
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CANblA.  150  toises^  (=5  960  feet,)  above  the  8ea>  and  abonnda 
N«-i-v^^^  particularly  in  the  vale  of  Milo-potamo.    From  ten  to 
fifteen  ship-loads  of  the  fruit  are  exported  every  year. 
Spanish  chestnuts,  quinces^  almonds,  peaches,  apri- 
cots, cherries,  pomegranates,  stone-pines,  Indian  figs, 
(Cactus,)  and  arbutus,  are  the  fruits  most  comflaonly 
cultivated.    Mulberries  are  cultivated  for  the  sillc- 
ivorms.  The  esculent  vegetables,  shrubs,  and  forest 
trees,  wiiich  are  the  same  as  are  commonly  met  with 
on  the  shores  of  the  Archipelago,  are  enumerated  at 
length  in  the  works  referred  to  below. 
Aiumals.     '    'I^^  Candiote  mules  are  excellent.    Those  foaled 
by  mares  are  considered  as  far  the  best,  and   some- 
<»  times  sell  for  as  much  as  £70. 5    the  worst  cannot 

be  had  for  less  than  ten  guineas.  The  horned  cattle 
is  wretched,  ill-conditioned,  taken  no  care  of,  and 
yielding  little  milk,  except  in  the  mountains  of 
Sphakia,  where  the  inhabitants  make  from  600  to  600 
quintals  of  cheese  every  year.  Excellent  butter  is 
imported  from  Tripoli,  in  Barbary ;  but,  as  in  other 
oil  countries,  butter  is  little  used.  The  exportation 
of  cheese,  butcher's  meat,  wool,  and  honey,  is  strictly 
prohibited,  and  the  ships  must  get  tfzk^r^bs  (permits) 
from  the  Government  for  the  quantity  required  for 
their  crews.  The  goats  are  more  numerous  and  better 
conditioned  than  the  sheep.  The  Egyptian  sort,(Capra 
mambrica,)  with  long  ears  and  scarcely  any  hor£is,  is, 
as  in  Malta,  preferred  on  account  of  its  milk.  There 
are  plenty  of  wild  boars  in  the  mountains,  but  pigs 
are  seldom  kept  on  account  of  the  aversion  in  which 
they  are  held  by  the  Turks.  Hedge-hogs  (^rKapr^oxotpo^) 
are  common,  and  used  as  an  article  of  food.  Fran- 
colines  and  red-legged  partridges  are  the  commonest 
kinds  of  game  ;  the  latter  being  very  plentiful. 
Honey.  Jupiter  is  said  to  have  been  fed  on  the  milk  and 

honey  of  Mount  Ida,  and  the  Candiote  honey  is  at  the 
present  day  as  famous  as  it  was  of  old.  The  sheltered 
situations  near  Cape  Maleca  are  peculiarly  favourable 
to  the  bees ;  and  the  constant  succession  of  fresh 
flowers  afford  them  such  an  abundance  of  food,  that 
one  hive  will  sometimes  send  out  many  swarms.  M. 
Sieber  saw  one  that  had  furnished  thirteen,  all  of 
which  were  living  two  years  after  they  first  left  the 
hive.  The  honey  is  taken  twice  a  year,  in  spring  and 
autumn,  and  the  last  is  the  best  sort.  Silk-worms  are 
reared  for  private  use  only,  and  consequently  on  a 
small  scale. 
Inbibitanti  The  Candiotes  are  extremely  ignorant,  superstitious, 
and  bigoted.  They  have  an  Archbishop  or  Metropo- 
litan and  eleven  Bishops  ;  the  former  is  usually  styled 
"  the  most  holy  of  Crete,'*  ('O  vaviep^'rar99  t^J?  K/>i^ti;9,) 
according  to  the  phraseology  of  the  modern  Greeks, 
and  he  resides  at  Candia,  as  Gortyna,  his  proper  See,  is 
in  ruins.  The  united  Greeks,  i.  e.  those  who  have 
g^ne.over  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  are  much  persecuted 
by  their  orthodox  brethren  \  and  in  1818  the  Patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  according  to  M.  Sieber,  obtained  a 
fermkn  from  the  Porte  to  compel  these  heretics  to 
make  their  peace  with  the  Church.  Several  lives,  he 
adds,  were  sacrificed  in  consequence  of  this  ;  but  it  is 
probable  that  he  was  deceived  by  calumnies  propa- 
gated among  the  Levantine  Roman  Catholics  by  their 
own  priests,  who  are  not  much  behind  their  Greek 
brethren  in  ignorance  and  bigotry. 

The  intellectual  state  of  the  Candiote  Greeks  may 
be  easily  inferred  from  a  single  fact.  In  I8IT1  there 
were  only  three  schools  in  the  whole  island^  one  at 


etch  of  the  principal  cities.  That  at  Ganda  h^  from  CANIHi 
twenty  to  twenty-five  scholars^  that  at  Canea  about 
forty,  and  the  school  at  Rettimo  only  fourteen ;  not 
eighty  scholars  therefore  in  a  popuUtion  of  40,000 
souls.  The  school  last  named  was  much  the  best  3 
but  two  of  the  three  heads  under  which  its.  maater, 
Johannes  Metaxk,  arranged  the  Sciences  on  which  he 
gave  lectures^  are  rather  puzzling  to  classical  readers. 
Those  heads  are,  M.  Sieber  says,  1.  Chrysolura  or 
Chrysostoitia  J  3.  Plutarcha;  3.  Geometria..  Perhaps, 
however,  these  uninteUigibie  terms  are  due  merely  to 
typographical  errors. 

Among  all  the  inhabitants  of  Candia,  the  Sphakiotes  PopnUtu 
are  perhaps  the  most  deserving  of  notice.  Secured  by 
their  position  in  the  fastnesses  of  the  Asprabuna,  or 
MHiite  Mountains,  from  foreign  intermixture  or  op- 
pression, they  bear  in  their  countenances  evidence  of 
the  purity  of  their  blood,  and  have  not  only  a  sort  of 
fiEimlly  likeness  to  each  other,  but  an  original  and  na- 
tional cast  of  features,  which  distinguishes  them  at 
once  from  the  natives  of  the  plains.    The  more  mode- 
rate calculations  give  no  more  than  200,000  for  the 
whole  number  of  inhabitants  of  every  description  ;  and 
even  this  estimate  is  probably  too  high,  as  it  only 
allows  for  a  decrease  of  70,000  since  the  time  of  the 
Venetian  census  in  1610,  when  the  island  possessed 
four  cities  and  1000  villages.  But  of  the  cities,  Candia 
is  now  half,  and  Sitia  entirely  ruined  3  and  the  number 
of  villages  is  reduced  to  700.     Candia  is  said  to  have 
16,000,  Canea  9000,  and  Rettimo  4000  inhabitants  : 
these  numbers  are  perhaps  overrated,  but  it  is  the 
natural  course  of  things,  under  a  ruinous  despotism 
such  as  that  of  Turkey,  for  the  towns,  especially  those 
on  the  coast,  to  increase  at  the  expense  of  the  vil- 
lages.   The  Turks  are  estimated  at  one-third  or  one- 
foiuth  of  the  whole  population.    When  about  elevea 
families  of  Franks  and  ten  of  Jews  have  been  deducted, 
a  remainder  of  120,000  will  be  left  for  the  whole 
number  of  Greeks.  The  landholders  are  usually  Turks  ; 
a  bastard  race,  sprung  from  renegadoes  and  Greek 
mothers,  and  remaricable  for  their  insubordination  and 
ferocity,  especially  at  Canea.    They  are  always  jealous 
of  the  P&ch4,  as  tbe  agent  t)f  Government,  standing 
between  themselves  and  the  Greeks,  whom  they  wiA 
to  plunder  for  their  own  advantage  and  not  for  that  of 
the  Porte.    Hence  it  arises  that  scarcely  any  P&ch4lik 
in  the  whole  Empire  is  so  ill-administered  as  this.  The 
Greek  dialect  spoken  in  Candia  is  very  corrupt.  It  was 
a  part  of  the  Venetian  policy  to  discourage  the  study 
of  their  native  language  among  the  Greek  subjects  of 
the  Republic ;    hence  no  schools  or  colleges  for  the 
ancient  Greek  were  allowed  here  or  in  the  Ionian 
islands.    The  dialect  of  Lasiti  is  the  worst,  that  of  the 
Sphakiotes  the  best.  Turkish  is  spoken  in  the  greatest 
purity  at  Candia,  the  residence  of  the  P&ch& ;  but  al- 
most all  the  Candiote  Turks  speak  Greek,  the  language 
of  their  harems,  as  readily  and  as  wiUingly  as  the 
Greeks  themselves. 

Candia,  the  Capital  of  this  island,  is  in  lat.  35°  18^ 
45'^  N.  and  long.  25.  18'  15^'  £.  The  Iq^g  range  of 
buildings,  mosques,  and  minarets ;  groves  of  citrons  and 
oranges,  with  palms  waving  their  heads  far  above  all 
the  other  trees,  and  the  bold  mountains  behind,  pre« 
sent  a  striking  prospect  from  the  sea ;  and  the  regu-> 
larity  of  its  streets  and  squares  plainly  show  that  th« 
present  town  is  not  of  Asiatic  origin.  The  K^badu*! 
Khandak  or  suburb  of  the  entrencbmeut^  raised  by  the 


CAN 

/  CiHDOL  Moors  in  the  nintli  century,  has  probably  left  no  relie 
-      bu^  its  name,  (Khandak,)  in  the  present  Capital  of 
^jJ?S"  Candia,  which  owes  its  architectural  ornaments  en- 
tirely to  the  Venetians ;  and  the  dates,  devices,  and 
escutcheons  on  its  walls  and  gates,  left  undisturbed  by 
i  its  Turkish  masters,  continually  remind  the  traveller 

I  of  its  happier  and  better  days.  Its  form  is  semicircular 

J  and  its  fortifications  are  strong  for  a  Turkish  fortress. 

/  The  arsenal  is  said  to  be  preserved  exactly  in  the  state 

I  in  which  the  Turks  found  it  150  years  ago.  The  shore 

'  of  soft  sand-stone  rock,  is  continually  corrtfded  by  the 

irvrts,  and  the  harbour  is  now  so  choked  up  with  sand, 
that  none  but  ships  which  have  dischai^d  their  car- 
goes can  enter  it.  The  works  are  mouldering  away, 
the  guns  dismounted,  and  the  place  quite  incapable  of 
resistance.  The  Bight  of  Stm-Dhia,  an  island  four 
league  off,  is  the  nearest  spot  where  ships  can  take  in 
thf^  cargoes.  In  consequence  of  this  its  trade  has 
been  almost  entirely  transferred  to  Canea. 

The  castle  is  the  residence  of  the  Pdchd,  who  has 
his  Defter-ky&y&s),  (ketkhodk-sl,)  or  Receiver  of  the 
revenue,  and  i^met-defterd&rf.  Registrar  of  the  fiefs. 
There  is  also  an  Agh&  of  the  JanissaHes,  a  corps  of 
bombardiers,  &c.  The  garrison  was  fixed  at  4100  men. 
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and  4060  is  the  number  of  troops  which  the  feudatory  CANDIA. 
landholders  are  bound  to  furnish  from  the  whole  island. 
The  population  is  probably  not  more  than  15,000. 

For  an  account  of  Candia,  see  Belon's  Observatiom 
deplusieurs  tingulariUi  ei  cho$e$  nUtnorables  trouvies  en 
Grkce,  Jne,  Jwdde,  ^c.  Paris,  1553.  Beion  saw  Candia 
while  under  the  mild  sway  of  the  Venetians  5  be  was 
an  excellent  observer,  and  is  very  undeserving  of  the 
censures  thrown  upon  him  by  Tournefort,  who  has 
made  some  strange  blunders  3  such  as  his  fancying  the 
Jitragalus  Cretieus  to  be  the  plant  which  yields  the 
gumtragacanth,  an  article  imported  only  from  Sinyma, 
and  produced  by  an  undescribed  species  indigenous  in 
the  central  and  northern  parts  of  Persia  and  Asia 
Minor.  Belon's  principal  object  was  natural  history* 
Tournefort's  Voyage  au  Levant,  Fma,  1717,  tome  i  | 
Savary*s  Letires  sur  la  Grkce,  Paris,  1798.  The  author 
lived  a  long  time  in  Candia,  and  speaks  of  scarcely 
any  other  part  of  Greece ;  Sonnini's  Voyage  en  Grhce, 
Paris,  1801 3  and  01ivier*s  Voyage  dans  V Empire  Otto- 
man, Fbxib,  1801.  But  by  much  the  most  complete 
account  is  to  be  found  in  Siebers*s  Reise  nach  der  Ineel 
Kreta,  Leipzig,  1823,  vol.  i.  and  ii.  to  which  we  are 
indebted  for  the  greater  part  of  the  preceding  account. 


/ 


CA^NDIDATE,  t>."\  Fr.  candide ;  It.  Candida;  Sp. 
Ca^ndidats,  04/.  icandido;  Lat.  candidus,  Candidtu 
Ca^ndidatb,  n.  .  T  differs  from  albus,  inasmuch  as 
Ca'ndidlt,  ?]  it  included  brightness  3  whence 

Cx'sDimiKSB,  %  snow  recently  fallen,  silver  po« 
Ca'ndour.  ^lished,  are  properly  called  can- 

£da.  And  cantUdus,  Vossius  thinks,  is  from  candeo,  as 
kddus  from  luceo,  (See  Candlb.)  Candid,  in  this  pri- 
mitive sense;  is  rare  in  English.  It  is  applied  (met.) 

Having  the  purity  of  white; — ^untarnished^  unstain- 
ed, unspotted,  sincere,  innocent,  upright ; — ^undesig^- 
ing.  A  candidate  was  so  called,  because,  when  soliciting 
for  office  or  honour,  he  wore  a  garment  **  more  white 
than  ordinarie,*'  {candida  toga,)  The  Romans  wore  a 
white  garment  in  common,  {alba  toga,)  but,  when 
seeking  or  standing  for  offices,  it  was  usual  "  to  weare 
it  more  white  than  ordinarie,  and  to  refresh  the  bright 
hew  of  it."  A  law  was  made  forbidding  this  practice, 
ne'cui  album  in  vestimentnm  addere  liceret.  Holland^ 
Lioy,  155. 

* 

Witboat  quarrelling  with  Rome,  we  can  allow  tiiis  pnrgatoiy,  to 
jmnfy  and  cleanse  ua,  that  we  may  be  better  eandidated  for  the 
court  of  heaven  and  glory.  Feltham,  Resolve  Irii. 

Though  there  are  some  in  your  free  state. 
Some  things  in  you,  who're  eaptdidate. 
That  he  wl«>  is,  or  loves  himself,  must  hate ; 
Yet  rU  not  therefore  slight  you. 

Brome,    Songs,  The  Indifferent, 

Titos  AndromcnSy  the  people  of  Rome, 
Whose  friend  in  iustice  thou  hast  euer  bene, 
Send  thee  by  me  their  tribune  and  their  trust. 
This  paUiament  of  white  and  spotless  hue. 
And  name  thee  in  election  for  the  empire. 
With  those  our  late  deceased  Emperours  sonnes-* 
Be  Candidahu  then  and  put  it  on, 
Andhelp  to  set  a  head  on  headless  Rome. 

Shakspeare.    Titus  jfndroMeus,  fol.  32^ 

Ah  mild  and  gall-less  dove, 

Which  dost  the  pure  and  con/ftW  dwellings  lore. 

Canst  thou  in  Albion  still  delight  ? 

Still  canst  thou  thinlT  it  white. 

Cowley*    Upon  Hit  Mtyesty's  Restoration, 


His  candid  style  like  a  dean  stream  does  slide 
And  his  bright  fancy,  all  the  way. 
Does,  like  the  sun-shine,  in  it  play. 

Cowley,    To  the  Royal  Society. 

Suppose  the  Spaniard  for  his  advantage,  treated  of  peace  at 
Borbourg,  not  so  fairly  and  candidly  as  he  ought ;  we  in  like 
manner  may  now  without  hurt  to  ourselves  treat  with  swords  la 
our  hands.  Camden,    Elizabeth,  Anno,  1598. 

Norman  drench't  in  hate,  can  promise  to  himself  the  eandidnest 
of  an  upright  judge  ^  lila  hate  will  partialize  his  opinion. 

Feltham,    Resolve  Uii. . 

Writing  thyielfe,  or  judging  others  writ, 
I  know  not  which  th'  hast  most,  candour  or  wit : 
But  both  th'  hast  so,  as  who  affects  the  state 
Of  the  best  writer,  and  judge,  should  emulate. 

Jonson,    Epigrams,  To  Benj,  Rudyerd,  czxiii. 


Might  I  but  persuade  you  to  dispense 


A  little  with  your  candour. 

Massinger,    The  Parliament  of  Love,  act  ir.  sc.  3. 

For  ril  be  useful ;  and,  ere  I  see  thee  perish. 
Dispensing  with  my  dignity  and  candour, 
I  will  do  something  for  thee,  though  it  savour 
Of  the  old  squire  of  Troy. 

Id,    The  Guardian,  act  iii.  sc.  1. 

In  1560  he  [John  Rastell]  left  his  Coll.  (wherein  he  had  always 
been  accounted  an  excellent  disputant,)  his  friends,  and  native 
country  and  went  to  Lorain,  where  and  at  Antirerp,  he  published 
certain  books  against  B.  Jewell,  being  then  a  candidate  of  the 
Fac.  of  Theology.  IVood,    /tthenee  Oxon,  v.  i.  fol.  306. 

Cato  on  the  contrary  told  them,  he  presented  himself  as  a  con- 
didate,  because  he  knew  the  age  was  sunk  in  immorality  and 
corruption ;  and  that,  if  they  would  give  him  their  votes,  he  would 
promise  them  to  make  use  of  such  a  strictness  and  severity  of 
discipline,  as  should  recover  them  out  of  it.     Tatter,  No.  162. 

It  presently  sees  the  guilt  and  looks  through  all  the  flaws  and 
blemishes  of  a  sinful  action :  and  on  the  other  side,  observes  the 
candidness  of  a  man's  very  principles,  the  sincerity  of  bis  inten- 
tions, and  the  whole  carriage  of  every  circumstance  in  a  virtuous 
performance.  South,    Sermons,  v.  ii.  p.  463. 

If  our  modem  infidels  considered  these  matters  with  that  can» 
dour  and  seriousness  which  they  deserve,  we  should  not  see  them 
act  with  such  a  spirit  of  bitterness,  arrogance,  and  oaalice. 

Spectator^  No.  187* 


CANDI- 
DATE. 

CANDLE. 


2A%  CAN 

Ye  martial  breasts !  the  pride  of  ^Ic^ida's  p\m^  1 
On  this  your  f^  reToIviog  anoual  dajf 

Candid  rectire  the  Mase's  faithful  strain, 
"Who  thus  her  tribute  to  your  worth  would  p^. 

Boyip.    O^  the  A^ai  OfVfpm^  ^  ^jphfirh 

Here  pause,  my  fnend,  and  with  due  candour  own 
Affliction's  cup  not  mist  for  thee  alone  ; 
Others,  like  thee,  its  dire  .contenti  mnat  drain. 
And  share  thohr  fiill  inheritance  of  pain. 

BlacMotk,    To  the  Rev.  JSfr,  /amfi^fiM 


CA'NBLE,  n, 

Ca'ndlbholdbRj 
Ca^ndlslight^ 

Ca^NDIiEMINB, 

Ca'ndlzsnufFj 
Ca'^ndlestiok, 
Ca^ndlbstuff^ 
Ca'ndlbtrbes, 
C  a'n  dlb  waster^ 
Ca'mdlbs-ends.  ^ 


Fr.  chandeUe ;  k.  and  Sp.  ocm* 
dda ;  Lat.  candela,  from  candeo- 
ere,  to  buro^  says  Vossius,  as 
suadda  from  suadee.  But  cajudeo 
is  of  unsettled  etymology.  Candle, 
^in  A.  S.  candel,  is  in  the  ancieot 
Danish  language,  kindU.  And 
Ihre^  after  noticing  that  some 
derive  from  the  Latin  and  others 
from  the  Welsh  5  declares  him*^ 


self  for  the  Isl.  and  Swe.  Goth* 
Jnnda,  which  at  this  day  among  our  country  pe<^le 
signifies^  to  kindle,  accendere  notai. 

An  honduol  heo  hente  of  c(indUn  longe  and  grete. 

Jt  Gloucesttr,  p.  290. 

And  }orw  a  candel  doming,  in  a  cursed  place 
Fel  a  don  and  for  brende.  for^  al  ^e  rewe. 

JPiers  Phu^mofi.     Visitm,  p.  43. 

He  is  to  gret  a  nigard  that  wol  werne 
A  man  to  light  a  candel  at  his  lanterne ; 
He  ahal  have  never  the -lease  light  parde. 

CluMcer.    The  W^  of  Bathes  Pro.  Y.hnO^ 

But  as  touching  the  worshiping  of  images,  setting  up  of  candles 
before  them,  or  kneeling,  &c.  I  assure  you,  I  trust  ye  shal  hear 
shortly  in  my  poor  dioces,  that  they  shal  know  their  former 
faults  and  leave  it. 

Tke  Bisiop  qf  ChUhesier,  in  Strype's  Memoirs^  No.  92. 

If  thou  wonldest  promise  him  to  worship  him  with  image  ser- 
ujce,  that  is  to  stick  yp  a  candle  before  his  image,  or  such  an 
image  as  he  appeared  to  thee  in :  He  would  answer  that  he  were 
a  spirite,  and  delighted  in  no  candUligki,  but  would  bid  thee 
glue  a  cidlt  to  thy  neighbour  that  lacked,  if  thou  badst  to  many. 

Tyndall.     Workes,  fol.  401. 

Ne  men  light  not  a  lanterne,  and  put  it  under  a  buahell,  but 
sitten  it  upon  a  candlesticke  to  lighten  the  hous. 

Chaucer,    The  Persones  Tale,  T.  li.  p.  384. 

Neither  do  men  lyghte  a  candle,  and  put  it  vnder  a  bushell,  but 
on  a  candlestycke,  and  it  lighteth  al  that  are  in  the  house. 

Biblcy  1551. 

QlON.  Why  Petruchio  is  comm\ng,  in  a  new  hat  and  an  old 
lerkin,  a  paire  of  old  breeches  thrice  turn*d,  a  piure  of  bootes 
that  haue  been  cand/c"  eases,  one  buckled,  anoUier  laced. 

Shahspeare.    Taming  of  the  Shrew,  fol.  219. 

For  lam  prouerb'd  with  a  grandsier  phrase, 
lie  be  a  candle-holder  and  looke  on. 

/<f.     Romeo  and  Juliet,  fol.  56. 

He  was  to  weet  a  man  of  full  ripe  yeares. 
That  in  his  youth  had  been  of  micklc  might. 

And  bom  great  sway  in  armes  among  his  peares. 
But  now  weak  age  had  dim'd  his  candle-light, 

Spenser,    Faerie  Queene,  book  vi.  can.  3.  St.  3. 

Yon  whorson  candle-mvne  you,  how  vildly  did  you  speak e  of. 
me  enen  now,  before  this  honest,  Tcrtuous,  ciuill  gentlewoman  ? 

Shahspeare,    Henry  IV,  Second  Part,  fol.  84. 

Hie  same  [Maidenhaire]  beetng  incorporat  with  the  fungous, 
cxcreacence  growing  about  the  candleawffe,  as  also  with  the  soot 
found  sticking  to  the  sockets  of  lamps  and  candUstiches,  causetlji 
the  haira  of  we  ejeUds  to  come  thicke. 

BolUnd,    JPA-m>,  fol.  324. 


•Wwiipr^ ^n^ Anu> ean^U And %ki mlirf  acmeraUy  into  c«m^  A41^l« 
dle-stuf,  with  particulars  that  fbllow ;  proved  thus  in  the  burn*  -^  "** 
"*•  ^«<»«-    i^ahsrmi  History,  Cent^W.      CAiSlB. 

I^re  we  TMf  i^e  notiGe  .of  the  eandleirjeet  of  the  -W^vt  Ipdies,     HASS. 

out  of  whose  fruit,  boiled  to  a^hick  iat  consistence,  are  made 
very  good  candUs,  Ray,     On  the  Creation,  part  ju. 

U  fiuch  a  .one  will  sn^ilc  and  stroke  bis  beards 
And  sorrow,  wagge,  cry  hem^  when  he  should  grone. 
Patch  grief  with  prouerbs,  make  misfortune  drunke. 
With  candle-wasters  I  bring  him  yoi  to  me, 
And  I  qf  him  will  gather  patience. 

Shahspeare,    Much  Ada  ab^  Nothimg^  foj.  IJ/. 

But  every  living  thing— « 
Pjmi   Tis  true—must  perish  s 

Qur  lives  ace  but  our  marches  to  our  gxave^  ~ 

How  dost  thou  now  Lieutenant  ? 
Lieu.  Faith  'tis  tnie.  Sir, 

We  are  but  spans,  and  candles^ends. 
Mmimtmi  emd  FleUher,  The  Humauroua  £4eutenasU,ul.  $,H.i^, 

Bv  candle-light  we  could  see  little  in  the  bottom  of  these  eyes 
but  lucid  objects,  such  as  the  flame  of  the  candle,  which  appeared 
tremidoua,  though  inverted ;  but  by  daylig^ht  we  could  jnaniCeatly 
diaoern  in  theip,  both  the  motions  of  every  neiglibouii^g  cdif  ofla' 
and  the  inoce  idvid  of  their  ccdours. 

Boyle,     Usefulness  of  Natural  Philosophy,  part  1.  ess.  5. 

WhenJie  is  dcesa'd  lie  goes  to  court,  comes  intp  the  dnmoica 
room,  and  walking  bolt  upright  under  a  branch  of  candlesticks, 
his  wig^is  caught  by  one  of  them^  and  hangs  dangling  in  the  air. 

Spectator,  No.  77* 

Tom,  a  pert  waiter,  smart  and  devarj 
Adroit  pretence  he  wanted  never. 
Curious  to  see  what  caus'd  this  ront» 
And  what  the  doctors  were  about, 
SUly  stepped  in  to  anuff  Uie  candles. 
And  aske  whate'er  they  pleas'd  to  want  else. 

Cawthom,    The  AniiquetrUaU^ 

Hie  knires  and  forks  with  silver  handles. 

The  coMdUstichs  of  bright  (French  plate,} 
To  hold  her  best  mould  (tallow)  candles. 

Were  all  brought  forth  to  be  displayed 

In  female  housewifry  parade. 

Lloyd,    The  New  Mm  kead, 

CANDLEMASS,  a  festival  of  the  Christian  Churcii, 
in  honour  of  the  Purification  of  the  Virgin  Mary  and 
the  Presentation  of  our  Lord  in  the  Temple.  It  is 
celebrated  on  the  2nd  of  February,  the  fortieth  day 
after  the  Nativity^  and  derives  its  name  from  the  con- 
secration and  distribution  of  tapers,  whjch  .then  took 
place  according  to  the  ritual  oi  the  Romish  calendar  : 
(Montague,  Orig,  Ecc,  i.  157>)  or  as  the  same  author 
states^  from  the  cessation,  on  that  day  till  Alt  Hallow- 
mass>  of  the  use  of  lights  at  Vespers  and  I/itanies  ;  a 
custom,  the  memory  of  which  is  preserved  in  one  c€ 
the  Proverbs  collected  by  Ray : 

On  Candlemas  day 

Throw  Candle  and  Candlestick  away. 

Hospinian,  (de  Fest.  Pur,  53,)  has  detailed  the  for- 
mularies used  in  the  benediction  of  the  tapers  on  this 
day.  The  prayers  are  directed  through  the  inter/cession 
of  the  Virgin,  that  the  candles  may  be  sanctified  to 
the  good  and  profit  of  all  men,  and  the  health  of  the 
souls  and  bodies,  whether  in  earth  or  sea ;  that  the 
creatures  of  wax  may  be  so  blessed,  that  wherever 
they  are  lighted  or  placed,  the  evil  spirit  may  tremble^ 
and  with  hia  servants  he  in  such  terror  and  confusion^ 
so  as  to  fly  away. 

The  ceremonies  observed  on  this  festival  are  pro- 
bably derived  from  the  Februan  rites  of  Paganism 
which  occurred  on  the  same  day^  and  which  are  briefly 
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CimE- dfltfciibed  bj   Ovid,  (J^wt  n.>    Bope  So^giuft,  <a.  »• 

IM9S.    ^i,)  has  the  credit  of  traasfeiriog  this  "  Mae  maa* 

—      mtttj  and  tuitnie  belief/'  as  it  is-atyled  by  Becon,  in 

CAN&   his  ReUqtte9vf  Rome,  to ''  Gods  worship/;    This  Pon- 

'tiff hallowed  the  feast  "  thorowe  all  Cllristendome | 

and  every  Chnstiaa  man  and  woman  of  covenable  age 

11  bound  to  come  to  churchy  and  offer  up  their  Can<« 

dks,  as  though  Uiey  were  bodily  with  our  Ladyei 

hoping  for  this  reverence  and  worship  that  they  do  to 

our  Ladye,  to  have  a  great  reward  in  heaven."   Fuller 

in  his  Church  History  informs  us  that  in  a  Convocation 

in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  among  the  ceremonies 

which  it  was  decided  were  not  to  be  contemned  or 

cast  away,  was  specially  reserved  this  of  bearing  o{ 

Candles  on  Candlemass  day,  in  memory  of  Christ  the 

Spiritual  Light,  of  whom  Simeon  did  prophecy,  as  is 

lead  in  the  Church  on  that  day.'*  (2^.)     the  conse^ 

crktion  of  tapers,  however,  was  prohibited  by  an  Order 

of  Council  in  1548. 

The  FestiTal  of  Sta:  Agatha  which  commences  on 
Candlemass  tby  in  Sicily,  still  more  plainly  resembles 
the  corresponding  Februan  rites:  Lighted  tapers  form 
a  distiaguishing  part-  of  the  ceremonial ;  and  the  me« 
jacwy  of  Proserpine  is  still  cherished,  though  under 
another  superstition,  by  kindling  a  blazing  pine  torch 
near  the  Tery  spot  to  whichthe  mythological  legend 
assigned  the  scene  of  Pluto's  amorous  force.  A  clear 
and  detailed  account  of  this  festival  wiU  be  found  in 
Bhmt's  yietdgea  of  Ancient  MUmnerain  Italy. 

CANDY,  9.  Ft.  ''  se  candir,  to  candy,  to  grow  ean* 
dd,  as  sugar  after  boiling.*'  Cotgrave.  The  Italians, 
(says  Menage,)  call  sugar-candy,  Zucchiero  di  Candia ; 
as  iip  made  and  imported  from  Candia  or  Crete.  If  this 
be  the  origin,  the  usages  by  Drayton,  Carew,  and 
Browne  will  be  consequentiaL 

To  give  certain  appearances  resembling  those  of 
tugar-candy ;  to  form  or  congeal  into  glistening  sub-* 
stances  ;*-into  icicles. 

InB^tuinont; — ^to  cover  over,  to  overspread  j  as 
with  sugar-candy. 

Since  when  thOM  frosts  that  winter  bringe. 

Which  candy  erery  ^en. 
Renew  as  like  the  teemiug  springs. 

And  we  thus  fresh  are  seen. 

Drayton.    The  Queit  of  Cynthim, 

Now  that  the  winter's  gone,  the  earth  hath  lost 
Her  now- white  robes,  and  now  no  more  the  firost 
Candies  the  grass,  or  casts  an  icy  cream 
Upon  the  vlh^r  lake  or  chrystai  stream. 

Carti0,    The  S/triwg^ 

In  winteT*s  time  when  hardly  fed  the  flockes. 
And  isicles  hung  darigling'onche  rockes ; 
WbeiSHjwmS  hound  the  floods,  in  sSlTerchatnet, 
And  hoary  frosts  had  candy'd all  theplaines. 

Browne,    BritanmaU  Pattoraltj  book  i.  Song  4. 

This  solace's  divine  contagion  spread 
Upon  all  contraries  its  conquering  might ; 
Witii  honour,  this  disgrace,  imbellished ; 
lUt  candied  bitterest  tortures  with  delight. 

Bemtmont.    FtyckefCan.  16.  St.  198.- 

Here  I  My  sotUng  of  Eringo  xt>ots  growing  in  diis  oonnty,  tha 
Mdying  of  them  beidg  become  a  Staple  commodity  at  Colchesten. 
Thcse^  are  aoveraign  to  strengthen  the  nerves  ;  and  pity  it  is,  that 
iay  vigom'  acouired  by  them  should  be  otherwise  employed  then 
to,tbe  g^aty  of  Qod !  FuU^,    fT&rHki^,  y.  i.  p.  337. 

CANE,  V,  '\  Fr.  eaHne;  It.  and  Sp.  canna;  and 
CAKs,n*  fLat.  caana,  which  Mennge  derives 
Ca'ny,  r  from  the  Gr.  xavva^  and  the  Gr.  from 

Ca^kb-juxcb.  J  the  Hebrew,  and  remarks  that  the 
word  is  common  to  the  eastern  languages.  See  Can,  n. 


Then  they  pridfe  Blm  [the  Elephant]  wiCh  sharp  cm^',  ind     OA^SB. 
cause  him  to  go  into  a  strait  house,  and  there  thi^  put  a  rope         '" 
about  his  middle  and  about  his  feet,  and  let  him  stand  tnere  three    CANEA. 
or  foure  dayes  without  eating  or  drinking ;  and  then  they  bring  a  ^, 
female  to  him  with  meat  and  drinke,  and  Within  few  dnyes  he 
beconinidth  tame.      Uakktyt.     Voyages,  ^c.  if.  Bnlph  fUtk. 

^Tis  like  light  rimer,  that  first  rise  big  and*brave, 
Shoot  forth  in  smooth  atid'comely  spaces ;  have 
But  few  and  faire  divimons  :  but  being  got 
Aloft,  grow  lesse  and  streightned  I  fiiUofknot. 
And  last,  goe  out  in  nothing. 

Ben  Jomon,    Underwood,  fol*  1 81. 

But  yet  ere  long  agune  he  doth  retnrne. 

And  brings  with  him  his  iron  cane  and  fire, 
Wherewith  he  doth  beate  down  and  bume 

All  those  whom  he  to  mischiefe  doth  desire. 

Harrimgioti,    Orlando,  book  iz.  St.  ^. 

As  well  reeds  as  canea^  spread  their  leaves  like  wings  round 
one  after  another,  on  either  side  upon  the  very  joynts,  and  that 
hi  alternative  coarse  alwaie  vcrie  orderly,  so  as  if  one  sheath 
OMtte  foufth  of  the  right  side,  the  ether  at  the  next  knot  or  ioynt 
above  it  puiteth  otat  on  the  left,  and  thus  it  doth  throughout  bj 
tumes.  Holland,    PJinif,  y.  i.  fbl.  483. 

But  in  his  way  lights  on  the  barren  pldaes 

Of  Sericana,  where  Chineses  drive 

With  sailes  and  wind  thir  canie  waggons  light. 

Milton,    Paradise  Lost,  book  ill.  I.  43;?. 

Hie  grent  prince  who,  some  years  ago,  caned  a  general  officer 
at  the  head  of  his  army,  disgraced  him  irrecoverably.  The  pa* 
nishment  would  have  been  much  less  had  he  shot  him  through  the 
body.  By  the  laws  of  honour,  to  strike  with  a  cane,  dishonours  ; 
to  strike  with  a  sword,  does  not. 

Smith,    Moral  Sentiments,  0/ Propriety,  part  L  see.  U. 

As  the  Roman  censors  used  to  imnish  knights  or  gentlemen  of 
Rome,  by  taking  away  their  horses  from  them,  so  I  have  seised 
the  canes  of  many  criminals  of  figure,  whom  I  had  Just  reason  tp 
animadvert  upon.  Taller ^  No«  162« 

■  Caspian  ranln 

From  barren  mountains,  from  the  Joyless  coast 
Around  the  stormy  lake,  whose  name  they  bore, 
Tlieir  scimitars  upheld,  and  cany  bows. 

Glover.    Leonidas,  book  iv. 

The  first  of  these  writers  [Lucan]  in  enumerating  Pompejr's 
eastern  auxiliaries,  describes  a  nation  whh  made  use  of  the  rane- 
Juice  as  a  drink. 

■  Indians 

Tlttt  sncke  sweete  liquor  from  their  sugar  cimef . — May,  iMcan,  m. 

Qrainger,    Sugar  Cane,  book  i. 

CANEA,  the  principal  port  in  the  island  of  Candia, 
lying  in  lat.  35^  5^  Ah''  N.  and  long.  24°  \9f  \h"  E.  and 
sui^osed  to  be  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Cydonia,  is 
of  an  oblong  figure  and  nearly  two  miles  in  circum- 
ference. Towards  the  harbour  it  has  only  one  ^te, 
and  on  one  side  fbur  batteries,  on  the  other  a  wall 
along  a  ridge  of  rocks  connecting  the  town  with 
an  <Hd  castle  now  in  ruins.  Its  streets  are  straight, 
wider,  and  better  built  than  those  of  Candia,  the 
houses  often  of  two  or  more  stories ;  but  there  are  no 
squares  or  open  arches  of  any  magnitude.  The  best 
houses  are  close  to  the  water's  edge,  and  there  the 
principal  European  Consuls  and  merchants  reside. 
This  city  is  not  above  one- fourth  or  one-fifth  of  the 
size  of  Candia  \  but  is  now  a  place  of  more  im- 
portance on  account  of  its  harbour,  which  is  nearly 
six  times  as  large  as  that  of  Candia,  and  still  affords 
good  anchorage,  though  not  quite  secure  with  some 
winds.  It  is  thought  however  to  be  gradually  filling 
up,  and  has  not  depth  of  water  sufficient  for  ships  of 
more  than  800  tons  burthen.  The  population  may  be 
estimated  at  about  8000,  of  whom  more  than  half 
are  Musulmans. 
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The  BurTodnding  covntrj  is  delightful.  On  the  east 
side,  the  mouotains  forming  Cape  Acroteri,  or  Maleca, 
close  the  view,  and  at  their  foot  lies  the  village  of 
Chalepa,  where  many  of  the  Franks  have  their 
country-houses.  Behijid  the  town  a  gentle  dedivity 
covered  with  olive-groves  and  gardens  fiill  of  orange 
trees,  leads  up  to  the  White  Mountains,  (Asprobuna,) 
whose  summits  are  covered  with  snow  almost  during 
eight  months  in  the  year.  On  the  west  the  shore 
makes  a  wide  sweep  to  Cape  Spada,  (the  Cimarus  of 
the  ancients,)  and  is  backed  by  an  extensive  plain 
richly  clothed  with  vineyards,  olive-yards  and  corn- 
fields, and  gradually  rising  to  the  foot  of  the  western 
branches  of  the  same  mountain,  the  Leuca-ori,  or 
mountains  of  the  Sphakiote.  Canea,  like  the  rest 
of  Candia,  is  subject  to  dreadful  earthquakes.  See 
Tournefort ;  Sonnini  5  Oliver,  and  Sieber's  Travels. 

CANEPHORA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  Pen^ 
ia$idria,  order  Monogynia.  Generic  character :  common 
calyx  tubular,  toothed,  bearing  many  flowers ;  proper 
calyx,  five  or  six  cleft  ;  corolla  bell-shaped,  five  or 
six  cleft  ;  firuit  inferior,  two-seeded. 

Two  species,  natives  of  Madagascar. 

CANES,  or  Canches,  a  Province  of  Peru,  bounded 
oh  the  east  and  south-east  by  those  of  Carabay  and 
Lampa,  on  the  south  by  CaiUoma,  and  on  the  west  by 
Chumbivilca.  It  extends  about  thirty  leagues  from 
north  to  south,  and  fifteen  from  east  to  west,  and 
contains  a  population  of  nearly  18,000  individuals* 
Being  in  an  elevated  situation,  and  partly  covered  with 
ridges  of  mountains,  many  of  which  are  clad  in  per- 
petual snow,  the  climate  of  the  Province  is  cold  and 
piercing,  and  its  vegetable  products  comparatively 
scanty. 

CANGOXUMA,  a  town  of  the  Empire  of  Japan, 
occupying  the  northern  extremity  of  the  island  of 
Ximio.  It  stands  on  the  banks  of  a  small  river,  and 
has.  a  tolerable  harbour  defended  by  a  rampart,  and  a 
guard-house  with  a  garrison  of  500  men.  There  is 
also  a  square  light-house  upon  a  very  high  rock  near 
the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  which  can  be  seen  for 


about  twenty  miles.  It  is  eonsidered  as  an  important  CAN- 
place,  and  contains  a  Custom-house,  which  is  a  «ood  <^XUM 
building,  lat.  32*  W  N.  and  long  18«*»  15'  B.  — 

CANGUA,  a   Portuguese    word  which  has  been  ^^^ 
adopted  to  express  the  Chinese  punishment  of  the  cha,  ^ 

or  wooden  collar.  The  Canma  is  a  portable  pillory 
admitting  the  criminaVs  neck  and  hands  in  separate 
holes.  Its  weight  varies  from  50  to  900  lbs  5  and  the 
time  which  it  is  to  be  carried  is  assigned  at  pleasure  by 
the  Mandarin.  Those  who  are  condemned  to  it  are 
allowed  but  short  intervals  of  rest,  for  the  whip  of  the 
Police  keeps  them  almost  in  perpetual  motion,  nor  are 
they  released  without  a  suitable  admonition  and  a 
severe  bastinadoing. 

CA^NICULAR,  04^*.  1  Lat.  conif;   Gr.  ci5«v,  rtnrov| 
Ca'ninb.  }wapk  TO  KV€iv,  to  kiss,  to  lick. 

See  Vossius.    The  Canicular  days  are  the  Bog-days. 

Canine  :  of  or  pertaining  to  a  dog. 

That  with  hit  ichrewii  Ueht  emtdatlart, 
Infekkit  si  the  heuynnyt  and  the  are. 

DougUu,    £neadot,  book  z.  (61 325. 

Now  BM  touching  gnpe  veijnice,  it  should  be  made  of  the  vine 
Piythia  or  Ammiaea,  and  before  the  emidemhv  daiea,  when  as  the 
grapes  be  but  new  knit,  and  no  bigg^  than  dch  peaae. 

HoiiantL    /'Imj^,  toI.  t.  foL  379. 

Some  latitudes  have  no  canicular  dayes  at  all ;  as  namely  all 
those  which  hare  more  than  73  degrees  of  northeni.  eleralloB  ; 
as  the  territory  of  Nora  Zembia,  part  of  Oreeoland  and  Tartary  ^ 
for  unto  that  habitatioa  the  dog-star  la  inrisible,  and  appeareth 
not  above  the  horison. 

«  Sir  Tkonuu  Brown,  hook  ir.  ch.  ziit. 

A  third  kind  of  women  were  made  up  of  canine  partidea;  these 
are  what  we  commonly  C4II  scolds,  who  imitate  the  anissala  oet 
of  which  they  were  tiJLen ;  that  are  always  busy  and  barking  ; 
that  snarl  at  every  one  who  coqies  in  their  way ;  and  live  in 
perpetual  clamour.  Spectator,  No.  209. 

As  churchmen  wrangle  not  irtth  jarring  spite. 
Nor  statesmen-like  caressing  whom  I  bite ; 
View  all  the  canine  kind  with  equal  eyes, 
I  dread  no  mastiff,  and  no  cur  despise. 

HamUttm.    OmaDog, 


CANIS. 


CANIS,  from  the  Latin  calus,  wary,  Lin. ;  Dog, 
Pen.  In  Zoology,  a  genus  of  animals  belonging  to  the 
tribe  Digitigrada,  family  Camivora,  order  Sarcophaga, 
class  Mammalia. 

Generic  character :  three  false  molar  teeth  above 
and  four  below  on  either  side ;  two  canine  teeth  in 
either  jaw^  behind  each  of  which  are  two  tuberculous 
teeth,  of  which  the  anterior  in  the  upper  jaw  are 
very  large.;  tongue  very  soft ;  five  toes  to  the  anterior, 
and  four  to  the  hinder  extremities. 

This  genus  comprises  a  number  of  animals  of  which 
the  habits  are  very  different  though  they  still  bear 
some  general  resemblance  to  each  other.  The  simi- 
larity in  their  structure  is  very  great,  and  particularly 
in  the  form  of  their  teeth.  With  the  exception  of  one 
species^  of  which  the  varieties  are  almost  innumerable, 
they  are  wild  and  blood-thirsty  animals. 

Tlie  genus  may  be  divided  into  two  sub-genera, 
those  which  have  the  tail  not  so  long  as  the  body  and 
not  furnished  with  hairs  in  great  numbers,  these  the 
DagB}  and  secondly,  those  which  have  the  tail  very 


long  and  covered  thickly  with  hurs,  forming  a  kind 
of  brush,  such  as  the  Foxes. 

A.  Dogs, 

C,  Familiaris,  Lin.,  Cuv.;  le  Cfuen  Domestique, 
Cuv. ;  Faithful  Dog,  Pen.  Has  the  tail  bending  to 
the  left ;  snout  sharp,  nose  rounded  and  rather  pro- 
minent; body  covered  with  hair;  tail  of  irregular 
length  in  the  different  varieties.  This  animal  is  the 
favourite,  the  companion  and  protector  of  man ;  swif^ 
of  foot  and  endowed  with  an  exquisite  scent,  he  ac- 
companies his  master  to  the  chace,  the  pleasures  of 
which  he  enjoys  as  completely  as  the  hunter  himself. 
Hb  attachment  is  proyerbial,  and  must  be  well  known 
to  the  most  common  observer ;  an  interesting  ex- 
ample of  which  is  related  by  Miss  Benger,  in  her  Life 
of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  ''During  this  mournful 
spectacle  the  little  favourite  Dog,  starting*  from  the 
robes  under  which  he  had  been  concealed,  lavished 
caresses  on  the  insensible  corpse;  and  lyins^  down 
between  the  headless  shoulders,  moaned  piteoualy 
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CAKIS.  whilst  he  licked  the  blood  of  his  murdered  mistress. , 
''Touched  by  this  instance  of  brute  sympathy,  the  exe- 
cutioner suffered  him  to  keep  his  place  ;  even   the 
Earl  of  Kent  showed  the  poor  animal  an  indulgence 
denied  to  the  last  moments  of  Mary  Stuart ;  and  such 
was  the  impression  this  trait  of  animal  fidelity  pro- 
duced in  statesmen  and  courtiers,  who  had  discarded 
all  feith  in  human  attachments^  that  it  was  deemed 
worthy  of  being  honourably  recorded  in  the  official 
accounts  transmitted  to  Lord  Burleigh.    The  Dog  is 
sad  to  have  di^d  in  two  days  after  his  mistress.*'  The 
Dog  is  bom  with  his  eyes  closed,  and  they  do  not 
become  open  till  the  tenth  or  twelfth  day  after  birth. 
The  female,  which  is  called  Bitch,  goes  with  young 
about  sixty  days,  and  pups  six  or  eight  young  ones  ; 
the  animal  arrives  at  its  full  growth  in  two  years,  and 
lives  from  fifteen  to  twenty  years  ;  the  latter  of  which 
period  it  rarely  exceeds. 

Dogs  are  found  wild  in  great  numbers  in  Congo, 
j&thiopia,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  are  red-haired,  lank,  and  have  turned  up 
tails ;  they  are  not  of  any  particular  variety,  but  re- 
semtle  the  Greyhound,  Hound,  &c.  They  are  exceed- 
ingly cunning  and  very  swift,  so  that  they  are  seldom 
taken.  They  hunt  in  packs,  attacking  even  Lions  and 
Tigers,  and  are  very  destructive  to  cattle  and  animals 
of  the  chace.  They  seem  to  have  been  unknown  in 
America  before  that  quarter  of  the  globe  was  visited 
hy  Europeans. 

Biijffbn  has  given  a  very  excellent  description  of  this 
genus,  and  he  considers  all  the  varieties  to  have  de- 
generated from  the  C.  DomesHcuSf  affected  by  climate 
and  other  adventitious  circumstances  ;  we  have  here 
^vided  them  into  six  principal  varieties,  under  each 
of  which  are  placed  those  animals  which  seem  most 
nearly  to  resemble  each  other. 

a  C.  Domesticus,  Ray  j    le  Chien  de  Berger,  Buffi ; 
Shepherds  Dog,  Pen.   Ears  straight,  and  the  tip  of  the 
tail  furnished  with  long  h^irs,  as  is  also  that  of  the 
body;  they  are  sharp-nosed  and  erect ;  and  are  very 
large  and  strong,  more  particularly  in  France  and  the 
Alps,  those  of  JSngland  being  much  smaller.    They 
have  a  remarkable  claw  on  the  hind  legs,   called  the 
dew-daw,  occasionally  also  seen  in  Spaniels,  these  ap- 
pear not  to  have  any  particular  use.  They  are  very  clever 
in  directing  the  course  of  Sheep,  and  in  preventing 
them  from  straying  beyond  proper  bounds  \  and  are 
fireqaently  the  sole  guardians  of  large  flocks  in  the 
grazing  parts  of  this  kingdom.    The  CIden  loup.  Buff. ; 
Pomeranian  or  fVo^  Dog,  Pen. ;  is  the  same  as  the 
Shepherd^s  Dog,   with  the  exception  of  being  larger 
and  more  vigorous.    The  C.  Sibiricus,  Lin.;   Greenland 
Dog,  Bewick ;    seems  also  to  be  the    same  animal 
slightly    varied    by    climate ;    they    are   commonly 
black  and  white ;  are  strong,  nimble,  and  active,  and 
are  harnessed  to  the  sledges  in  which   the  Green- 
landers  make  their  journeys  during  their  long  wjnters. 
The  number  of  Dogs  usually  employed  for  this  pur- 
pose is  five,  yoked  in  couples  with  a  leader )  the  reins 
are  fastened  to  the  collar,  and  in  driving  the  cry  tag- 
i^gf  togtag  turns  them  to  the  right ;  whilst  liougha, 
hougha  directs  them  to  the  left ;  ah,  ah  stops  them, 
ao  ha  makes  them  set  off.    The  driver  carries  a  stick 
ornamented  with  iron   rings,  the  jingling  of  which 
encourages  the  Dogs,  and  when  &ey  are  inattentive 
to  their  duty  he  throws  it  at  them,  and  catches  it  up 
he  passes  by.    The  dexterity  of  the  driver  in  re- 
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guning  the  stick,  is  a  matter  of  considerable  iropor-  CANIS. 
tance,  for  as  soon  as  the  Dogs  find  that  it  is  lost,  they  ^— — 
not  uufrequently  set  off  ot  full  speed,  and  rarely  stop 
till  the  carriage^  is  dashed  to  pieces,  or  themselves 
completely  exhausted.  These  Dogs  are  never  known 
to  lose  their  way,  even  when  their  master  is  unable  to 
guide  them,  from  being  compelled  to  close  his  eyes 
against  the  pitiless  storm.  The  extent  of  ground 
•  over  which  they  will  run  is  almost  incredible  -  they 
have  been  known  in  three  days  and  a  half  to  make  a 
journey  of  270  miles.  When,  from  the  length  of  the 
journey,  it  is  impossible  to  finish  it  in  one  day,  these 
animals  lie  round  their  master,  defend  him  from 
danger,  and  keep  him  warm  through  the  night. 
Blumenbach  considers  the  Dogs  which  are  met  with 
in  the  South  Sea  Islands,  and  which  are  fattened  and 
eaten  by  the  natives,  to  belong  to  this  variety.    < 

/3  C.  Venaticus  Sagax,  Rayj  C.  Sagax,  Lin.;  le 
Chien  courant.  Buff; ;  Hound,  Pen.  Under  this  bead 
may  be  included  three  kinds  of  Dogs,  1 .  C.  Terrarius, 
Caius;  Terrier,  Pen.;  of  these  there  are  two  kinds,  one 
of  which  is  rough,  short-legged,  long-backed,  and 
very  strong ;  of  a  blackish  yellow  or  tan  colo\ir,  mixed 
with  white,  and  known  by  the  name  of  the  Wire-haired 
Terrier;  the  other  sleek  and  well-formed,  with  a 
shorter  body  and  more  lively  ;  it  is  of  a  reddish  brown 
or  bright  black  colour,  with  tanned  legs.  They  have 
a  very  fine  scent,  and  are  usually  employed  in  ousting 
Foxes  from  their  cover;  and  are  very  inimical  to  all 
.  kinds  of  vermin,  for  which  purpose  the  breed  is  kept 
up  with  great  care  by  some  persons.  A  remarkable 
instance  of  the  ability  of  the  Terrier  in  destroying  Rats 
is  at  present  exhibited  in  a  cockpit  at  Westminster, 
in  which  a  Terrier,  named  Billy,  destroys  a  hundred 
Hats  in  less  than  six  minutes.  2.  C.  Lecerarius,  Caius  $ 
U  Braque,  Buff.;  Harrkr,  Pen.  This  variety  is  well 
known,  and  derives  its  name  from  being  employed  in 
hunting  the  Hare  ;  it  is  very  vigorous  and  nimble ; 
its  cry,  when  in  fiiill  pursuit,  is  considered  by  sports- 
men as  extremely  harmonious.  To  this  division 
belong  the  Foxhound,  which  appears  to  be  only  a 
larger  kind,  and  the  Beagle  a  smaller  kind  of  Dog. 
3.  C.  Sanguinarius,  Caius ;  Sleuthounde  of  the  Scots  | 
Bloodhound,  Pen.  This  animal  is  large,  strong, 
muscular,  broad-breasted,  stern -countenanced,  of  a 
deep  tan  colour,  and  generally  marked  with  a  black 
spot  above  each  eye ;  its  scent  is  remarkably  keen,  and 
on  this  account  it  was  formerly  much  employed  in 
finding  out  stolen  game,  and  more  particularly  on  the 
borders  of  England  and  Scotland,  in  tracking  those 
persons  who  might  be  obnoxious  to  their  neighbours 
from  their  predatory  conduct ;  and  it  is  stated  that 
the  only  mode  of  destroying  the  scent  was  by  spilling 
some  fresh  blood  upon  the  track,  on  meeting  with  which 
the  Bloodhound  was  at  fault.  They  are  taller  than 
the  Hound,  are  finely  made,  extremely  swift  and  saga- 
cious, and  are  commonly  of  a  reddish  or  brown 
colour.  They  bark  in  hunting,  and  but  rarely  at  othrir 
times.  They  are  nearly  extinct  in  England  at  pre- 
sent, but  are  said  to  be  kept  in  the  convents  among 
.  the  mountainous  districts  of  Swisserland  ;  and  it  may 
perhaps  be  a  question  whether  tl)e  Dogs  of  St.  Ber- 
nard do  not  belong  to  this  variety.  The  precetling 
are  British  Dogs.  4.  C.  Daknatianus ;  le  Braque  de 
Bengal,  Buf[.',  Dalmatian  Dog,  Ven.  This  Dog  resem- 
bles the  other  Hounds  in  its  size  and  figure  ;  it  is  of 
'  a  white  colour  spotted  with  blacky  and  is  the  Dog 
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CANIS.  which  is  generally  used  as  an  ornament  to  the  coach- 
box in  England,  and  vulgarly  called  the  Danish 
Dog.  5.  C.  rersator,  Caius  ;  le  Basset  Hjambes  torses — 
hjanthes  droUes,  Buff. ;  Turnspit,  Pen.j  is  long-bodied, 
and  has  short  crooked  legs  ;  it  is  spotted  with  black 
on  an  ash  ground.  6.  CAviarius  Aquaticus,  Ray  ;  le 
grand  et  le  petit  Barbet,  Buff.;  Water  Dog,  Pen.  These 
Dogs  have  the  head  large;  the  ears  long  and  pendent; 
limbs  short ;  the  position  of  the  tail  is  almost  hori- 
zontal ;  the  hair  is  long  and  curled  over  the  whole  of 
the  body,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  figure 
of  the  animal ;  it  is  generally  of  a  white  or  ashy- 
white  colour;  the  toes  are  webbed,  and  the- animal  is 
frequently  employed  for  Duck-hunting. 

7  C.  kviarius,  sive  Hispanicus  compestris,  Ray ; 
V Epagneul,  Buff.;  Spaniel,  Pen.  The  Dogs  of  this 
race .  have  the  head  small  and  round ;  the  ears  long 
and  pendent ;  the  legs  short ;  the  hair  of  unequal 
length  on  different  parts  of  the  body,  but  longest 
on  the  ears,  neck,  and  back  of  the  legs.  They  vary 
much  in  size,  and  amongst  them  are  included 
Pointers,  Setters,  King  Charles's  Dogs,  and  the  Shock 
Dog.  1.  C.  Avicularis,  Lin.;  the  Pointer,  Bewick. 
This  Dog  appears  to  be  of  Spanish  origin,  but  the 
breed  has  been  much  improved  in  England,  so  that  It 
will  now  hunt  with  but  little  education  ;  it  is  employed 
for  the  purpose  of  finding  game  in  shooting,  as  is 
also  the  C  Index,  Caius  ;  the  Setter,  Pen.  It  is  said 
that  Robert  Dudley,  Duke  of  Northumberland,  was 
the  first  who  broke  a  Setting  Dog  to  the  net.  2.  C, 
Brevipilis,  Lin,;  le  Gredin,  Buff.;  Kir^  Charleses  Dog, 
Pen.  This  beautiftd  little  animal  derives  its  name  from 
having  been  the  companion  of  Charles  II.,who  rarely 
walked  out  without  being  accompanied  by  several  of 
these  little  Spaniels.  They  are  the  same  Dogs  which 
are  known  by  the  name  of  the  Marlborough  Breed, 
having  been  kept  with  great  care  by  that  family  for 
many  years,  and  not  allowed  to  be  parted  from ;  of 
late  however  they  have  become  more  common  ;  it  is 
Tery  remarkable  for  having  the  palate  completely 
black ;  it  has  long  ears  ;  the  hair  long  and  sleek,  and 
marked  with  reddish  brown  spots  on  a  white  ground. 
The  P^ame  of  Bufibn  seems  to  be  the  same  animal, 
but  is  black  generally,  with  reddish  legs,  and  a  red 
spot  above  the  eyes.  3.  C.  MeUtmus,  Lin. ;  2e  Chien  du 
Matte  ou  Bickon,  Buff.;  Shock  Dog,  Pen.  This  is  a 
little  Dog  completely  covered  with  hair ;  it  is  the 
Dog  which  was  formerly  used  as  a  lap  Dog  by  the 
ladies.  A  variety  of  it  is  the  Lion  Dog,  so  called  from 
having  the  anterior  half  of  the  body  covered  with  long 
hair,  whilst  the  hind  part  is  quite  bare,  excepting  a 
tuft  upon  the  tail.  The  Spaniel  Gentle  or  Comforter, 
against  which  Holinshed  was  so  severe,  on  account  of 
the  fondness  of  the  ladies  of  his  time  to  it,  must  also 
be  attached  to  this  division. 

B  C  Grains  Hibemicas,  Ray ;  le  Matin,  Buff. ;  Irish 
Greyhound,  Pen.  This  animal  is  now  very  rare  ;  it  is 
the  largest  of  the  species,  standing  about  three  feet  in 
height ;  the  head  is  long,  and  the  forehead  broad ;  the 
ears  short  and  demipendent ;  the  legs  long,  very  large, 
and  powerful ;  the  body  large  and  of  proportionate 
size  with  the  other  parts  of  the  animal  without  being 
fJBit;  its  general  colour  is  white  or  crimson.  Its 
aspect  is  mild,  and  it  is  tractable  and  good  tem- 
pered ;  of  great  strength,  and  seizing  its  prey  by  the 
back  shakes  it  to  death.  It  was  formerly  employed  in 
hunting  Wolves>  but  is  not  now  fit  for  any  sporting 


purpose  in  this  country.  Degetierate  from  this  aninud, 
Buffon  believes  the  following  to  be,    1.  C.  yen4sticus 
Graius,  Ray ;  le  Levrier,  Buff;  Greyhotmd,  Pen.;  which 
seems  to  differ  from  the  last  named  merely  in  being 
more  elegantly  shaped ;  the  head  is  longer  m  propor- 
tion ;  the  forehead  more  arched ;  the  muzzle  sharper ; 
the  ears  short  and  straight ;  and  the  tail  very  long ; 
the  body  and  limbs  remarkably  light.  It  is  the  fleetest 
of  all  Dogs,  and  hunts  by  sight.     A  smaller  and  more 
elegant  aninuil  of  the  same  kind  is  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Italian  Greyhound,  of  which  the  hair  is 
very  smooth.    And  another,  the  Oriental  Greyhound, 
is  distinguished  by  the  very  long  hairs  with  which  its 
tail  is  furnished,  and  by  its  long  pendulous  ears.    The 
C.  AgastBua,  Caius ;  Gazehound,  Pen.;  which  is  now  lost, 
seems  to  have  been  nearly  allied  to  the  Greyhound. 
2.  C.  Masdwis,  Ray;    le  Dogue  de  forte  race.  Buff.; 
Mastiff,  Pen.   This  is  a  Dog  of  very  large  size,  and 
barks  very  loud ;    it  is  strong  and  thick  made ;   its 
head  large,  and  it  has  great  pendulous  tips ;  it  has  a 
fine  countenance,  and  is  generally  believed  to  be  indi- 
genous to  England ;  its  hair  is  close,  except  on  the 
back  part  of  the  thighs  and  tail,  where  it  is  longer  ; 
the  lips,  nose,  and  outsides  of  the  ears  are  black,  the 
rest  of  the  body  is  of  a  pale  dun  colour.    The  Mastiffs 
of  England  were  in  great  repute  even  so  early  as  the 
time  at  which  the   country  was  under  the  Roman 
Government ;  and  an  officer,  cajiled  Procurator  CytiegU, 
was  appointed  to  look  after  their  breeding  and  send 
the  finest  Dogs  to  Rome,  for  exhibition  in  the  cofn-> 
bats  of  animals  at  the  Circus.      Stow,  In  his  Annah, 
gives  a  curious  description  of  a  contest  between  three 
Mastifis  and  a  Lion,  before  James  I.,  of  which  the 
following  is  the  account :  "  One  of  the  Dogs  being 
put  into  the  den,  was  soon  disabled  by  the  Lion,  which 
took  it  by  the  head  and  neck  and  dragged  it  about  ^ 
another  Dog  was  then  let  loose  and  served  in  the  same 
manner  ;  but  the  third  being  put  in,  it  immediately 
seized  the  Lion  by  the  lip  and  held  him  for  a  consider- 
able time,  till  being  severely  torn  by  his  claws,  he  was 
obliged  to  quit  his  hold  ;  and  the  Lion,  greatly  ex- 
hausted in  the  conflict,  refused  to  renew  the  engage- 
ment ;  but  taking  a  sudden  leap  over  the  Dogs,  flov 
into  the  interior  part  of  his  den.    Two  of  the  Dogs 
soon  died  of  their  wounds ;  the  last  survived,  and  was 
taken  great  care  of  by  the  King's  son  ;  who  said,  he 
that  had  fought  with  the  king  of  beasts  should  never 
after  fight  with  any  inferior  creature." 

e  C.  Molossusy  Lin.,  Blumenb. ;  leDogue,  Buff.  ;  Bull 
Dog,  Pen.  This  animal  is  perhaps  one  of  the  fiercest 
and  of  the  greatest  courage  in  the  creation ;  it  does 
not  stand  very  high,  but  is  very  strong  and  muscular  j 
its  nose  is  short,  snd  the  under  jaw  is  longer  than  the 
upper,  giving  it  a  very  savage  appearance ;  it  is  very- 
cruel,  and  often  bites  before  it  barks.  Its  courage  ia 
seizing  the  Bull,  which  it  always  endeavours  to  do,  by 
darting  at  his  muzzle,  or  pinning  him,  as  it  is  techni- 
cally called,  is  well  known,  and  was  celebrated  by 
Claudian  in  the  line 


:  •» 


"  Magnaq\ie  taurDrum  fracturi  colla  BritumL 

It  was  formerly  very  common  in  England,  to  whicH 
country  it  seems  to  have  peculiarly  belonged,  but 
since  the  inhuman  sport  of  Bull-baiting  has  gone  out 
of  fashion,  its  numbers  have  very  much  diminished. 
A  remarkable  instance  of  the  courage  of  this  anincta.1 
is  given  by  Dr.  Goldsmith,  though  the  cruelty  of  tlie 
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^ff&  owner  of  tlie  Bog  caunot  be  too  highly  nSprobated. 
"  Some  years  ago,"  says  the  Dr.,  "  at  a  Bull-baiting 
ia  the  north  of  England,  when  that  barbarous  custom 
was  very  common,  a  young  man,  confident   of  the 
courage  of  his  Dog,  laid  some  trifling  wager  that  he 
would  at  separate  times  cut  off  all  the  four  feet  of  his 
Dog,  and  that  after  every  amputation  it  would  attack 
the  Bull.    The  cruel  experiment  was  tried,  and  the 
Dog  continncd  to  seize  the  Bull  as  eagerly  as  if  he  had 
been  perfectly  whole  !"     The  Bull  Dog  seems  to  be 
the  parent  of  two  other  kinds  of  Dogs.     1 .  C.  Fricatar, 
UiL  i  le  Dogiuh,  Buff. ;  Pug  Dog,  Pen.      This  little 
snarling  Cur  is  a  miniature  of  the  Bull  Dog,  it  is  of  a 
don  ooloar,  witli  a  black  snout,  and  generally  carries  its 
tail  curled  over  its  back.  ^.  C.  Mgyptm$,  Lin. ;  he  Chien 
Twrc,  Buff.  3  Naked  Dog,  Pen.    This  Dog  has  no  hair 
but  on  the  face,  the  rest  of  his  body  is  usually  yellow 
sDd  Uack,  like  the  skin  of  the  Negroes.  The  Roquet  of 
Buffon  is  nothing  more  than  a  mongrel  of  the  Pi^  and 
tbe  IitUe  Danish  Dog. 

t  C  Terra  Nova,  Blumenb. ;  Newfoundland  Dog, 
Bewick.  This  Dag  is  known  by  its  height,  standing 
between  two  and  three  feet  from  the  ground  ^  his 
hair  long  and  silky,  and  his  tail  covered  with  long  hair, 
and  generally  curled  over  his  back ;  his  coat  black  and 
white ;  bat  the  most  remarkable  circumstance  aboat 
him  is,  that  the  spaces  between  bis  toes  are  completely 
webbed  so  as  to  render  him  an  excellent  swimmer.  These 
dogs  are  very  tractable,  are  easily  taiight,  and  are  very 
aagacions,  of  which  the  foOowing,  though  a  good 
example,  ia  by  no  means  an  uncommon  one.  In  the 
sunmer  of  J7d2,  a  gentleman  went  to  Portsmouth 
for  the  benefit  of  sea-bathing.  He  was  conducted  in 
one  of  the  machines  into  the  water  ;  but  being  unac- 
quainted with  the  steepness  of  the  shore,  and  unable 
to  swim,  he  found  himself,  the  instant  he  quitted  the 
machine,  nearly  out  of  his  depth.  The  state  of  alarm 
into  which  he  was  thrown,  increased  his  danger ;  and 
tuinoticed  by  the  person  who  attended  the  machine, 
he  unavoidably  would  have  been  drowned,  had  not 
a  large  Newfoundland  Dog,  which  by  accident  was 
standing  on  the  shore  and  observed  his  distress, 
plunged  in  to  his  assistance.  The  Dog  seized  him  by  the 
hair  and  conducted  him  safely  to  land.  The  gentle- 
man afterwards  purchased  the  Dog  at  a  high  price ; 
and  preserved  him  as  a  treasure  of  equal  value  to  his 
whole  fortune.  Bingley*s  Animal  Biography,  In  the 
Islanil  of  Newfoundland  and  in  Canada,these  Dogs  are 
employed  for  draught,  being  harnessed  to  sledges  or 
small  carts,  and  frequently  perform  their  task  without 
a  driver  ;  aa  soon  as  they  have  delivered  their  load, 
they  return  home,  and  are  rewarded  with  some  dried 
fish,  of  which  they  are  very  fond. 

Such  then  is  a  general  description  of  the  Dog  tribe, 
but  from  the  free  intercourse  which  the  different  va- 
rieties have  with  each  other,  a  multitude  of  mongrels 
of  all  kiuds  are  produced,  which  defy  description. 

C.  Lupus,  Lin.,  Cuv. ;  le  Loup,  Buff,  j  IVolf,  Pen. 
Taller  than  a  large  Greyhound)  head  long;  nose 
pointed j  ears  erect  and  sharp;  tail  straight  and 
ahaggy,  its  tip  black ;  legs  long,  and  the  fore  legs 
jxiarked  with  a  black  stripe  ;  hair  longish,  of  a  greyish 
yellow  colour,  and  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  globe 
becoming  whitish  during  the  winter.  It  inhabits  the 
contineQts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  and  was  for- 
merly very  common  in  England  and  Ireland,  but  is  now 
completely  extirpated^  the  last  having  been  killed  in 


Ireland  in  1710.  This  is  a  cruel  cowardly  animal,  ex-  CANIS. 
cept  when  pressed  by  hunger,  when  it  wiU  attack  even 
men ;  at  other  times  he  flies  from  them,  and  preys 
upon  animals  and  dn  carrion.  At  times  they  are  said 
to  disinter  bodies,  and  from  their  having  been  seen  en- 
gaged in  this  way,  arose  amongst  the  French  peasants 
the  stories  of  the  Loup  Garou,  and  of  the  Were  Wulf 
of  the  Saxons.  They  are  exceeding  inimical  to  Dogs 
and  bite  very  hard.  When  hunted,  it  is  usual  to  protect 
the  Dogs  necks  with  collars  armed  with  iron  spikes. 

C.  Lycaon,  Lin.;  le  Loup  noir.  Buff.;  Black  Wolf, 
This  differs  but  little  from  the  preceding,  except  in  the 
colour  of  the  fur,  which  is  completely  black«  Pennant 
considers  it  a  variety  of  the  C.  Lupus,  It  is  a  native 
of  Europe. 

C.  Mexicanus,  Lin. ;  le  Lovp  de  Meonque,  Buff. ;  Mex" 
icon  Wolf,  Pen.  Head  and  jaws  very  large,  as  are  also 
the  teeth ;  upper  lip  furnished  with  very  strong  bris- 
tles ;  of  a  greyish  white  colour ;  ears  erect ;  striped 
with  transverse  dusky  lines,  as  is  also  the  body ;  legs 
and  feet  striped  with  black.  It  is  occasionally  found . 
white.    Inhabits  the  hottest  parts  of  Mexico. 

C.  Ruber,  le  Loup  Rouge,  Cuv. ;  Red  Wolf  Of  a  fine 
cinnamon  red  colour,  with  a  short  black  mane,  extend- 
ing along  the  whole  length  of  the  bacL  It  inhabits 
the  marshy  parts  of  America. 

C.  Aureus,  Lin. ;  le  Loup  dordou  le  Chacal,  Schreb. ; . 
Sckakal,  Pen. ;  JackaL  This  animal  is  very  similar 
in  shape  to  the  Wolf,  but  not  so  large  ;  the  head  is  of 
a  fox  red  colour,  intermixed  with  ash  grey  hairs,  each 
(^  which  has  a  blackish  ring  and  tip  ;  ^e  upper  lip 
and  throat  white ;  the  whiskers  black ;  ears  reddish 
externally,  and  white  within ;  the  outsides  of  the 
shoulders  and  thighs  fox  red,  their  insides  and  the 
belly  of  a  reddish  yellow ;  the  tail  straight  and  more 
hairy  than  that  of  the  Wolf,  and  of  a  greyish  yellow  ; 
the  tips  of  the  long  hairs  being  dark,  give  parts  of  the 
body  a  dusky  hue  ;  the  hairs  are  coarse,  and  beneath 
them  is  found  a  kind  of  woolly  fur  of  a  grey  colour. 
The  tongue  has  on  either  side  a  row  of  small  warty 
-prominences.  It  inhabits  the  warm  parts  of  Asia  and 
Africa,  hunts  in  packs  in  full  cry,  from  night  to  morn- 
ing, and  carries  off  sheep  and  poultry ;  will  prey  on 
carrion  and  even  upon  roots,  when  much  pressed  by 
hunger.  Its  bark  is  a  kind  of  howl.  When  taken  young 
it  is  easily  tamed,  and  even  when  wild  it  readily  as- 
sociates with  Dogs.  It  burrows  in  the  earth  and  lies 
quietly  there  during  the  day  ;  then  sallies  out  from  its 
holes  at  night,  and  hunts  by  scent.  It  is  vulgarly 
called  the  Lions  Provider,  but  all  the  use  it  seems  to 
be  to  the  Lion  is  that  of  disturbing  the  more  timid 
inhabitants  of  the  forest,  whilst  he  being  on  the  watch 
seizes  such  as  he  may  choose. 

There  has  been  much  dispute  whether  the  Dog  and 
Jackal  are  not  of  the  same  species,  and  the  readiness 
with  which  they  hove  intercourse  with  one  another, 
seems  rather  to  favour  the  opinion.  The  same  notion 
has  also  been  held  with  respect  to  the  W^olf  and  the 
Dog,  but  naturalists  have  determined  that  they  are 
three  distinct  species. 

B.  Foxes, 

C.  Vulpes,  Lin.;  le Renard ordinaire.  Buff.;  Fox,Ven, 
This  mischievous  animal  is  found  in  almost  every  part 
of  the  world  ;  it  has  a  sharp  nose,  broad  head,  the 
front  of  which  is  flat;  lively  eyes  of  the  nocturnal 
kind ;  body  long^  of  a  yellowish  red  colour,  but  subject 
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CANIS.    to  great  variety  on  that  point  -,  tail  straight,  nearly  as 
long  as  the  body,  and  very  bushy,  tipt  with  white. 
I    In  England  there  are  three  varieties,  the  Greyhound, 
the  Mastiff,  and  the  Cur  Fox ;  these  differ  but  little, 
except  in  size  and  some  trifling  variety  of  colour.  The 
Cur  fox  is  considered  by  f^ennant,  to  be  the  same  as 
the  C.Alopex  of  Linnsus.     The  other  varieties  are, 
the  Cross  Fox,  which  inhabits  the  northern  parts  of  the 
globe,  and  is  known  by  a  black  stripe  across  the  shoul- 
ders, and  another  extended  along  the  back ;  the  Brant 
Fox,  from  Pennsylvania,  an  animal  about  half  the  size 
of  the  common  Fox,  having  the  under  part  of  the  tail 
black,  and  the  whole  coat  much  marked  with  ash- 
coloured  hair,  amongst  the  red.    The  Karagan,  from 
Tatary,  the  general  colour  of  which  is  that  of  the 
Wolf,  with  a  black  spot  behind  the  whiskers,  at  the 
base   of  the   exterior  edges  of  the   ears ;   and   also 
between  the  shoulders ;  the  throat  and  belly  of  a  deep 
grey.    The    Corsac  Fox,  from   the  Crimea,  with  soft 
downy  hair,  colour  tawny  in  summer,  grey  in  winter; 
tip  and  base  of  tail  black.   The  Fox  is  very  destructive 
to  po'ultry  and  game  ;  it  is  very  crafty,  when  it  has 
killed  more  than  it  can  eat  it  will  carry  it  away,  and 
bide  it  in  the  earth  till  it  has  need  of  it.   It  has  a  very 
strong  smell,  and  makes  use  of  this  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  the  Badger  out  of  his  hole,  which  it  then  ap- 
propriates to  its  own  use,  and  enlarges.  It  is  also  very 
fond  of  grapes,  and  does  an  immense  deal  of  mischief 
in  those  countries  where  there  are  vineyards.    Pennant 
seems  to  think,  that  they  were  Jackals  and  not  Foxes 
which  Samson  employed  to  destroy  the  corn  of  the 
Philistines,  as  the  latter  are  not  gregarious,  whilst 
the  Jackal  is  found  in  large  herds,  and  in  the  very 
neighbourhood  of  Gaza. 

C.  Gnereo  Argenteus,  Lin.  5  le  Renard  tricolor  d^Ame^ 
rique.  Buff.  3  Fulvous  Necked  Fox,  Shaw ;  ash-coloured 
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on  the  back,  and  white  beneath ;  a  cinnamon,  red  stripe    CANis. 
extending  along  the  flanks ;  about  the  ears  and  sides 
of  the  neck  a  yellowish  red  patch.     It  inhabits  North 
America,  according  to  Schreber,  but  Cuvier  says  it  is 
found  in  all  the  warm  parts  of  that  continent. 

C  Niger,  Cuv.  j  le  Renard  argent^  ou  noir,  Schreb. ; 
Black  Fox.  This  animal  resembles  the  common  Fox, 
it  is  black,  with  the  points  of  the  hairs  tipped  with 
white,  except  on  the  ears,  shoulders,  and  tail,  which 
are  entirely  black ;  the  tip  of  the  tail  white.  It  is  a 
native  of  North  America. 

C.  Lagopus,  Lin.;  le  Renard  bleu  ou  Latis,  Schreb. ; 
Arctic  Fox,  Pen.  Has  short  rounded  ears  almost  hid  in 
fur ;  hair  very  soft,  and  of  a  cinereous  colour,  often 
quite  white  in  winter,  and  longer  during  that  season 
than  in  summer;  tail  shorter  and  more  bushy  than  that 
of  the  common  Fox.  It  is  found  in  Siberia.  The  fur 
of  this  a^imal,  as  well  as  of  the  black  Fox,  is  considered 
very  valuable. 

C.  Mesomelas,  Lin. ;  le  Renard  du  Cap,  Schreb.;  Cape 
Fox.  Yellow  on  the  flanks ;  black  on  the  back  mixed 
with  white,  and  growing  darker  as  it  passes  backwards 
to  terminate  in  a  point ;  taif  bushy,  and  of  a  yeliowisb 
brown.  Inhabits  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

The  C  Zerda,  of  Pen.,  or  the  Fennek  of  Bruce,  may 
be  noticed  as  perhaps  belonging  to  this  genus,  but  it 
is  imposaible  to  give  it  any  proper  place,  as  but  little 
is  known  about  it. 

These  are  the  principal  species  of  the  genms  Cants, 
there  are  some  others,  however,  which  are  less  impor- 
tant, and  for  which  the  reader  must  see  Hay,  Synopsis 
Quadrupedum ;  Linnaei  Systema  Nature  \  Pennant's 
British  Zoology  and  History  of  Quadrupeds  $  Cuvier^ 
Rhgne  Animal ;    Bewick's  History  of  Quadrupeds, 


Canis  Major,  in  Astronomy,  a  constellation  of  the 
southern  hemisphere,  a  little  to  the  west  of  the  feet  of 
Orion.  Flamstead  has  catalogued  thirty-one  stars 
belonging  to  it,  of  which  Sirius  in  the  mouth  is  the 
brightest  amongst  all  the  fixed  stars.  Its  name  is 
derived  from  awo  rod  aeaqp^vai :  because  the  light 
may  be  supposed  to  flow  from  the  gaping  and  panting 
of  the  dog,  or  as  Aratus  has  given  it, 

*0^ia  aeipaci'  koa  fiiv  KoKiova*   uvOpwiroi 
'Setpioy. 

A  second  star  of  considerable  brightness  on  the 
head  is  called  Isis.  These  situations  are  assigned  to 
him  by  most  Astronomers,  but  are  reversed  by  Hygi- 
mis,  (Poet,  Ast.  xxxv.)  The  mythological  legend 
assigns  two  origins  to  this  constellation  :  according  to 
one  it  was  a  dog  of  Orion  transferred  to  the  skies  in 
order  to  enable  its  master  to  follow  his  favourite 
diversion  :  according  to  the  other  it  was  Moarea  the 
dog  of  Icarius  and  Erigone ;  a  translation  which  Lucian 
has  sarcastically  objected  against  Bacchus,  (Gewi/  ck,) 

Canis  Minor,  or  Antecanis,  has  the  same  legend 
attached  to  it  It  rises  before  Canis  Major,  and  has 
fourteen  stara  assigned  to  it  by  Flamstead,  of  which 
the  brightest  is  Procyon,  (wpoicvu>v.) 

To  the  heliacal  rising  and  setting  of  these  constel- 


lations, an  extraordinary  influence  was  ascribed  by  the 
ancients ;  and  the  period  still  termed  Dog  days  was 
supposed  to  be  regelated  by  it.     The  classical  writers 
abound  with  vivid  descriptions  of  the  effects  produced 
by  this  phenomenon ;  and  few  have  embraced  more 
wonders   in  a  short   compass   than  Pliny.      Fervent 
maria  exoriente  eo,  fluctuant  in  ceUis  vina,  moventurstagna, 
Orygem   appellat  AEgyptus  feram  quam  in  exortu  ejus 
contra  stare  et  contueri  tradU  ac  velut  adorare  cum  ster^ 
nuerit.     Canes  quidem  toto  eospatio  maxime  inrabiem  €igi 
non  est  dubium,  ii.  40.    The  duration  of  these  days  was 
long  a  matter  of  dispute,  some  counting  thirty,  some 
thirty-four,  others  forty,  (Kepler,  Epit.  Ast.)     In  the 
Roman  calendar  the  heliacal  rising  took  place  in  the 
month  of  July,  and  some  excuse  appears  due  to  the 
ancients,  for  referring  the  effects  of  the  hottest  time 
of  the  year  to  the  star  then  predominating.    But  the 
precession  of  the  equinoxes  has  transferred  it  with  us 
to  a  later  and  a  cooler  season,  August  15  :  although  our 
almanacks  still  sagaciously  note  the  commencement  of 
the  Dog  days  on  the  third  of  July,  and  their  close  on  the 
eleventh  of  August.    The  Egyptian  and  Ethiopian  year 
was  computed  from  this  heliacal  rising,  and  hence    is 
sometimes  called  the  Canicular  or  the  Sothic  year,  from 
Sot  his,  the  napie  which  they  gave  to  Sirius.  Their  mode  of 
computation  did  not  arise  from  the  peculiar  brightness 
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CiMS   of  this  star,  but  rather  becande  the  OTerflowing  of 

UJJOR.  the  Nile  was  observed  to  take  place  at  the  same  season } 

-     thout  the  summer  solstice.    The  colour  and  aspect  of 

torai  ^^^  g^^  furnished  this  superstitious  people  with  various 

omens.    For  an  account  of  the  Sothiacal  or  Canicular 

period,  the  reader  may  turn  to  Hale*s  Anabfiis  of  Chro* 

nologyt  i.  14,  where  is  afforded  a  curious  reconciliation 

idth  truth  of  a  passage  in  Herodotus,  which  other 

miters  of  sufficiently   profound   learning  have  been 

accustomed  to  dismiss  contemptuously  as  a  fable. 

CANISTER,  n.  Lat.  canisirum,  so  called  because 
made  (originally)  of  split  canes  or  reeds.  See  Vossius. 

— •  Her  princely  guest 

Was  next  her  side,  in  order  sate  the  rest,  ^ 
Then  coMnisiert  with  bread  arc  heap'd  on  high  ; 
Th'  attendants  water  for  their  hands  supply. 

Jhyden.     Virgil^  JEneid,  1. 

Here  loarei  in  etmittert  are  pil'd  on  high. 
And  there  in  flames  the  slaughtered  Tictima  fly. 

Popt,     Thebai*  of  Statius,  book  u 


CA'NKER,  V. 
Ca'nkbb,  n. 
Ca^nkebed,  adj, 

Ci^NKERSDLY, 

Ca^nkbblikk,  adj, 

CjJsKEfiOVHt  adj. 

Ca'nkbbv,  adj. 

Ca'ncabdness, 

Ca'nkeb-bit, 

Ca^nxbb-bi«oom, 

Ca^nkxb-batbn, 

CaVkeb-hole, 

Ca'mkeb-wobm. 


Canker  is  .  cancer  differently 
written  j  and  so  written  much 
more-variously  applied.  Malum 
inwiedicabile,  cancer,  Ovid,  Meto- 
morphoses,  ii.  895^  is  rendered 
cancer  by  Addison,  and  canker  by 
>>Sandys.  (See  Canceb.)  Canker  is 
applied 

To  any  thing  that  eats,  gnaws, 
corrodes,  consumes,  devours,  or 
destroys. . 

To  any  thing  that  has  the 
malignant,  corrupt,  infectious, 
viralent,  euvenomed  qualities  of  a  cancer.  Grose 
sajs  that  in  Gloucestershire  a  poisonous  fungus  resem- 
bling a  mushroom  is  called  canker ;  in  some  counties 
the  caterpillar;  in  Devonshire  the  dog-rose,  the 
onjker-rose  ;  and  in  the  North,  canker  dj  Scotch,  can^ 
hert,  is  cross,  ill-conditioned. 

Feriloos  18  the  eanJker,  that  catcheth  the  hone. 
To  late  commeth  the  medicine,  if  thou  let  the  sore. 
By  long  continuance  encrease  more  and  more. 

Sir  Thomas  More,     Worket,  fol.  24. 

Hiat  which  is  left  of  the  palmer  worme  hathe  the  grashopper 
eaten,  tnd  the  residue  of  the  grashopper  hathe  the  canker  worme 
ttten,  and  the  residue  of  the  canker-wortne  hathe  the  caterpiller 
etten.  Geneva  Bible,  1561.    Joel,  ch.  L  v.  4. 

What  a  eankard  mynd  this  heretike  hath,  there  can  I  trowc  no 
msa  doabte  that  heareth  what  foolish  gaudes  he  deuiseth  ypon  it 
of  his  own  frmnticke  head. 

Sir  Tkomat  More.     Worket,  fol.  393. 

Farewell  a  payre  of  hellyvhe  impea 

of  eankred  Sathan's  race  : 
For  3ron  are  enmies  vnto  God, 

and  his  in  eury  place. 

Drant,  on  Horace,  Saiyre  6. 

It  is  now  hy  y«  eagre  dulce  sauce  of  the  paraphrase  made  more 
liqnide  to  runne  pleasauntly  in  the  mouth  of  any  man  whiche  is 
not  to  muche  infected  with  indurate  blindness  of  herte,  wiUi 
Bulicbus  cancardnes,  and  with  to  muche  pemerse  ]udgm£t. 

UdalL    Prtface  to  Jjike. 

And,  as  with  age,  his  body  ougUer  growes. 

So  Ids  mind  eankert,     Shakapeare,    Tempett^  fol.  15. 

CauUs  breake  forth,  enuie  rouz*d  vp  from  hell, 
Creepes  into  false  King  Philip's  eankred  brest. 
Who  with  old  hate  of  mv  good  hap  possest. 
Doth  by  his  plots  the  Austrian  Duke  excite. 
To  ioyne  with  him  to  worke  rs  all  dispight. 

Mirrourfor  Magistrates,  fol.  671* 


And  as  a  canker,  slighting  helplesse  arts. 
Creeps  from  th*  infected  to  the  sounder  parts : 
So  by  degrees  the  winter  of  wan  death 
Congeales  the  path  of  life  and  stops  her  breath. 

Sandys.    Ovid,  Metamorpkoses,  book  ii« 

The  Earl  of  Warwlcke  was  a  pransing  courser, 
The  hauty  heart  of  his  could  beare  no  mate  : 

Our  wealth  through  him  waxt  many  a  time  the  worser. 
So  cankardly  he  had  our  kin  in  hate. 

Mirrour/or  Magistrates,  fol.  401. 

It  [dissimulation]  causeth  hem  turoe  tyrant  to  his  owne. 

And  to  his  state  workes  swift  confusion, 

Aboue  his  cedars  top  it  high  doth  shoot. 

And  canker-tike  dcuoures  it  to  the  root.  Jd.  lb.  fol.  704. 

Edo.  Know  my  name  is  lost 

By  treasons  tooth :  bare-gnawne,  and  canker-bit, 

Vet  am  I  noble  as  the  aduersary 

1  come  to  cope.  Skakspeare.    Lear,  fol.  307. 

The  canker-blooms  have  full  as  deep  a  dye 

As  the  perfumed  tincture  of  the  roses. 
Hang  on  such  thornes,  and  play  as  wantonly. 

When  summer's  breath  their  masked  buds  discloses. 

/i/.     Sonnets,  son.  liv« 

When  on  an  old  tree,  under  which  ere  now 
He  many  a  merry  roundelay  had  sung,  . 

Upon  a  leafless  canker-eaten  bough, 

His  well  tun'd  bag-pipe  carelessly  he  hung. 

Drayton.     Tke  Tenth  Eclogue, 

His  chamber  all  was  hang'd  about  with  rollcs 
And  old  records  from  auncient  times  deriu'd. 
Some  made  in  books,  some  in  long  parchment  scroles. 
That  were  all  worm-eaten,  and  full  of  canker-holes, 

Spenser.    Faerie  Queene,  book  ii.  can.  9.  St.  57. 

Who  doth  to  sloth  his  younger  dales  ingage, 
For  fond  delight,  he  clips  the  wings  of  fame ; 
For  sloth,  the  canker-worme  of  honours  badge. 
Fame's  fethered  wings  doth  fret. 

Mirrour  for  Magistrates,  fol.  572. 

First  take  the  glass,  the  god  replies ; 
Man  views  the  world  with  partial  eyes. 
Good  gods !  exclaims  the  startled  wight, 
Defend  me  from  thu  hideous  sight  I 
Corruption  with  corrosive  smart, 
Lin  cankering  on  his  guilty  heart. 

Gay.     Fable  7.  part  ii. 

The  adrancement  to  office  of  persons  only  for  excelling  in  those 
qualities  [virtue  and  learning]  prevents  the  cankers  of  envy  and 
faction,  that  corrupt  and  destroy  so  many  other  governments. 

Temple.     Of  Heroick  Virtue. 


CANKER. 

CAN. 
NABIS. 


Outrageous  mix'd  with  these 


Another  species  of  tyrannic  rule. 

Unknown  before,  whose  canerous  shackles  sei^'d 

Th'  envenom'd  soul. 

Tkomso^.    Liberty,  part  iv.  v.  50. 

Thus  blest  with  all  that  commerce  could  supply,^ 
America  regards  with  jealous  eye 
And  cankered  heart,  the  parent,  who  so  late 
Had  snatch'd  her  gasping  from  the  jaws  of  fate. 

Falconer,     The  Demagogue. 

But,  love  had  like  the  canker-worm, 

Consum'd  her  early  prime  : 
The  rose  grew  pale,  and  left  her  cheek  ; 

She  dy^  before  her  time. 

Mallet.     William  and  Margearet.     , 

CANNA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  Monandria, 
order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Cunnea.  Generic 
character :  calyx  three-leaved  j  corolla  six-parted, 
erect ;  nectary  two-parted,  revolute  j  style  lanceo- 
late, adhering  to  the  corolla. 

This  genus  contains  fifteen  species,  natives  of  both 
Indies,  they  are  beautiful  plants,  and  easily  cultivated ; 
.    CANNABIS^  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  Dioecia, 
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CAN'  order  Pentandria,  natural  order  Utrice€S.  Generic 
IxlABIS.  character  :  Male  flower ,  calyx  five-parted ;  corolla 
CANNE  ^'^^^  i  Female  flower,  calyx  ooe-leavedj  entire^  widely 
gaping ;  corolla  none  j  styles  two ',  nut  two-valved, 
enclosed  in  the  calyx. 

C.  saliva,  Hemp,  the  only  species  known^  is  a  native 
of  Persia,  but  universally  cultivated  on  account  of  its 
useful  qualities  in  this  island,  the  fenny  counties  are 
most  favourable  to  its  growth. 

CANNiE,  a  sihall  town  in  the  Kingdom  of  Naples, 
and  the  Province  of  Hari.  It  stands  near  the  river 
Ofa^to,  (the  former  Aufidus,}  and  only  a  short  distance 
from  the  site  of  the  ancient  town  of  the  same  name^ 
which  was  rendered  so  celebrated  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  by  the  victory  gained  there  by  Hannibal,  917 
years  before  the  Christian  era.  The  field  of  battle 
is  still  known  by  the  name  of  II  Campo  di  Saf^ue,  the 
'^  Field  of  Blood.*'  The  present  town  is  about  five 
miles  north-east  of  Canosa. 

CANNANORE,  (Canfira,  Candr,  or  Cdla-ndda,)  a 
town  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  in  lat.  11^  52'  N.  and 
long.  75°  27'  E.  It  is  protected  by  a  fortress^  placed  on 
a  point  which  forms  the  small  bay,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  the  town  stands.  This  fortress  has  been  strength- 
ened by  some  European  works  since  it  came  into  the 
East  India  Company's  possession.  The  territory  annexed 
to  the  town  extends  about  two  miles  from  the  walls 
of  the  fort.  The  soil  is  uneven  and  stony,  but  every 
where  susceptible  of  cultivation,  with  fallows  at 
proper  intervals.  The  town  is  one  of  the  best  built  on 
this  coast ;  it  is  principally  inhabited  by  Mohamme- 
dans of  that  class  called  M&pill&,  (Moplay,)  the  re^ 
puted  descendants  of  emigrants  from  Arabia,  in  the 
seventh  century,  {As.  Res.  v.  10.)  A  considerable  trade 
is  carried  on  with  Surat,  Arabia,  Sumatra,  and  Bengal  j 
and  horses,  piece-goods,  sugar,  opium,  silk,  benzoin, 
and  camphor  are  imported  j  pej^r,  cardamoms, 
sandal- wood,  coir,  (rope  of  cocoa-nut  fibres,)  and  shark 
fins,  are  the  principal  exports.  This  town,  as  most  of 
those  on  this^  coast,  probably  owes  its  origin  to  the 
Mohammedan  traders.  It  was  anciently  dependent  on 
the  Chcrical  R^jk,  but  became  virtually  a  possession 
of  the  Portuguese  early  in  the  sixteenth  century.  It 
parsed  with  the  greater  part  of  their  establishments 
into  the  hands  of  the  Dutch,  and  was  sold  by  them  to 
the  ancestors  of  the  present  Sovereign  :  a  bibC  or  lady, 
for  the  succession,  according  to  the  singular  practice 
of  the  Ndyer*s,  goes  entirely  in  the  female  line.  She 
pays  an  annual  revenue  of  14,000  rupees,  (^1250.)  to 
the  British  Government,  which  also  receives  the  cus- 
toms collected  in  the  ports.  One  of  her  titles  is  AH 
'Rk}k,  "  Sovereign  of  the  sea,"  in  consequence  of  the 
maritime  possessions  of  her  fiimily,  which  has  long 
possessed  theLaccadive  Islands  -,  but  cocoa-nuts,  betle- 
nuts,  and  plantains  constitute  the  whole  produce  of 
those  wretched  islets. 

Hamilton's  Hinddstdn,  ii.290j  Travefa  qfFra  Paolino 
di  San  Bartolomeo,  144; 

CANNES,  or  Canes,  a  small, seaport  of  France,  on 
the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  in  the  Department 
of  the  Var,  Its  environs  produce  good  wine,  oil,  and 
fruit  3  and  the  inhabitants,  who  are  about  2800,  carry 
on  a  considerable  pilchard^fishery.  The  town  has 
been  rendered  memorable  as  the  place  where  Buona- 
parte landed  on  the  1st  of  March,  1815,  on  his  returu. 
from  Elba,  to  resume  the  government  of  franco,  prior 
to  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 


CA'NNIBAIi,  «.  ^     Cotgrave,  iu>der  the  word  dum      ?  Ax. 
Ca'^nmibajl,  adi,    [  (dog)    has  appelU   du  ciuea.    A     ^'^^^ 
Ca'^nnibally,       Tmost  insatiate   appetite  -,    a  sto-      CAK- 
Ca^nnibalmm.'     )  mad),  which  though  it  lay  iaunto  NONEEI^ 

vomiting,  still  would  have  more*    Perhaps  from  Lat. 

coma,  a  dog. 
This  word  is  EM>t  in  our  older  lexicographer^  though 

used  by  ao  early  a  writer  as  Uackluyt.  Soe  the  example. 

The  Caribes  I  learaed  to  he  raeB-eaten  or  camhmb,  and  grtat 
enemies  to  the  islanden  of  Trinidad. 

UaklMyU    Foya^ft^  ^€,  Sir  Bobtriikiddtkf. 

For  not  the  Christaan,  or  the  Jew  alone, 

The  Perei^Q  or  the  Turk,  acknowledge  this^ 
This  mystery  to  the  wild  Indian  known, 

Aad  to  the  c^nnibai  and  Tartar  is. 

Davies.     Tkf  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  lec  33. 

Bat  Che  case  ia  much  worse,  for  these  cannibalt  too  as  well  as 
the  wild  ones,  not  only  dance  about  such  a  taken  stranger,  but 
at  last  derour  hin.  Cowhff,    Eaaps,  eas.  viii. 

And  hee  had  hin  cannibalfy  giuen,''hee  might  hane  boyld  and 
eaten  him  too.  SJkakspeare,    CoriokMm,  foL  2S. 

For  this  reason  I  could  not  forbear  communicating  to  yon  some 
imperfect  information  of  a  set  of  men  (if  you  will  allow  them  a 
place  in  that  species  of  being)  who  liATe  lately  erected  themselves 
mto  a  noctarnal  fraternity,  under  the  title  of  The  Mohock  Club 
a  name  borrowed  it  seems  from  a  sort  of  cannibals  in  India,  who 
subsist  by  plundering  and  devouring  all  the  nations  about  them- 

Spectator,  No.  324. 

Mr.  Fannin  [the  master]  who  was  with  me,  supposed  it  was 
dog's  flesh,  and  I  was  of  the  same  opinion  ;  for  I  still  doubted 
their  being  cannibaU,  But  we  were  soon  convinced  by  most 
horrid  and  undeniable  proof.    Cook,  Voyage^  book  iv.  ch.  vliL 


Whilst  the  monarchies  subsisted,  this  unprincipled  cession 
what  the  influence  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  house  of  Bourboo 
never  dared  to  attempt  on  the  younger :  but  ecmil^a/teffrour  ks» 
been  mo<^  powerful  than  family  influence. 

Btu'ken    On  a  lUgMie  Pmce,  Letter  2. 

To  all  this  let  us  join  the  practice  o{  cannibalism ,  with  which, 
in  the  proper  terms,  and  with  the  greatest  truth/  their  several 
factions  accuse  each  other.  By  ^mmUUUiMn,  I  mean  thdr  devour- 
ing, as  a  nutriment  of  their  ferocity,  some  part  of  the  bodies  of 
those  they  have  murdered ;  their  drinking  the  blood  of  their 
victims,  and  forcing  tiie  victims  themselves  to  drink  the  blood  of 
their  kindred  slaughtered  before  their  faces.  By  eannibaUsm^  I 
medn  also  to  signify  all  their  nameless,  unmanly,  and  abominable 
on  the  bodies  of  those  they  slaughtered. 

}d*  lb.  Letter  1. 

CA'NNONEER,  t.T      Pr.     cannon ;     It.    cannone. 


Ca^nnoneer,  n. 
Ca'^nnonape,  v. 
Ca'nnon,  n. 
Ca'knoning,  ft. 
Ca'nnon-ball, 
Ca'nnon -BULLET, 
Ca'nJjon-mouthkb, 
Ca^nnon-peal, 
Ca'nnon-pboof, 
Ga'nnon-8Hot« 
Skinner. 


augmentative  oicanna.  Menage. 
Cotgrave  says,  the  gun  tearmed 
a  cannon;  also  the  barrel  of 
any  gun ;  (more  generally)  any 
>>instrument,  or  thing,  that  is 
long  and  hollow,  as  the  barrel 
of  a  gun. 

Magna  canna,  (i.  e.)  a  great 
tube  or  pipe,  from  its  similitude 
t»  a  reod,  or  cane,  or  tube. 


No  rage  of  drenching  sea,  nor'ivoodneM.of  tlie  wysde  . 
Nor  camnom  with  their  thuadring  cracks  shall  put  her  from  my 
mind. 

Uticertain  Auetort..    The  Complaint  of  a  Loner,  S^c. 

By  and  by  he  coromasded  bis  men  to  shoot  off  tvelve  cunnons 
charged  with  bullets  into  the  wood  that  was  hard  by  those 
people  and  ships,  at  whose  noyse  they  were  greatly  astonished  and 
amazed,  for  tbev  thought  heaven  had  fallen  vpon  them,  and  put 
themselnes  to  flight,  howling,  crying  and  shreeking,  so  that  it 
seeuKed  hell  was  broken  loose. 

Hakluyt.  Toy  age  ^  ifc,  Jaquet  Cartier. 
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CA}<-         H«  tame  to  ft  fort  wHeraiv  ww  •&  abbty  oaOed  OotoBA,  and 

NOSEEIL  te  ft»t  abide  80  eanmm'MkoL 

Btimet.  RecordBt  King  EJward^*  JmmaL 

Hw  9th  of  May,  the  Piinoe  of  Pasma,  w^ethen,  came  to  view 
the  town  of  Grane,  which  a  cannoneere  saw,  and  dischalllf^  '"i* 
cciuwii,  wherewith  hee  tooke  away  tiie  hinder  part  of  his  horte, 
and  ffiissed  the  prince  hut  a  little,  so  that  he  hnised  him  sore. 

Stow,    Queen  EHzaheth^  Anno,  15d€« 

The  turret  of  my  hope,  which  never  fWUes, 

IMd  at  the  first  all  Cupid's  power  dispise  t 

But  it  t'o'erthrow  while  as  thon  arm'd  thine  eves; 

Xby  lookM  were  cannoni^  thy  disdainet  their  balles. 

Sttriing,     Sonnet  xzzu* 

A  hbd  that  can  hot  kill  a  fly. 

Or  prate,  doth  please  his  majesty, 

*ns  known  to  euery  one. 
The  Duke  of  Guise  gave  him  a  parret. 
And  he  had  twenty  cannon*  for  it 

For  lua  new  galeon. 

Corbet.  Joumef  to  France^ 

Lof.  May  the  loud  cannoning  of  thunder-bolts, 
Scvseking  of  wolvea,  howling  of  tortured  |^ott9» 
Pursue  thee  still,  and  fill  thy  amazed  ears 
With  cold  astonishment  and  horid  fears ! 

Breicer,  IAnguee,'txX\i  K.  !• 

Hen  comes  home  iloatinff  with  a  silken  sail. 
That  Severae  shakethwith  his  cannon-peal, 

Uaii.  Satire  ill.  book  ill. 

No#  each  relay  a  sev'tal  station  findes, 
£re  the  triumphant  train  the  copps  smnromidi  { 

Relayea  of  horse  long  breath *d  as  winter  windes. 
And  their  deep  eannon^mouth'd  eiperieiic'd  hounda* 
Davenant,    Qondibert,  book  i.  can.  %* 

Am  nothing  comes  amisse  to  that  man  who  holds  nothing 
caongh  (since  the  love  of  money  is  the  root  of  all  eviU,)  so  he 
that  can  stint  his  desires  is  cannon-proof  against  tentations: 
▼lieace  it  is  that  the  best  and  wisest  men  have  still  held  them- 
feives  shortest 

Hail.    Ckristiau  Moderation,  see.  zL  v.  iii. 

But  Captain  Bean,  who  at  that  time  served  as  cannoneer,  oars 
Mag  shot,  as  I  mentioned  before,  told  him,  that  we  were  not  at 
ill  affrighted  at  his  menaces.        Ludlow.  Memoirs,  v.  i.  p.  64. 

TheDtdce  of  Savoy  lest  no  time,  but  eontimied  cannonading 
the  place,  wlule  the  fleet  came  up  to  bombard  it. 

Burnet,  Own  7\mes,  Queen  Anne,  Anno,  1707. 

The  firiendly  rug  preserv'd  the  ground. 
And  headlong  knight,  from  bruise  or  wound : 
Like  feather-bed  betwixt  a  wall. 
And  heavy  brunt  of  cannon-baU. 

Butler,  Hudibreu,  parti,  can.  2. 

The  fixt  stars  are  so  remote  from  the  earth,  that,  if  a  cannon- 
Mkt  should  come  from  one  of  the  fixt  stars  with  as  swift  a 
BH>tion  as  it  hath  when  it  is  shot  out  of  the  mouth  of  «  caAnon, 
it  would  be  700,000  years  in  coming  to  the  earth. 

Lodte.   H^kty  Eiewunte  of  Natural  PMtotophf,  eb.  Mi. 

The  river,  that  ran  through  the  town,  defended  the  enemy  on 
the  south  side  of  it,  so  that  we  could  not  come  at  them ;  and  on 
tlie  north-west  part  of  it,  within  canaon'shoi  lay  Dennidgton 
castle,  in  which  they  had  placed  a  garrison. 

Jjudtow.  Memoiro,  T.  L  p.  3* 

From  the  earliest  dawnings  of  policy  to  this  day,  the  invBntSon 
of  Biea  has  been  sharpening  and  improving  the  mysteiyof  murder, 
from  the  first  rude  essays  of  clubs  and  stones,  to  the  present 
perfection  of  gunnery,  cannoneering,  bombarding,  mining. 

Bkrke,  Vindication  of /Natural  Society, 

Bnt  chiefly  on  the  cannon's  brazen  orb 

He  [Death]  sits  triumphant,  and  with  fatal  aim 

Involves  whole  squadrons  inthe  solph'rous  storm* 

Jago.  Edge^UiU,  book  ir. 

Wh»  tMnds,>llko  Hmm  fiitm,  whose  tongne 
Is  with  the  triple  thnnder  hung ; 
Who  cries  to  fear— '<  stand  off— aloof— "^ 
And  stalks  as  ha  were  cannon-proof, 

Chtrchill.  7V(7illo#/ybOOlcL 
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CA'NOA,  1      A  small  boat.      Sfce  Can,  and  parti-  CANOA. 
Ca^nob.      /  cularly  the  passage  quoted  from  Pliny. 

In  the  meantime,  nothing  on.  earth  could  haue  beeae  more 
Welcome  to  vs,  next  vato  gold,  then  the  great  store  of  very  ex- 
cellent bread,  which  we  found  in  these  canoas  ;  for  now  our  men 
cried,  Let  vs  go  on,  we  care  not  how  fane. 

ffaJUuyt.  Voyage,  ^c.  Sir  Walter  Baiegk. 

Unto  3ie  rougher  streame,  the  cmell  swatne 
Hurries  the  shepheardesse,  where  having  layne 
Her  in  a  boate  like  the  eannowes  of  Inde, 
Some  seely  trough  of  wood,  or  some  trees  rindc. 
Puts  from  the  shoare. 

Browne,  Britannia's  Pastorals,  book  i.  st  2. 

The  manner  of  making  a  ranoa  la,  after  cutting  down  a  large 
long  trte,  arid  squaring  the  uppermost  side,  and  then  turning'  it 
upon  the  fiat  side,  to  shape  the  opposite  side  for  the  bottom. 
^J&ftn  again  they  torn  her  and  dig  the  inside. 

Dumpier,    f^ojra^,  vol.  i.  eh.viii«; 

The  coneevyWhich  these  people  use,  are  somewhat  like  thoee  of 
the  Friendly  Isles ;  but  the  most  heavy,  clumsy  vessels  I  ever  saw, 
they  are  what  I  call  double  canoes,  made  out  of  two  large  trees, 
followed  out.  Cook.   Voyage,  book  ill.  ch.  Ix. 

In  the  East  Indies,  Canobs  ore  soiiietimes  from  forty 
to  fifty  feet  longi  and  five  or  six  feet  broad.  These 
carry  proportionable  ladings,  and  are  furnished  with 
tails,  which  are  of  the  coarse  cloth  of  the  country. 
The  amaller  sorts  rarely  carry  sails  unless  when  going 
before  the  wind  *,  a  kind  of  silk,  grass,  or  rushes  serves 
.  for  the  material  of  which  the  sails  are  composed. 
The  Indians  generally  row  with  paddles  made  of 
aome  light  wood  }  they  have  a  very  large  blade,  and 
ape  managed  perpendicularly.  The  Canoes  of  Canada 
are  of  &e  most  fragile  texture  3  and  of  so  little 
weight,  that  in  passing  from  one  river  to  another, 
the  boatmen  carry  them  on  their  heads,  across  their 
portages.  They  are  mostly  covered  with  bark,  the 
pieces  of  which  are  sewed  together  by  a  kind  of  grass. 
This  bark  is  generally  not  more  than  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  in  thickness ;  yet  in  these  frail  vessels,  the 
Indians  and  Canadians  do  not  hesitate  to  descend  very 
dangerous  rapids,  notwithstanding  the  slightest  obsta* 
cle  might  be  destruction ;  and  so  easily  overset  are 
they,  that  they  require  the  most  cautious  management. 
Two  persons  descending  the  Nuttawasaga,  thus  de* 
scribe  their  situation,  "  We  were  obliged  to  lie  in  the 
bottom  of  the  Canoe,  one  between  the  others  legs  ; 
and  so  still,  that  if  one  wished  to  take  out  his  pocket 
handkerchief  he  had  to  give  notice  of  his  intention, 
that  the  movement  might  be  guarded  against.  Once 
we  struck !  and. even  the  Canadians  uttered  a  cry  of 
terror  j  but  providentially  we  reiHaiaed  quiet  3  the 
covering  was  not  perforated ;  and  the  current  carried 
us  safely  off  again.*' 

The  Esquimaux  are  exceedingly  dexterous  in  the 
management  of  these  vessels.  They  consist  of  a  light 
wooden  frame,  covered  with  seal-skius,  and  sewed 
together  with  sinews ;  the  skins  are  not  only  extended 
round  the  bottom  and8ides>  but  likewise  over  the  top, 
forming  a  complete  deck,  and  having  only  one  open- 
ing to  admit  the  Indian  into  his  seat.  To  this  hole  a 
flat  hoop,  rising  about  four  inches  is  fitted,  to  which 
is  fiaistened  the  surrounding  skin.  His  paddle  is  about 
tenr  feet  ^  long,  light,  and  fiat  at  each  end.  In  their 
language,  the  Canoe  is  called  a  kaiak  or  man*s  boat, 
to  distingmsh  it  firom  uniiak,  the  woman's  boat.  The 
latter  is  a  large  boat,  managed  by  the  women,  for 
transporting  their  families  and  possessions. 

The  same  Canoe»  are  common  to  the  Greenlanders 
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CANOE>  And  Esquimaux  ;  and  it  is  astonishing,  when  we  con- 
sider their  insignificant  construction,  at  what  surprising 
distances  from  the  regions  they  commonly  inhabit, 
these  people,  especially  the  former,  are  found  in 
them. 

In  the  islands  of  the  South  Seas,  the  natives  have 
a  double  Canoe,  consisting  of  two  long  Canoes  placed 
parallel  to  each  other,  at  some  distance  apart,  and 
united  by  a  strong  platform  *,  acting  in  this  way  as  one 
vessel,  they  are  capable  of  carrying  a  number  of  per* 
sons  and  a  considerable  lading. 

The  Canoes  of  Otahcite  and  the  neighbouring 
islands  are  divided  by  Captain  Cook  into  two  general 
classes }  one  of  which  they  call  Ivabahs,  the  other 
Pahies. 

The  ivabah  is  used  for  short  excursions  to  sea,  and  is 
oval-sided  and  flat-bottomed  ;  the  pahie,  for  longer 
voyages,  and  is  bow-sided  and  sharp-bottomed.  The 
ivabahs  are  from  seventy-two  feet  to  ten  in  length;  but 
the  breadth  is  by  no  means  in  proportion,  for  those  of 
ten  feet  are  about  a  foot  wide^  and  those  of  more  than 
seventy  are  scarcely  two. 

There  is  the  fighting  ivabah,  the  fishing  ivabah, 
and  the  travelling  ivabah.  The  first,  according  to 
Captain  Cook*s  description,  is  by  fiir  the  longest,  and 
the  head  and  stern  are  considerably  raised  above  the 
body,  in  a  semicircular  form  ;  particularly  the  stern, 
which  is  sometimes  seventeen  or  eighteen  feet  high, 
though  the  boat  itself  is  scarcely  three.  These  never 
go  to  sea  singly,  but  are  fastened  together  side  by  side, 
at  the  distance  of  about  three  feet,  by  strong  poles  of 
wood,  which  are  laid  across  them  and  lashed  to  the 
gunwales.  Upon  these,  in  the  fore-port,  a  stage  or 
platform  is  raised,  about  ten  or  twelve  feet  long,  and 
somewhat  wider  than  the  boats,  which  is  supported 
by  piUars  about  six  feet  high.  Below  these  stages 
sit  the  rowers.  Some  have  a  platform  of  bamboos,  or 
other  light  wood,  through  their  whole  length,  and 
considerably  broader  than  it,  by  which  means  they 
will  carry  a  great  number  of  men.  . 

The  fishing  ivabahs  vary  in  length  from  about  forty 
feet  to  ten,  and  are  sometimes  joined  two  together. 
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The  travelling'  ivabah  is  always  douUe,  and  fiir-    CANOE 
nished  with  a  small  neat  house,  about  five  or  six  feet 
broad,  and  six  or  seven  feet  long,  which  is  fastened 
upon  the  fore-part  for  the  convenience  of  the  principal 
people. 

The  pahie  is  also  of  different  sizes,  from  sixty  to 
thirty  feet  long,  but  like  the  ivabah  is  very  narrow. 

The  fighting  pahie,  which  is  the  largest,  is  fitted 
with  a  stage  or  platform.  Those  that  are  used  for 
sailing  are  generally  double. 

Some  of  them  have  one  mast  and  some  two,  with 
a  sail  pointed  at  top,  resembling  a  shoulder-of-mutton 
sail,  but  which  has  no  contrivance  either  for  reefing  or 
furling.  At  the  top  of  the  mast  are  fastened  orna- 
ments of  feathers,  which  are  placed  inclining  obliquely 
forwards. 

Those  who  wish  for  further  information  on  Canoes, 
will  find  ample  gratification  in  Cooke*s  and  Anson's 
Voyages. 

CANOJ,  the  Cdnyacuhja  of  the  Hindiis,  and  Kmnuj 
of  the  Arabian  writers,  is  a  town  to  the  west  of  the 
Ganges,  in  lat.27°4'N.and  long.  79°  47'  E.  It  was  the 
chief  town  of  a  district  (sercdr)  in  the  time  of  Acbar  ; 
and,  at  a  very  remote  period,  the  Capital  of  a  great 
Empire,  which  still  existed  when  the  Mohammedans 
invaded  India.  It  stands  on  a  sandy  soil,  at  about 
two  miles  from  the  Ganges,  the  water  of  which  is 
brought  close  to  the  citadel  by  means  of  a  canal.  One 
long  street  is  all  that  it  now  possesses  j  but  fragments 
of  brick  and  traces  of  buildings,  to  the  distance  of  six 
miles,  show  what  its  extent  formerly  was.  Ancient  cofins^ 
indicative  of  its  prior  wealth  and  splendour,  are  fre- 
quently found.  The  dialect  of  Candj  was  probably  the 
parent  of  the  Hindi  and  Ordui  or  Court  language,  of 
the  MoghulJBmpire.  In  modern  times  the  deep  ravines 
and  thick  woods  ( jangal)  by  which  the  country  round 
Can6j  is  intersected,  have  made  it  a  favoured  resort  of 
thieves. 

Hamilton's  Hind.  ii.  374  ;  Lord  Valentia  s  Travels, 
i.  187  ;  Rennell's  Memoir;  Ayeen  Acbery,  i\.;  Idrisi's 
Geographia  Nubiensis,  p.  6^. 
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CA'NONIZE,  V. 
Cannon,  n. 
Ca'noness,  n. 
Cano'nigal,  adj. 
Cano^nicallt, 
Cano'nicalness, 
Cano^nicals,  n. 
Cano^nigation, 
Ca^nonist,  n. 
Ca'nomistbrs, 
Ca'nonibtick,  adj. 
Canoniza'^tion,  n. 
Carbonizing, 
Ca'nonby,  or 
Ca^onship,  n. 
Ca'non-bit, 
Ca'non-i^w, 
Ca'non-wisb. 


Gr.  Kavujpi  Fr.  canon;  It. 
canone;  Sp.  canon.  "TheGr. 
Kavwv**  Martinius  says, "  seems 
in  the  first  place  to  be  virgula 
cannea,  a  rod  or  cane,  which 
is  usually  very  strdght ;  and 
its  etymology,  to  be  tcat^, 
canna,  a  cane  or  reed."  And 
Vossius  thinks  the  reason  plain 

^why  canon  should  have  its 
name  from  canna,  which  is 
straight,  and  therefore  recti 
mensura,  a  measure,  a  rule. 
And  thus  (met.) 

A  rule  or  law;  any  thing 
prescribed,  laid  down,  as  the 
rule   or  law  for    regulation, 

J  direction,  government. 


Canon  is  applied  also  to  the  person  who  uses  such, 
canon  or  rule,  who  lays  it  down,  who  conforms  to  it. 

Also, 

1.  To  the  rule  and  law  of  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

9.  To  the  catalogue  of  sacred  books,  by  which  all 
the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  Church  are  to  be  regu^ 

lated. 

3.  To  the  catalogue  of  Saints  and  Martyrs,  whose 
memory  was,  by  Ecclesiastical  canon  or  laic,  preserved 
in  the  festivals  of  the  Church.    And  from  this  last 

usage. 
To    canonize  is  to  enroll  among  the  saints  and 

martyrs  of  the  Church. 

Caton  counted  fait  at  nouht  and  eanonittret  at  lane. 

PUrt  Ploukman.    rwioj*,  fol.  163. 

Why,  quoth  be,  irherbf  so  serueth  eanonitiug  than ;  if  this  be 
trewe  I  am  nener  anised  to  be  canonized  while  I  lyae.  Ye  do  the 
better,  qooth  I,  nor  seuen  yere  after  neither,  for  it  would  be  bat 
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(^.  fttraqrnet  fbr  yov.  Bat  wlij  be  thef  than  canonited  quoth  he  ? 
XSSHEL  Thow,  quoth  I,  t*  be  not  canonised,  ye  may  for  the  more  parte 
>  bothe  pray  for  them  &  pray  to  the.  Ab  we  may  for  &  to  the 
that  bene  yet  alyye.  Bat  one  y*  is  canonised  ye  may  pray  to  him 
to  pray  for  yoo^  but  ye  may  not  pray  for  hym. 

Sir  Thomas  More,    WorkeSf  iol.  190, 

And  in  my  herte  wondren  I  began 
What  that  he  was,  til  that  I  uudcrstond. 
How  that  hia  doke  was  sowed  to  his  hode  i 
For  which  when  I  had  long  avised  me, 
I  deemed  him  some  chanon  for  to  be. 
Chancer.  The  Chanones  Yemannes  Prologue,  v.  16141. 

Alto,  if  they  should  exercise  this  jurisdiction,  it  must  be  ex- 
ecuted after  the  canon  laws,  which^  with  their  author,  are  pro* 
fltgate  out  of  this  realm. 

Strype,  Records,    Legh  and  Ap  Bice  ro  CntmwelL 

Uato  Wickliffe  himselfe  he  threatened  the  greater  ezcommu- 
Bicatioo,and  farther  imprisonment,  and  to  all  his  fautors  Tnlesse 
tbit  tiiey  sfter  three  dayes  canonicaU  admoution  or  warning,  or 
a  they  call  it,  peremptorie,  did  repent  and  amend. 

Cohbett,    State  Trials,    Proceedings  against  John  WtcUf, 

The  obediece  of  Frances  was  to  Pope  Innocent  the  Thrrde  and 
to  his  socceiBOurs,  canonicallye  admitted  bysshoppes  of  Rome. 

Bale.    Apology,  p.  23. 

Howe  be  it  I  doe  ascribe  this  condemnation  rather  mto  the 
cMMitfi:*  than  vnto  deuines.  Frith,    Workes,  fol.  79. 

To  htm  [St  Darid]  our  country  calendars  gare  the  first  of 
Marthe,  but  in  the  old  martyrologies  I  find  him  not  remembered : 
jct  1  read  that  Calixtus  the  Second,  first  canonized  him. 

2>rayton,     Poly-olbiou,  Song  ir.     Jlhutrations, 

Aad  for  that  cause  it  is  not  said  amiase  touching  ecclesiasticall 
Ma0iM,  that  by  instinct  of  the  Holy  Ghost  they  haue  been  made, 
aod  consecrated  by  the  reuerend  acceptation  of  the  world. 

Hooker,    Ecclesiastical  Polilig,  book  iii.  sec.  8. 

And  yet  we  do  not  so  read  his  workes  y*  we  belcne  any  thing 
to  be  true,  because  he  saith  it,  but  so  far  as  we  eft  esterae,  that 
Y  vhich  he  suth,  doth  agree  with  the  canonicaU  Scriptures. 

Whitgift.      Defence,  fol.  HI. 

How  then  is  the  Church  an  infallible  keeper  of  the  canon 
of  Scripture,  which  hath  suffered  some  books  of  canonical  Scrip- 
tut  to  he  lost  ?  and  others  to  lose  for  a  long  time  their  being 
coMmucal,  at  least,  the  necessity  of  being  so  esteemed,  and  nfter- 
vmb,  as  it  were  by  the  law  of  Postliminium  hath  restored  their 
authority  and  canonicalness  unto  them. 

ChilliHgworth,  Religion  of  Protestants,  part  L  ch.  iii. 

Diodorus  Siculus,  lib.  4,  saith  that  Hercules  being  rery  well 
pleased  with  the  kindness  of  the  inhabitants  of  Palatiuni,  foretold 
tbem,  that  after  hb  cano$ucation,  tliose  that  would  consecrate  the 
teotb  part  of  their  substance  unto  Hercules  ;  should  be  very  for- 
taoate  and  prosperous  in  the  whole  course  of  their  life ;  which 
continncd,  saith  Diodorus,  a  custom  unto  my  time. 
Spelvtan  on  Tythes.  Additions  to  the26thch.  of  the  Law  of  Nations, 


-For  whose  sinful  sake 


Schoolmen  new  tenements  in  hell  must  make . 
Mliosc  strange  sins  canonists  could  hardly  tell 
In  which  commandment's  large  reccit  they  dwell. 

Donne,  Satire  il. 

This  permission  is  the  very  antartic  pole  against  charity,  no- 
thing more  ad^'crse,  ensnarinp^  and  ruining  those  tliat  trust  in  it, 
or  use  it ;  lo  lend  and  crimmous  as  nere r  durst  enter  into  the 
h«ad  of  any  politician,  Jew,  or  proselyte  till  they  became  tbe  apt 
scholari  of  Uiis  canonistic  exposition. 

'  Milton,  Tetrachordon, 

By  the  canonization  of  saints,  and  declaring  who  are  martyrs, 
they  assure  their  power,  in  that  they  induce  simple  men  into  an 
obstinacy  ag^nst  the  laws  and  commands  of  their  civil  sovereigns 
even  to  death.  Uohbs,    Leviathan,  part  iv.  ch.  xlrii. 

But  quaint  emblems  and  devices  begg'd  from  the  old  pageantry 
of  some  Twelfc-nights  entertainment  at  Whitehall,  will  do  but 
ill  to  make  a  saint  or  martyr :  and  if  the  people  resolve  to  take 
him  sainied  at  the  rate  of  such  a  canonioing,  1  »haU  suspect  Uieir 
cayeader  more  than  the  Gregorian. 

Milton,    Answer  to  Eihon  Basilihi. 

TOL.  XIZ. 


The  canonising  of  saints  is  another  relic  of  Gentilism :  it  is 
neither  a  misunderstanding  of  Scripture,  uor  a  new  invention  of 
the  Roman  Church,  but  a  custom  as  antient  as  the  Common- 
wealth of  Rome  itaelf.         Hobbs,    Leviathan,  part  ir.  ch.  xlv. 

Nic.  Saunders  saith  that  one  Morwin,  Canon  of  Saint  Paul's 
Cathedral,  London,  was  thrust  ont  of  his  canonry  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Wood.    Athense  Oroa.,  i.  fol.  82. 

The  rich  rectory  of  Christaau  Malford,  in  Wilts,  and  a  rend* 
eanonship  in  the  said  ch.  of  Wells. 

Id,    Fasti  Oxon.,  ii.  fol.  147.    • 

.  A  goodly  person,  and  could  manage  faire 

His  stubboroe  steed  with  curbed  canowbit. 
Who  vnder  him  did  trample  as  the  aire. 
And  chauft,  that  any  on  his  backe  should  sit. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  book  i.  can.  7,  St  37* 

This  is  mere  moral  babble,  and  direct 
Against  the  canon  laws  of  our  foundation. 

Milton,     Comus,  1.  808. 

But  now  the  gravest  and  worthiest  minister,  a  true  bishop  of 
his  fold,  shall  be  reriled  and  ruffled  by  an  insulting  and  only 
canon-^ise  prelate,  as  if  he  were  some  slight  paltry  companion. 

Id,    Of  Reformation  in  England,  i,  fol.  7. 

Add  to  this  the  canons  of  the  Apostles,  in  the  68th  of  which 
we  read  the  institution  of  the  same ;  which  canons,  though  they 
were  not  writ  by  the  Apostles  themselves,  yet  they  arc  of  great 
undoubted  antiquity,  and  consequently  of  no  less  authority  in  tlie 
several  ages  of  the  church.         South,    Sermons,  v.  ix.  senn  5. 

As  for  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  we  are  sufficiently  as- 
sured, that  tliese  and  no  other  are  the  books  which  the  ancient 
church  received  for  canonical  and  of  diviue  authority,  and  though 
some  of  them  were  for  a  time  controverted,  yet  upon  fartlier  en- 
quiry and  examination  they  were  received. 

Tillotson,    Sermon  clxriiL 

And  that  if  any  {fiprsons  were  defamed,  or  suspected  of  doing 
against  that  ordinance,  then  the  ordinary  might  arrest  them,  and 
keep  them  in  his  prison  till  they  were  canonically  purged  of  the 
articles  laid  against  tliem,  or  did  abjure  them  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  church. 

Act  of  Henry  IV,  in  Burnet's  Rtformation,  v.  L  p.  46. 

So  ^Vliiston*s  affair  sleeps,  though  he  has  published  a  large 
work  in  four  volumes  in  octavo,  justifjing  his  doctrine,  aUd 
maintaining  the  canonicalness  of  the  Apostolical  constitutions, 
preferring  Uieir  authority  not  only  to  the  epistles,  but  even  to  the 
gospels.  Burnet,     Own7'imes,  Queen  Anne,  Anno,  \7\1, 

To  the  making  of  a  thing  or  place  sacred,  this  surreudcr  of  it 
by  its  right  owner  is  so  necessary,  that  all  the  rites  of  consecra- 
tion used  upon  a  place  against  the  owners  will,  and  without  his 
giving  up  his  property,  make  not  that  place  sacred,  for  as  much 
as  the  property  of  it  is  not  hereby  altered  ;  and  therefore,  says 
the  canonist.  Qui  sine  voluntate  Domini  consecrat,  reverA  dcsecrat. 

South,    A  Consecration  Sermon,  vol.  i. 

But  he  dying,  the  chancellor  in  September,  being  then  at  Ely, 
wrote  a  letter  to  Secretary  Cecyl,  that  he  would  procure  that 
canonry  for  Immanuel  of  the  King. 

Strype,  Memoirs,  Edward  VI,  Anno,  1552. 

Talk  not  to  me  of  Popery  and  Rome, 
Nor  yet  foretcl  its  Babylonish  doom  \ 
Nor  canonize  reforming  saints  of  old. 
Because  they  held  the  doctrine  Uiat  you  hold ; 
For  if  they  did,  although  of  sunt-like  stem. 
In  this  plain  point  we  must  reform  from  them. 

Byrom.    A  Soliloquy, 

St.  And,  when  you  are  one,  what  do  you  intend  ? 
Y.    To  be  a  priest,  I  hope,  sir,  in  the  end. 
St.   Suppose  it  so — ^what  have  you  next  in  view  ? 
Y.    That  1  may  get  to  be  a  ranoN  too. 

Id,    St,  Philip  Nert  and  the  Youth.  , 

The  Caxon  of  the  Holy  Scripture  will  be  found 
treated  under  the  article  Birlb  |  and  the  Jpotiolical 
Canonh  are  described  under  the  first  of  those  words. . 

The  Canon  Law  is  a  collection  of  Ecclesiastical  con- 
stitutions, decisions  and  rules,  taken  out  of  the  Scrin- 
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CANON,  ture^  and  formed  from  the  opinions  and  writings  of 
the  primitive  fathers  3    the  ordinances  of  general  and 
provincial  Conncils  ;  the  decretals^  epistles,  and  bulls 
.   of  the  Holy  See.   By  this  law  all  matters  of  policy  in 
the  Komish  Church  are  regulated. 

The  first  *'  Syntagma"  of  Canon  law  was  compiled 
in  the  sixth  century  by  John  the  Scholastic,  a  priest  of 
Antioch.  He  was  also  the  author  of  Nomo  Canonon, 
both  of  which  were  published  at  Paris  in  Justelle  a 
Bibliotheca  Juris  Canonici,  tom.  ii.  Photius  also,  in  the 
ninth  century,  compiled 'a  Syntagma  Gmonon,  and  a 
Nomo  Canonon;  the  former  has  not  been  published, 
but  tiie  latter  was  published  by  Justelle  at  Paris  in 
1615,  with  a  Latin  version  and  commentary. 

The  Canon  law  which  was  in  use  throughout  the 
west,  till  the  twelfth  century,  was  the  Codex  Canonum, 
compiled  by  DIonysius  Exiguus  in  520,  published  by 
Justelle  in  1628,  and  revised  by  Isidore  of  Seville  ; 
the  Capitularies  of  Charlemagne,  and  the  decrees  of  the 
Popes,  from  Siricius  to  Anastasius. 

Between  the  eighth  and  eleventh  centuries,  the 
Canon  law  became  so  intermixed  with  Papal  decrees 
from  Saint  Clement  to  Siricius,  which  till  then  had 
been  unknown,  that  it  became  necessary  to  review  the 
whole,  and  form  a  new  body  of  Canon  law.  This  is 
contained  in  two  principal  parts,  the  Decrees  and  the 
Decretals  ;  the  Decrees  being  Ecclesiastical  constitu- 
tions made  by  the  Pope  and  Cardinals,  and  the  Decre- 
tals being  Canonical  epistles,  written  by  the  Pope,  or 
Pope  and  Cardinals,  at  the  suit  of  persons,  for  the  de- 
termining some  matter  of  controversy,  and  having  the 
authority  of  a  law.  The  Decrees  were  first  collected 
by  Iro,  Bishop  of  Carnat,  in  the  year  1114,  and  per- 
fected by  Gratian,  a  Benedictine  Monk,  about  the  year 
ilSOj  who  animated  by  the  discovery  of  Justinian's 
Pandects,  reduced  the  Ecclesiastical  Constitutions  into 
method,  in  three  books  still  extant,  which  he  entitled 
Concordia  discordantium  Canonum,  but  more  generally 
known  as  Decretum  Grat'mni,  They  commence  about 
the  time  of  Constantine,  and  extend  to  the  time  of 
Pope  Alexander  the  Third  3  they  were  allowed  by  Pope 
Eug2nius  to  be  read  in  schools  and  adjudged  for  law. 
The  Decretals  were  compiled  by  Raynmndus  Bar- 
cinius,  chaplain  to  Gregory  IX.  about  the  year  1230, 
find  extend  to  his  Pontificate.  They  are  contained  in 
Hve  books,  entitled  Decretalia  Gregorii  IX,  In  1298,  a 
sixth  book  was  added  by  Bohiface  VIII.,  called  Sextus 
Decretalium.  The  Clementines  or  Constitutions  of 
Clement  the  Fifth  were  published  by  him  in  the  Council 
of  Vienna  about  the  year  1308,  and  authenticated  by 
his  successor  Pope  John  XXII.  in  1317,  who  also  pub- 
lished twenty  Constitutions  of  his  own,  called  Extrava- 
gantes  Joannis ;  to  these  have  since  been  added  some 
Decrees  of  later  Popes,  in  five  books,  called  Extrava- 
gantes  Communes.  These  together,  via.  Gratfan^s  De- 
cree, Gregory's  Decretals,  the  sixth  Decretal,  the 
Clementine  Constitutions,  and  the  Extravagants  of 
John  and  his  successors,  form  the  Corpus  juris  Canonici, 
or  body  of  Roman  Canon  law. 

As  the  Decrees  set  out  the  origin  of  the  Canon  law, 
and  the  rights,  dignities  and  degrees  of  Ecclesiastical 
persons,  with  their  manner  of  election,  ordination,  &c. 
80  the  Decretals  contain  the  law  to  be  used  in  the 
Ecclesiastical  Courts.  The  first  title  in  each  of  them  is 
the  title  of  the  Blessed  Trinity  and  the  Catholic  faith, 
which  is  followed  by  Constitutions  and  customs, 
judgments  and  detcrminatiops,  in  such  matters  as  are 


liable  to  Eccleaiastteal  coga&Banee,  the  lives  and  coa-  C.\Xq 
versation  of  the  clergy,  of  matrimony  and  divorces^ 
mquisition  of  criminal  matters,  purgation,  penance^ 
excommunication,  &c.  i  some  of  the  titles  however  of 
the  Canon  law,  are  now  out  of  use  and  belong  to  the 
Common  law ;  and  others  are  introduced, .  such  as 
trials  concerning  wills,  bastardy,  defamation,  &c. 

Besides  these  Pontifical  collections,  whidi  during 
the  times  of  Popery  were  considered  authentic  in 
England  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  Christendom » 
there  is  also  a  kind  of  national  Canon  law,  composed 
of  Legatine  and  Provincial  Constitutions,  and  adapted 
only  to  the  exigencies  of  this  particular  Church  and 
Kingdom.  The  Legatine  Constitutions  were  Ecclesi- 
astical laws,  enacted  in  national  Synods,  held  under  the 
Cardinab  Otho  and  Othobon,  Legates  from  Pope  Gre- 
gory IX.  and  Pbpe  Clement  IV.,  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
III.,  about  the  years  1220  and  1268.  The  Provincial 
Constitutions  are  principally  the  Decrees  of  Provincial 
Synods,  held  under  various  Archbishops  of  Canterbury, 
from  Stephen  Langton,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IIL,  to 
Henry  Chichele,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V.,  adopted 
also  by  the  Province  of  York,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI. 

Thus  much  for  the  Canon  law  in  general.  As  to  the 
Canons  of  this  Kit^dom  at  the  dawn  of  the  Refor- 
mation in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  it  was  enacted, 
(see  statute  25th  Henry  VIII.,  ch.  19,  repealed  by  lat 
Philip  and  Mary,  ch.  8,  and  revived  by  1st  Eliat.  ch,  1,) 
that  the  Canons  and  Constitutions  should  be  committed 
to  the  examination  of  the  King's  Highness  and  thirty- 
two  subjects,  sixteen  of  whom  should  be  Tempond 
Peers,  and  sixteen  of  the  Clergy  ;  by  the  seventh  sec- 
tion of  the  Act,  however,  it  was  declared,  that  until 
such  review,  all  Canons,  Constitutions,  Ordinances  and 
Synodals  Provincial  then  made,  and  not  repugnant  to 
the  laws  of  the  realm  or  the  King's  prerogative,  should 
be  used  and  executed.  This  review  was  again  proposed 
in  the  reigns  of  Edward  VI.  and  Elizabeth,  but  it  was 
never  perfected.  The  authority  of  the  Canon  law  in 
England  therefore,  depends  upon  the  above  statute 
of  Henry  VIII. 

As  for  the  Canons  enacted  by  the  Clergy  under 
James  I.  1603,  but  never  confirmed  in  Parliament,  it 
has  been  adjudged  upon  the  principles  of  law.  and  the 
Constitution,  that  where  they  are  not  merely  declaratory 
of  the  ancient  Canon  law,  but  are  introductory  of  new 
regulations,  they  are  not  binding  on  the  laity,  what- 
ever regard  the  Clergy  may  think  proper  to  pay  them. 
Strange's  Reports,  1057. 

There  are  four  species  of  Courts,  in  which  the  Canon 
lawft,(asweilas  Civil,)  are,  under  different  restrictions, 
permitted  to  be  used.  1.  The  Courts  of  the  Arch- 
bishops and  BishopSj  and  their  derivative  officers, 
usually  called  in  our  law,  Courts  Christian,  Curut 
Christuinitatis,  or  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts.  2.  The 
Military  Courts.  3.  The  Courts  of  Admiralty.  4.  The 
Courts  of  the  two  Universities.  The  reception  of  those 
laws  in  general,  and  the  difiFerent  degrees  of  their 
reception  in  these  Courts,  is  grounded  entirely  upon 
custom,  corroborated  to  the  Universities  by  Acts  of 
Parliament,  ratifying  those  cl^arters  which  confirm 
their  customary  laws.  Blackstonc,  in  his  Comment 
taries,  vol.  i,  p.  83,  referring  also  to  Sir  Matthew  Hale's 
History  of  the  Common  LaVy  ck  ii.,  subjoins  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  as  applicable  to  these  Cotnti. 

1.  The  Courts  of  Common  law  hare  the  super- 
intendency  over  these  Courts ;    to  keep  them  within. 
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OKOK'  tknr  jiiiiidictioiis;  to  determiRB  wbertftQ  tbey  exceed 

Wy^them,  to  restrain  finch  excess^  and  ia  case  of  contu* 

macy  to  punish  the  officer  who  executes,  a&d  in  some 

ctses  the  Judge  vfbo  enforces^  the  sentence  declared 

to  be  illegal. 

9.  The  Common  law  has  reserred  to  itself  the  ex« 
position  of  all  such  Acts  of  Parliament,  as  concern 
other  the  extent  of  these  Courts  or  the  matters  de- 
pending before  them.  And  therefore,  if  these  Courts 
either  refuse  to  allow  these  Acts  of  Parliament^  or 
will  expound  them  in  any  other  sense  than  that  which 
the  Common  law  puts  upon  them,  the  Courts  at 
Westminster  will  grant  prohibitions  to  restrain  and 
control  them. 

3.  An  appeal  lies  from  all  these  Courts  to  the  King, 
in  the  last  resort  j  which  proves  that  the  jurisdiction 
exercised  in  them  is  derired  from  the  Crown,  and  not 
from  any  foreign  potentate,  or  from  intrinuc  authority 
of  their  own.  From  these  three  mari&s  of  superiority,  it 
appears  that  the  Canon  (and  Civil)  laws,  though  adn 
mitted  by  custom  in  some  courts,  are  only  subordinate 
and  Uges  sub  grtwiori  Uge;  and  that,  thus  admitted^ 
restrained,  altered,  new  modelled^  and  amended,  they 
by  no  means  form  a  distinct  species  of  laws,  but  are 
scions  of  the  customary  or  leges  non  scripia  of  England, 
properly  called  the  King's  Ecclesiastical,  MUitary^ 
Maritime,  or  Academical  laws. 

Canon,  in  Jncient  Music,  an  instrument  by  which 
the  ratios  of  sounds  were  determined  -,  it  was  called 
Monochord  by  some.  The  invention  of  this  instru- 
ment is  ascribed  to  Pythagoras. 

Canon,  in  Modem  Mime,  signiies  a  composition,  all 
the  parts  of  which  are  derived  iirom  one  principal 
melody,  or  from  two  or  more  melodies,  according  to 
a  given  rule.  Suppose  the  Canon  to  be  in  two  parts  ; 
then,  if  the  first  voice  sings  the  notes  G  B  C  D,  and  if, 
on  arriving  at  D,  it  is  followed  by  the  second  -voice, 
singing  the  same  notes,  the  Canon  is  said  to  be  "  in 
the  unison.*'  If  the  second  voice  repeats  the  notes 
6B,  &c.  an  octave  lower,  the  Canon  is  said  to  be  ''  in 
the  octave*'  If  the  first  voice  sings  G  B  C  D,  and  the 
second  replies  with  D  F>^  C  A,  the  Canon  is  said  to  be 
in  the  "fourth  below."  If  the  first  voice  sings  G  B  E.D, 
and  the  second  follows  with  C  E  A  G,  the  Canon  is 
said  to  be  ''  in  ihejifth  below." 

Similar  observations  might  be  made  on  any  other 
series  of  notes  which  form  a  Canonical  theme ;  and 
they  will  apply  where  the  Canon  consists  of  three  or 
more  parts ;  also  where  there  are  two  or  more  subjects. 
Formerly,  these  pieces  were  generally  written  in  a 
single  line,  at  the  beginning  of  which  it  was  -the  cus- 
tom to  place  the  directions  by  which  they  were  to  be 
deciphered  and  sung.  These  directions  were  called 
the  rule,  or  Canon ;  and  thence  arises  the  title  such 
ccmipositions  have  since  retained. 

Canons  differ  from  ordinary /ugiies  ,*  for,  in  the  latter, 
it  is  sufficient  that  the  subject  be  occasionally  repeated 
and  imitated,  according  to  the  laws  of  counterpoint ; 
but,  in  the  former,  it  is  essentially  necessary  that  the 
subject  or  subjects,  where  there  b  more  than  one,  be 
strictly  repeated  by  all  the  succeeding  parts.  This  re- 
petition, as  we  have  shown,  may  be  made  in  the  unison 
-or  octarve,  the  fourth  or  the  fifth  -,  or  in  any  other 
interval  of  the  scale.  Those,  however,  just  named,  are 
most  commonly  employed. 

We  have  before  observed,  that  Canons  sometimes 


consist  of  two  or  more  leading  melodies ;    in  such  CANON, 
cases,  they  are  called  double,  triple,  &c.  r  aw>v 

The  value  of  the  notes,  which  form  the  theme  of  a  j^jj^^ 
Canon,  is  at  times  augmented  or  diminished ;  it  is  then  l  ^  j 
said  to  be  by  augmentation  or  diminution.  ^ 

Canons  may  be  finite  or  infinite.  Finite  Canons  end> 
like  any  other  compositions,  by  a  cadence  ;  while  the 
infinite  Canon  is  so  contrived,  that  the  subject  is  beguu 
again,  before  the  parts  which  follow  are  concluded. 
By  this  means  the  performance  might  be  continued  to 
an  indefinite  length,  therefore  it  is  customary  to  put 
the  sign  of  a  pause  over  those  notes  on  which  a  con* 
dusion  may  be  made. 

Besides  those  already  mentioned,  various  other  sorts 
of  Canons  have  been  produced  by  the  ingenuity  and 
by  the  caprice  of  musicians.  The  reader  who  wishes 
for  a  further  account  of  them,  may  find  it  in  the  writ- 
ings of  Bontempi,  Martini,  &c.  &c.  and  in  the  JSncy- 
clopddie  Mdthodique. 

Canonization,  a  process  in  the  Romish  Church,  by 
which  deceased  persons  are  enrolled  in  the  canon  or 
catalogue  of  saints. 

Canonization  succeeds  Beatificaiion,  or  that  act  by  Difference 
which  the  Pope  declares  a  person  happy  (beatus)  after  betwreen 
death,  and  which  differs  from  Canonization  in  this  ^*°^°^?' 
respect  5  viz.  in  beatification  the  Pope  does  not  act  as  g^^^fgca- 
a  judge  in  determining  the  state  of  the  beatified,  but  ^qq. 
only  grants  a  privilege  to  certain  persons  to  honour 
him  by  a  particular  religious  worship,  without  incur- 
ring tlie  penalty  of  superstitious  worshippers.  But,  in 
Canonization,  the  Pope  speaks  as  a  judge,  and  deter- 
mines ex  cathedrd  on  the  state  of  the  person  Canonized. 

The  Canonization  of  Saints  was  not  known  in  the  origin  of 
Christian  Church  before  the  tenth  century  ;  and  from  Canoniza- 
the  close  correspondence  of  its  ceremonies  with  those  ^^\ 
which  were  performed  at  the  apotheosis  or  deification 
of  the  ancient  Romans,  it  is  with  great  probability 
supposed  to  derive  its  origin  thence.  In  conse- 
queuce  of  the  multiplication  of  Saints  during  the 
dark  ages,  the  Canonizing  of  any  deceased  Christians 
was  prohibited  by  a  solemn  ordinance,  in  the  ninth 
century,  unless  it  were  done  with  the  consent  of  the 
Bishop.  This  edict  occasioned  a  new  accession  of 
power  to  the  Roman  Pontiff,  as  it  ultimately  vested  in 
him  the  exclusive  right  of  Canonizing  whomsoever  he 
pleased.  John  XV.  was  the  first  Pope  who  exercised 
this  assumed  right,  and  who,  in  the  year  995,  with 
great  formality  enrolled  Udalric,  Bishop  of  Augsburgh, 
among  the  number  of  the  Saints. 

Before  a  beatified  person  can  be  Canonized,  the  Process  of 
Pope  holds  four  Consistories.  In  the  first  he.  causes  Canoniza- 
the  petition  of  the  parties  reqm:sting  the  Canonization  ^^°' 
to  be  examined  by  three  auditors  of  the  rota,  and  di- 
rects the  Cardinals  to  revise  all  the  necessary  instru- 
ments ;  in  the  second,  the  Cardinals  report  the  matter 
to  the  Roman  Pontiff;  in  the  third,  which  is  a  public 
Consistory,  the  Cardinals  pay  their  adoration  to  the 
Pope  3  and  an  advocate  makes  a  pompous  oration  in 
praise  of  the  person  who  is  to  be  created  a  Saint,  in 
which  he  largely  expatiates  on  the  miracles  said  to 
have  been  wrought  by  him,  and  even  pretends  to  know 
from  what  motives  lie  acted.  In  the  fourth  and  last 
Consistory,  the  Pope  having  convened  all  the  Cardinals 
and  Prelates,  orders  the  report  concerning  the  deceased 
to  be  read,  and  then  proceeds  to  take  their  votes, 
whether  he  is  to  be  Canonized  or  not.    Previously  to 
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CANON-  pronoancihg  the  sentence  declaring  tlie  beatified  party 
IZATION.  to  be  a  Saint,  the  Pope  makes  a  solemn  protestation 

CANOPY  *^^^*  ^y  ^^^^  ^^*  ^^  Canonization,  he  does  not  intend  to 
*  do  any  thing  contrary  to  faith  or  to  the  (Roman) 
Catholic  church,  or  to  the  honour  of  God.  On  the  day 
appointed  for  the  ceremony,  the  church  of  St.  Peter  at 
Home  is  hung  with  tapestry,  (on  which  aro  embla- 
zoned the  arms  of  4he  Pope,  and  of  the  Sovereign  or 
Prince  who  desires  the  Canonization  ;)  and  is  also 
brilliantly  illuminated.  Thousands  of  devout  members 
of  the  Romish  communion  fill  that  capacious  edifice, 
eager  to  profit  by  the  Intercessions  of  the  new  Saint 
with  the  Almighty.  During  the  ceremony  of  Canon- 
izing, the  Pope  and  Cardinals  are  all  dressed  in  white. 
The  expenses,  which  are  very  considerable,  are  de- 
frayed by  the  Royal  or  Princely  personage,  at  whose 
request  the  beatified  person  is  enrolled  among  the 
Saints.  The  cost  of  Canonizing  the  Saints  Pedro  de 
Alcantara  and  Maria  Maddalena  di  Pazzi,  under  the 
Pontificate  of  Clement  IX.,  amounted  to  sixty-four 
thousand  scudi,  something  more  than  j£l3,000.  ster- 
ling. The  present  practice  of  the  Roman  See,  is  not 
to  allow  any  inquiries  to  be  entered  into  previously  to 
Canonization,  until  at  least  fifty  years  after  the  death 
of  the  person  to  be  Canonized. 

In  the  Greek  Church,  the  power  of  enrolling  persons 
in  the  number  of  Saints  is  vested  in  the  Patriarchal 


See  of  Constantinople.  The  Patriarch  and  his  Bishops,  CANQH 
in  full  Synod  assembled,  must  first  inform  themselves  IZAllo: 
▼ery  exactly  concerning  the  life  and  actions  of  the  person  qj^^qr 
to  be  Canonized,  who  must  be  eminent  for  the  mira-  _^^_  ^ 
cles  he  has  wrought,  and  for  the  sanctity  of  his  life. 
The  testimony  of  a  thousand  witnesses  is  required, 
who  must  either  have  personally  beheld  them,  or, 
having  learnt  them  from  persons  of  irreproachable 
character,  most  give  solemn  assurances  of  them. 
Canonizations  are  not  frequent  in  the  Greek  Church, 
partly  on  account  of  the  great  expense  attending  them, 
and  partly  on  account  of  the  immensenumber  of  Saints 
already  enrolled  in  the  Calendar,  two  or  three  of  whose 
anniversaries  occur  in  one  day.  '  When,  however,  a 
person  is  Canonized,  a  day  is  fixed  for  his  festival,  on 
which  his  memory  is  annually  celebrated.  Mass  is 
performed,  and  hymns  are  sung  in  his  honour  ^  an 
account  of  the  Saint's  miracles  and  other  good  works 
is  read  ;  and  finally  his  life  is  inserted  in  the  Synax-^ 
arion,  or  Book  of  Saints.  (Mosheim*s  Eccl.  Hut,  cent, 
ix.  part  ii.  cb.  iii.  cent.  x.  part  ii.  ch.  iii.;  Fabridi  Bib^ 
Uotheca  Aniiquaria,  p.  !269 — 275,  where  a  catalogue  is 
given  of  the  Romish  Saints  who  were  Canonized  be- 
tween the  years  995  and  1712  ;  Hurd*s  Religious  Rites 
and  Ceremonies^  p.  344,  et  seq. ;  Broughton's  Hist.  Diet, 
vol.  i.  sub  voce. 


CA'NOPy,  V,  1  Fr.  canap^;  Gr.  KuvtuTrtiov,  from 
Ca'sopy,  n,  '^Ktvi/ujylr,  a  gnat,  (qui  conicos  oculos 
Ca'nopied,  adj,)  habet.  Lcnncp.)  A  veil  or  covering 

to  exclude  gnats  from  the  face.     Applied  to 

A  covering  extended  over  a  throne  or  chair  of  state; 

over  the  head  3  to  any  shade  or  covering. 

Yea  and  caca  LntberV  Linage  to  bnmed  they  at  Panlia  crotse, 
with  many  Endishc  tcstamente ;  Thomas  Wolsey  the  Cardinall 
present,  solemply  sitting  vndcr  the  gold  in  canopy c, 

Joye,    ExposicioH  of  Daniel^  cb.  xii. 

And  alwaicy,  when  be  rides,  there  is  a  canopie  or  small  tent 
carried  ouer  his  head  rpon  the  point  of  a  iauelinc. 

Hakiuyt,     Voyage^  4*r.  The  Tartars, 

Tben  tokc  she  bold  of  the  beery  loclces^f  bis  beade,  and  sayde ; 
strcngtlicn  mi*  O  Lord  God  in  this  boure ;  and  witb  that,  she 
gHue  bim  two  strokes  rpon  the  necke,  and  smote  cf  bys  beade. 
Then  toke  she  the  cttnbpye  awaye,  and  rollid  the  dead  body  asyde. 

BibU,    Anno,  1551.    Judith,  cb.  xiii. 

Tlie  birch,  the  myrtle,  and  the  bay, 

Like  friends  did  all  embrace ; 
And  their  large  branches  did  display 

To  canopy  the  place. 

Drayton,     The  Quest  of  Cynthia, 

Her  eyes  like  marigolds,  had  sbeatb'd  their  light, 
And,  cannpied  in  darkness,  sweetly  lay. 
Till  they  might  open  to  adorn  the  day. 

Shahtpeare,     The  Rape  of  Lucr^e^ 

Tliis  erening  late,  by  tben  the  chewing  flocks 
Had  ta'en  their  supper  on  the  savoury  herb 
Of  knot  grass  dew-bctiprent,  and  were  in  fold, 
1  FAt  me  down  to  watch  upon  a  bank 
With  ivy  etiuopied^  nnd  interwove 
With  flaunting  honey -suckle. 

Milton,     ComHs,  I.  544. 

Where  ladies  doff  their  champions*  helmes, 

And  kisse  their  bcauers  hid, 
And  pftrlie  vnder  cnHapics, 

How  well  or  ill  tliey  did. 

Warner,    Albion's  England,  ch.  ix. 


Then  followed  King  Richard,  in  his  robes  of  purple  velvet,  and 
over  his  bead  a  canopy,  born  by  four  Barons  of  the  Cinque-ports. 

Baher.    Richard  III,    Anno,  1483. 

Round  be  surveys,  and  well  might,  where  he  stood 
So  high  above  the  circling  canopie 
Of  night's  extended  shade. 

Milton,    Paradise  Lost,  book  iii.  1.  556. 


Nor  yet  by  all  meancs  knew 


^Vide'throated  Mars,  his  soone  was  falne ;  but  in  Olympus  top, 
Sat  canopied  with  golden  clouds.    Joue'6  counsell  had  shut  up 
Both  him  and  all  the  other  GodA. 

Chaptuan,     Homer*s  Iliad,  book  xiii.  fol.  179. 

At  a  reasonable  distince,  on  either  band  of  the  cascade,  the 
wall  is  hollowed  into  tivo  spreading  scallops,  each  of  which  re- 
ceives a  couch  of  green  velvet,  and  forms  at  the  same  time  a 
canopy  over  them.  Tatter,  No.  179. 

Wber*e*er  the  mde  and  moss-green  beech 

0*Qr-canopies  the  glade, 
Beside  some  water's  rushy  brink 
With  me  the  muse  shall  sit  and  think 

(At  ease  reclin'd  in  rustic  state,) 
How  vain  the  ardour  of  the  crowd. 
How  low,  bow  little  arc  the  proud. 

How  indigent  the  great. 

Gray.     Ode  on  the  Spring-, 

CANOROUS,  adj,  Lnt.  canorus;  Fr.  canore,  frora 
can-ere,  to  sound,  to  sing. 

Sounding,    {sc,    musically,     tunefully,)     musical, 

tuneful. 

But  b:rds  tbnt  are  canorous,  and  whose  notes  we  most  com- 
mend, arc  of  little  throats  and  short  necks,  as  nightingales, 
finches,  linnets,  canary  birds  and  larks. 

Sir  Thomas  Rrown,  book  vU.  cb.  uv. 

CANOSA,  a  town  in  the  Kingdom  of  Naples,  near 
the  coast  of  Buri,  and  on  the  bank  of  the  river  Ofanto^ 
the  ancient  AuBdus.  The  old  town  which  stood  on 
this  site,  was  the  place  to  which  the  wreck  of  the 
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aNOSA.  Roman  army  fled,  «ifter  the  battle  of  Cannae.  The 
present  town  was  taken  by  the  French  in  1502,  and 
almost  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  1694.  It  is  about 
thirty  miles  west  of  Bari,  m  latitude  41^  15'  N.  and 
longitude  16^  2'  E. 

CANSO,  sometimes  written  Canceau,  the  name  of 
an  island,  cape,  and  small  fishing  bank,  off  the  south- 
east coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  about  forty  leagues  east  of 
Halifax.  The  island  is  small  but  has  a  good  harbour, 
and  two  bays  which  afford  safe  anchorage.  The  chan- 
nel called  the  Gut  of  Canso,  which  is  between  Cape 
Breton  and  Nova  Scotia,  forms  the  passage  into  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  is  in  the  forty-sixth  degree 
of  north  latitude. 

CANT,  V.      \     Dr.  Thomas  Hickes  derives  cant. 

Cant,  n.         Ea  cnntando,    because  vagrants    seek 

Ca'kter,  n.    P  their  gains  from  the  common  people, 

Ca'nticle,     Scantiltando,  by  cJianting,    Lye  is  of 

C/ntxngly,  I  the  same  opinion. 

Ca^ntion,       I     It  seems  to  have  been  applied  to 

Ca'nto,  n.  ^  J  the 

Chant;  i.  e.  the  whining  tone  or  modulation  of  voice 
adopted  by  beggars,  with  intent  to  coax,  wheedle,  or 
cajole,  by  pretensions  of  wretchedness. 

Then  to  the  language  of  any  cajoler,  or  hypocritical 
pretender.  See  Swift,  A  Discoune  on  the  Mechanical 
Operations  of  the  Spirit,  sec.  ii. 

Rat.  Folly,  lir  ?  of  what  qualitr. 

Pal.  Quality  ?  any  quaUty  in  fashion ;  drinidng,  lying,  cogging, 
cantwg,  et  cstera.    nill  you  have  anymore. 

Fwrd.    The  Sun't  Darling,  act  i.  w.  1. 

To  ulj  the  truth,  he  had  language  at  command,  and  could 
diisemble  for  matter  of  prolSt,  or  to  avoid  danger,  and  it  was  very 
vrll  known  he  was  only  a  mcer  emnter. 

Wood,    Athaut  Osoh.  U.  176. 


Who  whatsoeuer  peiill  was  prepared, 
Both  equal  paines,  and  equal  peril!  shared : 
The  end  whereof  and  dai^rous  euent 
Shall  for  another  canticle  he  spared. 

Spenser.    Faerie  Queene,  book  iv.  can.  5. 

He  [Arion]  stood  u|Hight  on  his  feet  in  the  poop  close  to  the 
sbip  side,  and  after  he  had  sounded  a  certain  mvocation  or 
praiers  to  the  sea-god,  be  chanted  the  canticle  before  said,  (the 
Hyixm  to  ApoUo  Pythius.)  Holland.    Plutarch,  fol.  382. 

I  doubt  whether  by  Cuddy  be  specified  the  authours  selfe  or 
tome  other ;  for  in  the  eight  acglogue  the  same  person  was  brought 
in,  singing  a  eantion  of  Colins  making  as  he  saith. 

Spenser,    Shepherd's  Calendar,  October,  Glosse, 

Vio.    Make  me  a  willow  cabtne  at  your  gate. 
And  call  vpon  my  soule  within  the  house, 
^Vrite  loyall  cantons  of  contemned  loue, 
And  sing  them  lowd  euen  in  tbe  dead  of  night 

Shahspeare.     Twelfth  Xight,  fol.  259. 

The  busy,  subtle,  serpents  of  the  law, 
•>     Did  first  my  mind  from  true  obedience  draw  : 
While  I  did  limits  to  the  king  prescribe. 
And  took  for  oracles  that  canting  tribe, 
I  chang'd  true  freedom  for  the  name  of  free. 
And  grew  seditious  for  variety. 

Roscommon,     Ohost  of  the  old  House  of  Commons, 

Others,  I  am  afraid,  may  study  the  Scriptures,  mertly  for  the 
sake  of  the  phrase  and  language  they  there  meet  with  ;  which, 
when  they  are  well  acquainted  with,  they  do  so  wretchedly  mis- 
apply in  their  religions  Ulk,  that,  in  truth,  what  is  admirable 
sense  and  reason  in  the  holy  books,  is  little  better  than  jargon 
and  cant  when  it  comes  out  of  their  mouths. 

Sharp,    Sermons,  voL  vi;  serm.  xni. 

Cant  is  by  some  people  derived  from  one  Andrew  Cant,  who, 
they  say,  was  a  Fresbyeerian  minister  in  some  illiterate  part  of 
Scotland,  who  by  exercise  and  upe  had  obtained  the  fisculty^  alias 
gift,  of  talking^  ia  the  pulpit  In  such  a  dialect,  that  'tis  said  he 


was  understood  by  none  but  his  own  congregation,  and  not  by  all     CANT, 
of  them.    Since  Mas.  Canfs  time,  it  has  been  uadcrHtood  in  a        — 
larger  sense,  and  signifies  all  sudden  exclamations,  whinines,  un-  CiNTAl* 
usual  tones,  and  in  fine  all  praying  and  preaching  like  the  un-  ^^mmm^^^fmm^ 
learned  of  the  Presbyterians,  Spectator,  No.  147. 

He  rais'd  his  spouse  ere  matin-bell  was  rung. 
And  thus  his  morning  canticle  he  sung, 
"  Awake,  my  love,  disclose  thy  radiant  eves. 
Arise,  my  wife,  my  beauteous  lady,  rise! 

Pope.    January  and  Map, 


Just  come  from  yonder  wretched  scene, 
Where  all  is  venal,  false,  and  mean, 
(Looking  on  London  as  be  spoke,) 
1  marvel  not  at  thy  dull  joke ; 
Nor,  in  such  cant,  to  hear  thee  vapour. 

Mallet.     Cupid  and  Hfmen<, 

I  dread  nothing  more  than  the  false  zeal  of  my  friends,  in  a 
suffering  hour,  as  he  [Wliitfield]  cantingly  expresses  it. 

TVial  of  Mr.  WhitfUUCs  Sjdrit,  (1740)  p.  40. 

Cant,  It.  incantare ;  Fr.  encant  or  incant.  An  outrope 
or  outcry  of  goods.    Cotgrave.     From  cantare 
To  proclaim  a  public  sale,  to  sell. 

Is  it  not  the  general  method  of  landlord,  to  wait  the  expiration 
of  a  lease,  and  then  cant  their  lands  to  the  highest  bidder. 

Swift,    Argument  against  the  power  of  Bishops. 

When  two  Monks  were  outvying  each  other  in  canting  the 
price  of  an  abbey,  he  observed  a  third  at  some  distance,  who  never 
said  a  word ;  the  King  demanded  why  he  would  not  offer ;  tho 
Monk  said  he  was  poor,  and  besides,  would  give  nothing  if  he 
were  ever  so  rich  ;  the  King  replyed,  then  you  are  the  fittest 
person  to  have  it,  and  immediately  gave  it  to  him. 

Id.    History  of  William  Rufus. 

Numbers  of  these  tenants  or  their  descendants,  are  now  offer- 
ing to  sell  their  leases  by  cant,  even  those  which  were  for  lives. 

/(/.  lb, 

C ANTA,  a  Province  in  Peru,  lying  between  those  of 
Tarma  on  the  east,  and  Chan  say  on  the  west.  Its 
length  in  this  direction  is  about  thirty-five  leagues, 
and  its  breadth  twenty-four.  It  is  situated  among  the 
Cordilleras,  and  therefore  coosists  of  a  mountainous 
territory,  but  has  much  good  pasturage,  and  abounds 
with  flocks  of  both  lamas  and  vicumas ;  the  latter, 
which  are  a  species  pf  wild  goat,  are  generally  found 
among  the  mountains.  The  Capital  of  this  District  has 
the  same  name,  and  is  situated  about  1 1^  10^  of  south 
latitude. 

CANTABILB,  an  Italian  adjective,  which  literally 
signifies  "  appropriate  for  singing.** 

In  Music,  it  is  more  generally  used  in  a  substantive 
sense,  and  is  applied  to  movements,  both  vocal  and 
instrumental,  which  fell  short  of  the  Adagio  in  deep 
pathos,  but  which  are,  nevertheless,  distinguished  by 
a  flowing  and  expressive  melody. 

The  Cantabile  requires,  in  the  musician,  powers 
of  a  high  order.  All  the  ornaments  and  graces  which 
are  introduced  in  it,  should  be  of  the  chastest  de  scrip- 
tion,  and  the  sentiment  of  the  poet,  or  the  composer^ 
should  be  preserved  and  ennobled  by  the  performer. 

CANTAL,  a  chain  of  mountains,  and  a  Department 
of  France.  The  former  are  situated  in  Upper  Auvergne, 
and  are  supposed  to  be  of  volcanic  origin.  The 
highest  point  of  this  range,  the  Plotiib  de  Cantal,  is 
ub9Ut  5920  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  De- 
partment includes  the  greater  part  of  Upper  or  South 
Auvergne,  and  is  intersected  by  this  range,  and  en- 
compassed by  the  departments  of  Puy  de  Dome, 
Correze,  Lot,  Aveyron,  Lozcre,  and  Upper  Loire.  It 
contains  an  area  of  about  ^00  square  miles,  and  a 
population  of  852^000  individuals.    The  name  of  the 
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CANTAL.  Department  is  derived  from  the  chain  of  mountains  by 
which  it  is  intersected  -,  and  its  chief  town  is  Aurillac. 
CANTALITE,  a  yellowish  green  variety  of  granular 
Quartz. 

CANTATA^  a  musical  composition,  generally  con- 
sisting of  two  or  three  airs^  intermixed  with  recitative. 
In  the  fourteenth  century^  the  term,  according  to 
Ducaoge,  was  applied  to  those  parts  of  the  Church 
service  which  were  afterwards  called  Antiphona. 

The  Cantata  had  its  origin  in  Italy,  and  it  appears  to 
have  been  in  the  highest  state  of  perfection  from  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  to  the  time  of 
Pergolesi.  During  that  period,  Carissimi,  Ceati,  Gas- 
parium,  Bononcini,  and,  above  all,  Alessandro  Scarlatti^ 
distinguished  themselves  in  this  species  of  {composition. 
After  the  death  of  Pergolesi,  the  taste  for  Cantatas 
suddenly  declined  j  nor  did  it  effectually  revive  again, 
though  Sarti,  afterwards,  set  to  music  several  of 
Metasta6io*s  smaller  poems  in  the  Cantata  form,  which 
were  sung  by  Paccbierotti,  Marchese,  and  Rubinetti. 
^his  change,  in  the  public  opinion,  regarding  Can- 
tatas, may  be  greatly  attributed  to  the  extraordinarv 
ardour  with  which  dramatic  music  has  been  cultivated, 
and  to  the  consequent  introduction  of  portions  of 
&vourite  operas  to  our  chambers,  and  to  our  concert 
rooms.  It  may, however,  be  doubted,  whether  An  has 
really  gained  by  this  change  5  for  theatrical  composi- 
tions must  suffer,  when  they  are  deprived  of  scenic 
illvision ;  and  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  the  too  frequent 
hearing  of  them  has  a  tendency  to  injure,  if  not  to 
destroy,  that  pure  and  delicate  taste,  which  an  inti- 
miate  acquaintance  with  the  sublimer  species  of  music 
sever  fails  to  inspire.  . 

One  Cantata,  "  Alexis,"  composed  by  Dr.  Pepusch, 
still  continues  to  be  very  popular  in  England.  The 
music  is  dry ;  but  it  has  been  established  in  public 
favour,  by  the  beautiful  singing  of  Harrison  and 
Vauehan,  and  by  the  wonderful  manner  in  which 
liindley  accompanies  it  on  the  violoncello. 

CANTEEN,  Fr.  cantine ;  Sp.  cantina,  a  bottle-case 
or  tavern  for  soldiers.  In  Military  languc^e,  a  little 
coffer  divided  into  minute  partitions  for  holding  an 
officer's  dinner  and  breakfast  service  and  utensils. 
Also,  a  semi-cylindric  tin  case,  carried  over  a  soldier's 
knapsack  to  hold  his  cooked  victuals  in.  Abo,  a 
segment  of  a  cylinder  of  wood,  which  is  hollow,  and  has 
a  vent  with  a  plug  adapted  to  it,  and,  being  strongly 
looped  with  iron,  holds  the  ration  of  spirits  or  wine 
served  out  to  the  English  troops  when  on  foreign 
service.  These  small  barrels  are  made  of  oak,  and 
^re  usually  capable  of  containing  three  pints.  Many 
ingenious  contrivances  for  cutting  the  minute  staves 
and  other  parts  of  these  liquor  cases,  have  been 
invented  -,  but  that  of  Mr.  Smart,  who  contracted  fbr 
them  with  the  Board  of  Ordnance  during  the  late  war, 
seems  the  most  perfect,  200  having  been  headed  and 
hooped  in  one  day  with  it  by  a  single  workman. 

Canteen  signiSes,  moreover,  a  public-house  licensed 
by  Government  in  every  barrack  or  fort,  to  sell  spiri- 
tuous liquors,  tobacco,  and  beer,  to  the  soldiers  quar- 
tered therein.  These  buildings  are  not  subject  to  the 
control  of  the  licensing  magistrates,  but  are  placed 
under  the  Governor  or  commanding  officer  of  the  fort 
or  garrison  to  which  they  belong. 

CANTERBURY,  a  City  of  England,  in  the  County 
of  Kent,  situated  on  the  river  Stouf .  It  is  the  Duro^ 
vernum  of  the  Romans,  the  Cantwara-hyrg,  or  Kentish 


Mens'  city,  of  the  Saxons.  Bede  speaks  of  it  as  King  CANTER 
Ethelbert's  Capital.  During  his  reign,  a.  t>,  596,  An-  BURY- 
gustin  despatched  on  an  Ecclesiastical  mission,  by  Pope  > 
Gregory  I.^  converted  the  reigning  Monarch,  and  fixed 
the  Metropolitical  Chair  at  Canterbury.  The  2ealou8 
and  successful  preacher  founded  an  Abbey,  which 
bore  his  name  in  commemoration  of  this  happy  triumph 
of  religion.  The  remains  of  this  Abbey  testify  to  Hs 
former  magnificence.  Its  precincts  enclosed  sixteen 
acres,  and  the  walls  may,  in  great  measure,  be  traced 
through  their  entire  circuit.  The  west  front  was  tSO 
feet  in  length.  It  was  decorated  with  the  tower  of 
St  Ethelbert,  and  fell  down  in  the  present  year  (1823.) 
The  principal  gate,  still  known  as  that  of  St.  Augustin, 
is  of  beautiful  architecture.  At  the  time  of  the  Norman 
Conquest,  Canterbury  possessed  a  castle,  of  which,  at 
present,  few  traces  are  to  be  discovered  except  the 
keep.  It  stands  on  the  south-west  side  of  the  town. 
The  city  itself  was  walled,  and  entered  by  six  gates; 
one  only  of  which,  the  west  gate,  is  now  remaining, 
and  this  was  built  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Richard  II. 

The  Cathedral  of  Canterbury  displays  the  various 
styles  of  Gothic  architecture,  which  were  employed 
between  the  eleventh  and  fifteenth  centuries.  The 
former  Cathedral  had  been  twice,  if  not  three  times 
burned  5  first  by  the  Danes,  in  the  year  1011,  when  the 
walls  alone  were  left  standing;  a  second  and  per-* 
haps  a  third  time  by  accidental  fires,  about  fifty  years 
afterwards,  when  it  was  destroyed  to  the  foundation. 
Lanfranc,  a  Pavian,  who  filled  the  Archicpiscopal 
thit)ne  in  IO70,.  employed  seven  years  in  raising  the 
main  part  of  the  present  structure,  and  during  the 
course  of  the  following  centuries,  it  was  much  enlarged 
by  the  bounty  of  successive  Prelates.  But  it  was  to 
the  murder  of  Thomas  k  Becket,  at  the  foot  of  the 
altar,  that  Christ  Church  is  indebted  for  its  principal 
splendour.  The  remorse  of  the  first  Henry,  not  only 
led  him  to  submit  to  personal  humiliation  at  the  tomb 
of  the  martyr,  but  induced  him  to  enrich  the  church  in 
which  he  was  deposited  with  costly  offerings.  The  Bull 
of  canonization,  which  was  issued  in  1173,  was  speedily 
followed  by  reputed  miracles.  The  lame,  the  dea^ 
the  blind,  the  dumb,  and  the  leprous,  nay,  even  the 
dead,  were  brought  to  the  wonder-working  crypt  which 
contained  the  hallowed  remains ;  and  in  the  strong 
words  of  the  Ecclesiastical  historian  (Mat.  Paris,)  even 
birds  and  animals  recovered  life  through  the  virtue  of 
the  Saint.  "  The  name  of  Christ,"  observes  Lambard, 
"  was  cleane  forgotten,"  and  the  Cathedral  itself  was 
known  by  no  other  title  than  that  of  St.  Thomas  the 
Mart)T.  Most  of  the  buildings  which  the  monks  were 
enabled  to  erect  through  the  bounty  of  pilgrims,  bore 
reference  to  their  great  Patron  j  and  the  circular 
eastern  end  of  the  present  building,  called  Becket*s 
Crown,  is  so  named  in  remembrance  of  the  corona  of 
the  Archbishop*s  skull  which  the  assassins  are  said  to 
have  cut  off.  On  the  removal  of  the  martyr's  body  to 
a  shrine  which  had  been  prepared  for  it  in  the  chapel, 
dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity,  (a.d.  1520,)  a  still  greater 
display  of  Ecclesiastical  authority  was  exhibited.  The 
Legate  of  the  Pope,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Rheims, 
assisted  Langton,  (the  Metropolitan,)  in  bearing  the 
body  to  its  new  resting  place.  The  King  himself, 
Henry  III.  honoured  the  pageant  with  his  presence  ; 
and  the  Monarch  and  his  Court,  with  the"  countless 
throngs,  whom  the  feme  of  the  ceremony  had  col- 
lected, were  feasted  at  the  expense  of  the  See,  and 
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CANTQl-  provided  eren  ^th  forage  for  tbeir  bones  at  ererf 
ElKT.  stage  between  London  and  Canterbury. 
W'^-^  Thia  bigh  festival^  tbe  tnmalation  of  St.  Tboxnaa, 
was  annu&y  celebrated  on  tbe  seventb  of  July.  Roger 
of  Croyland'  is  said  to  bave  employed  fifteen  years, 
and  to  bave  filled  seven  large  volumes  witb  tbebistory 
of  the  Martyr's  miracles ;  and  tbeir  increasing  reputation 
rendered  tbesbrine.of bBecket>  at  onetime,  tbe  most 
frequented  resort  of  pilgrims  in  all  Europe.  At  tb» 
Reformation  it  was  found  necessary  to  proceed  witb 
caution  against  tbe  favourite  Saint.  At  first  a  general 
proclamation  was  issued,  abrogating  all  holidays  wbicb 
occurred  in  harvest  time.  This  season  being  then 
computed  from  the  first  of  July  to  tbe  twenty^nintb  of 
September,  of  course  included  the  Martyr's  anniver- 
ssry.  Two  years  afterwards,  bis  commemoratioil 
was  ordered  to  be  omitted,  and  Oranmer,  on  the  eve 
of  tbe  feast,  gave  a  notable  proof  of  bis  zeal  in  reform, 
by  publicly  supping  off  flesh.  In  1539,  tbe  King  openly 
pronounced  b  Becket  a-  stubborn  rebel  and  traitor  to 
his  Prince,  erased  bis  name  from  the  Canon  of  Saints, 
demolished  bis  images  and  pictures,  and  forbad  the  use 
of  any  religious  service  instituted  in  bis  memory,  on 
pain  (^  the  Koyal  indignation  and  imprisonment.  At  tbe 
same  time  tbe  shrine  was  despoiled  of  its  precious 
ornaments,  and  the  bones  of  the  Saint  were  burned  by 
order  of  Lord  Cromwell,  on  the  very  spot  wbicb  so 
often  bad  witnessed  tbeir  adoration. 

About  thirty  ytears  before  its  dissolution,  tbe  shrine 
of  Thomas  k  Becket  bad  been  visited  by  Erasmus,  in 
company  witb  his  English  friend  John  Colet,  (Gra- 
tianus  Rullus.)  In  his  pleasant  colloquy  Peregrinatio 
RcHgumis  ergo,  he  has  left  a  vivid  and  sarcastic  picture 
of  his  pilgrimage.  He  describes  the  stupendous 
height  of  the  Cathedral,  its  towers  which,  as  it  were, 
sduted  tbe  visitant  on  his  approach,  and  the  deafening 
noise  of  their  brazen  peal  of  bells<    On  the  northern 

rrch  were  carved  statues  of  the  three  murderers  of 
Becket,  who  will  scarcely  be  recognised  in  their 
Latino-Belgic  dress,  Tusci,  Fusci,  Berri.  The  first, 
most  probably,  is  William  de  Tracy  |^  the  second 
Reginald  Fitzurse;  the  third  may  be  the  same  Knight, 
under  the  aUas,  which  Baker  gives  him  in  his  Chronicle 
Beiremoon :  but  we  nowhere  discover  Hugh  de  Mora- 
vaille  and  Richard  Brito,  who,  according  to  tbe 
mnemonic  distich. participated  in  the  deed  of  blood. 

Willielmus  T)r»d,  ReginaMas  fillua  Urti, 
Ricardos  Brito,  aecnon  Morvilius  Hugo. 

It  may  appear  somewhat  strange  that  tbe  effigies  of 
the  assassins  should  have  been  thus  preserved  on  the 
very  scene  of  their  crime.  They  themselves,  though 
they  had  endeavoured  to  expiate  their  murder  by 
neoitential  austerities,  when  they  were  buried  at 
Jerusalem,  were  not  permitted  to  repose  within  the 
door  of  the  Church  of  the  Templars  i  and  the  spot 
of  their  interment  was  marked  by  an  inscription 
strongly  indicative  of  the  heinousness  of  tbeir  offence. 
Hie  jacent  miseri  qui  martyrizaverunt  Beatnm  nomam, 
jfrchiepiscopum  Ccmtuariensem,  Erasmus  however,  point- 
edly assigns  the  reasons  for  this  apparent  contra- 
diction. The  murderers,  he  says,  receive  the  same 
honour  as  Judas,  Pilate,  Caiaphas,  and  tbe  Roman 
legionaries,  who  so  often  form  the  decorations  of  altar- 
pieces. 

Gates  of  open  iron^work  permitted  a  view  ef  tbe 
shrine  firom  the  nave.    The  ascent  was  by  many  steps  5 


under  these  an  arch  on  tbe  north  led  to  a  small  CANTER- 
wooden  altar  consecrated  to  tbe  Virgin,  at  wbicb  the  ^^^RY. 
Martyr  is  related  to  have  pronounced  his  last  vows  to 
tbe  Mother  of  Christ,  in  tbe  agonies  of  death.  Tbe 
point  of  tbe  sword  which  cleft  his  skull  was  preserved 
on  this  altar }  it  was  rusted  with  blood  not  yet  worn 
off  by  the  fervent  kisses,  of  devotees.  In  the  cryp^ 
below,  the  shattered  skull  itself  was  deposited  in  the 
special  custody  of  monks,  appointed  as  its  guards^ 
Tbe  crown  might  be  kissed,  the  remaining  part  was 
enclosed  in  a  case  of  silver. «  Here  likewbe  were  sua* 
pended  the  shirt,  belt,  and  drawers  of  hair-cloth  in 
which  the  martyr  was  accustomed  to  mortify  his  flcsh« 
The  treasures  of  the  high  altar  would  have  proved 
Midas  and  Croesus  to  be  beggars  ',  these,  says  the  keeu 
'  satirist,  we  were  not  permitted  to  kiss.  In  the  sa- 
crarium,  among  a  profusion  of  velvet  and  brocaded 
cop^  and  vestments,  and  much  costly  plate,  was  the 
staff  of  the  Martyr,  a  short  light  cane  incircled  witb 
stiver  plating ;  bis  cloak  of  plain  velvet,  coarse,  and 
unembroidercd,  a  neck-coUar  marked  witb  bis  sweaty 
and  spotted  witb  blood.  These  imambitious  relics  it 
seems  were  not  generally  exhibited,  and  were  shown 
to  Erasmus  only  through  bis  intimacy  with  Warbam« 
the  then  Archbishop.  In  a  chapel  behind  the  high 
altar,  blazing  with  gold  and  jewels,  was  displayed 
the  face  of  tbe  Saint.  The  Abbot  completed' "th^ 
show  by  drawing  up  witb  ropes  the  coffin  in  which 
the  hallowed  bones  were  deposited.  Tbe  outer  chest 
was  of  wood,  tbe  inner  was  gold  ;  and  gold  was  the 
cheapest  material  of  which  it  was  composed.  Gems 
of  the  first  water  and  rarest  magnitude  dazzled  the 
sight ;  some  of  them  exceeded  a  goose's  egg  in  size. 
The  spectator  first  reverenced  the  Martyr,  and  the 
Abbot  then  pointed  with  a  rod  to  tbe  separate  jewdis^ 
and  named  their  donors ;  among  whom  were  num- 
bered the  most  illustrious  Princes.  It  was  to  this 
collection  that  Louis  VII.  of  France,  during  bis  pil- 
grimage in  1179,  added  the  diamond  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  Royal,  with  a  weighty  golden  chalicew 
and  a  gift  of  a  hundred  tons  of  wine  annually  to  th^ 
monks.  The  diamond  was  afterwards  set  by  Henry 
VIU.  as  a  thumb-ring.  But  these  treasures  were 
surpassed  bv  those  of  the  Crypt,  which  Erasmus  saw 
by  special  £&vour,  and  which  he  describes  as  richer 
than  any  which  he  bad  elsewhere  beheld  in  all  his 
travels.  It  was  from  this  depository  that  the  reforming 
Mbnarch  filled  two  capacious  chests  so  heavily  laden, 
that  eight  meA  were  required  to  curry  each  from  the 
church. 

Nothwithstanding  the  loss  of  all  this  splendour, 
which  once  decorated  tbe  shrine  of  h  Becket,  the 
Cathedral  is  still  a  most  superb  structure.  Its  general 
form  is  that  of  a  double  cross,  terminating  circularly 
flit  the  east  end,  and  having  two  massive  towers  at 
the  west.  A  lighter  tower  marks  the  intersection  of 
the  nave  and  west  transept.  The  dimensions  are  as 
follows :  extreme  length  of  tbe  interior  614  feet ;  of 
the  choir  180  feet  >  of  the  nave  178  feet  ^  of  the  east 
transept  154  feet ;  of  tbe  west  tiansept  1^  ;  breadth 
of  the  choir,  40  feet;  of  the  nave  and  aisles  71 
feet.  Height  of  tbe  chi^iel  of  tbe  Holy  Trinity  58 
feet ;  of  the  eboir  71 ;  of  the  nave  80,  £xt4«me 
beigbt  of  the  great  tower  S35  feet,  of  the  south-weat 
tower  130,  of  the  north-west  100. 

Hie  Crypt,  tiie  western  part  of  which  is  of  the 
oijginal.  Norman  architecture  of  Lanfranic^  exteaid# 
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CANtkH-  from  the  beginning  of  the  choir  to  the  eastern  end  of 

BURY.    ^^^  Cathedral.     It  was  granted  by  Queen  Elizabeth 

CAN-     ^  ^^  ^"^^  ^y  ^^^  Walloons  and  French  refugees,  who 

THARIS.  bad  fled  in  Edward  VI.'s  time  from. the  cruelties  of  the 

Spaniards  in  the  Netherlands  ;  and  it  is  still  used  hy 

their  descendants  as  a  place  of  worship,  under  the 

name  of  the  French  Church. 

Among  the  most  distinguished  tombs  ia  this  Cathe- 
dral, are  those  of  Henry  IV.  and  his  Queen,  Joan  of 
Navarre,  and  Edward  the  Black  Prince.  The  sword 
and  target  of  the  latter,  which  formerly  decorated  the 
canopy  above  his  effigy,  were  taken  away  in  the  wars 
of  the  Commonwealth,  during  which  the  Cathedral 
was  severely  danuiged  by  the  iconoclastic  fury  of  the 
Puritans.  The  tabard  and  gauntlets  still  occupy  their 
original  place.  The  body  of  St.  Dunstan,  also,  though 
claimed  by  the  Abbey  of  Glastonbury,  was  ascertained 
by  a  solemn  investigation  in  the  year  1308,  to  repose 
within  these  walls. 

Attached  to  the  ecclesiastical  buildings,  which  are 
of  considerable  extent,  formerly  stood  a  palace  of  the 
Archbishop.  This  had  suffered  frequent  dilapida- 
tions before  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  and  during  his 
unhappy  reig^  the  remainder  was  almost  wholly 
demolished.  The  site  is  now  occupied  with  modern 
dwelling  houses.  The  Chapter  of  the  Cathedral  con- 
sists of  a  Dean  and  twelve  Canons.  There  are  twelve 
parish  churdies  within  the  walls  of  the  City,  and 
three  in  the  suburbs.  One  of  the  last,  that  of  St. 
Martin,  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  partly  of  Roman 
workmanship. 

Canterbury  has  returned  two  Members  to  Parlia- 
ment since  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  The  City  is  a 
County  in  itself;  its  chief  manufactures  are  silk  and 
cotton.  Population  in  1821, 19,745.  Distance  sixteen 
miles  from  Dover,  fifty-six  south-east  from  London.  • 

Ca^steu,  V,    ^      The  verb  and  noun,  canter,  though 

Ca^nter,  n.      >  common  in  speech,  have  not  been 

Cantbrbury,  J  founds  in  any  author,  except  in  those 
on  horsemanship.  Ca»<er6tfry,  applied  to  a  slow  gallop, 
{from  which  canter  appears  to  have  been  corrupted,) 
occurs  in-  an  old  book  called  ClUuis  JVhmuieM,  and  is 
likewise  used  bo  lately  as  by  Dennis,  On  the  Prelim,  to 
the  Dunciad;  both  produced  by  Mr.  Nares.  Berenger, 
(a  better  horseman  probably  than  etymologbt,)  is  in- 
clined to  doubt  upon  the  common  reason  given  for  the 
usage  of  this  word  -,  viz.  that  it  is  derived  from  the 
pilgrims  riding  at  this  pace  to  Canterbury  :  and  he 
suggests  the  Latin  cantherius,  a  gelding,  (see  the  word 
in  Gesner ;)  horses  of  that  kind,  firom  the  calmness  of 
their  temper,  performing  this  soft  and  easy  pace  (now 
called  canter,)  with  the  greatest  docility;  and  the 
appellation  of  the  animal  being  transferred  to  the  pace. 
See  Berenger,  On  Horsemanship,  p.  71. 

CANTHARIDIJS,  in  Zoology,  a  family  of  insects 
of  the  order  Coleoptera.  This  family  consists  of  the 
genera  Cerocoma,  Mylabris,  Tetraonyx,  Horia,  CEnas, 
Meloe,  Cantharis,  Ztmitis,  Nemognatha,  Apalus. 

CANTHARIS,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  insects  of  the 
order  Coleoptera,  family  Cantharidia.  Generic  cha- 
racter :  antennae  filiform  ;  straight,  at  least  as  long  as 
the  thorax;  maxills  bifid  ;  maxillary  palpi  thicker  at 
the  apex;  body  elongate,  sub-cylindncal ;  elytra  soft, 
the  length  of  the  abdomen  convex  on  the  back, 
inflected  at  the  sides. 

Of  this  genus  the  well-known  blistering  Fly  com- 
monly called  Spanish  Fly,  (C.  Feskatoria,)  is  the  type. 
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This  singular  bttt  valuable  insect  appears  in  the  South  CANTIU 
of  Europe  about  the  summer  solstice.    It  feeds  on      RIS. 
several   different    trees,  especially  on  the  ash    and        — 
poplar,    on  whiich  it  is   sometimes  found  in   such^^^^^ 
numbers  as  soon  to  deprive  whole  trees  of  their  ver- 
dure.   It  is  distinguishable  even  at  a  distance  by  the 
disagreeable  odour  it  exhales,  which  becomes  even 
dangerous  if  sustained  for    any  considerable   time. 
In  order  to  take  them,  a  cloth  is  spread  under  the 
trees,  which  are  beaten,  the  insects  fall  into  the  cloth 
and  are    immediately  thrown   into  vinegar,  which 
speedily  kills  them,  after  which  they  are  dried.    The 
fresher  they  are,  the  more  powerful  is  their  effect  as 
a  vesicatory. 

The  female  lays  a  mass  of  very  small  eggs,  of  a 
cylindrical  form,  flattened  at  the  extremities;  from 
which  the  larvse  make  their  appearance  in  about 
fifteen  days.  They  are  of  a  yellowish  white  colour, 
beset  with  little  hairs,  two  of  which,  longer  than  the 
others,  are  placed  at  the  anus.  The  head  is  rounded, 
furnished  with  two  little  antennae,  arched  and  pointed. 
The  body  consists  of  twelve  segments,  of  which  the 
three  anterior  have  each  a  pair  of  feet.  These  larvae 
live  in  the  ground,  and  feed  upon  roots ;  in  this 
situation  they  undergo  their  metamorphosis. 

This  insect  was  known  to  the  ancients  as  a  violent 
poison,  and  is  mentioned  as  such  by  Cicero,  Ovid, 
Pliny,  &c.  Its  effects  upon  the  urinary  organs  are 
well  known,  and  render  it  at  once  a  most  useful 
remedy,  or  a  most  dangerous  poison.  Other  insects 
are  used  in  different  countries  for  the  purpose  of 
blistering,  as  Lytta  vittata  and  Onerea,  in  America ; 
which  are  said  to  be  equally  efficacious,  without  pro- 
ducing strangury.  In  China,  Mylabris  Cichord,  and 
in  India  another  species  of  Mylabris,  are  used  for  the 
same  purpose,  and  with  equal  or  superior  effect.  Latr. 
Hist,  Nat,  tome  x. ;  Kithy  and  Spence,  vol.  i.  313. 

CANTHARUS,  Cuv. ;  from  the  Greek  iui^$wp,  an 
Ass,  Canthare ;  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  animob  belonging 
to  the  family  Perca,  order  Acanthopteryg'u,  class  Pisces, 

Generic  character :  numerous  rows  of  subulate 
teeth ;  mouth  narrow ;  muzzle  slightly  prominent ; 
body  oval ;  opercule  neither  spined  nor  notched. 

Cuvier  has  formed  this  new  genus  by  taking  some 
species  from  the  genera  SpariLs  and  Labrus,  giving  it 
the  name  Cantharus,  by  which  Pliny  designated  a  fish 
in  little  estimation. 

C.  Comtnunis,  Cuv. ;  Sparus  Cantharus,  Lin. ;  Can-' 
theno  of  the  Genoese ;  Common  Canthare,  About  the 
size  of  a  Herring,  first  row  of  teeth  larger  than  those 
behind;  lateral  line  broad,  upper  part  of  the  body 
black ;  marked  on  either  side  with  twenty  longitu- 
dinal yellow  stripes.  Inhabits  the  Mediterranean  sea, 
but  is  little  esteemed. 

C,  Centrodontus,  Cuv. ;  Sparus  Cenlrodontus,  Laroche ; 
Gorazo  of  the  Spaniards ;  Pointed-toothed  Canthare^ 
The  teeth  very  pointed  like  a  cobler*s  awl ;  the  anter 
rior  the  longest,  and  leaving  a  space  in  the  middle 
unfurnished  with  teeth ;  upper  part  of  the  body  greyish, 
brown,  inclining  to  red,  and  deeper  coloured  on  the 
head  ;  sides  of  the  fish  silvery  grey ;  dorsal  and  anal 
fins  brown ;  pectoral  and  caudal  reddish ;  ventral 
bright  grey;  an  irregular  black  spot  on  the  begin- 
ning of  the  lateral  line,  eyes  very  large,  a  twelfth  of 
the  diameter  of  the  fish,  the  iris  yellow  and  pupil 
black.  Foui)d  on  the  southern  coasts  of  Spiun  and  at 
Ivica. 
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^VTHA-  C  Macropterus,  Cuv. }  Lahrus  Macropterus,  Lacep. ; 
'^'^^^'  Large-finned  CaniJutre,  Rays  of  the  fins  supplied  with 
ANTIL  thread-like  processes ;  twl  crescent-shaped  ;  black  spot 
on  the  posterior  angle  of  the  opercule.  Native  of 
the  great  Gulf  of  India. 

C.  SparMes,  Cuv.  5  Lahrus  Sparoides,  Lacep.  j  ^- 
nid  Canlhare.  Lower  jaw  more  prominent  than  the 
upper}  tail  round )  irregularly  marked  on  either  side 
with  crescents  or  spots.  Found  near  the  Isle  of 
France. 

See  Cttvier,  Rhgne  Aidmal ;  Lacepede,  Histoire  de$ 
Pokswisi  lAroche,  Ann.  du  Musie$  Linnsei  Systema 
NaiuriB, 

CANTHIUM,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  Pen" 
tandria,  order  Mpnogynia.  Generic  character :  calyiL 
five-cleft  ;  corolla  five-cleft  spreading  ^  style  ele- 
valed }  stigma  club-rsbapcd  j  berry  corticoscj  two-^ 
celled,  two-seeded ;  seeds  at  first  convex,  afterwards 
flat,  longitudinally  fdrrowed. 

Six  species,  natives  of  the  East  Indies. 

CAfSTLE,v.  ^      CantUUtm  velut   qiumtillum ;    ul 

C4'nti.b,  n.       I  quod  supra  mensuram  addiium  est. 

Cant,  n.  VSpelman.    Fr.  eschanJeler,  eschan^ 

Ca'ntlbt,  fi»     I  tilion.   From  the    Fr.  canton,    (t. 

Cant,  «•  J  cantone,  angulus.^  Gr.  KdvOwv,  (of 

unknown  etymology.)  The  corner  of  the  eye.  Applied 
generally 

To  the  comer  or  edge,  piece  or  portion,  fragment 
or  division.      ....  

Cankl,  in  Viyes,  seems  to  signify,  (met.)  to  edge 
in;  asnteled,  in  Hall,  edged,  bordered; — ^in  Dryden, 
divided,  apportioned  •  .... 

To  cant,  amopg  mechanics,  is  to.  raise  on  the  edge 
or  comer.      

A  cantet  of  k^nde  witt.  here  kyftde  to  save. 

•     •  Pitrf  PlouMnhn.     Tiaion,  p.  238 


For  natore  hath  not  taken  his  beginuini^ 
Of  no  partie  ne  caniel  of  a  thing, 
But  of  a  thing  that  parfit  is  and  stable. 
Descending  so  til  it  be  incornimpable. 

Chaucer.     The  Knightet  Tale^  V.  2985. 

Eoery  body  taketh  the  matter  with  mirth  and  sport,  who  so 
cntei  a  thing  most  shamefull. 

Viva.    Instruction  0/ Christian  Woman^  K.  iii. 

His  grace  was  apparelled  in  a  garment  of  clothe  of  siluer  of 
damuke,  ribbed  iritfi  clothe  of  golde,  so  thicke  as  mighte  bee, 
the  garment  was  large,  and  pUted  with  rerie  thick  and  canteled 
of  very  good  intaile. 

Halt.     The  twelfth  Year  cfHenr^  VJiL 

Lend  in  no  wise,  for  fear  that  thou  do  want 

Uttlesse  it  be,  as  to  a  calfe  a  chese  ; 

But  if  thou  can  be  sure  to  win  a  cant 

Of  half  at  least.  Wfat.    How  to  mmc  the  Court,  ^e. 

And  some  other  haue  thonghte  it  better  to  diuide  &  cant  it 
toiong  good  poor  hiisbandm€,  that  shnld  til  the  groQd  with  theyr 
baa^es^  aod  take  the  land  for  their  labour,  with  diners  other 
diaiaes  niOy  euery  ma  after  his  own  minde. 

Sir  Thomoi  More,     Worhet^  fol.  943* 

And  yet  she  hrooghte  her  foes 
A  cantel  of  Essex  chese. 
Was  well  a  fote  thicke 
Full  of  maggottes  quicke. 

Sheiton*    StUumr  Rummingm 

I  then  well  perce&ned  thabiliment  royall  of  the  French  kyng, 
his  garment  was  a  chemew,  of  clothe  of  siluer,  cnlpond  with 
clothe  of  golde,  of  damaske  cantetl  wise,  and  garded  on  the 
bordoors  with  the  Burgon  bendes,  and  ouer  that  a  cloke  of 
brocbcd  sattin.  Uali.    Henry  Vlll.  fol.  77. 

VOL.  XIX. 


Whereas  the  English,  without  all  remorse, 
(Looking  like  men  that  deeply  were  distrauglit) 
Smoakiog  witb  sweat,  besmear'd  with  du^t  and  Llood, 
Cut  into  cantett  all  that  them  withstood. 

Drayton.    Jiattlc  of /Igincoutt. 

Wrath  bore  the  sway,  both  art  and  reason  faile, 
Fury  new  force,  and  cburage  new  supplies, 
rheir  armours  forged  were  of  mettall  fraiie. 
On  euery  side  thereof,  huge  canteU  flies,  1 

The  land  was  strewed  all  with  plate  and  maile. 

Godfrey  of  Boulogne ^  book  vi.  st  4H. 

Raging  with  high  disdain,  repeats  his  blows  ; 
Nor  shield,  nor  armour  can  their  force  oppose ; 
Huge  cantieu  of  his  buckler  strew  the  ground. 
And  no  defence  in  his  bor*d  arms  is  found. 

JDryden,     Ovid' 9  Afetamorphoaee,  book  xii.  • 

Ask,  for  what  price  thy  venial  tongue  was  sold ; 
A  rusty  gammon  of  some  ser'n  years  old  : 
For  four  times  talking,  if  one  piece  thou  take, 
That  must  be  cantled  and  the  judge  go  snack. 

Id.    Juvenat,  Satire  vii.  I.  158. 

CA'NTON,  V.    ^      Ger.  kant;  Fr.  and  Sp.  canton ; 

Ca^nton,  n.         I  It.  cantone.    (See  Cantlb.)  '  Aii 

Ca'ntonizb,        I  angle  or  corner.    The  Swiss,  says 

Ca^ntonment.    J  Skinner,  so  call  their  Provinces  or 

Federate  Republic,  q.d.  Regionis  Jnguli.    Ihre  thinks 

the  etymology  of  Wachter  more  probable;  viz.  that 

canton  (as  applied  to  a.  district)  is  used,  pro  pago  ex 

centum  villis  composito ;  since  we  know,  he  adds,  that 

Helvetia  or  Swisserland  was  divided  into  100  villages. 

From  Tacitus  we  also  learn,  {de  Mor.  Ger.  c.  6,)  that 

in  levying  soldiers  100  {centeni)  were  sent  from  every 

village,  and  (c.  12,)  that  100  companions  from  the 

commonalty  were  assigned  to  each  chief. 

Cotgrave  says;  "  Se  Cantonner.  To  canton,  or  can- 
.  tonize  it ;  to  sever  themselves  from  the  rest  of  their 
fellows,  and  from  the  body  of  the  State;  and  fortifie, 
.  quarter  or  erect  a  new  State  apart.'*  To  canton  is  now 
more  commonly,— to  quarter  soldiers  for  a  time  in 
different  parts  or  divisions ;  to  canton  a  town  or  dis- 
trict,— to  proportion  sueh  parts  or  divisions. 

The  princes  of  the  bloud,  the  great  officers  of  the  realm,  the 
prelates  and  a  gpreat  number  of  the  gentry,  plotted  with  the 
gorernours  of  the  provinces  and  cities,  to  abandon  me  as  a  pro- 
fessed heretick,  and  to  cantonize  the  provinces  amongst  them. 

Camden.    ESzaheth^Anno^  1593. 

They  converse  but  with  one  sort  of  men,  they  read  but  one 
sort  of  books,  they  will  not  come  in  the  hearing  of  but  one  sort 
of  notionf ;  the  truth  is,  they  canton  out  to  themselves  a  little 
Goyhen  in  tiic  intellectual  world,  where  light  shines,  and,  as  they 
conclude,  day  blesses  tbem  ;  but  the  rest  of  that  vast  expansum 
they  give  up  to  night  and  darkness,  and  so  avoid  coming  near  it. 

Loche.     Conduct  of  the  Underetanding^  sec.  i.  . 

The  king  of  France,  nwking  great  preparations  for  war,  ob> 
tained  a  new  levy  of  Switzcrs  from  the  canton»<,  and  procured 
6000  fo  be  raised  in  England  to  be  employed  in  bis  service. 

Imdlow.    Mewoirsy  vol.  iii.  p.  194. 

There  were  no  cities,  no  towns,  no  places  of  cantonment  for 
soldiers  :  so  that  the  Roman  forces  were  obliged  to  come  into 
the  field  late,  and  to  leave  it  early  in  the  season. 

Burhe.    An  Ahridgcment  rf  English  History,  book  U  ch.  iii. 

Canton,  a  city  of  China,  the  Capital  of  the  Pro* 
vince  of  Kwang-tong,  and  called  by  the  Chinese  £t0an^« 
cJieH'fd.  It  is  situated  on  the  river  Pe-Kyang,  generally 
called  by  Europeans  the  Canton  river,  or  Bocca  Tigris^ 
(from  the  old  Portuguese  name,  Boca  do  Tigre,  de- 
rived from  a  fancied  resemblance  of  that  animal  near 
the  first  fort,)  near  the  south  coast  of  the  Empire.  As 
this  is  the  only  port  in  the  Chinese  dominions  at  whicii 
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CANTON,  foreigners  are  allowed  to  trade,  it  is  indisputably  one    value  of  their  cargoes  was  8,714,272  dollars;    and  CANI 
V-^V— '  ot  the  richest  cities  m  the  Empire.     This  draws  crowds     including  what  was  shipped  to  Macao,  the  total  was        H 

11,999,272  dolkrs.  The  value  of  the  American  im-  ^i 
ports  to,  and  exports  from  Canton  in  the  two  following  ^^ 
years  was,  in  dollars. 


of  merchants  from  all  the  other  provinces,  so  that  its 
warehouses  are  always  stored  with  the  most  valuable 
productions  of  their  soil,  and  the  finest  specimens  of 
their  manufactures,  ready  to  be  exchanged  for  the 
gold  and  silver  of  other  nations,  which  are  the  chief 
articles  received  in  return.     The  river,  which  is  about 
the  size  of  the  Thames  at  London  bridge,  and  is  navi- 
gable for  300  miles  up  the  country,  gives  great  facilities 
of  trading  with  the  interior,  and  more  particularly  as 
it  is  connected  with  most  of  the  Provinces  on  both 
sides  of  it  by  means  of  canals.     Its  entrance  is  called 
Hu-man;  and  both  its   banks,  the  plains   which   it 
waters,  and  the  hills  which  overlook  it  are  all  culti- 
vated and  afford  delightful  prospects.   The  city  is  sur- 
rounded with  walls,  about  ^se.  miles  in  circuit,  and 
entered  by  several  gates,  at  each  of  which  there  is  a 
strong  guard,  and  foreiCTers  are  not  allowed  to  pass 
without  an  order  from  a  Mandarin .    They  are,  however, 
permitted  to  visit  the  suburbs,  which  are  also  exten- 
sive.   The  streets  are  in  general  long,  narrow,  and 
straight,  and  paved  with  large  flat  stones  by  the  sides 
of    the    houses,  which  are  mostly   built  of  brick, 
and  but  one  story  high,  without  windows  next  the 
street,  but  are  otherwise  characterised  by  great  neat- 
ness, and  most  of  them  have  court  yards  behind,  either 
for  warehouses  or  female  apartments.    The  streets  are 
•  ornamented  in  several  places  with  a  kind  of  triumphal 
arches,  and  are  kept  remarkably  clean.    Several  of 
tbem  are  covered  over,  and  in  these  the  richest  shops^ 
are  found,  though  many  commodities  are  well  supplied 
in  most  other  parts  of  the  town.    Some  of  the  streets 
are  likewise  appropriated  to  particular  trades,  and 
others  to  the  supply  of  foreigners  with  certain  articles. 
The  principal  streets  are  continually  crowded  with 
people,  especially  porters,  by  whom  all  the  merchan- 
dise is  conveyed  from  one  place  to  another.     The 
factories  of  the  different  nations  who  are  allowed  to 
trade  here,  extend  along  the  banks  of  the  river^  and 
each  consists  of  a  few  dwellings  and  warehouses,  with 
their  respective  flags  displayed.    The  British  factory 
surpasses  all  the  others  both  in  size  and  elegance,  as 
weU  as  in  the  extent  of  trade  carried  on.    A  broad 
parade  extends  along  the  bank  of  the  river  in  front  of 
the  factories,  to  which  the  Europeans  resort  to  enjoy 
the  cool  of  the  evenings.    Nearly  a  league  from  Canton 
is  the  Boat  Town,  which  consists  of  about  40,000 barks 
of  various  kinds,  arranged  close   to  each   other  in 
.  regular  rows,  with  passages  between  them  to  allow 
other  vessels  to  pass.    In  this  manner  they  form  a 
kind  of  floating  city  j  the  inhabitants  of  which  have 
no  other  dwellings,  and  are  prohibited  by  law  from 
settling  on  shore.    As  this  is  the  only  emporium  in 
tbe  Empire  for  foreign  comaierce,  which  is  not  only 
carried  on  by  Europeans  and  Americans,  but  also  to  a 
great  extent  by  the  Chinese  themselves  to  almost  all 
the  ports  of  India  and  the  Oriental  Archipelago,' the 
number  of  vessels  frequently  seen  in  the  river  at  once 
is  said  to  exceed  6000.     The  chief  exports  consist  of 
Tea  to  the  amount  of  thirty  or  forty  millions  of  pounds 
annually,  with  porcelain,  nankeens,  silks,  mother  of 
pearl,  gold,  sugar,  tutenague,  and  several  other  articles. 
The  following  statements  afford  a  good  idea  of  the 
trade  of  this  city.    From  the  different  ports  of  the 
British  possessions  in  the  east,  thirty-five  ships  entered 
the  port  of  Canton  in  the  years  1818 — 19,  and  the 


1817—18... 
1818—19. . . 


hnporti.  Ex|Nnti. 

.  7,076,828 6,777,000 

10,017,151 9,041,755 


To  this  we  shall  annex  the  following  official  state- 
ment of  the  value  of  the  American  imports  into  Canton, 
:  and  their  exports  of  Tea  from  that  port  for  the  years 
1816—19  j  the  former  in  dollars,  the  latter  in  lbs. 

Imports.  Tea  exported. 

1815—16 2,527,500 7,246,290 

1816—17 6,609,600 8,954,100 

1817—18 7,076,828 9,629,130 

1818—19....    10,017,151....    10,988,649 

As  the  English  East  India  Company  trades  more 
extensively  with  the  Chincfae  than  any  other  body,  we 
shall  subjoin  the  following  official  aocount  of  ts 
exports  of  tea  and  raw  silk  from  the  port  of  Canton> 
for  each  of  the  following  ten  years,,  as  ^ven  in  the 
Appendix  to  the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  printed  in  1821. 

Tea.  Raw  Silk, 

lbs.  lbs. 

1810—11 19,710,737 81,828 

1811—12 26,164,221 87,074 

1812—13 28,267,4  IS ... .    145,887 

1813—14 24,727,436. . . .    140,129 

1614—15 26,195,144 209/173 

1815—16 33,013,387 37/542 

1816—17 29,353,973 67,518 

1817—18 20,151,597. 55,597 

1818—19 21,085,860 48,007 

1819—20. 28,476,231 . ...    11 1,432 

Like  most  of  the  other  large  cities  of  China,  Canton 
is  very  populous,  but  like  them,  too,  the  number  of  its 
inhabitants  is  not  known  to  foreigners  5  and  various 
estimates  have,  therefore,  been  given  by  different 
authors.  Some  have^  raised  it  as  high  as  2,000,000, 
others  have  stated  it  as  low  as  250,000  ^  but  the 
truth  seems  to  lie  undoubtedly  much  nearer  to  the 
latter  than  to  the  former ;  and  half  a  million  may 
perhaps  be  about  the  amount,  though  from  the  sise  of 
tbe  tdwn,  the  crowded  state  of  the  streets,  the  great 
numbers  who  reside  constantly  on  the  river,  and 
the  male  part  of  the  population  alone  being  seen^ 
some  have  considered  that  a  million  is  not  too  great 
an  estimate.  However,  as  the  official  accounts  pub- 
lished by  the  Chinese  Government,  estimate  the 
population  of  the  whole  Province  of  Kwang*t<uig 
below  a  million  and  a  half,  it  is  evident  that  two- 
thirds  of  that  sum  cannot  be  allowed  for  the  Capital 
alone.  (Morison's  View  of  China,  Macao,  1817,  p.  68.> 
Canton  is  situated  in  north  latitude  23^8^  9^^^,  east  long- 
itude 113°  2' 45", andabout  1000 nolles south  of  Pekin. 

See  Barrow ;  Sir  George  Staunton  j  Clarke's,  Abel*s^ 
and  the  other  accounts  of  Lord  Amherst's  Emhasnf  ; 
De  Guignes*8  Voyage  en  ChinCj  &c. 

CANTUA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  Perttandria, 
order  Monogynia.  Generic  character :  calyx  three  to 
five  cleft  j  corolla  funnel-8hape4 ;  stigma  three-deft  ^ 


CAN 

ilVTUA.  capsule  tliree-celled^three-valved,  many-seeded  3  seeds 
-      winged. 
*^^     Four  species^  natives  of  America. 

CANVASS,  Lat.  cannabis ;  Fr.  canevas ;  It.  caneoac- 
fM  i  Sp.  canevaxoi  Dutch,  kanefat;  Swe.  kanfaue, 
AH  from  the  Or  xoifvafia^  flax.  Junius. 

The  muUok  oa  «n  hepe-ysweped  wa8> 
And  on  the  flore  yeast  a  eanevas. 
And  all  this  mallok  in  a  aire  ythnyvre, 
And  silted,  and  ypricked  many  a  throwe. 

Chaucer.    The  Chanonet  Tate,  V.  16409. 

His  bounty  ample  as  the  wind  that  bleur, 

Sach  barks  for  portage  out  of  cr'ry  bay. 

In  Holland,  Zeeland,  and  in  Flanders  brings, 

As  spread  the  ^de  Sleeve  with  their  canvast  wings. 

Drayton*    Battle  ofAgmcoutt* 

And,  clasping  to  the  mast,  enduT'd  a  sea 

Ihat  almoat  bunt  the  deck  and  from  the  ladder-tackle 

Wash'd  off  a  canvat-cUmher, 

SAakspeare,    Periekt,  act  !▼.  BC.  3. 

Odier  say,  that  those  tumblen  and  common  players,  which 
ibewed  fondry  games  tad  pasdmes  to  win  the  fauour  of  the 
people,  were  wont  to  cover  that  passage  over  with  canva*  clothes 
sadrsilk.  Sir  ThomM  North,    Piutarc^i  foh  17. 

Should  he  draw  his  hand  orer  a  picture,  where  all  is  smooth 
aal  umfonD»  he  would  never  be  able  to  imagine  how  the  several 
proou&ences  and  depressions  of  the  human  body  could  be  shown 
oa  t  plain  piece  of  eanvatf  that  has  in  it  no  unevennesa  or  irre- 
Solinty.  Spectator,  No.  416. 

Tme  poetry  the  painter's  power  displays, 
IVoe  paintmg  emulates  the  poet's  lays ; 
The  rival  sisters,  fond  of  equal  fame, 
AHenuKte  change  thdr  office  and  their  name  $ 
Bid  silent  poetry  the  cattvas  warm. 
The  tuneful  page  with  speaking  picture  charm. 

Mmotu    The  Art  of  Paintingm 

The  mountun  pines  assume  new  forms 
^read  c«mi«-wing8,  and  fly  through  storms. 
And  ^de  o'er  rocks,  and  dance  on  foaming  waves* 

Young,     The  British  Saihr'e  Exultation, 

CtfuTABB^v.  >  The  Fr.  cannabasser,  Cotgrave 
Ca^ny^sSj  It*  I  explains,  ''^to  canvtzss,  or  curiously 
Cji^nvassbr,  n.  |  to  examine,  search  or  sift  out»  the 
Q^NTASsiifo,  R.J  depth  of  a  matter."     Skinner  says^ 

perhaps  a  met.,  from  shaking  or  beating  hemp. 
To  discuss,  to  examine,  to  explore,  to  sprutinize^  to 

search  or  seek  after  -,  to  solicit. 

The  merits  of  our  cause,  and  the  demerits  of  his  own,  he  had 
diligeatiy  eamuassed  and  weighed,  and  so  aggravated  the  wicked- 
ness of  his  error  by  his  damnable  obstinacy. 

Cobbeit,    State  Trials,  Trial  of  Sir  John  Oldcastie. 

He  that  should  give  his  voiee  unto  Christ,  because  there  was -no 
body  else  to  canvass  for  it,  that  if  Mahomet  had  plied  him  first, 
VDttId  hftve  had  as  much  faith  for  the  Alchoran,  as  he  hath  now 
for  the  Bible  is,  1  confess,  a  Christian, — ^he  may  thank  his  stars 
for  it.  Hammond,     Worhs,  Sermon  vii.  vol.  iv. 

Glost.  Stand  back  thou  manifest  conspirator. 

Thou  that  contriued'st  to  murther  our  dead  lord« 
Thou  that  giu'st  whores  indulgences  to  sinne, 
rie  canuas  thee  in  thy  broad  cardinaU's  hat. 
If  thou  proceed  in  this  thy  usolence. 

Shahepeare.    Henry  FI,  first  Part,  toh  99 

There  be  that  can  pack  the  cards,  and  yet  cannot  play  weU  : 
so  there  are  some  that  are  good  in  canvasses  and  factions,  that 
are  otherwise  weak  men.  Bacon,    Essays,  Of  Cunning, 

A  hidden  point,  were  worth  the  canvassing, 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,     The  Spanish  Curate,  act  ii.  sc.  1. 


CAP 
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CAP. 


When  knowledge,  instead  of  being  bound  up  in  books,  and  kept  CANVASS, 
in  libraries  and  retirements,  is  thus  obtruded  upon  the  publick ; 
when  it  is  canvassed  in  every  assembly,  and  exposed  upon  every 
table;    I  cannot  forbear  reflecting  upon  that  passage  in   the 
Proverbs,  "  Wisdom  cryeth  without."  Spectator,  No.  124. 

Tlie  elections  were  canvassing  for  a  new  parliament,  and  I 
ordered  my  pretensions  so  as  they  came  to  fail. 

Sir  W,  Temple,    Memoirs,  p.  3. 

To  enable  them  to  perform  the  most  arduous  and  most  painful 
duty  in  the  world  with  spirit,  with  efiiciency,  with  independency, 
and  with  experience,  as  real  publick  counsellors,  not  as  canvassers 
at  a  perpeUuJ  election. 

Bur  he.    For  shortening  the  duration  of  Parliaments. 

CANVEY,  an  island  in  the  mouth  of  the  Thames, 
off  the  coast  of  £ssex,  about  five  miles  long  and  tiyo 
broad,  containing  about  3600  acres,  which  in  the  time 
of  Camden^  afforded  pasture  to  as  many  sheep^ 
whose  milk  was  appropriated  to  cheese.  It  was  em- 
baid^ed  by  a  Dutchman  in  1662,  but  it  is  still  liable  to 
inundations  j  one  of  the  most  memorable  of  which,  in 
1735,  destroyed  more  than  half  the  cattle.  There  is 
a  chapel  on  the  island  dedicated  to  St.  Augustine  ;  it 
is  in  the  gift  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  and  Langdon 
is  considered  the  mother  church,  although  Canvey 
pays  rates  to  eight  other  parishes.  There  are  about^ 
fifty  houses  on  the  island,  chiefly  occupied  by  fisher- 
men ',  and  there  is  a  causeway  leading  through  Had- 
leigh  Bay  to  the  main  land.  Bistant  thirty-six  miles 
east  from  London,  five  north-west  from  the  Nore. 


CAP,  V. 

Cap,  n. 

Cafe, 

Ca'pper, 

Cap«a-pib, 

Cap-case, 

Cap-making, 

Cap-papeb, 

Cap-blayes. 


A.S.  cappe;  Dutch  andGer.  kappe; 
Fr.  cappe;  lU  eappa ;  Sp.  capo.  A 
cap,  cape,  or  cope.  From  the  Latin 
caput,  in  the  opinion  of  Skinner  j; 
y caput  from  the  Gr.  K€</)a\^,  Vossius, 
which  Lennep  thinks  is  from  the 
obsolete  jceVo*^  whence  aiciTrw,  tp 
cover. 

Cap  is  a  coTering  for  the  head ; 
cape  is  the  head  or  top  of  a  garment ;  also  a  head-land  5 
cap'H-pi^  from  head  to  foot. 

To  cap  is  to  cover  ;  to  top,  to  over-top.  Also,  to 
touch  the  cap,  to  lift  up  the  cap,  to  move  or  remove 
it^  (more  properly  to  uncap.) 

A  yemicle  hadde  he  sewed  upon  his  cappc. 
His  wallet  lay  befom  him  in  his  lap^ 
Bvetful  of  pardon  come  from  Rome  al  hoto. 

Chaucer.    The  Prologue,  r,  266. 

When  a  m&  at  the  receite  of  his  princes  letter  putteth  of  his 
cappe  and  kisseth  it,  doth  he  tliis  reuerence  to  the  paper  or  to  the 
prince.  .     Sir  Thomas  More,     Worhes,  fol.  117. 

Like  an  Egyptian 
Capped  about. 
Whan  she  goeth  oute. 
Her  selfe  for  to  shewe. 

Shelton,    Elinour  Humming. 
And  we  met  not  with  them  againe,  vntill  the  seuenth  day,  when 
we  fell  in  with  a  cape  or  headland  called  Sivetinoz  which  is  the 
entring  into  the  bay  of  S.  Nicholas. 
Hachluyt,     Voyage,  Sfc.  M.  Anthony  Jenkfnson,  y.  I.  foU  31 U 
Orleance.  I  will  neucr  sayd  well. 

Const.  1  will  cap  the  prourbe  vnth,  there  is  flatterie  in  friends 
•hip*  Shahspeare,    King  Henry  K  fol.  82. 

(ago.  Despise  me 

If  I  do  not.    Three  great  ones  of  the  cittie, 

(In  personall  suite  to  make  me  his  lieutenant,) 

Oft  «y/ to  him.  /rf.    QthetU,  fol.  310. 

He  [Agis]  hegan  to  spnm  against  these  womanish  delights  and 
pleasures,  in  making  himself  faire  to  be  the  better  liked,  and  to 
he  fine  and  trim  in  his  apparell ;  and  to  cast  upon  him  a  Spanish 
cape,  toking  pleasure  in  the  diet,  bathes,  and  manner  of  the 
ancient  Laconians  hfc.  ^rorth,    Plutarch,  foi.  663. 

2h3 
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CAP 

A  ff^rd  like  your  ftttier, 


Arni*d  iu  all  poinU  exactly  vap-a-pe. 
Appears  before  tiiem,  and  with  solcmae  march 
Goes  sloir  and  lUtcly* 

Shaktptare,  'Namlet,io\.  IhS, 

For  knowing  well  what  strength  thev  have  within. 
By  stiff  tenacious  faith  they  hold  it  fast. 

How  can  those  champions  ever  fail  to  win. 
Who  cap^a-pe,  for  arms,  with  heav*n  are  drest. 

Jieamnont,     Psyche^  can.  12.  st  154. 

'  The  best  caps  were  formerly  made  at  Monmouth,  where  the 
Cappert  Chappel  doth  still  remain,  being  better  carved  and  gilded 
tlia'n  any  other  part  of  the  church. 

FulUr.    VrorfAiet,  ToL  ii.  p.  116. 

The  symptomesare  elegantly  expressed  by  Theophrastus  in  his 
character  of  a  covetous  man ;  lying  in  bed,  he  asked  his  wife 
whether  she  shut  the  trunkes  and  chests  fast,  the  eap-ciue  be 
sealed,  and  whether  the  hall  doore  bee  bolted ;  and  though  shee 
i^y  all  is  well,  he  riseth  out  of  his  bed,  &c. 

HurtoH,    Anatomy  of  Melancholy  y  foL  117. 

It  is  worth  onr  pains  to  observe  the  tenderness  of  our  kings  to 
preserve  the  trade  of  cap'tnakiHg,  and  what  long  and  strong 
Btrugling  our  state  had  to  keep  up  the  using  thereof ;  so  many 
thousands  of  people  being  maintained  thereby  in  the  land.  Cap' 
ping  anciently  set  ftft^sen  distinct  callings  on  work. 

Fuller,    ^•rMie«,vol.ti.  p.  115. 

You  fooles  of  fortune,  trencher-friends.  Time's  flycs. 
Cap  and  knee  tluues,  vapoorSj  and  minute  jackes. 

Shakspeare.     Timon  of  Athens,  fol.  89* 

'  lyiien  I  was  in  Savoy,  and  the  neighbouring  countries,  which 
have  mountains  almost  perpetually  capoed  with  snow,  1  beard 
them  often  talk  of  a  certain  white  kind  of  pheasants  to  be  met 
with  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  mountains,  which  for  the  excellency 
6f  their  taste  were  accounted  very  great  delicacies. 

Boyle.    EsperinuHtai  Hutvry  of  CqUl,  Tit,  xix. 

* 

The  same  gold  will  also  by  common  afua.  regis,  and  (I  speak 
knon^ingly,)  by  divers  other  menstnrams  be  reduced  into  a  seem- 
ing liquor,  insomuch  that  the  corpuscles  of  gold  will,  with  tliose 
pf  the  menstmnm,  pass  through  cap-paper,  an4  with  them  also 
coagulate  into  a  crystalline  salt. 

Id,     The  Sceptical  Chymist,  part  i. 

The  mountain  flower  there  shakes  its  milk  white  head. 
Two  stones,  memorials  of  departed  worth. 
Uplift  their  moss-ca/»*<if  heails  half  sunk  in  earth. 

Jenytu.    Passage  in  Ossiatk  Versified. 

Philander's  temper's  violent,  not  fits 
The  wond'rous  waggishnesa  of  modem  wits,    . 
His  cap*s  awry,  sXi  ragged  is  his  gown. 
And  (wicked  rogue  !  j  he  wears  his  stockings  down. 
Snuirt.    The  Horatiau  Canons  qf  Friendship. 

Arm'd  cap-a-pee  forth  march'd  the  fairy  king;    ' 
A  stouter  warrior  never  took  the  field ; 

His  thrcatning  lance  a  hornet's  horrid  sting. 
The  shardcd  beetle's  scale  his  sable  shield. 

Cooper,     The  Tof/ib  o/ Shakspeare. 

CA'PABLE,*!      Lttt.  capio,  ere:   to  take,  to  hold. 

Capab'ility.  J  In  our  old  writers  capable  is  used  to 
signify  capacious,  i.  e. 

Able  to  take,  to  hold,  to  receive,  to  contain,  to  com- 
prize, to  comprehend.  Now  more  emphatically 

Suiiiciently  able,  able  enough ;  able,  sc,  to  perform 
or  execute  -,  to  receive  into  the  mind^  to  comprehend, 
to  understand. 

Hanng  now  finished  the  treatise  of  princ^es,  elements,  and 
9uch  other  matters,  linked  and  concurring  with  them;  I  will 
turne  my  pen  unto  the  discourse  as  touching  their  effects,  and 
works  composed  of  them,  beginning  first  at  that  which  is  modt 
ypacious  and  capable  of  sJl  things. 
^  Hollmnd.    Pltaarck,  fQl  ejO. 


CAP 

Capable  we  are  of  God  both  hy  vn^erstandlng  and.  will ;  by  CAPAI 

vnderstanding,  as  he  is  that  soueraigne  truth,  which  comprehend-      '    — 

eth  the  rich  treasures  of  all  wisdome ;  by  will,  as  he  is  the  sea  of      CAP 

goodnesse,  whereof  wlipso  tasteth  shall  tburet  no  more.  CiTA' 

Hooker.    Eccl^simstifal  Polity,  book  i.  CbL  34. 

Ham.  On  him,  on  him :  look  yon  how  pale  he  ghures. 

His  form^  and  cause  conioyn'd,  preaching  to  atonety 
Would  make  them  capeabJc. 

Skakspeeare.    Hamlei,  fol.  271. 

AcHiL.  Come,  thou  shall  bemre  a  letter 'to  him  straight. 
Thbr.    Let  me  carry  another  to  his  horse ;  for  that's  the  more 
capable  creature.  Jd.    Troilus  and  Cressida,  foL  94. 

Kuen  so  my  bloodv  thoughts,  with  violent  pace 
Shall  neu'r  lookc  backe,  neu'r  ebbe  to  humble  lone. 
Till  that  a  capeable,  and  wide  rcuenge 
Swallow  them  vp.  Id,    Olhelh,  foL  326. 

His  violence  thou  fearst  not,  being  such 
As  Wee,  not  capable  of  death  or  pain. 
Can  either  not  rcceave,  or  can  repell. 

Mlton.    Paradise  Lost,  hook  lA,  L  283. 

Afterward  discoursing  q(  the  arke  and  the  capaUttty  thereof 
out  of  fiuteo,  (though  indeed  he  name  him  not,)  he  makes  Moaes 
bis  cubit  to  be  the  same  with  oars. 

HakewUL    Apologie,  £oL223. 

Sure,  he  that  made  us  with  such  large  disconrse. 
Looking  before,  and  after,  gave  us  not 
That  capability  and  godlike  reason 
To  rust  in  us  unus'd. 

Shakspeare.    Hamlet,  act  iv.  sc,  4. 

God  sets  no  other  price  upon  heaven,  glory,  and  immortality, 
nay,  and  upon  himself  too,  but  our  love;  there  being  nothing 
truly  great  and  glorious,  which  a  creature  is  capable  oi  enjoying, 
but  God  is  ready  to.  give  it  a  man  in  exchange  for  his  hef  rt. 

South.    Sermons,  Viscourse  at  Christthmrck. 

When  a  ytma^  Arabian  has  composed  a  good  poem,  all  the 
neighbours  pay  their  compliments  t4>  his  family,  and  congratulate 
them  upon  having  a  relation  capable  of  recording  theli*  actions, 
and  of  recommending  their  virtues  to  posterity. 

Jones.     On  Eastern  Poetrf,  Essay  1. 


-)      Se< 
I  acis. 
>    To 


See   Capable.    Lat.   capcue. 


enable  or  cause  to  be 
able ;  to  enable  to  take,  hold, 
receive,  containj  comprize  or 


CA'PACITA'lIB,  V. 
Ca'pacity,  w. 
Ca'pacify,  r. 
Ca^pacious, 
CaWciousness.     ^ 
comprehend. 

Holye  Scrypture,  so  dcuyscd  and  endyted  hy  the  hyghe  wise* 
dome  of  God,  that  it  farre  exoedeth  id  many  places  the  capmdHe 
aiid  perceiuing  of  m&. 

Sir  Thomas  More.     Workes,  fol.  242. 

>  In  the.fonre  first  chapters  he  reheneth  the  benefits  of  God 
done  vnto  tliem,  to  prouoke  them  to  loue,  &  his  mighty  dedes 
done  abouc  all  natural  capadtie  of  faith,  that  they  might  beleue 
God,  and  trust  in  him,  and  in  his  strength. 

Tyndail.     Workes,  (o\.  21. 

In  the  deanery  succeeded  Richard  Layton  or  Leighton,  LL.D. 
on  the  26th  July  the  same  year,  who  on  the  3  lat  June  going  before, 
was  admitted  to  the  said  prebendship  of  UUtskelf,  purposely  to 
capacitate  him  for  a  deaner}*.      Wood.    Fasti.  Osron,  i.  fol.  10. 

Not  intellectiuely  to  write    , 
Is  learnedly  they  troc ; 
^  Whereby  they  hit  capacities 

hi  blind-man  hits  the  croe. 
Warner,    Albion's  Englattd,  book  xii.ch.  xliv. 

Is  it  lor  that  such  outward  ornament 

Was  lavish't  on  their  sex,  that  inward  gifts 

Were  left  for  hasie  unfinish't,  judgmeat  scant| 

Capacity  not  rais'd  to  apprehend 

Or  value  what  is  best 

In  choice,  but  oftest  to  affect  the  wrong  ? 

Milton.    SamsoH  Agonistes,  1. 1028. 


CAPE    OF    GOOD    HOPE, 
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rAP\.       Hariiig  olTeted  uphUns^lfc  as  »  sacrifice  for  our  sins,  and  so 

ifTiTE.  undergone  ihc  puuishment,  which  was  due  unto  us  for  them,  he 

1       *»  thereby  fully  capacitated  and  enabled  to  be  our  advocate  with 

riPC     the  father,  to  plead  our  cause,  and  to  make  effectual  intercesmon 

1^?  nmn  with  hini,  for  those  sins  which  we  have  committed,  hut  for  whicli 

^^b5Jp^,^  he  hath  suffered.  Jip.  Jieveridge,    Sermon  69. 

Is  it  not  better  to  praise  God  in  the  land  of  the  living,  tliaa  to 
be  in  a  state,  wherein  we  can  have  no  knowledge  of  God  at  all, 
ttor  he  in  any  ca/Mfw/y  of  praising  him  ? 

Bp,  BuU.  .  Wwrkt^  Serman  3.  v.  i.  p.  58. 

Tell,  how  th*  immortal  shone ! 
Who,  leaving  meaner  jovs  to  kings, 
Soar'd  high  on  contemplaUoii's  wings ; 
Rang'd  the  fair  fields  of  nature  o'er. 
Where  never  mortal  trod  before  : 
Bacon !  whose  vast  eapaciotu  plan 
Bespoke  him  angel,  more  than  man. 

Cotton,    Pieantrtt  Vision  2. 

Therefore  taking  the  kinds  precisely  of  all  creatures  as  they 
were  by  God  created,  or  out  of  the  earth  by  his  ordinance  pro- 
duced j  the  ark  after  the  measure  of  the  common  cubit,  was  suffi- 
datly  enpatioHs  to  contain  of  all,  acconling  to  the  number  of 
God  appointed.     Ralegh,  History  of  the  Worlds  book  i.  ch.  vi. 

If  heaven  to  men  such  mighty  thoughts  would  give, 
What  breast  but  thine  cnpacious  to  receive 
The  v»8t  infusion  ?  or  what  soul  but  thine 
Durst  have  believ'd  that  thought  to  be  divine. 

CowUy,    The  Davidei9,  book  iv. 

No  figure  is  so  capacious  as  this,  and  consequently  whose  parts 
ire  so  wdl  compacted  and  united,  and  lie  so  near  one  to  another 
for  mutual  streoffth.  Bay.     Oh  the  CremiioH,  part  ii. 

A  concave  measure  of  known  and  denominate  capacity,  serves 
to  measure  the  capaciousness  of  any  other  vessel. 

Holder.    Discourse  concerning  Tinu, 


}Fr.  capparason ;  It.  capparison ; 
from  cappa,  (see  Cap,)  applied  to 


CA'PARISOl<^,  V. 

Ca'pabxson,  n. 
the  coTering,  of  a  horse,  or  of  a  man;  the  trappings, 
decorations,  with  which  he  is  covered. 

Caparassoner  ;  to  furnish  with,  provide  with,  dress^  or 
attire  in^  or  put  on, — a  capar'mm.    Cotgnive. 


Also  they  hrought  many  horses  and  mules  vnto  him  furnished 
with  trappers  and  caparisons^  some  being  made  of  leather  and 
some  of  iron.  Hakluyt.     Voyage,  9fc.    The  Tartars, 

Good  my  compleetion,  dost  thon  think  though  1  am  caparisou'H 
like  a  man,  I  haue  a  doublet  and  hose  in  my  disposition  ? 

Shakspeare^    As  you  Like  it,  fol.  190. 

tVliat  rceketh  he  his  rider's  angry  stir. 
His  flattering  hollo,  or  his  stand-1-say  ? 

AVhat  cares  he  now  for  curb,  or  pricking  spur. 
For  rich  caparisons,  or  trappings  gay  ? 

Id.    Venus  and  Adanit* 

After  the  same  msosner,  they  have  taken  up  of  late  another 
mstomc,  to  silver  the  trappings  especially  and  caparisons  of 
their  horses  of  service,  yea  and  Uieharnesse  of  coach-hprsfts  and 
draught-jades.  Holland,    Plinie,  fol.  517. 

What  boots  it^  that  my  fortiue  decks  me  thus 
With  unsubstantial  plumes,  when  my  heart  groanes 
Beneath  the  gay  caparison,  and  love 
With  unrequited  passion  wounds  my  Mul  ! 

Smotlet.    The  Regicide,  act  Hi.  sc.  4. 

CAPE,  ^     In  Law,  a  writ   judicial 

Capb  Magnum,  f  touching  plea  of  lands  or 

Cape  Parvum,  r  tenements.  The  Cape«Mag- 

Cape  ad  Valbxtiam.  3  nuni  summonses  the  tenant 

to  answer  the  default,  and  also  over  to  the  demandant> 

and  lies  before  appearance;  the  Cape  Parvum  sum* 

mouses  the  tenant  to  answer  the  default  only,  and  lies 

after  appearance. 

Cape  Magnum  is  defined  in  Old  Nat,  Brevium,  IG2, 
to  be  where  a  man  hath  brought  a  pracipe  quod  reddai 
of  a  thing  touching  plea  of  land,  and  the  tenant  makes 
default  at  the  day  given  to  him  in  the  original  writ ; 
then  this  writ  shall  issue  for  the  King  to  take  the  land, 
and  if  the  tenant  makes  default  in  coming  at  the  day 
given  him,  he  loseth  his  land. 

Cape  Par\'um  is  defined  to  be  ibid.  Where  the  te- 
nant is  summoned  in  plea  of  land,  and  comes  and  has 
his  appearance  recorded  ;  and  if  at  the  day  given  him 
he  prays  the  view,  and  having  it  granted  makes  de- 
fault, then  this  writ  shall  issue  for  the  King. 

Cape  ad  Valentiam^  a  species  of  Cape  Magnum,  so 
termed  from  the  end  to  which  it  tends. 
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CAPE    OF    GOOD    HOPE. 


VUfV. 


CAFE  OF  GOOD  HOPE,  the  name  by  which  the 
British  Colony  near  the  southern  extremity  of  Africa 
^^.j^.     is  designated.     When  the  Portuguese  under  John  II. 
ai^llition  ^^^^  pushing  their  discoveries  towards  the  south-east, 
tad  disco*  &  squadron  upder  Bartholomew  Diaz  first  discovered 
this  point  in  1493;   but  the  tempestuous  sea  which 
beat  against  this  promontory,  deterred  him  from  ap- 
proaching it.     He,  therefore,  called  it  Cabo  dos  Tor* 
vientos,  and  returned  to  Portugal.  But  the  enterprising 
Monarch,  whose  ardour  was  not  so  easily  suppressed 
as  that  of  the  Admiral  seems  to  have  been,  changed 
this  appellation  into  that  of  the  Cabo  da  Bona  Espe* 
ranza,  as  an  omen  of  future  success.     No  steps,  how- 
ever, appear  to  have  been  immediately  taken  to  secure 
this  desired  object ;    for  it  was  not  till  1497,  that  the 
expedition  under  Vasco  de  Gama  sailed  towards  this 
quarter.   Then  the  southern  limit  of  Africa  was  again 
approached,  his  perseverance  soon  surmounted  all. the 
difficulties  that  repelled  his  predecessors,  the  point  was 
doubled,  European  ships  for  the  first  time  floated  on 
the  Indian  seas,  and  a  maritime  intercourse  was  opened 
with  the  Oriental  world,  In  carryingon  this  mtercourse 


for  more  than  a  century,  the  Portuguese  frequently 
touched  at  the  Cape,  but  they  do  not  appear  to  have 
formed  any  permanent  settlement  therein.     When  the 
Dutch,  however,  began  to  trade  to  the  east  in  1600, 
they  soon  fixed  upon  this  point  isis  a  proper  station  fox 
their  vessels  to  take  in  fresh  water  and  provisions ) 
but  it  was  near  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  yxyzi  coto- 
before  they  began  to  colonize  it.     They  had  not  long  niztttton. 
established  themselves,  before  they  became  fully  sen- 
sible of  the  inert  character  of  the  natives,  who'  were 
thinly  scattered  over  the  interior;  and  in  consequence 
they  began  to  extend  their  dominions  with  little  oppo- 
sition, either  reducing  the  Hottentots  to  slavery,  or 
driving  them  beyond  the  mountains  that  for  a  time 
formed  the  boundaries  of  the  Colony.     It  was  under 
their  influence  that  the  Cape  Settlement  attained  nearlv 
its  present  extent.     When  the  Dutch  had  joined  i\^ 
French  during  the  revolutionary  war,  this  part  of  their  Froffrcsslve 
possessions  was  captured  by  the  English  ort  the  16th  gcograiliy. 
of  September  1795  j  but  was  restored  to  its  original 
owners  by  the  peace  of  Amiens,  in  1802.    Hostilities 
being  agaim  renewed*  a  second  expedition  was  fitted 
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^Ara     out  against  the  Colony  of  the  Cape,  which  again  fell 
HO^    into  the  hands  of  the  English,  after  a  slight  reaistance^. 
in  January  1806  ;  and  was  finally  confirmed  to  them 
by  the  Congress  of  Vienna. 

The  Colony  occupies  the  southern  portion  of  the 

and  extent.  African  continent,  and  stretches  about  550  miles  from 
east  to  west,  and  930  in  medium  breadth  from  north 
to  south  J  reaching  from  30®  to  34°  30'  of  south  lati- 
tude, and  being  comprised  between  18°  and  ^8^  of 
east  longitude.    On  the  east  the  Great  Fish  river  par- 
tially separates  it  from  Caffraria ;  a  range  of  lofty- 
mountains  divides  a  great  part  of  the  Colony  on  the 
northern  side  from  the  regions  possessed  by  the  natives- 
towards  the  interior ;  while  the  west  and  south  are 
washed  by  the  ocean.  The  space  included  within  these 
limits  has  been  computed  at  120,000  square  miles,  and 
Popnlation.  the  population  having  considerably  increased  of  late 
years,  may  now  be  estimated  at  nearly  one  person  to 
each  square  mile. 

Few  coiuatries  present  a  more  varied  aspect  than 
this  southern  part  of  Africa,  in.  which  the  alternation 
of  mountain  and  plain,  barrenness  and  fertility  are 
conspicuous.  The  outlines  towards  the  sea  are  formed 
by  a  few  prominent  points,  separated  by  large  sweeps 
of  the  ocean.     The  three  principal  promontories  are 
Capes  and   Cape  Si.  Martin,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  Cape  St. 
^*^*         AguiUas.    The  first  of  these  forms  a  bold  projection 
9n  the  south  of  St*  Helena  Bay.    The  point  from 
which  the  Colony  derives  its  name,  is  situated  a  few 
degrees  further  south  than  the  former,  and  forms  the 
western  boundary  of  False  Bay ;  Table  Bay  being  on 
the  northern  side  of  the  promontory.    Cape  Aguillas 
is  not  ouly  the  most  southern  land  in  the  Colony,  but 
St.  Helena  ^be  very  extremity  of  the  old  continent.    St.  Helena 
Bay.  Bay  is  a  large  sweep  on  the  north  of  Cape  St.  Martin, 

but  being  chiefly  bounded  by  desert  or  uncultivated 
shores  it  is  seldom  visited.  The  south  side  of  the 
same  peninsula  also  presents  one  of  the  most  shel- 
tered bays  on  the  souUi-west  coast  of  Africa.  This  is 
Saldanha  Saldanha  Bay,  which  is  not  only  the  most  commodious 
^y*  harbour  in  the  Colony,  but  is  capable  of  being  easily 

rendered  one  of  the  best  harbours  on  the  shores  of  that 
continent.  It  is  situated  in  the  thirty-third  degree  of 
south  latitude,  and  forms  a  circular  sweep  of  about 
five  miles  in  depth,  with  a  creek  of  six  or  seven  miles 
long,  running  nearly  parallel  to  the  shore,  in  which 
ships  lie  completely  secure  from  all  winds.  The 
entrance  of  the  bay  is  not  more  than  two  miles  in  width, 
and  this  is  so  divided  by  islands  and  commanded  by 
points,  as  to  render  it  capable  of  being  completely  de- 
fended against  an  enemy.  Such  indeed  are  the  advan* 
tages  of  this  bay,  that  it  affords  one  of  the  finest  possible 
sites  for  a  dock  and  naval  arsenal  for  the  refitting  of  the 
ships  that  traverse  these  seas.  Natural  circumstances 
are  favourable  for  the  construction  of  artificial  works  i 
the  shore  presents  a  good  position  for  a  town ;  the 
adjacent  districts  are  capable  of  cultivation;  all  kinds  of 
building  materials,  except  timber,  are  abundant;  good 
Water  is  plentiful,  and  the  Berg  river  is  only  a  few 
miles  distant.  Cape  Town  is  about  seventy  miles  south, 
and  the  road  to  it  is  good.  On  the  same  side  of  the  coun- 
try, and  about  33^35^  of  latitude,  we  find  the  celebrated 
T^Ble  Bay.  Table  Bay,  which  forms  a  spacious  harbour  on  the 
north-east  of  the  Cape.  Duringthe  south-east  monsoon, 
which  blows  from  September  to  May,  this  is  a.8afe  and 
commodious  harbour ;  but  when  the  north-west  wind 
sets  in,  which  usually  commences  during  the  latter 


month,  and  blows  fully  info  the  bay,  vessels  no  longer      CAPE 
lie  there,  but  take  shelter  in  False  Bay,  on  the  opposite  ^^  ^^^^ 
side  of  the  peninsula.     This  last  bay  forms  a  noble  ^  HOP£ 
sweep,  but  it  is  properly  the  outer  road,  as  what  is  p^^^C^ 
more  strictly  called  the  harbour  is  Simond's  Bay,  a    .       ^y 
small  inlet  dose  to  the  shore,  which  ships  generally  pond's 
enter  about  March  to  September;  when  the  vessels      ^' 
that  remain  go  round  the  point  to  Table  Bay.    Plat-  .^^ 
tenbui^  Bay  lies  further  east,  between  the  twenty-  ™**«»^ 
fourth  and  twenty-fifth  degrees  of  east  longitude,  but      ^* 
it  is  much  exposed  to  the  south-east  wind,  and  there- 
fore the  winter  of  southern  latitudes  is  the  proper 
time  for  vessels  to  anchor  therein.    It  Is  chiefly  fre- 
quented by  Danish,  French,  and  Portuguese  ships,  in 
their  intercourse  with  their  Oriental  possessions ;  and 
affords  plenty  of  excellent  water  and  good  timber.  . .       -_ 
Still  further  east,  and  on  the  same  coast,  is  AlgoaBay,      ^^^  ^ 
sometimes  called  Zwartkop*s  Bay.   This  is  a  spacioUs 
opening  with  a  good  anchorage,  but  it  is  exposed  to 
the  prevailing  winds  for  a  jpari  of  the  year.    Vessels 
anchor  in  five  or  six  fathoms  water  about  a  mile  from 
the  shore,  but  a  heavy  surf  .renders  landing  difficult, 
though  much  of  the  shore  is  a  fine  sandy  beach.    The 
situation  of  this  bay  is  about  500  miles  east  of  Cape 
Town,  its  width  is  about  twenty  miles,  and  Fort  Fre- 
derick is  a  village  en  the  shore.    Three  considerable 
rivers  fall  into  the  bay,  but  their  entrances  areirequently 
choked  with  sand,  except  when  an  increase  of  water 
in  the  channel  removes  the  sand-banks  j  which,  how- 
ever, soon  accumulate  again  when  the  south-east  wind 
blows.    This  was  the  place  chosen  by  the  English 
Government  for  landing  the  settlers,  who  have  recently 
been  induced  to  colonize ;  but  the  situation  of  the  settle- 
ment Itself  is  at  a  <!onsidefable  distance  firom  tiie  shore. 

In  the  interbr  of  this  Colony,  almost  every  variety  MoDntains 
of  sur&ce  and  soil  are  found.  Several  ranges  of 
mountains  run  nearly  parallel  to  the  southern  coasts 
and  divide  the  country  into  successive  terraces.  The 
first  of  these  chains  is  oallediiai^e  Kloofs  or  LongPasSj^ 
and  encloses  a  space  between  it  and  the  Southern 
Ocean,  varying  from  twenty  to  sixty  miles  in  breadth. 
Beyond  this,  and  nearly  parallel  to  it,  rises  another 
ridge  called  Ztoaarte  Bergen,  or  the  Black  Mountain, 
which  is  still  more  lofty  and  rugged  than  the  former, 
and  is,  in  some  places,  composed  of  double  or  triple 
ridges.    The  belt,  comprised  between  these  chains,  is  i 

about  as  broad  as  that  enclosed  by  the  first  range 
and  the  sea,  and  contains  many  fertile  tracks  chiefly 
occupied  by  Dutch  settlers.  Its  surface,  however,  is 
more  elevated,  but  less  fertile  than  the  former  tract. 
From  eighty  to  a  himdred  miles  north  of  the  second 
ridge,  are  the  mountains  of  Nieuweldt  Gebirgte,  which 
constitute  the  highest  chain  in  Southern  Africa.  No 
exact  measurements  have  yet  been  obtained  of  the 
height  of  these  summits,  but  as  some  of  the  highest 
are  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  they  are  supposed  to 
exceed  10,000  feet  in  perpen^cular  altitude.  The 
plain  included  between  this  and  the  preceding  range.  Plains. 
is  more  elevated  and  barren  than  either  of  the  others. 
The  plain  nearest  the  shore  Is  covered  with  a  deep  and 
fertile  soil,  watered  by  numerous  streams,  and  adorned 
in  many  parts  with  luxuriant  vegetation,  and  its  vici- 
nity to  the  sea  exposes  it  to  a  greater  quantity  of  rain, 
as  well  as  to  a  more  eqiuQ  temperature  than  Che  others.  | 

The  second  also  contains  some  well  watered  and  fer- 
tile land,  but  a  great  part  of  it,  csilled  the  Karroo 
consists  of  an  arid  soil.    The  third  plain,  which  is 
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CAPE  about  900  miles  long  and  100  broad,  id  often  called 
jjl^^^  the  Great  Karroo,  and  is  in  general  one  complete  scene 
of  desolation.  For  though  its  surface  stretches  over 
about  30,000  square  miles,  a  space  nearly  equal  to 
the  whole  surface  of  Ireland,  it  does  not  contain  a 
single  fixed  habitation.  In  the  whole  of  this  upper 
plain,  and  a  part  of  the  second,  the  soil  is  a  complete 
hardened  clayj  sometimes  covered  with  sand,  but 
scarcely  ever  moistened  by  a  single  shower  of  rain. 
The  low  hills  by  which  they  are  sometimes  intersected, 
are  equally  destitute  of  vegetation,  while  the  more 
elevated  ranges  are  principally  composed  of  ndlced 
rocks.  Beyond  the  Karroo,  as  well  as  near  the  foot  of 
the  snowy  mountains,  there  is  a  good  grazing  country, 
and  many  cattle  are  reared,  but  the  distance  of  these 
legions  from  Cape  Town,  the  only  scene  of  any  com* 
mercein  the  Colony,  renders  them  of  little  value.  Mr. 
Barrow  asserts,  that  nearly  seven-tenths  of  the  Colony 
IS  destitute  of  vegetation  during  a  great  part  of  the 
year,  and  a  large  portion  of  it  is  completely  denuded 
at  all  times. 

Besides  the  principal  chains  of  mountains  above 
specified,  there  are  otheps  which  run  nearly  parallel 
to  the  shore  of  the  Atlantic,  and  diversify  that  part  of 
the  country.  The  most  noted  of  these  heights,  how- 
ever, are  those  near  the  southern  extremity.  It  is  here 
that  the  Table  Mountain  presents  its  stupendous  mass 
of  naked  rock.  The  northern  front  overlooks  Cape 
Town,  and  rises  almost  perpendicularly,  like  the  ruins 
of  some  gigantic  fortress,  till  it  terminates  in  a  line 
nearly  horizontal,  of  about  two  miles  in  length.  Its 
highest  point  is  about  3585  feet  above  Table  Bay. 
The  Devil's  Mountain,  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Lion's 
Head  on  the  other,  are  merely  continuations  of  the 
same  ridge.  The  former  is  an  irreguUu>pointed  mass, 
3315  feet  in  height;  the  latter  has  a  greater  resem-* 
blance  to  a  dome,  and  rises  about  SIM  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea. 

The  territorial  possessions  of  the  Colony,  have  long 

been  divided  into  several  districts.  The  first  is  that  of 

the  Cape,  which  is  a  narrow  tract  stretching  along  the 

8onth-west  shore  from  St.  Helena  Bay  to  Table  Bay. 

The  districts  of  Stellenbosch,  Zwellendam,  and  Uiten- 

hagen,  stretch  along  the  south  shore;  while  that  of 

Tttlbagh  occupies  the  north-west,  bordering  on  the 

Atbntic,  and  Graaff  Reynet  the  north-east,  bordering 

upon  Caffraria.    The  Colony  is  deficient  in  navigable 

rivers,  for  vessels  of  any  considerable  burthen*    The 

two  principal  streams  that  fall  into  the  Atlantic  are  the 

Boom  and  the  Berg.     The  course  of  the  firet  is  gene*- 

ndly  towards  the  north*west,  through  die  district  oi 

Tolbagh.     It  is  increased  by  numeroos  streams  before 

it  reaches  the  sea,  which  it  enters  in  tiie  thirty*fi»t 

degree  of  latitude.    In  the  latter  part  of  its  course,  it 

is  often  called  the  £lephant*s  river  ;  but  it  is  mndi 

inferior  to  the  Great  Orange  river  which  eaters  the 

same   ocean  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Colony.    The 

banks  of  the  I>oorn  are,  in  many  places,  beautifolly 

lined  with  willow,  thorn,  and  other  trees,  but  it  is 

searoriy  possible  to  conceive  a  more  barran  appearance 

than  the  ground  ofiten  presents  immedhtely  beyond 

them.     The  Berg  forms  the  chief  line  of  demarcation 

between  the  districts  of  Tulbagh  andSteUeobosch,aQd 

feUs  into  the  sea  at  St.  Helena  Bay.    In  passing  from 

the  southern  point  along  tiie   coast  -of  Caffraria,  a 

ttomber  of  streams  are  met  with,  which  chiefly  rise  in 

the  ridges  trf  mmrataias,  by  which  the  Colony  is  mter- 
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sected  from  west  to  east.    These  streams  finally  make      GAPE 
their  way  into  the  Indian  Ocean.    The  principal  of  ^  jj^^^^ 
them  are  the  Breede,  the  Gauzitz,  the  Groot  river,  the  ^  '  ^ 

Sunday  river,  and  the  Great  Fish  river.  This  last  ^*~v^*^ 
forms  the  separation  for  a  considerable  distance 
between  the  Colony  and  Caffraria,  and  is  about  as  wide 
at  its  mouth  as  the  Thames  at  London  bridge ;  but  its 
entrance  is  obstructed  by  sand,  and  it  soon  ceases  to  be 
navigable. 

From  the  latitude,  position,  and  physical  features  of  Climate, 
the  Colony,  it  is  natural  to  conclude  that  it  possesses 
one  of  the  finest  climates  on  the  globe ; '  but  there  are 
several  drawbacks  upon  such  an  inference.  With  the  . 
exception  of  particular  places  and  seasons,  however,  it 
IS  not  unhealthy,  and  its  beneficial  effects  have  fre- 
<}Uently  been  experienced  by  constitutions  debilitated 
by  a  long  residence  in  India.  The  seasons  are  chiefly 
the  wet  and  dry.  The  summer  months  are  of  course 
•those  of  our  winter,  and  those  of  their  winter  corres- 
pond to  our  summer.  Spring,  which  extends  from 
September  to  about  the  middle  of  December,  is  by  far 
.the  most  temperate  ancl  agreeable  part  of  the  year, 
being  free  from  the  damp  fors  of  the  winter  and  the 
parching  heats  of  summer.  It  is,  therefore,  the  chief 
time  both  for  business  and  pleasure.  The  autumn 
differs  little  from  the  spring,  except  that  the  latter 
part  of  it  is  subject  to  fog  and  rain.  The  hottest 
weather  is  in  January  and  February,  and  the  coldest 
about  July,  when  the  country  is  often  deluged  with 
rain,  and  water-spouts  are  frequently  experienced  on 
land,  as  well  as  on  the  neighbouring  seas.  Local 
circumstances  often  produce  great  deviations  from  the 
general  order  of  the  seasons.  In  order  to  express  the 
changes  that  take  place  from  these  causes  near  Table 
Mountain,  a  British  officer  Isitely  observed,  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Cape  Town,  that  they  were  '*  either  in  an 
oven,  at  the  mouth  of  a  pair  of  bellows^  or  under  a 
water-spout/' 

Some  parts  of  the  Colony,  which  experience  the 
greatest  heat  in  summer,  are  also  exposed  to  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  cold  in  winter.  This  is  the  case 
with  the  Great  Karroo ;  and  the  following  statements 
.which  refer  to  spring,  are  sufficient  proo&  of  the  ex** 
cessive  heat  which  must  take  place,  when  the  tern* 
perature  is  at  its  maximum.  Mr.  Campbell,  in  his 
.Journal  of  the  fourth  of  October,  observes,  that  though 
it  blew  a  gale  all  day,  the  thermometer  at  noon  was  at 
94^,  and  at  sunset,  at  86°.  At  sunrise  on  the  following 
morning  it  was  also  at  the  same  height,  and  at  noon 
at  101°,  and  at  half-past  three  at  102^  when  com- 
pletely shaded  from  the  sun.  Referring  to  this  aflter- 
noon,  he  says,  "  my  silver  snuff-box  in  my  pocket  felt 
as  if  lately  taken  out  of  a  fire,  though  I  sat  under 
cover  of  the  tent ;  all  the  water  was  warm,  and  our 
butter  turned  into  oiL  Our  dogs,  though  screened 
from  the  rays  of  the  sun,  lay  breathing  quick  with 
their  mouths  <^en,  and  their  tongues  hanging  out,  as 
if  in  a  high  fever.  My  ink,  though  mixed  with  W9ter, 
got  thick  in  a  few  minutes.  All  was  silence  around, 
aU  were  employed  in  sheltering  themselves  from  the 
sun  s  scorching  rays  in  the  best  way  they  couhL  The 
crows  were  walkioua^  about  our  waggons  as  if  we  had 
ail  been  dead.  Thermometer  at  five,  99°;  at  sunset, 
9S\*'  On  the  seventh  of  the  same  month,  the  tern* 
fierature  also  attained  an  equal  height :  at  two  o'clock 
it  was  101°.  But  beside  this  extremity  of  heat,  the 
teanperature  is  subject  to  a  great  change  in  a  short 
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CAPE     perrad ;  for  only  two  days  after  the  last  of  the  pre- 
HOPeP^  ceding  dates^  it  1$  recorded  in  the  same  journal,  "that 
^^^      'f  the  thermometer  at  sunrise  was  50°,  at  noon  88°,  at 
~^"^'*'  one  90°  j"  so  that  a  change  of  40°  had  taken  place  in 
'  a  few  hours.    At  Cape  Town,  the  thermometer  some- 
'  times  rises  to  100°  or  104°  j  and  it  has  been  observed 
as  high  as  120° ;  but  these  instances  are  very  rare. 
'  These  heats,  however,  are  frequently  tempered  by  a 
.  current  of  air,  particularly  after  the  sea-breeze  springs 
up,  which  imparts  an  atmospheric    freshness,    not 
experienced  in  many  other  places  ^  and  thunder  and 
lightning  are  by  no  means  so  common,  or  so  terrific  as 
in  many  places  between  the  tropics. 
Soil  and  In  so  wide  a  space  as  that  embraced  by  this  Colony, 

fertility,      a  great  diversity  of  soil  is  necessarily  met  with.     In- 
dependently of  the  barren  tracts  of  the  Karroo,   the 
prevailing  kinds  are  black  peat  mould,  (like  the  re- 
claimed fens  in  the  eastern  part  of  England,)  or  different 
kinds  of  sandy  loam.     A  clayey  loam  is  also  met  with 
in   several  places,  but  both  calcareous  and  siliceous 
soils  seem  to  be  wholly  unknown.  The  fertility  of  most 
parts  of  this  region  depends  upon  the  quantity  of  mois- 
ture that  can  be  obtained,  and  wherever  this  is  abundant 
the  progress  of  ve^tation  is  rapid,  and  the  plants   are 
CuUivaUon  often  luxuriant.  The  cultivation  is  very  imperfect,  and 
scarcely  any  thing  but  pastur^e  is  to  be  seen,  beyond 
two  days  journey  from  Cape  Townj  and  such  indeed 
is  the  apathy  and  indolence  of  the  Dutch  boors,  •who 
are  almost  the  only  cultivators  of  these  wide  regions, 
that  they  had  rather  send  hundreds  of  miles  for  a  few 
sacks  of  flour,  than  be  at  the  trouble  of  raising  the 
grain  upon  their  own  farms. 
Vegetable       Notwithstanding  that  comparatively  little  has  yet 
products,    "been   produced   besides   cattle,  which  in  the   remote 
•parts  are  of  small  value,  beyond  the  immediate  supply 
of  the  domestic  wants,  the  Colony  affords  a  wide  range 
ibr  indigenous  as  well  as  for  exotic  productions.   Grain 
of  almost  every  country  of  the  world  will  grow  in  the 
different  parts  of  this  extensive  tract  j  but  European 
'wheat  and  barley  seem  to  thrive  best,  and  are  most 
grown.     Indian  corn  also  grows  well,  and  is  very  pro- 
ductive.    Cotton  and  coff'ee,  rice  and  sugar,  are  but 
little,  if  at  all  known.    The  vine  flourishes  luxuriantly, 
'as  well  as  all  kinds  of  itaelons,  cucumbers,  and  gourds. 
Oranges,  lemons,   figs,  *and  various  other  fruits  are 
good  5  but  peaches,  nectarines,  and  apricots  degene- 
rate ;  gooseberries,  currants,  and  raspberries,  as  well 
as  all  kinds  of  nuts,  have  uniformly  failed.     The  flora 
is  singularly  brilliant  and  varied.  Many  fine  specimens 
ndorti  the  green-houses  of  Britain,  and  many  more 
have  not  yet  been  imported.     The  ailoe  grows,  mag- 
nificently in  many  places,  and  Mr.  Campbell,  in  his 
'journey  to  Bethelesdorp,  counted  twenty-nine  of  them 
in  blossom  near  one  farm-house,  and  some  of  their 
stalks  were  thirty-eight  feet  high,  and  two  feet  and  a 
half  i<i  circumference  near  the  bottom,  which  is  cer- 
tainly a  wonderful  growth  for  a  single  year.^  When  one 
of  those  African  aloes  produces  seed,  it  dies  in  the  same 
year,  butifitshould  blossom  without  seeding  it  survives 
to  bloom  again.     Bulbous- rooted  plants  are  peculiarly 
characteristic  of  the  Cape,  for  in  no  other  country  arc 
they' either  more  numerous,  or  more  varied.     Nor  do 
their  splendid   blossoms    only  adorn  the  landscape 
during  one  or  two  months  of  the  year ;  each  successive 
month  has  its  own   characteristic   splendour.     The 
myrtle  grows  to  a  great  height,  while  laurels,  lau- 
rcstinas,  geraniums,  jessamines,  abucas,  hyacinths,  and 


others,  flourish  spontaneously.  Timber  is  in  general 
very  scarce,  but  among  the  indigenous  fruit-bearing 
trees  are  the  chestnut,  the  wild  almond,-and  the  plum. 

Many  parts  of  this  Colony  abound  with  animals  as 
well  as  vegetables,  while  others  are  nearly  destitute  of 
both.    Those  of  the  domestic  kind  are  horses,  cattle, 
sheep,  goats,  hogs,  turkies,  geese;  ducks,  and  other 
poultry.     The   horses  are  largest   as  well  as  most 
numerous  in  the  south-western  districts.    The  cattle 
abound  most  in  the   northern.     The  sheep  are  of 
the  broad-tailed  kind ;  and  to  such  a  size  do  their 
tails  often  grow,  that  they  weigh  twelve  or  fifteen 
pounds  each.     There  are  also  wild  cattle,  sheep,  and 
hogs,  which  become  the  property  of  those  by  whom 
they  are  caught.     I)ogs  are  both  numerous  and  useful, 
and,  though  of  various  kinds,  most  of  them  are  dif- 
ferent entirely  from  those  of  Europe.    Many  likewise 
are  wild  in  the  interior,  and  almost  resemble  wolves. 
Lions,  tigers,  wolves,  hyaenas,  buffaloes,  jackals,  and 
tiger-catQ,  are  all  common  within  ^  short  distance  of 
Cape  Town.     In  the  more  remote  parts,  the  elephant, 
the  rhinoceros,  the  quagga,  the  giraffe,  the  spring- 
bock,  and  several  others,  are  frequently  met  with. 
The  last  indeed,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Nieu- 
"weldt  Mountains,  are    sometimes   seen  in   herds  of 
nearly  10,000  at  once  ;  and  a  farmer  will  send  out  to 
shoot  two  or  three  almost  as  readily  as  to  fetch  as 
many  sheep  from  his  flock.     Monkeys  and  baboons 
are  also  numerous.     Armadillos,  ant-eaters,  racoons, 
squirrels,    hares,    rabbits,  and   several    other    small 
Animals,  are  also  found  here.    The  ostrich  is  common ; 
«nd  peacocks,  partridges,  pheasants,  bustards  snipes, 
ducks,  teals,  and  widgeons,  frequent  most  parts.   Vul- 
tures, eagles,  and  kites  breed  among  the  mountains, 
and  the  enormous  conder  haunts  some  of  the  highwt 
summits.    There  are  also  the  common  pringle  fowl, 
with  pelicans,  flamingoes,  parrots,  and  many  kinds  of 
aquatic  birds.    Fewer  noxious  reptiles  are  found  in  this 
pari  of  Africa  than  in  many  others,  though  the  hooded- 
anake,  the  puff'-adder,  the  tree-snake,  and  some  others, 
are  occasionally  seen.   Both  scorpions  and  centipedes 
are  numerous  in  most  parts.     Land-turtles  are  found 
crawling  among   the    sand,    and    much    damage  is 
sometimes  sustained  from  locusts,  which,  however, 
afford  an  abundant  article  of  food  for  the  Hottentots 
and  Caffres.    Fish  are  plentiful  on  the  coasts,  as  well 
as  in  most  of  the  rivers,  and  both  seals  and  whales 
have  been  caught  in  the  bays. 

This  part  of  Africa  seems  to  be  peculiariy  defective 
in  minerals,  as  no  valuable  specimens  have  yet  been 
discovered  in  sufllcient  quantities  to  defi'ay  the  expense 
of  working.  Salt  is  found  in  lakes,  and  a  few  precious 
stones  have  been  occasionally  met  with  among  the 
moimtains.  Mineral  springs,  however,  have  been  dis- 
covered in  several  places  ;  those  moist  frequented  are 
near  the  Swarte  Berg,  in  that  part  of  the  Colony  de- 
nominated Hottentot  Holland. 

Cape  Town  is  the  Capital  of  the  Colony.  This  is 
agreeably  situated  on  a  sloping  plain,  at  the  head  of 
Table  Bay,  and  backed  by  the  precipitous  front  of 
Table  Mountain.  Several  of  the  streets  are  parallel  to 
each  other,  and  others  intersect  them  at  right  an^es. 
Some  of  them  are  wide  and  open,  with  canals  enclosed 
within  walls,  and  planted  on  each  side  with  trees, 
running  along  the  middle  of  thetn.  There  are  also 
three  or  four  large  squares.  The  chief  of  which  con* 
tit^nff  some  good  houses  and  public  buildings.  Another 
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CJJE    serres  for  a  mftrket,  and  a  third  for  a  place  for  the 
"^^™  waggons  of  the  peasants  coining  from  the  country. 
Hie  fourth  is  rather  an  irregular  place,  which  forms  a 
^       kind  of  esplanade  to  the  castle,  and  is  employed  as  a 
parade  for  the  troops.     Several  of  the  houses  are  large 
and  well  buUt,  either  of  bricks  which  are  made  in  the 
neighbourhood,  or  of  a  reddish  granite.    They  are 
generally  plastered  and  white-washed.    Many  of  the 
old  buildings  arc  terrace-roofed,  but  several    have 
lately  been  built  on  the  English  plan.    The  principal 
of  the  public  buildings  are  the  Town-house,  with  the 
Calvinistic  and  Lutheran  churches.    The  barracks  are 
capable  of  accommodating  about  2000  soldiers.    The 
population  in  1818,  was   stated  at  18,173,  but  it  is 
supposed  to  have  increased  since  that  period.     About 
7460  of  these  were  whites,  the  others  were  principally 
people  of  colour.     Latitude  33^  6'  south  and  longitude 
18°  23^  east. 
Saoa's         Simon's  Town  is  situated  on  the  shore  of  the  bay 
of  that  name,  about  twenty-five  miles  south  of  Cape 
Town,  and  consists  of  a  single  street  running  along 
the  beach,  and  containing  some  good   houses.     A 
few  dwellings  have  also  been  erected  on  the  declivity 
of  the  hill.    A  Naval  arsenal  for  the  Colony  has  been 
established  here,  and  a  battery  has  been  erected  at  the 
south  end  of  the  town  which  commands  the  bay.  It  is 
only  a  small  place,  and  is  chiefly  supported  by  supply- 
ing the  ships  that  enter  the  bay,  with  refreshments, 
ii.  Constantia,  so  much  celebrated  for  its  wines,  is  about 
seven  or  eight  miles  from  Cape  Town,  and  consists 
only  of  two  or  three  farm-houses,  with  their  store- 
bouses  and  out-buildings.   Stellenbosch,  the  Capital  of 
the  same    District,    stands  about  twenty-six   miles 
east  of  Cape  Town.    It  is  situated  at  the  head  of 
a  Talley,  and  contains  about  seventy  detached  houses, 
forming  a  kind  of  large  street,  with  a  row  of  oaks 
on  eadi  side,  and  a  Lutheran  church  at  the  upper 
end.     About  half  way    between    Cape    Town   and 
Bethelsdorp,  George  Town  has  been  lately  founded. 
The  site  was  chosen  by  Lord  Caledon,  and'  a  plea- 
santer  spot  could  not  have  been  selected  within  tlic 
liiiiits  of  the  Colony.     It  stands  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  sea,  in  a  rich  district,  and  is  well  supplied 
both  with  wood  and  water.     Several  good   houses 
and  public  buildings  have  been  completed.    Two  of 
tbe  principal  streets  are  to  cross  each  other  at  right 
angles,  and  are  200  feet  wide,  with  a  church  at  tht- 
centre.    Each  side  is  planted  with  trees,  to  ehelter 
the  passengers  from  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun,  as 
well  as  for  an  ornament  to  the  place.     With  these  ad- 
vantages, this  new  town  is  a  place  of  rising  conse- 
quence.   Bethelsdorp  is  situated  near  the  shore  of 
Algoa  Bay,  and  is  well  known  as  one  of  the  first  mis- 
sionary stations  in  this  part  of  Africa.    Most  of  its 
inhabitants  are  Hottentots,  and  it  may  easily  be  sup- 
posed that  it   is    but  a  miserable  looking  village. 
Rodezand,  or  Kirk-street,  near  Tulbagh,  is  one  of  the 
pleasantest  as  well  as  the  handsomest  villages  in 
Africa,    It  consists  of  a  long  row  of  detached  houses, 
standing  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  with  terraces  in 
front,  a  row  of  trees  and  a  crystal  stream  running  at 
a  little  distance  in  the  same  direction.    Beyond  this 
rivulet  are  gardens,  stocked  with  such  flowers  and 
shrubs  as  aidom  the  green-houses  of  England.    The 
buildings  are  all  kept  remarkably  white,  and  have  a 
very  neat  appearance,  which  is  increased  by  a  hand- 
some church  at  one  end,  and  an  excellent  house  for 
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the  Minister  at  the  other.    The  only  additional  place  ^S^^ 
perhaps  which  deserves  to  be  mentioned  is  Bathurst,    ^qSP^ 
the  Capital  of  the   new  settlement  near  the  Great  y  ^ 

Fish  river,  which  though  so  recently  established  is  a  BjUhurttT 
rising  town.  Fredricksburg  is  also  the  name  of  ano-  Fredricks- 
ther  town,  recently  founded  in  this  new  settlement.       hujrg. 

Scarcely  any  manufactures  have  yet  been  introduced  Muufac- 
into  the  Colony  5  and  its  commerce  is  very  limited.  A  ture»  and 
few  British  merchants  have  settled  at  Cape  Town,  and  conwncrcc. 
the  trade  appears  to  be  increasing.  The  principal  export 
is  wine  ;  but  the  imports  include  many  British  manu- 
fiictures,  though  only  in  small  quantities.    The  chief 
of    these  are  cloths,  muslins,  hardware,  household 
furniture,  hats,  haberdashery,  shoes,  glass,  stationery, 
books,  and  perfumery.  The  average  amount  of  which 
is  about  *^220,000. 

Since  the  capture  of  this  Colony  in  1806,  the  Go-  Govem- 
vernment  has  been  rather  of  a  military  than  of  a  civil  nient,&c, 
character ;  as  the  Governor  was  not  only  the  first  civil 
officer,  but  the  Commander  of  the  forces.     He  is  as- 
sisted in  the  civil  administration  by  legal  assessors.  A 
HighCourt  of  Appeal  is  also  established  at  Cape  Town, 
and  district  Courts  throughout  the  Colony  5  and  seve- 
ral  other  improvements  have  been  introduced  into  the 
administration  of  justice  since  it  has  been  in  the  hands 
of  the  English.  Each  district  is  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  a  magistrate,  called  a  Landdrost,  who  is  assisted  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duties  by  a  Council  of  hemraaden 
or  country  burgers,  who  regulate  the  Police,  and  de- 
termine petty  causes.  .  llie  circuits  take  place  twice  a 
year,  and   appeals  lie  to  the  superior  tribunal  at  Cape 
Town,  in  which  the  Governor  presides.    A  garrison  Garritoiu 
of  British  troops  is  maintained   at  Cape  Town,  and 
detachments  are  sent  to  the  several  districts  3    but 
the  numbers  vary  according  to  circumstances.    The 
revenue  of  the  Colony  arises  from  various  sources  •  Rerenue* 
some  of  the  principal  of  which  are  land,  impost  duties, 
stamps,  duties  on  sales,  and  the  transfer  of  all  kinds 
of  property.    The  whole  of  the  net  revenue  of  the 
Colony  in  1819,  according  to  a  document  printed  by 
order  of  the  House  of  Comrhons,  was  1,245,334  rix- 
dollars;  and  the  expenditure  in  the  same  period  nearly 
1,281,600  ri\-dollars.  The  currency  is  the  paper  rix- 
dollar,  estimated  at  four  shillings  each.  The  value  of  the  Importaaee 
Colony  to  this  country,  however,  must  not  be  estimated  of  the 
by  its  revenue,  but  by  the  connecting  link  between  Colony, 
Great  Britain  and  her  possessions  in  the  east.   As  the 
settlement  was  originally  Dutch,  the  religion  was  the  Religion. 
Lutheran  and  Calvinistic,  according  to  the  rites  of  the 
mother  country  3  but  a  chaplain  is  now  appointed  for 
the  English  settlers  and  garrison  at  Cape  Town,  and 
divine  worship  is  regularly  celebrated  according  to 
the  forms  of  the   English  Church.      There  are  also 
several  places  of  worship  belonging  to  different  dis- 
senters ;    but  with   the  exception    of  the'  Capital, 
churches  are  very  seldom  to  be  met  with  in  other 
parts  of  the  Colony. 

Nearly  destitute  of  education,  and  with  very  lax 
notions  both  of  religion  and  morality,  it  cannot  be 
expected  that  the  original  settlers  in '  this  Colony 
should  be  distinguished  for  extent  of  knowledge, 
purity  of  manners,  or  rectitude  of  conduct. 

The  Dutch  settlers  who  live  in  the  interior,  chiefly 
in  detached  houses,  are  denominated  Boors;  and 
several  circumstances  have  conspired  to  place  them 
in  the  lowest  scale  of  civilized  man.  In  consequence 
of  their  employing  their  land  wholly  as  pasturage, 
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CAPE     their  ehief  business  is  to  smoke  their  pipes,  and  count 
OP  GOOD  their  cattle  once  a  day.     So  insuperable  is  their  indo- 
HOPE.     lence  and  their  objection  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
CAPE     ^'^^'^'^  that  when  Captain  Andrews,  at  one  of  the 
VERDE    inilitary  stations  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Colony, 
ISLANDS,  who  obtained  excellent  crops  by  watering  the  ground, 
and  offered  to  bring  the  water  of*  two  springs  to  the 
farm  of  a  neighbouring  boor  for  the  same  purpose ;  all 
the  reply  which  he  could  obtain  from  the  Isucy  fellow 
was,  that  it  was  superfluous  trouble  -,  and  he  still  con- 
tinued to  send  five  days  journey  for  flour,  rather  than 
raise  corn  on  his  own  farm.    Mr.  Campbell  once  met 
a  man  and  his  wife  who  had  set  off  from  the  north- 
west part  of  the  Colony  to  Cape  Town,  a  distance  of 
300  miles,  to  purchase  grain  or  flour,  but  when  they 
had  proceeded  about  haif  way,  they  exchanged  an  ox 
for  a  sack  of  flour,  and  were  returning.     These  peo- 
ple seldom  seem  to  enjoy  the  blessings  so  obviously 
placed  within  their  reach.   Their  cattle  are  numerous, 
but  they  are  rarely  used  as  food.     Their  lands  flow 
with  miik  and  butler,  which  they  scarcely  ever  taste. 
Wine  is  produced  by  many,  and  may  easily  be  procured 
by  all,  yet  this  they  do  not  often  drink*   A  kind  of  bad 


bread,  mutton,  and  vegetables,  stewed  in  sheep's  fat,  CAF) 
are  almost  their  only  articles  of  subsistence  ^  and  OP  GO 
every  thing  about  them  frequently  exhibits  the  ^^ 
utmost  wretchedness,  where  comfort  might  easily  be  c^p 
obtained.  VERB 

A  rooted  antipathy  has  long  subsisted  between  the  ISLAM 
aborigines  and  the  colonists  in  the  remote  parts  of 
the  Colony,  where  the  Bosjesmans,  or  Bushmen,  have 
frequently  been  hunted  and  shot  like  wild  beasts.  And 
these  feelings  of  enmity  are  sometimes  equally  evident 
among  the  colonists  themselves. 

Such  is  a  brief  view  of  this  Colony.  Our  statements 
have  chiefly  been  derived  from  the  following  autho- 
rities :  VaUlant's  Travels  in  Africa,  which  exhibit  cor- 
rect delineations,  as  far  as  he  professes  to  have  been 
an  eye  witness  of  the  subject  j  beyond  this  he  was 
often  too  credulous  j  Barrow*s  Travels  in  Southern 
Africa;  Lichtenstein*s  Travels  inJSouthern  Africa;  La- 
trobe's  Journal  of  a  Fisit  to  South  Africa ;  CampbeU's 
Travels  in  Africa;  Robertson's  Notes  on  Africa;  and 
Burchell's  Travels  in  live  Interior  of  Southern  Africa* 
See  also  Myers's  Modern  Geography,  vol.  ii. 
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CAPE  VERDE  ISLANDS,  a  group  of  Islands  off 
the  coast  of  Africa,  nearly  opposite  the  Cape  of  the 
Sitnatbni    same  name,  and  prmcipally  situate  on  the  north  side 
of  the  fifteenth  parallel.     This  group  is  usually  con- 
sidered as  including  the  ten  following  islands  :    Santa 
Jago,  Mayo,  Bonavista,  and  Sail,  towards  the  south- 
east ^    St.  Nicholas,   St.  Lucy,  St.  Vincent,  and   St. 
Antonio,  towards    the  north-west;    with  Brava  and 
Fuego  further  south.    They  were  discovered  by  the 
Original      Portuguese  in  1446,  and  are  still  possessed  by  them 
discovery,   in  dependence  upon  the  mother  country.     The  air  is 
generally  very  hot,  and  has  been  found  to  be  injurious 
to  European  constitutions. 

The  largest  of  these  islands  is  St.  Jago,  which  is 
situate  in  the  south-east  part  of  the  cluster,  and  is 
about  forty  miles  long  and  twenty  broad.  It  consists 
chiefly  of  high  land,  and  the  coast  is  a  series  of  steep 
rocky  cliffs,  except  in  one  or  two  places  where  there 
are  sandy  bays,  which  afford  neither  anchorage  nor 
shelter  for  vessels.  Notwithstanding  the  mountainous 
nature  of  the  country,  this  island  yields  most  of  the 
tropical  productions  of  the  opposite  coast.  It  has  one 
excellent  harbour  called  Port  Praya,  where  ships  of 
liny  size  may  anchor  in  good  ground,  in  nine  or  ten 
fathoms  water,  and  about  half  a  mile  from  the  shore. 
The  town  is  situated  upon  an  elevated  flat,  or  small 
plateau,  flanked  with  a  deep  valley  on  each  side,  and 
contains  about  20,000  inhabitants,  most  of  whom  are 
the  descendants  of  Portuguese  and  Neg^es.  It  is 
considered  as  the  Capital  of  the  whole  group,  and  is 
the  residence  of  the  Governor  General,  who  receives 
his  appointment  from  the  Court  of  Portugal;  but  he 
selects  the  governors  of  the  other  islands  without  re- 
ference to  any  higher  power.  Port  Praya  is  also  the 
residence  of  the  Bishop,  with  a  few  clergy,  who  are 
chiefly  natives,  almost  destitute  of  education,  and 
whose  professed  religion  is  mixed  with  various  Pagan 
•upemtitjons.    Moat  of  the  inhabitants  are  poor  but 


hospitable.  Slaves  are  numerous,  but  they  are  in 
general  well  treated}  as  their  cliief  food  is  Indian 
corn  and  mangoes,  they  are  not  expensive  to  their 
masters.  The  military  force  of  the  island  consists  of 
about  1200  men,  chiefly  Negroes,  badly  fed^  and  worse 
equipped.  Outward  bound  ships  from  Holland,  France, 
and  England,  often  touch  here  for  water  and  refresh- 
ments ',  and  a  little  trade  is  carried  on  both  with  Por- 
tugal and  America. 

Mayo  is  a  much  smaller  island  than  the  former,  and  Mayo, 
is  only  about  twenty  miles  in  circumference.  It  de- 
rived its  name  from  being  discovered  in  the  month  of 
May.  The  summits  of  its  mountains  are  less  elevated, 
ancl  their  peaks  more  rounded  than  in  most  of  the 
other  islands.  The  southern  shore  is  low  and  sandy, 
but  the  opposite  coast  is  steep  and  rocky.  The  whole 
population  is  comprised  in  four  villages,  and  many  of 
the  inhabitants  are  occupied  in  making  salt.  There 
is  a  large  reservoir  formed  by  a  sand -bank  into  which 
the  sea  flows  at  spring-tide,  and  the  water  being  sooa 
evaporated  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  the  salt  is  left  at  the 
bottom  of  the  receptacle.  This  causes  Mayo  to  be 
visited  by  numerous  vessels,  principally  American, 
which  exchange  flour  for  salt. 

Bonavista  is  the  first  discovered  island  of  this  group.  Bonav 
It  is  situate  towards  the  same  part  of  the  cluster  as  the 
former,  and  is  about  seventeen  miles  in  its  extreme 
length,  and  its  greatest  breadth  is  nearly  equal,  but  fa 
one  part  it  is  not  more  than  twelve  miles  across.  It 
is  hilly,  like  most  of  the  others,  more  particularly 
tdWards  the  centre.  The  whole  group,  indeed,  ap* 
pears  to  be  but  a  continuation  of  that  ridge,  whiclx 
now  terminates  on  the  opposite  pape  of  the  continent. 
This  island  produces  both  cotton  and  indigo,  but  the 
inhabitants  are  so  indolent,  ^at  little  attention  is 
paid  to  the  cultivation  of  them.  A  few  horses  are  kept, 
but  goats  are  the  principal  animals  to  be  finmd  on  the 
island,  and  their  flesh,  with  tortle^  fish^  and  Indian 
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CAPE    corn,  ccmstittttes  tlie  cliief,  food  of  i\A  ^"f^"^^^^' 

J[EHDE  xhcre  are  two  good  roads  for  shipping}  tbe  otie  *^led 

^^  the  English  road,  and  the  other  the  Portngvkcse  tt>ad. 

c<^-  '^^  anchorage  is  from  four  to  thirteen  fatboms^ 

NAUM.   Sail  IS  a  small  island  towards  the  same  part  of  the 

W^  gronp. 

SiNklnbi  St.  Nicholas  is  the  next  in  size  to  St.  Jago,  and  is 
situate  a  few  miles  north-west  of  it.  Its  extent  is 
about  twenty-six  miles  firom  east  to  west^  and  sixteen 
from  north  to  south.  It  is  high  and  rocky,  and  the 
population  is  about  5000  individuals.  St.  George  is 
the  principal  town,  and  contains  about  300  houses ; 
besides  which  there  are  four  or  five  villages.  The 
produce  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  other  islands,  but 
the  trade  is  less  than  that  of  either  St.  Jago  or  Mayo. 
.  The  northern  extremity  of  St.  Nicholas  is  in  latitude 
f^'  1^  40f  30^  N.  and  longitude  24*^  33'  4^'  W.  St. 
^^^^*  Antonio,  St.  Lucy,  and  St.  Vincent,  have  so  great  a 
resemblance  to  the  others,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to 
describe  them.  Fuego  derived  its  name  from  being 
formerly  volcanic,  but  it  has  now  ceased  to  emit 
either  flame  or  smoke.  It  consists  of  a  single  moun-> 
tain,  which  is  the  highest  summit  in  the  group,  and 
was  latdy  determined,  by  Lieutenant  Mudge^  to  be 
9790  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
CA'PERj  V.  '\  Fr,  capriole ;  It.  capriola  $  Sp. 
Ca'pbb,  w.  fcabriola,  capri  saltus  5  the  goat's 

Ca'^pbreb,  Heap  j — a  leap  in  which  the  feet 

Ca'per -CUTTING.  )  are  moved  or  shaken  in  the  air, — 
so  called  from  its  imitating  or  resembling  the  leap  of 
a  goat    Skinner. 

To  leap,  jump,  skip,  or  dance;  to  move  wablyj 
wantonly,  frolicksomely. 

He  eapen  nimbly  in  a  lady's  ehamiber«  1 

To  the  laciuiouB  pleasing  of  a  late* 

Shaktpeare,     Biehard  III.  fol.  17Z. 

Bat  first  slie  found  bow  that  the  demsell  faire 
l^e  messenger  that  sup'd  with  her  last  night. 
Was  gone  before,  with  purpose  to  repaire 
To  those  three  knights  that  lately  felt  her  mighty 
When  she  did  canse  them  captr  m  the  aire. 

Harrington,     Orlando^  book  xxxiii.  St.  6ff. 

To.    What  is  thy  excellence  in  a  galUord,  knight  ? 

AMD,  Faith  I  can  out  a  caper. 

To.    And  I  can  cut  the  mutton  too't.  ' 

Shaktpeare,    Twelfth  Ifighi,M,  357. 
"tso.    Gentle  sir. 

Alph.  I  am  net  gentle  sir,  nor  gentle  will  be. 
Till  I  have  my  poor  child  restored. 
Your  caper-cHtiing  boy  hae  run  away  with  ? 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,    Love's  Pilgrimage,  act  ii.  sc  1. 

&>iphanius  Ferdinandns  himself  not  only  tells  us  of  a  man  of 
94  years  of  age,  and  so  weak,  that  he  could  not  go,  unless  sup . 
ported  by  his  stkff,  who  did,  upon  the  hearing  of  music  after  he 
was  bitten  [by  th«  Tsrantula]  imraediatdy  fall  a  dtfnelnir  and 
^P^fi^  like  a  ktd.  ° 

Boyle,    Natural  PhUoaophy,  part  ii.  ep.  v.  ch.  xr. 
A  BMBs  n»y  appear  learned,  without  talking  sentences  ;  as  in 
hi*  ordinary  gesture  he  discovers  he  can  dance,  tho'  he  does  not 
^"V"-'-  Spectator, -tio,  4. 

Proud  of  thy  spoils,  O  Italy  and  Prance ! 
The  soft  enervate  strain,  and  cap'ring  dance  : 
tvam  Seqnan's^tfeams,  and  winding  banks  of  Po, 
He  coflses^  ye  Gods !  an  all  accomplirii'd  beau. 

P,  Whiiehead,    Honour^  A  Satire^ 
The  tumbler's  gambols  some  delight  afford  : 
No  less  the  nimble  caperer  on  the  cord  : 
But  these  are  still  insipid  stuflTto  thee, 
Coop'd  in  a  ship,  and  toss'd  upon  the  sea. 

2>ryden,  .fj.  Jtmr.J  Jmfenal,  sat.  14. 1. 319. 

CAPERNAUM,  a  City  of  Gafilee,  on  the  borders  of 
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tVe  Tribes'  of  Zabnlon  and  Nephtbali,  and  the  shores  of  CAFER- 
the  lake  of  Tiberias.  It  was  long  the  abode  of  our  Sa-  ^  AUM, 
viour,  and  on  that  account  it  is  termed  by  St.  Matthew,  capiaS. 
"^^ho  there  received  his  call,  the  't^/a  wo\«v  of  our  Lord 

(ix.  1.)  In  the  seventh  century,  its  existence  is  men- 
tioned by  Willibaldus,  but  at  present  its  site  is  inde- 
terminate.    So  trttly  has  the  denunciation  of  Christ, 

(Matt,  xi.  ^,)  been  verified  against  it.  Relandi 
Palastina,  68^5  Wells's  Scrtp^wre  Gei^raphy,  ii,  I71, 
^  CAPI,  more  properly  spelt,  Kap£  or  Kapti,  accord- 
ing to  Sir  William  Jones's  excellent  system  of  Ortho- 
graphy, (J**.  Res.  i.)  is  the  Turkish  word  for  Gate, 
dorrespondinj,'  with  Der  and  Bdb  in  the  Persian  and 
Arabic.  The  King  of  Israel  ''sat  in  the  Gate"  to 
hear  the  petitions  and  determine  the  suits  of  his 
people,  as  we  read  in  the  book  of  Samuel,  (2  Sam, 
xix.  8,)  and  so  did  the  Mohammedan  Sovereigns  of 
Asia,  till  luxury  and  eflFeminacy,  joined  to  a  mistaken 
policy,  immured  them  in  the  Harem,  and  consigned 
aimost  all  the  active  functions  of  sovereignty  to  their 
Ministers  and  Generals.  Hence  the  word  "Gate" 
became  synonymous  with  "Court"  or  " Office j" 
and  PdchA  Kapd-sC,  the  P^chd's  Gate;  Defterddr 
Kapii-sf,  the  Treasurer's  Gate  5  Aghk  Kapd-sl,  the 
Aghk's  Gate  near  the  public  offices  of  the  Grand 
Vezfr,  Treasurer  and  Aghd,  or  Commander  of  the 
Janissaries.  The  first  is  more  commonly  called  Deri- 
^fych,  or  B&bi-humdydn,  the  Lofty  Gate,  translated 
by  the  Dragomans  in  the  sixteenth  century,  in  the 
pompous  style  of  those  days.  La  Porta  Sublime, 
whence  our  absurd  phrase  "  the  Sublime  Port." 

Capi-Aoha,  the  title  of  the  Kapd  Aghk-s(,  (Master 
of  the  Gate,)  or  Comptroller  of  the  Household.    He 
is  the  Chief  of  the  white  Eunuchs,  and  the  head  of  all 
the    officers    of  the  Seriu,  or   male  apartments  of 
the  palace.     He  is  called  in  the  Court  style  of  the 
Othmdnlti's,  Agh6i  Bdbi  S6ddet,  Lord  of  the  Gate  of 
Happiness;  a  phrase  complet^ty  equivalent  to   the 
more   simple  one    mentioned  above.     Besides    his 
official  duties  in  the  palace,  as  head, of  all  the  white 
eunuehs  and  pages,    he  is  the  governor  of  about 
seventy  pious  foundations,  and  Voivdd  of  Kezendreh, 
on  account  of  which  he  is  obliged  to  pay  into  the 
Sultfin's  treasury  six  ydc,  or  15,000  piastres,  (sSTBO,) 
annually,  as  Jeibi-humdy&n.  Khaijl,    monies   of  the 
privy  purse.    The  principal  part  of  his  appointments 
arises  from  the  surpfus  remaining  after  payment  of 
the  disbursements  under  those  heads.     He  has  a  pe- 
culiar suite  of  apartments  in  the  palace,  is  superin- 
tendant  of  all  the  Agh^s,  and  has  four  of  the  Pages 
more  particularly  under  his  orders  5  viz.  1.  the  Anakhtdr 
Oghldnl,  or  Keeper  of  the  Keys  3    2.  the    P^shger 
Oghldnf,  or  Keeper  of  the  Dishes  j  3.  Sherbet  Ogh- 
Idnf,     or    Keeper    of    the    Sherbet  j    and    4.  Ibrik 
Oghl6nf ,  or  Keeper  of  the  Ewer.     He  is  guardian  of 
the  Sultdn's  person  and  of  the  Imperial  Palace,  and 
for  the  performance  of  the  latter  office  has  the  as- 
sistance of  a  subordinate  officer  the  Ser&'-Aghk-sf. 

Ricaut*s  State  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  book  i.  ch.  ix.; 
Von  Hammer's  Omamschen  Reiehs  Staats  Verfaesune' 
ii.  9,  11.  *^        ^' 

CAPIAS,  -j     In  Law,  various  pro- 

Capias  ad  Respondendum,  cesses  issued  by  the 
Capias  ad  Satibpacibndum,  I  Common  Law  Courts, 
Capias  Utlaoatum,  f  either  to  compel  the 

Capias  pro  Fink  appearance  of  a  de- 

Capias  in  Withernam.        J  fendant  to  an  action 
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CAPIAS,    commenced  against  him^  or  to  enfor<^e  the  judgment 
CAPIDGI.  ^^  *^®  Court,  after  it  is  pronounced  on  him.    The 
Capias  ad  respondendum,  is  a  writ  issued  at  the  com- 
mencement of  a  cause  hy  the  Filacer  of  the  Common 
Pleas,  upon  which  a  defendant  is  arrested.    The  Capias 
ad  satisfaciendum,  commonly  called  Ca.  Sa,  is  a  writ 
of  execution  of  a  judgment  which  a  plaintiff  recovers 
in  a  personal  action  for  debt,  damage,  6cc. ;  this  writ 
is  issued  also  to  arrest  the  person  of  the  defendant 
until  he  satisfies  the  judgment.    The  Capias  utlaga* 
turn,  is  a  writ  that  issues  in  the  course  of  proceeding 
to  outlaw  a  defendant  where  he  absconds  or  quits  the 
country  to  avoid  appearing  to  an  action :  it  is  either 
general  or  special,  the  former  goes  only  against  the 
person,  and  in  default  of  appearance  he  becomes  out- 
lawed ;  the  latter  against  the  person,  lands,  and  goods, 
which  in  the  course  of  time  become  forfeited  to  the 
king ',  nor  can  they  be  restored  to  the  defendant  un- 
less he  appears  and   reverses  the  outlawry.      The 
Capias  pro  Jine,  was  a  writ  in  use  previous  to  the  fifth 
and  sixth  of  William  and  Mary,  c.  12,  but  now  ob- 
solete ;  its  purport  was  to  enforce  fines  imposed  by 
the  Courts  on  defendants,  when  judgment  was  given 
for  the  plaintiff]  it  being  considered  that  the  defendant 
by  not  rendering  the  plaintiff  his  due,  was  guilty  of  a 
public  misdemeanour  as  well  as  a  private  injury. 

Capias  in  H'ithemam.  Withernam  from  the  Sax. 
wither,  i.  e.  altera,  or  as  some  say,  C9n^ra,e^  nam  captio, 
is  a  writ  in  the  nature  of  a  reprisal  issued  where  a 
party  has  imlawfuliy  driven  a  distress  made  out  of  the 
County,  and  the  Sheriff  upon  a  replevin  cannot  make 
deliverance  to  the  party  distrained  3  in  this  case  the 
Sheriff  by  the  writ  of  Withernam,  is  directed  to  take 
as  many  of  the  beasts,  or  goods,  of  the  party  who 
did  thus  unlawfully  distrain  into  his  keeping,  until  he 
make  deliverance  of  the  first  distress.  Fitz.  Nat.  Brev^ 
vol.  i.  p.  73. 

CAPIDGI,  Kapi-ji,  or   Kapu-ji,   signifies  Dooir-. 
keeper  in  Turkish,  and  is  the  title  of  a  sort  of  body' 
guard,  who  keep  watch  at  the  outer  gate  of  the  palace, 
called  Bdbi*hum4ydn,  i.e.  the  Auspicious  Gate.    They 
^e  employed  to  deliver  messages  and  invitations  to . 
f6tes  celebrated  in  the  palace.    Their  chief  is  styled 
Aj^hk-b&sbi ;  he  is  peculiarly  employed  in  the  service 
of  the  Eunuchs,  and  his  post  is  considered  as  one  of 
great  distinction. 

Capidoi  Bachi,  Kapi-ji,   or  Kapu*ji  Bashi,  (the. 
chief  Porter,)  is  merely  a  title  used  among  the  Turks, 
much  in  the  same  way  as  Knight  is  by  us.     It  is  not 
attached  to  any  peculiar  ofiice,  and  corresponds  nearly 
with  the  title  of  Chamberlain  i  giving  a  certain  rank 
and  some  privileges,  without  conferring  any  emolu- 
ment or  requiring  any  distinct  services.    The  great 
privilege   of  the   Kapf-jis,  is    their  exemption  from 
capital  punishment  when  they  have  have  incurred  the  • 
Sultan's  displeasure.     They,  as  well  as  the  Ulemli, 
usually  escape  with  nothing  more  than  banishment 
and  confiscation  of  their  property  :  this  privilege  how- 
ever has   been   occasionally  violated.     Their  other 
great  prerogative  is  a  very  unenviable  one,  that  of 
conveying  and  executing  the  sentence  on  offending 
F&chds,    who,  if  humble  submissive  Moslems,  pa- 
tiently allow  the  Kapi-jf  to  put  the  rope  which  he 
bears,  round  their  necks  i  but,  if  cautious  rebels,  as 
many  of  late  years  have  been,  take  care  to  poison 
the   coffee  (which  in  politeness,    the  Kapf-ji  before 
be  delivers  his    message    cannot  refuse.)     Kapi-jis 
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are  also  Usually  employed  on  other  contunissions,  CAPIDGL 
such  as  the  removal  of  garrisons,  or  stores  j  dismissal  ^  "" 
of  Beglerbegs,  delivery  of  extraordinary  commands  ^^^^ 
or  presents,  &c.  They  are  expected  to  join  in  all 
public  processions,  and  four  of  them  attend  at  the 
audience  of  foreign  ambassadors ;  presenting  each 
individual  separately,  supporting  his  arms,  and  bend- 
ing down  his  head  in  obeisance  to  the  Sult4n.  Their 
number  is  not  fixed,  and  they  have,  as  was  before 
said,  no  regular  salaries;  but  ztam^ts  (feofs)  are 
usually  granted  to  them,  and  the  emoluments  derived 
from  the  commissions  intrusted  to  them  are  con« 
siderable.  They  are  often  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a 
P&chd  with  three  tails,  (ttSighs,)  and  their  head,  the 
Kap(-jf-lar  Kyayk-si,  is  employed  on  the  most 
honourable  missions,  viz.  to  deliver  the  Sult&o's  com- 
mands to  the  grand  Vezfr.  Von  Hammer's  Osinan. 
Reichs  Staats  Ferfassung,  ii.  41. 

CA'PILLARY,  n,^      Lat.  capiUus,  quasi  capitis pilus» 

Ca^pillary,  adj.     >Vossius,  after  Isidorus. 

Capi^llahent.  J  Hairy,  resembling  hair ;  hav- 
ing the  fineness,  smallness,  delicacy  of  hair  ;---fine^ 
small,  delicate. 

The  vmnei,  the  ligbtest  part  of  the  feathers,  how  cnrioasly  are 
they  wrought  with  capiUaty  filaments,  neaUy  interwoven  to- 
gether, whereby  they  are  not  only  light,  but  alio  luflcicntly 
close  and  strong,  to  keep  the  body  warm,  and  guard  it  against 
the  injuries  of  weather. 

Dcrham.    Pkysie^-Tkeologryy  book  ir.  ch.  xii. 

It  should  be  considered  that  mere  water  only  distends  the 
vessels  and  thereby  weakens  their  tone ;  and  that  mercury  by  its 
great  momentum  may  justly  be  suspected  of  hurting  the  fine 
cmpUlmiet,  Berkley,    Sirie,  sec.  56. 

Animal  motion  and  sensation  are  also  accounted  for  by  the 
vibrating  motions  of  this  Btherial  medium,  propagated  through 
the  solid  cmpillamenis  of  the  nerres.  Id.    lb,  sec.  224. 

Capili^irs,  a  Syrup  made  from  the  Adiantum,  or 
Maiden-hair. 

CAPITA,  distribution  by,  in  the  Cwil  Law,  is  such 
a  distribution  of  personal  estate,  that  every  one  has 
an  equal  share  when  all  the  claimants  claim  in  their 
own  right,  as  in  equal  degree  of  kindred,  and  not 
jure  representationis,  in  right  of  another  person.    This 
mode  of  distribution  is  contradistinguished  from  a 
distribution  per  stirpes,  which  is  the  only  rule  of  suc- 
cession known  to  the  Common  Law :  thus  if  the  in- 
testate's next  of  kin  be  his  three  brothers.  A,  B  and  C^ 
his  effects  are  divided  into  three  equal  portions,  and 
distributed  per  Cajnta  one  to  each,  but  if  A  had  been 
dead  leaving  three  children,  and  B  dead  leaving  twa^ 
then  the  distribution  must  have  been  per  stirpes,  viz. 
one-third  to  A's  three  children,  one-third  to  B*s  two 
children,  and  the  remaining  third  to  C,  the  surviving 
brother  j  yet  if  C  had  also  been  dead  without  issue, 
then  A*s  three  children  and  B*s  two  being  all  in  equal 
degree  to  the  intestate,  would  take  in  their  own  rights 
per  Capita,  each  of  them  one-fifth  part.    Black.  Com. 
voL  ii*  p.  517*    There  is  no  representation  or  distri* 
bution  per  stirpes  but  among  immediate  descendants 
and  the  children  of  brothers  and  sisters :  the  statutes 
92  and  23,  Charles  II.  c.  10,  expressly  declaring  that 
no  representation  shall  be  admitted  amongst  collaterals 
after  brothers  and  sisters  children. 

Capita,  succession  by,  is  where  the  claimants  are 
next  in  degree  to  the  ancestor,  in  their  own  right  and 
not  by  right  of  representation.  Thus,  if  the  next 
heirs  of  a  man  be  six  nieces^  three  by  one  sister,  two 
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OffffA.  hf  attotlier,  and  one  by  a  third,  \m  UiheniaxMie  \)7  Uje 
-  -  Ronwn  l&w  would  have  been  divided  into  8bL  y^^^, 
^^"  and  one  part  given  to  each  of  his  nieces  5  bat  by  the 
^^    laws  of  Ei^land  it  would  be  divided  only  into  three 
parts,  and  distributed  per  sHrpa,  thus,  one-third  to  the 
three  children  who  represent  one  sister,  one-third  to 
the  two  children  who  represent  the  second  sister^  and 
the  remaining  third  to  the  child  who  is  the  sole  re- 
presentative of  its  mother.    Blackst.  Comtnent.  vol. 

ii.  p.  ns. 

CA'FITAL,  ii.l  Lat.  cajntaUs,  from  caput,  the  head. 
Ca'fitai.,  a<y.  I  See  Cap.  Of  or  belonging  or  per- 
Ca'pitalist,     >taining  to  the  head ;  the  chief,  the 


Capita'tioh.  ^ 


principal,  the  uppermost ;— in  size 

or  situation,  in  rank,  in  degree,  in 

importance,  in  consequence.   As  a  cajntal  city,  a  capital 

crime. 

Dutch,  kapUael;  Fr.  cavedal;  the  capital  or  prin- 
cipal sum  or  stock. 

Fr.  chapUeau}  It.  capiteUo;  the  capital,  head  or  top 
of  a  pillar. 

Under  lur  glorioiu  itentit  ea^tmlif 

Amang  proude  Upettis  and  micbty  riaU  apparall, 

Hir  place  iche  tuke. 

DmigUu,    Eneadoff  book  i«  fol.  35* 

for  Tadoabtedly,  botb  repletion  and  Buperfluout  tiepe  be  capt- 
UU  *tM>ti»'wK  10  studye  as  tUcy  be  semblably  to  bealth  of  body  and 
loule.  SirJT&onuu  Eiyot.     Gouemour,  p.  45. 

Wberefore  let  them  that  bee  cappitaU  enemies  vnto  his  grace, 
hoth  in  heart  and  in  dscdc,  susspcct  that  of  his  ^race  and  moue 
htm  rnto  it,  for  doubtless  1  will  neuer  doe  it. 

Bames,     WarkeSf  fol.  294. 

Meanwhile  the  winged  heralds  by  conunand 

Of  sorran  power,  with  awful  ceremony  .^  ^ 

And  trnmpet's  sound,  throughout  the  host  proclaim 

A  solemn  council  forthwith  to  be  held . 

At  Pandsmonium,  the  high  capital 

Of  Satan  and  his  peers. 

MiitoH,    ParadiM  Loii,  book  i.  L  761. 

Needs  must  the  serpent  now  his  capital  bruise 
Expect  with  miortal  pain.        Id,  Ik,  book  xii.  I.  363. 

'  Whether  DaWd  were  pumshed  only  for  pride  of  heart  in  num- 
bering the  people,  as  most  do  hold,  or  whether  as  Joaephus  and 
many  maintain,  he  suffered  also  for  not  performing  the  com* 
maadment  of  God  concerning  capitation  t  that  when  the  people 
were  numbered,  for  erery  head  they  should  pay  unto  God  a  shekel, 
we  shall  not  here  contend. 

Sir  Thomat  Broum^  book  riL  eh.  xu 

Who,  that  bears  these  words,  would  not  wish  to  hare  been 
present  at  this  astomshing  scene ;  which  represents  the  apostle 
of  the  Gentiles  giving  an  account  of  his  faith  to  Felix  the  Roman 
goreraor,  in  so  moFing  and  convincing  a  manner,  with  such  a  force 
aad  eloquence  and  strength  of  argument,  that  even  he,  before 
vhom  he  stands  capitaUy  accused,  is  struck,  awed,  confounded 
by  his  discourse,  and  the  judge  himself  quakes  at  the  voice  of  the 
prisoner.  South,    Sermon  v.  vol.  iv. 

I  take  the  expenditure  of  the  capitaliMt,  not  the  value  of  the 
capital^  as  my  standard,  because  it  is  the  standard  upon  which 
amongst  ns,*  property  as  an  object  of  taxation,  is  rated. 

Burke,    Letter  on  Regicide  Peace, 

Capitation  taxes,  if  it  is  attempted  to  proportion  them  to  the 
fortune  or  revenue  of  each  contributor,  become  altogether  arbi- 
trary. If  they  are  proportipned  not  to  the  supposed  fortune,  but 
to  the  rank  01  each  contributor,  become  altogether  unequal. 

Snuth.     Wealth  of  Nations,  book  v.  ch.  ii.  art.  4. 

CAPITANATA,  a  Province  of  the  Principato  Citra, 
in  the  Kingdom  of  Naples.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north 
and  east  hy  the  Adriatic,  on  the  south  by  the  Provinces 
of  Bart  and  liasilicata,  and  on  the  west  by  the  County  of 
Molise*  This  latter  is  sometimes  considered  as  a  part 
of  C^taoata^but  is  more  properly  included  in  Apulia. 


CAP  273 : 

This  Province  was  the  ancient  Apulia  Daunica,  and  CAPITA- 
consists  chiefly  of  an  extensive  plain,  extending  from     NATA. 
sixty  to  seventy  miles  in  one  direction,  and  from  forty  (^^^pj^o- 
to  eighty  in  the  other,  including  an  area  of  nearly    LINUS 
3300  square  miles^  and  a  population  of  ^55^000  indi-    MONS. 
viduals^  which  is  about  seventy-seven  persons  to  each 
square  mile.    The  soil  is  in  general  sandy,  and  there 
are  scarcely  either  trees  or  springs  to  be  met  with. 
The  principal  streams  that  pass  through  it  are  the 
Fortore,  the  Candelaro,  and  the  Cervaro  ;  yet,  in  spite 
of  its  drought,  it  produces  a  considerable  quantity  of 
com,  besides  affording  pasturage  for  large  herds  of 
cattle.     Salt  is  made  on  the  coasts.    The  only  elc« 
vation  that  deserves  the  name  of  a  mountain  is  the 
Gargano,  the  sides  of  which  are  adorned  with  plan- 
tations of  orange  trees.    The  coast  is  defended  by  a  . 
number  of  towers,  and  four  of  the  chief  towns^  with 
their  population  are  the  following  -,  viz. 

Towns.  Inhabitants. 

Foggia 17,100 

Lucera 8,395 

Manfredona 4,810 

Vieste    4...     4,7«0 

CAPTTE,  in.  Law,  an  ancient  tenure  whereby  lands  ' 
were  held  of  the  King  immediately  in  right  of  his  ' 
Crown,  either  by  Knight*s  service  or  in  socage.    This 
tenure  was  likewise  called  tenure  holding  of  the  person 
of  the  King,  and  a  person  might  hold  of  the  King  and 
pot  tit  Capite ;  that  is  not  immediately  of  the  Crown, ' 
but  by  means  of  some  honour,  castle,  or  manor  belong- 
ing to  it.    Tenure  by  Knight's  service  or  socage  was  ' 
considered  the  most  honourable  species  of  tenure  ;  it 
subjected  the  tenants,  however,  to  more  burthensome 
services  than  inferior  tenures. 

The  very  ancient  tenure  in  Capite,  was  of  two  sorts ; 
the  one  principal  and  general,  the  other  special  or 
subaltern  ;  the  principal  and  general  was  of  the  King, 
as  caput  regni,  et  caput  generalissimum  omnium  feodorum, 
the  fountain  whence  all  feuds  and  tenures  have  their 
main  original  j  the  special  was  of  a  particular  subject, 
as  caput  feudi  seu  terra  Ulius,  so  called  from  his  being  ' 
the  first  who  granted  the  land  in  such  manner  of  tenure 
from  whence  he  was  styled  Capitalis  Dominus,  &c. 

By  the  statute  12  Car.  II.  c.  24,  all  tenures  by 
Knight*s  service  of  the  King  or  of  any  other  person, 
and  by  Knight's  service  in  Capite,  and  by  socage  in 
Capite,  and  the  fruits  and  consequences  thereof  were 
taken  away,  and  all  sach  tenures  were  turned  into  free 
and  common  socage  ;  .so  that  tenures  thereafter  to  be 
created  by  the  King  were  to  be  in  common  socage  only, 
and  not  by  Knight  s  service  or  in  Capite,  &c. 

CAPITOLINUS  MONS,  one  of  the  hills  of  Rome, 
anciently  called  Satumius  as  the  residence  of  Saturn, 
and  Tarpeiusj  from  the  maiden  who  betrayed  it  to  the 
Sabines.  It  is  believed  to  have  been  first  enclosed 
when  Romulus  admitted  Titus  Tatius  into  the  part- 
nership of  his  throne  -,  and  then  to  have  been  decorated 
with  a  Temple  of  Jupiter  Feretrius.  The  thatched 
cottage  of  their  first  King,  which  crowned  the  Capitolinc 
Mount,  was  long  an  object  of  veneration  to  the  Romans ; 
it  is  mentioned  by  Vitruvius  in  the  reign  of  Augustus^ 
and  still  later  by  Lactantiusand  Macrobius  in  the  fourth 
century. 

But  the  Capitol  itself,  the  building  from  which  this 
hill  derives  its  chief  celebrity,  was  begun  by  Tarqui- 
nius  Priscus.     Livy  (i;  fi5,)  recounts  the  magniMcent 
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^J^WTQ-  preparations  for  this  great  work,  the  evocation  of  the 
lesser  Deities  in  order  that  Jupiter  might  have  sole 
sway,  and  the  well-omened  retention  of  Terminus,  as 
prophetic  of  the  future  enlargement  and  stability  of 
the  Empire.  Nor  has  he  forgotten  the  prodigy  of  the 
almost  breathing  head  which  was  disinterred  by  the 
workmen,  and  which  the  Etruscan  soothsayers  having 
interpreted  it  as  not  less  declaratory  of  good  fortune, 
gave  its  name  to  the  rising  pile.  Tarquinius  Superbus 
resumed  the  work,  and  its  splendour  may  be  estimated 
by  the  great  sums  expended  upon  its  foundations  alone. 
Calpurnius  Piso,  with  whom  Plutarch  agrees  {in  Po^ 
plicold,)  names  400,000  lbs.  of  silver,  the  spoils  of 
Suessa  Pometia.  It  was  reserved,  however,  for  Hora- 
tius  Pulvillus,  the  successor  of  Brutus  or  Lucretius  in 
the  Consulate,  to  mark  the  first  year  of  Roman  Liberty 
by  the  completion  and  dedication  of  this  Temple  ;  and 
to  leave  behind  him  a  splendid  memorial  of  the  disre- 
gard of  all  private  feeling  in  the  execution  of  a  public 
duty.  (Liv.  ii.  8.)  ,  The  thresholds  were  of  brass,  so 
adorned  from  a  part  of  the  fines  levied  on  certain  usurers, 
V.  c.  456,  (Liv.  X.  23.)  The  pillars  seem  only  to  have 
been  of  stuccoed  brick,  (id.  xl.  51,)  but  they  were 
crowded  with  military  trophies,  among  the  most  con- 
spicuous of  which  may  be  numbered  the  silver  shield 
of  Asdrubal,  weighing  158  lbs.,  and  a  statue  of  the 
same  General  suspended  over  the  doors,  (id.  xxv.  39, 
Flin.  XXXV.  4.)  After  the  destruction  of  Carthage  the 
timber  roof  of  the  interior  was  gilded,  (Plin.xxxiii.  18,) 
and  the  pavement  laid  down  with  mosaic.  The  God 
Summanus  (a  doubtful  Deity,  whose  claim  to  be  Pluto 
seems  most  generally  admitted)  crowned  its  summit^ 
seated  in  a  quadriga,  all  made  of  baked  clay,  (id.  xxiz. 
35.)  Such  also  was  the  original  image  of  the  Thun- 
derer himself,  (Ov.  Fast.  i.  201.)  A  golden  bolt  how- 
ever was  placed  in  his  hand,  u.  c.  535,  weighing  50 
lbs.  (Liv.  xxii.  1,)  and  it  is  probable  that  the  image 
wiiich  was  destroyed  in  the  first  conflagration  was  of 
equally  costly  materials.  A  portico  was  added  in  front, 
u.  c.  578^  (id.  xli.  27,)  and  a  second  by  Scipio  Nasica 
in  594,  (Veil.  Pat.  ii.  1.) 

The  first  temple  was  burned  in  the  wars  between 
Marius  and  Sylla,  (u.  c.  670.)  It  was  shortly  after 
restored  by  the  latter,  who  adorned  it  with  marble 
columns  from  the  Athenian  Temple  of  Jupiter  Olym- 
pius.  The  name  of  Quintus  Catulus  is  recorded  by 
Pliny,  (xiv.  1,)  as  it£  dedicator,  and  an  inscription  to 
that  effect  is  still  to  be  read  in  an  apartment  which 
has  been  used  for  keeping  salt.  In  the  time  of  Augus- 
tus it  is  thus  described  by  Dionysius  Halicamassensis, 
(lib.  V.)  ''  The  Temple  standi  upon  a  lof^y  founda- 
tion, with  a  circumference  of  eight  plethra,  (800  feet,) 
and  nearly  200  feet  on  each  side  i  1  here  being  scarcely 
a  difference  of  fifteen  feet  between  the  length  and 
breadth.  The  front  looks  towards  the  south.  It  has 
a  portico  with  a  triple  row  of  pillars ;  on  the  sides  there 
is  a  double  row.  Three  equal  chapels  {mjKot)  are  in- 
cluded within  the  walls,  having  common  sides  ;  that  of 
Jupiter  is  in  the  middle,  on  one  side  that  of  Juno,  on 
the  other  that  of  Minerva,  all  under  the  same  roof.*' 

The  C^itol  was  a  second  time  burned,  a.  d.  69,  in 
the  contest  between  the  factions  of  Vitellius  and 
Vespasian;  and  the  profanation  is  eloquently  denounced 
bv  Tacitus,  as  one  from  whieh  hitherto  all  foreign 
violence,  even  that  of  Porsena  and  the  Gauls  them- 
Mlvea,  had  abstained,  (Hi«<.  iii.  76.)  The  Sibylline 
books  had  been  destroyed  in  the  former  fire^  but  it  is 
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probable  that  still  more  important  anchhres  peiMicd  CAVTSC 
in  the  second.  The  Haniepices  declared  thai  the  LINUS 
ancient  form  of  building  must  be  preserved  in  ita 
restoration,  and  on  the  21st  of  June,  a.  d.  70^  the  l(W« 
tival  of  its  lustration  was  celebrated  with  more  thaa 
usual  solemnity.  The  Emperor  in  person,  and  tiM 
noblest  hands  in  Rome  eagerly  assisted  in  the  first 
labours,  and  placed  the  first  stones ;  and  precioiis  notetdc 
were  unsparingly  mingled  with  the  foundations.  The 
superstructure  soon  arose  to  a  greater  height  than 
either  of  its  predecessors,  the  only  feature  of  magni- 
ficence in  which  they  appear  to  have  been  deficient. 
To  defray  the  extraordinary  expense  attendaog  this 
erection,  a  capitation  tax  was  imposed  upon  the  Jews 
throughout  the  Empire.  The  didrmekmai  which  hither* 
to  had  been  levied  for  the  support  of  the  Temple 
of  the  true  God  at  Jerusalem,  was  now  diverted  to  the 
idolatrous  worship  of  the  Capitoline  Jove,  llie  number 
of  this  devoted  race  can  scarcely  be  estimated  at  lete 
than  two  millions,  and  the  annual  produce  from  these 
would  be  a^l21,000.  The  new  building  did  not  lon^ 
outlive  its  foundation.  It  was  a  third  time  a  victim  to 
fire,  soon  after  the  accession  of  Titus,  (Plut.  in  PopU- 
cold.)  That  Prince  renewed,  and  Domitian  completed 
the  work,  and  the  prodigality  of  his  luxury  far  exceeded 
that  of  any  former  Imperial  architect.  The  Jews  once 
more  were  subjected  to  impost,  with  a  severity  of 
scrutiny  to  which  history  affords  no  parallel,  unless  it 
be  that  which  occasioned  the  rebellion  of  Wat  Tyler 
under  our  own  second  Richard.  Suetonius,  who  records 
theoggravated  insult,  from  which  the  grey  hairs  of  ninety 
years  were  no  protection,  was  himself  an  eye  witness 
of  the  outrage,  (Dovntiuui,  12.)  The  Peatelic  quarries 
furnished  their  richest  marbles,  and  the  gilded  work 
alone  was  estimated  at  1200  talents,  «£^,700,000.  of  our 
money,  (Pint,  loc,  dL)  Well  might  the  Epigrammatist 
doubt  ^whether  if  the  Emperor  called  in  the  loan  which 
he  had  afforded  to  Jupiter,  the  God  himself  even  by 
an  auction  of  all  Olympus  could  escape  insolvency. 
(Martial,  ix.  4.)  The  Agone$  Capitolini,  instituted  by 
Domitian  at  the  close  of  bis  work,  and  celebrated  every 
fifth  year,  must  be  cnrefiilly  distinguished  from  the 
Ludi  Capitolini,  which  annually  commemorated  the 
preservation  of  the  Temple  from  the  Gauls. 

In  the  Capitol  the  most  important  public  documents 
were  preserved.  Polybius  (iii.)  mentions  it  as  the  deposi- 
tory of  the  treaties  between  the  Romans  and  Cartha- 
ginians ;  and  Livy  assigns  to  the  seme  storehouse  that 
with  the  Latins,  the  ^tolians,  Antiochus,  and  Attains. 
Here  also  were  placed  the  Senatusconsulta  and  Pie- 
biscita.  Here  the  most  solemn  thanksgivings,  sacri- 
fices, and  vows  were  offered  ;  and  hither  was  directed 
the  march  of  triumphal  processions. 

The  ruin  of  the  Capitol  appears  to  have  been  pro- 
gressive during  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  >  towarde 
the  close  of  the  first  of  these,  Stilicbo  removed  the 
golden  plates  with  which  the  portals  were  overlaid, 
(Zosimus,  V.)  and  Genseric,  in  455,  ravaged  it  of  half 
its.  gilt  and  brazen  tiles,  (Procopius,  i.)  Neither  are 
the  Pontiffs  without  their  share  of  blame  in  contri- 
buting to  its  fall.  St.  Leo  (440  to  461)  is  said,  by 
tradition,  to  have  melted  down  the  bronze  of  the 
statue  of  Jupiter  into  the  shape  of  the  Prince  of  the 
Apostles ;  and  Honorius  is  accused,  by  Plutarch,  oT 
roofing  the  Basilica  of  St.  Peter  with  the  remaining^ 
tiles  of  the  Capitol.  It  must  be  confessed,  however, 
that  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  the  statue  of  the 
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CIPIIO-  heathen  God  was  formed  of  tUUmetal  ;~aad  Uoi^  ^^  ^& 
USVS  charged  on  another  authority,  that  of  AntBtaftiU^/  ^^Qk 
MONS.^  le^ioiliog  a  Temple  of  Venus  and  Rome  foe  1^^  ^^ 
church.  Fkrt  of  the  Capitol  was  burned  by  T^^'^la^ 
part  repaired  by  Theodoric ;  till,  through  the  violence 
or  the  neglect  of  iocreasiog  Inrbarism,  the  whole 
decayed* 

No  very  accurate  details  of  the  ground  plan  or  ele- 
Tation  of  this  Temple'^have  reached  us  j  nor  can  we 
pconovnce  even  upon  tbe  particular  orders  of  architec- 
ture which  were  used  ia  any  of  the  successive  build- 
ings.    It  may  be  collected  generally  from  various 
authoiitieSj  that  the  great  northern  entrance  led  under 
a  triumphal  arch  to  the  centre  of  the  hill  and  the  grove 
of  the  Asylum.    This  was  flanked  on  the  east  by  the 
Temple  of  Jupiter  Feretrius,  on  the  west  by  that  of 
Jupiter  Custos,  around  were  those  of  lesser  Deities, 
among  whom  we  meet  with  Fides  and  Fortuna.    A 
hundred  steps  led  upwards  from  the  Forum  to  the 
Capitolium  itself,   the  immobile  saxum,   upon  whicb*^ 
the  poets  and  orators  of  Rome  fondlv  bestowed  the 
same  eternity  with  which  they  invested  the  Empire  of 
their  country.     Afiter  all^  however,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  the  li^graphy  of  the  Capitoline  Mount, 
is  still  as  uncertain  as  before  it  became  the  subject 
of  antiqiiarian  controversy.    This  hill  is  now  occu,- 
jM  by  the  Fiazza  di  Campidoglio.    The  ascent  is 
adorned  with  a  marble  balustrade  commencing  below 
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^ttemelj  venerable,  and  the  interior,  as  a  comrpilation  ^^^^ 
from  various  ancient  buildings,  possesses  high  interest,    j^^q^s. 

One  other  spot  on  the  hill  deserves  observation.        ^ 
The  southern  summit  towards  the  Tiber  is  the  well-   CAFITU- 
known  Tarpeiaa  rock.    The  precise  spot  of  criminal    XATE. 
execution  is  a  matter  of  dispute.    The  soil  having  V—^^— 
accimiulated  below,  the  perpendicular  height  at  pre- 
sent scarcely  exceeds  sixty  feet.    A  well  compiled 
abstract  of  most  particulars  connected  with  the  Capi- 
toline Hill  may  be  found  in  Burtons's  Description  of 
the  Aniiquitiei  aaid  other  Curiosities  of  Rome,  a  work 
from  which  we  have  largely  borrowed  in  the  above 

article. 

The'  name  Cs^itol  appears,  in  the  days  of  Imperial 
Rome  to  have  been  largely  applied  to  foreign  temples. 
Catalogues  will  be  found  in  Alex«  ab.  Alex.  vi.  11 3  and 
Hoflteann,  Lexicon  ad  vocem. 


CAPI'TULATE,  v. 

Capi^TVUkR,  n. 
Capi^tulably, 
Capi'tulaxy; 

CAPITUUk^TIOir, 

Capi^tile,  n. 


Lat.  caput,  the  head,  (See 


Cap.)   Fr.  capkular;  It.  copifo- 
lare ;  Sp.  capitular. 

To  settle  w  arrange  the 
heads,  sc.  of  an  agreement;  to 
propose,  to  enter  into  articles 
of  agreement )  to  agree,  to  accede,  to  terms  or  con- 
ditions. 

Steevens  interprets  capitulate  in  Henrif  IF.—- to  make 
head. 

Capitular,  (person  or  thing,)  of  or  belonging  to  the 


between  two  Egyptian  lionesses,  which  spout  torrents    liead,  sc.  of  an  ecclesiastical  body. 


of  water  into  capacious  marble  basins.  It  is  terminated 

by  two  colossal  equestrian  statues  of  Castor  and  Pollux, 

standing  by  their  horses.  Close  to  these  are  two  marble 

trophies,  which  bear  the  name  (although  their  origin  is 

disputed)  of  Marius ;  and  by  them  are  statues  of  two 

Constantines.    The  first  milestone  on  the  Appiaa  way, 

removed  from  its  original  position  in  the  Vigna  Nero 

without  the  Porta  S.  Sebastiano,  completes  the  group. 

In  the  middle  of  the  square  is  the  bronze  equestrian 

statue  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  which  originally  stood  in 

the  Fonun*    In  the  Pontificate  of  Paul  III.  Mi<<hael 

Angdo  was  employed  to  erect  the  sides  which  surround 

the  square.    The  central  building  is  the  Palace  of 

Home's  one  Senator.    It  is  approached  by  a  double 

flight  of  steps,  fronted  with  Corinthian  pilasters,  and 

surmounted  by  a  lofty  tower.     The  two  other  sides 

form  the  Museum  Capitolinnm.    In  the  court  of  that 

on  the  right  stands  the  statue  of  Marforio,  the  well 

known  respondent  to  Pasquin.    Among  the  treasures 

of  art  preserved  within  the  walls  of  the  Museum,  we 

can  only  notice  those  most  inomediately  connected  with 

the  subject  before  us.     The  Fasti  Qmsulares,  or  Capi- 

toltne  marbles  as  they  are  named  from  tlieir  present 

depository,  were  dug  up  in  the  Forum  not  far  from 

the  church  of  Sta  Maria  Liberatrice,  in  the  year  1445. 

They  were  found  in  several  fragments,  of  which  one 

was  excavated  so  recently  as  1819.  They  contain  a  list 

of  the  Consuls  and  all  public  officers  from  Romulus 

to  u.  c.  724. 

The  loftiest  part  of  the  Campidoglio  is  deformed 
by  a  elomsy  pile,  the  church  of  Ara  CoelL  Tradition 
Dames  the  spot  which  it  covers  as  the  site  of  the  first 
Temple  of  Jupiter  Feretrius,  and  also  derives  its 
present  name  from  an  altar,  which  Augustus,  was  in- 
structed by  the  Delphian  Oracle  to  raise,  with  the 
following  inscription,  Araprimogeniti  Dei.  One  hundred 
smd  tweoty-four  marble  steps  lead  to  the  church  from 
bdow  5  the  date  of  the  building  is  unknown,  but  it  is 


The  Lat.  capituhmi;  Gr.  KefpdKaww,  Widif  renders 
capitik ;  Tyndall,  pyth ;  Geneva  and  Modem  Version, 
^sum. 

Rstker  than  to  fall  into  tbe  haodca  of  tbe  people,  they  deter^ 
myaed  to  lett  the  eoemyes  into  Pyrent,  but  to  that  they  shuide  iiot 
haue  nother  shypps  Aor  the  fortresaea  in  their  handes,  and  to 
capitulate  and  conferre  wyth  them  touchynge  the  estate  of  the 
cytie,  the  beste  that  they  coald,  so  that  their  parsobes  might  be 
Miied.  Nieolb.     ThueUUdety  fol.  219. 

SayiBge,  tbat  in  this  conAision  tiiingis  thai  procede,  unles  yoar 
gr.  after  your  aecnstomed  dexteritie,  eoterpriao  the  direction 
thereof  with  the  Fr.  k.  and  his  covnsail :  appoynting  by  capitU" 
lotion  what  the  Pope's  ho.  shal  do,  and  what  tbe  same  shal  trust 
unto  therfore.  Strype,     Records,  Dr.  Gardner  to  Wobey. 

With  special  capitulation,  that  neither  tbe  Scots  nor  the  French 
aball  re-fortify,  nor  cause  to  be  re-fortified,  in  neither  of  those  two 
places ;  with  tbe  like  eoTenaat  for  onr  part,  if  the  French  deputies 
.do  require  it 
Burtut.  Records,  Articles  devised  by  the  K.  JJqjesty.  {Ed,  VL) 

But  a  capitile  on  the  thingis  that  ben  aeid. 

WicUf,    Hcbreu'isp  ch.  viii. 

Of  the  thynges  whiche  we  haue  spokcu,  this  is  ihepytk, 

Bible,  1551. 

Now  of  the  things  which  we  have  spoken,  (tins  b]  the  summe, 

Geneva  Bible, 

Many  ways  of  composition  between  Duke  William  and  King 
Harold  were  propounded,  yet  Harold  would  barken  to  none,  aa 
aoUiing  doobting  of  success,  and  perhaps  thinking  it  a  disgrace 
to  capituUte  for  that  which  was  now  his  own. 

BaAcr,     WMiam  /.  Anno,  1066. 

— ^— ^—  Percy,  Nortlmmberland, 

The  Archbishops  Grace  of  Yorke,  Douglas,  Mortimer^ 

Capitulate  against  tb  and  are  vp. 

Skakspeare,    Htwry  TV,  First  Part,  fol.  63. 

— — — — -  Do  not  bid  me 
Dismisse  my  soldiers,  or  capitulatt 
Againe,  with  Rome's  Mechannicka. 

Id.  Coriolanus,  fol.  27. 

And  verely  in  those  cmpitulatioms  of  peace,  which  after  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  kings,  Porsena  King  of  the  Tuscans  tendered  unto 
tbe  people  of  Rome,  I  fiud  this  express  article  and  imposition,  that 
they  shonld  not  use  yron,  but  onlye  about  tUlage  of  the  ground. 

UoUand.    PI»Hie,vAu  foi.bi^ 
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-  CAPTTU-  Bat  the  capitular  of  Charles  the  Great  joyns  dicing  and  dnm-* 

LATE,  kenness  together,  as  being  usual  companionsi  and  forbids  them 

*—  both  alike  to  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons. 

CAPO  Taylor.    Bule  of  Cinucience,  book  ir.  eh.  i. 

'D'ISTRIA. 

Tlie  dean  of  Strasbnrg,  the  prebendaries,  the  capitular*,  and 

domiciliars,  {capitularly  assembjed  in  the  morniog  to  consider 
the  case  of  buttered  buns)  all  wished  they  had  followed  the  nuns 
of  Saint  Ursula's  example. 

Sterne.     Tristram  Shandy.  Slawkenittrgiut't  TaU. 

But  in  the  register  of  the  capitulary  acts  of  York  cathedral,  it 
is  ordered  as  an  indispensable  qualification,  that  the  chorister, 
who  is  annually  to  be  elected  the  boy-bishop,  should  be  compc 
-tenter  corpore/ormotus. 

WartoH,    History  of  English  Poetry,  sec.  nxr.  ▼.  3. 

The  \vord  Capitulary  is  generic^  and  denotes  every 
kind  of  literary  composition  divided  into  chapters. 
Laws  of  this  description  were  promulgated  by  Chil- 
debert,Clotaire,Carloman,  and  Pepin,  Kings  of  France; 
but  no  Sovereign  seems  to  have  edited  so  many  of 
them  as  the  Emperor  Charlemagne ;  who  appears 
to  have  wished  to  effect,  in  a  certain  degree)  an  uni- 
formity of  law  throughout  his  extensive  dominions. 
With  this  view,  it  is  supposed,  he  added  to  the  exist- 
ing codes  of  feudal  laws  many  other  laws,  divided  into 
C(4>itulars^  or  small  chapters  or  heads, — sometimes  to 
explain,  sometimes  to  amend,  and  sometimes  to  recon- 
cile or  remove  the  difference  between  them..  They 
were  generally  promulgated  in  public  assemblies, 
composed  of  the  Sovereign  and  the  chief  men  of  the 
nation,  as  well  ecclesiastics  as  secular.  They  regulated, 
equally,  the  spiritual  and  temporal  administration  of 
the  Kingdom ;  and  the  execution  of  them  was  intrusted 
to  the  Bishops,  the  Counts,  and  the  missiregU,  officers  so 
called,  because  they  were  sent  by  the  French  Kings, 
of  the  first  and  second  race,  to  dispense  law  and  justice 
in  the  Provinces.  Many  copies  of  these  Capitularies 
were  made,  one  of  which  was  generally  preserved  in  the 
Royal  archives.  The  authority  of  the  Capitularies  wa« 
very  extensive  ;  it  prevailed  in  every  Kingdom  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Franks,  and  was  submitted  to  in 
Biany  parts  of  Italy  and  Germany. 

The  earliest  collection  of  the  Capitularies  is  that  of 
Angesise,  Abbot  of  Fontenelles;  it  was  adopted  by 
Lewis  the  Debonnaire,  and  Charles  the  Bald,  and  was 
publicly  approved  of  in  many  Councils  of  France  and 
Germany.  But  as  Angesise  had  omitted  many  Capi- 
tularies in  his  collection,  Benedict,  the  Leviteor  Beacon 
of  the  church  of  Mentz,  added  three  books  to  them. 
Each  of  the  collections  was  considered  to  be  authentic, 
and  of  course  was  appealed  to  as  law.  Subsequent 
additions  have  been  made  to  them.  The  best  edition 
of  them  is  that  of  Baluze,  in  1697-  The  Capitularies 
remained  in  force  in  Italy  longer  than  in  Germany; 
and  in  France  longer  than  in  Itidy.  The  incursions  of 
the  Normans,  the  intestine  confusion  and  weakness  of 
government  under  the  successors  of  Charlemagne,  and 
above  all  the  publication  of  the  epitome  of  Canon  law, 
termed  the  Decretum  of  Gratian,  in  the  year  1150, 
which  totally  superseded  them  in  all  religious  concerns, 
put  an  end  to  their  authority  in  France.  (Butlers 
Horte  Juridica  Subaecivep,  p.  1^8 — 131.) 

CAPO  DlSTRIA,  the  ancient  ^gida,  a  seaport  of 
the  Austrian  Empire,  on  the  Ghilf  of  Trieste,  and  the 
Capital  of  the  Province  of  Istria.  It  stands  on  a  small 
island,  which  communicates  with  the  main  land  by  a 
draw-bridge,  which  is  altogether  about  half  amile  long, 
and  is  defended  by  the  castle  of  Leon.  The  town  is 
about  .two  miles  in  circomierence,  and  contains  aCathe* 


dral  with  thirty  other  churches,  and  several  monasteries^  CAPO 
some  hospitals,  and  other  pious  institutions.  It  is  also  *^*^*^ 
the  See  of  a  Bishop,  and  was  formerly  the  residence  of  CAVPA 
the  Venetian  Governor  of  Istria.  The  number  of  DOCU 
inhabitants  is  about  5000«  There  are  several  salt- 
works  near  it,  and  an  ingenious  aqueduct  is  among  the 
most  distinguished  works  of  art. .  Capo  d*  Istria  stands 
about  eight  miles  south  of  Trieste,  in  latitude  45^40'N. 
and  longitude  IS""  50^  E. 

CATON,  n.  ">      Fr.  chapon  i  Lat.  capo;  Swe. Arapiin ; 

Ca'ponisb,  v.  J  Dutch,  kap-hoen ;  Ger.  kapp-kan  $ 
A.  S.  capun,  gallus  eastrahu.  From  the  Dutch  and 
German  happen;  to  chop  or  cut.  Wachter^  who 
remarks  that  Martial  (he  believes)  is  the  first  author* 
who  uses  the  word  capo,  and  that  Pliny  apparently 
avoids  it  as  barbarous.  Capus,  however,  is  mentioned 
by  Varro,  de  re  Eustica,    See  Gessner  and  Vossius. 

And  eke  tber  was  a  pdkat  in  his  hawe 
That  as  be  sayd.  Ids  capons  had  yslawe* 

Chaucer.     The  Pardoneres  Tale,  v.  12791. 

He  sawehem,  but  he  felt  hem  nought : 
So  that  vpon  his  owne  thought 
He  cheese  the  capon,  and  forsoke 
That  other,  whiche  his  feUwe  tokc. 

Gower,  •  Con/,  j^m.  book  v.  foL  101. 

Edward  Plantagenet  erle  of  Warwike,  of  whome  ye  haoe  heard 
before,  beynge  kept  in  the  Towre  almost  frO  his  tender  age,  tfutof 
all  cOpany  of  mi  and  sight  of  beastes,  I  so  much  that  he  oonMe 
not  dcoeme  a  goose  from  a  capon. 

Hall.    Fifteenth  year  of  Kyng  Henry  VII.  fol.  50. 

Yet  must  he  haunt  his  greedy  landlords  hall 

"With  often  presents  at  each  festivall : 

With  crammed  capone  erery  new  yeans  mome. 

HaU.    Satire,  book  v.  sat.  1. 

And  no  one  empty-handed  to  salute 

Thy  lord  and  lady,  though  they  hare  no  sute 

Some  brli^  a  capon,  some  a  mrall  cake. 

Ben  Jonson.     To  Penshursl, 

I  tried  once  an  experiment,  which  might  indeed  have  poasibljr 
made  some  alteration  in  the  tone  of  a  bird,  from  what  it  might 
hare  been  when  the  animal  was  at  its  full  growth,  by  procuring 
an  operator  who  caponised  a  young  black-bird  of  about  uz  weeks 
old.  Harrington.     On  the  Singing  ofHirds. 

CAPCyUCH,  n.  "I      Fr.  capuchon,  (from  caput;)  a 
Capi/ched,  ii4;'.  J  monk's  cowle  or  hood;  also  the 
hood  of  a  cloak. 

He  wore  a  Httle  brown  eapoueh,  girt  very  near  to  his  body 
irith  a  white  towel.  Shelton.    Zhn  Quixote. 

Between  the  cicada  and  that  we  call  a  grasshopper,  the-diflBtiw 
encesare  very  mAuy ;  for  first,  they  are  differently  cucnllated  or 
capouched  upon  the  head  and  back,  and  in  the  cicada  the  eyes  are 
more  prominent.  Sir  lionuu  Brown,  book  v.  ch.  iii. 


omment.  Sir  Thomas  Broun 

Cstpoch'd  your  rablrins  of  the  synod, 
And  snapp'd  their  canons  with  a  why-not. 

Butler.    HudiSras,  part  ii. 


can.  2* 


CAPPADOCIA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  Kingdom 
of  Asia  Minor,  bounded  on  the  east  by  Armenia,  on 
the  south  by  Cilicia,  on  the  west  by  Pamphylia  and 
Galalia,  and  on  the  north  by  the  Euxine ;  occupying^ 
most  of  the  country  between  Jilount  Taurus  and  the 
Euxine,  and  from  the  thirty-eighth  to  the  forty-first 
degree  of  north  latitude.  Pliny,  (vi.  8,)  derives  the 
name  from  a  river,  Cappadox :  Herodian  from  an  ima* 
g^nary  King  Cappadocus.  The  inhabitants  were  called 
Leuco-Syri.  The  principal  cities  were  Ma^aca  or  £a* 
sebia,  the  metropolis,  afterwards  called  Csesarea  by 
Tiberius ;  Comana  distinguished  for  the  magnificence 
of  its  temple  of  Bellona,  in  whose  service  6000  priests 
were  said  lo  be  retained ;  Amasia  and  Trapeztts,    Its 
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chief  rivers  were  tbe  Halys,  the  Melas,  and  iVke  ^^pJ^^• 
Cappadocia  in  early  times  appears  to  have  been  a  .  f^" 
vince'of  Lydia,  On  the  Persian  conquest  it  y?as  AiVtUed 
into  two  districts^  Cappadocia  ad  Pontum,  a  name  wbich 
soon  merged  in  Pontus;  and  Cappadocia  ad  Taurum, ' 
which  at  the  same  time  became  the  Cappadocia  which 
we  are  now  describing.    The  Crown  was  bestowed 
by  Cyrus  upon  Phamaces,  one  of  his  nobles^  who  had 
saved  his  life  in  hunting,  a.  c.  56() ;    and  under  all 
revolutions  of  the  mother  country  this  dynasty  con- 
tinued till  the  death  of  the  last  King  Archelaus,  a.  d.  16. 
Cappadocia  was  then  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  Roman 
Province^  and  governed  by  Proconsuls.    The  soil  was 
distinguished  for  its  fertility;  and  the  plains  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  Argsus  furnished  a  race  of  horses  so  noted 
for  their  speed,  that  they  were  confined  as  an  Imperial 
monopoly  by  the  Tbeodosian  code  j  under  Che  protection 
and  superintendence  of  a  Count.    The  inhabitants  did 
not  possess  an  equally  fftir  fame.    They  iq>pear  of  old  to 
hare  been  proverbially  base,  and  are  stigmatized  on 
every  occasion  by  ancient  writers  with  the  blackest  im- 
putations of  faithlessness,  servility,  and  profligacy.  To 
this  character  in  later  times  Cappadocia  produced  some 
splendid  exceptions.    St.  Basil  was  born  at  Cssarea. 
The  same  town,  gave  birth  to  Gregory  Tbaulnaturgus  : 
aad  the  other  Gregory,  whose  talent  and  learning,  in 
coDJunction    with  the  just  mentioned  fathers^  gave 
celebrity  to  his  country  in  the  fourth  century,  was  a 
native  of  Nazianzum.    But  the  former  evil  reputation 
of  Cappadocia  was  amply  revived  when  it  produced 
tbe  Bishop  of  Alexandria  and  patron  saint  of  England. 
(Gibbon,  xziii.)  On  the  capture  of  Constantinople,  by 
the  Latins  in  1204,  Isaac  Comnenus  retreated  to  Tre* 
bisond,  (Trapezus,)  and  there  founded  a  new  Empire, 
wbich  endured  till  David  Calo-Johannes  was  over- 
thrown, and  put  to  death  by  Mahomet  II.  in  1461. 
Under  the  Turks  Cappadocia  has  been  divided  into 
four  provinces ;  Geneah,  Suas,  Anatolia,  and  Amasia. 
Strabo,   (who  was  himself  bom  at  Amasia,)    xii.  3 
Tacitus,   Ann.  ii.  49,  56;  Hist  i.  78;  Paul  JoviuSj 
Nicetas. 

CAPPARIS,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  Poly-' 
ondrkt,  order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Capparides. 
Generic  character :  calyx  four-leaved,  coriaceous  j 
corolla,  petals  four ;  stamen  long ;  berry  corticose, 
one-celled,  oh  a  foot  stalk. 

Fifty- three  species,  natives  of  the  south  of  Europe, 
Africa,  and  both  Indies.  C.  tpmosa,  the  Caper  plant,  is 
a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe. 

CAPRA,  from  the  Latin  caf7>o,  I  crop,  Lin. ;  Goat, 
Pen.  In  Zoology,  a  genus  of  animals  belonging  to  the 
family  Cavicornia,  order  Ruminantia,  class  MammaUa, 
Generic  character :  horns  bending  upwards  and 
backwards,  almost  close  at  their  base  j  chin  generally 
furnished  with  a  long  beard,  - 

This*  genus  of  animals  is  distinguished  fix>m  the 
Sheep  by  its  vivacity  and  courage  ;  by  its  horns  not 
being  twisted,' and  by  its  having  a  long  beard.  Blu- 
menbach  has  been  pleased  to  include  it  under  the 
genus  Orif ;  but  for  what  reason  does  not  at  all  appear 
dear,  as  its  habits  differ  so  very  materially.  Another 
distinction  is  the  extremely  offensive  smell  which  the 
Goat  emits,  apd  which  does  not  belong  to  the  Sheep.  It 
is  a  very  useful  animal,  supplying  food  and  raiment  in 
no  inconsiderable  degree. 

CJEgagTUM,  P^.j    le  Chevre  Sauvage,  Tavemier; 
Ctucatan  Oaa/,  Pen.  Is  larger  in  size  than  the  common 
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Goat,  of  agreyish  colour,  merging  to  white  on  the  belly  CAFIIA. 
and  to  ferruginous  on  the  back ;  forehead  nearly  black, 
from  which  a  narrow  dark  stripe  extends  along  the 
ridge  of  the  back  to  the  tail ;  the  beard  large  and 
dusky,  intermixed  with  chestnut  3  horns  sharply  ridged 
on  their  upper  part,  and  having  some  slight  undulating 
marks,  but  neither  knotted  nor  ringed  ;  hollow  on  their 
outer  sides,  bending  much  backward,  hooked  and 
approximated  slightly  at  their  tips ;  close  at  their 
base,  and  about  twelve  inches  distant  at  their  widest 
part.  Inhabits  the  momitains  of  Caucasus,  Persia,  and 
almost  all  Asia  Minor  -,  is  said  to  be  found  in  Crete 
and  Africa,  and  Ridinger  gives  a  drawing  of  this  ani- 
mal found  in  the  Alps. 

'  TheCaucasan  Goat  is  one  of  the  animals  from  which 
the  Bezoars  are  obtained  ;  these  were  formerly  con- 
sidered very  valuable  in  medicine  as  alexipharmics,  in 
proof  of  which  it  may  be  mentioned  that  Tavemier 
sold  one,  weighing  four  ounces  and  a  quarter,  for  the 
sum  of  2000  livres. 

From  this  species  is  believed  to  have  originated 
several  varieties,  of  which  the  first  is 

a  C.  Hircus,  Lin. ;  U  Cftevre,  Buff. ;  Goat,  Pen.  This 
animal  is  found  as  a  native  6f  every  part  of  the  old  world, 
but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  known  in  America 
before  that  continent  was  visited  by  Europeans.     It  is 
a  lively,  sportive,  wanton  animal,  impatient  of  con- 
finement, fond  of  solitude,  and  climbing  lofiy  rugged 
eminences ;  it  is  easily  tamed,  and  frequently  kept  in 
stables,  from  a  notion  which  grooms  have  of  the  strong 
scent  which  it  emits  being  invigorating  to  horses.   It  is 
of  full  age  at  a  year,  and  the  female  at  seven  months,  and 
it  becomes  old  at  five  years.    The  horns  of  the  C.  Hircus 
curve  outwards  towards  their  tips ;  the  hair  is  coarse 
and  rather  long,  its  colour  very  variable,  being  either 
black,  brown,  spotted  or  white.     Pennant  considers 
the  Goats  of  Wales  superior  to  those  of  the  other 
mountainous  parts  of  Europe,  in  their  strength,  size, 
and  fineness  of  their  hair.    He  gives  the  following 
account  of  the  uses  to  which  the  .Cambrians  apply 
different  parts  of  this  animal.     ''The  suet  of  the 
Goat  is  in  great  esteem  as  well  as  the  hair.    Many  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Caernarvonshire  suffer  these  animals 
to  run  wild  on  the  rocks  during  the  winter  as  well  as 
the  summer,  and  kill  them  in  October  for  the  sake  of 
their  fflt,  either  by  shooting  them  with  bullets,  or 
running  them  down  with  Dogs  like  Deer.   The  Goats 
killed  for  this  purpose  are  about  four  or  five  years  old. 
Their  suet  will  make  candles  hr  superior  in  whiteness 
and  goodness  to  those  made  from  that  of  the  Sheep  or 
the  Ox,  and  accordingly  brings  a  much  greater  price 
in  the  market ;  nor  are  the  horns  without  their  use, 
the  country  people  making  of  them  excellent  handles 
for  tucks  and  pen-knives.    The  skin  is  peculiarly  well 
adapted  for  the  glove  manufactory,  especially  that  of 
the  Kid  j  abroad  it  is  dressed  and  made  into  stockings, 
bed-ticks,  bolsters,  bed-hangings,  sheets,  and  even 
shirts.  In  the  army  it  covers  the  horseman's  arms,  and 
carries  the  foot-soldier*s  provisions^  As  it  takes  a  dye 
better  than  any  other  skin,  it  was  formerly  much  used 
for  hangings  in  the  houses  of  people  of  fortune,  being 
susceptible  of  the  richest  colours ;  and  when  flowered 
and  ornamented  with  gold  and  silver,  became  an  ele- 
gant and  superb  furniture.*'  The  skin  of  the  Goat  can 
also  be  employed  for  parchment,  and  that  of   the 
Corsican  Goat  is  not  unfrequently  used  by  the  curriers 
for  manufactoring  Morocco  leather. 

So 
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CAFRA.  /9  C.  jfngoremis,  Lin. ;  Angara  Goat,  Ben.  This  ani- 
mal which  is  shorter  in  the  body  and  legs  than  the 
common  Goat,  is  remarkable  for  its  hair,  which  curls 
in  long  ringlets  of  eight  or  nine  inches  in  length,  is  of 
a  silky  texture  and  of  a  glossy  silvery  whiteness ;  it  is 
the  basis  of  our  camlets,  and  is  sent  into  this  country 
in  the  form  of  thread.  The  Turks,  as  wise  politicians, 
not  allowing  its  exportation  raw,  on  account  of  .the 
onployment  it  gives  their  poor  in  spinning.  Anattempt 
was  made  to  introduce  the  Angora  Goat  into  Sweden, 
but  it  failed,  owing  to  the  wool  degenerating  from  ihe 
effects  of  climate. 

7  C  Mambrita,  Lin. ;  Syrian  Goat,  Pen<  Remark- 
able for  the  great  length  of  its  ears,  which  hang 
down  and  occasionally  measure  two  feet  long.  Native 
of  Syria,  and  also  found  among  the  Kirghiscan  Tatars. 

h  C.  Depressa,  Lin. 3  le  Bouc  (£Afrique,  Buff.;  ^ri^ 
can  Goat,  Fen.  This  is  a  small  animal,  having  the 
horns  extremely  short,  thick,  and  lying  close  upon  the 
head  -,  its  hair  smooth,  and  it  has  two  hairy  wattles 
under  the  chin.    Native  of  Africa. 

6  C.  Reversa,  Lin.  j  le  Bouc  de  Juda,  Buff. ;  Whvdasm 
Goat,  Pen.  This  is  also  a  small  variety,  the  horns  of 
which  are  smooth,  short,  and  turn  a  little  forwards  at 
their  tips.     Native  of  Africa  and  Palestine. 

f  C  CapTxcomus,  Lin. ;  le  Capricome,  Buff,  j  Capri^ 
com  Goat,  Pen.  This  animal  has  the  horns  short  and 
turning  forwards  like  the  last,  but  it  is  distinguished 
from  that  by  having  the  sides  of  the  horns*  annulated 
and  more  distinct  before  than  behind.  Native  of  the 
country  of  the  Cabanas,  north  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

C.  Ibex,  Lin. ;  le  Bouquetin,  Buff; ;  Ibex  Goat,  Pen. 
This  Goat  is  known  by  its  large  knotted  horns- reclining' 
backwards  and  sometimes  three  feet  long  ;  its  head 
is  small ;  the  eyes  large  5  hair  rough  y  beard  dark 
coloured ;  general  colour  deep  brown  mixed  with 
tawny;  under  parts  white;  tail  short;  hoofs  short. 
The  females  are  smaller- than  the  males,  and  their  horns* 
are  smaller  and  have  fewer  knobs.  It  inhabits  the 
mountainous  parts  of  the  European  and  Asiatic  con* 
tinents.  Ridiculous  stories  are  told  of  this  animal  sus- 
pending itself  by  the  horns  over  precipices  when  pur- 
sued by  the  hunters ;  the  chace  of  them  however,  ifr* 
very  difficult  and  dangerous,  as  they  are  extremely 
wild. 

See  Linnsei  Syttema  Natwra-;  Palla8»-iS^i/€gia  Zdo- 
logioa;  Buffon,  IBstoire  Naturelle ;  Pennant's  Britxth 
J^logy,  and  History  of  Quadrupeds^ 

CAPHAJA,  the  ancient  ^gilium,  an  island  and  town. 
in  that  part  of  the  Mediterranean  called  the  Tuscan 
sea,  and  situate  between  the  northeni  part  of  the 
island  of  Corsica  and  the  ooast  ofiPiombino.  It  is  a 
rough  and  mountainous  district,  about  fifteen  miles  in 
circumference,  and  produces  little  besides  vines.  It  is 
80  much  encompassed  by'TOcks*,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
approach  except  in  one  place,  where  there  is  a  good 
harbour  belonging  to  the  town  of  Capraja»  which  is 
defended  by  a  castle,  and  contains  about  1500  inhabi-^ 
tants,  the  population  of  the  whole  island  not  exceed- 
ing  2000.  Many  of  these  are  either  fishermen  or 
sailors  This  island  now  belongs  to  the  King  of  Sar-> 
dinia,  to  whom  it  was  ceded  in  1815  •;  and  the  town  is 
in  latitude  43^  N.  and  longitude  9^  48^  B* 

CAPRARIA,  in  Botany,  a  g^ius  of  the  class  DUkf^ 
namia,  order  Angmpermia,  natural  order  SeroplmlaTVMt^ 
Generic  character :    calyx  five-parted  5    coroUa  hell* 
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shaped,  five-cleft,  acute ;  capaule  bivalved,  two-eelled>    CAFRA^ 
many-seeded. 

Twelve  species,  natives  of  tropical,  climates. 

CAPRELLA,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  the  class  Crus- 
tacea, order  Malacostraca,  family  GamanariiuE.  Generic 
character :  antennn  four ;  the  two  superior  the  longest ; 
the  last  articulation  composed  of  numerous  very  small 
joints ;  eyes  two,  sessile,  compound ;  body  elongate, 
linear,  nearly  filiform,  divided  into  unequal  articula-  ' 
tions  ;  tail  very  short ;  feet  ten,  with  claws,  in  pairs, 
disposed  in  an  interrupted  series. 

This  genus  was  established  by  Lamarck,  and  rests 
upon  very  distinct  and  obvious  chamcters*  The  type  is 
Cancer  Unearis  of  Linnasus. 

These  anin^als  live  mostly  in  deep  water  amongst 
fuci.  They  walk  with. considerable  swiftness,  by  fixing 
the  anterior  feet  and  then  bringing  the  hinder  ones 
near  to  Aem,  after  the  n&anner  of  the  larvae  of  the 
Geometrse.    Latr.  Hist,  Nat,  vi.  323. 

CAPRI,  a  small  island  in  the  Mediterranean  sea,  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Naples,  nearly,  three  miles 
from  the  shore,  and  opposite  Serrento.  It  was  the 
ancient  Caprete,  and  is  mountainous  but  fertile,  abound* 
ing  in  game,  especially  quails,  100,000  of  which  are 
said  to  have  been  caught  in  one  year.  The  island  is 
about  five  miles  in  leng;th  and  two  in  breadth,  and  is. 
cultivated  with  great  care  by  the  inhabitants,  who  are 
about  3580  in  number.  Capreee  has  become  unhap- 
pily notorious  as  the  spot  which  Tiberius  selected  for 
his  detestable  seclusions. 

CAPRI'CE,  tt.     •]      Fr.  caprke;  It.  capricdo  $  Sp. 

Capbi^cbio,  I  capridut}  from  the  Lat.  caper,  a 

•  Cafki'cious,  adj,  ^goat ;  q.  d.  the  wantonness,  the 

Ckna^csovBur,     |  whimsicalness  of  a  goat.. 

CAPia'oiovaNifi8a.j  Fr.  caprice  is  thus  explained  by 
Cot^ve ;  *'  A  humour,  giddy  thought,  fantastical 
conceit,  a  sudden  will,  desire,  or  purpose  to  do  a  things 
for  which  one  hath  no  (apparent)  reason." 

Skinner  had  seen  the  word  only  in  the  English 
Dictionary*  It  is  in  Sherwood,  though  caprkiousness  is 
not.  He  explains  capncMo,  (so  he  writes  it,)  a  fantas-> 
tical  humour. 

Bot'ire  are  not  to  be  gvidsdin  ihs  jencfrwehave  of  that  book» 
eiUiBr  by  the  miaveporU  of  .aomiB  SnlientSi  or  tb«  tapriceiols  of 
qa»  or  tvo  •neotari^s. 

Grew,  Of  the  integrity  of  the  Hebrew  Code,  book  it.  elf.  i. 

It  win,  no  doubt,  be  ma  great 'OMaMire  eKcna'd-  by  the  eon- 
flideratioD  of  wint  manner  of  ^timea  we  have  had  to  set  forth ;  aa 
interral  of  such  wonders,  such  strange  and  capricious  revolutions 
as  are.8carce  to  be  paralell'd  by  any  age  or  kingdom. 

Bdker.    King  Chark»  //.  Atmo,  IG6L 

Odters  make  all  their  knights,  in  fits 

Of  jealousy,  to  lose  their  wits; 

'hn,  drawing"  blood  o'th  dames,  like  witches^ 

They're  forthwith  cur'd  of  their  capricket, 

Butler,    Hudibraa,  {lart  iL  can.  I. 

kaA  (I)  gaoe  (in  three  dajv  conftrence)  'suah  reuoM  to  the  2 
Mkbassaidon,  Uiat  (althoufl^  it  is  no easie matter  to  satisfie.th» 
caprichiommeite  of  the  latter  of  them,)  yet  they  were  both  content 
it  should  rest. 

Lord  Keeper  WtlUamt,  (1023.)  To  the  Duke,  Cttbhmid,  p.  8*. 

Upon  his  right  hand  was  industry,  irith  a  lamp  burning  before 
herj  and,  on  hia  left,  caprice,  with  a  monkey,  sitting  on  her 
shoulder.  ^S^ecAtf or.  No.  63. 

Tliese,  long  thne  ripening,  oft  aa  IStaa's  ray 
Bright-burning  Mazes  on  the  summer's  day. 
At  length,  emerging  from  the  aoU,  Rpidr^ 
And  sport  capricivue,  iarthe  fields  of  air. 
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SfaoaM  fortune  MpHet9«tfy  eeaie  to  Ve  eoiy « 
And  in  toireBts  of  pleoty  descend^  ^ 

I  douMess,  like  otlien»  should  clasp  her  vViki  )0f  t 
And  n^  wants  and  my  wishes  extend. 

WJUtekead.     To  the  Rev.  Mr,  Wright,  1751. 

Aoioiuovwho  fintmtiikions  it,  (tke  teach,)  treata  it  withtuch 
disrespect,  as  evinces. the  great  cajmcUnuntn  of  taste;  for  that 
fish,  which  at  present  is  held  in  such  good  repute,  was  in  his  days 
the  repast  sully  of  the'Canaille. 
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CAPRICORN^  n.  Lat.  taprkinnus ;  capri  comu,  tlie 
Gost*ft  horn. 

So  the  son  in  his  eleration  when  hee  enters  the  tropiek  of  eaa- 
cer  is  in  beate  moreTSCoUeetcid  and  ▼igoroos ;  but  when  he  falls 
tiiftem  Ae  meridian,  as  in  C^rie»m€,  hee  is  more  £aiat«  yet 
fneie  dispenediin  bis  infloence. 

Bacon*    On  Zeaming,  hook  Ui.  c.  4. 

CAFXtoOKNUB,  the  QoaXg  the  tenth -sign  in  the  Zodiac^ 
^stingaidied  in  Astromamy  by  the  flyoibol  yf.  It^ 
Qt^A  name  .is  iarfogtpm^.  The  poetical  legend,  states 
thit  when  the  Gods  fled  into  Egypt  from  the  dread  of 
Typhon,  they  ehanged  themselves  by  the  advice  of  Pan 
into  wild  beasts^  in  order tta  facilitate  their  escape.  Fan 
himself  onthis  occasion  assumed  the  shape  of  a>Goat» 
ud  the  Goat, in  consequence  was  transferred  to  the 
flues.  (Hyginus,  Fob.  cxcvi. ,  Eratosthenes,  37)  The 
Emperor  Angustns  was  bom  under  the  sign  Capiicom^ 
sod 'considered  its  influence  so  fortunate^  that  after 
coneulChig  Theogenes,  the  mathematician  at  Apollo- 
mu8,he  struck  a  medsJ  with  this  impress  on  thereverse. 
(Suet  Aug.  94.) 

Fhonstead  catalogned  fifty'^one  stars  in  thisjigix;  the 
comparative  brightness  of  which  is  estimated  by  Dr. 
Herechel.  Phil.  Tram.vol.  Ixxxvi.  199,917;  vol.  Ixxxviit. 
999.  Hie  sun  enters  this  sign  at  the  winter  solstice, De- 
cember 81,  and  the  name  Capricorn  is  derived  from 
his  oBcemdrng  motion,  which  is  faoeifidly  supposed  to 
resemble  that  of  a  mountein  goat    The   Tropic  ttf 
Caprkom  is  a  small  circle  of  tiie  sphere  parallel  to  the 
equator,  from  wfaich  it  is  f23|°  distant*  and  maite 
the  sun's  greatest  southern  declination.    It.  is  so  called 
because  it  passes  tlmMigh  the  heghming  of  theeign 
Capricorn. 

CAFRIFICATION,  Lat.  caprifiau,  (perhaps  caper 
fokdfieusi)  the  wild  fig.  Which  Pliny  says  never  briag- 
eth  any  fruit  to  maturity,  but  breedeth  certain  flies  or 
gnats,  which,  having  nothing  to  feed  upon  in  the  wild 
flg,  fly  unto  the  other  kind,  upon- which  they  greedily 
nibble,  and  thereby  let' in  the  breath  of  the  warm  §\m, 
and  the  air  besides*  which  helps  'to  ripen  the  fruit. 
Hence  the  device  of  bringing  swarms  of  these  gnats 
from  the  wild  to  the  other  sort  of  fig  tree.  Riny^ 
book 'XV.  c.  21. 

Ihe  aatue  of  dnst  is  to  drie^and  soke  up  the  snperflttonsmois- 

tare  of  the  milke  within' figges.  And  therefore  when  they  are  first 

dried,  whether  It  be  by  the  meanes  of  dost,  or  of  the  said  flies 

feeding,  wfaich  is  called  eaprifieatUm,  they  fidl  not  from  the  tree 

^fBU&r*  'UotUmd.    PiiJHfoyToLLfoL^^I. 


He  Athenians  goe  by  tUs  mle,  and  do  obserre  duly  the  capri^ 
JUimU  day,  which  u  kept  holye  unto  Vulcan ;  for  then  they  eyer 
hegin  to  diife  their  hires  for  this  kind  of  hoaey. 

IL  Ih.  ToL  L  loL  317. 

The -artificial  mode  of  ripening  the  fruit  of  the 
garden  fig  tiee,  termed  Capbifigation,  was  well  known 
to  the  ancients.  It  is  described  at  length  by  Theo- 
plirastusi  ii-  1^#  ^'^^  ^7  Pliny*  in  the  passage  above 
given.    Herodotus^  i.  193^  informs  us^  that  the  Baby- 


lonians applied  the  same  method  to  the  cultivation  T>f  CAPRIFI- 
the  pahn  tree.  CATION. 

In  most  islands-  of  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  two  n avdj. 
kinds  of  figs  are  grown,  the  caprificus  of  the  Latins,  a  mulGUS. 
wild  fig,  and  another,  the  garden  fig.  The  wild  fig 
bean  three  sorts  of  fruit,  the  fomiUs,  cratitireM,  and 
orai,  each  of  which  is  absolutely  necessary  to  ripen  the 
fruit  of  the  garden  fig.  The  first  fruit,  the  fomUe$, 
appear  in  the  month  of  August  and  last  till  November. 
They  produce  small  worms,  which  becoming  fiiea, 
pierce  the  second  iruit,  the  craiitires,  which  do  not 
appear  till  the  end  of  September.  The  foimites  drop 
soon  after  the  flies  have  issued  from  them.  The  cro" 
itH^M  last  till  May,  and  protect  the  eggs  deposited  by 
the  flies  when  they  pierce  them.  In  May,  the  third 
firnit,  the  orat,  appear.  They  are  much  larger  than  the 
others,  and  at  a  certain  size  when  the  eye  begins  to 
open,  they  in  turn  are  pierced  by  the  flies  hatched 
from' the  eratitire$.  If  the  omi  are  ready  to  receive  the 
flies  before  the  crafifirer  of  their  neighbomhood  have 
produced  them,  the  peasants  gather  other  crafiftref, 
and  hang  them  near  the  omi;  unless  this  is  done  at  the 
right  moment  the  omi  fall  off:  and  there  is 'peculiar 
nicety  in  observing  the  critical  season. 

None  of  these  three  fruits,  however,  ore  themselves 
eatable :  they  are  only  employed  in  ripening  the  garden 
fig.  In  the  months  of  June  and  Jvdy,  just  as  the  flies 
are  preparing  to  quit  the  omi,  these  are  carried  to  the 
garden  figs.  The  flies  inoculate  them  in  their  eye, 
and  in  about  forty  days  the  garden  figs,  which  other- 
wise would  fall  off,  are  ripened.  Toumefor t.  Voyage  du 
Levant,  lettre  viii. 

Dr.  Russell,  in  hie  Natural  History  of  Aleppo,  men- 
tions that  the  gardeners  in  that  city  sometimes  imitate 
the  operation  of  the  fly,  when  they  want  very  early 
'figs,  by  pricking  the  fruit  with  a  needle  dipped  in  ott. 
(ii.  85.) 

CAPRIMULGUS,  from  the  Latin,  Copra,  a  Goat, 
and  mulgeo,  to  milk ;  Goatsucker,  Bay,  In  Zoology,  a 
genus  of  animals,  belonging  to  the  fisunily  FiMwroitrei, 
order 'Paseeres,  class  Aves, 

Generic  character  :  beak  short,  but  broad  at  its  base, 
and  often  furnished  with  bristles;  gape  wide  ;  wings 
•long ;  tail  generally  square ;  legs  short,  with  three 
toes  connected  at  their  base  by  membranes,  and  a  toe 
behind. 

These  birds  derive  their  name  from  an  old  notion, 
that  they  suck  the  teats  of  Cows  and  Goats,  than 
which  nothing  can  be  more  ridiculous,  though  it  is 
believed  by  Buffon.  They  resemble  the  nocturnal 
birds  of  prey,  in  the  dark  colour  of  their  plumage ; 
they  live  upon  insects,  which  they  catch  with  great 
dexterity,  being  furnished  with  a  very  glutinous  saliva. 
The  daw  of  the  middle  toe  is  often  notched  on  its 
inner  edge ;  and  the  outer  toe  has  but  four  phalimges,  ' 
a  very  remarkable  circumstance  in  birds.  They  do 
not  build  nests,  but  lay  their  eggs,  two  in  number,  on 
the  ground ;  are  solitary  birds,  being  rarely  seen 
together,  and  live  in  'retired  situations.  They  do  not 
make  their  appearance  tUl  twilight,  and  from  their 
peculiar  note  may  be  easily  discovered.  There  is  but 
a  single  species,  native  of  Europe,  but  they  are  not 
-scarce  in  other  partS'of  the  world. 

C.  Europteus,  Lin.  3  f  Engoutevent,  Buff. ;  Night  Jar, 
"Bewick  ;   Goatsucker,  Ray  j  European  Goatsucker,  Pen. 
This  beautiful  bird,  the  only  one  of  the  species,  native 
of  Europe,  is  about  the  size  of  a  Cuckoo,  and 
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CAPRI-    what  resembling  it  in  plumage ;  its  general  colour  is 
MULGUS.  greyish  brown,   spotted,  and  dashed  with  brownish 
/  black;  the  under  parts  of  a  rusty  brown,  marked  with 
'    darker  bands  3  a  whitish  line  extends  from  the  beak  to 
the  back  of  the  neck ;  the   male  has  also  an  oval 
white  spot  on  the  inner  web  of  the  three  first  quill 
feathers,  and  the  tip  of  the  two  outer  tail  fieathers,  in 
which  the  female  is  deficient ;  the  mouth  is  very  large, 
legs  very  short,  and  feathered  below  the  knee  ;  middle 
toe  connected  with  those  on  each  side  by  membrane  as 
far  as  the  first  joint.    This  bird  is  mentioned  by  Ray, 
as  found  in  Yorkshire,  Shropshire,  and  the  peak  of 
Derbyshire,  but  also  in  other  places,  particularly  in 
mountainous   districts.      It  visits   us   in  the  spring, 
and  generally  leaves  about  November.    ''  Its  notes,** 
says  Pennant,  ''are  most  singular:    the  loudest  so 
much  resembles  that  of  a  large  spinning  wheels  that 
the  Welch  call  it  aderyn  y  draell,  or  the  Wheel-bird. 
It  begins  its  song  most  punctually  at  the  close  of 
day,  sitting  usually  on  a  bare  bough,  with  the  head 
lower  than  the  tail,  the  lower  jaw  quivering  with  the 
efforts.     The   noise  is  so  very  Violent  as  to  give  a 
sensible  vibration  to.  any  little  building  it  chances 
to  alight  on  and  emit  this  species  of  note.     The 
other  is  a  sharp  squeak,  which  it  often  repeats,  this 
seems  a  note  of  love,  as  it  is  observed  to  reiterate  it 
when  in  pursuit  of  the  female  among  the  trees.'*     In 
Yorkshire,  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  Chum  Owl,  in 
Shropshire,  by  that  of  Fern  Owl,  and  Charlton  calls  it 
•the  Dorrhawk,  from   its  living  very   much   on   that 

-  insect*.  It  is  insectivorous ;  is  mnd  of  perching  length* 
ways  on  trees>  and  lays  two  oblong  oval  eggs. 

C.  Grandis,  Gmel. ;    le  Grand  Ibjau,  Buff,  i  Grand 
Goatsucker,  Lath.    This  bird   is  about  twenty-three 

-  inches  long,  about  the  size  of  a  small  Bustard ;  beak 
covered  with  hairs  nearly  to  the  tip ;  the  body  gene- 
rally cream-coloured,  dotted  brown  ;  wings  very  long, 
extending  nearly  to  the  tip  of  the  tail,  which  is  rounded, 
brown  and  barred  with  white  -,  legs  brown  and 
feathered  to  the  toes  3  of  which  the  middle  claw  is 
not  serrated.  Native  of  Cayenne,  and  lives  in  hollow 
trees  near  the  water  side. 

C  Virgmianui,  Liu.;    I' Engoulevenl  criard,  Viell. ; 

•  Whip  poor  Will  of  the  Americans;  Virginian  Goatsucker, 
Lath.  About  eight  inches  in  length  ;  beak  bristled ; 
colour  much  resembling  that  of  the  C  Europceus;  above 

.  the  eyes  and  behind  the  neck  a  few  orange-coloured 
spots  ;  the  male  has  a  white  triangular  mark  on  the 
chin  )  that  of  the  female  is  reddish  white ;  under 
parts  of  the  body  reddish  white^  barred  dusky ;  tail 
round  ;  legs  flesh-coloured.     It  begins  its  note  wiperi  ' 

*  loip  at  sunset,  and  continues  it  till  sunrise,  whence  it 
gets  its  American  name.  In  Catesby*s.Ht«tory  of  Ca^ 
roUna,  he  writes,  "  the  Indians  say,  that  these  birds 
were  never  known  till  a  great  massacre  was  made  of 
their  country  folks  by  the  English,  and  that  they  are 
the  departed  spirits  of  the  massacred  Indians.    Abun- 

'  dance  of  people  here  look  upon  them  as  birds  of  ill 
omen,  and  are  very  melancholy  if  one  lights  upon  their 
house,  or  near  their  door,  and  sets  up  its  cry,  (as  they 
sometimes  will  upon  the  very  threshold ;)  for  they 

.  verily,  believe,  that  one  of  the  family  will  die  very 
soon  after.**  Native  of  Virginia^  where  it  arrives  late 
in  April. 

0.  GuianeniU,  Gmel.;  le  Montvoyau  de  la  Guiane, 
Buff. ;  Guiana  Goatsucker,  Lath.  This  bird  and  the 
last,  are  considered  by  Cuvier  os^ery  nearly  resem- 


bling each  other ;  colour  fulvous,  marked  with  irre-  Capri, 
gular  longitudinal  stria  above,  and  transverse  stria  WULGUt 
beneath ;  has  a  whitish  beard  ;  beak  bnstled.  This 
bird  is  said  to  articulate  distinctly  mont'Voy-au,  It  is 
a  native  of  Guiana. 

C.  Carolinensis,  Gmel. ;  tEngoulevent  de  Id  Caroline, 
Buff.  5  Carolina  Goatsucker,  Lath.  Very  similar  to  our 
own;  in  America,  it  is  called  the  l?aiii-5ird,  from  its 
only  appearing  in  rainy  weather. 

C.  Jamaicensis,  Gmel. ;  Guiraquerea  of  the  Brazils ; 
Jamaica  Goatsucker,  Lath.  About  sixteen  inches  long ; 
beak  and  claws  black ;  nostrils  covered  with  short 
feathers ;  eyes  surrounded  with  a  feathery  cu-clet  like 
the  Owl,  whence  perhaps  have  arisen  the  names  of 
Wood  Owl  and  Mountain  Owl,  given  it  by  Sloane  and 
Browne,  in  their  Histories  of  Jamaica ;  irides  yellow^ 
general  colour  ferruginous,  with  shafts  of  the  feathers 
black,  except  the  wing  coverts,  which  are  brown  near 
the  body ;  tail  cinereous,  mixed  with  black  and  barred 
with  brownish  black.  Native  of  Jamaica,  and  scarce. 

C  Rufus,  GmeL ;  VEngoulevent  de  Cayenne,  Buff.  ; 
Rufous  Goatsucker,  Lath.  Eleven  inches  long;  general 
colour  rufous,  varied  with  spots  of  black  and  white  ; 
throat  and  tail  transversely  barred  with  black ;  irides 
yellow;  legs  flesh-eoloured.    Inhabits  Cayenne. 

C   SemUorquatus,   Gmel. ;  le  petit  Engoulevent  de 

Cayenne,  Buff. ;  White-coUared  Goatsucker,  Lath.  About 

eight  inches  long,  general  colouj^  duSky,  mixed  with 

-grey  and  rufous  :  throat  having  -a  white  collar  on  its 

•forepart.    Inhabits  Cayenne. 

C.  Cayenensis,  Gmel. ;  V  Engoulevent  de  Cayenne, 
Buff. ;  White-necked  Goatsucker,  Lath.  General  colour 
-same  as  the  last  species ;  both  sides  of  the  head  marked 
with  five  distinct  black  lines,  wings  having  a  single 
white  bar  ;  quills  black,  the  first  five  having  a  white 
spot ;  throat  and  forepart  of  the  neck  white ;  wing 
coverts,  breast  and  upper  part  of  the  belly  mixed 
widi  black  and  grey,  and  sprinkled  with  white ;  lower 
part  of  belly  and  thighs  whitish,  spotted  with  black  ; 
legs  dirty,  yellowish  brown.  The  notes  of  this  bird« 
are  said,  at  one  time,  to  resemble  the  croaking  of  a 
Toad,  and  at  another  the  barking  of  a  Dog;.  Native  of 
Cayenne,  and  numerous. 

C.  Acuius,  GmeL;  (Engoulevent  acutipenne  de  la 
Guiane,  Buff. ;  Sharp-taUed  Goatsucker,  Lath.  A  small 
specieSj  not  more  than  seven  inches  long;  general 
colour  rufous,  mixed  with  dusky  ;  tail  larger  than  the 
wings  and  of  a  paler  colour,  spotted  black  and  barred 
at  the  tip  with  the  same,  the  upper  edge  of  the  bar 
whitish,  tips  of  the  feathers  sharp  like  an  Owl ;  legs 
black.     Native  of  Guiana. 

C.  Forfkatus,  Lath. ;  C.  Furcatus,  Cuv. ;  V  Engou^ 
levent  d  queue  four  che,  Le  Vaill. ;  Fork-tailed  Goatsucker, 
Lath.  This  bird  was  discovered  by  Le  Vaillant  oa 
the  river  of  Lions,  in  the  Great  Namaqua ;  it  mea- 
sures about  twenty-six  inches  in  length  ;  its  beak 
black,  and  the  upper  mandible  grooved  to  receive  the 
lower ;  its  colour  resembles  that  of  the  C.  Europteus  s 
its  legs  yellow ;  the  tail  very  long  and  deeply  forked. 

C,  Popetue,  Viell. ;  Popetue  Goatsucker,  Steph.  This 
bird  has  been  well  described  by  Viellot,  in  his  Jme^ 
rican  Ornithology ;  upper  parts  of  head  and  shoulders 
brown  black,  spotted  with  white  and  reddish,  as  are 
also  the  wing  coverts  ;  the  colours  on  the  under  parts 
placed  transversely ;  lateral  tail-feathers  black,  barred 
with  reddish  white ;  the  male  has  a  white  S|iot  on  the 
throat  and  most  of  the  tail  feathers^  in  which  the 
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CAPRI-   female  U  deficient ;  it  differs  from  tVie  C.FvrgW*^'^, 
MCliGUS.  ^th  which  it  has  been  confounded  in  hating  ih^  ^il 
deeply  forked,  and  in  being  without  brlstleB  ot^  the 
beak.    Native  of  all  the  United  States. 

C.  Strigindeg,  Lath. ;  Strigoid  Goattucker,  Id.  Plu* 
mage  dusky,  spotted  and  striped  above  with  deeper 
colour;  wing  coverts  with  three  oblique  motUed 
bands;  under  parts  marked  with  narrow  brown 
streaks ;  sides  of  head  and  streak  through  eyes  pale 
brown  ;  supercilia  white }  tail  slightly  forked  ;  legs 
yellowish ;  beak  black.    Native  of  South  Wales. 

C.  Africanus,  Steph. ;  C.  Pectoralis,  Cuv. ;  T  Engou" 
InaU  d  collier,  Le  VaiU. ;  African  Chatsucker,  Steph. 
Found  by  Le  Vaillant  on  the  borders  of  the  river 
Gamtoo  in  Hottiquas ;  size  of  the  European  Groat- 
sucker}  general  colour  pale  cinereous,  mixed  with 
darker  colour ;  throat  whitish,  and  spreading  out  on 
sides  into  bright  orange,  that  of  the  female  rufous 
white,  but  without  the  orange  and  a  similar  spot  on 
her  tail,  which  is  white  in  the  male. 

C.  AsiaHcus,  Lath.;  Bombay  Goattucker,  16,  About 
eight  inches  long,  much  resembling  the  last  species, 
but  wanting  the  orange  badges  on  the  neck. 

C  Macrodipierus,  Afz. ;  Leona  Goatsucker,  Shaw. 
This  bird,  which  was  taken  by  Dr.  Afzelius,  in  Sierra 
Leone,  is  rather  larger  but  very  similar  to  the  C.  Euro' 
peus :  it  has  the  tail  rounded ;  but  it  is  very  remark- 
able for  a  single  feather  twice  the  length  of  the  body, 
which  springs  out  of  the  middle  of  each  wing  covert, 
and  is  not  barbed  but  just  at  its  extremity  ;  on  the 
inside  the  web  is  rather  more  than  an  inch  in  breadth, 
bat  on  the  outside  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch ; 
its  colour  Id  the  same  as  that  of  the  body  and  crossed 
with  Bve  dusky  bars  ;  legs  small. 

C.  Megacepkahis,  Lath.  -,  Great'head^Goatgucker,ld, 
The  plumage  of  this  bird  is  much  the  same  as  that  of 
the  European  Goatsucker ;  the  tail  rounded ;  the  head 
and  neck  is  remarkably  large,  the  former  having  a 
set  of  feathers  in  front  similar  to  a  erest ;  beak  pale 
brown ;  irides  yellow ;  legs  pale  yellowish  brown ; 
length  of  the  bird  about  two  feet  and  a  half.  Native 
of  South  Wales. 

C.Brachypterus,  Steph.;  V Engoulevent  roux.  Buff.; 
Short-winged  Goatsucker ,  Pen.  Twelve  inches  long; 
head  and  beak  brown,  varied  with  cream  colour,  and 
bright  ferruginous,  and  marked  with  long  zigzag 
black  streaks ;  cheeks  and  chin  rusty  and  black ;  a  line 
of  whitish  spots  over  the  eye;  scapulars  varied  with 
black,  cream  colour,  and  white ;  nape  of  neck  streaiked 
with  yellowish  brown,  and  furnished  with  long  fea- 
thers; throat  white,  breast  black,  and  powdered 
T^JiSij ;  legs  feathered  in  front  to  the  feet,  and  of  a 
dirty  flesh  colour ;  inner  edge  of  middle  claw  deeply 
serrated.  Native  of  Georgia  and  Virginia,  and  in  the 
evening  utters  a  peculiar  note,  chuck-wiUi-widow, 
which  it  continues  for  two  or  three  hours  and  then 
becomes  silent ;  it  derives  its  trivial  Americim  name 
from  this  circumstance. 

C.  GraciUi,  Lath. ;  Gradle  Goatmcker,  Id.  This,  a 
large  species,  marked  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  C. 
Europcnu,  but  the  under  parts  whitish,  and  varied 
with  rusty  yellow ;  has  a  long  tail,  which  adds  much 
to  its  slender  appearance.  |Native  of  South  Wales,  and 
called  Poo-hook, 

C.Nota:  HoUantUa,  Lath.;  Crested  Goatsucker,  Id. 
About  nine  inches  long ;  colour  above  brown,  with 
alight  spots  and  streaks  of  white ;  under  parts  dirty 
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white,  with  dusky  bars;,  two    mfddTe  tail-feathers   CAPRI- 
crossed  with  twelve  dirty  white  bars,   and  spotted  ^^^^^^! 
brown;  forehead  armed  with  tenor  twelve  stiff  1iris-«  ^  i^a^j 
ties,  standing  erect  and  slightly  barbed.    Native  of  ^        ^' 
Port  Jackson. 

See  Ray,  Synopsis  Avium ;  Linnsei  Systema  Natura, 
eurd,  Gmelin ;  Latham's  General  Synopsis  of  Birds ; 
Cuvier,  Rlgne  Animal  $  Shaw*s  General  Zoology  ;  Pen- 
nant's Bri^u^  and  Arctic  Zoology, 

CAPRIOLE,  n.  Fr.  capreole.    See  Capeb. 

Oft  doth  sbe  make  her  body  upward  fine  ; 
With  lofty  turns  and  eapriotet  in  the  air, 
Which  with  the  lusty  tones  accordeth  fair. 

Davies,    On  Dancing, 

CAPSA,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  bivalve  shells,  {Ace* 
phala  Testacea,  Cuv. ;  Conchiferes  Tenuipedes,  Lam.) 
pf  the  family  Cardiacea  of  Cuvier,  though  Lamarck 
places  it  amongst  the  Tellinoides,  Generic  character  : 
shell  transverse,  equivalve,  closed ;  hinge  with  two 
teeth  in  the  right  valve  ;  one  only  bifid,  in  the  other 
valve  ;  unilateral  teeth  5  ligament  external. 
Donax  lavigata,  Gmel.  is  the  type. 
CAPSICUM,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  Pentan^ 
dria,  order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Sokmea,  Generic 
character  :  calyx  one-leaved,  five-cleft ;  corolla  mo- 
nopetalous,  wheel-shaped;  stamina,  filaments  subulate; 
germ  superior ;  style  longer  than  the  stamina  ;  seed-* 
vessel  a  dried  berry ;  seeds  many. 

Twenty-nine  species,  natives  of  both  Indies ;  the 
aeeds  of  the  difi*erent  species  of  this  genus  produce  the 
.Guinea  and  Cayenne  Peppers,  which  are  eaten  by  the 
inhabitants  of  hot  climates  in  great  quantities. 

CAPSTAN,  cabestan,  French;  cabeslante  o'cabrestante, 
Spanish,  in  Naval  Afchitecture,  the  name  of  a  machine 
employed  on  board  vessels  of  war,  for  increasing  the 
mechanical  power  of  the  crew,  and  particularly  used 
in  the  operation  of  weighing  anchor. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh  informs  iiSj  that  the  first  use  of 
,the  Capstan  on  board  of  English  ships  took  place  in  his 
own  time ;  and  was  one  of  the  many  improvements 
in  naval  architecture  which  occurred  during  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth.  Sir  William  Monson,  too,  who  wrote 
about  the  same  period,  mentions  the  Capstan  as  being 
then  commonly  used  on  board  of  ships  3  and  after 
enumerating  the  several  parts,  under  the  same  names 
by  which  they  are  now  known,  observes,  that  there  are 
two  Capstans  employed  in  large  ships,  a  main  Capstan, 
and  a  jeer,  or  assistant  Capstan ;  both  which  terms 
are  continued  to  the  present  day. 

It  has  been  commonly  supposed,  from  the  coinci- 
dence of  the  name,  that  we  derived  the  use  of  the  Cap- 
stan from  the  French ;  but  at  the  period  of  which  we 
are  speaking,  the  French  were  certainly  not  so  far  ad- 
vanced as  ourselves  in  maritime  affairs,  and  it  is,  there- 
fore, more  probable  thai  the  use  of  this  instrument  was 
originally  obtained,  by  both  nations,  from  the  Spaniards 
or  Portuguese,  Who  appear  to  have  known  it  at  least  as 
early  as  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  word 
cabeslante  occurring  in  the  second  voyage  which  Co- 
lumbus made  to  America. 

On  its  first  introduction  into  England,  the  Capstan 
seems  to  have  been  a  very  rude  instrument,  unprovided 
with  the  means  of  surging  the  messenger,  or  with  any 
apparatus  to  prevent  the  recoil ;  the  bars,  too,  were 
double  the  length  of  those  now  employed,  and  passed 
completely  through  the  drum  head,  which  must  have 
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CaIWAN.  required  mucb  roon^  «Bd  pi«diiced>:coii8iciehri>le.ioaa 
'  of  time  in  shipping  them. 

Some  of  the  earliest  improtmfteiits  thftt  took  piaee 
in  this  engine,  were  the  nsnltof  the  prize  questioiu 
proposed  by  the  French  Academy  of  Scienees  in  1739 
and  41>  of  which  an  account'id.givcDil^y.La  Lnnde  in 
Montucla*8  Histohedu  Maik4ma^ques,  where  we  are 
informed  that  a  mediod  of  mirging-  i^meflsei^^ir^.simiiar 
to  that  now  used^  was  separately  invented  by  MM« 
Deshayes,  De  Vallons,  andDovaL;  and. that  another 
resembling  the  double  O^pstan  of  Hamilton,  was  in- 
vented by  ^  person  named  Ludot,  and  afterwards 
greatly  imprarved  by  Marcel  Gardinet. 

•La  Lande  himaelfhad  a  project  of  this  nature,  which 
was  approved  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1794, 
and  consisted  in  applying  an  helix,  or  screw,  ronnd 
the  barrel  of  the  Capstan,  by  which  noeans  the  mes* 
senger  was  raised  with  every  coil,  and  finally  delivered 
at  the  upper  part. 

It  is  a  little  remarkable  that  La  Lande  appears  to 
have  been  the  original  inventor  of  falling  pauls,' which 
are  usually  spoken  of  as  an  instrument  of  our  own, 
and  were  not  introduced  into  the  Royal  Navy  until 
within  these  few  years. 

Other  alterations  in  the  Capstan  have  been  proposed 
by  Hotchkins,  Hamilton,  and  Plucknett  -,  but  as  they 
are  little  used,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  mention  them 
in  this  place,  more  especially  as  the 'newly  invented 
Capstan  of.  Phillips  seems  likely  to  supersede  all -those 
hitherto  employed  in  the  Navy. 

Fig.  1,  plate  XXTV.  MueeUonief,  is  a  repreeen* 
tation  of  the  common  double  Capstan,  in  Whieh  A  is 
the  spindle,  B  B  the  drum  heads,  C  C  C  C  the  whelpe^ 
aaa  the  cheeks,  D  the  paul head,  and  d  the paul 
rim. 

The  barrel  is  that  part  of  the  Capstan  to  whieh  the 
whelps  are  fastened,  and  is  trimmed  parallel  from 
end  to  end ;  the  whelps,  of  which  there  are  six  to 
each  Capstan,  are  bolted  to  it,  and  the  drum  head 
comes  over  the  whole,  screwing  down  upon  the  whdipft 
and  barrel  about  an  inch. 

In  this  country  the  whole  of  the  Capstan  is  composed 
of  English  oak,  which  is  supposed  to  answer  the  pur* 
pose  better  than  any  other  wood  ;  and  care  should  be 
taken  to  provide  it  of  timber  that  is  dry  and  weU 
seasoned. 

The  bars  are  generally  made  of  ash,  and  are  about 
ten  feet  long,  they  slip  into  holes  mortised  to  receive 
them  in  the  drum  head,  twelve  in  the  upper,  and  six 
in  the  lower  Capstan,  and  are  secured  there  by  pins 
that  prevent  their  flying  out  by  any  recoil  of  the 
Capstan. 

This  last  occurrence,  however,  is  very  caireMly 
guarded  against  by  the  use  of  panls,  of  which  there 
are  two  kinds,  one  bolted  to  the  partners  E,  that  turn 
horizontally,  and  are  moved  by  hand ;  the  other 
secured  to  the  paul  head,  and  falling  alternately  into 
little  iron  cells  in  the  paul  rim  ;  these  last  are  so  dis- 
posed, that  the  Capstan  cannot  recoil  above  half  the 
length  of  one  of  the  cells^  without  being  checked  by 
the  pauls. 

In  vessels  that  have  a  windlass,  the  lower  barrel  is 
wholly  dispensed  \«ith,  and  the  spindle  is  tapered 
gradually  from  the  partners  to  the  step;  in  many 
vessels,  however,  the  spindle  is  of  iron,  andnotunfre- 
quently  runs  down  no  &rther  than  the  underside  of 
the  partners,  where  it  is  secured  by  a  forelock. 


8,  8,  and  4. are  representations- of  thepatent  CAFST/ 
Capstan  of  C4ptain  Phillips,  with.ito  acoon^paayiog 
mnchinery,  and  wMeh  we  shall,  desoribe  nearly  ia^lie 
words  of  the  inventor. 

^  (fig-  4/)  is  the  exterior  wheel,  which:  is  4l.  fixture, 
and  is  hung  in  the  fore  .and  ah  carriages  GG  to 
prevent  the  .motion  of  the  -ship  from  deranging  any 
part  of  the  machinery.  .B  and  C  (fig.  3)  aie  ^wo 
plates' confining'the  centres  of  the' pinions  DD  (fig.4) 
into  the  top  of  these.plates,  the  bolts  P  P  (fig.  2)  fall 
to  increase  the  power.  H  H  H  (fig.  3)  are  termed 
bearings  in  the  ^indle,  round  the  two  lower  ones 
of  which  the  main  deek  Capstan  plays  loosely,  and  the 
upper  one  is. the. bearing  in. the  quarter  deck  partners. 
£  is'the  centre  pinion,  fixed  on  the  spmdke,  and D  Dl> 
(fig.  4)  are  the  pinions  that  aet  between  F.andE. 
At  A  (fig.  a)  is  an  hsKagon  on  the  ^ndle,  over  vrhich 
the  clutch  box  I  (fig.  9)  is  fitted.  K  K  are  levers  by 
which  I  is  raised,  and  to  the  outer  ends  ofwhich  the 
chains  that  carry  the  bolte  P  P  aie  fastened  j  by  th» 
means  bringing  into  one  action  the  two  operations  of 
separating  the  Capstans,  and  fixing  the  lower  one  to 
the  machinery. 

The  links*  O  Qare  made.to  &stcn  to  the  hooks  NN 
in  the  Capstan  head,  as  a  method  of  keeping  the' dutch 
box  rwed.  And  Q  Q  aie  snudl  bolts  which  can  be 
pushed  into  the  links  of  the  chain  M  M  to  prevent,  if 
necessary,  the  bolts  PPfimn  descending;  and  when 
so  placed,  the  Capstans  become  separate  and  distinct 
instruments. 

When  by  nusing  the  levers  K  K  the  clutch  boK  0 
made  to  fall,  and  the  bolts  P  P  are  suspended,  the 
.whole  becomes  a  common  double  Capstan^  and  would 
be  used  as  such  on  ordinary  occasions. 

'But  when  any  difliculty  appean,  and  the  people  on 
board  aoe  unable  to  purchase  the  anchor,  it  is  mer<dr 
necessary  to  press  down  the  levers  so  &r  as  to  hook 
the  chain  O^  and  the  power  is  immediately  increased 
.fourfold. 

The  reason  of  this  is  sufficiently  obvious,  the  power 
sqipUed  to  the  upper*  Capstan  ects  through  the  spindle 
upon  the  pinion  £,  which  communicates  its  motion  to 
that  at  D }  now  as  this  last  turns  about  tiie  teeth  of 
the  fixed  wheel,  it  follows  that  whatever  force  is 
eoertcd  by  £,  will  be  doubled  at  the  centre  of  the 
pinion  D,  that  is,  will  communicate  itself  with  a  double 
force  to  the  lower  Capstan ;  and  as  it  is  necessary,  in 
calculating  ttiese  <eiects,  to  consider  the  power  and 
weight  as  applied  at  an  equal  distance  from  the  centrq; 
•we  must  STJ^pose  the  power  applied  to  the  upper  Cap- 
stan to  be  'half  that  which  acts  at  the«ciroooifemaoe 
of  theeentie  pinioft;  that  is  to  say,  theipower  applied 
to  the  upper  Capstan  is  to  that  exerted  at. the  lower  as 
1  to  4.  And  in  the. same  way,  it  would  appear  that  if 
.the  diameter  of  the  fixed  pinion,  were  to  that  of  the 
^revolving  as'tt  to  ei,.the  weif^t  wpuld  be  to  the  pow«r 

8  (n-fvi) 

as to  1. 

n 

Sudi  are  the  principles  on  ^hich  this  machine  acts« 
and  it  must  be  allowed,  that  whatever  ofajcetions  it 
may  be  liable  to  in  other  respects,  the  mode  of 
obtaining  the  mechanicA  power  is  uncommonly  nest 
and  compact  in  its  arrangement. 

There  is  another  application,  however,  of  this*Cap* 
Stan,  which  we  must  net  pass  over  in  silence,  that  is, 
the  facility  which  it  gives  us  of  observing  the  effect, 
•by  applying  the  power  at  the  lower  bam]^  and  the 


J 


assos. 


CAP 

CAOTiN*  str^n  wliidi  is  to  be  orercome  si  ibe  -opfsr,  Va      ^ch 
-       case,  the  velocity  will  be  increa§ed  four  times. 

The  ingenious  inventor  of  this  machine  Yiaa  aJ^PUed 
the  same  principles  to  a  single  Capstan,  bat  aB  the 
mode  of '  operation  is  very  similar  to  that  which  we 
have  described  above,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  give 
any  detailed  account  of  it  in  tfaos.  place. 

The  Chinese  have  a  species  of  Capstan  the  constmc- 
tion  of  which  is  extremely  ingenious,  and  worthy  of  a- 
much  more  extensive  application  than  it  has  met  with 
io  this  country. . 

'It  consists,  of  an  upright  shaft,  forming  two  cylin- 
ders of  diffeceat  diameters,  round  tl^  lower  of  which 
a  rope  is  wound  ^  this  after  passing  through  a  moveable 
pulley  to  which  the  weight  is  Attached,  js.again  brought 
back  to  the  shaUt  and  wound  round  this  upper,  or 
smaller  cylinder,  in  a*  direction  the  reverse  of  that 
which  it  had  upon  the  lower  one. 

Now  it  is  evident  that  when  the  slfaft.ii  tumed  the 
same  way  as  the  coil  upon,  the  upper  cylinder,  the 
(juaatity  of  rape  taken  up  will  eoDceed.tfaatgivea  off; 
and,  coBsequendy,  the  palle9r4iiid;  weight  attached  to  it 
will  be  drawn  to  the  machine,  and  the  tefibrt  which  is 
exerted  at  the  extremity' of  the  Capstan  bars,  will  be 
to  the  weight  raised,  as  half  the  differeneei  of  the  dia- 
meters of  the  cylinders,  is  to  the  dbtance  which  the 
power  nets  from  the  shafi: 

It  is  a  little  curious  that  this  very  beautiful  engine 
ihmdd  have  been  jieinTented  both  by  Mn  G.  Sckhardt, 
andR.  M'Kean,  without  either  of  them  beii^  aware 
that  it  had  been  employed  in  China  from  an  unknown 
period. 

The  last  species  of  Oapatair .'which  we  shall  mention, 
IS  that  commonly  called  a  crab,  .and  which  is  used  for 
lifdng.  moderaite  weightSrin  cases  where  a  fixed  Cap-* 
stm  cannot  be  convcnienily  applied.  This  engiBe  is 
Bfaown  in  fig.  5,  and  is  of  such  a  very  simple  nature, 
that  the  method  of  using  it  will  be  sufficiently  obvious 
without  aay  deacription. 
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Lat.  capsula,  diminutive  of 
capsa,  a.capUndo,  Vossius,  i.  e. 
•from  holding  or  containing.    In 

'i.e.  ciattt  et^arca;  which  Schnei- 
£as  thinks  may  have  its  name^  o  oowcMe,  in' which 
any -thing  may  be  held; 


CATSULE, 
Ca'psulak,  a4^ 
Ca^psuv^y,  atii' 
Ca'psuults,  adj. 
Ca^psulated,  o^'. 


Whtn  it  plto  wind  pipe}  sriMtli  from  the*  lanes,  it  ascendeth 
oal^irtctlyint*  tha  tfaBoak,  but  desotnding  fimt  inta  a  cvpiuioff 
reccptjoii  of  Ui)6  breast  bone.     . 

Sir  ThonuuBrwinf  book  iU.  cb«  xzrii» 

TUt  ii  alsoru  wBy  to-Bepsrate-Becdi/  whereof*  sncli*«8  aro^fori* 
fupted  wad  stcril,  jwiiiv;  and  this  agreeth  not  onely  unto  the 
seed  of  plants  lockt  up  and  eapfulatcd  in  their  huaks,  but  also,  &c. 

Jd,  book  ir.  ch.  ri. 

The  litda  cases  or  eapmlm  which  contain  the  seed  in  this 
Spedes  [the  fern]  o£.  plants  are  less  than  half  the  size  of  a  very 
null  srane  of  dust ;  nay  in  certain  kinds  they  do  not  exceed  the 
third  or  foorA  part  of  sneh  «  gndn,  and  tvsemble  IHtIS  bladders 
honod  abont  with  spiral  twbting  rinfs  *or  eilsisi* . 

Dtrkmau  Pkfwkt^^Tkfhgffj  books:  note  I. 


la  nSB^  and  most  o^Jl^v  aohnals,  the  heart  bath  the  guard  ot 
bones  ;  but  in  the  lamprey,  wbicb  hath  no  bones,  (no  not  so  much 
as  a  back  bone)  the  bestrtts  rery  straagely^seemrsdyand  lies  im- 
ninred,  or  eapiutated  in  a  cartila§is>  or  grMy  snbstance,  which 
includes  the  heart,  and  its  antfids/aS'tho  sknll  dothlke  brun  in 

/l,Arch;Tii.aDte  (^). 


CAPSUS,  in  Zoologf^  a  genvs  of inaectr  ofthe  order 
Baniptera,  familj  0>ruia,    Generic  character:    an- 


tUKUBivith  the  second  artictdation  suddenly  thid&ened  CAVSUS. 
or-  dilated  towards  the  apex  j  the  two  last  together,  c  ApJTofTg 
much  shorter  than  the  preceding.  cataiuub 

Type  of  the  genus  C.  Spisskomisy  Fab. 

GAOBTAIN>Jt..        •]      Ft.  oapUaines   It  capitano; 

CA^PTAiar»  adj.  Sot  capitan ;  Dutch,  kapUeu ; 

.  Ca'ptainbiY,  .  I  Mid.  jCat»  cofAtaueus,  From  the 

CA'pTAiMHnp,  I  Lttt.  caputi  u  &  says  Skinner, 

.  Ca'ptainlsss, a<{f.      helkMUumiiiti^  caput,    AndiU- 

Ca  praiN-rOBNCBAiiJ  lian,  a  capiie,  for  as  the  head 
gOTcms  the  other  members,  so  the  captain  governs 
soldiers,  citizens  and  others. 

Yc  looke  for  your  Messias  to  be  some  captuin  whiche  sbal^ 
VBurpe  vnto  himselfis  klngflom  of  the  world,  and  entre  the  pos- 
sessiO  therof  witb.  cbaryottes,  horves,  elephauntes,  wild  asses, 
and  armed  hostes  of 'men,  with  gunnes,  crosse  bowes,  ingiens, 
fyer,  and  sworde,  and  'blond.  Uiatt,    Lukcy  cb.  zziv. 

Upon  tbe  Lord  Conier's  resignation,  the  captainship  of  the  castle 
<yf  CarHsls  «as  appoisssd  to^it  — ^tl^ay^  and  ihe:wwdcnskip 
oliho  westMSvshea  to  Sir  ftteband  MnegpsTt. 

MwrmeSt,    Becordt,    Kin^.Edward't  JounuiL 

ArwKpxerar^lkti  •hnld-bo  an  Tnmate  empUaime  of  tm  arawfy 
or  ia  aay  I  offisovof  «  gouomour. 

Sir  Thonuu  ElyoU    Oouernovr,  .p.  6. 

■  ■'         But  capiaiHieM 

Confusedly  thev^eale. 
And  giue  a  wretcned  instant  of 

Ab  beadles  common'wvnlev 
Warner.    Albion's  England,  book  iii.  ch*  xiZt  • 

He  magnanhidoos  and  most  ilTostrious,  size  or  searen  time' 
honour'd  captaine  generall  of  the  Grecian  armie  Agamemnon. 

Shaispeare. .  TrffUss  smd  Orestitlo,  fol.  94. 

This  will  prore  more- beneficial  to  yon,  if  yoti*be  thsifly,  than 
your  eaptdimMpf  and  mow  natarak 

BaasunmU  onA^FlsUksir*    A  JGmg  and  No  King^  act  t. 

Bveiy  boyis>boii&d(a'hlarea^2|ood  a  memory «s  the  captain  of 
the  form.  Spectator,  No.  307. 

He  [tbe  Bdrl  of  Mirlboratigh]  '  was  ideclared  eapiain^gefteral 
tmd  the  ptime  had  the  tUe  of  ^roeralissimo  of  aU  the  queen's 
forecshy  s6a«adland» 

JBumat.    Own  Times,  Queen  Ann,  Anno,  1702. 

GA^FTIOUS,     "l     Lat.ay»tioMi#.;  Fr; c<9)^icux,  from 

CA^PTieuBLY>      r.the  Lat;  ccrpto,  ere,  to  take.    The 

Ca^ptiousnbss,  ^Scotch  use  catchy, 

CA^FTioiff.  I     Beady*  pronapi,  quick,  eager, 

to  take*,  offence^  to  ^take?  objection,  to  caYil,  to  quibble  $ 

and  thus  (according  to  the  usage  of  the  noun,  capHon^ 

by  ChilMngworth;) — tojoutwit,  to  deceive. 

Wherefore  they  went  rnto  Jesas^  and  moved  mto  him  this 
eaptimts  question*,  why  (quoth  they)  do  John's  disciples  and  tbe 
Fbadstis  ofttimes  fsst,  and  thy  disciples  not  fsst  at  sUe. 

VdaU,    AforA,  cb.  if. 

They  enquired' dtfersqaestlMis  of  snee,  ^dbetker  my  Leid  Cor* 
dinaH  were  myne-ordihiarye  iudge  or  not,  wyth  other  lyke  captious 
interogations  ?  Barnes,  .  Workes^  fol.  223. 

I  know  I  lo^rin  7aine«  striiie  against  hope ; 
Yet  in  this  oapfinmo  and  inteoible  slue, 
I  still  pouB  in  tkewalers  of  my  loue 
Andlsuokk  not  to  loose  stUL 

Shahspeare,    Alfs  weU  that  Estd^  well,  (ol.  234. 

Then  turning  to  tbb  Archbishop  and  the  Prelates  sayde ;  that 
he  was  not  well  content  with  that  clause,  of  theirs,  saluo  ordine 
suo,  which  be  satire -was  captious  and  deceytfuU,  bauing  some 
manor  ofVeaym  lurcking  vnder  itk 

<i^a^^SN»    King  Henry  II.  Tho  fiinth  yere, 

How-co^liMtt^K  he  devQgates 

Fh>m  me  and  mine  estate  ? 
And  arrogates  vnto  himselliD 

Tp.bring,  me-so  in  .bate. 
Wmrner,    Albion's  England,  book  iU.  ch.  zri. 
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CAFTiOUS     I  beseecli  yon,  tir,  to  consider  wrionsXy,  with  what  stittogA 

-^         ctiption*  f  on  have  gone  about  to  delude  yonr  king  and  yonr  coun- 

CAP-       try,  and  if  you  be  oonyinced  tbey  are  so,  gir^  glory  to  God,  and 

TIVAT£.    ^^  ^be  world  know  it  by  your  deserting  that  religion,  which 

stands  upon  such  deceitful  foundations. 

ChUUngworth,  ch.  iL  part  i.  fol.  90. 

Vet  what  design  can  the  wit  of  msn  pitch  upon  in  a  captimu 
and  suspitious  age  that  will  not  meet  with  ot)}ections  from  those 
that  have  a  mind  to  cavil.  StUUmgJItet.  Sermon  riii.  r,  ii. 

CaptiouMueaa  is  another  fault  opposite  to  cirility,  not  only  be- 
cause it  often  produces  misbecoming  and  provoking  expressions 
and  carriage,  but  because  it  is  a  tacit  accusation  and  reproach  of 
some  inciidlity,  taken  notice  of  in  those  whom  we  are  angry  with. 

Locke,     Of  Education,  sec.  143-*4. 

Yet  he,  prime  pattern  of  the  captious  art, 
Out-Ubbalding  poor  Tibbald,  tops  hb  part ; 
Holds  high  the  scourge  o'er  each  fam'd  author's  head, 
Nor  are  Uieir  graves  a  refuge  for  the  dead. 

MalUt.     Verbal  Criticism. 

Caption^  ia  Law,  is  that  portion  of  a  legal  instru- 
ment as  a  commission,  indictment,  &c.  which  shows 
the  time,  place,  and  manner  of  its  execution.  On  the 
execution  of  a  commission  issued  by  the  Courts  to  take 
fines  of  land,  answers  in  Chancery,  or  depositions  of 
witnesses,  the  Commissioners  make  their  return  or 
caption,  to  which  they  subscribe  their  names,  and  state 
when  and  where  the  commission  was  executed. 

Caption  is  also  used,  (though  vulgarly,)  for  aa 
Krrest. 

.  Caption,  in  Scotch  Law,  a  writ  issuing  in  the  King*(f 
name  and  under  his  signet  at  the  instance  of  a  creditor, 
to  apprehend  the  person  of  a  debtor  and  imprison  him 
till  the  debt  is  paid.  Also  a  writ  issued  by  the  Court  of 
Session  against  its  agents,  to  return  papers  belonging 
to  processes  or  law  suits,  or  otherwise  go  to  prison. 

C A^PTIV ATE,  o.^      Lat.  capiivus,  from  capere,  cap^ 

Ca'ptivate,  adj,    \ium,  to  take. 

Captiya'tionj       I      To  take,  «c.  as  a  prisoner; 

Capta^tion.  J  met.  to  reduce  to  bondage,  to 
subject,  to  subdue,  to  overpower,  to  enthral,  to  en- 
slave ;  and  as  now  used  with  a  subaudition,  first,  of 
gentle,  attractive,  persuasive  means  or  qualities  ;  and 
secondly,  sometimes  of  delusive  or  deceitful  means  or 
appearances. 

Captation,  in  Skelton,  is  used  with  the  first  subaud. 
"  With  propre  captatUmt  of  benevolence."  Crowne  of 
LawrelL 

Her  slippers  rauished  hys  eyes,  her  bewty  captynated  his  myndci 
with  the  sworde  smote  she  of  his  neck. 

Bible,  1551.    JuditA,  ch.xvL 

Let  vs  Christian  men  graunt  nothing  contrarv  to  the  Scripture, 
hut  euer  captiuate  our  reason  vnto  that,  for  it  is  the  infallible 
reaso  and  wisdome  of  God,  and  passeth  our  reason  farre. 

/WM.     Workes,  foL  18. 

But  after  many  fieldes,  vnto 

The  foes  continuall  wracke, 
Hie  French  king  captiuated  to 

The  English  monarke,  hacke 
His  victor  sayles,  the  prince  of  Wales, 

Edward  snmamed  blacke. 
Warner.    Albion's  England,  book  v.  ch.  xxniL 

How  ill-beseeming  is  it  in  thy  sex, 

To  triumph  like  an  Amazonian  trull 

Vpon  their  woes,  whom  fortune  eaptiuatea  t 

Shahspeare.    King  Henry  Ti.  7%irdPart,(o\.  115. 

And  I  will  chayne  these  leffges  and  armes  of  thine. 
That  hast  by  tyrannic  these  many  yeeret 
Wasted  our  countrey,  slaine  our  citiaens, 
And  sent  our  sonnes  and  husbands  captiuate. 

Id.  Ih.  Fkrst  Part,  fol.  lOX 


Sup.   Sweet  madam,  gioe  me  hearing  in  a  eanie. 
Max.  I\ish,  women  haue  been  captiuate  ere  now. 

Shahspeare.  King  Henry  Vi.  tlrst  Part,  fol.  117. 

No  small  part  of  our  servitude  lyes  in  the  captivation  of  our 
understanding ;  soch  as,  that  w^  cannot  see  ourselves  captive. 

Bp.Hall.    Remains. 

Here  are  princesses  more  illustrious  for  the  blood,  that  lightens 
jn  their  cheeks,  than  for  that,  which  runs  in  their  vdns,  ai^  who 
like  victorious  monarchs,  can  conquer  at  a  distance,  and  eaptiomte 
)by  proxy.  Boyle.    Occasional  Kejlections,  sec.  6.  ret  10. 

I  no  sooner  met  it,  [the  widow's  eye,]  but  I  bowed  like  a  great 
surprised  booby,  and  knowing  her  cause  to  be  the  first  which 
came  on,  I  cry'd  like  a  captivated  calf  as  I  was,— Make  way  for 
the  defendant's  iritnesses.  Spectator,  No.  U3. 

Yet,  on  a  time,  when  vig'rous  thoughts  demand, 
Induljpe  a  warmth,  and  prompt  the  daring  hand  : 
On  purpose  deriate  from  the  laws  of  art, 
And  boldly  dare  to  captivate  the  heart. 

Harte.    An  Essay  on  Painting. 

CA'PTIVE,  v.-] 

Ca'ptivb,  n.  I  See  Captivate.  To  captive,  ap- 
CA^privE,  <uy.  >pears  to  have  been  used^-formerly 
Capti'vity,       I  as  to  capOoate  (met.)  is  now. 

CA'pTIVAirNCK.J 

Rather  die  I  would,  and  determine 
As  thinketh  me  now,  stocked  in  prison 

In  wretchednesse,  in  filth,  and  in  vermine 
Capttfe  to  crueU  king  Agamemnon. 

Chaucer.    Troibis,  book  iv. 

If  thei  maye  not  vpon  the  peryll  of  theyr  soules,  wittingly  suflfer 
among  the  people  whom  they  haue  in  goueraaunce  ani  one  to  take 
awai  another's  horse,  how  mave  thei  without  eternal  damnation 
suffer  other  peple  and  specially  infidels,  to  come  in,  spoyle,  and 
robbe,  and  eaptiue  them  al. 

Sir  Thomas  Afore.    Worhes,  IbL  279. 

And  if  our  English  papists  doe  but  looke  into  Portugall,  against 
which  they  haue  no  pretence  of  religion,  how  the  nobiUtie  are 
put  to  death,  imprisoned,  their  rich  men  made  a  praye,  and  all 
sorts  of  people  captiued :  they  shall  finde  Uiat  the  obedience  euen 
of  the  Turk  is  easy  and  a  liliertie,  in  respect  of  the  slauerie  and 
tyrannic  of  Spaine. 

Hahbtyt.  Voyage,  ifc.  Sir  Bichard  OreenuiU. 

Lone,  that  liueth  and  raigheth  in  my  thought, 
Uiat  built  his  seat  within  my  eaptiue  brest. 

Clad  in  the  armes  wherin  with  me  he  fought. 
Oft  in  my  face  he  doth  his  banner  rest* 

Surrey.    The  Complaint  of  a  Louer  BebukeJ. 

And  departing  out  of  the  foresaid  haaen,  they  caried  two  of 
the  Prussian  ship-masters  with  thS,  as  their  captiues  vnto  an  haaen 
of  England  called  Sandwich. 

Hahluyt.  Voyage,  Biehard  II.  Prussian  Ambassador. 

Which  infidels  also  have  taken  hir,  (onr  saidshipp,)  and  al  the 
said  goodes  and  merchaundises,  with  the  residue  of  the  people 
being  in  her,  whom  they  have  and  detaigne  in  prison  and  cap^ 
tiuHy.       Strype.  Becords.  Henry  VIII.  To  Sir  Ed.  Poynyngs. 

I  beheld  a  face,  a  face  more  bright 
Then  glistering  Phcebus,  when 'the  fields  were  fir'd . 
Long  time  amax'd  rare  beautie  I  admir'd, 

Thebeames  reflecting  on  my  captiued  nif;ht 

Stirling.    Aurora,    Sonnet  2. 

Witnease  oar  too  much  memorable  shame. 
When  Cressy  battell  £stallv  was  strucke. 
And  all  our  princes  captiud  by  the  hand 
Of  that  black  name,  Edward,  black  Prince  of  Wales. 

Shahspeare.    Henry  V,  foL  76, 

Come,  sad  captiues,  leave  your  moans  . 

And  your  groans 
Under  Slon's  ruins  bury ; 
Tune  your  harps,  and  sing  us  lays 

In  the  praise 
Of  yonr  God  hnd  let's  be  merry. 

Domte,    Psalm  cncndL 
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Iff  self,  my  sepuldier,  a  moving  gnye, 

Buried,  yet  not  exempt 

By  priyiiedge  of  death  and  burial 

From  worst  of- other  evills,  pains  and  wrona^. 

But  made  hereby  obnoxious  more 

To  ail  the  miseries  of  life, 

life  in  captivity 

Among[^  inhuman  foes. 

Milton,     Samson  Agoniites,  1.  209 

With  that  he  gan  at  large  to  her  dilate 
The  whole  discourse  of  his  captiuance  sad. 
In  sort  as  ye  haue  heard  the  same  of  late. 

Spenser.     Faerie  Queene,  book  y.  St.  17. 

Alond  the  fairest  of  the  sex  complain 
Of  captives  lost,  and  loves  invok'd  in  vain  ; 
At  her  appearance  nil  their  glory  ends. 
And  not  a  star,  but  sets  when  she  ascends. 

Lansdowne.    Beauty  and  Law, 

The  lengthened  night  gave  length  of  misery 
Both  to  the  captive  lover  and  the  free ; 
For  Palamon  in  endless  prison  mourns. 
And  Arcite  forfeits  life  if  he  returns : 
The  banish'd  never  hopes  his  love  to  see ; 
Nor  hopes  the  captive  lord  his  liberty. 

Dryden,    Palamon  and  Arcite, 
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If  feelings,  void  of  art, 


CARA- 
BAYA. 


Rouse  the  quick  passions,  and  inflame  the  heart ; 
If  music,  sweetly  breathing  from  the  tongue, 
€^ptives  the  ear.  Bride  must  not  pass  unsung. 

ChurchiU.     The  Basciad, 

CA'PTURE,  r.^  Lat.  capture^  from  capio,  cap- 
Ca'pturb,  n.  >  tunts,  to  take.  The  verb,  to  capture, 
Cjlvto^,  J  now  of  so  common  use  in  public 

despatches,  and  in  our  Courts  of  law,  appears  to  be 

qaite  of  modem  origin. 
To  take>  sc.  as  a  prize^  as  a  prisoner. 

This  was  very  happy  for  him,  for  in  a  very  few  years,  being 
concerned  in  several  captures,  he  brought  home  with  him  an 
eiute  of  about  twelve  thousand  pounds.       Guardian,  No.  159. 

Which  is  agreeable  to  the  law  of  nations,  as  understood  in  the 
time  of  Grotins,  even  with  regard  to  captures  made  at  sea ;  which 
vereheld  to  be  the  property  of  the  captors  after  the  possession  of 
twenty-four  hours ;  though  the  modem  authorities  require,  that 
before  the  property  can  be  changed,  the  goods  must  have  been 
brought  into  port,  and  have  continued  a  night  intra  prmsidia,  in 
«  place  of  safe  custody,  so  that  all  hope  of  recovering  them  was 
loft  Blackstone,    Commentaries,  vol.  ii.  p.  401, 

CAPUA,  a  town  of  the  Kingdom  of  Naples,  in  Terra 
di  Lavoro,  situated  on  the  river  Voltumo,  about  fifteen 
miles  north  of  the  Capital.  It  stands  in  a  beautiful  and 
fertile  tract,  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  and  about  two 
miles  from  the  site  of  the  ancient  city.  Modem  Capua 
was  partly  built  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city, 
and  was  well  fortified  by  Vauban,  and  has  a  strong 
citadel,  with  a  royal  marine  academy  founded  in  1751. 
It  is  the  See  of  an  Archbishop,  and  has  a  Cathedral,  a 
Collegiate  church,  and  sixteen  others,  and  twelve  con- 
vents. On  the  site  of  the  old  tower,  the  rums  of  an 
amphitheatre  are  still  to  be  seen.  :  From  the  strength 
of  its  fortifications  and  position,  Capua  is  considered 
as  the  key  of  Naples  towards  the  north  j  but  it  was 
repeatedly  plundered  during  the  middle  ages.  A  de- 
tachment of  French  troops  occupied  it  in  1799,  but 
**kl  ^^^  forced  to  surrender  themselves  prisoners  to 
^y^Pf  men  commanded  by  Captain  Trowbridge  of 
the  British  Kovy.  Capua  was  greatly  damaged  by 
an  earthquake  in  laco,  and  now  contains  a  population 


^f  nearly  8000  individuals.  Latitude  41°  8'  north.  Ion-   CAPUA, 
gitude  14""  lO'  east. 

CAPUDAN  PACHA,  It.  capitano.  The  title  of  the 
high  Admiral  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  who  is  also 
Beghler  Beg,  (Governor  of  a  Province,)  as  commander 
of  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago.  Gallipoli  is  assigned 
to  him  as  a  residence. 

CAPURA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  Hexandria, 
order  Monogynia,  Generic  character :  calyx  none ; 
corolla  six-cleft  -,  stamens  within  the  tube  ;  stig^ma 
globose ;  germen  superior ;  seed-vessel  a  berry. 

One  species,  native  of  India. 

CAQUETA,  a  large  river  of  South  America,  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Quito,  which  at  first  runs  from  east  to 
west.  After  having  collected  the  waters  of  several  sub- 
ordinate streams  it  separates  into  two  branches,  one 
of  which  takes  the  name  of  Yapura,  and  joins  the 
Maranon  by  two  different  mouths,  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  each  other.  Tlie  other  main  branch  is 
also  divided  into  two  distinct  streams ;  the  one  takes  a 
north-east  course,  and  fiills  into  the  Orinoco,  and  the 
other  flows  south-east,  and  under  the  name  of  the 
Rio  Negro  joins  the  Amazons  at  Maranon  5  thus 
forming  a  communication  between  the  two  grand  rivers 
of  this  part  of  South  America.  This  fact  is  said  to  have 
been  first  discovered  by  some  Portuguese  adventurers 
in  1744,  who  passed  in  boats  from  the  Maranon  to  the 
Orinoco.  The  fact  was,  however,  by  many  persons, 
thought  to  admit  of  considerable  doubt,  tiU  it  was 
finaUy  set  at  rest  by  M.  Humboldt,  who  in  his  late 
researches  in  this  part  of  the  world,  actually  sailed 
from  the  one  river  to  the  other 

CAR,  n.       \     Ger.  karr ;    Sw.  karra ;    Fr.  char, 

Ca'rman,  n.  J  '*  Car,  cart,  chariot,  and  the  Lat.  carrus 
are  the  same  participle,  (viz.  of  the  A.  S.  cyran,  acyran, 
to  turn,  to  turn  about,  to  turn  backwards  and  forwards.) 
This  word  was  first  introduced  into  the  Roman  lan- 
guage by  CsBsar,  who  learned  it  in  his  wars  with  the 
Germans.  Vossius  mistakingly  supposes  it  derived 
from  ctimit."     Tooke,  ii.  190. 

O  thou  stroDg  builder  of  the  firmament. 

Who  placed 'st  Phcebus  in  his  fiery  err, 
And  for  the  planets  wisely  didst  invent 

Their  sundry  mansions,  that  they  should  not  jar. 

Drayton.     Pastorals,  Eclogue  1. 

He  eame  ever  in  the  rear-ward  of  the  fashion,  and  sung  those 
tunas  to  the  over-scutched  huswives  that  he  heard  the  carman 
whistle,  and  sware  they  were  his  fancies,  or  his  good-nights. 

Shaitpeare,    Henry  IF,  Second  Part,  \cX  iii.  sc.  1. 

O  bear  me  to  the  paths  of  fair  Pall-mall ' 
Safe  are  thy  pavements,  grateful  is  thy  smell ! 
At  distance  rolls  along  the  gilded  coach. 
Nor  sturdy  carmen  on  thy  walks  encroach. 

Gay,     Trivia,  book  ii. 

Behold,  where  Diyden's  less  presumptuous  car^ 
Wide  o'er  the  fields  of  glory  bear 
Two  coursers  of  ethereal  race 

With  necks  in  thunder  cloth'd,  and  long  resounding  pace. 

Gray,     The  Progress  of  Poesy,  iiU 

CARABAYA,  a  Province  of  Peru,  now  included  in 
the  United  Provinces  of  South  America,  and  bounded 
on  the  east  by  that  of  Larecaja.  It  also  borders  on  the 
Provinces  of  Canes,  Lampa,  and  Asangaro,  as  well  as 
on  the  territory  of  the  Indians.  Its  greatest  length, 
which  is  from  east  to  west,  has  been  stated  at  150 
miles,  and  from  north  to  south  at  120.  The  country 
is  mountainous,  and  the  climate  in  many  places  cold^ 
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CARA*    but  some  of  the  rallies  are  safficiently  mild  to  yield 

BAYA.    both  grain  and  fruit,  bh  well  as  to  supply  good  past- 

CARaCK   ^^S^'    There  are  likewise  mines  of  gold  and  sUv^r 

among  the  mountains.   The  Capital  of  the  Province  is 

Carabaya,  sometimes  called  St.  Juan  de  I'Oro. 

CARABICI^  in  Zoology,  a  family  of  insects^  of  the 
order  Coleoptera,  containing  nearly  thirty  genera. 
CA^RABINE,  or  1      Fr.  carcAin ;  It.  caralano ;  Ger. 
CA^asiNB.  J  karbiner.     Propria  est  interfectof, 

and  is  derived  from  the  ancient  Saxon  word>  cearfan, 
interficere,  Wachter.  In  A.  S.  ceatfan,  ceorfan,  aceorfan, 
to  canre^  to  cut^  to  cut  to  pieces^  to  slay,  to  kill. 


RAITBS 


What  though  the  German  drum 


Bellow  for  freedom  and  revenge  ?  the  noisie 
Concerns  not  us,  nor  should  divert  our  joys ; 
Nor  ought  the  thunder  of  their  carabhis 
Drown  the  sweet  airs  of  our  tun'd  violins. 
Carew,  In  answer  to  a  Letter  on  the  Death  of  the  King  of  Sweden, 

I,  hearing  him  give  good  words^  thought  he  proposed  to  render 
himself  to  mc }  and  therefore  stopped  mj  horse,  that  I  might  hear 
him  more  distinctly  i  but  he,  instead  of  that,  made  ready  his 
carabine  to  fire  at  me.  Ludlow,    Memoirs,  v.  1.  p.  132. 

The  Cababins  is  a  fire-arm  used  by  cavalry,  smaller 
in  the  bore,  and  shorter  in  the  barrel  than  a  musket. 
It  was  also  called  a  petronel,  and  the  regiments  which 
used  it  were  named  Carabineers. 

CARABUS,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  insects,  of  the 
order  Coleoptera,  family  CarabicL  Generic  character : 
antennae  filiform,  rather  longer  than  the  thorax ;  man- 
dibles large,  strong,  the  upper  portion  without  teeth ; 
maxillfle  regularly  and  gradually  arched  $  labium  short ; 
body  elongate,  oval ;  head  rather  broad  -,  thorax 
equared ;  abdomen  large,  oval. 

Lamarck  unites  the  two  genera  Carabus  and  Calo^ 
joma  under  the  former  name,  making  two  divisions  of 
one  genus.  But  there  are  sufficient  distinctions  to 
warrant  the  separation  which  Latreille  has  adopted, 
into  two  distinct  genera.  Their  habits  differ  in  some 
respects.  The  Calotomata  for  instance  live  principally 
on  trees,  on  which  they  run  about  seeking  for  laFvsB, 
on  which  they  feed  j  whilst  the  Carabi  live  very  ge- 
nerally on  the  ground.  The  latter  have  regularly  arched 
maxillae,  by  which  they  may  be  instantly  distinguished 
from  the  Calosomata,  which  have  them  abruptly  bent 
at  an  angle* 

The  Carabi  are  generally  found  concealed  under 
stones,  or  amongst  the  moss  at  the  foot  of  trees ; 
though  some  species  seldom  lie  hid,  but  are  seen  run* 
ning  about  in  the  open  day  in  the  roads  and  fields, 
and  others  never  leave  the  recesses  of  forests.  They 
all  run  with  great  rapidity.  Their  food  is  entirely 
animal,  consisting  principally  of  the  Larvss  of  various 
insects,  though  they  sometimes  even  devour  each 
other.  They  have  the  property,  in  common  with  most 
of  their  congeners,  of  emitting  from  the  mouth  when 
handled  a  quantity  of  dark  coloured  acrid  fluid,  which 
excites  considerable  irritation  on  the  skin,  and  is  of 
an  intensely  acrid  taste.  Some  physicians  on  the  con- 
tinent have  employed  these  insects  in  medicine,  but  it 
does  not  appear  with  any  beneficial  effect.  The  colours 
of  the  elytra,  &c.  are  often  exceedingly  brilliant^  and 
the  lustre,  in  most  of  the  species,  is  metallic. 

Carabus  auratus,  Fab.  is  the  type  of  the  genus.  There 
are  several  very  pretty  British  species. 

CARACK,  n.  Menage,  caracca.  Carabus,  carahkus^ 
carabica,  caraca,  caracca;  carabus,  parva  scapha,  ex 
timint  facta.   You  may  derive  caralfus,  (says  Vossius,) 


a  gravitate  capitis,  a  Kapa  ei  fiapv9.   Skinner^  perhaps^  CARACl 
from  the  Lat.  carrus;  q.  d.  carrus  marinus. 

And  now  hath  Sathanas,  sayth  he,  a  tayl 
Broder  tlian  a  earrihe  in  the  sayl. 

Chaucer,     The  Sompnouret  Pro,  t.  7270. 

And  had  prepared  in  certayne  portes,  such  a  nombre  of  vessels, 
shyppes,  careckes,  and  galyes,  suffycient  to  passe  ouer  U.m.  men 
of  armes,  with  all  their  purueaunccs. 

Froissart.     Cronycle,  y.  i.  ch.  xzyiL 

The  other,  [ship]  wherein  C.  CsBfar  had  transported  the  second 
obeliske  into  the  riyer,  after  it  had  been  kept  safe  for  certain 
yeares  together  to  be  aeeoe,  (for  that  it  was  the  most  admirable 
carrick  that  ever  had  been  knowne  to  flote  upon  the  sea,)  Claa* 
dius  Caesar  late  Emperour  of  Rome,  caused  it  to  be  brought  to 
Ostia,  where,  for  the  safetie  and  securitie  of  the  haven,  he  sunk 
it,  and  thereupon  as  a  sure  foundation,  hee  raised  certaine  piles 
or  bastions,  like  turrets  or  skonces,  with  the  sand  of  Puteoli. 

Holland,     Plinie,  U.  fol.  575. 

The  fire  refuses  not,  as  well  to  warm  the  beggar  as  the  prince  % 
the  water  bears  as  well  the  carrick  as  the  cork. 

FeUhmm,    Besoive,  75. 

CARACOL,  Span,  caracolear,  to  wind  round  j  from 
Caracol,  the  (winding)  shell  of  a  snail  ^  in  the  Manege 
signifies  a  half  turn. 

CARACORES,  light  vessels  used  by  the  natives  of 
Borneo  and  islands  adjacent,  and  by  the  Dutch  as 
guarda  costas  in  those  latitudes.  They  are  high  at  each 
end,  and  chiefly  navigated  with  paddles,  to  use  which 
the  boatmen  sit  both  wichin  and  without  board  on 
narrow  platforms  of  reeds,  supported  by  bars  rigged 
out  across  the  vessel. 

They  have  triple  sheets  of  bamboo  supported  by 
shrouds  instead  of  a  mast,  and  on  these  is  hoisted  an 
oblong  sail,  bent  to  a  sort  of  bamboo  yard  at  the  head^ 
and  to  a  boom  at  the  foot.  The  sail  is  rolled  or  furled 
up  by  means  of  a  winch  at  the  end  of  the  boom. 

CARACT,  or  Carat,  derived  by  Bruce  from  the  bean 
of  the  kuara  tree,  which  is  so  called,  (Appendix  to 
Travels,  p.  66,)  by  Kennet  from^ carccte,  a  weight  for 
any  purpose,  and  only  latterly  appropriated  to  gold  and 
diamonds.  Carat,  as  used  for  precious  stones,  is  -rhr  of 
a  troy  oz.  =  about  3f  gr.  troy.  It  is  divided  as  low  as 
a  thirty-second  part.  As  used  to  estimate  the  fineness 
of  gold,  it  is  an  imaginary  weight.  The  mass,  be  it 
what  it  may,  is  divided  into  ^4  equal  parts  called  Carats^ 
and  the  purity  of  it  is  represented  by  the  number  of 
those  which  are  of  pure  gold.  The  standard  gold  of 
England  is  of  «3  Carats  ;  that  is  containing  44>  or  iltli 
of  pure  gold.  The  Carat  is  divided  into  four  grains, 
each  called  a  sixteenth  ;  this  sixteenth  is  subdivided 
into  two  eighths,  and  these  eighths  again  into  two 
sixteenths.  No  gold  can  ever  be  brought  to  such  purity 
as  not  to  contain  at  least  one  grain  (J  of  a  Carat)  of 
alloy  J  and  this  in  the  language  of  the  Mint  is  called 
pure  as  far  as  the  first  sixteenth  of  the  second  eighth. 
Two  troy  grains  make  a  Carat  grain.  Carat  fine  is  the 
twenty-fourth  part  of  the  goodness  of  a  piece  of  pure 
gold.  Carat  price  is  the  twenty-fourth  part  of  the  value 
of  an  oz.  or  mark  of  the  same.  Carat  weight  is  the 
twenty-fourth  part  of  the  weight  of  an  oz.  or  mark  of 

the  same. 

CARAITES,  or  Earaitbs,  (from  C3i»Mnp,  kabaim, 
that  is  Scripturists,)  a  small  Jewish  sect,  so  denomi- 
nated from  their  adhering  closely  to  the  text  and  letter 
of  the  Scriptures,  in  opposition  to  the  Rabbins,  who 
add  to  the  written  law  all  the  traditions  of  the  Tal- 

muds,  the  Cabbala,  &c.  1.1    ,^ 

The  origin  of  this  sect  is  involved  i»  considerable  History, 
obscurity.    The  Canutes  th««eclves  assert,  that  the 
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U'  genuine  succession  of  tlie  Jewish  ChwcYi  Y^ft*  .^^en 
R^ntS.  preserved  only  among  them  j  and  they  have  prO^Uced 
'a  catalogue  of  their  doctors,  whom  they  affirm  t^  kave 
flourished  in  an  uninterrupted  series,  from  Ezra  the 
inspired  scribe.  Rejecting  these  pretensions,  some 
learned  men  have  referred  their  origin  to  the  time 
at  which  the  traditional  or  oral  law  was  introduced^ 
together  with  cabbalistic  interpretations  of  the  written 
law,  about  one  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era; 
and  they  think^  that  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that 
these  traditions  and  interpretations  were  opposed  by  a 
numerous  body,  who  maintained  the  sufficiency  of  the 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  alone,  in  its  literal 
sense,  and  became  a  distinct  sect  under  the  name  of 
Caraites.  Others  again  are  of  opinion,  that  this  sect 
was  not  formed  before  the  completion  of  the  Baby- 
looish  Talmud,  that  is,  soon  after  the  sixth  century^ 
or  at  the  earliest  not  till  after  the  publication  of  the 
Misna,  which  was  completed  in  the  former  part  of  the 
third  century.  But,  whatever  may  h^ve  been  the  true 
period  of  their  origin,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  they 
have  subsbted  for  many  centuries.  Two  of  their  doc- 
tors, who  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  eighth 
century,  and  who  declared  openly  for  the  written  word 
of  God  \x>  the  utter  exclusion  of  all  traditions,  seem  to 
have  been  regarded  by  the  Rabbinists  as  most  formid- 
able opponents;  and  they  have  transmitted  their 
names  to  posterity  as  ''Aoan  the  wicked  and  his  son 
Saul,"  not  forgetting  to  add  execrations  of  their 
memory. 

The  Rabbinists  charge  the  Caraites  with  most  of  the 
errors  of  the  Sadducees ;  such  as  denying  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  and  the  existence  of  spirits.    The 
Caraites,however,discla]m  these  accusations,and  assert 
the  purity  of  their  faith,  and  their  particular  sense  of 
those  articles  j  and  they  all  with  one  consent  receive 
and  acknowledge  these  ten  fundamental  articles  :  viz. 
1.  That  all  material  existences,  the  worlds,  and  all 
that  are  in  them,  are  created ;  «.  That  the  Creator  of 
these  things  is  himself  uncreated ;  3.  That  there  is  no 
similitude  of  him,  but  that  he  is  in  every  respect  one 
alone ;  4.  That  Moses  was  sent  by  him  5  5.  That  with 
and  by  Moses  he  sent  his  perfect  law  j  6.  That  the 
nithful  are  bound  to  know  the  language  of  the  law 
and  its  exposition  ^  that  is,  the  Scripture  and  its  inter- 
pretation ;  7.  That  God  guided  the  other  prophets  by 
the  prophetic  spirit  5  8.  That  God  will  restore  the 
children  of  men.  to  life  at  the  day  of  judgment  ^  9. 
That  he  will  render  to  every  man  according  to  his  ways 
and  the  fruits  of  his  deeds ;   10.  That  God  has  not  re- 
jected his  people  in  captivity,  even  while  under  his 
chastisements ;  but  it  is  proper  that  even  every  day 
they  should  receive  their  salvation  by  Messiah  the  son 
of  David. 

In  common  with  other  Jews,  the  Caraites  deny  that 
we  Messiah,  who,  they  expect,  will  be  a  temporal 
king,  ifl  come;  and,  professing  to  believe  that  his 
advent  has  been  delayed,  they  discourage  all  calcula- 
tions respecting  the  time  of  his  appearance.  But  they 
reject  all  books  not  in  the  old  Canon  of  the  Jews ; 
and  they  require  an  implicit  faith  in  holy  Scripture, 
Without  examining  whether  any  article  of  the  law  be 
tnie  or  false.  They  also  differ  from  the  other  Jews  in 
wiotts  partici:dars  respecting  the  feasts  of  Passover, 
Pentecost,  ^d  Tabernacles;  they  reject  the  Rabbinical 
calendar,  and  ccM»rate  the  feast  of  new  moon,  only 


^Ken  they  can  see  ki   They  have  neither  Tephillin  nor       CA- 
phylacteries,  nor  Mezuzoth  nor  schedules  for  door-   RAIIM. 
posts ;  contending  that  the  passages  of  Scripture^  in    (^^oT  w. 
which  the  Rabbles  suppose  these  things  to  be  enjoined,     NASA.' 
require  a  figurative  interpretation.   They  considerably 
extend  the  degrees  of  affinity,  within  which  marriage 
is  prohibited ;   and  they  admit  of  divorce,  but  not  on 
the  slight  and  frivolous  grounds   allowed  by  their 
Talmudical  brethren. 

The  Cfliraites  have  at  no  time  been  numerous.  About  Namben 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  -century.  Dr.  Prideaux  ?°^  ^***" 
computed  them  to  be  4430 ;  and  they  are  at  present  ^^^^'^ 
so  inconsiderable  in  point  of  numbers,  that  they  per- 
haps do  not  equal  the  number  of  Rabbinical  Jews  in 
London  only.    They  are  chiefly  found  at  Damascus, 
Constantinople,  and  Cairo,  and  in  Persia,  Lithuania, 
and  the  Crimea.    In  this  last  mentioned  coimtry,  the 
late  learned  traveller.  Dr.  £.  D.Clarke,  found  a  colony 
of  Caraites  settled  at  Dschoufoutkal^,  an  ancient  for- 
tress, originally  constructed  by  the  Genoese  upon  a 
very  lofty  precipice,  where  they  dwell  in  the  full 
enjoyment  and  exercise  of  their  ancient  customs  and 
pecidiarities.     These  Caraites,  (he  states,)  deem  it  to 
be  an  act  of  piety  to  copy  the  Bible,  or  copious  com- 
mentaries upon  its  text,  once  in  their  lives.    All  their 
manuscript  copies  of  the  Old  Testament  begin  with 
the  book  of  Joshua;  even  the  most  ancient  did  not 
contain  the  Pentateuch.    This  is  kept  apart,  not  in 
manuscript,  but  in  a  printed  version,  for  the  use  of  the 
schools.     In  their  synagogues,  with  the  exception  of 
the  books  of  Moses,  every  thing  was  in  manuscript. 
The  reason  assigned  to  Dr.  Clarke  for  the  omission  of 
the  books  of  the  Pentateuch  in  their  manuscript  copies 
was,  that  the  Pentateuch,  being  in  constant  use  fop  the 
instruction  of  their  children,  was  reserved  apart,  that 
the  whole  volume  might  not  be  liable  to  the  injuries 
it  would  thereby  sustain. 

The  character  of  the  Caraite  Jews  is  directly  oppo^  Character 
site  to  that  generally  attributed  to  the  Jews  in  other  <u^d  cus- 
countries,  being  altogether  without  reproach.    Their  *°""** 
honesty  is  proverbial  in  the  Crimea ;  and  the  word  of 
a  Caraite  is  considered  equal  to  a  bond.    Almost  all  of 
them  are  engaged  in  trade  or  manufacture.     They  ob- 
serve their  fasts  with  the  most  scrupulous  rigour,  ab- 
staining even  from  snuff  and  from  smoking  for  twenty- 
four  hours  together.    They  also  observe  extraordinary 
care  in  the  education  of  their  children,  who  are  pub* 
licly  Instructed  in  the  synagogues.  (Basnage's  History 
of  the  Jews,  book  ii.  ch.  8,  9 ;  Enfield's  History  of  Phi* 
losophy,  book  iv.  ch.  i. ;  Prideaux's  Connection  of  the 
History  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  vol.  ii.  part  ii. 
book  v.  sub  anno  107,  sec.  3  •  Allen's  Modern  Judaism, 
ch.  25,  in  which  the  causes  of  the  Caraites*  dissent 
from  the  Rabbinists  are  given  at  length  in  the  words 
of  one  of  the  Caraitish  doctors ;  Dr.  E.  D.  Clarke's 
Travels  in  various  Countries  of  Europe,  8rc,  part  i.  vol.  ii. 
ch.  4,  8vo.  ed.) 

CARAMNASA,  (Carma-nas6,  Destroyer  of  pious 
deeds,)  a  small  winding  stream  rising  in  the  mountains 
near  Bijaygar'h,  (lat.  24^  37'  N.,  long.  S3?  1</  E.)  and 
falling  into  the  Ganges  near  Baskar,  (Buxar,)  lat.  25^ 
35'  N.,  long.  84°  40r  E.  forms  the  boundary  between 
the  Provinces  of  Bahdr  and  Allah-dblLd.  Its  waters  are 
supposed  to  destroy  the  efficacy  of  all  acts  of  piety; 
and  all  Hlndbs,  except  the  inhabitants  of  its  banks,  are 
strictly  prohibited  from  suffering  themselves  to  be 
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CARAM-  polluted  by  the  touch  of  this  unhallowed  stream. 
NASA.     Perhaps  it  was  the  Commenases  of  Arrian. 

Hamilton's  Hindostan,  i.  295. 

CAR<\NGA>  a  District  or  subdivision  of  the  United 
Provinces  of  South  America^  in  that  part  which  for- 
merly belonged  to  Alto  or  Upper  Peru.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  Province  of  Pacages,  east  by 
Paria^  south  by  Lipes,  and  west  by  Arica.  It  is  about 
120  miles  in  its  greatest  extent,  and  is  situated  nearly 
150  miles  west  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata.  Its  climate  is 
cold,  but  the  pastures  feed  a  good  number  of  cattle^ 
and  the  mountains  contain  mines  of  silver. 

CA'RAVAN,  n.l      A  Persian  and  Turkish   word. 

Cara^vansary.  /The  Turks  pronounce  it  kervan, 
and  it  signifies  a  number  of  persons  assembled  to  jour- 
ney together.  Caravansera, — ^from  kervan,  and  serai,  a 
house  5  a  house  at  which  caravans  sojourn.  Menage. 

Sir.  What  ill  chance  hath  broug^ht  the  to  this  place, 
So  far  from  path  or  road  of  men,  who  pass 
In  troop  or  caravan,  for  single  none 
Durst  ever,  who  return'd,  and  dropt  not  here 
His  carcass,  pin'd  with  hunger  and  with  drought  ? 

MilioH,     Paradise  Regained,  book  i.  1. 323. 

Ah  sir,  said  the  Denrise,  a  house,  that  changes  its  inhabitants 
10  often,  and  receives  such  perpetual  succession  of  gpiests,  is  not 
a  palace  but  a  caravanMory,  Spectator,  No.  289. 


-The  wealthy  marts 


Of  Ormus  and  Gombroon,  whose  streets  are  oft 

With  caravans  and  tawny  merchants  throng*d, 

From  neighbouring  provinces  and  realmes  ^ar. 

Dyer,     The  Fleece,  book  iv. 

Obadiah,  the  son  Abensina,  left  the  caravansara  early  in  the 
morning,  and  pursued  his  journey  through  the  plains  of  lodostan. 

JoAnion,    RambUr,  No.  65. 

The  word  Caravan,  derived  from  the  compound 
term  cdr-revdn,  (travelling  merchandise,)  and  adopted, 
with  a  slight  alteration  (AraJfrun)  by  the  Arabs  at  an 
early  period,  signifies  a  body  of  merchants  travel- 
ling in  company  for  their  mutual  assistance  and  protec- 
tion. The  difficulty  and  insecurity  of  the  roads  in  Asia 
and  Africa  have  compelled  the  traders  to  use  this 
mode  of  conveying  their  goods  from  one  country  to 
another;  and  the  intercourse  between  the  larger 
commercial  towns  is  thus  carried  on  with  a  consider- 
able degree  of  regularity.  In  Africa  these  assemblages 
are  commonly  termed  kdfilah,  (spelt  coffa  by  some 
writers,)  and  when  consisting  of  very  large  bodies, 
increasing  as  they  proceed,  akahas  (ddkabah,  llkabd, 
or  dcabd  ?)  Each  has  its  guide  or  khahir,  who  regulates 
the  hours  of  travelling,  superintends  the  whole,  and 
claims  a  small  gratuity  from  each  of  the  travellers  at 
the  end  of  the  journey.  In  the  Sahrd  or  Great  African 
Desert,  they  are  accompanied  by  a  stata  or  guard, 
appointed  by  the  Sheikhs  of  the  Arab  tribes  through 
whose  territory  they  are  passing,  Idrisf,  in  that  part 
of  his  Geography  which  was  first  published  a  short 
time  ago,  gives  the  following  account  of  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Caravans  in  the  Great  African  Desert, 
and  as  the  mode  of  travelling  through  those  "  seas 
of  sand'*  has  not  undergone  any  change,  his  account  is 
perfectly  applicable  to  the  customs  of  the  present  day. 
"  Autumn  is  the  season,"  he  says,  "  in  which  travellers 
cross  the  deserts  of  NCser,  (called  Hahar  in  the  maps,) 
and  the  mode  of  travelling  through  it  is  this :  as  soon 
as  it  is  daylight  they  load  their  camels,  and  march 
forwards  till  the  sun  has  ris^n  and  diffused  its  light 


through  the  air,  and  the  heat  has  become  oppressive.    CAR  A' 

They  then  make  their  camels  kneel  down  to  be  un-      VA^^ 

loaded  ',   and  spread  out  awnings  as  a  protection  for 

themselves  against  the  intolerable  heat  and  mid-day 

scorching  wind,  {semilm.)  They  remain,  thus  sheltered, 

till  the  afternoon,  (al-dsr;)  and  when  the  sun  begins  to 

decline  towards  the  west,  they  set  out  again  on  their 

journey,  continuing  their  march  during  the  remainder 

of  the  day,  till  the  commencement  of  twilight,  (al-dta^ 

mah,)     At  that  hour  they  unload  again,  wherever  they 

chance  to  be,  and  pitching  their  tents  for  the  nighty 

remain  their  until  the  following  morning  dawns.  Thus 

do  the  merchants  who  visit  the  Negro  countries  (es^ 

sdddn)  travel ;  and  from  these  rules  they  never  swerve ; 

for  the  violence  of  the  summer  heats  is  such,  and  the 

soil  (itself)  becomes  so  excessively  hot,  that  no  one 

who  exposed  himself  at  noon  could  survive  ;  so  that 

it  is  absolutely  necessary  to   travel  in  the  manner 

described  above." 

Jackson's  Account  of  Morocco,  p.  237  5  Browne's 
Travels,  ch.xviii.;  lijenneW, in Philotfvphical  Transactions, 
Ixxxi.  129  5  Russel's  History  of  Aleppo ;  De  Maillot's 
Descrvpt,  de  VEgypte,  Paris,  1740  ;  Pococke's  Descrip^ 
turn  of  the  East,  i.  188  ;  L&panouse  on  the  Caravans  to 
Ddr-Fur  and  Senniir  in  M6noirei  sur  VEgypte,  iv.  77, 
89 ;  and  Frank  sur  le  Commerce  des  Negres;  Ibid,  125  ;^ 
Idrlsfs  Africa,  in  Annals  of  Oriental  Literature,  part  iii. 
p.  491. 

''Caravan-serais,**  says  Chardin,  whose  descriptions 
are  excellent,  "are  large  square   buildings,  generally 
about  twenty  feet  high,  with  rows  of  chambers  all 
in  the  same  line,  like  the  cells  in  a  convent ;  they  are 
raised  four  or  five  feet  above  the  ground,  seldom 
more  than  eight  feet  square,  are  arched  and  have  no 
windows,    so    that    the   light    is   admitted  only    by 
the  door.   Each  chamber  opens  into  a  small  vestibule 
of  the  same  width,  and   four  or  five  feet  in  depth, 
open  in  front,  and  having  a  small  fire-place  on  one 
side,  the  covering  of  which  is  shaped  like  a  dome. 
These    apartments  all    open   upon    a  corridore     of 
the  same  heighth  and  depth.     The  Persians  call  these 
corridores  mdh-tdb,  (moonlight.)    Behind  the  cham- 
bers, all  round   the   building,   are  stables,   forming-, 
as  it  were,  streets,   and   opening  on  each  side   inta 
lofty  porticoes  deeper  than  the  galleries   within  the 
building;   at  intervals  of  ten  feet  small    fire-places 
are  formed  in  the  walls ;  here  the  servants  lodge  and 
dress  the  victuals  in  bad  weather,  for  in  fine  weather 
they  do  this  in  the  gallery  before  the  chambers,   and 
the  horses  are  picketed  in  the  court  outside  of  the 
corridore,  each  before  his  masters  apartment.    The 
centre  of  the  court  is  generally  occupied  by  a  large 
basin  of  spring  water,  or  by  a  square  or  hexagonal 
platform,  six  or  eight  feet  high,  and  twenty  or  thirty 
in  diameter.    This  is  also  called  by  the  Persians  wrf/k- 
tdb.    These  C&ravdn-ser&is  have  terraced  roofe.    They 
are  entered  by  a  portico,  with  shops  on  each  side, 
where  the  most  necessary  articles  of  food  are  sold. 
This  entrance  is  of  the  same  height  as  the  building*, 
and  is  closed  by  lofty  gates,  of  which  the  lintels  are 
of  timber  and  all  of  one  piece.     Some  C6ravdn-serfii» 
have    only  one   row    of    chambers,  opening  into  & 
balcony  round  the  court. 

"These  cells  are  quite  empty ;  every  one  on  entering^ 
fixes  himself  where  he  likes,  remains  as  long  as  he 
pleases,  and  gives  a  trifle,  if  he  thinks  fit*  to  tHe 
servant  gf  the  warden  |  for  nothing  i«  demanded,  as 
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an  these  buildings  are  charitable  foundations.  The 
warden  usually  supplies  the  traveller  with  the  com- 
monest necessaries  of  life,  and  provender  for  his  cattle, 
and  this  he  must  pay  for,  as  nothing  but  a  lodging  is, 
*  in  general,  provided  by  the  foundation.  Butcher's 
^  meat,  if  required,  must  be  got  from  the  neighbouring 

villages. 

"  The  Cdravlm-serfifs  in  towns  arc  of  two  kinds ;  those 
for  travellers  and  pilgrims,  where  a  lodging  is  fur- 
nished gratis,  and  those  for  traders,  which  are  usually 
handsomer  and  more  convenient,  and  have  doors  to  the 
apartments,  which  are  well  secured  j  but,  as  they  are 
commonly  occupied  by  merchants,  a  small  charge  is 
made  for  each  chamber,  usually  not  more  than  a  half- 
penny or  a  penny  a  day  ;  but  there  is  also  a  droit  of 
entry  which  is  more  considerable,  and  a  duty  on  what- 
ever is  sold  in  the  Cdravdn-serdjf,  so  much  per  bale, 
more  or  less,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  merchan- 
dise. The  droit  of  entry  is  called  ser-colphe  (ser-koj) 
le.  the  padlock.  These  Cdravto-serius  belong  either 
to  Government  or  to  private  individuals,  and  each  is 
appropriated  to  some  particular  country,  or  to  the, 
d^ersin  some  particular  kind  of  merchandise.'* 

These  buildings  have  different  names  in  different 
parts  of  the  east.  In  Turkey  they  are  commonly  called 
Khdn;  in  Persia  Cdrvdn-terdt ;  in  Tatary  and  India 
simply  Serdi,  by  the  Musulm&ns  ;  but  foundations  of 
the  same  kind  are  named  by  the  Hindtis  D*harm*$dld, 
(an  alms-house  ;)  and  Chaudhari,  (vulgarly  choultry,) 
or  Balam  in  the  Carndtic;  and  Fondak  among  the 
Moors  in  Barbary ;  Wuccdl  or  Occdl  is  the  name  by 
which  they  are  called  at  Cairo.  The  erection  of  them 
is  considered  as  a  meritorious  act  by  Hindiis,  as  well 
as  by  Musulmdiis,  though  more  so  by  the  latter  than  by 
the  former.  In  Turkey  it  seems  that  none  but  fiivoured 
subjects  are  allowed  to  erect  these  pious  edifices. 

Voyages  de  Chardin  (Ed.  de  Langl^,)  ii.  142  ;  Mo- 
rier*s  Journey  through  Persia,  p.  131. 

CA'RAVEL,orl      Fr.  caravelle;   It.  earavellas  Sp. 

Ca'rvel.  /  caravela.    Menage  says  from  cara- 

hus,  caraba,  carava,  caravella,  caravel. 

The  same  as  Carack,  q.  v. 

Bot  sat  in  propir  persoan,  and  naae  vthir, 
To  stere  his  camel,  and  to  reule  the  radder. 

Douglaa,  Eneadoi,  book  X,  fol.  322. 

The  neat  day  being  the  10th  of  May  in  the  morning,  there 
were  come  to  aide  the  said  Portugals,  foure  great  armadai  or 
ecrauab  more  which  made  seuen,  of  which  4,  three  of  them 
were  at  the  least  100  tunnes  a  piece,  and  another  not  so  bigge, 
but  all  weU  appointed  and  full  of  men. 

HakUtyl,  VoyagCy  ^c.  M.  George  Fenner, 

IsAB.  Who  I  ?  I  thank  you,  I  am  as  haste  ordain*d  me,  afhing 
slabber'd,  my  sister  is  a  goodly  portly  lady,  a  woman  of  a  pre- 
sence, she  spreads  sattens,  as  the  king's  ships  do  canvas  every 
where,  she  may  spare  me  her  misen,  and  her  bonnets,  strike  her 
main  petticoat,  and  yet  out  saU  me.    I  am  a  carvel  to  her. 

JBetntmont  and  Fletcher.    WU  without  Money,  act  i.  sc*  1 . 

CARBON.  A  substance  which,  according  to  the 
present  views  of  Chemistry,  is  considered  elementary, 
though  some  suspicions  exist  that  its  real  nature  re- 
mains at  present  undiscovered.  Two  substances,  widely 
differing  in  appearance,  seem  to  contain  it  in  a  state 
of  almost  equal  purity.  In  the  first,  the  diamond,  it 
is  crystallized  and  generally  transparent ;  while  in 
common  charcoal,  produced  by  the  incineration  of 
animal  and  vegetable  substances,  it  exists  (as  is  at 
present  thoag;ht)  equally  pure,  is  never  crystallized, 
never  transparent,  >%vy  iiorous,  and  apparently  of  an 
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intense  black  colour  $  but  if  in  a  state  of  minute  di-  CARBON, 
vision  and  suspended  in  water,  the  colour  appears  deep      ^71 

blue.  BUNCLE. 

CARBON A'DO,  r.  1      Ft.  carhonade ;  It,  carbonata  ^ 

Carbona'do,  n.       J  from  the  Lat.  carbo,  onis,  a  coal. 

Ft.  .carbonade ;    "  u  rasher  on  the  coals;  also  a 

slash  over  the  fiice,  which  fetcheth  the  flesh  with  it." 

Cotgrave. 

To  carbonado,  is,  to  chop,  cut,  ^lice,  or  slash)  as 
meat  chopt  or  cut  for  cooking  upon  the  coals. 

Draw  you  rogue,  or  He  so  carbonado  your  flanks,  draw  you 
rascall,  come  your  waies.  Shaktpeare.  Lear,  fol.  292* 

An  hundred  thousand  Turks,  it  is  no  vaunt, 
Assail'd  him  ;    every  one  a  termagaunt : 
But  what  did  he,  then  !  with  his  keen«edged  spear. 
He  cut  and  carbonaded  them  :  here  and  there 
Lay  legs  and  arms. 

Mastinger.      The  Picture,  act  ii.  sc.  1. 

Has  he  bespoke,  what  will  he  hare  a  hrace. 
Or  but  one  partridge,  or  a  short-legged  hen. 
Dainty ly  carbofMdo*eL 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  Love'e  Pilgrimage,  act  i.  sc  1. 

He  was  too  hard  for  him  directly,  to  say  the  troth  o'nt  before 
Corioles,  he  scotcht  him,  and  notcht  him  like  a  carbonado, 

Shahtpeare."  Coriolanus,  fol.  23. 

CiMB.  Hunger  shall  force  thee  to  cut  off  the  brawns 

From  thy  arms  and  thighs ;  then  broil  them  on  the  coalf 
For  carbonadoes, 

MoMtinger.    The  Bondman,  act  ilL  sc.  3. 

They  make  a  general  sally,  and  attack  all  tiiat  are  so  unfor- 
tunate as  to  walk  the  streets  through  which  they  patroll.  Some 
are  knocked  down,  others  stabbed,  others  cut  anid  carbonadoed^ 

Spectator,  No.  324. 

CARBONATE,  in  Chemistry,  is  a  compound  of 
Carbonic  acid  with  a  salifiable  base.  That  which  is 
formed  of  one  prime  of  acid  and  one  of  base  is  called 
Carbonate ,-  two  of  the  acid  and  one  of  the  base  is 
Bicarbonate. 

CARBONIC  ACID,  in  Mineralogy,  is  known  to  occur 
naturally  in  a  gaseous  state,  but  in  only  a  few  places. 
The  most  remarkable  of  these  is  the  Grotto  del  Cane 
near  Naples,  vtrhere  it  forms  a  thin  stratum  on  the 
sur&ce  of  the  ground  about  eight  inches  in  depth. 
This  gas,  on  being  inhaled,  very  speedily  destroys 
life  i  and  its  deleterious  effects  on  the  animal  frame 
are  frequently  exhibited  in  the  grotto  here  alluded  to, 
by  placing  dogs  or  smaller  animals  within  its  influence. 
The  combustion  of  charcoal  produces  this  gas,  and  it 
is  also  copiously  evolved  by  fermenting  liquors  5  and 
being  heavier  than  atmospheric  air  at  the  same  tem« 
perature,  it  will  occupy  the  lowest  station  in  room$ 
where  it  is  confined,  and  may  hence  be  fatal  to  persons 
reposing  near  the  floor  in  such  situations.  It  is  also 
expelled  in  considerable  quantity  from  lime  while 
burning,  which  renders  it  highly  dangerous  to  lie 
down  on  the  edge  of  a  lime-kUn.  One  property  of  this 
substance  is  to  prevent  the  putrefactive  fermentation 
from  taking  place  in  animal  substances,  and  to  check 
its  promss  if  it  has  already  commenced.  It  is  found, 
not  unfrequently,  in  mineral  waters,  of  which  those  at 
Spa  and  Pyrmont  are  examples. 

CA'RBUNCLE,  n.  1      Fc.  carbuncle ;  It.  carboncolo; 

Ca/aBUNCLBD,'  adj.  J  Sp.  cdrbohcol ;  Dutch,  karbunc' 
kel ;  lAt.  carbunculus,  diminutive  of  carbo,  onu,  a  coal^ 
quod  sU  ignitus  ut  carbo. 

Carbunculus,  by  Pliny,  is  applied  to  a  disease  that 
singes  and  bums  the  eilets  of  the  burgeons  or  buds ; 
he  also  speaks  of  "  the  bote  earthy  called  Carbunculug. 
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CAR-     which  need  to  burn  the  corne  Boi^nt  thereupon." 
BUNGLE.  Holland. 

A  Carbuncle  is  a  name  given  to  a  certain  preciooa 
stone ;  and  also  to  certain  bumii^  spots  or  tumours 
cm  the  £ice ;  to  both,  from  th^ir  shining  or  glittering 
like  burning  coals.    See  the  example  from  Pliny. 

Forth  right  he  etraught  his  finger  only 
Upon  the  wliiche  he  had  a  rynge. 
To  seen  it  was  a  riehe  thyn^, 
A  fine  earbuncie  for  the  nonea 
Moat  precious  of  aH  stones. 

Gower^  Con/,  Am,  book  r.  fol.  123. 

So  harde  Is  that  tarbuncle,  catching  ones  a  core,  to  be  by  any 
meane  well  and  surely  cured. 

Sir  Thomas  More, .    Workea,  fol.  35 1 . 

And  the  gootes,  carhmtckSf  kankers,  lepryes,  and  other  lyke 
dBores  and  sycknesses,  whiche  do  proceed  of  blode  cormpted,  be 
to  tX  men  detestable.  Sir  T.  BhfoU  Gwernovr. 

The  carbuncle 

Which  from  it  such  i  flaming  light 
,  And  radiancy  ejecteth, 

That,  in  the  very  darkest  night. 
The  eye  to  it  directeth. 

Drayton,    //ympheU  iz. 

Among  these  red  gems,  the  rubies,  otherwise  called  carbunclee, 
challenge  the  principall  place  and  are  esteemed  richest :  they 
have  their  vame  in  Greehe  of  the  Uheneue  unto  fire^  and  yet 
fire  hath  no  power  of  them,  which  is  the  reason  that  some  call 
them  Apyroti.  Holland,    Plinie,  t.  ii.  fol.  610. 

Ant.  He  deseru*d  it,  were  it  carbunkled 
like  holy  Fhcebus  Carre. 

Shahspeare,  Antony  and  Ckopatra^  fol.  360. 

Brink,  drink  off  your  bovrls, 

We'll  enrich  both  our  heads  and  our  souls 

With  canary, 
A  carbuncled  face 
Saves  a  tedious  race, 

For  the  Indias  about  us  we  carry. 

Brome,  The  Oood  Fellow. 

In  our  annals  or  cronicles  we  find  upon  record,  that  while 
Lucius  Paulns  and  Q.  Marcius  were  Censors  of  Rome,  the  pesti- 
lent carbuncle  (a  disease  appropriat  to  Prorance  and  Languedoc 
in  France)  came  first  into  Italie. 

Holland.    Plinie,  v.  it  fol.  241. 

I  find,  on  the  one  side  that  a  great  many  think  it  no  rarity, 
upon  a  mistaken  pcnuH&iun,  that  not  only  there  are  store  of  car- 
hunclet,  uf  which  this  is  one ;  but  that  all  diamonds,  and  other 
glitfrkng  jewels,  shine  in  the  dark.  Whereas,  on  the  other  side, 
there  are  very  learned  men,  who  (plausibly  enough)  deny,  that 
there  are  any  carbuncles  or  shining  stones  at  all. 

Boyle.    Observations  on  a  Diamond  that  shines  in  the  darh. 

The  infectious  steams  presently  invaded- the  lower  part  of  his 
leg,  and  produced  a  pungent  pain  and  blister,  which  turned  to 
a  pestilential  carbuncle,  that  could  scarce  be  cured  in  a  fortnight 
after.  Id,     Qfthe  Suhtilty  of  JSJiutfiuma,  ch,  vi. 

^  Therefore  he  would  have  it  his  way ;  and  our  friend  is  to  drink 
till  he  is  carbtiucled,  and  tun-bellied  ;  after  which  we  will  send 
him  down  to  smoke,  and  be  hurried  with  his  ancestors  in  Derby* 
shire.  Tatler,  No.  66. 


-From  that  scene 


The  gloomy  night  for  ever  to  expel. 
Imagination's  wanton  skill  in  chuns 
Of  pearl  tlitoughout  the  visionary  hall 
Suspends  carbuncles,  gems  of  native  light, 
Emitting  splendour,  such  as  tales  portray. 

Glover,  The  Atheniad,  book  iv. 

The  Carbuncle  held  the  fifth  place  among  precioud 
stones  in  the  estimation  of  the  ancients ;  namely, 
after  diamonds,  emeralds,  opals,  and  pearls,  next  to  it 
ranked  the  topaz.  (Salmasius  od  SoUnum,  230.)  Tbeo- 
phrastua  states  that  the  Carbuncle  is  found  at  Car- 
thage, and  Marseilles,  in  Egypt  among  the  Caladnpi, 


at  Syene,  and  in  Psebo,  a  midland  region  of  ^Ethiopia.  CA1U 
TheiBthiopian  are  pronounced  by  Pliny  (xxxvii.  7)  to  WTNCLI 
be  the  most  precious  -,  he  describes  them  to  be  pingues,  cAllC\Si 
lucemque  non  emittentes  aut  fundentes,  sed  convoluto 
igne  flagrantes.  It  was  a  received  opinion  among  the 
ancients,  and  appears  to  have  been  accredited  by  Mr. 
Boyle,  that  the  Carbuncle  gave  out  a  native  light  from 
itself  without  reflection.  Such  Pliny  calls  avrtroi,  but 
does  not  esteem  them  the  best.  Sir  Tliomas  Brown, 
(Vulgar  Errors,  xi.  5,)  (after  stating  that  some  be- 
lieved the  Carbuncle  in  the  breast-plate  of  Aaron, 
which  respected  the  tribes  of  Dan  to  have  been  so 
assigned,  because  that  tribe  burned  the  city  of  Laish, 
and  produced  Samson,  who  fired  the  harvest  of  the 
Philistines,)  expresses  his  doubts  on  this  fact.  Milius, 
he  says,  counts  it  a  vulgar  error,  and  Boetius  could 
not  find  it  verified  in  that  ftunous  one  of  Hodolphus, 
which  was  as  big  as  an  egg,  and  esteemed  the  best 
in  Europe.  Herodotus  (xi.  44)  attributes  the  same 
quality  to  the  emerald.    . 

CARCANET,  Fr.  carcan ;  Mid.  Lat.  carcanum.  Me- 
nage says  from  the  Gr.  Kipxivos,  a  kind  of  chain. 

A  kind  of  chain,  «c.  for  the  neck,  or  a  necklace. 

* 

For,  said  they,  they  have  the  same  bows,  the  same  rich  em- 
broidered gowns,  the  same  golden  chains  and  carcanets  of 
womanish  persons,  hanging  on  their  cowardly  bodies  and  £udt 
hearts :  where  we  have  also  the  same  weapons  and  bodies  we  had, 
and  our  hearts  more  lively  and  courageous  than  before,  througl& 
the  snndiy  victories  we  have  since  gotten  of  them. 

^orth.   Plutarch,  fol.  280. 

My  wife  is  shrewlA  when  I  keep  not  howres ;» 
Say  that  I  lingered  with  yon  at  your  shop 
To  see  the  making  of  her  carhanet. 
And  that  tomorrow  you  will  bring  it  home. 

Shahspeare,  Comedy  of  Errors,  fol,  90, 

About  his  necke  a  earknett  rich  he  ware, 

Of  precious  stones,  all  set  in  gold  well  tried. 
His  armes  that  erst  all  warlike  weapons  bare. 

In  golden  bracelets  wantonly  were  tied. 

Harrington,    Orlando  Furioso,  hook  vii.  st  AB^ 

CA'RCASS,   1      Ft,  carquass ;  Mid.  Lat.  carcasium, 
Ca'rcaslike.  J  Perhaps  immediately  from  the  Fr. 

caquois;  It,  carcasso,  a  quiver,  ob  similitudinem  cum  pha- 

retra ;  sc.  with  an  empty  quiver.    See  Junius,  Menage, 

Du  Cange,  and  Wachter.     Applied  to 

A  dead  body ;  any  thing  decayed ;  in  a  ruinous  state  ; 

the  mere  shell ;   the  skeleton ;  as  the  carcass  of  a 

house. 

Howe  ca  I,  quoth  he,  be  sure  therof.  May  y*  taking  vp  of  a 
mannes  bones,  &  setting  hys  carcas  in  a  gay  shrine,  €c  then  kiss- 
ing his  bare  scalpe,  make  a  ma  a  saint. 

Sir  Thomas  More.    Worhes,  fol.  190. 

He  woulde  haue  commaunded  the  harhaslyhe  sycke  man  to  be 
had  away,  and  then  haue  all  to  washed  himselfe  with  water. 

VdalL  Marh,  ch.  ii.  fol.  21. 

Thre  times  about  the  walls  of  Troy  was  Hector  haled  on  ground 
His  carcas  eke  ArchiUes  had  for  golde  exchaunged  round. 

Phaer,  JEneidos,  book  i. 

But,  for  our  burning  of  the  dead,  by  all  means  I  am  woane 
To  satisfie  thy  king  therein,  without  the  slenderest  gaine 
Made  of  their  spoyled  carhasscs ;  bnt  freely  (being  slaine) 
lliey  shall  be  all  consum'd  with  fire. 

Chapman,    Homer's  Iliad,  book  vii.  fol.  103. 

Bast.  Heere'sastay, 

That  shakes  the  rotten  carkasse  of  old  death 


Out  of  his  ragges 


Sksiksp^m^  I  iSng  Jokm,  foU  7« 
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-The  Re4-s«a  coast,  wliose  waves  p'ertfarew 


Bnsixis  and  his  Mempfaian  chivalry. 
While  with  perfidious  hatred  they  parsn'd 
Hie  sojourners  of  Goshen,  who  beheld 
From  the  safe  shore  their  floating  earhaaea 
And  broken  chariot  wheels. 

MiUon.    Paradise  Lost,  book  i.  1.  315* 

He  thinki  that  Providence  fills  his  pnrse,  and  his  bames,  only 
to  pamper  his  owne  carcass,  to  invite  him  to  take  his  ease  and 
his  fill,  that  is,  to  serve  his  base  appetites  with  all  the  occasions 
of  sin.  South,  Serwum  ii.  y.  ir. 

Fast  by  the  azure  necks  he  held 
And  grip*d  in  either  hand  his  scaly  foes ; 

Till  from  their  horrid  carcasses  ezpell'd 
At  length  the  poisonous  soul  unwilling  flows. 

West,   First  Nenuan  OdMn 

CARCASSONNE,  the  ancient  Carcaso,  an  old  City 
of  France,  situated  on  the  river  Aude,  in  Lower  Lan- 
gnedoc,  which  divides  it  into  Upper  and  Lower.  The 
fonneris  called  the  City,  by  way  of  distinction.  It  is  the 
older  part^  and  contains  the  Cathedral  5  but  the  lower 
town  is  the  more  handsome.  Carcassonne  is  defended 
by  a  castle,  with  walls  and  ditches,  and  was  formeriy 
the  Ci^tal  of  a  County,  and  the  residence  of  a  Grover* 


nor.    It  ift  still  a  Bishop's  See,  and  cofttains  abcntf  ^c^^ 
15,000  inhabitants;  many  of  whom  are  employed  in   ^^^* 
the  manufacture  of  a  particular  kind  of  doth  for  the     CARD. 
Levant  market.    The  situation  of  the  town  near  the 
great  canal,  gives  it  the  facility  of  exporting  its  mer* 
chandise,    and  creates  a  trade  with  both  India  and 
America.    Since  the  Revolution  it  has  been  the  chief 
town  in  the  department  of  the  Aude,  and  is  about 
thirty  miles  west  of  Narbonne,  and  nearly  fifty  south- 
east of  Toulouse.  Lat.  43""  IS'N.  long.  5B''  25'  £. 

CARCERAL.  Lat.  career,  a  prison  ;  a  coercendo,  quod 
exire  prohibet.  Varro.  Caraeres  (the  barriers  or  starting 
post)  are  so  called  because  horses  are  restrained  {eoer'' 
centur)  from  going  beyond  them^  before  the  signal  ia 
g^ven. 

The  Goth,  karker  ;  A.  S.  caroem  ;  Dutch  aod  Ger. 
kerker ;  Wachter  says  it  may  be  derived  from  the 
A.  S«  carkj  cura,  care,  (of  which  prisons  are  full.) 

Notwithstanding  throvgh  &uoar  they  were  contented,  that  he 
should  he  released  from  his  carcernl  indarance,  in  case  he  would 
put  in  sufficient  suretie  in  the  king's  chancerie,  and  swere  that  he 
shall  neuer  holde  or  fanour  any  such  opinions  hereafter. 

Fox*    MlartfrSf  part  tL  fol.  ^5t 
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CABD,fl« 

Ca'ri>-tabi.b^  n. 
Ca^bdsb,  n. 
Ca^sdino,  n. 
Ca^sd-dbvotbd^ 

Ca'i 


I 


Fr.  carte ;  Lat.  charta,  fW>m 
XapT]|f9,  and  that  from  x^^ 
aetp,  mtculpere,  to  grave,   to 
I  write. 

r     The  flhipman's  card  is  his 
chart:  ''Mappea  and  cardes; 
I  are  maps  and  charts,'*     See 
Ca'^bd-matoh-'ICaksb.J  Steevens  on  Hamlei,  act  v. 
ic.  1. 

Item,  that  no  blaspheming  of  Ood,  or  detestable  swearing 
teased  in  any  ship,  nor  eonmranication  of  rihaldrie,  filthy  tales, 
9^  VBgodly  talke  to  be  suffired  in  tbm  company  of  any  ship, 
Bcither  dicing,  cmrding^  tabling,  nor  other  diuelish  games  to  b« 
tequeated. 

Hakhnft,  Vojfofe,  Sfc.  Instructions  of  Cahota,  v.  i.  fol.  227. 


iBfrimis,  to  banish  swearing,  dice  and  cat^playing,  and  filthy 
tnmmwnication,  and  to  seme  God  twice  a  day  with  the  ordinary 
semice  usnaU  in  churches  of  England. 

M.  M,  Frohisher,  v.  iU.  fol.  75. 

Flaying  at  cstriM  and  tables  is  some  what  more  tollerable,  onely 
lor  as  moch  as  therein  wytte  is  more  vsed,  and  lesse  tmste  is  In 
fntune,  all  be  it  therin  la  neylher  laudable  study  or  exerciae. 

Sir  Thomas  Efyot,    The  Gmfemvvr,  p.  91. 

1^.  A  vengeance  on  your  crafty  withered  bide. 
Yet  I  bane  fiuM  it  with  a  cswd  of  ten. 

Shsdkspeare.  Tmrnng  the  Sktew^fQ\*2X^ 


I  my  selfe  baue  all  the  other. 
And  the  very  porta  they  blow, 
All  the  qnarten  that  they  know, 
rth'  ship-man's  card.  Id, 


Macbeth,  foh  132. 


Aad  because  the  altars  were  not  so  easie  to  be  repaired  agatn^ 
Acy  faofided  tables,  whereof  some  before  used  toser?e  for  drun* 
kanU,  dicen,  and  carders,  but  they  were  holy  enough  for  the 
priest  and  his  pi^eant. 

Knq^.  History  0/ Reformation,  fol.  148. 

N^,  be  it  that  he  should  espy 

False  carding,  what  of  it  ? 
It  tthal  be  thought  but  ielousie 

In  hiih,  or  wantof  wit. 

jimam'9jSaghmd,hookyl 


This  year  died  Lanfirank,  after  he  had  been  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  eighteen  yean,  who  had  brought  the  Mooks  to  some 
good  order,  that  before  his  time  followed  hunting  and  hawking, 
dicing  and  carding,  to  the  great  discredit  of  their  profession. 

Paher,    miUam  II.  Anno,  1067. 

Some  enquire  whether  the  trade  of  eard-mahers  and  dice- 
makers  be  lawful :  and  the  reason  of  their  doubt  is,  because  these 
things  are  us'd  by  the  worst  of  men,  and  to  very  vile  purposes  ;  to 
which  these  arts  do  minister,  and  therefore  are  reasonably  sus- 
pected as  guilty  of  a  participation  of  the  consequent  crimes. 

Taylor,    Rule  of  Conscience,  book  ir.  ch.  i. 

But  what  was  the  effect  of  thia  contract  ?  why,  the  whole  tribe 
of  card-match-mahers,  which  frequent  that  quarter,  passed  by  his 
door  the  very  next  day,  in  hopes  o(  being  bought  oif  after  the 
same  manner.  Spectator,  No.  251. 

I  think  it  is  very  wonderful  to  see  persons  of  the  best  sense 
passing  away  a  dozen  hours  together  in  shuffling  and  dividing  a 
pack  of  curor,  with  no  other  conversation  but  what  is  made  up  of 
a  few  game  phrases,  or  no  other  ideas,  but  those  of  black  and  red 
spots  ranged  together  in  different  figures.  Id,  No.  93« 

My  business  has  been  to  view,  as  opportunity  was  offered,  every 
place  in  which  mankind  was  to  be  seen ;  but  at  card-tabies,  hoW'* 
ever  brilliant,  I  have  always  thought  my  visit  lost,  for  I  could 
know  nothing  of  the  company,  but  their  doathes  and  their  fisces* 

Johnson,    The  Rambler,  No.  10. 

E'en  misses,  at  whose  age  their  mothers  wore 
The  back-string  and  the  bib,  assume  the  dress 
Of  womanhood,  fit  pupils  in  the  school 
Of  card^devoted  time,  and  night  bytiight 
Placed  at  some  vacant  corner  of  the  board. 
Learn  every  trick,  and  soon  play  all  the  game. 

Camper,    Tash,  book  iVr 

The  origin  of  piaffing  Caads,  and  the  order  of  their 
transmission  from  one  country  to  another,  is  a  matter 
of  profound  controversy  among  antiquaries.  The 
French  writers  have  long  been  used  to  claim  the  in- 
vention to  themselves}  and  the  Jesuit  Menestrieo 
if  not  the  author^  is  a  principal  advocate  of  the  un- 
grounded opinion,  that  they  were  first  used  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  VI.  in  order  to  divert  that  Prince 
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CARD,  during  his  aberration  of  intdldct^  (Bibl,  curieuie  et  in" 
iiructwe,  li.  174.)  In  this  opinion,  with  some  modifi- 
cations. Menestrier  has  been  supported  or  copied  by  a 
host  of  writers,  of  more  or  less  authority  $  Pere  Daniel, 
the  Encyclopsdists,  Villaret,  Chesnaye-es-Bois,  and 
Monceau.  Bullet,  however,  (Recherches  HUtorioues 
Mur  la  Cartet  d  jouer,)  has  gained  four  or  five  years 
upon  the  date  fixed  by  Menestrier,  by  going  back  to 
1376  ;  and  he  has  been  followed  by  Fabricius,  Schoep- 
flin,  Foumier,  de  Vigny,  £.nd  St.  Foix,  in  works 
which  it  is  little  necessary  to  specify  here.  Le  Marre 
and  Le  Gendre  build  upon  Herodotus,  (i.  94,)  and 
ascribe  Cards,  among  other  unsubstantial  preven- 
tives of  hunger,  to  the  famishing  Lydians.  Court 
de  Gebelin  attributed  them  to  the  Egyptians  in  the 
seventh  century  before  Christ,  and  incorporates  them 
with  the  mysticism  of  hieroglyphics,  and  the  virtues  of 
the  sacred  number  seven.  This  path  has  been  pur- 
sued to  much  greater  extent,  by  Dr.  Alexander  Buchan, 
who  discovers  the  signs  of  the  zodiac  in  the  twelve 
pictured  Cards  ;  the  divisions  of  the  year,  from  solstice 
to  solstice,  and  from  equinox  to  equinox,  in  the  black 
and  red  colours  ;  the  four  seasons  in  the  four  suits  , 
the  weeks  in  the  whole  number,  fifty-two  ;  the  ap- 
parent course  of  the  sun  in  the  dealing  from  left  to 
right ;  the  game  Whist  in  the  Hebrew  csur,  to  regu- 
late ;  and^  once  for  all,  the  sum  of  the  days  in  the 
aolar  year,  in  the  following  sagacious  computation : 

Number  of  pips  in  each  suit    ....     65 
Multiplied  by 4 

220 

Pips  upon  pictured  Cards •     12 

Honours  at  ten  each 120 

Number  of  Cards  in  each  suit ....      13 


365 


The  reader  will  not  be  surprised  to  find,  that  this 
reasoning  is  afterwards  assumed  by  the  same  writer, 
to  account  for  the  employment  of  Cards  by  Gipsy 
fortune-tellers. 

The  Abb^  de  Longuerue  asserts  the  claim  of  the 
Italians  to  the  invention  of  Cards,  in  the  fourteenth 
century.  The  Baron  de  Heineken,  that  of  the  Ger- 
'  mans,  in  the  thirteenth.  The  Abb^^  Rive  strenuously 
contends  for  Spain.  Cards,  he  says,  were  invented  as 
early  as  1330,  by  Nicolao  Pepin,  and  hence  from  the 
initials  of  his  name  obtained  the  title  Nuipes,  by  which 
they  are  still  known  in  that  country.  Bullet,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Dictionary  of  the  Spanish  Academy,  has 
derived  this  word  from  the  Basque  Napa  flat.  Passing 
into  Italian,  as  Naibi,  it  has  been  looselv  explained  by 
the  Delia  Cruscan  Etymologists,  as  sorta  di  giuocofan* 
ciullesco.  Breitkopf  (Versuch)  sought  for  it  in  the 
Arabic,  and  is  inclined  to  trace  it  from  Nabi,  a  fortune- 
teller. It  is  perhaps  to  this  last  conjecture,  that  we 
are  indebted  for  the  ingenious  and  elaborate  Researches 
of  Mr.  Singer  ;  or  at  least  for  his  first  direction  to  the 
hypothesis  of  the  Oriental  invention  of  Cards. 

The  learned  Hyde,  as  may  be  collected  from  the 
Preface  to  his  work  de  ludis  Orientalibus,  projected  an 
Appendix,  which  was  to  contain  a  Historia  Chartiludii. 
This,  if  it  had  been  undertaken,  probably  might  have 
Bet  the  question  wholly  at  rest.  Mr.  Singer,  without 
that  necessary  acquaintance  with  the  eastern  languages 


which  alone  could  enable  him  to  pursue  the  investiga- 
tion to  its  source,  has  raised  a  powerful  argument  in 
favour  of  his  theory,  that  Europe  owes  to  the  Moors 
the  knowledge  of  Cards,  which  he  believes  to  be  only 
an  extension  ot  Chess  ;  and  even  if  he  has  not  fully 
established  his  own  opinion,  he  has  effectually  sub- 
verted all  those  of  his  predecessors. 

No  trace  is  to  be  found  in  the  Greek  or  Roman 
writers,  of  any  game  played  with  Cards;  and  this 
negative  argument  is  much  strengthened  by  the  enu- 
meration of  games  with  which  a  fashionable  and  ac- 
complished youth  ought  to  be  acquainted,  occurring 
in  Ovid's  Manual  of  Intrigue,  (de  Arte  Amand.  11.) 
Many  games  of  chance  are  prohibited  by  early  ordi- 
nances of  the  Christian  Church,  but  not  one  which 
bears  any  relation  to  Card -playing  ;  nor  even  as  late 
as  the  XlVth  century,  is  this  amusement  mentioned 
by  the  Romancers  and  Chroniclers,  who  generally 
afford  such  faithful  pictures  of  domestic  habits.  One 
manuscript,  formerly  in  the  Roxburghe  collection,  and 
now  in  that  of  Sir  Egerton  Brydges,  entitled,  le  Roman 
de  Roi  Melindus,  attributed  to  the  XlVth  century, 
is  illuminated  with  a  group  of  a  King  and  three  noble- 
men playing  at  Cards  3  but  it  is  remarkable,  that  the 
body  of  the  romance  contains  no  matter  illustrative 
of  this  drawing. 

The  first  positive  mention,  which  occurs  of  Cards  in 
England,  is  in  4  Edward  JV.  1464,  when  a  statute  was 
passed,  prohibiting  their  imporUtion  -,  but  there  are 
expressions  in  older  documents,  which  make  it  probable 
that  they  were  not  unknown  in  this  country  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  ^hat  they  were  in 
common  use  early  in  the  fifteenth.  If  a  phrase,  cited  by 
Anstis,  (Hist,  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  ii.  3u7,)  from  the 
Wardrobe  Rolls  of  Edward  I.,  ordering  eight  shillings 
and  five-pence  to  be  disbursed  to  Walter  Sturton,  for 
the  King's  expanses  ad  quatuor  Reges,  be  interpreted 
of  Cards,  they  were  known  in  England  before  any 
other  country  in  Europe.  In  Italy  the  date  of  their 
introduction  is  equally  uncertain.  Tiraboschi,  (vi. 
p.  ii.  402,)  cites  a  manuscript,  Trattato  del  govemo  delta 
famiglia,  to  which  he  assigns  the  date  1299»  In  this 
Cards  are  expressly  named  ;  but  the  date  given  to  the 
manuscript  appears  to  be  disputable.  The  first  game 
played  by  the  Italians  was  Trappola;  of  which  little  is 
known,  except  that  the  Pack  used  in  it  consisted  of 
thirty-six  Cards  of  four  Suits;  Spade,  (Swords,)  Coppe, 
(Cups,) Denari,  (Pieces  of  Money,)and  Boiiont, (Clubs,) 
each  Suit  had  three  figured  Cards ;  Re,  (King,)  Cavallo, 
(Knight,)  Fante,  (Footman,)  and  the  numerals  were, 
1.  2.  7.  8.9.  10.  These  sort  of  Cards  are  stiU  used  in 
Spain,  Germany,  and  Italy.  Tarocco  appears  soon  after- 
wards to  have  succeeded  Trappola  in  fashionable 
estimation.  In  this  game  fifty-six  Cards  were  used^ 
four  Queens  being  added  to  the  figured  Cards.  Besides 
these  twenty-two  others,  called  Tarocchi,  were  em- 
ployed, each  distinguished  by  some  particular  emble- 
matical device.  This  word  is  derived  variously 
according  to  the  fancy  of  etymologists ;  by  Morosini^ 
from  the  Greek  erapwxoi,  sodales  illi  qui  cibi  causd  ad 
lusum  conveniunt ;  by  Court  de  Gebelin,  in  the  Disser- 
tation of  a  friend  which  he  gave  to  the  public,  from 
Tarosh  an  Egyptian  term,  appropriated  to  Cosmo^ny, 
and  compounded  of  the  article  T,  the  word  A, (science,) 
and  Rosch,  (Mercury.)  The  French  appear  to  have  the 
word  though  differently  applied :  among  cbem  Cards  with 
printed  or  dotted  backs  ara-#«lied,  (though  we  know  not 
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cm  why)  TaroU,  *  With  Ms  complicated  pack  of  seventy- 
^f'^  eight  Cards,  Tarocco  was  played  in  England  in  the  time 
.  oiJames  I.,  dming  whose  reign  the  passion  for  Cards 
was  so  strongj  that  Malone  informs  us  the  audience 
at  the  theatres  used  them  to  amuse  themselves 
before  the  performances  began,  {Supp.  Obs,  on  Shak" 
ipeaie,  31.)  But  we  forbear  any  attempt  to  explain 
the  mysteries  of  Tarocco;  those  who  are  desirous 
to  become  adepts,  may  gratify  their  curiosity  by  con- 
sulting Mr.  Singer*s  Researches  into  the  History  of 
playvig  Cards,  936 ;  or  Baretti*s  Account  of  the  Manners 
and  Customs  of  Italy,  ii.  917.  Both  Tarocco  and  its 
oflfsboot  Minchiate,  in  which  the  Tarocchi  are  increased 
to  forty-one,  are  still  played  on  the  continent  of 
Europe ;  the  first  in  Piedmont  and  Lombardy,  the 
last  in  Tuscany.  Mr.  Singer  has  given  engraved  spe- 
cimens of  the  Tarocchi  Cards.  They  bear  a  pointed 
resemblance  to  those  in  modem  use  among  the  Hindus. 
In  Mr.  Douce*s  collection  is  an  exquisitely  beautiful 
pack  of  these  Hindu  Cards,  painted  with  great  delicacy 
on  ivory,  and  highly  illuminated  with  gold.  Ninety- 
six  Cards  comprise  seven  Suits ;  viz.  Suns,  Moons, 
Crowns,  Cushions,  Harps,  Letters,  and  Swords.  The 
numerical  Cards  run  from  1  to  10.  There  are  only 
two  figured  Cards  in  each  suit,  a  Schah  or  King,  and 
a  Vizier  or  Horseman  ;  but  besides  these  are  twelye 
detached.  Cards  with  various  devices,  probably  corres- 
ponding in  application  with  the  <  European  7*aroccAt. 

Whatever  might  be  the  date  of  the  introduction  of 
Cards  into  France,  it  speems  that  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
VII.  who- died  in  1461,  the  figures  and  suits  underwent 
a  change  5  and  those  now  in  use  among  ourselves  were 
substituted  for  the  Spanish,  forms.  The  four  Suits 
became  JH^u^,  (Lance,)  Tr^c,  (Trefoil, )Cafttr,  (Heart,) 
Gorreaii,  (Lozenge  or  Diamond.)  The  four  Kings  of 
these  respective  Suits  were  called  David,  Alexander, 
Charlemagne,  and  Ccesar ;  the  four  Queens,  Pallas, 
Argine,  Judic,  and  Rachel ;  the  four  Knaves,  {Valets,) 
Hector,  Lancelot,  Ogier,  and  La  Hire.  Pere  Daniel 
and  Bullet  have  each  racked  their  invention  to  inter- 
pret their  titles.  The  Kings,  with  the  exception  of 
David  who  is  Charles  VII.,  are  left  alone  ;  but  Daniel 
finds  in  the  Queens  the  four  most  distinguished 
females  of  that  time.  Pallas  is  Joan  of  Arc  ;  Argine, 
{Regina,^  Mary  of  Anjou,  Queen  of  Charles  VII.  5 
Rachel,  Agnes  Sorel,  his  mistress ;  and  Judic,  Isabel 
of  Bavaria,  his  mother.  Of  the  Knaves,  Hector  is 
Hector  Galard,  Captain  of  the  Gu^rd  to  Louis  XI. ; 
Lancelot  is  the  well  known  Knight  of  the  Lake  -,  Ogier 
is  a  Chevalier,  whose  tomb  still  exists  in  the  Monas- 
tery of  St.  Faron,  at  Meaux ;  and  La  Hire  is  the  sur- 
name of  the  illustrious  Etienne  de  VignoUes.  Bullet 
is  dissatisfied  with  much  of  this  explanation ;  he  makes 
Ann  of  Brittany  both  Argine  and  Judic,  and  converts 
Hector  into  the  son  of  Priam,  from  whom,  through 
Astyanax,  called  Francian  by  the  Romancers,  the  Kings 
of  France  afiect  their  descent. 

If  the  Moors  were  the  introducers  of  Cards  into 
Europe,  it  is  probable  that  the  Spaniards  were  ac- 
quainted with  them  at  a  much  earlier  period  than  that 
(1332,)  which  occurs  in  the  disputed  passage  cited  by 
the  Abb^  Rive  from  Gutery's  translation  of  Guevaras 
EpUtU,  containing  a  prohibition  by  Alphonso  XL,  or 
than  the  more  accredited  prohibition  of  John  I.  in  1387. 
The  twc  principal  national  games  of  Spain  are  Ombre 
and  QuadriOt.  The  first  {el  Hombre,  the  man)ls  derived 
by  Bullet,  from  the  iWap  thought  and  reflection  re* 
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quired  by  it,  which  makes  it  worthy  the  attention  of  a  CARD, 
man ;  and  less  fancifully  by  Mr.  Singer,  from  one  of 
the  players  el  Hombre,  undertaking  the  game  against 
the  rest.  Waller  and  Pope  have  immortalized  this 
game  in  English  verse.  In  the  time  of  Belinda  it  was 
the  favourite  amusement  of  our  women  of  fashion ; 
and  the  lines  of  the  first  named  poet,  "  On  a  Card  torn 
at.  Ombre  by  the  Queen,**  lead  to  a  suspicion  that  it 
might  have  been  imported  into  England  on  the  mar- 
riage of  the  Infanta  Catharine  with  Charles  II.  The 
terms  in  it  are  all  Spanish.  The  chief  Cards  are  called 
Matadores,  (Killers.)  The  first  of  these,  the  ace  of 
Spades,  is  EspadiUa, {Short  Sword;)  the  second AfaniZ^a 
or  Malilla,  (a  Bracelet,  of  which,  however.  Bullet  has 
given  another  etymology,)  is  the  seven  in  a  red  Suit 
(being  the  lowest  Card,)  the  two  in  black;  this  is 
named  by  one  of  the  players,  and  is  counted  for  any 
Card  the  value  of  which  he  chooses  it  to  assume: 
BoMto,  the  third,  is  the  ace  of  Clubs ;  the  fourth  is  a 
red  ace,  and  when  it  is  agreed  to  play  in  that  colour  it 
is  called  Punto,  (an  Ace.)  The  money  played  for  is 
called  a  Pool,  from  Polla,  a  Stake.  Quadrille,  which  is 
a  species  of  Ombre,  soon,  at  least  in  England,  outran 
its  parent  game  in  popularity.  In  the  Spanish  packs 
the  tens  are  omitted. 

The  German  Cards  originally  were  called  Briefe, 
(Letters,)  and  Karten.  Their  Suits  eireSchellen,  (Bells,) 
£f(er/zen, (Hearts,)  Griln,  (Green,)  and  Eicheln,{ Acorns,) 
but  these  devices  were  frequently  and  very  largely 
varied.  Cards  are  traced  with'  much  probability  to 
that  country  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries, 
and  Landsknecht  or  Lansquenet,  (a  Foot  Soldier,)  is  the 
earliest  national  game. 

Various  solutions  have  been  proposed  of  the  alle- 
gorical meaning  of  the  several  Suits  in  Cards.  The 
four  orders  of  Society  have,  been  discovered  in  the 
Italian  and  Spanish  Packs.  Spade  represent  the 
Noblesse  5  Coppe,  (Chalices,)  the  Clergy;  Denari,  the 
Citizens ;  Bastoni,  Peasfints.  So  in  France,  Pique,  was  a 
Knightly  bearing ;  C<zur,  from  many  Scriptural  expres- 
sions, (applied  with  great  violence,)  represented  the 
Ecclesiastical  Order ;  Trefle,  was  the  emblem  of  the 
Husbandman ;  and  Carreau,  (the  square  head  of  a 
Pike,)  was  the  weapon  of  the  Archers,  who  were  levied 
from  the  lowest  classes.  In  Germany,  ScheUen,yvere 
ornaments  of  the  dress  and  appendages  to  the  Hawks 
of  men  of  quality.  Hertzen  and  Griln,  maybe  explained 
as  Caur  and  Tre/ie ;  and  Eicheln,  were  the  food  of 
Labourers. 

But  there  is  no  end  to  the  speculations  which  have 
been  raised  on  this  point ;  and  the  treasures  of  recon- 
dite learning  which  have  been  imagined  by  more 
writers  than  Dr.  Buchan  to  be  conveyed  in  Cards,  are 
almost  infinite.  In  Germany,  Cards  have  frequently 
been  applied  to  purposes  of  moral  or  scientific  instruc- 
tion, and  examples  of  numerous  emblematical  Packs 
&re  given  by  Mr.  Singer.  One  engraved  by  Jost 
Ammon,  in  1588,  is  accompanied  by  Latin  and  German 
verses ;  and  as  their  great  object  is  to  inculcate  the 
advantages  of  Industry  and  Learning  over  Idleness  and 
Drunkenness,  the  four  Suits  represented  are  Books, 
Prvntvng'balls,  Wine-pots,  and  Drinking-cups.  Mr.  Douce 
possesses  a  Pack  of  circular  Cards,  executed  by  an 
artist  of  Cologne,  believed  to  be  Martin  Schoen,  com- 
posed of  five  Suits ;  Hares,  Parrots,  Pinks,  Roses,  and 
Colombines,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  seventy. 
Logic  ^vas  once  taught  by  Thomas  Murner,  a  learned 
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CARD.     Fr«iTiciscan,  through  the   medium  of  the  ibllowing 
Suits  ;  Bells,  Crabs,  Fish,  Acorns,  Scorpions,  Turbans, 
Hearts,  Swallows,  Suns,  Stars,  Pigeons,  Crescents,  Cats, 
Shields,  Crowns,  and  Serpents  j  all  which  probably  acted 
mnemonically  with  a  power  equal  to  Barbara  Celarent, 
&c.     Certain  it  is,  that  the  rapidity  with  which  his 
scholars  advanced,  excited  a  suspicion  in  the  Rectors 
of  the  University  of  Friburg  that  magical  arts  had 
been  employed  j  and  the  unhappy  friar  only  escaped 
the  flames  by  a  public  demonstration  of  his  newly 
invented  game.     Jurisprudence,  Geography,  Chrono- 
logy, Genealogy,  Heraldry,  Mythology,  and  History, 
have  all  been  embodied  in  Cards.  Satirical  Packs  have 
been  framed  on  the  passing  transactions  of  the  day  ; 
and  the  Revolution  of  1 688,  and  the  South  Sea  Bubble 
are  among  the  facts  recorded  on  pasteboard.    These 
vapid  attempts  to  frame  Royal  roads  to  Science  are 
Hot  yet  abandoned,  and  even  in  our  own  days,  *'  the 
Books  of  Satan"  are  often  diverted  from  their  original 
and  obvious   purpose   to  inculcate  varieties   of  Sec- 
tarianism. 

The  English  names  of  the  Suits  are  borrowed  partly 
from  the  Spanish,  partly  from  the  French ;  the  Suits 
themselves  wholly  from  the  latter.    The  Soto  of  the 


first.  Valet  of  the  second,  and  J%n(e  of  the  Italians,  we 
render  Knave;  not,  as  Mr.  Anstis  states,  because  JTnaoe 
18  used  by  Chaucer  as  Son,  and  the  Knave  being  next 
in  power  to  the  King  and  Queen,  may  be  esteemed 
their  progeny.  Knave,  as  used  by  Chaucer,  when 
joined  with  child,  signifies  only  male  child  ;  for  Knavt 
by  itself  is  a  servant,  a  young  fellow,  and  thus  cor- 
rectly represents  the  French  and  Spanish  term.  The 
figured  or  Court  Cards  were  commonly  called  Coat 
Cards ;  i.  e.  according  to  Stmtt,  (SportB  and  Pastimes, 
291,)  men  and  women  who  wore  Coats,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  other  devices,  flowers,  animals,  &c. 
not  of  the  human  species.  A  Pack,  in  the  old  writers, 
is  somethnes  called  a  Deck,  and  generally  a  Piire; 
from  the  Italian  Paio,  which  the  Delia  Cruscan  Voca- 
bulary defines  to  be  un  corpo  solo  d'una  cosa  ancorth^  si 
divide  in  vwlti  parti.  A  Stock  is  not,  as  some  have 
supposed,  used  for  aPcKk  of  Cards ',  but  in  those  games 
in  which  a  part  of  the  Pack  only  is  dealt  it  is  applied 
to  the  remainder  which  are  kept  in  hand. 

The  following  comparative  nomenclature  from  the 
principal  European  languages  is  partly  taken  firom  Mr. 
Singer. 


English  • 
German  . 
Dutch  ... 
Italian  . . . 
Spanish. . . 
Porttigaese 
French  .  • . 


Diamonds, . 
Rauten,  Schellen, 
Rnyten, 

Quadri,  Denari, 
LadriUos,  Dioeros, 
Oiros,  Octrosy 
Carreaux, 


CUihf, 

Kreuzen,  Kcheln, 

Clavcr, 

Piori,  MattDni,  Basfoin, 

BastM,  Mos, 

TVcfle, 


Hearts, 

Herzen,  Rothe^ 
Herten, 
CiiDri,  Copfptf, 
Congooca,  Copts, 

^.Co^tft, 

Coearsy 


Spades. 
Spaten,  Griine 
Schoppen. 
IVeche,  Spado. 
VioRs,  Sinidas. 


Piques. 


Laub, 


Englttb.. .. 
German    . . 

Dutch   

Italian  . . . , 
Spanish. . . 
Portuguese 
French  . . . 


King, 

Koni^, 

Koning, 

Re, 

Rcy. 

VLcy, 

Roi, 


Queen) 
Obermatm, 
KoniAghi, 
Aeiao,  Cavallo, 
Reyna,  CavaUo» 
Reyna,  Carallpt 
Reine, 


Knave. 

Untermann. 

Boef. 


Soto. 
Soto. 
Val«. 


J 


The  figures  on  European  Cards  bear  considerable 
resemblance  to  those  on  the  Chmeae.  These  last 
named  Cards  are  not  always  of  the  same  form  or  size, 
nor  are  the  objects  uniformly  the  same  which  are  re- 
presented on  them.  The  largest  are  much  smaller 
than  any  Cards  now  used  in  Europe. 

Cards  at  first  were  probably  painted  by  band  ^  and 
their  cost,  if  richly  embellished,  appears  to  have  been 
very  great.  In  1430,  the  Duke  of  Milan  paid  500  gold 
crowns  for  a  Pack,  which  from  the  account  given  in  his 
life,  by  Petrus  Candidus,  (ap»  Muratori,  xx.  986,)  are 
supposed  to  have  been  Tarocchi,  The  rise  of  engraving 
on  wood,  in  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
which  Mr.  Singer  has  investigated  deeply  in  the  second 
part  of  his  Researches,  necessarily  led  to  the  cheaper 
and  easier  multiplication  of  Cards. 

Before  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  foreign  Cards,  espe* 
cially  those  from  Spain,  were  in  high  repute  in  Englazid. 
Towards  the  close  of  her  reign,  the  prohibition  of 
importation  was  renewed;  and  monopolies  of  the 
manufacture  were  so  frequently  granted,  that  a  Parlia- 
mentary inquiry  into  them  was  considered  necessary. 
Charles  I.  established  a  Company  of  Card-makers  in 
1629  ;  and  the  Corporation  stiU  exists,  though  without 
either  Livery  or  Hall.  The  Puritanical  times  of  the 
Commonwealth  almost  destroyed  the  tirade,  and  even 
after  the  Restoratt<m  the  rage  for  foreign  manufacture 
prevented  any  large  demand  for  native  produce  3  until. 


in  1684,  the  statute  against  importation  was  strictly 
enforced.  Since  that  time  the  increasing  superiority 
of  English  workmanship  has  distaiMsed  all  compe- 
tition, and  large  quantities  of  Cards  are  annually  ex- 
ported. Those  intended  for  the  Spanish  settlements, 
still  however  bear  the  stamp  of  genuine  Madrid :  Cartas 
Jinissimas  de  la  Recdfabrica  de  Madrid, 

The  fevourite  English  game  of  fVhist  or  JPhiik, 
so  called  from  the  silence  observed  at  it,  diflfers 
but  little  from  Ruff  and  Honours.  It  is  supposed  to 
have  been  invented  between  the  years  16t>4  and 
1680  $  for  it  is  n>entioned  as  very  commonly  knowa 
in  the  second  edition  of  the  Complete  Gamester,  pub- 
lished in  the  latter  of  these  years, -and  it  is  not  alluded 
to  in  the  first  edition  of  the  same  work  of  the  former 
date.  It  used  to  be  played  with  Swabbers,  an  additional 
stake,  which  the  holders  of  particular  Cards  swept  off 
the  board,  as  seamen  dear  their  decks  with  instru- 
ments of  the  same  nanae.  It  was  formerly  usual  to 
deal  four  Cards  at  a  time>  and  to  put  out  the  twos 
in  this  game,  which  with  Put  and  All  Fours  was  ori- 
ginally confined  to  the  Servants  hall.  About  the  year 
1730,  a  club  of  gentlemen,  among  whom  the  first 
Lord  Folkstone  is  named,  cultivated  it  scientifically  at 
a  dub  at  the  Crown  Coffee-house  in  Bedford-roi^. 
The  termJLooe  applied  to  the  scale  in  this  game  by  one 
party,  when  the  adversaries  count  »oue,  has  been  traced 
both  to  Scotland  xmd  Honand.    The  first  supplies  the 
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OIID.  vford  Lvf^  the  luuid.  So  many;  (ore^  30  maay  ia  baad. 
hoof^  in  Xhttchj  is  the  weather  gage.  So  many  on  the 
weather  gage ;  i.  e.  to  advantage.  Certain  Cards  alao 
hare  received  cant  names,  the  origin  of  which  haa 
deeply  exercised  antiquarian  ingenuity.  Ameog  these 
may  be  mentioned  the  Queen  of  Clubs^  which  is  called 
Queen  Bess,  as  is  said  from  the  swarthy  complcKion  of 
that  Princess :  the  nine  of  Di<4nond8,  the  curse  of 
ScoUandj  because  every  ninth  Monarch  has  in  that 
Kingdom  produced  misfortune;  not  because  the 
Dnke  of  Cumberland,  on  the  night  before  the  battle 
of  Cnlloden,  accidentally  issued  orders  on  the  back  of 
that  Card  that  no  quarter  should  be  given  ^  since  it  is 
clear  that  the  name  was  used  before  1745  :  for  Ned 
Stokes,  the  title  given  to  the  four  of  Spades,  we  are 
unable  to  assig^n  any  reason. 
Hie  sale  of  Cards  is  reguMed  by  several  statutes^ 


Carp,  v.  *^      l>Utch,  haerden,  obliquo  lanam  tLeducere 

Card,  r.  >ferro.    Killan.    Fr.  carder ;  It.  cardare  ; 

Ca'rder.J  Sp,  cardar  ',  laX.caro,itotn  Keipto,  exapop, 
to  shear. 

Mr.  Steevens  thinks,  that  the  met.  in  Shakspeare's 
Benry  IF.  is  taken  from  mingling  coarse  wool  with  fine, 
and  carding  them  together,  whereby  the  value  of  the 
hitter  is  diminished.  To  card,  he  adds,  is  used  by  other 
'Writers,  for  to  nHx,  In  Ritson*s  opinion,  the  King 
means  that  bis  predecessor  set  his  consequence  to 
hazard,  played  it  away,  (as  a  man  loses  his  fortune,)  at 
cards.    Dyer  calls  it — the  mingling  card. 

The  skippinf  king  hee  ambled  vp  and  doune 
With  shallow  jestere,  aod  rash  bavin  wits, 
Soone  kindled,  and  soone  burnt,  carded  his  estate. 
Mingled  Ms  rcr^tie  with  earping  fobltB,  &t, 

Shakifemre.    Henry  iF.  F^4t  Part,  foL  63. 

PfeTtu.  But  mine  Is  snch  a  drench  of  balderdash. 

Such  a  atrange  con/atf  ctmaingness,  the  niyne-bo>ir 
When  she  hftngs  bent  in  heaven,  sheds  not  her  coloiut 
Quicker,  and  more,  than  this  deceitful  woman, 
tVeayea  in  her  dyes  of  wickedness. 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,     Tlie  Tamer  TanCd,  act  iv.  8C.  4. 


Upon  these  taxations 


Hie  clothiers  all  not  able  to  maintaine 
Hie  many  to  them  longing,  have  pot  otf 
The  Bpinsten,  carders^  fuUers,  weavers. 

Shakipeare.    Henry  VJJl,  fol.  208. 

Go,  ctird  and  spin  ; 


And  leave  the  busineas  of  the  war  to  nsen. 

Dry  den,     Ovid's  Metaviorpkosea,  book  zlit 


With  equal  scale 


Some  deal  abroad  the  well-assorted  fleece. 
These  card  the  short,  those  comb  the  longer  flake. 

Dyer,     The  Fteece,  book  Ui. 

Then  the  sloek  brightening  lock,  from  hand  to  hand. 

Renews  its  circling  course :  this  feels  the  card; 

That,  in  the  comb,  admircs  its  gt-owiog  length.         Td,  i}» 

Behold  the  fleece  beneath  the  spiky  comb 
Drop  its  long  locks,  or,  from  the  mingling  r«ref. 
Spread  ia  soft  fiakea,  and  tweli  the  whifien'd  floor. 

Jd.  lb. 

CARDAMINE,  in  Bttany,  a  g^nus  of  4^e  class  T6^ 
tradynamia,  order  Si^nosa,  natt>r^  orrfer  CtndfRra, 
Generic  d- v.racter :  pod  harsting  dastically,  the  valves 
turning  back  J  stigma  entire ;  calyx  a  lltlAe  spreading, 
one  ^nd  on  each  shle  between  the  shorter  stamina 
tfnd  the  csdyx ..  (brty-one  species,  natives  of  the  nor- 
thern hemi^here,  t^  t,rt  indigeiK)i}is  to  Snj^laad.. 


A  duty  of  d«.  6d,  per  pack  is  imposed  upon  them,  and     CARD, 
penalties  are  attached  to  selling  them  unstamped  or  at  p.n^,„„ 
second  hand.    The  Ace  of  Spades  ia  always  impressed  ,^^^^  , 
by  the  Stamp  Office. 

Cards  are  printed  by  Blocks,  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  earliest  Ixx^s.  The  Court  Cards  are  coloured  by 
means  of  several  paper  patterns  called  Stanefiles.  At 
first  printing  the  Card  is  in  outline,  and  the  colours 
are  afterwards  separately  applied  through  the  openings 
in  the  patterns. 

Mr.  Singer's  Researches  has  been  the  work  principally 
followed  in  this  article ;  but  the  reader  may  consult 
with  advantage  some  papers  in  the  viiith  volume  of 
the  Archaologia.  Bullet,  Reeherches  Ilistoriqties  sur  Ub 
Cartes  H  jcuer,  Lyon,  17&7,  a  book  of  rare  occurrence ; 
and  Breitkopf,  y&smh,  Leipaig,  I7B4, 1801. 


CARDI'ACAL,  adj,  ">      Gr.  KapB/a,  the  heart,  from 
Ca^rdiack.  J  Keap,  which  properly  is  punc^ 

turn  nempe  summuni  cujusvis  rei -,  and  thence  cor, 
because  it  contains  the  sum  or  whole  of  life,  and  is,  as 
it  were,  the  fountain  of  it.  Lennep,  cardiacle  is  any 
thing  which  affects  the  heart  j — either  disease  or  re- 
storative. 

Bnt  wel  I  wot,  thou  doet  min  kerte  to  erme, 
lliat  X  have  almost  caught  a  cardiacle, 

Chaucer,     The  Pardoneres  Prologue,  v.  12347. 

Certes  lady  (qd.  1  tho)  so  ye  must  needes,  or  els  I  had  nigh 
caught  soch  a  cordiacle  for  sorrow,  I  wot  it  wcl  I  should  it  neuer 
haue  recoured.  Id,  The  Testament  of  Lone,  fol.  305. 

The  leaf  of  balm,  and  of  alleluia  or  wood  sorrel,  as  also  the 
roots  of  anthora,  represent  the  heart  in  figuxe,  and  are  cardiacat, 
H.  More,    Antidote  against  Atheism,  book  ii.  ch.  yi. 

CARDIACEiE,  in  Zoology,  a  family  of  MoUusca  Ace^ 
phala,  {Testacea,)  including  the  genera  Cardium,  Car- 
dita,  Cypricardia,  Uiatella,  and  Isocardia.    Lam. 

CARDIALGIA,  from  KapSi'a,  the  left  orifice  of  the 
stomach  and  akf^eu,  I  am  pained,  in  Medicine,  the 
Heart-burn^  called  also  ardor  ventriculi,  cordolium 
and  xiardiogmus.  An  uneasiness  at  the  upper  orifice  of 
the  stomach  arising  from  weakened  powers  of  diges- 
tion, which  refuse  to  combine  acid,  oily,  or  bilious 
substances  with  the  alimentary  mass.  Acids  are  most 
generally  in  fault,  therefore  alkalis  and  absorbent  earths 
are  the  favourite  remedies.  Light  animal  food,  drink 
which  will  not  ferment,  aa  brandy  and  water,  or  toast 
and  water^  camomile  tea,  and  the  mineral  alkaline 
waters,  wiU  soothe  the  ^asms  of  the  coh)plaint  in 
general.  Magnesia  neutralizes  the  acid  which  occa« 
sions  cardialgia.  That  which  arises  from  oily  and  acrid 
substances  may  be  quieted  by  socking  gum  arable ;  and 
vegetable  addls  relieve  that  which  springs  from  bile. 
Bitters,  tonics,  chalybeates,  and  warm  resinous  pur* 
gatives  may  be  administered  with  success  when  the 
complaint  appears  constitntional ;  all  external  applica- 
tions^ if  any  be  required,  should  be  directed  to  the  pit 
of  the  stomach. 

CARDIFF,  a  Borough  in  the  County  of  Glamorgan 
in  South  Wales,  anciently  called  Caer  Taf,  the  for- 
tress of  the  Taf,  the  river  on  which  it  stands.  In 
conjunction  with  Cowbridge,  Llan  Trisaint,  Cynfig, 
Abcr  Afan,  Neath,  Swansea  and  Llooghor,  it  returns 
onoMember  to  Parliament.  The  Vicarage  has  a  Curacy 
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CARDIFF,  attached  to  it,  both  in  the  gift  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
—       of  Gloucester  ;  but  there  ia  only  a  single  church,  the 
of^^N     *^^^®'  having  been  destroyed  by  an  inundation  in  1607. 
SHIRfif   '^^^  castle  is  of  remote  antiquity ;  adjoining  the  g^te 
y_^     ^j  tradition  points  to  a  Black  tcwer  as  the  prison  in  which 
Robert  Duke  of  Normandy,  the  son  of  the  Conqueror 
languished  for  thirty-six  years.    The  castle  is  partly 
inhabited,  and  is  the  property  of  the  Marquess  of  Bute. 
A  canal  connects  Cardiff  with  Merthyr  Tydvil,  and 
sliips  of  200  tons  navigate  to  the  town.    The  head  of 
this  great  work  is  568  feet  higher  at  Merthyr  than 
at  the  tide-lock  at  Cardiff.  #  Considerable  trade  is  car- 
ried on  with  Bristol,  to  which  place   the  principal 
exports  are  oat8>  barley,  salt,  butter  and  poultry.  The 
only  manufiEu:ture  is  that  of  iron  hoops.     Population 
in  J8<21,  35S1.  Distant  160  miles  from  London,  98  east 
from  Haverford  West. 

CARDIGANSHIRE,  a  maritime  County  of  South 
Wales.     On  its  inland  sides  it  borders  on  the  Counties 
of    Pembroke,    Caermarthen,    Brecknock,     Radnor, 
Montgomery,  and  Merioneth.     A  great  part  of  its 
Situation,    southern    boundary  is   formed  by  the   Tivy,  and  a 
extent,  and  j^^  q£  ^j^g  northern  limit  by  the  Dory,  the  rest  of  its 
population,  ^^^.^^g  are    altogether  artificial.       Following   the 
coast,  along  the  margin  of  Cardigan  Bay,  the  whole 
length  is  about  forty  miles,  in  a  direction  from  north- 
east to  south-west ;  but  its  medium  breadth  does  not 
exceed  twenty  miles.     Within  these  limits  the  whole 
superficial  area  is  stated,  in  the  Parliamentary  Returns, 
at  675  square  miles  ;  and  the  population  at  five  dif- 
ferent periods  as  follows  ;  viz. 

Date.    .  Inhabitants.  Increase. 

?2;?2- ?^!22}26jin60years. 

1750 32,000}       *  .     „, 

1801 44,100^^7^^"^  51  y^«- 

1811 52,000/  18  in  10  years. 

1821 59,000}  13  in  10  years. 

The  whole  of  the  resident  population  in  May  1821, 
was  57,784,  which  divided  by  the  above  area  gives 
rather  more  than  eighty-five  persons  to  each  square 
mile,  which  is  very  nearly  the  average  for  the  whole 
Principality.  These  consisted  of  27>898  males,  and 
29,886  females^  employed  in  the  following  propor- 
tions, 

Familiee. 

In  agriculture  6312 

In  trade  and  manufacture    ....   2501 
In  other  occupations     . . ; 3258 

Divinon.         This  County  is  in  the  Diocese  of  St.  David's,  in  the 
Province     of   Canterbury,    and    contains    sixty-five 
parishes.    The  whole  is  divided  into  five  hundreds  ; 
and  tradition  says  there  was  formerly  another  hundred, 
which  is  now  covered  by  the  sea  forming  Cardigan 
Encroach-   ^y*     Without  vouching  for  this  as  a  lact,  there  is 
ments  of     Strong  evidence  that  the  sea  has  made  great  encroach- 
■^^  ments  on  the  land  on  this  part  of  the  coast.    Two 

Member*.    Members  are  returned  to  Parliament  by  Cardiganshire, 
one  for  the  County,  and  another  for  some  of  the  chief 
towns. 
General  All  the  north,  north-east,  and  eastern  parts  of  this 

surface.  County  are  rugged  anil  mountainous,  interspersed 
with  vallies  and  patches  of  peat.  Near  the  sea  it  is 
more  level,  especially"  at  the  south-western  extre- 
mity. The  soil  in  the  lower  parts  is  generally  loam 
incumbent  on  slate.  On  the  mountains  it  is  thin  and 
poor,  and  the  yegetatton  acanty*    The  climate  in  the 
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lower  parts  is  mild  and  moist,  in  the  elevated  districts 
it  is  sometimes  cold  and  piercing.  The  principal 
rivers  are  the  Tivy,  the  Rydiol,  and  the  Ystwyth.  The 
Tivy  issues  from  a  lake  called  Tivy-pool,  at  the  top 
of  a  mountain  in  the  north-east  part  of  the  County. 
This  lake  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circumference, ' 
surrounded  with  steep  rocks,  and  of  great  depth.  The 
river  at  first  flows  through  a  rocky  district,  and  after 
passing  Tregaron  and  Llanbeder,  it  becomes  the 
boundary  between  this  County  and  Caermarthenshire, 
and  then  enters  Cardigan  Bay  about  two  miles  be- 
low Cardigan.  The  Rydiol  issues  from  Plinlimmon, 
and  flows  towards  the  south-west  till  it  falls  into  the 
sea  near  Aberystwyth.  In  its  passage  across  the 
country  it  receives  the  Fynach,  and  near  their  con- 
fluence are  the  noted  falls  of  that  name,  and  a  curious 
bridge  consisting  of  two  arches  one  above  another. 
The  Ystwyth  rises  among  the  hills  towards  the 
eastern  margin  of  the  County,  and  joins  the  sea  near 
Aberystwyth. 

The  level  parts  of  this  County,  and  particularly  VegeuU 
near  the  sea,  produce  good  crops  of  wheat,  barley,  prodacu 
oats,  turnips,  and  potiatoes ;  the  quality  of  the  barley 
grown  in  some  parts  of  this  tract  is  very  good,  and 
the  produce  large,  though  the  land  has   been  con- 
stantly under  a  crop  for  at  least  half  a  century.     The 
general  manure  is  sea- weed,  which  is  applied  every 
third  year.    Potatoes  are  usually  grown  on  peat  moss, 
by  laying  the  potato  on  the  surfece,  covering  it  with 
a  little  manure  and  then  with  soil  dug  from  trenches 
between  the   rows,  which   serve   at  the  same  time 
as  so  many  drains  to  the  surface  of  the  ground.    Very 
few  sheep  are  kept  on  the  low  grounds,  but  they  are  Sheep. 
'the  chief  stock  on  the  mountains,  and  are  principally 
of  the  old  small  Welsh  breed.     The  quantity  of  land  Proporti 
under  tillage  has  been  stated  at  about  100,000  acres,  of  Uud  < 
and  that  in   pasturage  at  145,000 ;    the   remainder,  tirated. 
180,000  acres,  is  considered  as  waste,  among  which 
are  some  large  tracts  of  marshy  or  boggy  ground. 

Several  kinds  of  metallic  ore  have  been  found  in  the  MctalHc 
mountains  of  this  County  3    the  chief  of  which  are  P«>«*»<* 
lead,  iron,  and  copper,  none  of  which,  however,  are  at 
present  very  productive,  though  in  former  tiroes  they 
were  much  celebrated,  and  silver  was  found  mixed 
with  the  lead,  in  such  proportion  that  forty  or  fifty 
ounces  of  the  former  and  1250  lbs.  of  the  latter,  were 
often  obtained  firom  a  ton  of  the  ore.  But  as  the  County 
does  not  produce  any  coals,  this  is  a  great  impedi- 
ment to  any  profitable  working  of  the  mines.     Good 
slates  are  obtained  in  several  places,  particularly  near 
Aberystwyth,  where  they  form  an  important  article  of 
export.  There  are  very  few  manufactures  in  the  County,  Manufa 
the  chief  of  those  exported  are  the  produce  of  the  iron  tarrs  ai 
and  tin  works ;  besides  which  there  are  a  few  black 
cattle,  and  pigs,  butter,  barley,  oats,  and  flannels  sent 
from  Aberystwyth  and  Cardigan. 

Cardigan,  in  Welsh,  Abertewi,  the  chief  Town  of  the 
preceding  County,  is  situated  about  two  miles  from 
the  shore  of  Cardigan  Bay,  on  a  steep  acclivity  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tivy,  over  which  there  is  a  bridge  of 
seven  arches.  It  is  a  large  old  town,  once  surrounded 
with  wallsj  and  defended  by  a  castle,  the  ruins  of 
which  still  remain.  Cardigan  carries  on  a  considerable 
trade,  as  the  registered  vessels  belonging  to  the  town, 
lately  amounted  to  about  10,000  tons,  and  were  navi- 
gated by  nearly  1000  men.  It  also  unite*  ^ith  Abcr- 
ystwyth^  Llanbeder  and  Ardpar  »  sending  a  Repre« 
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CAR-    sentative  to  Parliament.    Cardigan  b  37  miles  from 

DIGaN.  Aberyst>iryth,  and  233  from  London.  The  church  is  a 

/:      Vicarage  in  the  gift  of  the  Crown.     Population,  in 

mJJL    1821,  «^^9T. 

,Aj      CA'RDINAL,  n.         "^      Fr.  cardinal ;  It.  cardinale ; 

^^      Ca^rdinal,  adj.  f  Sp.  cardenal;   Dutch,  /fardi- 

Ca^rdinalship,  ^nael;   Lat.  cardinalis,  from 

Ca'rdinal,  (a  cloke.)  J  cardo,   a  hin^e,   *'  that  on 

which  the  door  is  turned  and  returned  :*  from  the  A.  S. 

cyron^to  turn.  Tooke,  ii.  191.  Du  Cange  quotes,  among 

others^  the  following  verses  : 

Porta  9U09  pastes  sine  Cardine  elaudere  nescUp 
JVtfc  heme  prmter  eos  Pastor  ovile  regit, 

Cardo  tenet  portam,  nee  quid  volet  iUa  remoto 
Cardiae,  ttc  Papa  niAii  valet  absque  viria. 

Though  Spelman  seems  to  agree  that  the  word  is 
derived  from  the  Lat.  cardo,  he  differs  as  to  the  cause 
of  the  application.  See  his  Gloss.  Arch,  Du  Cange  and 
Menage. 

So  that  tueie  cmrdinmls  the  pope  Mm  sende  iwis^ 
&  hit  him  asoilede  of  that  was  ido  amis. 

A.  Gioueetter,  p.  476. 

Nov  is  peerea  to  ^e  plouh.  pruyde  hit  aspide 
And  gadered  hym  a  gret  ost.  greren  he  jienke^ 
Conscience  and  alle  cristene.  and  cardinale  rertuer. 

Piers  Ploukmam.    FUion,  p*  383* 

A  cardinall  was  thilke  tide, 

Whiche  the  pRpate  hath  long  desyred. 

And  thererpon  gretly  conspired. 

But  whan  he  sighe  fortune  is  faUed, 

For  whiche  long  time  he  hath  trauailed : 

That  ilke  fyre,  whiche  Ethna  hrenneth. 

Through  out  his  woefull  herte  renneth. 

Gower.    Conf.  Am.  book  ii.  fol.  43. 

They  shoote  all  at  one  marke 

At  Uie  eardinaFs  hat 

They  shote  all  at  that 

Out  of  their  stronge  townes 

lliey  shote  at  him  with  crownes. 

SkMlton,     Why  tome  ye  not  to  Court. 

For  what  other  is  all  his  doctrine  then  of  benefites,  promotions, 
dignities,  byshoprikes,  eardinaiiskyps. 

TyndalU     Workes,  foL  416. 

For  this  believe,  that  impudence  is  now 
A  cardinal  virtue,  and  men  it  allow 
RcTercnce,  nay  more,  men  study  and  inrent 
New  ways,  nay  glory  to  be  impudent. 

Drayton,     To  Mr.  W,  Brown.  Cfthe  Evil  time* 

The  colour  of  his  face  was  as  all  generally  agree,  moire  fresh 
daring  the  time  of  his  cardinalship,  than  since. 

RcUjuim  Wottonianse,  p.  656. 

But  we're  no  time,  my  dear,  to  waste. 
Come,  Where's  your  cardinal,  make  haste. 

Lhyd.     CAit  Chat. 


Cabdinal  is  the  title  given  by  the  Theodosian  code  ^^'L 
to  some-  of  the  highest  officers  of  the  Empire,  and  in-  ^P*^AU 
troduced  into  ihe  Romish  Church,  as  most  commonly 
believed,  in  the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great.  The  Cap* 
dinals  are  Ecclesiastical  Princes,  or  the  principal  Eccle- 
siastics next  to  the  Pope,  by  whom  they  are  created. 
The  following  is  the  form  of  address  from  the  Roman 
Pontiff,  in  creating  a  Cardinal :  Creamus  te  soeium  re« 
gibus,  superiortm  ducibus^et  soeium  nostrum;  and  on 
presentine^  him  to  the  other  Cardinals,  he  says,  Habetu 
fratrem.  OB'abricii  Bibliotheca  Antiquaria,  p.  465.) 

The  Cardinals  are  created  by  the  Pope  when  there 
happens  to  be  vacancies,  and  sometimes  he  nominates 
only  one  or  two  at  a  time  ;  -  but  commonly  the  pro- 
motion is  deferred  until  there  are  ten,  twelve,  or  more 
vacancies.  The  persons  thus  promoted  are  generally 
selected  from  such  clergymen  as  have  bom  ofiices  in 
the  Roman  Court:  some  are  chosen  from  religious 
orders  ;  eminent  Ecclesiastics  of  other  countries,  are 
likewise  elevated  to  this  dignity, .  and.  the  sons  of 
Sovereign  Princes  have  frequently  been  honoured  with 
a  Cardinal's  hat.  They  are  divided  into  three  classes  oc 
orders,  consisting  of  six  Cardinal  Bishops,  fifty  Gar^ 
dinal  Priests,  and  fourteen  Cardinal  Deacons,  making 
in  all  seventy  persons,  and -constituting,  (when  their 
number  is  fiiU,)  what  is.  termed  the  Sacred  CoUege, 
three  of  whom  form  a  Consistory.  The  number  of  Car- 
dinal Bishops  is  always  complete ;  but  that  of  Cardi- 
nal Priests  and  Deacons  is  rarely  full.  The  six  Car- 
dinal Bishops  are  those  of  Ostia,  Porto,  Sabina,  Pra- 
neste  or  Palestrina,  Tusculum  or  Frescati,  and  Albano. 
Their  distinctive  dress  is  scarlet,  to  signify  that  they 
ought  to  be  ready  to  shed  their  blood  for  the  faith  and 
the  church  when  the  defence  and  honour  of  either 
require  it.  They  wear  a  scarlet  cap  and  hat ;  the  for- 
mer is  given  to  them  by  the  Pope,  if  they  are  at  Rome, 
and  is  sent  to  them  if  they  are  absent ;  but  the  hat  is 
never  conferred  except  by  the  Pope's  own  hand  -,  and 
they  are  honoured  with  the  titles  of  **  Eminence"  and 
"  most  Eminent."  Most  of  the  great  offices  in  the 
Roman  Court  are  held  by  the  Cardinals,  who  enjoy 
very  extensive  privileges.  They  have  absolute  power 
in  the  Church  during  the  vacancy  of  the  Holy  See ;  to 
them  belongs  the  sole  right  of  electing  the  Pope,  for 
which  purpose  they  assemble  in  Conclave  ;  and  they 
are  themselves  the  only  persons  on  whom  the  choice 
can  falL  (Mosheim's  Ecclesiastical  History,  cent.  xL 
part  ii.  ch.  ii.  cent.  xvi.  sect.  iii.  part  i.  ch.  i.3  Adams's 
Religious  World  Displayed,  vol.  i.  p.  309,  3rd  edit.)       1 

Stavely,  in  his  Romish  Horseleech,  (146,)  gives. the 
following  catalogue  of  Englishmen  who  have  been 
Cardinals,  and  most  of  whom,  he  adds,  came  to  an 
unhappy  end : 


Nicholas  Breakspear 1154 

William  Grisant 1369 

Boso 1166 

Stephen  Langton    1906 

Roger  Curson lan 

Robert  Somarcot    , .  1931 

Kobert  Kilwardby 1978 

Hugo  de  Evesham 1987 

William  Macclesfield 1303 

Walter  Winterbom ^.  1305 

Thomas  Joyce 1311 

:     "      fi^Hton  , i;i61 


afterwards  Pope  Adrian  IV. 

afterwards  Pope  Urban  V. 

......  (nephew  of  Adrian  IV.) 

afterwards  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

•  one  time  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

.••...   diedbefore  the  receipt  of  the  Cap. 

Confessor  of  Edward  XL 

..••.«•  ^diied  before  the  receipt  of  theCap. 
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Gximvaldcis  de  Grisant,  • « .  • .    IS66 kinsman  of  Pope  Urban  V. 

Simon  Langham 1376 one  time  Bishop  of  Ely  and  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

Adam  Easton     13d5 

Philip  Repin{g^on 1408  ••••••   one  time  Abbot  of  Leicester^  Chancellor  of  Oxford,  and 

Bishop  of  Lincoln. 


HeuyBeaofbrt    1436 

CbriBtopher  Bambridge    • . » . 

Thomas  Wolaey    1520 

JohnTusher 1535 

Reginald  Pole 1536 

Peter  Petow. 

WiUiam  Allen 1568 


one  time  Archbishop  of  York. 

one  time  Archbishop  of  York  and  Lord  High  Chancellor. 

one  time  Bishop  of  Rochester ;  beheaded  before  he  receiTed 

the  Cap. 
one  time  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 


A  list  of  all  the  Cardinals  from  the  Papacy  of  Cal- 
listas  II.  in  1119,  to  the  seventeenth  year  of  Benedict 
XIV.  I7S7>  will  be  found  in  Moreri*6  Dici,HisLad  voc 
CARDIOSPERMUM,  m  Botany,  a  genus  of  the 
idass  CkUmdria,  order  Trigyma,  natural  order  Hapindi. 
Geaerie  character  :  calyx  four-leaved  j  petals  four^ 
sectary  four-leaved,  unequal  ^  capsules  three^  connate, 
inflated. 

Five  species,  natives  of  tropical  climates. 
CARDITA,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  bivalve  shellsy 
(Mollutca  Acephala,)  of  the  family  Cardiacea,  Generic 
character:  shell  regular^  equivalve,  inequilateral; 
binge  with  two  unequal  teeth ;  one  short,  straig^t^  situ- 
ated under  the  umbo  ;  the  other  oblique,  marginal, 
extended  under  the  areola. 

Linnaeus  confounded  this  genus  with  Chama.  All  the 
apecies  are  marine,  and  they  are  said  to  attach  them- 
selves to  the  rocks  by  means  of  a  byssus,  like  the 
Mytili  and  Area, 

CARDIUM,  in  Zoologyy  a  genus  of  bivalve  shells, 
(MoUusca  Acephala,)  of  the  family  Cardiacea,  Lam. 
Generic  character :  shell  equivalve,  subcordate  >  .um- 
bones  slightly  prominent ;  internal  margin  of  the  valves, 
toothed  or  plicated ;  hinge  with  four  teeth  in  each 
valve ;  two  cardinal,  oblique,  approximate,  articulated 
crosswise  with  the  corresponding  hinges }  two  lateral, 
remote,  inserted. 

The  common  Coclde,  (C.  edule,)  which  may  be 
considered  as  a  good  type  of  the  genus,  is  an  article 
of  food  for  the  lower  classes  on  many  parts  of  the 
coast.  There  are  several  other  British  species,  ai 
which  the  C  echinatum,  when  viewed  from  the  pos- 
terior margin,  presents  the  most  beautiful  form  of  any 
of  our  English  shells.  The  animal  of  this  genus, 
{Cerastes  of  Poli,)  has  a  large  opening  in  the  mantle, 
tsid  the  foot  is  large,  bent  about  the  middle,  the  point 
directed  forvrards ;  there  are  two  tubes  which  are 
rather  short. 

CARDONA,  a  town  of  Spain,  situated  in  the  District 
of  Cervera,  in  Catalonia,  and  standing  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Cardonero.  It  is  encompassed  by  ramparts, 
and  defended  by  a  castle  -,  but  its  most  remarkable 
feature  is  its  situation  at  the  foot  of  an  immense  rock 
of  salt,  wliich  forms  a  solid  mass  of  that  mineral 
about  three  miles  in  circumference,  and  between  400 
and  600  feet  in  perpendicular  height.  The  colour  of 
this  salt  is  varied,  but  the  greater  part  of  !t  is  white  ; 
and  the  inhabitants  make  numerous  articles  of  it,  at) 
vases,  urns,  candlesticks,  toys,  &c.  These  are  ofUsn  as 
transparent  as  crystal,  and  so  hard  as  to  retain  their 
polish  for  a  considerable  time,  and  even  to  be,  for  a 
short  period,  indissoluble  in  water.  Heavy  rains  appear 


to  have  no  effect  in  diminishing  the  mountain,  though 
the  river  is  sufficiently  salt  to  kill  the  fish  for  nine  or 
ten  miles  below  it  The  population  of  the  town  is 
about  2500,  and  its  latitude  41°  55^  N.  and  longitude 
1°31'E. 

CARDUUS,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  Synge^ 
nesia,  order  JEquaUs,  natural  order  CynapooephaUe^ 
Generic  character  :  calyx  ovate,  imbricated  with  spi- 
nous scales ;  receptacle  hairy. 

Thirty-six  species,  natives  of  the  northern  hemis- 
phere. Bight  of  these  Thistles  are  indigenous  to 
England. 

Goth,  hara ;    A.  S.  cam,  ca- 


CARE,  17. 
Case,  ti. 
Ca^refdl,  adj^ 

Ca^RE  FULLY, 

Ca^repdlness, 

Ca^rbless, 

Ca'kslesslYj 

Ca^relessness, 

Ca^re- beguiling, 

Ca^re-crazed, 

Ca^rb-defyIng, 

Ca're-tuned, 

Ca^re-woukded. 


ran,  "  Carian,  to  take  care  or 
heed,  to  regArd,  to  mind,  to 
attend.*'  Somner.  In  A.  S.  are 
also  found  the  compounds, 
carfuU,  carfullice,  carfulnysse, 
^  carleas.  Junius  thinks  that  the 
word  may  have  some  affinity 
with  the  Gr.  ic^p,  the  heart, 
because  men  take  especial 
care  of  those  things,  qua  max- 
imh  ipsis  cordi  sunt. 


To  eare,  is  generally  used, 
as  explained  by  Somner.  In  Ritson,  (quoted  below,) 
it  is  used  for, — to  distress,  to  trouble,  to  vex,  to  ha- 
rass, to  afflict  with  care.  And  the  noun  is  common  in 
both  applications  of  the  verb  ;  viz..heedfiilness,  mind- 
fulness, regard,  attention,  solicitude,  anxiety. 

— ^— -— — ^—  I  care  wel  harde 

For  I  oanfinden  no  man,  that  fulli  bcleueth 

To  techen  me  the  high  waie,  and  therefore  I  wept. 

Pier*  PhuhmMH,     Crcde^  p.  X7« 

Sire  for  greate  Crodes  lone,  the  grsith  thoo  me  tell. 

Of  what  myddel  erde  man  myght  I  best  leme 

My  crede,  for  I  can  it  naught,  my  Aare  ia  the  more. 

Id.  Jb,  book  ii. 


— ^a^ 


For  drede  gan  ich  quaken 


And  criede  carjulfy  to  kynde.  of  kare  me  brynge. 

Id,     VisioH,  p.  402. 

Be  ay  of  ehere  as  light  as  lefe  on  linde. 
And  let  him  core.,  and  wepe,  and  wriage,  and  waSlle. 

Chaucer,    The  Cierkee  Tale,  r.  9088- 

By  the  which  deiyre  and  eafoett  purpose. he  teStifieth  y*  in  all 
his  weUhe,  pleasure,  and  quietnes,  he  eared  for  ncftbing  more  then, 
that  kynde  of  Ijfe,  and  conrenatio,  wherin  he  was  like  a  shepe 
in  the  flocke  of  the  faitlifuU. 

Valuine,    Fovre  Godly\e  Semtons,  serm.  3. 

Men  shulden  wedden  after  hir  estate. 
For  yoiithe  and  olde  Is  often  at  debate. 
But  sithen  he  was  'fclYen  in  the  snare 
He  most- endure  (as. other  folk}  his  ««■«• 

Chauc^.    Tk0  wooer's  TaU,X,23S2. 
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Bot  I  beseik  tbf  gentyl  liart  of  richt 

For  to  consort  that  careful  creature. 

That  deaolttt  wicht  to  succoure  schaw  thy  care, 

IhugUti^    Eneados,  book  ix.  fol.  285. 

By  the  daily  testimonie  of  our  subiects  which  trafficke  in  yoor 
kingdoms  end  dominloiis,  we  are  informed,  that  according  to  the 
dutie  of  a  moat  worthy  prince,  so  ear</tilly  and  exactly  you  mi- 
oister  iostlce  vnto  euery  man,  that  all  men  most  willingly  repaire 
mto  your  highnesse,  with  full  trust  to  obtalne  the  same. 

Hakluyt,     Voyage^  S^c,  v.  iu  p.  97.   JTrade  to  Sio, 

By  sndkemanonreof  figmfttlne  speakjnges  called  of  the  Grekes 
hyperbole,  hi*  entente  was  to  plucke  oute  of  hia  disciples  myndes 
(vho  were  as  yet  grosae  and  rude,)  all  carefulmeswe  for  those 
uyB|^  Aat  are  wont  to  be  an  hinderauce  or  Iftt  ▼nto  the  miadke^ 
wbe  it  goeth  about  any  heauenlye  enterpryse. 

UdalL    Marlty  ch.  vi.  fol.  54. 

The  shall  they  be  in  cwtfuhntnt^  'whyche  nowe  have  abused 
my  wtyes  :  and  they  that  hsua  cast  them  oute  dispytfuUye,  shal 
dwdl  in  paynea.  BxhU^  1551.    Etdras,  ch.  ix. 

O  Lord  my  hope  beheld,  and  for  my  helpe  nake  haste 
To  pardon  the  forepaased  race  that  earelet^  1  bane  past. 

yncertame  Aucton,    The  repentant  Sinner^ 

Therefore  it  stondeth  you  in  hande  by  all  meanes,  that  that 
dsje  fynde  yon  not  sluggishly  napping,  nor  earelenfy  snonrting 
by  riot  and  slothfulnes.       UdaU.  1st  EfiMie  ^f  Peter j  ch.  JOHr. 

Therfore  euyll  mote  she  fare. 
For  euer  she  dyde  the  lytell  boye  cure. 
As  ferft>rth  a»  ^e  dorste. 
The  Frere  and  the  Boye  in  Ritson*s  Anc,  Pop*  JPocliy^  p.  36* 

His  trust  was  with  th' Eternal  to  be  d^m'd 
£qual  in  strength,  and  rather  than  be  less 
Car*d  not  to  be  at  all; 

MUkmh    Pmadk€  Zm^ ,  book  U.  1. 48. 

Hereupon  I  have  chosen  that  kind  of  life  which  is  most  free 
from  the  troublesome  caret  of  the  world,  that  I  might  attend  the 
lerrice  of  God  alone.  Camden^  EiiMobeth,  Anno,  1559. 

With  at  much  care  and  Httle  hurt,  aa  doth  a  mother  use,        * 
And  keepeoir  from  her  babe,  when  sleepe  doth  through  Iris 

powers  diffuse 
His  golden  humour;  and  th'  assaults  of  rude  and  buine  flies. 
She  still  checks  with  her  care/ult  hand. 

Chapmqjn,    Homer**  Iliad,  book  it.  fol.  53* 

My  w?fe  more  carefuU  for  the  lattcr-bomc. 
Had  fastned  him  vnto  a  small  spare  mast. 
Such  as  sea-faring  men  prouide  for  stormes 
To  him  one  of  the  other  twins  was  bound. 
Whilst  I  had  beene  like  heedfiil  of  the  otliers. 

ShakBpeare,    Comedy  of  Errors,  fol.  85. 

And  I  would  wish  you  to  abstayne  from  iudging  too  farre,  when 
yoa  see  a  man  that  hath  mo  liuihgs,  rse  himselfe  vprightly  and 
t»rfulbf  in  ihem  all,  and  otherwrse  profitably  to  the  whole 
Aarche.  mutgift.    JDi^eiMrr,  fol.  247. 

Jehoiada  then  occupied  the  priesthood,  an  honourable,  wise 
snd  religious  assn.  To  his  carefulness  it  may  be  ascribed,  that  the 
state  of  the  chnrch  was  in  some  slender  sort  upheld  in  those  un- 
bsi^  times. 

Ralegh,    HlHory  of  the  World,  hook  ii.  ch.  xz.  sec.  4. 

All  thy  fellow  birds  do  sing. 
Careless  of  thy  sorrowing, 
Even  so,  poor  bird  like  thee. 
None  alive  will  pity  me. 

Shakspeare,    Passionate  Pilgrim,  xvili. 

Sweet  blushing  goddess  of  the  golden  morning, 
Faire  patronesse  of  all  the  world's  affaires. 
Thou  art  become  so  careless  of  my  cares. 
That  I  most  naaM  thee  goddesse  of  my  mourning. 

Stirling.    Sonntiju, 

^hcrs  In  virtue  placM  felicity. 

But  nrkmm  loyn'd  with  liches  and  long  Kite. 

In  corporal  pie..^  be,  and  earelrsf  ease. 

Milton,    Paraatst  lu^mi^^^d,  book  ir.  1. 296. 


At  length,  4he  fooKsh-  flie  withovt  foresight. 
As  he  that  did  all  daunger  quite  dispiae. 
Toward  those  parts  came  flviog  carclesselie 
Where  hidden  was  his  hateiull  enemie. 

Spenser.    Afuiopotvuu, 

O  change  beyond  report,  thought,  or  belief;* 
See  how  he  lies  at  random  careleskf  ^fiiia'd. 
With  langiiish't  head  uopropt. 
As  one  past  hope,  abandon'd. 
And  by  himself  given  over. 

Milton,    Sasnson  Agonista,  1. 1  Ifi. 
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A  poore  petitioner. 


A  carc'cras'd  mother  to  a  many  sonnes, 
A  beautie-waining,  and  distressed  widow, 
Euen  in  the  after^noone  of  her  best  dayes. 
Made  prize  and  purchase  of  his  wanton  eye. 

Shahspeare,     Richard  JII.  fol,  192, 

SoROOPB.  More  health  and  happinesse  betide  my  liege. 
Than  can  my  care-tun* d  tongue  deliver  him. 

Jdi    Mifhard  U.  loLZL, 

But  when  th'  approchiog  mome  had  banisht  rest. 
And  faire  Cornelia  his  care-wounded  breast 
Clasping,  from  her  auerted  husband  seekes 
A  louing  kisse,  wondrlng  to  feele  his  chcekes 
Moistened  with  teares.  May.    Luean,  book  v. 

There  arose  a  marvellons  sdiism  and  variety  of  factions,  in  the 
celebrating  the  common  seniice ;  some  followed  the  king's  pro- 
ceedings ;  others  admitted  them,  hot  did  patchingly  use  but  some 
part  of  the  book.  But  many  carelessly  contemned  all,  and  would 
exercise  their  old  wonted  popish  mass. 

Strype,  Memoirm.  Edmatd  VI,  Atmo,  1347. 

I  wUh  that  might  befall  the  F^nch  to  temper  a  little  such  w 
overgrown  greatness ;  but  I  doubt  it  much,  from  the  present 
King*s  dispositions,  among  whose  qualifies  those  of  carelesness  or 
lavishing  his  treasures,  I  am  afraid,  are  none. 

Sir  Wm,  Temple,     To  Lord^  Arlington, 

The  priest,  whose  office  is  with  zeal  sincere 
To  watch  dbe  fountain  and  preserve  it  clear. 
Carelessly  nods  and  sleeps  upon  the  brink 
While  others  poison  what  the  flock  must  drink. 

Cowper,    Expostulation, 


Methinks  the  brain 


Of  fair  Euphrosyne,  heart-easing  smiles* 
Hope  and  her  brother  Love^  and  young  Delight, 
Come  to  invite  me  to  ambrosial  feasts. 
Where  Yuuth  administers  the  sprightly  bowl 
Of  care^heguiling  mirth. 

Cooper,     7*he  Power  of  Harmony,  book  ii* 


Then  how  feign'd,  how  forc'd, 


Tliat  cnre-defying  sonnet,  which  implies 

His  debts  discliarg'd,  and  he  of  half  a  crown 

In  fuU  possession.  Shenstone.  Econotny,  p.  3. 

CAREEN,  Fr.  carene ;  Lat.  carina,  (a  currendo  dicta,) 
the  keel  of  a  ship. 

To  lay  a  vessel  with  her  keel  upwards,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  repairing,  of  calkiue  her.     See  Calk. 

We  hod  no  worms  till  we  came  to  this  place ';  for  when  we 
careen* d  at  the  Marias,  tlie  worm  had  not  touch'd  us  ;  nor  at 
Guana,  for  there  we  scrubbed. 

Dampier.     Voyages,  v.  ii.  ch.  ziii. 

"Hie  shore  at  this  place  seem'd  to  form  several  bays,  into  one 
of  which  I  proposed  to  carry  the  ship,  which  was  become  very 
foul,  in  order  to  careen  her,  and  at  the  same  time  repair  some 
defects,  and  recruit  our  wood  and  water. 

Cook,     Voyages,  ch.  vi. 

Before  the  method  of  coppering  ships  was  adopted, 
the  term  Cabeeninq  usually  implied,  not  only  that 
the  vessel  was  hove  down  and  calked,  hut^also  that 
she  was  breamed,  or  cleansed  hy  fire,  and  afterwards 
payed  over  with  some  composition  to  resist  the  worm  : 
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CAREEN-  that  commonly  used  was  a  mixture  of  sulphur  and 
INC.      resin,  which  was  called  WhUe-stuff. 

As  it  wag  necessary  to  repeat  this  operation  at  least 
every  six  months,  we  may  readily  perceive  the  g^eat 
advai^age  which  the  introduction  of  copper  sheathing 
has  conferred  upon  the  Navy. 

CAllEER,  c.  •>      Fr.   carrieres     It.   cameras    Sp, 

Carreer,  n.  /  carrera  -,  from  cUrro,  Junius.  From 
to  carry.    Skinner. 

Fr.  carriere,  Cotgrave  explains,  "  An  highway,  a 
road  or  street ;  also,  a  career  on  horseback ;  and, 
(more  generally,)  any  exercise  or  place  for  exercise  on 
horseback  ;  as  a  horse-race,  or  a  place  for  horses  to  run 
in  3  and  their  course,  running,  or  full  speed  therein." 


As  with  8tam-thir  bodies  all 


And  wings  were  set  with  eyes,  with  eyes  the  wheels 
Of  beril,  and  careering  fires  between. 

Milton.    Paradue  Lost,  book  n.  L  756. 

Lib.  I  am  glad  yov  are  here ;  but  they  are  all  i'th' pound,  nr, 
^They'T  never  ride  o'er  other  men's  com  again,  I  take  it. 
Such  Msking,  and  such  flaunting  with  their  feathers. 
And  such  careering  with  their  master's  favours. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  The  Humourous  Lieutenant,  act  ii.  SC.  2, 

He  stops,  when  he  should  make  a  full  careire. 
He  runs  or  trots,  when  he  would  hare  him  rest. 

At  last  to  throw  his  rider  in  the  mire. 

He  plungeth  with  his  head  beneath  his  breast. 

Harrington.     Orlando,  book  iL  st.  7. 

The  Count  de  Alanson  in  a  great  rage  cries  out,  On,  on,  let  us 
niake  way  upon  the  bellies  of  these  Genoueses,  who  do  but  hinder 
us :  and  mstantly  pricks  on  with  a  full  career  through  the  midst 
«f  them.  Baker.    Edward  IIL  AnnOf  1346. 


On  with  speed  we  fare 


Prosperous ;  and  when  the  sun  careering  prone. 
Sunk  to  the  western  isles,  and  dewy  shade 
Sabled  the  pole,  we,  tilting  o'er  the  waves 
On  ocean's  utmost  bound,  approach'd  the  realms 
Unbless'd,  where  the  Cimmerians  darkling  dwell. 

Fentfin,    Homer's  Odyssey,  book  zi. 

All  to  the  heart  return  again ; 

From  thence  resume  their  new  career. 

But  still  return,  and  centre  there ; 

So  real  happiness  below 

Must  firom  the  heart  sincerely  flow. 

Whitehead,     Variety, 

CAKELIA,  an  extensive  tract  of  country  in  the 
eastern  part  of  Finland.  Its  surface  is  generally  flat, 
and  it  is  full  of  lakes  and  marshes,  and  but  very 
thinly  inhabited.  It  first  became  subject  to  the 
Swedes  in  1293,  but  was  ceded  to  Russia  by  the 
treaties  of  1721,  and  1809,  and  is  now  chiefly  in- 
cluded in  the  Government  of  Wyborg. 

CARE'SS,  t?.  1      Fr.   caresser ;    It.   carezzare ;    Sp. 

Care^ss,  n.  J  acaridar.  Not  firom  xappd^eiv,  to 
soothe,  nor  from  x'^P^^^'^h  but  from  the  Lat.  cams; 
q.  d.  caritia,  carities,  i.  e.  caritas,  ^d  thence  caritiare, 
caresser.  Skinner.  And  Menage  says,  de  carisciare, 
formed  from  cams.  Cams,  cari,  carisais,  cariscius,  ca- 
risciare. 

To  touch,  to  treat  with  gentleness  or  fondness,  to 
fondle  i  to  treat  endearingly,  soothingly,  flatteringly. 

His  business  (was)  about  setling  a  peace  with  Tangier ;  much 
respected  he  was  here,  carres/d  at  court,  and  at  both  the  Univer- 
sities ;  and  he  seemed  to  express  no  less  esteem  for  our  nation. 

Baker.    King  CharUs  IL  Anno,  1683. 

—————  He,  she  knew,  would  intermix 
Grateful  digressions,  and  soWe  high  dispute 
"With  conjugal  caresses  ;  from  his  lip 
Not  words  alone  picas'd  her. 

Milton.    Paradise  Lost,  book  viii.  1,  56. 


Do  not  instantly  npon  your  return  from  churchy  retom  also  to    CARESS 
the  world,  and  secular  thoughts  and  employments;  but  let  the  — 

remaining  part  of  that  day  be  like  a  post-communion  or  an  after-  CARGll 
office,  entertaining  your  blessed  lord  with  all  the  caresses  and  AYRAS( 
sweetness  of  love  and  colloquies,  and  intercourses  of  duty  and 
affection. 
Taylor^  Holy  Living.  Prep,  to  Holy  Sacrament,  sec*  z.  No.  14. 

The  King  of  France  used  him,  [the  Duke  of  Buckingham,]  in 
so  particular  a  manner,  knowing  his  vanity,  and  careued  him  to 
such  a  degree,  that  he  went  without  reserve  into  the  interests  of 
France.  Burnet.     Own  Times.  Charles  U.  Anno,  1671. 

Nay,  I  have  known  men,  groely  injured  in  their  allhirs,  depart 
pleased,  at  least  silent,  only  because  they  were  injured  in  good 
language,  ruined  in  caresses,  and  kissed  while  they  were  struck 
under  the  fifth  rib.  South.    Sermon  vii.  roL  viu. 

Thus  must  he  steer  through  Fame's  uncertain  seas^ 
Now  struck  by  censure,  and  now  puff*d  by  praise  ; 
Ck>ntempt  with  envy  stnngely  miz'd  endure, 
Fear'd  where  earess'd,  and  jealous,  though  secure. 

W.  Whitehead,    Danger  of  writing  Verwcm 

CAREX,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  Monoecia, 
order  Triandria,  natural  order  Cyperacea.  Generic 
character :  male,  catkin  imbricated ;  calyx  of  one 
scale ;  corolla  none  -,  female,  catkin  imbricated  j  calyx 
of  one  scale  ;  corolla  none ;  stigmas  two  or  three,  seeda 
clothed  with  a  swelling  tunic. 

Willdenow  describes  two  hundred  and  eleven  species 
of  those  indigenous  to  Great  Britain.  See  an  excellent 
elucidation  in  the  second  Tolume  of  the  JAnruean  Sod-- 
etys  Transactions^ 

CA'RGO,         1      Fr.  cargcdson ;   Sp.  carga^;  the 

Ca'roason,  fi.  J  freight  or  lading  of  a  ship ;  Fr. 
carguer,  charger ,-  It.  caricare,  to  lade  or  load.  All,  says 
Skinner,  from  the  Lat.  cffffitf.  (See  Cab.)  And  Menage, 
charger,  from  caricare,  formed  from  carricus,  the  dixoi- 
nutive  of  carrus. 

Sir  Thomas  North  writes,  cargued. 

The  brokers  came  to  the  water  aide,  and  these  merchants  as 
soone  as  they  are  come  on  land,  do  giue  the  cargason  of  aU  their 
goods  to  that  broker,  that  they  will  haue  to  do  their  business  for 
them,  with  the  marks  of  all  the  fardles  and  paclss  they  haue. 

Hahluyt.  Voyage,  ifc.  M,  Csesar  Frederich,  v.  ii.  part  i.  fol.217. 

Which  £d  not  hurt  the  Grecian  galleys,  being  made  low  and 
sang,  but  greatly  offended  the  Persian  galleys,  being  high  cargued, 
heavy,  and  not  yare  of  steredge. 

Sir  Thomas  Korth,    Plutarch,  foL  105. 

So  in  the  mild  contentions  of  the  muse, 
(The  war  which  peace  itself  loves  and  pursues,) 
So  have  you  home  to  us  in  triumph  brought 
This  cargazon  of  Spain  with  treasures  fraught 

Cowley.     The  Adventures  of  Five  hours. 

This  gentleman  was  then  a  3roung  adventurer  in  the  republic  of 
letters,  and  just  fitted  out  for  the  University  with  a  good  carg^ 
of  Latin  and  Greek.  Spectator,  No.  494. 

To  ^rrent  lands  for  di^rent  sins  we  roam. 
And,  richly  freighted,  bring  our  cargo  home. 
Nobly  indiutrious  to  make  vice  appear 
In  her  full  state,  and  perfect  only  here. 

Churchill.     The  Times. 

CARGUAYRASO,  a  lofty  volcanic  mountain  of 
South  America,  situated  in  the  grand  range  of  the 
Andes,  and  north  of  Chimborazo.  It  stands  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Quito,  in  the  Province  of  Rioban^ba,  and 
rises  above  the  line  of  perpetual  snow.  In  1698,  the 
vicinity  of  this  mountain  was  visited  by  a  tremendous 
earthquake,  its  summit  fell  in,  and  the  snow  being* 
rapidly  dissolved  by  the  internal  heat,  violent  torrenta 
of  water  gushed  from  the  rents  in  the  sides  and  laid 
waste  the  neighbouring  country.  N«>r  was  this  the 
whole  of  the  calamity  whicJ»  occompankd  that  tre-* 
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CARQtj-  mendout  coiitiiImoii.  The  towns  of  Hanibuto,  LLacta- 
JIYRASO.  cunga,  with  thousands  of  their  inhabitanto^  were  swal« 

"  lowed  up  in  the  opening  earth. 
^^  CARU,  an  ancient  division  of  Asia  Minor,  now 
HjSds.  caiXled  Andinelli.  Strabo  bounds  it  on  the  north  by  the 
rirer  Mseander,  on  the  west  by  the  Myrtoan  and  Ica- 
rian  seas,  on  the  south  by  the  sea  of  Rhodes,  and  on 
the  east  by  Lycia.  Halicamassus,  formerly  Zephyra, 
its  Metropolis,  was  celebrated  for  the  tomb  erected  by 
Artemisia  to  her  husband  Mausoleus.  Its  other  cities 
of  note  were  Magnesia,  Alabanda,  Stratonice,  Mynda, 
Priene  and  Miletus.  Mount  Latmus,  included  within 
this  region,  was  the  scene  of  the  loves  of  Diana  and 
Endymion.     Strabo,  xiv. 

CARIACO,  a  city,  gulf,  and  river  of  South  America. 
The  river  originates  in  the  mountains  that  partly  en- 
compass the  Province  of  Cumana,  and  after  intersect- 
ing that  Province  fiBdls  into  the  gulf  of  that  name. 
This  gulf  is  nearly  seventy  miles  long  and  about  thirty- 
five  broad.    It  is  almost  surrounded  by  hills,  and  the 
water  is  deep  and  smooth.    The  town  stands  upon  the 
banks  of  the  river,  a  few  miles  from  the  shore,  on 
an  extensive  plain  covered  with   plantations^  which 
produce   abundance   of  cotton  of  the  finest  quality, 
good  cocoa  and  sugar.     The  climate  is  hot,  humid, 
and  unhealthy.    During  the  rainy  season  the  river  is 
large  enough  for  small  ships  to  arrive  at  the  city,  but 
daring  the  dry  part  of  the  year  a  canoe  can  hardly 
ascend  to  the  same  place.     The  population  has  been 
stated  at  6500  individuals,  who  are  considered  indus- 
trious and  flourishing.  The  latitude  is  about  10^  30^  N. 
and  longitude  63°  39'  W. 

CARIACOU,.a  small  island  north  of  Grenada,  on 
which  it  is  dependent.  Its  surface  contains  about  7000 
English  acres,  a  great  part  of  which  is  very  fertile,  and 
yields  about  a  million  pounds  of  cotton  annually,  be- 
sides maize,  yams,  potatoes,  and  plantains,  chiefly 
designed  for  the  support  of  the  Negroes,  which  form 
the  greatest  part  of  the  population.  It  is  deficient  in 
fresh  water,  but  has  a  good  harbour  between  five  and 
six  leagues  north-east  of  Grenada. 

CARIBBEAN  ISLANDS,  an  appellation  whicKhas 
sometimes  been  applied  to  the  whole  of  the  West 
Indies,  but  as  it  was  derived  from  the  name  of  9  people 
who  inhabited  only  some  parts  of  this  archipelago,  the 
extension  of  the  term  is  evidently  improper.  It  is  now, 
therefore,  generally  understood  to  comprehend  only 
that  part  of  the  range  which  stretches  from  about  the 
eleventh  to  the  nineteenth  degree  of  north  latitude, 
and  between  the  fifty-eighth  and  sixty-third  degrees 
of  west  longitude.  This  chain  extends,  in  the  form  of 
a  crescent,  from  Porto  Rico  to  the  coast  of  South 
America.  These  have  also  been  denominated  the  An- 
tilles, and  with  some  of  the  other  larger  islands  have 
been  divided  into  Great  and  Little.  The  same  chain  has 
likewise  been  divided  by  the  English,  French,  and 
Spaniards^  into  Wtndward  and  Leeward  Islands ;  but 
the  signification  of  these  terms  is  not  the  same  with 
all  these  nations,  and  depends  upon  the  course  a  ship 
takes  in  sailing  through  them.  With  the  English,  those 
below  the  fifteenth  parallel  of  latitude  are  usually  inclu- 
ded under  the  former  term,  and  those  above  that  de- 
gree under  the  latter.  The  chief  of  these  islands,  with 
the  area  and  the  respective  population  of  each,  with 
the  power  to  which  they  at  present  belong,  in  their 
order  froib  north  to  souths  are  given  in  the  following 
T^le. 
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SanU  Cruz 100 31,390 Denmark.  ISLANDS. 

Anguilla 30....         800 Britain. 

St.  Martin 90 6,100 Netherlands. 

St.  Bartholomew  60. . . .     8,000 Sweden.* 

Barbuda 90 1 ,500 Britain. 

Saba   10 1,600 Netherlands. 

St.  Eustatius . .    99 20,000 Netherlands.^ 

St.  Christopher   70 \  25,000 Britain. 

Nevis 20. . . .    1 1,000 Britain. 

Antigua. 93....   35,940 Britain. 

Montserrat. ...   78. . . .    10,750. . . .  Britain. 
Guadaloupe    . .  675 ....  1 14,840. . . .  France. 

Deseada 25. . . .        900 France. 

Mariegalante . .   90. .  . .    12,385. . . .  France. 

Dominica   29. . . .   26,500 Britain; 

Martinique 370. . , .   96,4 10 France. 

St.  Lucia    225....    16,640 Britain. 

St.  Vincent....  131....  «4,000. .  {  P^^yy^^JJ"; 

Barbadoes  ....  166. . . .   81,940. . . .  Britain. 

Grenada 109. . . .   31,360 Britain. 

Tobago 140 16,480. .  .  .Britain. 

As  the  particulars  of  each  of  these  islands  will  be 
described  under  its  respective  appellation,  and  the 
aspect,  climate,  productions,  and  other  general  circum- 
stances, under  the  term  which  with  more  propriety 
embraces  the  whole  archipelago,  we  shall  merely  sub- 
join, in  this  place,  a  brief  of  their  original  inhabitants. 
These  islands  at  the  time  of  their  discovery  were  pos- 
sessed by  the  Caribs,  who  have  now  either  been  ba- 
nished, or  have  become  extinct  in  most  of  them  ;  for 
it  is  supposed  that  there  are  not  more  than  two  or  three 
thousand  left  in  the  whole  chain.  These  people  were 
very  different  from  the  effeminate  tribes  of  Hispanioli^ 
and  several  of  the  other  islands,  and  are  thought  to 
have  originally  been  a  colony  from  the  northern  part 
of  South  America,  where  their  greatest  numbers  still 
exist.  Their  chief  country  is  now  the  interior  of 
Guiana,  where  they  still  live  in  all  the  freedom  of  their 
ancestors.  They  are  also  found  in  the  Missions  of  Cari, 
in  the  Llanos  of  Cumana,  and  on  the  plains  north-east 
ofthe  sources  of  the  Orinoco;  and  are  distinguished 
by  their  gigantic  size  from  all  the  other  nations  of 
that  part  of  the  continent.  They  consider  themselves 
as  a  privileged  race,  and  hold  all  the  other  Indians  in 
sovereign  contempt.  When  first  discovered  by  Colum- 
bus in  the  West  Indian  islands,  they  presented  a  pic- 
ture of  the  most  savage  aspect ;  nor  has  the  revolution 
of  three  centuries  made  much  difference  in  this  respect. 
They  are  still  relentless^  enterprising,  and  ardent, — re- 
garding war  and  hunting  as  the  chief  ends  of  their 
existence.  They  appear  always  to  have  considered  the 
rest  of  mankind  aif  their  lawful  prey  -,  and  they  devour 
such  of  their  enemies  as  fall  into  their  hands  without 
remorse.  Their  huts  are  composed  of  a  few  poles 
thrust  into  the  ground,  tied  together  at  top,  and  co- 
vered with  a  few  palm  leaves.  The  perpetual  state  of 
warfare  in  which  they  always  existed  taught  them 
ingenuity  3  and  when  first  known  they  manufactured 
a  strong  kind  of  cotton  cloth  of  which  they  made 
hammocks.  Clothes  they  looked  upon  as  an  unneces- 
sary incumbrance  in  a  climate  where  the  blasts  of 
winter  are  never  felt.  Their  domestic  utensils  were 
made  of  clay,  and  baked  in  a  manner  similar  to  that 
used  by  Europeans. 
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GARTB-        Carisb^an   9ba,  that  part  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
BSAN     bounded  on  the  weat  by  the  ialands  of  Jamaica^  St. 
S£A,      Domingo,  Porto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  on  the 
CARICA-  ^^^  ^y  ^^®  Caribbean  chain,  on  the  south  by  the  con- 
TUR£.     tinent  of  South  America,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Mos- 
quito 6hoi:e,  and  the  channel  that  leads  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.    It  therefore  forms  a  large  oval  basin,  stretch- 
ing through  about  twenty  degrees  from  east  to  west, 
and  from  seven  to  ten  from  north  to  south.    It  is  thus 
surrounded  by  a  chain  of  high  land,  broken  and  inter- 
rupted by  a  great  number  of  narrow  channels,  which 
separate  the  different  islands  from  each  other.    The 
widest  of  these  is  that  which  leads  from  its  western 
extremity  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  through  which 
the  grand  current  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  forces  its  way 
into  that  gulf. 

CARICA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  dass  Dioecia, 
order  Decandria,  natural  order  CncurbUacea,  Generic 
character :  male,  calyx  nearly  obsolete ;  corolla  five- 
deft;  funnel-shaped;  filaments  in  the  tube  of  the 
corolla  J  shorter  alternately :  female,  calyx  five- 
toothed  ;  corolla  five  petals ;  stigmas  five ;  berry  one- 
celled,  many-seeded. 

Five  species,  natives  of  the  tropics.  C.  papaya,  the 
Papaw-tree,  is  cultivated  in  the  West  Indies  for  its 
fruit. 

CARICATURE,  It.  caricalura,  from  caTicarB,  to 
charge,  to  load.  See  Cargo. 

To  charge,  to  overcharge ;  to  load,  to  overload,  and 
thus  to  colour  too  highly,  to  exaggerate,  to  distort. 

tte  ciyold  draw  an  ill  #aoe»  or  curioatwre  a  food  «ne  with  « 


7r9ni  «H  these  hands  we  have  mch  dmoghts  of  mankind  as  «re 
MfHfnentod  in  tirose  burlesque  pktnres,  nrhicli  the  ItaUaos  call 
cAracaturas ;  where  the  art  consists  in  preserving,  amidst  dis- 
torted proportions  and  aggravated  features,  some  distinguishing 
likeness  of  the  person,  but  in  such  a  manner  as  to  transform  the 
most  agreeable  beauty  into  the  most  odioas  monster. 

Spectator,  No.  537. 

Captain  Grose  has  left  a  few  amusing  Rules  for 
drawing  Caricatures »  He  recommends  the  student  first 
to  make  himself  perfect  in  the  general  outline  of  the 
human  head ;  and  then  to  observe  the  numerous  odd 
varieties  which  he  may  produce  by  altering  the  dis- 
tances of  the  different  lines.  In  profiles  he  must 
ima^ne  a  line  enclosing  the  whole  face,  by  touching 
the  forehead,  nose,  and  chin.  This  line  will  be  angular, 
concave,  convex,  right-lined,  or  mixed  -,  and,  according 
to  the  respective  forms,  it  constitutes  the  genus,  as  the 
accidental  variety  of  features  create  the  species  of  the 
human  head. 

The  different  genera  are,  1.  angular ;  2.  right-lined; 
3.  convex;  4.  concave;  5. recto-con vexo ;  6.  convexo- 
recto ;  7.  convexo-concavo  ;  8.  concavo-convexo.  In 
the  four  last  genera  the  figure  first  named  is  to  be 
considered  as  belonging  to  the  upper  part  of  the  head. 

Noses  are  divided  into,  1.  the  angular ;  2.  the  aqui- 
line, or  Roman ;  3.  the  parrot  beak  ;  4.  the  straight, 
or  Grecian ;  5.  the  bulbous,  or  bottled  ;  6.  the  turned 
up,  or  snub ;  7.  the  mixed  or  broken.  Mouths  are,  I. 
the  under-hux^  ;  2.  the  pouting,  or  blubber ;  3.  the 
shark's  mouth,  (over-hung  j)  4.  the  bone  box,  (ex- 
hibiting all  the  teeth.)  Chins  are,  1.  the  nutcrackers; 
&.  the  convex  advancing ;  3.  the  convex  retiring  ;  4. 
the  concave  advancing ;  5.  the  double ;  6.  the  cucum- 
ber, (long  and  rounded.)  Eyes  are  distinguished,  1. 
by  the   position   of  right   lines  drawn  through  their 


pupils  and  comers.    Those  of  most  animahi  eonenr  in  CAIUC4 
the  middle  of  the  nose  ;  8.  by  their  distance  from  each    ^&B* 
other, — ^the  average  measure  being  the  length  of  an  eye ;    CAWii 
3.  the  shape  ;  4.  the  magnitude ;  5.  the  form  of  the     Tmkl 
lids,  as  either  pigs-eyes  or  goggles  j  6.  the  form  of  the  V«i-v-J 
eyebrows.     The  passions  are  strongly  expressed  by 
the  mouth  and  eyebrows.    Peculiarities  oftiie  eyea 
are  best  shown  in  a  front  face.    That  of  the  nose,  fore*- 
head,  or  chin  in  profile.    Caricaturists  by  attending  to 
these  particulars  may  form  a  short  hand  of  their  art, 
and  may  blazon  a  face  with  almost  heraldic  solemnity 
and  precision.    We  subjoin  two  of  Grose's  specimens 
of  this  stenography  of  humour,  which  our  readers  may 
perhaps  find  some  amusement  in  decyphering. 

1.  Contour  convexo-concavo ;  nose  snubbed;  month 
blubbered ;  chin  double ;  eyes  goggle ;  eye-brown 
pent-housed. 

2.  Contour  mixed,  angular  and  right4ined;  nose 
right-lined  ;  eyes  Chinese ;  eyebrows  arched ;  chin 
retiring. 

The  study  of  these  principles,  it  is  well  observed, 
may  be  singulariy  useful  to  portrait-painters,  by  accvis-  1 

tomingthemto  discover  and  arrange  the  pecidsarities  by 
which  the  character  of  separate  faces  are  determined. 

CARINARIA,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  Mollmsca,  of 
the  order  Heteropoda  of  Lamarck,  though  placed  by 
Cuvicr,  (probably  without  sufficient  reason,)  amongst 
the  Gasteropoda,     Generic  character  :  body  elongate^  1 

gelatinous,  pellucid,  terminated  by  a  tail,  and  fur- 
nished with  a  fin,  or  with  several  unequal  ones ;  the 
heart  a  branchiae,  forming  a  pendant  mass,  projecting 
from  the  belly,  situated  near  the  tail,  and  enclosed 
in  the  shell ;  head  distinct ;  with  two  tentacula ;  two 
eyes ;  a  contractile  tubular  mouth ;  shell  imivalve, 
conical,  compressed  at  the  sides,  unilocular,  very  thin 
and  transparent ;  apex  convolute  ^  the  back  commonly 
furnished  with  a  dentated  keel ;  opening  of  the  sheU 
oblong,  entire. 

Mons.  Bory  de  St.  Vincent  first  described  this  sin- 
gular animal,  which  seems  to  possess  some  relation  to 
the  Gasteropoda;  though  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
Lamarck  has  given  it  its  proper  situation  in  placing  it 
with  Pterotrachea  and  PhyllirhoS,  next  to  the  Cephalopoda. 

CARINTHL\,  an  extensive  Province  of  the  Austrian  «•♦,  *• 
Empii«,  with  the  title  of  Dukedom.    It  extends  from  ^'^^^, 
about  latitude  46°  21'  to  47°  6^  and  from  12°  35'  to  and  cxt« 
15°  east  lon^tude.    It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Saltzburg  and  Styria,  on  the  south  by  Caroiola  and 
Friuli,  and  on  the  west  by  Tyrol.    This  Province  is 
about  120  miles  in  its  greatest  length,  and  forty  in 
breadth.   The  area  was  computed  by  M.  Blumenbach, 
in  1816,  at  190*90  Austrian  square  miles  ;  and  as  these 
miles  are  fifteen  to  the  degree,  each  is  equal  to  21-509 
English  square  miles,  and   consequently  the  whole 
extent  of  Carinthia  is  neariy  4100  English  square  miles. 
The  same  writer  states  the  population  at  278,500  indivi-  populati^ 
duals,  which  gives  sixty-eight  persons  for  each  square 
mile ;  or  less  than  a  third  part  of  the  population  in 
England  on  the  same  space.    This  is  fully  accounted 
for  by  the  sterile  and  nagged  nature  of  a  great  part  of 
the  country. 

Carinthia  is  naturally  divided  into  Upper,  Lower,  Bivisioo. 
and  Middle;  but  its  political  division  is  into  the 
Circles  of  Clagenfiirt  and  Villach.  It  forms  a  part  of 
that  division  of  the  Empire  which  has  the  s«Kt  of  its 
government  at  Gratz  ;  and  the  Diet  w*>«<A  meets  there 
is  composed  like  those  in  otWr-parts  of  the  Empire^  of 
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CAUK-  the  classeg  of  noblea,  prelates^  knights,  and  deputies 
TUIA.     of  the  principal  towns.     Their  influence,  however, 
^-v^^i^in   the  general   government  is  very  limited.      This 
^[^?J^^  Dukedom  first  came  into  the  possession  of  Austria 
^""^^^^  on  the  death  of  the  reigning  Duke,  in   1335.     It 
was  formerly  customary  ror  a  Prince  of  the  Imperial 
&mily  to  go  and  take  possession  of  the  Duchy  per- 
sonally j  and  the  plain  is  still  shown  to  travellers  (near 
the  Abbey  of  Marien-Saal,}  on  which  the  ceremony 
took  place.     When  the  Austrians  were  compelled  to 
make  peace  with  Buonaparte,  in  1809,  the  whole  of 
the  circle  of  Villach  was  ceded  to  the  French,  and 
annexed  to  the  lUyrian  Provinces ;  but  it  was  restored 
to  the  former  Power  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  in 
1814. 

Carinthla  is  completely  a  mountainous  country,  and 
the  ridges  which  cover  a  great  part  of  its  surface  are 
so  dose  to  each  other,  that  the  separating  vallies  are 
very  narrow,  and  many  of  them  covered  with  thick 
forests.     It  is  on  its  frontiers,,  however,  that  the  sum- 
mits attain  their  greatest  height.     On  the  western 
border  we  find  the  Glockner,  on  the  southern  the 
Lobel,  the  St.  Ulrich,  and  the  St.  Helen ;  and  on  the 
north  the  heights  called  the  Tauems  of  Saltzburg. 
The  tops  of  many  of  these  afford  the  most  picturesque 
and  romantic  views  ;  and  the  vallies  being  often  short 
aod  interrupted,  numerous  lakes  are  formed  in  them  ; 
but  few  of  these  are  of  much  note,  except  the  Clagen- 
furt,  Leopoldstein,  and  Ossiach.    From  the  lakes,  as 
well  as  from  the  sides  of  the  elevated  mountains,  a 
great  number  ef  streams  descend,  many  of  which  are 
ultimately  united  in  forming  the  Drave,  which  is  by 
far  the  most  important  river  that  waters  Carinthia. 
It  flows  through  the  whole  length  of  the  Province, 
nearly  from  west  to  east ;  and  is  greatly  augmented 
in  its  passage  by  the  tributary  streams  that  fall  into 
it  on  each  side.    As  most  parts  of  the  country  are  so 
elevated,  and  almost  every  plain  is  contiguous  to  some 
lofty  ridge,  the  climate  is  cold  and  changeable ;  but  it 
'a  not  considered  unhealthy.     The  soil  is  by  no  means 
rich,  and  but  few  places  are  distinguished  by  fertility, 
except  the  valley  of  Lavant  and  some  other  favoured 
spots,  which  abound  in  the  fruits  of  Italy  rather  than 
in  the  products  of  Germany.    But  a  small  part  of  the 
country  is  in  a  state  of  tillage,  the  rest  is  chiefly  pas* 
turage  and  Waste.     Wheat,  oats,  millet,  and  buck- 
wheat are  cultivated  in  most  of  the  plains,  but  rye  and 
barley  thrive   only  on   the  mountains.    The   whole 
quantity,  however,  raised  is  inadequate  to  the  domestic 
supply.    A  little  wine  is  produced  in  some  of  the 
most  &voirred  parts,  and  both  hemp  and  flax  are  grown 
in  others,  but  their  cultivation  is  not  extensive.    Gar- 
den v^etables  are  still  more  largely  grown.    Not- 
withstanding many  parts  of  this  Alpine  tract  afford 
good  pasturage,  the  management  of  cattle  does  not 
appear  to  have  attained  much  perfection,  and  the  whole 
number  was,  a  few  years  ago,  stated  at  70,000,  and  the 
horses  at  about  a  tenth  of  that  number.     The  sheep  at 
that  time  were  about  80,000,  and  as  the  wool  is  in 
general  fine,  and  consequently  much  in  request,  efforts 
were  then  making  to  improve  the  breed  and  augment 
the  stock.    Both  honey  and  wax  are  good,  and  are 
objects  of  care,  and  the  silkworm  has  been  lately  in- 
troduced.   Many  of  the  forests  abound  with  wild  ani- 
mals, unong  which  are  bears,  wolves,  and  chamois. 
Carinthia  is  bUo  well  supplied  with  game. 

Like  many  other  A^lne  districts,  the  principal  riches 
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of  Carinthia  consist  in  minerals.  These  include  iron«  CARIN* 
copper,  lead,  silver,  quicksilver,  marble,  and  some  TUIA. 
kinds  of  precious  stones.  Silver  impregnated  with  ^^^-^^r^i^ 
lead  is  found  in  several  places,  as  well  as  the  pure  Mincrda. 
metal  in  others.  Copper  is  not  obtained  in  great 
quantities.  Iron  is  a  still  more  common  product,  and 
the  annual  quantity  extracted  a  few  years  ago,  was 
estimated  by  Bisinger  at  200,000  centners  -,  and  as 
each  centner  is  equal  to  193*4286  lbs.  avoirdupoise, 
the  whole  weight  is  about  11,020  tons.  Lead,  how« 
ever,  is  the  most  valuable  of  these  metals,  and  is  con- 
sidered as  the  purest  in  Europe.  It  is  generally  sold 
under  the  name  of  the  lead  of  Villach,  though  the 
mine  near  that  place  is  only  one  of  the  number.  It 
produces  about  35,000  cwt.  per  annum,  and  yields  a 
clear  income  to  the  proprietor  of  nearly  £26,000.  A 
rich  mine  of  quicksilver  has  also  been  recently  opened 
near  Cappel,  from  which  an  average  of  about  2000  cwt. 
is  extracted.  .  The  most  valuable  of  the  Carinthian 
marble  is  of  a  beautiful  white  colour,  besides  which 
there  is  also  calamine,  bismuth,  and  other  substances. 

Very  few  manufactures  are  carried  on  to  any  extent  Manufac- 
in  Carinthia ;  the  chief  are  connected  with  the  pro-  tures  and 
ducts  of  its  mineral  kingdom.     One  of  the  best  known  commerce 
in  foreign  countries,  is  that  of  the  peculiar  species  of 
steel  called  brescia,  with  those  of  iron,  fire-arms,  white 
lead,  and  sugar  of  lead.    Leather  is  likewise  made, 
particularly  from  goat  and  chamois  skins.    The  chief 
trade  consists  in  exporting  native  products,  and   in 
supplying  the  markets  of  Venice  and  other  parts  of 
Italy  with  cattle. 

From  the  situation  of  the  country,  among  the  Alps 
which  separate  Gernutny  from  Italy,  the  inhabitants, 
as  might  be  expected,  are  a  mixed  race  -,  and  notwith* 
standing  it  is  in  much  closer  connection  with  the 
northern  than  the  southern  part  of  the  Empire,  the 
Carinthians  are  more  allied  to   the  Italian  than  to 
the  German  standard.     In  religion  they  are  firm  ad-  Religion 
herents  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  in  character,  frank,  *"^  ^"'" 
gay,  and  contented  j  much  attached  to  a  tranquil  and  fS^^^f^' 
simple  mode  of  life.    This,  however,  generates  indo- 
lence and  inactivity,  which  are  likewise  fostered  by 
the  ignorance  and  superstition  prevalent  in  this  se- 
cluded district.    Monastic  institutions  were  formerly 
numerous,  but  have  now  been  greatly  reduced ;  and 
the  only  form  of  religious  worship  beside  the  Roman    . 
Catholic,  is  that  of  the  Lutherans,  who  are  said  not  to 
exceed  20,000.    The  Carinthians  speak  a  dialect  that 
has  a  gpreat  resemblance  to  that  used  in  Lower  Styria, 
notwithstanding  many  of  the  people  are  descendants 
of  German  colonists.     This  language  is  of  Sclavonic 
origin.     The  revenue  yielded  to  the  Austrian  govern-  Reyenne 
ment  by  this  Dukedom  is  stated  at  less  than  i^300,000. 
per  annum.    The  chief  towns  are  Clagenfurt,  Villach,  Towns. 
St.  Veit,  Volkmark,  St.  Andr^,  Gemund,  Millstadt,  and 
some  other  smaller  places. 

Clagenfurt,  the  Capital  of  the  Province,  is  a  small  well  Clagcnfart. 
built  town  in  the  form  of  a  square,  and  stands  on  the 
banks  of  the  Glan,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  Drave. 
It  contains  some  good  streets,  and  is  adorned  with 
several  squares,  churches,  and  convents.  The  statues 
of  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa,  and  of  Leopold  I.  stand 
in  the  market-place  }  and  the  suburbs  are  defended  by 
a  strong  castle.  It  contains  various  useful  manufac- 
tures and  institutions,  with  a  valuable  collection  of 
paintings  and  busts,  and  a  cabinet  of  Natural  History. 
Tb^  population  is  about  10,000;    and  the  latitude 
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46**  37'  N.  longitude  14®  9&  E.  Distance  thirty-two 
xniles  nearly  south-west  of  Vienna,  and  fifty  miles 
north  of  Trieste. 

CARINTHIN,  a  mineral  found  in  Carinthia,  belong* 
iog  to  the  species  Amphibole. 

CARIS>  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  the  class  Araclmides, 
order  Acera,  family  MUrophthira.  Generic  character : 
mouth  with  a  conical  prominent  beak,  formed  by  the 
union  of  the  two  maxillse;  palpi  two,  subconical, 
stretched  forward,  of  four  articulations,  the  length  of 
the  rostrum  $  body  suborbicular,  depressed ;  skin  cori* 
aceous ;  feet  six. 

Differing  from  'some  others  of  the  family  in  the 
coriaceous  texture  of  the  body,  from  others  in  the 
number  of  the  feet.  Caris  Fespa-tiUonis,  the  tick  of  the 
Common  Bat  is  the  type  of  the  genus.     See  Ricinia. 

CAllISSA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  Pentandria, 
order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Apocynea.  Generic 
character :  corolla  contorted ;  berries  two,  many- 
seeded. 

Five  species,  natives  of  the  East  Indies  and  Arabia* 

C  ARK,  V.  "^       Care,  cam,  care  ;  becarcan,  accurate,  to 

Cark,  n.     >carke,  or  care  for,  to  take  care  of.   The 

Ca^rking.  J  A.  S.  ceardan,  is  to  creak,  to  make  a 
creaking  noise.  Cearig,  is  full  of  care  and  fear  $  and 
also  moaning,  grieving,  complaining,  lamenting.  See 
Somner. 

Cark  may  then  have  been  primarily  applied  to  the 
creaking,  croaking,  grating,  whining,  of  careful  per- 
sons, of  persons  troubled  with  care.    And  thence  to 

Care,  anxiety,  solicitude,  trouble. 

ShiJ  noy  kyng  ne  knjr;^  constable  ne  meyre. 
Orer  cark  fe  comune. 

Piers  Ptouhman,    VUion,  p.  S2; 

In  house,  for  wife  and  child,  there  is  but  citrh  and  care. 
With  trauel  and  with  toyl  jnough  in  fields  we  use  to  fare. 

Vnccriain  Auctor*.    Man's  Life, 

If  thou  dost  mesne  to  bane  ts  pen 

sum  clerklie  worke  in  deede, 
Worthie  Sir  Phebe,  and  to  put  oute 

our  bookes  with  better  spede, 
Cutte  of  the  carhe  that  ntppes  our  harte. 

Dratit.    Horace.  Ejrisiles.  To  Augt^tut,  book  ii. 

Ryght  semblaUye,  this  carkymge  kynde 

of  men  doe  neuer  eye 
The  route,  that  they  haue  ouerrun 

in  goodes,  but  haste  and  bye 


To  retche  the  resydue. 


Id,  Saiyre  1. 


What  meane  you,  my  masters,  and  wbitber  run  you  headlong*, 
carking  and  canng  all  that  ever  you  ran  to  gather  goods  and  rake 
riches  together  as  you  do :  whiles  in  the  meane  time  you  make 
little  or  no  reckoning  at  all  of  your  children,  unto  whom  you  are 
to  leare  all  your  wealth  ?  Holland,    Plutarch,  fol.  5. 

Waile  we  the  wight,  whose  presence  was  our  pride : 
Waile  we  the  wight,  whose  absence  is  our  cark, 

Spenser,     Skepkerd's  Calendar,  November* 

Such  is  the  thrift  of  that  old  carkirig  hag. 
Her  houses  fall  she  ventures,  but  to  spare 
The  simple  cost  ev'n  of  a  patch'd  repair. 

'  Beaumont,    Psyche,  can.  2.  st.  5B. 

Would  not  common  prudence  teach  you  to  take  the  surest  way 
for  your  subsistance,  aud  not  to  suffer  yourselves  to  be  tormented 
with  needless  fears,  and  carking  cares,  about  that  which  God 
himself  hath  promised  to  proride  for  you :  1  know  it  would.    * 

Bishop  Beveridge,    Sermon  cxzzi. 

CARLAPAGO,  a  seaport  of  the  Austrian  Empire, 
situated  at  the  foot  of  a  craggy  mountain,  on  the 
coast  of  Dalmatia,  and  near  the  strait  which  separates 
the  island  of  Pago  from  the  continent.    The  harbour 


of  this  place  was  constructed  at  great  expense  by  CARU 
Joseph  II.  in  1789>  and  the  chief  trade  is  in  wood,  salt,  ^^^ 
honey,  wax,  and  fish.  The  climate  is  considered  as  CARLn^ 
unhealthy,  and  the  surrounding  country  but  little  pro-  FORD 
ductive  j  and  the  channel  which  separates  it  from  the 
adjacent  island  is  often  so  rough,  that  it  cannot  be 
crossed  for  several  days  together.  Latitude  44°  55^  N. 
longitude  IS""  13^  £. 

CARLE,  V,     '\      Carle  or  churl,  A.  S.  ceorle ;  Ger. 
Carle,  ft.  [kerl;  Jhitch,  kaerle,     Carel,  karlia 

Ca^rlish,  adj.  ^ihe  ancient  language  of  Germany 
Ca'rlot.  3  signifies  robust  and  strong,  Vossius. 

A  carle  is  a  robust,  strong  man  ;  a  rustick,  labouring 
man  j  uncivilized,  unpolished,  rude,  brutal. 

The  miller  was  a  stout  cart  for  the  nones. 
Full  bigge  he  was  of  braun,  and  eke  of  liones. 

Chaucer,     The  Prologue,  v,  547. 

His  answer  is  not  farre  to  fetch, 

post  haste  he  will  the  saye. 
That  he  doth  thus  set  cocke  on  hoope 

and  laubhly  outlay 
This  mucke,  &  drosse  the  world  hath  sent, 

because  he  woulde  not  seeme 
Like  one  of  carUsh  abiecte  minde, 

so  vyle  a  thing  t*  esteme.  Drant,    Satyre  2. 

Full  of  ache,  sorrow  and  griefe,  children  againe,  dlzards,  they 
car^  many  times  as  they  sit,  and  talke  to  themselves. 

Burton,    Anatomy  o/ Melancholy,  fol.  60, 

So  rp  he  rose,  and  thence  amounted  streight, 
Which  when  the  carle  beheld,  and  saw  his  guest 
Would  safe  depart,  for  all  his  subtile  sleight. 
He  chose  an  halter  from  among  the  rest. 
And  with  it  hong  himselfe  vnbid,  rubiest. 

Spenser,    Faerie  Queene,  book  i.  can.  10,  st  54. 

By  whose  brave  carriage  in  so  hard  a  thing. 
He  did  well  worthy  of  his  trust  appear ; 

Who  in  his  castle,  carelesly  defended 

That  crafty  carlet  closely  apprehended. 

Drayton,     The  Barons  Wars,  book  r. 

What  news,  what  news  !  thou  noble  king, 

Howe,  Arthur,  hast  thou  sped  ? 
Where  hast  thou  hung  the  carlish  knighte 

And  where  bestow'd  his  head. 

Percy,     The  Marriage  of  Sir  Gawayne,  part  ii. 

SiL.  Not  very  well,  but  J  haue  met  him  oft. 

And  he  that  bought  the  cottage  and  the  bounds 
That  the  old  carlot  once  wss  master  of. 

Shakspearc,    As  You  like  It,  fol.  200. 

Coarse  Bothnick  locks  are  not  devoid  of  use  3 
They  clothe  the  mountain  carl  or  mariner 
Labouring  at  the  wet  shrouds,  or  stubborn  helm. 
While  the  loud  billows  dash  the  groaning  deck. 

Dyer,     The  Fleece,  book  ii. 

I  deem  that  carl,  by  beauty's  pow'r  unmov'd. 
Hated  of  heav'n,  of  none  but  hell  appro v'd. 
O  may  he  never  love,  O  never  be  belov'd. 

Thomson,    Hymn  to  May,. 

CARLINA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  Syngene-- 
tia,  order  JEquaUs,  natural  order  Cynarocephalete,  Ge- 
neric character :  calyx  swelling,  the  outer  scales  spi- 
nous, the  inner  coloured,  scariose,  radiant  3  receptacle 
chaffy ;  down  feathery. 

Twelve  species,  natives  of  Europe  and  Africa. 

CARLINGFORD,  a  seaport  town  of  Ireland  standing 
on  a  bay  of  the  same  name,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the* 
county  of  Louth.  It  is  not  of  great  extent,  but  for- 
merly sent  two  Members  to  the  Irish  Parliament,  and 
has  a  considerable  trade  in  exporting  the  products  and 
manufactures  of  the  vicinity.  This  is  increased  by  & 
canal  which  communicates  with  ib«  fnterior  j  and  t he- 
bay  which  forms  a  fina  Jucven  with  twenty  £itbom» 
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CARLINCr  water,  but  ifl  rendered  rather  dazigerous  on  account  of 
FORD,    rocks.     Carlin^ord  is  defended  by  a  castle  built  upon 
aiUSLE  ^^^  solid  rock,  and  supposed  to  have  been  erected  by 
J.  ^^  King  John.    This  town  has  considerable  intercourse 
with  Dublin,  from  which  it  is  distant  about  fifty  miles 
towards  the  north.  Latitude  54°  l'  N.  longitude  6  V  W. 
CARLISLE,  a  city  in  the  County  of  Cumberland, 
'  situated  near  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Eden  and 

Calden,  the  former  of  which,  five  miles  lower  down. 
Calls  into  the  Solway  Frith.    The  name  of  this  city,  as 
given  by  Antoninus,  is  Lugu-vallio,  supposed  to  be  a 
corruption  from  the  British  Liu  gyda  gwat,  the  army 
by  the  wall.    This  was  contracted  by  the  Saxons  into 
Luell;  and  the  British  Caer,  City,  being  prefixed,  gave 
it  the  present  name.    The  great  Roman  wall  runs 
within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  town.     Until  lately 
this  city  was  surrounded  by  a  wall  with  three  gates  j  the 
English  gate  to  the  south,  the  Scotch  gate  to  the  north, 
aad  the  Irish  gate  to  the  west ;  but  the  east  part  of  the 
wail  has  been  removed,  and  not  one  of  these  gates  is 
now  standing.     Of  old  it  was  a  military  post  of  the 
first  importance  and  of  great  strength,  having  a  citadel 
and  a  castle,  the  latter  situated  so  as  to  command  the 
passage  of  the  river  Eden,  on  a  slight  eminence  at  the 
north-west  extremity.     This  is  still  kept  in  repair,  and 
contains,  among  other  buildings,  a  new  magazine  for 
gunpowder,  and  an  excellent  modern  armoury,  con- 
taining about  10,000  stand  of  arms.   A  strong  ancient 
keep  remains,  with  a  well  of  great  depth,  probably 
the  work  of  the  Romans.     Mary  Queen  of  Scotland 
was  imprisoned  here  in  1568  ;  the  suite  of  rooms  in 
which  she  was  confined  is  still  shown,  and  the  place 
of  her  promenade  preserves  remembrance  of  her,  under 
the  appellation  of  the  Ladys  Walk,  The  castle  is  said  to 
have  been  first  built  in  the  seventh  century  by  Egfrid, 
King  of  Northumberland  ;    the  walls  are  ascribed  to 
William  Rufus.  The  principal  streets  diverge  from  the 
market-place  as  a  centre,  which  is  disfigured  and  ob- 
structed  by  a  Guard-house,  built  when  the  city  was 
under  the  dominion  of  Cromwell ;  English,  Scotch, 
Castle,  and  Fisher  streets,    are  spacious  5    and   the 
dty  contains  some  good  houses,  chiefiy,  however,  of 
late  erection.    It  was  constituted  a  Bishop's  See  by 
Henry  L  who  appointed  his  confessor  Adelulph  to  fill 
the  episcopal  office.     The  Cathedral,  dedicated  to  the 
Holy  Trinity,  is  a  venerable  structure,  partly  of  Saxon 
and  partly  of  Gothic  architecture,  containing,  on  the 
screens  in  the  aisles^  some  singular  legendary  paintings 
of  St.  Augustine  and  St.  Anthony,  with  a  distich  in  un- 
couth language  to  each.  Part  of  the  western  wing  was 
demolished  in  the  civil  wars,  at  which  period  about 
raoety  feet  of  the  nave  were  pulled  down  to  erect  mili- 
tary works,  among  others  the  guard-house  before 
mentioned  j  the  opening  was  afterwards  closed  with 
a  wall,  and  the  space  between  the  wall  and  the  tran- 
sept, (which  is  now  the  parish  church  of  St.  Mary,)  was 
then  fitted  up.    The  choir  is  137  feet  long,  75  feet  in 
height,  and,  including  the  aisles,  75  feet  broad ;  the 
east  window,   decorated  with   stained  glass,    is   48 
feet  in  height,  and  30  in  breadth.    The  Chapter  con- 
sists of  a  Dean,  Chancellor,  Archdeacon,  and  four 
Prebendaries.     It  is  the  only  Episcopal  Chapter  in 
England  of  the  order  of  St.  Austin.     An  Abbey,  at- 
tached to  the  Cathedral,  was  completed  by  Henry  I., 
aifcd  Edward  I.  held  a  parliament  in  that  part  of  it  now 
called  ifc*  Fratry,  while  on  his  last  expedition  to  Scot- 
land in  1307,  W  which  year  be  died  on  Burgh  Marsh, 


on  the  shore  of  the  Solway  Frith,  about  six  miles  from  CARLISE£ 
Carlisle.  A  very  large  and  handsome  bridge  over  the  ^^^ 
Eden,  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length,  built  of  g^Jjf^* 
white  stone,  by  Mr.  Smirke,  was  finished  in  \&\7» 
towards  the  expense  of  which  Parliament  voted  the 
sum  of  4^10,000. ;  the  communication  with  Scotland 
and  Ireland  is  much  facilitated  and  improved  by  this 
bridge.  There  is  another  bridge  in  the  suburbs  over 
the  river  Calden.  Trade  and  manufactures  here  oc* 
cupy  about  two-fifths  of  the  inhabitants.  The  manu- 
factories chiefiy  consist  of  cotton  in  all  its  branches, 
woollens,  linen,  leather,  hats,  and  hardware ;  there 
are  several  founderies  and  breweries.  Carlisle  retuma 
two  Members^  to  Parliament.  It  was  incorporated 
by  Edward  I."  The  city  and  neighbouring  territory 
formed  part  of  the  Scottish  dominions  in  the  time  oif 
David  I.,  who  here  conferred  knighthood  on  Prince 
Henry,  afterwards  Henry  II.  of  England.  It  par- 
ticipated in  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  neighbouring 
nations ;  it  was  burnt  intentionally  by  the  Scots,  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  HI.,  and  twice  by  accident  in  that 
of  Edward  I.  During  the  reign  of  Henry  VUI.  it  was 
besieged  by  an  array  of  8000  men.  In  1644,  it  sur- 
rendered to  General  Liesly,  commanding  the  Parlia- 
mentary forces.  It  was  taken  by  the  rebels  in  1745, 
and  retaken  by  the  Royal  forces  under  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland.  The  population,  in  1821,  was  15,476. 
Distant  ninety-six  miles  from  Edinburgh,  104  firom 
Glasgow,  301  north  from  London. 

Carlisle,  a  Borough  of  the  United  States  of  North 
America,  and  the  Capital  of  Cumberland  County,  in 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  It  is  pleasantly  situated 
about  114  miles  west  of  Philadelphia,  regularly  laid 
out,  and  well  built  chiefiy  of  stone  and  brick«  It  has 
a  Court-house,  a  Jail,  two  banks,  and  seven  places 
of  public  worship.  Dickinson  College  was  founded 
here  in  1783,  but  its  operations  were  suspended  in 
1816.  The  Institution  however  was  reorganized,  and 
commenced  its  operations  in  January  1829,  under  a 
President,  who  is  also  Professor  of  Moral  Philoso- 
phy, and  three  other  Professors,  viz.  one  for  Mathe- 
matics and  Natural  Philosophy,  one  for  Latin,  Greek, 
and  Hebrew,  and  another  for  Rhetoric,  Belles  Lettres, 
and  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind.  There  is  also 
a  Grammar  School  connected  with  the  College.  The 
population  of  the  town  is  about  3000.  Latitude  40°  \9f 
N.  longitude  77''  lO' W, 

CARLOS,  SAN,  a  city  of  South  America,  in  the 
Republic  of  Colombia,  and  the  Province  of  Caraccas, 
situated  on  the  river  Aguirre.  It  is  a  large  and  well- 
built  town,  containing  about  9500  individuals.  It  was 
founded  by  the  first  missionaries  to  Venezuela ;  and 
owes  its  increase  and  prosperity  principally  to  the  su- 
perior industry  and  enterprise  of  its  inhabitants  ;  the 
greater  part  of  whom  were  Spaniards  from  the  Canary 
Islands,  who  are  distinguished  by  more  activity  and 
perseverance,  in  all  parts  of  the  globe,  than  those  of 
the  mother  country.  The  principal  wealth  of  this  place 
is  cattle,  and  the  produce  of  the  soil,  especially  indigo 
and  coffee,  which  are  the  chief  objects  of  cultivation. 
The  fruits  produced  by  the  surrounding  country  are 
also  considered  as  possessing  a  peculiar  flavour,  and  the 
oranges  as  the  best  in  the  Province.  The  heat  at  San 
Carlos  is  often  very  great,  and  would  be  still  more 
excessive,  but  it  is  frequently  moderated  by  the  north- 
east wind.  It  is  about  160  miles  south-west  of  Carac« 
cas  de  Leon,  Latitude  9^  W  north. 
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CARLOW.      CARLOW,  a  County  of  Ireland^  in  the  Province  of 
^^— -v-^-/ Leinster,  aitnate  almost  wholly  between  the  rivcrt 
^oaiioa,    Barrow  and  Slaney.     It  is  sometimes  written  Gather^ 
aadKrtc^'  fo«igfr,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  north-west  by 
Kildare  and  Queen's  County  -,  on  the  east  by  the  Conn- 
ties  of  Wexford  and  Wicklow;  and  on  the  south-west 
by  Kilkenny.    Its  extreme  length  is  about  thirty-two 
or  thirty-three  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  twenty- 
feren  m  twenty-eight  miles  ;  but  it  narrows  almost 
to  a  point  towards  the  south,  between  the  Counties  of 
Kilkenny  and  Wexford.    The  superficial  extent  is  SI4 
Irish  or  344  English  square  miles.    The  population  at 
Population,  two  recent  periods  was  as  follows  : 

Inhabitants.  Increase. 

In  1813 69,566 1  , ,  -«,  .      .  i.- 

1821 8i;287  )  ^  *'7«1  «  «el»t  years. 

This  calculation  affords  about  249  persons  for  each 
Square  mile,  which  is  12  more,  than  the  average  for 
the  whole  of  Ireland. 

The  surface  of  this  County  is  in  general  undulating 
and  pleasant,  and  the  hills  yield  little  in  fertility  to  the 
Vales.  The  part  which  lies  on  the  west  of  the  Barrow, 
and  a  small  portion  towards  the  south-east,  on  the 
borders  of  Wexford,  is  somewhat  rugged  and  moun- 
tainous. The  soil  of  the  low  lands  is  generally  a  stony 
fertile  loam,  incumbent  upon  lime-stone,  and  some- 
times mixed  with  it.    Upon  the  hills  it  is  often  a  light 
gravel.    Much  of  it  is  equally  fit  for  tillage  or  pastu- 
rage, and  its  inexhaustible  lime-stone  quarries  afford 
abundant  manure.    The  chief  rivers  by  which  it  is 
watered  are  the  Barrow  and  the  Slaney.    The  former 
has  already  been  described ;    the  latter  rises  in  the 
County  of  Wicklow,  and  crosses  the  eastern  part  of  this 
County.  Carlow  was  formerly  noted  for  the  extent  and 
luxuriance  of  Its  pastures,  and  numerous  flocks  of  sheep 
were  once  kept,  but  much  of  this  land  has  since  been 
converted  into  tillage.     It  is,  however,  still  noted  for 
its  dairies,  in  which  it  does  not,  perhaps,  yield  to  any 
Other  County  in  Ireland.    The  same  system  of  letting 
Cows  to  dairy-men  is  often  followed,  as  that  used  in  the 
Counties  of  Devon  and  Dorset,  and  great  quantities  of 
excellent  butter  are  annually  sent  from  this  County 
both  to  London  and  Dublin,  and  much  of  an  inferior 
kind  to  the  south  of  Europe,  particularly  to  Spain  and 
Portugal,  as  well  as  to  the  West  Indies.  Wheat  grown 
in  the  County  of  Carlow  is  not  considered  of  the  best 
quality,  nor  is  it  extensively  cultivated  -,  but  the  barley 
is  excellent,  and  was  thought  by  Arthur  Young  to  be 
the  best  in  Ireland.    The  potatoes  are  also  good,  and 
the  vicinity  of  the  County-cowa  is  noted  for  its  growth 
of  onions.  Several  parts  of  the  County  are  wcU  wooded. 
B^ut  few  minerals  are  obtained.  The  Barrow  seems  to 
divide  the  soil  in  this  part  of  Ireland  ;  on  the  west  of 
that  stream  there  is  abundance  of  lime-stone,  but  none 
to  the  east  of  it.     The  best  in  the  County  is  found  in 
Carlow.    It  also  contains  iron  ore  and  oxide  of  man- 
ganese J  coals  were  formerly  obtained,  but  these  have 
lately  been  supplied  from  Kilkenny. 

Carlow  is  not  distinguished  as  a  manufacturing 
County;  some  coarse  cloths  and  metallic  articles, 
however,  are  made,  and  considerable  quantities  of  flour 
are  produced.  Its  rommerce,  therefore,  chiefly  con- 
sists in  exporting  some  of  the  products  of  its  soil,  and 
a  little  of  its  mineral  treasures. 

This  County  sends  two  Members  to  Parliament,  one 
for  the  County  and  one  for  the  town  of  Carlow,  and  is 
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divided  into  six  Baronies ;  Carlow,  east  aoid  west,  CARU)^ 
Idrone,  St.  Mullin's,  Forth,  and  Ravilly.  The  inhabi-  — 
tants  are  principally  Roman  Catholics,  and  the  chi^  croki 
towns  are  Carlow,  Tullow,  Leighlin-bridge,  Rutlaad,  ^""'^^ 
Palatine-town,  Hackets-town,  and  Gons-bridge.  Few 
of  these  towns  are  of  much  importanee,  except  Carlow, 
which  is  the  County-town,  and  stands  in  a  rich  and 
varied  district,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Barrow,  and 
about  forty  miles  south  of  Dublin.  It  is  tolerably  well 
built/  and  consists  principally  of  one  main  street, 
crossed  by  two  others  at  right  angles  to  the  forooon 
Its  public  buildings  are  a  venerable  church,  a  Jail,  a 
Court-honsci  a  market-house,  and  a  splendid  Romu 
Catholic  chapel.  There  is  also  a  Roman  Catholic  se- 
minary, and  the  ruins  of  a  fine  abbey,  supposed  to  have 
been  founded  about  the  year  643.  On  an  emioenee 
near  the  town  likewise  stood  a  strong  castle,  the  erec* 
tion  of  which  has  been  ascribed  to  King  John.  It  was 
long  a  noted  fortress,  but  is  now  only  a  heap  of  ruina. 
The  situation  of  Carlow  pronx>tes  its  trade,  by  giving 
it  a  communication  by  water  with  Dublin,  by  means 
of  the  canal  which  connects  that  city  and  theBarrow, 
and  with  the  Counties  on  the  Shannon,  as  well  as  witk 
the  ports  of  New  Ross  and  Waterford.  The  poptdation 
is  nearly  6000,  the  latitude  5$*^  40'  N.  and  the  longi- 
tude 6°  53'  W, 

CARLOWITZ,  or  Kablovitz,  a  tovm  of  the  Aus^ 
trian  Empire,  situated  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Danube, 
in  the  eastern  part  of  Sclavonia,  and  about  thirty  miles 
north-west  of  Belgrade.  It  stands  at  the  foot  of  a 
mountain,  which  encloses  it  on  three  sides,  and  renders 
the  air  hot  and  confined ;  but  being  on  the  great  road 
from  Hungary  to  Semlin  and  the  Turkish  dominions, 
it  has  a  good  trade,  and  the  neighbi>uring  districts 
produce  an  excellent  kind  of  red  wine.  It  is  the  See  of 
a  Greek  Archbishop,  and  there  is  a  Greek  gymnasium^ 
which,  in  1817>  contained  164  students.  Carlowitz  is 
remarkable  for  a  peace  between  the  Germans  and  the 
Turks,  concluded  there  in  1699.  The  population  is 
about  5800 ;  latitude  47"^  25^  N.  longitude  20^  3^  £. 

CARLSBAD,  sometimes  written  Kaisbrcarlsbad, 
is  an  open  town  in  the  Circle  of  Saatz  in  Bohemia.  It 
stands  on  the  river  Topel,  near  its  junction  with  the 
Eger,  and  is  noted  for  its  mineral  springs.  These  were 
discovered,  in  1370,  by  the  Emperor  Charles  IV.  while 
bunting ;  from  which  circumstance  the  town  derives 
its  name.  The  population  is  not  great,  and  is  chiefly 
supported  by  the  influx  of  visitors,  who  resort  thither 
on  account  of  the  waters.  A  conference  was  held 
there  by  the  Allied  Sovereigns  in  1819.  Latitude  50® 
12'  N.  longitude  12^  52^  E. 

CARLSCRONA,  or  Caklscboon,  a  seaport  of  Swe- 
den, on  the  shore  of  the  Baltic,  and  in  the  Province  of 
Blekin^n,  of  which  it  is  the  Capital.  It  derived  its 
name  from  Charles  IX.  by  whom  it  was  founded  in 
1680,  and  endowed  with  several  privileges.  Since  that 
time,  it  has  been  almost  the  exclusive  dep6t  of  the 
Swedish  navy.  The  harbour  is  large,  and  capable  of 
containing  100  vessels  at  once.  The  entrance  is  de- 
fended by  two  forts,  and  the  interior  by  fortifications. 
The  chief  objects  here  are  the  Royal  docks,  which  are 
extensive  and  convenient,  and  have  been  constructed 
at  great  expense.  They  are  composed  of  hewn  granite* 
and  though  begun  in  1767>  are  still  unfinished.  Carls- 
crona  was  formerly  the  seat  of  the  Swedish  Admi- 
ralty, and  is  still  the  residence  of  the  Goremor  of 
Blekingen.     Ite  chief  exports  ^te  *i«f  «r,  tar,  potash. 
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•ad  marble. '  The  popidatioa  ia  about  12,000.  It  is 
S20  Biiles  south-aoutfawest  of  Stockholm,  and  in  lati- 
tude M"*  7^  N.  k>ng;itude  IS''  33'  £. 

CARIiSRUHE,  {the  rest  or  repose  of  Charles,)  a  City 
oi  Gennany,  anid  the  Capital  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Baden.     It  was  founded  in  171 5,  by  the  Margrave 
Charles  William,  and  at  first  consisted  only  of  a  castle^ 
or  rather  banting  seat,  and  a  few  wooden  houses, 
duefly  designed  for  the  residence  of  the  Grand  Duke 
uid  his  Court  j  it  stands  about. three  miles  east  of  the 
Rhine.     When  the  buildings  began  to  increase,  a  re- 
gular plan  was  adopted  for  the  erection  of  the  future 
additions  3  this  included  thirty-two  streets,  all  diverg- 
ing, like  the  radii  of  a  circle,  from  the  castle  as  a 
centre.  Only  nine  of  them  have  yet  been  built,  and  as 
these  are  all  together,  it  gives  the  town  the  shape  of 
a  iady*s  fiw  when  partially  opened ;  the  other  twenty* 
thuee  tare  planted  with  poplars,  which  enhance  the 
beauty  of  the  town.  Most  of  the  buildings  are  of  stone, 
aad  constructed  with  great  regularity.  The  town  Is  in 
a  great  meaaure  surrounded  by  forests,  and  the  view 
fvooi  the  top  of  the  palace  is  extensive  and  beautiful. 
The  piiace  is  encompassed  with  a  Botanical  garden, 
and  contains  a  library  of  70,000  volumes,  a  philoso- 
phical apparatus,  a  cabinet  of  minerals  and  medals,  and 
oae  4i  nataral  history.     Carlsruhe  has  likewise  five 
charches,  an  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  a 
Lyceum,  and  other  places  of  instruction.    The  diief 
support  of  the  town  is  derived  from  the  Court,  and 
some  slight  manufactures  of  fashionable  articles.   The 
popalatioB  in  1619  was  15,100  5  which  was  aninorease 
af  1389  dniing  the  previous  seven  years.    Latkude 
49'N.l«ngttude6''^l^£. 

CARMAGNOLA,  a  popukms  trading  town  in  Fied- 
imit,  ia  the  Marquiaate  of  Sakizzo,  situated  on  the 
light  bank  of  the  Po,  and  one  of  the  strongest  places 
OB  (he  frontier.  It  has  a  good  trade  in  silk,  doth,  and 
heaip,  all  of  which  are  produced  in  the  adjacent  dis- 
tiiets.  In  the  war  of  the  Frentdi  Bevohition^  it  fell  early 
into  the  hands  of  the  Republicans.  The  population  is 
about  12,000,  the  distance  twelve  miles  from  Turin, 
the  latitude  44°  SO'  N.  and  the  longitnde  7°  43'  E. 

CARiViANIA,  an  anctent  division  of  Asia,  situate 
between  Persia  and  Oedrosia^  and  divided  by  Ptolemy 
iBtoDeaert  and  Proper.  The  chief  city  of  the  latter  was 
Cannana,  now  Kherman.  It  was  distinguished  for  its 
fertility,  especially  in  vines,  and  the  rich  isle  of  Omnuz 
vas  dependant  on  it.  Strabo,  (xv.)  among  other  cus- 
tons^  «nenttoos«  that  through  want  of  horses  the  Car- 
naoians  used  asses  on  military  service ;  also  that  no 
Bttn  was  permitted  to  marry  until  he  had  presented 
the  King  with  the  head  of  an  enemy.  The  skulls  were 
deposited  in  the  Boyal  treasury.  The  tongues  were 
ninoed^  and  having  been  kneaded  with  bread,  were 
given  to  be  eaten  by  him  who  brought  the  head  and 
lufi  friends. 

CARM£L,  *D,  a  pasture,  ViD,  to  cut  down,  a  oaoun- 
Uinoiis  regioA  in  Palestine,  so  named  on  account  of 
its  iertflity«  hot  appdiecl  particularly  to  the  loftiest 
sammit  in  the  range,  on  the  sea  coast,  about  ten  nules 
sooth  of  Pi6leinais  or  Acre.  On  the  first  ^division  of 
^^«naan,  it 'was  assigned  as  the  north-west  limit  of 
the  tribe  of  Aaher,  {Josh.  lia.  26.)  It  is  known  in  holy 
^^*  as  the  residence  ef  Elijah  and  Elisha,  and  as  the 
scene  o£  a>e  diaoomfiture  of  the  Priests  erf  fiaal  by  the 
larmer  Prophev,  <i  Kwgs,  stviaa.)  The  spot  upon  whidi 
this  Biinide  was  pertoni.«d^  was  firofaned  by  heathen 


rites  even  in  much  later  days,  notwithstanding  this 
signal  triumph  of  Jehov^.  Tacitus,  {Hisi.  u,  7S,)  ^  — 
mentions  a  sacrifice  performed  by  Vespasian  on  the  CARMEN- 
summit  of  CarmeL  Here,  adds  the  Idbtorian,  is  neither .  ^A^^- 
a  temple  nor  the  image  of  any  God,  all  that  is  to  be 
found  is  an  altar  and  the  awe  inspired  by  religion* 
Suetonius  speaks  of  an  oracle  on  this  moontait],  coa« 
suited  by  the  same  Emperor,  {^esp,  v.)  Carmel  is 
mentioned  also  by  Jamblichus,  in  has  life  of  Pythago* 
ras,.to  have  been  a  favourite  haunt  of  that  philosopher. 
At  its  northern  foot  flows  the  river  Kishon,  "  that 
ancient  river."  The  plain  of  Esdraelon  lies  on  the  east. 
The  whole  neighbourhood  is  a  garden,  richly  diver- 
sified with  wood,  hill,  and  water.  In  the  village  of 
Cayphas,  below,  is  a  convent  of  bare-footed  Carme- 
lites. The  monastery  on  the  summit  is  abandoned  and 
in  ruins,  although  tradition  points  it  out  as  the  resi- 
dence id  the  Tishbite,  many  other  vestk^es  of  whom 
are  reverenced  both  by  Christians  and  Mohammedsos. 
Thevenot,  in  bis  Travels,  has  noted  all  these  with 
extraordinary  diligence ;  and  Lebrunn  collected  some 
of  the  legendary  tales,  which  have  been  grafted  on 
Elijah's  history.  He  speaks  of  a  garden  of  sndons, 
which  the  prophet  converted  into  stones,  in  order  to 
punish  the  insolence  of  the  owner,  who  answered  his 
request  for  fruit  by  so  terming  them.  The  stones,  he 
says,  are  shaped  like  mdons,  and  wh^i  opened,  show 
the  same  cavities  and  emit  some  smell.  It  was 
from  this  monastery,  that  St  Louis,  on  his  neturn 
from  the  Holy  Land,  translated  a  colony  of  six  re- 
cluses, the  germ  of  the  Carmelite  establishments  in 
France.    Aelandi  Pulasima,  397  i  Wdls's  Scrip.  Geog. 

A  city  Cakmbl,  is  mentioned  in  the  first  book  of 
Scmud,  (xv.  ii.)  in  which  Saul  erected  a  trophy  on  his 
conquest  of  Amalek.  This  was  the  dwelling  ofNabal 
the  husband  of  Abigail.  It  was  situate  on  the  south 
of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  is  mentioned  both  by  Jerome 
and  Eusebius,  as  the  seat  of  a  Roman  garrison.  Wells,, 
ii.  14  $  Calmet,  ad  voc, 

CARM£NTALIA,afestivaloelel»«ted  by  the  ancient 
Romans,  on  III.  id.  (xi.)  of  February,  in  honour  of 
Carmcnta,  a  prophetess,  the  mother  of  Evander,  who 
was  deified  after  her  death.  Plutarch,  (tit  Romulo,) 
gives  two  other  histories  of  Carmen ta  :  1 .  that  she 
was  one  of  the  Destinies,  and  was  worshipped  by 
mothers,  as  presiding  over  nativities  5  2.  that  she  was 
the  wife,  not  mother  of  Evander.  He  derives  her  title 
of  Carmenla,  as  a  prophetess,  from  canMna,  theoenet 
of  inspiration  which  she  delivered,  or  from  earere 
mente  to  be  insane;  and  states  that  her  real  name 
was  Nicostrata.  Morcri  (ad  verb.)  appears  to  have 
coafoonded  the  festival  ^of  Porrima  and  Postvert^, 
the  sisters  of  Carmenta  celebrated  on  XVIII.  €aL 
Feb.  (Jan.  xv.)  with  that  of  Carmenta  herself  j  at  least 
he  quotes  from  Plutarch^  {Qwest.  Rom.)  a  legend  of 
the  origin  of  the  Carmentalia,  which  Ovid  assigns 
to  the  feast  of  Porrima  nod  iPostverta.  In  the  old 
Calendar^  however,  and  by  Ovid  himself  the  last  of 
•these  festivals  is  termed  CarmentaUa  reiata.  There 
appears  to  ha«e  been  a  priest  of  much  dignity  who 
peculiarly  assisted  in  this  celebration,  for  Cicero,  (•« 
Bruto,)  mentions  Popilius Lsnas  as FlamenCarmentaUs. 
The  sacrifices  were  .performed  at  tJlae  Porta  <kirmenkiUs, 
under  the  Capitoline  Hill.  It  was  through  this  gate 
that  the  Fabii  martAedfrom  Rome,  to  undertake  their 
Altai  expedition  against  the  Veientes.  (Ovid.  Fast.  ii. 
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CARMEN- Ml.)    It  was  ever  afterwards  esteemed  ill-omen'd^ 
.TALIA.    njj^  received  the  name  of  Sceleraia. 
J^^         CARMINATIVE,  a  term  used  in  Medicine,  the  dcri- 

KALI2X.  ^^tion  of  which  has  been  traced  variously  and  fancifully ; 
by  some  to  carmina,  charms,  which  are  supposed  to 
have  been  employed  as  remedies  $  by  others  to  carmino, 
to  eard  wool ;  i.  e.  to  cleanse  it  of  its  foulness.  Neither 
of  these  etymologies  appear  to  bear  very  distinctly 
upon  the  medical  use  of  the  term,  by  which  it  is 
applied  to  such  remedies  as  expel  wind.  Among  these 
may  be  named  aromatics,  the  foetid  gums,  and  opium. 


CA'RNALIZE,  v. 
Ca'rnage,  n. 
Ca^rnal,  adj, 
Ca^rnalibt,  91. 
Ca^rnalite,  n. 
Carna'lity,  n, 
Ca^rnally, 
Ca^rnal-uindbd, 


Lat.  caro,  camis,  flesh,  a 
earendo,  ed  quodcareatanimd. 
See  Vossius.  Carnal,  as 
applied  generally)  is, 
>>  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
flesh  3 — to  the  lusts  of  the 
flesh  'j   fleshly ;   opposed  to 


spiritual. 
Ca^rnal-hindedness.J      Carnage; — the  slaughter 
of  flesh  j  flesh  slain  or  slaughtered. 

The  lone  &  amitie  of  cluisten  folke  ihould  be  rather  ghostly 
frfidship  than  bodily :  uth  that  all  ftdthfull  people  are  rather 
tpirituall  then  camOlL  Sir  Thomas  More,     Workes,  fol.  1. 

.  Nothynge  lo  sharpely  assaileth  a  man's  minde,  aa  doth  camalU 
affection,  caUed  (by  the  followers  thereof)  loue.  , 

Sir  Thomai  Elyot,     Govemow,  p.  203. 

Deliciouse  delicates  effeminate  ryght  strong  men  and  miche  the 
Boner  the  soft  AssyriOs.  By  siche  eamalite  was  Capua  made  a 
Canne  to  Hanibal.  Joye.  Epoticion  of  Daniel,  ch.  r. 

'  The  Jewes  loke  for  Christ,  and  he  is  come  xr.  hundred  yeares 
agoe,  and  they  not  ware  :  we  also  haue  loked  for  Antichrist,  and 
he  hath  ndgned  as  long,  and  we  not  ware :  and  that  because 
either  of  ts  looked  carnally  for  hym  and  not  in  the  places  where 
ve  ought  to  haue  sought.  Tyndall,  Worket,  fol.  60. 

By  which  device  they  encountered  and  fought  with  even  fronts, 
and  on  equall  hand  for  number :  so  he  put  the  enemies  to  flight, 
and  with  those  fewsouldiers,  which  he  hod,  he  made  great  carnage 
of  them.  Holland,    Plutarch,  fol.  371. 

Hie  carnage  and  execution  was  no  less  after  the  conflict,  then 
during  the  fight :  for  whereas  there  were  many  more  of  them 
slaine  outright  in  the  place  than  taken  prisoners,  those  also  that 
were  prisoners,  they  spared  not,  but  murdered  every  where  as 
they  went  Jd.  Livivs,  fol.  55. 

There  is  no  talking  to  such,  no  hope  of  their  converrion,  they 
are  in  a  reprobate  sense  meere  camalistt,  fleshy  minded  men. 

Burton*    Anatomy  of  Melancholy^  fol.  C85. 

Tliere  he  affirmetli  of  himselfe,  that  when  he  did  behold  the 
Christeans  in  their  torments  and  suffrings  to  be  so  constant  in 
their  profession,  he  (Justine)  was  therewith  marveUouslie  moved: 
after  this  maner  reasoning  with  himselfe,  that  it  was  impossible 
for  that  kind  of  people  to  be  subiect  to  anie  vice  or  camatitie, 
which  vices  of  their  owne  nature  are  not  able  to  sustaine  anie 
sharpe  aduersitie,  much  lesse  the  bitterness  of  death. 

Fox,    Martyn,  vol.  i.  fol.  44. 

Ood  is  on  our  side,  and  therefore  we  fiear  not  what  the  Pope  or 
any  other  eamalite  can  do  against  us. 

Anderson.    JSxpontion  upon  Benedictut,  1573,  fol.  76, 

m 

I 

What  concord  can  there  be  between  a  sensual  and  carnalized 
spirit  that  understands  no  other  pleasures  but  only  those  of  the 
flesh,  and  those  pure  and  virgin-spirits,  that  neither  eat  nor 
drink,  but  live  for  ever  upon  wisdom  and  holiness,  and  love  and 
contemplation  ?  Scott,    Christian  Life,  i.  sec.  2. 

Abusing  the  credulous  and  camal'minded,  thereby  to  be  masters 
of  their  persons  and  wealth. 

More,    Antidote  against  Idolatry,  ch.  x. 

For  sin  wrought  this  concupiscence  and  camai-mindedneai ;  and 
ttiis  camalrmindedness  is  bucJl  a  propensity  and  desire  to  sin,  sad 


hath  in  it  such  easiness  to  act,  that  it  liringeth  forth  maay  sins,  CAI 

and  they  bring  forth  death  ;  and  therefore  the  Apostle  say*  ex-  NAU 

pressly  ^pAni/jM  re  aapahs,  edytjos  iced  ixfipa  ds  Sf^  this  camai-  ^ 

nundedHess  is  death  and  enmity  against  God  :  this  is  that  state,  Qtrc 

in  which  whosoever  abides  cannot  please  God.  j^^ 

J.  Taylor,     On  Repentance,  ch.  v.  sec.  3« 

About  an  age  ago  it  was  the  fashion  in  England,  for  everyone 
that  would  be  thought  religious,  to  throw  as  much  sanctity  aa 
possible  into  his  face,  and  in  particular  to  abstain  from  all  ap- 
pearances of  mirth  and  pleasantry,  which  were  looked  upon  aa 
the  marks  of  a  carnal  mind.  Spectator,  No.  494. 

If  Godly,  why  do  they  wallow  and  steep  in  all  the  cmma&iieg 
of  the  world,  under  pretence  of  Christian  liberty  ? 

South,    Interest  Deposed,  vol.  i.p.  101. 

Lastly,  that  the  apostle  doth  very  fitly  take  (he  law  cither  in 
one  sence  or  in  the  other,  either  spiritually  or  rarna//y,  according 
to  the  differing  sentiments  of  those  to  whom  he  wrote  the  epistles. 

Bishop  BuU,    Life,  vol.  i.  p.  161. 

But  if  in  this  inconsiderable  part  of  the  globe,  such  a  carnage 
[2,000,000]  has  been  made  in  two  or  three  short  reigns,  and  that 
tibis  great  carnage,  grtsX  as  it  is,  makes  but  a  minute  part  of  what 
the  histories  of  that  people  inform  us  they  suffered  ;  what  shall 
we  judge  of  countries  more  extended,  and  which  have  waged  wara 
far  more  considerable  ? 

Burhe,     Vindication  of  Natural  Society, 

But  the  practice  of  these  [the  dog  and  cat]  is  nothing,  to  what 
the  animals  of  the  forest  endure.  As  these  mostly  live  upon  acci- 
dental carnage,  so  they  are  often  known  to  remain  without  food 
for^several  weeks  together. 

Goldsmith,    Animated  Nature,  part  ii.  ch.  vi. 

CARNATIC.  The  Camitic,  one  of  the  largest  Pro- 
vinces in  the  peninsula  of  India,  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  serc&r  of  Ganttlr ;  on  the  etfst  and  south  by  the 
Indian  Ocean  ;  on  the  west  by  the  provinces  of  Tra- 
▼ancdr,  Coimbattir,  Salem,  (S^lam  or  Ch^lam,)  and  the 
B6l&-g'h&t.  It  is  divided  into  the  southern,  central, 
and  northern  Cam&tic.  The  first  extends  from  Cape 
Comorin  to  the  river  Coleroon,  (Cdllar*ham  or  Colla- 
d*ham ;)  the  second  from  the  Cdllar  ham  to  the  Penn4r ; 
and  the  third  from  that  river  to  theGandagama,  which 
forms  the  southern  boundary  of  the  sercdrs.  The 
petty  Sovereignties  of  Tinnevelli,  Madura,  Marava, 
the  Poligars,  with  part  of  Trichinopoli,  (Tiruchinipali,) 
and  Tanjdr,  (Tanjaur,)  formerly  occupied  the  sou- 
thern 3  the  remainder  of  Trichinopoli,  and  a  variety  of 
other  small  States,  the  central  5  and  Nelltlr,  Angdl, 
with  some  smaller  districts,  the  northern  division  of 
this  Province.  It  comprehended  the  territory  of  tlie 
Nuwwib  of  Arcdt^  together  with  its  dependencies ;  and 
the  northern  part  anciently  formed  a  portion  of  the 
country,  between  the  C&ver(  and  Gddkveri,  called 
And*hru  by  Hindis  -,  the  southern  was  the  Drivira, 
and  the  central  the  proper  Carnitaca  of  that  people. 

The  eastern  G*h&t8,  or  chain  of  mountainous  defiles 
which  separates  the  table  land  of  the  peninsula  from 
the  coast,  form  the  territorial,  as  well  as  natural 
boundary  of  this  Province,  with  the  exception  of  an 
interval  occurring  between  the  southern  limit  of  Co- 
Ymbattlr  and  the  northern  extremity  of  Chdlam,  (Salem.) 
Those  mountains,  or  the  elevated  level  above  them> 
give  rise  to  all  the  larger  rivers  which  water  this 
country  j  such  as  the  Penndr,  Cal&r,  Cdv^ri,  &c.  The 
heat  is  extremely  oppressive,  except  near  the  coasts 
where  it  is  tempered  by  the  sea-breezes;  for  the 
heights  of  the  G'hats  and  extent  of  table  huid  beyond 
them,  are  sufficient  to  check  the  uo-rse  of  the  winds, 
and  prevent  the  paasafica^*^^"^  cool  currents  of  air  from 
the  <yp2iu9ne  coast.    The  same  cause  occasions  a  com* 
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ifrnr  ^^**  diveraity  of  seasons  between  the  two  sides  of  the 
>AT1C  central  level.  Thus  while  the  Malabar  coast  is  deluged 
"^  by  the  south-west  monsoon^  the  Carn&tic^  on  the  de- 
clivity and  at  the  foot  of  the  eastern  G'h4t8>  has  only 
occasional  showers,  and  now  and  then  a  day  of  heavy 
rain.  The  months  of  May  and  June  may  be  called  the 
rainy  season ,  for  the  strong  westerly  winds,  which 
prevail  in  July  and  August,  though  they  accumulate 
clouds^  seldom  bring  rain.  Near  the  sea,  loam  mixed 
with  sand,  and  occasionally  with  marine  remains  ^ 
further  inland,  loam  and  ferruginous  gravel ;  in  low 
situations,  the  same  soil  stiff  and  red,  mixed  with  sand 
and  vegetable  earth ;  on  elevated  spots,  sand  and  gravel 
without  loam,  frequently  impregnated  with  salt,  are 
the  principal  components  of  the  soil  in  the  low  lands. 
The  mountains  and  their  declivities,  consist  almost 
exclusively  of  sienite,  with  a  very  small  proportion  of 
felspar  ^  and  the  pulverised  fragments  of  those  rocks 
seem  to  form  a  large  proportion  of  the  soil  in  the 
plains. 

All  the  different  sorts  of  small  grain  are  cultivated 
on  the  high  lands  ;  and  rice  is  ^l^e  principal  article  on 
the  low  lands,  wherever  there  are  facilities  for  irriga- 
tion. Tanks,  or  large  reservoirs,  are  common  in  this, 
as  in  most  other  parts  of  India )  some  of  them  are 
narrow  and  deep  ravines,  the  ends  of  which  have  been 
closed  up  by  artificial  embankments,  the  smaller  ones 
are  lined  with  stone,  and  surrounded  by  flights  of 
steps.  The  Eleusino  corocana,  called  rdggi  by  the 
.natives,  is  the  small  grain  most  cultivated ;  it  forms 
the  chief  article  of  food  among  the  lower  classes. 
Sugar  is  raised  in  small  quantities  >  cotton,  (the  her- 
baceous sorts,)  and  indigo  for  home  consumption.  The 
introduction  of  the  permanent  revenue  system,  has 
proved  beneficial  every  where  3  because  it  releases  the 
cultivator  from  all  apprehension  of  an  exorbitant  as- 
sessment, and  secures  the  reward  of  his  industry,  if  he 
renders  his  land  more  productive.  Scarcities  are  more 
frequent  in  the  peninsula  than  in  Bengal  j  and  this  is 
owing  partly  to  an  inferior  degree  of  fertility  in  the 
soil,  partly  to  difficulty  of  irrigation,  but  more  to  op- 
])ression  and  misgovern ment.  The  low  lands  are  in 
general,  as  might  be  inferred  from  what  was  said 
above,  barren  5  and  the  Melia  Azadirachta  and  Uo- 
feiia  fniiis  are  said  to  be  the  only  trees  which  grow 
spontaneously  on  most  parts  of  the  plain  country. 

The  Cam&taca  was  ruled  during  the  dark  ages,  and 
perhaps  even  before  the  commencement  of  our  era,  by 
a  long  line  of  Princes,  who  have  left  many  monuments 
of  their  wealth  and  piety.    Hence  the  excellent  reser- 
voirs,  (tanks,)  already   mentioned,    the    choultries, 
(chauvadis,)  or  caravan-serai's,  for  the  supply  and  ac- 
commodation of  travellers,  and  the  splendid  temples 
(pagodas,)  with   which    this   territory  abounds.    A 
square  or  oblong  area,  surrounded  by  a  wall  fifteen  or 
twenty  feet  high,  encloses  the  temples,  which  are  ap- 
proached by  one  or  more  gateways,  surmounted  by 
pyramidal  towers,  covered  with  sculptures,  represent- 
ing the  exploits  of  the  deity  to  whom  the  place  is 
dedicated.     Almost  every  commanding  position  in  the 
mountains,  is  occupied  by  a  fortress  now  falling  into 
rains,  at  once   a  striking  evidence  of  the    contrast 
between  the  present  and  the  former  state  of  the  coun- 
try, when  it  was  perpetually  a  prey  to  the  warfare  of 
ito  petty  chiefs. 

^  Though  the  c«.nitic  was  so  long  under  the  domi- 
nion of  the  Moghuls,  isum.;..^  Reems  never  to  have 
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struck  a  deep  root  in  it,  and  out  of  the  five  or  six 
millions  of  inhabitants  which  it  contains,  the  Moham- 
medans form  only  a  very  inconsiderable  part.  Forty  or 
fifty  thousand  Christians  must  also  be  deducted,  and 
the  remainder  are  all  idolaters  of  the  orthodox  or  he- 
terodox Hindis  sects.  The  Brdhmans,  especially  the 
Sm&rtalas  or  followers  of  Siva,  are  extremely  numer- 
ous ;  they  fill  most  of  the  offices  in  the  revenue  and 
judicial  departments  of  the  government,  are  tenants  of 
land,  and  follow  secular  professions,  but  seldom  if  ever 
enter  into  any  agricultural  employment.  Slaves  of  in- 
ferior castes  of  SUdras,  and  those  called  pancham  Ran- 
dom, (the  five  bonds,)  the  most  industrious  people  in 
this  country,  are  generally  employed  in  the  cultivation 
of  their  lands.  No  where  is  the  pride  of  caste  more 
manifest ;  and  a  Sudra  does  not  dare  to  live  in  the 
same  street  with  a  holy  Brdhman.  The  other  Hindti 
observances  are  also  scrupulously  attended  to,  and  a 
Brdhman  would  not  for  the  world  be  guilty  of  smoking, 
which  even  a  wealthy  Siidra  thinks  beneath  him.  The 
keeping  of  asses  by  degraded  tribes,  such  as  the  Chensu- 
carir,  who  are  allowed  neither  house  nor  home,  and  live 
on  the  termes,  or  white  ant  -,  the  use  of  cows  as  stalk- 
ing'horses'to  inveigle  game,  and  of  fowls  as  an  article  of 
dietamongthe  Hindus;  together  with  a  disinclination  to 
domesticate  ducks  and  geese,  are  among  the  principal 
peculiarities  which  distinguish  the  natives  of  the  south 
from  those  of  the  central  and  northern  parts  of  India. 
To  the  north  of  the  Cdllar*ham,  (called  Coleroon  by  the 
English  at  Madras,)  the  chief  articles  of  trade  are  blue 
cloths,  salampores,  and  coloured  goods,  many  of  which 
are  exported  from  the  coast  to  the  eastward.  Rum, 
indigo,  grain,  and  many  smaller  articles  are  also  car- 
ried to  Madras,  whence  a  return  of  inconsiderable 
amount  is  received. 

The  Carnataca  was  first  invaded  by  the  Musul- 
mdns  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  but 
not  permanently  possessed  by  them  till  the  close  of 
Atireng-zdb's  reign,  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth, 
Nizdmul  Mule,  under  the  title  of  Stibah-ddr  of  the 
Decan,  established  an  independent  sovereignty  over 
the  southern  part  of  India  at  that  period  j  and  in  17^43 
Anwaru'd  Din  was  appointed  by  the  Subah-ddr, 
Nuwwdb,  (Nabdb  or  Nabob,)  of  the  Carnitic,  of  which 
Arcdt,  (Arcot,)  or  Arucdte  was  made  the  Capital  *, 
hence  he  is  most  commonly  named  '^  the  Nabob  of 
Arcot**  by  our  writers.  A  further  detail  of  the  events 
by  which  these  changes  in  the  government  of  this 
country  took  place,  and  the  circumstances  which  ulti- 
mately led  to  the  cession  of  it  to  the  English  East 
India  Company,  will  be  found  in  the  Historical  part  of 
this  work.  By  the  treaty  of  1801,  the  whole  of  the 
Carn&tic  became  a  part  of  the  Company's  territory  on 
condition  of  the  Nabob's  receiving  an  annual  revenue 
unincumbered  with  any  charge,  amounting  to  two 
or  three  lacs  of  pagodas,  (e£80  to  100,000.)  The  Pro- 
vince, since  that  period,  has  been  subdivided  into  the 
following  CoUectorships. 

1.  Neldr  and  Ongdl. 

2.  The  northern  division  of  Arcdt,  including  Sati- 
veid,  Falliacate,  Ciingddi  in  Bdrah  Mahal,  and  a  part 
of  the  Bdld.g'hdt. 

3.  Chingalpet  or  the  J&gfr. 

4.  The  southern  division  of  Arcdt,  including  Cudaldr 
and  Pondicherry. 

5.  Trichinopoly,  (Tiruchin&pali.) 

6.  Tanjdr. 
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7«  Diodi^il,  incloding  Madura  and  a  part  of  tile 
Malsiir^  (A^ysore.) 

Buchanan's  Travels  in  the  Mysore;  FVa  Paolino  di 
San  Bartolomeo's  Travels ;  Appendix  to  the  Fifth  Report 
on  India  Affairs;  Heyne*B  Essays;  RcnnelVs  Memoir  of 
a  Map  of  the  Peninsula ;  Hamilton's  Hindostan,  ii. 

CARN'ATION,  «.  )      Lat.  earo,  camis,  flesh.     Fr. 

Cari/ationeo.  J  incarnadine ;  It.  camadino.  Color 
-carnis,  colour  of  flesh.  Skinner. 

After  the  Bame  manner  are  the  several  varieties  of  colours  to 
be  expressed  ;  namely,  by  their  resemblance  to  other  things  com- 
aiooly  known.    So  flesh^iike  is  eamation, 

WilkUu,    Real  Character ^  p.  UL  c.  vii. 

Court,  gentle  Zephyr,  court  and  fan 
Her  gentle  breasts,  camaiioned  wan. 

Lovelace,    Lucasta, 

The  brave  carnation  then,  with  sweet  and  sovereign  power, 
(So  of  his  colour  callM,  although  a  July  flower,) 
With  th'other  of  liis  kind,  the  speckled  and  the  pale. 

Zhaytan.    Pely-olbiotu    Song  15* 

She  here  me  first  percciv'd,  and  here  a  mom 
Of  bright  carnations  did  o'erspread  her  face ; 

Here  did  she  sigh,  here  first  my  hopes  were  born» 
Here  first  1  got  a  pledge  of  promb'd  grace. 

Drummottd.  Sonnets,  Sfc.  p.  i.  son.  Ix. 

Some  profess'd  florists  make  them  their  constant  study  and 
employment,  and  despise  all  fruit ;  and  now  and  then  a  few  fan^ 
cifnl  people  spend  all  -their  time  in  the  cultivation  of  a  single 
tulip,  or  a  carnation.  Spectator,  No.  455. 

So,  in  a  garden  bath'd  with  genial  show'rs, 
A  thousand  sorts  of  variegated  flow'rs. 
Jonquils,  camationsj  pinks  and  tulips  rise. 
And  in  a  gay  confusion  charm  our  eyes. 

Jenyns.    The  Art  of  Dancing j  can.  2. 

Carnation  is  the  common  name  of  the  Dianthus 
CkiryophyUus. 

CARNELIAN,  arariety  of  Calcedony  or  Agate,  ge- 
nerally of  a  reddish  colour,  but  sometimes  yellow  or 
ivhite.  The  finest  specimens  are  brought  from  India  ; 
and  the  high  red  of  the  most  valuable  of  these  is  said 
to  be  artificially  produced  by  heat. 

CARNICOBAR,  the  northernmost  of  the  Nicobar 
Islands  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  bay  of  Bengal. 
Its  centre  is  in  lat.  9°  15'  N.  and  long.  92°  50' E.  thirty 
leagues  to  the  south  of  the  Andamans.  It  has  a  circular 
form^  and  is  flat  and  covered  with  trees.  Its  soil  is 
deep  and  marshy,  highly  productive,  abounding  in  the 
animals  and  vegetables  of  tropical  climates,  with  the 
exception  of  the  larger  beasts  of  prey.  Among  the 
vegetables  peculiar  to  this  island,  an  edible  root  called 
cachu,  deserves  to  be  noticed  ;  and  among  its  animals 
a  kind  of  lizard  called  tolongui,  which  frequently  car- 
ries off  poultry.  The  natives  appear  from  their  fea- 
tures and  language  to  be  of  Malay  origin  j  are  extremely 
"^S^Yf  but  good-humoured  and  lively ;  addicted  to 
drunkenness,  and  very  voracious.  They  prepare  a  sort 
of  intoxicating  liquor,  called  soura  (saura  or  sura  ?) 
from  the  young  shoots  of  the  cocoa-nut  tree,  the  juice 
of  which  is  kept  till  it  ferments.  Smoking  and  dancing 
are  their  favourite  amusements,  and  a  hollow  bamboo^ 
two  feet  and  a  half  long  and  three  inches  in  diameter, 
with  a  string  made  of  the  threads  of  split  cane, 
stretched  from  end  to  end  along  the  outside  of  it,  over 
a  groove  just  deep  enough  to  prevent  the  string  from 
touching,  is  the  only  musical  instrument  they  possess, 
and  serves  to  regulate  the  time  of  their  dances.  It  is 
played  like  the  guitar  and  usually  accompanied  by  the 
voice.  Their  huts  are  raised  on  wooden  pillars  to  a 
considerable  height  above  the  ground,  like  those  repre- 
cented  in  the  view  of  a  village  at  NandLtiry,  (^Am.  Res, 


iv.  121,)  one  of  the  sovthem  Nke^ars.  The^  fve 
unacqnaiated  with  any  but  the  simplest  arts,  and  de- 
rive adl  their  luxuries  from  the  sale  of  their  coeoa-nats, 
which  are  reckoned  the  finest  in  that  part  of  India. 
Cloth,  hatchets  and  sword-blades  are  the  articles  most 
in  request.  Canoes  they  obtain  from  Choury  (Chaun?) 
an  island  to  the  south-west,  iti  exchange  for  the  cloths 
which  they  have  procured  from  European  navigators. 
Honesty  and  an  entire  finsedom  from  compliment^  are 
characteristics  very  unusual  among  the  natives  of  the 
eastern  Archipelago.  The  oxily  Being  whom  tbey 
worship  is  the  evil  spirit,  and  their  rites  are  plainly  dic- 
tated by  fear.  All  that  a  man  possesses  is  thrown  into  his 
grave,  and  his  widow  is  compelled  to  cut  off  for  this  pur- 
pose a  joint  of  one  of  herfingers.  Polygamy  is  unknown, 
and  adultery  severely  punished.  They  appearto  live  in 
the  most  pexfect  state  of  equality  imaginable  ;  no  one 
possessing  any  authority  over  another.  According  to  a 
vague  tradition,  these  islanders  were  originally  a  co- 
lony from  P6g6. ;  and  a  similarity  of  language  has  been 
said  to  confirm  this  report  3  but  a  comparison  of  the 
vocabularies  furnished  by  Messrs.  Zoffiiny,  Fontaaa, 
and  Leyden,  (As.  Res,  ii. — ^v.)  shows,  that  whatever 
relation  the  dialects  of  the  different  islands  may  bear 
to  each  other,  they  have  little  or  nothing  in  common 
with  the  M6n,  or  language  of  P^g6.  Hsnsers  Letters 
on  the  Nicobar  Islands;  Lord  Valentia's  Travels,  vol.  L  3 
and  As.  Res.  ii.  21,  iii.  157,  iv.  121^  v.  236. 

CA'RNIFY,     -j 

Carni^'orous,        To  cause  to  be  or  to  become 

Carno'sity,       >flesh. 

Ca'rneous,        I      Camioorus,  devouring  flesh. 

Ca^rnous:        J 

Such  birds  as  hare  crooked  beaks  and  tidona  are  all  eamivo* 
rotu ;  and  so  of  quadrupeds,  Kapxap69oyraf  carnivora  ontnieu  All 
that  hare  serrate  teeth  are  camivoroue. 

Bay,     On  the  Creaiionf  port  i. 

Yea,  and  othcrivise  it  is  good  for  the  old  maine  bough  to  feed 
itill  and  thrire  in  puipe  and  camontiey  if  we  purpose  that  it 
should  remaine  and  carry  a  length  with  it. 

Holland.    Plinie,  vol.  L  fol.  537., 

I  would  the  consciences  of  men  were  such,  as  07I  and  butter 
might  suppk;  them.  But  1  see  the^  are  for  the  most  part  orer* 
grown  with  so  hard  a  camosity^  as  it  requlreth  strong  and  potent^ 
corrosires  to  make  an  entrance  into  them. 

Spelman.    An  Epilogue,  fol.  18. 

Caspar  Bartholine  hath  observed  that  where  the  gullet  perfio-. 
rates  the  midriif,  the  cameons  fibers  of  that  muscular  part  are 
inflected  and  arcuate,  as  it  were  a  sphincter  embracing  and 
closing  it  fast.  Raw.     On  the  Creation,  part  iu 

This  oilie  substance  doth  increase  and  augment  within  the 
olive,  until  the  rising  of  the  star  Arcturus,  to  wit  sixteen  dayes 
before  the  calends  of  October ;  after  which  time,  their  stones  and 
famous  matter  about  them  doe  rather  thrire. 

Holland,    PUnk,  yol.  L  fol.  430. 

At  the  same  time  I  think,  I  deliberate,  I  propose,!  command { 
in  inferior  faculties,  I  walk,  I  see,  I  hear,  1  digest,  I  sanguify,  I 
carmfy.  Hale,     Origin  ^fMankintU 

Our  nobility  was  wont  to  applaud  the  Italians,  as  the  best 
examples  of  elegancy :  may  we  not  with  good  pretences  to  so- 
briety, reduce  our  camtvorous  tables  to  their  patterns  of  salads. 

Boyle,    Letter  from  John  Beafe* 

CARNIOLA,  a  Province  of  the  Austrian  Empire^ 
with  the  title  of  Duchy.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Carinthia,  on  the  north-cast  by  Styria,  on  the  east  and 
south-east  by  Croatia,  on  the  south  by  Dalmatia  and 
the  Adriatic,  and  on  the  west  by  Istria,  Friuli.  and  the 
County  of  Goritz.  It  is  about  120  nul«»*  ^om  east  to 
west,  and  100  from  north  to  *^trtfl*  and  forms  a  part 
of  tfia  Ktnga,»«-ofimyna,  which  w«s  jpstituted  since 
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CAR*    the  general  peace.    It  is  included  in  the  government 

NK)U.  of  Laybacb^  and  is  divided  into  the  three  following 

>^^^r^  Circles,  to  which  their  area  and  population  are  annexed ; 

Sq.  miles. 

Laybaeh \,\9& 

Neustadtel 1,647 

Adekborg 1,460 


Population. 
139,068 

166,W27 
104,200 


Total 4,5S3 
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This  gfves  ninety  persons  for  eacb  square  mile,  or 
aboixt  twenty  less  than  the  average  population  of  the 
whole  Smpire. 

Much  of  tJM  sfnr&ee  of  €arniola,  like  that  of  Ca* 
linAoB,  is  covered  with  rugged  mountains.    Towards 
SdiU^jmJ^  north,  they  are  bleak,  barren,  and  bare  y  others  are 
po,}^^   oiethed  with  forests,  and  some  are  covered  with  per* 
petMl  snow.    In  the  interior  the  aspect  is  les»  wUd^ 
the  coootry  is  more  susceptible  of  cnliure,  and  pro- 
duces wheat,  maize,  milled  anil  excellent  flax.    The 
southern  districts  contain  many  fertile  tracts,   and 
several  delightful  valiies,  which  yield  good  o^  and 
wine.  Here  as  well  as  in  some  of  die  most  favourable 
parts  of  tile  interior,  the  formers  usually  obtaui  two 
crops  in  the  year;   as   tiiey  sow  buck-wheat  after 
CDumion  wheat  or  rye,  and  inillet  after  flax  and  hemp. 
Several  kinds  of  fruit  are  also  produced,  particidarly 
mdniits  and  chestnats,  and  large  forests  of  these  tretik 
abovnd  in  many   places.    The  principal  river  that 
waters  this  Province  is  the  Save  \  besides  which  it  is 
intersected  by  the  Laybaeh,  the  Gurk,  and  the  Kulpa. 
Ig^g^      Iron  is  one  of  the  chief  mineral  products  of  thia 
Ihikedom,  and  is  obtained  in  many  places.     Quick- 
fiUver  is  also  found  here,  and  the  mines  lately  disco* 
Tcred  near  Idria  are  very  productive.    About  6000  or 
700O  ewt.  of  cinnabar  is  annually  obtained   in  the 
ccmnty  of  Gromor ;  in  addition  to  which,  lead,  alimi,  and 
iBtfble  are  worked,  and  predous  stones  are  somedmeU 
fooad.  Besides  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  and  mining, 
Vij&^hC'  ^nanufactures  of  woollen,  linen,  and  lace,  occupy  a* 
^7l^  sod  part  of  the  population,  as  well  as  iron-forges,  glass* 
Ciifi.       houses,  and  making  salt  on  the  coast.  The  great,  com- 
mercial roads  to  Trieste  and  Fiume,  with,  the  Sa%-e, 
which  is  nanfigable  for  nearly  the  whole  extent,  through 
this  Province,  greatly  facilitate  its  trade. 
The  mountains  of  Carniola  have  long  been  cele- 
Xirnl     hratedfor  their  natural  curiosities.  Their  vast  caverns, 
ear^tekia  their  waterfalls,  and  their  lakes,  hav«  attracted  tiie 
atteadon  of  travellersv    One  of  the  most  singulsr  of 
these  curiosities  is  the  lake  Czirknitz,  the   ancient 
Lugta  Palus,  which  is  situate  between  twenty  and 
thirty  miles  south-west  of  Laybaeh,  and  is  about  seven 
miles  long.     It   is   surrounded  by  lofty   calcareous 
mountains,  full  of  caverns,  which  often  communicate 
with  each  other  by  narrow  openings.  The  usual  depth 
is  not  more  than  two  fathoms,  and  about  June  or  July 
the  waters  generally  subside,  sinking  through  holesia 
the  bottom.     As  soon  as  this  takes  place,  the  bed  is 
cilher  cultivated  and  sown  with  miltet,  or  the  natural 
herbage  is  suffered  to  grow,  which  it  does  rapidty,  and 
is  cut  and  made  into  l»y.     About  October,  when  the 
rains  fall  copiously  upon  the  surcounding  mountains, 
*  *^  waters  rise  through  the  apertures,  and  soon  fill  the 

lake  it^  its.  former  level.    It,  therefore,  affords  good 
paatusBge  oi  »*eadow  in  summer,  and  abounds  with 
fish  ia  winter. 
iikituiti      Carniola  was  the  country  or  ii^c  •^•u^t  f^nmi,  who 


also  occupied  a  part  of  the  territories  belooging  to  the      CAR- 
Venetians,  and  who  were  driven  by  the  Htms  and    NIOLA. 
Alans  into  Carinthia.    Mostof  the  present  inhabitants    oaJ^w 
are  descendants  from  the  Sclavonians,  except  a  few  of 
thC'  higher  classes>  who  are  Germans.    They  are  a 
robust  and  hardy  race  of  mountaineers,  who  live  in  ?. 
very  simple  manner.    Christianity  was  introduced  into 
this  Province  in  the  eighth  century ;  and  in  the  time  of 
Charlemagne  and  his  immediate  successors,  it  was 
governed  by  the  Dukes  of  Friuli,  and  afterwards  ^Y  'Prosrress.. 
those  of  Carinthia.     It  first  became  a  distinct  Mar-  geography 
graviate  under  the  Emperor  Otho  11.  and  was  raised 
into  a  Duchy  on  its  acquisition  by  the  House  of  Austria. 
In  I809iit  was  ceded  to  France  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna, 
and  then  formed  a  part  of  what  they  called  the  lllyrian 
Provinces  j  but  was  restored  to  Austria  with  the  other 
ceded  districts,  in  1814^ 

CARNIVAL,  w.  Fr.  camaval ;  It.  camovale.  Some 
Italian  writers,  (says  Du  Cange,)  think  camovale,  so 
called,  as  if  came,  or  caro,  vale.  Du  Cange,  (in  c.  car^ 
nelevamen,)  himself  thinks,  dies  istos,  seu  potius  Diem 
Mar  Us,  qui  Quadragesimarn  antecedit, — that  those  days 
we>?e,  or  rather  the  Tuesday  preceding  Lent,  was, 
called  cam-a-val,  quod  sonai,  Caro  abscedit,  seu  tempus 
cames  comedendi  ,•— the  days  for  eating  flesh  are  passed. 

The  time  or  season  in  which  it.  was  lawful  to  eat 
flesh,  was  called  in  Mid.  Lat.  camale ;  in  Fr.  charnage. 

This  festive  season,  which  is  particularly  observed 
at  Venice,  continues  fVom  the  Epiphany  till  the  first 
day  of  Lent. 

lliey  had  their  Baccanalia ;  we  had  onr  Wakes,  answering  to 
them  :  they  their  Saturnalia,  and  we  oar  Carnivals,  and  Shrove^ 
ISiesdajs,  uberty  of  servants. 

Hohbes,    Of  the  Kingdom  of  Darkness y  ch.  zlv. 

The  carnival  of  Venice  is  every  where  talked  of.  The  great 
diversion  of  the  place  at  that  time,  as  well  as  on  all  other  hjgh 
occasions  is  masking.  These  disguises  give  occasion  to  abun- 
dance of  love  adventures  ;  and  1  question  not  but  the  secret  his- 
tory of  a  carnival  would  make  a  collection  of  very  diverting 
novels.  Addison.     On  Italy.     Venice. 

CARCyCHB,  11.  \     Fr.  carosse;    It.   carozzo ;  Lat. 
Caro'ched,  a4/.  J  carruca,  from  carrus.    See  Car. 

Moreover,  that  during  all  the  time  of  his  empire,  he  neither 
tooke  up  any  man  to  sit  with  him  in  bis  carrochy  nor  admitted 
any  private  person  to  be  his  companion  in  the  honourable  estate 
of  ciaasail,  as  prinoea  have  been  wont  to  do. 

Holland,    Anunianusp  £el.  63. 

Car.  She,  I  assure  you,  madam, 

KnowB  nothing  but  her  will  ;  must  be  aUow*d 
Her  footmen,  her  caroek,  her  ushers,  pages. 
Her  doctor,  cfaapSainB. 

Mattinger.    The  Renegado,  act  i.  sc.  2. 

Spun.  Old  honour  goes  on  crutches,  beggary  rides  caroched. 

Id.     The  Virgin-Martyr^  actiii.  sc.  3. 

All  this,  quoth  Ralph,  I  did,  'tis  true, 
Not  to  preserve  myself,  but  you  : 
You,  who  were  damn'd  to  baser  drubs 
Than  wretches  feel  in  powdering-tubs  ; 
To  mount  two-wheel'd  earaches,  worse 
Than  managing  a  wooden  horse. 

Butler.    Uudibras,  part  iii.  can.  2. 

CAROCOLLA,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  separated  by 
Lamarck  without  sufficient  reason  from  the  Helices.  • 
See  HsLix. 

CA^OL,  tr.    "^      Fr.  carolle;  It.  caroUt.    Menage 

Ca'bol,  n.         >  says  cAoreo2a,  a  diminutive  of  cAc^rea. 

CA'iio«^iNG,.n.  J  Somner  produces  the  word  kyrriole, 
and  thinks  it  probable  that  such  a  word  may  have  been 
corrupted  from  xvpte  iXdi/ffovg  so  frequently  repeated  in 
morning  prayers.  And  hent:e  he  conjectures  our  carols 
a  hymn,  sc.  usually  svmg  on  the  Nativity.  In  Fr.  earoUe 
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CAaOL.   is  the  natne  of  a  kind  of  dance^  and  so  it  is  used  in 
-^        Robert  of  Gloucester. 

LINa"  ^^"^  "^^>  ^  7^  ^^^'  ^  in«n*trales  ^eode  aboate^ 

And  kuy^tes  and  kweynes  in  carole  gret  route. 

R.  dloueetter,  p.  53 

y/iukt  ladies  fayrestben  or  best  dancing, 
Or  which  of  he'm  can  carok  best  or  sing, 
Ne  who  most  felingly  speketh  of  lone  ; 
Of  all  this  now  I  make  no  mentioun. 

Chaucer,     The  Knightet  Tale,  y.  2205. 

And  if  so  befalle  amonge. 
That  she  carole  vpon  a  songe. 
Whan  I  it  here,  I  am  so  fedde. 
That  I  am  fro  myselfe  so  ledde, 
« As  though  I  were  in  Paradice. 

Gower.    Con/,  jIm.  book  n.  fol.  133. 

There  was  great  m3rrth  on  all  side. 

Where  as  she  passeth  by  the  streate. 

There  was  ful  many  a  tymbre  beatc. 

And  many  a  maide  carolenHe,  Jd,  Jb,  fol.  138< 

And  eke  he  can  carollea  make. 
Roundel,  balade,  and  verelaie. 

Jd,    lb.  book  1.  fol.  23, 

And  thereabout  ran  childer  and  madynnys  zing, 
Singand  carrelUt  and  dansand,  in  ane  ring. 

Douglas,    Eneados,  book  ii.  fol.  46. 

Ne  nightingale  in  the  seson  of  May 
Wns  never  non,  that  list  better  to  sing, 
Ne  lady  lustier  in  carolling. 
Chaucer.     The  Channonee  Yemannee  Tale,  V.  16813* 

The  Troiane  matronis  ledis  in  a  ring, 
Fenzeand  (feigning)  to  Bacchus  feist  and  karolUng, 
Douglas,     EneadoSy  book  vi.  fol.  182. 

The  same  season  the  princesse,  mother  to  kyng  Richarde,  lay 
at  Wynsore,  and  her  doughter  with  her,  my  lady  Maude,  the 
fayrcst  lady  in  all  Engladc  :  therle  of  saynt  Poulc,  and  this  yong 
lady,  were  in  true  amours  togyder  eche  of  other,  and  somtyme 
they  met  togyder  at  daunsynge  and  cnrollyng, 

Froissart.     Cronycle,  ch.  394. 

There,  on  a  day,  as  he  persew'd  the  chace. 

He  chanc*t  to  spy  a  sort  of  shepherd  groomes. 

Playing  on  pipes,  and  caroling  apace. 

The  whiles  their  beastes  there  in  the  budded  broomes 

Beside  them  fed. 

Spenser,    Faerie  Queene,  book  Ti.  can.  9.  st.  5. 

Nor  under  every  bank  and  every  tree. 
Speak  rhymes  unto  my  oaten  mmstralsie : 
Nor  carol  out  so  pleasing  lively  laies 
As  monght  the  Graces  move  my  mirth  to  pnuse. 

Hall,    Satires,  book  i.  sat.  1* 

They  heare  such  notes,  and  heauenly  caj^olings 
Of  God's  high  praise,  that  fills  the  brasen  sky. 
And  feele  such  ioye  and  pleasure  inwardly. 
That  maketh  them  all  worldly  cares  forget. 
And  onely  tbinke  on  that  before  them  set. 

Spenser,    Bymne  of  HeauenUe  Beautie, 


Wliy  do  the  Ddian  palms  incline  their  boughs, 
Selt-mov'd  ?  and  hovering  swans,  their  throats  releos'd 
From  native  silence,  carol  sounds  harmonions. 

Prior,     Second  Hymn  to  Cailimackms, 

Rise,  sons  of  harmony,  and  bail  the  mom, 
'While  warbling  larks  on  russet  pinions  float : 
Or  seek  at  noon  the  woodland  scene  reBM>te, 
Where  the.  gray  linnets  carol  (rom.the  hill. 

Beattie^     The  Minstrel,  }xi€iki. 

Stiff  pedantry,  of  learned  pride  the  child. 
My  roving  geniua  binds  in  Gothic  chaina ; 
Nor  can  the  cloister'd  muse  expand  her  wing ; 
Nor  bid  these  twilight  roofs,  with  her  gay  carols  ring. 

JVarton,    Morning,     Ode  Till. 

Bourae  in  his  AntiquUates  Fulgares,  is  not  content 
\?ith  the  etymology  of  Carol,  which  we  have  given 
above.  This  song,  he  saya,  is  sung  by  the  common - 
people  from  the  Nativity  to  the  Twelfth  day.  It  comes 
from  cantare,  to  sing,  and  rola,  which  is  an  interjection 
of  joy ;  for  in  ancient  times  the  burden  of  the  song 
when  men  were  merry,  was  rola  rola.  The  Christmas 
Carol  may  be  traced  to  the  primitive  Church.  Ter- 
tullian,  (advers.  GentiL^9,)  states  that  at  their  feasts  it 
was  customary  for  the  Christians  to  place  in  the  mid- 
dle such  as  were  able  to  sing,  and  call  upon  them  to 
praise  God  in  a  hymn,  either  out  of  the  Scriptures  or 
of  their  own  invention.  Durand  also  informs  us  (;ReL 
vi.86,  9,)  it  was  usual  for  the  Bishops  on  Christmas 
day  to  make  sport  and  even  to  sing  with  their  clergy  j 
and  this  custom  was  an  imitation  of  the  Gloria  in  er- 
celsis  of  the  Angels,  as  we  learn  from  Jeremy  Taylor. 
*'  These  blessed  choristers  had  sung  their -Christmas 
Carol,  and  taught  the  church  a  hymn  to  put  into  ter 
offices  for  ever  on  the  anniversary  of  this  festivity." 

Mr.  Brande,  in  his  Observations  on  the  chapter  (xv.) 
of  Bourne  whence  the  above  matter  is  taken,  has  given 
at  length  a  Scotch  Christmas  Carol,  extracted  from 
Ane  compendious  Booke  of  Godly  and  spirituall  Songs, 
Edinburgh,  1621,  Printed  from  an  old  copy,  but  it  is 
tbo  dull  to  be  reprinted.  The  following,  given  .by  Mr. 
Douce,  (lUustrations  of  Shakspeare,  i.  353,)  is  shorter, 
and  may  be  accepted  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  general 
tone  of  these  pious  poesies. 

As  I  ont  rode  this  endencs  (Sax.  enbencnjt:,  last,)  mght 
Of  three  joli  shepherds  I  sawe  a  syght. 
And  all  aboute  there  fold  a  stare  shone  bright : 
They  sang  terli  terlow,  (tira  lira,  the  lark's  song,) 
So  mereli  the  shepperds  there  pipes  can  blow. 

Mr.  Davies  Gilbert  has  published  a  large  collection 
of  ancient  Carols,  which  will  amply  gratify  the  curiosity 
of  those  who  require  farther  information  on  this  subject. 


CAROL 

S.  CARO- 
LINA. 


CAROLINA. 


THE  name  of  part  of  that  extensive  region,  which 
by  the  French  was  named  Florida,  and  by  the  English 
Virginia,  the  extremities  of  which  still  retain  these 
Historical   respective  appellations  y  the  central  part  was  distin- 
sketch.        guished  under  the  general  name  of  Carolina^  and  in- 
cluded North  and  South  Carolina  and  Georgia.    It 
appears  to  have  been  named  Carolina  by  Coligni*s 
French  settlers,  in  honour  of  the  then  reigning  King  of 
France,  Charles  IX.,  though  the  most  prevalent  opinion 
supposes  it  to  have  been  thus  called^  from  Charles  II. 


of  England.  The  part  now  distinguished  as  North 
Carolina  was  the  first  seat  of  English  colonization  la 
America. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

South  Carolina,  formerly  a  British  Province  j  one 
of  the  original  thirteen  United  States  of  America,  and 
now  holding  a  high  rank  in  the  Federal  Vrtu>^ 

The  first  germ  of  white  popidatio-  m  South  Caro- 
lina was  plsmlfid  np*ir  *i-  celebrated  harbour  of  Port 
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ICAMV  Ro]ra1»  in  1670,  by  a  few  English  emigranto,  who  in 
U-^A.  \i^\  removed  to  Ashley  River  :  in  1680  the  foundation 
was  laid  of  the  present  City  of  Charleston,  whose  flou- 
rishing condition  and  advanced  civilisation  have  ob- 
tained it  the  title  of  Capital  of  the  southern  states.  At 
this  period,  Carolina  included  North  and  South  Caro- 
lina and  Georgia,  comprehending  the  regions  between 
the  parallels  of  ^9^  and  36|^  north  latitude,  extending 
back  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  By  the  Charter  of  Charles  II. 
these  extensive  territories  were  granted  to  the  Earl 
of  Clarendon  and  seven  others,  as  the  absolute  Lords 
Proprietors.  It  was  upon  the  formal  settlement  of 
Carolina  by  these  great  holders,  that  they  engaged  the 
celebrated  John  Locke  to  frame  a  Constitution  and  a 
body  of  laws  ;  the  religious  tolerance  manifested  in 
the  system  drawn  out  by  this  philosopher,  was  ren- 
dered almost  nugatory  by  the  aristocratical  and  feudal 
principles  of  his  civil  code.  Three  classes  of  nobility. 
Barons,  Caciques,  and  Landgraves  were  established, 
aud  the  parliament  consisted  of  the  Lords  Proprietors, 
the  Nobility,  and  Deputies  from  the  freeholders,  sitting 
in  the  same  chamber  \  anarchy,  discord,  and  bitter 
dvil  dissensions  were  alone  the  baneful  fruits  of  the 
Constitution  modelled  by  Locke.  After  many  years 
of  obnoxious  rule  under  the  Proprietory  govern- 
ment, the  Colonists  wearied  with  the  tyranny  of  an 
oligarchy,  effected  a  change  in  the  system,  by  which 
the  administration  Mras  vested  in  the  Crown. 

The  population  of  South  Carolina  was  gradually 
augmented  by  the  commotions  in  other  parts  of  the 
globe.  After  the  final  conquest  of  the  Province  of  New 
York,  many  Dutch  emigrants  came  thither  \  the  revo- 
cation of  the  Edict  of  Nantz  sent  many  respectable 
and  useful  French  Protestants  \    the  several  insurrec- 
tions in  Great  Britain,  during  the  first  half  of  the  last 
century,  in  favour  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  drove  numer- 
ous exiles  to  South  Carolina }  Germany  and  Switz- 
erland at  that  period  lost  many  of  their  dissatisfied 
self-banished  inhabitants,  and  the  French  colonists'  of 
Nova  Scotia  were  transported  from  thence  on  its  con- 
quest by  the  British  arms.     The  Provinces  of  North 
Carolina  and  Georgia  were  afterwards  formed  from 
the  extremes  of  the  country.    The  continued  wars 
made  by  the  Indians  for  many  years  upon  the  colonists 
of  South  Carolina,  chiefly  at  the  instigation  of  French 
emissaries  from  the  Mississippi,  kept  them  continually 
harassed  until  the  peace  of  1763.    After  that  period^ 
until  the  breaking  out  of  the  American  revolution,  the 
province   enjoyed  great  prosperity  and  doubled  its 
population.  The  great  national  contest  was  maintained 
by  the  republicans  of  South  Carolina  with  much  skill 
and  courage,  and  the  battle  of  the  Eutaw  Springs  is 
considered  to  have  mainly  contributed  to  the  successful 
issue  of  the  conflict  in  favour  of  independence. 
xtnt  and     South  Carolina  is  situated  between  33^  9!  and  35^ 
Bcsdwio.  i(/  north  latitude,  and  78*"  35'  and  83*  !(/  west  longi- 
tude from  Greenwich.    It  is  bounded  north  and  north- 
east by  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  south-east  by  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  and  south-west  by  the  State  of  Georgia, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  Savannah  River.     It  is 
188  miles  in  length,  and  160  broad;  the  area  being 
30,090  square  miles,  or  19,^51,900  acres, 
re  of  the     '^^  sea-coast  is  bordered  with  a  chain  of  fine  islands^ 
mq,     bevyeen  which  and  the  main  land,  there  is  a  very  con- 
venient «nd  almost  uninterrupted  navigation.    It  is 
upon  these  isk^^da  below  lat.  33*^  N.  that  the  cotton 


used  in  the  fabrication  of  the  finest  English  muslins  is  S.CARO« 
grown,  and  thence  it  has  acquired  the  appellation  of  '^INA. 
Sea  Island  cotton.  The  main  land  is  by  nature  divided ' 
into  the  lower  and  upper  country ;  the  former  extends 
sixty  or  eighty  miles  from  the  coast,  covered  with  ex- 
tensive forests  of  pine,  called  pine  barrens,  and  inter- 
spersed with  swamps,  low  lands,  and  other  tracts  of 
rich  soil.  Between  the  upper  and  lower  country,  is  a 
region  sometimes  distinguished  as  the  middle  country; 
it  is  very  undulating,  the  sandy  hills  being  covered 
with  dwarf  oaks  and  pines ;  this  continues  to  the 
ridge,  which  appears  as  a  remarkable  tract  of  high 
ground  when  viewed  from  the  sea,  but  is  level  as  ap- 
proached from- the  north-west.  All  these  sections  are 
parallel  to  the  sea-coast,  extending  similarly  through 
the  adjacent  states.  Beyond  the  ridge  commences  a 
fine  healthy  country  of  hill  and  dale,  which,  in  the 
north-western  extremities,  swells  into  lofty  mountains, 
spurs  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  part  of  the  chain  of  the 
Alleghanys.  The  Glassy  Mountain  in  Pendleton  dis- 
trict, and  the  Potatoe  Hill,  are  among  the  highest,  and 
are  also  remarkable  for  their  beauty.  The  Table 
Mountain  in  this  district  presents  an  awful  precipice  of 
900  perpendicular  feet.  From  among  these  mountains, 
descend  the  streams  which  form  the  Saluda  and  Broad 
rivers,  flowing  towards  the  Atlantic;  and  on  their 
western  sides  arise  the  springs  whence  flow  the 
main  branch  of  the  Tennessee  River,  a  tributary  of  the 
Mississippi. 

The  climate  of  the  upper  country  of  South  Carolina,  Climate, 
is  healthy  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  In  the  low  and 
middle  country,  the  summer  months  are  sickly,  par- 
ticularly the  months  of  August  and  September;  at 
these  seasons  peculiar  endemics  rage  in  the  country 
and  in  the  town.  The  former  appears  as  a  fever  and 
ague,  emphatically  called  the  Country  fever ;  none  of 
the  inhabitants  are  exempted  from  it,  and<  to  strangers 
and  towns  people  it  is  almost  universally  fatal ;  the 
white  persons  are^  compelled  to  endure  its  annual  re- 
currence, or  to  quit  their  plantations  and  reside  in 
temporary  dwellings  in  the  pine  barrens,  as  remote  as 
possible  from  swamps  and  low  lands  :  here  they  are 
perfectly  safe  from  the  influence  of  the  miasmats;  the 
slaves  do  not  appear  to  be  at  all  affected.  The  more 
wealthy  retire  to  the  northern  cities  or  to  Charleston, 
the  only  town  perfectly  free  from  the  influence  of  the 
country  fevers  j  the  other  towns  in  the  low  country 
are  periodically  visited  and  desolated  by  it.  The 
endemic  of  the  cities  assumes  the  appearance  of  yellow 
fever,  but  the  natives  and  long  resident  inhabitants, 
are  unharmed  by  its  influence  ;  it  is  the  stranger  who 
falls  its  victim.  The  retreats  of  the  planters  on  the 
islands  and  the  neighbouring  main  land,  are  on  the 
very  verge  of  the  sea-shore,  where  they  build  their 
houses  among  the  sand  hills.  Many  villages  are  to  be 
seen  in  these  places  and  among  the  pine  barrens; 
wholly  deserted  in  the  healthy  season,  which  in  sickly 
months  are  crowded  with  inmates.  The  average 
height  of  the  thermometer  in  the  warmest  month,  is 
about  88**  of  Fahrenheit.  In  general  the  summers  arc 
moist.  The  winter  season  is  peculiarly  delightful, 
though  the  extreme  sudden  changes  from  heat  to  cold, 
affect  strangers  and  invalids,  who  come  from  the 
north  to  seek  a  milder  climate.  *  The  severest  weather 
is  generally  at  the  end  of  Jany&ry  or  the  beginning  of 
the  next  month. 
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Many  streams  spread  tbemselves  over  the  face  of 
this  country ;  the  principal  are  the  Savannah,  £disto> 
Sanfee,  and  Pedee  rivers ;  the  secondary,  the  Coni'^ 
bahee,  Ashepo>  Ashley,  Cooper,  Bkck,  and  Waccam&w 
rivers.  Savannah  River  separates  South  Carolina  front 
Georgia ;  it  rises  in  the  Blue  Mountains,  and  flows 
south-east  to  the  ocean ;  its  north-east  head  spring 
called  the  Chatuga  River,  bounds  this  State  -,  the  other 
comes  from  Georgia.  It  is  navigable  for  large  ves- 
sels eighteen  miles  from  its  mouth,  to  the  city  of 
Savannah  3  some  distance  above  which  the  waters  of 
the  river  are  divided  by  islands  of  a  rich  soil,  which 
produce  never  failing  crops  of  rice.  The  Santec,  the 
great  river  of  South  Carolina  is  formed  by  the  union 
of  the  Wateree  and  Congaree  rivers  near  the  centre  of 
the  State,  and  it  is  navigable  on  each  branch  fifty  miles 
above  their  junction.  From  the  junction  of  the  Con- 
garee and  Wateree  rivers,  the  Santee  flows  south-east 
fi>r  fifty  miles  5  it  then  diverges  many  miles  in  an 
eastward  course,  and  returning  to  its  original  direction 
seeks  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Upon  the  eastern  reach, 
the  Sea  Island  cotton  is  cultivated,  but  degenerating 
by  its  removal  from  the  influence  of  the  sea  air,  its 
quality  is  changed,  and  it  receives  the  market  name  of 
Santee  cotton.  Like  the  Savannah  River,  the  stream 
of  the  Santee  is  di^dded  some  miles  from  the  sea, 
which  it  enters  by  two.  channels }  the  island  between 
them  and  the  adjacent  lands  are  extremely  valuable  as 
rice  plantations.  The  Congaree  is  formed  by  the 
junction  of  the  Broad  and  Saluda  rivers  coming  from 
the  north-west.  The  Wateree  flowing  south,  changes 
its  appellation  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  to  the 
Catawba,  under  which  name  it  comes  from  North 
Carolina.  The  Pedee  River  flows  principally  through 
alluvial  soil,  as  do  its  tributaries.  Black.  Lynch's,  and 
Waccamaw  rivers  ;  they  unite  a  little  above  George- 
town, at  the  head  of  Winyaw  Bay,  an  estuary  which 
discharges  their  united  waters  to  the  ocean. 

llie  Edisto  River,  runs  from  the  sand  hills  of  the 
middle  region  south-east,  till  within  fifty  miles  of  the 
sea,  when  its  course  becomes  south ;  its  waters  on 
approaching  the  ocean  form  a  delta,  eaclosing  the 
island  of  Edisto ;  the  southern  arm  keeps  the  main 
body  of  fresh  water  and  fertilizes  the  rice  grounds  5 
the  other  changing  its  name,  and  receiving  the  salt 
tide  water,  enriches  the  lands  which  it  surrounds,  and 
fits  them  for  the  growth  of  cotton.  The  Combahee, 
Ashepo,  and  Cooper  rivers,  are  noted  for  the  rice 
lands  on  their  banks. 

The  canals  of  South  Carolina  have  been  detailed 
in  another  place.     (See  Canal.) 

The  banks  of  the  large  rivers  and  creeks  in  the  low 
country,  are  bordered  with  a  belt  of  excellent  land, 
producing  cotton  and  maize  in  abundance  ;  the 
marshes  and  swamps  lower  down,  where  the  tide  ebbs 
and  flows,  and  the  waters  still  continue  fresh,  are  de- 
voted to  the  culture  of  rice.  This  valuable  grain  was 
introduced  into  South  Carolina,  at  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  by  the  arrival  of  a  vessel  from 
Madagascar,  whose  Captain  gave  the  seed  and  de- 
scribed the  mode  of  cultivation.  It  has  since  greatly 
contributed  to  the  prosperity  of  this  State.  Tobacco 
and  indigo  formerly  covered  the  fields  now  whitened 
by  the  bursting  pods  of  the  cotton  plant  -,  it  is  scarcely 
thirty  years  since  cotton  was  first  introduced,  and  it 
now  drives  almost  every  other  article  from  the  soiL 


The  perfection  to  which  the  Sea  Island  planters  have  S.  CARC 
arrived  in  the  mode  of  cultivating  this  beautiiul  shrub^  I^^A., 
renders  the  appearance  of  their  fields  picturesq^  and  ^"^-'v^ 
garden- like;  and  as  its  exhausting  nature  has  much 
impoverished  their  lands,  they  manure  them  with  the 
salt  mud  taken  from  the  marshes,  or  with  the  aweep- 
ings  of  tlie  forests ;  the  former  has  a  woodeHbl  effect^ 
quadrupling  the  produce  where  applied.  The  gene- 
rality of  the  soil  of  South  Carolina,  below  the  ridge, 
however  is  barren  and  sandy  -,  but  is,  in  distinction 
from  the  richer  lands  of  this  section,  free  from  the 
perennial  fevers.  Health  and  fertility  in  the  lower 
regions  of  South  Carolina  are  absolutely  tncompatible, 
on  the  same  spot.  The  soil  of  the  upper  country  is 
generally  strong  and  productive.  Cotton  here  is  the 
chief  article  uf  cultivation,  but  of  another  kind  from 
the  low  land  description ;  the  fibre  of  it  is  short  and 
coarse,  it  is  called  the  Upland  cotton,  is  of  a  very 
inferior  kind,  but  more  easily  raised,  and  producing 
more  abundantly  than  the  Sea  Island  or  Santee. 

The  domestic  exports  of  South  Carolina  exceed  Corooicrc 
those  of  any  other  of  the  United  States  -,  they 
amounted  in  1820,  to  8,695,530  dollars,  nearly  two 
million  sterling.  Cotton  and  rice  are  of  course  the 
principal  staples,  to  which  may  be  added  lumber, 
pitch,  tar,  turpentine,  tobacco,  &c.  A  curious  article 
of  export  is  the  trunk  of  the  palmetto  or  cabbage 
tree,  vvhich  is  much  used  in  the  construction  of 
wharfs,  it  not  being  liable  to  be  worm-eaten  in  the 
salt  water.  A  lai^e  part  of  this  produce  is  exported 
in  ships  belonging  to  the  merchants  of  the  northern 
states  and  in  foreign  bottoms  ;  the  amount  of  ton- 
nage in  1821,  belonging  to  this  State,  was  only  29,944 
tons,  being  preci(»ely  the  same  amount  it  possessed 
twenty-six  years  previous,  v'uu 

Tons.  Tons. 

Registered  tonnage    employed 

in  foreign  trade  was,  in.. ..    1795  25,483  in  1821  15,177 
Ditto,  coaating  trade,  in  ....   1795  24,4^  in  1821  14,767 


Total  .«•«.  40,948 


29,944 


Proportion  of  100  parts  of  tlia  whole 
tonnage  ai  the  United  States  • 4*0 
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The  principal  place  of  export  is  Charleston  ;  coasters 
only  trading  to  the  other  two  small  seaports.    The 
internal  communications  all  tend  to  brin^  the  produc- 
tions of  the  country  to  Charleston,  and  to  carry  back 
the  imported  articles  wanted.    These  consist  of  every 
article  usually  sent  to  a  colony ;  sugars,  rum,  and  other 
West  India  produce  are  imported  from  thence  direct. 
Teas,  India  goods,  flour,  vegetables,  butter,  and  pro- 
visions   in  general,    from   the  northern  states;  dry 
goods,  hardware,  porter,  potatoes,   and  coals,  from 
Great  Britain  j    wines,   brandies,    silks,    &c.    from 
France ;  iron  from  the  Baltic  j  a  few  articles  from 
Spain  and   the  Mediterranean;  and  the  produce  of 
Madeira  from  that  island. 

The  following  table  is  from  official  documents  aug- 
mented by  accurate  private  information.  Wt  have 
also  subjoined  in  this  place  a  similar  table  of  the  ma- 
nufactures in  North  Carolina,  derived  from  the  same 
sources : 
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South  Carolina  Manufactures. 


wrrn- 


Articles  Hannfactured. 


Potteries    

Cotton-goods    • . . . 

Whiskey    .. 

Wroaght  Iron  . . . . 

Steel  

Gold  and  Silver    . . 

IRre-snns  •••••«.. 
Leather 

Candles 

Tm-wares 

Carriages 

Cabinet-work    .... 


Annual 

Value. 

Dollan. 


3,000 

25,222 

22,000 

15,000 

3,500 

5,000 

30,000 

83,006 

27,000 

18,000 

25,000 

40,000 


Fenoni  Employed 


S 


Total.... 


298,722 


5 

17 

30 

35 

8 

4 

60 

94 

8 

5 

20 

30 


J 


6 

E 

o 
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0 
13 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 


E 


6 


15 


2 
28 
0 
0 
0 
0 
10 
2 
2 
0 
4 
3 


51 


Capiui 

IflTested. 

Dollar*. 


5,600 
41,375 
30,000 
20,000 

2,000 

3,000 

60,000 

113,000 

8,500 
15,000 
20,000 
25,000 


343,375 


North  Carolina  Manufactures, 


irtklci  Mannfactured. 

Annual 

Value. 

Dollan. 

Penons  Employed. 

Capital 

Invekted. 

Dollars. 

• 

9 

8 

1 

• 

1 

s 

Potteries     

Copper-stills 

Cotton  Yams     •••. 

Whiskey    

Cordaffc 

5,000 

5,000 

7,500 
62,980 

5,000 
30,000 

7,600 
52,510 

1,000 

112,460 

28,661 

43,847 

2,000 
13,350 
15,800 
39.468 

4 

5 

5 
259 

5 
15 

4 
63 

2 

108 

54 

45 

4 
25 

8 
72 

0 
0 
3 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 

6 

0 

12 

0 

4 

0 

6 

0 

0 

12 

13 

16 

3 

1 

0 

6 

3,500 

6,006 
12,000 
29,378 
10,000 
13,100 

3,700 

55,600 

100 

77,793 

5,075 
17,412 

8,000 
78,000 

6,500 
13,705 

Spirits  Terpentine 

Linseed  Oil 

Wroaght  Iron  .... 

Fire-arms 

Leather 

Boots  aod  Shoes  . . 

Saddlery    

Paper.. ,. 

Salt 

Tin-wares 

Hats 

Total.... 

432,176 

678 

5 

73 

339,863 

The  foregoing  tables  exhibit  the  nature  and  amount 
of  the  annual  manufactures  in  each  State.,  so  fer  as 
they  become  articles  of  sale,  or  in  respect  to  estal)lish- 
ments  particularly  kept  up  as  manufactories ;  but 
here,  OS  in  all  new  countries,  the  settlers  distarit  from 
towns  and  thrown  upon  their  own  resources,  manu- 
facture within  themselves  such  articles  as  they  cannot 
want  J  particularly  distilled  liquors,  their  coarse  cot- 
ton clothing,  furniture,  &c.  which  are  disposed  of 
without  being  exhibited  at  a  regular  place  of  sale,  or 
exchaoiged  in  barter  with  their  neighbours.  It  is  pro- 
bably under  this  consideration,  that  the  American 
writers  on  Statistics  have  represented  11,844  persons 
as  engaged  in  manufactures  in  North  Carolina,  and 
the  annual  product  of  those  to  be  stated  at  6,653,152 
doiUrs,  (^1,400,000.  sterling,)  and  the  amount  of 
mantt&ctures  in  South  Carolina  at  3,623,595  dollars^ 
(^81<S,000.) -employing  6488  persons. 

The  envemtnerit  of  South  Carolina  is  republican, 
and  tbelegisow^e,  executive,  and  judiciary  departments 
are  stricUy  sq>arate.  tu«  former  consists  of  a  Senate 
or  House  of  ilepresentatives ;  the  ocii»b^..  iu..*y.fivp  in 


number,  are  elected  for  four  years,  one-half  annually  S.  CARO- 
vacating  their  seats  j  the  members  of  the  other  house  I-INA- 
consisting  of  124,  are  chosen  biennially,  their  number  ^^-^^--^^ 
is  fixed  from  a  combined  ratio  of  the  population,  and 
amount  of  taxation  in  each  district,  regulated  every 
ten  years  by  a  joint  ballot  of  both  houses,  in  which 
mode  all  appointments  to  civil  and  executive  situations 
in  the  State  are  made.  The  Governor  has  no  prero- 
gative except  the  power  of  pardoning  criminals  ;  he 
is  Commander-in-chief  of  the  militia.  The  judicial 
power  is  vested  in  such  superior  and  inferior  courts  of 
law,  as  the  legislature  may  direct.  At  present  there 
are  six  Judges  in  common  law,  and  as  many  in  equity, 
who  ride  circuits.  The  whole  of  the  law  Judges  sit  as 
a  court  of  appeals  at  law,  and  the  equity  Judges  as  an 
appeal  court  in  equity.  The  Judges  hold  their  com- 
missions quamdiU  se  ben^  gesserint. 

The  elective  franchise  is  vested  in  all  free  white  men 
of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  (paupers  and  soldiers 
excepted,)  being  citizens  and  residents  in  the  State  for 
two  years. 

The  revenues  are  derived  from  a  capitation  tax  on  Revenues., 
slaves,  and  an  ad  valorem  property  tax  3  after  having 
paid  the  public  functionaries,  and   the  interest  of  a 
small  debt,  a  large  surplus  generally  remains,  which  is 
devoted  to  internal  improvements. 

Every  free  white  man,  from  fifteen  to  forty-five.  Militia, 
with  a  few  peculiar  exceptions,  including  the  clergy, 
is  obliged  tado  duty  in  the  militia,  which  is  called  out 
one  day  in  each  month,  and  on  occasions  of  public  re- 
joicing or  danger.  Each  corps  elects  its  own  officers,  ^ 
and  the  commissioned  officers  elect  the  general  and 
and  field  officers.  Fines  are  imposed  on  absentees 
from  the  stated  calls.  There  is  no  permanent  State 
force,  any  thing  like  an  armed  standing  body  of  men, 
being  contrary  to  the  constitution. 

The  population  of  South  Carolina,  at  the  census  of 
1820,  was  as  foUow  : 

Whites.  Slaves.    Free  coloured  Persons.       Total. 

237,460. . . .  258,475 6806 . .  502,741 

In  1790,  the  population  amounted  to ... .  240,073 

Increase  in  thirty  years  ....  262,668 

In  1766,  there  were  40,000  whites  and  95,000 
blacks. 

The  chief  class  of  labouring  people  in  this  State, 
more  particularly  in  the  lower  country,  are  blacks  and 
coloured  slaves  5  the  riches  of  the  planter  consists  in 
his  slaves,  by  whom  the  rice  and  cotton  are  cultivated, 
in  the  large  plantations  j  the  following  table  will  better 
explain  this  : 


Whites. 

Slaves. 

Free 

persons 

of  colour. 

Total. 

City  of  Charleston  . . 
Charleston  District . . 
Colleton  District .... 
Beaufort  District    . . 
Georgetown  District . 

10,653 
8,743 
4,341 
4,679 
1,830 

12,652 
44,569 
21,770 
27,339 
15,546 

1,475 

2,120 

293 

181 

227 

24,780 
55,432 
26,404 
32,199 
17,603 

Totid  .... 

30,246 

121,876 

4,296 

156,418 

By  which  it  appears,  that  in  these  parts  the  slaves 
arc  four  times  the  number  of  the  whites  on  tlie  whole  ; 
and  nut  of  the  tnwn,  that  the  ratio  is  five,  six,  seven. 
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jB,  C\RO*  and  even  eight  to  one.    The  slaves  are,  however,  per- 

LiNA.     haps  better  treated  in  South  Carolina  than  in  any  part 

of  the   world,  particularly  by  the. owners  who   are 

.  above  the  reach  of  indigence ;  the  only  exceptions 

.  from  the  general  humane  treatment,  are  to  be  found 

among  a  few   individuals   of  the  lowest  cast,  who 

repay  with  stripes  upon  their  miserable  slaves,  the 

contempt  they  endure  in  the  opinions  of  their  more 

respectable  fellow  citizens.     In  Carolina,  and  indeed 

in  most  of  the  slave-holding  states  of  America,  it  is  a 

common   observation,  that    more  confidence,  in   all 

.  respects,  is  to  be  placed  in  a  well-behaved  slave,  than 

in  the  generality  of  the  lower   order  of  the  white 

people.  The  slaves  of  Carolina  undoubtedly  have  their 

,  pliysictil  wants  better  provided  for,  than  the  labouring 

.  poor  of  any  part  of  Europe,  and  do  not  endure  one 

half  their  bodilv  labour. 

• 

From  the  sickliness  attendant  on  the  lower  regions 
of  this  State,  the  proportion  does  not  increase  in  the 
.  same  rapid  manner  which  has  hitherto  characterised  the 
upper  country,  and  the  other  states  of  the  Federal  Union ; 
but  the  demand  for  those  articles  which  its  soil  produces, 
and  the  form  of  government  so  favourable  to  indivi- 
duals, will  prevent  its  ever  undergoing  that  depopu- 
.latibn  which  sometimes  attends  Asiatic  empires,  which 
are  subject  to  the  arbitrary  will  of  despots.  The 
number  of  European  emigrants  annually  coming  into 
South  Carolina  is  officially  stated  at  about  1200. 

The  laws  of  Carolina  are  nearly  similar  to  the  com- 
mon law  of  England,  modified  to  their  circumstances 
as  republicans  and  slave-holders.     The  punishment 
of  death  appears  confined  to  murder,  horse  and  slave 
stealing,    and   aggravated   cases  of   house-breaking. 
.The  law  of  entail  has  been  abolished,  and  in  case  of 
intestacy  the  real  and  personal  estate  is  equally  liable 
to  debts,  and  equally  distributed  as  personal  property 
-alone  is,  by  the  English  laws.     A  spirit  of  law-making 
prevails,  which  occasionally  grows  to  excess  and  pro- 
duces anomalies,  easily  however  to  be  remedied  by 
their  biennial  parliaments. 
Language.      The  language  is  English,  and  is  perhaps  spoken 
among  the  well-educated  classes  of  Carolinians  with 
greater  purity,  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  United 
States,   with  the    exception  of  some  Americanisms 
,  consisting  mostly  of  misapplications  of  the  verb  and 
adjective. 
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English  literature  extends  her  light  to  South  Caro-  S.  CAR^ 
lina,  and  is  studied  with  success  by  many.    If  this      UNA* 
'  State  has  as  yet  produced  nothing  preeminent  herself,  ^T'"^^ 
it  is  because  the  genius  of  the  country  has  not  been  ^*?^*^ 
directed  in  that  channel  3  her  sons  have  however  often  ^nd  educ 
distinguished   themselves  in  the  three  learned  pro-  tioo. 
fessions.     A  Philosophical  Society  and  Museum  have 
lately  been  formed  at  Charleston  by  the  public  spirit 
of  several  individuals.    The  South  Carolina  College 
is   a  flourishing  institution,  and  has   been  liberally 
patronised  by  the  State ;  but  the  students  generally 
quit  it,  satisfied  with  their  first  degree,  at  an  age 
when  the  English  youth  first  enter  our  Universities. 
Colleges  have   been  established    at  Cambridge,    (a 
favourite  name  in  America  for  collegiate  towns,)  ia 
AbbeMille  District  5  at  the  towns  of  Beaulbrt,  Winns- 
borough,  and  Georgetown,  but  they  have  not  as  yet 
taken  a  higher  rank  than  academies.     Free-schools 
are  established  everywhere  throughout  the  State,  and 
the  sum  of  30,000  dollars  is  annually  appropriated  for 
their  support.      There  are  good  libraries  at  South 
Carolina  College ;  and  the  collection^  of  the  Charleston 
Library  Society,  and  others  in  that  town,  are  very 
select  and  respectable. 

The  most  numerous  religious  denominations  are  Religion, 
the  Methodists  and  Baptists ;  almost  exclusively  so 
in  the  middle  and  upper  country.  The  Presbyterians 
rank  next  in  numbers.  The  Episcopalians,  though 
probably  the  least  numerous,  are  undoubtedly  com- 
posed of  the  most  ancient,  respectable,  and  polished 
families.  In  Carolina  indeed,  the  religious  sentiments 
of  the  wealthy  planters  who  sided  against  the  Govern- 
ment at  the  revolution  underwent  no  change,  and  the 
Episcopalian  ministers  kept  their  flocks  unbroken  ; 
but  they  lament  that  «t  the  close  of  the  war  the 
English  prelates  were  so  reluctant  to  coopefate  with 
the  American  Church,  by  which,  in  other  places, 
numbers  seceded  from  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of 
England,  which  were  by  the  unlettered  confounded 
with  those  of  the  Crown  j  so  that  Episcopacy  and 
Royalty  became  with  them  identified,  an  opinion 
strengthened  by  the  lejiders  of  the  different  dissenting 
sects :  even  to  this  day  the  delusion  has  continued 
with  numbers. 

South  Carolina  is  divided  into  twenty-seven  Dis-  piriaoi 
tricts  and  Counties^  and  distributed  as  follow  : 


Maritime 
Districts. 


^ 


Districts 

East  of  the 

Santee  and  Wateree 

Rivers. 


Districts. 


Beaufort 

Colleton  .-. . . 
Charleston  . . . 
Georgetown  . . 
Horry     

Marion 

Williamsburgh 

Sumter 

Darlington. . . . 
Marlborough . . 
Chesterfield  . . 
Kershaw  . . . . 
Lancaster  .... 


Chief  Towns. 


Beaufort    

Walterborough      .... 

Charleston 

Georgetown 

Conwayborough  . . . . 

Marion 

Kingston   

Sumterville    

Darlington 

Bennetville    

Chesterfield 

Camden 

Lancaster 


Population. 


Whites. 


4,679 
4,341 
19,396 
1,830 
3^568 

6,659 
2,795 
8,844 
6,407 
3,350 
4,413 
5,628 
5,848 


Slaret. 


27,339 
21,770 
57,221 
15,546 
1,434 

3,463 
5,864 
16,4 13 
4,473 
3,033 
2,062 
6,692 
2,798 


Free 

Blacks. 


181 

293 

3,595 

227 
23 

86 

57 
382 

69 
142 

171 

112 

TO 


Total. 


32,199 
26,404 
80,^12 
17,603 
5,025 

10,201 

8,716 
25,369 
10,949 

6,425 

6,645 
13,432 

8,716 
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Districts 
West  of  the 
Salada  &Congaree 
RiYcrs. 

Central 
Districts. 


North-western 
Districts. 


Diitricts. 


Orangeburgh 
Barnwell  . . 
Lexington  . . 
Edgefield  .. 
Abbeville    . . 

Richland    « . 
Fairfield    . . , 
Chester  .... 
Newbury  . . . 

Laurens . . . . , 

Union    

York , 

Spartanburgh 
Greenville . . . 
Pendleton  . . , 


Chief  Towns. 


Orangeburgh. , 
Barnwell    . . . . 

Granby 

Edgefield 

Abbeville  .  • . . 

Columbia  . . . . 
Winnsborough 
Chesterville  . . 
Newbury   . . . . 

Laurensville  . . 

Union     

Yorkville  . .  . . 
Spartanburgh 
Greenville  . . . . 
Pendleton  . . . . 


FopuUtion. 


Whites. 


6,760 
8,162 

5,267 
12,864 
13^488 

4,499 

9,378 

9,611 

10,177 

12,765 
9,786 
10,251 
13,655 

11,017 
22,140 


Slaves. 


8,829 
6,336 
2,801 
12,198 
9,615 

7,627 
7,748 
4,542 
6,749 

4,878 
4,278 
4,590 
3,308 
3,423 
4,715 


Free    | 
Blacks. 


64 

252 

15 

57 
64 

)95 
48 
36 

178 

49 
62. 
96 
26 
90 
167 


ToUl. 


15,653 
14,750 
8,083 
25,119 
23,167 

12,321 
17,174 
14,189 
16,104 

17,682 
14,126 
14,936 
16,989 
14,530 
27,022 
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Columbia,  the  Capital  of  South  Carolina  and  the 
seat  of  government,  is  regularly  laid   out  upon  an 
elevated  plain  on  the  banks  of  the  Congaree  River, 
immediately  below  the  junction  of  the  Broad  and 
Saluda  rivers,  at  the  foot  of  the  rapids,  and  at  the 
head  of  natural  navigation.       It  lies  in  lat.  34°  N. 
and  4°  W.  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington,  or  80°  55'  W, 
of  Greenwich.      At  present  only  the   Government* 
house  and    the  College   are  remarkable  among  its 
buildings ;  these  are  handsome,  substantial,  and  con- 
venient.     The  site  of  Columbia  was  chosen  as  being 
then  considered  salubrious,  but  the  country  fever  has 
at  times  made  its  appearance  here  with  fatal  effects, 
and  in  consequence  the  town  does  not  thrive. 
Curie^n.     Charleston  is  the  largest  town  in  the  State,  and 
though  not  the  political,  is  certainly  the  commercial 
capital.      It  is  situated  in  lat.  32»  43'  N.  long.  79"  55' 
W.  of  Greenwich,  on  a  peninsula  between  Ashley  and 
Cooper  rivers,  which  unite  immediately  below  the 
town,  and  swelled  by  Wandoo  River  from  the  east, 
form  a  spacious  and  commodious  harbour,  communi- 
cating with  the  ocean  between   Sullivan   and  Folly 
islands,  seven  miles  south-east  of  the  city.     The  bar 
at  low  water  admits  vessels  drawing  fifteen  or  sixteen 
feet ;  the  ordinary  rise  of  tide  is  five  or  six  feet.     The 
population  of  Charleston  is  nearly  25,000.  It  possesses 
manufiwitories  for  a  particular  kind  of  tallow,  calcu- 
lated  for  the  hot  climate  j  for  tanning,  coach-building, 
and  cabinet-ware,  the  amount  of  which  are  not  large 
and   almost   exclusively    for   its   own   consumption. 
The  spire  of  the  Episcopal  church  of  Michael  is  un- 
doubtedly the  handsomest  in  the  United  States  •    it 
has  some  resemblance  to  that  of  St.  Bride's  in  Reet- 
l^^V'     ^^®  ®*®*^''  sanctuary  of  St.  Philip  is  a  fine 
building  in  the  interior.     Charleston  4s  remarkable 
for  the  Imes  which  were  thrown  up  during  the  wars 
of  1813  with  Great  Britain,  by  the  voluntary  labour 
£>l  tbe  inhabitants  in  a  very  few  weeks  :  they  reflected 
^^t  c'u.dit  on  the  engineer,  who  was  the  son  of  a 
Jiritish  office,  of  engineers,  who  had  assisted  in  the 
revolutionary  war  £.v..  ,;e^^       Charleston.     They 
bavc  lately  (Oct.  1823)  been  ordcrea  ^  v^  mua  "!.. 
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and  the  ground  has  been  sold  for  buildings.  The 
harbour  of  Charleston,  defended  by  Fort  Sfoultrie, 
celebrated  in  the  revolutionary  annals,  standing  on 
Sullivan's  Island  5  by  Fort  Johnson,  situated  on  a  point 
of  James  Island  -,  and  by  Castle  Pinckney,  a  formidable 
casemated  circular  fort,  built  on  an  island  opposite  the 
town.  Land  batteries  could  also  be  opened  with 
e£Fect  from  other  points  in  case  of  necessity.  Charles- 
ton is  generally  very  salubrious,  though  the  yellow 
fever  occasionally  drives  strangers  from  the  place  in 
the  early  fall  of  the  year. 

Georgetown  is  situated  sijLty  miles  north-east  of 
Charleston,  on  a  creek  of  Winyaw  Bay,  thirteen  miles 
from  the  sea,  at  the  embouchure  of  the  Pedee  River  in 
33*'  19^  N.  lat.  and  79°  14'  \V.  long,  from  Greenwich.  It 
is  well  situated  for  trade,  being  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  fertile  lands,  and  communicating  with  a  rich  back 
country;  but  the  bar,  admitting  only  vessels  of  eleven 
feet  draught  of  water,  impedes  its  prosperity. 

Beaufort  was  built  by  the  British ;  most  of  the  old 
houses  are  substantial  and  many  of  stone,  the  modern 
ones  are  of  wood.  It  is  situated  on  Port  Royal  Island, 
on  the  banks  of  a  creek  called  also  by  that  name ;  its 
trade  is  very  small.  Lat.  32°  24^  N.  long.  80°  36'  W. 
of  Greenwich,  seventy  miles  south-west  of  Charleston. 

See  Ramsay's  History  of  South  Carolina  ;  Drayton's 
History  of  South  Carolina ;  Garden's  Anecdotes ;  Official 
Documents  printed  by  the  American  Congress, 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

One  of  the  thirteen  confederated  States  of  America, 
which  declared  their  independence  of  Great  Britain 
in  1776.  Its  history  is  comprised  in  that  which  we 
have  just  given  of  its  sister  State. 

North  Carolina  is  situated  between  33°  51'  and  36° 
33'  N.  lat.  and  1°  33'  E.  and  6°  29'  W.  long,  from  the 
capital  at  Washington  j  or  75°  24'  and  83°  26'  W. 
long,  from  Greenwich  5  it  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  State  of  Virginia,  on  the  east  by  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  on  the  south  by  the  State  of  South  Carolina, 
m^A  o»  ibc  ^^oi  by  tne  new  State  of  Tennessee,  which 
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N.  CARO-  since  the  peace  of  1783,  wbb  formed  from  its  western 
L*  ^^^*  yextremitieg  between  the  Alleghany  Mountains  and  the 
Mississippi.  Its  mean  length  is  about  369  miles,  and 
mean  breadth  121 ;  the  area  containing  about  43,800 
square  miles,  or  twenty-eight  millions  of  acres. 


North  Carolina  is  divided  into  sixty-two  Counties^  N^^CAIU 
which  with  their  population  and  principal  Towns  are  l^A 
stated  as  follows : 


Maritime 
Counties. 


Counties. 


Lower 

Counties. 


East 

Central 

Counties. 


West 

Central 

Counties. 


Brunswick 

New  Hanover   ,, 

Onslow 

Cartaret 

Craven   

Beaufort. . . .  i 

Hyde 

Washington , 

Tyrrel     

Bertie ,. 

Chowan 

Ferquemans 

Pasquotank    

Camden 

Currituck 

Columbus 

Bladen    

Sampson    

Duplin   

Jones  

Lenoir    ....,., 

Wayne    

Greene    

Pitt 

Martin    

Edgecomb 

Hertford 

Gates 

Robeson    

Cumberland 

Johnson , 

Nash 

Wake 

Halifax 

Northampton     

Franklin 

Warren 

Granville   

Richmond 

Moore    

Chatham    

Orange 

Person 

Caswell 

Rockingham 

Guilford 

Stokes 

Randolph 

Montgomery , 

Anson 


Chief  Towns. 


Population. 


Brunswick . . . . 
Wilmington  . , 

Onslow 

Beaufort  . . . . 
Newbern  . . . . 
Washington  . . 
New  Currituck 
Plymouth  . . . . 
Elizabethtown 
Windsor     . . , . 

Edenton 

Hartford  • . . . 
Elizabeth  City 

Camden 

Currituck  .... 

Whitesvillc  .. 
Elizabeth  .... 
Sampson     . . . . 

Daplin    

Trenton 

Kingston  .... 
Waynesboro* . . 

Greene   

Greenville  . . . . 
WilHamston  . . 
TaTborough  . . 
Win  town  , . . . 
Gratestown .... 

Lumberton  . . 
Fayetteville    . . 

Smithfield 

Nash  .  .* 

Raleigh 

Halifax 

Princeton  .... 
Louisburg .... 
Warrenton. . . . 
Oxford 

Rockingham.. 

Moore    

Pittsborough . . 
Hillsborough. . 

Person    

Caswell 

Danbury  « . . . 
Martinville     • . 

Salem 

Randolph  .... 
Blakeley  .... 
Wadesboroogh 


Whites. 


2,937 
5,186 

4,171 
4,171 
6,563 
5,969 
3,241 
«,24« 

3,007 
4,830 
2,839 
4,179 
4,860 
4,441 
6,098 

2,922 
4,406 
5,878 
6,064 
2,300 
3,331 
5,721 
2,294 
5,331 
3,378 
7,273 
3,680 
3,989 

5,677 
9,125 
6,406 
4,522 
11,951 
6,236 
5,254 
4,873 
4,214 
8,624 

5,459 
5,778 
8,672 

16,777 

5,275 

7,743 

8,350 

12,692 

11,654 

10,017 
6,863 
8,851 


Coloured. 


2,543 
5,680 
2.845 
1,438 
6,831 
3,981 
1,726 
1,744 
1,312 
5,975 
3,625 
2,678 
3,148 
1,906 
2,000 

990 
2,870 
3,030 
3,680 
2,916 
3,468 
3,319 
2,239 
4,670 
2,942 
6,003 
4,032 
2,848 

2,527 
5,321 
3,201 
3,663 
8,151 
11,001 
7,988 
4,868 
6,944 
9,698 

2,078 
1,350 
3,989 
6,715 
3,764 
5,510 
8,124 
1,819 
2,379 
1,314 
1,830 


Total. 


5,480 
10,866 

7,016 

5,609 
13,394 

9,850 

4,967 
3,986 
4,319 
10,805 
6,464 

6,857 
8,008 

6,347 
8,098 

3,912 
7,276 
8,908 
9,744 
5,216 
6,799 
9,040 
4,533 

10,001 
6,320 

13,276 
7,712 
6,837 

8,204 
14,446 

9,607 

8,185 

20,102 

17,237 
13,242 
9,741 
11,158 
18,222 

7,637 

7,128 
12,661 
23,492 

9,029 
13,253 
11,474 
14,511 
14,033 
11,331 

o,693 
12,534 
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Upper 

Counties^ 


Extreme 
Western 
Coanties. 


Counties. 


Mecklinburgh  

Cabarras    

Iredel     

Surry 

Wilks 

Rowan   -i 

Ashe 

Burke , . . 

Lincoln  

Rutherford 

Buncombe 

Haywood   .^ 


Chief  Tovns. 


Charlotte    . . . 

Concord 

Statesville  . . . 
Rockford   . . . 

Wilks     

Lexington . . . 
Salisbury    . . . 

Jeffersonton  . 
Morgantown  . 
Lincoln  ton. . . 
Rutherfordton 

Ashville 

Waynesville  . 


Whites. 


} 


11,685 

5,632 

10,058 

10,623 

8,643 

20,499 


4,045 

11,419 

14,791 

11,989 

9,467 

3,780 


Population. 


Coloured. 


5,210 
1,616 
2,916 

1,697 
1,324 

5,510 


290 
1,992 
3,356 
3,362 
1,075 

293 


Total. 


16,895 
7,248 
5,216 

12,320 

9,967 
26,009 


4,335 
13,411 

18,147 

15,351 

10,542 

4,073 
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'  pf  the  Along  the  whole  coast  of  North  Carolina  is  a  ridge 
'^'  of  sand,  separated  from  the  main  land  by  narrow  straits 
or  broad  sounds  ;  the  passages  or  inlets  to  the  ocean 
are  shallow  and  intricate.  Ocracocke  inlet,  in  lat. 
35°  N.  a  little  south  of  the  dangeroils  cape  and  shoals 
of  Hatteras,  is  the  only  one  north  of  Cape  Fear, 
through  which  vessels  can  pass.  In  the  maritime 
counties  the  land  is  low  and  covered  with  most  ex- 
tensive swamps  and  marshes.  Albemarle  Sound 
waters  the  north-eastern  divisions ;  it  is  sixty  miles 
in  length  and  from  four  to  fifteen  wide,  communica- 
ting with  Pamlico  Sound  to  the  south,  and  with  the 
Bay  of  Chesapeake  to  the  north  by  a  canal  cut  through 
the  Dismal  Swamp.  This  swamp  occupies  the  north- 
east angle  of  the  State,  spreading  over  the  counties  of 
Perquemans,  Pasquotank^  Camden,  and  Currituck,  and 
extending  into  Virginia.  It  is  thirty  miles  long  and 
ten  broad,  embracing  about  190,000  acres,  mostly 
covered  with  trees ;  in  the  centre,  immediately  over 
the  line  separating  Virginia  and  this  State,  is  Drum- 
mond  Pond  or  Lake,  Sfteen  miles  in  circumference. 
The  Little  Dismal  Swamp  lies  between  Albemarle  and 
Pamlico  Sounds ;  the  latter  of  which  is  eighty-six 
miles  in  length,  and  from  ten  to  twenty  broad^  lying 
immediately  behind  Cape  Hatteras. 

Over  the  lower  Comities,  and  for  sixty  or  eighty 
miles  from  the  sea,  extends  a  dead  level  of  similar 
appearances  with  that  in  South  Carolina,  but  not  pos- 
sessing its  fertility  ;  beyond  this  the  country  west- 
ward gradually  swells  into  hills,  and  in  the  extreme 
western  part  rises  into  mountains,  which  are  branches 
lt3:tahs.of  the  Alleghanys,  receiving  various  names.  The 
Blue  Ridge  is  a  connected  chain,  and  decidedly  sepa- 
rates the  waters  which  flow  thence  east  to  the  Atlan- 
tic, and  west  to  the  Mississippi ;  the  roost  western 
mountains  are  insulated  by  the  streams  which  descend 
from  the  Blue  Ridge,  forcing  a  passage  through  their 
ravines  ;  the  most  remarkable  of  these  are  the  White 
Mountains,  Smoky  Mountain,  Bald  Mountain,  Iron 
Mount^n,  Yellow  Mountain,  and  Stone  Mountain^ 
immediately  on  the  east  frontier  of  the  State  of  Ten- 
nessee.^ Among  the  Brushy  Mountains,  east  of  the 
Blue  Ridge,  iq  Ararat,  or  Pilot  Mountain,  near  Salem, 
in  Stokes  County,  i«.f  (^^  from  one  of  the  head  sources 
of  the  Yadkin  River.    It  nsc©  £,— *it,aiiy  like  a  pyramid 


to  the  height  of  several  thousand  feet,  and  then  after 
shooting  up  almost  cylindrically  for  300  feet,  termi- 
nates in  a  flat  surface,  from  which  there  is  a  fine  view 
of  the  surrounding  country  to  an  immense  distance ; 
the  diameter  of  this  conical  frustrum  at  the  bottom  is 
not  more  than  150  feet.  This  mountain  is  seen  from 
a  distance  of  sixty  or  seventy  miles  3  it  was  named 
Pilot  Mountain  by  the  Indians,  to  whom  it  served  as 
a  beacon,  by  which  they  formerly  conducted  their 
routes  in  the  old  wars. 

The  climate  in  the  low  country  of  North  CaroL'na  is 
subject  to  great  and  sudden  changes,  and  is  often  un* 
healthy  in  the  fall  of  the  year  ;  generally  the  winters 
are  mild,  but  very  variable  in  extremes  from  heat  to 
cold,  a  characteristic  of  the  whole  of  the  maritime 
States.  The  spring  is  early,  and  therefore  subject  to 
occasional  frosts.  The  summers  are  hot  and  sultry; 
but  the  autumn  is  serene  and  beautiful,  particularly 
that  singular  portion  of  it  known  as  the  Indian  injian^ 
Summer.  After  the  first  rude  blasts  of  the  fall  of  the  Sommer* 
year  have  subsided,  and  after  a  rainy  period,  before  the 
season  entirely  breaks,  several  weeks  of  clear  autumnal 
weather  invariably  succeed,  most  resembling  the  very 
finest  of  our  Octobers.  It  is  said  to  have  been  called 
the  Indian  Summer,  because  those  natives  predicted  its 
approach  to  the  early  settlers.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  marshes  and  swamps,  however,  the  exhalations  from 
the  decaying  vegetables  at  this  season  are  very  per- 
nicious 5  and  generally  the  whole  of  the  low  country 
is  subject  to  the  fever  so  prevalent  in  South  Carolina, 
and  indeed  upon  the  margins  of  all  the  large  rivers 
and  bodies  of  water  in  the  alluvial  regions  of  the 
United  States. 

In  the  upper  country  of  North  Carolina,  the  weather 
IS  very  settled,  and  the  climate  peculiarly  healthy. 
Volney  thought  these  mountainous  parts  might  be 
accounted  among  the  most  salubrious  retreats  in  the 
western  world  3  the  air  is  delightful,  though  the  wintry 
seasons  occasionally  bring  a  great  degree  of  cold. 

The  river  Chowan  rises  in  Virginia,  and  after  water-  Rivers., 
ing  a  portion  of  this  State  falls  into  the  head  of  Albe- 
marle Sound,  at  the  embouchure  of  the  Roanoke,  a 
stream  formed  by  the  union  of  the  Dan  and  Staunton 
rivers,  both  rising  and  flowing  through  Virginia.  The 
Roanoke  is  navieablA  ^ov  t^oocIs  of  tnirty  or  forty  tons 
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Internal 

improre- 

meats. 


Soil  and 
produc- 
tions. 


Coiiiiiierc€« 


to  the  great  falls^  seventy  miles  from  the  mouth.  Canals 
around  these  and  other  falls  are  in  a  state  of  comple- 
tion, and  will  extend  the  line  of  inland  navigation  high 
up.  The  Pamlico  or  Tar  River  rises  in  the  northern 
part  of  this  State,  and  flowing  south-east  falls  into  the 
sound  of  that  name  ;  it  is  navigable  for  boats  ninety 
miles  to  Tarborough.  The  Neuse  flows  parallel  to 
the  Pamlico  River,  and  after  a  course  of  500  miles, 
forms  the  south-west  extremity  of  Pamlico  Sound.  It 
is  navigable  for  sea  vessels  twelve  miles  above  New- 
bern,  sixty  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  for  boats  about 
200  miles  higher  up.  Cape  Fear  River  receives  a 
smaller  stream  of  that  same  name  immediately  above 
Wilmington,  thirty-five  miles  from  the  ocean  ^  there 
is  eighteen  feet  water  on  the  bar  at  its  mouth.  The 
main  river  of  Cape  Fear  is  navigable  for  boats  ninety 
miles  to  Fayetteville  3  large  passage  and  produce 
steam  packets  navigate  between  these  towns;  the 
upper  branches  of  Cape  Fear  iliver,  whose  course  is 
generally  south-east,  are  knovm  as  Deep  and  Haw 
Rivers,  and  they  come  from  the  middle  of  the  north 
boundary  of  the  State.  The  Yadkin  rises  in  the  north- 
western parts  between  the  Alleghany  and  Brushy  moun- 
tains, and  flows  south-eastward  into  South  Carolina 
under  the  appellation  of  the  Great  Pedee.  In  Mont- 
gomery County  are  the  Narrows,  where  the  river  falls 
3^1  feet  in  twenty-four  miles.  The  Catawba  rises 
among  the  ravines  of  the  Blue  Ridge  in  the  western 
country,  and  passing  into  South  Carolina,  soon  takes 
the  name  of  the  Wateree. 

Since  the  year  1815,  the  State  of  North  Carolina 
has  been  zealously  engaged  in  improving  the  navi- 
'gation  of  the  inlets  and  sounds,  so  as  to  open  a  direct 
and  easy  communication  with  the  ocean  ;  in  removing 
the  obstructions  on  the  principal  rivers,  and  in  pro- 
jecting connections  of  them  by  navigable  canals ;  in 
bettering  the  roads,  and  in  draining  the  swamps  and 
.marshes  of  the  maritime  counties. 

In  the  low  country  the  soil  is  generally  sandy,  and 
covered  with  immense  forests  of  pitch  pine  5  in  the 
swamps  rice  of  a  fine  quality  is  raised,  but  only  for 
domestic  use,  as  it  does  not  appear  to  constitute  an  item 
of  the  exports ;  upland  cotton,  tobacco,  and  maize,  as 
articles  of  commerce,  are  also  raised.  An  observation 
may  be  here  recorded  respecting  local  influences  upon 
the  productions  of  the  United  States,  which  has  been 
made  by  more  than  one  intelligent  observer  in  that 
country,  viz.  that  the  doubling  of  any  of  the  principal 
head  lands  is  equal  to  the  effect  of  a  transition  through 
a  degree  of  latitude  j  thus,  south  of  Cape  Hatteras,  in 
this  State,  the  most  remarkable  promontory  on  the 
coast  of  America,  commences  the  successful  and  ad- 
vantageous culture  of  upland  cotton  ;  it  has  been  raised 
further  north,  but  the  crop  is  very  precarious.  So, 
after  passing  Cape  Roman,  in  South  Carolina,  com- 
mences the  culture  of  the  sea  inland  cotton  and  the 
orange-tree  ;  and  again  below  Cape  Canaveral  on  the 
coast  of  Florida,  the  tropical  productions  are  first  seen. 
And  at  the  north,  the  tobacco  plant  is  found  to  com- 
mence flourishing  soon  after  proceeding  south  of  the 
long  promontory  extending  from  the  west  end  of 
Long  Island  to  Cape  Cod.  On  the  western  side  of  the 
Alleghany  Mountains  the  limits  appear  to  be  different. 

In  the  upper  parts  of  North  Carolina,  wheat,  rye, 
harley,  oats,  hemp,  and  Indian  corn  are  the  produc* 
tions  of  the  strong  and  fruitful  soil. 

There  is  npi  within  the  limits  of  this  State  any 


safe  or  commodious  harbour  j  and  hitherto  the  pro-  ^*  ^^ 
ductions  of  the  northern  and  eastern  parts  have  in  a  *-*^A. 
great  measure  been  sent  to  the  markets  of  Virginia ; 
and  the  trade  of  the  Catawba  and  Yadkin  rivers  and 
their  branches  have  gone  to  South  Carolina.  The 
principal  exports  are  pitch,  tar,  turpentine,  lumber, 
upland  cotton,  Indian  corn,  tobacco,  &c.  North  Caro- 
lina is  a  poor  State,  and  the  value  of  her  exports  in 
18520,  amounted  to  no  more  than  808,319  dollars, 
(about  ^180,000.  sterling.)  The  imports  are  similar 
to  those  in  South  Carolina,  excepting  that  their  only 
direct  importations  are  from  the  West  Indies  ;  most 
of  their  other  supplies  are  from  the  northern  cities. 

Tons.  Tons. 

R«gistered  tonnage  employed  in 
foreign  trade  was,  in     ......   1795  12,601  in  1821  20,1.38 

Ditto,  coasting  trade  in    1795    6,278  in  1821  18,726 


Total..  18,879 


Proportion  of  100  parts  of  the  whole 
tonnage  of  the  United  Sute 2*5 


38,864 
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It  must  be  remembered  that  the  produce  of  Ncrth 
Carolina  is  almost  wholly  exported,  and  her  supplies 
wholly  imported  in  her  own  vessels,  and  that  in  this 
respect  she  is  not  dependent  like  South  Carolina  on 
the  northern  or  foreign  tonnage. 

The  government  of  the  United  States  of  America,  Gorcrn- 
being  a  Federated  Republic,  each  State  composing  the  meat  and 
Union  is  independent,  having  the  exclusive  controul  of  ^*^"- 
all  concerns  merely  local ;  and  North  Carolina  has  her 
own  Constitution,  modelled  on  similar  democratic 
principles  to  those  of  her  sister  States.  The  legisla- 
tive body  is  styled  the  General  Assembly,  and  consists 
of  a  Senate  and  a  House  of  Commons;  the  Senators  are 
chosen  annually,  one  from  each  County  3  .the  Members 
of  the  other  Chamber  are  also  chosen  annually,  two 
from  each  County,  and  one  from  six  of  the  principal 
towns.  Electors  must  have  been  resident  in  the  State 
for  one  year,  and  have  paid  taxes ;  senatorial  Electors 
must  possess  in  addition  fifty  acres  of  land.  The 
Governor  and  Executive  Council  composed  of  seven 
persons,  are  chosen  annually  by  a  joint  ballot  of  both 
Houses  ;  the  Governor  is  eligible  three  years  in  six« 
The  laws  are  generally  similar  to  those  of  South  Ca* 
rolina.  The  judges  hold  their  offices,  quamdiH  se  ben^ 
gesierint. 

The  revenue  of  North  Carolina  is  raised  by  a  small  Rerenoc 
tax  upon  slaves  and  property ;  and  is  expended  with 
the  strictest  economy,  the  public  functionaries  re- 
ceiving extremely  moderate  salaries.  Any  surplus  is 
devoted  to  internal  improvements,  to  which  fund  the 
proceeds  of  all  sales  of  lands  belonging  to  the  St«te, 
are  likewise  devoted.  The  proportion  of  tax  paid  by 
North  Carolina  into  the  Federal  Treasury,  in  1815 
(since  which  such  contributions  have  ceased,)  was 
345,204  dollars ;  less  than  #^8,000.  sterling. 

llie  whole  of  the  free  white  population,  capable  of  Militia* 
bearing  arms,  are,  with  certain  exceptions,  enrolled  in 
companies  and  battalions  of  militia,  and  elect  their 
own  officers. 

The  population  of  North  Carolina,  has  nearly  doubled  Popnlati^ 
itself  within  the  last  thirty  years;  the  census  of  1820 
gave  the  following  return : 


^ 


18M 
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K.CARO.  mite  males,    209,6441-,^^    , ..      ,,q  ooa'^ 
UNA.     White  females,  209,666/^***^  ^"***'  ^^^^  l^a  ft^S  to 

—      Free  coknired  penona    14,$12  f****^    ^ 

CARONI.  SUves    205^017j 

In  1810  the  population  was . .  555»500 
1800  the  population  ....  478,103 
1790  the  popnUtion    ....  393,751 393,751  in  1790 

Increase  in  thirty  years  .  •  •  •  244,078 

In  17<^>  North  Carolina  had  a  population  of  only 
95,000  whites.  The  present  population  gives  an  ave- 
rage of  fifteen  persons  to  each  square  mile  ;  of  which 
174,196  are  stated  to  be  engaged  in  agriculture^  and 
S551  in  commerce.  This  State  holding  a  hu^e  pro- 
perty in  slaves,  that  class  of  people  is  found  to  be 
very  numerous.  North  Carolina  stands  the  third  in 
this  respect ;  Virginia  being  the  holder  of  the  greatest 
number,  viz.  425,000,  and  South  Carolina  ranking 
second.  The  slaves  are  upon  the  whole  humanely 
treated,  but  their  owners  being  in  general  not  wealthy, 
they  probably  do  not  enjoy  so  many  advantages  as 
their  fellow  bondsmen  in  the  adjacent  southern  State. 
In  the  western  counties,  the  whites  greatly  prevail  5  in 
the  others,  the  proportion  is  usually  two  whites  to 
one  black ;  and  in  one  only,  (Halifax,)  does  the  number 
of  the  coloured  population  greatly  exceed  the  whites, 
where  the  ratio  is  as  eleven  to  six. 

The  manners  and  phraseology  of  the  inhabitants  of 
North  Carolina,  differ  from  those  in  South  Carolina, 
heing  much  more  rusticated  and  provincial;  for  as 
there  is  less  wealth,  there  is  consequently  less  refine- 
ment. The  habits  of  the  lower  class  of  white  people  are 
represented  as  being  very  coarse,  and  even  ferocious. 
2^'"^>  Native  literature  has  not  yet  been  cultivated,  so  as 
to  produce  any  fruits  ;  but  within  a  few  years  much 
zeal  has  been  displayed  in  the  establishment  of  aca- 
demies and  schools.  Until  the  year  1804,  there  were 
but  two  academies  in  the  State;  the  number  at 
present  is  fifty,  and  is  rapidly  increasing.  There  is  a 
flourishing  institution  at  Chapel  Hill,  twenty-eight 
miles  west  of  Raleigh,  called  the  University  0/  North 
Carolina. 
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This  State  having  been  settled  by  poor  uneducated  N.  CARO-' 
persons,  the  ranting  doctrines  of  the  itinerant  preachers     I^A.  ' 
of  the  Methodist  and  Baptist  persuasions  have  been  n avJ^i^ 
imiversally  adopted,  especially  iu  the  lower  and  middle    beled. 
sections  J    in  the  western  part  of  the  country,  the  -,_^    -^^ 
Presbyterians    who    emigrated    from    Pennsylvania,  Reiig^nr 
brought  their  pastors  and  ministers  with  them.    A 
kind  of  dread  prevails  in  many  parts  of  this  and  other 
of  the  United  States,  among  the  rude  farmers  and 
planters,  that  the  tenets  of  the  Episcopal  Church  are 
inimical  to  their  Republican  institutions.   The  want  of 
schools  has  contributed  to  strengthen  this  and  many 
other  equally  ridiculous  notions. 

Raleigh,  the  seat  of  Government  is  situated  near  the  Chief 
centre  of  the  State,  on  a  very  pleasant  site,  lat.  35^  towns. 
45'  N.,  long.  78^  40^  W.  of  Greenwich.  Population 
about  3000.  Newbem,  the  largest  town,  is  built  on  a 
flat  sandy  point  of  land,  at  the  junction  of  the  Trent 
River  with  the  Neuse,  lat.  SS**  f  N.,  long.  7f*  8'  W.  of 
Greenwich.  Fayetteville,  particularly  named  after 
General  La  Fayette,  who  served  under  Washington 
during  the  Revolutionary  war,  is  regularly  laid  out  near 
the  right  bank  of  Cape  Fear  River  at  the  head  of  boat 
navigation,  and  is  one  of  the  most  flourishing  com- 
mercial towns  in  the  State,  lat.  35°  At  N.,  long.  78^ 
51^  W.  Wilmington,  the  only  large  maritime  town 
near  the  mouth  of  Cape  Fear  River,  lat.  34*21'  N., 
long.  78°  4'  W,  More  produce  is  exported  from  this 
port  than  from  any  other.  Edenton  is  on  Albemarle 
sound,  near  the  embouchure  of  Chowan  River,  lat. 
36°2'  N.,lonff.  76°  38^  W.  j  Solisbury,  in  lat.  35°  40.  N., 
and  long.  SCT  3«'  W. ;  Hillsborough,  in  lat.  36«  4'  N., 
and  79MO'  long.  W.  j  and  Halifax,  in  lat.  36«  19'  N., 
and  77°  37'  long.  W.  are  growing  towns.  Edenton, 
Newbem,  Wilmington,  Salisbury,  Hillsborough,  and 
Halifax,  from  their  population  and  large  amount  of 
State  contributions,  are  the  only  six  towns  in  North 
Carolina,  entitled  to  send  a  Member  to  the  General 
Assembly,  in  addition  to  their  County  Members. 

See  History  of  Carolina ;  fifemoirs  of  the  American 
Revolution;  Seybert's  Statistics  of  the  United  States } 
Cary  and  Lea's  American  Atlas,  S^c. 


CAROLINEA,  in   Botany,  a  genus  of  the   class 
Monadelphia,  order  Dodecandria,  natural  order  Mal- 
tacete.  Generic  character :  calyx  simple,  nearly  trun- 
cated J  filaments  branched ;  styles  very  long  j  stigmas 
six ;  capsule  woody  5  one-celled ;   seeds  many. 
Two  species,  natives  of  Africa  and  the  West  Indies. 
CAROLUS,  in  English  Coinage,  a  broad  piece  of 
gold  struck  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  at  first  current 
for  twenty  shillings,  and  afterwards  for  twenty-three. 
In  French  Coinage,  the  Carolus  is  copper  with  a  small 
admixture  of  silver,  struck  in  the  time  of  Charles  VIII. 
It  was  worth  12  deniers  =  3d.  English.    They  some- 
times passed  under  the  name  of  French  sols, 

CARONI,  a  large  river  of  South  America,  which 
fells  Into  the  Orinoco  from  the  south,  about  seventy- 
two  )^««:ae8  from  its  junction  with  the  Atlantic.  The 
course  of  tnu  «tream  is  from  south  to  north ;  and  it  is 
affirmed  by  tho  Inaifc..  ♦«  originate  in  the  lofly  ridge 


which  separates  the  water  of  the  Orinoco  from  those 
of  the  Maranon.  It  flows,  in  great  part,  over  a  bed 
of  fine  black  sand,  which  gives  its  waters  a  deep  tinge, 
but  they  are  clear  and  good.  The  iuclination  of  the 
channel  is  considerable,  and  being  thickly  studded  with 
rocks,  the  stream,  though  both  deep  and  wide,  is  of 
little  use  for  navigation.  The  velocity  of  the  current 
when  it  falls  into  the  Orinoco  is  such,  that  their  waters 
do  not  mingle  for  more  than  half  a  league,  which  is 
rendered  the  more  perceptible  from  the  clearness  of 
the  one  stream,  and  the  thick  and  turbid  nature  of  the 
other.  The  whole  course  is  about  400  miles  in  length. 
CAROON  BELED,  an  extensive  mass  of  ruins,  near 
the  mar^n  of  thq  lake  of  that  name  in  Egypt,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  remains  of  the  ancient  Labyrinth.  This 
is  described  by  Herodotus  (xi.  148)  in  a  manner  almost 
as  obscure  as  that  of  the  building  itself.  He  esteemed 
it  the  most  wonderful  work  of  man,  surpassing  all 
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CAROON  Grecian  works,  the  Temple  at  Ephesos,  and  even  the 
BEl£D,  Pyramids.    As  fiur  as  his  account  can  be  understood^ 
CARORA.  ^^^  Labyrinth  consisted  of  twelve  walled  courts,  with 
'  six  northern  and  six  southern  gates.    'i*he  whole  con- 
tained 3000   apartments,  1500  above  ground,  1500 
subterraneous.  The  first  were  personally  inspected  by 
the  historian  ;  the  last  were  forbidden  to  him,  as  con- 
taining the  tombs  of  the  royal  founders,  and  of  the  sacred 
crocodiles.     He  expresses  great  astonishment  at  the 
intricacies  of  the  several  chambers ;  but  it  is  not  easy 
from  his  narrative  to  present  the  English  reader  with 
any  clear  idea  of  their  distribution.     Detached  frag- 
ments  of  buildings  and  large  stones  are  now  strewed 
over  the  ground  for  several  miles,  and  all  these  are 
thought  to  have    formed    parts    of  this   celebrated 
edifice.     The  only  portion  however,  which  in  modem 
times    has   been  at  all  entire,   is   a  large  building 
called  the  Castle  of  Caroon,  which  stands  about  three 
miles  from  the  margin  of  the  lake,  and  is  165  feet 
long,  eighty  broad,  and  thirty-three  high.    The  roof 
has  been  removed,  and  most  of  the  upper  story  de- 
molished ;  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  it  was  not  once 
much  higher  than  at  present.    The  length  of  the 
building  is  occupied  by  four  apartments,  which  are 
about  twenty  feet  high,  and  crowned  with  long  stones 
reaching  from  wall  to  wall.     One  of  these  rooms  is 
thirty  feet  long  and  three  broad  i  another  seven  feet 
in  length  and  two  in  width  ;  and  all  are  nearly  filled 
with  earth,  and  appear  to  be  the  places  where  thf 
sacred  crocodiles  were  deposited ;  but  as  ta  their  real 
.  use  tradition  is  vague  and  history  silent. 

Gaboon,  Birkst  El,  a  large  lake  of  Egypt,  in 
the  Province  of  Faioum,  which  was  the  Moeris  of  the 
ancients,  and  was  supposed  to  be  an  artificial  excava- 
tion, made  by  order  of  one  of  the  Kings  of  Egypt,  to 
receive  the  overflowings  of  the  Nile.  Dr.  Pococke, 
however,  thought  this  hypothesis  untenable,  unless 
the  work  was  effected  by  stopping  the  mouth  of 
the  Bahr  Belama,  a  river  without  water,  which  the 
tradition  of  former  times  reported  as  once  having 
been  a  branch  of  the  Nile.  The  length  is  now  about 
fifty  miles,  and  breadth  ten.  The  bottom  when  par- 
tiidly  dry  is  found  to  consist  of  a  deep  slimy  mud, 
covered  with  a  thin  coat  of  salt.  The  water  is  also 
impregnated  with  the  same  mineral,  and  has  a  very 
unpleasant  muddy  taste.  Fish  abound,  and  great 
quantities  are  caught  and  sold  in  the  market  of 
Faioum. 

CARORA,  a  city  of  South  America,  situate  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Morera,  in  the  Province  of  Venezuela, 
and  in  a  very  salubrious  situation,  though  sometimes 
deficient  in  water,  the  river  being  often  wholly  dried 
up  during  the  hot  season.  The  town  is  well  built, 
many  of  the  streets  are  long  and  straight,  the  church 
is  a  handsome  edifice,  and  sJl  parts  of  the  place  indi- 
cate much  greater  industry  than  is  generally  exhibited 
by  South  American  towns.  The  population  is  about 
6300,  who  are  chiefly  employed  in  rearing  cattle,  and 
manufacturing  the  raw  materials  which  they  produce, 
and  with  these  they  supply  the  surrounding  Provinces. 
The  adjacent  country  is  by  no  means  fertile,  and 
though  it  produces  several  articles  that  might  be 
made  objects  of  commercial  speculation,  as  cochineal, 
bals<ims  and  gums,  these  are  entirely  neglected  for 
the  favourite  pursuit  of  the  inhabitants,  who  by  their 
industry  live  In  grpater  comfort  than  those  of  most 


other  Cities  in  the  Province.    Carora  is  about  seventy  CAROi 

miles  south  of  the  city  of  Venezuela,  — 

CARCXUSE,  V,  \     Fr.  carouster^   Sp.  earau,   from  CAROC 

Caro'use,  II,      f  the  Ger.  gar  atuz,  empty  it  entirely, 

Caro'user,        ^(prorsus  deple    vel  exhauri,)   in  a 

Caro^usal.       J  word,  aU  out.  Skinner.  Lye  thinks 

it  may  be  from  reuse,  or  ruse;  and  ruse,  Junius  derives 

from  the  Dutch  ruyschen,  strepere,  perstrepere,  sonore 

tumultuaru  Menage  is  to  the  same  purport  as  Skinner ; 

—Ger.  garauis,  which  signifies  toute  vuide, 

Mr.  Gifford — ^without  any  authority — asserts,  that 
rouse  was  a  large  glass,  ("  not  past  a  pint,  **  as  lago 
9ajs,)  in  which  a  health  was  given,  the  drinking  of 
which  by  the  rest  of  the  company  formed  a  carouse, 
Hiere  could  be  no  rouse  or  carouse  unless  the  glass  was 
empty,  A  rouse '  or  two,  in  the  language  of  the  present 
day,  would  be  a  bumper  or  two.  See  Gifford*s 
Massinger,  v.  L  p.  939.  n. 

For  the  quotation  below  from  Dryden,  who  has  used 
the  word  earousd  in  its  French  signification.  See 
Carrousel. 

Then  drinke  they  ail  aionnd  both  men  and  women ;  and  some- 
times they  ewnwM  for  iSbib  victory  very  filthily  and  drankenJy. 
Hakbtyi,    Vwfogt,  ifc,  TAe  Tartar*,  voL  i.  foL  96. 

The  tiplinge  aottes  at  midnight  which 

to  quails  carowu  do  vse, 
Wil  hate  the  if  at  any  tyme 

to  pledge  them  thou  refuse. 

Vtant,    Epistle  to  LolUm. 

He  in  that  forreat  did  deaths  rap  earowse 
Which  fatal  was  mto  the  cooqueron  house. 

Afirrour/or  AtagUtrateM,  p.  646. 

Flentie,  the  chUde  of  peace,  in  eucrle  house. 

Did  furnish  out  the  tables  with  her  st«>re, 
LyBUs  fruitful  cup  with  full  carowse 

Went  round  about,  mirth  stood  at  euerie  doore. 

Id,  lb.  p.  610. 

When  lately  Pym  descended  into  belly 

Ere  he  the  cups  of  Lethe  did  carouse. 
What  place  that  was,  he  called  loud  to  tell ; 

To  whom  a  Devil—"  This  is  the  lower  house."  ^^^ 

DmmvMud,    Epigram  Tui. 

And  that  monarch,  whom  even  a  siege  could  not  reduce  below 
a  condition  of  feasting,  though  he  were  carouzing  in  the  conse- 
crated cups,  had  such  a  brimmer  of  trembling  put  into  his  hand, 
as  both  presaged,  and,  perchance,  began,  the  destiny  approaching^ 
him  under  the  ensigns  of  tbe  noble  Cyrus. 

Boyle.     Occasiottal  JRcJIections,  sec.  5.  ref.  3. 

As  if  he  [Bcnhadad]  had  drawn  together  such  a  numerous  and 
mighty  army,  headed  by  so  many  princes,  only  for  the  glorious 
and  warlike  expedition  of  carotuiug  in  their  tents,  or  to  fight  it 
out  hand  to  hand,  in  the  cruel  and  bloody  encounters  of  drinkin|f 

healths. 

South,  V.  6.  7*he  Seventh  Discourse  concerning  Temptation, 

The  bold  earower  and  adrent'rous  dame. 
Nor  fear  the  fever  nor  refuse  the  flame  ; 
Safe  in  his  skill,  from  all  restraints  set  free, 
But  conscious  shame,  remorse  or  piety. 

LaMtdowne.     To  Dr.  Garth  in  his  ^cknets. 

But  I  have  probable  reasons,  which  induce  me  to  believe,  that 
some  Italians  having  curiously  observ'd  the  gallantries  oi  the 
JSpanish  Moors  at  their  Zambriis  or  Royal  feasts,  where  musick, 
songs  and  dancing  were  in  perfection,  together  with  their  m«» 
chines,  which  are  usual  at  their  Sortias,  or  running  at  the  ring, 
and  other  solemnities,  may  possibly  have  refin'd  upon  these  Mo- 
resque dirertisements,  and  produc*d  this  delightful  entertainment, 
byfeaving  out  the  warlike  part  of  the  carousels,  an^  «>rming  a 
pbetical  design  for  the  use  of  the  machines,  ^p^,  ^Sf^"*" 
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C  AH 

The  sua  wa»  set ;— they  had  done  their  work  ;  tVit  t>7^^*  ^•^ 
Ued  up  their  hair  afresh,— and  the  Bwaans  were  pte^»'^^g  &T 
a  cmromali — iny  mnle  made  a  dead  point. 

Sterne.    Trittram  Shandy  ^  ch.  Xliii. 
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CARP,  V. 
Ca'rpeRj  n. 


n  Fr,  charpir;  It.  earpires  Lat 
cflf7>o,  of  unknown  etymology. 
Ca'rpino,  adj.  >  To  pull  or  pluck  out,  to  catch  at, 
Ca'rping,  n.  j  *c.  (met.)  small  faults  or  errors  j  to 
Ca'rpinolt.  J  find  fault,  to  detect  or  expose  faults, 
to  caviL  In  our  old  writers  5 — ^to  hold  up  to  ridicule, 
to  jest,  to  scoff  at.  And  it  appears  also  to  have  been 
ased  as  Dr.  Jamieson  interprets  it,  1.  to  speak,  to 
talk,  to  relate  verbally  or  in  writing  j  2.  to  sing.  And 
he  supposes  the  word  to  have  been  introduced  from 
the  Lat.  carpo,  to  cull,  by  the  monkish  writers.  For 
carping,  the  Scotch  also  use  catchy. 


To  Conscience  he  tolde 


And  Conscience  to  }e  kyng.  carped  it  after. 

Fiers  Ploukaum,  p.  34. 

By  cloj^ynge  ne  hf  carpinge.  knowe  shall  thoa  hym  nevere. 

Id.  p.  282* 

In  felawship  wel  conde  she  laughe  and  earpe 
Of  remedies  of  love  she  knew  perchance. 
For  of  that  arte  she  coude  the  olde  dance. 

Chaucer.    The  Prehgme,  r.  47$» 

And  whom  it  liketh  for  to  carp 
Prouerbes  and  de maunds  slie, 
An  other  sache  the!  neuer  sie, 
Whiche  diat  science  so  well  taught. 

Gower,    Conf.  ^m.  book  Tiii.  fol.  182t 

He  at  the  last  th3rs  drede  has  done  away. 
And  on  this  wyse  begonth  to  carp  and  say. 

Douglat,    Eneadot,  book  ilL  fol.  8ft« 

The  one  of  these  he  carped,  as  a  man  of  no  witte  and  uerie 
neaiK  leaminge  :  the  other  for  his  Terbositie  and  negligence  in 
penniag  his  history.  Hottand.    Suetoniut,  fol.  139. 

Then  fot  his  phraise  he  carpeth  at  it  in  infinite  places,  both  for 
ohscure  and  liceniaoiaa.  Hobbes,    Worht,  fol.  660. 

As  Britons,  that  so  long 
Have  held  this  antique  song. 

And  let  all  our  carpers 
Forbear  their  fame  to  wrong, 
Th'are  right  skilful  harpers. 

Drayton.    To  himte^  and  the  Harp. 

Hie  answere  is  fit  for  so  fHuolous  an  obiection  ;  and  a  little 
trne  reason  vovde  of  malicious  carping^,  would  haue  taught  yon 
that  this  is  ratner  a  ciuill  manner  and  custom  to  our  country, 
than  a  ceremonie  of  the  church.      Whitgift,  Defence,  fol.  537; 

Bot  it  is  always  thus  with  pedants,  they  will  ever  be  carping^ 
if  a  gentleman  or  man  of  honour  puts  a  pen  to  paper. 

Tatler,  No.  17. 

Lay  aside,  therefore,  a  carping  spirit,  and  read  even  an  adver« 
8uy  with  attention  and  diligence,  with  an  honest  design  to  find 
oDt  his  true  meaning ;  do  not  snatch  at  little  lapses  and  appear- 
inces  of  mistake,  in  opposition  to  his  declared  and  avowed 
aeaning.         Watts.    Improvement  of  the  Mtnd,  part  i.  ch.  viiL 

CARPATHIAN  MOUNTAINS,  an  extensive  chain 
in  central  Europe,  which  extends  from  the  confines  of 
Saxony  to  the  borders  of  the  Black  Sea.  This  ridge 
separates  Moravia  from  Silesia,  Transylvania  and  Hun- 
gary from  the  Bukowinc  and  Galicia^  and  Moldavia 
from  Walachia.  It  is  merely  a  continuation  of  what  is 
often  denominated  the  Bohemian  range,  but  many  of 
itajp^rts  are  more  lofty  and  rugged.  The  highest 
points  art  in  Hungary,  and  are  covered  with  perpetual 
anow,  but  none  %A  them  exceed  8000  or  9000  feet  in 
lieight.    The  whole  lengtn  m*-;^  k«  *^«timatcd  at  500 


miles,  presenting  a  semicircular  sweep  leading  towards      CAR- 
the  south,  and  sending  off  collateral  branches  towards  ^^J^}^^ 
Transylvania  and  Walachia.    This  chain  is  not  only    tajNS." 

distinguished  from  the  Alps  by  its  inferior  elevation,        ' 

but  by  its  presenting  neither  glaciers  nor  scarcely  any  CAR- 
of  the  other  features  of  perpetual  winter.  The  original  PENTRAS. 
name,  and  that  which  is  still  retained  by  the  Germans^ 
seems  to  have  been  Krapaky  which  was  softened  by 
Roman  enunciation  into  the  present  title.  Many 
parts  of  this  range  are  clothed  with  forests  of  pines 
and  firs,  and  others  are  rich  in  mineral  products,  espe- 
cially the  principal  branches  spreading  themselves 
through  Hungary  and  Transylvania,  and  abounding  in 
gold,  silver,  lead,  copper,  iron,  and  other  ores.  Masses 
of  salt  are  also  among  the  distnnguishing  minerals  of 
this  chain.  The  inhabitants  call  the  highest  part  Tatra, 
and  the  most  elevated  peak,  the  Great  Kryman. 

CARPENTARIA,  Gulf  of,  a  vast  opening  on  the 
northern  coast  of  New  Holland.  Cape  Arnheim  forms 
the  boundary  of  the  western  entrance,  and  Cape  York 
the  eastern,  which  are  about  five  degrees  of  longitude 
from  each  other.  The  depth  of  the  gulf  is  also  about 
seven  degrees  of  latitude ;  and  within  this  wide  space, 
which  perhaps  does  not  contain  less  than  twenty-five 
square  degrees,  there  are  numerous  islands.  The  whole 
extent  of  the  coast  is  stated  at  1200  miles.  It  was  at 
one  time  supposed  that  a  strait  joined  the  bottom  of 
this  gulf  with  some  opening  on  the  south  shore  of  New 
Holland,  but  it  was  accurately  surveyed  by  Captain 
Flinders,  about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
without  finding  any  such  opening.  The  Gulf  of  Car- 
pentaria is,  however,  seldom  visited,  and  the  islands  it 
contains  are  but  little  known. 

CAHPENTER,  n.  1  Fr.  charpentiers  It.  carpen- 
Ca'^rpentry,  ».  J  iero ;  Sp.  carpintero.  Menage 
thinks  from  carpentum.  Vossius,  quod  ligna  carpit ;  i.  e. 
OBdit.  We  must  by  no  means  omit,  observes  Junius, 
that  He^ychius,  icapTreiv  exp.  v\^T7ctv»  ferire,  to  strike. 
And  Mr.  Tooke  remarks,  that  "  the  translation  of  the 
New  Testament,  which  is  ascribed  to  Wicliffe,  (he 
alludes  probably  to  his  own  MS.)  proves  to  us  that  at 
that  time,  gmith,  {sc,  one  who  smiteth,)  and  carpenter 
were  synonymous.'* 

And  tho  Sir  Maci  was  inome,  &  hii  withinne  come, 
An  carpenter y  that  hii  sede'that  sset  ssute,  hii  nome 
And  ladde  him  vpe  the^tour  an  hee,  &  made  him  happe  to  gronnde. 

R,  Gloucester,  p.  537. 

What  18  the  whdom  that  is  goven  to  him,  and  siche  vertues 
which  ben  maad  by  his  hondes,  wher  this  is  not  a  carpenter,  (a 
smith,  ether,  a  carpentere,  as  quoted  by  Tooke,)  the  sone  of 
Marye.  Wiciif    Mark,  ch.  vi. 

What  wtsdome  is  this  that  is  giuen  vnto  him  :  and  such  virtues 
that  are  wrought  by  his  handes.  Is  not  this  y*  carpenter  Maries 
Sonne.  Bibk,  1551. 

Whereas  the  tenth  day  I  sent  onr  pinnesse  on  shoare  to  be 
mended  because  she  was  leaky  and  weake,  with  the  carpenter  and 
three  more  to  help  him,  the  weather  chanced  so,  that  it  was 
Sunday  before  they  could  get  aboord  our  ship. 

Haktuyt,     Voyage,  Hfc,     Stewen  Burrowe. 

A  firm  house,  though  the  carpenter 

Perish,  shall  stand.  Donne.    To  Mr,  J.  W. 

O !  to  make  boards  to  speak !  there  is  a  task  1 
Pointing  and  carpentry  are  the  soul  of  masque. 

B.  Jons&n.    An  Expostulation  with  Inigo  Jones. 

CARFENTRAS,  a  town  of  France,  situated  on  a 
beautiful  plain,  at  ti^o  foot  uf  Mont* Ventoux,  and  on 
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CAR-  the  left  iNuik  of  the  river  Anson,  in  Provence.  Before 
PENTRAS.  the  Revolution,  it  was  the  See  of  a  Bishop,  and  the 
CARPETT  ^*P^^  ^^  *^®  County  of  Venaissin,  but  is  now  included 
in  the  Department  of  Vaucluse.  Near  the  town  are 
found  many  Roman  antiquities;  one  of  the  most 
splendid  of  which  is  a  triumphal  arch,  which  now 
forms  part  of  the  Episcopal  palace.  In  the  vicinity  of 
this  town,  there  is  also  an  aqueduct  of  comparatively 
modern  construction,  which  passes  over  forty-eight 
arches.  Considerable  quantities  of  wine,  brandy,  and 
fruit  are  produced  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  consti- 
tute the  chief  trade  of  the  place.  The  population 
amounts  to  about  8500,  including  a  great  number  of 
Jews.  It  contains  a  Cathedral,  eleven  churches,  a 
synagogue,  and  several  other  public  buildings,  among 
which  is  a  common  Library  containing  80,000  volumes, 
most  of  which  were  presented  to  the  town  by  one  of 
its  Bishops.  It  is  about  twelve  miles  from  Avignon. 
Latitude  44°  3'  N.  and  longitude  5°  3'  E. 

CARPESIUM,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  Syn^ 
genesia,  order  Superfiua,  natural  order  Corymbifera, 
Generic  character :  receptacle  naked,  down  none ; 
calyx  imbricate,  exterior  scales  reflexed. 

Three  species,  natives  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

CARPET,  n.  Dutch,  karpet;  It.  carpetta-,  *'  Fr. 
cairin,  a  Turkic  carpet ;  such  a  one  as  is  brought  from 
Ctnre  in  Egypt."  Cotgrave.  Skinner  suggests  that 
the  Italian  carpetta  may  be  from  Cairo,  and  tapets,  q.  d. 
tapes  Cairicus  seu  Memphitictis. 

Carpets  were  formerly  used  as  covers  for  bibles.  See 
the  examples  from  B.  Jonson,  and  Mr.  Gifford's  notes 
thereupon. 

And  syne  zonng  gallandis  of  Troy  to  meit  set  vas, 
Aponn  riche  bed  sydis,  per  ordour, 
Ouersprede  with  carpeites  of  the  fyne  purpoure. 

Ihmghu.    Eneudot,  book  i.  fol.  351. 

If  before  you  retume  you  could  procure  a  singular  good  workc- 
man  in  the  arte  of  Turkish  carpet  making,  you  should  bringc  tha 
arte  into  this  realme,  and  also  thereby  increase  worke  to  your 
company. 

Hakluyt,     Voyage,  8fc,    Mr.  TL  Hahluyt,  i.  423. 

^Vith  whom  was  Ihon  Duke  of  iBurbon,  and  the  Cardinall  his 
brother,  a  prelate,  more  mete  for  a  ladyes  carpet^  then  for  an 
ecclesiasticall  pulpet.  HalL    Edward  IV,  fol.  234. 

There's  a  carpet  i'th'  next  room;  put  it  on,  with  this  scarfe 
over  thy  face,  and  a  cushion  o'thy  head,  and  be  ready  when  I  call. 

Ben  Jonson.     The  Silent  Woman,  act  i.  sc.  6. 

Reg.    What,  are  those  desks  fit  now  ?  set  forth  the  Uble, 
TJc  carpet  and  the  chayre  :  where  are  the  news 
That  were  cxamin*d  last  ? 

Iif.     The  Staple  of  News,  act  i.  sc.  4. 

No  carpet  knight 

That  spent  hU  youth  in  groves,  or  pleasant  bowers; 
Ur  strcaching  on  a  couch  his  lazy  limbs, 
SunjT  to  his  lute  such  soft  and  melting  notes 
As  th-id,  nor  Anacreon  ever  knew. 
Could  work  on  thcra,  nor  once  bewitch  their  sense. 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher.     The  fair  Maid  of  the  Inn,  act  i.  sc.  1. 

But  then  refreshed  with  thy  fairy  court 
ilook  on  Cynthia,  and  Sircnas sport. 
As  on  two  flow'ry  carpets  that  did  rise, 
And  with  their  grassy  green  restor'd  mine  eyes. 

B,  Jonson,     Verses  to  Drayton, 

A  whole  book  full  of  these  quondam  carpet-mongers, 

Okmhspcare.    Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  fol.  120. 


Ubbr,  Ir^oice 

Rare  princess,  that  you  are  not  to  be  won 
By  carpet'omrtskip,  but  the  sword. 

Matsinger,    The  Bashful  Lover,  act  i.  sc.  I . 

IWards  the  end  of  April ;  mow  coiyef-walks  and  ply  weeding 
Ac.  Evelyn.    KtUtndar*    April, 
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There  sat  the  fair, 


A  glittering  train  on  costly  carpets  rang'd, 
A  group  of  beauties  all  in  youUifnl  prime. 
Of  rarioos  feature,  and  of  various  grace ! 

Scott.    Amwell, 

Carpet  Knights,  a  phrase  often  used  in  our  old 
writers  to  express  such  Knights  as  were  duhbed  by 
Court  favour,  in  contradistinction  from  those  who  had 
won  their  rank  by  military  achievements.  It  appears 
to  have  been  a  term  of  contempt,  not  as  some  have 
thought,  the  name  of  a  particular  order.  Cotgrave 
translates  mignon  de  couckeur,  "  a  Carpet  Knight,  one 
that  ever  loves  to  be  in  women's  chambers."  With  this 
phrase  Carpet-mongers,  Trencher  Knights,  and  Knights 
o/*  t?ie  Green  Cloth,  appear  to  have  been  synonymous. 
In  Handle  Holmes*8  Academy  of  Armoury,  they  are  thus 
described  :  ^' All  such  as  have  studied  Law,  either  Civil 
or  Common,  Physick,  or  any  other  Arts  and  Sciences^ 
whereby  they  have  become  famous  and  serviceable  to 
the  Court,  City,  or  State  j  and  thereby  have  merited 
honour,  worship,  or  dignity  from  the  Sovereign  and 
fountain  of  honour ;  if  it  be  the  King's  pleasure  to 
knight  any  such  persons,  seeing  they  are  not  knighted 
as  soldiers,  they  are  not  therefore  to  use  the  horse- 
2nan*s  title  or  spurs  j  they  are  only  termed  simply 
miles  and  miUtes,  Knight  or  Knights  of  the  Carpet,  or 
Knight  of  the  Green  Cloth,  to  distinguish  them  front 
those  Knights  that  are  dubbed  as  soldiers  in  the  field.** 
111.  57. 

CARPHALEA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class 
Tetrandria,  order  Monogynia,  Generic  character  ?  co* 
rolla  one  petal,  funnel-shaped,  hairy  on  the  inside  ; 
calyx  four-cleft,  lacinias  spatulate,  capsule  two-celled, 
two-valved  j  seeds  many. 

One  species,  native  of  Madagascar. 

CARPINUS,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  Mo- 
noecia,  order  Polyandria,  natural  order  Amentacea.  Ge- 
neric character  :  male,  calyx  a  fringed  scale ;  corolla 
none;  stamina  ten  :  female,  calyx;  scale  two-flowered  j 
corolla  three-cleft  j  nut  ovate,  furrowed. 

Three  species,  natives  of  Europe  and  America. 

C.  Betulus,  the  Hornbeam,  is  a  British  plant. 

CARPODETUS,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class 
Pentandria,  order  Monogynia,  Generic  character :  co- 
rolla, five  petals  inserted  in  the  margin  of  the  calyx '; 
berry  inferior ;  dried,  five-celled,  annulated. 

One  species,  native  of  New  Zealand. 

CARRARA,  a  Principality  and  town  of  Italy,  in  the 
Duchy  of  Massa-  Botn  the  Duchy  and  Principality 
were  assigned  by  the  Congress  at  Vienna  in  1815,  in 
full  sovereignty  and  property  to  the  Archduchess  Maria 
Beatrice  d'Este.  This  Principality  lies  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Apennines,  on  the  borders  of  Modena,  to 
which  State  it  will  revert  on  the  demise  of  its  present 
Sovereign.  The  Capital  stands  on  an  eminence  about 
two  miles  from  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
nearly  equally  distant  from  the  cities  of  Modena  and 
Genoa.  It  is  but  a  small  town,  but  contains  a  popu- 
lation of  more  than  8000  inhabitants.  The  neighbour- 
ing fields  yield  considerable  quan*i*<«s  of  olives  and 
chestnuts;  and  alsA  -»-«i«*m  many  cedar  and  lemoa 
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CaWURA  trees.     But  the  Ticinity   is   most  ccltbTtvlcft  ^^r  its 
-       beautiful  marble.     These  quarries  were  weWVtti^Wn  to 
CAERION.  the  ancients,  who  called  the  marble  Lunemt  and  Ligwa- 
^-^-"^  trium  ;  onci  the  places  are  still  shown  from  which  the 
marble  was  dug  for  the  construction  of  the  Pantheon. 
It  is  often  raised  in  very  large  masses,  and  is  of  dif- 
ferent colours  as  well  as  properties  ;  some  being  best 
adapted  for  building,  others  for  statuary.     This  sub- 
stance created  a  commerce  between  Carrara  and  most 
other  countries;    but  the  difficulty  in  choosing  the 
marble  has  induced  a  great  number  of  artists  to  settle 
there,  and  beautiful  works  are  now  to  be  seen  in  all 
parts  of  the  town.     Carrara  is  about  twenty-two  miles 
from  Lucca,  and  a  little  further  from  Pisa.     Latitude 
44°  3'  N.  longitude  10°  4'  E. 

CARRICKFERGUS,  called  also  Knockfergus  and 
Cragfergus, — the  prefix  Carrick,  in  this  and  other  places 
inlreland,  signifyinga  roc^, — ^a  seaport  of  Ireland,  in  the 
County  of  Antrim,  situated  on  the  top  of  a  bay  of  the 
same  name.  Though  included  in  this  County,  the  town 
and  surrounding  territory  form  a  distinct  district  from 
the  County  in  which  they  are  situated,  and  have  separate 
assizes }    those  for  the  whole  County  being  also  held 
there.    It  was  formerly  one  of  the  most  commercial 
places  in  the  north  of  Ireland ;  but  a  great  part  of  the 
trade  has  now  been  transferred  to  Belfast  j   yet  it  still 
returns  a  Member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament.     The 
town  is  divided  into  two  separate  parts,  called  the 
Scotch  and    English    quarters,    from    the    people   by 
which  they  are  principally  inhabited.     Carrickfergus 
has  an  old  castle  standing  on  a  rock  projecting  into 
the  sea,  which  was  built  by  Hugh  de  Lacy  in  1178. 
There  is  also  an  ancient  church  in  the  form  of  a  cross, 
and  a  Town -house.     None  of  the  other  buildings  are 
remarkable.    Many  of  the  inhabitants,  who  are  now 
about  4000,  are  employed  in  the  cotton  manufacture, 
and  others  in  the  fishery  carried  on  in  the  bay  and 
neighbouring  seas.    In  1308,  Carrickfergus  was  taken 
by  the  Scots  under  Edward  Bruce,  and  was  also  en- 
gaged in  the  civil  dissensions  under  Charles  I.     The 
French  Commodore  Thurot  likewise  took  it  in  1760. 
About  thirty-four  years  after  this,  the  defensive  part  of 
the  place  was  repaired,  cannon  mounted  on  the  walls, 
and  it  hiis  since  been  a  principal  depot  in  that  part  of 
Ireland  for  military  stores.     It  is  about  eight  miles 
from  Belfast,  and  eighty-six  from  Dublin.    Latitude 
54°  4.r  N.  longitude  6*^  2'  W. 

CA'RRION,  n.l      Fr.  caroyne,  charongne;   It.  ca- 

Ca'rrion,  adj.  j  rogna ;  Sp.  caronna.  All,  says  Skin- 
ner, from  the  Lat.  caro.  Menage  traces  the  French 
thus  :  caro,  caronis,  {carnis,  by  contraction,)  caronicus, 
caronia,  carogna,  charogne.  It  is  generally  now  applied 
to, 

Putrified  flesh  -,  formerly  to  the  mere  carkass,  or 
dead  body. 

A  carrion  crow  preys  upon  the  carcass^  or  carrion. 

And  Jcr,  as  ys  ynclc  ded  l«ry,  yg  foule  caroyne  be  bro^te, 
And  ryjt  Jcr  by  pece  mele  bakked  y  lal  to  noxte. 

R,  Ghucester,  p.  216. 

As  cums  froui  caroyne,  that  is  cast  iu  dicbes. 

Piers  Pioukman,    Crede,  p.  24. 

Thilke  manere  of  folk  ben  the  flies  that  folowen  the  bony,  or 
eUes  the  boundes  that  foloven  the  caraine. 
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And  by  the  fete  forth  barltt  was  anone 
Of  Cacus  the  deformyt  caryone, 

Douglas,    Eneados,  book  lii.  fol.  250.      CARRON. 


But  we  fare  as  dootbe  raucns  and  the  carcin  crowcs  y'  neuer 
medle  with  auy  quicke  flesh. 

Sir  Thomas  More,     Worker,  fol.  225. 


Their  proud  eyes  do  not  sec 


Chaucer,    The  Persones  Tale,  y.  ii.  317. 


VOL.  XIX. 


The  radiance  of  my  helmet  there,  whose  bcamcs  had  instantly 
Thrust  backe,  and  all  these  ditches  fUd,  with  carrion  of  their  fleshy 
If  Agamemnon  had  been  kinder. 

Chapman,    Homer* s  Iliad,  book  xri.  fol,  219. 

And  tberewithall  the  sight  did  faile  my  dazeling  eyne, 
I  nothing  sawe  suue  sole  Despaire  bad  me  dispatch . 

Whom  I  beheld,  she  caught  the  knife  from  mc  1  weene. 
And  by  her  elbow  carian  death  for  mc  did  watch. 

Mirroiir  for  Magistrates,  fol.  68. 

But  she  that  much  disdain'd  this  homely  fashion. 
Doth  Rtaine  her  chcekes  with  red  for  rer}'  shame 

Thrust  back  his  carren  corps  without  compassion 
Reviling  him  with  many  a  spiteful  name. 

Harrington,     Orlando,  book  viii.  St.  42. 

Of  the  duties  of  which  persons  [formalists]  I  may  say  this,  that 
if  filth  could  be  defiled,  their  prayers  would  defile  their  fastings, 
and  their  fastings  their  prayers  ;  so  that  the  joining  of  one  to  the 
other,  would  be  nothing  else,  than  the  offering  up  of  carrion  with 
the  fumes  and  incense  of  a  dunghill. 

South,    Sermon  5.  y.  ix« 

CARRON,  a  village  of  Scotland,  on  the  banks  of  a 
stream  of  the  same  name,  in  Stirlingshire,  and  about 
three  miles  from  the  shore  of  the  Forth.     It  is  situated 
in  the  parish  of  Larbert,  and  is  distinguished  for  its 
extensive  iron-foundery,  which  is  one  of  the  most  noted 
in  Great  Britain.  This  was  established  in  1760,  and  now 
employs  nearly  2000  men.    There  are  about  twenty 
furnaces,  and  all  kinds  of  iron  goods  are  producofl  in 
great  quantities,  as  heavy  pieces  of  ordnance,  cylinders 
for  steam  engines,  pumps,  boilers,  wheels,  with  all  kinds 
of  ponderous  apparatus  used  in  the  arts.  That  species  of 
ordnance,  called  a  carronade,  used  in  the  Navy,  derived 
its  name  from  being  first  made  here.    It  is  a  short  piece 
of  artillery,  much  lighter  than  the  common  cannon,  and 
having  a  chamber  for  the  powder  like  a  mortar.     It 
is  capable  of  carrying  large  balls,  and  is  much  used   ^ 
in  close  engagements,  from  the  poop  and  forecastle. 
They    have   been   cast    from  twelve   to   sixty-eight 
pounders.    Immense  numbers  of  all  sizes  of  shot  and 
shells  are  annually  sent  from  Carron  to  other  countries. 
The  coal  which  is  used  in  the  works  is  obtained  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood ;  but  the  iron-ore,  or 
iron-stone  employed  there  is  brought  from  a  consider- 
able distance.     A  canal  which  connects  the  works  with 
the  river  Forth  is  of  great  advantage,  both  in  sup- 
plying the  raw  materials,  and  transporting  the  manu- 
factured articles  to  distant  parts.    The  water  of  the 
stream  too,  near  which  the  village  stands,  is  chiefly 
employed  in  giving  motion  to  the  machinery,   the 
description  of  which,  according  to  the  plan  of  this 
work,  must  necessarily  be  reserved  for  another  place. 
Carron  is  about  two  miles  north-east  of  Falkirk,  and 
twenty-six  in  tKe  same  direction  from  Edinburgh. 

The  banks  of  the  river  Carron  were  the  boundary 
of  the  Roman  empire  in  Britain,  for  the  wall  of  Anto- 
ninus stood  within  a  short  distance  and  ran  paiallel 
to  them  for  several  miles.  Two  mounds,  one  of  them 
fifty  feet  in  height,  caHcd  the  HilU  of  Dunipail,  rise 
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CARBON,  about  the  middle  of  its  course.    Tradition  affirms  that 
^71       they  were  monuments  of  a  peace  between  the  Romans 

ROUSEL  ^^^  Caledonians,  and  that  they  take  their  name  from 
'f  Dim,  a  hill,  and  Pax,  peace.  It  is  more  probable  that 
they  are  Barrows  The  well-known  monument  called 
Arthur  $  Oven,  once  stood  on  the  banks  of  the  Carrou^ 
till  it  was  demolished  about  sixty  years  since.  It  was 
a  circular  building,  the  walls  of  which  at  first  rose 
perpendicularly^  and  then  gradually  contracted  to  the 
summit,  leaving  a  small  opening  in  the  centre.  Anti- 
quaries are  divided  as  to  its  origin  and  destination ; 
but  the  most  common  opinion  is,  that  it  was  a  hyps- 
thral  temple  of  the  God  Terminus,  and  therefore  of 
Roman  workmanship.  Hector  Boetius  mentions  that 
benches  of  stone  once  ran  round  its  interior,  and  that 
on  the  south  side  stood  a  large  altar  for  sacrifice. 

CARROT,  n,  Fr.  carote :  It.  carota;  Dutch,  karote. 
Of  unknown  etymology. 

Their  earoury  parsnip  next  and  carrot,  plensing  food. 

Drayttm.    Poly-^itton,  Song^  xz. 

Like  a  bnnch  of  ragged  carrots  stand 

The  short  swoln  fingers  of  thy  mistress*  hand. 

Donne,     The  Compariton,  Elegy  vili. 

On  twigs  of  hawthorn  he  regal*d, 

On  pippin's  russet  peel, 
And  when  his  juicy  salads  fail'd, 

Slic'd  carrot  pleas'd  him  well. 

Cowper.    Epitaph  on  a  Hare, 

CARROUSEL,  Fr.  an  Equestrian  Pageant,  or  as  it 
is  more  accurat^y  defined  by  Pere  Menestrier,  the 
Indefatigable  inventor  and  recorder  of  these  and  similar 
princely  diversions,  Cour$e  accampagnie  de  Chariots,  de 
Machines,  de  Reciti  et  de  dan»e$  de  Chevaux.  To  this 
class  of  amusements  the  learned  Jesuit  refers  the 
Circensian  games  of  Rome,  Alexandria,  and  Constan- 
tinople, and  almost  all  pomps  and  processions,  reli- 
giom  or  military,  attended  by  horsemen,  which  were 
celebrated  in  the  ancient  world.  He  cites  the  grave 
authority  of  Tertullian,.to  prove  that  Circe  was  the 
inventress  of  them  in  honour  of  her  father,  the  Sun. 
Hence  he  derives  the  word  itself,  curru$  Solis,  char  de 
Soleil,  Clarroueel;  althoughnot  without  some  misgiving, 
from  expressions  in  St.  Cyprian  and  St.  Augustine, 
that  its  etymology  may  be  traced  U>Lud%  CuruUi,  See 
Carousb  and  the  quotation  there  cited  from  Dryden. 

In  the  pages  of  Menestrier,  whom  we  ought  to  have 
quoted  under  the  article  Ballet,  as  the  historian  of 
those  amusements  also,  the  reader  will  find  ample 
means  of  estknating  the  comparative  magnificence  of 
ancient  and  modem  Courts.  He  has  translated  at 
length  a  fragment  of  Folybius  preserved  by  Athenseus, 
<v.  5,)  describing  a  procession  exhibited  by  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  at  Daphne  5  and  a  second,  (Ufid)  from 
Callixenes.of  Rhodes,  containing  the  details  of  a  still 
more  splendid  pageant  celebrated  at  Alexandria  by 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  It  would  detain  us  too  long 
to  enter  into  the  particulars  of  these  gorgeous  shows, 
to  which  no  parallel  occurs  to  us,  eyen  in  works  of 

nination,  except,  perhaps,  the  march  of  Aladdin 
emand  the  Sultan's  daughter  in  marriage;  and 
before  which,  in  veritable  history,  the  Carrousels  of 
the  courts  of  Paris,  Florence,  Parma,  Modena,  and 
Mantua,  however  superb,  must  hide  their  diminished 
heads. 

KingChilperic  appears  to  have  erected  a  circus  both 
in  Pkris  and  in  Soissons,  for  the  display  of  horse  pro- 
cessions and  races.  In  floreaee  the  Piazza  de  Sta  Croce, 
in  Naples  that  of  del  PaUtxzo  Reale,  and  in  Paris  the 


Place  Rayale,  or  that  du  Csrrouie/ were  destined  for       CAR- 
similar    purposes.      Carrouseb,  however,  were  not  ^^^^^^1 
always  exhibited  on  the  marriage  of  Princes,  or  among    q  krry 
the  servants  of  the  Court  only :  Menestrier  gives  in- 
stances of  religious  Carrousels  also.     The  town  of 
Savigliano,  in  Piedmont,  celebrated  a  triumphal  pro- 
cession of  this  kind  to  La  Viergedu  Rosaire,  in  1653, 
and  thirty  years  before  the  Saints  Ignatius  and  Xavier 
had   been   exhibited  in  equestrian  pomp  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pont  k  Mousson  in  Lorraine. 

The  modern  Carrousels  partook  of  a  dramatic  form, 
and  were  generally  fpunded  on  subjects  borrowed  either 
from  allegory  or  from  history.  In  the  first,  care  was 
taken  to  personify  things  opposed  to  each  other,  as  the 
Seasons,  Day  and  Night,  the  Virtues  and  Vices,  &c.  in 
order  to  introduce  the  military  combats,  which  arose 
more  of  course  out  of  the  second.  Sometimes,  however, 
these  combats  were  dispensed  with,  and  the  Carrousel 
assumed  the  character  of  an  equestrian  masque.  Thus 
on  the  marriage  of  the  Duke  of  Parma  with  the  Prin- 
cess Margaret  of  Savoy,  in  1660,  the  subject  repre- 
sented was  one  which  it  must  have  required  no  little 
ingenuity  to  embody  in  action.  La  Gloria  della  Corona 
delle  Margherite ;  and  on  the  nuptials  of  the  Duke  of 
Savoy  with  Mademoiselle  de  Nemours,  (his  second 
wife,)  a  still  more  vapid  display  of  allegorical  subtlety 
was  exhibited,  II  Sole  costanU  nella  sua  via  scorrendo 
per  io  Zodiaco  siferma  nel  Segno  della  Firgine, 

The  actors  in  Carrousels,  who  were  persons  of  the 
moat  distinguished  rank,  were  divided  into  troops,  called 
respectively  by  the  French  and  Italians,  the  great  cul- 
tivators of  these  amusements.  Quadrilles  and  Squadri-- 
gUe.  These  were  never  less  than  four,  nor  properlj 
could  exceed  twelve  -,  each  consisted  of  not  less  than 
three,  nor  more  than  thirteen  persons.  Quadrilles  were 
introduced  into  France  in  1606,  under  Henry  IV.  when 
four  troops  of  knights,  representing  the  four  Elements^ 
performed  a  Carrousel  in  the  court-yard  of  the  Louvre. 
The  diversions  of  the  great  in  that  country  hitherto 
had  been  confined  to  feats  of  arms,  seldom  bloodless, 
in  justs  and  tournaments  -,  but  henceforward  may  be 
dated  a  series  of  shows  partaking  indeed  of  outward 
military  character,  but  more  calculated  for  a  display 
of  magnificence  than  of  personal  valour.  In  the  Court 
of  Louis  XIV.  they  were  of  frequent  occurrence.  Me* 
nestrier  has  described  minutely  the  gorgeous  habit  of 
the  Grand  Monarque  in  the  first  Carrousel  at  which  he 
presided.  In  a  dress  studded  cap-d-ptk  with  diamonds, 
he  headed  a  quadrille  arrayed  like  Romans.  His 
brother  led  a  second  of  Persians;  M.  le  Prince  (Henri 
Jules,  the  sou  of  the  Grand  Cond^,}  a  third  of  Turks; 
M.  le  Due  (Louis  de  Bourbon,)  a  fourth  of  Moors.  The 
reader  who  wishes  to  enter  further  into  details,  will  find 
the  subject  almost  exhausted  in  the  work  we  have  so 
often  referred  to  above.  Menestrier,  Draiti  des  Tour^ 
nois,  Joustes,  Carrousels  et  autres  Spectacles  pubises, 
Lyons,  1669,  1674;  see  also  Moreri  Diet  Bist.  ad 
vocem, 

CA^'RRY,  V.   *>      Vr,  charier;  Sp.  acarrear;  Ger. 

CA^xRtAJGx,  n.  I  karren.     Menage   derives  the  Fr. 

Ca'rrieb,         >  thus,  carrus,  earri,  carricare,  carriare, 

Ca^rrting,       I  charier.     For    the    etymology    of 

Ca^rry-talb.  j  carrus,  see  Car. 

To  remove  from  one  place  to  another  by  any  means 
of  conveyance  or  support ;  as  distinguished  from— -to 
draw  or  drag. 

To  bear,  or  convey;  also  simply,  to  support  or  sustain. 


CAR 

CAWIT.      To  carry  in  or  to,  is,  to  import ;  to  carfV     ^*,  to 
export  i  to  carry  (mer  or  acrois,  to  tranfiport.     , 

To  carry,  is  frequently  used  with  an  eWipSiS,  as  to 
carry  (sub.  into  effect)  is — to  effect,  to  accomplish.  To 
carry  a  suit,  (sub.  to  a  successful  issue)  is — ^to  gain,  to 
win  it.    To  carry  a  fort,  is — to  gain,  to  conquer  it. 

•  •        Sht  leAte  no  morsel  from  hire  lippes  falle, 
Ne  vette  hire  fingres  in  hire  sauce  depe, 
Wei  coade  she  cmrie  a  morsel,  and  wel  kepe 
Thatte  no  drope  ne  fell  upon  hire  bresL 

Ckaucer,     The  Prologue,  v.  130. 

And  thas  qahen  na  hope  of  reskew  at  schort  is. 
My  purpois  I  left,  obeyand  destany, 
And  carUi  my  fader  to  Ida  hill  in  hy. 

Douglas,    Eneados,  book  ii. 

Here  may  ye  aeoi,  min  owne  dere  brother, 
Hie  cherl  spake  o  thing,  but  he  thought  another. 
Let  us  go  forth  abouten  onr  riage ; 
Here  win  I  nothing  upon  this  cartage* 

Chaucer,     The  Freres  Tale,  r.  7152. 

Loe  here  bee  the  barelles  of  barneys  that  this  traitours  had 
pnuelie  conuayed  in  theyr  carryage  to  destroye  the  noble  lordes 
vitii  all.  '         Sir  Thomas  More.     Worket,  foi.  44. 

Wheaaoener  the  saide  Eng^sh  merchants  or  any  of  their  factours 
sbal  be  desirous  to  bire  carriers  to  carry  their  wares  to  any  place 
of  ov  dominions  or  cities,  it  shall  be  at  their  choysc  and  pleasure 
to  bire  them  the  best  way  they  can. 

ffaHuyi.  Voyage,  ^c  The  £mp,  last  Pr^kge,  r,  i.  fol.  506. 

^  Sir  Frannces  Arragonoys  hearyng  of  that  chaunce,  apparreled 
tixe  strong  men,  lyke  ru&ticall  people  with  sackcs  and  baskettes, 
as  tmrfiers  of'  come  and  ritaile,  and  sent  theim  to  the  castle  of 
CorayU.  Hall,    Henry  VI,  fol.  143. 
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'  '  No  one  neglectine  was 

Of  Hector's  salietie  ;  all  their  ahields,  tiiey  concfat  about  him  close; 
Kais^d  him  from  earth,  and(giTing  him,  in  their  kind  armes  repose) 
From  oif  the  labour,  carried  him,  to  his  rich  chariot 
Aad  bore  him  momming  towards  TVoy. 

Chapman,    Homer^s  JUad,  fol.  196. 

Vus,  He  doth  rely  on  none, 

But  carries  on  the  streame  of  his  dispose 
Without  oboeruance  or  respect  of  any. 

Shakspeart,     Troy  bis  and  Cresrida,  fol. ««. 

Those  men  are  happy 

And  so  are  all,  ire  neere  her. 

I  take  it,  she  that  carries  Tp  the  tjaine, 

U  thst  old  noble  lady,  Dutchesse  of  Norfolke. 

Id.  Henry  VIII.  fol.  224. 


Thua  oxen,  mules,  in  chariots  strait  fticy  put. 


went  forth,  and  an  unraeasur'd  pile  of  sylrane  matter  cut- 
Nme  dales  emploide  in  cariage. 

Chapman.    Homer's  Iliad,  fol.  340. 

j^  looks  imperious,  forc*d,  yet  railde,  allur'd 
T^  proud  to  bow,  the  humble  to  be  bold  : 
What  fit,  reforming,  marking  every  place  j 
His  gallant  carriage  all  the  rest  did  grace. 

StirliHg.    Jonathan, 

«!5*  TS'^/r^ir'.  '^*  f  **™^'  ^"^^  ^^™  ^  *»««•  ^  *  most  welcome 
fuest,  aad  If  he  bring  a  letter,  she  will  read  it  twenty  times  over. 

Barton.     Anatomy  cf  Melancholy,  fol.  524. 

Some  c«Tjr.*^jomc  placeman,  some  slight  zanie. 

Shaksptn^,    Uties  Labour  Lost,  fol.  140. 

s^^^  .'^"'^  "*'*  Buceccd.  then  he  trusted  to  the  frorts  of 
ae  following  win^r  which  seldom  foil  in  that  counto^Smlkl 

l?i!!!f^l5I!i!^  ^*^  ^'^If  P*  .*?"*  ^"^^^g^*  themselves,  that  in 
*«««  wo^  be  impassable  either  from  the  waters  or  depth  S 

****•  *«^  William  Temple,  v.  ii.  p.  gCl. 

^^ectaiar.  No.  «7. 


'   And  is  this  all  ?  Is  this  the  end 
^  To  which  these  carryif»gs-on  did  tend  ? 

Butler.    Hudibras,  can.  2. 

This  being  formed,  he  contrives  such  a  design,  or  fable,  as 
may  be  most  suitable  to  the  moral ;  after  this  he  begins  to  think 
of  the  persons,  whom  he  is  to  employ  in  carrying  on  his  design ; 
and  gives  them  the  manners  which  are  most  proper  to  their  several 
characters.  Dry  den.    Parallel  of  Poetry  and  Painting. 

The  Spaniards,  though  long  accustomed  to  an  arbitrary  gorenH 
ment,  resented  this  proclamation  with  great  spirit,  as  an  infringe- 
ment of  the  common  rights  of  mankind,  and  made  a  vigorous 
struggle  a^nst  its  being  carried  into  execution. 

Cook.     Voyage,  book  ii.  ch.  ii  v.  1. 

I  then  afi&rm  that,  if  in  time  of  war  our  trade  had  the  good* 
fortune  to  increase,  and  at  the  same  time  a  Itfge,  nay  the  largest 
proportion  of  carriage  had  been  engrossed  by  neutral  nations, 
it  ought  not  in  itself  to  have  been  considered  as  a  circumstance  of 
distress.       Burke.     Observations  on  a  late  State  of  the  Nation, 

It  is  from  their  attachment  to  their  native  place,  and  particu- 
larly where  they  have  brought  up  their  young,  that  these  birds 
are  em^oyed  in  several  eountries  as  the  most  expeditious  carriers* 

Goldsmith,    Animated  Nature,  vol.  iii.  p.  186. 

CART,  V. 

Cart,  n. 

Ca^btage, 

Ca'rtjsr, 

Ca^rtful, 

Ca'rt-jadBj 

Ca'rt-load, 

Ca'rt-bopb, 

Ca'rtsstaffe^  ft. 

Ca^rtwhebl, 

Ca'^rtwright. 


Lat.  cerrritf,  from  the  A.  S. 
cyran;  to  turn  or  return. 

Chaucer,  {Knight's  Tale,  quoted 
'hereafter,)  and  G.  Douglas,  use 
cart  and  carter,  as  chariot  aad 
charioteer. 


For  je  hen  men  betcr  y  tajt  to  schouele  and  to  spade. 
To  cartestafvaA  to  plowstaf,  and  a  fiscfayng  to  wade. 
To  hamer  and  to  nedle,  and  to  marchandise  al  so, 
^an  with  swerd  or  hauberk  eoy  batail  to  do. 

R,  Gloucester,  p.  99. 


Oure  cart  shal  he  drawe 


And  fetche  forth  oure  vitailes. 

Piers  Plouhman.     Vision,  p.  33. 

Behold  my  blody  woundes,  depe  and  wide, 

Arise  up  erly  in  the  morwe  tide. 

And  at  the  west  gate  of  the  toun  (quod  he) 

A  carte  ful  of  donge  ther  shalt  thou  see. 

In  which  my  body  is  hid  priuily. 

I>0  thilke  carte  arreateo  boldely. 

Chancer.     The  Nounes  Preestes  Tale,  v.  1584. 

Awake  and  with  the  dawning  day  arise  : 
To  take  die  western  gate  thy  ready  way, 
For  by  that  paaaagc  they  my  corpa  convey : 
My  corps  u  in  a  tumbiii  laid ;  aBM>ag 
The  filth,  and  odour,  and  enclos'd  with  duRg, 
Tliat  cart  arrest,  and  raise  a  common  cry. 
For  sacred  hunger  of  my  gold  I  die ; 
Then  shew'd  his  gristly  wounds. 

Dry  den,     7'he  Cock  and  the  FoA. 

He  shuld  beare  a  sicker  eie. 
That  he  to  lowe.  ne  to  hie 
His  cart  driue  at  any  throwe 
Wherof  that  he  might  ouerthrowe. 

Gower.     Conf.  Am.  book  iv.  fol.  69. 

Thei  ben  as  foure  whelis  in  the  fonre  faorsid  carte  of  the  lord 
that  bereth  him  aboute  hi  prechyng  of  the  Gospel. 

Wiclif.    Prologue  on  Matthew, 

In  the  meane  season  by  y  diligent  labour  of  y*  Lord  Bamev» 
y*  pece  of  ordinaunce  was  raysed  Sc  carted,  and  furthe  was  it 
caned,  by  this  time  the  French  jurmy  apered  in  sight. 

Hall.    Henry  VUf.  fol.  28. 

Full  mony  cariage -ct  Awe  ozin  grete 
About  the  fyris  war  britnit  and  tioun  bet. 

Douglas.    Eneados,  book  zi.  fol.  367» 
9  u9 
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Nought  was  forjrete  by  th'  infortune  of  Marte 
The  carter  overridden  with  his  carte. 
Under  the  wheel  ful  low  he  lay  adonn. 

Chaucer,     The  Knightes  Tale,  v.  2024. 

Nor  be  na  wayes  persalf  his  cart  or  chare, 
Nor  see  hys  sister,  that  had  hys  carfare  be. 

Douglas,    Etteados,  book  xiii.  fol.  446. 

Woe  be  vnto  vayne  persones,  y'  drawe  wyckednes  vnto  the,  as 
it  were  w<  a  coorde :  and  synne,  as  it  were  with  a  cart'tope, 

Bible f  1551.    Etoff,  ch.  y. 

My  lord,  quod  he,  wlian  that  the  weder  is  faire^ 
Withouten  winde,  or  pertourbing  of  aire. 
Let  bring  a  cart'while  here  into  this  hall ; 
But  lokc  that  it  have  his  spokes  all ; 
Twelf  spokes  haih  a  cart-whele  cummunly. 

Chaucer,     The  Sontptuntres  Tale,  y,  7837. 

If  either  of  you  both  loue  Katherina, 
Because  I  know  you  well,  and  loue  you  well, 
Leaue  shall  you  haue  to  court  her  at  your  pleasure. 
Gre.  To  rart  her  rather.    Shee's  too  rou^h  for  mee. 

Shahapeare,     Taming  the  Shrew,  foL  211. 

But  lest  I  set  the  horse  behind  the  cart, 

I  mind  to  tell  each  thing  in  order  so 

As  Ihou  maist  see  and  tthew  whence  sprang  my  woe. 

Mirrouffw  Magistrates,  fol.  60. 

News  is  brought  to  the  Regent,  that  the  French  by  stratagem 
of  a  carter,  that  with  a  load  of  hay  coming  over  the  draw- 
bridge, caused  the  axlctrce  to  break,  and  whilst  the  porter  was 
ready  to  help  the  carter,  the  porter's  braines  were  beaten  out, 
the  town  of  Ardes  surprized,  and  the  Lord  Fawconbridge  Captain 
thereof  taken  prisoner.  Baker,    Hetiry  VI ,  ^nno,  1448. 

The  king  hath  licenced  certain  victuals  into  the  town,  and  wood 
upon  intreaty  of  the  Cardinal  Gondii  at  twenty-five  crowns  the 
carl-full,  and  a  cow  eight.  liel'upUee  Wottoniatue,  p.  614. 

When  they  were  sent  to,  to  send  over  to  the  camp  certain  cart- 
loads of  Icntcn  provision,  which  tlic  Mayor  accordingly  provided, 
the  commons  rose  about  Cripplegate,  and  by  strong  hand  kept 
the  carts  from  going  out  of  the  city. 

Baker,    Ileury  VI,  Anno,  1460. 

A  sentence  well  couch'd,  takes  both  the  sence  and  the  under- 
standing. I  love  not  those  cart-rope  speeches,  that  are  longer 
then  the  memory  of  man  can  fathom.       Feltham,     Resolve  20. 

After  these  locall  names,  the  most  names  in  number  haue  been 
deriucd  from  occupations,  or  professions,  as  wright,  cartwright, 
shipwright,  &c.  Camden,     Retnains,  p.  125. 

Another  priest,  called  Sir  Thomes  Snowdcl,  whom  they  nick- 
named Parson  Chicken,  was  carted  through  Cheapside  for  assoil- 
ing  an  old  acquaintance  of  his  in  a  ditch  in  Fmsbury  Field,  and 
was  at  that  riding  saluted  with  chamber-pots  and  rotten  eggs. 

Strype,    Memoirs,  Queen  Mary,  Anno,  1553. 

He  came  out  with  all  his  clowns,  horsed  npon  such  cart-Jades, 
BO  furnished,  I  thought  if  that  were  thrift,  I  wished  none  of  my 
friends  or  subjects  ever  to  thrive.  Sidney, 

For  though  the  motion  of  the  cart-wheel  is  so  obvious,  and 
seems  so  plain  a  thing,  that  the  carman  himself  never  looics  upon 
it  with  wonder ;  yet  after  Aristotle  had  taken  notice  of  the  diffi- 
culty, that  occurred  about  it,  this  trivial  phenomenon  has  perplexed 
divers  great  wits,  not  only  schoolmen,  but  mathematicians ;  and 
continues  yet  to  do  so. 

Boyle,    A  Discourse  of  things  above  Reason, 

Milliners,  summon'd  from  afar, 
Arriv'd  in  shoals  at  Temple  Bar, 
Strictly  commanded  to  import 
Cart-loads  of  foppery  from  court. 

Churchill,     The  Ghost,  book  iv. 

CA'RTEL,  V,  "I      Fr.  cartel,  charta,  ckartella,  char- 
Ca'btel,  n.     S  tellum.    Menage.     It.  cartello,     "  A 
little  paper  of  defiance  or  challenge  for  a  single  com- 
bat" Cotgrave.     Applied  to  any  paper  expressing  the 
terms  or  conditions  upon  which  any  thing  is  done. 
To  chartel,  in  Jonson^  is,  elliptically,  to  challenge. 


Bob.  By  the  foot  of  Pharoah,  and  'twere  my  case  now  I  should  CARTEL 
send  him  a  chartel  presently.    The  bastinado  !     A  most  proper  ~- 

and  sufficient  dependance,  warrented  by  the  great  Carauza.  Come       CAR- 
hither.     You  shall  chartel  him.  THAGEi 

Ben  JoHson,    Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  act  i.  sc.  5.       t 

He  sware  by  Saint  George  they  were  valiant  verses ;  and  com* 
manded  them  to  be  shot  vpon  an  arrow  into  the  cittie,  as  a 
car/tf// of  challenge.  Camden,    Remains,  p.  344. 

Though  by  a  asrtel  that  had  been  settled  between  the  two 
armies,  all  prisoners  were  to  be  redeemed  at  a  set  price,  and  within 
a  limited  time  :  yet  the  French,  having  now  so  many  men  in  their 
hands,  did,  without  either  colour  or  shame,  give  a  new -essay  of 
^  their  perfidiousness :  for  they  broke  it  upon  this  occasion,  as  they 
bad  often  done  at  sea. 

Burnet.     Own  Times,  William  III,  Anno,  1659. 

The  above  extracts  illustrate  most  of  the  senses  in 
which Cartbl  is  used.  In  Military  Language  it  is  a  con- 
vention between  the  belligerent  powers,  generally  for 
exchange  of  prisonersor  delivery  of  deserters.  It  is  also 
applied  to  the  ships  commissioned  for  this  exchange.  In 
the  days  of  Chivalry  it  sometimes  implied  the  terms 
agreed  upon  in  the  celebration  of  a  tournament,  but 
it  was  most  frequently  employed  to  signify  the  billet 
of  personal  challenge.  The  Cartel  sent  by  Edward 
III.  to  Philip  de  Valois  is  preserved  by  Rymer.  In  it 
the  English  King  challenges  the  French  Monarch  to 
meet  him  within  ten  days  before  the  gate  of  Tournay, 
body  to  body,  one  hundred  men  to  one  hundred,  or 
army  to  army. 

CARTHAGE,  Rlins  of,  the  remains  of  that 
ancient  and  celebrated  city  in  Northern  Africa,  which 
was  onco  the  rival  of  Rome,  and  the  grand  emporium 
of  that  part  of  the  world.  During  the  Punic  war,  the 
population  of  this  city  was  estimated  at  700,000  indi- 
viduals ;  yet  now  its  ruins  are  scarcely  to  be  distin- 
guished. These  ruins  are  about  twelve  miles  nearly 
north-west  of  Tunis,  in  a  pleasant  situation,  and  one 
that  is  reckoned  very  healthy,  commanding  extensive 
prospects  both  of  the  bay  of  T"nis,  and  of  the  interior 
of  the  country.  As  the  vicinity  of  this  city  was  desti- 
tute of  fresh  water,  great  labour  and  expense  were 
incurred  by  the  Carthaginians  in  bringing  it  from  a  dis- 
tance 5  and  the  aqueduct  by  which  it  was  conveyed, 
and  the  cisterns  in  which  it  was  preser^^d,  are  among^ 
the  principal  remains  of  their  architecture.  The  chief 
stream  was  brought  from  the  mountain  of  Zuan,  about 
forty  miles  south-east  of  the  city.  This  stream  was- 
conducted  through  mountains  and  over  vallies,  and  the 
length  of  the  aqueduct,  by  which  this  was  accom- 
plished, was  nearly  seventy  miles.  Considerable 
remains  of  it  are  still  visible.  One  of  the  most  perfect 
specimens  of  thef:e  remains,  is  a  series  of  arches  near 
Udenu,  about  twenty  miles  south  of  Tunis.  This 
includes  about  a  thousand  arches,  supporting  the  con- 
duit across  a  wide  valley,  in  the  middle  of  which  some 
of  them  are  at  least  a  hundred  feet  high.  Some  tra- 
vellers have  thought,  that  those  arches,  as  well  as  the 
conduit  which  they  support,  were  repaired  by  the 
Romans,  as  they  aro  regularly  numbered  in  Roman 
characters  -,  and  a  cement  has  been  used  in  building 
the  aqueduct  as  durable  as  the  stone.<i  themselves, 
which  are  of  a  yellowish  colour,  and  harder  than  our 
lime-stone.  In  the  channel  in  which  the  waters  have 
run,  the  cement  is  about  four  inches  thick,  and  some 
pieces,  more  than  100  feet  long,  have  fallen  to  the 
ground  without  breaking.  This  conduit  was  about 
six   feet   high  within^  and    four  wide,   arched  and 
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CAR.  pointed  at  top.  At  Uriana,  about  font  tsiAe^  ^^tth-'  gena^  and  arc  much  resorted  to  at  certain  seasons.  CARTHA- 
THAGE«  west  of  Tunis,  the  vestiges  of  several  arches  ft^^  also  The  situation^  and  other  circumstances  attenduig  this  ^  ^^^^  ^ 
7-  visible ;  but  these  have  been  injured  for  the  S^ke  of  ancient  town,  early  rendered  its  possession  a  desirable 
(jS\  ^^^  stones  to  build  the  Dey's  palace  at  Manuba.  The  object  with  each  of  the  parties  which  at  various 
line  of  the  conduit  may  be  easily  traced.  The  site  periods  contended  for  those  distinguished  regions.  It 
of  Carthage  itself,  is  not  marked  by  any  grand  was  taken  by  the  Romans  under  Scipio,  in  the  year  of 
architectural  remains.  The  relics  of  most  of  the  Rome  554;  and  it  suffered  greatly  in  the  war  with 
buildings  are  buried  in  the  ground  ;  but  the  great  the  Vandals,  during  the  6fth  century  of  the  Christian 
reservoirs,  constructed  for  holding  the  water  conveyed  era.  It  laboured,  too,  under  certain  oppressions  during 
thither  by  the  above-named  aqueduct,  are  in  good  pre-  the  usurpations  of  the  Moors;  and  Philip  II.  was  the 
servation  ;  and  being  all  arched  over  they  arc  not  first  monarch  who  exerted  his  influence  after  this 
ex{)osed  like  the  walls.  They  are  in  general  covered  period,  to  promote  its  commerce.  Carthagena  is  about 
with  a  thick  coating  of  strong  cement,  and  some  of  twenty- five  miles  south-east  of  Murcia,  in  latitude 
them  might  easily  be  rendered  fit  for  their  original  37^  36' N.  and  longitude  1°  O'  21''  W. 
purpose.  The  largest  of  these  reservoirs  consisted  of  Carthagena,  is  also  the  name  of  a  Province  and  city 
more  than  twenty  cisterns  100  feet  in  length,  and  in  South  America,  in  the  Kingdom  of  New  Grenada, 
thirty  feet  broad.  When  Mr.  Jackson  descended  into  and  now  included  in  the  recently  formed  Republic  of 
Bome  of  the  subterranean  rooms,  through  holes  in  the  Colombia.  The  Province  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
arches,  he  found  many  of  them  very  perfect,  and  the  the  Caribbean  Sea*;  on  the  east  by  the  great  river  Mog* 
cement  with  which  they  were  plastered  scarcely  dalena,  which  divides  it  from  the  government  of  Santa 
broken.  The  plough  now  passes  over  the  greater  part  Martha  ;  on  the  west  it  is  separated  from  the  Province 
of  the  site  once  occupied  by  this  renowned  city;  and  of  Darien,  by  the  river  St.  Juan  or  Atrato  ;  and  on  the 
Mr.  Jackson  saw  a  good  crop  of  wheat  growing,  under  south  it  borders  upon  the  confines  of  Antioquia.  The 
which  were  very  handsome  apartments,  with  their  whole  length  of  this  district  is  about  100  leagues, 
floors  laid  with  gypsum.  The  most  considerable  of  stretching  nearly  from  north-east  to  south-west, 
the  remains,  now  visible  above  the  surface  of  the  Its  width  is  nearly  eighty  leagues.  The  whole  popu- 
ground,  are  near  the  sea,  and  are  supposed  to  have  once  lation,  in  1816,  was  stated  at  210,000  persons.  A  con- 
formed a  part  of  the  Temple  of  ^sculapius.  They  siderable  part  of  the  country  is  covered  with  woods, 
consist  of  some  massy  walls  about  thirty  feet  high,  mountains,  marshes,  and  pools  of  salt  water.  The 
and  twelve  thick.  These  are  in  the  lower  part  of  Car-  climate  is  hot  and  moist,  and  in  many  places  un- 
tbnge,  near  the  bay  of  Tunis,  and  towards  Goletta,  healthy.  The  part  of  these  territories  towards  the 
where  the  sea  has  made  considerable  incroachments  sea  is  very  low,  but  it  rises  on  approaching  the  in- 
on  the  land.  The  principal  part  of  ancient  Carthage  terior.  Many  tracts  of  it  are  fertile,  and  considerable 
was  situated  on  the  side  of  a  hill  which  grows  nar-  quantities  of  maize,  piUse,  and  fruits  are  produced, 
rower  as  it  lises,  tilt  it  approaches  almost  to  an  besides  numerous  cattle,  the  hides  of  which  afford  a 
angle,  on  the  north  side  towards  Porta  Farino.  This  considerable  article  of  traffic.  Some  parts  of  its 
pn)montory  is  still  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  mountains  are  covered  with  excellent  woods,  among 
Cape  Carthage.  The  north  side  of  the  hill  has  not  which  is  a  famous  species  of  dye-wood,  thought  to  be 
the  appearance  of  ever  having  been  much  inhabited,  fully  equal  to  that  brought  from  the  bay  of  Campeachv> 
This,  as  well  as  the  east  towards  the  sea,  is  extremely  besides  several  balsams,  gums,  and  herbs.  Indigo, 
steep.  A  great  variety  of  marbles  have  been  found  cotton,  and  cocoa  of  an  excellent  quality  are  cultivated 
among  the  ruins,  but  generally  in  small  pieces,  as  the  in  several  places,  particularly  near  the  banks  of  the 
Beys  have  selected  the  best  for  the  construction  of  their  Magdalena. 

palaces.     The  whole  peninsula,  in  which  Carthagie        Carthagena,  the  Capital  of  the  preceding  Province, 
stood,  is  about  thirty  miles  in  circuit;  and  Dr.  Shaw,  is  situate  on   a  small  sandy  peninsula  or  island  near 
as  well  as  Mr.  Jackson,  thinks  that  the  city  did  not  at  the  shore  of  a  very  commodious  bay,  and  is  joined  to 
any  time  occupy  more  than  half  that  space.  the  main  land  by  two  artificial  mounds,  each  about 
CARTHAGENA,  a  seaport  of  Spain,  on  the  coast  sixty  or  seventy  yards  wide.    The  suburbs,  which  are 
of  Marcia,    and    the   shore    of   the    Mediterranean,  nearly  as  large  and  populous  as  the  city,  occupy  an 
Ihis  city,  if  not  one  of  the  most  ancient  in  the  penin-  island  which  is  connected  with  the  former  by  a  wooden 
8ula,  is  one  of  the  most  noted.     It  was  originally  bridge  -,  and   both  are  defended  by  fortifications,  con- 
founded by  Asdrubal,  the  Carthaginian  General,  by  structed  in  the  modern  style.     At  a  short  distance,  on 
whom   it  was  called  Carthago  Nova ;    and   designed  the  main  land,  stands   the  strong  fort  of  St.  Lazaro, 
as  a  rival  to  the  parent  city.     It  was  also  called  Car-  which  commands  both  the  port  and  the  town.     The 
tkago  Spartaria  by  the  Romans.    It  has  the  advantage  streets  in  general  are  wide  and  straight,  and  many  of  the 
of  one  of  the  best  harbours  in  the  Mediterranean,  if  bouses  are  built  of  stone,  with  balconies  and  latticed 
not  in  Europe.    This  consists  of  a  natural  basin  of  windows,    llie  cathedral  is  a    handsome  structure, 
great  depth,  close  to  the  town,  and  sheltered  on  every  besides  which  there  are  several  churches  and  monas- 
side  by  the  surrounding  Kills.     The  town  stands  on  a  teries.   The  population  also  amounts  to  about  24,000 } 
peninsula  in  this  basin,  the  entrance  of  which  is  well  and  it  is  one  of  the  chief  places  of  trade  in  the  late 
defended.     Some  manufactures  are  carried  on  here.  Kingdom  of  New  Grenada.     The  climate,  however,  is 
and  it  participates  in  the  general  commerce  of  the  very  hot,  and  often  proves  injurious  to  European  con- 
country,  by  which  it  supports  a  population  of  about  stitutionsj    but  notwithstanding    this,  many  of  the 
96,000  individuals.  Some  rubies,  amethysts,  and  other  traders  are  natives  of  the  eastern  continent  j  though 
precious  stones,  have  been  found  in  the  neighbour-  they  seldom  stay  longer  than  to  realize  a  smidl  fortune, 
hood  by  washing  the  soil  in  the  usual  manner.    The  with  which  they  return  to  their  native  country.    The 
hot  qprio^  of  Archena  are  a  few  mile«  east  of  Cartha-  rains  fall  very  heavUy  here^  and  the  place  is  completely 
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CARTHA-  deluged  for  montlis  together.    The  liay  is  one  of  the* 
T3ENA.     finest  on  the  coasts  stretching  for  about  two  leagues 
^^.     and  a  half  from  north  to  souths  and  so  completely  shel- 
TINAAD.  tered^  that  the  water  is  as  smooth  as  in  a  riyer.     Car- 
thagena  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  with  Spain,  the 
West  Indies,  and  other  parts  of  the  world  |  it  likewise 
participates  largely  in  the  internal  commerce  of  its  own 
Continent;  for  much  of  the  trade  with  Santa  F^,  Popayan, 
and  Quito,  passes  through  this  port.     Including  two 
or  three  small   contiguous  places,  the  value  of  the 
exports  have  been  estimated  at  ^260,000.  and  the  im* 
ports  at  ^866,000.    The  bay  and  country  round  Car- 
thagena,  were   anciently  called  Calamari,  and  were 
discovered  by  Rodrigo  de  Bastidas,  but  wet?  not  con- 
quered till  1533,  by  Don  Pedro  de  Heredia,  who  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  present  city  in  that  year.     The 
commercial  enterprise  of  this  place  soon  exposed  it  to 
warfare.  In  1544,  the  neighbourhood  was  invaded  by 
the  French,  and  some  years  afterwards  by  Sir  Francis 
Drake,  from  whom  it  was  ransomed  by  the  principal 
inhabitants  for  the  sum  of  1^,000  ducats.    It  was 
also  pillaged  a  third  time  by  the  French,  under  M.  de 
Pointis,  in  1697.    The  British  troops  besieged  Car- 
thagena  unsuccessfully  in  1741 ;  and  it  has  likewise 
suffered  from  the  contending  parties  within  a  recent 
period,  as  it  was  besieged  both  by  Bolivar,  for  the 
Independents,  and  by  Morillo  for  the  Royalists.  Lati- 
tude 10°  «5'  N.  and  longitude  77°  SC  W. 

CARTHAMUS,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class 
Syngenesia,  order  JEqualu,  natural  order  Cynarocephala, 
Generic  character  :  calyx  ovate,  imbricate  with  scales, 
flubovate,  foliaceous,  corolla  fonnel-shaped ;  border 
five- cleft  j  receptacle,  chaff  bristled.  • 

Sixteen  species,  natives  of  the  South  of  Europe  and 
Africa :  the  C.  tinctonuB,  or  Safflower,  is  used  in  dying, 
and  was  formerly  cultivated  in  England. 

CA'RTILAGE,  fi.       "^      Simpliciter  a  came  fit  car* 

Cartilagi'neous,  adj.  YniUigo,hinc  cctrtUago.  Vosslus. 

Cartilagi^nous.  J  Fr.  cartilage,  a  gristle  or 
tendril  of  the  ear  or  nose,  or  such  a  skin  as  is  between 
the  toes  of  geese  or  ducks,  &c.    Cotgrave. 

In  a  pigeon,  whicli  hath  a  soft  and  lownote,  'tis  [i.  e.  the  wind- 
pipe] partly  cariilagincut,  and  partly  membranous,  ris.  where 
the  rings  meet.  In  an  owie,  which  batti  a  good  audible  note,  'tis 
more  eurtUaginmui  Bnt  that  of  a  Jayesy  hiith  hard  bonts^  in^ead 
of  carUlmge»  :  and  so  of  a  linnet. 

Grew.    Conn,  Sarrc.  book  L  ch.  v. 

The  cartiUiginemti  kind — ^which  by  what  artifice  they  poise 
themselves,  ascend  and  descend  at  pleasure,  and  continae  in  what 
depth  of  water  they  list,  is  yet  unknown  to  us. 

Aay.     On  the  Creation,  part  i. 

Though  I  have  declared  in  the  beginning  of  this  work,  that  the 
means  whereby  cnrtilaginout  fishes  raise  and  sink  themselves  in 
the  water,  and  rest  and  alHde  in  what  depth  they  please,  is  not 
^t  certainly  known ;  yet  I  shall  propound  a  conjecture  concern- 
^Mg  it.  Jd,  Jb,  part  ii. 

Iliese  eye-Uds  are  of  excellent  use  to  the  eye,  serring  boA  for 
cmtains  to  keep  out  the  light,  when  it  is  not  desired ;  whidi  the 
cariilaife*  that  strengthen  their  edges,  and  help  them  to  shut  very 
cU^se,  enable  them  the  better  to  do,  and  to  fence  the  eye  from 
dust,  and  cold,  and  smoke,  and  other  outward  injuries. 

Boyie,     The  Chrietian  Virtuoeo,  part  ii. 

Talicotius  grafted  a  new  one  on  the  remaining  part  of  the 
grisle  or  cartalng'inoHt  substance,  which  woirid  sneteze,  smell, 
take  anuff,  pronowace  the  letters  M  or  N,  in  short,  do  all  the 
lauctioia  9f  a  natnral  nose.  Tatfer,  No.  260. 

CARTINA  AD,(Cartindd,  formed  fromCidati-ndda,) 
a  small  district  in  tht  northern  part  of  the  Province  of 
Malabar.  It  is  w  the  western  declintf  of  the  G'hkftM ; 
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the  higher  parts  of  which  are  overgrown  with  wood,  £f^ 
till  lately  encouraged  by  the  N^'rs  as  a  protection  TINAi 
agsunst  foreign  invaders.  The  lower  parts  of  the  hills 
have  spots  here  and  there,  which  produce  cardamoms 
and  other  valuable  plants  of  the  pcitamineous  family. 
The  vallies  are  fertile,  and  tolerably  well  cultivated* 
The  nobles  are  Ndi'rs  and  N&mb^ri  Br&hmans,  as  in 
the  rest  of  Malabar,  (M4laya-v&r.)  The  Capital  of  the 
district  is  Cuti-pdram,  where  the  R4jk  resides.  Hamil* 
ton's  Hindoitan,  ii.  993. 

CARTOON,  Fr.  carton;  It.  cvrtone;  firom  the  Lat. 
charta,  paper.  The  thick  paper,  (says  Cotgrave,) 
whereon  painters  draw  sometimes.  Applied  empha- 
tically to  the  famous  Cartoons  of  Raphael. 

There  needs  no  other  proof  of  this  truth,  than  the  testimony 
of  ^rery  reasonable  creature,  who  has  seen  the  cartom  in  Her 
Majesty  s  Gallery  at  Hampton-Court :  tliese  are  representations 
of  no  lest  actions  than  those  of  our  blessed  Saviour  and  his 
Apostles.  Spectator,  No.  226. 

The  most  considerable  and  the  most  erteemed  wmka  of 
Rafhelle  are  the  cartoong,  and  his  freteo  works  in  Uie  Vatican. 

Sir  Joehva  BeynoltU.     DUcourte,  11. 

CARTRIDGE,  Fr.  cartoach;  Lat.  cAarto,  paper. 

A  full  charge  (says  Cotgrave,)  for  a  pistol  (musket, 
&c.)  put  up  within  a  little  paper  to  be  the  readier  for 
use.     See  Bona  for  an  example  from  Dryden. 

In  them  she  [the  bee]  builds  or  forms  her  cylindrical  nests  or 
cases,  resembling  cartrages,  or  a  very  narrow  thimble,  only  in 
proportion  longer,  of  pieces  of  rose  or  other  leaves. 

JRcy.     On  the  Creation,  part  L 

CAaraiDOBS,  although,  as  the  word  itself  implies, 
originally  made  of  paper,  have  been  composed  of 
various  other  substances,  as  pasteboard,  parchment, 
bladders,  and  flannel.  Paper  and  pasteboard  car- 
tridges are  apt  in  part  to  remain  in  the  barrel  of  the 
piece.  Those  of  pasteboard  shrivel  up  and  harden 
in  the  vent,  so  that  the  priming-iron  cannot  clear  it. 
Those  of  flannel,  previously  boiled,  in  order  to  give  it 
greater  stiffness,  and  thus  prevent  the  powder  front 
passing  through,  are  least  exposed  to  these  objections, 
and  therefore  are  now  most  generally  used. 

CARUCATE,  Lat.  oartfca ;  Fr.  came,  (a  plough^) 
from  camu,  Vossius  thinks.     See  Cak. 

A  carrucate  of  land,  says  Spelman,  is  that  portion, 
which  is  marked  out  for  the  labour  of  one  plough,  a 
plough-land.     It  is  also  called  a  carve. 


In  this  roll  of  Windiester,  so  most  of  all  called,  becanse  it 
made  after  the  example  of  the  other,  were  taxed  and  set  downe, 
the  earledoms,  hnndxvds,  tythings,  woods,  parks,  hnd  all  farms, 
in  euery  territory,  or  precinct,  how  maay  carueala  of  lande, 
how  many  pk>ugh4andsa  &c. 

Stow,     William  the  Conquerour,  Anno,  1080. 

CAaucATE,  Carve,  or  Hide  of  Land,  in  our  ancient 
laws  and  history  is,  as  much  land  as  could  be  tilled  in  a 
year  and  aday  by  one  plough.  Bede  calls  it  as  much  aa 
would  maintain  a  family.  The  exact  quantity  of  Itfid  of 
which  the  Camcate  was  composed,  appears  to  have 
varied  in  different  reigns.  In  the  Xlomesday  survey,  the 
Hide  and  Cnrucvte  appear  to  be  the  same,  the  Hide 
being  the  measore  in  the  Confessor's  reign,  and  the  Ca» 
rucate  that  to  which  it  was  reduced  by  the  Conqneror's 
new  standard.  Sir  Edward  Coke  say«,  that  a  Knight  a 
fee,  a  Hide  of  plough-land,  a  yard  land,  or  an  oxgaog  of 
land  €io  not  contain  any  certain  number  of  acres.  Co. 
Litt.  fol.  €9.  Crompton,  in  his  JurivikL  fol.  832,  says 
aHide  of  land  contains  lOQ  acres,  and  eight  Hides  aoMke 
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CARU.  a  Kniglit*8  fee.  In  the  early  part  of  tVe  t^^%^  of 
^^^  Richard  I.  the  Carucate  is  estimated  at  sixty  ^^^*  ^^^ 
QRVL  ^  ^^  coutinued  till  his  ninth  year,  when  in  lYie  5*.  aid 
it  was  fixed  at  100  acres.  In  the  time  of  Edward  I.^  it 
is  estimated  at  180  acres ;  and  in  the  time  of  Edward 
IIl^  at  l€H  acres  and  150  acres.  The  distribution  of 
England  into  Hides,  is  very  ancient,  as  they  are 
mentioned  in  the  laws  of  King  Ina.  Spelmao,  cap.  14» 
in  the  2Sth  Edward  I.  Siatutum  de  wardu  et  releviit, 
we  find  the  words  "  une  verge  de  terre,**  and  "  un  carve 
Af /arre"  used ;  and  by  the  stat.  7  and  8  William  III. 
c^,  for  charging  persons  to  the  repair  of  high- 
ways, a  plough-land  is  rated  at  ^50.  per  annum^  and 
may  contain  houses,  mills,  pasture,  meadow,  wood,  &c. 
CARVE^  V.  A.  S.  ceorfan,  secare,  Bcindere.  Hence 
oar  to  carve,  turn  sculpere,  turn  dmecare,  Sonmer. 
Dutch,  kerven ;-  Ger.  kerben. 

To  cut,  (whether  meat,  or  copper,  or  other  sub- 
stance,) to  grave  or  engrave. 

V«r  sir  Williiun  Mantmners  (^nk  nabbe  he  non) 
Cmgf  bim  of  €et  &  honde,  &  is  Umes  mani  on. 

B,  Gloucester^  p.  560. 

Xbe  ptleres  weren  ypaint,  andpulchud  ful  clene^ 
And  qucyntly  ycoruen,  with  curious  knottes, 
With  wyndowes  wd  ywrougbt,  wydc  vp  alofte. 

Piers  Piouhtnan,     Crede,  book  iv« 

Hio  was  be  corven  out  of  hb  haroeis, 
And  in  a  bed  ybrought  ful  fayre  and  bliye. 
For  be  was  yet  in  memorie,  and  live, 
And  alway  crying  after  Emelie. 

Chaucer,     The  Knightes  Taie,  V.  2698. 

Aponn  the  portis  did  he  cetrue  and  graue 
Aadrogeus  slsacbter. 

Dmtgku.    Eneados,  book  vi.  fol.  163. 

For  in  the  lond  tber  n'as  no  crafHa  man, 
That  geometrie,  or  arsmetrtke  can, 
Ne  portreiofur,  ne  imrver  of  images. 
That  Thesens  oe  yaf  him  mete  and  wages 
The  theatre  for  to  maken  and  devise. 

Chaucer,     The  Knightes  Tale,  r.  1901. 

As  wen  may  the  moste  rude  ymage  and  moute  symply  wrought, 
|vt  T8  u  mlnde  of  Christ,  &  our  lady,  and  any  other  saint,  as  may 
ttemost  costelye  and  moste  curyousthnt  anye  payntour  or  caruer 
ctadaiise.  Sir  Thomas  More,     Worhes,  fol.  116. 

I  m'de  thee  so,  thou  lovdst  none  else  ;  nor  any  where  woldst  eatc 

Till  I  had  crownd  my  knee  with  thee,  and  earned  thee  tendrest 

BOite.  Chapman.  Homer's  Iliad,  book  ix.  fol.  125. 

Or  list  us  make  two  striving  shepherds  sing, 

With  costlv  wagers  for  the  victory, 
Under  Menalcas  judge  ;  while  one  doth  bring 

A  carveu  bowl  well  wrought  of  beechen  tree. 

iJalL  Satires,  DejSanct  to  Envy, 

InUtJk  pieces  of  wood,  naturally  bow'd  like  a  man's  elbow, 
tte  forwT  doth  not  unbow  it,  but  carves  an  hand  at  one  end  of  it, 
«Bd  shapes  it  into  a  complete  figure  of  a  man's  arm. 

Henry  More,    Against  Atheism,  book  ii.  cb.  i. 

r : But  yet  (Paulina) 

Hermione  was  not  so  much  wriuckled,  nothing 
•»  «ced  as  tills  secmes. 

Ftou  (Hi,  not  by  much. 

Paul.  So  much  the  more  ^  raruer's  exceUence. 

Which  lets  goe-by  some  sixteen  yc«r««  and  mskes  her 
As  she  hu  d  now.    Shahspeare,   Winter's  Tale,  fol.  302. 

The  inward  spiritual  or  mystical  sense  is  the  gold  more  ]w«. 
oem  and  more  beautiful,  that  glisters  through  those  cuttincs Vmd 
irtificial  carvings  in  the  letter. 

Henry  More,    Introduction  to  defence  of  Threefold  Cahbaid, 

When  King  Richard  heard  that  word,  he  toke  the  cm^ng 
«w/f  m  his  hand,  and  stroke  the  squire  on  the  head,  saying,  the 
l^enl  tiks  Henry  of  Lancaster  and  thee  together. 

HaMar,   Richard  II.  Anno,  1399. 
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I  asked  a  gentleman  tiie  other  day  that  is  famous  for  t^  good    CAAVib 
carver  (at  which  acquisition  he  is  out  of  countenance,  imagining        ». 
it  may  detract  from  some  of  his  more  essential  qualifications)  to    CARYA- 
help  me  to  something  that  was  near  him ;  but  he  excused  himself,     T0>£& 
and  blushing  told  me,  of  all  things  he  cou'd  never  carve  in  his 
life ;  tho'  it  can  be  proved  upon  him,  that  he  cuts  up,  disjoints^ 
and  uncases,  with  incomparable  dexterity.  Spectator,  No.  473. 

Instead  of  fretting  and  compluning,  that  things  succeeded 
otherwise  than  he  expected,  he  resolves  with  himself,  that  that 
condition,  whatever  it  be,  in  which  he  actually  is,  is  indeed  best 
for  him,  and  that  which  he  himself,  were  he  to  be  the  carver  of  his 
fortunes  supposing  him  but  truly  to  understand  his  own  concern* 
mcnts,  would  chnse  for  himself  above  all  others. 

Sharp,    Sermon  i.  vol.  i.  p.  52. 

Each  day  a  sister-lamb  is  senr'd, 
And  at  the  glutton's  table  carv*ds 
The  crashing  bones  he  grinds  for  food. 
And  slakes  his  thirst  with  streaming  blood. 

Moore,    Fable  vi.    The  Wolf,  Sheep,  and  the  Lamb, 


Smooth  linden  best  obeys 


The  carver's  chissel ;  best  his  curious  work 
Displays  in  all  its  nicest  touches. 

Dodsloy,   Agriculture,  can.  2. 

Cabys,  Fr.  came.    See  Carucate. 

He  nve  also  to  Saint  Cedda  (made  by  consent  of  him  and 
King  Oswy,  Biihop  of  liAdisfame)  fifty  hides  of  land  (a  hide, 
a  plough-land,  or  a  carve,  1  hold  clearly  equivalent)  towards 
foundation  of  a  monastery. 

Drayton,  Poly-olbion,  Song  xl.     Illustrations, 

CARUM,  in  Botany,  a  geuus  of  the  class  Pentatidria, 
order  Digynia,  natural  order  Umbellifera,  Generio 
character :  fruit  cylindrical^  striated,  elliptical  -,  petals 
keeled,  inflexed,  notched ;  general  involucrum  of  few 
leaves  ;  partial  none  5  outer  flowers  abortive. 

One  species,  C.  carui,  the  Carraway  seed,  is  a  native 
of  England. 

CARYATIDES,  in  Architecture,  female  statues  em- 
ployed as  columns,  of  the  invention  of  which  Vitru- 
vius  (i.  1)  gives  the  following  history.  The  inhabitlmts 
of  Carya,  a  city  of  Peloponnesus,  allied  themselves 
with  the  Barbarians  in  the  Persian  war^  The  Greeks, 
on  the  successful  termination  of  that  struggle,  razed 
the  treacherous  city  to  the  ground,  exterminated  ita 
males,  and  reduced  all  the  women  to  slavery.  The 
captives,  as  a  further  mark  of  infamy,  were  forbidden  to 
lay  aside  the  matronal  robes  and  ornaments  in  which 
they  had  decorated  the  conqueror's  triumph  3  and  the 
architect  of  the  time,  in  order  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  the  transaction,  employed  statues  repre- 
senting these  women  in  the  servile  office  of  supporting 
entablatures  :  so  that  their  name  and  position  might 
deliver  to  posterity  the  story  of  Carya. 

Hence,  with  little  propriety,  all  statues  substituted 
for  columns  have  generically  received  the  name  of 
Caryatides  ;  and  the  ruins  of  the  Memnonium,  and  the 
rock  temples  of  Ellora  have  been  sometimes  said,  ia 
loose  langaage,  to  be  thus  adorned.  The  most  com- 
plete genuine  specimen  of  these  statues,  is  to  befouad 
in  the  Pkindroseium  at  Athens.  The  Caryatides  which 
there  supported  the  open  portico  (one  of  which  has  beea 
transferred  to  the  British  Museum)  fully  agree  with 
the  description  of  Vitruvius.  Their  height,  mcluding 
the  capital  and  plinth,  is  seven  feet  nine  inches.  The 
capital,  which  somewhat  resembles  that  of  the  Doric 
order,  rises  from  the  head  of  each,  and  above  it  is  placed 
an  entablature  of  three  feet,  consisting  only  of  archi* 
trave  and  cornice.  Precise  copies  of  this  building  have 
recently  been  erected,  as  Vestries  to  the  new  church 
of  St.  Pancnus. 
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%nF^'        ^"  Rome  we  have  Pliny's  authority  (xaucvi.  5)  for 
--Ir^     believing  that  the  interior  of  the  Pantheon  was  deco- 
GASALE.  ^^^^^  with  Caryatides.  They  are  supposed  to  have  stood 
in  the  present  atiic  ;  and  Winckelmann  thinks  that  one 
of  them  is  now  to  be  seen  at  Naples.  The  proportions 
of  the  mutilated  figure  there  preserved^  agree  with  those 
of  its  vacancy  in  the  attic  of  the  Pantheon^  but  it  is  the 
statue  of  a  male  not  of  a  female.  It  is  rather  therefore 
to  be  called  an  Atlas  or  Telamo,  (of  the  etymology  of 
which  last  word  Vitruvius  confesses  his  ignorance^) 
than  one  of  the  Caryatides.     Such  figures^  the  Human 
architect  informs  us>  {\hid)  habited  as  Persians^  were 
employed  to  decorate  a  portico  in  Sparta  after  the 
battle  of  Platasa.     In  the  Villa  Albano  are  (or  were,  for 
it  was  rudely  plundered  by  the  French  marauders  in 
1798)  two  Caryatides  inscribed  with  the  names  of  the 
Athenian  artists  Crito  and  Nicolaus  -,  and  in  the  tomb 
of  the  freed  man  of  Sextus  Pompeius^  on  the  Appian 
way,  is  a  double  story  of  Caryatidal  pilasters,  the  upper 
row  of  which  whimsically  holds  columns  supporting 
nothing. 

The  most  beautiful  Caryatides  of  modem  workman- 
ship, support  the  tribune  of  the  Salle  des  Gardes  in  the 
Louvre.     They  are  from  the  chisel  of  Jean  Goujon. 

CARYBDEA,*  in  Zoology,  a  genus  established  by 
Peron,  and  according  to  Cuvier  forming  only  a  divi- 
sion of  Rhizostoma,  Generic  character  :  body  orbicular, 
transparent,  convex  or  conoid  above,  concave  beneath ; 
margin  lobated  -,  no  peduncle,  arms,  or  tentacula. 
Belonging  to  Lamarck's  Radiaires  medusaires;  AcaUplus 
libera:  of  Cuvier  j  Peron,  Ann,  Mus,  xiv.  p.  333. 

CARYOCA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  Poly^ 
andria,  order  Tetragynia,  Generic  character :  calyx 
five-parted  3  corolla,  petals  five  -,  styles  frequently 
four  ;  drupe,  kernel  four-furrowed,  reticulated. 
Four  species,  natives  of  Africa  and  South  America. 
CARYOPHYLLiEUS,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  the 
class  Vermes,  inhabiting  the  intestines  of  fresh-water 
fishes. 

CARYOPHYLLIA,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  the 
class  Polypi,  order  Faginati,  Lam.  Generic  character: 
polypary  stony,  fixed,  either  simple  or  branched ;  the 
branches  subturbioated,  longitudinally  striated,  each 
terminating  in  a  cell  composed  of  lamelle,  disposed  in 
a  stellated  form. 

The  animal  which  forms  this  coral,  has  an  elongated 
body,  terminated  with  eight  feathery  radiated  ten- 
tacula. The  mouth  is  polygonal,  surrounded  with 
little  appendices  which  terminate  in  pincers. 

CARYOPHYLLUS,  ui  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class 
Icoscmdria,  order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Myrti, 
Generic  character:  calyx  funnel-shaped,  four-cleft; 
corolla  petals  four ;  drupe  or  berry  dried,  oval,  one 
or  two  celled,  crowned  with  the  calyx. 

The  only  species,  C.  aromaticus,  pi'oduces  the  Cloves, 
which  are  the  young  fruit  dried. 

^  CARYOTA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  Monoecia, 
Order  Polyandria,  natural  order  Palmoi.  Generic  cha- 
racter :  spathe  universal,  compound :  male,  caljrx  three- 
leaved  ;  corolla  petals  three :  female,  calyx  three- 
leaved  3  corolla  of  one  petal,  three-parted  3  style  one  3 
berry  one-celled,  two-seeded. 

C.  urens,  native  of  the  East  Indies,  and  C.  horrida, 
native  of  Caraccas,  in  South  America,  are  magnificent 
Palms. 

CAS  ALE,  a  town  of  Piedmont,  and  the  Capital  of 
the  Duchy  of  Montserrat.    It  is  situated  on  a  plain,  on 


the  right  bank  of  the  Po,  and  near  to  the  site  of  tlie  CASAI 
ancient  Sedula,  It  was  formerly  a  place  of  great  ~  ' 
strength,  and  is  still  a  considerable  town,  with  a  popu-  on/UN^ 
lation  of  16,150  individuals.  It  contains  a  cathedral, 
sixteen  churches,  two  hospitals,  and  a  gymnasium. 
The  inhabitants  carry  on  a  good  trade,  and  pay  great 
attention  to  cattle  and  pigs,  and  their  hams  are  noted 
in  many  other  parts  of  Italy.  Casale  suffered  a  memo- 
rable siege  in  1629,  and  is  distinguished  by  the  victory 
gained  there  by  Count  Harcourt,  over  the  Spaniards, 
in  1640.  It  was  taken  by  the  Imperialists  in  1706,  by 
the  French  in  1745,  and  frequently  changed  masters 
with  the  rest  of  Italy  during  the  late  revolutionary 
period.  Casale  is  about  thirty- five  miles  south-west  of 
Milan;  and  nearly  an  equal  distance  from  Turin.  Lat. 
45°  12'  N.  long.  8^  19^  E. 

CASANARE,  a  large  river  of  South  America,  which 
rises  in  the  eastern  ridge  of  the  Andes,  in  the  Republic 
of  Colombia,  and  falls  into  the  Meta  more  than  seventy 
leagues  above  its  junction  with  the  Orinoco.  It  is 
navigable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  3  and  it  was  by 
means  of  it  and  the  Meta,  with  their  various  tributary 
streams,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Santa  ¥6  conveyed 
their  produce  to  Guiana,  and  thence  to  Europe.  The 
effects  of.  this  intercourse  were  obvious  in  the  increased 
industry  and  superior  cultivation  near  these  rivers, when 
the  merchants  of  Carthagena  claimed  an  exclusive 
right  to  the  commerce  of  Santa  F^,  and  completely 
checked  the  improvement  which  had  commenced. 

OASAS  GRANDES,  signify  the  great  houses,  forU, 
or  stations,  which  the  Aztecs  built  in  the  places  they 
rested  in,  on  their  journey  southward  to  Mexico. 

The  discovery  of  these  singular  edifices,  has  caused 
much  additional  discussion  on  the  long  agitated  ques- 
tion, of  the  origin  of  the  American  tribes.  Three  or 
four  of  the  above-mentioned  stations  or  fortified  camps 
are  still  remaining,  almost  entire,  in  the  solitudes  of 
the  forests  and  wastes  of  New  Albion  or  Mexico. 

The  most  northerly  one,  but  which  is  not  very  au- 
thentically described,  is  on  the  banks  of  the  great 
river  Colorado,  which  flows  from  the  western  front 
of  the  Sierra  Madre  or  Main  Cordillera,  with  an  im- 
mense, but  almost  unexplored  channel  into  the  Ver- 
milion Sea. 

The  second  station  is  better  known.  In  a  tract  of 
uncultivated  country,  traversed  by  wandering  tribes, 
and  chiefly  by  the  Apaches  Tontos,  two  missionaries, 
in  the  year  1773,  discovered  very  unexpectedly  the 
ruins  of  a  Mexican  or  Aztee  city,  at  the  distance  of 
about  three  miles  from  the  river  Gila,  and  in  about 
33°  30^  N.  long.  The  most  entire  of  these  fortified 
houses,  consisted  of  strong  stone  walls,  three  stories 
in  height,  enclosing  five  rooms.  In  length,  this 
singular  edifice  was  445  feet  3  its  breadth  occupied 
276,  the  walls  being  three  feet  eleven  inches  in  thick- 
ness. A  wall,  flanked  by  towers,  surrounded  this 
castle,  and  the  remaining  ruins  of  the  city  covered 
more  than  a  square  league  ;  fragments  of  pottery  and 
domestic  utensils  were  also  found  in  every  direction, 
and  a  canal  had  conducted  the  waters  of  the  Gila  to 

this  camp. 

The  existence  of  the  Casas  Grandes  of  the  Rio  Gila 
so  long  as  the  present  day  is  not  a  subject  of  much 
surprise.  In  the  temperate  climate  in  which  they  were 
erected,  in  the  strength  of  the  materials  employed,  and 
in  the  undisturbed  oblivion  to  which  they  have  bcea 
consigned  for  ayes,  the  causes  of  their  preservation  are 


CAS 

CASAS  dearly  evinced.  The  nomadic  tribes,  perhaps,  also  hold 
GRiNDES  ^ijgpj  in  great  reverence  ;  and  as  it  is  well  ascertained 

f A«iv  tJ»a*  th«y  we  more  civilized  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
these  great  edifices  than  in  any  part  of  the  surround- 
ing country,  they  are  probably  a  remnant  of  the 
wanderers  who  built  them,  (as  is  supposed,)  about  the 

year  1100.  .  . 

It  is  not  necessary,  in  this  place,  to  give  an  opmion 
on  the  origin  of  the  American  population ;  but  it  may 
not  be  improper  to  mention  that  Acosta,  in  his  work 
on  the  Indias,  notices  the  immense  ruins  of  Tiahuanaco 
in  Peru,  which  have  to  this  day  remained  unexplored, 
and  may  afford  a  link  to  the  chain  of  reasoning  arising 
from  the  Aztee  stations. 

Of  the  third  known  camp  or  fort  of  these  people, 
we  have  better  materials  for  an  accurate  account,  as  it 
b  situated  in  a  country  more  open  to  the  Spaniards,  in 
the  province  of  Durango,  about  250  miles  north  from 
the  town  of  Chihuahua,  and  a  few  miles  to  the  south 
of  Fort  Yanos.  This  station  is  called  Casas  Grandes, 
and  is  in  30**  30'  N.  lat.  but  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Sierra  Madre,  and  in  a  direct  line  across  this  immense 
chain  from  the  Gila  to  Mexico. 

Amongst  other  vestiges  of  great  antiquity,  it  presents 
a  large  building  similar  to  that  already  noticed,  con- 
structed with  three  floors,  and  crowned  by  a  terrace  i 
the  lower  story  has  no  door,  and  the  upper  is  acces- 
sible only  by  a  ladder.  This  fort  has  been  surrounded 
by  a  wall  seven  feet  in  thickness,  in  which  stones  of 
an  enormous  magnitude  were  used.  The  beams  of 
pine  supporting  the  floors,  &c.  are  said  still  to  exist ; 
and  in  the  centre  of  all  is  a  keep  or  mound,  the  whole 
being  enveloped  and  secured  by  a  deep  broad  ditch. 
Earthen  pots  and  jars,  with  mirrors  of  the  ityli  stone, 
a  species  of  obsidian,  are  also  dug  up  in  the  vicinity. 

After  quitting  this  place,  the  Aztecs  crossed  the 
mountains  again,  and  rested  three  years  in  Culiacan ; 
they  then  moved  to  Tula,  the  Capital  of  the  Toltecans, 
where  they  remained  twenty  years,  and  in  1916,  as  it 
is  supposed,  came  to  Zumpango,  in  the  vale  of  Ana- 
hnac  or  Mexico.  From  the  Colorado  to  Mexico  they 
have  been  clearly  traced  3  and  if  they  originally  mi- 
grated, as  it  is  conjectured,  from  Asia,  perhaps  the 
spirit  of  modem  research  will  soon  unveil  their  stations 
northward  of  California. 

CASBIN  or  Caswsen,  a  City  of  Persia,  the  an- 
cient Anada,  It  is  situated  in  the  Province  of  Irak 
Agemi,  on  a  sandy  plain,  about  nine  miles  west  of  the 
most  elevated  branch  of  Mount  Taurus.  It  was  once 
a  large  and  flourishing  city,  and  now  covers  a  great 
extent  of  ground,  but  much  of  it  is  in  ruins.  These 
have  not  only  been  occasioned  by  the  civil  wars  that 
have  so  frequently  desolated  large  portions  of  the 
country,  but  many  of  the  buildings  were  thrown 
down  some  years  since  by  an  earthquake.  It  was  at 
one  time  about  six  miles  in  circumference,  and  con- 
tained 1^,000  houses ;  but  now  many  of  its  finest 
palaces  are  in  ruin»,  its  walls  are  destroyed,  and  it 
possesses  little  means  of  defence.  Nadir  Shah  built 
a  palace  at  Casbin,  contiguous  to  an  old  one  which 
belonged  to  Shah  Abbas  the  Great,  during  whose  im- 
mediate successors  it  became  the  Capital  of  Persia  3 
and  contained  many  noble  edifices  towards  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  The  wall  of  the  new  palace 
was  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circumference,  very 
thick  and  lofty,  and  entered  only  by  one  large  arch- 
way. Besides  the  various  houses  included  in  this  area, 
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there  were  four  squares  adorned  with  trees  and  foun-    CASBIN. 

tains;  but  great  inconvenience  is  experienced  from 

the  bad  quality  of  the  water.    Most  of  the  houses 

are  built  of  sun-baked  bricks,  cemented  with  lime. 

The  gardens  of  Casbin  are  supposed  to  produce  the 

finest  grapes  in  Persia.    The  manufactures  and  trade 

of  this  city  are  considerable.    The  carpets  are  much 

valued  3  and  its  sword-blades  are  also  in  high  repute. 

Casbin  trades  largely  with  Georgia,  Azerbijan,  Ghilan, 

and  the  Caspian  Sea.     A  great  variety  of  statements 

have  been  made  respecting  the  population  of  this  city. 

Beauchamp  puts  it  at  12,000 ;  Oliver,  between  20,000 

and  25,000  ;  General  Gaudaune  estimatesit  at  W,000. 

Casbin  is  about  240  miles  nearly  north-west  of  Ispahan, 

and  180  south-east  of  Tabris,  and  is  supposed  to  stand 

on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Ecbatana  $  and  is  in  lat.  36^ 

12'  N.  and  long.  49°  33'  E. 

CASCADE,  n.  Fr.  cascade ;  It.  cascaia,  from  the  Lat. 
eadere,  cdsum,  to  fall. 

A  fall,  8c,  of  water ;  a  waterfall. 

lliose  only,  vbo  have  endured  a  long  series  of  tliiret,  and  who 
can  readily  recal  the  desire  and  agitation  which  the  ideas  alone  of 
springs  and  brooks  have  at  that  time  raised  in  them,  can  judge  of 
the  emotion  with  which  we  eyed  a  large  cascade  of  the  most 
trans^tarent  water,  which  poured  itself  from  a  rock  near  a  hun- 
dred feet  high  into  the  sea,  at  a  small  distance  from  the  ship.  ^ 

Afuon,     FoyagCf  book  ii.  cb.  u 

And  streams,  as  if  created  for  his  use. 
Pursue  the  track  of  his  directing  wand, 
Sinuous  or  strait,  now  rapid  and  now  slow, 
Now  liiurmVing  soft,  now  roaring  in  cascade*^" 
Er'n  as  he  bids  \  Th'enrapturM  owner  smiles. 

Cowper,     The  Task,  book  ill. 

CASCALHO,  a  name  given  to  the  alluvial  soil  in 
which  the  diamonds  are  found  in  Brazil.  It  appears  to 
consist  of  sand  and  small  pebbles,  clay,  and  oxide  of 
iron,  and  is  frequently  considerably  indurated. 

CASCH AU,  sometimes  called  Cassavia,  an  old  strong 
town,  the  Capital  of  Upper  Hungary,  and  the  first  in 
rank  of  the  five  free  towns  in  that  Kingdom.  It  stands 
in  one  of  the  finest  counties  of  Hungary,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Hernah,  and  in  the  County  of  Aba-Ujvar.  It 
contains  a  Royal  academy,  a  gymnasium,  a  grammar- 
school,  and  extensive  manufacture  of  pottery,  with 
about  8650  inhabitants.  The  Circle  of  the  same  name 
is  chiefly  distinguished  for  its  salt  mines,  and  is  inha- 
bited by  Hungarians,  Bohemians,  Sclavonians,  and  a 
few  Rascians.  Caschau  is  about  100  miles  south  of 
Cracow,  and  nearly  the  same  distance  north-east  of 
Buda.     Lat.  49**  4&  N.  long.  20°  40'  E. 

CASCO  BAY,  a  bay  in  the  District  of  Maine,  in  the 
United  States  of  North  America,  situated  between 
Cape  Elizabeth  on  the  one  side,  and  Cape  Small  Point 
on  the  other.  Within  these  points,  which  are  about 
twenty  miles  asunder,  there  are  nearly  300  small 
islands,  most  of  which  are  cultivated,  and  are  more 
productive  than  the  opposite  coast.  Portland  harbour 
is  also  on  the  west  side  of  this  bay. 

CASE,  t;.  '^     Fr.  cedsse ;  It.  capsa ;  Sp.  caxa  ; 

Cask,  n.  /Dutch,  kasse,  kast ;  Lat.  capsa;  a 

Ca^se-knifb,        y^  capiendo,  says  Vossius ;    yet  he 
Ca'sb-shot,         I  prefers  the  Gr.  Kdfiyjta,  which  in 
Caseha'rdbn,  v.   7  Lenhep  s  opinion  is  pro  xa^, 
from  Khfto),  the  future  of  Katrrof,  cavUate  complector, 
capio,  to  take,  to  hold.     (See  Capsule.) 

That  which  takes,  receives,  holds,  or  contains,  whe- 
ther arrows,  (as  in  Chaucer  and  G.  Douglas,)  knives 
books,  watches  or  any  thing  else.  And  thus,  the  skm. 
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CASE.  To  case  U  used,  in  Shakspeare,  fiwn— 1«  uneoie,  to 
strip  off  the  case.  ''  We*U  make  you  some  sport  with 
the  fox,  ere  we  cage  him.'*  AU's  fVeU  that  Ends  WeU, 
act  iii.  sc.  6. 

And  witk  that  word,  the  armea  in  the  ctUf 
Of  the  goddesse  clatteren  fast  and  ring. 

Chaucer,     The  Kmghtet  Tatt,  r.  2360. 

Howe,  say  me  zoungkeris,  saw  ze  walkand  here, 
Be  anenture,  ony  of  my  sistiris  dere, 
The  cai8  of  arrows  canchit  hy  her  syde 
And  dad  into  the  spottit  linkis  byde. 

DougUu,     Eneadoaf  book  L  fol.23. 

And  now  my  tongue*s  vait  is  to  me  no  more. 
Than  an  vnstringed  vyall,  or  a  harpe. 
Or  like  a  cunning  instrument  cas*d  vp 
Or  being  open,  put  into  his  hands 
*  That  kuowes  no  touch  to  tune  the  harmony. 

Shahspeare,    Richard  IL  fol.  26. 

Nin«  great  pieces  of  ordnance,  mounted  near  the  west  gate 
thundered  forth  a  continu«U  storm,  not  of  single  bullets,  but  of 
chain-shot  and  casc'shot,       Camden.    EUxabet\  ^nno,  1601. 

For  generally  as  with  rich  furred  conies,  their  cases  are  farre 
better  than  their  bodies,  and  like  the  bark  of  a  cinnamon  tree, 
which  is  dearer  then  the  whole  bulk,  their  outward  accoutre* 
aenti  are  far  more  pretious  than  their  inward  endowments. 

Burton.    Anatomy  of  Melanchoty^  fol.  474. 

Adding,  that  in  sereral  places  the  Portuguese  kept  their  great 
guns  eustd  over,  that  the  dew  might  not  ftJl  upon  them,  and  by 
its  corrosiveness  to  rust  them,  as  to  be  apt,  after  a  while,  to 
break  in  the  discharge. 

Boyle.     The  General  Hittory  of  Air ^  Tit,  11. 

But  if  an  hundred  watches  were  to  be  made  by  an  hundred  men, 
the  casts  may  be  assigned  to  one,  the  diab  to  another,  the  wheels 
to  another,  the  springs  to  another.  Spectator,  No.  232. 

The  poet«  being  resolved  to  save  his  heroine's  honour,  has  so 
ordered  it,  that  the  king  always  acts  with  a  grtatcase-hni/e  stuck 
in  his  girdle,  which  the  lady  snatches  from  him  in  the  struggle, 
and  so  defends  herself.  Addison,     On  Italy,     Vemee. 


)« ty^uag  to  lUmA^oun  YmI  ha  3nlaiM'irat, 
^at  hem  hadde  yde  schame,  heo  were  glad  of  (at  eas, 

R,  Gloucester f  p 


CASE. 


Like  a  dart. 


Lanch'd  from  the  sinews  of  a  Parthian's  arm. 
Without  reply  th*  inspired  Carystian  flew, 
Cas'd  as  he  was  in  steel. 

Glover,     The  Athenaid,  book  ziii. 

^  Adieu,  old  fellow,  and  let  me  give  thee  this  advice  at  parting; 
e'en  get  thyself  case-harden' ds  for  though  the  very  best  steel 
may  snap,  yet  old  iron,  you  know,  will  rust. 

Ottardian,  No.  95. 

Casb-babdinino  18  a  process  by  which  iron  is  super- 
ficially  eonverted  into  steel,  in  such  articles  as  require 
the  toughness  of  the  former  conjointly  with  the  hard* 
ness  of  the  latter  substance.  The  articles  intended  for 
case-hardening  are  first  manufactured  in  iron,  and  are 
then  placed  in  an  iron  box  with  vegetable  or  animal 
coals  in  powder,  to  undergo  cementation.  Immersioa 
of  the  heated  pieces  into  water  hardens  the  surface, 
which  is  afterwards  polished.  Coarse  files  and  gun- 
barrels  are  among  the  articles  most  commonly  case^ 
hardened.  Ure>  DictUmary  of  Chemisiry )  Moxon'a 
Mecfumk  Exercises,  56. 

Case,  n.         -\      Lat.  cado,  casum,  to  £all  j  Fr.  cas} 

Ca'sual,  adj.  f  It.  and  Sp.  ciwo. 

Ca^sitalty,     r    As  it  fell  out,  as  it  turned  out,  as  it 

Ca.8uai.lt.  )  happened,  as  it  came  to  pass/— «re 
equivalent  expressions. 

The  state  or  condition,  m  which  any  thing  may 
happen  to  be ;  the  sUte  or  condition  of  circumstances, 
actual  or  possible. 

Casual,  i.  e.  accidental  or  inoideDtal  j  unconnected 
with,  inde|)endent  o^  plan,  purpose,  or  design  >  not 
foreseen,  premeditated  or  predetermined. 


And  vpon  case  bcfd,  that  throogh  »  rout 

His  eye  perced,  and  so  depe  it  went 

HI  on  Creseide  it  smote,  and  there  it  stent. 

Chancer.    Treiius,  book  i.  Ibl.  153; 

Rhetens  stert  in  betuix,  and  caucht  the  dynt^ 
As  he  one  cace  was  fleand  feirs  as  flynt 
From  thi  handis. 

Douglas.    Eneadot,  hocfe  X.  IdL  330, 

But  O  most  miserable  case,  that  when  the  lighte  of  God  doth 
shine  vnto  va  in  thesie  daies  so  bright  as  it  did  neuer  shine  in  the 
remembrance  of  men,  yet  so  litle  zeale  fauor  and  lone  shoald  be 
founde.  Caluine.    Fouro  Godlye  Sermons,  wemu  2. 

I  put  case  the  sea  had  promised  the,  to  be  alway  in  suertie  of 
hir,  and  the  skie  deere  wether,  the  sommer  snowes,  and  tho 
wynter  flowers.  Golden  Booh^  Aa.  5.  & 

Thinke  eke  thyselfe  to  sauen  art  thou  hold  i 
Such  fire  by  processe,  shall  of  kind  cold. 
For  sens  it  is  but  casuell  pleasaunce 
Some  case  shal  put  it  out  of  remembraunct. 

Chatteer.'  The  Fmsrth  Booke  ^  TroUna* 

*     But  or  that  he  had  half  his  eonrs  ysalled. 
No  I  not  why,  ne  what  mischanoe  it  saled, 
But  easuelly  the  shippes  bottom  rante. 

Jd.    The  Nosme  Preestes  Tale,  T.  1607. 

Not  for  that  I  meane 
Such  a  casualty  should  be  seen* 
Or  suche  channcc  should  lal 
Unto  our  cardinal. 

Skelton,     Why  come  ye  not  to  Court, 

Also  aga  runneth  on  a  pace  which  may  every  day  worse  tluHft 
other  suffer  displeasure,  and  is  more  feeble  to  sustaine  the  com' 
allies  chauncing. 

Vives,    Instruction  to  Christian  Women,  book  ii.  ch.  zil« 

But  when  weVe  past  the  peril  of  the  way, 
Arriv'd  at  home,  and  laid  that  case  ai^e. 
The  naked  light  bow  clearly  doth  it  ray. 
And  spread  its  joyful  beams,  as  bright  as  summer's  day, 
Henry  More.     On  the  Pre-exiitency  of  Souls. 

Such  delight  take  they  in  skirmishes  and  warres,  that  he  i« 
deemed  among  all  other  right  happie,  who  spendeth  his  life  in 
battaile  :  for  such  as  depart  otherwise  by  casual  or  natorall  death 
they  rayle  at  and  revile,  ns  bsse  persons  and  meere  cowards. 

ffolland.    Ammianus,  fol.  233. 

The  law  of  God,  and  alter  it  our  own  laws,  and  in  effect  the 
law  of  all  nations,  have  made  difference  between  slaughter  casual 
and  furious.        Ralegh.    History  of  the  World,  book  it  ch.  iv. 

Hie  cause  why  the  children  of  Israel  tooke  vnto  one  man  many 
wiues,  might  be,  least  the  casualties  of  warre  should  in  any  way 
hinder  the  promise  of  God  concerning  their  multitude  from  taking 
effieet  ia  them,       Hoohet,  BcclesiasHcad  PoUtie.  Prrfaoe,  B.  & 


But  like  the  martlet 


Builds  in  the  weather  on  the  outward  waU, 
Buen  ia  the  force  and  rode  of  casualtie. 

Shahspeare.    Merchant  of  Venice,  fol*  172, 

WUmot  about  the  time  of  hb  escape,  had  by  foree 
Mnckron,  his  prioeipall  seat,  as  it  was  casually  on  fire. 

Camden,     SJipuMh,  Anno,  160L 

Bfe  that  is  versed  in  making  reflections  upon  what  occurs  10 
him;  he  that,  (consequently,)  haa  the  works  of  nature,  and  th* 
actions  of  men,  and  almost  every  casualty  that  falls  under  hi» 
notice,  to  set  his  thoughts  on  work,  shall  scarce  want  themes  to 
employ  fhem  on.     Boyle,  Occasional  Meditations,  sec.  i.  ch.  11, 

Had  Dmocrates  really  carved  Mount  A^hos  into  a  statue  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  had  the  memory  of  the  fact  been  obli- 
terated by  some  accident;  who  could  afterwards  have  proved  it 
impossible,  but  that  it  might  casually  have  been  formed  so. 

Bmtky.    Sermon^, 
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Vet  on  hil  w&y,  (no  tfign  of  gritce 
For  folks  in  fear  are  apt  to  prayv) 

To  Pheebus  be  preferr*d  his  case 
And  beg*d  his  aid  that  dreadful  day. 

Gray.     A  Long  Story, 

CASEARIA,  iu  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  Decari' 
iHa,  order  Monogynia,  Qeneric  character  :  calyx  five- 
leaved ;  corolla  none  ',  nectary  four  or  five  leaved^ 
alternating  with  the  stamens  ;  berry  three-valved  5 
one-celled  -,  seeds  lodged  in  a  pulp. 

Twelve  species,  natives  of  both  Indies. 

CAS£MAT£»  Fr.  casemate ;  Sp.  casamata;  It.  casa* 
matta,  of  uncertain  etymology.  See  Menage. 

Cotgrave  calls  it,  a  loop,  or  loophole  in  a  fortified 
miL    And  Skinner  is  to  the  same  purport. 

— ^— — — ^—  Secure  your  casemates. 
Here  Master  Pick]ocke>  air,  your  man  o'  law. 
And  leam*d  atturney,  has  sent  you  a  bag  of  munition. 
Ben  Jonson.     Staple  of  News,  act  i.  8C.  3. 

CASEMENT,  from  the  It.  casamenta,  a  building,  a 
small  house,  with  a  slight  deviation  from  the  meaning. 
Skinner.  Junius  says,  it  is  also  used  for  the  Dutch, 
husune,  jugamentum  fenestra  vel  ostii;  Fr.  chassis  de 
fenestre ;  and  Menage  derives  chassis  from  capsa.  '  And 
thus  we  are  brought  round  to  the  English  case,  itself 
from  et^a.     See  Case. 


And  i^hen  you  hear  the  drum 


.  And  the  vile  clamour  of  the  wry-neckt  fife. 
Clamber  you  not  up  to  the  casements  then. 
Nor  thrust  your  head  into  the  publtqne  streete^ 
To  gaze  on  Christian  fooles  with  vamisht  faces. 

ShaJkspeare.    Merchant  of  Venice,  fol.  170, 

Bel.    Who  can  he  Bad?  out  with  these tragick lights. 
And  let  the  day  possess  her  natural  howres : 
Teare  down  these  blacks,  cast  ope  the  casements  wide. 
That  we  may  jocondly  behold  the  sun. 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,     Queen  of  Corinth,  act  iii.  Be.  9. 

For  by  these  casements  enter  in  adulterous  thoughts  in  the 
Biad  as  they  did  in  Darid*s  ;  and  likewise  impure  thoughts  oon- 
teived  In  the  heart  may  discover  themselves  by  the  motions  of  the 
Cjfe.  Buy,     On  the  Creation,  part  iL 

Tet  when  the  new  light  whiefa  we  beg  for,  shines  in  upon  us, 
tiiere  be  who  envy  and  oppose,  if  it  oome  not  first  in  at  their 
easements,  Milton,     Uf  Unlicensed  Printing. 

CAS£OUS>  Lat  easeus,  a  cheese ;  cheesy* 

Dee.  24.  This  evening  1  perceived  that  the  caseous  part  ins 
severed  from  the  butyrous,  in  the  closed  receivers  as  well  as  in 
the  milk,  which,  at  the  same  time,  I  had  left  exposed  to  the  air. 
Boyle,     Physico'  mechanical  Experiments,  part  ii. 

CASERNS,  casernes,  Fr.  properly  lodgings  for  sol- 
diers in  garrison,  usually  built  along  the  ramparts  *, 
but  in  general  acceptation  used  indiscriminately  with 
harracks, 

CASERTA,  or  Caserta  Nova,  a  town  of  Naples, 
situate  about  thirteen  miles  north-east  of  that  Capital, 
in  the  Terra  di  Lavoro.  It  is  a  Bishop's  See,  and  was 
formerly  the  chief  place  in  the  Principality,  There  is 
also  a  IMstrict  of  the  same  name,  the  population  of 
which  is  about  15^000,  but  not  more  than  a  third  of 
the  number  live  in  the  town,  which  is  most  noted  for 
the  magnificent  palace  btiilt  by  the  King  of  Naples, 
(afterwards  Charles  III.  of  Spain,)  in  175^.  The  lati- 
tude of  Caserta  is  41"^  8^  N.  and  its  longitude  14'' 

ac/E. 


CASH,  V. 
Caah,  n. 


Fr.  casse,  caissc;  It.  cassa.  Hence 
Fr.  caissier,  qttaissier  $   It.  cassiere, 
Ca'shibr,  n.      With  us  cashier ;  q.  d.  capsafius;  i.  e. 
Ca'sh'-book,      I  qni  eapsam  custodit.    All  from  the 
Ca'sh-kebpeb.  J  Lat.  capsa.     Skinner  and  Menage. 
(See  Case.) 


Ft.  easse,  Cot^ave  says,  is  ''  a  box,  case,  or  chest ; 
also  a  merchant  s  cash  or  counter."  And  Sherwood 
explains  cashier,  "  Qui  garde  la  casse  de  Vargent  d'un 
mercftand.**  And  see  the  example  from  Sir  William 
Temple. 

Cash  is  now  transferred  by  usage  from  the  case,  which 
holds  the  silver  or  gold,  to  the  silver  or  gold  itself. 

Giue  mee  thy  hand. 
Nym.   I  shall  haue  my  nohle  ? 
PiST.   In  cash,  most  iustly  payd. 

Shakspeare,    Henry  V,  fol.  74. 

Or  as  a  thief  bent  to  unhoord  the  cash 
Of  some  rich  burgher,  whose  substantial  dnres, 
Cross-barr'd  and  bolted  fast  fear  no  assault, 
In  at  the  window  climes  or  o're  the  tiles. 

Milton,     Paradise  Lost,  book  iv.l.  188. 

Go  take  other  men,  though  they  be  able  to  count  and  cast  up 
these  riches,  yet  they  are  but  as  cash-keepers  for  merchants  that 
tell  over  other  mens  moneys ;  but  for  the  heir,  the  possessor  him- 
self, for  him  to  tell  over  all  this,  is  all  the  while  to  study  hiaowa 
riches,  and  so  his  heart  is  comforted  according  to  the  value  that 
is  in  them. 

Goodwin,     The  Glory  of  the  Gospel,  vol.  r.  ch.  iv.  p.  38. 

So  as  this  bank  is  properly  a  general  cash,  where  every  man 
lodges  his  mony,  because  he  esteems  it  safer,  and  easier  paid  la 
aad  out,  than  if  it  were  in  his  coffers  at  home. 

Sir  Wm,  Temple,     On  the  United  Provinces,  ch.  ii. 

At  the  new  Exchange  they  are  eloquent  for  want  of  cash,  but  in 
the  city  they  ought  with  cash  to  supply  their  want  of  eloquence. 

Spectator,  No.  156. 

I  say  this  in  answer  to  what  Sir  Roger  is  pleased  to  say,  that 
little  that  is  truly  noble  can  be  expected  from  one  who  is  ever 
pouring  on  his  cash-booh  or  balancing  his  accompts. 

Id.   No.  174. 

Cash,  or      "^      From  the  Lat.  cassas ;  (from  carm 

Ca'sbier,  v.  >is    caritum,     whence,     (as    Priscian 

Ca'ssate.      J  teaches,  lib.  xi.)  cassum,  in  the  same 

tnanner  as  from  defetiscor  instead  of  defetiscitus,  we 

have  defessus.  Vossius.)    From  the  Lat.  cassus,  which 

signifies — vain,  useless,  good  for  nothing,  says  Casse- 

neuve,  has  been  formed  the  barbarous  Latin  verb, 

casso,  cassare ,-  and  thence  the  Fr.  casser,  "  to  cass,  to 

vcasseer,  discharge,  turn  out  of  service.'*  It  was  written 

cash,  as  in  Golding  ;  casseer,  as  in  Warner. 

To  annul  or  annihilate  ;  to  render  useless  or  unser- 
viceable ;  to  dismiss  or  discharge  from  service ;  to 
disband. 

Thre  and  twenty  thousand  talents  were  bestowed  here  abouts. 
Furthermore  he  cashed  the  old  souldiers  and  supplied  their  ronmes 
with  yong  beginners.  But  such  as  wer  reteined  stil,  grudging  at 
the  dismissing  of  the  old  souldiers,  required  to  be  cashed  th^- 
selues  also,  biddinge  him  pay  the  their  wages  and  not  to  tell  theA 
of  their  yeres,  for  seing  they  wer  chosen  into  warfare  together, 
.  they  thovf^t  it  but  right  and  duty  to  be  discharged  together. 

^rth,  Golding,     Justine,  fol.  63. 

The  ruffians  among  them^  and  soldiers  cashiered,  which  be  the 
chief  doers,  look  for  spoil :  so  that  it  seems  no  other  thing  but  a 
plague  and  a  fury  among  the  vilest  and  worst  sort  of  men. 

Strype,  Originals.  The  Duke  of  Somerset  to  Sir  Philip  Hoby, 

Moreoury  if  the  Tartars  draw  homeward,  our  men  must  not 
therefore  depart  and  cassier  their  bandes,  or  sepcrate  themselves 
asunder  :  because  tlicy  doe  this  vpon  policic,  namely  to  haue  our 
armie  diuided,  that  they  may  more  securely  inuade  and  waste  the 
coulitrey.  Hakluyt,     Voyage,  ^c.    The  Tartars. 

This  opinion  as  I  hinted  before,  supersedes  and  cassatei  tlie 
best  medium  wc  have  to  demonstrate  the  being  of  a  Deity,  leaving 
us  no  other  demonstrative  proof,  but  that  taken  from  the  hinate 
idea,  il«y.     On  the  Creatiogt,  y^rti* 

After  this  Richard,  the  election  of  three  archbls.  was  casMie  at 
Rome.  *^»»    MtsrtyrstM.393. 
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And  (for,  perhaps,  from  such  conaort 

The  brutes  cutseerd  will  be,) 
Three  Ucoded  biouds  of  natioos  three. 

Hath  giuen  vs  natures  three. 

jydruer,    Albion's  England,  book  iz. 


Cassio  hath  beaten  thee, 


And  thou  by  that  small  hurt  hath  auhier*d  Cassio. 

Shakspeare,     OtheUo,  (oU  322»  . 

Bar.  And  being  fap,  sir,  was,  (as  they  say,}  ciuheerd,  and  so 
conclusions  past  the  car-eires. 

Jd.    Merry  Wiues  of  mttdsor,  fol.  40. 

And  so  it  is  likewise  with  the  sinner  when  once  he  has  cast  off 
the  fear  of  God,  and  cashiered  the  sense  of  religion  out  of  his 
mind,  (which  is  the  best  security  of  mens  innocency,  and  the 
most  e^ctual  curb  to  keep  them  from  going  astray,]  he  presently 
flies  out  into  all  sorts  of  extravagancy  and  debauchery,  as  his 
temper  and  inclination  does  prompt  him. 

Sharp.    Sermons,  vol.  vi.  serm.  3. 

All  which  passages,  if  we  do  not  acknowledge  to  hare  been 
guided  to  their  respective  ends  and  effects,  by  the  conduct  of  a 
superior,  and  a  divine  hand,  we  do  by  the  same  assertion  casheer 
all  Providence,  strip  the  Almighty  of  his  noblest  prerogative,  and 
make  God  not  the  governor,  but  the  mf«r  spectator  of  the  world. 

South,    Sermons,  vol.  iii.  serm.  1 1. 

CASHAN,  or  Kashan^  a  city  of  Persia,  situate 
on  a  stony  plain  in  the  Province  of  Irak,  which 
owes  much  of  its  present  prosperity  to  its  manufac- 
turing industry.  It  is  about  three  miles  long,  and 
half  as  much  in  breadth,  and  contains  many  fine 
mosques,  bazars,  and  caravan-seraXs.  It  stands  on  the 
road  from  Ispahan  to  Teheran,  and  is  nearly  central 
between  the  two  cities.  The  King  has  a  palace  and 
fine  gardens  there  j  and  among  the  objects  which  ar- 
rest the  attention  of  travellers,  are  three  sepulchral 
monuments  erected  to  the  memory  of  three  of  the 
descendants  of  All.  Many  of  the  houses  of  this  city 
had  fallen  into  decay,  but  it  has  been  g^atly  revived 
within  a  few  years,  and  is  now  actively  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  beautiful  silks,  carpets,  and  cottons,  as 
well  as  a  variety  of  copper  articles.  The  flowered  silks 
of  this  place  are  classed  among  the  most  beautiful  of 
their  kind.  The  artists  of  Cashan  are  also  expert  in  the 
working  both  of  gold  and  silver.  Though  Cashan  is 
represented  to  be  in  a  flourishing  state,  like  many  other 
towns  of  the  same  country,  it  is  still  far  inferior  to  its 
former  extent  and  population,  which  at  one  period 
was  estimated  at  150,000,  but  now  it  does  not  exceed 
40,000.  Among  these  arc  Christians,  Jews,  and  Gen- 
toos,  as  well  as  Mohammedans.  The  heat  at  Cashan 
is  sometimes  very  great,  in  consequence  of  its  standing 
80  near  the  borders  of  the  Great  Salt  Desert,  and  the 
vicinity  is  greatly  infested  with  scorpions.  Cashan  is 
about  110  miles  north  of  Ispahan,  and  in  latitude  33^ 
54'  N.  and  longitude  51°  38'  E. 

CASHEF  or  Cashif,  (i.  c.  the  Opener,)  is  the  title 
of  an  officer  under  the  Mamltics  in  Egypt,  whose  duty 
consisted  in  superintending  the  canals,  taking  care  to 
prevent  them  from  being  choked  up,  and  causing 
the  fields  to  be  sown  as  soon  as  the  inundation  had 
subsided. 

The  whole  country  was  divided  into  districts,  each 
of  which  was  placed  under  the  direction  of  a  Cdshif, 
who  gave  orders  to  the  Sheikh -el-Beled,  (Controller 
of  the  Country,)  and  Sheikhs  of  the  different  villages, 
but  washimself  responsible  for  any  deficiency.  The 
districts,  or  Cishiflics,  were  as  follows  : 

1.  Usydt  or  Siytit.     9.  FayyOm  and  Behne^    3. 


Mentifiyah.    4.  Damanhtir.    5.  Mahallah  Gharfbdh.  CASHEF 
6.  IscanderCyeh,  (Alexandria.)  7.  Dimydt,  (Damietta.)  ^^--y^ 
The  C&shifs,  whenever  any  vacancy  occurred,  were 
appointed  by  the  Pdshk,  with  the  approbation  of  the 
N&sir;  Emw&l,  (Controller  of  the  Finances.) 

Kdit  B&lf,  the  last  Sultan  of  Egypt  but  one,  made 
them  Collectors-general  of  the  taxes  levied  in  their 
districts  ;  but  liable  to  imprisonment  and  coufiscatioa 
in  case  of  a  deficiency  in  the  revenue,  and  to  capital 
punishment,  if  convicted  of  neglect  or  connivance. 

Ten  medfns,  (or  p4rahs= sixpence  sterling,)  was  the 
fee  which  the  Clshif  was  allowed  to  le\7  on  each  vil* 
lage  he  visited  /  besides  which,  he  had  a  fixed  salary 
deducted  from  the  sums  he  received,  and  could  claim 
a  pecuniary  reward  from  the  P^hk  for  any  extraordi* 
nary  services. 

His  accounts  were  to  be  carefully  examined  by  the 
Ndsiri  Emw&l,  (Controller  of  the  Finances,)  and  Shehr 
Em£n£,  (Controller  of  the  City,)  who  were  to  surcharge 
htm  for  any  unnecessary  expenditure.  He  had  autho- 
rity to  lay  an  additional  impost  on  the  villages,  when- 
ever extraordinary  repairs  were  required  |  but  wad  to 
be  severely  punished  if  this  power  were  improperly 
exercised. 

The  defence  and  police  of  the  villages  was  also 
entrusted  to  him,  who  was  therefore  empowered  to 
call  upon  the  F4shk  for  a  body  of  troops,  whenever 
the  Arabs  threatened  his  district  with  an  attack.  The 
spoils  were  to  be  divided  among  the  captors,  the  pri- 
soners delivered  up  to  the  F^hk.  On  peasants  dis- 
turbing the  public  peace,  he  could,  with  the  assent  of 
the  K4df,  impose  fines  according  to  the  regulations 
established  in  Rdm-Qf,  (Romelia:)  if  condemned  for 
capital  offentes,  their  property  was  not  confiscated, 
but  inherited  by  their  heirs.  The  Cdshif  could  not  try 
a  culprit  twice  for  the  same  offence,  and  was  liable  to 
severe  punishment  if  convicted  of  doing  so.  The  F&shk 
was  bound  to  listen  to  every  complaint  on  this  ground, 
authenticated  by  the  K&di. 

The  C^hif  was  also  to  prohibit  the  peasants,  (fel- 
Idhs,)  from  carrying  lances. 

It  is  evident  that  the  C^hifs  had  no  jurisdiction  sheikhiL 
beyond  the  low-lands  liable  to  inundation  ;  and  this 
will  account  for  the  small  number  of  C&shiflics  -,  but 
the  remainder  of  Egypt  was  also  divided  into  districts, 
each  of  which  was  governed  by  a  Sheikh.  Those 
divisions  were 

1.  The  Upper  SMd,  (southern  Egypt.)  2.  Sharkfyah, 
(the  eastern  Delta.)  3.  Jizah.  4.  Mendfiyah.  5.  Bo- 
hah^,  (in  the  Delta.)  6.  Gharbfyah  and  Sementit. 
7.  Sharkiyah,  (other  parts  of  the  Delta.) 

The  duties  and  powers  of  these  Shdkhs  were  nearly 
the  same  as  those  of  the  C&shifs.  Their  accounts  were 
to  be  delivered  in  and  payments  made  monthly.  They 
were  prohibited  from  carrying  a  large  train  of  fol- 
lowers in  their  circuit  round  their  districts.  They  were 
to  seize  all  refractory  Arabs,  run-away  slaves,  and 
other  disturbers  of  the  public  peace,  and  deliver  them 
up  to  the  nearest  Cdshif.  More  dangerous  offenders 
were  to  be  sent  in  chains  to  the  P&shk.  If  themselves 
disobedient  or  otherwise  culpable,  they  were  to  be 
imprisoned  by  order  of  the  Pdshk  and  the  N&siii 
Emwdl,  and  the  case  laid  before  the  Porte.  The  ma- 
nagement of  the  district  was  to  be  committed,  during 
the  detention  of  the  Sheikh,  to  a  Beg  or  an  Agh^, 
named  by  the  F&shk,  and  assisted  by  a  collector  of  the 
taxes. 
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CASHEF.     The  F&shk  had  the  right  of  appointing',  displaoing, 
-     and  even  inflicting  capital  punishment  on  the  Sheikhs^ 
^*^^°^  (Sheikh-el-Arab,)  but  was  required  to  render  a  par- 
'  ticular  account  of  his  proceedings  at  the  close  of  every 
year. 

When  those  Sheikhs  who  farmed  the  public  revenue 
or  domains,  were  exact  in  their  payments,  they  were  to 
receive  a  robe  of  honour  from  the  F&shlt. 

The  Sheikhs  were  bound  to  deliver  in  a  statement 
of  their  account  with  the  Imperial  Treasury,  at  the 
dose  of  every  year. 

An  estimate  of  the  value  of  each  village  was  to  be 
made  by  the  Controllers  of  the  Finances  and  the  City, 
and  the  farms  were  to  be  let  according  to  it.  An  accu- 
rate register  was  to  be  kept  containing  the  old  and 
new  rates,  and  names  of  those  who  farmed  the  lands, 
&c 

The  superintendents  and  clerks  were  to  assist  the 
C&shifs  and  Sheikhs  in  promoting  the  cultivation  of 
their  districts. 

A  deed  countersigned  by  the  Fdshk  and  Controllers 
of  the  Finances  and  City,  was  to  be  drawn  up  for  each 
village  3  specifying  the  sums  claimable  by  the  Cishifs, 
Sheifkbs  and  farmers,  in  order  to  prevent  any  misunder- 
standing or  plea  for  extortion. 

Accounts  taken  by  the  peasants  who  accompanied 
the  collectors  *  were  to  be  allowed  as  a  justification^ 
in  case  of  an  arbitrary  surcharge. 

Such  is  the  outline  of  the  regulations  established  by 
Suleimdn  I.  in  a.  n.  9S9,  {a,  d.  1533,)  which  are,  no- 
minally at  least,  still  in  force  3  and  which  give  an  ade- 
quate notion  of  the  authority  and  duties  of  the  func- 
tionaries to  which  they  relate. 

See  Von  Hammer's  Osmanischen  Reichs  Staatsverfas^ 
9ung,  i.  101  ;  Soheili  Effendfs  History  of  Egypt  in 
Turkish,  Constantinople,  1142,  (a.  d.  1730.) 

CASUELL,  a  town  in  Ireland,  in  the  County  of 
Tipperary,  the  See  of  an  Archbishop.    It  stands  about 
three  miles  from  the  banks  of  the  river  Suir.     Few  of 
the  modem  buildings  of  Cashell  deserve  notice  except 
the  cathedral,  which  is  a  handsome  edifice  of  Grecian 
architecture.     There  is  also  a  good  market-house,  a 
Session's  house,  and  a  County  infirmary.   Cashell  also 
contains  an  endowed  School,  with  a  public  Library, 
containing  some  valuable  manuscripts.  It  was  a  place 
of  much  note  in  former  ages,   and  was  considered  as 
the  Capital  of  Munster  ;  and  its  ancient  state  is  still 
attested  by  several  fine  specimens  of  antiquity.  Among 
these  are  the  ruins  of  the  old  cathedral^  the  erection 
of  which  tradition  assigns  to  St.  Patrick.     It  was  a 
large  building,  situated  near  the  edge  of  a  remarkable 
perpendicular  rock.     Near  it  arc  the  vestiges  of  two 
buildings,   called  the    Hall  and  Chapel  of  Cormac 
M'Colenan,  which  are  supposed  to  have  been  erected 
in  the  year  901.   The  mausoleum  containing  Cormac's 
body  is  still  shown.     On  the  east  side  of  the  north 
transept  of  the  cathedral,  stands  one  of  those  buildings 
called  Round  Towers,  which  is  fifty-four  feet  in  circum- 
ference, and  built  of  hewn  stone  of  the  finest  work- 
manship.   The  roof  is  also  composed  of  stones^  which 
are  so  admirably  put  together,  that  the  surface  is  quite 
smooth.    The  coronation  stone  of  Scotland^  which  is 
now  in  Westminster  Abbey,  is  said  to  have  been  ori- 
ginally kept  in  the  cathedral  of  Cashell.    There  is 
hut  little  trade  carried  on  here  3   the  population,  in 
18^1,  was  nearly  6000.     The  city  sends  one  Member 
to  the  Imperial  Fku-liament^  and  is  about  thirty  miles 


CASHB- 
NAH. 


from  Waterford,  and  seventy-six  from  Dublin.    Lati-  CASHEU 
tude  52°  31'  N.  and  longitude  7^  SO'  W. 

CASHENAH,  called  Cabina  by  some  of  the  Negra 
tribes^  who  cannot  pronounce  the  s/i,  but  Cach'hn&h 
with  strong  aspirations,  by  a  native  of  Gtiber  one  of 
its  Provinces,  is  a  considerable  State  lying  between 
Ha(isk  and  Burnd,  still  very  imperfectly  known,  as  all 
our  information  respecting  it  is  derived  from  the 
scanty  accounts  given  by  Leo  Africanus,  (ii.  6S2  )  and 
the  vague  reports  of  African  traders.   It  is  situated  on 
the  Niger,  and  probably  between  the  tenth  and  fif- 
teenth parallels  of  northern  latitude,  and  5^  and  10^  of 
longitude  east  of  Greenwich.  In  the  time  of  Leo  it  had 
ceased  to  be  an  independent  State,  having  been  con- 
quered by  Iskia,  King  of  Tombucttl  j    and  it  again 
experienced  the  same  fate  a  few  years  ago,  when  in- 
vaded and  subdued  by  the  Fell&tahs  or  Fdlahs^  in  180^ 
or  1806.  It  formed  the  eastern  part  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Hadslt,  when  visited  by  H&jC  Abd  Beer,  a  Fdloh  pU- 
grim  from  Fidta-Toro,  probably  about  ten  years  after- 
wards.  (Malte  Brun,  Annates  des  Voyages,  viii.  198.) 
Its  boundaries  and  extent  are  of  course  little  known  ; 
that  it  has  Hadsk  on  the  west,  the  desert  inhabited  by 
the  Taghdmah  Taw&rik,  and  Agh&des  on  the  northj 
Da4rk  and  C&nem  on  the  east,  and  is  separated  by  the 
Niger  from  M^  (M&lf  of  Ibn  Batiitah)  on  the  south, 
seems  to  be  all  that  is  tolerably  well  ascertained.     It 
ii  represented  by  the  modem  accounts^  as  well  as  those 
of  Leo,  as  a  hUly  but  fertile  country,  abundantly  pro- 
ducing various  grains,  such  as  barley  and  millet,  the 
durrah  anddilj^unu  of  the  Negroes;  called  d/iurraA  and 
dochnah  by   the  Arabs,  (Sorghum  vulgare  and  saccha^ 
ratum,)  and  largely  cultivated  in  Nubia  and  Arabia, 
(Niebuhr's  Flora  Arahka,  and  Delille's  Flora  ^gyp^ 
tiaea.)     Woodlands  and  pastures  are  also  abundant, 
and  the  whole  appears  like  a  paradise  to  the  traveller 
who  has  just  crossed  the  dreary  wastes  and  burning 
sands  of  the  Sahrk.  With  respect  to  climate,  soil,  and 
productions,  it  is  said  to  di£fer  little  from  Burnu  -,  but 
its  periodical  rains  are  less  violent;    it  exclusively 
produces  bisfmah,  (a  species  of  grain  ;)  and  its  woods 
abound  in  monkies  and  parrots.     It  is  also  said  to  be 
the  last  country  to  the  west,  in  the  tropical  regions 
of  North  Africa,  in  which  camels  are  bred.  The  Cash- 
n&w(s,  or  people  of  Cashendh,  are  represented  as  the 
carriers  of  central  Africa,  and  agents  for  the  salt-trade 
of  Bumti  to  all  the  neighbouring  States ;  but  this  is 
not  correct,  unless  Agh&des  be  considered  as  a  Pro- 
vince of  Cashen&h.  The  senna  produced  in  the  territory 
of  that  town,  is  peculiarly  excellent,  and  is  a  leading 
article  of  commerce  between  Cashen4h  and  Tripoli.  It 
used  to  sell  for  fourteen  mahbiibs,  (seguins,  eqiuil  to 
four  guineas,)  per  hundred  weight,  nearly  one-third 
more  than  that  brought  from  Tibestf.    The  civet  cat 
is  found  in  the  woods,  and  its  perfume  is  another  of 
the  exports   from  Cashenih.    Among  the  favourite 
imports,  the  Qurd  or  Word  nut,  is  one  which  deserves 
notice.     It  is  the  fruit  of  the  Sterculia  acuminata, 
(Palisot  de  Beauvois,  Flore  d^Oware  et  de  B4nin,  i.  41^ 
tab.  84,)  called  Bust  by  the  Ashanties,  and   Cota, 
(Culu  ?)  on  the  western  coast,  a  luxury  of  which  all 
the  Negroes  seem  passionately  fond.  Cannes,  {Cypr^M 
Moneia,)  called  wedd  by  the  Arabs,  and  eardi  by  the 
Negroes,  are  the  common  currency  j  and  S600  were 
valued  at  a  mithkfil  of  Fezz&n,  or  ten  shillings  ster^ 
ling.    The  language  of  Cashen6h  is  used  through  a 
considerable  extent  of  country.    Some  short  vocabu* 
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CaSHK-  ItKi'ics  of  it  may  be  found  in  CapUin  Lyon'«  Trait)el$  m 
NAH.      Africa,  and  the  Annals  of  Oriental  LUeralure,  p.  549. 
The  numerals  are  as  follow : 


Goober. 


Nayk  or  Dayi 

Etc 

1 

B&col                           7 

Biu 

^ 

T&eoa                          6 

Ukku 

3 

Tarra                           9 

Huddu 

4 

Goma                        10 

Biet 

5 

Goma  sha  dayk         li 

Shidda 

6 

Goma  sha  biti           12^  &c. 

Tali 

100 

Dabbd          1000. 

CASE 
MIR. 


These  were  received  from  a  native  of  Gruber;  and 
on  comparing  them  with  those  given  in  the  Proceedr 
i^9  ^S  the  African  Association,  (i.  250,)  they  appear 
to  indicate  a  slight  difference  of  dialect  between  the 
language  of  the  Capital  and  its  Provinces. 

Of  the  Provinces  the  northernmost  is  Agh^des,  per- 
haps the  Audaghestof  Idrisi.  It  is  separated  on  the  north 
by  Mount  Megzem  from  Azben,  and  its  principal  town, 
situate  on  a  plain,  is  said  to  be  walled,  and  larger  than 
Marzuk.  A  considerable  trade  in  cattle  is  carried  on 
by  the  Taw&riks;  in  salt  with  Burn6,  Fashi,  and 
Biluiah.  This  is,  by  the  other  inhabitants,  exchanged 
for  clothes  manufactured  in  Cashen&h,  Guber,  and 
2enfer4nah.  The  northern  part  of  the  country  abounds 
in  d6m  palms  and  talk  trees,  (Cuciofera  Tkebaica, 
and  Acacia  gummifera,  &c.)  for  nearly  100  miles  to  the 
south.  It  is  very  thickly  wooded,  but  apparently  not 
well  provided  with  water.  The  town  of  Agh4des« 
probably  somewhere  near  16°  N.  lat.  and  8°  30^  £. 
long.,  "  was  built,'*  says  Leo,  (650,)  "  by  some  of 
the  latter  Kings  on  the  borders  of  Libya,'*  (the  desert 
Sl-Sahnk,)  "  and  next  to  Gualata,'*  (Walitah,  pro- 
nounced fVaUi  by  the  Moors,)  is  the  nearest  to  the 
land  of  the  whites  of  all  the  Negro  towns.  It  was 
walled  rounfl,  had  good  houses  like  those  in  Barbary^ 
atul  most  of  its  inhabitants  were  foreign  merchants. 
The  natives  were  employed  as  mechanics  and  sokliers^ 
but  the  King,  who  was  of  Libyan  (i.  e.  Berber)  origin, 
had  many  Berbers  in  his  army.  He  was  olten  dis- 
place<l  by  his  troops,  and  some  other  member  of  his 
fiimily  placed  on  the  throne  in  his  stead.  In  the  sou- 
thern part  of  the  kingdom,  the  inhabitants  were  all 
herdsmen,  living  much  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
B£rhw&nas,  (Booshuanas,)  in.  South  Africa,  do  at 
present ;  but  they  were  nomades,  which  the  latter  are 
not.  Aghddes  was  then  tributary  to  Tombuctil.  It 
was  governed  by  an  independant  Sheikh,  named 
Y<J8uf,  1818. 

Guber  or  Gdber,  another  State,  now  forming  a  Pro- 
vince of  Ca8hen4h,  was  500  or  600  miles  to  the  south- 
east of  Tombuctil,  according  to  I^o,  (648,)  and  sepa- 
rated by  a  desert  on  its  western  frontier  from  Gago. 
It  consisted  of  a  large  and  fertile  valley,  between  very 
high  mountains,  abounding  in  pasturage, and  producing 
much  rice  and  other  kinds  of  grain.  .The  low-lands 
were  annually  overflowed  by  the  Niger,  which  traversed 
the  country,  and  doubtless  formed  its  southern  boun- 
dary. It  was  subdued  by  Iskia,  King  of  Tombuctil, 
who  together  with  his  Vice-roy,  oppressed  the  inhabi- 
tants in  the  true  style  of  an  African  despot ;  and  their 
numbers  had  already  been  reduced  one-hall',  in  the 
time  of  Leo.  Guber  is  at  present,  as  well  as  Cas- 
hen&h,  in  the  possession  of  the  Felldtahs,  (Lyon,  141,) 
who  seem  to  have  wrested  them  both  from  the  King 
of  Barn4.  These  countries  are  on  the  eastern  confines 
of  the  region  called  Afn^  by  the  Negroes,  and  Sudan, 


(Negro-land)  by  the  Arabs  j  names  which  seem  nearly  CASH 
synonymous  with  Hausk ;  but  Agh4des  is  not  considered  NAH 
as  belonging  to  Suddn,  though  it  does  not  distinctly 
appear  to  be  separated  from  it  by  hills  or  deserts, 
(Lyon,  131.)  Saccatti,  which  appears  to  belong  to 
G4ber,  was,  a  few  years  ago,  (1819,)  the  residence  of 
Bello,  son  of  Hatman  Danfodio,  the  Felldtah  chief, 
and  Sovereign  of  the  country.  The  inhabitants  manu- 
facture ear-rings  from  gold  found  in  their  country, 
according  to  the  account  of  Abdallah,  a  native  of 
Guber,  but  more  probably  procured  from  their  neigh- 
bours. Among  the  rivers  and  lakes  in  Guber,  men- 
tioned by  the  same  Negro,  was  the  Tabki-ng-cbetawk» 
a  large  lake  in  a  flat  woody  country,  where  a  black  dog, 
an  ox,  and  fowl,  are  annually  sacrificed.  Gulbi-m-ma- 
readi,  the  river  of  Mareadl,  he  represented  as  a  large 
stream  flowing  from  the  west,  between  Cachen^  and 
Cano,  at  a  distance  from  the  town  of  Gtiber ;  he  under- 
stood that  it  joined  the  Gulbi-ng-Cabi,  which  dis- 
charges  itself  into  the  Gulbi*ng-Kwdra,  (probably 
the  tiuoUa  or  Quorra  of  Mr.  Bowdich.)  The  latter 
he  spoke  of  as  the  Great  River  flowing  from  the  west 
to  east,  joining  the  Egyptian  Nile,  and  distant,  he 
believed,  twenty  days  journey  to  the  south  of  G<iber. 
Of  Luffe,  (Noufi  of  Nyffe,)  also,  at  three  months  dis- 
tance, he  had  heard  much,  and  told  some  ridiculous 
stories  of  the  Beibeis,  a  race  of  Christians  inhabit! ng- 
its  borders.  They  are  Christians  and  {>eculiarly  selected 
as  Eunuchs  for  the  Harems  in  Tunis.  The  Luffg  is 
crossed  in  boats  to  Gongzhah,  (the  Gonja  of  Sherif 
Imhammed,)  employed,  it  seems,  principally  in  the 
gor5  trade  ;  that  nut,  being  in  great  request,  {Annals 
of  Orient.  Lit.  536.)  On  each  side  of  the  lake,  the 
town  of  Guber  was  mentioned  to  Captain  Lyon,  (141,) 
as  walled  and  regularly  built  in  streets,  and  placed  in 
a  very  fine  country.  It  is  five  or  six  days  west  by 
south  of  Cashenah,  and  probably  somewhere  near  lat. 
13°  15'  N.,  and  long.  4°  S&  E. 

Cashen&h,  the  Capital  of  the  State  bearing  the  same  c^jjjgjy 
name,  is  situated  somewhere  near  13°  K/  N.  and  5°  50^^ 
£.  long.,  if  the  distances  and  bearings  given  to  Cap- 
tain Lyon  are  correct.  It  was  said  to  be  only  five  days 
journey  to  the  north  of  the  Great  River,  (the  Niger.) 
It  is  walled,  has  seven  gates,  and  is  two  miles  across, 
according  to  ii&ji  K^im,  who  had  sold  cloths  and 
horses  to  Calinghiwah,  the  King  -,  and  who  also  added, 
that  many  of  the  inhabitants  are  Christians,  and  wea&r 
large  wooden  crosses  hanging  from  their  necks. 
(Walckenaer,  Reclierches,  451.) 

Johan.  Leo.  Africani  Africa,  Lugd.  Bat.  163S  j  Pro- 
ceedings  of  the  African  Association;  Captain  Lyon*s 
Travels;  Annals  of  Oriental  Literature;  Ritter's  Erd- 
kunde,  494 ;  Hornemann*s  Travels ;  Quarterly  Review, 
1822. 

CASHMIR,  (CASMiRAin  Sanscrit,)  a  valley  of  con- 
siderable extent,  and  of  an  oval  form,  lying  between 
the  thirty-fourth  and  thirty-sixth  parallels  of  northern 
latitude,  and  seventy-fifth  and  seventy-seventh  degrees 
of  eastern  longitude,  is  enclosed  by  a  belt  of  lofty 
mountains,  which  separate  it  from  Little  Tibet  on  the 
north  and  east ;  Kishtiw&r  and  Prdnck  on  the  south  | 
and  the  Derds  and  Bamb&s  on  the  east.  It  is  nearly  a 
perfect  ellipse,  of  which  the  greater  diameter,  from 
east  to  west,  measures  about  sixty  geographical  miles ; 
the  smaller,  from  north  to  south,  about  forty.  It  it 
traversed  in  its  greatest  breadth  by  the  J^am,  (called 
J'hcdlam  by  some  authors,  find  Vitast^  in  Sanscrit ; 
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Cisn-  i)it  HydasfMs  of  the  Greeks,)  also  caltod  B'hat  \  the 
^^  weeterntnost  of  th«  five  streams  of  th«  Pmj*db.  TbU 
river,  passing  through  a  defile  in  the  western  moan- 
tains,  receires  the  Kishn-ganjk,  (Crishna-gMis^,)  near 
Mozaffier-4b6d  or  B*arah-fi(i61fth^  and  there  turning 
nearly  at  right  migles  flows  in  a  southerly  and  sootli* 
westerly  direolidn,  till  it  ^is  into  the  Chinah  nearly 
in  lat.  3P  N.  To  the  north  and  east  the  movntalna 
rise>  chain  above  chain,  to  a  stupendona  height  |  for 
the  whole  of  this  part  of  the  valley  ia  tanked  by  a 
part  of  Himilaya  covered  with  eternal  snows;  To  the 
sonth-east  and  south,  the  ranges  though  lofty  are 
vastly  Infierior  to  those  last  named  j  and  they  are 
divided  by  the  pass  of  B*himber,  a  remarkable  defile 
passing  nearly  in  a  right  line,  and  a  south-westerly 
direction  fVom  the  vale  of  Cashmir  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  B^himber,  whence  it  takes  its  name.  On  the 
Western  side  of  this  defile,  the  mountains  rise  nearly 
to  the  same  height,  separate  Casbmfr  from  Prdnck, 
and  bending  round  to  the  west,  gradually  sink  into  the 
valley,  through  which  the  Jilsm  passes  in  its  progress 
towards  the  west.  The  outer  range  of  mountains  in- 
accessible as  an  Alpine  region  of  such  vast  elevation 
must  be,  presents  only  two  routes  by  which  the  valley 
can  be  easily  entered  on  its  northern  side ;  but  there 
are  four  on  the  south,  two  of  which  wre  still  used  j 
those  of  Jammti,  (Jambu,)  and  B*himber ;  the  latter 
being  the  best  of  all  the  routes  intb  this  Province  * 
but  the  most  frequented  route  is  that  of  Muzaffer* 
ib&d,  (B*arah-mtUah,)  on  the  western  side,  where  the 
interval  between  the  mountains  is  wider,  and  the 
eonntry  is  covered  with  wood. 

The  bills  immediately  surrounding  the  valley  are  of 
a  moderate  height,  and  have  none  of  those  bold,  ter- 
rific features,  which  characterise  the  more  elevated 
hinges  of  the  Himalaya.    They  are  well-wooded,  or 
dothed  with  a  rich  verdure,  afiPording  pasturage  to 
large  herds  of  cattle,  without  being  infested  by  leasts 
of  prey.  From  the  higher  regions  innumerable  streams, 
forming   cascades  as  they  fall  from  the   precipices 
above,  descend  into  the  valley,   and  afford  a  never^ 
iailing  supply  of  water  for  the  gardens  and  rice-fields. 
Lakes,  both  natural  and  artificial,  brooks,  and  canals 
intersect  the  plain  in  every  direction,  and  contribute 
very  materially  to  the  perpetual  verdure  for  which 
this  country  is  «o   much  celebrated  by  the  eastern 
writers.     The  low-lands  in  the  centre  of  the  valley, 
and  the  declivities  of  the  surrounding  hills  are  ex- 
tremely productive  j  large  crops  of  rice  are  yielded  by 
the  plains ;  wheat,  bariey,  and  other  grains,  by  the 
rising  grounds.     The  European  fruits  are  abundant, 
and  peculiady  excellent  j  and  the  singAr4,  or  water- 
nut,  (Trapabispinosa,)  which  grows   in  the  lakes,   is 
much  eaten  by  the  poorer  inhabitants.     Saffron,  of  a 
peculiar  excellence,   is  another  valuable  production, 
«nd  the  mountains   contain  much  iron.    There  are 
many  smaller  lakes,  besides  the  large  one  of  Atiler, 
which  is  of  an  oval  figure,  and  measures  twenty-three 
miles  from  north  to  south,  by  fifteen  from  east  to 
west.     The  shape  and  position  of  this  valley,  with  the 
abundance  of  water  poured  into  it  from  the  neigh- 
bouring mountains,  give  an  air  of  probability  to  the 
traditions  mentioned   by  Abd'l  Fazl,  {Aytn  Achen,  ii. 
143,)  according  to  which  it  was,  at  a  very  remote 
period,  one  vast  lake   called  Sati-sar,  the  reservoir  of 
S«tf ,  the  consort  of  Mtah&  D^ va.    The  periodical  rains, 
widch  foil  in  torrents  on  the  middle  ranges  of  hills. 


between  June  and  October,  descend  only  in  gentle  CASH- 
showers  on  the  low-lands,  and  the  declivities  which  ^1^ 
surromtd  them }  hence  the  climate  in  the  valley  b  as 
temperate  as  its  perpetual  verdure  is  refreshing  to  the 
eye  >  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  poetical  Asiatics 
hare  delighted  to  call  it  Caahnarjtnnet  nanr;  Cashmir, 
the  rival  of  paradise  \ 

The  manufoctnres  of  Caahmir  are  still  more  re-  Manofac- 
nowncd  than  ite  cUmste,  scenery,  firuits,  and  flowers,  uans* 
Its  vicinity  to  the  table-land  on  the  northern  side  of 
the  Himklaya,  the  native  coontry  of  the  goat,  whoee 
wool  is  finer  than  even  the  Mohair  yarn  brought  from 
Angora,  makes  the  materials  for  the  finest  woollen 
mannfiicture  abundant)  and  the  skill  and  industry  of 
the  Cashmirians  have  brought  the  productions  of  their 
looms  to  the  highest  degree  of  excellence  ;  so  that  in 
spite  of  the  grievous  oppression  and  misrule,  which 
have  overwhelmed  this  country  ever  since  the  Moghul 
Empire  began  to  decline,  the  shawls  of  Cashmir  are 
admired  and  imitated,  but  still  unrivalled  in  every 
otherpart  of  the  world.  Paper,  superior  to  that  made 
elsewhere  in  Asia,  lackered-ware,  cutlery,  and  sugar, 
were  also  formerly  large  exports  from  this  country  j 
but  now  all  its  trade  is  in  a  very  languishing  state. 
Amrit-sar,  the  Capital  of  the  Sik'hs  is  at  present  tho 
great  mart  for  its  manufactures. 

The  revenue,  in  the  time  of  Aureng-z^b,  amounted  Revenue. 
to  only  S^  lacs  of  rupees,  (s£^6,560.  \)  under  the 
Afghdns,  in  17^^  to  20  or  SO  lacs,  (^2S5,o6o.  or 
i^37>600. 3)  seven  of  which  (^8,750.)  only  reached 
the  Royal  Treasury.  (Forster's  Travels,  i.  S17«)  In 
1609,  more  than  46  lacs  were  squeezed  out  of  this 
wretched  people  \  for  the  gross  revenue  of  the  Pro- 
vince was  estimated  at  4,6^6,000  rupees,  (^518,000.) 
The  Governor  entered  into  a  contract  with  the  King, 
to  pay  a  certain  stun  annually,  and  the  highest  ever 
given  was  52,900,000  rupees,  (^25,000.,)  but  a  deduc- 
tion of  700,000  was  made  for  the  pay  of  the  troops. 
So  that  no  more  than  1,500,000  came  into  the  public 
Treasury.  Upwards  of  six  lacs  were  assigned  as  grants 
to  the  neighbouring  R4jahs,  Musulm&n  and  Hindi! 
devotees,  &c.  and  the  remainder  was  charged  for  ex- 
penses of  collection,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  civil 
and  military  establishments.     (Elphinstone,  507.) 

The  number  of  troops  stationed  in  this  Province,  Gorera* 
was  5400  cavalry  and  3200  infontry.  With  such  a  menu 
force,  in  a  country  so  distant  from  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, and  by  nature  so  well  calculated  for  resistance, 
the  Governors  had  constantly  a  strong  temptation  to 
rebel,  and  were  frequently  in  a  state  of  open  hos« 
tility  to  the  King ;  but  till  lately,  no  one  succeeded 
in  maintaining  his  independence  \  for  Cashmir  may  be 
called  the  Capua  of  India.  Its  luxuries  enervate  the 
hardy  Afgh&ns,  as  well  as  the  Cashmirians  themselves ; 
and  the  Governors  troops  have  never  been  a  match  for 
the  poor  adventurous  soldiers  of  the  King,  fresh  from 
their  native  mountains.  The  authority  of  the  Gover- 
nors or  rather  Vice-roys,  under  the  King  of  Ckbul, 
was  absolute ;  and  to  what  an  excess  it  was  abused, 
appears  from  Mr.  Forster's  account,  of  what  he  heard 
in  almost  every  part  of  the  country. 

The  Cashmirians  are  a  distinct  branch  of  the  Hindh  ManneiSi 
fomily ;  stout,-  active,  industrious,  luxurious,  artfol,  &c. 
andfraudulent,  they  bear  a  very  bad  reputation ;  though 
much  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  horrible  system   of 
tyranny  under  which  they  so  long  have  groaned.  Their 
manners  and  language  differ  from  those  of  all  their  I****"**** 
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CASH-    neighbours;  but  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  latter 
MIK.      are  derived  from  the  same  stock  as  all  the  other  cul- 

^^■'■'V**^  tivated  languages  of  Hinddst&nj  and  the  learned 
among  the  Hindiis,  study  and  compose  works  in 
Sanscrit.  The  Musulm&ns  delight  in  the  Persian, 
.  especially  for  their  love  songs»  as  being  softer  and 
more  harmonious  than  the  Cashmirian.  They  bear 
as  little  resemblance  in  person  as  in  speech,  to  their 

PopnUtion.  Tatarian  neighbours.  The  population  is  very  small 
compared  with  the  natural  resources  of  the  country. 
Its  utmost  amount  cannot  exceed  600,000,  of  which 
nearly  one-third  must  be  assigned  to  Sri-nagar,  the 
Capital.  Notwithstanding  the  whole  valley  is  Holy 
Land  to  the  Hindtis,  the  greater  part  of  the  people 
are  Musulm&ns.  Their  Princes,  indeed,  have  long 
been  of  that  religion,  ever  since  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  according  to  Abtll  Fazl,  (yiy{n 
Acberi,  ii.  151 ;)  and  after  the  conquest  of  the 
country  by  Mfrzk  Hai'dcr,  one  of  the  Hum&yfin's 
Generfds,  in  a.  d.  1542,  it  became  a  favourite  resi- 
dence of  the  MoghuVs  Court,  which  must  have  occa- 
sioned a  rapid  increase  of  the  Musulmdn  popula- 
tion. This  Province  was  wrested  from  the  Moghuls 
by  the  celebrated  Ahmed  Sh4h,  the  Abd&li.Afghdn,  in 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and  retained  by  his 
successors  till  their  Siibah-d&r,  Mohammed  Azfm, 
threw  off  his  allegiance,  1809,  and  kept  possession  of 
Cashmfr  till  he  was  expelled  by  the  troops  of  Renjit 
Sing  h,  the  chief  of  the  Sik'hs,  in  1819. 

Cashmfr  formed  a  sercdr  or  district  of  the  Province 
(Stibah)  of  C^bul,  in  the  time  of  Acber,  as  appears 
from  the  Taksfm  jamft,  or  public  rent-roll  apnexed  to 
the  Ayin  Acberi,  and  the  text  itself,  in  accurate  copies. 
In  Mr.  Gladwin's  translation,  indeed,  the  contrary" 
appears  to  be  the  case,  and  C&bul  figures  as  a  serc&r 
in  the  sdbah  of  Cashmlr ;  but  a  slight  attention  to  the 
commencement  of  that  chapter  would  have  shown, 
that  his  text  was  defective.  The  sercdr  of  Cashmfr, 
then  under  Acber,  contained  thirty-eight  perganahs  or 
mahalls,  (lordships.)  It  was  subdivided  into  the  Mer- 
r&j,  or  eastern,  and  Cdm-raj,  or  western  portion,  of 
which  the  former  contained  twenty-two  mahalls,  and 
the  latter  sixteen.  The  force  then  stationed  in  this 
serc&r,  consisted  ofSSlO  horse,  and  27>765  forts;  and 
the  population  could  not  be  much  below  1,000,000. 

City  of  ^be    Capital    of    Cashmir,   formerly    called    Sr(- 

Cashmere,  nagar,  (the  Holy  City,)  and  now  bearing  the  same 
name  as  the  Province,  is  nearly  in  latitude  34°  43' 
north,  and  in  longitude  75°  50^  east.  It  now  extends 
for  about  three  miles  on  each  side  of  the  J'hailam, 
(Hydaspes ,)  while  in  the  time  of  Acber  it  was  four 
farsangs,  (ten  geographical  miles,)  in  length.  Its 
breadth  is  about  two  miles,  and  four  or  five  wooden 
bridges  thrown  across  the  stream,  keep  up  the  com- 
munication between  the  opposite  sides.  The  houses 
are  slightly  built,  principally  of  timber,  on  account  of 
frequent  earthquakes  \  and  their  flat  roofs  are  covered 
with  a  bed  of  earth,  which  is  supposed  to  increase  their 
warmth  in  winter,  and  is  converted  into  a  parterre  in 
summer ;  but  how  the  mischievous  effects  of  the 
moisture,  collected  by  such  a  covering  are  prevented, 
does  not  appear.  The  streets  are  proverbially  filthy  j 
the  buildings  are  all,  not  excepting  the  Jdmi  or  prin- 
cipal Mosque,  undeserving  of  notice.  A  fortress, 
named  Sh(r-gar*h,  (from  Sh(r  Kh4n  the  Afghan  ?)  in 
the  south-eastern  quarter  of  the  city,  is  the  residence 
of  the  Stibah-dfir.    There  are  floating  baths  stationed 
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along  the  edge  of  the  B*hat.  The  rivers  Mar  and  CASH 
Lach*raah-cal,  also  run  through  the  town,  but  are  ^^^^ 
entirely,  or  nearly  dry  in  the  hot  season.  ^— "v^ 

The  Lake  of  A^ler,  called  D^  in  the  language  of  the  Luke  of 
country,  (but  only  so  called  at  P*hac  according  to  the  Afiler. 
Ardyish,)  is  a  fine  piece  of  virater,  nearly  oval  in  shape, 
and  more  than  twenty  miles  in  diameter,  according  to 
Mr.  £lphinstone*s  Map,  which  agrees  wiUi  Ab6*l  Fazl's 
account,  (ii.  135,)  who  says  that  it  measured  28  cds^ 
(=50  miles)  in  circumference.  It  lies  to  the  north- 
east of  the  city,  and  is  connected  with  the  B*  hat  (or 
J^lam,)  by  a  narrow  channel  near  the  eastern  suburbs. 
An  isolated  hill  at  the  eastern  side  of  the  lake  and  city 
is  sacred  to  Solomon,  and  therefore  called  his  throne 
(Takhti  Sulelimdn;)  it  is  on  one  side  of  a  defile, 
which  seems  formed  to  let  the  waters  make  their 
escape,  and  according  to  the  Musulm&n  traditions 
was  actually  formed  by  the  Prophet,  who  found  this 
beautiful  valley  a  stagnant  pestilential  pool ;  but  by 
thus  giving  egress  to  the  water,  left  the  rich  soU 
which  it  covered  open  to  the  fertilizing  influence  of 
the  atmosphere.  Thus  we  have  the  Musulmin  version 
of  the  Hindil  fable,  according  to  which  the  vale  was 
the  Sati-sar,  or  Tank  of  Mah&  Deu's  spouse,  till  the 
waters  had  been  drained  off.  {Ayin  Acberx,  ii.  143.) 
The  opposite  hill,  called  Har(  Parbat,  (the  green  hill, 
says  Mr.  Forster  3  is  it  not  rather  the  hill  sacred  to 
Hari,  i.  e.  Vishnu  ?)  is  low  and  covered  with  gardens 
and  verdure.  On  its  summit  there  is  a  mosque  in 
honour  of  Makhddm  S4hib,  one  of  the  most  propitious 
saints  that  any  shrine,  Musulmdn,  Greek  or  Popish, 
could  ever  boast  of.  On  the  northern  side  of  the 
lake,  a  gentle  ascent  leads  gradually  to  the  summit  of 
an  isolated  range  of  hills,  and  on  this  well-watered, 
luxuriant  spot,  one  of  the  Moghuls  formed  an  extensive 
garden,  and  called  it  Sh41eh-m&r,  from  a  cascade  in 
the  neighbouring  mountain  of  Sh^h-cdt.  It  was  a 
favourite  retreat  of  Jeh4n-gir,  and  most  of  his  summers 
were  passed  there  in  the  society  of  his  much-loved 
Niir  Mahall.  A  fairy  palace  raised  on  arcades,  passings 
over  the  canals  and  fountains,  and  furnished  with 
every  thing  which  eastern  luxury  could  devise,  seemed 
to  combine  all  that  art  could  contrive,  in  order  to 
enhance  the  charms  of  nature.  This  palace  and  garden 
were  still  kept  up  when  Mr.  Forster  was  at  Cashmir  in 
1783 ;  he  was  much  struck  with  its  splendid  architec* 
turc  and  rare  materials,  particularly  some  door-ways, 
formed  of  a  black  marble,  with  yellow  stripes,  more 
closely  grained,  and  taking  a  finer  polish  than  porphyry. 
Several  other  beautiful  gardens  on  the  shores  and 
islands,  which  appear  to  rise  from  the  bosom  of  the 
lake,  still  showed  what  a  delightful  abode  Cashmir 
must  have  been  under  more  favourable  circumstances, 
though  much  had  gone  to  decay  since  the  country  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Afghans.  This  lake,  and  its  lovely 
shores,  were  also  a  favourite  resort  of  Zeinu'l  Aabidin, 
a  contemporary  of  Behldl  Lddf,  Sulldn  of  Dehll,  in  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  5  and  he  bestowed 
much  labour  and  expense  on  the  improvement  of  its 
natural  beauties.     {Ayin  Ach.  ii.  131,  135.) 

Vehi  is  a  lordship  nearly  due  cast  of  Srl-nagar,  Vchi. 
which,  in  the  time  of  Acber,  contained  10,000  or  12,O0O 
big'hahs  of  land,  (120,000  feet  square,)  covered  with 
saffron.  The  ground  was  prepared  by  ploughing  and 
spade-husbandry  5  the  plants  began  to  flower  in  Mihr, 
(March,)  were  in  full  bloom  in  Fer\'erdln  and  Ardibi- 
hist,  (September  and  October^)  and  contin\^ed  to  flowejc 
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CASH-    for  atx  years ;  the  roots  were  then  taken  up^  divided, 
.  M.    and  transplanted  into  other  plots  of  ground. 
^-v^-^     ?an-per,  (called    Pfen-p6r,  in  the  Ayin  AcbeH,  and 
r^^^'     Min-ptir  in  the  ArdyisH  mahfil,)  on  the  north  side  of 
1  the  J'hailam,  and  twelve  miles  east  of  Cashmir,  is  the 

J  principal  place  in  this  lordship,  and  a  great  mart  for 

I  saff-flower.     Lat.  34*'  35'  N.,  long.  76''  5'  E. 

IbaL         P*h&c  is  a  pei^nah>  (or  lordship,)  to  the  north-east 
r  of  Sri-nagar,  abounding  in  flowers  and  fragrant  herbs. 

I  It  is  on  the  shore  of  the  lake,  (D&l,)  and  was  connected 

with  6ri-nagar  by  a  causeway,  formed  by  order  of 
Snltdn  Zeinu'l  Adbidin  in  the  fifteenth  century.  In  its 
neighbourhood  there  was  a  chalybeate  spring,  and  the 
ruins  of  very  ancient  buildings,  in  the  time  of  Acber. 
^vTBsn^,  Vlr-ndg,  the  first  village  within  the  Province  when 
Mr.  Forster  entered  it,  is  about  six  miles  south-east  of 
the  Capital,  on  the  northern  declivity  of  the  southern 
range  of  mountains.  "  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Vir- 
n%,**  says  Mr.  Forster,  (i.  274,)  *'  I  saw  a  torrent 
rushing  with  gpreat  impetuosity  from  the  side  of  a  hill^ 
and  immediately  forming  a  large  stream  which  con- 
tributes, with  a  great  number  of  other  small  rivers,  to 
fertilize  the  beautiful  valley  of  Cashmir.  At  the  spot 
where  this  stream  enters  the  plain,  there  is  a  basin, 
constructed,  as  is  said,  by  the  Emperor  Jehdn-gir,  to 
receive  the  overflow  of  its  waters.  Trees  of  different 
kinds,  scattered  round  its  borders,  afford  an  agreeable 
shade  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood,  who 
frequently  repair  thither  in  summer,  to  enjoy  the  re- 
freshing coolness  which  it  offers.**  This  stream  is  the 
Bliat  or  V'h^t,  as  the  Cashmirians  call  it,  the  Vitastk 
of  the  Sanscrit  books,  and  Hydaspes  of  the  Greeks.  It 
takes  its  source  in  a  country  so  rich,  and  so  beautifully 
romantic,  that  Mr.  Forster  was  often  tempted  to  think 
himself  in  feiry-land.  At  Vir-sar,  the  source  of  the 
river,  says  Abti'l  Fazl,  there  was  a  basin  measuring  a 
jarib,  (120  feet  square,)  into  which  the  water  rushed 
I  with  an  astonishing  noise.    The  spring  was  called  Vir- 

D4g;  and  there  were  temples  on  the  east  side  of  it.  It 
was,  no  doubt,  as  almost  all  the  springs  in  Cashmir 
are,  a  place  of  uilgrimage  for  the  Uindtis.  {Ay.  Acb, 
U.1S2.)  "  ^ 

i^,<fr    Bdnh&l,  in  lat.   34°  f  N.  and  long.  76**  H'  E.  is, a 
■*^'^  lordship  in  the  M^r-rdj  or  eastern  division  of  Cashmir, 
and  on  the  southern  declivity  of  its  natural  boundary. 
I  It  is  thirty-three  c6s  (sixty  miles)  south-cast  of  Sri-na- 

'  gar.    It  consists  of  several  vallies  extending  for  ten 

or  twelve  miles,  and  naturally  fertile,  but  left  unculti- 
vated, as  a  barrier  against  foreign  invasion.    At  three 
cds  (five  miles)  to  the  south-east  of  the  village,  the 
Cftshmirian  territory  commences,  and  at  the  same  dis- 
tance from  it,  to  the  north-west,  the  traveller  reaches 
the  summit  of  a  mountain  covered  with  snow  till  late 
in  spring,  whence  he  first  discovers  the   plains   of 
Cashmir  stretching  out  from  south-east   to   north- 
west,  and  presenting  a  variety  of  scenery  seldom 
equalled.    Bdnh&l  formerly  possessed  a  temple  dedi- 
cated to  Durg^,  and  famous  for  the  oracular  power 
which  it  possessed  of  predicting 'success  in  war,  or 
determining  disputed  claims. 

As  Cashmir  has  at  length  been  added  to  the  domi- 
nions of  Ranjit Singh,  and  thatChiefmaintainsagood 
understanding  with  the  Government  in  Bengdl,  it  is 
not  improbable  that  ere  long  some  enterprising  person 
among  our  countrymen  in  India,  will  visit  this  beau- 
tiful valley,  one  of  the  most  interesting  spots  in  Hin- 
ddst4o,  whether  we  consider  its  physical  peculiarities 
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or  its  historical  celebrity. .  In  this  short  sketch  it  was 
impossible  to  give  any  thing  more  than  a  very  cursory 
notion  of  the  various  objects  which  would  engage  the 
traveller's  attention,  and  which,  though  more  fuUy 
detailed  in  the  authorities  cited  below,  have  never  yet 
been  examined  with  the  requisite  care  and  accuracy. 
Many  ancient  monuments  mentioned  by  Abd'l  Fazl 
may  still  be  in  existence,  and  when  the  contents  of 
the  Rdja'tarangtrf,  or  History  of  Cashmir,  in  Sanscrit,  > 
(a  copy  of  which  has  happily  been  found.  As,  Res.  ix. 
294,)  shall  have  been  made  public,  it  is  probable  that 
a  much  wider  field  for  antiquarian  research  will  be 
opened.  To  the  naturalist  also  the  plains  and  moun- 
tains of  Cashmir  would  offer  ample  scope  for  useful 
and  interesting  observations.  To  say  nothing  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  the  many  chalybeate  springs  and 
the  mines  of  iron,. mentioned  by  Abii*l  Fa2l,  show  that 
these  mountains  are  rich  in  mineral  productions  -,  and 
the  climate  of  a  country  so  peculiarly  circumstanced, 
would  certainly  present  phenomena  which  can  rarely 
be  found  in  any  other  part  of  the  globe. 

Hamilton's  Hindostan,  i.  504;  Ayeen  Akbery,  ii. ; 
Foster's  Travels,  i. 

CASHOO,  the  common  name  of  the  Anacardium 
Occidentale  of  Linnaeus,  a  native  of  fiahar.  The  fruit 
of  the  tree  is  called  Cashoo-mit,  The  expressed  juice 
makes  a  pleasant  wine  ;  and  an  aromatic  and  medi- 
cinal drug  is  prepared  by  a  decoction  and  maceration 
of  several  parts  of  the  tree,  afterwards  consolidated  by 
evaporation.  The  Indians  chew  it.  The  Europeans 
employ  it  as  a  digestive  and  a  soother  of  cough. 

CASK,  n.     "I      Fr.  casque  or  caque ;  Sp.  casco,  Me- 

Ca'sket,  v.  > nage  derives  thus,  coduj,  cadecus,  caais, 

Ca'sket,  91.  J  caqtte.  Skinner  says  from  the  Lat. 
cadus,  (see  Cade,)  or  from  the  Fr.  casse;  It.  cassa, 
capsa ;  q.  d.  cassa,  capsa,  cassica,  vet  capsica  vini. 

Casket  is  the  diminutive  of  cask.  Lye.     See  Case. 

Certain  vessels  for  wine  and  other  liquors  are  called 
casks.  But  caskets  are  used  for  depositing  letters, 
trinkets,  jewels,  &c. 

New  wine  will  search  to  find  a  vent, 

Altho*  tlie  cask  be  sett  so  strong; 
And  wit  \ryl\  walkc  when  wyU  is  bent. 

Although  the  way  be  neuer  so  long. 

Fnceriaine  Auctort.     Where  good  WyU  is,  S(e, 

And  because  we  be  not  sure  what  timber  they  shall  finde  there 
to  make  caske,  we  haue  laden  in  these  ships  1 40  tonnes  emptie 
caake,  that  is  94  tunnes  shaken  catke,  and  46  tunnes  whole,  and 
ten  thousand  hoopes,  and  480  wrethes  of  twigs. 

HaAluyt,     Voyage,  ifc.  Leiter  of  the  Mot.  Company. 

Mo  alcumist  dame  Nature  can  displace, 
Except  that  God  doth  giue  abundant  grace. 
The  caske  will  haue  a  taste  for  euermore. 
With  that  wherewith  it  seasoned  was  before. 

MirrouT  for  Magistrates,  fol.  193. 

Ber.  I  haue  writ  my  letters,  casketted  my  treasure, 
Giuen  order  for  our  horses, 

Shakspeare.    AWs  Well,  toh  2i0. 

A  garter  or  a  bracelet  of  hen  is  more  precious  tlian  any  Saints 
relique,  he  lays  it  up  in  his  casket,  (O  blessed  relique)  and  every 
day  will  kisse  it.     Burton.    Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  fol.  524. 

Vet  this  notice  of  former  superstitions  was  gained  by  this 
barbarity,  that  among  a  great  number  of  rotten  carcasses  were 
found  caskets  full  of  pardons  safely  folded  and  lapt  together  in 
the  bottom  of  their  graves.     Strype,    Edward  VL  Anno,  1549. 

Oh  thou !  who  late  on  Vaga's  flowry  banks 
Slumbring  secure,  with  Stirom  well  bedew*d, 
Fallacious  cask,  in  sacred  dreams  were  taught 
By  ancient  seers,  and  Merlin,  prophet  old. 
To  raise  ignoble  themes  with  streams  sublime, 
Be  thoa  my  guide.         Somervile,    Hobbinol,  can.  U 
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Maid,  tetfveU  t 


I  Icsre  the  emskei  that  thy  viitae  held. 
To  him  whose  breast  sostaiiis  it ;  more  beloT  d^ 
Perhaps  more  worthy,  yet  not  loTing  more. 
Than  did  thy  wretched  Cleoa. 

AfoMW.    The  Enfiitk  Oardem,  book  ir. 

Cask,  n.  1  Fr.  casque ,-  Sp.  casco.  A  helmet,  or 
Casqubt.  J  head-piece.  Menage  and  Skinner,  from 
the  Lat.  cassis;  though  the  latter  observes  that  m 
Spanish  casco  (and  also  in  Fr.  casque)  testam  notare, 
and  what  is  cassis,  but  capitis  testa.  See  the  preceding 
Casa. 
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The  Tastie  fields  of  France  ?  Or  may  we  cramme 
Within  this  wooddeo  O,  the  ver^  casket 
That  did  aifrigUt  the  ayre  at  Agincourt. 

Shakspeare.     ifenry  V,  foL 

Now  with  thick  crowds  th*  enlightened  pavement  swarms. 
The  firemen  sweats  beneath  his  crooked  arms ; 
A  leathern  casftte  his  ventrous  head  defends. 
Boldly  he  climbs  where  thickest  smoke  ascends  ; 
Mov*d  by  the  mother's  streaming  eyes  and  prayers. 
The  helpless  infant  through  the  flame  he  bears. 

Gay.     Trivia,  book  liL 

First  at  his  foe  Leophron  aim*d  a  stroke ; 
Bat  on  his  polished  casque,  the  falchion  broke : 
From  the  smooth  steel  the  shiver'd  weapon  sprang  ; 
Aloft  in  air  its  hissing  splinters  sung. 

mikie.    The  Epigomad,  book  m. 

CASPIAN  SEA,  an  inland  sea  of  Asia,  hounded  on 
the  north  by  Russia,  east  by  Tatary  and  Persia,  south 
hy  Persia,  and  west  hy  Persia,  Circassia,  and  Russia. 
It  was  known  to  the  ancients  by  the  title  of  Mare 
Hyrcanum-,  by  the  Tatars  it  is  called  Akdmgis,  or 
the  White  Sea ;  the  Georgians  call  it  the  Kurtsliefuian 
Sea;  and  the  Persians  Gursen,  The  Caspian  is  situated 
about  eight  or  nine  degrees  east  of  the  Eoxine,  and 
stretches  about  650  miles  from  north  to  south,  and 
nearly  250  from  east  to  west  -,  but  its  northern  part 
bends  to  the  east  through  several  degrees  of  longi- 
tude. The  meridian  of  50°  of  east  longitude  from 
Greenwich  runs  through  the  middle  of  it,  and  the 
parallels  of  40°  and  45°  cross  it  at  nearly  equal  dis- 
tances from  its-  extremities.  It  constitutes  one  of  the 
peculiar  features  of  Asia,  and  is  merely  a  large  lake, 
which  receives  a  number  of  rivers  without  any  visible 
outlet  for  their  waters.  It  was  anciently  supposed  to 
be  a  Gulf  of  the  Arctic  Ocean.  All  the  statements  of 
antiquity  are  too  vague  in  their  expressions  to  afford 
any  thing  definitive  as  to  the  extent  of  this  Sea  -,  but 
it  has  been  affirmed,  from  the  appearance  of  the 
adjacent  country,  that  it  once  covered  a  much  larger 
space  than  it  does  at  present.  The  northern  and 
eastern  shores  are  low  and  fiat,  and  the  countries  in 
these  directions  have  the  appearance  of  having  at  some 
distant  era  been  a  submarine  bed.  Recent  travellers 
have  also  asserted,  that  evidences  of  the  superior  ele- 
vation of  its  surface  are  still  visible  on  the  flanks  of 
the  mountains  which  bound  the  western  coast.  M. 
Pallas  thought  he  recognised  the  ancient  shores  of 
the  Caspian  on  the  steppe  far  above  its  present  level ; 
and  the  two  Prussian  naturalists,  MM.  Engelhardt  and 
Parrot,  who  examined  the  vicinity  of  this  Sea  in  1815, 
place  its  ancient  limits  where  they  found  gulfs  and 
bays  well  defined,  at  about  330  feet  above  its  present 
level. 

We  are  not  acquainted  with  any  correct  modern 
information  respecting  the  Caspian  Sea  of  an  earlier 


date  ilian  1557>  when  a  Mr*  Jcakinsoa^  an  Engliah  CASPU) 
merchant  endeavoured  to  open  a  commercial  inter-      ^^ 
course  by  this  medium  with  Tatary.    it4:annot,  how-  ^"""v^ 
ever,  be  expected  that  this  information  should   be 
either  full  or  precise  -,  and  it  is  to  the  Russian  surveys, 
and  other  more  recent  information,  that  we  must  look 
for  any  thing  specific  and  satisfactory  respecting  it. 
In  1722,  Peter  I.  sailed  from  Astracan,  on.  its  north- 
west shore,  with  250  gallies,  35  store-ships,  and  about 
33,000  men  on  an  expedili€>n  against  the  Persians. 
This,  however,  proved  a  disastrous  enterprise,  and 
more  than  a  thurd  of  his  army  perished  either  by 
shipwreck  or  the  hardships  of  the  voyage.    After  this 
he  caused   it  to  be  surveyed  by  the  officers  of  the 
Russian  Navy,  and  charts  of  it  have  since  been  pub- 
lished.   A  Captain  Henry  Bruce  was  employed  in  this 
work,  and  according  to  his  statements  the  whole 
circuit  of  the  Caspian,  including  the  gulfs  and  bays.  Present 
is  8350  miles,  and  the  area  of  its  surface  may  be  extent. 
estimated  at   144,000  square  miles.    In  some  places 
it  is  very  deep,  but  in  others  so  shallow  as  to  render 
navigation  dangerous ;  and  shipwrecks  often  happea 
in  consequence  of  its  shoals.    The  water  is  salt  like 
that  of  the  ocean,  and  has  besides  a  peculiar  bitter  Pecnllar 
taste,  which  has  been  compared  to  that  of  an  infii*  circum- 
sion  of  g^alL    This  has  been  ascribed  by  some  natu-  ''^^^^^ 
ralists  to  the  presence  of  naphtha  which  is  abun- 
dant in  many  places  along  its  western  shores,  as  well 
as  in  some  of  its  islands  ;  but  an  analysis  of  its  waters 
gives  several  bitter  salts  from  which  its  taste  doubtless 
arises.     The  colour  of  its  waters  likewise  differs  from 
that  of  the 'ocean,  as  the  greenish  tinge  is  only  observ- 
able near  the  centre,  and  particularly  at  a  distance 
from  the  mouths  of  the  large  rivers  which  discharge 
themselves  into  it.    The  particles  of  earth  rolled  down 
by  these  rivers  is  supposed  to  give  it  the  muddy  and 
variable  colour,  which  is  observed  in  most  parts  near 
its  shores,  and  sometimes  even  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  them.   The  tide  in  calm  weather  is  scarcely 
perceptible  ;  but  when  the  north  or  south  wind  blows 
strongly,  it  raises  the  waters  of  the  opposite  part 
three  or  four  feet,  which  on  the  ceasing  of  the  gale 
return  to  their  ordinary  level,  with  a  strong  current 
and  a  confused  sea. 

A  great  part  of  the  northern  coast  of  the  Caspian,  Nature 
as  well  as  some  other  tracts,  is  low  and  marshy,  and  ^^  ^^^ 
vessels  frequently  get  on  shore  there  from  the  shal- 
lowness of  the  water.  Many  tracts  on  the  eastern  and 
southern  side  are  flat  and  sandy,  but  most  of  the  wes- 
tern coast  is  steep  and  precipitous,  and  sometimes  the 
mountains  run  almost  close  down  to  the  water.  Several 
spacious  bays  well  calculated  to  give  shelter  to  vessels  g^," 
are  found  in  different  parts  of  the  coast.  At  the  north- 
east extremity,  the  Gulf  of  Iskander,  or  Alexander^ 
forms  a  good  haven,  about  twenty  miles  long  and 
twelve  broad.  This  receives  several .  streams,  and  is 
sometimes  visited  by  Russian  vessels.  Between  the 
forty-first  or  forty-second  parallel,  there  is  an  exten- 
sive gulf  approaching  to  an  elliptical  form,  and  about 
fifty-five  miles  in  one  direction,  by  thirty-three  in  the 
other.  This  is  the  Gulf  of  Karabogaskoi,  which  is 
entered  by  a  narrow  channeL  It  contains  deep  water, 
and  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  place  at  which  the 
waters  of  this  Sea  found  an  outlet  by  means  of  a  sub- 
terraneous passage.  Nearly  opposite  this  on  the  west, 
the  peninsula  of  Baku  stretches  into  the  sea.  Immedi- 
ately south  of  the  fortieth  parallel,  and  nearly  opposite 
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n(n.\N  the  nKnintuiis  of  the  same  name  cm  the  eastern  shore, 
^K.     b  the  spacioas  Bay  of  Balkan,  which  contains  se^'eral 
>^v"^  considerable  islands.    At  the  sonthern  extremity  is 
ike  Bay  of  Asterabad,  which,  however,  is  less  exten- 
sive than  any  of  the  preceding  inlets.    The  others  on 
the  south  and  west  are  interior  to  those  already 
mentioned. 
^^^  Several  large  rivers  fall  into  this  Sea,  and  convey  to 

r  ich  ^  it  the  superfluons  waters  of  a  wide  district  of  country. 
■  -t  J  this    Among  the  chief  of  these  are  the  Ural  or  Yaik,  whidi 
^^        dischai^s  a  great  body  of  water.    About  sixty  miles 
from  this  is  the  Jemba  or  Yemba,  which  is  also  a  laige 
stream.     The  river  Daria  also  enters  this  Sea  in  the 
fortieth'  degree  of  latitude,  and  about  forty  milek 
/nrther  south  we  meet  with  the  Ossa  or  Ozantes.    We 
also  observe  the  Naren  and  the  Asterabad  on  the  south* 
cast,  and  the  Kizitozein  at  the  south-west  comer. 
Numerous  streams  also  flow  from  the  Caucasian  range 
snd  enter  the  western  borders  ;  the  largest  of  these 
is  the  Kur,  which  after  receiving  the  Arsxes  enters 
the  Sea  by  several  mouths.    But  c^all  the  rivers  which 
find  a  termination  in  this  receptacle,  the  Volga  is  the 
most  majestic,  and  brings  with  it  the  greatest  volume 
of  water.     It  collects  its  contents  from  a  vast  basin, 
and  finally  discharges  them  by  a  great  variety  of  out- 
lets, at  the  northern  extremity  of  this  great  lake. 
iqrA-       An  abundant  quantity  of  water  is  thus  daily  poured 
'  -  •/au5  into  this  vast  reservoir  without  any  visible  outlet  for 
*=  F-5-     lis  escape  -,  yet  from  the  testimony  above  referred  to, 
there  is  strong  ground  for  believing  that  the  surface 
of  the  Caspian  is  now  much  lower  than  it  was  at  a 
former  period.    Vatious  conjectures  have  been  offered 
to  account  for  this  phenomenon  5  but  most  of  them 
are  equally  destitute  of  truth,  and  inadequate  to  the 
object  designed.    The  regular  and  established  process 
of  evaporation  is  sufficient  for  the  explanation,  as  will 
be  evident  from  the  following  computations,  which, 
though  not  resting  upon  the  basis  of  demonstration, 
have  very  strong  grounds  of  probability  in  their  fiivour. 
The  extent  of  the  Caspian,  (observes  a  correct  inquirer,) 
is  estimated  at  12,000  square  leagues,  and  as  it  is 
situated  in  the  temperate  zone,  the  evaporation  of  its 
surface  may  be  taken  at  the  quantity  which  is  found 
to  be  the  medium  for  that  zone.    According  to  this 
hypothesis,  the  Caspian  Sea  would  annually  lose  a  mass 
of  water  whose  base  is  eqval  to  its  whole  surface,  and 
its  thickness  equal  to  414  French  lines,  or  very  nearly 
thirty-seven  English  inches.    Now  the  square  league 
contains  about  SjOOOflOO  square  toises,  (each  linear 
toise  equal  to  6*396  English  feet,)  but  for  the  sake  of 
using  round  numbers  only,  we  may  take  half  a  toise 
instead  of  414  lines.    Then  the  quantity  of  water  eva- 
porated from  each  square  league  will  be  4,000,000 
cubic  toises.     Hence  the  (]uantity  from   the  whole 
surface  is  19,000  times  multiplied  by  this  numi>er,  or 
48,00O  millions  of  cubic  toises ;    which  fifives    131 
miUioas  for  the  mean  daily  evaporation.    This  quan- 
tity must  tlierefore  be  compared  with  that  which  the 
rivers  discharge  into  the  Sea.     With  a  view  to  sim- 
plify the  calculation,  we  shall  suppose  that  the  whole 
of  this  water  is  discharged  by  one  river  having  a  mean 
depth  of  two  toises  inmied  lately  above  its  mouth, 
where  Its  velocity  is  a  quarter  of  a  toise  per  second. 
It  would,  therefore,  require  four  seconds  to  discharge 
a  column  of  the  fluid  one  toise  in  length ;  and  as  the 
day  consists  of  86,400  seconds,  there  would  be  dis* 
charged  durnig  that  period,  a  anasa  of  fluid  equal  to 


1)1,600  toises  in  length.  Multiply  this  nimiber  by  CASPIAN 
the  depth,  (supposing  at  first  the  breadth  to  be  only  ^^^* 
one  toise,)  and  the  whole  quantity  discharged  by  the  '^^^V"*^ 
river  would  be  43,200  cubic  toises.  Then  by  dividing 
the  whole  of  the  water  evaporated  by  this  number, 
we  have  3000  toises  for  the  breadth  of  the  channel,  by 
which  the  equilibrium  of  the  waters  would  be  re- 
stored. To  ascertain  how  far  this  hypothesis  is 
realized,  it  would  be  requisite  to  know  the  mean 
section  of  each  of  the  rivers  which  falls  into  the 
Caspian  a  little  above  its  junction,  and  the  mean 
velocities  at  these  places  |  but  these  are  yet  unknown. 
It  appears,  however,  from  the  above  estimate,  that 
tlie  Caspian  would  require  a  supply,  in  order  that 
it  may  always  maintain  the  same  level,  nearly  equal 
to  one  hundred  times  the  quantity  which  the  Seine 
rolls  through  Paris.  In  estimating  the  return  of 
water  to  this  Sea,  however,  the  quantity  which  fiedls 
in  rain  on  its  surface  must  be  taken  into  the  account. 
This,  according  to  the  -researches  of  M.  Humboldt, 
in  the  latitude  of  forty-five  degrees,  which  passes 
through  the  Caspian,  and  at  tl^  mean  temperature 
of  sixty-eight  degrees,  is  about  27'75  inches  annually; 
which  taken  from  the  thickness  of  the  stratum  evapo- 
rated, leaves  9*95  inches  only,  or  one-fourth  of  the 
whole  to  be  supplied  by  the  influx  of  the  rivers,  which 
pour  their  contents  into  this  Sea.  Lacroix,  G^ogra* 
phie  Physique. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  Caspian  Striking 
is  the  difference  of  level  between  its  surface  and  that  singularity. 
of  the  Baltic  or  Euxine.  From  a  series  of  obser- 
vations carefully  made  with  the  barometer  at  Astracan, 
and  continued  for  the  space  of  nine  years,  compared 
with  another  series  made  at  St.  Petersbui^h,  the  Cas- 
pian was  found  to  be  306  feet  below  the  Baltic. 
This  curious  fact  was  also  one  of  the  points  which  it 
was  the  object  of  the  Prussian  naturalists,  who  lately 
visited  its  shores,  to  ascertain.  MM.  Engelhardt  and 
Parrot,  therefore,  made  a  series  of  fifty-one  barome- 
trical observations  between  the  mouths  of  the  Kuban 
and  the  Terek,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
difference  of  level  between  the  Euxine  and  the  Cas- 
pian. From  this  they  conclude  that  the  surface  of 
the  former  is  105  metres,  or  344*5  above  that  of  the 
latter  -,  so  that  the  inhabitants  of  Astracan,  and  other 
places  near  its  shores,  live  upon  much  lower  ground 
than  any  other  known  people. 

The  productions  of  the  Caspian  Sea  do  not  present 
great  variety.    Plants  are  scarce,  and  the  naturalist  PUnti. 
Gmelin,  by  whom  'it  was  examined,  was  unable  to 
discover  any  zoophytes,   and  but  very  few  of  the 
mollusca  tribes.  It  contains  many  kinds  offish,  among  Fuh. 
which  are  the  sturgeon,  stertet,  beluga,  salmon,  carp^ 
and  tench.    Most,  if  not  all  iu  shell  fish  are  such  as 
are  in  the  adjacent  rivers.    Many  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Volga  and  the  Ural  are  engaged  more  or  less  in  the 
fisheries  either  of  these  rivers  or  of  the  adjacent  partsof 
the  Caspian.  A  great  variety  of  birds  frequent  this  Sea;  Birds, 
and  those  which  are  met  with  near  its  shores  and  islands 
constitute  a  great  proportion  of  the  common  aquatic 
species.     Among  these  have  been  observed  the  swan, 
goose,  duck,  heron,  crane,  coot,  pelican,  cormorant, 
and  flamingo.    Swans  are  held  in  great  veneration  by 
the  Mohammedans,  and  have  been  observed  of  a  laige 
size,  particularly  those  which  resort  to  the  rivers 
Ohilan  and  Maatanderan.    Seals  of  different  species  are  Seaii. 
numerous,  and  tliair  eolours  vary  greatly.    Soma  hatt 
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been  described  as  yellowish,  others  are  ivhite,  while 
a  third  kind  are  blacky  and  a  fonrth  spotted.  They 
become  very  fat  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year ;  and 
an  active  fishery  is  carried  on  for  them,  both  in  spring 
and  autumn,  for  the  sake  of  their  oil,  which  is  used 
in  making  Astracan  soap. 

Very  few  towns  or  artificial  harbours  are  found  on 
the  shores  of  the  Caspian,  in  proportion  to  their  extent. 
On  the  east  coast  we  scarcely  meet  with  any  ;  on  the 
south,  those  of  Asterabad,  Langarood,  and  Euzelli ; 
while  on  the  west  there  are  Baku,  Derbend,  and  Yerki. 
Astracan  is  about  thirty  miles  distant.  A  few  small 
places  are  found  near  its  northern  shores.  The  Cas- 
pian Sea  contains  several  islands,  but  these  are  almost 
all  near  its  shores.  The  Isle  of  Kulaha  is  near  the 
north-eastern  extremity  of  this  Sea,  and  is  said  to 
possess  a  good  harbour,  but  is  not  in  other  respects 
either  remarkable  or  of  much  importance.  There  are 
also  several  small  insular  tracts  in  or  near  the  Gulf  of 
Balkan.  Among  these  Idak,  Deverish,  Naphtonia,  Dar- 
gan,  Dagadaw,  and  Ogrujinskoi  may  be  enumerated  -, 
they  form  a  chain  stretching  from  north-east  to  south- 
west, between  the  thirty-ninth  and  fortieth  parallels  of 
latitude ;  but  they  are  either  little  known,  or  do  not 
contain  any  thing  worthy  of  particular  description ; 
except  Napthtonia,  which  is  about  twenty  miles  long, 
and  is  distinguished  for  its  wells  of  naphtha,  and  abun- 
dance of  good  water.  It  contains  but  few  inhabitants, 
who  appear  to  have  settled  there  between  17^3  and 
17^0;  for  previously  to  the  former  of  these  dates, 
none  of  the  Caspian  islands  are  said  to  have  been  in- 
habited but  Chitcheena,  which  is  called  Czeczeni  by 
D'Anville,  and  Trenzeni  by  some  other  writers.  This, 
however,  is  low  and  marshy,  and  lies  near  the  west 
coast,  almost  opposite  the  city  of  Yerki  in  Circassia  ', 
and  was  long  considered  as  the  most  important  island 
in  this  Sea.  Near  the  same  coast,  but  further  south, 
we  meet  with  the  islands  of  Swetoi,  Zeloi,  Toolen,  and 
Kura.  The  first  of  these,  which  is  sometimes  written 
Deswetoi,  lies  about  twenty-five  miles  east  of  Baku, 
and  contains  several  wells  of  naphtha,  which  the  inha- 
bitants convey  from  the  springs  to  their  vessels  by 
troughs.  Kura  is  also  distinguished  from  most  of  the 
other  islands  by  the  steepness  of  its  shores. 

As  the  commerce  of  the  Caspian  is  chiefly  carried  on 
by  the  merchants  of  Astracan,  and  through  the  medium 
of  that  port,  it  has  already  been  described  in  that 
article,  to  which  we  shall,  therefore,  merely  refer. 
More  minute  information  may  be  obtained  respecting 
this  Sea,  by  consulting  Tooke^s  View  of  the  Russian 
Empire;  Tuckey* 8 Maritime  Geography;  Pallaa^sTravels; 
£ngelhardt  and  Parrot's  Travels;  Gmelin*s  Travels; 
and  the  various  other  works  referred  to  at  the  end  of 
the  article  Astrakhan. 

The  name  of  Caspian  Gates,  Pyla  or  Porta,  was 
applied  by  the  ancients  to  passes  in  the  Caucasian 
range  adjoining  the  Caspian  Sea.  At  Derbend  (called 
by  the  Turks  Dernin  Capi,  Iron  Gates,  and  by  the  Arabs 
Babelabwab,  Gate  of  Gates)  still  is  seen  a  wall  of  hewn 
etone,  thirty  feet  high  and  ten  feet  thick,  surrounding 
the  town.  A  fortress  (Nar'ui  Kale)  stands  on  an  iso- 
lated perpendicular  rock,  and  thence  westward  runs  a 
wall  almost  a  verst  in  length,  which  once  probably 
extended  to  the,  Black  Sea.  The  name  is  also  applied, 
but  less  properly,  to  the  Iberian  Gates,  now  Khowan,  a 
narrow  defile  on  the  confines  of  Parthia,  at  the  ter- 
mination of  the  Great  Salt  Desert^  almost  due  north  of 


Ispahan,  and  fifty  miles  east  firom  the  ruins  of  Rey.  Fltn.  CASPI  a 
vi.  15  ;  Suet.  Nero,  xix. ;  Tac.  Hist.  I  6  j  Gibbon,  c.  40.    ^^^ 

CASSANO,  a  town  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  King-  CASSE] 
dom  of  Naples,  situate  in  Calabria  Citra,  a  few  miles 
from  the  road  that  leads  firom  Cosenza  to  the  Capital. 
Its  appearance  is  singularly  pleasing.  The  buildings 
are  large  and  well  constructed,  and  rise  like  an  amphi- 
theatre on  the  concave  recess  of  a  steep  mountain, 
extending  round  an  insulated  summit,  which  is  crowned 
with  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  Baronial  castle.  The  town 
is  the  See  of  a  Bishop,  and  contains  about  5000  inha- 
bitants, whose  habits  of  industry  are  so  well  directed^ 
that  all  branches  of  useful  labour  which  contribute  to 
the  immediate  wants  and  enjoyments  of  the  commu- 
nity are  exercised  in  a  style  much  above  mediocrity. 
Cotton  and  silk  are  grown  in  its  neighbourhood,  and 
spun  and  woven  in  the  town.  Its  locid  position  is  also 
favourable  to  a  great  variety  of  vegetation.  In  addition 
to  these,  grain  of  all  kinds  waves  over  the  vast  plain 
of  the  Crathris,-  the  banks  of  which  supply  rich  pasture 
to  numerous  herds  of  cattle,  and  thus  complete  the 
scene  of  plenty.  Cassano  is  about  120  miles  front 
Naples. 

CASSATION,  in  the  Civil  Law,  the  act  of  abro- 
gating or  annulling  any  act  of  procedure ;  as  when  a 
decree  is  in  contradiction  to  another  decree,  and  both 
against  the  same  party  3  when  decrees  are  directly  con- 
trary to  statutes  or  customs  ;  or  when  the  formalities 
prescribed  by  the  laws  have  not  been  observed. 

CASS£L,  a  town  of  Germany,  and  the  Capital  of 
the  Electorate  of  Hesse,  which  from  this  town  is  fre- 
quently called  Hesse  Cassel.  This  was  the  ancient 
Castellum  Cattorum,  and  stands  in  lower  Hesse,  on  the 
bank's  of  the  river  Fulda,  which  divides  it  into  two 
parts.  One  of  these  is  called  the  Old  Town,  and  the 
other  the  New,  which  are  united  by  a  bridge.  The  New 
Town  is  again  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower,  the  latter 
part  of  which  as  well  as  the  Old  Town,  is  but  badly 
built,  the  houses  being  old  and  the  streets  narrow.  In  the 
Upper  New  Town  they  are  spacious,  and  the  buildings 
generally  present  much  regularity  and  elegance.  This 
part  of  the  town  is  also  crowded  with  magnificent 
palaces  and  public  buildings.  Among  these  may  be 
mentioned  the  Government-offices,  the  Arsenal,  the 
Foundery,  the  Barracks,  the  Parade-square,  the  Public 
Library,  and  the  Church  of  St.  Martin.  Cassel  was 
the  Metropolis  of  Jerome  Buonaparte's  short-lived 
Kingdom  of  Westphalia,  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
New  Town  is  sometimes  called  the  French  Town.  Be- 
sides the  objects  above  specified,  the  Public  Baths,  the 
Menagerie,  the  Pleasure  Gardens,  the  Orangery,  and 
especially  the  Castle  of  Weissenstein,  with  its  beautiful 
fountains  and  cascades,  all  present  themselves  to  the 
traveller's  attention.  The  great  school  which  was 
founded  in  1709,  with  the  title  of  Collegium  Carolinum^ 
has  been  converted  into  a  Lyceum.  Besides  this  insti- 
tution, Cassel  contains  an  Academy  of  painting  and 
sculpture,  and  a  Museum  for  illustrating  the  history 
and  antiquities  of  the  country.  The  trade  is  but  small^ 
and  it  is  therefore  rather  distinguished  as  the  Metro- 
polis than  as  the  emporium  of  the  State.  There  are» 
however,  a  few  manufactures  of  porcelain,  earthen- 
ware, and  woollen  stuffs.  The  town  was  formerly  for- 
tified, and  during  the  seven  years  war,  it  was  long  the 
head  quarters  of  the  French  $  but  it  surrendered  to  the 
Allies  in  1763,  after  which  the  fortifications  were  de- 
molished ;    the  ancient  town  gates  were  removed  to  a 
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CASSEL  considerable  distance,  and  the  intermediate  space  was 

-*      laid  out  in  streets,  gardens,  and  promenades.    One  of 

CASSICUS  the  squares  contains  a  statue  of  the  Landgrave  Fre- 

'  derick  II.  the  founder  of  the  Society  which  has  been 

successfully  engaged  in  investigating  both  German  and 

Hessian  antiquities.    Cassel  contains  a  population  of 

about  20,000  individuals,  and  is   about   eighty-five 

miles  north-east  of  Coblentz.    Lat.  51°  ISr'S.  and 

long.  9°  35'  E. 

CASSIA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  Decandria, 
order  Manogynia,  natural  order  Leguminasa.  Generic 
character  :  calyx  five-leaved  ;  corolla,  petals  five,  the 
three  superior  anthers  sterile,  the  three  lower  beaked. 
There  are  one  hundred  and  forty  species  of  this 
genus  described,  chiefly  natives  of  the  West  Indies  j 
some  are  stately  trees.  The  C.  Senna,  which  produces 
the  Senna  leaves  used  in  medicine^  is  a  native  of  Persia 
and  Arabia. 

CASSICUS,  from  the  Latin  cassis,  a  helmet^  Brisson, 
Gottt^tie.  In  Zoohgy,  a  genus  of  animals  belonging  to 
the  ftimily  Conirostres,  order  Passermi,  class  Jves, 

Generic  character :  beak  large  and  conical,  very  thick 
at  the  base  and  pointed  at  the  tip,  longer  than  the  head 
and  rather  elevated  where  attached  to  the  forehead ; 
nostrils  small,  round,  and  pierced  on  the  sides. 

The  birds  which  form  this  genus  have  been  separated 
^m  the  genus  Oriolus  by  Cuvier^  in  consequence  of 
the  different  shape  of  the  beak,  which  in  the  latter  is 
compressed  and  arched,  but  in  the  former  is  quite 
straight  3  the  name  Cassicus  is  assigned  to  it  on  account 
of  the  base  of  the  beak  rising  on  the  forehead  and 
sloping  out  the  feathers  so  as  to  ^ve  the  idea  of  a 
helmet.    These  birds  are  gregarious,  living  together  in 
large  societies  like  the  Rooks ;    they  construct  their 
nests  in  the  form  of  an  alembic,  the  entrance  being  by 
a  narrow  neck,  which  is  attached  to  the  branches  of 
trees.     They  are  generally  natives  of  America,  living 
upon  insects  and  maize,  upon  which  they  commit 
great  depredations,  so  that  in  some  parts  of  the  United 
States  they  have  acquired  the  name  of  Maize  Thieves. 
Cuvier  has  divided  them  into  three  subgenera,  Cas^ 
sicus.  Icterus,  and  Xanthomus,  from  some  trifling  dif- 
ferences in  the  shape  of  the  beak. 

a  Cassicus,  in  which  the  base  of  the  beak  rises  upon 
the  forehead  so  as  to  expand  the  feathers  in  a  semi- 
circular slope. 

C.  Cristatus,  Cuv. ;  Oriolus  Cristatus,  Gmel.  5  Xan- 
thomus Maximus,  Pall. j    Crested  Oriole,  Lath.;  Crested 
Cassique,    This  species  was  first  described  by  Pallas  in 
the  Spicile^  Zoohgica,  under  the  name  of  Xantlwrnus 
Mazifnus ;  it  is  about  the  size  of  a  Magpie  j  the  general 
colour  of  the  male  black,  with  the  lower  part  of  the 
back,  rump,  and  vent,  chestnut,  whilst  the  female  is  of 
an  olive-green  colour,  and  has  the  tail  yellow  as  in  the 
male,  with  the  middle  feathers  dusky  j    the  head  of 
both  has  a  narrow  recumbent  crest  -,  the  eyes  blue  -, 
the  bill  of  a  dusky  yellow  and  legs  black.    Native  of 
Surinam. 

C.  Hemorrkous,  Lin. ;  fe  Cassique  rouge.  Buff. ;  Red- 
rumped  Oriole,  Lath.  -,  Red-rumped  Cassique.  The  ge- 
neral colour  of  a  deep  shining  black,  with  the  hinder 
part  of  the  back,  the  rump,  and  vent,  of  a  deep  crim- 
son J  bill  and  legs  as  in  the  C.  Cristatus.  Native  of 
South  America. 

C.  Persiais,  Lin.j  le  Cassique  jaune  du  Sresil,  Buff.; 
Persian  Pie,  Willugh  j  Yellow  Cassique.  About  the  size 
of  our  Blackbird^  of  a  glossy  black  colour^  with  a 


violet  tinge ;  the  wings  marked  by  a  large  yellow  CA$SfCUS 
spot ;  the  rump  and  base  of  the  tail  except  the  two 
middle  feathers  yellow  ;  legs  black  :  this  bird  has  the 
power  of  raising  the 'neck  feathers  so  as  to  form  a  kind 
of  hood  ;  it  is  the  Grand  Troupiale  of  Azzara.  Though 
named  by  Linnseus,  Persicus,  it  is  not  a  native  of 
Persia  but  of  South  America  ;  it  lives  in  societies  like 
Rooks,  and  numerous  nests  are  found  in  the  same  tree, 
which  are  shaped  like  an  alembic  and  about  eighteen 
inches  long  :  it  is  very  prolific,  breeding  two  or  three 
times  in  the  course  of  a  year ;  is  easily  domesticated, 
and  has  the  habits  of  a  Parrot,  being  easily  taught  to 
speak,  &c.  but  it  has  a  very  unpleasant  smell  like 
Castor. 

fi  Icterus,  Cuv.  Of  which  the  beak  expands  the 
feathers  in  an  angular  slope,  itself  however  being 
arched  throughout  its  whole  length. 

C.  Varius,  Cuv.;  Oriolus  Varius,  Gmel.;  le  Carouge 
de  Cayenne,  Buff. ;  Chestnut  and  Black  Baltimore  Bird, 
Lath.  About  six  inches  in  length ;  head,  neck,  and 
back  as  far  as  the  middle  black,  the  other  parts  dusky, 
except  the  tail  and  the  greater  wing  coverts,  which 
are  black,  and  the  secondaries  edged  white  ;  beak  and 
feet  blue  black.    Native  of  Cayenne. 

C.  Cayanensis,  Cuv. ;  Oriolus  Cayanensis,  Lin. ;  le 
Carouge  de  VlskdeSt.  Thomas,  BuJBT.;  Cayenne  Cas- 
sique. Size  of  a  Lark,  black  with  a  yellow  spot  on  the 
wings,  like  C.  Persicus.     Native  of  Cayenne. 

C.  Louisianus,  Cuv.;  Oriolus  Capensis,  Gmel.;  Ca* 
rouge  Olive  de  la  Louisiane,  huff. ;  Olive  Oriole,  Pen, ; 
Olive  Cassique.  About  six  inches  long ;  head  and  body 
olive,  sides  the  same,  dashed  with  yellow ;  throat 
orange ;  belly  yellow ;  legs  ash  brown.  Native  of 
Louisiana,  and  not  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  ac- 
cording to  Cuvier. 

C.  Chrysocephalus,  Cuv.;  Oriolus  Chrysocephalus, 
Gmel.;  Gold-headed  Oriole,  Lath.;  Gold-headed  Cas- 
sique. About  eight  inches  long  ;  crown  of  the  head, 
wing  and  tail  coverts  yellow.    Native  of  America. 

C.  Dominicensis,  Cuv.;  Oriolus  Domin.,  Gmel.;  St. 
Domingo  Cassique.  General  colour  black,  lower  part 
of  the  belly  and  vent  yellow. 

C.  Niger,  Cuv. ;  Gracula  Quiscula,  Lin. ;  Purple 
Grakle,  Pen.;  Black  Cassique.  Length  of  the  male 
thirteen  inches,  of  the  female  eleven ;  upper  parts 
a  bright  blue-black,  under  parts  green  and  copper 
coloured,  growing  more  dusky  towards  the  vent ;  the 
tail  taking  great  variety  of  shapes;  bill  and  legs  black: 
the  female  entirely  dusky.  Native  of  the  United 
States.  Cuvier  considers  the  Gracula  Quiscula  of 
Catesby  and  the  Gracula  Banta  of  Latham  to  be  vari- 
eties of  the  same  species,  differing  only  in  the  form 
of  the  tail.  They  are  great  destroyers  of  maize,  and, 
says  Pennant,  "  after  the  breeding  season,  they  return 
with  their  young  from  their  most  distant  quarters,  in 
flights  continuing  for  miles  in  length,  blackening  the 
very  sky,  in  order  to  make  their  depredations  on  the 
ripening  maize.*' 

7  Xanthomus  of  Cuvier,  differs  from  the  preceding 
only  in  having  the  bill  perfectly  straight. 

C.  Icterus,  Cuv.;  Oriolus  Icterus, Lin. -,  le  Troupiale, 
Buff.;  Large  Bonana  Bird,  Brown.  This  beautiful 
bird  is  about  the  size  of  the  Blackbird,  the  head,  throat,, 
neck,  and  middle  of  the  back  black,  the  other  parts 
yellow  ;  two  white  bars  across  the  wings  ;  legs  dusky 
or  lead-coloured ;  bill  pale.  Native  of  tlie  United 
States ;  is  easily  domesticated,  following  those  who 
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CASSICUS  have  the  care  of  it>  md  fbnd  of  l»eiBg  played  with  :  k 
18  domesticated  in  America  for  the  purpose  of  destroy- 
ing insects. 

C.  Minor,  Cut.  ;  Oriobu  Minor,  Buff.  ^  Tanagra  Bo* 
narienm.  Buff. ;  which  Cuvier  coastders  the  same  bird* 
are  black,  with  the  wings  and  tail  of  a  bluish  cast ; 
the  female  not  so  deep-coloured.  Native  of  North 
America. 

C.  Americanus,  Cuv. ;  Oriolus  Americanus,  Gmel.; 
le  Troupiale  de  Cayenne,  Buff.;  American  Caanque, 
About  seven  inches  long  3  chin,  throaty  and  breast  of 
a  deep  red,  as  are  also  the  edges  of  the  wings  ;  re* 
mainder  of  the  plumage  black.  Native  of  Guiana.  The 
C.  Guyanensis  probably  a  variety  of  this  species. 

r.  Phaniceue,  Cuv. ;  Oriolus  Pha^niceut,  Lin.;  le 
Commandeur,  Buff.;  Red-winged  Oriole,  Lath.;  Bed' 
winged  Starling,  Catesby.  Size  of  a  Starling  ;  colour 
black,  except  the  wing  coverts,  which  are  of  a  deep 
scarlet,  bounded  below  by  a  yellowish  white  edge  j 
the  female  has  the  red  patch  less  distinct.  Native  of 
the  United  States. 

An  extremely  good  description  of  the  general  man- 
ners of  this  species  is  given  by  Mr.  Pennant. 

"  They  inhabit,'*  says  he,  *'  from  the  province  of 
New  York  to  the  kingdom  of  Mexico.  In  North 
America  they  are  called  Red-winged  Starlings,  and 
Swamp  Blackbirds ;  in. Mexico,  Commendadores,  from 
their  red  shoulders  resembling  a  badge  worn  by  the 
Commanders  of  a  certain  Spanish  Order.  That  king- 
dom seems  to  be  their  most  southern  residence.  They 
appear  in  New  York  in  April,  and  leave  the  country 
in  October.  They  probably  continue  the  whole  year  in 
the  southern  parts  ;  at  least  Catesby  and  Liawson  make 
no  mention  of  their  departure.  They  are  seen  in  flocks 
innumerable,  obscuring  at  times  the  very  sky  with 
their  multitudes.  They  were  esteemed  the  peat  of  the 
colonies,  making  most  dreadful  havoc  among  the 
maize  and  other  grain,  both  when  new  sown  and  when 
ripe.  They  are  very  bold  and  not  to  be  terrified  with 
a  gun;  for  notwithstanding  the  sportsman  makes 
slaughter  in  a  flock,  the  remiunder  will  take  a  short 
flight,  and  settle  again  in  the  same  field.  The  farmers 
sometimes  attempt  their  destruction  by  steeping  the 
maize  in  a  decoction  of  white  hellebore  before  they 
plant  it.  The  birds  which  eat  this  prepared  com  are 
seized  with  a  vertigo  and  fall  down ;  which  sometimes 
drives  the  rest  away.  This  potion  is  particularly  aimed 
against  the  Purple  Grakle,  or  Purple  Jackdaw,  which 
consorts  in  myriads  with  this  species,  as  if  in  con- 
spiracy against  the  labours  of  the  husbandman.  The 
fowler  seldom  shoots  among  the  flocks  but  some  of 
each  kind  fall.  They  appear  in  greatest  numbers  in 
autumn,  when  they  receive  additions  from  the  retired 
parts  of  the  country,  in  order  to  prey  on  the  ripened 
maize.  Some  of  the  colonies  have  established  a  reward 
of  threepence  a  dozen  for  tbe  extirpation  of  the  Jack- 
daws ;  and  in  New  England  the  intent  wns  almost 
effected,  to  the  cost  of  the  inhabitants,  who  at  length 
discovered  that  Providence  had  not  formed  even  these 
seemingly  destructive  birds  in  vain.  Notwithstanding 
they  caused  such  havoc  among  the  grain,  they  made 
ample  recompense  by  clearing  the  ground  of  noxious 
worms  with  which  it  abounds.  As  soon  as  the  birds 
were  destroyed,  the  reptiles  had  full  leave  to  multiply; 
the  consequence  was  the  total  loss  of  the  grain  in  1749, 
when  the  New  Englanders,  late  repentants,  were 
obliged  to  get  their  hay  from  Pensylvania,  aad  even 


from  Great  BriUin.    The  Red-winged  Orioles  build  CASSICCS 
their  nests  in  bushes,  and  among  the  reeds  in  retired       — 
swamps,  in  the  form  of  a  hang-nest ;  leaving  it  sus-  ^^^^^A 
peaded  at  so  prodigious  a  height,  and  by  so  wondrous  "^  ~ 
an  instinct^  that  the  behest  floods  never  reach  to 
destroy  it.    The  nest  is  long,  made  externally  with 
broad  grass,  a  little  plastered,  thickly  lined  with  bent 
or  withered  grass.    The  eggs  are  white,  thinly  and 
irregularly  streaked  with  blsick.'* 

C.  Leucofderuif,  Cuv. ;  Oriolus  Leucoptenu,  Gmel. ; 
Whiie'-winged  Cassique,  Size  of  a  Lark  ;  general  colour 
black*  with  a  white  spot  on  the  wings.    Native  of 
Cayenne. 

C.  Icterocq^ahu,  Cuv.;  Oriolus  Icteroceph.^  Lfin.; 
le  Carouge  de  Cayenne,  Buff.;  YeHow-keadied  Starlings 
£dw. ;  Yellow'lieaded  Cassique,  Head  and  neck  yellow  | 
bill  black ;  legs  brown.    Native  of  Cayenne. 

C.  Bonana,  Cuv. ;  Oriolus  Bonana,  Lin. ;  le  Carouge, 
Buff. ;  Bonana  Bird,  Brown.  About  seven  inches  long  ; 
head,  neck  and  breast  chestnut ;  upper  part  of  back 
black ;  lower  part,  rump,  belly,  tbighs,  vent  and 
under  wing  coverts  chestnut ;  greater  wing  coverts, 
quills  and  tail  black  ;  bill  black  ;  legs  grey.  Native 
of  the  West  Indies.  It  buikis  a  curious  nest,  forming 
•the  fourth  part  of  a  sphere,  which  is  attached  to  the 
under  side  of  a  Bonana  leaf,  and  composed  of  the 
fibres  of  the  Tillandsia  usneoides. 

C.  Mexicanus,  Cuv. ;  Oriolus  Noom  Hispamee,  Lath.  ; 
Mexican  Cassique,  Size  of  a  Blackbird  ;  head  and  wings 
black,  smaller  coverts  slightly  edged  with  yellow,  and 
spotted  in  two  or  three  places  on  the  shoulder ;  near 
the  tip  of  the  tail  a  black  bar  ;  bill  and  legs  yellow. 
Native  of  South  America. 

C.  Xanthornus,  Cuv. ;  Oriolus  Xanthornus,  Lin. ;  le 
jfefit  Cul-jaune  de  Cayenne,  Buff.;  Lesser  Bonana  Bird, 
Edw.  Length  seven  inches ;  general  colour  Uaek ; 
wing  coverts  tipped  with  white  and  sometimes  forming 
a  white  bar  across  the  vring.  Native  of  South  America. 

C.  Baltimore,  Cuv. ;  Oriolus  Btdt^  Gmel. ;  Baltimore 
Bird,  Catesby.  About  the  size  of  a  Sparrow  ;  head, 
neck,  and  upper  part  of  the  body  bri^t  black;  rest 
of  the  body  of  a  bright  orange,  as  are  the  smaller  wing 
coverts,  but  the  larger  are  black  with  white  tips  ; 
quiU  feathers  dusky  black  with  white  edges  ^  two 
middle  tail  feathers  black,  the  outer  orange  ;  bifl  lead 
colour  and  legs  black.  The  female  is  of  an  olive  brown, 
above  the  throat  black,  under  parts  yellowish ;  tail 
dusky  with  yellow  edges.  Native  of  the  northern  parts 
of  America. 

C.  Spurius,  Cuv. ;  Oriohm  Spurius,  Lin.  Probably 
only  a  variety  of  the  preceding,  not  having  such  bright 
colours,  and  the  tail  being  cuneiform. 

C.  MelandioUcus,  Cuv. ;  Oriolms  MeUmclu,  Lm. ;  the 
6ch<mbufg€r,  Edw.  Size  of  a  Lark ;  of  a  ferrugi- 
nous brown  colour  varied  with  black  ;  sides  of  the 
head  black,  descending  on  either  side  ef  the  nedc. 
Native  of  Mexico. 

See  Linnaei  Systema  Natura ;  Buffon,  Histoire  iV«#a- 
relle;  Cuvier,  P^^gne  Animal;  Pennant,  ArcHc  Zool^y g 
Edveards,  Natural  History  of  unc&mman  Birds,  ^c. 

CASSIDA,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  insects  of  the 
order  Coleoptera,  femily  Chrysomelinsc,  Generic  cha- 
racter :  antennae  submoniHform,  gradually  enlargii^ 
towards  the  apex ;  mouth  beneath ;  palpi  short ;  head 
concealed  tmder  the  thorax,  which  has  no  anterior 
notch  ;  body  subotbicnlar,  depressed,  shield-shapedj 
marg^nated. 
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CiiSSfl)A.  Tlie  inseeta  of  this  g«Qiis  are  inieresting  from  Ihe 
prettiiiess  of  their  fotms  and  general  aspect,  ae  well 
as  irom  the  silver  or  golden  hues  of  the  elytra,  and  the 
singularity  of  the  larvae  and  pupae.  They  live  on  the 
juices  of  plants,  against  the  leaves  and  branches  of 
which  they  remain'  a  long  time  together  almost  mo- 
tionless. Their  habits  resemble  those  of  the  Chryto- 
meUna  m  general,  in  which  article  they  are  described. 
CASSIDARIA,  in  Zoohgy,  a  genus  c^  univalve  shells 
of  the  family  Purpurifera:,  Generic  character  :  shell 
obovate  or  ovate-oblong ;  aperture  longitudinal,  nar- 
row, terminating  at  the  base  in  a  curved,  somewhat 
ascending  canal ;  right  lip  marginated,  or  folded  back ; 
left  lip  covering  the  columella,  generally  rough,  gra«^ 
onlate,  tuberculate  or  wrinkled. 

CASSIDULUS,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  the  class 
Eihinodermata,  order  Pedkulata  of  Cuvier.    Generic 
character:  body  irregular,  elliptical,   oval  or  heart- 
shaped,  convex,  with  very  small  spines;  ambulacra 
five,  stellate ;    mouth  nearly  central,  inferior ;  anus 
above  the  margin. 
E(Mnus  of  the  Linnaean  arrangement. 
CASSINE,  in  Botany 9  a  genus  of  the  class  Ptntan" 
dm,  order  Trigynia,  natural  order  Rhamni,    Generic 
character  :    calyx  five-parted ;    corolla,    petals  five ; 
berry  three-seeded. 
Nine  species,  natives  of  tropical  climates.    . 
CASSIOPEA,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  the  AcalephtB 
hberte  of  Cuvier.    (Medusa,  Lin.)    Generic  character : 
body  orbicular,  transparent,  with  arms  beneath ;  no 
peduncle  ;  no  tentacula  at  the  circumference  5  mouths 
four  or  upwards  in  the  inferior  disk. 
Peron,  Ann.  Mus,  xiv.  p.  357. 
CASSIOPEIA,  or  Cassiepeia,  as  Scaliger  (in  Mani' 
Imm)  writes  it,  a  constellation  of  the  northern  hemis- 
phere, called  by  the  Greeks  KaOeBpa  or  Qpovo^,  because 
it  was  represented  as  a  woman  sitting  in  a  chair.  This 
constellation  is  near  Cepheus,  not  far  from  the  North 
Pole.    A  new  star  appeared  in  it  in  1572,  exceeding 
Jupiter  in  magnitude  and  brightness  ;    it  diminished 
by  degrees,  and  totally  disappeared  in  about  eighteen 
months,  after  having  excited  much  controversy  among 
the  astronomers.     By  Beza;  Rosa,  the  Landgrave  of 
Hesse  and  others,  it  was  asserted  to  be  the  same  star 
which  appeared  to  the  Magi,  and  to  be  the  harbinger 
of  the  second  coming  of  our  Saviour.     Tycho  Brahe 
opposed  this  supposition.     KeiU  and  Pigott  believe 
that  it  has  a  periodical  return,  and  fix  the  interval  at 
150  years.    Phil.  Trans,  Ixxvi.  193,  Ixxxvi.  493.    The 
poetical  legend  makes  Cassiopeia  the  wife  of  Cepheua, 
Sing  of  Ethiopia.    Proud  of  her  distinguished  beauty, 
she  challenged  the  Nereids.    The  exposiure  of  her 
daughter  Andromeda  followed,  and  after  her  rescue  by 
Perseus,  Cassiopeia,  either  as  a  reward  or  punishment, 
it  is  not  clear  which,  was  transferred  to  the  skies. 
Aral,  Pfutn.  674  j  Nat  Com.  viii.  6 ;  0».  v. 
^  CASSIQUIARI,  or  Cassiquiarb,  the  name   of  a 
river  in  South  America,  which  has  excited  much  in- 
terest both  in  the  early  and  recent  history  of  that 
country. 

Tbia  celebrated  stream  is,  however,  only  an  arm  of 
the  great  Bio  Negro,  or  Black  River,  which  rises  in  the 
Andes  of  New  Grenada  in  about  I"*  3(/  N.  latitude,  and 
having  dowed  westward  through  the  plains  in  an  im- 
mense channel,  sends  one  branch  to  the  Orinoco 
directly  north,  and  another  south-easterly  to  the  Ama- 
zons }  thus  forming  a  communication  between  New 


Grenada,  Caraccaa,  the  vast  plaina  of  the  Orinoco,  and  €AS8I- 
the  whole  of  the  south,  by  means  of  the  Maranon  and  fi^lARL 
its  tributary  streams.  The  Cassiquiari  enters  the 
Orinoco  in  S^  3(/  north  latitude,  and  is  navigable 
throughout  its  extent,  though  with  some  difficulties, 
as  M.  Humboldt  experienced  in  the  perils  he  en- 
countered from  the  velocity  of  its  currents  and  other 
causes,  whilst  the  mosquitos  and  ants  were  so  exceed- 
ingly troublesome  in  the  300  miles  of  solitude  through 
which  it  passes,  as  almost  to  deter  the  travellers  firom 
proceeding. 

For  many  years  the  assertions  of  the  Indians,  Spa- 
niards or  Portuguese  concerning  this  river,  were  totally 
discredited  by  most  geographers,  and  the  map  pub- 
lished by  Father  Ferreira  of  Para  in  Brazil,  whereon 
it  was  laid  down  with  much  clearness,  was  regarded 
as  wholly  ehimerical.  Since,  however,  the  courage 
and  patient  enterprise  of  Humboldt  has  verified  these 
details,  it  is  admitted  that  the  Portuguese  penetrated 
through  this  route  with  canoes,  as  stated  by  Ferreira, 
in  1744.  Condamine  has  also  marked  this  junction  of 
the  two  rivers,  in  the  chart  af^nded  to  the  narrative 
of  hb  adventurous  journeydown  the  Maranon,  whereia 
he  has  given  a  copious  account  of  the  mode  in  which 
he  obtained  a  knowledge  of  its  existence. 

Gumilla,  in  his  excellent  work  entitled  Orinoco 
ihistrada,  printed  in  1741,  ridicules  the  older  historians 
and  geographers  for  their  notions  concerning  this 
channel,  which  he  asserts  was  never  seen,  and  could 
not  exist;  but  by  a  singular  coincidence.  La  Conda- 
mine was  shown  a  short  time  afterwards,  several  ori- 
ginal letters  of  this  author,  which  had  reached  Para, 
from  his  mission  on  the  Orinoco,  by  means  of  the  Cas- 
siquiari,  thfe  very  channel  of  the  existence  of  which 
he  had  so  strenuously  denied  even  the  probability. 

In  the  very  rare  work  of  the  Jesuit  Acuna  written 
in  1641,  there  is  a  map  on  which  this  river  is  traced 
under  the  name  of  Curiguacury ;  and  in  the  text,  it  is 
stated  that  the  tyrant  Aguirre  forced  his  way  by  it,  in 
the  year  1560,  to  Trinidad  -,  but  Acuna  refrains  from 
explaining  the  circumstances  attending  this  discovery, 
and  avoids  entering  into  an  examination  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  channel,  because  he  had  never  personally 
explored  it. 

Count  Pagan,  in  his  little  work  on  the  river  Ama- 
zons, published  in  1665,  and  now  very  seldom  met 
with,  enters  at  some  length  on  this  subject ;  but  in  bis 
map  the  word  Cariba  is  made  use  of,  although  in  the 
description  he  clearly  traces  the  same  formation  of 
this  river  as  Humboldt  has  done,  and  uses  the  name 
of  Curiguacure,  which  he-  says  means  Rio  Negro,  or 
Black  River  ;  thus  confirming  beyond  a  doubt  the 
knowledge  which  the  Spaniards  originally  had  of  it, 
either  through  the  natives  or  by  experience. 

In  the  second  book  of  Acosta's  Natural  and  Moral 
History  of  the  Indias,  written  as  early  as  about  1580, 
and  of  which  most  of  the  copies  were  burnt  by  the 
Spanish  government  on  account  of  the  great  inforaoa- 
tion  it  contains  respecting  the  Indies,  an  outline  of 
the  story  of  Aguirre*s  invasion  of  Caraccas  is  giveUj 
which  Mr.  Southey  has  made  too  well  known  to  ren- 
der any  details  of  it  necessary  ;  here  the  junction  of 
the  Orinoco  and  the  Amazons  is  briefly  but  obscurely 
explained. 

An'  inland  communication  between  two  of  the  most 
celebrated  rivers  of  the  world  is  thus  afforded,  and  aa 
the  settlements  of  the  Spaniards  in  Caraccas,  and  of  the 
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CASSI'     Portuguese  in  Guiana,  approacli  each  other  nearer  and 
QUIARL  nearer  every  year,   this   natural  canal  will  shortly 
CAST      become  of  the  greatest  importance. 

CASSIS^  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  univalve  shells,  of 
the  &mily  Purpurtfera,  Lam.  Generic  character: 
shell  inflated;  aperture  loogitudinal,  narrow,  termi- 
nating at  the  base  in  a  short  canal,  suddenly  reflexed 
on  the  back  of  the  shell ;  columella  transversely  pli- 
cated or  wrinkled  j  right  margin  usually  dentate. 
.  The  animal  resembles  the  Buccina,  They  are  found 
in  the  Indian  Ocean,  &c.  inhabiting  muddy  deeps. 

CASSOCK,  n.  Tr.jaque,  casaque ;  It.  giacco,  casacco ; 
Sp,  jaca,  casaca;  Ger.  kasak,  jacke;  Dutch,  kasacke, 
kajacke,  jacke ;  Eng,  cassock  aadjacL  Junius  adopts 
from  Vossius,  that  the  parent  of  all  these  words  is  the 
Gr.  Kaaa9,  whence  the  Lat.  casa,  applied  generally  to 
any  thing  which  covers  ',  (sive  domus  est,  sive  vestis, 
Wachter ;)  and  that  jack  is  corrupted  from  kajacke. 
See  Vossius  de  Vitiis  Ser.  3. 8.  in  v,  Casabuh.  Vossius 
is  supported  by  other  learned  names.  See  Menage  and 
Wachter.  Of  jack,  jaque,  &c.  Skinner  says,  quod  si 
omnia  a  Lat.  sagum,  Wachter  prefers  to  deduce  jocAre 
from  the  Gr.  iforf^,  a  covering.  A  cassock,  tunica  km- 
gior,  is 

A  long  cloak  or  vestment;  used  by  a  soldier  or  cler- 
gyman. 

■  But  wlien  VlysBes 
Againe  shall  greet  vs,  he  shall  put  thee  on 
Both  coat  and  castocke. 

Chapman,    Homer's  Odytsty,  hook  xr.  fol.  237. 

I  stretched  forth  mine  arme  at  length,  and  swinging  the  skirt 
of  my  cauoeke  on  high,  round  ahout  my  head,  by  this  usual  signe 
sbeired,  tliat  the  enemies  were  at  hand  :  and  so  joyning  with 
them,  rode  amaine,  with  my  hor^  ready  by  this  time  to  tyre. 

Holland,     Ammianu*,  fol.  Hi* 

Your  broad-way  sons  would  never  be  too  nice 

To  close  with  Calvin,  if  he  paid  their  price ; 

But  rais'd  three  steeples  higher,  would  change  their  note, 

And  quit  the  castocA  for  the  canting-coat. 

Dryden,     The  Hind  and  the  Panther,  part  iii. 

I  put  on  a  cassaque  of  one  of  the  Marquis's  guards,  and  with 
my  page,  the  Duke  of  Nieuburg's  guard,  and  Colonel  Majette,  a 
Flemish  officer  in  the  Munster  service,  I  took  horse  at  the  back 
door  of  my  inn.        Sir  IVilliam  Temple,     To  Sir  John  Temple, 

It  would  be  right  too,  let  me  tell  you, 
To  buy  a  gown  of  new  prunella ; 
And  bid  your  maid,  that  art  who  knows. 
Repair  your  cassoc  at  the  elbows. 

Cawthom,    A  Letter  to  a  Clergyman, 

CASSYTA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  Ennean" 
dria,  order  Monogynia,  Generic  character :  coroUa 
calycine,  six-parted ;  nectary,  three  truncated  glands 
surrounding  the  germen ;  interior  filaments  glandu- 
liferous ;  drupe  one-seeded.     Seven  species. 

CAST,  V,  "\     Swed.  kasia ;  Dan.  kaste,   Ihre 

Cast,  n.  I  thinks  that  we  owe  this  word  to 

Ca'staway,  n.  I  the  Normans,  since  he  cannot 
Ca'stawav,  adj,  I  discover  that  our  ancestors,  the 
Ca^ster,  n.  /A.  S.  ever  used  it. 

Ca^sting,  n.         I     With  English  prepositions  suh- 
Ca'stino-net,       Ijoined,  it  is  equivalent  to  certain 
Ca'^stlino,  n.      J  compounds  of  the  Lat.  jacere,  to 
throw. 

Thrown  or  cast  from  or  away  from  5  abject ;  thrown 
or  cast  down,  dejected,  (met.)  To  cast  or  throw  out  5 
to  eject,  (lit.  and  met.)  To  cast  or  throw  in ;  to  inject, 
(lit.  and  met.)  To  cast  or  throw  against  -,  to  object, 
(lit.  and  met.)  To  cast  forth  or  forward  5  to  project, 
(lit.  and  met.)  To  cast  back  3  r^ect,  (met.)  To  cast 
under;  iosu}ject,  (met.) 


It  has  many  consequential  usages,  and  is  employed 
with  various  subauditions ;  some  of  the  former  are 
derived  from  wrestling,  where  the  party  cast  or  thrown, 
is  the  defeated^  beaten^  vanquished  party ;  and  thus 
to  cast,  is 

To  defeat,  to  beat,  to  vanquish,  to  overcome^  to 
overpower.  And  further. 

To  decide  the  victory,  to  determine  it,  to  declare  or 
pronounce  to  be  defeated  or  overcome ;  to  condemn. 
And  thus  generally 

To  decide  or  determine  ;  to  condemn. 

To  cast  an  account ; — ^from  the  old  manner  of  cal- 
culating, (see  to  Calculate,)  is,  to  tell  the  sum,  to 
reckon,  to  compute. 

To  cast,  sc,  fused  metal  into  a  mould  3  is  to  form  or 
feshion  the  mould  or  model ;  to  mould  or  model  9  to 
fix  or  settle  the  form,  the  features,  the  parts  or  pro* 
portions  :  and  even  the  hue,  or  complexion. 

To  cast  the  mind,  or  thoughts;  is,  to  reflect,  medi- 
tate, consider,  contrive. 

Al  in  on  company  heo  wenden  wor^  ^r 
In  ]w  see  with  god  wynd,  so  ^at  at  ^  laste 
In  to  ^  on  ende  of  Gasycone  ^e  wynd  here  schippes  coMte* 

R,  GUmcetter,  p.  15. 

Somme  wy]^  lance,  some  wy^  suerd,  wyboute  yylenye 

Wy^  pleyynge  at  tables,  o^er  atte  checkere, 

Wy^  castynge  ojyer  wy]»  ssetynge.  id.  p.  192. 

That  in  these  women  men  may  all  day  find 
There  as  they  cast  her  hcrt  there  itdwelleth. 

Chaucer,     Of  Lucrece  of  Rome, 

And  therfore,  I  pray  you,  that  in  this  necessitee  and  in  this 
nede  ye  catte  you  to  overcome  youre  herte.    Id.  rol.  ii.  p.  131. 

This  Acteon,  as  he  well  might 
Aboue  all  other  catt  his  chere. 

Oower,     Conf.Am.  fol.  10. 

Ion  answcrede  to  him  and  seide,  maister,  we  sighen  oon  cast^ 
inge  out  fendis  in  thi  name  which  sueth  not  us  and  we  hare  for- 
biden  him.  fFiciif,    Mark,  ch.  ix. 

John  answered  him,  saying,  master,  we  sawe  one  castynge  out 
deuils  in  thy  name,  whiche  foloweth  not  rs,  and  we  forbad  be- 
came he  folowed  ts  not.  Bible,  1551. 

This  sely  carpenter  goth  forth  his  way, 

Ful  oft  ne  said  alas,  and  wa  la  wa, 

And  to  his  wif  he  told  his  priretee, 

And  she  was  ware,  and  knew  it  bet  than  he 

What  all  this  queinte  cast  was  for  to  sey. 

Chaucer.     The  3niler'M  Tale,  t.  3610. 

Min  bin  also  the  maladies  colde, 
The  derke  tresons,  and  castes  olde. 

Id.    The  Knight's  Tale,  r.  2470. 

A  woTcke  that  is  made  with  the  hande  of  y*  craftesman  and  the 
caster,  clothed  with  yelowe  sylcke  and  scarlet. 

Bible,  1551.    Jeremy,  ch.  x. 

But  when  they  drawe  nye  vnto  the  mountaynes,  the  tAiag 
casters  came  out  agaynst  them.  Id,    Judithm 


Apollo's  powre  prevail'd, 


And  rapt  Agenor  from  his  reach,  wliom  quietly  he  plar't 
Without  the  skurmish,  casting  mists  to  save  from  being  chac't. 
Chapman,    Homer's  Iliad,  book  zxi.  fol.  298. 

Of  all  his  course  when  casting  up  the  scroules, 
They  finde  each  moment  did  some  harme  conspire, 
That,  (even  when  dying,)  he  distrcss'd  weake  souls. 
So  that  no  end  could  mitigate  his  ire. 

Stirling,    Doomes-day.     The  tenth  Homre. 

Three  ciuill  broylcs,  bred  of  an  ayery  word. 
By  thee  old  Capulet  and  Mountague, 
Haue  thrice  disturb'd  the  quiet  of  our  streets. 
And  made  Verona's  ancient  citixens 
Cast  by  their  graue  beseeming  onuiments 
To  wield  old  partizans. 

Shahspeare.    Romeo  and  JuUetf  foL  53. 
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BoT.    Why  do  yon  looke  on  ts,  and  sKake  your  head, 
And  call  vs  orphani,  wretches,  ctutamayes. 
If  that  oar  noble  father  were  aliue. 

ShaAspeare.    Richard  III.  fol.  183. 

And  when  the  mind  is  quickned,  out  of  doubt 
The  organs,  thought  defunct  and  dead  before, 
Breake  vp  their  drowsie  gjane,  and  newly  mooe 
With  easted  slough,  and  fresh  legeritie. 

Id.    Henry  F.  (oh  S3. 

Others  there  he  who  make  their  boast  and  report  with  joy  unto 
others,  how  in  the  partition  of  their  patrimony  they  hare  by 
canning  eoMit  conny-catched  their  bretheren,  and  ouer*wrought 
them  so  by  their  cautelous  circumrentioo,  fine  wit  and  slie  poll- 
at*,  as  that  they  hare  gone  away  with  the  better  part  by  odds. 

HoUand,    Pbttarch,  foL  149. 

Where  no  good  gifts  haue  place,  nor  bear  the  sway. 
What  are  the  men,  but  wUful  castaway. 

Alirraur/or  Magistrates,  fol.  112. 

That  no  person  whatsoever  shall  be  admitted  without  a  visible 
qvearity  in  his  aspect,  or  peculiar  cast  of  countenance,  of  which 
the  president  and  officers  for  the  time  being  are  to  determine, 
sad  the  president  to  have  the  casting-  voice. 

Spectator,  No.  17. 

Observing  one  person  behold  another,  who  was  an  ntter  stran- 
ger to  him,  with  a  cast  in  his  eye,  which,  methouffht,  expressed 
an  emotion  of  heart  very  different  from  what  couldf  be  raised  by 
an  object  so  agreeable  as  the  gentleman  he  looked  at,  I  began  to 
consider,  not  without  some  secret  sorrow,  the  condition  of  an 
envious  man.  Id*  No.  19. 

llie  business  men  are  chiefly  conversant  in,  does  not  only  give 
a  certain  cast  or  turn  to  their  minds,  bnt  is  very  often  apparent 
in  their  outward  behaviour,  and  some  of  the  most  indifferent 
actions  of  their  lives.  Id^  No.  197. 

Nature  herself  has  assigned,  to  every  emotion  of  the  soul,  its 
psrticular  coat  of  the  countenance,  tone  of  voice,  and  manner  of 
gatnre.  Id*  No.  541. 

Upon  Cheke's  learning  also  he  casts  a  blur,  when  he  says,  that 
for  his  other  sufficiencies,  besides  skill  in  Latin  and  Greek,  he  was 
enough,  as  appears  by  his  books. 

Strype.    Memoirs^  Edward  VI.    Anno, 


If  he,  whom  the  worid  Jndges  a  sidnt,  mt^  vet  be  in  the  gall     CAST. 
of  bitterness  and  a  son  of  perdition,  islt  possible  that  such  a  one,        — 
whose  actions  proclum  him  even  to  the  world  for  a  reprobate  and    CASTE, 
a  eest'-away,  should  yet  indeed  be  a  pious  and  sincere  person. 

South,    Sermons,  voL  xi.  serm.  ziii.  xiv. 

As  politic  as  those  who,  when  the  moon 
As  bright  and  glorious  in  a  river  shone. 
Threw  casting-nets  with  equal  cunning  at  her. 
To  catch  her  with,  and  pull  her  out  o*th  water. 

Butler.    The  Elephant  in  the  Moon* 

Thty  have  upon  casting  up  their  accounts  found,  that  the  suf- 
ferings of  this  present  life  are  not  worthy  to  be  compared  with 
the  glory  that  shall  be  revealed. 

Stilling/leet,    Sermons,  vol.  i.  serm.  xU. 

All  was  pure  within :  no  fell  remorse. 

Nor  anxious  castings-np  of  what  might  be, 

Alarm*d  his  peaceful  bosom.  Blair.    The  Cfravcm 

CAST  ALIA,  in  Zoology,  a  geuus  of  bivalve  shells^ 
(Acephala  testacea,)  forming  a  sort  of  transition  be- 
tween Tfigonia  and  Vnio,  or  between  marine  and  flu- 
viatile  shells.  Generic  character  :  shell  equivalve, 
inequilateral,  triangular;  nates  decorticate,  inflected 
behind  ;  hinge  with  two  lamellate  teeth,  transversely 
striated  ;  one  posterior  remote,  truncate  ;  the  other 
anterior  longitudinal,  lateral ;  ligament  external. 

The  external  aspect  of  this  shell  and  its  relation  in 
many  points  to  the  genus  Unio  would  lead  to  its  ar- 
rangement with  the  fresh-water  genera,  but  its  habi- 
tation is  not  known. 

CASTANET,  casianeito,  Sp.  j  castagnette,  Fr.  probably 
because  it  was  originally  made  from  the  wood  of  the 
chestnut-tree.  A  snapper  fastened  by  dancers,  espe- 
cially in  Spain,  on  their  fingers,  and  sounded  in  time 
to  their  movements. 


CASTE. 


wt. 


CASTE,  a  term  borrowed  from  the  Portuguese 
word  Casta,  which  signifies  family,  race,  breed,  has 
been  used  in  India,  to  express  those  hereditary  dis- 
tinctions of  rank  and  occupation,  which  have  from 
time  immemorial  been  established  among  the  Hindhs  j 
and  it  has  thence  become  usual,  in  our  own  language, 
to  denote  by  this  term,  any  similar  hereditary  distinc- 
tions whatever. 

The  division  of  the  whole  community  into  different 
classes,  to  each  of  which  a  distinct  rank,  authority, 
and  occupation  was  attached,  and  handed  down  from 
^therto  son,  as  an  hereditary,  inalienable  possession; 
unnatural  as  it  appears,  and  inconsistent  with  the  com- 
mon feelings,  and  common  sense  of  mankind,  proves, 
upon  inquiry,  to  have  prevailed  to  a  much  greater 
extent,  and  at  an  earlier  period  than  could  have  been 
supposed ;  and  immediately  suggests  a  question  as  to 
the  probable  causes  of  the  prevalence  of  such  a  system. 

''The  Egyptians,"  says  Herodotus,  (ii.  164,)  "are 
divided  into  seven  classes;  1.  priests,  2.  warriors,  3, 
herdsmen,  4.  swine-herds,  5.  tradesmen,  6.  interpreters, 
and  7'  seamen."  "  They  are  not  allowed,'*  he  adds, 
(166,)  "  to  follow  any  other  profession  than  that  of  their 
ancestors,  which  is  handed  down  from  father  to  son.*' 
The  priests  and  warriors  were  the  only  persons  who  re- 
ceived any  marks  of  distinction.  These  seven  classes 
appear  to  have  been  also  arranged  under  three  different 
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heads :  1.  the  priests  or  men  of  distinction ;  2.  the  sol- 
diers and  husbandmen ;  and  3.  the  mechanics.  Diodorus 
Siculus,  (i.28,  74, )and Plato,  (in his  'Hnunts,)  mention 
six  classes,  and  Diodorus,  in  another  place,  five.  It  is 
therefore  most  probable,  that  there  were  three  primary 
divisions,  which  were  again  subdivided,  and  the  ap- 
parent disagreement  of  these  writers  with  themselves, 
may  be  thus  reconciled.  So  that  we  find  this  custom 
established  among  a  people,  who  were  civilized 
before  almost  any  other.  It  also  prevailed  ftXQong^^jg»^ 
the  Assyrians,  (the  next  in  point  of  antiquity  to  the 
Egyptians,)  if  we  may  rely  on  the  authority  of  Dio- 
dorus, which  is  indeed  very  doubtful,  as  Ctesias,  who 
deserves  little  credit,  seems  to  be  his  only  voucher. 

The  Athenians,  according  to  Plato,  (in  his  Tim^Bus,)  Athena, 
were  anciently  divided  into  the  distinct  and  hereditary 
classes  of  priests,  mechanics,  herdsmen,  hunters, 
labourers,  and  warriors,  who  were  not  allowed  to 
attend  to  any  business,  but  that  to  which  they  were 
born. 

Aristotle,  (PoUt.  vii.)  observes,  that  Minos  esta- Crete, 
blished  the   same   distinction  of  classes  in  Crete,  as 
Sesostris,  according  to  some  persons,  had   done  in 
Egypt,  where  it  was  still  maintained. 

Both  the  Musulmdn  and  Gebr  traditions,  respecting  Penis. 
ancient  Persia,  mention  the  existence  of  such  a  dis- 
tinction in  that  country.     According  to  the  T&rfkh 
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I.  Primary 
or  original 
claflses: 
Bramhuiiy 
Cbatree  or 
K'hutree, 
Byic, 
Shooder. 


Mantftkhab^  JemsMd,  one  of  the  eaiiiest  Peniaii  Kings, 

divided  all  his  subjects  into  three  classes  ^  the  warriors, 
the  husbandmen,  and  the  artisans.  Here  we  approach 
very  nearly  to  the  Indian  system,  and  accordingly  we 
learn>  from  other  historians,  that  four  was  the  real  num- 
ber. (Sir  J.  Malcolm's  Hiit  of  Persia,  i.  905.)  In  the 
Zenddvestd  it  Is  said, ''  that  Ormuzd  declared.  There 
are  three  rules  of  conduct  and  four  states  ;  the  state 
of  the  priest,  that  of  the  soldier,  that  of  the  husband- 
man, and  that  of  the  artisan  or  labourer.**  This  is  the 
▼ery  counterpart  of  the  Hindi!  scheme ;  and  would 
alone  be  sufficient  to  show  the  close  connection  which 
formerly  existed  between  the  religions  and  govern- 
ment of  Persia  and  India.  The  Iberians,  perhaps  a 
people  of  Persian  origin,  were  also  divided  into  four 
classes,  according  to  Strabo,  (lib.  ii.)  Something  very 
similar  to  the  Indian  regulations,  seems  to  have  existed 
among  the  Peruvians,  (Carli  Lettres  Americaines,  xiv.) 
and  traces  of  a  similar  institution  have  been  noticed 
among  the  Mexicans.  (Clavigero,  Ht^^  of  Mexico,  i,  5.) 
But  those  writers,  who,  like  Millar,  (Hist.  View  of  the 
Engl.  Gov.  i.  9,)  ascribe  the  distinctions  of  rank  ob- 
served by  our  Saxon  ancestors,  to  a  like  system,  have 
been  misled  by  too  ardent  a  desire  to  generalize,  and 
mi^t,  with  equal  reason,  derive  every  hereditary  dis* 
tinction  whatever  from  this  singular  institution. 

Among  the  Hindiks,  whether  first  devised  by  their 
ancestors,  or  borrowed  from  any  more  ancient  people, 
this  institution  is  still  maintained,  if  not  in  all  its 
purity,  yet  with  such  a  scrupulous  r^ard,  as  effee- 
tually  checks  any  daring  infraction  of  it ;  and  though 
the  accounts  of  India,  which  have  descended  to  us  from 
the  Greeks,  are  neither  sufficiently  copious,  nor  always 
consistent  with  each  other,  it  is  plain,  from  all  of 
them,  that  a  peculiar  classification  of  the  HimKks 
existed  some  centuries  before  the  commencement  of 
our  era ;  and  several  circumstances  render  it  highly 
probable,  that  it  was  no  other  than  the  one  which  pre- 
vails at  the  present  day. 

An  institution  of  such  antiquity,  producing  such  a 
lingular  modiOcation  of  society,  and  acting  so  power- 
futlv  upon  the  habits  and  opinions  of  every  individual 
in  the  community,  cannot  but  be  deserving  of  a  close 
examination.  It  shall  therefore  be  detailed,  as  far  as 
our  limits  will  allow  :  and  to  a  succinct  account  of  the 
different  classes  and  their  principal  subdivisions,  a  few 
wvrds  shall  be  added,  respecting  the  consequences  of 
such  a  check  to  the  natural  progress  of  civilisation ; 
the  effects  already  produced  on  the  intellectual  con- 
dition of  the  Hindtis,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  is  likely 
to  retard  their  further  improvement.  The  origin  of 
these  restrictions,  as  assigned  by  the  Hindils  them- 
selves, shall  then  be  briefly  noticed,  and  followed  by 
ft  few  inferences,  arising  from  the  preceding  state- 
ments, as  to  the  causes  and  events  which  probably  led 
to  their  first  adoption  and  ultimate  establishment. 

1.  The  great  and  leading  divisions  among  the  Hindtis 
are  four ;  the  classes  of  Br&hmanas,  Cshatriyas,  Vaisyas, 
and  S^dras,  as  their  names  are  written  in  Sanscrit  3  or 
Brhmhan,  K'hatrf,  Bais,  and  Shiidar,  as  they  are  com- 
monly called  by  the  people.  In  one  of  the  Wdas,  and 
several  sacred  poems,  the  supposed  works  of  inspira- 
tion, more  particularly  the  Ordinances  of  Menu,  the 
Hindd  is  told,  that  the  Creator  "  caused  the  Brihman 
to  proceed  from  his  mouth,  the  Cshatriya  from  his 
arm,  the  VaSsya  from  his  thigh,  and  the  Siidra  from 
his  foot  ;*'  and  the  names  of  those  classes  are  derived 


from  words  indicating  the  learning,  the  valoar,  the  CASn 
wealth,  and  the  diligence  by  which  the  individuals  in 
them  ought  to  be  distinguished.  The  first,  therefore^ 
is  the  priestly  order,  appointed  to  regulate  the  religion 
and  the  laws ;  the  second,  the  military,  whose  business 
it  is  to  protect  and  punish  ;  the  thinl,  the  mercantile 
class,  whose  industry  will  be  crowned  with  wealth  j 
and  the  fourth,  comprehends  all  the  inferior  labourers, 
who  are  to  earn  only  a  scanty  subsistence  by  the  sweat 
of  their  brow.  The  respective  duties  and  functions  of 
the  different  classes,  are  more  explicitly  revealed  in 
another  text  of  Menu. 

"  For  the  sake  of  preserving  this  universe,  the 
Being,  supremely  glorious,  allotted  separate  duties  to 
those  who  sprung  respectively  from  his  mouth,  his 
arm,  his  thigh^  and  his  foot.  To  Brdhmans  he  assigned 
the  duties  of  reading  the  V6da,  of  teaching  it,  of  sacri- 
ficing, of  assisting  others  to  sacrifice,  of  giving  alms, 
if  they  be  rich,  and  if  indigent,  of  receiving  gifts.  To 
defend  the  people,  to  give  alms,  to  sacrifice,  to  read 
the  V^da,  to  shun  the  allurements  of  sensual  gratifica- 
tion, are.  In  a  few  words,  the  duties  of  a  Cshatriya.  To 
keep  herds  of  cattle,  to  bestow  largesses,  to  sacrifice, 
to  read  the  Scripture,  to  carry  on  trade,  to  lend  at 
interest,  and  to  cultivate  land,  are  prescribed,  or  per- 
mitted to  a  ydSsya.  One  principal  duty  the  Supreme 
Ruler  assigns  to  a  Sudra,  namely,  to  serve  the  before* 
mentioned  classes,  without  depreciating  their  worth.*' 

This  gives  a  clear  outline  of  the  relation,  rank,  pri- 
vileges, and  occupations  of  the  four  original  classes, 
as  they  existed  at  a  very  early  period.  Building  on 
this  foundation,  the  Hindti  legislators,  who,  it  may 
be  observed,  were  necessarily  Br&hmans,  did  not  faul 
to  secure  still  greater  advantages  to  their  own  and 
the  higher  orders.  Imprisonment,  banishment,  or  per- 
sonal disgrace  may  be  inflicted  on  a  Brdhman,  but  his 
life  is  inviolable.  The  mere  assumption  of  his  distinc- 
tive thread,  (called  pai'tk,)  subjects  a  Siidrato  a  heavy 
fine )  and  if  the  wretch  presume  frequently  to  interfere 
with  the  Br&hman*s  ease,  he  is  to  suffer  death.  If  he 
dure  to  sit  down  uponaBr&hmans  carpet,  banishment, 
after  the  infliction  of  a  most  gross  and  cruel  torture, 
is  to  be  his  requital ;  and  against  the  most  trifling 
offences  of  which  a  man  of  the  lowest  class  can  be 
guilty  towards)  an  individual  of  the  sacred  order, 
punishments  are  denounced  as  cniel  as  they  are  dis- 
proportionate ;  while  imprisonment,  fines,  and  repri- 
mands, are  almost  the  only  penalties  imposed  on 
Brdhmans  hi  similar  cases.  Offences  against  the 
second  or  military  class  are  requited  with  the  same 
inordinate  severity ;  and  in  the  next  state,  the  auda- 
cious Stidra  has  nothing  to  expect  but  transmigration 
into  a  tree,  or  some  other  thing  still  less  desirable. 

1.  Menial  services,  gifts,  entertainments,  personal  l.Braml 
attentions  pnid  to  Br&hmans  secure  endless  advantages 
to  the  Siidra  in  this  world,  and  in  the  next ;  and  many 
are  the  supernatural  cures  performed  by  the  water  in 
which  those  holy  men  have  rinced  their  toes,  or  the 
dust  which  they  have  shaken  from  their  feet ;  water 
and  dust  devoutly  collected  and  swallowed  by  the 
humble  Sddras ! 

This  sacred  order  itself,  moreover,  is  not  left  with- 
out sufficient  safeguards  for  the  observance  of  the 
restrictive  clauses  in  the  Sistras,  (Sacred  Bonks,) 
by  its  own  members,  as  well  as  by  those  of  the  inferior 
classes.  Ten  ceremonies,  called  Sansc&ra,  must  be 
duly  performed  before  the  child  of  a  BriUiman  can 
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CASTE,  clium  the  boiioiirs  inherited  from  his  father.  Three  of 
these  holy  rites  are  performed  before  the  birth  of  the 
child,  two  at  the  instant  he  comes  into  the  world, 
two  more  before  he  is  a  twelvemonth  old,  another  at 
the  dose  of  his  second  year,  and  sometimes  as  early  as 
the  eighth  he  is  invested  with  the  paSth  or  sacred 
thread,  the  badge  of-his  order,  (see  vol.  xviii.  p.  761,) 
and^  as  soon  as  is  thought  convenient  after  this  inves* 
titure,  be  may  marry  ;  and  thus  perform  the  last  of 
the  ten  sansc&ra  which  are  requisite  to  establish  hia 
claim  to  all  the  honours  due  to  his  rank.  In  the  south 
of  India,  where  it  seems  they  are  less  degenerate  than 
in  Beng&l,  these  rites  are  performed  for  the  daughters 
as  well  as  the  sons  of  Br&hmans. 

2.  The  second  order,  aproaching  in  dignity  to  the 
first,  though  at-a  very  wide  interval,  is  oonsecrated  by 
the  same  burdensome  but  impressive  ceremonies,  and 
invested,  as  the  priests  are,  with  the  sacred  thread. 
That  important  rite  may  be  performed  at  any  age 
between  eight  and  sixteen.    After  festivals  for  several 
days,  and  a  whole  day  and  nig^t  devoted  to  religious 
ceremonies  and  junkeUng,  at  about  six  o'clock  in  the 
moraing,  an  awning  is  spread  before  the  house,  sus- 
tained at  each  of  its  comers  by  a  plantain-tree,  and 
adorned   with  branches  of  the  mango;    under  this 
canopy,  the  father,  assisted  by  a  priest,  (Purdhita,) 
presents  sixteen  or  twenty  di£ferent  offerings  to  the 
manes  of  his  ancestors,  to  the  Sdla-grkma,  or  sacred 
stoae,  the  emblem  of  Vishnu,  (Ward,  i.  284)  and  to 
the  Earth.    The  forehead  of  the  boy  is  touched  with 
each  of  these  offerings,  and  he  then  xises,  has  his 
head  shaved,  is  anointed  with  oil  and  turmeric,  {Cur* 
auna  longa,)  bathed,  dressed  in  new  white  garments^ 
and  seated  on  a  wooden  seat  preparatory  to  the  investi- 
ture.   A  burut-sacrifice  offered    up    by  the    priest, 
woiship  of  the  s&l-grdm,  recital  of  prayers,  a  change  of 
the  boy*s  dress  from  white  to  red,  and  a  veil  thrown 
over  his   head  to  secure  him    from    profane  eyes, 
prepare  him  for  receiving  a  branch  of  the  bilva,  (^gk 
mamelog,)  and  a  scrip  made  of  cloth  ;  the  branch  he 
rests  upon  his  shoulder,  and  a  paitk  of  three  threads  of 
the  sara, (SoccAamm  Sara,)  is  passed  over  his  left  shoul- 
der, and  suspended  under  his  right  arm,  while  incan- 
tations are  read.  His  father  then,  guided  by  the  priest, 
repeats  certain  formulas,  and  recites  some  texts  from 
the  V£das,  and  in  an  almost  inaudible  tone,  to  shield 
it  from  profaned  ears,  pronounces  three   times  the 
Gdyatri ;  ''  let  us  meditate  on  the  adorable  light  of  the 
Irvine  Ruler,  (Savitri,  the  Sun :)  may- it  guide  our  in- 
tellects !'*  The  boy  repeats  this  most  sacred  text  after 
his  father. 

Here  it  is,  and  here  only,  that  the  ceremony  for  the 
investiture  of  a  Br&hman  differs  from  that  used  for  a 
Cshatriya.  Three  parts  only  of  the  Giyatri  are  allowed 
to  be  uttered  by  the  latter.  When  this,  which  is,  in 
£ict,  the  seal  of  the  initiation,  has  been  pronounced,  the 
paitli,  six  or  more  threads  of  cotton,  is  substituted 
for  the  temporary  one,  by  the  wives  or  daughters  of 
Brkhmans.  Prayers  are  again  repeated  ;  the  rejected 
cord  of  grass  (Sara)  is  fastened  to  his  staff;  shoes  are 
put  on  his  feet,  an  umbrella  in  his  hand,  the  staff  of 
bilva  wood  on  his  shoulder,  the  scrip  by  his  side, 
and  he  begins  to  beg  of  his  parents  and  the  company 
in  a  Sanscrit  formula.  Alms  are  given,  and  another 
burnt-sacrifice  offered ;  at  the  close  of  which,  he  starts 
Up  and  declares  his  resolution  to  become  a  Brihma- 
iiiai,  (a  mendicant  devotee.)    His   parents  entreat 


him  to  remain  at  home ;  heat  length  yields,  receives  CA91& 
a  staff  of  bamboo,  instead  of  the  bilva  branch ;  hears 
other  prayers  repeated,  and,  at  the  close  of  the  cere* 
mony,  retires  into  the  house,  performs  a  service  called 
sand*h^,  eats  rice  which  has  been  offered  up  to  the 
idols,  and  becomes  a  Br&hman  or  Cshatriya  complete  ! 
The  daily  services  and  studies  allowed  or  enjoined 
to  the  latter,  are  also  much  the  same  as  those  pre- 
scribed for  the  former ;  but,  as  appears  above,  the 
Cshatriyas  have  to  protect  their  countrymen,  and  were 
destined  to  rule,  as  well  as  defend  them.  They  are 
likelndra,  (the  Hindis  Jove,)  to  shower  down  plenty  on 
their  subjects ;  like  Stirya,  (the  Sun,)  to  animate  them 
with  the  rays  of  Royal  fiivour ;  like  V4yu,  (the  Wind,)  to 
penetrate  into  all  their  wants  and  intentions;  like 
Yama  (the  judge  of  Hell,)  to  distribute  justice  with  im- 
partiality ;  like  Varuna,  (the  regent  of  Water,)  to  enclose, 
all  who  transgress;  like  Chandra,  to  cheer  all  by  the 
beams  of  mercy;  and  like  Prit'hivl,(the  Earth,)  to  sus- 
tain all  by  their  bounty.  But  courage  is  the  duty  of 
every  Cshatriya ;  for  all  may  fight,  as  all  ought  to  be 
soldiers.  *'  They^"  says  the  ffhdgavat^ "  are  the  favour- 
ites of  Heaven ;  an  abode  among  the  Gods  is  theirs^ 
if  they  die ;  a  heaven  upon  earth,  if  they  conquer  !** 

3.  The  line  of  demarcation  between  the  second  and  3,  Byie. 
the  third  classes  is  still  more  strongly  defined  than 

that  between  the  other  two.  The  Va'isyas  can  per- 
form no  religious  rites,  and  are  forbidden  to  read  the 
V6da;  but  they  wear  the  sacred  cord,  or  pajftk*,  and  are 
distinguished  in  several  minor  points  from  their 
inferiors. 

4.  It  is  plain  from  what  has  been  already  said,  how  4,S1iooders 
wretched  tlie  condition  of  the  S(idras  would  be,  were 

the  Hindil  code  rigidly  enforced.  Its  enactments  are 
indeed  so  abhorrent  from  the  common  feelings  of  our 
nature,  that  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  they  ever 
were  executed  in  all  their  rigour ;  the  laws  of  Draco 
were  the  essence  of  indulgence,  compared  with  this 
part  of  the  divine  oracles  of  the  Brdhmans  ;  and  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive  how  men  could  be  brought  to 
submit  to  such  a  heart-breaking  enthralment.  It  is 
to  be  lamented  that  we  have  no  detailed  accounts 
of  the  condition  of  the  inferior  classes  in  territories 
under  the  uncontrolled  power  of  Hindii  rulers.  In  the 
parts  of  India  best  known, — from  which  almost  all  our 
information  respecting  the  natives  is  derived, — the 
Musulmdn  authorities,  at  an  earlier,  and  still  more 
European  interference,  in  later  times,  have  so  often  .    . 

checked,  or  modified,  the  execution  of  the  Hindti  laws, 
that  the  condition  of  all  classes  has  been  materially 
altered.  Under  the  mild  influence  of  the  British 
Government,  the  Sudras  are  not  only  freed  from  the 
apprehension  of  those  dreadful  punishments  to  which 
even  an  involuntary  transgression  once  exposed  them^ 
but  they  are  no  longer  in  danger  of  being  told  that  they 
have  no  right  to  accumulate  '*  superfluous  wealth,  * 
as  their  great  legislator  Menu  has  declared.  They 
now  even  dare  to  refuse  their  services  to  Brdhmans, 
unless  a  sufficient  recompense  is  offered.  Bows  and 
external  homage  are  all  the  arrogant  Brdhman  often 
obtains ;  and  it  rarely  happens  that  more  solid  proofs  of 
veneration  are  given,  unless  the  Brdhman  condescends 
to  look  favourably  on  the  degraded  Stidra.  The 
Siidras  are  not  allowed  to  worship  the  same  idols  in 
their  private  devotions,  any  more  than  to  use  the  same 
prayers  as  their  superiors.  The  water  of  the  Ganges 
must,  by  them,  be  substituted  for  the  saUi-grdma^  just 
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II.  Secon- 
dary or 
mixed  ' 
classes. 


Burmn 
Shunknr 
or  Barnu 
Shimkuru. 


I.  Castes  of 
pure  origin. 

1.  fioTdyo^ 
Byde  or 
Bade. 


2.Cayast*ha 
or  Koyt. 


as  their  prayers  mast  be  taken  from,  the  Pur^nas,  not 
the  Vedas.  They  are  not  prohibited  from  the  exercise 
of  any  trade^  and  the  continuation  of  the  same  craft 
from  father  to  son  is  voluntary,  not,  as  has  been  sup- 
posed, imperative.  Many  of  them  choose  the  profes- 
sion they  think  most  likely  to  become  profitable; 
though  in  the  more  mechanical  trades,  the  son  seldom 
quits  that  of  his  father.  Several  of  them  can  read  ; 
and  the  Vaidyas  often  study  Sanscrit. 

II.  A  system  of  restrictions  so  unnatural  and  g^ing 
could  not  long  remain  without  being  infringed  ;  and 
children  would  necessarily  spring  from  the  intercourse 
between  persons  belonging  to  different  classes.  Such 
children  would  obviously  be  doubly  illegitimate  in  the 
eyes  of  a  Hindti  legislator ;  and  must  therefore  sink 
into  the  lowest  class;  far  lower  than  the  unadulterated 
offspring  of  parents,  each  lawfully  born  Siidras.  In 
what  light  such  a  spurious  race  may  have  been  con- 
sidered in  puttr  times,  there  is  now  no  evidence  to 
show ;  but  at  present  they  are  not  all  held  in  the 
same  degree  of  contempt,  and  the  Brdhmans  are 
agreed  that  a  pure  Sddra  is  no  longer  to  be  found. 
All  of  the  present  race  are  derived  from  illegitimate 
marriages  between  individuals  of  different  Castes ;  and 
comprehended  under  the  name  of  Vama-sancdra,''  the 
aggregate  of  mixed  Castes." 

Now,  as  the  degree  of  guilt  incurred  by  such  viola- 
tions of  the  S&stra,  will  depend  upon  the  greater  or 
less  degree  of  degradation  to  which  the  parents  have 
exposed  themselves ;  the  illegitimate  offspring  of  a 
parent  in  a  higher,  will  naturally  claim  a  rank  above 
that  of  one  in  a  lower  class.  Hence  arose  the  various 
orders  among  the  Siidras  themselves,  now  universally 
established  and  acknowledged ;  so  that  a  C&it  (Cdyas- 
t'ha)  or  Writer,  would  no  more  enter  the  house  of  a 
Barber,  than  a  Brdhman  would  enter  his. 

These  different  orders  or  subdivisions,  have  each  its 
place  as  distinctly  defined  as  that  of  any  of  the  purer 
classes  ;  and  to  one  or  other  of  those  subdivisions  does 
every  individual  in  the  great  body  of  the  people  belong; 
it  will  therefore  be  neither  useless,  nor  uninteresting,  to 
notice  the  various  gradations  of  rank,  occupation,  and 
character,  by  which  they  are  distinguished.  They  are 
regulated  by  the  purity  of  the  parent's  blood,  and  are 
as  follows. 

I.  Castes  of  which  each  progenitor  belonged  to  one 
of  the  original  classes. 

1.  Vaidyas  or  Ambasht'has,  (Bai'd  or  B^d  in  the 
spoken  dialects,)  the  offispring  of  a  Brdhman  and  a 
Vaisya  mother,  are  allowed  to  wear  the  pait^,  and  con- 
sider themselves  as  Vaisyas.  They  are  indulged  with 
several  privileges  by  the  Brdhmans ;  such  as  using 
the  same  pipe  with  themselves,  and  taking  precedence 
of  all  other  Siidras.  They  constitute  what  may  be 
termed  the  medical  Caste;  for  almost  all  the  Indian 
doctors  are  Vaidyas,  and  they  do  not  ordinarily  follow 
any  other  vocation. 

2.  The  children  of  a  Cshatr»ya  father  and  a  Vaisya 
mother  are  Cdyast'has,  (C&its,)  commonly  called  the 
Writer  Caste  by  Europeans.  Most  of  this  Caste  can 
read  and  write  ;  several  practice  medicine ;  many  are 
merchants,  tradesmen,  farmers,  &c.  Though  not  so 
numerous  as  the  Brdhmans,  they  are,  as  a  body,  more 
wealthy.  They  perform  the  same  daily  religious 
ceremonies  as  the  Br&hmans,  but  use  prayers  taken 
from  the  Tantnis.  Some  authorities  seem  to  consider 
them  as  pure  S4dras.  {As,  Res,  y.  58.) 


3.  The  union  of  a  Brdhman  and  a  VsQtsya  gave  birth  CAST 
to  the  Grand'ha-vanicas  (Gand'ha-banic)  or  druggists,  '^^^^r 
Many  of  them  are  merchants,  farmers,  servants,  &c.  ^'  ^^^^ 
Brdhmans  condescend  to  eat  sweetmeats  at  their  ^^'^"' 
shops. 

4.  The  same  union  also  produced*  the  C&sdr(s  or  4.  cose 
Cansa-c&ras  (Cas^rk) brass-founders  and  braziers.  Some 

of  them  are  employed  as  labourers,  servants,  &c. 
Most  of  them  can  read  and  write,  and  few  are  in  a 
state  of  indigence. 

5.  The  Sanc*ha-vanicas   (Sanc*h4-dir,)  or  shell-or-  5.  Sbnnl 
.nament-makers,  sprang  from  the  sameunion.  Bracelets  bau-ku 
made  of  shell  are  prescribed,  as  a  part  of  women's 
dress,  by  the  Sdstra.    Sometimes  the  whole  arm,  from 

the  wrist  to  the  elbow,  is  covered  with  them.  •  Some 
of  this  Caste  are  farmers,  labourers,  &c.  They  are  not 
often  met  with  except  in  large  towns. 

6.  From  the  union  of  a  Cshatriya  and  a  Sudra  arose  e.Ooga 
the  Aguris  or  Ugras  (Ugarl,)  i.e.  husbandmen  ;  their 
original  occupation,  according  to  Menu,  was  the  de- 
struction of  vermin ;  and  writing  encomiastic  verses, 
according  to  one  of  the  Tantras;  so  little  do  the 
Hindti  authorities  sometijnes  coincide  !  For  the  ordinary 
condition  of  the  formers  in  Beng&l,  see  article  Bengax, 
(vol.  xviii.  p. 435.) 

7.  The  same  union  gave  birth  to  the  Ndpita  (Naj)  7.  Nor* 
or  barber ;  a  Caste  held  in  little  respect,  but   \cry  ^V* 
indispensable  to  the  other  Hindis  ;  for  shaving,  paring 

his  nails,  or  picking  his  ears,  is  an  undertaking  which 
the  poorest  among  them  either  knows  not,  or  scorns 
to  set  about.  The  wives  of  the  N&pitas  pare  the 
nails,  and  paint  the  feet  of  women.  As  not  a  hair,  if 
possible,  is  left,  except  the  lock  hanging  from  the 
top  of  the  head,  the  labour  and  patience  required  from' 
the  shaver  is  not  small.  This  tedious  job  is  always  dune 
in  the  open  air,  often  in  the  street.  The  Beng4U 
shaver  can  hardly  be  called  a  barber- surgeon,  as  be  is 
never  required  to  bleed  or  draw  teeth  ;  but  salves  and 
ornaments,  pills  and  cathartics,  he  generally  has  in 
store  for  any  one  who  will  try  his  medical  skill. 

8.  Another  Caste  derived  from  the  same  origin^  is  S<  ^^' 
that  of  the  Maudacas  (Mddacs)  or  confectioners. 
Their  calling  is  one  much  in  vogue,  as  all,  who  can 
afford  it,  eat  vast  quantities  of  sweetmeats ;  but  since 
sugar,  flour,  and  spices  are  almost  the  only  ingredients 
used,  they  are  very  palling  to  European  palates. 
Several  of  the  Mddacs  are  farmers,  merchants,  &c.  and  | 
many  are  able  to  read  Beng&li.  1 

9.  From  a  S(idra  and  a  female  Cshatriya  sprang  the  9.K0J 
Cumb*ha-c&ras  (Cum^r  and  Cul&l)  or  potters.  They  XooU 
are  likewise  plasterers  and  brick-makers.  Theirpottery  I 
and  eanhen-ware,though  much  used,  is  very  indifferent.  I 
A  few  are  wealthy,  and  many  can  read.  I 

10.  To  parents  of  the  same  classes  the  T^tis  or  lO.'Hi 
Tantra-vayas  (Tantarb&  and  T&nti,)  1.  e.  weavers,  owe 
their  origin.  They  are  divided  into  six  subdivisions,  ' 
which  hold  no  intercourse  with  each  other.  In  Ben-  j 
gk\,  where  they  are  numerous,  they  are  reported  to  | 
be  very  ignorant.  The  spinning  is  usually  done  by  1 
women.  J 

11.  From  a  similar  union  sprang  the  Carma-ciras  11,1 
(Carm-cdr  or  Garm-c&r,)  i.  e.  smiths,  who  are  not  very  W*M 
numerous.  They  are  very  clumsy  workmen  till  ^^ 
schooled  by  Europeans ;  and  few  of  them  are  able  to 
read.  • 

12.  The  Mdgad'has,  or  heralds,  also  arose  fFom  12«| 
similar  parentage.    Their  business  is  to  wake  the  g*4 
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CASTE.    King  in  the  morning,  tell  him  the  hour,  point  out 
'  lucky  omens,  and  go  before^  to  announce  his  approach 
when  he  is  travelling. 

aMaa-         J3.  A  Cshatriya  and  a  female  Brdhman  gave  birth 

]aa-kaon.  ^  n^^  Mdli-cdras  or  dealers  in  flowers.  Wedding  gar- 
lands, artificial' flowers  for  marriage  processions,  nose- 
gays for  religious  rites,  gunpowder  and  fire-works 
are  the  articles  in  which  they  deal. 

U.  Sootas.  14.  From  similar  parents  sprang  the  Sutas  or  cha- 
rioteers, grooms,  &c. 

IS-Tillwor      15.  The  Tills  or  TaiiUcas,  i.  e.  areca-sellers,  arose 

Tovkek.    from  the  union  of  a  Vaisya  and  a  Stidra. 

16.  Who  also  gave  birth  to  the  T&mbtilis  or  dealers 
in  the  betle-nut.  They  cultivate,  as  well  as  sell  the 
pin  or  leaf  of  the  piper  betle,  which  wrapped  round 
the  nut  of  the  areca  palm,  together  with  a  little  lime> 
is  one  of  the  favourite  luxuries  of  the  Hindiis. 

n.Kerran,     17.  The  Caranas,  or  secretaries  to  Princes,  clerks^ 

cf  Kern.  &c.  Commonly  called  C&yast'has,  have  a  like  origin. 
18.  The  Ch4ndalas  are  derived  from  a  Sddra  and 
a  Br^hmani.  This  is  universally  considered  as  the 
most  abject  of  the  classes  3  fishing  and  day-labour  are 
the  most  honourable  occupations  they  can  follow ;  the 
carrying  out  corpses,  and  acting  as  executioners  is 
also  their  business.  ''  Avoid  the  touch  of  the  Ch4n- 
d&la,*'  says  the  Rudra-ydmala  Tantra. 

lS.C^Bnn-     19.  A  Sildra  and   a  Cshatriya  gave  birth  to  the 

^an.  Charma-cdras  or  shoe-makers.  Few  classed  are  more 
despised  and  wretched ;  shoes  made  from  skins,  even  of 
cowtf,  (one  cause  no  doubt  of  the  contempt  in  which 
this  Caste  is  held,)  and  employment  at  festivals  as 
musicians^  are  their  only  sources  of  subsistence.  Their 
music  is  as  discordant  as  their  shoes  are  ill-made.  It 
is  remarkable  that  the  ornamented  shoes  sold  in 
Beng&l,  are  all  imported  from  the  upper  Provinces. 

^I?***        20.  From  parents  of  the  same  classes  respectively 
*•"*  sprang  the  Chdsd-caii'vartas,  employed  in  agriculture. 

SGopc.  21.  The  G(5pas,  a  clasy  of  milkmen,  are  derived 
from  the  union  of  a  Vaisya  and  a  Cshatriya.  The 
members  of  this  Caste,  however^  are  considered  as 
pure  Sddras  by  some  authorities. 

ZBmot  22.  From  a  Br&hman  and  a  Stidra  were  born  the 
V&nus  or  Vdraj(v(;  (in  the  spoken  dialects  Barai  or 
Baraiya,)  the  cultivators  and  sellers  of  pan,  (the  leaf 
of  the  pepper  called  betle.) 

II.  Castes,  of  which  one  of  the  progenitors  belonged 
to  a  class  of  mixed  origin. 

1-  TheTacshacas  or  joiners  (Tac'hiyk)  sprang  from 
a  C&yast'ha  and  a  Vaisya.  They  are  also  painters,  and 
sometimes  masons.  They  had  no  notion  of  rules  and 
compasses  till  taught  to  use  them  by  Europeans )  and 
are  in  general  ignorant. 

2-  From  the  same  origin  arose  the  Rajacas  or 
washermen.  The  urine  of  cows,  or  ashes  of  the  plan- 
tain, or  the  Mexican  argemone,  form  the  lye  which 
they  use  5  in  this  they  steep  the  dirty  clothes,  then 
boil,  rince,  and  beat  them  on  a  board  ;  and  when  dried, 
pound  them  with  a  heavy  mallet.  This  Caste  is  very 
dishonest,  and  it  is  only  the  men  who  are  employed  in 
washing  clothes. 

3.  The  Swama-c&ras  or  goldsmiths,  (Sh^ran-dLrs  or 
Sun&rs,)  sprang  from  a  Vaidya  and  a  Vaibya.  They 
cast  idols,  make  dishes,  trinkets,  kc, 

4.  The  Suvama-banicas,(8hdbaran-banics,  or  Siindr- 
baniy&s,)  or  money-changers  arose  from  the  same 

^^^|^_  Castes.    They  are  among  the  most  wealthy  of  the 
bijair.     Hindiis,  and  have  agents  in  every  part  of  India,  to 


Arpiti. 


^'jci,  on 
evade. 
I  TakTii. 


4rf  or 

Mnann. 


whom  they  allow  ten  per  cent,  on  their  transactions.  ^CAST& 
They  buy  and  sell  old  gold  and  silver,  exchange  car- 
ries, (C^pr^a  tnoneta,  commonly  called  Blackmoor's 
teeth,)  and  are  employed  to  detect  base  coin.  They 
and  the  Sundrs  are  commonly  charged  with  a  strong 
propensity  to  defraud. 

5.  From  a  Gdpa  and  a  Viusya  sprang  the  Taila-cdras  5.  lyiee  or 
(Tai'li  or  T^li)  or  oilmen,  who  express,  as  well  as  sell,  Tailec. 
the  five  different  kinds  of  oil  used  by  the  Hindds.  They 

are  generally  poor  and  ignorant. 

6.  Parents  of  the  same  Castes  also  gave  birth  to  the  6.  AuV- 
Ab*hiras  or  milkmen,  they  are  a  very  illiterate  tribe,  heers. 
They  are  not  the  only  Castes  who  sell  milk,  but  that 
business  properly  belongs  to  them.    They  keep  cows, 

cut  grass  for  them,  and  sell  curds,  whey,  liquid  butter, 
and  other  produce  of  their  cattle.  Their  women  collect 
the  dung  and  prepare  it  for  fuel. 

7.  From  a  Gdpa  and  a  St^dra  the  D'hivaras  (D*h^-  7.D'hebiinp«. 
bars  or  Jalyas,)  i.  e.  fishermen,  are  descended  ;  but  the  D'haibur 
business  of  fishing  is  followed  by  many  of  the  other  ®^  ^"iy*'^- 
Castes  as  well  as  this.    Fish,  being  almost  the  only 

animal  food  eaten  by  the  Hindils,  is  in  constant  request, 
and  was  formerly  one  of  the  bloody  sacrifices  o£Fiered 
to  the  Gods.  The  men  o^  this  Caste  are  a  hardy,  in- 
dustrious, indigent,  illiterate  race  of  people ;  and  con- 
trary to  the  ordinary  repugnance  of  the  Hindils  to 
suffer  their  wives  to  appear  in  public^  theirs  are 
allowed  to  sell  fish  in  the  open  b&z&r. 

8.  The  same  origin  gave  birth  to  the  Shaundicas,  8*  Shooa- 
(Shundric   or   Sundrl,)   who   manufacture  spirituous  ^*  ®' 
liquors ;  the  most  common  of  which  is  d'h^nu,  dis- 
tilled from  rice,  molasses,  water,  and  a  mixture  of 
spices,  said  to  be  extracted  by  the  druggists  of  Berd*h- 

wdn  from  the  roots  of  126  different  plants.  Another 
kind  of  spirit  called  mati-ch(ira  is  distilled  from  the 
same  ingredients  in  different  proportions  j  and  the 
juice  which  exudes  from  the  t&la,  (Borassus  FlabelU" 
form.)  ti)gether  with  the  bark  of  the  b&bala,  (Mimoia 
Farnesiana)  mixed  with  molasses,  in  the  proportion  of 
one-eighth  of  the  bark  to  equal  quantities  of  the  other 
ingredients,  affords  another  spirit,  called  rum  by  the 
natives.  Besides  these,  nine  or  ten  different  sorts  of 
liquors  are  distilled  by  the  Hindtis. 

9.  From  a  Mdld-c&ra  and  a  Sddras  sprang  the  N&tas  9.  Nautr 
or  dancers.    None  of  this  Caste  at  present  exist  in 
Beng&l.     The  Hindii  women,  who  dance  before  the 

idols  at  their  religious  festivals,  are  brought  from  the 
brothels.  Dancing  is  considered  as  highly  unbecom- 
ing decent  people. 

10.  The  Pdtanis  (Putnis)  or  ferrymen  are  derived  10.  Potaee. 
from  a  Rajaca  and  a  Vaifsya.     As  there  are  so  many 
streams  and  so  few  bridges  in  Beugdl,  this  class  of 

people  have  much  employment. 

1 1 .  From  a  Taila-c&ra  and  a  Vaisya  sprang  the  Ddl£-  11.  Dolaa- 
v&his  or  palanquin  bearers,  &c.  bwhee. 

12.  From  a  M^ad*ha  and  a  Sudra  came  the  Mdliui  l^*  A<«d. 
another  tribe  of  fishermen. 

13.  From  a    similar  origin  arose  the  Shidlrfs,   or  13*  Shlkau- 
hunters.  "^ 

14.  From  a  Mdld-c&ra  and  a  Sddra,  the  S&vacas  14.  Shau- 
were  derived.  buck. 

15.  From  a  Swarna-c&ra  and  Vaisya  came  the  M&1&-  15.  Maln- 
grdhis,  or  sweepers.  graubee. 

16.  From  parents  of  the  same  Castes  sprang  the  16.Kooroo- 
Curavas,  (Curdbas.)  ^• 

17.  From  a  Charma-c4ra  and  a  Vaisya  arose  the  l^.Tnk'ha. 
Tacshanas^  (Tac*has.) 
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2.  Bauduk 
or  Boytee. 

3.  Millitch 
or  Mlaitch. 


Brflumms* 


1.  Koolcen. 


18.  From  a  D*h(va  and  a  Stidra,  the  MallaB,  or 
snake-catchers  and  quack  doctors  drew  their  origin. 
They  are  the  Psylli  of  India,  and  profess  to  charm 
serpents. 

III.  The  third  division  comprehends  the  Castes  de- 
rived from  parents  neither  of  whom  belonged  to  one 
of  the  original  classes. 

These  are  enumerated  in  the  Rudra-ydmala  Tantra, 
but  their  names  probably  mean  nothing  more  than  the 
professions  to  which  they  belonged,  they  are  therefore 
generally  omitted  in  the  list  of  the  classes. 

IV.  Those  which  have  confessedly  a  fabulous 
origin. 

The  divine  bird,  Garura,  (Jupiter's  eagle,)  dropped 
in  the  kingdom  of  Bengdl,  a  man  called  D€val&,  and 
from  him  and  a  Vaisya  woman  sprang, 

1.  The  Ganacas,  who  are  allowed  to  wear  thepait^, 
and  are  called  Dai'vagna  Br&hmans  ;  Astrology  is  their 
vocation  ;  they  compose  almanacks,  cast  nativities, 
find  out  stolen  goods,  &c.  They  are  probably  a  tribe 
of  Brdhmans  who  have  fallen  into  disgrace. 

2.  The  B4dya-c&ras  (Bddac  or  Bditi)  who  are 
drummers,  musicians,  and  mat-makers  j  of  these  they 
manufacture  a  great  variety. 

3.  From  the  lirabs  of  the  tyrant  V^na  there  sprang, 
in  a  miraculous  manner,  the  tribes  called  Ml^ch*has, 
i.e.  persons  who  are  not  Hindiis,  and  who  eat  forbidden 
meats.     They  are  thus  enumerated  : 

Pulindas,  Puccashas.  Cliasas,  Yavanas,  Sticshmas, 
C&mb6jas,  Shavaras,  and  C*haras ;  some  of  these  are 
evidently,  and  all  were  probably,  the  names  of  foreign 
nations,  anciently  known  to  the  Indians.  Europeans, 
of  course,  belong  to  this  class,  according  to  the  notions 
of  the  Hindis,  and  receive  this  title  when  courtesy 
does  not  intervene  to  prevent  so  offensive  a  term  from 
being  used. 

The  above  forty-three  Castes  are  the  principal 
subdivisions  of  the  Varna-sancdra,  or  '*  aggregate  of 
mixed  Castes  ;**  but  "  on  the  subject  of  mixed  classes,*' 
as'Mr.  Colebrooke  informs  us,  {As.  Res,  v.  53,)  "  San- 
scrit authorities,  in  some  instances,  disagree.'*  The 
lists,  therefore,  already  published  do  not  entirely  coin- 
cide either  in  the  numbcu*,  names,  or  occupations  of  the 
different  classes ;  and  indeed  the  more  minute  sub- 
divisions are  almost  innumerable ;  those  however  of 
the  most  frequent  occurrence  have  been  here  given, 
nearly  according  to  the  order  of  precedence ;  the  male 
and  female  progenitor  being  always  mentioned  in  the 
same  order  3  and  the  names  commonly  used  being 
added  in  the  margin. 

Besides  these  ramifications  of  the  mixed  Castes, 
which  are  divided  into  no  less  than  seven  or  more 
different  sections,  according  to  the  rank  of  the  parents 
respectively,  the  primary  Castes  themselves  have 
several  subdivisions,  which  often  draw  as  complete  a 
line  of  demarcation  as  could  be  made  by  subdivisions 
of  the  most  positive  difference  of  Caste. 

The  distinctions  of  rank  among  the  Brdihmans, 
Vaidyas,  and  Cdyast'has,  were  established  by  BalMla 
S^na,  in  the  twelfth  century.  He  divided  both  the 
R&iiya  and  V&rendra  Brdhmans  into  three  classes, 
according  to  their  qualifications. 

1.  Those  who,  on  trial,  were  found  to  possess  the 
requisite  observance  of  religious  duties,  meekness, 
learning,  reputation,  desire  of  performing  pilgrimages, 
love  of  devotion,  dislike  of  gifts  from  infidels,  attach- 
ment to  spiritual  abstraction  and  liberality,  were  called 


Cnlf  nas,  (men  of  a  noble  race.)  S.  Those  who,  bom  CASTEt 
Brihmaps,  bad  passed  through  the  ten  Sansc&ras  and  ^^—"v"*^ 
read  a  part  of  the  V^das,  he  called  Srdtriyas,  (learned  ^'  Sbrotre< 
auditors;)  and  3.  those  who  had  nothing  but  their  3.Bungsbii 
birth  to  boast  of,  were  denominated  Vansajas,  (men  of 
family.) 

Besides  these,  there  are  the  following  orders  of 
Br&hmans  who  have  incurred  disgrace,  and  are  scru- 
pulously avoided  by  their  uncontaminated  brethren. 

1.  Agraddnis   polluted  by  the  acceptance  of  gifts  ]:  ^^^' 
at  sacrifices  to  the  Manes,  (Pr^ta-srddd'ha.)  2'm1^. 

2.  Manupdr&s,  who  perform  services  over  the  dead,  p^m^ 

3.  Cap&lis,  who  officiate  for  a  low  Caste  of  Siidraa  3.  Kuppan 
called  by  that  name.  ^«<^* 

4.  Swarna-dLra,Gdp41a,  &c.  Br&hmans  who  officiate  4.  Soonatu 
for  the  classes  bearing  those  names,  and  are  therefore  Gopaul,&i 
shunned  by  others  of  the  sacred  order. 

5.  Daivag^as  already  mentioned  above.  ^«  I>yvQs< 

6.  Madyad^sfs,  the   descendants  of  Virup4scha,  a  I^jj 
Br&hman  of  Vfr-b'htimi,  and  a  most  notorious  drunkard.  ^^)i^  ^ 

7.  Vyds-dctas,  the  descendants  of  a  Stidra  raised  7.  bhsoI^ 
to  the  rank  of  a  Brahman  by  Vydsa,  the   celebrated  uw. 
Muni,  (saint.) 

II.  Four  families  of  the  Vaidyas  were  raised  by  the  IfSabdH 
same  Prince  to  the  rank  of  Culinas ;  their  family  p*!j*J*" 
names  are  S^na,  Mallica,  Datta,  and  Gupta.  Cooleens 

III.  The  Cdyast'has,  who  have  pretensions  to  rank  &c. 
as  true  Sudras,  were  divided,  like  the  Br&hmans,  into 
the  Utra-r^riya,  Dacshina-r&riya,  Vansaja,  and  V^r^n- 
dra ;  and  from  them  three  families  of  Culinas  were 
created  ;  the  G'hdsha,  Vasa,  and  Mitra,  and  forty -two 

of  Srdtriyas  ;  the  D^,  Datta,  Cara,  P^lita,  S^na,  Sing'- 
ha,  Dksa,  Guha,  Gupta,  &c. 

The  secoml  and  third  of  the  original  classes  are  now 
supposed  by  many  Hindtls  to  be  extinct.  "  None  but 
Br&hmans  and  Sudras,**  they  say,  "  exist  in  the  Call- 
yuga,  the  second  and  third  having  sunk  into  the 
fourth  }"  but  the  Riyk  of  Ifterd'hw&n  and  a  few  land- 
owners, merchants,  &c.  in  Bengdl,  affirm  that  they 
are  Csbatriyas,  and  that  distinction  is  claimed  by  many 
in  the  west  of  Hindiist&n,  and  the  case  is  precisely  the 
same  with  respect  to  the  Vmsyas. 

The  Csbatriyas,  it  may  also  be  observed,  are  com-  Rauj-poo^ 
monly  called  Rdjii-putras,  (Rdj-p<its,  King  s  sons,)  but 
that  name  is  also  given  to  a  mixed  Caste  and  a  tribe 
of  fabulous  origin. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  consequence  of  such  an  GenfinI 
exclusive  system  is  the  stability  of  the  despotism  which  *^°*r?^ 
it  establishes.  All  power  and  authority  are  vested  ^!^|^„^ 
by  it  in  the  higher  classes,  who  have,  therefore,  the  ^^^""^ 
strongest  motives  for  giving  support  to  a  code  so 
favourable  to  themselves  j  but  they  are  at  the  same 
time  prohibited  from  following  the  occupations  as- 
si^:ned  to  the  lower  classes,  or  uniting  with  them  by  any 
ti€«  of  affinity ;  so  that  they  could  have  no  common 
bon«l  of  interest  or  affection  with  their  inferiors,  if  the 
laws  were  rigidly  observed.  The  sacred  Order,  indeed, 
though  raised  above  the  military,  was  not  armed  with 
any  of  the  ordinary  resources  by  which  superiority 
can  be  maintained  3  but  its  supremacy  was  of  an 
intellectual,  rather  than  a  political  character,  and 
as  such  more  likely  to  excite  veneration  than  jealonsy 
in  illiterate  soldiers,  who  would  be  little  disposed  to 
dive  into  mysteries  which  require  profound  study, 
and  still  less  to  practise  the  austerities  and  self-denial 
exacted  from  all  who  aspire  to  the  reputation  of 
peculiar  sanctity.    As  long  as  tbe  Brtiimans  acted  up 
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CASTE,  to  the  spirit  of  their  ihstitations,  tbey  could  take  no 
/  obvious  part  in  the  temporal  management  of  the  State, 
however  they  might  in  reality  mould  the  actions  of 
the  Sovereign  according  to  their  wilL  With  a  little 
eircumspection,  it  was  easy  for  a  designing  ambitious 
mscetic  to  regulate  the  destiny  of  millions,  while  his 
followers  gave  hira  credit  for  complete  abstraction 
from  the  world,  and  an  entire  indifference  to  all  earthly 
concerns.  By  abstaining  from  any  obvious  interfe- 
rence with  the  authority  of  the  civil  Magistrate,  by 
strenuously  enforcing  the  innate  superiority  of  the 
Royal  class,  and  the  duty  of  unlimited  submission  to 
the  will  of  the  Sovereign,  the  Br&hmans,  at  once 
avoided  all  risk  of  awakening  the  jealousy  of  the 
Eijh,  and  made  him  sensible  that  they  were  his  most 
powerful  allies.  By  a  scrupulous  attention,  moreover, 
to  the  ritual  of  a  showy,  imposing,  system  of  idolatrous 
worship,  they  confirmed  the  notion,  so  carefully  in- 
culcated, of  their  exclusive  devotion  to  the  service  of 
the  Gods ;  they  excited  the  hopes  and  fears,  while  they 
gratified  the  imagination  of  their  weaker  brethren  ^ 
and  if  any  bold  spirit  arose  among  the  higher  classes, 
with  intellectual  powers  capable  of  dispersing  the 
mists  with  which  they  had  veiled  every  truth  hostile 
to  their  pretensions,  they  could  disarm  him  at  once  by 
soothing  his  vanity,  and  by  unfolding  secrets  too  sacred 
for  vulgar  ears,  the  symbolical  signification  of  these 
apparently  unmeaning  ceremonies. 

Thus  were    the  members  of  the  higher  classes 
secured  by  this  well  contrived  scheme  of  spiritual 
despotism,  from  any  wish  to  subvert  it.     With  regard 
to  the  lower  classes,  those  whose  occupations  were 
productive  of  wealth,  were  prevented  by  their  habits 
and  pursuits,  exclusively   tranquil   and   pacific;  by 
ffaeir  religion,  which  denounced  future  as  well  as  pre- 
sent punishments  to  the  disobedient ;  by  their  wealth, 
which  procured  for  them  a  variety  of  personal  indul- 
gences ;  and  by  their  pride,  which  constantly  reminded 
Uiem  of  the  wide  interval  between  them  and  the  lowest 
class ;  from  any  disposition  to  changean  order  of  things, 
so  flattering  to  some  of  their  strongest  passions.     The 
power  and  opportunity  of  improving  the  mind,  it  may 
also  be  observed,  were  restricted  exactly  in  the  inverse 
ratio  of  the  order  of  the  classes,  and  consequently 
of  their  numeric  magnitude ;  for  it  is  manifest  that  at 
the  early  period,  when  the  Hindi!l  system  was  first 
established,  the  priests  and  nobles  must  have  formed 
a  very  small  part  of  the  community,  probably  only  a 
few  families  at  most ;  and  the  artificers  could  bear 
only  an  inconsiderable   proportion  to  the  great  mass 
of  the  people;  hence  it  follows,  almost  to  demonstra- 
tion, that  the  number  of  individuals  in  each  clasa^  at 
the  time  of  its  first  institution,  was  in  the  inverse  ratio 
of  the  rank  which  it  held.    Now,  exclusively  of  re- 
ligious services,  the  improvement  of  his  mind,  was, 
according  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  the  only  occupation 
'Which  a  Br&hman  was  allowed  to  pursue.     He  was 
also  to  teach  others  ;  therefore  if  a  Cshatriya  wished 
for   instruction,  it  was    to    the  Br&hman    that    he 
must  have  recourse  5  and  there  were  certain  secret 
truths  which  could  never  be  revealed  to  him.    There 
'Was  one  step  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  which 
l^e  could  not  reach.    The   study  of  the  V^as  was 
allowed  to  the  second  class,  but  the  magnitude,  ob- 
scurity, and  subjects  of  those  sacred  volumes,  could  not 
but  be  repulsive  to  the  active,  hardy,  soldier,  such  as 
the  lUj^-putra  believed  himself  born  to  become.  To  the 


Vai'sya,  the  V^das  are  forbidden  booVsi  and  the  Stidra    CA6XE* 
is  to  have  heated  oil,  together  with  melted  wax  and  v.^^^^^^^* 
tin  poured  into  his  ears,  tI  he  only  presume  to  listen 
to  the  reading  of  those  sacred  texts  !  (Halhed's  Code, 
p.  269.) 

If  the  permanence  of  despotic  rule  be  the  first  con- 
sequence, which  strikes  the  mind  as  likely  to  arise 
from  this  system,  its  tendency  to  promote  oppression  on 
one  hand  and  pusillanmity  on  the  other,  is  the  next. 
All  substantial  power  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Sovereign,  and  though  the  interpretation  of  the  law 
rests  with  the  Priest,  the  execution  of  it  depends  upon 
the  Magistrate,  and  if  he  think  it  consistent  with  his 
interest  to  set  it  aside,  there  is  no  check  upon  him 
except  the  apprehension  of  punishment  in  another 
state.  The  inferior  classes  could  not  have  been 
brought  to  act  against  the  superior,  without  a  complete 
Dub version  of  the  system,  Uie  maintenance  of  which 
was  as  important  to  the  Br&hmans  as  to  the  Csha- 
triyas ;  the  former  had  therefore  always  a  motive  for 
winking  at  the  defects  of  the  latter,  and  for  abstaining 
from  pressing  obedience  to  the  law,  in  opposition  to  the 
will,  or  as  a  check  on  the  violence  of  a  tyrannical 
Prince.  These  exalted  depositaries  of  the  law,  had  also 
motives  equally  strong  for  silencing  the  cries  of  the 
oppressed,  and  opposing  any  attempt  to  resist. 

The  abject  condition  into  which  the  great  mass  of 
the  people  was  sunk  by  these  conspiring  causes,  would 
be  sure  to  increase  that  tendency  to  superstition,  which 
seems  inherent  in  the  uninstructed  mind ;  and  it  re- 
quired little  sagacity  in  the  Brdhmans,  to  discover 
how  much  it  was  their  interest  to  foster  a  propensity 
so  favourable  to  the  exaltation  of  their  own  order,  and 
so  likely  to  reflect  back  its  influence  on  that  very  class 
which  it  would  require  most  skill  to  controul.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  find,  that  almost  all  the  resources  which 
were  ever  called  forth,  in  order  to  rivet  superstition  on 
the  mind,  have  been  'applied  in  the  mythological 
S3'stem  of  the  Hindtls.  An  endless  succession  of 
showy  ceremonies  ;  an  abundance  of  objects  calculated 
to  charm  the  senses  j  doctrines,  fables,  and  rites 
fitted  to  inflame  the  passions ;  temples,  idols,  sacri- 
fices, festivals,  pilgrimages,  sacred  streams,  and  con- 
secrated groves,  nocturnal  orgies,  and  itinerant 
ascetics,  voluntary  penances,  and  even  voluntary 
death  ;  all  the  artillery  of  pious  fraud,  or  overpowering 
enthusiasm,  has  been  ably  brought  into  action  by  the 
Br&hmans,  and  has  succeeded  for  ages  in  repressing 
the  efforts  of  reason,  and  effectually  quashing  any 
latent  inclination  in  the  breast  of  the  Hindti  to  rise 
above  the  rank  in  which  he  was  bom,  and  shake  off 
trammels  to  which  he  feels  himself  superior.  Super- 
stition commands  him  to  check  every  presumptuous 
thought,  and  humble  himself  before  those  Gods  on 
earth,  who  were  placed  by  the  Divinity,  in  a  sphere 
to  which  it  is  the  will  jof  heaven  that  he  should  never 
aspire. 

The  moral,  or  rather  demoralizing  effects  of  a  sys-  Effects  of 
tem  thus  calculated  to    establish  despotism  on  an  this  in- 
immovable  basis,  to  excite  a  spirit  of  oppression  in  one  Btltution. 
part  of  the  community,  and  of  grovelling  superstition  in 
the  whole,  might  be  easily  conjectured^  but  instead  of 
indulging  in  vague  conjectures,  which,  however  plau- 
sible, are  always  open  to  controversy,  it  will  be  better 
to  give  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  actual  state  of  the  Hindilu 
with  respect  to  their  moral  principles  and  practice  -, 
to  show,  not  the  effects  which  their  system  might 
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CASTE,  produce,  but  those  which  really  have  arisen  from  the 
V.m^-V'i.ita^  observance  of  it  for  aged.  And  here  the  Protestant 
Missionaries  in  India,  furnish  us  with  much  valuable 
information.  Their  characters  and  functions  are 
vouchers  for  the  truth  of  their  statements,  and  though 
some  allowance  must  be  made  for  excess  of  zeal  and 
ardour  in  men,  who  make  the  sacrifices  required 
from  them, — since  religious  zeal,  even  in  its  mildest 
form,  is  apt  to  warp  the  judgment, — ^yet  such  is  the 
strict  regard  for  truth,  and  spirit  of  universal  charity 
inspired  by  the  religion  which  they  are  labouring 
to  teach,  that  their  statements  of  inct  will  never  be 
found  disputable;  or  in  matters  of  opinion  a  slight 
shade  in  the  colounng,  or  a  different  interpretation 
of  the  sentiments  of  the  Hindtis,  will  be  the  only 
modification  which  their  accounts  will  be  found  to 
require. 
Present  The  Br&hmans,  it  must  be  remembered,  are  sup- 

state  of  re- posed  to  have  received  their  name  from  their  "in- 
^]^*°*  clination  for  the  divine  sciences,"  (As.  Res,  v.  56,)  and 
the  study  of  the  holy  t>ooks  is  to  be  the  great  business 
of  their  lives ;  but  one  of  those  sages  declared  to  Mr. 
Ward,  (View  of  the  History  of  the  Hindoos,  i.  p.  Ixxx.) 
that, "  at  present  nine  parts  in  ten  of  the  whole  Hindil 
population,  have  abandoned  all  conscientious  regard 
to  the  forms  of  their  religion.  They  rise  in  the  morn- 
ing without  repeating  the  name  of  God,  and  perform 
no  religious  ceremony  whatever  till  the  time  of  bathing 
at  noon,  when,  for  fear  of  being  reproached  by  their 
neighbours,  they  go  and  bathe,  or  hypocritically  make 
a  few  of  the  signs  used  in  worship,  and  then  return 
home  and  eat.  Among  these  nine  parts,  moreover, 
there  are  mrany  who  spend  the  time  of  bathing,  in  con- 
versation with  others,  or  in  gazing  at  the  women  ;  and 
"Bome  are  to  be  found  who  ridicule  those  who  employ 
a  greater  portion  of  time  in  religious  ceremonies. 
Three-fourths  of  the  single  tenth  part  attend  to  the 
daily  duties  of  their  religion  in  the  following  manner : 
when  they  rise,  they  repeat  the  name  of  their  guardian 
Deity,  make  a  reverential  motion  with  the  head  and 
hands  in  remembrance  of  their  absent  spiritiuil  guide, 
then  wash  themselves  in  the  house,  and  pursue  their 
business  till  noon.**  If  his  family  neglect  to  prepare 
the  flowers,  &c.  for  worship,  he  reproaches  them  for 
their  supineness,  "  declares  himself  ashamed  of  such 
a  family,  and  desires  to  see  their  faces  no  more.  He 
then  gathers  the  flowers  himself,  and,  going  to  the 
river-side,  takes  some  clay,  examines  whether  it  be 
free  from  every  impurity,  lays  it  down,  taking  a  morsel 
with  him  into  the  water,  immerses  himself  once,  and 
then  rubs  himself  with  the  clay,  repeating  this  prayer, 
'  O  earth !  thou  bearest  the  weight  of  the  sins  of  all ; 
take  my  sins  upon  thee,  and  grant  me  deliverance.*  He 
then  invites  to  him  the  river-goddesses,'*  [the  seven 
sacred  streams,  sat-nad,  or  satya-nadl.  See  Rennell's 
Memoir,  p.  246,]  "  Yamunk,  Gdd&vari,  Saraswatf, 
Narmadk,  Sind'hu,  and  C&v^rl,  that  he  may,  in  Gangk, 
have  the  merit  of  bathing  in  them  all  at  once,  and 
again  immerses  himself,  after  repeating,  '  on  such 
a  day  of  the  month,  on  such  a  day  of  the  moon,  &c. 
I,  (such  an  one,)  bathe  in  the  southward  flowing 
Gang^.'  After  some  more  prayers,  repetitions,  and 
immersions,  he  ascends  the  bank,  wiping  his  hair, 
and  repeating  the  praises  of  Gangk ;  '  O  Gangk,  thou 
art  the  door  of  heaven,  thou  art  the  watery  image  of 
religion,  thou  art  the  garland  round  the  head  of  Siva: 
the  very  craw-fish  in  thee  are  hi4>py,  while  a  King  at 


a  distance  from  thee  is  miserable!*  He  then  sits  c\STL 
down,  and  among  other  prayers  to  the  Sun,  repeats 
the  holy  G&yatrC,  *  Let  us  meditate  on  the  adorable 
light  of  the'Divine  Ruler,  (Savitri,)  may  it  guide  our 
intellects.'"  He  next  pours  out  drink-offerings  to 
Yama,  Brahmk,  Vishnu,  Rudra,  (Siva,)  to  the  eight 
progenitors  of  mankind,  to  all  the  Gods,  and  all  living 
things  in  the  three  worlds,  to  certain  sages,  and  at 
length  to  his  forefiithers,  praying  that  they  may  hereby 
be  satisfied.  Now  he  forms,  with  the  clay  he  had  pre- 
pared, an  image  of  the  lingam,  and  worships  it;  which 
act  includes  praise  to  one  of  the  Gods,  prayers  for 
preservation,  meditation  on  the  form  of  the  idol, 
hymns  on  the  virtues  of  some  Deity,  and  repetitions  of 
the  names  of  the  Gods.  He  then  returns  home,  and 
repeats,  if  he  has  leisure,  certain  portions  of  one  of  the 
S&stras.  Before  he  begins  to  eat,  he  offers  up  his  food 
to  his  guardian  Deity,  saying,  '  I  offer  this  food  to 
such  a  God,*  and  after  sitting,  with  his  eyes  closed,  as 
long  as  would  be  requisite  to  milk  a  cow,  he  takes  the 
food  and  eats  it.  In  the  evening,  just  before  sun-set, 
if  he  have  a  temple  belonging  to  him,  he  presents 
some  fruits,  &c  to  the  image,  repeats  parts  of  the 
ceremonies  of  the  forenoon,  and  the  name  of  some 
deity,  at  considerable  length.  When  he  retires  to 
rest,  he  repeats  the  word,  Padma-n&b*ha,  a  name  of 
Vishnu.  Perhaps  one  person  in  ten  thousand  carries 
these  ceremonies  a  little  further  than  this.'* 

"  Little  in  all  these  religious  ceremonies,"  as  Mr. 
Ward  observes,  "  is  found  to  interest  or  amend  the 
heart  !**  there  is  no  domestic  worship,  nothing  social 
or  benevolent;  nothing  to  instruct  or  improve. 
Though  expressions,  which  imply  a  dependence  on  su- 
perior beings,  supplications  for  their  aid,  and  gratitude 
for  their  support,  with  prayers  for  the  happiness  of  rela- 
tions, and  an  honourable  commemoration  of  ancestors, 
however  imperfect,  must  have  some  interest,  and  some 
tendency  to  preserve  proper  feelings  in  the  mind ;  it 
cannot,  indeed,  but  shock  every  reflecting  person^  to 
observe  how  completely  the  whole  worship,  even  of  a 
fir&hman  is  idolatrous;  for,  notwithstanding  the  meta- 
phorical sense  which  may  be  given  to  the  Gdyatrf,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  rarely  addressed  to  any 
object  but  the  Sun,  and  is  as  gross  an  act  of  idolatry  in 
the  wisest,  as  the  adoration  of  the  lingam  (phallusp)  is 
in  the  most  illiterate  Hindis.  There  is,  moreover, 
abundantly  sufiicient  to  justify  the  general  inference 
as  to  the  useless,  unmeaning,  unimpressive  nature  of 
these  prayers  and  ceremonies  ;  and  to  show  how  little 
they  are  calculated  to  become  'profitable  for  doctrine, 
for  reproof,  for  instruction  in  righteousness  ?'  But 
with  regard  to  the  Br&hman  himself,  when  it  is  con- 
sidered, that  almost  every  institution  of  his  coimtry,  as 
well  as  every  part  of  his  religion  is  formed,  as  it  were, 
to  fill  his  bosom-  with  unholy  passions,  to  inflate  his 
pride,  sanctify  his  arrogance,  harden  his  heart,  sti- 
mulate his  ambition,  augment  his  avarice,  gratify  his 
malice,  foster  his  revenge,  strengthen  his  selfish, 
and  repress  his  generous  and  disinterested  feeling, 
little  doubt  can  be  entertained  as  to  the  sort  of  morality 
which  will  be  usually  found  in  the  sacred  Order.  Such, 
then,  is  the  chosen  tenth  !  as  for  the  remaining  nine, 
they  are  commonly  employed  in  selling  forbidden 
things,  giving  countenance  to  unlawful  dealing, 
practising  and  promoting  firauds ;  and  too  oft^n  in 
solacing  themselves  with  the  grossest  polygamy,  and 
encouraging  their  daughters  in  continual  infanticide.'* 
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CASTE.       But  if  they,  who  are  so  carefully  provided  with 
'  leisure^  and  every  other  requisite  for  attention  to  their 
moral  and.  religious  duties,  are  in  such  a  state,  can  it 
excite  our  surprise,  to  hear  that  the  grossest  irrcligion 
is  prevalent  in  the  inferior  classes  ?  More  particularly, 
as  in  the  greater  part  of  Hindtistdn^  none  but  Si^dras 
are  to  be  found;  who  are  all  placed  by  the  law  in  a 
state  of  degradation,  with  respect  to  the  Br&hmans. 
Hostility,  therefore,  to  those  whose  pretensions  make 
them  rivals,  and  indifiference  or  contempt  for  their 
inferiors,  are  the  feelings  which  ttiey  imbibe  with  their 
mother's  milk ;  and  some  of  the  worst  passions  and 
habits,   such  as  pride,  intolerance,  arrogance,  unfeel- 
ingness,    self-sufficiency,    hatred    and    revenge,   are 
fostered  in  all  the  classes,  by  this  imaginary  distinction 
•f  birth.  Theft,  lying,  and  peijury,  almost  any  crime, 
in.  short,  is  allowed  in  defence  of  the  sacred  Order, 
and  that  circumstance  alone,  would  be  sufficient  to 
determine  the  question,  whether  the  institution  of 
Castes,  as  established  in  India,  is  beneficial  or  injurious 
to  the  community.  Two  writers,  indeed,  whose  opinions 
may  be  thought  to  have  some  weight.  Dr.  Robertson, 
(Historical  DisquusUion  on  Ancient  India,)  and  the  Abb^ 
Dubois,  {Character,  SfC.  .of^  the  people  of  India,)  have 
given  reasons  for  considering  the  system  as  bene- 
ficial ;    but,  had  the  former  known  as  much  respect- 
ing the  laws  and  condition  of  the  Hindils  as  we  do 
now,  he  would  probably  have  come  to  a  very  different 
Gondusion ;  and  the  latter,  though  enjoying  the  advan- 
tage of  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  habits  and 
manners  of  the  nations  in  the  peninsula  of  India,  is 
too  deficient  in  solidity  of  judgment,  freedom  -from 
prejudice,  and  a  rigid  regard  for  truth,  to  deserve  any 
formal  refutation. 

It  must  evidently  be  the  object  of  all  wise  insti- 
tutions to  promote  the  tendency  to  progression,  which 
we  perceive  in  every  living  being,  and  by  the  degree 
ia  which  they  do  promote  that  tendency,  must  their 
utility  to  mankind  be  measured.  But  a  system  which 
entirely  overlooks  the  variety  of  intellectual  and  bodily 
powers  possessed  by  different  individuals,  which  re- 
stricts the  exercise  of  the  former  to  a  very  small  part 
of  the  community,  which  makes  no  provision  for  dif- 
ference of  taste  or  aptitude,  which  excludes  any 
advancement  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  rank ;  cannot 
iaiL  to  cramp  and  check  the  progress  of  the  mind,  and 
to  retard  the  improvement  of  society,  if  it  do  not 
ultimately  give  it  a  retrograde  direction. ' 

Even  in  mechanic  arts,  where  instruction  from  the 
earliest  infancy  seems  calculated  to  produce  a  peculiar 
skill  in  the  workman,  these  hereditary  restrictions  are 
not  found  by  practical  experience  to  have  a  beneficial 
efi^t ;  because  they  give  a  sort  of  monopoly  to  a  cer- 
tain part  of  the  population,  and  act  as  a  bar  to  that 
spirit  of  emulation,  which  alone  can  give  rise  to  any 
essential  improvement.  The  institution  of  Castes, 
hangs,  in  fact,  like  a  dead  weight  on  the  mind  of 
every  Hinda^  and  combined  with  the  influence  of 
an  enervating  climate,'  has  impressed  a  negative 
character  on  all  his  sentiments  and  actions.  His 
virtues,  as  well  as  his  vices,  are  more  frequently 
the  want  of  good  and  bad  qualities  than  the  positive 
po6se(»ion  of  either.  By  restricting  competition 
witbm  such  narrow  limits,  this  system  has  gone  near 
to  a  complete  extinction  of  it  5  and  doubts  may  be 
reasomibly  entertained,  whether  the  Hindiis  would 
have  continued  in  so  advanced  a  state  of  civilisation  as 
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they  now  are,  but  for  the  influence  and  example  of  CASTE, 
their  Mohammedan  conquerors.  (See  Bengal,  vol. 
xviii.  p.  44S.)  "  The  apathy  of  the  Hindi)is,*'  says  Mr. 
Ward,  (iii.  146,)  '*  has  been  noticed  by  all  who  are 
acquainted  with  their  character ;  when  a  boat  sinks  in 
a  storm  on  the  Ganges,  and  persons  are  seen  floating 
or  sinking  all  around,  the  Hind(3is  in  those  boats  which 
remain  by  the  side  of  the  river,  or  in  those  passing  by 
at  the  time,  look  on  with  perfect  indifference,  perhaps 
without  moving  an  oar  for  the  rescue  of  those  who  are 
actually  perishing.*'  This  want  of  feeling  has  often 
been  mistaken  for  gentleness,  and  has  misled  some 
whose  portraits  of  the  Hindii  character  have  since  been 
found  to  be  too  flattering. 

-  Another,  and  an  equally  mischievous  consequence 
of  the  institution  of  Castes,  is  its  tendency  to  produce 
an  excess  of  labourers-  in  particular  departments  of 
industry,  and  by  that  means  to  multiply  all  the  evils 
arising  f^m  an  overflowing  population.  This  is  so 
obvious,  that  the  Hindtis  appear  to  have  felt  the  neces- 
sity of  some  modification  of  their  rules,  at  a  very  early 
period. 

''  The  most  commendable  means  of  subsistence^'* 
says  Mr.  Colebrooke,(^«.  Res,  v.  63,)  are  "  respectively 
for  the  four  classes,  teaching  the  V6da,  defending  the 
people,  commerce,  or  keeping  herds  or  flocks,  and 
servile  attendance  on  the  learned  and  virtuous  priests.'* 
•  But  "  a  Brdhmana,  unable  to  subsist  by  his  duties, 
may  live  by  the  duty  of  a  soldier ;  if  he  cannot  get  a 
subsistence  by  either  of  these  emplpyments,  he  may 
apply  to  tillage,  and  attendance  on  cattle,  or  gain  a 
competence  by  traffic,  avoiding  certain  commodities. 
A  Cshatriya,  in  distress,  may  subsist  by  all  these  means; 
but  he  must  not  have  recourse  to  the  highest  functions. 
In  seasons  of  distress,  a  further  latitude  is  given. 
The  practice  of  mediane  and  other  learned  professions, 
painting  and  other  arts,  work  for  wages,  menial  service, 
alms  and  usury,  are  among  the  modes  of  subsistence 
allowed  to  the  Brdhmana  and  Cshatriya,  A  FdXsya 
unable  to  subsist  by  his  own  duties,  may  descend  to 
the  servile  acts  of  a  Sudra;  and  a  SUdra,  not  finding 
employment  by  waiting  on  men  of  the  higher  classes, 
may  subsist  by  Jutndicrqfts ;  principally  following  me- 
chanical occupations,  as  joinery  and  masonry,  and 
practical  arts,  as  painting  and  writing  ,*  by  which  he 
may  serve  men  of  superior  classes  \  and,  although  a 
man  of  a  lower  class  is  in  general  restricted  from  the 
acts  of  a  l^gher  class,  the  SMra  is  expressly  permitted 
to  become  a  trader,  or  a  husbandman," 

"  Besides  the  particular  occupations  assigned  to  each 
of  the  mixed  classes,  they  have  the  alternative  of  fol- 
lowing that  profession,  which  regularly  belongs  to  the 
class  from  which  they  derive  their  origin  on  the 
mother's  side  ;  those,  at  least,  have  such  an  option, 
who  are  born  in  the  direct  order  of  the  classes,  as 
the  Murd hdb' hisliicta,  Amhasht'ha,  and  others.  The 
mixed  classes  are  also  permitted  to  subsist  by  any  of 
the  duties  of  a  Sudra-,  that  is,  hy  menial  service,  by 
handicrafts,  by  commerce,  or  by  agriculture," 

"  Hence  it  appears,  that  almost  every  occupation, 
though  regularly  it  be  the  profession  of  a  particular 
class,  is  open  to  most  other  classes;  and  that  the 
limitations  far  from  being  rigorous,  do  in  fact,  reserve 
jonly  one  peculiar  profession,  that  of  the  Brdhmana, 
which  consists  in  teaching  the  V^da,  and  ofiiciating  at 
religious  ceremonies." 

The  remote  period  at  which  these  modifications 
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CAm^.  were  introduced^  is  a  strong  evidence  of  tlie  antiquity 
y,^^'^,0-^m^  afthe  institotioiH-^Lnteriorj  it  is  plain^  to  the  earliest 
Origin  of  legislators  of  whom  die  Uindilb  have  any  record.  The 
«l!f.,^"^^'  very  distribution  of  the  whole  mass  of  the  people  into 
the  four  classes  of  priests,  warriors,  labourers,  and 
servants,  implies  the  infiincy  of  society  and  the  mere 
dawn  of  civilisation.  And  that  circumstance  may  afford 
a  elue  to  the  probable  origin  of  this  instkutionj  aad 
the  object  of  those  who  first  established  it* 

The  four  primary  classes  are,  according  to  the 
Hiadii  Scriptures,  coeval  with  the  Creation ;  and  the 
progenitors  of  each  sprang  immediately  from  the 
Creator.  They  continued  unmingled  till  the  time  of 
V^na,  the  tenth  or  eleventh  in  descent  from  Swdyam- 
b*huva,the  first  created  bdng,  and  parent,  according  to 
another  legend,  of  the  heads  of  each  of  the  four  tribes. 
V^na  was  an  impious  tyrant,  and  under  the  influence 
of  his  misrule,  all  sorts  of  iniquities,  such  as  illicit  in- 
tercourse between  persons  of  different  castes,  prevailed. 
Hence  arose  ^e  Vama-sanc&ra,  or  *'  confusion  of 
classes  ;"  and  this  spurious  progeny,  say  the  Pnrinas, 
was  distributed  into  subordinate  Castes,  to  each  of 
T^hich  its  proper  occupation  was  assigned,  by  Prit*hu, 
the  successor  of  V^na,  or  rather  by  the  Br&hnuns  at 
his  desire. 

The  truth  concealed  under  this  fable,  seems  to  be 
this :  that  when,  in  process  of  time,  the  wants  of 
men  had  increased  with  their  numbers,  and  the  in- 
convenience arising  from  the  restrictions  of  Caste  began 
to  be  felt,  a  Prince,  who  had  spirit  enough  to  resist  the 
encroachments  of  the  sacred  Order,  Tcntured  to  orer* 
step  the  boundaries  which  the  Br&hmans  had  pre^ 
scribed,  and  encouraged,  perhaps  compelled,  his  sub- 
jects to  form  alliances  which  he  supposed  would  sub- 
vert the  structure  on  which  their  preeminence  was 
built.  ''  The  Br&hmans,"  says  the  Vivdddmaca  S^tu, 
(Halhed^s  Code,  cv.)  *'  execrating  the  expressive  Ma- 
gistrate with  internal  hatred,  put  him  to  death,"  and 
by  their  miraculous  power,  drew  forth  Prifhu  from 
his  right  hand ;  i.  e.  they  selected  some  convenient 
subject  from  tlie  Royal  family,  whom  they  placed  on 
the  throne  of  the  murdered  Prince.  A  Sovereign  who 
was  their  own  creature,  would  naturally  listen  to  their 
suggestions,  and  instead  of  following  the  dangerous  ex- 
ample of  his  predecessor,  would  accommodate  the  old 
and  new  order  of  things  in  such  a  manner  as  to  preserve 
the  supremacy  of  the  Priesthood  inviolate.  Thus  might 
a  deviation  from  the  fundamental  law  respecting 
Castes,  he  reconciled  to  the  original  system,  and  the 
fetters,  by  an  artful  and  timely  inteiference  of  the 
highest  class,  be  firmly  rivetted  on  the  descendants  of 
their  inferiors. 

But,  it^  may  be  asked,  whence  could  it  arise  that 
this  distribution  of  the  community  into  a  small  num- 
ber of  classes  distinguished  by  hereditary  rank  and 
employments,  could  have  been  so  generally  adopted 
by  mankind  ?  The  answer  appears  to  admit  of  little 
^spute.  It  was  doubtless  an  early  perception  of  the 
necessity  of  a  division  of  labour,  of  the  advantages 
attendant  on  perseverance  in  the  same  object,  and  the 
utility  of  subordination  in  the  State.  The  line  was  first 
drawn,  probably,  by  some  individual  of  superior  genhts, 
who  had  sufllicient  influence  over  his  countrymen,  to 
persuade  them  to  submit  to  his  guidance.  The  wisdom 
of  his  laws  was  soon  felt,  and  it  was  thought  a  duty  to 
guard  against  their  infringement  by  additional  restric- 
tions in  the  same  spirit.  The  number  of  individuals  in 


the  lower  classes  would*  fitomtiie  first,  be  greater  than  CASIE. 
that  in  the  higher ;  their  disproportion  ther^ore  would 
rapidly  increase,  and  the  jealousy  of  the  latter  would  be 
alarmed  by  the  .numerical  superiority  of  the  former. 
The  artful  and  ambitions  in  the  higher  orders^  would 
on  that  account,  exert  all  their  skill  in  fencing  their 
claim  to  superiority^with  the  most  powerful  sanctions  ; 
aad  ancient  traditions,  or  some  new  revelation,  would 
be  alleged,  in  order  to  oonsecrate  Uie  law  by  the 
authority  of  heaven.  The  Priests  and  Nobles  would, 
as  was  before  observed,  willingly  believe  and  mftintain 
a  system  so  advantageous  to  themselves;  and  the 
regular  subordination  of  the  lower  classes  would  con- 
vert every  one,  but  the  lowest,  into  an  unintentional 
auxiliary  to  its  own  degradation. 

That  single  class  could  only  amount  to  a  very  small 
portion  of  the  whole  body,  and  being  bound  to  the 
rest  by  no  conununity  of  interests,  would  meet  with 
no  support  in  case  it  attempted  to  resist.  It  would 
moreover  itself  be  held  in  check  by  another  powerful 
engine,  the  dread  of  further  degradation;  complete 
privation  of  Caste,  that  entire  excommunication  which 
cuts  off  the  offender  at  once  from  every  thing  that 
endears  life,  and  makes  its  painful  vicissitudes 
tolerable. 

Well  may  the  Hindil  dread  this  most  appalling  Loss  of 
punishment !  When  deprived  of  his  Caste,  he  is  at  C^stt. 
once  prohibited  from  entering  his  own,  or  his  parents 
house  ;  his  nesrest  and  dearest  friends  are  afraid  to 
approach  him  ;  the  commonest  offices  of  humanity 
are  reused ;  he  is,  in  short,  an  utter  outcast,  shunned, 
scorned  and  insulted,  if  not  injured  and  plundered,  by 
the  vilest  among  his  countrymen.  Nor  is  it  in  this 
world  only,  that  he  has  nothing  but  misery  to  expect  ; 
punishments  still  more  severe  are  painted  by  his  ima* 
ginatiou,  as  awaiting  him  in  the  next :  unless,  there- 
fore, he  can  at  once  divest  himself  of  all  the  prejudices 
impressed  upon  his  mind  from  his  earliest  years,  and 
abandon,  without  a  pang,  home,  family,  friends,  for* 
tune,  reputation  and  religion,  the  remainder  of  his 
days  must  be  spent  in  unavailing  efforts  to  regain  what 
he  has  lost,  and  be  embittered  by  contrasting  his  present 
condition  with  that  of  those  who  spurn  him  from  their 
doors.  It  cannot  create  any  surprise,  then,  to  hear  that 
no  sacrifice  is  considered  as  too  great  if  it  can  remove 
this  dreadful  ban ;  that  a  poor  artificer  wiU  give  up 
all  his  earnings }  that  many  are  driven  to  insanity,  and 
numbers  to  the  commission  of  murder  in  order  to  screen 
their  violation  of  this  law  from  detection ',  while  more 
abridge  their  sufferings  by  suicide,  despairing  of  ever 
expiating  an  offence,  which  was  perhaps  unintentional 
and  unavoidable  on  the  part  of  the  offender. 

To  eat  of  food  prepared  by  persons  of  an  inferior 
Caste ;  to  eat  or  smoke  in  company  with  them }  to 
cohabit  with  women  of  the  lower  classes ,  to  partake 
of  flesh  or  spirituous  liquors;  to  deal  in  prohibited 
articles,  such  as  cow's  hides,  fish,  &c.  are  the  principal 
transgtessions  which,  according  to  the  Sistra,  subject 
a  man  to  loss  of  Caste.  Living,  as  many  Hindiis  have 
done  for  centuries,  in  the  midst  of  foreigners  and  infi« 
dels,  it  was  almost  impossible  for  them  not  to  be 
guilty  of  frequent  violations  of  some  of  these  rules  | 
and  in  several  points,  the  number  of  offences  has  become 
so  great,  that  the  law  cannot  be  enforced.  It  may,  in 
general,  be  remarked,  that  in  this,  as  well  as  in  many 
other  respects,  a  considerable  relaxation  has  of  late 
years  crept  in  j   and  that  an  atonement  is  now  more 
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CASTEL  frequently  received  in  expiation,  than  ^aa  formerly  the 
"^  case.  A  cow,  a  piece  of  gold,  a  few  yards  of  cloth,  or 
^^nSw^  a  handful  of  carries,  are  the  peace-offerings  commonly 
required.  The  Pr&minica,  or  head  of  the  Caete,  whose 
business  it  is  to  wateh  over  the  interests  of  the  body 
of  which  he  is  President>  commonly  settles  disputes 
respecting  violations  of  the  law,  by  remmding  the 
accuser  of  suspicions  respeeting  his  own  family  :  and 
the  licentious  habits  of  large  towns  are  making  con- 
tinual inroads  into  these  restrictions,  which  the  yotfng 
and  dissolute  are  often  tempted  to  disregard.  That  so 
stubborn  an  obstacle  to  the  moral  and  religious  im« 
provement  of  the  HindiUs  should  be  removed,  must  be 
the  wish  of  every  reflecting  and  beneTolent  person ; 
but  thai  violence  should  ever  have  been  used  to  root 
out  a  prejudice,  which  such  opposition  could  only 
confirm,  is  most  deeply  to  be  lamented.  The  story 
to  which  we  are  about  to  allude  seems  to  be  gene- 
rally believed  in  India,  and  may  be  added  here  as 
a  striking  example  of  the  thraldom  in  which  the 
Hindi^s  are  kept  by  their  laws  respecting  Caste,  and 
of  the  cruelty  into  which  men  are  sometimes  be- 
timyed  by  the  wantonness  of  idle  mirth.  It  is  said 
that  soon  afler  the  English  power  was  established  ia 
Beng&l,  an  Eoropean,  probably  in  a  drunken  frolic 


aihused  himself  by  forcing  meat  and  spirits  into  the  CAST& 
mouth  of  a  BrtUiman;  thus  rendering  him  an  object  rAsmw 
of  abhorrence  to  his  family  and  countrymen.  For  nEwT* 
three  years  the  wretched  man  continued  in  this  hope* 
less  state ;  and  a  sacrifiee  of  80,000  rupees,  (^10,000.) 
was  not  sufficient  to  make  atonement  for  his  com- 
pulsory transgression.  Nor  was  it  till  afiter  two  lacs 
more,  (^690,000.)  had  been  expended,  that  all  the 
Brfihmans  of  the  same  rank  would  again  consent  to 
acknowledge  him  as  their  brother  !  Happy  is  it  for  the 
Hiadbs,  that  few,  if  any,  of  those  Europeans  who  are 
DOW  employed  in  the  public  service  in  India,  are  so  igno- 
rant as  not  to  be  aware  of  the  consequences  of  such 
an  act  of  folly  ;  and  that  such  is  the  tenderness  with 
which  the  Gk)vemment  respects  the  religious  opinions 
of  its  Indian  subjects,  that  no  palliation  would  scieen 
the  offender  from  the  retribution  so  justly  merited  ! 

See  Hamilton's  Hinddtidn,  i.  xxvii.;  Jyeen  Akhery,  ii. 
973 }  Jriatic  Researekes,  v.  53  3  Ward's  View  of  the 
Hi$ti»ry,  Literature,  and  Religion  of  the  Hindoos,  in.  64-— 
154  J  Halhed's  Code  of  Gentco  Laws,  Pref.  xcix.— cix.  j 
Sir  William  Jones's  Institutes  of  Menu,  cL  ii.  iii.  vi.  and 
X. ;  Travels  of  Fra  Faolino  di  Saa  Bartolomeo,  book 
ii.  ch.  iv.  p.  293. 


CASTELNAUDARY,  a  town  of  France  in  Upper 
Languedoc,   now  included    in    the  Department    of 
the  Aude.    It  stands  on  a  gentle  eminence  in  a  very 
fruitful  district  at  a  short  distance  from  the  great 
canal,  and  near  the  vast  reservoir  which  supplies  .it 
with  water.    The  population  is  about  8000  or  9000  > 
and  its  chief  manufacture  is  that  of  silk,  which  is  flou- 
rishing.   There  is  here  a  Collegiate  Chapter.    An  en* 
gagement  took  place  near  this  town  between  the  Duke 
of  Montmorency  and  Marshal  Schomberg  in  1632^  in 
which  the  former  was  taken  prisoner,  and  afterwards 
beheaded.    Castelnaudary  Is  450  miles  south  of  Paris, 
m  hititude  43**  19^  N.  and  longitude  1<»  57'  E. 

CA'STIGATE,  v.\  Fr.  chast\er'.  It.  cattigare;  Sp, 
Castiga'tiov,  f  casiigar  ,•  Dutch,  kastUden,  Pe- 
Ca^stigatox,  ^rottus  thinks  the  Lat,  castigo,  to 
Ca'stigatoxt.  J  be  composed  of  castum  ago. 
To  chasten,  to  purifjr,  to  amend,  to  correct,  to 
chastize. 


If  thoa  didit  put  thif  sowre  cold  habit  on 
To  cmatigate  Uij  pride,  'twere  well :  but  thoa 
Bost  it  enforcedly :  thood'st  conrtter  be  agune 
Wert  thoa  not  beggar. 

SAmJktpemre.    Timmm  •fAthem*^  fel.  9S. 

Violent  events  do  not  alwnyen  acfne  the  anger  of  God  s  erva 
is,  to  fall  lerranti  a  fatherly  cu/^tfliM. 

HalU    Coniemplatimu.    The  Stiuotd  Prophet. 


What  aneUke  impudence  is  it  then,  for  any  mere  Tatn-gloriom, 
and  8eife-k>Ting  pn^,  tbat  every  where  may  read  these  inimitable 
toncbef  of  our  Homer's  mastery,  anywhere  to  oppose  his  arro- 
gant and  ignorant  cattigation*  f 

Chapman,    Iliad,  book  i.  foL  16. 

In  tfacM  and  all  other  things  whatsoerer,  when  by  nature  and 
the  laws  we  are  quit  from  the  empire  of  the  father,  and  that 
power  which  is  called  castigation,  or  the  power  of  command  and 
coercion,  we  are  still  tied  to  fear  htm  with  a  rererential  fear,  and 
to  obey  him  with  the  readiness  of  piety  in  all  things  where  rema- 
fCBoe  and  piety  an  to  have  regard  and  prermi,  that  ia  wherever 
it  is  poMible  and  reasonable  to  obey. 

Taylor.    Hule  of  Contcience,  book  iii.  ch.  t. 

Hie  LaUn  eastigator  hath  obsemed,  that  the  Dutdi  copy  is 
corrupted  and  faulty  here  and  in  divers  places  elsewhere. 

BmmeuHfi  Afologf,  (1618,)  F  2.  b. 

Aristophanes,  in  his  Comedy  of  Peace,  reckons  the  fimat  of 
AdoniB  ameogte  chief  festivals  of  the  Athenians.  TheSyriana 
obeerved  it  with  all  the  vioknce  of  grief,  and  the  greatest  cruelty 
of  seif-casiigation.  Langhome.     7%e  Death  of  jidonit. 

For  winch  offence  she  [a  common  scold]  may  be  indicted  ;  and 
if  convicted,  shall  be  sentenced  to  be  placed  in  a  certain  engine 
of  correction  called  the  trebucket,  coMtigaiorp,  or  cacking  stool, 
which  In  ^e  Saxon  language  is  siud  to  signify  the  scolding  stool. 

BladUtome.    Commentariet,  iv.  168. 
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^  CASTILE,  NEW  and  OLD,  two  important  Pro-  though  annexed  to  New  Castile,  is  under  the  authority 
▼iBces  of  Spain.  New  Castile  is  one  of  the  largest  of  a  separate  Intendant ;  and  this  distinct  odminiscra- 
Fh>Tince8  in  Spun,  and  lies  between  the  Kingdoms  of  tksn,  with  its  extent,  and  tke  variety  <^its  productlooa, 
Mureia,  Valeneia,  Arragon,  Old  Castile,  Estremadura,  seems  to  require  a  separate  descriptiotL.  Including  La 
CoidotE,  Jacn,  and  I^  Mancha  j  the  last  country,    Mancha,  New  Castile  has  been  stated  at  ^20  miles  ExtetOm 
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CASTILEy  long>  and  160  broad.  It  is  bounded  by  Arragon  on 
NEW.  the  east ;  La  Mancha  occupies  the  south-east;  the 
Kingdom  of  Valencia  limits  it  on  the  south  and  south- 
east I  Jaen  and  Cordova  are  lalso  contiguous  to  it  on 
the  south  5  £stremadura  on  the  west;  and  Old  Castile 
on  the  north  and  north-west.  New  Castile  compre- 
hends all  those  countries  included  by  the  Romans^ 
under  the  appellations  of  Celtibtria,  the  land  of  the 
Oretani,  Carpetani,  &c.  The  last>  however^  comprised 
a  portion  of  Betia. 

As  the  history  of  New  Castile,  necessarily  involves 
that  of  Spain,  we  shall  not  attempt  any  analysis  by 
way  of  illustrating  the  progressive  geography  of  the 
Province.  It  was  early  possessed  by  the  Romans,  and 
ft'om  them  passed  with  other  Provinces  to  the  Goths, 
and  from  these  to  the  Moors,  from  whom  it  reverted 
again  to  the  Goths^  and  finally,  in  conjunction  with  Old 
Castile,  became  the  foundation  of  the  Spanish  Monar- 
chy. The  three  most  important  Counties  in  New  Castile 
are  La  Mancha,  the  Alcaria,and  the  Sierra  de  Cuenca. 
The  last  of  which  is  among  the  highest  lands  in  Spain, 
inrno'*  -  '^^^  following,  however,  is  the  usual  division  of  this 
lation?  *  Province^  with  an  approximation  to  its  present  popu* 
lation;  viz. 

Chief  Towns.      Square  Miles.    Population* 

..  2^8,500 

..  121,100 

..  294,300 

..  370,600 

. .  205,600 


Diviaioa 


Provinces. 

Madrid     Madrid 1,330 

Guadalaxara     . .  Guadolaxara. .    1,970 

Cuenca     Cuenca 1 1,410 

Toledo Toledo 8,863 

La  Mancha Ciudad  Real. .   7,620 


Total 81,193 1,220,100 


Spain  is  behind  most  countries  in  Europe  in  the 
supply  of  accurate  statistical  information;  and  there- 
fore the  preceding  numbers  are,  by  no  means,  pre- 
sented as  absolutely  correct  in  reference  to  anyspecitied 
period.  In  iHany  parts  of  the  country,  the  number  of 
inhabitants  appears  to  haVe  diminished  since  the  six- 
teenth century.  Among  the  causes  of  a  rapid  diminu- 
tion about  that  time,  the  multitudes  who  flocked  to 
America,  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  prominent. 
According  to  the  estimates  of  17^7  and  17 B8,  which 
did  Roi  ioclude  the  Monks,  the  existing  population  of 
New  Castile  was  stated  at  940,649  individuals ;  the 
number  above  stated,  however,  is  now  considered  as  a 

Pistribu-     niuch  nearer   approximation    to   the    present    state. 

tion  of  the  These  were  distributed  over  the  Province  in  the  fol- 

inliabitantt  lowing  manner  : 

'         Province  of  Cuepca     266,182 

Province  of  Guadalaxara    1 14,379 

Province  of  Madrid 58,943 

City  of  Madrid     156,672 

Province  of  Toledo      334,425 

District  of  Aranjuez    2,653 

District  of  Prado      611 

District  of  St.  Ildefonso 4,331 

District  of  San  Lorenzo>  or  the  Escurial . .      2,453 

Total  ....   940,649 

In  this  enumeration,  the  different  clxisses  of  indivi- 
duals were  distinguished,  and  the  numbers  of  some  of 
the  principal  are  thus  stated : 


Parish  Priests     767 

Secular  Priests  4,676 

Monks    -. 5,949 

Nuns 2,845 

Nobles    12,687 

Advocates 1,032 

Writers ,     1,091 

Students     2,859 

Domestics , 46,742 

New  Castile  presents  great  diversity  of  surface.  In 
some  parts,  vast  plains  bounded,  and  sometimes  inter- 
sected by  ridges  of  mountains,  several  of  which  are 
very  elevated.  The  Sierra  de  Cuenca  is  completely 
mountainous,  yet  diversified  by  extensive  vallies.  •  The 
Alcaria  is  almost  entirely  level.  The  rest  of  the  Pro- 
vince is  alternately  formed  of  mountains  and  plains. 
The  principal  chains  of  New  Castile,  consist  of  that 
lofty  ridge,  which  was  called  by  the  Romans,  the 
Mantes  Orospedani,  and  which  originates  in  the  Sierra 
d*Occa,  and  forms  the  Sierras  de  Molina,  de  Cuenca, 
and  de  Consuegra,  and  shoots  towards  Alcaraz,  Segura, 
and  Carzola.  It  divides  into  two  branches,  one  of 
which  terminates  near  the  Mediterranean,  below  the 
city  of  Murcia,  the  other  stretches  to  Malaga,  where 
uniting  with  the  mountains  of  Grenada,  it  advances 
beyond  Gibraltar  and  Tariff,  till  it  verges  on  the  sea. 
The  Sierras  de  Molina,  d'Albarazin,  and  de  Cuenca, 
are  all  ramifications  of  the  same  mountain.  The 
first  runs  through  La  Mancha,  and  spreads  from  north 
to  south,  towards  the  southern  part  of  Jaen,  and 
bends  to  the  Sierra  de  Morcna.  The  Sierra  de 
Molina  occupies  the  north-east  part  of  New  Castile, 
and  extends  on  the  west  of  Old  Castile,  and  on  the 
east  of  Arragon.'  The  Sierra  Albarazin  stretches  on 
the  north  of  the  Sierra  de  Molina,  verging  towards 
the  east  and  south  of  New  Castile.  On  the  east,  it 
advances  to  Arragon,  where  it  joins  the  Sierra  Cuenca. 
This  last  occupies  the  central  part  of  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Province,  and  extends  both  ways  towards  the 
Kingdoms  of  Arragon  and  Valencia.  It  is  an  extensive 
chain,  comprising  several  rjdgcs,  which  run  in  various 
directions,  assume  different  names,  and  present  some 
of  the  most  elevated  points  in  the  interior  of  the 
peninsula.  The  Sierras  de  Guadarama  and  Pineda, 
also  rise  to  a  great  height,  and  divide  New  from  Old 
Castile.  The  first  stretches  from  the  Pyrenees,  the 
second  forms  a  part  of  the  Sierra  d*Occa,  and  is  about 
five  or  six  leagues  from  Burgos. 

New  Castile  is  intersected  by  the"  three  navigable 
rivers,  the  Tagus,  the  Jaco,  and  the  Guadiana,  which 
are  connected  with  more  than  twenty  smaller  streams, 
that  intersect  the  Province  in  various  directions  ;  but 
very  little  use  is  made  of  these  watery  treasures,  either 
for  the  purpose  of  commercial  transfer,  or  the  im- 
provement of  an  arid  and  neglected  soil.  With  the 
exception  of  the  mountainous  tracts,  aud  some  isolated 
spots,  the  soil  of  New  Castile  may  be  considered  rich, 
and  requires  only  a  perseverance  in  a  careful  and  judi- 
cious system  of  culture,  to  render  it  very  productive. 
Well- watered  plains  and  vallies  meet  the  eye  in  almost 
every  direction,  which  the  art  of  man  has  yet  scarcely 
removed  from  that  primitive  state  in  which  they  were 
left  by  the  Deluge.  Only  moisture  is  required  to  adopt 
the  land  of  this  Province  to  almost  every  species  of 
produce  5  but  at  present  wheat  is  the  chief  grain  that 
is  raised.    Small  quantities  of  barley,   wine,  hemp. 
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CASITIE,  flour,  aod  saffron^  are  produced  in  some  districts,  but 
NEW.  (]iey  are  not  generally  diffused.  The  gardens  of  New 
'^^'V^^  Castile  are  not  luxuriant,  and  plantations  are  greatly 
neglected.  So  destitute  of  wood,  indeed,  is  a  great  part 
SoititTof  of  Castile,  that  vast  districts  may  be  traversed  without 
bees.  meeting  with  a  single  tree.  For  several  leagues  round 
the  Capita],  the  country  presents  no  foliage.  The  plain, 
through  which  the  road  passes  from  Portugal,  is 
equally  naked  $  and  for  a  distance  of  forty  leagues 
towards  the  borders  of  Valencia,  wood  is  scarcely  ever 
seen.  A  few  spots,  however,  are  more  favoured.  Trees 
embellish  the  plain  of  Requena,  and  frequently  spread 
their  foliage  in  winding  lines  along  the  banks  of  the 
rivers.  Many  of  the  mountains  of  this  Province,  are 
also  clothed  with  pines  and  different  species  of  oaks ; 
the  ridged  of  Cuenca  are  particularly  distinguished 
in  this  respect.  Others  are  planted  with  olives,  and 
some  only  want  wood  to  render  them  picturesque. 
Cnh5ntion«j«j|g  harvests  are  often  luxuriant  on  the  plains  of 
^^  Grajunejo,  Trijuequo,  Tarrija,  Requena,  and  Talavera 
ieeg.  de  la  Reyna,  the  species  of  wheat  from  the  last  of 
which  is  well  known  to  the  farmers  of  our  own  coun- 
try. The  olive  and  the  vine  are  both  objects  of  cul- 
ture in  particular  districts,  but  the  oil  is  not  good, 
chiefly  owing  to  the  unskilful  manner  in  which  it  is 
prepared.  The  cultivation  of  other  articles  is  very 
partial,  and  even  fruits  are  rarely  met  with.  Many  of 
the  mountains  and  vallies  of  New  Castile,  are  clothed 
with  excellent  pasturage.  Some  of  the  richest  are 
found  in  the  vallies  of  the  Sierra  de  Cuenca,  the  spa- 
cious plain  between  Aranjuez  and  Toledo,  and  along 
the  banks  of  the  Tagus  and  other  rivers ;  and  these 
are  generally  covered  with  flocks  and  herds.  Wool  is 
consequently  one  of  the  most  valuable  articles  yielded 
by  this  Province.  Bees  are  objects  of  particular  atten- 
tion in  Alcaria,  and  among  the  mountains  of  Cuenca, 
where  the  honey  is  reckoned  the  best  in  Spain. 

The  elevated  parts  of  this  Province  afford  various 
tribes  of  plants  3  but  these  are  scarcely  known  to  the 
natives,  so  little  attention  have  the  vegetable  treasures 
of  their  country  received.    No  specific  representation 
can,  therefore,  be  attempted.    The  animal  kingdom 
offers  little  that  is  peculiar.     The  same  species  of  deer 
which  inhabit  the  mountains  of  Arragon,  are  found  on 
the  heights  of  Cuenca.  The  kermes,  or  gall  insect,  which 
supplies  the  carnation  tint,  is  found  on  the  Qiiercus  ilex, 
or  Quercus  coccifera,  which  grows  in  some  parts  of  New 
Castile.     The  mountains  also  contain  various  mineral 
treasures.     Several  species  of  variegated  marble  are 
obtained  within  a  few  leagues  of  Cuenca,  as  well  as  in 
other  parts.     Various  other  kinds  of  rare  stones  have 
also  been  met  with  in  these  hilly  districts,  with  fossil 
shells,  copper  and  coal.    The  river  Mascas,  which 
rises  among  the  mountains  of  Cuenca*  and  flows  thence 
to  Valera,  has  a  saline  taste.  There  is  also  a  salt  mine 
in  the  mountain  of  Las  Contreras,  near  the  road  from 
Madrid  to  Valencia,  which  was  worked  by  the  Romans, 
when  this  part  of  the  country  was  in  their  possession. 
The  calcareous  mountains  of  New  Castile,  also  contain 
many  spacious  caverns,  some  of  which  are  distinguished 
by  the  variety  and  beauty  of  their  stalactites,  and  are 
very  extensive.  Mineral  waters,  both  hot  and  cold,  are 
met  with  in  many  places,  and  possess  various  proper- 
ties, at  several  of  these,  baths  have  been  estalished. 

The  Capital  of  this  Province,  and  of  Spain,  is  Madrid, 
the  description  of  which  will  be  found  under  that  word. 
Toledo  is  another  of  its  celebrated  cities^  and  was 
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successively  the  seat  of  Empire  under  the  Goths,  the  CAOTmt 
Moors,  and  the  Kings  of  Castile.  It  became  the  Capital  ^^^'  ^ 
of  the  Gothic  Sovereigns  in  567,  and  was  wrested  ^•*'*v*^ 
from  them  by  the  Moors  in  711*  In  the  subsequent 
eras  of  the  Spanish  history,  Toledo  became  repeatedly 
the  victim  of  both  civil  and  foreign  war.  The  walls 
were  several  times  beaten  down,  the  buildings  reduced 
to  ashes,  and  the  citizens  massacred.  The  reign  oT 
Henry  the  Powerless,  must  ever  be  remembered  with 
horror.  In  the  year  1467,  the  blood  of  the  citizens 
flowed  through  the  streets  5  and  a  great  part  of  the  city 
became  a  prey  to  the  flames.  These  sanguinary  scenes 
were  again  repeated  in  1541.  Toledo  is  situated  in  a 
narrow  valley,  watered  by  the  Tagus,  and  nearly  sur- 
rounded by  steep  mountains  of  the  most  nigged  and 
barren  aspect.  It  stands  upon  an  almost  insulated 
hill^  presenting  an  external  appearance  but  little  in- 
viting ;  nor  is  the  interior  much  more  agreeable.  It 
is  built  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre  ;  but  the  houses 
seem  to  press  upon  each  other.  The  streets  are  steep 
and  winding,  and  so  narrow  that  there  is  scarcely  one 
in  which  two  carriages  can  pass.  As  Toledo  is  the  an- 
cient Metropolitan  city  of  Spain,  it  contains  numerous 
churches,  convents,  and  monasteries,  with  a  propor- 
tionate number  of  Ecclesiastics.  The  Cathedral  and 
the  Palace  denominated  Alcazar,  are  among  the  chief 
monuments  of  antiquity.  The  former  is  a  majestic 
pile  of  Gothic  architecture,  and  esteemed  the  richest 
in  Spain  -,  and  the  latter  stands  in  the  highest  part  of 
the  town,  and  commands  an  extensive  view  of  the  sur- 
rounding scenery.  Hospitals  and  other  charitable 
'  institutions  also  abound  in  Toledo,  which  has  likewise 
manufactures  of  a  few  articles,  the  most  noted  of 
which  is  that  of  sword-blades.  For  the  excellence  of 
these,  it  is  particularly  celebrated.  This  city  was  for- 
merly much  more  populous  than  it  is  at  present,  as  the 
latest  account  states  the  inhabitants  at  not  more  than 
85,000,  though  about  three  centuries  ago  they  are 
supposed  to  have  been  ten  times  that  number.  Toledo 
is  nearly  thirty  miles  south-east  of  Madrid,  in  north 
latitude  39«»  50'  and  3*"  25'  30^'  east  longitude. 

Guadalaxara  is  an  ancient  city,  once  possessed  by  Gaadala- 
the  Romans,  from  whom  it  passed  under  the  dominion  ^cara. 
of  the  Goths,  and   subsequently  under   that  of  the 
Moors.   By  the  last,  it  was  called  Guidalhichara,  from 
which  its  present  appellation  was  derived.     It  stands 
on  a  plain,  near  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Henarez,  and 
is  the  chief  town  of  the  beautiful  canton  of  Alcaria. 
It  is  large,  but  not  well-built,  and  was  formerly  sur- 
rounded with  walls,  vestiges  of  which  are  still  to  be 
seed.    The  inhabitants  of  this   city  were  once  very 
numerous,   but   do  not  at  present  exceed  12,000  or 
15,000 ;  the  chief  support  of  whom  is  the  manufac- 
ture of  woollen  cloth.     Guadalaxara  contains  several 
churches  and  other  edifices  connected  with  the  eccle- 
siastical establishment  of  the  country,  and  has  given 
birth  to   some   celebrated    men,  among  whom  was 
Matthias  Medina  y  Mendoza,  who  wrote  the  history 
of  his  own  country. 

Talavera  de  la  Reyna  is  also  an  ancient  city,  and  lUarera. 
has  fully  participated  in  the  general  destiny  of  Spain ; 
and  vestiges  still  remain  which  antiquaries  have  re- 
ferred to  the  Roman  era.  But  whatever  may  be  its 
ancient  renown,  it  is  better  known  to  most  of  our 
readers,  by  the  engagements  which  took  place  there 
on  the  28th  and  29th  of  July,  1809,  between  the 
French  and  the  allies  under  the  Duke  of  Wellington^ 
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in  \diic1i  tlie  fonner  were  defeated.  This  city  is 
delightfully  situated  on  a  beautiful  open  plain^  at 
once  wide,  cultivated,  and  fertQe.  It  commands  the 
right  bank  of  the  Tagus,  and  is  Tcry  irregularly  built, 
many  of  the  streets  being  narrow  and  winding.  It  is 
not  in  other  respects  distinguished  from  the  generality 
of  Spanish  towns.  The  celebrated  John  Mariana,  the 
historian,  who  died  in  16SS3,  was  a  native  of  Talavera. 
The  population  is  about  7000  or  8000.  Cuenca,  the 
Capital  of  the  Sierra  of  that  name,  and  the  See  of  a 
Bishop,  is  likewise  a  noted  place  in  the  history  of 
Spain.  It  stands  on  an  eminence,  between  two  hills 
of  still  more  elevated  aspect.  The  walls  of  the  dty 
extend  up  the  mountains  a  great  height,  and  are  pene- 
trated by  six  gates,  but  many  of  the  streets  are  steep 
and  difficult  to  ascend ;  and  the  population  comprises 
about  0000  or  7000  individuals.  It  stands  towards  the 
eastern  confines  of  the  Province,  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  Xucar,  and  near  the  fortieth  parallel  of  latitude. 

Requena  is  another  fortified  town,  near  the  borders 
of  Valencia,  situate  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Magro. 
The  streets  are  straight  and  regular,  and  many  of  the 
houses  well-built  3  and  it  is  embellished  with  a  hand- 
some square  and  several  fountains.  The  number  of 
inhabitants  is  about  GOOO,  many  of  whom  are  engaged 
in  the  manu&cture  of  siUc.  Some  writers  have  sup- 
posed Requena  to  have  been  the  ancient  Solaria,  which 
Ptolemy  places  in  the  country  of  the  BasHiam, 

New  Castile  was  once  distingmshed  by  the  import- 
ance of  its  manufactures.  That  of  wool  is  now 
the  most  noted,  though  those  of  silks,  velvets,  gold 
and  silver  stufis  and  ribands,  with  lace  and  fringe  of 
different  kinds,  are  carried  on  in  several  places.  Stock- 
ings, hats,  sword-blades,  tapestry,  porcelmn,  and  cut- 
lery, are  also  produced)  but  none  of  them  in  large 
quantities.  In  addition  to  these,  there  are  also  manu- 
mctnres  of  paper,  glass,  and  mirrors.  In  reference  to 
commerce,  Castile  is  merely  passive  ;  it  supplies  few 
articles  of  export,  but  receives  several  from  the  ad- 
jacent Provinces  3  and  is  frequently  indebted  to  Va- 
lencia and  Arragon  for  fruits,  pulse,  and  esculent 
vegetables.  Its  own  produce  and  manuliMitures  are, 
therefore,  not  more  than  adequate  to  the  domestic 
constunption  5  and  the  general  character  of  the  Pro-* 
Tince  is  poverty,  while  it  contains  every  thing,  except 
industry,  calculated  to  produce  opulence  and  splen- 
dour.  Even  the  residence  of  the  Court  at  Madrid, 
during  three  centuries,  has  not  had  any  beneficial 
effect  upon  the  Province  beyond  the  very  environs  of 
thatCi^tal. 

Old  CASTthm  is  completely  enveloped  by  the  Ph>- 
vinees  <^  Arragon,  New  Castile,  Estremadura,  the 
Kingdom  (^Leon,  the  Asturias,  Biscay,  and  Navarre. 
ks  shape  is  very  irregular,  the  western  side  being 
indented  by  Leon,  and  the  eastern  projecting  towards 
Armgoo,  It  extends  about  220  miles  from  north  to 
aottth,  and  about  120  from  east  to  west,  in  the  broadest 
part.  The  following  has  been  recently  stated  as  its 
subdivision  and  population ;  viz. 

Ihwiaect.         ChlefTowns.     Sqant  ftfiles. 

Avila Avila 8,600  .. 

Segovia  ....  Segovia  ....  3,502  • . 

Soria Soria 4,118  .. 

Bnrgot   ....  Burgos  ....  7^752  . . 


InhaUtaots. 
118,000 
164,000 
199,000 
470,600 


Total  ....  17,972 


951,600 


About  forty  years  since,  the  population  of  ihis  Pro-  CASTO, 
lince  was  stated  at  nearly  one-fiflh  nM)re  than  the  ^^* 
present  estimate ;  and  then  there  were  included  the  ^"^^v^ 
foUowihg  numbers  : 

Vicars     3,440      Prap«ti( 

Secular  Prieste 5,573     ®^*^*^ 

Monks  5,564 

Nuns 3,210 

Nobles 146,036 

Advocates 619 

Writers 1,246 

Students    5,760 

Servants     37,183 

The  surface  of  Old  Castfle  is  greatly  diversified,  and  ^^'^'^^ 
its  aspect  is  alternately  nigged  and  smooth,  barren 
and  fertile.  It  often  presents  a  succession  of  plains, 
or  rather  an  expanse  of  downs,  surrounded  by  lolly 
mountains,  and  sometimes  intersected  by  others  of 
equal  elevation.  The  diversity  is  also  increased  by 
numerous  aunor  hills  and  gentle  declivities.  Tlie 
most  remarkable  of  its  mountains  are  those  of 
Molina,  already  mentioned,  and  those  of  Burgos, 
which  stretoh  mm  noith  to  south,  from  (Md  Castile 
to  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  The  Sierra  d'Occa  runs  acrcMS 
the  northern  part  of  Old  Castile,  and  separates  it  firoa 
the  Asturias,  and  is  thought  to  be  a  ramification  of  the 
stupendous  Fyreneaa  range.  The  Romans  called  this 
chain  Mens  Iduheda.  Under  the  shelter,  as  it  yfrtre, 
of  these  ridges,  are  found  many  fertile  and  beantifid 
vallies.  Several  rivers  flow  throu^  them,  the  chief 
of  which  are  the  Ebro  and  Doero,  with  many  of  their 
tributary  streams.  The  soil  of  this  Province  varies 
with  the  district.  In  some  places  it  is  a  fine  black 
loam,  highly  favourable  to  vegetation.  In  others  it  is 
rocky,  and  scarcely  susceptiUe  of  culture.  In  aome 
parts  it  is  intermixed  with  sand  and  stones,  but  where* 
ever  there  is  a  sufficient  supply  of  moisture  it  is  Tery 
productive.  The  plain  between  Rodrigo  and  Bui^gos, 
oaay  be  considered  as  yie  kting  the  richest  harvests  in 
Spain.  Old  Castile,  indeed,  seems  destined  by  nature 
to  be  the  granary  of  this  Kingdom.  Trees  are  very  Scaratfi 
scarce,  and  there  appears  to  be  an  unaccountable  neg^  ^'"'^ 
lect,  if  not  a  strange  antipathy  to  plantations.  In  many 
places,  not  even  a  single  shrub  is  to  be  seen.  The 
labour  of  tillage  is  performed  with  little  eiforC  Light  c^tm* 
ploughs  are  used,  which  merely  turn  up  the  suifoce  of 
the  soil,  upon  which  the  seed  is  scattered,  and  slightly 
covered }  and  so  retentive  of  moisture  is  the  subsoil, 
that  the  crops  seldom  fiuL  IhisPh^vince  also  yields 
wine,  but  it  is  of  an  inferior  quality  to  that  of  the 
southern  and  eastern  parts  of  the  Kingdom.  Some 
parts  yield  firuits  5  hemp,  flax,  and  madder  is  a 
object  of  culture.  Vast  flocks  of  sheep  cover  the 
pUdns  in  winter,  feed  upon  the  mountains  in  summer, 
and  yidd  wool  of  the  finest  quality.  The  moontaina 
also  aflbrd  pasturage  for  numerous  herds  of  cattle> 
those  of  the  largest  size,  and  most  perfect  form,  are 
§onnA  in  the  hilly  regions  of  Burgos.  The  want  of 
proper  conveyance,  however,  renders  the  produce  of 
the  cattle  as  weU  as  that  of  tillage,  fbr  less  valuable  thaa 
ft  would  otherwise  be,  and  causes  wool  to  be  juatly 
coMtdered  as  the  staple  (^Old  Castile.  The  bear  is  an 
inhdbitaat  of  same  of  the  unfrequented  regions.  The 
rivers  are  well  stocked  with  fish,  and  the  Tormes  pro-  Minm 
dhices  trout  of  a  very  lam  sac.  Copper,  jet,  qaarCs,  mnd  m 
mad  aevenl  varieties  of  marble  are  found  la  fhffi.**^^ 
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OinfLE,  Salt  is  also  one  of  the  fossil  produds  of  this  Froviace, 
OtI>.     and  several  mineral  springs,  some  cold  and  others 
tepid>  are  found  within  its  lunita. 

finrgos,  the  Capital  of  Old  Castile>  is  of  great  anti-* 
fpnty,   and  is  by  some  writers  identified  with  the 
Bnmum  of  Ptolemy.    It  has  already  been   described. 
The  other  chief  towns  are  Avila,  S^ovia,  Valladolid, 
and  Soria,  besides  several  other  Episcopal  cities.    The 
first  of  these  has  also  been  described.  Segovia  commands 
a  steep  rock,  is  almost  buried  between  two  vallies,  and 
is  encompassed  with  walls  and  towers.  The  streets  are 
narrow   and  crooked,   and    the  population  is  about 
10,000.     It  contains  a  great  number  of  churches  and 
eonveots,  and  the  chief  edifices  are  the  Cathedral,  and 
the  castle  or  Alcazar.    The  former  is  a  mixture  of 
Gothic  and  Moorish  architecture.    The  interior  ex* 
idbita  a  high  d^ree  of  majestic  simplicity,  and  the 
great  altar  is  richly  decorated  with  the  finest  Grenadian 
marble.     The  Alcazar  of  Segovia,  was  formerly  the 
residence  of  the  Gothic  Kings,  and  is  a  well  pre-» 
served  edifice,  which  was  for  some  time  used  as  a 
prison  for  the  crews  of  the  Barbary  corsairs,  which 
fdl  into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards.    But  the  most  re* 
mailable  monument  of  antiquity  there,  is  the  aqueduct 
built  of  free*stone  without  cement,  which  is  a  work  of 
great  boldness  and  grandeur.    Segovia  is  engaged  in 
flie  woollen  manufacture,  and  nearly  4000  pieces  of 
doth  are  annually  made.  It  stands  about  forty  degrees 
north-northwest  of  Madrid,  in  latitude  41^  S^  N.  and 
>«uW.  kmgitnde  4^  1'  W.    Valladolid  is  generally  considered 
ss  the  second  city  in  Old  Castile,  and  was  the  Pindum 
ef  the  ancients.     It  was  the  native  place  of  Philip  IL, 
who  sometimes  made  it  the  seat  of  his  Court.   It  stands 
eo  a  large  plain  encompassed  by  hills  flattened  at  their 
sommtts,  between  the  rivers  Esg^eva  and  FixueigiL 
The  streets  of  VaUadolid  aire  in  general  badly  paved 
aod  dirty,  but  many  of  the  buildings  are  good,  and  are 
approached  by  handsome  gates.     Embellishments  are 
lometimes  profusely  lavished,  but  they  often  exhibit 
angnificence  without  elegance  or  taste.    The  city  con-* 
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tains  nearly  thirty  churches  sind  chapels,  and  almost  fifty  CASTILiB, 
monasteries  and  convents,  with  all  their  concomitant     ^^^* 
appendages.    It  is  the  See  of  a  Bishop,  and  the  seat 
of  a  University.    Valladolid  contains  manufactures  of 
silk,  woollens,  and  earthen-ware,  with  a  population  of  g^^^ 
about  S0,000  individuals,  and  exhibits  many  vestiges 
of  its  former  splendour.    Soria  is  the  Capital  of  one  of 
the  divisions  of  this  Province,  and  is  situated  near  the 
source  of  the  Duero,  and  not  fiir  from  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient  Nutnantia,    It  is  a  gloomy  place,  crowded 
with  churches,  monasteries,  and  other  Ecclesiastical 
structures,  and  contains  about  6000  inhabitants. 

Old  Castile  once  held  the  first  rank  in  Spain  for  its  Manufac- 
manufactures  :  but  a  modem  writer  observes,  **  we  ^^^^  ^^ 
now  find  thisIVovince  the  kst  in  commerce,  and  the  «^°>°>«'^^ 
least  in  manufactures."    The  objects  upon  which  the 
snudl  quantum  (^industry  which  is  called  into  exercise 
b  employed,  do  not  difier  much  from  those  of  New 
Castile*    Old  Castile  still  keeps  up  some  traffic  with 
the  neighbouring  provinces,  but  only  to  a  trifling 
amount.    This  is  sufficiently  evinced  by  the  state  of 
the  r3ads,  many  of  which  are  often  wholly  imprac- 
ticable for  carriages,  and  even  impassable  to  horses. 

Whatever  arts  and  sciences  are  possessed  by  Spain,  Arts  and 
must  be  sought  in  New  Castile  $  for. it  is  in. Madrid  ^^^^^^*^^ 
^ne,  that  men  of  genius  are  animated  by  the  voice  of 
fiuoae,  or  recompensed  by  the  hand  of  fortune.  There 
are  three  Universities  in  New  Castile,  but  they  have 
contributed  but  little  to  the  advancement  of  litera- 
ture or  science ;  nor  have  those  of  Old  Castile  been 
more  successful,^  for  these  still  preserve  their  primitive 
form^  and  retain  their  ancient  prejudices ;  and  their 
general  views  of  literature  and  soience  are  consequently 
very  limited. 

Further  information  respecting  these  Provinces,  may 
be  obtained  by  consulting  Laborde*s  View  of  Spain ; 
Bourgoing*s  Modem  State  of  Spain;  and  Townsend*s 
Journey  through  Spain ;  and  other  works  more  par- 
ticularly referring  to  the  late  war  in  the  Peninsula. 


CASTILLEIA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  clasa 
Diiynamia,  order  jfngiospermia,  natural  order  Scro^ 
phularhue.  Generic  character :  calyx  tubular,  com-* 
pressed,  superior  lip,  two-cleft,  inferior  none ;  corolla 
two-lipped,  the  inferior  lip  very'  short,  three-cleft,  two 
glands  between  the  lacinis ;  capsule  two-celled. 

Two  species,  natives  of  New  Grenada. 


CA'STLE,  n. 

Ca'stcllak, 

Ca'stxbxi, 

Ca^stle-barber, 

Ca'stlb-builder, 

CA'STLE'BtnLDlNG, 

Ca'stle-chaplain, 
Ca'stle-crownbd, 
Ca^'stle-ditch, 

Ca'8TI.B-CATB. 


A.   S.  castel ;  Fr.  chateau  f 
It.  easteUo;  Sp.  caetiUo, 

Castellum,  parvum  caHrwn. 

Castrum  a  easd  deduciiur,  quod 

.  sit  conjunctio  qamdam  caaarum* 

f  Perottus.     Ea  casct  dietie  iuni 

olim  in  Romano  exetdtu,  unde 

castra.    Scaliger. 


Chasteau,  Cotgrave  says,— ^a 
canile  is  properly  a  house  fur* 
nished  with  towers,  encompassed  by  walls  and  ditches ; 
and  strengthened  by  a  moat  or  donjon  in  the  middest. 


yii  eode  folk  of  Troie  oner  come  were  at  yt  laste. 
And  flow  into  her  catties.  Jt,  Qhmcnteti  p.  19. 


Of  this  casteU  wmi  etuteUayncp 
EldA  the  kynges  chamberlaine 
A  knightly  man  after  hib  lawe. 

Gower,    Cbnf,  jim.  book  ii.  ioL  &2!. 

Falinums  the  malnter  guf  anc  cry 

From  the  eft  catteii  heich,  as  thare  he  stnde. 

Douf  Im.    EneadMf  book  V.  fbl.  127* 

And  he  commanndideknTghtisto  go  doun,  and  to  take  himfio 
tkt  mydd^  of  hem,  and  to  lede  hym  into  caHek, 

WicUf.    The  Vedis  of  the  Apottlet,  ch.  xdiL 

[And  he]  commaunded  the  fonldien  to  go  donne,  and  to  take 
him  fipome  aaonge  them  and  to  brynge  him  into  the  caHeli. 

Bibie,  1551. 

Pride  of  the  table  appeareth  in  excene  of  diTers  raeates  and 
drinkea,  and  namely  swiche  maner  bake  metes  and  dishe  metes 
brenning  of  wilde  firs,  and  peinted  and  castelled  with  paper^ 
and  semblable  wast,  so  that  it  is  abusion  to  thlnke. 

Chaucer^     The  Pereonee  Tale,  y.  U.  p.  317. 

t  buUd  great  eattles  in  the  skies. 
Whose  tender  turrets,  but  of  glasse, 
Are  straight  oi^tom'd  with  enery  wind. 
And  rear'd  and  raa'd,  yet  without  hands. 

Stirlingr,    Sonnets,  song  ▼!• 
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CASTLR,  When  I  goe  musiiig  all  alone, 

Thinking  of  divers  things  fore*knoini, 
.    When  I  build  etuiiea  in  the  aire, 
Void  of  sorrow  and  void  of  fear. 
Pleasing  myselfe  with  phantasmes  sweet, 
Me  thinks  the  time  runnes  very  flfet. 

Burton,    An  Anelan.  The  Autkor*t  Abstract, 

It  was  my  chance  in  walking  all  alone. 
That  ancient  castk-crowned  hill  to  scale. 
Which  proudly  ouerlookes  the  lowly  vale. 

Mirraur  for  Magittratetf  fol.  776. 

Page.  Come,  come  :  wec'll  couch  i'th  castle-tiitch,  till  we  see 
the  light  of  our  fairies. 

Shakspeare,    Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  fol.  56. 

Senen  of  the  same  against  the  castle '^ate. 
In  strong  intrenchmcnts  he  did  closely  place, 

Which  with  incessant  force  and  endless  hate, 
They  battered  day  and  night,  and  entrance  did  awate. 
Spenser.    Faerie  Queene,  book  ii.  can.  11.  st.  6. 

The  southern  coast,  with  most  of  the  inland  parts  thennnto 
adjacent,  were  wholly  snbdued  and  secured  by  fortifying  camps, 
building  castles,  and  planting  many  colonies. 

Sir  William  Temple,  Introduction  to  the  History  of  England. 

I  am  unhappily  far  gone  in  building,  and  am  one  of  that  species 
of  men  who  are  properly  denominated  castle-builders,  who  scorn  to 
be  beholden  to  the  earth  for  a  foundation,  or  dig  in  the  bowels  of 
it  for  materials ;  but  erect  their  structures  in  the  most  unstable  of 
elements,— the  air.  Spectator,  No.  167. 

A  dissertation  on  castle-building'  may  not  only  be  serviceable  to 
myself,  but  to  all  architects  who  display  their  skill  in  the  thin 
element.  id,  lb. 

Through  these  a  river  rolls  its  winding  flood, 
Adorn'd  with  various  tufts  of  rising  wood  $ 
Here  half  conceal'd  in  trees  a  cottage  stands, 
A  castle  there  the  opening  plain  commands. 

Littelton.    Jealousy,  Eehguem* 


Late  may  it  there  remain  ! 


With  promise  faire,  as  now,  (more  faire  what  heart 
Parental  craves  ?]  of  long,  transmissive  worth. 
Proud  Warwick's  name,  with  growing  fame  to  grace. 
And  crown,  with  lastiog  joy,  her  castled  hill. 

Jago,    EdgcffiUf  Noon,  book  ii. 

Regard,  ye  justices  of  peace  ! 
The  castle-barber's  piteous  case : 
And  liindlv  make  some  snug  addition. 
To  better  his  distrest  condition. 

Warton.    The  Castle  Barber's  Soliloquy, 

The  Munimenta  Antiqua  of  Mr.  King  is  the  great 
authority  on  the  subject  of  Castles  in  England.  The 
ancient  British  fortresses  consisting  chiefly  of  earth- 
works and  intrenchments  on  the  summits  of  hills,  are 
scarcely  to  be  dignified  "with  this  name.  Many  of 
them,  however,  are  still  remaining,  such  as  Moel 
Arthur  in  Flintshire ;  the  Herefordshire  Beacon  on 
the  highest  of  the  Malvern  Hills  -,  Bruff  in  Stafford- 
shire ;  Tre*v  Caeri  in  Caermarthenshire ;  and  Warton 
'  Cragg  in  Lancashire ;  the  pretensions  of  which  to  the 
early  date  claimed  for  them  has  been  admitted  by 
most  of  our  antiquaries.  The  Roman  military  works 
made  but  little  closer  approximation  to  the  castellated 
form ;  and  are  to  be  considered  only  as  walled  camps, 
of  which  Richborough,  Portchester,  and  Pevensey  are 
the  three  largest  specimens.  To  the  Saxons  Mr.  King 
assigns  the  1st  of  his  nine  eras  of  Castles  *,  and  he 
argues  that  they  introduced  the  single  strong  tower 
with  steps  ascending  to  the  highly  elevated  portal, 
of  which  the  keeps  of  Coningsborough,  Lancaster, 
Corfe,  and  Costleton  are  types.  2.  Alfred  improved 
our  architecture,  and  erected  many  fortresses.  *  The 
towers  were  increased  in  dimensions,  more  extensive 
out-works  were  constructed,  chapels  were  intro- 
duced withia  the  walls^  and  a  show  of  weakness  was 


outwardly  made  in  those  parts  which  in  reality  were  CA8TL 
strongest,  in  order  to  mislead  the  besiegers.    Though  ^-— v* 
not  built  in  the  same  reign,  Colcheter,  the  work  of 
his  son  Edward,  and  Norwich,  that  of  Canute,  were 
constructed  upon  the  principles  which  he  had  intro- 
duced.   3.  Immediately  after  the  Conquest  the  style 
reverted  very  much  to  the  Saxon  form  of  single  towers 
on  lofty  mounds  of  difficult  access.     Nottingham, 
which  was  one  of  these,  is  now  destroyed,  but  the 
shell  of  Clifford's  Tower  at  York  still  remains.    To 
these  may  be  added  Lincoln,  Tickneli,  and  Tonbridge. 
4.  But  the  original  Norman  buildings  were  soon  su- 
perseded by  the  more  magnificent  piles  of  Gundulph 
Bishop  of  Rochester.    This  consummate  architect  has 
left  a  superb  specimen  of  his  skill  in  the  Castle  of  his 
own  See,  which  is  most  minutely  described  by  Mr. 
King  in  the  fourth  volume  of  Jrchaologia,    Canter- 
bury, Richmond,  Newcastle,  and  Dover,  belong  to 
the  same  style.     5.  From  the  reign  of  Stephen  to  that 
of  Edward  I.  the  Kingdom  is  said  to  have  been  covered 
with  Castles  $  no  less,  according  to  one  fiuthoriiy, 
than  1115  being  raised  from  the  foundation  in  nineteea 
years.    These  were  generally  of  an  irregular  style^ 
with  large  suites  of  offices  attached  to  the  military 
quarters,    and    intermixed  with    all    the  preceding 
modes  of  building.    Pontefract,  Newark,  and  Knares-* 
borough,  though  in  many  points  widely  differing  from 
each  other,  yet  all  illustrate  the  military  architecture 
of  this  period.    6.  The  Castles  of  Edward  I.  were  much 
more  extensive  and  stately  than  those  last  mentioned  ; 
containing  not  only  many  towers,  but  great  halls,  and 
sometimes  even  religious  houses  within  their  circuits. 
These  improvements  were  manifestly  derived  from  ob-> 
servations  made  during  the  Crusades,  and  they  extended 
to  such  a  point  that  the  Castle  was  almost  merged  in 
the  Palace.    Conway  and  Caernarvon  ftdly  display  the 
grandeur  of  this  noble  style,  and  many  of  the  older 
Castles  retaining  their  originid  keeps  of  much  earlier 
date,  were  enlarged  and  added  to  about  this  time. 
Corfe,  which  has  been  before  mentioned,  and  Arundel^ 
were  both  so  increased.    7.  Edward  III.  completed  the 
change  from  Castles  to  palaces.    In  J  356,  William  of 
Wykeham  was  appointed  Surveyor  of  the  King's  works 
at  the  Castle  and  in  the  Park  of  Windsor,  at  a  stipend 
which  modern  surveyors  would  scarcely  approve.  He 
had  one  shilling  a  day  while  at  Windsor,  two  shillings 
while  travelling  on  his  business,  and  three  shillings 
a  week  for  his  clerk.    (Lowth*s  Xt/e  of  William  of 
Wykeham.)     By  his  advice  the  King  pulled  down  the 
greater  part  of  the  old  structure,  and  rebuilt  it  accord- 
ing to  its  present  magnificent  plan,  which  has  produced 
the  only  house  in  England  fit  to  lodge  its  Monarch. 
Edward  was  born  at  Windsor,  and  was  much  attached 
to  it,  and  even  before  the  appointment  of  Wykeham 
had  repaired  much  of  the  building  which  had  been 
erected  there  before,  probably  by  the  Conqueipr,  who 
it  is  known  was  delighted  by  the  situation,  and  had 
exchanged  land  in  Essex  for  it.    Among  Edward's 
early  repairs  were  those  of  the  old  Norman  keep, 
which  he  rebuilt  much  in  its  original  manner,  and 
called  it  his  Round  Table.    The  style  of  the  Prince 
was  naturally  imitated  by  his  Nobles  on  a  lesser  scale. 
Two  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  are  to  be  found 
at  Harewood  and  Spofford  in  Yorkshire,  wherein  is  a 
singular  mixture  of  attempts  at  habitable  comfort  and  i 

magnificence,  with  cautious  designs  for  protection  and 
defence,  and  the  inconvenience  of  the  former  confined  | 
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CAOT-E.  plan  of  a  dose  fortress.  Kenilworth,  Warwick,  Alnwick, 
^  ^  and  Newark,  before  the  additions  of  later  times,  which 

much  perplex  the  antiquary,  oiay  be  referred  to  the 
^hion  of  Edward  III.,  and  bring  to  an  end  the  genuine 
Castle.  8.  Next  appeared  the  Castellated  House,  brought 
to  perfection  before  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  adorned 
with  turrets  and  battlements,  but  incapable  of  military 
defence ;  constructed  for  purposes  of  large,  but  rude 
hospitality.  Haddon  House  is  a  good  example  of  this 
style, — an  awkward  assemblage  of  numerous  small 
apartments,  a  few  for  convenience  and  comfort,  many 
for  display  of  hospitality.  The  old  part  of  Know le, 
Cowdry,  and  Penshurst  belong  to  the  same  class.  9. 
Lastly,  under  Elizabeth  the  Castle  vanishes  into  the 
regular  Palace  richly  decked  with  state  apartments. 
Of  these,  more  perfect  models  than  Burleigh  and 
Hordwicke  can  scarcely  be  exhibited. 

Most  of  the  btiildings  above  mentioned  are  minutely 
described  by  Mr.  King  in  his  Sequel  to  the  Observations 
on  Ancient  Castles,  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the  ArcJue* 
ologia.  He  adds,  his  opinion  that  the  Anglo-Saxon, 
Danish,  and  first  Norman  structures  sprang  from  a 
Celtic  original,  which  he  deduces  through  the  northern 
parts  of  Europe  from  the  East.  Thus  Launceston  in 
some  measure  resembles  the  description  given  by 
Herodotus,  (I.  98)  of  the  Median  Ecbatana }  also  that 
the  second  Norman  style  was  introduced  from  a  Rotnan' 
original  through  the  Crusaders;  a  hypothesis  supported 
by  the  similarity  between  the  Gundulph  Tower  at 
Rochester,  and  the  Castle  of  Antonia  at  Jerusalem. 
(Josephus  passim.) 

No  rule  can  be  assigned  for  the  figures  of  Castles 
in  any  of  the  above  mentioned  styles,  as  scarcely  any 
two  are  precisely  similar.    The  whole  site  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  broad  and  deep  fosse,  within  which  stood 
the  wall,  generally  ten  feet  in  thickness,  and  from 
twenty  to  thirty  in  height,  crowned  with  a  parapet 
and  crenels,  {crenaux,)  or  battlements ;  at  proper  dis- 
tances the  wall  was  strengthened  with  lofty  square 
towers.    The  draw-bridge  which  crossed  the  fosse  to 
the  great  gate  was  protected  by  a  barbican,  an  out- 
work flanked  with  towers.    The  great  gate  was  also 
placed  between  towers.    The  arch  under  which  it 
stood  was  armed  with  a  portcullis  and  machicolations 
openings,  through  which  burning  substances,  stones, 
and  missiles,  miglit  be    discharged  upon  assailants. 
The  first  court  was  termed  the  outer  ballium,  in  which 
commonly  stood  the  chapel.    A  second  fosse,  wall, 
gate,  and  tower  enclosed  the  inner   balUum,  within 
which  was  the  keep,  the  last  great  hold  of  strength, 
containing  the  residence  of  the  owner  of  the  Castle, 
and  the  subterraneous  dungeon  in  which  his  prisoners 
were  confined. 

The  Castles  erected  by  the  Conqueror,  were  fre- 
quently garrisoned  by  persons  to  whom  the  King  had 
granted  estates  on  the  tenure  of  Castle-guard  service, 
that  is,  the  defence  of  some  particular  part  of  a  Castle, 
(Coke  on  Littleton,  83 j)  for  a  specified  time.  These 
services  were  occasionally  commuted  for  annual  rents 
called  Castle-ward,  Wayt-fee,  or  Castle-guard  rents, 
which  latterly  appear  to  have  been  levied  from  all 
persons  dwelling  within  a  certain  distance  of  a  Castle, 
and  thereby  deriving  protection  from  it.  These  dues 
to  the  Crown  were  restrained  by  an  act  of  Henry  VUI. 
and  by  2^  Charles  H.  with  other  rents  of  the  Puchy 
of  Lancaster,  were  vested  in  trustees  to  be  sold. 
To  the  authorities  which  we  have  already  cited,  we 
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must  not  omit  to  add  Grose's  Antiqui^  of  England  and  CASTLE. 
Wales,  of  Ireland,  and  of  Scotland  — 

CASTLEBAR,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  County  of  CASTOR. 
Mayo,  consisting  of  a  single  street,  about  a  mile  long, 
from  which  some  other  smaller  streets  and  lanea 
diverge.  The  church  is  a  spacious  building  with  a 
fine  steeple.  There  is  also  a  jail,  and  a  handsome 
court-house,  with  a  chartered  school,  and  barracks  for 
cavidry.  Castlebar  contains  about  5000  inhabitants,  who 
are  much  engaged  in  the  linen  trade ;  near  it  a  body 
of  English  troops  were  repulsed  in  179S,  by  the  French 
invaders,  who  in  consequence  took  possession  of  the 
town,  but  were  soon  obliged  to  retreat  on  the  approach 
of  Lord  Comwallis  with  reinforcements.  Castlebar  is 
about  thirty- five  miles  from  Gal  way,  and  nearly  190 
from  Dublin. 

CASTLE  RISING,  a  small  Borough  in  the  County 
of  Norfolk,  of  very  great  antiquity,  which  has  returned 
two  Members  to  Parliament  since  the  year  1558,  al- 
though the  only  legal  voter  at  present  is  the  Rector  of 
the  parish.  A  castle  was  built  here  by  the  first  Earl 
of  Sussex  in  the  twelfth  century  3  of  this  there  are  at 
present  in  existence  some  very  massive  remains.  It 
was  in  this  fortress  that  the  guilty  and  unhappy  Isabel^ 
Queen  of  Edward  II.  terminated  her  life  after  twenty- 
eight  years  of  confinement.  Population  in  1891,  343. 
Distant  five  miles  north-east  from  Lynn,  1 10  north- 
west from  London. 

CASTNIA,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  insects  of  the 
order  Lepidoptera,  family  Sphing'ules,  Generic  charac- 
ter :  antennae  filiform,  terminating  in  an  oblong  club ; 
with  an  acute  hooked  apex ;  two  palpi,  with  three 
articulations  ;  wings  horizontal,  or  deflected. 

The  Castnia  has  been  confounded  with  the  Papi- 
lumides,  or  at  least  with  the  Hesperides;  but  they  must 
be  considered  as  an  inosculant  genus  between  this 
latter  family  and  the  Sphingides. 

CASTOR,  from  the  Greek  KatrToyp,  Lin. ;  Beaver, 
Pen. ;  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  animals  belonging  to  the 
family  Claviculata,  order  Rodentia,  class  Mammalia. 
. .  Generic  character:  tail  flat,  oval-shaped,  and  covered 
with  scales  |  five  toes  to  each  foot,  those  of  the  hind 
feet  webbed ;  grinding  teeth  four  on  either  side  in 
each  jaw. 

•  This  curious  genus  of  animals  is  particularly  dis- 
tinguished from  otiiers  of  the  same  order,  by  its  tail 
which  is  remarkably  broad  and  thin,  and  is  covered 
with  scales  ;  the  breadth  does  not  depend,  as  at  first 
might  be  supposed,  upon  the  length  of  the  transverse 
processes  of  the  caudal  vertebrse,  which  when  mea- 
sured from  their  extreme  points  with  the  intermediate 
part  of  the  vertebra  is  little  more  than  half  the  width 
of  the  tail;  but  is  owing  to  the  numerous  tendons 
which  are  inserted  into  the  extremities  of  the  trans- 
verse processes^  so  as  to  give  the  greatest  facility  in  the 
motions  of  the  tail,  which  to  the  Beaver  is  a  very  im- 
portant organ;  and  over  them  is  spread  a  tough  mem- 
brane or  skin,  completely  covered  with  close  set  scales, 
which  lap  over  one  another.  The  fore  feet  are  small,  but 
the  hind  feet  are  very  large.  The  incisor  or  cutting 
teeth  are  remarkably  large  and  strong,  and  as  in  the 
other  genera  of  the  Rodentia  extend  deeply  within  the 
jaws.  They  are  possessed  of  inguinal  pouches  which 
secrete  the  substance  known  in  Pharmacy  as  Castor  or 
Castoreum,  and  is  very  valuable.  The  skins  are  im- 
portant articles  in  commerce,  being  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  hats;  the  short  downy  part  of  the  fur  which 
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CASTOR,  is  close  to  tbe  body  and  covered  by  the  long,  coarse 
hair,  being  employed  for  that  purpose  ;  but  it  is 
generally  mixed  with  the  downy  fur  of  other  aninals. 
The  black  skins  are  esteemed  most  valuable,  but  the 
general  colour  is  a  dark  chestnut  brown ;  white  Beavers 
are  very  rare.  To  give  some  idea  of  the  number  of 
skins  imported,  it  may  be  here  mentioned,  that  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  have  at  one  sale  sold  more 
than  54^600  skins.  They  are  named  differently  ac- 
cording to  their  quality.  Coat  Beaver  is  what  has  been 
worn  by  the  Indians  as  coverlets;  Parchment  Beaver 
because  the  lower  side  resembles  parchment  j  and 
Stage  Beaver,  which  is  the  worst,  is  that  killed  out  of 
season  when  the  Indians  are  on  journeys. 
•  In  shooting  the  Beaver,  the  hunters  endeavour  to  get 
to  the  side  contrary  to  the  wind,  as  the  animal  is  very 
6hy,  is  possessed  of  a  keen  ear,  and  has  a  fine  scent ; 
and  this  is  generally  done  whilst  they  are  at  work  or 
feeding.  At  other  times  they  are  taken  in  traps  com- 
posed of  the  branches  of  poplars,  to  which  is  attached 
a  log  of  wood,  which  falls  upon  the  animal  when  it 
disturbs  the  trap  by  stripping  off  the  bark  of  the  sticks, 
of  which  it  is  very  fond.  During  the  frosty  the  hunter 
seeks  his  prey  by  making  holes  in  the  ice  at  a  distance 
from  the  houses,  over  which  he  spreads  large  nets, 
and  havingbroken  down  the  huts,  sends  in  Dogs  tnuned 
for  the  purpose,  which  drive  out  the  Beavers,  which 
are  netted  in  their  attempt  to  escape  through  the 
holes  in  the  ice.  The  last  methods  are  preferred  as 
doing  less  damage  to  the  skin. 

These  animals  spend  the  greater  part  of  their  time 
in  the  water,  and  live  principally  upon  the  bark  and 
young  branches  of  trees.  They  are  found  in  the  nor* 
thern  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia,  but  are  most  abun- 
dant in  North  America  ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
they  were  formerly  indigenous  of  Britain,  for  Giraldus 
Cambrensis  mentions  that  they  had  been  found  in  tbe 
river  Tievi,  in  Cardiganshire,  and  were  known  by  a 
Welch  name  signifying  "  the  broad-tailed  animal,"  at 
present,  however,  they  are  extinct  in  this  country. 
"  C.  Fiber,  tiin.;  le  Castor,  Buff.;  Castor  Beaver,  Ftn, 
About  the  size  of  a  Badger ;  the  fur  coarse  and  of  a 
ferruginous  brown  colour,  beneath  which  and  close  to 
the  body  is  found  a  fine  down  -,  the  eyes  are  large  and 
black  ;  ears  short  and  hid  in  the  ftir ;  nose  blunt  5 
toes  of  the  fore  feet  distinct,  those  of  the  hind  feet 
webbed,  and  the  second  toe  has  an  additional  nail } 
tail  about  eleven  inches  in  length  and  three  in  breadth^ 
thin  and  covered  with  close  dark-coloured  scales. 

The  Beaver  presents  one  of  the  strongest  instances 
of  instinctive  sagacity  and  industry  which  can  be  met 
with  in  the  animal  creation.  It  is  gregarious,  living 
in  societies  of  two  or  three  hundred,  whose  labours 
are  employed  for  the  general  good,  and  their  settle- 
ments are  made  either  in  ponds  so 'deep  as  not  to  allow 
of  their  being  frozen  to  the  bottom,  and  which  have  a 
stream  of  water  running  through  them,  or  in  rivers 
themselves.  Having  determined  on  the  place  in  which 
to  erect  their  habitations,  the  first  business  consists  in 
forming  a  dam  j  and  for  this  purpose  they  stop  the 
stream  in  the  most  favourable  place  for  their  opera- 
tions. The  dam  is  raised  by  driving  stakes  of  five  or 
six  feet  length  into  the  ground  at  different  distances, 
interweaving  them  with  branches  of  trees,  and  filling 
up  the  interstices  with  clay  stones  and  sand,  which 
they  ram  down  very  firmly  with  their  tails  ;  the  foun- 
dation of  the  dam  is  ten  or  twelve  feet  thick>  the 


top  is  hot  more  than  two  or  three  feet  broad,  pre-  CASTOBJ 
senting  a  perpendicular  fiiee  to  the  stream,  whilst  the  v.*^y^ 
slope  is  placed  on  the  outside,  where  as  grass  grows 
tbe  dam  is  rendered  more  solid.  In  this  way  they  build 
a  dam  not  unfirequently  a  hundred  feet  in  length. 
Within  the  embankment  near  the  edge  of  the  shore, 
are  built  the  houses,  which  are  from  ten  to  twenty-five 
in  number ;  these  are  raised  upon  piles,  and  sometimes 
consbt  of  two  or  three  stories,  for  the  convenience  of 
change  in  case  of  floods.  The  houses  are  of  a  round 
or  oval  form  with  a  vaulted  roof ;  the  walls  about  two 
&et  thick,  formed  of  earth;  stones,  and  sticks,  but  neatly 
plastered  vrithia ;  and  to  each  are  two  entrances,  one 
towards  the  water,  and  the  other  facing  the  land. 
Their  h^ghth  above  the  water  is  about  eight  feet.  la 
each  habitation  reside  from  two  to  thirty  Beavers,  each 
animal  having  its  own  bed  of  moss,  and  each  family 
its  own  winter  stock  of  provisions,  consisting  of  the 
bark  and  small  branches  of  trees  which  are  kept  in  the 
water  and  fetched  within  as  required. 

"  To  effect  these  works,**  says  Pennant, ''  a  conoH 
munity  of  two  or  three  hundred  assembles ;  each  bears 
his  share  of  the  labour ;  some  fell,  by  gnawing  witk 
their  teeth,  trees  of  great  size,  to  form  beams  or  piles : 
these  are  gnawed  all  round  in  as  regular  a  manner  as 
a  cutter  cuts  m.  felling  a  tree,  bringing  the  bottom  of 
the  wood  to  a  point ;  others  roll  the  pieces  along  to 
the  water  f  otli^rs  dive  and  with  their  feet  scrape 
holes,  in  order  to  place  them  in,  while  others  exert 
their  efforts  to  rear  them  in  their  proper  places ;  ano- 
ther party  is  employed  in  collecting  twigs,  to  wattle 
the  piles  with  ;  a*third  in  collecting  earth,  stones,  and 
clay;  a  fourth  is  busied  in  beating  and  tempering  the 
mortar ;  others,  in  carrying  it  on  their  broad  tails  to 
proper  places,  and  with  the  same  instrument  ram  it 
between  the  piles,  or  plaster  the  inside  of  their  houses^ 
A  certain  number  of  smart  strokes  with  their  tail,  is 
a  signal  given  by  the  overseer,  for  repairing  to  such 
or  such  places,  eitlier  for  mending  any  defects,  or  at 
the  approach  of  an  enemy ;  and  the  whole  society 
attend  to  it  with  the  utmost  assiduity.  Their  time  o£ 
building  is  early  in  the  summer,  for  in  winter  they 
never  stir  but  to  their  magazines  for  provisions,  and 
during  that  season  are  very  fat,'* 

Whilst  at  work  one  of  the  party  acts  as  an  overseer, 
and  by  striliing  his  tail  indicates  which  parts  are  weak- 
est ;  and  according  to  M.  du  Pratz,  the  same  signal  i» 
made  when  they  are  disturbed,  and  are  afraid  of  dan- 
ger, on  which  account  one  is  always  placed  as  sentineL 

Of  this  species  there  are  some  animals  known  by 
the  name  of  Hermit  or  Terrier  Bedbers,  which  lead  a 
solitary  life  in  holes  on  the  banks  of  rivers  3  they  are 
distinguished  from  the  others  by  a  black  mark  on  the 
back,  which  is  called  a  saddle. 

C.  HtttdoMttf,  Molina ;  GuiiZin^,  Fen.  This  animal 
has  the  head  square  ;  small  eyes  ;  is  of  a  grey  colour, 
darker  on  the  back,  but  whitish  on  the  belly ;  tail  lon^ 
and  hairy,  which  gives  rise  to  a  doubt  whether  it 
belong  to  this  genus  or  not ;  the  toes  of  the  fore  feet 
have  a  narrow  membrane  on  their  edges.  It  inhabits 
the  deepest  rivers  and  lakes  of  Chili  i  can  live  oq 
fish  ;  is  fierce  and  bold ;  its  fur  is  very  fine  and  va- 
luable. It  is  described  by  Molina  in  his  Natural  lUstorjf 
of  ChilL 

See  Linnaei  Syitmm  Natures  $  Buffon  s  Hutoire  Natu- 
reUe;  Cuvier,  KtgneJnimal^  and  Pennant's  History  of 
Quadmpedi, 
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CASItHt  CA8TOV  and  PoLLtrx^  iq  Astronomy,  the  two  stars 
from  which  Gemini^  the  third  sign  of  the  Zodiac 
derives  its  name.  The  symbol  of  this  constellation  is 
n^  and  in  Flamstead's  Catalogue  eighty-five  stars  are 
assigned  to  it. 

The  well-known  affection  of  the  two  sons  of  Leda 
transferred  them  to  the  skies  according  to  the  poetical 
legend.  They  were  supposed  to  hold  sailors  peculiarly 
under  their  care^  as  numerous  passages  from  the  clas- 
sical poets  might  be  cited  to  prove. 

This  superstition  arose  from  a  belief  that  during  the 

▼oyage  of  the  Argonauts^  in  the  danger  of  which 

Castor  and  Pollux  shared^  the  vessel  was  attacked  by 

a  tempest  off  the  promontory  of  Sigsnm.  In  the  height 

of  peril  a  bright  lambent  flame  played  round  the  heads 

of  the  brothers,  and  the  storm  on  its  appearance  sub* 

sided.     A  meteor  which  is  frequently  observed  at  sea 

in  the  shape  of  fiery  balls  adhering  to  the  mast  and 

other  parts  of  a  ship,  was  on  this  accoimt  named  after 

the  twins,  and  its  appearance  was  deemed  a  prognostic 

of  &ir  weather.    A  single  ball  was  called  Helen,  and 

considered  as   ill-omened ;    although    Euripides  on 

the  contrary  asserts  that  this  also  is  propitious  to 

mariners. 

*£\cVa  /i^u  yu  ov  BioXeoai  vp60v/au)s  wv 

"HS*  earluf  rjv  opar*  €P  ai0epo9  9rTvj(ai9, 
****** 

KotfTO/ii  T€  TloKuBevK€i  T*  ii^  ai0€po9  T'nyx?'t9 

Oresiet,  1646. 

The  belief  is  not  yet  lost,  and  to  modem  sea-faring 
men  Castor  and  Pollux  are  known  as  St.  Nicolas,  St 
Clare,  St.  Peter,  St.  Elmo,  St.  Hermo  andVree  Vuuren. 
In  Stephen  Batman's  Golden  Booke  of  the  leaden  Goddes, 
It  is  stated  that  if  the  light  first  appears  in  the  stem  or 
foreship  and  ascends  upwards,  it  is  good  luck ;  if  either 
lights  begin  at  the  topmast,  bowsprit,  or  foreship,  and 
d^cend  towards  the  sea,  it  is  a  sign  of  a  tempest.  But 
the  fullest  description  of  this  meteor  and  its  properties, 
is  to  be  found  in  Pliny,  i.  S7  ;  and  Shakspeare  has  ap- 
plied it  with  his  customary  skill  in  the  description  of 
the  storm  which  sinks  the  Duke's  ship  in  the  Tempest^ 
act  i.  sc.  3. 

Castor  Oil,  an  oil  extracted  from  the  seeds  of  the 
Cakqnitia  or  Spurge,  which  amongst  other  names 
bears  those  of  Pabna  Christi  and  Agnui  Cashu,  whence 
the  common  title  of  the  Oil. 

It  is  prepared  either  by  compression  or  decoction. 
It  is  imported  largely  from  the  West  Indies ;  when 
genuine  is  very  thick  and  viscid,  of  a  light  straw  colour^ 
and  has  scarcely  any  perceptible  smell  or  taste.  It  is 
one  of  the  mildest  and  most  efficacious  purgatives  in 
the  Pharmncopcpia,  in  which  it  is  known  also  as  Oleum 
Bicmi  and  Alkerva, 

CASTRAMETATION,  eastra  meior,  metari-,  to 
measure  out  a  camp. 

Between  Chadlington  and  Saresden  is  also  an  unmentioned 
camp,  cither  Saxon  or  Danish,  for  hoth  are  concerned  in  this 
qnestion ;  and  their  castrametaiioHt  even  under  the  most  pnicti- 
eMe  and  commodions  circamstances  of  ground,  is  sometimes 
ambiguous.  fFarton,    HialoryqfKed{tiug'ton,^,bO, 

CASTRATE,  V.  1      Varro  thinks  that  casirare  is 
Castra'tIon,  n.  /  manifestly  firom  castus,  quhd  cas^ 
trando  tns  Ubidinis  extmguitur.  Used  metaphorically. 
To  cut  ottt^  to  strike  out;  to  exterminate,  to  expunge. 


What  I  hare  here  said  is  not  only  in  regard  to  the  puhllck,  but      GA5- 

with  an  eye  to  my  particular  correspondeoft,  who  has  sent  nie  the  TRATE* 
following  letter,  which  I  hayc  castrated  in  some  places  upon  these         — 

considerations.  Spectator,  No.  179.  CASTRO 

The  argument  then,  in  your  form,  will  stand  thus  :  Who  can  jlRE^^A 
deny  but  that  force,  indirectly,  and  at  a  distance  may,  by  castra- 
UoM,  do  some  serrice  towards  bringing  men  to  embrace  that 
chastity,  which  otherwise  they  would  never  acquaint  themselves 
with.  Thus  you  see  castration  may,  indirectly,  and  at  a  distancOy 
be  aerriceable  towards  the  salvation  of  men's  souls. 

Locke,    Second  Letter,     On  Toleration, 

CASTRES  is  a  large  and  populous  town  of  France, 
in  the  Province  of  Upper  lianguedoc.  It  stands  on 
hoth  sides  of  the  river  Agout,  near  its  conflux  with  the 
Thouret,  and  contains  several  handsome  buildings, 
both  public  and  private,  among  which  the  cathedral 
church  and  the  ancient  palace  of  the  Bishops  are  psr* 
ticularly  distinguished.  The  population  of  Castres  at 
a  recent  date,  was  15,386  j  many  of  whom  are  em* 
ployed  in  the  woollen,  silk,  and  cotton  manufactures* 
In  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.  the  inhabitants  were  chiefly 
Protestants,  and  formed  a  kind  of  Republic  $  but  the 
walls  have  since  been  removed,  and  the  place  laid  open* 
Turquoise  stones  have  been  found  in  the  neighbour* 
hood.  Castres  has  given  birth  to  several  distinguished 
individuals,  among  which  were  Madame  Dacier,  Rapia 
de  Thoyras,  and  Boyer.  Four  hundred  miles  south  of 
Paris,  lat.  43°  «7'  N.,  long,  2°  15'  E. 

CASTRO,  a  Duchy  and  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Papal 
States.  It  is  encompassed  by  the  patrimony  of  St. 
Peter,  the  Mediterranean,  Tuscany,  the  Orvietana,  and 
the  river  Marta.  It  is  about  twenty-five  miles  long, 
and  from  eight  to  thirteen  broad ;  the  whole  space 
containing  about  200  or  210  square  miles.  The  town 
which  is  sometimes  called  Castremonium,  stands  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Ospoda,  about  ten  miles  from  the 
sea,  and  was  formerly  much  more  flourishing  than  at 
present.  It  was  nearly  rased  to  the  ground  in  1649^ 
by  order  of  Pope  Innocent  X.  in  revenge  for  the  mur- 
der of  the  Bishop  whom  he  had  sent  thither.  The 
Episcopal  See  was  then  also  removed  to  Aquapendente. 
Castro  is  about  fifty-five  miles  north*west  of  Rome* 
Lat.  4^  33'  N.,  long.  1 1*'  36'  E. 

Castro  Giovanni,  a  large  town  of  Sicily,  situ* 
ate  in  the  Val  dl  Noto,  in  one  of  the  most  fertile 
districts  of  that  island.  It  contains  a  population  of 
about  10,000  individuals,  and  is  forty  miles  west  of 
Catania.  Its  annual  fair  is^  frequented  by  great  mul* 
titudes  )  but  it  is  still  more  noted  as  occupying  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Enna,  once  so  celebrated  for  the 
worship  of  Ceres  an4  Proserpine. 

Castko  Viebyna,  the  name  of  a  Province  and  town 
of  Peru,  situated  near  the  Andes,  and  encompassed 
by  the  territories  of  Cunete,  Yauyoo,  Angiraes,  Hu* 
ante,  lea,  and  some  other  smaller  districts.  This  Pro* 
▼ince  is  about  twenty-five  leagues  from  north  to  south, 
and  more  than  twenty  from  east  to  west  The  whole 
surface,  therefore,  contains  nearly  GOOO  square  miles  | 
though  from  the  elevated  and  barren  nature  of  a  great 
part  of  the  country,  the  whole  population  is  supposed 
to  be  less  than  10,000.  The  surface  in  general  is  very 
uneven,  and  among  the  principal  productions  are 
wheat,  maize,  and  potatoes.  Several  of  the  valhet 
afford  good  pasturage,  and  feed  numerous  cattle,  and 
large  flocks  of  Peruvian  sheep,  the  wool  of  which  is 
the  principal  article  of  the  commerce  carried  on  by  the 
inhabitants.  The  Province  also  contains  several  mineft 
of  silver  and  one  of  goldj   but  they  are  notamonf 
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CASTRO  the  most  productive  in  these  upper  regions.  The  town 
VIREVNA.  is  but  a  small  place,  unfavourably  situated  on  a  lofty 
CASU-     ^^'ut^^^D'  where  the  cold  is  often  intense.    It  stands 
ARIUS.    ^^^"^  ^^^  miles  nearly  south-east  of  Lima. 

CASUARINA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  Mo* 
noeda,  order  Monandria,  uatund  order  Conifera.  Ge- 
neric character :  male,  catkin  filiform  -,  calyx  two- 
.valved ;  corolla  none  3  female,  catkin  globular  ;  calyx 
scales  ovate  ;  corolla  none ;  capsule  two-valved  5  one- 
seeded,  seeds  winged  on  the  top. 

Nine  species,  mostly  natives  of  New  Holland. 

CASU ARIUS,  from  theMalayese  Ca»tuwaru,  Briss., 
Lin.;  Cassawary,  Willugh.,  Lath.  In  Zoology,  a  genus 
of  animals  belonging  to  the  femily  Brevipennei,  order 
GralUe,  class  Aoes, 

'  Generic  character  :  wings  very  short  and  useless  for 
flight ;  feet  three-toed  and  clawed ;  webs  of  the^feathers 
89  slightly  barbed  as  to  appear  more  like  hairs  ;  beak 
strong  and  slightly  sloping  at  the  tip  of  each  mandible. 

This  genus,  at  least  that  species  which  belongs  to 
the  Old  World,  was  formerly  included  in  this  genua 
Struthio,  but  in  consequence  of  its  differing  in  several 
jiarticulars,  it  has  been  formed  into  a  new  one  under 
the  name  Casuarius.  There  are  but  two  species  known, 
one  an  inhabitant  of  Asia,  and  the  other  of  New  Hol- 
land 3  but  even  these  vary  so  much  from  each  other, 
that  M.  Vieillot  has  made  a  new  genus  of  the  Austra- 
lian bird.  The  wings  are  remarkably  short,  incapable 
of  performing  flight,  and  provided  merely  with  a  few 
plumes  nearly  destitute  of  barbs,  or  covered  with  suck 
as  more  resemble  hair  than  the  webs  of  a  feather ;  the 
tongue  is  very  short  and  notched  5  the  feet  larger  but 
shorter  than  those  of  the  Ostrich.  Dr.  Knox  has  given 
an  account  of  some  difference  in  the  visceral  structure 
of  the  two  species  in  the  19th  number  of  the  Edinburgh 
Phihsophical  Journal,  They  live  upon  insects  and 
reptiles. 

-  C.  GaUatus,  Lath,',  Struthio  CasuarUts,  Lin. 3  le  Ca- 
soar.  Buff. ;  Galeated  Cauowary,  Lath. ;  Cassawary, 
Willugh.  This  bird  is  not  quite  so  tall  as  the  Ostrich 
Jbut  nearly  as  large  \  it  has  upon  the  forehead  a  bony 
projection  covered  with  a  thin  plate  of  horn  about  an 
inch  broad  at  the  base  and  three  inches  in  height, 
which  is  brown  in  front  and  yellow  behind,  and  re- 
sembles the  casque  of  a  helmet  3  the  beak  is  compressed 
laterally,  and  the  tips  of  the  mandibles  are  slightly 
sloped  3  the  head  is  covered  with  a  bluish  skin,  having 
a  few  scattered  black  hairs  which  form  a  circle  round 
the  external  opening  of  the  ear,  which  is  very  large  | 
this  blue  skin,  which  extends  to  the  middle  of  the 
neck,  is  studded  with  pits  and  caruncles  3  and  on  either 
side  cf  the  throat  a  wattle  depends,  which  is  broadest 
l>elow  and  of  a  reddish  colour  3  the  eye  is  small,  and 
•the  upper  lid  studded  with  hairs  like  an  eyebrow^ 
which  gives  the  bird  a  threatening  aspect  3  the  iris 
topaz-coloured  3  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  is  covered 
with  short  feathers  which  become  longer  as  they  pass 
along  the  bark  to  the  rump  3  the  thighs  are  also  fea- 
t^iered  to  the  tarsus.  The  greater  number  of  the 
feathers  are  double,  each  shaft  giving  origin  to  two 
flat  shining  webs  divided  below  by  knots,  from  each 
of  which  is  produced  a  single  barb  3  and  as  they  some- 
what resemble  hairs,  are  but  short  and  their  tips  only 
seen,  the  bird  has  the  appearance  of  being  covered 
with  hair  instead  of  feathers.  The  wing-feathers  are 
flve  in  each  wing,  stiff  and  destitute  of  barbs,  the 
middle  one  longer  than  the  others  j    they  have  the 


appearance  of  spines  and  serve  the  purpose  of  offensive    CASU- 
weapons  3  the  feathers  on  the  rump  being  twelve  or    ARIUS. 
fourteen  inches  long,  the  tail  is  completely  hidden.  rAcTJfev 
The  general  colour  of  both  male  and  female  is  black, 
though  Willughby  says  that  the  latter  is  olive.    The 
nail  of  the  inne^  toe  is  the  longest.    The  eggs  of 
the  Cassawary  are  greyish- white  thickly  spotted  with 
green,  and  are  carefully  covered  up  in  the  sand  by  the 
parent.    This  bird  is  a  native  of  the  south-eastern 
parts  of  Ajsia,  the  Moluccas,  Sumatra,  Java,  &c.  but 
they  are  rare  3    it  has  been  introduced  into  Amboina, 
but  is  not  indigenous. 

Valentyn  compares  the  voice  of  a  Cassawary  to  that 
of  a  young  chicken.  In  the  menagerie  at  Paris  it  was 
noticed  to  utter  feebly  the  cry  houhou,  and  occasion- 
ally when  it  inflated  the  throat,  stooped  the  head,  and 
agitated  the  body,  a  noise  similar  to  the  rumbling  of 
a  carriage  was  produced  3  when  teazed  it  squeaked 
like  a  pig. 

Though  a  very  heavy  bird,  and  considered  by  the 
natives  as  stupid,  it  runs  more  quickly  than  the  Ostrich, 
running  a  few  steps  and  then  bounding  forward  on 
both  keii  it  is  very  difficult  to  catch,  and  when 
attacked  it  strikes  violently  with  its  beak  and  feet. 

C.  Nova  IloUandue,  Lath.  3  New  Holland  Cassawary, 
Lath.  3  Emeu  of  the  Settlers.  This  bird  has  been  put 
into  a  new  genus  by  M.  Vieillot,  under  the  name  Ihro' 
mcSus,  but  Cuvier  still  retains  it  in  that  of  Casuarius. 
The  beak  of  the  £mea  is  depressed^  whilst  that  of  the 
Cassawary  is  compressed  laterally  3  a  circle  of  naked 
rkin  surrounds  the  external  orifice  of  the  ear  3  the 
head  and  neck  are  covered  scantily  with  feathers,  par- 
ticularly the  throat,  so  that  the  purple  hue  of  the  skin 
is  easily  seen  3  it  has  no  prominence  on  the  head,  nor 
has  it  spines  or  caruncles  on  the  wings,  which  are 
shorter  than  those  of  the  Cassawary  3  the  shafts  of  the 
feathers  are  also  more  covered  3  the  plumage  is  of  a 
dusky  brown  merging  to  black  3  the  legs,  which  are  of 
the  same  colour,  are  crenated  behind,  and  the  nails  of 
the  toes  are  equal  in  size.  It  is  very  quick,  surpassing 
in  speed  the  best  Greyhound.  It  utters  a  deep  clucking 
noise  like  a  heavy  stroke  on  a  muffled  drum,  which 
seems  to  come  from  the  thorax,  and  is  probably  pro- 
duced by  the  muscular  bag  attached  to  the  lower  part 
of  the  windpipe  described  by  Dr.  Knox  3  an  idea  much 
more  likely  to  be  correct  than  his  notion  of  its  use  as 
an  air  bladder  to  enable  the  bird  to  swim  through  the 
marshes  of  New  Holland,  during  the  time  of  the  inun- 
dations. The  eggs  are  of  a  bright  green,  and  about 
the  same  size  as  those  of  the  Cassawary.  The  Emeu 
is  a  native  of  New  Holland,  and  is  very  common  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Botany  Bay  and  Port  Jackson  3  its 
flesh  is  said  to  taste  like  beef. 

See  Willughbeii  Ornithologia ;  Cuvier,  R^gne  Ani- 
mal; DictUmnaire  des  Sciences  Nnturelles ;  Latham's 
General  Synopsis  of  Birds. 

CA'SUIST,  r.-N      See  Case.  A  casuist,  one  learned, 

Ca'suist,  «.      (skilled  in  cases,  sc,  of  conscience  5 

Casui'stical,  (dexterous,  subtle  in  arguing  upon 

Ca'suistby.    J  them. 

And  where  he  sets  us  in  a  fur  allowiuice  of  way,  with  honest 
liberty  and  prudence  to  our  guard,  we  never  leave  subtiliziug  and 
easuisting  tiU  wc  hare  strained  and  pared  that  liberal  path  into  a 
razor's  edg^  to  walk  on,  between  a  precipice  of  unnecessary  mis- 
chief on  either  side;  and  starting  at  every  false  alarm,  we  do  not 
know  which  way  to  set  a  foot  forward  with  manly  confidence  and 
Christian  resolution  through  the  confused  ringing  in  our  ears  of 
panic  scruples  and  amazements. 
Miiion.    7'he  Jhtctrine  and  DiteipUne  oflHv^rcef  T.  i.  Ibi  S08. 
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f  45(JIsr  ^I^^^  niUUe  doctors  Scriptures  made  tlidr  prise, 

*  Comwlf,  like  coekst  struck  oat  each  others  eyes. 

*-^-^  Denkam,     The  ProgreaM  of  Learning. 

For  that  is  a  fixed  rule  among  the  emntUti^  that  an  infinite  nam- 
\  ber  of  renial  sins  do  not  amount  to  one  mortal^  and  consequently 

though  they  have  obliquity  in  them,  yet  they  du  not  put  a  man 
out  of  the  favour  of  God.  StUHug/leei,  Sermon  5.  vol.  it 

The  truth  of  this  assertion  depends  upon  that  known  rule  of 
enmisttcai  divinity,  that  it  is  a  greater  sin  to  omit  a  known  dutv 
sltogeUier,  than  to  perform  that  duty  as  well  as  we  can,  though 
with  much  unworthiness.  Skarpe,    Sermon  6.  vol.  ii. 

There  is  a  generation  of  men,  who  have  framed  tbeir  cawittieal 
divinity  to  a  perfect  compliance  with  all  the  corrupt  affections  of 
man's  natuie,  and  hy  that  new  invented  engine  of  the  doctrine  of 
probability,  will  undertake  to  warrant  and  quiet  the  sinners  con- 
science in  die  commission  of  any  sin  whatsoever,  provided  there 
he  but  the  opinion  of  one  learned  man  to  vouch  it. 

Soutk.  A  Sermon  on  Contcience,  vol.  T. 

Sift  then  yourself,  I  say,  and  sift  again, 
Glean  the  pernicious  tares  from  out  the  grain; 
And  ask^thy  heart,  if  custom,  nature's  heir. 
Hath  sown  no  undiscovered  fern-seed  there ; 
This  be  our  standard  then,  on  this  we  rest. 
Nor  search  the  casuists  for  another  test. 

Smart,     The  Horatian  Canons  of  Friendship, 

See  vast  Coimbria's  comments  pil'd  on  high ; 
in  heaps  Soncinas,  Sotus*  Sanches  lie ; 
For  idle  hours,  Sa*s  idle  casuittry. 

Hart,    An  Essay  on  Satire. 

• 

The  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  were  fruitful 
in  Professors  of  Casuistry,  or  Theolog;ists,who  applied 
the  study  of  morals  and  law,  divine  and  human,  to  the 
resolution  of  doubts  of  conscience.  .  Thus  a  Casuist 
was  one  who  could  determine  whether  any  particular 
action  was  permitted  or  forbidden ;  and  what,  under 
certain  stated  circumstances,  ought  to  be  the  course  of 
action  which  a  man  should  pursue  in  relation  to  his 
conscience.  By  this  process  the  elevated  morality  of 
the  Gospel  was  soon  reduced  to  cold  and  lifeless  ques- 
tions 5  and  the  broad  rule  of  right  and  wrong  therein 
delivered,  was  lost  in  the  subtle  refinements  of  scho- 
lastic disputation.  The  Jesuits  were  the  great  propa- 
gators of  this  system,  which  in  itself  comprised  the 
whole  mystery  of  that  universal  influence  which  they 
affected  over  the  spirits  of  mankind.  A  confessor  who 
was  believed  unerringly  to  decide  on  every  case,  how- 
ever nice  and  difficult,  which  might  bie  proposed  to  him 
by  the  penitent  at  those  moments  in  which  the  inmost 
heart  was  unveiled,  and  who  could  discriminate  be* 
tween  all  the  varied  shades  of  deadly  and  of  venial  sin, 
apportioning  by  strict  measure  the  just  degree  of 
punishment  to  each,  could  not  but  be  all-powerful ; 
and  infinite  pains  were  accordingly  taken  to  educate  the 
Priests  for  this  branch  of  duty,  the  most  important  of  all 
tothetemporalinterestsof  their  order.  One  of  the  most 
celebrated  Casuistical  Manuals  was  framed  by  Escobar 
of  Mendoza,  a  Spanish  Jesuit,  who  died  as  late  as  1669 
at  more  than  eighty  years  of  age.  He  states  his  great 
work,  the  Theologia  Moralit,  to  be  the  marrow  of  no 
less  than  twenty-four  Doctors  $  and  alluding  to  the 
seven  seals  of  the  Book  in  the  Apocalypse,  he  affirms 
that  his  volume,  sealed  in  like  manner,  is  offered  by 
our  Saviour  in  presence  of  the  four  and  twenty  afore- 
named Jesuits,  who  represent  the  four  and  twenty 
elders  to  the  great  Casuists  Suarez,  Vasquez,  Molina, 
and  Valentia,  who  personify  the  four  beasts.  But  the 
mischievous  effect  which  may  be  produced  by  the  pro- 
fane vanity  of  Escobar,  is  not  to  be  compared  with  that 
which  must  result  from  the  filthy  abominations  with 
which  Sanchezi  (who  by  a  strange  paradox  is  said  to 
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hare  been  a  model  of  austerity  and  piety  in  his  con-  CASUIST, 
duct,)  permitted  his  imagination  to  be  glutted  in  the 
foul  seclusion  of  his  cell.  His  prodigious  volume,  (as 
it  is  styled  by  Petrus  Aurelitis,)  Disputationes  de  Matrix 
fflonto,  has  it  is  true  met  with  defenders  in  Sotuel^ 
(Bibl.  Script.  Sockt.  Jesu,  252,)  and  Raynard,  (De 
bonis  et  malis  Ubris,  57>  and  Hoplotheca,  362,)  but  it  is 
far  more  justly  described  by  the  above-named  Aurelius^ 
as  Un  chaque  qui  renferme  des  choses  horribles.  Un  ou'* 
vrage  honteux,  compost  avec  un  curiosU^  enorme,  fwrrible 
et  odieux  par  la  diligence  et  V  exactitude  qui  y  regne,  i 
penetrer  dans  des  choses  monstrtKuses,  sales,  infames  et 
diaboUques.  {Vind.  Cens.  Facult.)  These  are  strong 
words,  but  they  are  equalled  by  those  of  Rivetus,  who 
says  ibis  volume  contains  talkt  qua  vix  diabolus  ipse 
studium  omne  adhibendo^  suggerere  posset.  {ExpLDeca" 
logl)  Whether  Sanchez  invented  the  enormities 
which  he  has  recorded  from  the  depraved  sources  of 
his  own  fancy,  or  learned  them  from  the  dangerous 
confidence  of  the  Confessional,  is  a  matter  of  dispute 
even  among  his  defenders ;  but  in  either  case  the 
cause  of  religion  and  morals  which  he  pretended  to 
espouse,  has  received  a  dangerous  wound  by  his  tin- 
blushing  and  shameful  revelations. 

The  publication  of  the  Lettres  Provinciates  in  1659> 
inflicted  a  blow  upon  the  Casuistical  Theology  from 
which  It  never  recovered.  That  finest  of  all  satires 
was  aimed  more  especially  at  the  Jesuits,  and  not 
Casuistry  in  itself,  but  Casuistry  as  taught  by  their  Order, 
was  the  mark  at  which  its  raillery  was  directed.  But 
the  whole  fabric  gave  way  at  once  before  it,  and  the 
huge  tomes  which  once  swayed  the  consciences  of  the 
greater  part  of  Christendom,  are  now  scarcely  to  be 
discovered  even  amid  the  dust  and  cobwebs  of  such 
reading  as  is  never  read.  There  may  be  some  who 
wish  to  know  at  least  a  few  of  the  names  of  these  for- 
gotten Doctors,  which  we  therefore  subjoin  ;  though 
perhaps  after  running  through  them,  the  reader  may 
conclude  with  the  naive  question  of  Pascal  himself  to 
the  Priest  who  rehearsed  them  to  him  j  ''  Is  it  pos- 
sible that  all  these  can  be  Christians  ?**  Villalobos, 
Connink,  Llamas,  Achokier,  Dealkoser,  Squilanti, 
Bizozeri,  Iriharne,  de  Grassalis,  de  Pitigianis,  Streves- 
dorf,'  Dellacruz,  Veracruz,  Ugolin,  Tambourin,  Fer- 
nandez, Martinez,  Henriquez,  Lopez,  Qomez,  de  Ve- 
chis,  Barcola,  Bobadilla,  Simancha,  Perez  de  Lara, 
Aldretta,  Lorca  de  Scarcia,  Quaranta,  Scophra,  Pe- 
drezza,  Cabrazza,  Bisb^,  Diaz,  de  Clavasio,  Villagut, 
Adam  a  Mauden,  Binsfelt,  Yolfangi  a  Vorberg,  cum 
sextentis  alOs.  Most  of  these  names  betray  a  Spanish 
original,  and  therefore  may  not  unjustly  be  assigned 
to  disciples  of  Ignatius  Loyola. 


CAT,  n. 
Cat  o'  nine  tails. 
Cat's-paw, 
Cat-byed, 
Catamo^untain, 
Ca'tcal,  n. 
Caterwa^ul, 
Ca^tlike, 
•  Ca^tibu,  adj. 
Castling, 
Cat-sticks, 
Cat-tails,  w. 


Ft.  chat;  It.  gatto;  Sp.  gaios 

Mid.  Greek  K^vtfv  j  Mid.  Lat. 

catvs,  catta,  cattus ;  A.  S.  cat ; 

Dutch,  kat;  Ger.  katte;  Sw. 

katt,  kaita,  Catta,  felis,  a  cat, 
I  is  as  old  as  Martial,  lib.  xiii. 
f  ep.  69.  Wachter  observes  that 

this  word  is  derived  by  many 

learned  men  from  the   Ger. 

wachien,  (also  written  gc-toflc/i- 
watch ;  whence  the 


ten,)  to 

Fr.  gueter,  to  watch  j  and  from 
gueter,  he  adds,  Du  Cange  and  Skinner  have  not 
hesitated  to  deduce  cat.  Others  refer  to  the  Lat.  catus, 
ccutum  videns,  sharp-sighted. 
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CAT.  Cafi'paw,  (common  In  vulgar  speech^  but  not  in 

writing,)  the  tool,  the  instrument  j  derived  probably 
from  the  Fable,  in  which  the  Ape  employs  the  Cat  to 
pick  the  chestnuts  from  the  hot-  coals  with  her  paw> 
while  he  is  quietly  cracking  them. 

Catipan ;.  to  turn  catipan.  Skinner  interprets  deficere, 
iransfugere,  Awotnariiv,  But  see  the  example  from 
Bacon. 

Cat-stick,  Mr.  Gifford  believes  to  be  what  is  now 
called  huck-stick,  used  by  children  in  the  game  of  tip^ 
cat  or  kit'cat. 

See  Catipan  and  Catstick  in  Nares. 

Thou  aayst  also,  I  walk  out  like  a  cat ; 
For  who  so  wolde  senge  the  cattet  skin, 
Than  wol  the  cat  wel  dwellen  in  hire  in; 
And  if  the  caltet  skin  be  sleke  and  gay. 
She  vol  nat  dwellen  in  hous  half  a  day. 
But  forth  she  wol,  or  any  day  be  dawed, 
To  shew  her  skio,  aud  gon  a  caterwawod, 

Chaucer,    The  Wif  of  Bathea  Prologue^  V,  5930* 

Ye  saye  well  quod  he,  but  yet  as  women  aaye,  somewhat  it  was 
alway  Chat  y  cat  winked  whan  her  eye  was  oute. 

Sir  Thomas  More.     Worhet,  fol.  241. 

And  vnto  the  catte  of  the  mountain,  (Daniel  compareth  the) 
vnstedfast  kingdome  of  the  Grekes,     Bale,    Image,  p.  ii.  g.  3. 

But,  as  an  old  booke  saith,  who  will  assay 
About  the  cats  necke  to  hang  on  a  bell. 
Had  first  need  to  cut  the  cats  clawes  away, 
liest  if  the  cat  be  curst,  and  not  tam'd  well, 
She  with  her  nailes  may  claw  him  to  the  fell : 
So  puttiDg  the  bell  about  the  cats  necke, 
1  ynadvised  caught  a  cruell  checke. 

Mirrour/or  Magistrates,  p.  283. 

There  is  a  cunning,  which  we  *n  England  call,  the  turning  of 
the  cat  i»  pan ;  which  js,  when  that  which  a  man  says  to  another, 
lie  lays  it  as  if  another  had  said  it  to  him. 

Bacon,    Essays,     Of  Cunning,  p.  83. 

Goe  charge  my  goblins  that  they  griode  their  ioynts 
With  dry  cooueltions,  shorten  vp  their  sinewes 
With  aged  cramps,  and  more  plnch-spotted  make  thcmi 
Then  pilrd,  or  cat  o*nwuntaine. 

Shakspeswe.     Tempest,  fol.  16. 

Mar.  What  a  cattetwalUng  do  von  keepe  here  ?  If  my  ladle 
liane  not  call'd  vp  her  atewani  Maluolio,  and  bid  him  tume  you 
out  of  doores,  neuer  trust  me.     Jd,    Twelfth  Nighty  foL  261. 

■  Vnder  which  bushes  shade 

A  lyonnesse,  with  vdders  all  drawn  drie. 

Lay  cowching  head  on  ground,  with  catlike  watch 

When  thai  the  sleeping  man  should  stirre. 

Id,    Jig  You  Uhe  it,  foh  20S. 

Return  we  to  Don  Quixote ;  for  we  left  his  face  bound  up,  and 
dressed,  for  hia  cattish  wounds,  of  which  he  was  not  sonnd  in 
tight  days.  Shelton*    Don  Quisrote,  voL  iv.  p.  45. 

If  any  knowledge  re steth  after  death 

In  ghosts  of  birds,  when  they  have  left  to  breathe^ 

My  darlmg's  ghost  shall  know  in  lower  place 

Hie  vengeance  falling  on  the  cattish  race. 

For  never  cat  nor  catling  I  shall  find. 

Bat  mew  shall  they  in  Pluto's  palace  blind. 

Drumsnond,    PhiUis  on  the  Death  of  her  Spofrow, 

Paqb.  You,  sirrah  sheep's-head 

"With  a  face  cut  on  a  cat'ttich,  do  you  hear. 

Massinger.     The  Maid  of  Honour,  act  ii.  sc.  2. 

■  '■  Some 

Sovereign  places  held  among  the  watry  train. 

Of  cat'taits  made  them  crowns,  which  from  th£  sedge  doth  grow, 

IVhioh  neatly  woven  were. 

Drayton,    Poly-otUon,    Song  20. 

4 

If  cat'^*d,  then  a  Pallas  is  their  love. 
If  freckled,  she's  a  party  colour'd  dove. 

Dry  den.     Tyanslation  of  part  of  lAtcretius, 

Another  virtuoso  of  my  acquaintance  will  not  allow  the  cat- 
caU  to  be  older  than  Thespis,  and  is  apt  to  think  it  appear'd  in 
the  world  soon  after  the  ancient  comedy;  for  which  reason  it  has 
ttill  a  place  in  our  dramatick  entertainmeats  t  nor  nMiat  I  here 


omit  what  a  very  curious  gentleman,  who  is  lately  retnmed  from  CAT. 

his  travels,  has  more  than  once  assured  me,  nam^y,  that  there  -«  I 

i^as  lately  dug  up  at  Rome  the  statue  of  a  Momus,  who  holds  an  CKIK^ 

instrument  in  his  right  hand,  very  much  resembling  our  modem  BAMfiil 
cat-call.                                                          Spectator,  No.  361. 

Yon  dread  reformers  of  an  impious  age. 
You  awful  cat-^^nine  tails  to  the  stage. 
This  once  be  just,  and  in  our  cause  engage. 
To  gain  your  favour,  w6  your  rules  obey. 
And  treat  you  with  a  moral  piece  to-day. 

Vanburgh,     Prologue  to  the  False  PrienJL 

It  indeed  appeared  a  little  odd  to  me,  to  see  so  many  persons 
of  quality  of  both  sexes,  assembled  together  at  a  kind  of  caiter' 
wawling,  for  I  cannot  look  upon  the  performance  to  have  been 
any  thing  better,  whatever  the  musicians  themselvea  might  think 
of  it.  «  Spectator, 'Ho,  Z&\, 

Your  petitioner,  [Job  Clianticleer,]  most  earnestly  implores 
vour  immediate  protection  from  the  insolence  of  the  rabble,  the 
oatteries  of  catsiichs  and  a  painful  liogring  death. 

Tatler,  Vo,lZ4, 

The  hapless  nymph  with  wonder  saw: 
A  whisker  first  and  then  a  claw. 

With  many  an  ardent  wish. 
She  streach'd  in  vain  to  reach  the  prize  ; 
What  female  heart  can  gold  despise  ? 

What  cafs  averse  to  fish  ? 

Gray.    On  the  Death  of  a  favourite  Cat, 

Cat  is  much  employed  in  Nautical  language.  Cat, 
a  ship  on  the  Norwegian  model  employed  in  the  coal 
trade.  Cat-heads,  two  strong  beams  of  timber  pro- 
jecting horizontally  over  the  bows  on  each  side  of  the 
bowsprit,  up  to  which  the  anchor  is  drawn.  Cat-fall, 
the  rope  which  heaves  the  anchor  from  the  water's 
edge  to  the  bow.  Cat-holes,  the  holes  over  the  cap- 
stan. Cat'harptngs,  small  ropes  to  brace  the  shrowds 
of  the  lower  masts  behind  their  yards.  Cafs-paw,  a 
light  wind  perceived  at  a  distance  by  a  ripple  in  the 
sea ;  also  a  particular  turn  in  the  bight  of  a  rope  in 
order  to  hook  a  tackle  on  it. 

The  commodity  termed  Catovt,  employed  for 
the  strings  of  musical  instruments,  is  made  not  of  the 
intestines  of  Cats  but  of  sheep  and  lambs;  and  in  most 
European  languages  is  designated  by  a  word  implying 
in  general  strings  made  of  gut.  Whether  Cats  ever 
contributed  their  share  appears  ambiguous,  but  the 
word  Catling  is  used  by  Shakspeare^  (Troilus  and  CreM* 
Ma,)  for  a  lute  string,  and  is  also  the  name  given  by 
him  to  a  fiddler  in  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

In  the  thirty-first  iable  of  the  Edda,  the  intestines 
of  a  savage  beast,  perhaps  a  Cat,  are  used  for  cords 
wherewith  to  bind  Loke.  Catgut  was  called  Nenrickis 
in  mediaeval  Latin. 

Cat's-byb,  in  Mineralogy,  is  a  variety  of  quartz  which 
was  first  found  in  Ceylon,  enclosing  fibres  of  amianthus. 
These  are  pretty  evenly  disseminated  through  the 
mass,  and  in  the  most  perfect  specimens  they  are  ex- 
ceedingly numerous,  yet  too  slender  to  be  distin- 
guished by  the  eye  }  and  they  are  arranged  in  an  order 
nearly  parallel  to  each  other.  It  is  owing  to  this 
orderly  arrangement  of  the  minute  fibres  contained  in 
the  stone,  that  the  play  of  light  from  which  it  derives 
its  name  is  produced,  when  it  is  cut  and  polished  with 
a  convex  surfiice.  An  oval  form  is  the  best  calculated 
to  display  the  moving  line  of  light  which  the  cut  stone 
exhibits,  the  longest  diameter  of  the  oval  being  trans* 
verse  to  the  direction  of  the  included  ^bres. 

It  occurs  of  various  colours,  as  grey,  which  is  the 
most  prevailing,  yellowish,  greenish,  and  red,  of  which 
the  two  last  are  the  most  esteemed. 

CATABAMB A,  a  Province  of  Peru,  bordering  upon 
those  of  Abancayj  Chilques,  Masques^  and  others.     It 
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CATA'  is  an  devated  and  mountainoas  region^  about  seventy- 
BAMBA.  five  miles  long  and  nearly  twenty-five  broad.  >  In  most 
^  parts  of  it  the  air  is  cold^  and  the  adjacent  mountains  are 
COMBS,  ^^^i*^  ynth  snow  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year* 
^^^^  In  the  lower  tracts  the  pastures  feed  numerous  herds 
of  cattle,  as  well  as  flocks  of  sheep.  Wheat,  maize, 
pulse,  and  potatoes  are  also  grown,  though,  the  culti- 
ration  of  the  first  is  not  yery  extensive.  Some  of  the 
deep  vallies  near  the  Apurimac,  yield  plantains,  figs, 
water  melons,  and  several  other  fruits  peculiar  to  warm 
climates.  Abundance  of  the  plant  from  the  leaves  of 
which  the  Peruvians  .make  their  ropes  for  domestic 
purposes,  as  well  as  for  the  construction  of  bridges, 
even  across  their  largest  rivers,  grows  in  this  district* 
The  inhabitants  of  the  whole  Province  are  supposed 
not  to  exceed  10,000.  The  Capital  has  the  same  name, 
though  it  is  sometimes  called  Tumbabamba ;  but  it 
does  not  deserve  a  particular  description. 
CATACHRESTICAL,  adj.  Fr.  catachrete,  catachrea^ 

hque ;  Gr.   icaraxpeiofuts,  (from   Kara    and  XP'^f^'^t)   I 

lie  against  or  contrary,  sc.  to  its  purpose  j  I  abuse. 


Fr.  caiaekrete,  **  the  abusej  or  necessary  use  of  one 
word  for  lack  of  another  more  proper*'*    Cotgrave. 

The  first  a  t^inrkmdcaii  and  far  derived  similitude,  it  [ths 
mandrake]  holds  mth  man,  tkai  Is,  in  a  bifurcation  or  division 
of  the  root  into  two  parts,  which  some  are  content  to  call  thighs. 

Sir  Thomas  JSrown,  fol.  105. 

I  ask  you  if  one  of  them  does  not  perpetually  pay  us  with 
blenches  upon  words  and  a  certain  clownish  kind  of  raillery  ?  If 
now  and  then  he  does  not  offer  at  a  catecresis  or  Clevelandlsm, 
wresting  and  torturing  a  word  into  another  meaning. 

'  Dryden,    Au  JSstay  of  Dranuttick  Poetfe. 

Sin  never  thrives  unless  it  be  in  the  most  eatwkmtiemi  and 
improper  way  of  speaking  in  the  world. 

Taylor.    Rule  of  ConteUnce,  book  li.  ch.  ii. 

Where,  in  diven  places  of  ludy  writ,  the  denunciation  against 
groves  is  no  express,  it  is  frequently  to  be  taken  but  catachretti" 
caiiy.  Eveiyu,  iv.  sec.  4. 

CATACLYSM,  Gr,  KarateKvofibt,  diluvium,  from  tcara 
and  Kkv^u),  abluo,  diluo,  I  wash  away.    A  deluge. 

The  opinion  that  held  these  eataclytms  and  empyroses  uoiver- 
ssl,  was  such,  as  held,  that  it  put  a  total  consummation  unto 
things  iathb  lower  workl.  ifa/e.    Orig^  i^MaiUUHd. 
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CATACOMBS,  n.  from  ica-ra,  and  tcv/ipo^,  a  hollow. 
See  the  quotation  from  Eustace. 

There  has  lately  been  found  a  human  tooth  in  a  artaeomh^ 
which  has  engaged  a  couple  of  convents  in  a  law  suit,  each  of 
tfcem  pretending  that  it  belonged  to  the  jaw  bone  of  a  saint,  who 
was  of  their  order.  TVr/Arr,  No.  129. 

Chi  the  other  side  of  Naples  are  the  catacombs.  These  must 
aarc  been  fuU  of  stench  and  loathsomeness,  if  the  dead  bodies 
that  lay  in  them  were  lefuto  rot  in  open  niches,  as  an  eminent 
author  of  our  own  country  imagines.  Bat  upon  examining  them' 
1  find  they  were  each  of  them  stopp'd  up ;  without  donbt  as  sooa 
•  the  corps  was  laid  in  it  Adtlisou,    On  Italy ^  Naples. 

This  done,  two  camels  from  the  troop  he  slays. 
And  the  pil'd  fat  around  the  muramie  UnjfU, 
Nextraviah'd  from  the  sacred  eataooinb 
He  draws  the  ibis  from  his  conic  tomb. 

Camhridgc,    The  Scribhriad,  book  i. 

The  catacombs  are  subterranean  streets  or  galleries  from  four 
to  eight  feet  in  height,  from  two  to  five  in  breadth,  extending  to 
an  hnmense  and  almost  unknown  length,  and  branchins^  out  into 
rvia\:tB  walks.   The  catacombs  were  originally  excavated  in  order 
to  find  that  earth  or  sand  called  at  present  fuxzolaaa,  and  sop- 
posed  to  form  the  best  and  osost  lasting  cement.    Such  lone,  un- 
Aeqaotted  caverns  afforded  a  most  commodious  retreat  to  the 
Christians,  during  the  persecutions  of  the  three  first  centuries. 
Jn  them  therefore  they  held  their  assemblies,  celebrated  their  holy 
mysteries,  and  deposited  the  remains  of  their  martyred  brethren. 
For  the  latter  purpose  they  employed  niches  in  the  sides  of  the 
vdl,  placed  there  the  body  with  a  vial  filled  with  the  blood  of  the 
martyr,  or  perhaps  with  some  of  the  instruments  of  his  execution, 
and  doaed  up  the  mouth  of  the  niche  with  thin  bricks  or  tiles. 

Eustace,     Tour  through  Italy,  vol.  ii.  ch.  iii. 

Catacoiibs  are  monuments  of  great  curiosity,  and 
Ike  establishment  of  them  may  be  traced  up  to  the 
rexnotest   antiquity.    The  practice  of  interring   the 
bo(ties  of  the  deceased  was  common  to  the  earliest 
wtion«.     The  Hebrews,  Egyptians,  Persians,  Greeks, 
Bomans,  Hindtlw,  &c.  all  followed  and  retained  this 
ancient  and  religious  custom  through  a  long  series  of 
ages,  but  with  this  diflTerence  >  that,  while  some  com- 
mitted the  remains  of  the  dead  simply  to  the  earth, 
«thcES  having  previously  embalmed  them,  preserved 


them  either  in  their  own  houses  or  in  natural  caverns. 
To  this  custom  we  may  trace  the  origin  of  Catacombs. 
The  earliest  mention  of  these  excavations  is  thought 
to  occur  in  the  book  of  Genesis.    It  appears  from  the 
Patriarch  Abraham's  treaty  with  Ephron  the  Hittite, 
{Gen,  xxiii.)  that  the  capacious  natural  caverns, in  the 
mountains  of  Canaan,  had  been  employed  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  sepulture,  long  before  his  arrival  in  that  coun- 
try j  and  the  solicitude  of  Jacob  to  have  his  remains 
deposited  in  the  cave  of  Machpelah,  {Gen.  xlix.  29 — 
31,)  together  with  those  of  Abraham  and  Sarah,  of 
Isaac  and  Rebekah,  and  of  Leah,  seems  to  denote  that 
this  cavern  was  the  family  Catacomb  of  the  Patriarchs, 
Where  natural  caverns  did  not  present  themselves, 
but  the  rocks  afforded  a  convenient  opportunity,  habi- 
tations  were   excavated    for    the    reception  of  the 
dead  J    and  the   remarkable   excavations  which  still 
exist  are  of  various  kinds.     Some  are  temples,  like 
those  of  the  ancient   Hmdils  in  the   mountains  of 
EUora  j  others  have  been  originally  executed  for  the 
purposes  of  burial  j  while  others  again  have  originated 
in  the  operations  of  quarrying  for  building  materials, 
and  have  subsequently  been  converted  to  different  pur- 
poses.    Of  this  nature  are  the  Catacombs  of  Rome, 
and  the  quarries  of  Syracuse,  which  served  for  public 
prisons. 

§  I.  CaiacomhB  of  Egypt^ 

The  most  ancient  Catacombs,  now  in  existence,  are 
most  probably  those  found  in  Egypt.  Five  series  or 
sets  of  Catacombs  in  this  country,  have  been  described 
by  modem  travellers  in  various  degrees  of  preservation ; 
viz.  those  of  Alexandria,  Saccdra,  Silsilis,  Gournou, 
and  the  tombs  of  the  Kings  of  ancient  Thebes. 

1.  Among  the  antiquities  of  the  once  celebrated  city  Catacombs 
of  Alexandria,  (which,  after  the  destruction  of  Car-  of  Alex- 
thage,  ranked  next  to  Rome  for  dignity  and  splendour,)  »"<lria. 
the  Catacombs  or  Crypta  of  Necropolis,  or  the  city  of 
the  dead^  are  tbe  least  known  and  most  wonderful. 
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CATA-    They  are  situaled  about  half  a  league  along  the  shore, 
COMBS.  ^  westward  of  the  present  city  j  and  consist,  in  gene- 
ral, of  long  galleries  with  apartments  on  each  blde^ 
excavated  in  the  rock«  and  extending  to  a  considerable 
distance  along  the  seashore.    In  the  sides  of  these 
rooms  there  are  mostly  three  tiers  of  holes  or  niches 
for  the  reception  of  the  dead,  but  they  have  all  been 
violated  :  some  of  the  galleries  run  parallel  to  one 
another,  and  sometimes  cross  at  right  angles  }  while 
others  are  carried,  one  above  another,  according  to 
the  situation  of  the  ground.     So  great,  however,  is 
their  intricacy,  that  the  guides  will  not  enter  them 
unless  they  are  provided  with  a  clue  of  thread  to  se- 
cure their  retreat.    The  original  entrance  to  these 
subterraneous  abodes  is  unknown.   The  only  place  by 
which  admittance  to  the  interior  is  practicable,  is  a 
small  aperture  barely  large  enough  to  admit  a  person 
upon  his  hands  and  knees,  and  made  through  the 
soft  and  sandy  rock  either  by  burrowing  animals,  or 
by  men  for  the  purpose  of  ransacking  the  cemetery. 
Here  it  is  not  unusual  to  encounter  jackals  and  bats, 
escaping  from  the  interior  when  alarmed  by  the  ap- 
proach of  any  person ;  on  which  account  the  guides 
recommend  the  practice  of  discharging  a  musket  or 
pistol,  to  prevent  any  sally  of  this  kind.    *'  Having 
passed  this  aperture,"  says  Dr.  E.  D.  Clarke,  "  with 
lighted  tapers,  we  arrived  by  a  gradual  descent  in  a 
square  chamber  almost  filled  with  earth  $  to  the  right 
and  left  of  this  are  smaller  apartments,  chiselled  in  the 
rock.    Each  of  these  contains  on  either  side,  except 
that  of  the  entrance,  a  soros,  or  stone  coffin,  for  the 
reception  of  a  mummy ;  but,  owing  to  the  accumula- 
tion of  sand  in  all  of  them,  this  part  of  the  Catacombs 
cannot  be  examined  without  great  difficulty.  Leaving 
the  first  chamber,  we  found  a  second  of  still  larger 
dimensions,  having  four  crypta  with  soroi,  two  on 
either  side,  and  a  fifth  at  its  extremity  towards  the 
south-east.    From    hence,   penetrating  towards    the 
west,  we  passed  through   another  forced  aperture, 
which  conducted  us  into  a  square  chamber  without 
any  receptacles  for  dead  bodies ;  thence,  pursuing  a 
south-western  course,  we  persevered  in  effecting  a 
passage  over  heaps  of  sand,  from  one  chamber  to  ano- 
ther,  admiring  everywhere  the  same  extraordinary 
e£fects  of  labour  and  ingenuity,  until  we  found  ourselves 
bewildered  with  so  many  passages,  that  our  clue  of 
thread  became  of  more  importance  than  we  at  first 
believed  it  would  prove  to  be.    At  last  we  reached  the 
stately  antechamber  of  the  principal  sepulchre,  which 
bad  every  appearance  of  being  intended  for  a  regal 
repository.     It  was  of  a  circular  form,  surmounted  by 
a  beautiful  dome,  hewn  out  of  the  rock  with  exquisite 
perfection,  and  the  purest  simplicity  of  workmanship. 
In  a  few  of  the  chambers  we  observed  pilasters^  re- 
sembling in  their  style  of  architecture  the  Doric,  with 
.architraves  as  in  some  of  the  most  ancient  sepulchres 
near  Jerusalem,  but  they  were  all  integral  parts  of  the 
solid  rock.  The'  dome,  covering  the  circular  chamber, 
was  without  ornament,  the  entrance  to  it  being  from 
the  noi^th-west.  Opposite  to  this  entrance  was  a  hand- 
some square  crypt,  with  three  soroi ;  and  to  the  right 
and  left  were  other  crypta,  similarly  surrounded  with 
places  for  the  dead.     We  endeavoured  to  penetrate 
farther  towards  the  south-west  and  south,  and  found 
that  another  complete  wing  of  the  vast  fabric  extended 
in  those  directions,  but  the  labour  of  research  was 
excessive.    The  crypta  on  the  south-west  side  cor« 


responded  with  those  towards  the  north-east  In  the 
middle,  between  the  two,  a  long  range  of  chambera 
extended  from  the  central  and  circular  shrine  towards 
the  north-west ;  and  in  this  direction  appears  to  have 
been  the  principal  and  original  entrance.  Proceeding 
towards  it,  we  came  to  a  large  room  in  the  middle  of 
the  fabric,  between  the  supposed  Serap^um  and  the 
main  outlet  or  portal  towards  the  sea.  Here  the  work- 
manship was  very  elaborate  j  and  to  the  right  and  left 
were  chambers  with  receptacles  ranged  parallel  to 
each  other.  Farther  on,  in  the  same  direction,  is  a 
passage  with  galleries  and  spacious  apartments  on 
either  side  5  probably  the  chambers  for  embalming 
the  dead,  or  those  belonging  to  the  Priests,  who  con- 
stantly officiated  in  the  Serapium.  In  the  front  is  a 
kind  of  vestibulum  or  porch  i  but  it  is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  ascertain  precisely  the  nature  of  the  exca- 
vation towards  the  main  entrance,  from  the  manner  ia 
which  it  is  now  choked  with  earth  and  rubbish.**  Dr. 
Richardson,  who  visited  these  Catacombs  about  twenty 
years  later  than  Dr.  Clarke,  corroborates  the  preceding; 
description  in  all  its  material  points ;  and  adds,  that 
the  form  of  these  subterraneous  chambers,  the  door8> 
pilasters,  and  stone  troughs  or  sarcophagi,  show  them 
to  be  entirely  Grecian  :  m  size  and  proportion  they 
are  fully  equal  to  the  Egyptian  Catacombs  in  other 
parts  of  the  country  ;  but  in  the  fitting  up,  decora- 
tions, or  even  preservgitiou,  they  are  not  once  to  be 
named  in  comparison  with  the  latter.  (Clarke's  7>a- 
vels  in  Europe,  Jsia,  and  Africa,  vol.  v.  p.  388 — 394  ; 
Richardson's  Travels  along  the  Mediterranean,  8fc,  vol.  L 
p.  19—21.) 

Q.  Near  the  pyramids  of  Sacc4ra,  which  are  at  a 
short  distance  from  Cairo,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Nile,  there  is  a  descent  to  a  circular  plain,  which  has 
a  rising  in  the  middle  ',  beneath  this  lie  the  Catacombs 
of  the  mummies,  which  extend  about  half  a  mile ;  the 
whole  country  being  a  rocky  soil,  covered  with  sand 
five  or  six  feet  deep.  The  most  recent  acount  of  the 
Catacombs  of  Saccira  is  that  of  Dr.  Clarke,  who,  by 
means  of  a  rope-ladder,  was  enabled  to  descend  into 
the  first  row  of  chambers.  He  entered  a  room,  con- 
taining scattered  bones  and  fragments  of  broken 
mim:imies  5  these,  when  entire,  had  evidently  been 
placed  horizontally  upon  a  shelf  or  tier  of  stone,  about 
breast  high,  formed  in  the  natural  rock,  and  extending 
the  whole  length  of  this  subterraneous  apartment. 
Beyond  the  first  chamber  were  others  on  the  same 
level,  exhibiting  similar  remains  3  and  below  these 
was  a  series,  extending  in  like  manner  beneath  the 
upper  range.  The  smell  in  these  Catacombs  was  ex- 
ceedingly offensive.  At  some  distance  from  these 
Catacombs,  are  those  in  which  the  embalmed  birds 
were  deposited.  The  entrance  to  them  is  similar  ;  and 
after  creeping  along  several  low  and  intricate  winding 
passages.  Dr.  Clarke  at  length  arrived  at  an  apart- 
ment ten  feet  in  height  by  six  feet  in  width,  where  the 
whole  space,  from  the  floor  to  the  roof,  was  filled  by 
the  jars  in  an  entire  state,  as  they  had  been  originally 
deposited.  They  were  all  lying  horizontally,  tier  upon 
tier,  in  prodigious  numbers  ;  the  covers  being  towards 
the  outside,  after  the  manner  in  which  quart  bottles 
are  often  placed  in  our  cellars.  These  jars  appeared 
to  be  of  equal  size,  about  fourteen  inches  in  length,  of 
a  conical  form,  and  made  of  coarse  earthenware :  a 
luting  fastened  on  the  cover,  which  has  been  described 
as  mortar,  but  it  seems  rather  to  have  consisted  of  the 
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(Sim.  ™^^  of  the  Nile.  On  opening  several  of  these  jws, 
_j  ^^^^^  contents  for  the  most  part  proved  to  be  the  same. 
^^"^^^"•^^  Generally,  after  unfolding  the  linen  swathing,  a  bird 
was  found  resembling  the  Bnglish  Curlew,  having  a 
long  beak,  long  legs,  and  white  feathers  tipped  with 
black ;  but  in  some  of  these  vessels,  instead  of  the 
ibis  were  found  parts  of  other  animals,  as  the  head 
of  a  monkey  or  of  a  eat,  (without  the  entire  body,) 
carefully  embalmed,  and  wrapped  in  linen.  (Clarke's 
Travels,  vol.  v.  p.  ««4, 225,  229—233.) 

Ciucombs     3.  Siout   or   Siut,   the   present  Capital  of  Upper 

« SiouL  Egypt,  is  supposed  to  be  erected  on  the  site  of  the 
ancient  city  of  Lycopolis.  In  the  Lybian  chain  of 
mountains,  about  a  quarter  of  a  league  from  this  place, 
there  are  excavated  innumerable  tombs,  the  walls  of 
which  are  magnificently  decorated,  and  covered  with 
hieroglyphics.  Denon  has  given  a  view  and  plan  of 
one  of  the  largest  of  these  Catacombs  ;  the  outer 
porch  is  a  large  vaulted  excavation,  with,  a  doorway 
leading  into  the  interior  of  the  tomb,  which  consists 
of  several  chambers,  one  within  the  other,  of  various 
sizes  and  perfect  regularity.  All  the  inner  porches  are 
covered  with  a  profusion  of  hieroglyphics,  and  with 
the  most  delicate  ornaments.  (Denon,  Voyage  dans 
t Haute  et  Basse  Egypte,  p.  117 — 119,  Paris,  1802.) 
Further  to  the  south  are  vast  quarries,  which  were 
anciently  inhabited  by  solitaries. 

4.  Still  further  in  the  interior,  at  Djibl  Silsilis, 
between  Edfou  and  Ombos,  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile, 
is  an  ancient  quarry  of  compact  sand-stone,  with 
shrines  and  places  of  worship  cut  out  of  the  rock,  or 
erected  in  different  places  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  workmen,  and  covered  with  sculpture  and  hiero- 
glyphics, and  likewise  a  large  number  of  tombs,  also 
excavated  out  of  the  mountains.  In  several  of  these 
tombs,  small  private  chambers  are  found,  many  of 
which  contain  large  seated  figures;  these  chambers 
are  adorned  with  hieroglyphics  traced  on  the  rock, 
and  terminated  with  coloured  stucco,  representing 
offerings  of  bread,  fruit,  liquors,  fowls,  &c.  The 
stuccoed  ceilings  are  ornamented  with  painted  scrolls  ; 
the  floor  is  inlaid  with  several  tombs,  equal  in  number 
to  the  sculptured  figures.  Some  of  these  sepulchral 
chambers  contain  only  a  single  figure ;  these  Denon 
conjectures  to  be  the  tombs  of  men  who  died  in 
celibacy.  Others  contain  three  or  more  figures,  which 
he  supposes  to  be  family  monuments.  Those  repre- 
senting men  have  small  square  beards,  with  a  head- 
dress hanging  behind  over  the  shoulders  ;  the  women 
have  similar  dresses,  but  falling  down  in  front  over 
their  naked  necks.  (Denon,  Voyage  dans  V Egypte,  p. 
172.)  In  these  tombs  Dr.  Richardson  sought  in  vain 
for  the  depositories  of  the  mummies  of  crocodOes. 
{JrateU,  vol.  i.  p.  420.) 

^sacooifag     5  Bm-  ^jjg  jQQg^  celebrated  of  aU  the  Egyptian  Ca- 

itrirtof  ^ombs,  are  those  of  Thebes,  a  district  of  Upper 
leies.      ^g7pt>  at  present  divided  into  four  parts,  two  on  each 
side  of  the  Nile.   Of  these,  Gournou,  ihe  Necropolis  of 
Ancient  Thebes,  is  here  to  be  particularly  noticed  on 
account  of  its  almost  innumerable  Catacombs,  in  the 
vicinity  of  which  are  the  Beban-el-Malook  or  Tombs 
of  the  Kings. 
iKombf       (1.)  Gournou  is  a  tract  of  rocks,  at  the  foot  of  the 
^ovnoa  Lybian  chain  of  mountains,  lying  to  the  west  of  an- 
cient Thebes ;  an  arid  and  desolate  spot,  about  two 
miles  in  length,  which  seems  to  be  devoted  by  nature 
to  silence  and  to  death.    Every  part  of. these  rocks  is 
Tox«.  aux. 


cut  out  by  art,  in  the  form  of  large  and  small  cham-  CATA- 
bers,  each  of  which  has  its  separate  entrance  3  and  COMBS, 
though  they  are  very  close  to  each  other,  they  seldom 
have  any  interior  communication  between  them« 
Some  of  them,  though  now  much  defaced,  show  that 
they  originally  were  of  great  magnificence,  richly  or* 
namented,  and  of  surprising  extent ;  no  mines  or  Cata« 
combs  in  any  part  of  the  world  can  be  compared  with 
these  mansions  of  the  dead,  the  number  and  extent  of. 
which  attest  the  vast  population  of  Thebes,  of  whose 
inhabitants  it  was  the  comnaon  burial-place.  In  the 
entrance  of  these  excavations  or  sepulchres,  dwell  the 
present  natives  of  Gournou,  the  most  independent  of 
any  of  the  Arabs  in  Egypt,  and  greatly  superior  to 
them  all  in  cunning  and  deceit.  Strong  in  these 
retreats,  they  maintained  themselves  against  the 
French,  in  their  invasion  of  Egypt,  with  singular  ob- 
stinacy, and  were  only  reduced  by  a  regular  siege. 
They  boast  that  they  were  the  last  whom  the  French 
were  able  to  subdue  -,  and  that,  when  subdued,  they, 
compelled  their  conquerors  to  pay  them  whatever 
they  demanded  for  their  labour.  It  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible, by  description,  to  convey  an  adequate  idea  of 
these  subterraneous  abodes,  or  of  the  strange  and  hor- 
rible figures  with  which  they  are  filled.  Most  tra- 
vellers are  satisfied  with  entering  the  large  hall,  the 
gallery,  and  staircase,  beyond  which  they  cannot  con* 
venieutly  proceed.  Many  persons,  indeed,  could  not 
withstand  the  suffocating  air  even  in  these,  which  often 
causes  faintings.  M.  Denon,  who  accompanied  the 
French  army,  has  given  a  description  of  the  Catacombs 
of  Gournou,  as  they  appeared  in  1799, 1800.  {Voyage 
dans  V Egypte, 'p,  17^ — 173;)  but  the  most  recent,  as 
well  as  minute  account,  is  that  of  the  enterprising  tra- 
veller, M.  Belzonl,  who  explored  them  in  18 17. 

On  entering  the  narrow  passage,  which  is  roughly 
cut  in  the  rock,  and  nearly  filled  up  with  sand  and 
rubbish,  a  vast  quantity  of  dust  rises,  so  extremely 
fine  that  it  fills  the  throat  and  nostrils,  and,  together 
with  the  strong  effluvia  of  the  mummies,  threatens 
the  traveller  with  suffocation.  "  In  some  places  there 
is  not  more  than  a  vacancy  of  a  foot  left,  which  you 
must  contrive  to  pass  through  in  a  creeping  posture 
like  a  snail,  on  pointed  and  keen  stones,  that  cut  like 
glass.  After  getting  through  these  passages,  some  of 
them  two  or  three  hundred  yards  long,  you  generally 
find  a  more  commodious  place,  perhaps  high  enough 
to  sit.  But,  what  a  place  of  rest !  surrounded  by 
bodies,  by  heaps  of  mummies  in  all  directions  -,  which> 
previous  to  my  being  accustomed  to  the  sight,  im- 
pressed me  with,  horror.  The  blackness  of  the  wall, 
the  faint  light  given  by  the  candles  or  torches  for 
want  of  air,  the  different  objects  that  surroimded  me, 
seeming  to  converse  with  each  other,  and  the  Arabs 
with  the  candles  or  torches  in  their  hands,  naked  and 
covered  with  dust,  themselves  resembling  *  living 
mummies,  absolutely  formed  a  scene  that  cannot  be 
described.  In  such  a  situation  I  found  myself  several 
times,  and  often  returned,  exhausted  and  fainting,  till 
at  last  I  became  inured  to  it,  and  indifferent  to  what  I 
suffered,  except  from  the  dust,  which  never  failed  to 
choke  my  throat  and  nose.  After  the  exertion  of  enter- 
ing into  such  a  place,  through  a  passage  of  fifty,  a 
hundred,  three  hundred,  or  perhaps  six  hundred  yards, 
nearly  overcome,  I  sought  a  resting  place,  found  one, 
and  contrived  to  sit ;  but,  when  my  weight  bore  on 
the  body  of  an  Egyptian,  it  crushed  it  like  a  band-box. 
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I  naturally  hod  recourse  to  mj  hands,  to  sttstain  my 
weieht>  but  they  found  no  better  support ;  so  that  I 
sunk  altogether  among  the  broken  munmiies,  with  a 
crash  of  bones  and  rags,  which  raised  such  a  dust  as 
kept  me  motionless  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  waiting 
till  it  subsided  again.  Thus  I  proceeded  from  one 
cave  to  another,  all  full  of  mummies,  piled  up  in 
▼arious  ways,  some  standing,  some  lying,  and  some  on 
their  heads.  The  purpose  of  my  researches  was,  to 
rob  the  Egyptians  of  their  papyri>  of  which  I  found  a 
few  hidden  in  their  breasts,  under  their  arms,  in  the 
space  above  the  knees,  or  on  the  legs,  and  covered  by 
the  numerous  folds  of  cloth  that  envelope  the  mummy. 
The  people  of  Goumou,  who  make  a  trade  of  antiqui- 
ties of  this  sort  are  very  jealous  of  strangers,  and 
keep  them  as  secret  as  possible,  deceiving  travellers, 
by  pretending  that  they  have  arrived  at  the  end  of  the 
pits,  when  they  are  scarcely  at  the  entrance.**  (Bel- 
zoni's  Narrative  of  Operatioiu  and  Di$coverie$  in  Egypt 
and  Nubia,  p.  156,  157,  4to.) 

Some  of  these  tombs  contained  the  mummies  of 
bullSj  cows,  sheep,  monkeys,  foxes,  crocodiles,  birds> 
and  other  animals,  intermixed  with  human  bodies. 
Idols  were  often  found  ;  and  one  of  these  sepulchral 
chambers  was  filled  with  nothing  but  cats,  carefully 
'folded  in  red  and  white  linen,  the  head  covered  by  a 
mask  representing  a  cat,  and  made  of  the  same  kind 
of  linen.  These  animals  are  not  found  in  the  tombs 
of  the  higher  classes,  while  few,  if  any,  papyri  are 
found  among  those  of  the  lower  order.  The  mummies^ 
tvhich  are  supposed  to  have  been  those  of  the  Priests* 
are  folded  in  a  manner  totally  different  from  the 
others,  and  with  great  care,  to  show  the  reverence  ia 
which  they  were  held.  The  tombs  of  the  better  classes 
of  people  are,  of  course,  superior  to  the  others  ;  some 
of  them  are  more  extensive  than  the  rest,  having 
Tarious  apartments  adorned  with  figtires,  representing 
different  actions  of  life.  Funeral  processions  generally 
predominate  3  agricultural  processes,  religious  cere- 
monies, together  with  feasting,  and  other  ordinary 
occurrences,  are  everywhere  to  be  seen ;  and  small 
idols  are  occasionally  found,  together  with  vases  and 
ornaments  of  various  descriptions. 

(2.)  The  magnificent  Catacombs,  called  the  Tombs 
of  the  Kings,  lie  to  the  north-west  of  Thebes,  at  some 
distance.  Having  passed  the  Necropolis,  or  Cata- 
combs of  Gournou,  the  traveller  enters  Ihe  narrow 
valley  of  Beban-el-Malook,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
are  openings  cut  in  the  solid  calcareous  rock.  These 
entrance^  are  generally  surmounted  with  a  bas-relief,, 
representing  an  oval,  in  which  are  sculptured  a  scara^ 
haeus  or  beetle,  and  the  figure  of  a  man  with  the  head 
of  a  hawk ;  and  on  each  side  of  this  emblem  are  two 
figures  in  the  act  of  adoration.  Diodorus  Siculus,  on 
the  authority  of  the  Egyptian  Priests,  states,  that 
forty-seven  of  these  tombs  were  entered  in  their  sacred 
registers,  only  seventeen  of  which  remained  in  the 
time  of  Ptolemy  Lagus ;  and  that,  in  the  hundred  and 
eightieth  olympiad,  (about  sixty  years  before  the 
Christian  era,)  when  that  historian  visited  Egypt, 
many  of  these  were  greatly  defaced.  And  the  geo- 
grapher Strabo,  who  lived  not  many  years  after  Dio- 
dorus, says,  that  there  originally  were  about  forty  of 
these  shafts  or  tombs,  near  which  obelisks  were 
erected,  bearing  inscriptions,  oommemoratiDg  the 
Vealth  and  power  of  the  Kin^,  and  the  extent  of 
their  dominions^  which  readiea  to  Scytho^  Bsictm, 


and  India,  whose  inhabitaQts  were  subjugated  to  their    CATA* 
sway.  But  these  memorials  of  conquest  and  of  empire   ^^IB& 
are  no  longer  to  be  seen,  and  previously  to  the  com-  ^^^■'V^ 
mencement  of  M.  Belzoni*s  antiquarian  researches  at 
Thebes,  only  eleven  of  these  tombs  were  known  to  the 
^  public,  though  from  the  great  success  which  crowned 
his  enterprising  exertions,  that  number  has  been  nearly 
doubled. 

The  general  appearance  of  these  tombs  is  that  of  a  Their 
continued  shaft  or  corridor,  cut  in  the  rock, — in  some  E^^^  >p* 
places  spreading  out  into  large   chambers,  while  in  P**'*^** 
others  small  chambers  pass  off  by  a  door  from  the 
shaft.    In  places  where  the  rock  is  hard,  the  entrance 
is  level  with  the  general  surface  of  the  rock,  and  is 
rather  larger  than  the  entrance  into  an  ordinary  mine, 
being  about  six  feet  wide,  and  eight  feet  high ;  in  other 
places,  where  the  rock  is  low  and   disint^rated,  a  j 

broad  excavation  is  formed  on  the  surface,  till   it  j 

reaches  a  sufllcient  depth  of  solid  stone,  when  it  nar- 
rows, and  enters  by  a  door  six  or  eight  feet  in  width, 
and  about  ten  feet  high.  The  passage  then  proceeds 
with  a  gradual  descent  for  about  one  hundred  feet, 
widening  or  narrowing  according  to  the  architect's 
design,  sometimes  with  side  chambers,  but  more  fre- 
quently without  them.  Over  the  entrance  is  beauti- 
fully sculptured  a  Winged  globe,  with  a  serpent  on  its 
wings.  The  ceiling  is  black,  with  silver  stars  ;  and  a 
vulture  with  out-spread  wings,  holding  a  ring  and 
broad*featfajered  sceptre  by  each  of  his  feet,  is  fre- 
quently repeated  on  it,  with  numerous  hieroglyphics. 
The  walls  on  each  side  are  covered  with  hieroglyphics, 
and  large  sculptured  figures  of  Egyptian  Deities,  and 
of  the  person  for  whom  the  tomb  was  excavated. 
Sometimes  both  the  hieroglyphics  and  the  figures  are 
wrought  in  intaglio,  at  others  they  are  in  relief;  but 
throughout  the  same  tomb,  they  are  generally  of  one 
kind.  The  colours  are  green,  blue,  red,  black,  and 
yellow,  on  a  white -ground;  and  in  many  instances, 
they  are  as  fresh  and  vivid  as  if  they  had  not  been  laid 
on  a  month.  Curious  devices  are  frequently  intermixed 
with  the  figures,  representing  tribunals,  where  persons 
are  either  upon  their  trials  or  undergoing  punish- 
ment ;  the  preparation  of  mummies,  and  people 
bearing  them  in  procession  upon  their  shoulders  ^ 
victims  bound  for  sacrifice,  and  partly  cut  up }  and 
occasionally  the  more  agreeable  pictures  of  entertain- 
ments with  music  and  dancing,  and  well-dressed 
people  listening  to  the  sound  of  a  harp  played  by  a 
priest,  witii  his  head  shaved,  and  dressed  in  a  loose 
flowing  white  robe,  with  red  stripes.  In  one  of  these 
representations,  Denon  observed  a  harp  with  eleuen 
strings.  These  shafts  vary  in  length,  from  one  to 
three  or  four  hundred  feet,  or  even  more  3  and  at  the 
end  of  them,  or  in  some  part  of  their  length,  there  is 
generally  one  large  and  lofty  chamber,  beautifully 
ornamented ;  in  the  middle  of  which  stands  the  sar«> 
cophagus,  generally  of  granite,  and  in  the  shape  of  an 
oblong  square,  rounded  at  one  end,  and  covered  witK 
figures  of  the  Eyptian  Deities,  Osiris  and  Isis,  skeletons^ 
and  curious  devices.  With  the  exception  of  that 
discovered  by  M.  Belzoni,  (noticed  in  the  next  page^) 
these  sarcophagi  are  either  cracked  or  broken  to 
pieces,  though  still  adhering  to  the  floor  of  the  apart-> 
ment  All  these  tombs  have  been  open  for  many  years 
to  the  passing  intruder;  they  are  much  injured,  filled 
with  broken  fragments  of  what  formerly  constituted 
their  greatest  pride  and  ornament^  and  are  polluted  by 
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CiTA->    countless  swarms  of  bats,  which  greatly  annoy  the 

0X\f6S.  traveller,  and  have  so   contaminated  the  walls  with 

^•"^v**-^  their  filth,  as  not  seldom  to  frustrate  his  researches. 

(Richardson's  Travels  along  the  Shores  of  the  Mtditer* 

raneoH,   vol.  i.  p.  966 — ^269;    Denon,    Voyage  dans 

TE^ypte,  p.  935,  238, 249.) 

Of  all  the  tombs  at  present  known,  only  one  is 
exempt  from  the  melancholy  wreck  with  which  the 
destroying  hand  of  time  invariably  covers  the  labour 
of  man)  viz.  the  tomb  of  Psammis  or  Psammuthis, 
I  King  of  Egypt,  discovered  by  M.  Belzoni,  on   the 

16th  of  October  1817>  a  beautiful  model  of  which  and 
of  its  various  ornaments,  was  exhibited  by  him  in 
London,  in  the  year  1821. 
T^Qibof        The  entrance  into  this  tomb,  (which  is  309  feet  in 
Fusimis,   length,  and  contains  fourteen  chambers  of  different 
Ku^of     sixes,)  is  six  feet  eleven  inches  wide,  and  eight  feet 
^'^^      nine  inches  high  :  it  is  cut  in  a  species  of  soft  lime- 
stone rock,  that  is  easily  wrought.    Passing  through 
a  corridor  or  gallery,  the  traveller  descended  a  staircase, 
which  led  him  through  a  second  corridor  to  a  pit  or 
well,  which  Dr.  Richardson  conjectures  to  have  been 
intended  for  the  reception  of  other  sarcophagi,  perhaps 
of  the  minor  branches  of  the  &mily  or  dependents  of 
the  chief,  whose  mortal  remains  occupied  the  stalely 
chamber  within.  A  bridge  of  two  beams  being  thrown 
over  this  pit,  and  a  smidl  aperture  that  was  observed 
in  the  wall  being   speedily  enlaiged,   the  traveller 
entered  a  spacious  apartment,  covered  with  figures 
and  hieroglyphics,  which,  (as  in  all  the  other  apartr 
ments  but  two  that  have  been  left  unfinished,)  are 
sculptured   in  basso  rdievo,  and  painted  over.    This 
apaitment  has  been  designated  the  Entrance  HaU ;  its 
dimensions  are  twenty-seven  feet  six  inches  bytwenty* 
five  feet  ten  inches,  and  the  pillars,  which  are  four  in 
number,  are  four  feet  square.    As  M.  Belzoni  states 
this  nwm  to  contain  the  finest  groups  of  figures  in 
the  whole  sepulchre,  the  following  particulars  are 
abridged  from  his  narrative : 

Osiris  is  seated  on  bis  throne  of  state,  supported  by 
pilars  or  feet }  he  holds  a  hook  in  each  hand,  and  in 
the  left  hand  a  flail  also.   King  Psammis,  or  Psammu- 
this, as  he  is  likewise  called,  with  his  name  on  his  belt, 
b  presented  to  him  by  the  hawk-headed  Egyptian 
Apollo,  Arueres.    Behind  Osiris  is  a  female  figdre, 
probably  the  goddess  Buto  or  Latona,  with  a  cage  and 
a  bird  over  her  head  ^    according  to  the   Egyptian 
mythology,  she  was  the  nurse  of  the  children  of  Osiris 
and  Isis.    The  dress  of  Osiris  is  almost  entirdy  white, 
which,  (according  to  Plutarch,)  was  the  usual  colour 
of  his  attire,  though  sometimes  it  was  black.    The 
whole  tablet  is  surmounted  by  a  winged  globe.    But 
the  most  remarkable  feature  of  these  emfa«llishments, 
consists  of  a  procession  of  captives,  on  the  lower  com- 
partment of  the  wall.     Before  a  hawk-headed  divinity, 
are  four  red  men  with  white  kirtles  ;  then  four  white 
iBcn  with  thick  black  beards,  with  a  simple  white 
fiUet  round  their  black    hair,  wearing  striped  and 
fringed  kirtles  ^  before  these  are  four  Negroes,  with 
hair  of  different  colours,  wearing  large  circular  ear- 
migs,  having  white  petticoats  supported  by  a  belt  over 
the  shoulder  j  and  next  in  order  march  four  white  men, 
with   smaller    beards  and  curled  whiskers,   bearing 
double  spreading  plumes  on  their  heads,  and  wearing 
Tobea  or  mantles  spotted  like  the  skins  of  wild  k>eaats. 
The  red  men,  M.  Belzoni  bof  opinion,  are  Egyptians; 
Ihebtock-beard^d  men  are  Jew9>  the  white  tattooed 


men  are  Persians  -,  snd  the  Negroes  are  Ethiopians.     CATA- 
Among  the  hieroglyphics  contained  in  this  room.  Dr.    COMBS. 
Thomas  Young,  (who  is  preeminently  disiinguished  v,i*^^v-^ 
for  his  Buccess&l  researches  in  Archaeology,)  has  dis*    . 
covered  the  names  of  Nichas  (Necho,)  and  Psammis 
•or  Psammethis.     These  paintings  afford  a  striking 
confirmation  of  sacred  and  profane  history  ^  for  Necho, 
the  father  of  Psammis,  whose  tomb  this  is  justly  con* 
eluded  to  be,  is  known  both  firom  sacred  history  (com^ 
pare  2  Chron.  xxxv.  20 — 24,  and  xxxvi.  1—4,)  and  also 
from  Herodotus,  the  father  of  profane  history,  (lib.  if. 
c.  159,  lib.  iii.  c.  5,)  to  have  had  wars  with  the  Jewft 
and  Babylonians,  and  the  latter  expressly  mentions  his 
expedition  against  the  Ethiopians.     So  that  this  pro- 
cession may  very  naturally  be  considered  as  consisting 
of  datives  made  in  his  wars.  Quitting  this  apartment, 
after  passing  through  several  chambers,  which  it  is 
impossible  to  describe  without  the  aid  of  engravings, 
M.  Belzoni  entered  the  principal  room  :  it  is  a  spacious 
saloon,  with  an  arched  roof  or  ceiling,  in  the  centre  Of 
which  he  discovered  a  sarcophagus  of  oriental  ala- 
baster, nine  feet  five  inches  long,  three  feet  seven 
inches  broad,  two  feet  two  inches  deep,  and  only.twd 
inches  thick.    This  sarcophagus  is  stated  to  be  semi- 
transparent,  when  a  light  is  placed  within  it }  its  sub- 
stance is  a  yeUowish-white  stalactitical  carbonate  of 
lime,  approacliing  in  its  nature  to  arragonite,  but  of 
inferior  hardness,  and  slightly  differing  also  in  some 
other  of  its  characters.    It  was  minutely  sculptured, 
both  within  and  without,  with  several  hundred  figures, 
not  exceeding  two  inches  in  height,  and  representing 
(as  M.  Belzoni  conjectures,)  the  funeml  rites  of  th^ 
deceased,  united  with  various  emblems.    The  cover  of 
this  sarcophagus  was  wanting  |  it  had  been  taken  off 
and  broken  to  pieces,  fragments  of  which  were  found 
in  digging  before  the  first  entrance ;  which  shows  that 
the  tomb  had  been  opened  at  some  former  period  by 
BO  friendly  hand.    In  one  of  the  apartments  leading  to 
the  great  saloon,  which  Dr.Richanlson  has  designated 
the  "  chamber  filled  with  serpents,*'  this  gentleman 
discovered  a  tablet  exhibiting  a  human  sacrifice  to  the 
serpent.    Three  human  beings  rest  upon  their  knees, 
with  their  heads  struck  off)  the  attitude  in  which 
they  implored  for  mercy,  is  that  in  which  they  met 
their  doom  ;  and  the  serpent  opposite  erects  his  crest 
on  a  level  with  the  throats  of  the  victims,  in  order  to 
drink  the  stream  of  lii'e  as  it  issued  from  their  veins. 
The  executioner  brandishes  the  ensanguined  knife, 
prepared  to  sever  from  Uie  body  the  heads  of  three 
other  unfortunate  men,  who  are  lying  prostrate,  and 
held  by  a  string  behind  him.   The  colours  throughout 
this  tomb  are  remarkably  vivid,  and  the  painting  does 
not  appear  to  have  suffered  in  any  way  either  firom 
time  or  from  human  violence.    In  one  or  two  places 
they  appear  to  have  run,  from  having  been  laid  on  in 
too  liquid  a  state  ;  but  these  were  only  discernible  on 
the  closest  and  most  careful  inspection.     (Belzoni*^ 
Narrative,  p.  ^7,  ei  seq.  with  the  illnstrative  Plates  j 
Dr.  Riehonbon's  Travels,  vol.  i.  chap,  ix.) 

§  IL  Catacombs  of  Italy, 

Quitting  Egypt,  the  cradle  of  arts  and  sciences,  the 
Catacombs  of  ItaJy  next  claim  our  notice,  some  of 
which  are  of  remote  ontiqaity. 

1.  No  nation  perhapt  evinced  tnore  reverence  than 
the  inhid}itants  of  ancient  Etruria,  for  the  ashes  of  the  Catacombs 
dead,  which  were  (iepostteil  in  sepokhral  chambers,  of  £tniria» 
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CATA-  ornamented  with  festoons^  sculptures,  and  admirable 
COMBS,  paintings.  The  name  of  the  deceased,  together  with 
''  a  short  inscription,  was  usually  written  on  the  sculp- 
tures. These  sepulchral  apartments  varied  in  luxury 
of  decoration  according  to  the  opulence  of  those  whose 
ashes  were  therein  deposited.  In  the  mountain  which 
overlooks  Civitk  Tarchino,  (the  ancient  town  of  Tar- 
quinia,)  about  three  miles  to  the  north  of  Carnuto, 
there  is  a  great  number  of  artificial  little  hills,  by  the 
inhabitants  termed  Monti  Rolti.  Each  of  them  covers 
a  Catacomb,  and  some  of  these  Catacombs  are  of 
considerable  extent,  containing  streets  and  stuccoed 
halls  and  apartments,  with  fresco  paintings  in  the 
Etruscan  style,  the  design  of  which  is  light  and  well 
conceived.  These  Hypogaa  or  sepulchral  grottoes  are 
excavated,  for  the  most  part^  in  a  sand-stone  rock  \ 
the  largest  of*  them,  which  has  been  hitherto  en- 
graved, is  seventy- two  Roman  palms  in  length  and  in 
breadth,  and  nine  palms  in  height.  (Malte-Brun, 
Annales  des  Vnyages,  torn.  xiii.  Bulletin,  p.  354.) 

2.  The  Catacombs  of  Rome  are  a  collection  of  sub- 
terranean streets  or  galleries,  extending  to  an  immense 
and  almost  unknown  length,  and  branching  out  into 
various  walks.  The  confusion  occasioned  by  the 
intersection  of  these  galleries,  resembles  that  of  a 
labyrinth ;  and  renders  it  difficult,  and  without  great 
precaution  dangerous,  to  penetrate  far  into  their  re- 
cesses. These  Catacombs  were  originally  excavated, 
in  order  to  obtain  the  earth  or  sand  at  present  called 
puzzolana,  and  supposed  to  form  the  best  and  most 
durable  cement.  They  followed  the  direction  of  the 
vein  of  sand,  and  were  abandoned  when  that  was  ex- 
hausted, and  oftentimes  were  totally  forgotten.  In  many 
places  the  sinking  of  the  earth  has  suddenly  afforded 
an  entrance  to  new  caverns,  but  similar  accidents  have 
filled  up  others,  so  that  the  precise  extent  of  this 
subterraneous  city  is  unknown.  These  galleries  are 
from  two  to  five  feet  in  breadth,  and  from  four  to  eight 
feet  in  height,  though  some  are  so  low,  that  it  is 
necessary  to  stoop  greatly,  in  order  to  pass  along  thenr. 
There  is  no  masonry  or  vault,  the  earth  supports  itself. 

The  extract  given  from  Eustace's  Classical  Tour,  at 
the  head  of  this  article,  explains  some  of  the  uses  to 
which  these  caverns  were  applied  by  the  early  Chris- 
tians. Sometimes  the  name  of  the  person  entombed 
in  them  was  inscribed,  with  a  word  or  two  importing 
the  belief  and  hopes  of  the  deceased  ;  at  other  times, 
the  cross  or  the  initials  of  the  titles  of  our  Saviour 
interwoven,  were  the  only  marks  employed  to  certify 
that  the  body  enclosed  belonged  to  a  Christian.  Severid 
bodies  have  been  found  without  any  inscription,  mark, 
or  indication,  of  name  or  profession  ^  such  may  have 
belonged  to  Pagans,  as  it  is  highly  probable,  that  these 
cavities  were  used  as  burial-places  before  as  well  as 
during  the  age  of  persecution. 

The  number  of  these  Catacombs  is  very  great,  as 
there  are  more  than  thirty,  known  and  distinguished 
by  particular  appellations ;  such  as  Catneterium 
CalixU,  Lucinte,  Aproniani,  Felidani,  Valentini,  &c.  In 
several,  the  halls  or  more  open  spaces  are  painted. 
Daniel  in  the  lion* s  den,  Jonah  emerging  from  the  jaws 
of  the  whale,  and  the  good  shepherd  bearing  a  lamb 
upon  his  shoulders,  seem  to  have  been  the  favourite 
subjects.  Sonie  of  these  decorations  are  interesting, 
and  give  a  pleasing  picture  of  the  manners  of  the 
times,  while  others  occasionally  exhibit  an  affecting 
representation  of  the  sufferings  of  the  Christians.  It  is. 


however,  impossible  to  range  over  these  vast  reposi-    CATii4 
tories  of  the  dead,  these  walks  of  horror  and  desola-    COMfiit 
tion,   without    sentiments  of  awe,   veneration,   and  ^^^vH 
almost  of  terror.    The  visitor  on  entering  seems  to 
descend  into  the  regions  of  the  departed,  wrapped  up 
in  the  impenetrable  gloom  of  the  grave;  but^  inde- 
pendently of  these  imaginary  terrors,  the  damp  air 
and  fetid  exhalations  warn  the  curious  traveller  to 
abridge  his  stay,  and  hasten  to  the  precincts  of  day. 
(Eustace's  Classical  Tour  through  Italy,  vol*  ii.  p.  90 — 
94,  8vo. ;    Voyage  dtms  Us  Catacomhes  de  Rome,  par  un 
membre  de  VJcad^mie  de  Crotone,  Paris,  1810.) 

3.  The  Catacombs  of  Naples  are  much  larger  and  CaUcoml 
finer  than  those  last  described.  These  caverns  do  not  of  Naplei 
extend  under  the  city  like  those  of  Rome  ;  they  are 
situated  in  the  mountain  of  San  Efrimo  Vecchio  to  the 
north  of  Naples,  and  are  excavated  one  over  the  other, 
partly  in  a  stone  used  for  building,  and  partly  in 
strata  of  compacted  puzzuolan  earth.  The  principal 
of  the  Neapolitan  Catacombs  are  those  which,  are 
entered  from  the  hospital  and  church  of  San  Gennaro. 
The  entrance  into  them  is  solemn  and  grand,  owing 
to  the  jagged  rock  which  forms  the  arch,  and  the 
shrubs  and  creepers  which  cover  it  in  various  parts 
The  passage,  which  is  first  entered,  extends  in  a 
straight  line  for  a  considerable  distance,  preserving 
a  breadth  of  twenty  feet,  and  is  sometimes  nearly 
fifteen  feet  high  ;  it  then  branches  off  into  severad 
other  passages,  whence  the  traveller  perceives  that 
these  excavations  consisted  of  three  stories.    Throug^h  j 

two  of  these  he  may  still  walk,  but  the  lowest  is  filled 
up  almost  entirely  with  the  earth  which  has  fallen  in  by 
the  shocks  of  earthquakes,  llie  sides  of  these  passages, 
through  their  whole  length,  are  pierced  with  an  infi- 
nite number  of  recesses  or  niches,  large  enough  to 
receive  a  human  body  horizontally,  but  not  a  coffia 
or  sarcophagous  ;  they  are  of  various  sizes,  and  seem  to 
have  been  calculated  for  the  individual  tenant;  many  are 
evidently  intended  for  mere  infants.  When  the  body 
was  deposited  in  these  niches,  they  were  closed  up 
with  a  long  flat  stone  slab,  or  with  tiles  closely 
cemented  together.  Many  of  these  tombs  are  painted, 
some  of  them  with  Christian  devices,  which  are  per- 
haps of  the  eleventh  century ;  others  with  designs 
perfectly  resembling  some  of  the  Pagan  ornaraentSj 
such  as  peacocks  and  other  animals,  and  flowers. 
All  the  niches  have  been  opened,  and  the  remains 
which  had  been  deposited  therein  have  been  removed  j 
those  charnel  chambers,  which  are  now  seen  filled 
with  human  bones,  were  made  on  occasion  of  the  two 
last  plagues  at  Naples,  when  the  dead  were  brought 
hither.  (Wilson's  Journal  of  two  successive  Tours  on  the 
Continent,  vol.  iii.  p.  20—24.) 

4.  Numerous  remains  of  ancient  Catacombs  are  Cataca 
found  in  the  island  of  Sicily,  as  at  Catania  and  °^  ^^ 
Girgenti ;  but  those  of  Syracuse,  in  regularity,  form, 
extent,  and  plan,  far  exceed  the  Catacombs  of  Naples 
and  Rome.  They  owe  their  preservation  to  their 
subterraneous  situation ;  and  from  their  extent,  and 
the  regularity  and  order  with  which  they  are  dis^ 
posed,  we  are  enabled  to  form  a  more  accurate  idea 
of  the  wealth  and  magniflcence  of  ancient  Syracuse^ 
than  from  any  other  monument  now  existing.  These 
Catacombs  are  entered  from  the  old  church  of  San 
Giovanni,  now  a  subterranean  crypt,  over  which  a 
modern  chapel  has  been  erected :  they  consist  of  nn* 
merous  streets,  which  are  hewn  with  great  care  and 
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^^^^    regularity.    The  principal  street  or  avenue  is  about 
^^  len  feet  high,  and  runs^oa  great  distance  in  a  straight 
direction^   being  full  as  broad  as  the  generality  of 
streets  in  Sicilian  towns ;  but  its  whole  length  cannot 
he  determined,  as  the  sinking  of  the  ground  has  filled 
it  up  in  one  part.     As  the  traveller  advances^  he  ob- 
serves deep  contiguous  recesses  on  each  side^  cut  in 
the  rock,  with  arched  roofs  containing  many  recesses 
for  the  dead;    some  of  them  appear  to  have  been 
prif«te  property,  from  the  marks  of  gates  and  locks 
by  whkili  they  were  secured.     A  great  number  of 
streets  run  parallel  to  the  principal  one,  which  is  in- 
tersected by  transverse  ones  at  oblique   and  right 
angles ;  whilst  others,  taking  a  circuitous  course,  lead 
to  spacious  squares  and  corridors  formed  by  di£ferent 
converging  avenues  \  in  the  more  conspicuous  situation 
which  these  areas  afford,  there  are  found  many  de- 
tached tombs  of  a  large  size,  which  were  probably 
destined  for  the  heads  of  families.     The  walls  of  the 
recesses  are  covered  with  a  fine  stucco  painted  upon 
a  vermilion  ground  with  various  colours  and  devices^ 
among  which  may  be  perceived  a  number  of  mono- 
grams and  symbolical  devices,  palm-trees,  doves,  pea- 
cocks, and  funeral  ceremonies ;  but  the   smoke  of 
torches  has  greatly  impaired  the  beauty  of  their  de- 
signs.   These  extensive  vaults  are  ventilated  by  the 
external  air,  admitted  through  conical  or  oell  shaped 
apertures  over  the  above-mentioned  squares  and  cor- 
ridors.    In  exploring  this  necropolis  of  the  ancient 
Sjracusans,  the  traveller  is  surprised  to  find  himself 
returned  to  the  same  spot  whence  he  set  out,  but  upon 
a  lower  story.     When  these  sepulchral  chambers  are 
illuminated  with  torches,  the  lurid  glare  of  the  light 
produces  a  curious  and  even  sublime  effect.     ''  It  ap- 
peared like  a  high  and  solemn  festival  in  honour  of 
the  dead  ;  a  vivid  imagination  might  have  pictured  to 
itself  shades  of  ancient  saints  and  martyrs  starting 
from  their  deep  repose,  and  gliding  down  the  long 
arcades,  till  they  were  lost  in  the  distant  gloom.*' 
(Hughes's  Travels  in  Sicily,  SfC,  vol.  i.  p.  75 — ^79  ;  Sir 
R.  C.  Hoare's  Classical  Tour  through  Itcily  and  StcUif, 
p.  409.) 
Cttaicmbi     5.  The  Catacombs  in  the  island  of  Malta  are  remark- 
ed Mxiia.  able  for  their  perfect  preservation .    They  are  excavated 
in  a  white  calcareous  stone,  and  are  very  dry  and 
healthy.    Formerly  they  were  of  great  extent,  but 
several  passages  are  closed  to  prevent  accidents ;  some 
persons  having  sacrificed  their  lives  to  their  curiosity, 
in  exploring  this  gloomy  labyrinth.    There  is  every 
reason  to  suppose  that  these  Catacombs  served   as 
habitations  for  the  living,  during  the  early  ages  of 
Christianity,  when  the  professors  of  the  new  doctrine 
were  compelled  to  seek  a  refuge,  and  perform  their 
religious  rites  in  secret  and  retired  places ;  although, 
like  those  of  Rome  and  Syracuse,  they  were  originally 
designed  as  receptacles  for  the  dead.    The  sepulchral 
niches  are  cut  in  the  rock  on  each  side  of  a  narrow 
passage.     In  one  spot  is  a  spacious  vault,  supported 
by  four  fluted  columns  united  ;  and  within  the  arches, 
small  niches  are  cut,  probably  designed  for  lamps. 
(Sir  R.  C.  Hoare's  Classical  Tour,  p.  499.) 
^osBba      ^'  '^^  Catacombs  of  the  island  of  Gozzo  differ  from 
Inzflu    those  of  Malta,  only  in  their  smaUer  dimensions.    The 
soil  of  Gozzo  IS  soft  and  calcareous,  containing  a  great 
quantity  of  fossil  shells,  intermixed  with  different 
strata  of  clay  and  sand.     (Thury,  De9cription  des  Cttta-^ 
eombet  de  Paris,  part  u  p*  44.) 


§  in.  Catacombs  of  Paris. 


CATA- 

COMBS. 

The  Catacombs  of  the  Capital  of  France  are  probably  '^-^^v^*^ 
the  largest,  as  well  as  the  most  complete  subterranean  S[^' p^T^^ 
sepulchres  in  the  world.  They  reach  beneath  the  f^^^^f 
extensive  plain  of  the  Fauxbourg  of  Saint  Germain,  Paris, 
forming  nearly  the  whole  of  the  southern  half  of  Paris, 
and  also  under  a  small  part  of  the  department  of  the 
Seine>  in  the  northern  division.  These  excavations 
were  originally  quarries,  whence  stone  was  dug  for 
many  centuries,  for  constructing  the  edifices  of  this 
Metropolis;  and  were  at  first  made,  as  chance  or 
perhaps  the  facility  of  working  them  directed.  These 
quarries  being  in  the  course  of  time  exhausted,  and 
the  entrances  to  them  having  either  fallen  in  or  being 
filled  up,  their  existence  .  was  for  a  long  time  totally 
forgotten ;  until,  several  fatal  accidents  happening  in 
the  year  1774,  the  attention  of  the  French  Government 
was  directed  to  them,  and  the  extent  of  the  very 
imminent  danger  which  menaced  Paris  became 
known,  together  with  the  necessity  of  taking  the  most 
prompt  and  effectual  measures  for  averting  it.  Orders 
were  issued  for  the  general  inspection  of  the  excava- 
tions, of  which  plans  were  also  taken,  towards  the 
close  of  1776  ;  the  vague  reports  that  had  been  in 
circulation,  were  now  converted  into  certsdnty ;  and  the 
fact  was  proved,  that  the  churches,  palaces,  and  most 
of  the  public  roads  in  the  southern  part  of  the  city,  were 
on  the  point  of  being  precipitated  into  frightful  gulfs. 
A  report  having  been  transmitted  to  the  Council  of 
State,  relative  to  the  actual  condition  of  these  excava- 
tions, a  special  Board  of  Commissioners  of  inspectioa 
was  appointed,  which  has  continued  to  subsist  to  the 
present  time.  This  Board  having  taken  cognizance 
not  only  of  the  ancient  exhausted  quarries,  but  like- 
wise of  all  the  other  quarries  of  lime-stone,  sand,  gyp- 
sum, and  other  subterraneous  works  in  the  environs 
of  Paris,  by  a  series  of  long  continued  labours  has 
so  admirably  disposed  the  solid  works  in  these  ex- 
cavations, that  each  subterranean  street  corresponds 
with  the  street  above,  the  numbers  of  the  houses 
under  ground  also  correspond  with  those  upon  the 
aurfiace  of  the  earth ;  so  that,  if  the  ground  should  sink 
in  any  part  of  Paris,  a  suitable  remedy  may  speedily 
be  applied. 

The  first  idea  of  converting  these  ancient  quarries 
into  Catacombs  was  suggested  to  the  French  Govern- 
ment byM.  Lfcnoir,  Lieutenant-General  of  the  Police, 
in  consequence  of  a  memorial  addressed  to  him  in  the 
year  1780,  on  the  injurious  effects  produced  on  the 
health  of  the  inhabitants  residing  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  great  cemeteries  of  Paris,  especially  by 
the  very  spacious  one  attached  to  the  church  of  the 
Innocents,  which  for  more  than  seven  centuries  had 
served  as  a  receptacle  for  the  dead^  from  upwards  of       .   , 
twenty  crowded  parishes.     In  November  1765,  the 
Council  of  State  issued  an  ordonnance,  directing  that 
the  cemetery  of  the  Innocents  should  be  converted 
into  a  public  square,  proper  for  the  establishment  of 
a  market ;  and  that  the  bones  of  the  deceased  should 
be  deposited  in  a  suitable  spot.    The  ancient  quarries, 
situated  beneath  the  plain  of  Mount  Souris,  being 
prepared  and  consecrated  for  this  purpose,  the  exhu- 
mation of  the  cemetery  was  commenced  and   com- 
pleted between  the  months  of  April  17^6  and  January 
1788.    The  success  which  attended  this  measure,  the 
great  extent  of  the  Catacombs,  and  the  certainty  of 
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Th^rpre* 
sent  stAte. 


CATA-  there  being  sufficient  room  to  receive  the  contents  of 
COMBS,  all  the  vaults  and  cemeteries  in  Paris,  determined  the 
French  revolutionary  Government  to  direct  the  removal 
of  all  the  bones  taken  from  those  of  the  suppressed 
churches.  These  were  afterwards  piled^  together  with 
those  of  the  victims  of  the  French  Revolution^  into 
separate  heaps,  with  brier  inscriptions  indicating  the 
place  whence  they  were  removed.  The  Catacombs^ 
however^  having  fallen  into  a  state  of  confusion,  and 
in  some  places  of  ruin,  during  the  successive  revolu'* 
tioas  which  distracted  France,  the  attention  of  the 
Prefect  of  the  department  of  the  Seine  was  directed  to 
them.  Proper  measures  were  taken  for  rendering 
them  secure  as  well  as  more  healthy ;  and  between 
the  years  1810  ^and  1819,  various  improvements  and 
embellishments  were  made,  which  render  these  sub- 
terraneous mansions  of  the  dead  more  awfully  impres- 
sive to  the  visitor. 

The  Catacombs  of  Paris  are  placed  under  the  imme^ 
diate  inspection  of  a  Board  of  Scientific  Commissioners, 
who  have  the  guides  and  other  inferior  officers  under 
their  immediate  eontroul.  Three  staircases  form  the 
channels  of  communication  between  them  and  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth ;  the  first  of  these  is  situated  in  the 
court  of  the  western  pavilion  of  the  Barri^re  d*Enfer,  or 
of  Orleans ;  tiie  second  at  the  tomb  of  Isoire,  (or  Isouard, 
a  celebrated  robber,  who  formerly  committed  depreda- 
tions in  the  environs  of  Paris,)  and  the  third  in  the  plain 
of  Mount  Souria,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  subtcD- 
raneous  aqueduct  of  Arcueil.  The  enclosure  of  the 
Catacombs  is  further  secured  by  three  gates.  The 
staircase  of  the  Barri^re  d'  Enfer,  is  that  by  which 
visitors  usually  descend,  having  been  previously  sup- 
plied  with  wax  candles  and  tinder  boxes  by  the  guides. 
On  descending  this  winding  staircase,  consisting  of 
ninety  steps,  to  a  depth  of  nearly  seventy  feet,  the 
visitors  proceed  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  along 
a  winding  gallery  or  passage,  of  various  width  and 
height,  but  considerably  larger  than  those  in  the 
Catacombs  at  Rome  ;  guided  by  a  black  line  traced 
along  the  roof,  which  serves  as  a  cine  through  this 
labyrinth.  Its  roof  is  supported,  partly  by  the  rock 
itself,  in  which  quarries  were  formerly  worked,  and 
partly  also  by  massive  stone  pUiars.  At  different 
distances  to  the  right  and  left,  vast  excavations  are 
discernible  ;  these  would  communicate  with  innumer- 
able others,  which  extend  far  beneath  the  plain  of 
Mount  Rouge  and  the  Fauxbourg  of  St.  Jacques,  had  it 
not  been  found  necessary  to  intercept  these  communi- 
eations  in  order  to  prevent  the  illicit  traffic  of  smugglers. 
Having  traversed  these  and  other  galleries  to  a  con- 
siderable distance,  the  visitors  at  length  arrive  at  the 
octagonal  vestibule  of  the  Catacombs }  its  princifial 
gate  is  of  a  black  colour,  and  it  is  ornamented  with  two 
columns  of  the  Tuscan  order,  on  which  is  inscribed 
the  following  sentence,  which  was  originally  composed 
for  the  cemetery  of  St.  Sulpice. 

Has  ultra  metas  reptiescunt  beaiam  spent  exptetantes. 

And  ou  the  lintel  of  this  gate,  the  following  verse 
of  Delille  is  cut  in  the  roek : 

Arrite  t  Cest  id  V Empire  de  la  Mart. 

Oa  entering  the  Catacombs,  the  mind  is  awfully 
impressed  by  the  long  galleries  and  numerous  apart- 
ments, which  are  all  ornamented  with  bones  symme- 
trically disposed.    Here  are  deposited  the  remains  of 


not  fewer  than  two  millions  of  persons,  the  aggregate  CATa^ 
of  at  least  ten  generations  ^  and  thia  subterraneous  ^^^ 
population  is  computed  to  be  three  times  as  numeioua  ^**^v^ 
as  that  which  is  still  moving  on  the  surfiice  of  these 
subterraneous  mansions.  In  some  of  the  apartments 
are  altars,  similar  to  those  occurring  in  the  modern 
French  churches ;  others  are  made  in  imitation  of  the 
antique,  and  in  some  instances  are  composed  of  bonea 
cemented  with  plaster.  In  every  direction  inscriptions 
are  to  be  seen,  written  in  bla!ek  letters  on  a  white 
ground  3  such  of  them  as  were  put  up  during  the  reign 
of  terror,  convey  the  gloomy  principles  of  fi^talism  and 
annihilation,  which  the  then  ruling  tyrants  decreed 
to  be  the  national  doctrine  of  France  ;  while  others 
enforce  all  the  bright  hopes  of  a  resurrection,  and  of 
that  immortality  which  it  is  the  peculiar  glory  of  th« 
Christian  revelation  to  have  "  brou^t  to  light/'  The 
following  are  the  principal  objects  of  attention  in  the 
Catacombs : 

1.  The  MiMeralogioal  Cabinet  contains  a  complete  DegcripJ 
series  of  specimens  of  all  the  strata  of  earth  and  stone,  tion  of 
which  constitute  the  soil  of  the  Catacombs.    Each^^"^ 
specimen  is  placed  on  a  separate  ledge,  indicating  the  ^^^' 
respective  thickness  of  the  stratum  whem:e  it  was 
t^en ;  and  the  whole  together  forms  the  thickness  of 
the  mass  of  soil.  These  specimens  are  disposed  accord- 
ing to  the  natural  superposition  of  the  different  for- 
mations, beginning  with  the  lowest  strata,  or  those 
which  were  first  deposited.  The  various  kinds  of  fossil 
shells  belonging  to  particular  strata,  are  arranged  on 
shelves  around  this  cabinet,  together  with  specimens 
of  fossil  wood,  and  other  mineral  substances. 

3.  The  Pathological  CoUection  comprises  an  assem- 
blage of  diseased  bones,  divided  into  orders  and  classes ; 
there  are  several  specimens  of  each  disease,  exhibiting 
it  in  its  different  stages ;  and  a  particular  table  is  ap- 
propriated to  the  display  of  such  skulls  as  are  most 
remarkable  for  their  conformation,  dimensions,  pro- 
tuberances, &c. 

3.  The  Crypt  of  Sttint  Lawrence  is  an  ancient  and  very 
spacious  excavation,  the  great  depth  of  which  recom- 
mended it  as  a  repository  for  the  bodies  removed  from 
th^  cemetery  of  St.  Lawrence,  on  its  suppression  in 
1804.  All  the  dry  bones  there  disinterred,  have  been 
collected  and  arranged  in  a  separate  crypt.  At  its 
extremity  is  a  pedestal  constructed  of  bones,  the  mould- 
ings of  which  are  formed  of  tibise  or  leg-bones  s>£  the 
largest  size,  and  the  dado  or  square  trunk  of  the  pe- 
destal is  surmounted  with  a  skull. 

4.  The  Altar  of  the  Obelisks,  The  northern  part  of 
the  Catacombs  having  sunk  down  in  several  places, 
there  was  reason  to  apprehend  a  general  falling  in  of 
the  superincumbent  earth.  To  prevent  this  disaster, 
pillars,  walls,  and  counter- walls  were  erected  in  1810, 
wherever  there  was  any  iq>pearance  of  danger.  The 
high  altar  and  obelisks  which  decorate  this  crypt  are 
therefore  nothing  but  works  of  consolidation,  con- 
oealed  uAder  the  ornamental  form  of  these  monuments^ 
which  are  copied  from  ancient  altars  and  obelisks. 

5.  The  Scareophagus  of  the  Lachrymaiory  is  also  one 
of  the  massive  works  of  consolidattoo,  to  which  a 
sepulchral  form  has  been  given  :  it  is  likewise  known 
under  the  appellation  of  the  Tom^  <^  Gilbert,  from 
some  verses  of  that  poet,  whkh  are  inscribed  on  a 
rock  behind  this  sarci^»hagus. 

6.  Tlie  Pedestal  of  the  Sepulchral  Lamp.  The  neces- 
sity of  obtaining  a  freer  circulation  of  air  in  the  Cata* 
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OTA-  eoBibSi  induced  tke  workmen  employed  in  them  to 
OUUB&  pii^ce  a  lar|^  enrthen  Teesel  full  of  fire  on  a  block  of 
W^  ftooe ;  and  tbe  appearance  of  this  suggested  the  idea 
of  substitoting  a  sepukhral  lamp  in  its  place.  It  is  in 
tbe  form  of  an  antique  cup^  and  was  the  first  monti- 
nont  erected  in  tbe  Catacombs.  Opposite  to  it  is  the 
PiUar  tf  the  Memento,  a  large  and  massive  cruciform 
ct^umn,  or  triangular  cross,  which  has  received  its 
name  from  the  foUowing  striking  sentences,  (extracted 
from  the  n^ass  of  the  Romish  church  for  Ash«  Wed- 
nesday,) which  are  engraved  on  its  fironts. 

Mbmxkto,  homo,  quia  PULVia  es, 

£t  IX  FULVBBEX  RETSBTBB18. 

And  behind  this  column  is  the  PiUar  of  tfie  Imiaiion» 
ao  called  because  the  four  inscriptions,  which  ornament. 
it,  have  beea  taken  from  the  celebrated  work  of 
Thomas  k  Kempis,  De  ImitatUme  Jesu  ChrisU^ 

7.  The  EntfUain  of  the  Samaritan  Woman,  This  ap* 
peUation  has  been  given  to  a  spring,  which  was  dis- 
covered in  the  soil  of  the.  Catacombs  by  the  workmen, 
who  established  a  reservoir  here,  to  collect  the  water 
&r  their  use.  As  the  water  gashed  out  of  this  basin 
lotothe  works, it  became  necessary  to  take  its  level; 
and  advantage  was  taken  of  the  difference  of  levels  to 
construct  over  this  spring  a  staircase,  a  basin,  and  a 
sabterraneous  aqueduct :  and,  the  roof  being  intersec- 
ted by  fissures  in  dififerent  directions,  the  workmen 
were  obliged, to  erect  pillars  and  other. props,  the 
moDumental  forma  of  which  have  greatly  contributed 
Id  the  »nbellishment  of  this  fountain.  It  was  origi- 
nsUy  termed  the  Spring  of  Lethe  or  of  Oblioion,  from 
aome  verses  that  were  inscribed  from  Virgil,  (Mneid,, 
vi  713 — 715,)  but  these  have  been  removed,  and  tbe 
sublime  address  of  Jesus  Christ  to  the  Samaritaa 
woman  at  Jacob's  well,  {John,  iv.  IS,  14,)  has .  been 
substituted  for  it,  whence  its  present  name  is  derived. 

8.  The  Tombs  nf  the  Revolution.  This  appeUatiim  haa 
been  giwen  to  the  spacious  crypt,  which  contains  the 
tombs  o^  those  who  were  the  victims  of  the  Prench 
Revolution,  in  the  conflicts  which  took  place  in  Paris 
on  the  52^thand  29th  of  August  17B8,  the  28th  of  April 
1789,  and  the  10th  of  August  1792.  The  place  of 
interment  and  the  period  when  the  remains  of  these 
imhappy  persons  were  committed  to  the  Catacombs, 
are  marked  by  suitable  inscriptions. 

9.  7%e  Tomb  of  the  Fktinis  of  the  Massacret  on  the  2d 
oad  3rd  itf  September  1792.  The  transactions  of  those 
tremendoQS  days  it  is  the  province  of  history  to  record  : 
It  will  be  sufficient  here. to  state  that,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  then  inspector  of  quarries,  (M.  Guillaumot,) 
the  remainaof  these  victims  of  revolutionary  fiiry  were 
iatcrred  in  the  Catacombs  with  as  much  decency  as 
circumstances  would  permit.  Their  bones  are  concealed 
from  view  behind  a  wall  painted  black,  with  an  appro- 
priate inscription, 

10.  The  Staircase  of  the  Lower  Catacombs.  The  Lower 
CataeosDbs  having  been  formed  one  story  below  the 
ancient  quarries,  a  communication  was  established 
between  them  and  the  Upper  Catacombs,  by  means  of 
tt  open  tight  of  steps  formed  in  the  strata  of  stone^ 


which  separated  the  two  quarries.  But  the  infiUratk)n    J^^ 
of  water  from  an  adjoining  spring,  rendering  the  pas-  v_J^   I**^ 
sage  both  steep,  slippery  and  dangerous,  a  commodious  ^'^y""'^ 
staircase  has  been  constructed  on  the  same  spot,  to 
&cilitate  descent  to  and  ascent  from  the  Lower  Cata- 
combs; and  beneath  this  staircase  an  aqueduct  has 
been  made,  to  draw  off  the  water  from  the  spring. 

11.  The  Pillar  of  the  Clementine  Nights,  a  very  mas- 
sive column  beneath  the  tomb  of  Isoire,  was  con* 
structed  to  support  the  roof  or  top  of  the  quarry,  which 
numerous  cracks  and  fissurea  had  rendered  insecure. 
It  derives  its  name  from  four  beautiful  stanzas  extracted 
from  the  Notti  Clementine  or  Clementine  Nights,  (a  poem* 
composed  on  occasion  of  the  death  of  Pope  Clement 
XIV.)  which  are  inscribed  on  it. 

The  staircase  which  leads  out  of  the  Catacombs,  is  Ventilation 
between  two  and  three  hundred  toises  from  the  barrier,  of  tbo 
on  the  east  of  the  road  to  Orleans,  which  is  crossed  Cnucombi- 
under  ground.  A  black  line,  traced  along  the  low  roof,  *'P*"*' 
marks  the  path  which  the  visitor  of  these  dreary  re- 
gions has  to  follow.  Among  the  various  objects  which 
claim  the  attention  <^  the  curious,  the  simple  but  ef« 
fective  manner  in  which  the  circulation  of  atnoospherio 
air  is  here  regulated,  is  not  the  least  interesting.  As 
the  wells,  which  fiirnish  water  to  the  houses  situated 
over  the  excavations,  descend  to  a  considerable  depth 
below  the  quarries,  in  which  they  form  so  many  de- 
tached towers,  holes  have  been  pierced  through  the 
solid  masonry  of  these  wells,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
open  a  communication  between  their  interior  and  the 
quarries.  In  this  aperture  a  glass  tube  is  placed,  and 
strongly  luted  all  round  with  clay^  the  opposite  extre* 
mity  is  closed  with  cork.  When^  in  his  progress  through 
these  caverns,  the  keeper  perceives  the  air  to  be  stag- 
nant, dense,  or  impregnated  with  hydrogen  gas,  and 
that  it  d€»es  not  possess  that  degree  of  purity  and  elas- 
ticity which  is  necessary  for  the  respiration  of  the 
workmen  and  the  burning  of  the  lights,  he  opens  ia 
succession  one,  two,  three,  and  even  all  these  tubes  : 
an  immediate  circulation  of  fresh  air  takes  place,  which 
is  more  or  less  active  according  to  the  number  of 
places  opened,  and  diffuses  freshness  and  salubrity 
through  the  subterraneous  works.  To  such  a  degree 
of  exactness,  indeed,  is  the  regulation  of  the  air 
brought  in  the  Catacombs,  that  each  of  the  principal 
guides  is,  from  a  series  of  observations,  acquainted 
with  the  most  proper  hours  for  opening  or  closing  the 
tubes,  and  with  the  course  he  must  pursue ;  and  ac- 
cording to  the  height  of  the  sun,  or  the  quarter  whence 
the  wind  blows,  as  well  as  its  force,  he  knows  that  he 
must  open  the  tube  of  any  particular  well,  the  mouth 
of  which  is  in  a  garden,  a  court,  a  shed,  or  even  in  a 
place  that  is  sheltered  and  enclosed  on  every  side. 
(Thury,  J[>eKrtptio»  des  Catacombes  de  Paris,  Svo.Faris^ 
1815.) 

Such  are  the  Catacombs  of  the  Metropolis  of  France; 
— an  establishment,  not  merely  convenient,  but  abso- 
lutely necessary  in  so  populous  a  city  ;  where*  however 
capacious  its  cemeteries  may  be,  the  graves  are  liable 
to  be  re-opened  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  years,  and  long 
before  the  bones  of  the  deceased  can  possibly  be  re- 
duced to  their  primitive  dust. 
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CATA-        CATADUPE,  n.  Fr.  catadupe ;  from  Kara  and  Soinro9, 
DUPE.    sonitM  rei  aUistr.  Lennep.     Aovjto?  is  used  by  Homer 
CATA-    ^  express  The  Crash  of  falling  trees.    Applied  to 
LOGUR    certain 

*  Falls  of  the  Nile  ;  and  also  to  those  who  live  near 
them. 

Here  and  there,  and  ever  and  anon  bitting  upon  islands,  and 
Stirred  as  it  were  with  so  mnnr  provocations ;  and  at  last  inclosed 
and  shut  within  mountaiacs,  and  in  no  place  carrieth  he  [the  Nile] 
a  rougher  and  swifter  streame,  whiles  the  water  that  he  bcareth, 
hastencth  to  a  place  of  the  v^^thyopians,  called  Caiadupi,  where  in 
the  last  fall  amongst  the  rockes  that  stand  in  his  way,  he  is  sup- 
posed not  to  runne,  but  to  rush  downc  with  a  mightie  noise. 

huilaHd.     PiiHie,  vol.  i.  fol.  97. 

Mem.  Our  cars  are  so  well  acquainted  with  t!ie  sound,  that 
we  never  mark  it.  As  I  renaeoiber,  the  Egyptian  Catadupes  never 
heard  the  fall  of  Nilus,  because  the  noise  was  so  familiar  to  theni. 

Brewer,    Lingua^  act  iii.  so.  7. 

CATALECTIC,  «ca7aX»/7«,  I  stop.  A  verse  in  which 
the  lost  foot  wants  the  last  svUable. 

CATALEPSY,  KaraXafApavw,  I  seize.  A  disease  of 
rare  occurrence  in  which  the  patient  suddenly  loses 
all  sense  and  motion,  remaining  during  the  continuance 
of  the  paroxysm  in  the  same  posture  in  which  he  hap- 
pened to  be  at  the  moment  of  attack.  The  disease  has 
been  often  counterfeited,  but  John  Hunter  has  pointed 
out  a  ready  way  of  detecting'  the  imposture.  A  patient 
in  one  of  the  hospitals  at  which  he  read  Clinical  lec- 
tures, feigned  to  be  thus  aflSicted.  His  hand  at  the 
instant  of  seizure  happened  to  be  a  little  extended  and 
elevated,  and  the  lecturer  noticed  to  his  pupils  that  it 
teas  supported  merely  in  consequence  of  the  muscles 
persevering  in  that  action  to  which  volition  had  excited 
them  prior  to  the  attack.  Under  pretence  of  deter- 
mining what  increased  load  the  hand  cduld  bear,  he 
slipped  a  noosed  cord  round  the  wrist,  with  a  small 
weight  attached  to  it.  After  a  short  time  he  d^ter* 
6usly  snipped  the  cord  with  his  scissars  ;  the  weight 
fell  off  and  the  hand  ^  was  suddenly  raised  by  the  in- 
creased effort  which  volition  had  excited  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  additional  weight.  It  was  thus  clear  that 
the  pretended  sufferer  possessed  both  consciousness 
and  volition. 

The  treatment  of  Catalepsy  in  general  is  similar  to 
that  of  Apoplexy.  In  itself  it  is  never  fatal,  but  it 
sometimes  ends  in  other  disorders  which  prove  so. 

CATALOGUE,  n.  icara\o^o9  ;  Lnt.  catalogus;  Fr. 
catalogue;  It.  and  Sp.  caialogo,  fi-om  xara  and  Xef^^ar,  to 
gather,  to  collect. 

To  collect,  sc.  the  names  or  descriptions,  or  both. 

To  enumerate,  to  record  them. 

And  because  the  name,  office  and  digpaitie  of  the  masters  ge- 
neral, or  great  masters  of  Prussia  could  otheiwise  have  been 
vtterly  darke  and  ynknown  to  the  greater  part  of  readers,  I  haue 
set  downe  immediately  before  the  first  Pnissian  ambassage,  pa- 
gixuk  144,  a  brief  and  orderly  catahgue  of  them  all. 

tiaUuyU     Voyage,  Sfc.    To  the  Reader. 

Beta  the  dream  and  Synod  cites, 
And  catalaguet  the  navall  knightSL 

Chapman,    Homer**  lUad,    Argument  to  book  11. 

Saint  Maud  here  not  the  least,  though  she  be  set  the  last, 
And  scarcely  over-match'd  by  any  that  is  past,  • 
Whom  likewise  for  a  saint  those  reverend  ages  chose 
WiUi  whom  we  at  this  time  our  catalogue  wUl  close. 

Drayton,    Poly-olbion,  song  xxiv. 

Every  man  is  ready  to  give  in  a  long  catalogue  of  those  virtues 
and  good  qualities  he  expects  to  find  in  the  person  of  a  friend, 
but  very  few  of  us  are  careful  to  cnltirate  them  in  ourseWes. 

Spectator,  No.  385. 


CATALONIA,  (the  ancient  Tarrac^nefuk,)  a  Pro->  CATA^ 
vince  in  the  north-east  of  Spam,  lies  on  the  southern  ^^^ 
borders  of  the  Pyrenees,  which  separate  it  from  France.  -.^^"^ 
It  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Mediterranean,  on  ^|^^" 
tlie  south  by  the  Province  of  Valencia,  andDn  the  west  darics."' 
by  the  Kingdom  of  Arragon.     The  shape  of  this  Pro^*  I 

vince  is  triangular,  and  it  stretches  along  the  Mediter* 
ranean  nearly  900  miles.   The  side  which  borders  on 
Arragon  is  about  140,  and  that  which  joins  France  120  ^^^ 
miles  5  the  area  is  computed  at  12^110  square  miles^  PopoUtio 
and  the  population  at  858,818. 

Catalonia  was  one  of  the  first  Provinces  of  Spain 
subdued  by  Rome.  It  was  taken  from  the  Romans  by 
the  Goths  about  the  year  712,  and  the  Moors  wrested  it 
from  the  French  about  the  commencement  of  the  ninth 
century.  Soon  after  this  time,  this  Province  formed 
a  separate  Kingdom  and  Barcelona  became  its  CapitaL  i 

The  family  which  governed  it  was  originally  French* 
Under  this  it  greatly  increased  in  extent  and  influence, 
bnt  when  a  revolution  took  place  in  the   Spanish  I 

Monarchy,  it  lost  much  of  its  importance.  Catalonia 
for  some  time  was  governed  by  its  own  laws ;  buf> 
Philip  V.  in  1702,  abridged  many  of  its  privileges. 

Catalonia  was   divided  by  the  ancient  Counts  of  Dinsloa* 
Barcelona  into  vigueries    or  jurisdictions,  of  which 
there  are  now  fifteen.  The  surface  is  diversified,  being  General 
characterised  by  mountains,  plains,  and  vallies,  though.  «Qface. 
its  aspect  is  often  rocky.    The  Pyrenees  form  part  of 
its  elevations,  since  their  various  branches  run  far  into 
the  country.  Its  chief  mountains  are  Montserrat,  Mon- 
negre,  San-gran,  and  Monseny.    It   is  watered    by* 
twenty-six  rivers,  ten  of  which  fall  into  the  sea.  •  The 
Ebro  is  the  largest  and  is  extremely  valuable,  since 
its  navigation  is  a  great  source  of  employment  to  the 
mhabitants.    The  soil  of  Catalonia  is  by  no  means  fer-  Soil  and 
tile,  since  it  is  frequently  cqmposed  of  almost  naked  Tegeubli 
rocks.    But  whatever  may  be  the  ungratefulness  of  products 
the  soil,  the  Catalonians  have  succeeded  in  cultivating 
it,  and  its  products  are  now  equal  to  those  raised,  on 
the  richer  lands  of  other  provinOM*    The  olive,  the 
vine,  and  the  cork  are  luxuriant ;  grain  of  all  kinds^ 
hemp  and  flax,  are  generally  groWlK     Irrigation  is 
much  practised  and  regularly  carried  on  by  means  of 
the  numerous  rivers  and  canals  which  intersect  the 
country.     Its  mineral  products  are  various  -,  marble,  i^^^^^ 
topazes,  rubies,,  jaspers,  as  well  as  mines  of  lead,  tin, 
and  salt  being  frequently  met  with.    .Two  of  the 
natural  curiosities  deserve  notice  :    the  mountain  of 
salt  near  Cardona,  which  has  already  been  mentioned 
under  that  word,  and  Montserrat  which  we  shall  now 
describe.     ''  Mont  Serrat,"  says  M.  Laborde,  "   is  j^^^tse 
equally  remarkable  for  its  composition,  form,  arrange- 
ment^ and  position  of  the  rocks  upon  it.     It  is  a  com- 
pound of  calcareous  stone,  sand,  and  pebbles  cemented 
together,  forming  the  kind  of  aggregation  known,  to 
naturalists  by  the  appellation  of  pudding-stone, .    The 
rich  earth  on  part  of  these  rocks,  being  dissolved  by 
the  action  of  the  rain  water,  has  formed  crevices  full 
of  trees  and  aromatic  plants.     This  vegetation  is  the 
more  extraordinary,  as  there  is  no  spring  on  the  nsoun- 
tain  ;    the  streamlets  sometimes  seen  there  appear  to 
me  to  proceed  from  reservoirs  formed  by  rain  in  the 
crevices  of  the  mountains,  and  running  in  the  bed  of 
porous  stones  which  lie  across  the  middle  of  it.    This 
mountain  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary,  as  well  as 
one  of  the  most  pleasant  places  in  the  world." 

Barcelona^  which  has  been  befote  describedj  is  the 
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aTA-    chief  town  in  Catalonia.    Lerida>  anciently  Ikrda,  is 
lOSIA.    difltingutshed  both  in  ancient  and  modern  history.    It 
fiTANiA  ^'^^  *^^  Capital  of  the  country  long  before  the  invasion 
of  the  Romans.  It  is  beautifully  situated,  is  a  Bishop's 
See,  contains  a  University,  a  Palace,  a  Cathedral,  and 
about  18,000  inhabitants.  Tortosa,  which  is  a  Bishop's 
See,  and  contains  1 1,000  inhabitants,  stands  towards 
the  soQthern  confines  of  the  Province  on  the  river 
£bro.     It  has  sustained  many  sieges,  and  though  the 
adjacent  country  is  fertile,  its  trade  is  not  considerable. 
f^rngoDM,  Tarragona  lies  south  of  Barcelona,  and  is  a  Bishop's 
See,  with  7500  persons.     Its  ancient  name,  given  by 
the  Romans,  is  that  subsequently  applied  by  them  to 
the  whole  Province.   Cervera  stands  partly  on  an  emi- 
nence and  partly  on  a  fertile  plain,  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  Province  $  contuns  five  Convents,  a  University, 
^uUdi.  aChurch,  and  about  5000  people.  Ingualada  is  situated 
on  a  plain,  and  being  tolerably  large  hus  some  manu- 
factories of  calicoes  and  cottons,  three  convents,  and 
MkvmcIL  19,000  inhabitants.     Martorell  was  the  Telobis  of  the 
Romans.    It  is  dirty  and  badly  built,  but  stands  near 
Montserrat,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  is  the  bridge 
called  the  Devil's  Bridge^  and  supposed  to  have  been 
built  by  Hannibal* 

Catalonia  has  always  been  celebrated  for  its  manu- 
factures. These  are  at  present  very  flourishing  and 
diversified;  the  inhabitants  are  skilled  in  mailing 
silk  stuffs,  gauzes,  stockings,  cloth,  lipen,  cotton 
and  lace,  soap,  fire-arms,  cutlery,  paper,  and  brandy. 
As  this  Province  has  a  great  extent  of  sea-coast,  a 
number  of  fine  harbours,  and  enterprising  inhabitants, 
its  commerce  is  extensive.  Its  natural  productions 
and  manufactures  form  its  chief  articles  of  export, 
which  are  generally  shipped  to  Holland,  Russia,  and 
various  parts  of  the  New  World.  Though  it  receives 
many  articles  from  different  parts  of  Europe,  yet  the 
exports  far  exceed  its  imports.  The  Province  contains 
a  University,  an  Archbishopric,  a  grand  Priory,  seven 
Bishoprics,  and  about  300  ecclesiastical  establishments.  - 
CATAMARAN,  a  raft  made  of  the  trunks  of  the 
Bulsa,  an  extremely  light  wood,  lashed  together,  and 
used  by  the  Indians  and  Spaniards  in  South  America. 
The  largest  have  nine  trunks  of  seventy  or  eighty  feet 
in  length,  are  from  twenty  to  twenty-four  feet  wide, 
and  will  carry  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  tons.  There 
is  always  an  odd  log,  longer  than  the  rest,  in  the  mid- 
dle and  projecting  aft.  lliey  have  but  one  mast,  in  the 
form  of  sheers,  whose  heels  rest  on  each  side  the  raft, 
on  which  is  hoisted  a  large  square  sail.  These  rafts 
mn  with  foul  winds,  and  are  steered  by  an  invention 
similar  to  the  sliding  keel.  For  this  purpose,  they  have 
planks  about  ten  feet  long  and  fifteen  or  eighteen  inches 
wide ;  these  slide  vertically  between  the  logs  which 
form  the  raft,  and  being  let  down,  or  taken  up,  forward 
and  aft,  according  to  the  direction  desired,  also  keep 
the  vessel  to  or  from  the  wind  as  may  be  necessary. 

Catamaran  is  also  a  term  applied  to  many  kinds  of 
shallow  rafts. 

CATANANCHE,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class 
Syngenesia,  order  Squalls,  natural  order  Gchoracea. 
'Generic  character  :  receptacle  chaffy ;  calyx  imbricate, 
rough,  down  chaffy,  five-leaved,  chaff  awned. 

Three  species,  natives  of  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea. 

CATANIA,  (the  ancient  Catana,)  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  and  splendid  cities  of  Sicily,  situated  in  the 
Val  Demona,  on  the  borders  of  the  Val  di  Noto.    It 
yoh,  XIX. 
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stands  on  the  east  coast  of  the  island,  and  at  the  foot  CATANIA, 
of  Mount  iEtna,  from  its  connection  with  which  it 
derives  much  of  its  interest.  Catania  consists  of  two 
long  and  spacious  streets,  intersected  at  right  angles 
by  several  others,  all  of  which  are  regularly  built,  and 
well  paved  with  lava,  which  at  once  serves  for  the 
foundation  upon  which  the  city  rests,  and  the  mate- 
rials of  which  it  is  constructed.  It  has  been  three 
times  overwhelmed  by  the  lava  of  MXhk,  or  desolated 
by  earthquakes,  but  it  has  always  risen  from  its  ashes 
more  splendidly  than  before.  It  contains  about  thirty 
monasteries  and  convents,  with  a  Cathedral  and  forty- 
eight  Churches.  The  Senate-house  is  considered  as  a 
specimen  of  fine  architecture.  The  tjuiversity  is  also  a 
noble  and  extensive  building,  founded  by  Alphonso  of 
Arragon,  by  whom  it  was  endowed  with  several  very 
important  privileges.  The  Town-hall  is  likewise  a 
good  building ;  and  the  Cathedral,  which  was  founded 
in  1094,  by  Iloger,  Count  of  Normandy,  has  been 
much  admired  for  the  simplicity  and  grandeur  of  the 
design.  The  Benedictine  convent  of  St.  Nicolas  is 
also  a  structure  of  great  size,  and  has  been  wholly 
rebuilt  since  the  earthquake  and  eruption  of  1693, 
which  destroyed  the  greater  part  of  the  town,  with 
not  less  than  18,000  of  its  inhabitants.  An  obelisk  of 
red  granite,  on  the  back  of  an  antique  elephant  of 
touch-stone,  adorns  the  centre  of  the  great  square, 
which  is  principally  formed  by  the  Town-hall,  the 
Cathedral,  and  the  University.  Catania  is  the  See  of 
n  Bishop,  who  derives  a  considerable  revenue  from 
the  sale  of  snow  brought  from  Mount  JS^tna.  The  vici- 
nity of  this  mountain  is  a  source  ofgreatgood,as  well 
as  of  much  evil  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  city.  It  pro- 
duces a  salubrity  of  atmosphere  highly  conducive  to 
health  and  physical  enjoyment,  with  a  temperature 
extremely  favourable  to  the  growth  of  almost  every 
vegetable  product.  Corn,  wine,  and  various  kinds  of 
fruit,  therefore,  abound  in  the  vicinity  of  Catania.  But 
against  these  should  be  weighed  the  constant  exposure 
to  earthquakes  and  eruptions  of  the  mountain.  The  popu- 
lation of  this  city  has  varied  greatly  at  different  periods 
of  its  history.  At  some  eras  it  has  been  stated  at 
40,000,  at  others  it  has  been  raised  to  double  that 
number,  and  since  the  great  earthquake  the  inhabi- 
tants have  increased  from  16,000  to  70,000.  The 
Catanians  have  always  been  distinguished  for  their 
superior  urbanity  and  politeness,  their  hospitality  and 
social  intercourse.  Catania  surpasses  all  the  other 
cities  of  the  island,  except  Syracuse,  in  its  ancient 
celebrity;  and  many  of  its  antiquities  which  have  been 
unearthed  from  their  coating  of  lava  possess  high 
interest. 

The  harbour  of  Catania  is  one  of  the  largest  in 
Sicily,  but  the  trade  is  not  extensive.  The  exports 
are  chiefly  grain,  wine,  and  oil.  The  silk  manufacture 
has  been  brought  to  great  perfection,  and  on  the  coast 
southward  of  the  town  considerable  quantities  of  amber 
are  obtained,  and  numerous  families  are  employed  in 
procuring  it.  Catania  is  about  fifty  miles  south  of 
Messina,  in  latitude  3^  30"  N.  and  longitude  IS""  6^  £. 

CATANZARO,  (the  ancient  CanlaHum,)  a  town  of 
Naples,  and  the  Capital  of  Calabria  Ultra.  It  is  situ- 
ated in  a  narrow  pass  between  the  mountains  and  the 
sea,  and  carries  on  a  good  manufacture  of  silk ;  its  trade, 
is  also  extensive  in  corn  and  oil.  The  prosperity  of 
Catanzaro  received  a  great  check  from  an  earthquake 
in  February  1783,  which  laid  a  great  part  of  it  in 
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CATAN*  ruins;   H  1tea»  iMtweTer^  ^twj  wudb  recorered  from 
ZARO.    the  cottsequmiees  of  this  cat»9trophe>  and  the  popuo 
latioa  B^w  exceeds  lO^OOa  Latitude  about  38^  59'  N. 
loii^tudei6^64'£. 

CATAPAN,  a  name  given  by  the  Byiantine  Greeks 
to  the  Governors  of  Frovtuees,  especially  in  Italy.  In 
Naples  till  a  late  period  it  remaived*  and  perhaps  is  not 
yet  abolished*  as  the  title  c^  the  officer  who  inspected 
the  markets.  Thi  Fresne  has  given  a  catalogue  of  the 
Catapans  of  Apulia  and  Calabria^  from  675  to  1071, 
when  the  Greeks  being  expelled  by  the  Normans,  the 
digaity  became  extinct*  Not.  md  Jtexiad.  Various 
derivations  have  been  assigned  to  the  title  $  one  writer^ 
the  author  of  the  MIe  of  Bishop  Lietbert,  Spkikg. 
Achenan^  ix.  41,  says  it  means  Korra  wtuvraic^dTmpa,  next 
to  the  Rmiperor.  GuUelAus  Apulus  de  Gettii  Norman^ 
morum,  iL  comprises  its  etymology  ia  the  following 
lines* 

Qu9d  ^-•^■p—  Oraei,  iMt  Jozta  dieinuu  onmes. 
^M«gMtf  apud  D^naot  victfitngitur  kujut  hmiwria 
Disposilor  popuU  parol  omne  guod  expedit  itti, 
Et  juzta  ^uod  cuique  dari  decei  omne  minlstrat. 

CATAPHRACT,  Karaifpaicrot,  Karraifiipa^^w,  f«,  from 

4r«T<i  and  ^pdvcetv,  to  block  up,  to  protect,  to  ft^rtify. 
Unique  amds  munitus.  Horsemen,  cotep^ac/,  are  well 
deseribed  in  the  quotation  from  Ammianus. 

Aad  the  ven  «f  armei  {cataphracti  equUta)  here  and  tbere 
emtemini^  on  bard  hoises,  whom  Hie  Peraiana  uae  to  call  Call* 
Uanarii,  haroessed  all  over  wUh  good  cerseleto,  and  bard  about 
with  guards  of  Steele ;  so  asouc  would  have  taken  (hem  for  images 
finely  pullsbed  by  the  hand-worke  of  Praxiteles,  and  not  for  men 
Indeed  :  about  wbeaD  aleo  there  went  thin  plated  hoopes,  made 
fit  and  haadaome  for  the  btodiBg  of  their  bodica,  and  miiBing  all 
over  their  limxnfla ;  ao  that  which  way  aoerer  they  had  need  to 
atirre  and  moore  their  joynts,  the  apparrell  or  habiliment  would 
agree  thereto,  the  Joyoing  thereof  was  so  meet,  and  served  so 
^1^1  every  way.  Holland,    jfmmiamu,  fol.  63. 


Nor  ao  wueh  heraalterihsll  be  apoldB 


Imme^ately 


Was  Samson  as  a  public  servant  brought, 
la  their  state  livery  elad ;  before  fahn  pipe* 
And  timbrels,  on  each  aide  armed  guards, 
Both  horse  and  foot^  before  him  and  behind 
Archers  and  slingers,  tataphracia  and  speares. 

Miiton*    Sanuon  JtgomateM^  L 1619. 

C  ATAPLASM»  n.  Fr.  cataplasm ;  Gr.  car^arXotf/EMiy 
from  Kara  and  wXaa^w,  cAv,  to  form  or  mould.  Applied 
(medically,) 

To  substances  form^  or  moulded  into  one  mass  y 
a  poultice  or  plaster. 

Hee  writeth  moreover  that  if  they  [turnips]  be  toasted  or  baked 
under  the  ashes  and  so  incorporat  with  grease,  they  wiU  make  a 
notable  good  catapUum  far  the  gout  and  joynte-Ach. 

VoOand.    PlfiiAr,  vol.  iL  foL  38. 

I  bought  an  vnctiton.  of  a  "mountebanke 

So  mortall,  1  but  dipt  a  knife  in  it, 

Where  it  dmwea  bloodt  w>  emtupiatm  so  rKe, 

Collected  from  all  simplea  that  baue  vertoe 

Vnder  the  moone,  can  saue  the  thing  ^m  dsathy 

That  irbnt  scrstcht  withall. 

Bhahtpeoft,    Bamki^  IbL  976. 

For  (where  he  was  the  god  of  eloquence, 
And  aubliltie  of  mctliUs}  they  dSipenot 
Hia  spirits,  now  in  piUa,  aad  ecke  in  {loUeiiSi 
Suppontoriea,  eataplatmt  and  lotiona. 

Ben  JontoH.    T%e  Vcffmgt  iUdfu 

CATAHACT,  ii.  Gr.  marnpaicniy  Qpron^tiu,  ac  pr4t* 
cepsinftumine  locus,  Vossrus.)  Ka'9apaa0€iv,£romxaTii9sA 
patr^eiv,  tundere,  collidere,  to  beat  or  dash.  Applied  to 

The  dash  of  a  waterfall  5  to  tbe  watei^&ll  itself. 
Also  applied  to  a  diseaae  of  the  eye,  ^uofi  KaT^parrmvp 
dtturbm,  confounding^  the  sight. 


Of  that  (but  lately  found)  Guianian  Oroooque 
Whose  cataract  a  noise  so  horrible  doth  keep. 
That  it  even  Neptune  frights. 

Dtmpton,     Fmfy^Man,  Ssn^nux. 

They  say  also  that  this  ceremome  would  be  precisely  observed, 
that  in  the  very  place  where  this  plant  [the  polium]  ia  found,  ao 
aoon  aa  It  ia  gathered  U  ahouMbe  banged  presently  about  the  neck 
of  the  partie,  with  a  apecial  care  that  it  touch  not  the  gnrand  fint, 
and  then  it  ia  an  excellaot  remedie  for  the  cataract  in  the  eye. 

Hottand,    PKnie,  vol.  ii.  fbl.  106. 

Now  this  liver  Nilus  runaing  ak>ag  by  the  parta  of  iEthiopia, 
having  also  gone  through  divers  names,  which  many  nations  have 
given  him,  as  be  pasaeth  along  the  earth,  with  a  most  rich  exun* 
datioB,  eoauaeth  at  length  to  the  osf«r«cAt,tbal  ia  to  aay  certain 
ateep  and  broken  loeka,  downe  ishich  as  faaa  fiilMi,  he  aaeioath 
to  nish  rather  than  to  riuk  Jd,    jtmmianmt,  fotflll. 
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A  maid  of  ahaat  eighteen  yean  of  age,  having  by  a  coaple  of 
caSaracta,  Uiat  she  brought,  with  her  into  the  world,  lived  abao* 
lutely  blind  from  the  moment  of  her  birth ;  being  brought  to  the 
free  use  of  her  eyes,  was  so  ravished  at  the  surprising  spectacle  of 
ao  many  various  obJeeCa,  aa  presented  themselves  to  her  unac- 
quainted aight,  dMt  aksoflt  eveiy  thing  she  saw  tranaported  her 
with  such  admiraiion  and  delight,  that  she  waa  in  danger  to  looae 
the  eyes  of  her  mind  by  those  of  her  body,  and  expound  that  mys- 
tical Arabian  proverb,  which  advises,  to  shut  the  window,  that 
the  house  nuy  be  light. 

Boyle,    Natural  PhUooopkf,  part  L  ess.  1. 

It  is  an  old  tradition ,  that  tliosc  that  dwell  near  the  cataracU 
of  Nilna,  are  Btrocken  deaf:  but  we  find  no  aueii  effect,  in  can« 
aooieranor  miBera,  nor  those  that  dwell  upon  bridges. 

BoLon,    Natural  History^  Cent.  iiL  aec.  276. 

But  when  o*er  rugged  cliiCi  and  ways  oiiBv'n 
In  steepy  cataracts  thou'rt  headlong  driv'at 
Thy  rudhiag  waves,  resisted,  fiercer  fly. 
And  battcr'd  froth  rebounding  fills  the  sky ; 
The  hilta  remnrmur  with  the  dashing  sound, 
Thj  billowa  ride  trinaiphant  far  aroand. 
And  rear  their  conqaering  heada  widi  hoary  honoan  caawn'dL 

Nmg&et,    latcan's  Piaraaik^  hoek,  x. 

CATARRH,  n.  mmippat,  from  «»t<1  aad  pw,  I 
flow,  a  deftuxieiu 

Hie  flplrite  of  gluttony,  tryamphynge  amonge  vb  in  his  glo- 
riona  charlotte,  odlyd  wri#are,  drynynge  va  aibre  hym,  as  his 
prisonera,  iola  his  dungeon  of  aorfiet,  where  wa  are  toanoMBted 
with  catarraMs,  feaera,  &c. 

Sir  ThomoM  EhfOU     Cattd  t^HeUh^  book  ii. 

A  lazar-house  it  aaem'd,  within  were  laid 
Numbers  of  all  diseaa'd,  all  maladies. 
Convulsions,  epilepsies,  fierce  catttrrhe. 

JUiUvn,    Paradise  Loit,  book  xL  L  489. 

A  CATAaxH  IS  a  morbid  secretion  from  the  mucoua 
membrane  of  the  nose,  eyes,  throat,  mouth  or  lungs. 
It  is  of  two  kinds,  Catarrhus  afrigore,  a  cold  ia  the 
head;  and  Catarrhus  epidemicus,  the  contagious  Ca- 
tarrh, to  which  the  name  Injtaenza  has  been  giren. 
The  Mumps  have  been  called  Catarrhus  helUnsulanus^ 
the  Croup,  Catarrkut  svfocatimis;  and  the  Strangury^ 
Catarrhus  tfesiea, 

SiJImit  adpectut  dicatur  Bhntma  Catarrhua^ 
Adfameee  Bronchua ;  ad  narea  etto  Coiyza. 

CATASTROPHE^  it.  Fr.  catmtrophe^  €Sr«  Mva- 
arpixfyrj,  from  Kara  and  arpefj>aj,  e«v,  to  turn. 

A  tUBliing  about,  a  revolution  ;'  genecally  applied  to 
the  final  change  of  events  j    the  chaoge 
duces  the  final  event. 


To  sit  wans  Ms  aieaeamea  a  tragefie. 
Fall  of  aad  sights  and  aore  eataeirojdiem  7 
First  comming  to  the  world  with  weeping  epe^ 
Where  all  his  dayea,  like  doloroua  tropheea. 
Are  heap'd  with  spoyles  of  fortune  and  of  ftare» 
And  he  at  hat  hud  forth  en  balefnU  beare. 

Spenser.    Tke  Temte  ^  tke  Mme.    M^mwtem 
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(UTA-  DMrffleoa,b«iB«Btttdwkbp«H«Beeiet 

IBOPHE.  What  tlui  mtA  Adcb'  ttUtutropke  will  be. 

Draytatu    7b  Mr,  Wm.  Browm, 

Ai  A*  Eari^i  ead  I  wm  abroad,  but  wben  I  came  heme,  (likoiigli 
little  wa»  left  fpr  writers  to  glean  alter  Judges,}  yet  I  spent  some 
cnriosity  to  search  wbat  it  might  be  that  could  precipitate  him 
(the  Earl  of  Essex)  into  such  a  prodigioaa  caiastropke, 

Reliq^mm  Wottoniatut,  p.  180. 

At  Abingdon  he  [the  Prince  of  Orange]  was  surprised  with  the 
news  of  the  strange  eatastvopke  of  affairs  now  at  London,  the 
King^s  desertion,  and  the  disorders  which  the  city  and  neighbour- 
hood of  London  were  fislling  into. 

B^met,     Own  Times.  King  James,  Anno,  1680. 

When  a  man  with  a  steady  faith  looks  back  on  the  great  cata- 
strophe of  this  day,  with  wbat  bleeding  emotions  of  hcwt  must  he 
coaleiBplate  the  life  and  suflbrfaigs  of  hb  deliveivr  I 

SpettmHr,  No.  3M. 

Catastbophe  has  beea  peculiarly  applied  by  the 
critics  to  the  turn  which  unravels  a  dramatic  plot. 
Aristotlcj  although  he  does  not  use  the  word  itself^ 
deprecates  those  tragic  Catastrophes  in  which  a  virtuous 
character  is  represented  as  changing  from  prosperity 
to  adversity,  or  on  the  other  hand  a  vicious  character 
from  adversity  to  prosperity.    The  first  raises  disgust 
ratber  than  pity  or  terror  3  and  the  second^  besides  its 
want  of  power  over  these  passions^  the  legitimate  ob- 
jects of  Tragedy^  is  far  from  being  morally  gratifying. 
Nj^ther  should  the  character  so  affected  be  very  bad ; 
for  pity  is  excited  by  misfortunes  suffered  undeservedly ^ 
and  terror  by  some  consciousness  of  resemblance  to 
ourselves.    The  proper  character  is  neither  eminently 
virtuous  nor  deliberately  vicious  5  but  one  involved  in 
misfortune  by  a  seeming  fatality  or  an  obvious  human 
weakness.  Such  is  CEdipus  in  the  drama  of  the  Greeks^ 
Macbeth  in  our  own. 
CATCHj  r.     "1      In  Swed.   kaUa  is  instrumentum 
Catch,  n.         I  piscatorium.  Ihre.  Junius  says,  qffine, 
Ca'tchbRj  n.    >Dutchj  ketsen,  (to  chase.)    And  he 
Ca'tchpoll,     I  add8>  Karex^ip,  (to  detain,  to  obtain, 
Ca'tghword.  j  to  occupy,)  borrows  its  tenses  from 
the  unused  theme  tcaraaxeuf,  whence  every  body  sees 
(nemo  non  videt)  the  English  coleA  has  been  oonCracted. 
To  catch  seems  to  comj^rise  the  force  of  to  stop  and 
to  hold;  it  implies  that  the  thing  caught  is  in  motion, 
and  is  not  merely  stopt  but  held.    To  stop  a  ball  is  not 
to  catch  it ;  though  stopped  it  may  not  be  held.    To 
hold  a  boll  is  not  to  catch  it ;  the  motion  of  it  is  neir 
ther  expressed  nor  implied. 

To  catch,  {sub,  in  a  trap  or  snare,)  is  to  entrap,  to 
ensnare. 

To  catch  hold  is  a  fiimiliar  expression,  and  implies 
that  the  thing  caught  is  to  be  held  from  moving. 

Tp  catch  may  sometimes  be  supplied  by — to  seize,  to 
grasp  -J  and  is  sometimes  used  as  equivalent  to-— merely 
to  overtake.  Also  to  have  or  use  the  sudden  motion 
of  one,  who  catches,  or  tries  to  catch  any  thing. 


Salomon  SiMi,tfMt  tbs  wortaofalbteRir  isainare  to  coo    CKSCSL 
<he»  innocentes.  •  He  .aayth  also,  he  that  speke^  to  hia  frend 
wordes  of  sweteoesse  and  of  plesaimce,  he  tetteth  a  net  beforne 
his  feet  to  caecken  him. 

Chancer,    The  Tuk  efMetlhens,  v.  IL  p.  89. 

But  other  while  whan  so  is, 
That  I  male  cmtehe  alepe  on  honde 
Lyggend  alone,  than  I  ibnde 
Todreme  a  mery  sweuen  er  dale. 

Conf,  Am^  book  ir.  fol.  81. 


With  that  he  stcrte  rp  fro  the  rocte, 
And  shoue  the  borde  into  the  ftore, 
And  cmtght  a  awordeaoone  and  awore 
Thnt  ^i  ahttlde  of  hie  hoodea  die. 

Jd,    lb,  book  T.  foL  116. 

Stiyne  thou  a  good  stryf  of  feith,  cacche  euerlastinge  \jf  imto 
whkfae  tkm  ait  ciend.  mdif.    Tymo.  eh.  vi. 


For  the  wisdom  of  this  world  is  foli  anentis  God ;  for  it  Is 
writim  I  schal  catehe  wise  men  in  her  fel  wisdom. 

14,    1  CoryntiianSf  cb.iti. 

And  whanne  dai  was  come  the  magestratis  senten  cacchepoUis 
and  seiden,  delyuere  thou  the  men.  « 

Id,  The  Dedis  of  AposUis,  ch.  xvi. 

When  the  boy  saw  that  hys  father  was  dead,  and  that  the  each' 
poles  began  to  snatch  at  him,  he  was  sore  dismayed,  and  thought 
that  he  should  dye  to.  And  when  one  of  them  apposed  him, 
asking  him  how  he  beleeued,  he  answered,  master  1  beleiie  eucn 
as  it  please^  yon.  Frith.     Worhes,  fol.  57. 

Cal.    Thon  mak'st  me  merry ;  I  am  full  of  pleasure ; 
Let  vs  be  locond.    Will  yon  troule  the  catch. 

Shahspeare,    Tempest,  fol.  12. 

For  nice  aa  dropsie  patients  drink  and  still  be  drie, 
Whose  mstanch'st  greedie  thirst  no  liquor  can  allay  ; 

And  drlnkc  they  nere  so  much,  yet  thurst  they  by  and  by ; 
So  catchers  and  snatchers  do  toile  both  night  and  day. 
Not  needie,  but  greedie,  still  proUing  for  their  prey. 

Afirrour/or  Magistrates,  fol.  278. 

Could  neyer  man  work  thee  a  worser  shame, 
Then  once  to  minge  thy  father's  odious  name  ? 
Whose  mention  were  alike  to  thee  as  lieve 
As  a  eatchrpolFsfatiaXo  a  bankrupt's  sleete. 

Hail.    S  Hires,  book  iv.  sat.  2. 


And  as  fields  that  have  been  long  time  ckiide 


With  eatching  weather,  when  thmr  Come  lies  on  the  gaTill  heape. 
Are  with  a  constant  north  wind  dried,  with  which  for  comfort 

leape 
Their  hearts  that  sow*d  them. 

Chapman,    Homet^s  Iliad,  book  zn.  fol.  294« 

Down  fell  both  spear  and  shield,  down  they  as  fast. 
And  the  'dire  hiss  renewM  and  the  dire  form 
Catcht  by  contagion,  like  in  punishment. 
As  in  tiitr  erime. 

JAfrm.    Paradise  Lost,  book  &  L  544. 


While  we  peiliaps 


So  mucbe  vyss  [fish]  hii  ssolde  hym  biynge 


)at  ech  man  wondry  saal  of  so  gret  caceheyng. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  365« 

And  ilsniwain  ahid  eaeeken  hit  and  deiiiei  sbidlen  bit  f^^e. 

Piers  PUmkman.    ITisimy  p.  234i 


Ketcbeth  ^ei  nevera 


Of  ^  coon  of  )w  case,  so  ^y  catehe  ailoer. 

Id,    iSk  Pa  75. 

ftBJhiirbe  earn  a  emtcktpnL  aBdctmked  a  two  bnvteggety 


DeSlgnitig  or  exhorting  gloi^ous  Warr, 

Caught  in  a  Aerie  tempest  shall  be  hurled 

Eaeh  on  hia  rock  transfizt,  the  sport  and  prey 

Of  racking  whirlwinds.  Id.  It,  book  ii.  1. 180, 

So  saying  he  caught  him  up,  and  without  wing ' 
Of  Hipp^pif  bore  thfougb  the  air  aubliaie 
Orer  the  wilderness  and  p'er  the  plain. 

Id,    Paradise  Regained,  book  iv.  L  538, 

Be tfateeiJkd to  me  aadlbly, to  tlep  at  least  ont  of  tbe  path  t 
was  in,  for  if  I  staid  there  any  longer,  I  was  in  danger  to  be  taiched 
in  a^gMatnaitha^t  w«a  laei  fasvgitig  oter  tn,  add  ready  to  eatck 
up.  Spectator,  Not  524. 


A  btmsmy  la  0B«  of  Its  stalee  is  celled  an  ani^lia,  which  name 
for  iti  SMMd,  was  cboKa  to  disttnguM  tbe  society  of  btttterily 
catchers  at  Monster. 

Cmnhkfei    fihe  SmUleriad,  book  tL  note  2. 
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CATCH.  It  (proftistoBJIsAhiiBgvyTiee:  iteirtsupaU» 

— ^  That  gives  Bociety  its  kwemity,  strength, 

CATE«  CoBvenieiice,  and  security^  and  use : 

CHISE.  Makes  men  mere  vermin  worthy  to  be  trapp'd 

And  gibbeted,  as  fast  aft  etUckpile  claws 
Can  seize  the  slipp'ry  prey.    Cmuper.    Task^  book  ii. 

Yet  more  demands  the  critic  ear 
Tlian  the  two  catchwordM  in  the  i«ar 
MThich  stand  like  watchmen  in  the  close 
To  keep  the  rerse  from  being  prose. 

Lloyd,     On  RAyme, 

Catch^  in  Music,  signifies  a  round  or  perpetual  vocal 
canon  in  the  umson,  wherein,  by  the  ingenuity  of  the 
composer,  a  totally  different  sense  is  ^ven  to  the 
poetry  when  it  is  sung,  from  that  which  it  has  when  it 
is  read. 

One  example  will  be  sufficient  to  explain  this.  The 
common  jest-book  story  of  the  Irishman,  who  having 
been  told  that  the  house  was  on  fire;  replied  he  was 
but  a  lodger,  must  be  generally  known,  and  has  been 
applied  as  follows  by  Dr.  Calcott  to  the  purposes  of  a 
Catch. 

Ah !  how»  Sophia,  can  you  leave 
Your  lover,  and  of  hope  bereave  ! 
Go  fetch  the  Indian's  borrowed  plume. 
Yet  richer  far  than  that  you  bloom. 
I'm  but  a  lodger  in  your  heart : 
And  more  than  me,  1  fear,  have  part. 

These  verses,  we  conceive,  might  be  read  by  any 
one  without  his  imagining  that  they  were  at  all  con- 
nected with  the  story  just  mentioned ;  yet  the  com- 
mencement of  the  first  line,  by  a  little  management, 
is  easily  reducible  to  "  a  house  a'  fire  5"  the  third,  still 
more  readily,  becomes  "  go  fetch  the  engines;"  and 


the  fifth  is  borrowed  from  the  story  itself.  The  first  CATCI 
singer  is  thus  made  to  cry  out  ''  a  house  a*  fire  !*' 
"  Go  fetch  the  engines,**  exclaims  the  second ;  to 
which  the  third  replies,  '*  Vm  but  a  lodger ' — ^in  the 
very  words  of  the  Irishman,  as  they  are  recorded  by 
his  veracious  historian. 

These  compositions  are  supposed  to  be  of  English 
invention,  and  we  are  not  aware  that  they  have  been 
much  cultivated  by  any  other  people  :  indeed  they  are 
strongly  indicative  of  that  kind  of  humour  which  is 
thought  to  be  one  of  our  national  characteristics,  and 
their  effect  is  entirely  dependent  on  the  humorous 
manner  in  which  they  are  performed.  They  are  called 
'^  Catches,'*  because  the  composer  may  be  said  to 
catch  his  auditors,  by  surprising  them  with  an  unex.- 
pcoted  interpretation  of  the  Poet's  original  meaning. 
To  do  this,  however,  he  must  occasionally  be  guilty  of 
the  sin  of  punning  \  but  there  is  no  help  for  it,  and  we 
often  find,  that  the  Catch  amuses  us,  in  proportion  to 
the  far-fetched  nature  of  the  thought  which  it  exhibits. 

Some  compositions  of  this  species  have,  unhappily, 
been  made  the  vehicles  of  impure  ideas  j  but  they  are 
now  Tery  seldom  heard,  and  without  doubt,  will  soon 
be  utterly  banished  by  good  taste,  and  its  inseparable 
companion,  sound  judgment. 

CATEAU  CAMBRESIS,  a  fortified  town  of  Frenclx 
Flanders,  situated  on  the  river  Selle,  containing  & 
noble  castle,  and  about  4000  inhabitants.  Prior  to  the. 
Revolution  it  belonged  to  the  Archbishopric  of  Cambray, 
and  had  a  rich  Benedictine  abbey.  It  was  frequently- 
taken  hi  the  wars  of  the  Netherlands,  but  is  most  noted 
for  the  treaty  of  peace  concluded  there  between  France 
and  Spain,  in  1559. 
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CA'TECHISE,  r. 

Ca^techxsation, 

Ca'tecbiser,  n. 

Ca'techising,  n. 

Ca^tecsism,  n. 

Ca^tecbist, 

Ca^tecbistical, 

Ca'tecbistically, 

Catbcbe'tical, 

Catecbe^tick,  adj, 

Catecbu^men. 


Kartjx^f^ff  fono,  insonog  from 
Karh  and  ^x*^>  echo,  sonus  re- 
percusstts,  from  ayv,  frango, 
Lennep.      Catechumen,    part. 
,  pass.  learfYXJ^fisvo^^ 
y     To  catechise,  primarily,  is  to 
sound ;  (sc.  into  the  ears  of 
those  whom  we  wish  to  teach ; 
i.e.  to  teach  or  instruct  orally, 
to  give  oral  instruction.)  It  is 
then  appfied  thus, 
1.  To  teach  that,  which  requires  to  be  repeated 
again  and  again,  to  those  who  require  to  be  taught 
again  and  again,  to  the  very  echo  j    to  have  their  in- 
struction sounded  and  resounded  into  their  ears. 

^.  To  teach  the  first  elements  or  rudiments  of  any 

art  or  science,  and  particularly  of  the  Christian  religion. 

.3.  To  catechise,  is,  consequentially,  to  question,  (as 

children  usually  are,  when  taught  the  Catechism  of 

their  religion,)  to  examine. 

That  children  should  be  carefully  cateehiaedp  and  confirmed  by 
the  bishops,  or  in  tlieir  absence  by  snch  as  were  employed  in  the 
visitation  of  churches. 

Spottwood,    Hittonf  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  Anno,  1616. 

In  1550  he  [Jewell]  was  admitted  to  the  reading  of  the  sen- 
tences, and  during  the  reignr  of  King  Edward  6.  became  a  zealous 
promoter  of  reformation  and  a  preacher  and  caiechUer  at  Sun* 
ningwcU  near  to  Arlington  in  Berks. 

W99d,    ^<Ac^  Qimi.  vol.  L  fol.  169. 


In  prohibiting  that  none  shonld  commune  alone,  in  making  the 
people  whole  communers,  or  in  suffering  tbem  to  commune  under 
both  kinds  in  the  cattdUnaion  of  young  chaplains  in  the  rudi- 
ments of  our  faithy  in  having  the  Common  Prayer  in  English,  ia 
setting  forth  the  homilies,  and  many  other  things,  which  I  think, 
very  good  and  godly  ^  i£  they  be  used  as  is  aforesaid. 

Bkmet,    Hecordt.     0glethorp*9  SubmitHon,  Sfc,  of  hit  Faiths 

Festus  Hommlus,  amongst  other  things  complain'd  that  through 
the  negligence  of  the  remonstrants,  it  came  that  cateckmng  waa 
so  much  decayM ;  which  words  of  his,  it  is  thought,  will  be  an 
occasion  of  some  choler,  though  for  tiie  present  they  pass'd  ua- 
oontroU'd.  Hale,    Lftlers,  p.  4» 

This  book  1  is  a  catechism  to  fight. 

And  wiU  be  bought  of  erery  lord  and  knight. 

That  can  but  reiul. 

Ben  JoHson,     Versa  on  Drayton's  Muse 

To  which  [profession  of  faith]  none  (of  years  and  knowledge)^ 
was  erer  admitted^  who  had  not  been  sufficiently  instructed  by  the 
catechist  in  every  part  of  this  foundation,  (which  to  that  end  the- 
catechist  received  from  the  Bishop  with  his  short  exposition  of  it,) 
and  being  so  instructed  made  open  confession  of  it,  and  moreover, 
by  vow  obliged  himself  there,  to  superstructall  Christian  practice 
upon  it.  Hammond.    €f  Fundamentals,  ch.  ii. 

We  will  therefore  suppose  a  man  of  an  ordinAry  stamp;  not  to 
hav^  inculcated  into  him  any  principles  of  religion,  or  explicit 
or  catechistical  doctrine  of  a  God,  but  to  be  of  such  a  temper  only» 
(whether  by  nature  or  education  'tis  all  one,)  as  to  deem  some 
things  fit  and  right  to  be  done,  and  others  unfit  and  unjust. 

H,  Afore.     Appendix  to  Antidote  against  Atheism^  ch.  Lc 

The  quefttion  is,  what  is  the 'signitom,  the  invimble  and  celes- 
tiall  thing,  which  JUiawers  tb^reoato.  In  o«r  catechatieaM  expli«> 
cationa  of  this  mystery,  it  is  woat  to  be  affirmed  to  be  tho 
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CATS-  bloud  of  Christ ;  namely,  thtt  as  water  waaheth  away  the  filth 
CfllSM.  £rom  the  body,  so  the  blond  of  Christ  denseth  us  from  the  gUt 
and  polution  of  sin.  Mede,     Workt,  DUcourte,  xni. 

To  whom  [Dr.  Potter]  among  other  fruits  of  his  studies  he 
eommnnicated  his  practical  catechism,  which  for  his  private  use 
he  had  drawn  ap  out  of  those  materials  which  he  had  made  use  of 
in  the  caiecKctick  institution  of  the  youth  of  his  parish. 

Hammond,  LAfc^  vol.  i.  fol.  5. 

It  was  decreed  that  in  every  parish  there  should  be  two  sermons 
eVfSry  Sunday,  of  which  that  in  the  afternoon  was  to  be  eatecheticaU, 

Hale,    Letten,  p.  4. 

It  is  want  of  eatechhing,  which  has  been  the  true  cause  of  tiiose 
numerous  sects,  schisms,  •  and  wild  opinions,  which  have  so 
disturbed  the  peace  and  bid  fair  to  destroy  the  religion  of  the 
oation.  South,    Sermom,  vol.  v.  ser.  1. 

It  is  true,  that  the  word  kotiix*'^  (torn  whence  our  word 
cateckiam  doth  come,  is  used  in  Scripture  to  signifie  teaching  in 
geaeral :  but  it  hath  since  by  ecclesiastical  writers  been  appro- 
priated to  that  particular  way  of  instruction,  which  hath  been 
long  in  use  in.  the  Christian  churcb,  and  is  commonly  called 
cateehUmg.  IHUotson,     Sermon,  lii. 

He  does  the  same  thing  in  sacraments  as  he  does  in  preaching  : 
in  both  he  declares  the  guilty  person  to  be  out  of  the  way  to 
heaven,  to  be  obnoxious  to  the  Divine  anger,  to  be  a  debtor  of 
repentance;  and  refusing  to  baptise  an  evil  catechumen  or  to 
communicate  an  ill-living  Christian,  does  but  say  the  same* 

Taylor,    Rule  of  Comcience,  book  iii.  ch.  iv. 

Dr.  Worthington  has  made  a  catechism,  which  has  all  its  an- 
swers in  the  precise  words  of  the  Scripture,  a  thing  of  good  exam- 
ple, and  such  a  sound  form  of  words  as  no  Christian  can  except 
against,  as  not  fit  for  his  child  to  learn. 

Loche,  Of  Education,  sec.  159. 

The  principles  of  Christianity,  briefly  and  catechistically  taught 
them,  is  enough  to  save  their  souls. 

South,    Sermons,  vol.  vii.  ser.  5. 

He  laboured  therefore,  particularly,  in  this  province,  and  did 
not  content  himself  barely  to  hear  the  youth  repeat  the  words  of 
our  excellent  catechism,  but  he  expounded  it  to  them  after  a  plain 
and  familiar  manner,  whereby  he  did  not  only  sow  the  good  seeds 
of  the  word  in  young  and  tender  minds,  but  also  enlightened 
those  of  riper  years,  whom  he  encouraged  and  exhorted  to  be 
present  at  his  catechetical  performances,  and  who  were  too  much 
ashamed  of  their  ignorance  to  overcome  it  by  any  other  methods. 

Bishop  Bull,     Life,  p.  49. 


Pierce  my  vmn, 


Take  off  the  crimson  stream  mean'driog  there, 
And  catechise  it  well;  apply  thy  glass, 
Search  it,  and  prove  now  if  it  be  not  blood 
Congenial  with  thine  own :  and,  if  it  be. 
What  edge  of  subtiety  canst  thou  suppose 
Keen  enough,  wise  and  skilful  as  thou  art. 
To  cut  the  link  of  brotherhood,  by  which 
One  common  Maker  bound  me  to  the  kind  ? 

Cowper.    The  Tosh,  book  iii. 

ists^sity      The  practice  of  Catechising  is  not  only  of  great 

J^-    antiquity  in  the  Christian  Church,  but  may  be  traced 

*^      as  far  back   as  the  commencement  of  the  Mosaic 

Dispensation,  being  derived  from  the   command  of 

God  himself.     {Deut,  iv.  9,  vi.  7.)     Hence  the  Jews 

were  especially  careful   to  provide    for  the  proper 

instruction  of  their  children  in  the  principles  of  their 

law  and  religion,  (Josephus,  Ant,  Jud.  I,  iv.  c.  8  5)  and 

at  the  age  of  thirteen,  they  were  publicly  examined  as 

to  the  progress  they  had  made  in  the  doctrines,  which 

it  was  necessary  they  should  understand.    Previously 

to  this  examination,  they  were  under  the  care  of  a 

person,  who  was  publicly  appointed  in  every  village  for 

this  purpose,  and  was  called  the  "  Instructor  of  Babes  3*' 

to  -^hioh  pffice  St.  Paul  appears  to  allude  in  Rom.u.  20, 


When  approved  by  the  Doctors,  they  were  styled     CATB- 
*'  Children  of  the  Precept,"  that  is,  were  obliged  to  keep    CHISM. 
the  whole  law,  and  were  thenceforth  answerable  for  — "-v^"^ 
their  own  sins.    It  is  supposed  that  Jesus  Christ,  on 
account  of  the  early  maturity  of  his  intellect,  volun- 
tarily offered  himself  to  this  examination  at  the  age  of 
twelve  years  ;  when  he  remained  behind  in  the  Temple, 
and  was  found  by  his  reputed  earthly  parents,  exciting 
the  surprise  and  admiration  of  all,  who  witnessed  his 
"  understanding  and  answers.**     {Luke,  ii.  45—47.) 
•   It  is  the  peculiar   glory  of  Christianity,  •  to  have  Catechisms 
extended  religious    instruction  (which,    before,  was  of  the  first 
communicated  to  but  few,  and  scarcely  to  any  in  its  Christians, 
purity,)  through  all  ranks  and  ages  of  men,  and  even  to 
women.    At  first,  indeed,  all  who  professed  to  believe 
in  Jesus  Christ,  and  repented  of  their  past  sins,  were 
immediately  admitted  to  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism ; 
and  were  subsecjuently  taught  the  particular  doctrines 
of  the  Christian  religion ;  but,  afterwards,  none  were 
admitted  to  Baptism  until  they  had  been  instructed  in 
the  principles  of  the  Christian  faith.    Hence  arose  the 
distinction  between  BeUevers  and  Catechumens. 

In  every  church  there  was  a  peculiar  officer  called  a  Office  anct 
Catechist,  whose  duty  it  was  to  instruct  the  Catechu-  duty  of  a 
mens  in  the  fundamentals  of  religion  j  in  some  places  C**^"**^ 
for  two  entire  years  together,  besides  the  more  solemn 
Catechising  of  them  during  the  forty  days  of  Lent, 
preparatory  to  their  being  baptized  at  Easter.  The 
office  of  a  Catechist  was  sometimes  performed  by  the 
Bishop  himself,  especially  on  Palm  Sunday ;  but,  at 
other  times,  the  Presbyters  and  Deacons  were  the 
ordinary  Catechists  5  though  persons  of  inferior  orders, 
were  sometimes  chosen  to  this  office.  The  Catechists, 
merely  as  such,  were  not  allowed  to  instruct  their 
Catechumens  in  the  church,  but  only  in  private  audi- 
tories appointed  for  that  purpose.  That  there  were 
such  Catechetical  schools  in  many  places,  is  evident 
from  the  73d  Novel  of  the  Emperor  Leo,  who  calls 
them  Kartixovfiepa,  and  says,  that  they  were  a  kind  of 
buildings  attached  to  the  church.  The  Catechetical 
school  at  Alexandria,  was  the  most  celebrated  in  the 
ancient  Christian  Church  ;  and  was  supposed  to  have 
been  founded  by  the  Evangelist  Mark.  Many  similar 
schools  were  established  at  Rome,  Antioch,  Csesarea, 
&c.  (Bingham's  Antiq,  of  the  Christ,  Church,  book  iii^ 
ch.  X.) 

The  important  work  of  Catechising  appears  to  have  Declme 
continued  with  unremitting  diligence,  until  the  Church  of  Gate- 
of  Rome  found  it  necessary  to  conceal  the  errors  which  chi*ioff- 
she   had  introduced  into  the  religion   of  Christ,  by 
keeping  the  minds  of  men  in  total  ignorance  of  the 
truth.     For  several  centuries  a  fatal  darkness  pervaded 
the  Church ;  and  even  many  of  the  clergy  were  so 
Ignorant  as  to  be  almost  unable  to  perform  the  public 
offices  of  devotion.    Early  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
however,  the  gloom  dispersed,  and  the  light  of  the 
Reformation  banished  the  tyranny  of  Papal  influence 
from  a  great  part  of  Europe.    No  sooner  was  the 
Reformed  religion  established  in' England,  than  pro- 
vision was  made  for  the  instruction  of  ail  persons,  ^f ^n®*  ** 
especially  children,  in  the   fundamental  doctrines  of  mation.^'* 
religion.    But  amidst  the  many  prejudices  which  then 
prevailed,  it  was  necessary  that  the  first  promoters  of 
the  Reformation  should  observe  the   same  caution, 
which  had  been  evinced  in  all  the   other  religious 
transactions  of  those  times.    Therefore  it  was  thought 
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sufficient  to  begin  with  such  common  things,  as  were 
acknowledged  equally  by  Papists  and  Protestants.  The 
first  Catechism  consisted  simply  of  the  Creed,  the  Ten 
CommandmentSj  and  the  Lord's  Prayer;  and  it  was 
no  easy  matter  to  bring  even  these  into  general  use. 
They  were  received  by  the  people,  in  the  midst  of  the 
profound  ignorance  which  then  reigned,  as  a  species  of 
incantation;  and  it  was  long  before  the  grossnessof 
vulgar  conception  was  sufficiently  enlightened  to 
apprehend  that  the  Creed,  the  Decalogue,  and  the 
Lord*8  Prayer,  were  designed  simply  to  direct  tiieir 
£uth,  practice,  and  devotion. 

So  small  was  the  progress  made  in  Catechetical 
instruction,  firom  the  beginning  of  the  Reformation 
till  ao  late  a  period  as  the  year  1549.  About  that  time, 
a  further  attempt  was  made  (it  is  commonly  supposed) 
by  Archbishop  Cranmer ;  who  ventured  to  add  a  few 
cautious  explanatory  passages,  which  was  all  the  pre- 
judices of  men  would  yet  bear.  The  great  prudence, 
indeed,  of  that  wise  and  good  prelate  appeared  in 
nothing  more  than  in  the  gradual  and  easy  movements 
with  which  he  introduced  every  change. 

'^  A  Shorte  Catechisme  or  Playne  Instruction,  con- 
teynynge  the  Summe  of  Christian  Learninge,  sett  fourth 
by  the  Kings  MaiestiesAuthoritie  for  all  Scholemaisters 
to  teach,'*  was  thewotk  which  closed  the  labours  of 
the  Reformers  in  the  reign  of  King  Edward  VL,  whose 
name  it  commonly  bears.  Hence  it  may  fidrly  be 
understood  to  contain,  as  for  as  it  proceeds,  the  ulthnate 
decision  of  those  venerable  men,  and  to  represent  the 
tense  of  the  Church  of  England  as  then  established. 
Itt  this  manual,  according  to  Archbishop  Wake,  the 
complete  model  of  the  present  Catechism  of  the  Church 
of  England  was  first  laid  3  and  it  was  also  in  some 
measure  a  public  work  -,  for,  although  Dr.  John 
Poyoet,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  Is  generally  understood 
to  have  been  the  ''certayne  Godlye  and  learned  man,*' 
mentioned  m  the  author  in  the  prefixed  injunction,. 
which  recommends  it  "  to  all  scholemaisters  and 
taiKhersof  youthe,"  yet  "the  debatinge  anddiligent  ex-* 
aminaiion  tliereof,  was  committed  to  certain  Byshoppes 
and  other  learned  men  -"  after  which  it  was  publi^ed 
hy  the  King's  authority.  It  was  printed  b<ith  ia 
English  and  ia  Latin  ia  the  same  year  1553.  (Bp» 
Bandoi^h's  Enchirid,  TheoL  vol.  L  prdt  p.  vL  first  edit) 

The  Catechism  of  the  Anglican  Church,  now  in  use, 
is  drawn  1^  after  the  primitive  manner  by  way  of 
question  and  answer.  Thus  Philip  cateddsed  the 
Eunuch,  (Acts,  viiL  37 ;)  and  in  this  manner  the  can- 
didates for  Baptism  were  catechised  ia  the  first  ages  of 
the  Church.  And  as  this  Catechism  is  similar  to  those 
of  the  primitive  Church  in  its  form,  so  it  resembles 
them  in  its  contents,  being  a  brief  yet  full  oqiLanation 
olthe  Baptismal  vow,  and  not  alarge  system  of  divinity 
calculated  to  perplex  and  confound  the  minds  of  young 
beginners.  The  questions  and  answers  relative  to  the 
Sacraments  vrere  sub|Qined  to  it,  at  the  revision  of  the 
likuigy,  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  King  James  I. ; 
before  which  time  it  ended  with  the  answer  to  the 
question  immediately  foUovring  the  Locd'a  Prayer.  As 
now  extant,  it  consists  of  five  parts,  vix.  1.  the  Doc- 
trine of  the  Christiaa  Covenant;  2.  the  Articles  of 
Belief  ^  3.  tlie  Commandments ;  4.  the  Duty  and  Effi* 
cacy  of  Prayer  3  and  5.  the  Nature  and  Bad  of  the 
Holy  Sacraments. 

Fram  the  pvecediiig  eoncise  history  of  the  Catechism 


and  of  the  various  changes  it  underwent,  as  well  as  of    Gate. 
the  care  and  cantfon  employed  in  composing  it,    we    ^-^'1^^ 
shall  not  be  surprised  to  find  it  a  comprehenstTe  and  '**""^V^^ 
judicious  summary  of  the  doctrines  and  piecepu  of!'^""*" 
the  Christian  religion ;  including  every  thing  which  it  ^^^' 
is  important  to  a  Christian  to  know,   believe,   and 
practise,  in  order  to  salvation.    Its  excellency  is  also 
very  discernible  in  this    respect,  viz.  "  That,  as  all 
persons  are  baptized  not  into  any  particular  Church, 
but  into  the  CathoRc  Church  of  Christ  -,  so  here  they  ar^ 
not  taught  the  opinion  of  this  or  any  other  particular 
Church  or  people,  but  what  the  whole  body  of  Chris- 
tians all  the  world  over  agree  in.    If  it  may  anjrwhere 
seem  otherwise,  it  is  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Sacraments ; 
but  even  this  is  here  worded  with  so  much  caution  and 
temper,  as  not  to  contradict    any  other  particular 
Church  }  but  so,  as  that  all  sorts  of  Christians,  where 
they  have  duly  considered  it,  may  subscribe  to  every 
thing  that  is  here  taught  and  delivered.*'   (Wheatley  s 
Illiutration  of  the  Com,  Prayer,  p.  38^.)    As  the  brevity  1 

of  this  admirable  manual  of  Christian  doctrine  and  j 

duty  leaves  much  room  for  setting  forth  the  particulars 
comprehended  under  its  general  heads,  various  eminent 
divines  have  composed  Treatises  upon  it,  adapted  to 
the  times  when  they  respectively  lived,  for  explaining 
and  confirming  it,  and  for  impressing  the  whole  on 
the  consciences  and  affections  of  the  learners.  Among 
these,  the  Expositions  or  Lectures  (^  Archbishops 
Wake  and  Seeker,  of  Bishop  Beveridge,  of  Gilpin, 
Walker,  Adam,  Daubeney,  Gordon,  and  Haverfleld, 
have  their  respective  admirers  3  besides  which  there 
are  several  smaller  manuak  recommended  by  the 
venerable  Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge. 
The  different  denominations  of  Dissenters  from  the 
Church  of  England,  have  also  their  respective  Cate- 
chisms, which  are  too  numerous  to  be  here  specified. 

The  Reformation,  which  was  so  favourable  to  the  Cate< 
diffusion  of  pure  religion  in  Great  Britain,  produced  cfaiting  oi 
similar  beneficial  effects  on  the  Continent.  At  an  early  l^f.^*^' 
period  Luther  wrote  two  Catechisms  :  and  of  the  duty 
which  he  thus  prescribed  to  others,  he  was  himself  a 
bright  example  ;  for  he  assures  us,  that  Catechising  af- 
forded him  more  delight  than  any  otherministerial  duty. 
The  same  care  was  taken  by  C^vin  and  other  eminent 
Reformers  abroad.  Nothing,  indeed,  contributed  more 
to  the  increase  of  the  Protestant  laith,  than  the 
diligent  Catechising  of  the  Reformed  divines.  The 
truth  of  this  statement  is  attested  by  the  Romanists 
themselves;  who,  in  the  introduction  to  the  ".Cate- 
chism for  the  Curates,  composed  by  the  decree  of  the 
Council  of  Trent,  and  published  by  the  command  of 
Pope  Pius  v."  complain  that  '*  there  were  as  many 
Catechisms  carried  about,  as  there  are  provinces  in 
Europe,  yea,  and  almost  as  many  as  there  are  cities.'* 
Sensible,  therefore,  that  Catechising  was  the  most 
efficacious  mode  of  preserving  their  religion,  the 
Romish  divii)es  present  at  that  assembly  composed  a 
Catechism,  which  the  Priests  are  enjoined  to  teach  the 
people.  An  English  translation  of  the  Trent  Cate- 
chism, as  it  ia  commonly  termed,  was  published  at 
London  ia  1687,  **  permisnt  superiomm,**  under  the  pa* 
tronnge  of  James  II. 

Catxcbumbns  were  the  lowest  order  of  Christians, 
whose  instruction  in  the  principles  of  the  Christifcm 
religion  formed  the  firsi  part  of  the  service  of  the 
Church.    Though   but    imperfect   Christians^   being* 
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unbaptized,  they  vrete  acknowledged  to  he  withm  the 
paU:  of  the  Chureh.  Persons  were  aclmitted  into  thifl 
state  by  imposition  of  hands,  prayer,  and  the  i^;n  of 
the  Cross  ;  the  baptised  children  of  believing  parents 
were  admitted  Catechumens  as  soon  as  th^  were 
capable  of  learcing ;  but  it  is  not  certain  at  what  age 
those  of  heathen  converts  were  admissible. 

As  no  limit  was  fixed  for  the  period^  during  which 
persons  were  to  continue  in  the  state  of  Catechamens^ 
the  practice  varied  at  different  times.    During  the 
Apostolic  age,  the  interval  was  shorty  Catechising  and 
Baptism  usually  accompanying  one  another ;  but  in 
succeeding  ages  the  time  varied  in  different  {^aces, 
according  to  circumstances^  and  to  the  diligence  and 
zeal  of  the  Catechumens  themselves,    la  cases   of 
desperate  sickness,  Catechvmens  were  aHowed  clinic 
Baptism  ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  extreme  cases,  a 
considerable  time  was   generally  thought  necessary^ 
not  only  to  make  trial  of  thieir  conversation,  but  also 
fully  to  instruct  them  in  the  principles  of  the  Christian 
religion.     On  this  account,  the  Clergy  usually  began 
their  discourses  with  the  doctrine  of  repentance  and 
remission  of  sins,  the  necessity  of  good  works,  and  the 
nature  and  use  of  Baptism.    Then  followed  an  expla* 
nation  of  the  creed,  to  which  some  added  the  nature 
and  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  an  account  of  the 
canonical  books  of  Scripture.    No  mention,  however 
was  made,  either  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Bacbarist  or 
of  Confirmation;  because  these  were  not  allowed  to 
Catechumens,   until  after  Baptism.    Bat  they  were 
permitted  to  read   some  portions  of  Scripture,  par- 
ticolarly  the  moral  and  historical  books,  on  account  of 
the  moral  precepts  contained  therein.   This  was  at  that 
time  the  chief  use  of  those  books,  which  are  now 
termed  Apoartfphal ;  though  this  was  not  allowed  in  all 
Churches;  for,  in  some.  Catechumens  were  enjoined  to 
read  the  canonical  Scriptures  exclusively. 

There  were  four  classes  or  degrees  of  Catechumens, 
each  rising  above  the  others,  viz.  1.  Those  who  were 
priwtttely  instructed,  without  the  Church;  and  who  were 
for  some  time  kept  at  a  distance,  in  order  to  make  them 
more  eager  and  desirous  of  the  priviWe  of  euterimr 
the  Church-  2.  The  Audientes,  or  Hearers,  who  were  ^ 
dcBommated,  from  their  being  permitted  to  hear  ser- 
mens  and  the  Scriptures  read  in  the  Charcfa,  but  who 
wer&not  aUowed  to  stay  and  participate  in  the  prayers* 
3.  The  Genufiectentes,  or  Kneelers,  to  whom  the  name 
of  Catechumens  is  more  especially  gives  by  ti^  four- 
teenth canon  of  the  Covtncil  of  Nice,  A  great  part  of 
the  Liturgy  particularly  applied  to  this  class  i  it  was 
caUed,  Ka-nyxov/icVwv  E^i),  the  Prayer  of  the  Cate- 
chumens, and  came  immediately  afiker  the  Bishop's 
sermon.  The  Council  of  Neocwsarca  distinguishes  these 
oy  the  name  of  row/cX/vovre?,  because  they  always 
received  imposition  of  hands  ^kneeling  upon    their 

n  5'  rJ^'  T^^  ^^*  ^^^  ^^  °''<^«'''  was  by  the  Greeks 
^ed  Ba7rTit^ofi€POi  and  ^urnXofievoi,  and  by  the  Lathis 
««V«<«ifef  and  Eleeii ;  which  words,  ainone  the  an- 
cients, denoted  the  immediate  candidates  for  Baptism. 
Who  had  delivered  their  names  to  the  Bishop,  signifying 
their  desire  to  be   baptized  at  the  next  approachinl 
festival  of  Easter  or   of  Whitsuntide.     From  ib^ 
pctitjomng  for  this  fovour,  they  were  termed  C^m- 
peUmiet;  and  from  the  Bishop's  iq)probation,  or  dioice. 
they  were  styled  £&c«.    Cyril,  Bishop  of  Jerusalem 
alwayii  terms  this  class  ♦«t»Vo^w«,  orinuminated,  as 


havii^  received  the  illumination  of  Catechetical  instmc- 
tion  J  and  the  author  of  the  Apostolical  Constitutions 
uses  the  word  Bairri^o/ieyot,  not  for  those  who  were 
already  actually  baptized^  but  for  those  who  were 
desirous  of  receiving  that  sacrament. 

The  Competentes  having  delivered  their  names  and 
being  accepted,  both  they  and  their  sponsors  were 
registered  in  the  diptychs  or  church  books.    Pre* 
viously  to  their  reception  of  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism^ 
they  were  repeatedly  examined,  concermng  the  pro- 
ficiency they  had  made  in  Christian  Doctrine ;  they 
were  all  exorcised  for  twenty  days,  during  which  they 
were  obliged  to  frequent  fastings,  prayers,  and  con- 
fession of  their  former  sins,  which  confession  was  some- 
times public  and  sometimes  private,  as  the  wisdom  of 
the  Church  directed.    At  this  time  the  Compctentes 
were  taught  to  repeat  the  Creed,  which  they  were 
€Miged  to  say  before  the  Bishop  at  their  kst  examina- 
tion for  Baptism.  With  the  Creed  they  were  also  taught 
to  make  the  proper  responses  in  Baptism,  particulariy 
the  form  of  renouncing  the  Devil  and  covenanting  with 
Christ.     Some  days  before  Baptism  they  w«nt  veiled, 
or  with  their  faces  covered,  in  order  (it  is  said)  that 
their  minds   might  be  more  at  liberty,  and  that  the 
wandering  of  their  eyes  might  ^ot  distract  their  souL 
Some  other  minor  ceremonies  appear  to  have  obtained 
in  different  Churches,  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  state. 
If  any  Catechumens  lapsed  into  gross  offences,  they 
were  usually  degraded  from  one  class   or  order  to 
another;  or,  if  their  crimes  were  heinous,  they  were 
denied  Baptism  until  the    hour  of  death.    If  they 
died  without  Baptism  by  neglect,  or  by  their  own  fault, 
they  were  disqualified  for  Christian  burid.     Where, 
however,  there    was    no  contempt,  but    only  some 
necessity  prevented  the  Baptism  of  Catechumens,  the 
ancients  treated  them  a  little  more  favourably;  not 
considering  the  mere  want  of  Baptism  under  these 
circumstances,  to  be  of  such  consequence  as  to  exclude 
men  from  Church-communion.     Several  cases  were 
excepted  by  those  who  were  most  rigorous  in  their 
opinions  on  this  subject,  and  who  held  that  the  want 
of  Baptism  might  be  supplied  by  other  means,  when 
necessity  prevented  the  reception  of  it.    The  chief  of 
these  excepted  cases  was  mar/^rdom,  commonly  termed 
by  the  ancients  secmd  Baptism,  or  Baptism  in  mens  own 
blood.    TertuUian  and  Cyprian  were  both  of  opinion, 
that  it  was  available  not  only  to  compensate  for  the 
want  of  Baptism,  but  also  to  restore  it  when  it  had 
been  lost.    Nearly  allied  to  this,  and  entitled  to  the 
same  indulgence,  was  the  case  of  those  Catechumens, 
who  died  suddenly  during  their  preparation  for  Baptism 
and  the  exercise  of  a  holy  LTe.  To  which  may  be  added 
one  case  more,  in  which  some  of  the  ancients  made  an 
aUowance  for  the  want  of  Baptism,  via.  when  the 
church,  presuming  a  person  to  have  been  truly  bap- 
tized, (he  himself  entertwning  the  same  presumptbn,) 
admitted  him  to  communicate  constantly  at  the  altar 
for  many  years.     In  such  a  case,  though  it  ultimately 
appeared,  either  that  the  party  had  not  been  baptized 
at  an,  or  at  least  with  a  very  doubtful  and  suspicioas 
Baptism  J    yet   constantly  conmranicatmg  with  the 
church  was  deenjed  aa  equivalent  for  this  defect  or 
want  of  Baptism  ;  and  such  person  was  aUowed  to  con- 
tinue m  theChnfch  without  being  re-baptized.    Binc^ 
ham'nAntiq.  of  the  Christ.  Church,  book  x.  ch.  i.  andTu. 
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CATE-         CAT'EGORY,  n.^      Gr.  xarifyopia,  from  xarA  and 

^^^y*         Catico'bical>       Y^ffeipWi  (from  ifiiDgduco,)  opfti^ 

CAI^I'       Catbgo'bically.  J  properly  signifies — I  bring   to- 

FORA.     gather ;  I  collect  into  one.     For  the  application  of 

the  word^  see  the  example  from  Watts. 

They  appointed  that  of  the  Synod  two  should  he  chosen  dele- 
gfates,  who  should  immediately  go  to  them,  in  the  name  of  the 
Synod  warn  them  to  lay  by  all  other  answers,  and  at  the  next 
fessions  caiegorieallf  answer,  whether  they  would  exhibit  their 
minds  concerning  the  points  in  controrersy,  or  no. 

HaU.    letter,  p.  33. 

These  are  Aristotle's  ten  categoriay  which  are  cry'd  up  for 
such  mighty  mysteries,  tho'  to  say  truth,  they  are  things  of  very 
Utile  use,  and  which  not  only  do  not  help  to  form'the  judgment, 
which  is  the  end  of  true  Logic,  but  which  often  are  very  preju- 
dicial for  two  reasons,  which  it  is  of  consequence  to  observe. 

Port  Royal  Logic,  hy  Ozeii, 

In  these  last  sections  we  have  briefly  comprised  the  greatest 
part  of  what  is  necessary  in  the  famous  ten  ranks  of  being,  called 
the  ten  predicaments,  or  categories  of  Aristotle,  on  which  there 
are  endless  volumes  of  discourses  formed  by  several  of  bis  followers. 
But  that  the  reader  may  not  utterly  be  ignorant  of  them,  let  him 
know  the  names  are  these  :  substance,  quantity,  quality,  relation, 
action,  passion,  where,  when,  situation,  and  cloathing. 

Wiuttt.    Logic,  pai't  i.  ch.  ii.  sec.  ▼. 

A  single  proposition  (which  is  also  called  categorical)  may  be 
divided  again  into  simple  and  complex. 

Id,  lb,  part  iL  ch.  iL  sec.  r. 

The  following  mnemonic  distich  has  been  thought 
to  fix  the  Aristotelic  Categories  upon  the  memory. 

Arbor,  Sex,  Servo*,  Ardore,  Refrigerat,  Uttos, 
Ruri,  CroM,  Stabo,  nee  Tumcaius  ero. 

The  arrangement  of  the  ten  Categories  is  said  to 
have  been  invented  by  Archytas  of  Tarentum,  who 
had  been  taught  in  the  Pythagorean  school  that  ten 
ivas  the  most  perfect  number.  From  him  it  passed  to 
Plato,  (wliO,  however,  ndmitted  only  five.  Substance, 
Identity,  Diversity,  Motion,  and  Rest,)  from  Plato  to 
Aristotle  ;  and  in  our  own  times  it  has  been  sedulously 
defended  by  Mr.  Harris  in  his  Philosophical  Arrange- 
ments, a  phrase  by  which  he  means  the  Categories. 
Other  writers  have  only  admitted  two.  Substance  and 
Accident ;  or  three.  Accident,  being  divided  into  the 
Inherent  and  CircumstantiaL  The  Stoics  held  four. 
Subjects,  Qualities,  Independent  Circumstances,  Relative 
Circumstances, 

The  name  appears  to  have  been  given  by  Aristotle. 
By  Archytas  they  were  termed  koOoXov  X0701,  Universal 
Genera,  a  phrase  which  agrees  with  some  others  used 

by  the  Stagyrite,   7€i^  rfeifiKwrara,  ra  irpwra  rfsyfj.     By 

Quintilian  they  are  termed  Elementa,  and  generally 
by  the  Roman  writers  Pradicamenta.  For  their  scien- 
tific application  the  reader  is  referred  to  our  Treatise 
on  Logic 

CATENATION,  Lat.  catena;  Gr.  xaihifia,  moniU 
descendens,  KuOiijui,  (icATa  and  t^/ii,)  demiito,  descendo. 
See  Chain. 

A  conjunction  or  connection  ;  like  that  of  the  links 
of  a  chain. 

There  is  one  link  and  common  connection,  one  general  lip- 
ment,  and  necessary  obligation  of  all  whatever  nnto  God.  Which 
catenation  or  conserving  union,  whenever  his  pleasure  shall 
divide,  let  go,  or  separate  ;  they  shall  fall  from  their  existence, 
essence,  and  operations :  in  brief,  they  must  retire  into  their 
primitive  nothing,  and  shrink  into  their  chaos  again. 

Sir  Thomas  Brown,  book  v.  ch.  v. 

CATENIPORA,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  the  class 
Polypi,  order  Vaginati  of  Lamarck.  Generic  character : 


coral  atony,  composed  of  parallel  tubes,  inserted  in  CAT© 
vertical  laminae,  which  anastomose  in  a  reticular  form.    FORa 
The  only  two  species  known  are  fossil.  ~- 

CATER,  r.  -j      Dutch,  kaler.  Skinner  remarks  that  p,^ 
Ca^tks,  n.       I  there  are  some  who  write  acates  (see 
Cats,  r.  VAchates,)  and  if  this,  he  adds,  can  '"^^'^ 

Ca'tbkbb,  ft.  I  be  right,  I  should  deduce  the  word 
Ca^tebsss.  J  from  the  French  achept,  achet,  or 
achapt,  emtio,  from  the  verb  achapter,  acheter,  emere, 
Achepter,  however,  he  derives  from  the  Mid.  Lat.  ad- 
caplare.  But  in  A.  S.  ceapian,  aceapian,  is  "  emere,  ven* 
dere,  mercaturam  facere,  to  buy  and  sell,  to  traffick, 
whence  our  cheapen.'*  Somner. 

Richely  she  feeds,  and  at  the  rich  man's  cost. 
And  for  her  meate  she  needes  not  crane  or  cry  ; 
By  sea,  by  land,  of  delicates  the  most 
Her  c«r«r.aekes,  and  spareth  for  no  perell. 

Wyatt,     Of  the  meant  and  sure  Estate, 

Take  that,  and  he  that  doth  the  rauens  feede. 
Yea  providentially  caters  for  the  sparrow. 
Be  comfort  to  my  age :  here  is  the  gold. 

Skakspeare,    As  You  Like  It,  fol.  191. 

When  the  toil'd  cater  home  them  to  the  kitchen  brings. 
The  cook  doth  cast  them  out  as  most  unsavory  things. 

Drayton.     Poly-olbion,  Song  zxv. 

Circe  (obseruing,  that  I  pot  no  hand 

To  any  banquet ;  hauing  countermand 

From  weightier  cares ;  the  light  cates  could  excuse,) 

Bowing  her  neare  me  these  wing'd  words  did  vse. 

Chapman,    Homer's  Odessey,  book  z.  foL  154. 

The  season  hardly  did  aiford 

Coarse  cafes  unto  thy  neighbour's  board 

Yet  thou  hadst  dainties.  Carow.     To  Sajpkasm^ 

The  little  fowls  in  the  air  have  God  for  their  prorider  and 
caterer.  Shelton.    pan  Quixote,  vol.  iii.  book  ii.  ch.  zzziii. 

Impostor  do  not  charge  most  innocent  nature. 
As  if  she  would  her  children  ihoold  be  riotous 
With  her  abundance ;  she  good  cateress. 
Means  her  provision  only  to  the  good. 
That  live  according  to  her  sober  laws, 
And  holy  dictate  of  spare  temperance. 

Milton.    Comus,  1.  764. 

Yet  to  so  ridiculous  a  height  is  this  foolish  custom  grown,  that 
even  the  Christmas  pye,  which  in  its  very  nature  is  a  kind  of 
consecrated  cate,  and  a  badge  of  distinction,  is  often  forbidden  I 

to  the  Druid  of  the  family.  Tatler,  No.  255. 

It  is  true,  that  some  of  these  rules  may  seem  more  principally 
to  respect  the  steward,  clerk  of  the  kitchen,  caterer,  or  perhaps  j 

the  butler.  King.    The  Art  0/ CooAery.  ' 

Androcles,  after  baring  sodden  the  flesh  of  it  by  the  sun,  sub-  I 

^sted  upon  it  till  the  lion  had  supplied  him  with  another.     He 
lived  many  days  in  thb  frightful  solitude,  the  lion  catering  for  | 

htm  with  great  assiduity.  Ouardian,  No.  139. 

Hath  any  rival  glutton  got  the  start,  ' 

And  beat  him  in  his  own  luxurious  art ; 

Bought  cates,  for  which  Apicios  could  not  pay,  i 

Or  drest  old  dainties  in  a  newer  way. 

Churchill.     The  T^mes.  • 

Catbk-Cousin,  i.  e.  quaire  cousin, 

CioB.  His  m^ter  and  he  (sauing  your  worship's  renereoce) 
are  scarce  catercosins. 

Shahspeare.    Merchant  of  Venice,  fol.  168. 

CATERPILLAR,  Junius  writes  cartepillar  or  car- 
tlepUlar,  perhaps  from  the  Dutch  kerten,  kartelen, 
t^cumtondere,  quod  herbas,  et  fruges,  arrodendo  circum" 
tondeat.  Dr.  Thomas  Hickes  thinks  it  is  cfiair  peleuse, 
i.  e.  caro  pilosa.  Minshew  and  Skinner,  chatte- 
peleuse,  so  called  ab  hirsutie  isUus  animalis,  felis  simUi. 
Under  the  word  cater,  cates  $  Junius  says,  hence  it  ia 
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:4TER-  manifest  why  volvax  vel  cmwokmlus,  is  in  English  called 
.^UR.  cater-piller,  because  it  destroys  the  food  of  man  and 
beastj  as  it  springs  from  the  earth. 

Caierjriliert  destroy  the  fraite,  an  hurtefull  thing  and  well 
ihyftcd  for.  by  a  diligent  onerseer. 

^i>  John  Chteke.    The  Hurt  of  Sedition,  h.  3. 

The  fruits  were  faire,  the  whiche  did  grow 

Witbin  thy  garden  planted, 
The  leaues  were  grene  of  euery  bough, 

And  moysture  notbing  wanted; 
Yet  or  the  blossoms  gan  to  fall, 
Tbe  cmterpiliar  wasted  all. 

Vucertain  Auctore.    A  Lmur  uceunng  hit  Lome,  S^c, 

Tbose  vast  exotick  animals,  wUch  tbe  maltitude  flocks  to  see, 

and  which  men  gire  money  to  be  allowed  to  gaze  on,  have  had 

many  of  them  less  of  my  admiration  than  the  little  eaterpitiar  (as 

learned  naturalists  esteem  it)  to  which  we  are  beholden  for  silk. 

Boyle,     Useful  Natural  Philosophy,  Eteay  ii.  part  i. 

CATESBiEA,in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  Tetran- 
dria,  order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Rubiacea,  Generic 
character :  corolla  one  petal,  funnel-shaped,  tube 
very  long  ;  stamens  within  the  tube ;  berry  two-celled^ 
many-seeded. 

Two  species,  natives  of  the  West  Indies.  The  C. 
tjnnosa  is  a  beautiful  flowering  shrub. 

CATHA^RTICAL,  1      KaOoipw,  from  Kara  and  or>iu, 

Catba'btics.  J  toUo,   Whence  tcaOatpto  denotes 

plan^  tollo,  nempe  sordes,  and  thus  I  purge,  1  cleanse. 

Scarce  any  elementary  salt  is  in  a  small  quantity  cathartical, 

Boyle,     The  Sceptical  Chymist,  part  r. 

Thus  Plato  has  called  mathematical  demonstrations  the  cathar^ 
ticks  or  purgatives  of  the  soul,  as  being  the  most  proper  means  to 
cleanse  it  from  error,  and  to  gire  it  a  relish  of  truth,  which  is 
the  natural  food  and  nourishment  of  tbe  understanding,  as  virtue 
is  the  perfection  and  happiness  of  the  will. 

Spectator,  No.  517. 

Some  men  employ  their  health,  an  ugly  trick. 
In  noaking  known  how  oft  they  have  been  sick. 
And  give  us  in  recitals  of  d'lsease 
A  doctor's  trouble,  but  without  the  fees  ; 
Relate  how  many  weeks  they  kept  their  bed. 
How  an  emetic  or  cathartic  sped. 

Cowper,    Conversation, 

Cathartic  in  ancient  medical  writers  is  used  indis- 
criminately for  emetics  and  purging  medicines  ;  the 
modems  restrict  it  to  the  latter.  They  are  divided 
into  lenitives,  purgatives,  and  drastics,  with  which  an 
obsolete  division  of  phlemagogues,  cholagogues,  and 
hydrogogues  very  nearly  corresponds  ;  and  again  into 
such  as  either  increase  evacuation,  or  the  action  of  the 
intestines  themselves.  Lenitives  are  vegetables  and  acid 
fruits,  neutral  salts,  sulphur,  bitters,  foetid  gums,  &c. 
Purgatives  are  sena,  ipecacuanha,  rhubarbj  jalap,  &c. 
James*s  powder,  calomel,  &c.  Drastics  are  gamboge, 
hemlock,  and  various  mercurials  and  antimonials  ;  but 
these  divisions  are  easily  confounded  with  each  other 
iy  an  increase  or  diminution  of  quantity. 

CATHARTOCARPUS,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the 
class  Decandria,  order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Legu^ 
nUnosa.  Generic  character  :  calyx  five-parted,  deci- 
duous ;  corolla,  petals  five,  inferior  filaments  arched ; 
legume,  long,  round,  many-celled,  cells  pulpy. 

This  genus,  divided  by  Persoon  from  Cassia,  con- 
tains four  species,  natives  of  tropical  countries. 

CATHEDRAL,  »."|      Cathedral  church,  Fr.  ^glise 

Catbb^dral,  adj.     fcatMdrale;  It.  chiesa  catedrale; 

Cathb'dbal-wisb.  J  Sp.  yglesia  catedral ;  Dutch, 
kathedrael  kercke,  from  the  Or.  xaOeBpa,  from  Kara  and 
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ft/Ml,  a  seat,  from  ^w,  I  sit.    So  called,  says  Junius,  CATHE- 

(tb  Episcopalicathedrd;  in  the  same  sense  in  which  the  ^^^' 

Saviour  of  the  world  employs  it.  Matt,  xxiii.  2,  "The  CATHE- 

Scribes  and  the  Pharisees  sit  in  Moses'  seat"  ewi  rti*  rine'S, 
"M-ttiffeut  KaOiBpav,  ST. 

There  he  cathedrall  churches  into  whiche  the  countre  cOmeth  '^^'V  ^ 
w*  processio  at  Whytsontjde,  &  the  women  folowing  the  crosse 
wyth  many  an  vnwomanly  songe. 

Sir  Thomas  More.     Wbrket,  fol.  198. 

Wherefore. I  am  determined  to  go  vnto  Sartach,  &  to  deliuer 
vato  them  y«  letters  of  my  lord  the  king,  wherein  he  admonisheth 
him  concerning  the  good  and  commoditie  of  all  Christondome. 
And  they  receiued  vs  with  gladnes,  and  gaue  vs  entertainement 
in  tlie  cathedrall  church.    Hakluyt,  Voyage,  ifc.  The  7'artars. 

It  was  decreed,  and  strutely  ordred  in  a  councel  holden  at 
Gerunda  in  Spaine,  that  al  litle  churches  in  the  countrie  bhould 
confourme  them  selues  mto  the  greate  cathedral  churches  that 
were  in  cities  and  townes,  as  well  for  order  of  tbe  communion, 
as  also  for  singinge,  and  other  ministration. 

Jewel.    A  Replie  to  M,  Hardinge,  fol.  71. 

Her  body  [Mary  of  Scotland]  was  embalmed,  and  ordered  with 
due  and  usuidl  rites ;  and  afterwards  interred  with  a  royall  fune- 
rall  in  the  ra/Ae(/ra//< church  of  Peterborough. 

Camden.    Elizabeth,  Anno,  1587. 

If  this  reproof  be  private,  or  with  the  cathedrated  authority  of 
a  prelector  or  public  reader. 

Whiteloch.    Manners  of  the  English,  p.  385. 

I  began  to  consider  with  myself  what  innumerable  multitudes 
of  people  lay  confused  together  under  the  pavement  of  that 
anticnt  cathedral ;  how  men  and  women,  friends  and  enemies, 
priests  and  soldiers,  monks  and  prebendaries,  were  crumbled 
amongst  one  another,  and  blended  together,  in  the  same  common 
mass ;  how  beauty,  strength,  and  youth,  with  old  age,  weakness 
and  deformity,  lay  undistinguished  in  the  same  promiscuous  heap 
of  matter.  Spectator,  No.  26. 

Two  of  the  best  voices  came  in  time  enough,  and  the  serrice  was 
performed  cathedral-wise,  tho*  in  a  manner,  to  bare  walls,  with 
an  anthem  suitable  to  the  day.  Guardian,  No.  80. 

The  Cathedral  or  Bishop's  Church  in  the  African 
Canons  is  frequently  termed  Ecclesia  Matrix,  that  which 
required  the  peculiar  care  and  residence  of  the  Bishop, 
as  the  principal  Church  of  the  Diocese  5  and  thus  it  is 
opposed  to  the  EccUsut  Dicecesana,  upon  which  only 
Presbyters  resided.  In  the  Decrees  of  the  Council  of 
Carthage,  the  Ecclesia  Matrix  is  termed  Principalis  Ca^ 
thedra.  Bingham,  Antiq.  of  the  Christ,  Church,  viii.  1. 

Stavely,  {History  of  Churches  in  England,  v.)  con- 
tends that,  among  ourselves.  Cathedrals  were  built  by 
pious  Princes  before  other  Churches,  and  that  in  many 
respects  they  long  maintained  a  preeminence  above 
them,  {id,  vii.)  Thus  the  right  of  Baptism  and  Sepul- 
ture belonged  to  them  exclusively,  unless  in  case  of 
necessity,  (Selden,  History  of  Tythes,  263,)  and  there- 
fore they  were  called  the  Mother  Churches;  for  as 
men  were  born  from  their  Mother's  womb,  so  Chris- 
tians were  born  from  the  Font,  the  Church's  womb, 
which  at  first  was  peculiar  to  Cathedrals.  Hence  in  a 
question  of  Law,  whether  a  place  of  worship  be  a 
Church  or  a  Chapel  appertaining  to  the  Mother  Churchy 
the  issue  to  be  tried  is,  whether  it  has  a  Baptistery  and 
Burial  Ground,  and  if  it  has  these  it  is  adjudged  to  be 
a  Church,  (Coke,  2  Inst.  fol.  343  ;)  and  on  the  same 
ground  .afterwards  Rural  and  Parochial  Churches 
were  styled  Mother  Churches  relatively  to  the  Chapels 
belonging  to  them. 

CATHERINE'S,  ST.,an  Islandin  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
about  the  twenty-eighth  degree  of  south  latitude,  and  Sitoation 
only  separated  from  the  coast  of  Brazil  by  a  narrow  sad  extent, 
channel,  which  where  it  is  least  broad  is  less  than  a 
league  in  width.    The  extent  of  the  Island  is  about 
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eight  leagues  from  north  to  eouth^  and  two  from  east 
to  west.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  the  climate  delightfaL 
The  heat  is  constantly  tempered  either  by  oortb-east 
or  south-west  breezes,  which  are  the  most  prevalent 
winds.  The  former  blow  from  September  to  March, 
and  the  latter  from  April  to  August.  A  profusion  of 
flowers  always  adorn  the  landscape,  and  a  variety  of 
excellent  fruits  enrich  it,  among  which  the  oranges 
are  reckoned  the  finest  in  the  New  World.  Myrtles 
grow  in  abundance,  and  a  beautiful  species  of  the 
passion-flower  is  almost  equally  common.  Much  of 
the  land  adapted  to  cultivation  is  in  a  state  of  greater 
improvement  than  on  the  adjacent  continent ;  and  yields 
rice,  maize^  mandioca,  coffee^  sugar,  cotton,  and  indigo. 
The  coffee  is  much  esteemed  5  but  sugar,  cotton,  and 
indigo  are  only  yielded  in  small  quantities.  Flax  is 
also  grown  here,  of  which  the  fishermen  make  their 
nets  and  cordage.  Much  of  the  Island  was  once  covered 
with  lax^e  trees,  but  these  have  been  greatly  dimi- 
nished, and  therefore  good  timber  for  ship-building 
begins  to  be  scarce ;  yet  the  palm-trees  seen  at  inter-" 
vals  give  a  pleasing  variety  to  the  landscape.  Some 
parts  of  the  Island  consist  of  low  and  swampy  grounds, 
which  are  intersected  by  causeways,  and  are  valuable 
on  account  of  their  production  of  rice.  Fish  is  ob- 
tained in  abundance  from  the  surrounding  seas,  and 
most  kinds  of  provisions  are  plentiful  and  cheap.  The 
animals  seen  on  the  islands  are  chiefly  monkeys,  op]M>s- 
sums,  and  armadillos.  Among  the  serpents,  the  beau- 
tiful coral  snake  is  the  most  distinguished.  Cranes, 
hawks,  and  parrots  of  various  kinds,  humming  birds, 
and  several  kinds  of  toucans  are  found  here.  The 
whole  of  the  Island  is  divided  into  four  parishes';  and 
some  districts  of  the  adjacent  continent  are  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Governor  of  St.  Catherine's.  The 
number  of  inhabitants  subject  to  the  Governor  have 
been  stated  at  90,000. 

St.  Catherine's  the  chief  town  in  this  Island  is  situated 
on  the  eastern  shore,  and  is  defended  by  the  fort  of  Santa 
Cruz.  It  consists  of  several  streets,  composed  of  well- 
built  houses,  and  contains  5000  or  6000  inhabitants. 
The  harbour  is  capable  of  admitting  ships  of  300  tons 
burden  ;  but  the  trade  is  not  considerable.  Vessels, 
however,  proceeding  from  the  northern  parts  of  South 
America  to  the  Buenos  Ayres  and  the  La  Plata  often 
touch  here.  Longitude  of  Santa  Cruz,  47°  15^  W.,  lati- 
tude 27°  lO'  S. 

CATHETER,  ra^cT^p,  ira^ii^^,  I  let  down  into;  an 
oblong,  slender,  bent  tube  used  in  disorders  of  the 
bladder. 

CATHETVSfin  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  Dioecia, 
,  order  Monandria,  Generic  character :  male  flower, 
calyx  six-leaved,  the  three  exterior  smallest  3  corolla 
none  ;  one  filament,  supporting  three  anthers  :  female 
flower,  calyx  six-leaved  $  corolla  none  3  germen 
supporting  a  thick  style,  shorter  than  the  calyx,  ter- 
minated by  three  two-cleft  stigmas  3  capsule  com- 
pressed. 

One  species,  a  shrub,  native  of  Cochin-China. 
CA'THOLISE,  V.        ^     Fr.  cathoUque ;  It.  and  Sp. 
Ca^thouck,  n.  McatoUco ;  Dutch,  kathoUck; 

C A^TH oLi CK,  adj.  I G  r .  kuOoXicio  9,  from  Kara  and 

Ca'tholickly,  \«^»*>  all,  the  whole,  univer- 

CA^TaoLiCKNESS,  /sal.     For  the  various  appli- 

Ca'tholical,  adj.  I  cations  of  the  word  in  the 

Catuo'licisu,  n.  1  Christian   Church,   see  the 

Ca^tholick- wisx.  adv.  /  quotation  from  Dr.  Clarke. 


it,  to   CATBO 
USE. 


Fr.  wihMger,  Cotgrslre  says,  is  to 
play  the  Catholick^  to  become  a  Catholick^ 

Sapposing  that  they  might  easily  winne  that  riche  and  flou- 
ruhing  citie^  being  but  meanely  fortified  and  iohabitid  with 
citizens  not  accustomed  to  the  warres,  who  durst  not  withstand 
their  £r8t  encoonter,  hoping  moreouer  to  find  many  rebels  against 
her  maiestie  and  popish  catholigues,  or  some  faaourers  of  the 
Scottish  queene,  (which  was  not  long  iMsfore  most  iustly  beheaded) 
who  might  be  instruments  of  sedition. 

Uakluyt.     Foymge,  ife,  Tke  SpamiMk  Armtida,  voL  L  p.  597. 

Also  of  what  prowes  he  was  in  armes,  and  how  valiaunt  and 
good  a  capitayne  in  battayle,  it  may  sufficiently  appeare  to  them 
thatwyU  rede  his  noble  actcs  and  acbieuannces  in  the  bokes 
before  remembred,  wherein  no  good  cat  holy  ke  man  wyl  any  thing 
doubte,  tboughe  they  be  maruaylous. 

Sir  Thtnnas  E^ot,     The  Oouenmnr,  p.  217. 

Milchiades,  pope  and  martyr,  ordeined  that  the  sacrament  in 
sundrie  portions  consecrated  by  a  bishoppe  shouide  be  sent 
abroade  amonge  the  churches,  for  cause  of  beretiques,  that  the 
caihoUke  people  of  the  churches  might  receive  the  catholique  com- 
munion and  not  communicate  with  heretikes. 

Jewel,    Replie  to  31.  Hardiuge. 

Before  I  enter  upon  this  task,  I  shall  by  way  of  preface  or  ititro* 

duction  say  something  concerning  those  systems  which  undertake 
to  give  an  account  of  the  Cormation  of  the  universe  by  mechanical 
hypothesis  of  matter,  mov'd  either  uncertainly,  or  according  to 
some  catholick  laws,  without  the  intervention  and  assistance  of 
any  superior  immaterial  agent. 

Raff.    On  the  Creation^  part  i. 


His  seed  in  none  could  fail  to  grow. 


Fertile  he  found  them  all,  or  made  them  so. 
No  druggist  of  the  soul  bestow'd  on  all 
So  catholicly  a  curing  cordial. 

£hmu.    Elegy  ky  Sir  iMctut  Carey, 

Besides,  that  marriage  is  indissoluble,  is  not  catAolicly  true  ; 
we  know  it  dissoluble  for  adultery,  and  for  desertion,  by  the  ver- 
dict of  all  reformed  churches.  Afilton,    Tetrachordon, 

One  may  Judge  of  the  eatholiieneu,  which  Romanists  brag  of, 
and  challenge  on  two  accounts. 

Brevint,     Saul  and  Samuel  at  Endor,  p.  10. 

The  princes  of  Germanie  were  of  two  seuerall  opiayons,  and 
of  seuerall  names,  the  part  that  fauoured  the  pof»e  and  all  things 
done  by  his  authority  were  called  cathoUcaU,  and  the  other  part, 
which  folowed  and  preached  onely  the  Gospel  of  Christ  were 
called  euangelicaU.    Grafton.  Henry  VIII.  twenty-eeeond  yeare. 

I  cottfer'd  catholiek-wise  with  a  merchant,  that  came  directly 
out  of  Italy,  how  he  left  the  state  there. 

JUlifuiee  Wotlontan^;  p.  590. 

The  1st  and  largest  sense  of  the  term  Catholick  Church,  Is  thai 
which  appears  \o  be  the  most  obvious  and  literal  meaning  of  tlie 
words  in  the  text,  {Heb,  xii.  23.)  The  general  assembly  and 
church  of  the  JSrst'bom  which  are  written  in  heaven;  that  is,  the 
^ole  number  of  these  who  shall  finally  attain  unto  salvation .-— 
Sndly,  llie  Cathokch  or  Universal  Church,  signifies  in  the  next 
place,  and  indeed  more  frec^uently,  the  Christian  Church  only :  the 
Christian  Church,  as.  distinguished  from  that  of  the  Jews  and 
patriarchs  of  old  ;  the  Church  of  Christ  spread  universally  from 
our  Saviour's  days  over  all  the  world ;  in  contradistinctkm  to  the 
Jewish  Church,  which  was  particulariy  confined  to  one  nation  or 
people.-~3dly,  The  CathoUc  Church  signifies  very  fireqnently,  in 
a  still  more  particular  and  restrained  sense,  that  part  of  the 
Universal  Church  of  Christ,  which  in  the  present  age  is  now 
living  upon  earth  ;  as  distinguished  from  those  which  have  been 
before,  and  shall  come  after ^-—ithly  and  lastly, The  term  Caiholicit 
Church  signifies  in  the  last  place,  and  most  frequently  of  all,  that 
part  of  the  Universal  Churdi  of  Christ,  which  in  the  piesent  gene- 
ration is  visible  upon  earth,  in  an  outward  profeasdon  of  the  belief 
of  the  Gospeb,  and  in  a  visible  external  communion  of  the  word 
and  sacraments. — ^The  Church  of  Rome  pretends  herself  to  be 
This  Whole  Catholick  Church,  exclusive  of  all  other  societies  of 
Christiana.  Clarke.    Sermon,  62. 

Now  this  excellent  pray'r  in  this  sense  of  the  phraae. 
For  the  catholic  church  more  especially  prays ; 
That  it  may  be  so  constantly  govern'd,  and  led 
By  the  spirit  of  God,  and  of  Jesus  its  head, 
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That  all  such  as  arc  taught  to  acknowledge  its  creed. 
And  profese  to  be  Chiistiaiis  may  be  w  indeed ; 
MaT  hold  the  one  faith,  in  a  peace  without  strife, 
And  the  proof  of  lu  trudi,  a  right  practical  life. 

i9ymi.    Paraphrase  cm  the  Prayer /tr  mU  Sortij  ^. 

I  never  could  meet  with  any  body  that  pretended  tq  say  what 
their  prirate  felth  and  religion  might  be  ;  aU  the  gipnes  that  I 
bare  conrersed  with  assured  me  of  their  sound  catkoUcism, 

Svinbtume,    Spain,  Letter  zziz. 

The  title  of  Most  Catbox.ic  Majesty  is  borae  by  the 
Kings  of  Spain.  Mariaaa  asserts  that  it  was  given  to 
the  Gothic  Prince  Recaredne  after  the  extermination 
of  the  Arian  heresy^  and  that  it  was  acknowledged 
hj  the  Council  of  Toledo  in  589.  Vas^e  states  that  it 
was  first  assumed  by  Alfonso  on  the  reestablishment 
of  Christianity  in  Spain^  in  738  3  but  the  first  authen- 
tic occurrence  of  the  title  cannot  be  traced  higher 
than  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  of  Arragon,  on  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Moors,  in  1492.  The  same  title  was  also 
borne  by  Philip  of  Valois^  King  of  France,  (Froissart^ 
L)  but  was  superseded  by  that  of  Mo9i  Chistian  and 
eUkit  Son  of  the  Church.  The  King  of  Poland  in 
imitatioa  called  himself  Mo&t  Orthodox,  and  the  Kings 
of  Navarre  and  of  Portugal  Moat  Faithfiih 

In  the  old  writers  on  Medicine,  we  meet  with  an 
electuary  termed  CATHO^LicoMy  sometiniea  Caiholleon 
Nicolai„  and  DkathoUcon,  if  it  was  compounded  of  a 
double  portion  of  sena  and  rhubarb,  part  of  its  ingre* 
dients.  Sixteen  substances  were  employed  in  its  com- 
position, and  it  was  fondly  supposed,  as  its  name 
implied,  to  be  a  purger  of  cdl  humours* 

Catholicow  also  has  been  adopted  as  the  title  oi 
some  Dictionaries.^  The  first  who  so  used  it  was 
Balbus,  a  learned  monk  of  the  Xlllth  century,  better 
known  as  Joannes  Januensis,  because  he  was  bom 
at  Genoa,  (Bayle  ad  voc.  Balbui ;)  but  the  greatest 
celebrity  is  attached  to  this  term  from  the  witty  and 
ingemous  little  work  entitled  Saiyre  Menippie  de  la 
Vertu  du  Catrolicon  d'  Etpttgne ;  et  de  la  ienue  de$ 
Eetati  de  Fwne,  In  this  are  pictured  to  the  life  the 
intrigues  of  the  State*  General  in  the  commencement 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  and  the  arts  practised  by 
the  Spaniards  to  prevent  his  suceessiom  It  derives  its 
title  from  the  Ca^Ucon,  a  State  panacea,  which  the 
politieal  quacks  of  fi^Miin  are  represented  as  admi- 
aistering.  The  chief  contributors  to  this  work  were 
Le  Roi,  a  Canon  of  Rouen,  Jacques  Gillot,  a  Canon 
of  the  Chapel  Royal  at  Paris,  Rapin,  Passerat,  and 
Pithou.  A  detailed  account  of  it  will  be  found  m 
Vigneuil  MarvHIe,  Melanges  d'OiUoire  et  de  LM- 
wahire,  p.  MO,  (ed.  1699.) 

CATMANIX>,  (C&t'hm&ndd)  is  theCapital  of  N^l, 
and  was  formerly  the  residence  of  the  Gdrk*ha  Rijh. 
It  stands  in  lat  ^  4^  N.  and  long.  85""  £.  and  19 
nearly  500a  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  buflt 
OB  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Bishn*matf,  (Vishnu-matf,) 
extending  dbout  a  mile  in  length,  and  is  in  some  places 
half  a  mile  in  breadth.  Bvick  houses  with  sloping  roofs, 
and  temples  in  the  same  style  of  arehitectttre  distin- 
goish  this  from  the  towns  of  Kimkbt&a ;  but  in  the 
narrowness  and  filth  of  its  streets,  and  its  numerous 
wooden  temples,  like  the  mandals  01  mandirs  of  the 
Hindiis,  it  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  cities  on 
the  southent  side  of  the  mountains.  Gdrk^haHsfttlia 
and  Ttilasi  fi*hav&n(,  the  tutelary  deities  of  thereigning 
fiimily,  have  s  Murine  miich  venemted  adjoiaiag  to  the 
Hi^*8  palace.    That,  as  wt4t  as  almost  all  the  other 


buildings,  have  a  very  mean  appearaace.    The  number      CAT-, 
of  houses  is  below  5000,  and  the  population  is  esti-  MANDO. 
mated  at  90«000.  The  climate  is  moderate ;  the  mean  r  aturus 
heighth  of  the  thermometer  in  winter  being  5^°  of  ^  _    ^  j 
Fahrenheit's. scale;  the  range  of  the  barometer  also 
is  remarkably  small,  as  it  seldom  varies  one*fifth  of  an 
inch,  at  the  same  hour  of  the  day,  throughout  the 
whole  season.    Buchanan  and  Kirkpatrick*s  Aecounte 
of  Nipdl ;  Hamilton*s  Hindostan,  ii.  69a 

CATTEGAT,  a  large  Gulf  of  the  North  Sea,  wash- 
ing the  shores  of  Sweden  on  the  east,  of  Jutland  on 
the  west,  and  the  Danish  islands  of  Zealand  and  Funen 
on  the  south.  The  town  seems  to  be  of  Dutch  origin, 
and  to  signify  Cat*s  hole.  This  Gulf  is  open  to  the  Gev^ 
man  Ocean  on  the  north,  and  to  the  !^tic  by  means 
of  the  Sound,  and  the  Great  and  Little  Belts  on  the 
south.  By  some  writers  it  is  considered  as  belonging 
to  that  sea,  which,  however  does  not  properly  com- 
mence till  after  reaching  the  southern  extremity  of 
one  of  the  above  straits.  The  Cattegat  is  about  120 
miles  from  north  to  south,  and  from  60  to  70  from 
east  to  west.  The  adverse  winds  which  often  prevail 
here  render  the  navigation  dangerous,  and  beacons  and 
light-houses  have  therefore  been  erected  on  the  most 
prominent  points  along  both  shores,  for  the  guidance 
of  the  numerous  vessels  passing  to  and  from  the  Baltic. 
The  Cattegat  is  noted  for  its  herring-fishery ;  and 
contains  the  islands  of  Samsoe,  Aaholt,  Lessoe,  and 
Hertzhohn. 

CATTLE,  in  Dutch,  chattels,  bona  mobilia,  and  cattle, 
pecus,  are  called  by  the  same  name,  kateyhsn,  kateelen, 
Spelman  ^ys,  all  goods  moveable  or  immoveable ; 
yet  properly  that  kind  of  goods  which  .consists  in  ani- 
mals, a  quorum  capitibus,  res  ipsa  were  at  some  times 
called  capita,  at  others  capitalia ;  by  syncope,  captalia 
and  catalea,  whence  our  law  term  catalea,  in  Fnglish,-* 
chattels.  The  early  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  he  adds, 
estimated  their  wealth  from  the  number  of  their  ani- 
mals. Skinner  derives  from  capita,  q.  d.  capitalia,  be- 
cause they  belong  by  law  ad  caput  (L  e.)  personam. 

They  seetdin  possesiionoB  and  eatel  and  departiden  tlio  thinges 
to  alle  men  as  it  was  nede  to  ech. 

mcl^.    Deiie  of  Apottte, 

His  tithes  paied  be  full  fayve  and  wel 
Both  ot  his  propre  svinke,  and  his  caieL 

Chaucer,    Prologue,  516. 

Th'  ignoble  never  liT'd,  they  were  awhile 

Like  swine,  or  other  catell  here  on  ^artb ! 
Their  names  are  not  recorded  on  the  file 

Of  life,  that  fall  so. 

JBen  Jensen,     Undeeutood^e  BpitheUamiem, 

Uatil  the  tranfiportatioD  of  cattle  into  England  was  forbidden 
by  the  late  act  of  parliament,  the  quickest  trade  for  ready  money 
here  was  driven  by  the  sale  of  young  bullocks,  which,  for  four  or 
firr  saoBoicr-montlia  of  the  year,  were  carried  over  in  very  great 
Bombeia;  and  this  made  all  the  breeders  in  the  kingdom  turn 
thetr  lands  and  stoeks  chiefly  to  that  sort  of  cattle. 

Sir  Wm,  Tempkt,     Of  adeaMcement  of  Trade  in  IreUnuL 

**  Imitators  are  but  a  servile  kind  of  cattle,"  says  the  poet :  or 
at  best  the  keepers  of  cattle  tor  other  men ;  they  have  nothing 
which  is  properly  their  own ;  that  is  a  sufficient  mortification  for 
tie,  while  1  am  translating  Virgil. 

Dryden,    Parallel  between  Poetry  and  Paintings 

CATURUS,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  Dioeda, 
order  Trtandrta.  Generic  character:  male  flower^ 
calyx  none ;  corolla  three-cleft :  |emale  flower^  calyx 
three-parted;  corolla  noue;  styles  three ;  ^eed-vessel 
a  capsule  containing  three  seeds. 

One  species,  native  of  the  East  Indies. 
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CATZE-       CATZENELNBOGEN,  a  County  of  Germany,  ex- 
^1^^    tending  along  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  on  both  sides  of 

*  the  Maine,  which  divides  it  into  Upper  and  Lower. 

CAVA-  The  former  constitutes  a  part  of  the  Hesse  Province  of 
UER,  Stankenburg,  and  lies  between  the  Rhine,  Wetteravia, 
and  Odenwald.  It  is  stated  at  440  square  miles  in 
extent,  and  the  population  at  54,000.  The  latter  divi- 
sion is  included  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Nassau,  and 
contains  nearly  half  the  population  of  the  former. 
There  is  also  a  town  and  castle  of  the  same  name  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  County,  from  which  the  latter 
seems  to  have  derived  its  appellation.  This  is  situated 
about  twenty- two  miles  from  Coblentz,  and  near  it 
there  is  an  iron  mine. 

CAVALCADE,  Fr.  cavalcade;  It.  cavalcata,  from  the 
Latin  caballus;  Gr.  xaftaXKifv,  a  name  applied  to  the 
meaner  sort  of  horses,  from  the  Doric,  KafifidWeiv,  for 
KarafiaWeiy,  to  throw  or  cast  down.  Vossius.  A  caval" 
cade  is 

A  number  of  persons  proceeding  together  on  horse- 
back. 

Many  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  especially  those  of 
London,  went  to  Oxford,  accompanied  or  attended  with  the  cere* 
moniouB  cavalcade  of  a  nnmerous  train  of  friends. 

Baker.    Chariei  11*  Anno,  1681. 

.  The  glory  and  splendour  of  this  cavalcade  through  the  city  is 
described  at  large  by  Stow,  and  HoUingshed  after  him ;  and 
therefore  I  shall  omit  it. 

Strype.    Memoirs,  Queen  Mary,  j^nno,  1553. 

Next  after  these,  there  rode  the  royal  wife 

With  Emily,  the  cause  and  the  reward  of  strife. 

The  followmg  cavalcade,  by  three  and  three, 

Procee<i  by  titles  marshid'd  in  degree, 

Thus  through  the  southern  gate  Uiey  take  their  way. 

And  at  the  list  arriv'd  ere  prime  of  day. 

Dryden,    Palamon  and  Arcite,  book  ill. 

Quick  with  the  word  his  way  the  hero  made. 
Conducted  by  a  glorious  cavalcade  ; 
Pert  petulance  the  first  attracts  his  eye. 
And  drowsy  dulness  slowly  saunters  by. 
With  malice  old,  and  scandal  ever  new. 
And  natural  nonsense,  neither  false  nor  true. 

Smart.    The  Hilliad, 

CAVALI'ER,  n."]      Fr.  chevalier,  cavalier;  It.  cavC" 

Cavali'er,  adj.    I  Here ;  Sp.  cavallero ;  immediately 

CAVALi'sRian,      >from  the  Fr.  cheval;  It.  and  Sp. 

Cavali^erly,       j  cavalh^  from  Lat.  caballus^    See 

Catalle^ro.        J  Cavalcade. 

A  horseman,  one  who  rides  or  is  on  horseback. 
Then  applied,  consequently,  to 

One,  who  has  the  gallant  spirit,  and  manners  of 
men  having  the  rank  of  horseman.  See  also  the.  quo- 
tation from  Clarendon. 

It  may  perhaps  seeme  strange  and  incredible,  that  so  many 
cavallero*  should  all  faile  in  this  one  attempt,  unce  in  many  parts 
of  the  Indies,  far  smaller  nunc* hers  in  shorter  timehaueperrormcd 
aa  great  matters,  and  subdued  mighty  kingdomes. 
Hakluyt,     Voyagee,  ifc.  M.  Laurence  Keymis,  vol.  iii.  fol.  691. 

And  from  those  contestations,  the  two  terms  of  Round-head 
and  Cavalier  grew  to  be  receivM  in  discourse,  nnd  were  afterwards 
continued  for  the  most  succinct  distinction  of  affections  through- 
out the  quarrel :  they  who  were  looked  upon  as  servants  to  the 
king,  being  then  called  CavaUere;  and  the  other  of  the  rabble 
contemned  and  despised,  under  the  name  of  Bound-head. 

Clarendon.    History  of  the  BebeUion,  book  ir* 

Many  good  welcomes,  and  much  gratis  cheere, 
Keepes  he  for  everie  stragglmg  cavaliere. 

Han.    <9arirr#,  book  ill  sat.  7. 


I  know  all  the  sober  gentry  will  close  with  yon,  if  tiiey  may  be 
tenderly  and  gently  used ;  and  I  will  so  use  them,  as  knowing  it 
to  be  the  common  concern,  to  amplifie,  and  not  to  lessen  our 
interest,  and  to  be  careful  that  neither  the  cauaUer*  nor  phanatick 
party  have  yet  a  share  in  your  civil  or  military  power. 

Baker.    Monk's  Speech  to  the  House. 

Welcome  my  little  tyne  theefe,  and  welcome  indeed  too ;  I'lo 
drinke  to  M.  6ardolfe,  and  to  all  the  cauileroes  about  London. 

Shakspeare.    Henry  IV.  Second  Part,  fol.  98. 

But  awhile  the  king  was  thus  beset  with  the  high  and  more 
moderate  kirk  parties,  the  old  cavaliers  sent  to  him,  offering  that, 
if  he  would  cast  himself  into  their  hands,  they  would  meet  hina 
near  Dundee  with  a  great  body. 

Burnet.     Own  Times,  book  i. 

My  worthy  friend  Sir  Roger,  when  we  are  talking  of  the  malice 
of  parUes,  very  frequently  tcUs  us  an  accident,  that  happened  to 
him  when  he  was  a  school  boy,  which  was  at  the  time  when  the 
feuds  run  high  between  the  Round-beads  and  Cavalieres. 

Spectator,  No.  125. 

But  notwithstanding  all  that  could  be  said,  the  confederacy  for 
them  was  strong  enough  to  carry  all  before  them  ;  ,the  cavalierish 
party,  who  were  very  numerous,  joining  with  them,  in  expectation 
that  it  might  prove  a  good  step  towards  the  return  of  the  former 
peerage.  IaMow^    Menwirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  168. 

He  [Warburton]  rery  cavalierly  tells  us,  that  these  notes  were 
among  the  amusements  of  his  younger  years. 

Edwards.    Canons  of  Criticism,  pref.  p.  9. 

Cavaliee,  in  Fortification,  denotes  a  work  of  con- 
siderable height  and  magnitude,  above  the  body  of 
the  ramparts  and  overlooking  the  exterior  of  the 
place.  Cavaliers  are  usually  formed  of  earth,  in  the 
shape  of  immense  semicircular  mounds,  and  are  gener- 
ally placed  on  the  terrepleine  of  the  bastion,  the  shape 
of  which  they  sometimes  follow  exactly,  becoming  thus 
a  second  or  interior  bastion ;  they  are  also  made  in 
the  form  of  a  horse-shoe  projecting  towards  the 
country. 

Cavaliers  are  occasionally  raised  in  the  middle  of 
the  terrepleine  of  a  curtain ;  but  this  situation  is  not 
deemed  very  advantageous,  as  they  cannot  command 
the  ditch  and  exterior  works  with  any  great  efficiency. 

The  ancients  made  use  of  similar  works  in  besieging 
fortresses  ^  they  were  however  mere  terraces  of  wood 
and  earth  thrown  up  in  front  of  the  walls  of  a  place  to 
enable  the  besiegers  to  cast  their  missiles  over  with 
greater  effect.  The  moderns  have  sometimes  imitated 
these  constructions,  by  throwing  up  what  are  called 
Cavaliers  of  the  Trenches  on  the  glacis  3  but  of  course 
these  dangerous  and  tedious  operations  are  seldom 
resorted  to,  since  the  science  of  Military  Engineering' 
has  received  its  great  modem  improvements. 

In  Vauban's  system  of  Tower  Bastions,  interior bas« 
tions  form  a  species  of  Cavaliers ;  and  in  the  more 
modem  Martello  towers,  which  are  now  usually  placed 
in  the  gorges  of  redoubts,  we  have  the  most  complete 
idea  of  the  utility  of  Cavaliers  formed  of  masonry. 
The  western  coast  of  Ireland  possessed  some  of  the 
most  perfect  of  these  small  forts,  of  which  Napoleon^ 
in  his  Mhrntes,  so  strongly  recommends  the  adoption 
on  the  coasts  of  France,  apparently,  however,  giving^ 
himself  the  merit  of  their  invention. 

Cavaliers  thrown  up  in  the  ditch  to  cover  a  gate,  or 
for  some  other  specific  purpose,  are  called  couvre^ports, 
korsC'Shoes,  or  pates,  if  their  shape  is  very  irregular. 
Natural  hillocks  or  large  and  compact  masses  of  rock 
within  the  body  of  the  place  may  be  very  adva(h- 
tageously  converted  into  Cavaliers. 

The  height  of  these  works  above  the  rampart  Taries 
according  to  circumstances,  and  the  nuxnber  of  guns 
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extent  and  utility.  ^. 

CAVALRY,  n,  Fr.  cavallerie;  horacmaxis^p,  also 
horsemen.    Cotgrave.    See  Cavalcabb.     Applied  to 

Military  companies  of  horsemen. 

Nev«rtbelesse»  because  lie  would  not  sit  still,  nor  be  dispised 
for  his  slouth,  he  enforced  Arberio  and  Aeile  with  other  captainet 
and  officers  of  the  cavalitrie,  to  make  haste  with  puissant  regi- 
ments under  their  conduct.         Holland,    Ammianus,  fol.  181. 

They  sent  away  their  cavalry  with  so  much  haste,  and  in  so 
continued  a  march,  that  they  were  possessed  of  the  path  before 
the  body  the  king  had  sent  could  reach  it ;  whereby  they  gained 
their  point,  though  their  cavalry  suffered  much. 

Burnet.     Own  Times,     WilUam  and  Mary ^  Anno^  1694. 
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How  their  long-matchless  cavalry,  so  oft 

O'er  faJJU  of  slain  by  ardent  Rupert  led. 

Whose  dreaded  standard  Victory  hadwav'd, 

Till  then  triumphant,  there  with  noblest  blood 

From  their  gor*d  squadrons  dy'd  the  restive  spear 

Of  London's  firm  militia,  and  resign*d 

The  well-disputed  field.  Glover,    London, 

CAVAN,  a  County  of  Ireland,  in  the  Province  of 
Ulster,  of  which  it  forms  the  southern  part.    It  is 
encompassed  by  the  Counties  of  Fermanagh,  Mona- 
*  ghan,  Meath,  Longford,  and  Leitrim.     It  is  situated 
nearly  at  an  equal  distance  from  the  Irish  Sea  and  the 
Atlantic,  ite  extremities  being  about  fourteen  miles 
from  each.     It  stretches  nearly  fifty  miles  from  east 
to  west,  and  about  thirty  from  north  to  south,  at  its 
greatest  breadth.  The  area  of  this  County,  as  stated 
in  Beaufort's  Memoir^  and  adopted  in  the  Population 
Returns,  is  470  Irish  square  miles ;  an4  as  each  of 
these  is  equal  to  2*993  English  square  miles,  the  whole 
area  of  the  County  will  be  about  1400  English  square 
miles.    As  this  was  not  the  result  of  an  actual  survey 
of  the  County,  it  has  been  thought  to  be  above  the 
truth  'j  and  perhaps  1200  may  be  a  nearer  approxima- 
tion.   The  population  of  Cavan,  in  1821,  was  found  to 
be  194,330,  and  the  number  of  houses  in  the  County 
34,744.   This  gives  nearly  six  persons  for  each  house, 
and  162  to  each  square  mile.    As  there  was  no  return 
from  this  County,  either  of  houses  or  persons,  when 
the  attempt  was  made  to  ascertain  the  population  of 
Ireland  in  1813,  no  comparison  can  be  formed  for  es- 
timating the  increase  during  the  intermediate  period. 
Cavan  is  divided  into  eight  Baronies,  and  contains 
twenty-two  whole  parishes,  and  parts  of  twenty  others. 
The  Baronies  are  Castleraghan,  Clonkee,  Clonmoghan, 
Loughtee  Upper,  Loughtee  Lower,  Tullaghgarvey, 
Tullaghagh,  and  Tullahonoho. 

Cavan  is  comparatively  a  hilly  County,  and  the 
northern  part  in  particular,  which  is  separated  from 
the  adjacent  Counties  by  the  mountains  of  Ballyna- 
geerah,  is  bleak  and  exposed.  In  some  districts,  how- 
ever, the  appearance  of  the  country  is  more  favour- 
able, especially  in  the  vicinity  of  Farnham.  Much  of 
it  is  covered  with  lakes  and  bogs  ;  and  these  with  the 
mountains,  according  to  Arthur  Young's  estimate, 
include  half  the  surface.  A  great  proportion  of  the 
waters  that  issue  from  the  lakes  of  Westmeath,  flow 
through  this  County  into  Lough  Erne.  These  some- 
times meet  with  obstacles  in  their  course,  and  expand 
into  small  lakes.  Near  Virginia,  Lough  Ramor  is  a 
considerable  sheet  of  water,  well  stocked  with  pike  and 
trout.  Lough  Gawnagh,  out  of  which  the  Erne  flows, 
is  situated  near  Bi'uce-bill.  Between  Bailyborough 
and  Ein^3  Court,  on  the  sammit  of  a  hill,  there  is  a 


celebrated  pool  called  Lougb-an-Leighagh's,  or  the    CAVANi 
Healing-lake  j  to  which  the  superstition  of  the  sur-  ^w»-v-^^ 
rounding  district  has  attached  various  health-restoring 
qualities.    The  principal  river  is  the  Erne,  which  as  it  Rivers, 
flows  through  the  County,  forms  the  extensive  Lough 
Oughter,  which  contains  several  islands.  The  chief  of 
them  is  the  Clogher,  in  which  Bishop  Bedel  was  con- 
fined by  the  rebels  in  1641.    From  this  lake  the  £m6 
issues  in  an  increased  stream,  and  falls  into  Lough 
Erne. 

The  soil  in  the  northern  part  of  this  County  is  chiefly  Soil,  cul- 
a  cold  wet  clay,  though  in  a  few  places,  especially  near  tirationand 
Farnham,  a  good  loam  is  found  incumbent  on  a  slaty  products, 
gravel.  In  some  spots  the  soil  is  dry,  rocky,  and  rough. 
Dry  gravel  is  also  found  in  particular  districts,  and 
*  peat  and  bog-earth  abound  in  others.    Few  mineral 
products  of  value  are  obtained  in  Cavan.    The  County 
is  supplied  with  coals  from  Nevn7 ;  and  though  lime- 
stone abounds  in  several  places,  it  is  but  little  used  as 
a  manure.  Iron  is  said  to  have  been  once  obtained,  but 
none  is  found  at  present.     Several  mineral  waters  are 
met  with,  but  their  ingredients  have  not  been  correctly 
ascertained.  The  agriculture  of  this  County  has  parti- 
cipated but  little  in  the  improvements  of  modern  times-. 
Most  of  the  estates  are  small,  and  the  division  of  the 
lands  among  the  occupants   is  minute.     They  vary 
from  two  to  twenty  acres,  which  are  generally  let  to 
those  who  are  engaged  in  the  linen  manufacture,  and 
whose  other  employments  enable  them  to  pay  a  high 
rent  for  them.    The  chief  object  of  these  cultivators  i» 
to  raise  oats  and  potatoes  for  the  support  of  their  fami* 
lies,  and  flax  for  the  employment  of  the  women  and 
children.  The  land  is  mostly  tilled  with  the  spade,  and 
where  the  plough  is  employed  its  use  is  yet  very  im- 
perfect.    Wheat  is  very  seldom  sown,  nor  does  it  ap- 
pear that  the  produce  of  the  County  at  all  exceeds  its    ^ 
consumption,  as  scarcely  any  is  brought  to  Dublin 
market.    The  coldness  and  moistness  of  the  climate 
of  several  parts  of  it,  are  great  obstacles  to  its  cultiva- 
tion, as  they  render  its  ripening  very  precarious.  Very 
few  dairy  ffums  are  found  in  Cavan  ;  but  those  which  Dairies, 
exist,  since  they  occupy  the  best  land,  afford  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  butter.  On  all  the  small  holdings  pigs 
and  goats  are  the  principal  stock.  Little  wood  is  now  Wood, 
to  be  seen  in  this  County,  though  some  parts  of  it 
appear  to  have  been  once  well  wooded. 

Cavan  may  be  reckoned  among  the  manufacturing  Mannfoc- 
Counties  of  Ireland  j  and  the  growth,  dressing,  and  tores, 
spinning  of  flax  form  a  great  part  of  the  industry  of 
its  inhabitants.  More  than  4000  acres  of  'flax  are,  in 
some  years  grown,  which  b  chiefly  converted  by  the 
women  and  children  into  yarn.  Some  of  this  is  woven, 
and  the  rest  sent  into  other  Counties.  The  chief  mar- 
kets for  linen  are  those  of  Killeshandra  and  Cootehill, 
where  it  is  sold  both  brown  and  bleached.  Most  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Cavan  live  very  frugally ;  as  oatmeal 
and  potatoes  are  almost  the  only  articles  to  be  seen 
in  any  of  the  markets.  According  to  an  oflicial  return 
made  in  1821,  there  were  fifty  resident  Protestant 
Clergymen  in  this  County,  forty-three  Roman  Catholic  Rsli^n. 
Priests,  and  eight  Dissenters.  The  Roman  Catholic 
persuasion,  however,  includes  more  than  half  the 
inhabitants. 

Most  of  the  towns  in  the  County  of  Cavan  are  poor  PriDcipal 
places  J  several  of  them  have  weekly  markets,  but  only  towna. 
two  or  three  deserve  description.  Cavan  is  the  County  CavaB« 
town,  and  is  situated  on  a  small  river  of  the  same 
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name.  Its  principal  streets  contain  a  few  good  houses^ 
but  many  of  the  others  are  mere  Irish  hovels.  There 
is  a  Court-house  and  a  Jail^  and  the  assizes  are  held 
here.  There  are  also  a  County  Infirmary  and  Barracks, 
in  which  a  body  of  troops  are  usually  stationed.  Cavan 
has  a  weekly  market  on  Tuesdays.  It  was  burned  down 
in  1690,  when  the  Duke  of  Berwick.was  defeated  near  it. 
Cootehill  is  a  neat  small  town  in  this  County,  agree- 
ably situated  on  a  river  of  the  same  name.  The  linen 
manufacture  is  carried  on  there  to  a  considerably  ex- 
tent. Relturbet  has  already  been  noticed.  The  other 
chief  places  are  Bailyborough,  Ballyconnell>  Bally- 
hayes,  KiUeshandra,  King*s  Court  and  Shercock  ;  but 
none  of  them  contain  any  thing  particularly  worthy  of 
notice. 

C  A  VANILLA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  Dio^cia^ 
order  Teirandria.  Generic  character :  male  flower, 
ealyx  four-cleft ;  corolla  none  :  female  flower,  calyx 
four-cleft,  superior  3  corolla  none ;  style  radiated,  on 
ihe  apex  of  the  germen ;  nut  two-edged,  rugose,  one- 
celled. 

One  species,  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

CAVATINA,  in  Musk,  a  short  air  which  has  no 
second  part. 

-  CAUCA,  a  large  river  of  South  America,  which  ori- 
ginates in  the  Province  of  Popayan,  between  the  great 
western  and  the  middle  ridge  of  the  Andes.  It  passes 
through  the  Province  of  Antioquia  into  that  of  Car- 
thagena ;  and  after  collecting  the  waters  of  several 
other  rivers  in  a  course  of  about  506  miles,  it  becomes 
a  cc^ious  stream  and  falls  into  the  Magdalena.  It 
flows  either  through  or  near  the  cities  of  Popayan, 
Buga,  Cali,  Ansema,  and  Antioquia.  As  much  of  this 
course  is  through  rocks,  it  is  of  little  use  to  navigation 
except  to  the  Indians,  who  are  so  dexterous  in  the 
management  of  their  canoes,  that  they  pass  among 
these  rocks  with  very  few  accidents. 

CAUCALIS,  in  Botanff,  a  genus  of  the  class  Pen- 
iandria,  order  Digi^w,  natural  order  UmbelUfera.  Ge- 
neric character:  corolla  radiate j  fruit  neariy  oval, 
striated,  rough  with  rigid  brisdes;  some  flowers 
abortive. 

Twenty-two  species,  C.  iauooidet,  UdifoUa,  mUhriicutg 
imfeiia,  and  nodosa,  are  natives  of  Eng^d.  En.  BoU 

CAUCANTHUS,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class 
Decandria,  order  Trigifma,  Generie  character:  ealyx 
one-leaved,  bell-shaped,  five-cleft  ^  corolla,  petals  five, 
ciliated;  gerroeo  superior,  oval,^  villous;  stigmas 
truncated. 

One  species,  a  shrub,  native  of  America.  Lamarck, 
Ency, 

CAUCASUS,  an  extensive  chain  of  mountains  in 
Asia,  stretching  from  the  borders  of  the  Euxine  to  the 
shores  of  the  Cas{Han  Sea,  and  sending  off  many 
branches  which  diversify  the  adQacent  country.  Some 
of  these  apparently  sweep  round  the  sonthem  coasts 
of  the  latter  sea,  and  with  little  interruption  extend  to 
the  great  range  of  the  Hindti  Cush.  This  classic 
ridge  stretches  through  a  space  q£  about  400  miles  in 
extent,  and  forms  an  tdmost  impassable  barrier  between 
Russia,  Persia,  and  Turkey.  It  combines  the  most 
desolate  peaks  with  the  most  fertile  vales,  and  regions 
of  perpetual  snow  with  vallies  where  the  heat  is  quite 
oppressive.  From  the  steppe  of  Kuma,  one  of  the  most 
extensive  plains  in  tlie  Old  Worid,  situated  on  the 
Borth  of  this  chain,  the  Caucasian  Mountains  are  seen 
uk  aU  their  majestic  grandeur,  and  a|^parenUy  iorm  two 


separate  chains,  rising  above  each  other.  The  southern,     CAU- 
which  is  the  highest,  is  covered  with  perpetual  snow,    CASUS. 
but  the  northern  is  less  elevated,  and  is  called  the  ^'— ^^-^ 
Black  Range,  in    contradistinction  to   the  opposite 
chain,  which,  as  was  before  observed,  is  always  clad 
in  white.     The  highest  part  of  these  mountaios  is  to- 
wards the  centre,  from  which  they  decrease  both  ways 
towards  the  opposite  seas.  The  most  elevated  summit  Highest 
of  the  whole   chain  is   El-bnrs,  which  M.  Klaproth  summits. 
considers  as  the  rival  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  we  have 
even  seen  a  much  greater  altitude  assigned  to  It  than 
is  known  to  belong  to  that  mountain.     There  is  also 
another  peak  which  is  not  much  inferior,  called  Kazi- 
beg.    Human  feet  have  not  yet  reached  the  top  of  the 
former  of  these  mountains,  and  the  Caucasians  imagine 
that  it  cannot  be  accomplished  without  the  special 
permission  of  the  Deity.     The  vallies  at  its  base  are 
wholly  uninhabited,  and  consist  chiefly  of  marshes 
formed  by  the  partial  melting  of  the  snows  during^ 
summer.     A  tradition  is  still  preserved  among  the 
natives  of  this  elevated  district,  that  the  ark  first 
grounded  upon  this  summit,  but  was  afterwards  driven 
to  Mount  Ararat.  The  whole  tract  included  under  the 
appellation  of  Caucasus,  exhibits  the  most  diversified 
aspect.    In  some  parts  these  mountains  present  abrupt 
and  terrific  precipices,  and  are  intersected  by  deep  and 
narrow  vallies.     In  other  places   they   stretch  into 
plains.    The  part  which  is  covered  with  perpetual 
snow  is  seldom  more  than  five  or  six  miles  in  bread th« 
Some  of  the  level  tracts  and  the  vallies  are  fertile,  but 
most  of  the  other  parts  are  rocky  and  barren  in  the 
extreme.  The  products  are  equally  varied ;  but  culti-  VM^taUe 
vation  has  yet  made  but  comparatively  little  progress,  pnnfaicts. 
Barley  and  oats  howe  ver  are  grown  on  the  sides  of  these 
mountains,  in  latitude  42°,  to  the  height  of  more  than 
1000  toises.    Different  minerals  are  known  to  nbound 
in  various  parts  of  this  region,  yet  they  are  but  little 
sought  for,  except  as  washed  down  by  the  torrents. 
Numerous  animals  frequent  these  recesses,  leopards,  AhJjjuIs 
wolves,  jackals,  wild  cats,  hares,  and  others.    Among 
the  birds  are  pheasants,  partridges,  and  bustards,  wbiclL 
are  common,  with  several  others  of  the  smaller  kinds. 

These  mountains  are  peopled  by  a  variety  of  tribes, 
differing  from  each  other  in  manners,  customs,  and 
civilisatioo.    Some  of  these  are  indigenous,   while  johabitial 
others  have  taken  refiigethere  from  the  successive  inva^ 
sions  which  have  desolated  western  Asia.   They  are  the 
descendants  of  Sclavonians,  Persians,  Jews,  Arabs,  and 
Tatars }  and  are  in  Religion  Christians,  Mohammedans, 
and  Pagans.    M.  Blumenbach,  in  his  De  Generis  Hu-^ 
mani  Varietate  Naiivd  Dissertatio,  makes  the  Caucasian 
tribes  the  basis  of  one  of  the  five  primary  classes  into 
which  he  divides  the  whole  human  race.  The  charac-  Di»tm- 
teristics  of  this  class  are,  the  skin  white,  the  cheeks  guisbiiur 
red,  the  hair  soft,  long,  and   undulating,   generally  ?*»f"<^ 
brown,  but  sometimes  verging  towards  yellow  or  black.  '^^ 
The  head  is  symmetrical  and  rather  glc^ular;  the  fore- 
head moderately  expanded,  the  cheek  bones  narrow 
but  not  prominent,  the  face  oval,  the  nose  narrow  and 
slightly  aquiline,  the  lips  gently  turned  out,  the  chin 
fiill  and  round,  and  the  facial  angle  larg^  Some  of  these 
tribes  have  acknowledged  the  authority  of  Russia,  but  1 

this  is  a  very  precarious  submission,  and  at  best  is 
little  more  than  nominal. 

The  most  prominent  of  these  tribes  are  ihe  Circas-  Priiicip«| 
stans  and  the  Georgians.    The  femdes  of  both  these  ^nbe&. 
countries,  especially  the  latter,  have  long  been  the 
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CAir-    pride  of  eaatern  harems.  These  regions  fttitt  present  a 
CASUS,  complete  picture  of  Europe  during  the  height  of  the 
-      feudal  system.    They  are  in  general  ruled  by  Princes 
asus    ^^^  ^^^  ^***'''  possessions  by  military  service,  and 
OVERN'  are   encompassed  by  vassals,   whom  they  consider 
EXT  OP.  merely  as  slaves.    The  Chiefs  or  rulers  are  called 
0-y^  Uzdens,  and  the  common  people  consist  of  two  separate 
tteof     classes  ;  the  one  is  composed  of  hereditary  serfs,  and 
^J'     the  other  of  absolute  slaves  taken  in  their  plundering 
excursions.  Many  of  the  Caucasian  tribes  are  perfectly 
independent  of  all  others,  and  subsist  chiefly  by  means 
of  the  plunder  taken  in  their  predatory  ware  against 
those  who  inhabit  the  adjacent  districts  ;  and  to  such 
a  height   is  this  warfare  carried,  that  the  sower  who 
scatters  the  seed,  and  the  reaper  who   gathers  the 
sheaves,  are  equally  liable  to  an  assault,  and  the  imple* 
ments  of  husbandry  are  not  more  essential  to  the  har- 
vest than  the  carbine,  the  pistol,  and  the  sabre. 
iBjtioQ       Caucasus,  Government  op,  a  Province  of  the  Rus* 
ki  boun-  sian  Empire,  which  takes  its  name  from  the  chain  of 
^      mountains  idready  described,  and  iqcludes  a  great  part 
of  that  range.    On  the  north  it  joins  the  Governments 
of  Saratov,  Ekaterinoslav,  and  the  country  of  the  Don 
Cossacs.     On  the  east  it  is  bounded  by  the  Govern* 
meiit  of  Ufa,  the   river  Ural  and  the  Caspian  Sea. 
On  the  south  it  borders  upon  the  Persian  and  Tur* 
kish  dominions,  and  the  territories  of  the  independent 
tribes ;  while  the  sea  of  Axof  and  the  Province  of  Tau- 
rida  limit  it  towards   the  west.     This  Government 
was  first  established  in  17B5,  and  includes  the  Province 
of  Astracan.    Independently  of  this  latter  Province^ 
the  Government  of  Caucasus   is  divided  into    five 
Circles,  Georgievsk,  Alexandrov,   Stavropol,  Kizlar> 
^^  and  Mozdok.  The  whole  area  is  stated  at  55,120  square 
'^'^  miles,  which  is  nearly  equal  in  extent  to  both  England 
ind  Wales.    The  population  is  about  105,000,  which 
is  nearly  two  persons  to  each  square  mile.    This  Go- 
vernment is  intersected  by  the  Volga ;  and  a  chain  of 
forts  was  constructed  by  the  Empress  Catherine,  which 
extends  from  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  to  those  of 
the  Caspian,  and  were  designed  to  keep  the  warlike 
inhabitants  in  check,  and  to  prevent  them  from  making 
predatory  excursions  among  the  more  peaceful  of  the 
ij^.  Imperial  subjects.  The  principal  towns  in  this  Govern- 
ment are  Georgievsk,  Mozdok,  Ekaterinograd,  Kizlar, 
idskaya.     The  Capital  of  the  Province  is  Georgievsk, 
which  stands  on  the  borders  of  the  great  steppe  of  the 
Kuma,  and  of  a  small  river  of  the  same  name.    It  was 
fonnded  in  1777»  when  the  above-mentioned  line  of 
Sorts  was  established.    Most  of  the  houses  are  only 
slight  wooden  tenements,  and  the  town  is  considered  to 
fedot    he  very  unhealthy  in  autumn.    Mozdok  is  one  of  the 
most  considerable  of  the  other  places,  and  stands  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Terek.     It  was  built  in  1763,  and 
terminates  the  line  of  forts  along  that  river.    The 
population  is  estimated  at  SOOO,  chiefly  consisting  of 
Armenians,  Georgians,  and  baptized  Circassians,  vrith  a 
few  Greeks  and  Rusaans.     They  are  employed  for  the 
niost  part  in  raising  vines  and  sUk,  and  manufiicturiB|^ 
leather  and  brandy,  and  in  carrying  on  a  commercial 
laiao.  intercourse  with  the  adjacent  mountaineers.    Ekate* 
I*       rinograd  is  situated  on  the  small  river  Malca,  about 
1060  miles  nearly  south-southeast  of  St.  Petersburg, 
and  contains  about  2000  inhabitants,  who  are  similarly 
IT.     employed  to  those  of  Mozdok.    Kizlar  is  situated 
towards  the  south-east  of  the  Province,  and  was  buQt 
in  1735,  as  a  frontier  town  between  Russia  and  Persia, 
and  stands  on  a  river  at  a  short  distance  from  the 


Caspian  Sea.    It  is  one  of  the  most  commercial  and     CAU- 
flourishing  places  in  the  Province,  and  perhaps  the  J^\^{^. 
most  populous.  It  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  Cossacs,  who  i^i^oF* 

profess  the  Christian  religion  according  to  the  doc-        

trines  of  the  Greek  Church.    The  environs  are  very    CAVE. 
fertile  both  in  grain  and  fruit,  as  well  as  abundant  in 
game. 

Under  the  head  of  Kavkaz,  (the  Russian  name  of 
Caucasus,)  will  be  found  a  more  detailed  account  of 
the  various  tribes  inhabiting  this  chain  of  mountains, 
as  well  as  an  abstract  of  the  geological  and  physical 
observations  of  Messrs.  Von  Engelhardt  and  Parrot, 
which  wc  are  not  at  present  able  to  offer  to  our  readers, 
and  which  contain  the  most  important  particulars 
relative  to  this  District. 

CA'^UDAL,  adj.  'I      Lat.  cauda,  a  tail.   Of  unknown 

Ca^udate.  J  etymology. 

How  Jove  his  thonder  makes,  and  Ug^htning  new. 
How  with  the  holt  he  strikes  the  earth  below. 
How  comate,  crinite,  caudate  stars  are  fram*d, 
I  kneW)  my  dLill  with  pride  my  heart  enflam'd. 

Fairfax,     Ood/rey  0/  Bouionge,  book  xiv.  st  44. 

The  tail  is  slender,  of  the  same  length  as  the  remainder  of  the 
body  to  the  nose,  and  terminates  in  a  small  caudal  fin. 

Pennant,     Zoology,  The  Cttvier  IZsy. 

CA^UDLE,!}.!      'Er.chadeau,  from  chaud;  Lat.  ca- 
Ca'uojlb,  N.    J  lidus,  warmj  q.  a  warm  drink  ^  of 
eggs,  wine,  bread,  sugar  and  qpices.     Skinner. 

He  mi^e  K)  at  is  diner  abbe  bileued  al  so  wet, 
As  me  aei/  ^  wan  ich  am  ded,  make  me  a  caudeL" 

A  OlDMCMler,  p.  561. 
-*——*—  HSU  the  cold  hrooke 
Candied  with  iee,  cmwdie  thy  morning  tasta 
To  cue  thy  o're-nights  tnrfiet. 

Shakspeare,     7%mon  of  Athene,  fol.  92. 

'  O  teU  me,  good  Dnmaine ; 

And  gentle  Longauill,  where  lies  thy  paine  ? 

And  where  my  Uedges  ?  all  about  the  brest :     • 

A  caudle  hoa !  Id.    Love's  Labour  Lost,  fol.  134. 

If  a  man  laments  in  company,  where  the  rest  are  in  humour 
enough  to  enjoy  themselves*  ha  dioold  not  take  it  ill  if  a  servant 
is  order'd  to  present  him  with  a  porringer  of  cawdle  or  posset 
drink,  by  way  of  admoniUon  that  he  go  home  to  bed. 

Spectator,  No.  143. 

She's  gone !  but  there's  another  in  her  stead, 
For  of  a  princess  Charlotte's  brought  to  bed :— - 
Oh !  coold  I  but  hare  had  one  single  sup. 
One  single  sniff,  at 'Charlotte's  caudle  cup  ! 

Warton.    The  Oxford  Newsman's  Verse  for  1767. 

'  *^'  "I     Fr.  cave ;  It.  coca ;  Sp.  cueva, 

^cava;  Lat.  cavus.  Varro  and 
Festus  think  a  chao  dictum, 
*Chaos  is  properly  a  vast  gap  or 
opening,  (vastus  hiatus)  from 
the  ancient  x<^<^for  x^^^*  ^*'^» 
'to  gape,  to  open.  Vossius. 


Cave,  n. 

CA^VEaN,  fl. 

CaVbrneo,  adj, 
Ca'veenous, 
Ca'vity,  n. 
Cave-keeping,  adj. 
Cavb-kebpsb,  n. 


Bnt  or  lus  here  was  dipped  or  vshare. 
That  was  no  bond  with  which  men  might  him  bind, 

Bnt  now  he  is  in  prison  in  a  cave 
Whereaa  they  made  him  at  the  qnema  grinde. 

Chaueer,    The  Monhes  Tale,  y,  14077. 

Under  an  hiUe  there  b  a  cmre, 
Whiche  of  the  sonne  nude  not  bane 
80  that  no  man  male  knowe  aright 
The  poynt  betwene  the  dale  and  night. 

Gower.    Coitfi,  Am.  book  ir.  fol.  80. 

Tliei  eriden  In  wiIdlmcMiB  In  monnteyns  and  dennys  and  cmeys 
of  the  erthe.  WwUf,    Ebrewis,  ch.  xL 

Tktf  wandered  In  wfldemeis,  ia  momtKpkSB,  in  dennet  and 
MUM  of  the  earth,  BiUe,  1551. 
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Cave.     But  gretme  wood  like  a  garland  growes,  and  hydes  them  al  witl^ 

shade. 
And  in  the  midds  a  pleasannt  eaue  there  stants  of  nature  made. 
Where  sits  the  nymphes  among  the  springs  in  seats  of  mosse  and 

•tone.  Phaer,    AHeidos,  book  i.  p.  25. 

Vnder  ane  roche  law  wythin  ane  caveme. 
There  sal  thow  fynd  the  godly  prophetes 
Full  of  the  spretc  diuine. 

Dcmglat,    EHeadoi,  book  til.  fol.  82. 


Althongh  perhaps 


It  may  be  heard  at  court,  that  such  as  wee 

Caue  heere,  hunt  hcere,  are  out-lawes,  and  in  time 

May  make  some  stronger  head. 

Shakspeare,     Cymbelinef  fol.  3o8. 

For  many  a  field-bredd  herdsman,  (ynheord  still,) 
Hast  thou  made  drowne,  the  cauernes  of  the  hill 
Where  his  retreates  lie,  wilh  his  helplesse  teares. 

Chapman,    Uymne  to  Hermet* 

The  sea-nymphs  that  the  watry  cnvernt  keep, 
Haye  sent  their  pearls  and  rubies  from  the  deep, 
To  deck  thy  loye  ;  and  plac'd  by  thee  they  drew 
More  lustre  to  them,  than  where  first  tliey  grew. 
Arck,  H^lnm,     Upon  Mr,  J,  Donne  and  hit  Poema, 

The  fire  of  an  oyen  is  a  fit  similitude  of  a  fire  within,  as  into 
ivhich  fire  is  put  to  heat  it,  and  Uie  heat  made  more  intense  by  the 
cavity  or  hoUowness  of  the  place. 

Goodwin,     TTorks,  yol.  iii.  p.  565. 

In  other  places  there  be  also  caves  aud  holes  of  a  propheticall 
power :  hy  the  exluilation  of  which,  men  are  intoxicate,  and  as  it 
were  drunken,  and  so  foretell  things  to  come,  as  at  Delphi,  the 
most  renowned  oracle.  Holland,    Plinie,  yol.  i.  fol.  41. 

The  other  errour  may  be,  for  that  the  object  of  sight  doth  strike 
upon  the  pupill  of  the  eic,  directly  without  any  interception ; 
whereas  the  cave  of  the  eare  doth  hold  oif  the  sound  a  little  from 
the  organ ;  and  so  neyertheless  there  is  some  distance  required  in 
both.  '  Bacon,    Natural  History,  Cent,  iii.  sec.  272. 

Their  smoothness,  like  a  goodly  champaign  plain, 
Loiys  open  all  the  little  worms  that  creep ; 

In  men,  as  in  a  rough -grown  groye,  remain 
Cave-heeping  evils  that  obscurely  sleep. 

Shahspeare.     Rape  of  Lmcrece, 


I  hope  I  dreame 


For  so  I  thought  I  was  a  caue-heeper. 
And  cooke  to  honest  creatures. 

Jd,     Cymbeline,  fol.  390. 

Those  that  descended  into  the  cave  of  Trophonius,  were  first 
to  be  tried  by  mauy  sacrifices,  whether  they  were  fit  to  enter  it 
or  not,  and  they  were  to  pray  before  an  image  of  Daedal us*s 
making,  which  none  else  were  allowed  to  see,  and  then  after  other 
preparation  they  were  let  into  that  dreadful  place,  where  they 
saw  and  heard  strange  things  which  they  discorered  to  the  priests 
when  they  came  forth.  Stillingjieet,  yol.  iii.  serm.  12. 

From  out  the  rock*s  wide  caverns  deep  below 
The  rushing  ocean  rises  to  its  flow  ; 
And,  ebbing,  here  retires ;  within  its  sides, 
In  roomy  caves  the  god  of  sea  resides. 

'  Hughes,     The  Court  of  Neptune. 

Upon  weighing  the  heart  In  my  hand,  I  found  it  to  be  extremely 
light,  and  consequently  yery  hollow,  which  I  did  not  wonder  at, 
when,  upon  looking  inside  of  it,  I  saw  multitudes  of  cells  and 
cavities  running  one  within  another.  Spectator,  No.  281. 

The  first  rude  essay  of  nature  had  been  so  mneh  improyed  by 
human  labour,  that  the  cave  contained  seyeral  apartments  appro- 
priated to  different  uses,  and  often  affbrded  lodging  for  trayellers, 
whom  darkness  or  tempests  happened  to  overtake, 

Johnson,    Kasselas^  ch.  zxi. 

I  will  teach  yon  to  pierce  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  bring 
out  from  the  caverns  of  the  mountains  metals  which  shall  give 
strength  to  your  hands,  and  security  to  your  bodies,  by  which  you 
may  be  covered  from  the  assaults  of  the  fiercest  beasts,  and  with 
which  you  shall  fell  the  oak,  and  divide  rocks,  and  subject  all 
Mature  to  your  use  and  pleasure.        Id,  The  Rambler,  No.  33. 


Ami4  the  fearful  trance,  a  thnnd'ringaoimd 
He  hears,  and  thrice  the  hollow  decks  rebound  \ 
Upstarting  from  his  couch  on  deck  he  sprang, 
Thrice  with  shrill  note  the  boatswwn's  whistle  rang, 
All  hands  unmoor  i  proclaims  the  boatswain's  cry, 
All  hands  unmoor  I  the  cavern* d  rocks  reply. 

Falconer,    Shipwreck,  can.  1. 

The  town  and  temple  of  Delphi  were  seated  on  a  bare  and 
cavernous  rock ;  defended,  on  all  sides,  with  precipices,  instead  of 
walls.  Warburton,    Julian,  book  ii.  ch.  vi. 

CAVEAT,  in  Law,  a  Process  in  the  Spiritual  Court, 
to  stop  the  probate  of  a  Will,  &c.  or  the  institution 
of  a  Clerk  to  a  Benefice.  When  a  Caveat  is  entered 
against  an  institution,  if  the  Bishop  afterwards  institutes 
a  Clerk,  such  institution  is  void  >  the  Caveat  being  a 
supersedeas.  A  Caveat  entered  in  the  life-time  of  the 
Incumbent  has  been  adjudged  void,  though  if  entered 
''  dead  or  dying,"  it  will  hold  good  for  a  month.  And 
should  the  Incumbent  die  then,  for  six  months  after 
kis  death.  A  Caveat  entered  against  a  Will,  is  said 
by  the  rules  of  the  Spiritual  Court  to  remain  in  force 
for  three  months,  and  that  while  it  is  pending  a  probate 
cannot  be  granted ;  but  whether  the  law  recognises  a 
Caveat,  and  allows  it  so  to  operate,  or  whether  it 
only  regards  it  as  a  mere  cautionary  act  by  a  stranger 
to  prevent  the  Ordinary  from  committing  a  wrong,  ia  a 
point  upon  which  the  Judges  of  the  Temporal  Courts 
have  differed.     Roll,  Rep,  191  $  Cro.  Jac.  463. 

CAVERY  or  Caveri,  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  Sat- 
nad,(Satya-nadi)  or  Uoly Rivers  of  Hinddst^n.  It  rises 
in  the  western  G*h&ts,  not  very  far  from  the  coast  of 
Malabar,  in  about  IS""  N.  lat.  and  75°  ^  £.  long.,  and 
passing  through  the  Mysore,  (Maistir,)  separates 
Coi'mbetore,  (Cuyummmatdr)  from  Salem  (Ch^lam,) 
and  forming  the  northern  boundary  of  Tanjore,  (Tan- 
jaiir,)  a  State  now  incorporated  in  the  province  of  the 
Carn4tic,  pours  its  waters  by  various  mouths,  into  the 
Bay  of  Bengal.  It  has  a  winding  course  of  nearly  4O0 
miles,  between  banks  no  where  steep ;  though  its 
channel  is  generally  stony.  Near  Rily4cottah  it  falls 
abruptly  over  a  precipice  into  the  plains  of  the  Car- 
n&tic,  through  which  it  glides  gently  to  the  sea. 
Rising  in  the  western,  receiving  the  waters  of  streams 
from  the  southern,  and  itself  traversing  the  eastern 
branches  of  the  G'h&ts,  those  elevated  chains  of  moun- 
tains, which  skirt  each  side  of  the  peninsula^  it  is 
supplied  by  all  the  periodical  r&ins  which  come  with 
either  monsoon,  and  thus  affords  constant  means  of 
irrigation  to  the  table-land  above,  and  the  plains 
below  the  mountains  through  which  it  passes.  Op- 
posite to  Trichinopoly,  (Tirucbin&pali,)  it  divides  into 
two  branches,  and  forms  the  island  of  Seringhan>, 
(Slrengam.)  The  northern  branch,  which  is  the 
broadest,  is  called  Coleroon,  (CoUadam  or  Collaram,) 
CoUrru,  according  to  Fra  Paolino,  and  runs  into  the 
sea  by  two  channels  3  the  southern,  retaining  the  name 
of  the  parent  stream,  has  been  diverted  into  a  variety 
of  channels,  by  the  industry  of  the  ancient  Hindiis, 
and  it  gives  extraordinary  fertility  to  the  plains  of 
Tanjaiir.  A  vast  artificial  mound,  at  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  island  of  Slrengam,  prevents  the  waters 
of  the  C&v^rl  from  uniting  with  those  of  the  CoUarani, 
which  here  run  at  a  level  lower  than  that  of  the 
C&v^rf  by  twenty  feet.  Hamilton's  Hmdosian,  ii.  364. 

CAVIA,  Cuv. ;  Cavy,  Pen.  In  Zoology,  a  genus  t>f 
animals,  belonging  to  the  family  Hemiclaviculata,  order 
Rodeniia,  class  Mammalia, 

Generic   character:    four  toes  before,  and    three 
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39; 


TAVU.  behind,  separate  and  armed  xvitb  broad  nails  $  the 
—  molar  teeth  having  but  a  single  lamina  notched  singly 
C\VIL.  OQ  the  inner  edge  in  those  of  the  lower  jaw^  and  on  the 
outer  edge  of  those  in  the  upper;  no  tail. 

This  genus  very  much  resembles  the  genu?  Hydro^ 
eharuM,  from  which  it  has  been  separated  by  Cuvier ; 
both  were  formerly  described  by  Linneus  and  Pallas, 
under  the  name  Cavia,  but  they  differ  very  materially 
in  the  structure  of  the  teeth.  Cuvier  considers  the 
C.  Jperea,  Klein  3  Rock  Cavy,  Pen. ;  to  be  the  animal 
from  which  our  Guinea  Pig  is  derived.  The  Rock 
Cavy  hns  the  upper  lip  divided  j  ears  short  j  upper 
part  of  the  body  black,  mottled  with  tawny  ^  throat 
and  belly  white.  It  inhabits  firasil,  living  in  holes  of 
rocks,  and  is  hunted  for  food,  being  considered 
superior  to  our  Rabbits. 

C.  Cobaya,  Gmel.  3  le  Cochon  d*Inde,  Buff. ;  Restless 
Cavy,  Pen.  3  Guinea  Pig,  Edwards.  Upper  lip  half 
divided  }  ears  large,  broad,  and  rounded ;  hair  coarse 
and  bristly,  like  that  of  a  Pig  -,  general  colour  white 
and  marked  with  irregular  blotches  of  orange  and 
black.  This  little  animal  is  well  known,  being  often 
kept  in  houses,  under  a  supposition  that  its  smell  drives 
away  the  Rats.  It  is  cheerful  and  lively,  but  very  shy 
and  timid,  running  about  continually,  and  making  a 
eronting  kind  of  noise;  is  much  attached  to  the 
female,  for  which  the  males  often  fight  till  one  be 
killed;  it  spends  its  time  in  sleeping,  eating,  and 
playing  with  its  companion;  is  very  prolific,  beginning 
to  breed  when  two  months  old,  and  bringing  from  four 
to  twelve  at  a  birth ;  but  their  increase  is  much  kept 
down  by  their  susceptibility  of  cold,  which  destroys 
Tery  many  of  them. 

See  Linnsi  Systema  Natura ;  Cuvier, BJbgne  Animal; 
Pennant's  History  of  Quadrupeds. 

CAVIAR,  or  Caviare,  is  the  roe  of  the  Beluga,  (or 
Biehiga,  Adpenser  Huso  of  Linnseus,)  and  Sevridga,  {A, 
Ruthenus,)  two  kinds  of  Sturgeon  found  in  the  Danube, 
Yaik,  and  particularly  the  Volga,  and  in  the  sea  near 
their  mouths.  That  of  the  latter  is  the  most  esteemed. 
The  roe  of  this  fish,  when  cleared  of  all  the  nerves  or 
fibres,  is  washed  in  vinegar,  spread  out  on  a  table, 
salted  and  pressed  in  a  bag  ;  after  which  it  is  left  for 
some  time  in  a  vessel,  having  a  hole  at  the  bottom  t6 
let  any  moisture  that  may  drain  off,  escape.  When 
sufficiently  drained,  the  roe  is  potted,  soft,  for  use.  Its 
colour  is  a  dark  bottle-green,  almost  black,  occasion- 
ally speckled  with  a  few  white  spots ;  and  the  best 
mode  of  preparing  it  for  the  table,  is  to  beat  it  up  with 
vinegar,  like  the  dressing  for  a  sallad ;  it  then  becomes 
'cream-coloured  and  loses  the  crude  taste  which  makes 
it  very  disagreeable  to  persons  unaccustomed  to  eat  it. 
It  is  a  very  considerable  article  of  commerce  at  Astra- 
khan ;  and  is  consumed  in  large  quantities  in  Russia 
and  the  Levant,  where  it  is  commonly  eaten  spread 
upon  bread,  or  bread  and  butter,  without  any  prepara- 
tion whatever. 

See  Pallas,  Travels  in  Southern  Russia,  &c. ;  and  Art. 

ASTRAKHAX,  Vol.  XViU.  51. 

CA^VIL,  r.         A     Fr.  caviller;  It.  cavUlare ;  Sp. 
Ca'vil,  n.  icavilar;  Lat.  cavillor,  from  cavere, 

Cavilla'tion,      I  Cavere proprik  estjurisconsuUorum. 

XCavillari  est  leguleiorum  ac  rabu- 

ilarumforensium.    Vossius. 

I      Cavere  is,  to  be  wary,  to  be  cir- 

Ca^yillovh,  adj.  Icumspect,    to    provide    against 

Ca'villouslt.      /rbks  or  contingencies.  Cavillari, 

VOL.  XIX. 


to  eavil,  is  to  guard  against  imaginary  or  trifling  risks    CAVIL, 
or  difficulties ;  to  invent  trifling  difficulties,  to  raise  ^— — ^ 
captious  objections;    objections  merely  verbal; — ^to 
carp,  to  wrangle. 

Finally  yf  you  be  voyde  of  belefe  in  niche  thynges  as  an  tpiri- 
tnal,  and  pertaine  unto  the  soule,  wheras  ye  can  not  thwarte  and 
camyli  in  the  thinges  you  see  dooen  before  your  iyes,  then  do  yon 
plainly  declare  your  obstinate  malice. 

Udaii.   Jforil,  ch.u. 

And  in  thin  hond  thon  shalt  it  have  anon. 
On  this  condition,  and  other  non, 
lliat  thou  depart  it  so,  my  dere  brother, 
That  erery  frere  have  as  moch  as  other  : 
This  shalt  thou  swere  on  thy  profession 
Withoutcn  fraud  or  cavilation, 

Chaucer,     The  Sompnoures  Tate,  r.  77]  8. 

£U  hys  pregnaunt  wit  could  not  haue  passed  it  so  cleane  oner, 
but  would  haue  assaylcd  it  with  some  sophisticall  eauilia(io» 
which  by  hys  painted  poetrie  he  might  so  haue  coloured,  that  at 
the  last  he  might  make  y*  ignoraunt  some  appearance  of  truth. 

FHth.     Wbrhes,  fol.  108. 

But  Colotes,  like  a  sychophant,  cavillings  ct  him,  and  catching 
at  his  words,  without  regard  of  the  matter,  not  arguing  aguost 
his  reasons  indeed,  but  in  wordes  onely,  affirmeth  flatly,  that 
Parmenides  overthroweth  all  things  in  one  word,  by  supposing 
that  all  is  one.  Holland.  Plutarch,  fol.  913. 


Inexplicable 


Ca^villbb, 
Ca^villing,  n. 
Ca^villingly, 


lliy  Justice  seems ;  yet  to  say  truth,  too  late, 
I  thus  contest ;  then  should  hare  been  refused 
These  terms  whatever,  when  they  were  propos'd : 
Thou  didst  accept  them ;  wilt  thou  enjoy  the  good. 
Then  cavil  the  conditions. 

Milton,    Paradise  Lost,  book  z.  1.  759. 

To  preache  by  halfes  is  to  be  worse 

Tlien  those  tongue-holly  iauells, 
Tliat  cite  good  words,  but  shift  off  works, 

And  discipline  by  cauells, 

Warner,    Albion*s  England,  can.  39. 

I  might  adde  further  for  more  full  and  complete  answer,  so 
much  concerning  the  large  oddes  betweene  the  case  of  the  oldest 
churches  in  regard  of  those  heathens,  and  ours  in  respect  of  the 
Church  of  Rom^,  that  very  cauillation  itselfe  should  bee  satisfied, 
and  haue  no  shift  to  flie  mto. 

Hooher,    Eccletiastieal  Polity,  book  iv.  foL  1 42. 

* 

lliat  ev'n  tli'  ignorant  may  understand. 

How  that  deceit  is  but  a  caviller. 
And  true  unto  itself  can  never  stand, 

But  still  must  with  her  own  conclusions  war. 

Daniel,    Musophiius, 

Indeede  you  almost  in  no  place  reason  ad  idem,  which  is  a 
manifest  argumente,  that  you  are  but  a  shifting  cauilter, 

Whitgift,    Defence,  fol.  429. 

And  therefore  the  Apostle  in  Rom,  i.  dealing  with  the  Gentiles, 
mentions  none  of  their  carnal  pleas,  but  when  he  comes  to  the 
Jews  in  chap.  ii.  he  spends  it  in  taking  away  their  cavHUngs. 

Goodwin,     ^orib,  v.  iii.  part  i.  fol.  399. 

Onlie  among  all,  and  of  all  Nero  and  Domitiau  being  kindled 
by  diners  naughtie  and  spiteful  persons  cauillinglie  obiected 
against  our  doctrine,  of  whom  this  sicophantical  slandering  of  us 
by  naughtie  custome  first  came  and  sprang  up. 

Fox.    Martyrs,  fol.  46. 

Nay,  by  the  covenant  itself,  since  that  so  eavillously  is  urged 
against  us,  we  are  enjoined  in  the  fourth  article,  with  all  faith&l- 
ness  to  endeavour  the  bringing  all  such  to  public  trial  and  condign 
punishment,  as  shall  divide  one  kingdom  from  another. 

Milton.     On  the  Articles  of  Peace  with  the  Irish, 

Snce,  it  seems,  they  have  wit  and  understanding  enough  to 
cavil  and  find  fault  with  these  things,  and  upon  that  account  to 
deny  their  obedience  to  those  lawful  powers  which  God  hath  set 
over  them,  one  would  think,  they  should,  at  the  same  time,  have 
so  much  honesty,  as  seriously  to  endearour  to  give  themselves 
saUsfaction  as  to  those  things  they  find  fault  with. 

Sharp.    A  Discourse  of  Consdeneem 
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CAVIL,  lu  the  Unt  pUce,  it  should  be  considered,  tba  those  emfiUtft 
«_        At  the  stjrie  of  the  Scripture,  thnt  you,  and  I  hare  hitherto,  met 

CAUL.  ^^^1-  ^o  i^^^  WBRt  of  skill  in  the  original)  especially  in  the 
Hebr^,  jndge  of  it  by  the  translations,  wherein  alone  they  read 
it.  Boyle.    Considerations  on  the  Style  of  Holy  Scriptmres,  * 

Tis  I,  quoth  she,  in  erery  vale. 
First  hiss*d  the  noisy  nightlngsle  ; 
And  boldly  cavilCd  at  each  note. 
That  twitter'd  in  the  woodlark's  throat. 

Smart.    Fable,  idv. 

CAUL,  Sherwood  writes,  caul  or  kell, — ^wherein  the 
bowels  are  wrapped.  Bullokar;  kell;  the  cov^  about 
the  paunche  of  a  hart  or  stagge.  The  Geneva  Bible, 
ifo^ea  ;  "  I  will  break  the  calfe  of  their  heart."  Per- 
haps a  misprint,  as  in  ten  other  instances  it  is  kail 
or  kal,  and  once  calle.  The  Septuagint  5  ffVf^K\et<r/io9, 
from  iTvv  and  Kkei-etv,  to  shut  up,  to  close^  to  inclose. 
The  Latin  Vulgate }  interiorcu 

'  Junius  says,  perhaps  the  same  with  cowkf  q.  ▼• 
-  Skinner ;  from  the  A.  S.  cylla,  uter,  a  bag.  In  Ger. 
kel-en  is,  covare,  to  hollow,  which  Wachter  thinks*  is 
from  the  Greek  koiXos,  hollow.  Caul  is  applied  as 
above;  and  also  to  a  part  of  the  head-dress  or  cap, 
which  incloses  the  head. 

I  wil  mette  the,  as  abeare  that  Is  robbed  of  her  whelpQi,  and  I 
will  breake  the  calfe  of  their  heart,  and  there  wil  I  deuoure  them 
like  a  lion.  Geneva  Bible,  1561.    Hosea,  ch.  xiiL  v.  8. 

I  will  meet  them  as  a  bear  that  is  bereaved  of  her  whelps,  and 
1  will  rent  die  caul  of  their  heart,  and  there  will  1  devour  them 
like  a  lion.  Bible,  Modern  Versioiu 

For  I  suppose  that  some  of  you  hare  seen  towels,  aaplcins,  nets, 
caules,  kerchiefes  and  coifes  woven  of  such  thread,  which  would 
not  barn  or  consume  in  the  fire,  but  when  they  were  foul  and 
■oiled  with  occupying,  folk  flung  them  into  the  fir^,  and  took 
them-  forth  B§atn  dean  and  fair,. 

Holland.    P/u/arcA,  fol.  1094. 

A  qmuer  on  her  shoulders  smale  he  hanges  with  crooked  bow 
In  steade  of  golden  cauUe,  and  mantel  braue  shulde  hange  below. 

Phaer,    JEneidos,  book  zi. 

Her  head  with  ringlets  of  her  hair  is  crown'd 
And  in  a  golden  caul  the  curls  are  bound. 

Drydetu    JEneU^  book  vU.  1.  1 1 10. 

Why  the  fat  is  collected  chiefly  about  some  particular  parts 
and  vessels,  and  not  others,  as  for  example,  the  reins  and  the 
caulf  I  easily  consent  with  Galen  and  others,  the  reason  to  be  the 
cherishing  and  keeping  warm  of  those  parts  upon  which  such 
vessels  are  spread ;  so  the  caul  serves-  for  the  warming  of  the 
lower  belly,  like  an  apron  or  piece  of  woollen  cloth. 

Ray,  On  the  Creation,  partii. 

It  is  deemed  lucky  to  be  bom  with  a  caul,  or  membrane  over 
the  face.  This  caul  is  esteemed  an  infallible  preservative  agunst 
drowning.  It  is  related  that  raidwives  used  to  sell  this  membrane 
to  advocates,  as  an  especial  means  of  making  them  eloquent. 
According  to  Cfarysostom,  the  midwives  frequently  sold  it  for 
magic  uses.  Grose,     Superstitions^  p.  45. 

The  omentum,  epiploon,  or  eater/,  is  an  apron,  tucked  up,  or 
doubling  upon  itself,  at  its  lower  part.  The  upper  edge  is  tied 
to  the  bottom  of  the  stomach,  to  the  spleen,  as  hath  already  been 
observed,  and  to  part  of  the  duodenum.  The  reflected  td%z,  also, 
after  forming  the  doubling,  comes  up  behind  the  front  flap,  and 
i»  tied  to  the  colon  and  adjoining  viscera. 

PaUy,    Natural  Theology^  209. 

The  passage  cited  above  from  Grose,  alludes  to  a 
superstition  which  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  the 
modems.  The  sale  of  the  Caul  to  Lawyers,  by  the 
Roman  midwives,  is  mentioned  by  Lampridius,  in  the 
L^e  of  Antoninus  Diadumenus.  It  was  supposed  to 
impart  the  gift  of  eloquence.  In  later  days.  Cauls 
were  forbidden  to  be  worn  by  the  Canon  Law^  as 


they  had  been  abused  to  ma^cal  purposes,  tt  is  ia 
his  HomiUes,  that  St.  Chrysostom  more  than  once 
inveighs  against  the  worse  than  heathen  reliance  ot& 
these  amulets;  and  in  the  Ommentariei  of  Balsams. 
(can.  \jA.  Cone,  in  Trullo,)  a  story  is  told  of  a  Priest, 
by  name  Protus,  who  being  accused  of  magical  prac- 
tices, was  discovered  to  wear  a  child's  Caul  (cV^/m 
rtofftvSt  waiBa9)  in  his  bosom.  He  confessed,  that  he 
had  received  it  from  a  woman,  who  assured  him,  that 
while  he  possessed  it  the  mouths  of  all  who  wished 
to  assail  him,  should  be  effectually  stepped.  Sir 
Thomas  Brown,  Who  explains  the  Caul  to  be  no 
more  than  a  portion  of  the  membranous  film,  termed 
amnios,  sometimes  carried  off  by  the  child's  head  at  the 
moment  of  birth,  calls  it  the  Sitly-how.  This  is  pro- 
bably a  corruption  of  koi\o9.  Even  in  our  own  times, 
advertisements  may  sometimes  be  seen,  offering  Cauls 
for  sale,  and  addressed  especially  to  mariners,  as  those 
who  carry  them  on  their  persons  are  supposed  to  be 
secured  against  a  watery  death.  Those  born  with 
a  Caul  were  deemed  unusually  lucky;  whence  the 
proverb  Natus  estpHeatus ;  but  the  modem  sages  f emmet 
hold  that  compression  of  the  brain  is  frequently  pro- 
duced by  it ;  and  they  cite  many  instances  of  weakness 
of  intellect  in  chfldren  with  Cauls. 

CADLINIA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  Mono* 
ecia,  order  Monandria,  natural  order  Palmce.  Generic 
eharacter :  male  flower,  cal3rx  none ;  corolla  none ; 
anther  sessile .  female  flower,  calyx  none  ;  corolla 
none ;  style  filiform  ;  stigma  two-cleft ;  capsule  one- 
Beecieci. 

The  three  species  described  by  Willdenow,  are 
water  plants. 

Tax.  causa.  Pierottus,  (6ee 
Martin,  in  V.  causa,)  enumc* 
rates  many  proposed  etymolo- 
gies. 1.  Some  think  it  is  so 
called,  a  Chao,  detrucipL  aspira-' 
tione,  because  Chaos  was  the 
>  first  cause  of  all  things.  2. 
Others  from  the  Greek  kav<rif, 
which  signifies  heat  or  buniin^, 
because  a  cause  is  that  which 
kindles  and  inflames  us,  (ac- 
cendit  infiammatque)  to  action. 
3.  Some,  a  cavendo,  because  it 
is  that,  qua  cavet,  that  any  thing  should  be  done  or 
not  be  done.  4.  Some,  a  casu ; — and  this  Martinius 
himself  prefers  as  the  most  simple,  ut  primo  sU  {causa, 
sc.)  quod  contigit,  accidit.  Occasio,  (of  obvious  ety- 
mology,) he  observes  is  also  used  pro  causd  ei  origine, 
Isidorus  says  also,  (see  Vossius,)  caussa  sit,  quicquid 
cecidit,  id  est,  accidit.  Vossius  is  in  favour  of  caiso,  seu 
quaiso,  as  the  ancients  wrote,  for  quaso.  And  alrus,  he 
remarks,  (whence  airta,  causa,)  is  nothing  more  than 
quaso,  seu  peto.  See  Martinius  and  Vossius,  and  for 
the  various  usages  of  causa,  see  Gesner. 

This  word  has  puzzled  the  philosophers  quite  as 
much  as  it  has  the  etymologists.  See  the  examples 
following,  particularly  those  from  Ix>cke>  Edwards^ 
Hume^  and  Scott. 

And  by  this  skille  a  man  maie  knowe. 
The  more  that  thet  stonden  Ipwe, 
The  more  ben  the  cerdes  lasse. 
That  causeth  why  that  some  passe 
Her  due  cours  to  fore  an  other. 

Oower,    Conf  Am.  book  tL  fol.  145. 


CAUSE,  V. 

Cause,  n. 

Cau'sable,  ttdj, 

Cai/sal,  adj. 

Causa'litt, 

Cai/sally, 

Causa'tion, 

Cav'sativk, 

Causa^tok, 

Cai/seless, 

Cai/selesslt, 

Cau^selbssmess^ 

Cax/ser. 
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CACSK  Then  would  ye  sone  pereeyue  the  common  wealthes  liurt»  not 
when  other  felt  it  who  dewrued  it  not,  but  when  you  smarted  who 
caused  it,  and  itoode  not  and  looked  upon  other  men's  losses, 
which  jre  m%ht  pittie,  but  tormented  wyth  your  owne,  which  ye 
would  lament.       Sir  Jmkm,  CAgeke,     The  hurt  •/  Seditioii,  H.  2. 

■ 

He  knew  the  came  of  every  maladie, 
Were  it  of  cold,  or  hote,  or  moist,  or  drie. 

Chaucer,     The  PrelogrMe/r.  42U' 

.  Tor  it  is  seyn  to  me  withouten  resoun  to  sende  a  bounden  man, 
and  not  to  signyfie  the  came  of  him. 

Wictif.     The  Dedis  of  Apostles,  ch.  zxv. 

For  me  thincketh  it  unreasonable  for  to  send  a  prisoner^  and 
not  to  shewe  the  mMees  whycbe  are  layde  a^nst  him. 

Bihle.    jimn0,l55U 

And  Bowe  (men  seyen)  is  other  wise 
Simon  the  eauee  hath  vndertake, ' 
The  worldes  aiverde  in  hand  is  take. 

Chwer,    Can/.  Am,  Prelague^UA.2^ 


But  grete  God  above. 


That  knoweth  that  none  act  is  caueelet. 
He  deme  af  all,  for  I  wol  hold  my  peea. 

Chaucer.    The  Marchantet  Tule^  r,  9848. 

Forced  she  is  to  teares  ay  to  returne, 

Mlth  new  requestea,  to  yeld  her  hart  to  lone : 

And  least  she  should  before  her  eauteUue  dealh 

Lennr  any  thing  mtried.  Surry,    JEmeie^hoolL  W. 

■Neyther  doth  this  oonnsayle  bind  a  man  that  he  shal  of  neoes- 
sitie  against  the  comen  nature  suffer  another,  manne  Mnutleaie  to 
kvU  hym,  nor  letteth  not  any  manne  frO  the  defece  of  anotbery 
WBom  he  seeth  Innocente  and  inuaded  and  oppressed  by  malice. 

Sir  Thomas  More,     Worhes^  foL  27& 

Danngerout  delpli,  depe  dungeon  of  diadaiae, 
Sacke  of  self-wiU,  the  chest  of  craft  and  change. 
What  causeth  thee  thus  causelesse  for  to  change  ? 

Vncertaine  Auctors,    Against  a  cruel  Wawum, 

What  word  is  that,  that  changeth  not, 
.  Tkiough  it  be  tumde  and  made  in  twaine  ? 
It  ia  nune  Anna,  God  it  wot, 
The  cmly  causer  of  my  paine*; 
My  loue  that  madeth  with  disdaine. 

Wymt,     Of  his  loue  called  Anna, 

*  Saile  by  them  therefoge;  tiiy  compaaions 
Before  hand  causing  to  stop  euery  eare 
With  sweete  soft  waze  so  close ;  that  none  may  heare 
A  note  of  all  their  charmings. 

Chapmum,     Odyssof^  book  xu.  fol.  180. 

So  iavish  ope-tyde  cmuseth  fasting  lents, 
And  stanreling  fomine  comes  of  large  expense. 

UulL    Satires^  book  U.  sat  1. 


In  this  pleasant  soile 


His  farre  more  pleasant  garden  God  ordain'd. 
Out  of  the  fertit  ground  he  caused  to  grow 
All  trees  of  noblest  kind  for  sight,  smell,  taste. 

Milton.    Paradise  Loil,  book  iv.  L  216. 

Which  not  withstanding  I  will  acknowledge  to  be  lust  and 
reasonable,  if  he  or  anv  otlier  man  living  shall  shew  that  I  vse  as 
much  as  the  bare  familiar  companie  but  of  one,  who  by  word  or 
dted  hath  euer  giuen  me  cause  to  suspect  or  conjecture  him,  such 
as  here  they  are  termed,  with  whom  compUiot  is  made  Uiat  I 
iciyne  myselie.  Hooher,    Answer  to  Trovers. 

There  may  be  veritable  relations  of  some,  who  without  a 
miracle,  and  by  peculiarity  of  temper,  have  far  ont-fasted  EKas. 
Which  notwithstanding  doth  not  take  off  the  miracle ;  for  that 
may  be  miraculously  effected'  in  one,  which  is  naturally  raiuff&fe 
in  oie  other.  Sir  Thomas  Brown,  book  iil.  ch.  zad. 

If  it  be  in  that  all  hnw  tinned,  as  taking  f^  &  [in  that]  as  a 
eoMc/ particle,  yet  still  it  implies  Uiat  all  luive  sinned^  fnd  were 
guilty  of  ah  act  of  sinning,  as  was  argued. 

Goodwin,     Works,  toL  iiL  part  i.  fol.  12. 

Nfliw  if  there  be  no  sptrit,  natter  must  of  necessity  move  itself, 
where  you  qmoot  imagine  «ny  activity  or  causality,  but  the  bare 
essence  of  the  matter  from  whence  the  motion  comes. 

Hessrg  Mare.    JmrnortaHly  ^fSoul,  book  L  dk  vi. 


If  one  nn  would  naturally  «nd  by  phyncal  causaliiy  destroy    CAUSE, 
original  righteousness,  then  every  one  sin  in  the  regenerate  caa 
ae  wdU  destroy  habitual  righteousness,  because  tkat  and  this 
diflQBT  not  but  ia  their  principle,  not  in  their  nature  and  con- 
Btitution.  Taylor,    On  Repentance,  sec.  1.  ch.  vi. 

And  thus  may  it  more  causally  be  made  out,  i^at  Hippocrates 
affinneth  of  the  Scythians,  that  using  continuid  riding,  they  were 
generally  molested  with  the  sciatica  or  hip-gout. 

Sir  T,  Brown,  book  v.  ch.  xUL 

Now  alwaies  God's  word  hath  a  causation  with  it, — he  nid  to 
ldm,^t, — that  is,  he  made  him  sit,  or  as  it  is  here  czprest,'lM 
made  him  sit  with  a  mightie  power. 

Goodwin,     Works^  vol.  i.  part  L  fol.  4a€. 

For  the  subject  of  it  [mathematic]  being  quantity,  not  quantity 
indefinite,  which  ip  but  a  relative,  aod.beIoi\gcth  to  philosophia 
prima,  as  hath  been  said,  but  quantity  determined,  or  propor- 
tionable ;  it  appeareth  to  be  one  of  the  essential  forms^rf  things  ; 
as  that  that  b«a«M<ive  in  natuxe  of  a  number  of  effects.- 

On  Leamiag,  voL  L  p.  6ll 


'  And  therein  though  Socrates  onely  sufliered,  yet  were  Plato  and 
Aristotle  guilty  of  the  same  truth ;  who  demonstratively  under- 
standing the  simplicity  of  perfection,  and  the  indivisible  condition 
of  the  first  eausator,  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  earth,  or  Areopagy 
of  hefi  to  work  them  from  it. 

Sir  7%omas  Brawn,  book  i.  ch.  X, 

• 

0  sir,  I  said,  the  gods  defend  that  I 
Should  causelesse  IdU  a  man  in  mverie^ 
Tell  me  thy  name  and  place,  then  by  and  by 

1  will  prouide  for  thine  aduersilie. 

Mtrrour  for  Magistrate*^  fol.  232. 

Nor  baser  deed  dreads  envy  and  ill  tongues 
Nor  shrinks  so  soon  for  ieaxtAcauseles»  wrongs. 

HaU,    Satires  Drfiance  to  Envy,     * 

His  wondrous  patience  ever  was  apply'd 
lb  those  on  him  tiiat  causelessly  complain. 

Urayton.    Moses,  his  Birth,  4*c.  book  ill. 

If  you  do  not  please  that  there  shall  arise  to  me  some  fruit  by 
all  this  by  your  discerning  and  acknowledging  the  causeleasness 
of  vour  exceptions,  yet  if  yon  please  let  us  pat  it  to  others  to 
judge  between  us ;  for  'tis  possible  we  may  judge  amiss*  of  our 
own  performances.  Hammond,     Works,  vol.  i.  fol.  196. 

I  liue  in  feare,  I  languish  all  in  dread. 
Wealth  is  my  woe,  the  causer  of  my  care. 

Mirrourfor  Magistrates,  fol.  230. 

Confession  to  a  priest,  the  minister  of  pardon  and  reconciliation, 
the  curate  of  souls,  and  the  guide  of  consciences  is  of  so  great  use 
and  benefit  to  all  that  are  heavy  laden  with  their  sins,  that  they 
who  carelessly  and  causlessly  neglect  it,  are  neither  lovers  of  the 
peace  of  consciences*  aor  are  caraf  al  for  tlie  advaa^tages  of  their 
souls.  Taylor.    Om  Repentsuux,  ch.  x.  sec.  4. 

To  suppose  an  infinite  succession  of  changeable  and  dependent 
beings  produced  one  from  another  in  an  endless  progression, 
without  any  original  cause'  at  all ;  is  only  a  driving  back  from 
one  question  to  another,  and  (as  it  were)  removing  out  of  sight 
the  question  concerning  the  ground  or  reason  of  the  existence  of 
things.  Clarke.     On  the  Attributes,  prop.  2. 

.  In  the  notice,  that  onr  sen^^  take  of  the  common  vicissitude 
of  things,  we  cannot  but  observe,  that  several  particulan,  both, 
qualities  and  substances  begin  to  exist ;  and  that  they  receive  this 
their  existence,  from  the  due  application  and  operation  of  some 
other  being.  From  this  observation,  we  get  onr  ideas  of  cowae 
and  effect.  That  which  produces  any  simple  or  complex  idea,  we 
denote  by  the  general  name  cause  f  and  that  which  is  produced, 
effect. — So  that  whatever  is  considered  by  us  to  conduce  or  ope- 
rate, to  the  producing  any  particular  simple  idea,  or  collection 
of  simple  ideas,  whether  substance  or  mode,  wbich  did  not  before 
exist,  hatii  thereby  in  our  miads  the  relatioo  of  a  cowe,  iodeo 
i4  denomipaled  by  us.  ' 

Locke.     On  Human  Un^ersimndiMg^  book  iL  di. 


I  sometimes  use  the  word  cause,  in  this  enquiiy,  to  signify  an^ 
antecedent,  either  natural  or  moral,  positive  or  negative,  on 
which  an  event,  either  a  thing,  or  the  manner  and  circumstance 
of  a  thing,  so  depends,  that  it  is  the  ground  and  reason,  either 
in  whole,  or  in  part,  whj  it  is,  nther  than  not  j  or  why  it  is  as 
it  is,  vather  titan  otherwise  \  or,  in  other  words,  any  antecedent 
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CAUS&  with  irldch  a  consequent  erent  is  so  oonneeted,  tfaftt  It  trnlj 

— •  belongs  to  the  reason  why  the  proposition  which  affirms  that 

CAUS-  CTent,  is  true ;  whether  it  has  any  poaitiYe  influence^  or  not 
TICK.  JEdwmrdi,  (Jon.)  On  the  Freedom  </  the  mii,  part  iL  sec.  3. 


Similar  objects  are  always  conjoined  with  similar.  Of  this  we 
bare  experience.  Saitable  to  thu  experience,  therefore,  we  may 
define  a  latue  to  be  an  object,  followed  by  another,  and  where 
an  the  objects  similar  to  the  first,  are  followed  by  objects  similar 
to  the  second.  Or  in  other  words,  where,  if  the  first  object  had 
not  been,  the  second  never  had  existed.  The  appearance  of  a 
ciMCfe  always  conyeys  the  mind,  by  a  customary  transition,  to  the 
idea  of  the  effect.  Of  this  also  we  have  experience.  We  may» 
therefore,  suitably  to  thia  experience,  form  another  definition  of 
coMse;  and  call  it  an  object  followed  by  another,  and  whose  ap- 
pearmnce  always  conveys  the  thought  to  that  other. 

Hume,     On  Human  Under Mtanding^  see.  7. 

'  According  to  Aristotle,  a  eaute,  or  ro  eirtw  is  of  four  kinds,  1st, 
the  material,  which  denotes  the  relation  in  which  marble  stands 
to  the  statue  that  is  formed  of  it  2nd,  The  formal,  which 
denotes  the  euute  of  every  thing  being  precisely  what  it  is,  ac- 
cording to  the  peripatetic  doctrine,  that  every  phenomena  in 
nature  is  a  consequence  of  the  operation  of  the  two  principles, 
matter  and  form.  3rd,  The  eflScieot,  or  that  from  which  effects 
proceed;  and  4tli9  The  final,  which  expresses  the  purpose  or 
object  intended  to  be  accompUshed  by  these  effects. 

ScQit.    Elements  of  Intellectual  Pkilowopky,  ch.  i. 

CAU'SEY,   -I      Dutch,  kaiitsije,  kaus9ijde.  Via  strata. 

Cau'seway.  /  Kilian.  Fr.  chaussde ;  It.  calzata ;  Sp. 
eidfada\  Mid.  Lat.  caZcea/a.  Via  calce  strata.  Skinner. 
Spelman  observes,  every  way — calcata  est,  but  not  caZ- 
ceata.  It  is  not,  therefore,  called  a  catcando,  but  a  cal* 
eeando,  because  it  is  fortified  with  stones  or  some  other 
hard  substance,  quasi  caloeo,  against  the  injuries  of  wag- 
gons^  &c.  Somner,  a  cake,  because  they  are  rendered 
firm  with  stones^  which  the  French  call  chaux,  lime. 


Cald.  Yon  may 

TAnd  I  must  suffer  it)  like  a  rough  wargaaap 
Apply  these  homing  eaustia  to  my  wounds 
Already  gangrened,  when  soft  unguents  would 
Better  express  an  uncle  with  soom  feeling  . 
Of  his  nephew's  torments. 

Maseenger.    The  Ouardian,  act  iii,  sc.  2. 

The  ashes  of  any  snails  whatsoever,  are  astringent  and  hot,  by 
reason  of  a  certaine  abstersive  qualttie  that  they  have ;  which  is 
the  reason  that  thev  enter  into  potential  cauteries,  or  cauetiche 
and  corrosive  medicines.         Holland,    Plinie,  vol.  ii.  fol.  377. 

^  Such  are  these  caustich  plaisters  preparatively  to  the  incaroa- 
tive,  the  knifie  and  the  launce  that  Hippoc.  reckons  among  the 
fuiXa>|idh-Mr  A^Tffa,  the  mollifying  preparations  that  the  physidtn 
must  always  carry  about  with  him. 

Hammond,     Worhi,  vol.  iv.  serm^  3. 

This  whole  method,  is  like  to  applying  of  corrosives,  and  eau^ 
tiehi,  and  the  most  tormenting  remedies,  to  remove  the  pain  of 
a  cut  finger,  or  like  the  listing  of  armiea  to  chase  away  flies. 

South,    Sermon,  ix.  voL  10. 

As  some  bold  surgeon  with  inserted  steel. 
Probes  deep  the  putrid  sore,  intent  to  heal ; 
So  the  rank  ulcers  that  our  patriot  load. 
Shall  she  irith  caustich*  healing  fires  corrode. 

Falconer,     The  Demagogutm 

Cacstics,  or  Cauteribs,  in  Surgery,  are  divided  into 
the  actual  and  potential.  The  actual  is  real  fire  or  a  red 
hot  instrument.  The  potential  are  the  Lunar  Caustic^ 
or  lapis  infemaUs,  which  is  fused  nitrate  of  silver,  the 
lixivium  of  soap  evaporated  and  fused,  mineral  acids> 
hurnt  alum,  vitriolated  zinc,  copper,  verdegris,  &c. 
CA'UTEL,  n.  '^  Fr.  cauUller,  cautelle,  caute^ 
CA^aTELOcs,  adj,  fleux ;  from  theLat.  cautus.  Used 
Ca'vtelously,  >as  cautious.  Provident,  circum- 
spect, wary,  and  then  extended 
to  cunning,  crafty,  subtle^  insi- 


CAI78. 

TICK. 

CAXnXL. 


And  scharp  hailstanys 
irid  on  the  thak  i 
Douglas,    JSneados,  Pro.  to  book  viL  fol.  201. 


Hoppaiftl  on  the  thak  and  on  the  causau  by. 


rr 


And  hail-stones,  pattering  from  the  chilling  sky^ 
Hop*d  on  the  thatch,  and  on  the  caueeway  by. 

Fawhet, 

And  there  was  Peter  de  Boyse  capitayne,  who  made  good  sem- 
blant  to  defende  the  bridge,  for  he  and  his  men  were  by  the  bridge 
on  the  causey,  raynging  on  bothe  sydes. 

Firoissart,    Cromycle,  voL  i.  ch.  413« 

So  did  they  toyle  as  thereabout. 

No  eauMie  was  vnwrought. 
Wherefore  new  labours  for  his  men 

The  hoUe  hermit  sought 

Warner,    AlbunCs  England,  book  v.  can.  24. 

The  king  of  England  came  all  along  the  causey,  that  I  bane 
spoken  of,  well  accompanied  that  he  seemed  well  to  be  a  king. 

HaU,    Edward  JV,  the  thirteenth  yere. 

Ten  years  were  consumed  in  the  hard  labour  of  forming  the 
losd  through  which  these  stones  [for  the  pyramid]  were  to  be 
drawn ;  a  work,  in  my  estimation,  of  no  less  fatigue  and  difficulty 
than  the  pyramid  itself.  This  causeway  is  five  stadia  in  length, 
forty  cubits  wide,  and  its  extreme  heighth  thlrtv-two  cubits,  the 
whole  is  of  polished  marble,  adorned  with  the  ngures  of  animals. 

Beloe,    Herodotus,  Euterpe,  c.  124. 

CAU'S'llCK,  n,'\       Gr.  «av<rr«coy,  from  icaciy,  etv,  to 
Cav'stical,  adj.  Vburn ;  Jjoi.  causticus;  Fr.  caustique. 
Cau^stick,  adj,  J      That  which  can  or  may  burn ; 
that  has  the  power  to  burn. 

And  to  the  torturers  (her  doctors)  ^say. 
Stick  on  your  mpping-glasses,  feare  not,  put 
Your  hottest  causttchs  to,  bume,  lance,  or  cut . 
Tis  but  a  body  which  you  can  torment. 
And  I,  into  this  world,  all  soule  was  sent. 
^en  Jonsm,    Under-wood's  Elegit  on  Lady  Pawkt. 


Ca^utelousness, 

Ca^uteltt. 
dious. 

Warburton  observes  that  cautel  signifies  only  "  a 
prudent  foresight,  or  caution,  but  passing  through 
French  hands,  it  lost  its  innocence,  and  now  signifies, 
fraud,  deceit."  And  Mr.  Gifford  -,  "  our  older  writers 
seem  to  have  included  in  this  word  not  only  the  sense 
of  wariness,  but  also  something  artful  and  insidious 
ingrafted  upon  it.**^ 

Whereof  a  man  shall  iustifie 
His  wordes  in  disputesion. 
And  knitte  vpon  conclusion 
His  argument  in  suche  a  forme. 
Which  nude  the  pleyne  troieth  enforme. 
And  the  subtile  cautele  abate 
Whiche  euery  trewe  man  shall  debate. 

Gower,    Con/,  Am,  book  vii.  foL  151. 

And  the  Frenchmen  founde  cautfls  and  subtelties  by  wronge- 
full  waves  to  renewe  agayne  y*  warre,  and  thereby  toke  and 
Qsuiped  all  the  right  that  your  predecessurs  had  in  that  quarelL 

FroisMort,    Cronycle,  vol.  iL  ch.  222. 

By  this  praty  cautele  and  sligbte  imposture,  was  the  toone 
Poatelarche  takS  and  surprised,  which  tonne  was  the  kaye  and 
passage  oner  ti^e  riuer  of  Soame,  fro  FraQce  to  Normanday. 

Hall,    Henry  VI.  fol.  153. 

In  all  which  discourse  you  may  note  very  many  memorable 
things;  as  namely,  first  the  wise,  discreet,  and  cautelous  dealin|^ 
of  the  ambassadors  and  commissioners  of  both  parts,  then  the 
wealth  of  the  foresaid  nations,  and  their  manifold  and  moat  vsoal 
kinds  of  wares  vttered  in  those  dayes,  as  likewise,  &c. 

HeJUuyt.     Voyage,  4'c.  Pref,  to  YoL  i. 


Perhaps  he  loues  you  bow» 


And  now  no  sovle  nor  cautelldoth  besmereh 
The  virtue  of  his  feare. 

Shahspeare.    Hamlet^  foL  I55» 

Sweare  priests  and  cowards,  and  men  cautelous 

Old  feeble  carrions,  and  such  suffering  soules 

That  welcome  wrongs.  Id.  Julius  Ctnar,  kiL  U& 
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Be1eea*t  not  lightly,  tHongli  I  go  alone 

like  to  «  lonely  dngon,  that  his  feona 

Makes  fear'd,  and  Utk*d  of  more  then  seen :  jovt  soime 

Will  or  exceed  the  common,  or  he  caught 

With  cmttelout  halts  and  practice. 

SAoAtpeare*  Carwlmmup  fol.  20. 

In  him  a  plenitude  of  subtle  matter, 

Apply'd  to  cnuteUf  all  strange  forms  receives. 

Of  humiog  blushes,  or  of  weeping  water, 

Or  swooning  paleness.  Id,  A  Louer^t  Comphimt, 

He  had  a  mind,  was  of  a  large  extent, 
The  sign  thereof  on  his  bold  brow  he  bore ; 
Stem  of  behaviour,  and  of  body  strong  ; 
Witty,  well-spoken,  eautehus,  tho'  young. 

Drayton.    Muerita  of  Queen  MotgateU 

Orer  and  besides,  these  Dniida  (as  all  the  sort  of  these  magi-, 
dans  bee  passing  cautUous  and  cunning  to  hide  and  cover  their 
deccitfuU  Csllacies)  doe  a^rme,  that  there  must  be  a  certaine 
specialltime  of  the  moone's  age. espied,  when  this  businesse  is  to 
be  gone  about.  Holland,    Ptinie,  vol.  ii.  fol.  354. 

We  see,  I  sav,  that  all  pretorian  courts,  if  any  of  the  parties  be 
entertained  or  laid  asleep  under  pretence  of  arbitrement  or  accord, 
and  that  the  other  party,  during  that  tiifle,  doth  cauteloualy  get 
the  start  and  advantage  at  common  law,  though  it  be  to  judg- 
ment and  execution  ;  yet  the  pretorian  court  will  set  back  Si 
things  in  statu  fuo  yriut^  no  respect  had  to  such  eviction  or  dis- 
possession. Bacon.     Works,  vol.  U.  p.  301. 

Old  men,  saith  onr  best  natural  master,  by  reason  of  the  ex- 
perience of  their  pften  mistakes,  are  hardly  brought  constantly 
to  affirm  any  thing,  they  will  always  cautelousfy  interline  their 
qieeches,  with  it  may  bees  and  peraduentures,  and  other  such  par- 
ticles of  wariness  and  circumspection. 

ffale.    Remains f  p.  6. 

Now  of  these  two,  David  here  (like  Mary  in  the  Gospel) 
teacheth  yon  to  make  choice  of  the  better  part.    For  let  it  not 
offend  you  9  if  I  compare  these  two  great  Christian  virtues, 
'  r  cautelousnesi 

1  repentance 
and  not  only  compare,  but  much  prefer  the  one  before  the  other. 
I  know  the  doctrine  of  repentance  is  a  worthy  lesson,  the  joy  and' 
comfortof  onr  souls,  we  drink  it  in  with  thirsty  ears ;  yet  let  me 
tell  jroo  to  be  all  for  it,  is  some  wrong  and  impeachment  to  this 
Christian  eautehusness  and  wariness  here  commended. 

Jd.  Rem.  Disri  Custodiam,  p.  322. 

It  is  a  good  thing  to  seek  what  we  have  lost,  and  this  repen- 
tance doth :  but  it  is  a  thing  of  higher  excellency  not  to  be  of  the 
lacking  hand,  but  to  enjoy  still  what  we  have.  And  this  the 
htaettoS  cautelousness,  Jd,  Xh.  p.  324. 

But  of  such  covered  eamtelty,  being  taken  for  good  Catholic 
diastitv,  I  have  not  to  deal,  referring  that  to  him,  which  once  I 
tniit  shall  purge  the  church  of  such  cloked  hypocricy. 

Bale  in  Strype.    Memoirs  of  Queen  Mary,  Anno,  1554. 

CAXJteRIZE,  «."\  Gr.  Kavr^piov,  from  koiw,  to 
Ca'uteby,  >  burn ;  Lat.  cauterium ;  Fr.  caute^ 

Ca'utseizino,  n.  J  rizer,  to  sear,  burn,  or  close  up 

with  fire,  or  fire  hot  instruments,  irons,  oyntments, 

medicines,  &c.  Cotgrave. 

The  use  hereof  is  to  be  ground  into  powder,  and  with  vinegre 
to  be  reduced  into  a  liniment,  for  to  be  applied  unto  those  parts 
that  are  to  bee  cauterised  or  cut. 

HoUand.    P«m>,  vol.  U.  foL  573. 

Camteries  and  hot  irons  are  to  be  used  in  the  suture  of  the 
crown,  and  the  seared  or  ulcerated  place,  suffered  to  run  a  good 
while.  Tis  not  amisse  to  bore  the  skull  with  an  instrumtot,  to 
let  out  the  faliginions  vapours. 

Burton,    Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  fol.  384. 

For  each  trae  word  a  blister,  and  each  false 
Be  as  a  cautherizing  to  the  root  o'  th'  tongue. 
Consuming  it  with  speaking. 

Shakspeare.     Timon  of  Athens,  fol.  96. 

As  flesh  that  is  cauterited,  as  the  word  signifies,  or  seared  with 
•n  hot  iron,  at  fint  feels  great  pain,  but  afterwards  grows  hard 
j0id  senseless,  feeling  nothing  that  is  put  upon  it ;  so  the  con- 


science, although  at  first  it  be  very  sensible  of  the  evil  and  mis-    CAUTE<- 
chief  of  sin,  yet  being  often  enilamed  and  tormented  with  it,  it      RIZE. 
afterwards  grows  dead  and  stupid,  past  all  feeling,  so  that  nothing         _ 
will  make  any  impression  upon  \U  CAUTK)!^. 

Bishop  Beveridge,    Sermon,  xviiL 

I  remember  that  the  limbs  of  soldiers,  wounded  with  gun-shot, 
to  ha^e  been  cut  off  by  the  advice  of  our  European  surgeons,  both 
Dutch  and  Portuguese,  those  barbarous  people  by  recent  juices, 
gums,  and  balsams,  to  have  freed  them  from  knife  and  cauteries^ 
and  happily  cured  them. 

Natural  Philosophy,  Essay  v.  part  U. 


Boyle. 

I 

CA'UTION,  V. 

Ca'ution,  n. 

Ca'utionai«, 

Ca^utionaby, 

Ca'utious, 

Ca'utiously, 

Ca^utiousnbbs. 


Lat.  caveo,  cauium,  Varro  says, 
a  cavo,  and  the  reasoa  seems  to 
be,  that  men,  in  early  ages,  were 
^said,  cavere(to  be  cautious  against) 
evils  and  dangers,  heat  and  cold, 
&c.  when  they  betook  themselves, 
in  cavos  wos  recessus  tt  u»  seie^ 


tuerentur. 

To  caution  another,  is, — ^to  tell  him  to  be  cautious, 
provident,  circumspect,  wary  ;  to  tell  him  to  secure 
himself,  or  to  take  measures  for  his  security  or  safety. 
To  apprize  or  warn  him  of  his  danger  3  and  simply  to 
give  notice  or  warnijig ;  though  with  a  subaudition 
of  danger.  See  Cautisl. 

The  king  suor  vpe  the  hoc  and  caucion  vond  god. 
That  he  al  clanliche  to  the  pope's  loking  stod. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  506. 

And  he  seide  an  hundrid  barels  of  oyle,  and  he  seide  to  hioi 
take  thi  caucioun  and  sitte  doone  and  wrytc  fifty. 

WicUf    Luke,  ch.  xvi. 

Altho  there  be  no  express  words  for  euery  thing  in  specialtie,* 
yet  there  are  generaf  commandments  of  all  things,  to  the  end  that, 
euen  such  cases,  as  are  not  in  Scripture  particularly  mentioned, 
might  not  be  left  to  any  to  order  at  their  pleasure,  onely  with 
caution  that  nothing  be  done  against  the  Word  of  Ood. 

/fooher.    Ecclesiastical  Polity,  book  iii.  fol.  94. 

If  peace  be  made,  the  Queen  must  forsake  the  estates  of  Holland 
and  Zeeland,  and  withall  lose  her  money  expended  upon  the 
war,  or  else  deliver  up  the  cautionary  towns  into  the  enemy's 
hands.  Camden.    Elizabeth,  Anno,  1598. 

I  fox-like  lurking  lay  about  the  king. 
Into  the  actions  of  the  peires  I  prie, 
"With  cautie  observation  of  each  thing. 

Mirrourfor  Magistrates,  fol,  754. 

By  night  he  fled,  and  at  midnight  retum'd 
Prom  compassing  the  earth,  cautious  of  day. 

Milton.    Paradise  Lost,  book  ix.  1.  59. 


Yet  remember 


"What  I  foretell  thee,  soon  tbou  shalt  have  cause 
To  wish  thou  never  hadst  rejected  thus 
Nicelv  or  cautiously  my  offer'd  Bid, 
IVbich  would  have  set  thee  in  short  time  with  ease 
On  David's  throne. 

Id.   Paradise  Regained,  book  iv.  I.  377. 

^  I  have  myself  with  pleasure,  frequently  seen  some  of  this  spe* 
des  of  insects  to  carry  ample  provisions  mto  their  dry  and  barren 
cells,  where  they  have  sealed  them  carefully  and  cautiously  up 
with  their  eggs,  partly,  it  is  like,  for  incubation-sake,  and  partly 
as  an  easy  bed  to  lodge  their  young ;  but  chiefly,  for  future  pro- 
vision for  their  young  in  their  nympha-sUte,  when  they  stand  in 
need  of  food.        Derham.    Physico-lheology,  book  iv.  ch.  xv. 

For  a  cautiousness  in  any  one,  not  to  sin  scandalously,  or  on 
the  house  top,  take  this  by  itself,  abstracted  from  the  sin  it  be- 
longs to,  and  I  cannot  see  wity  that  should  be  cither  a  part,  or 
aggravaUon  of  a  sin.  Hammond.    ITor^b,  vol.  iv.  senn.  8. 

However,  our  doctor  demeaned  himself  in  his  embassie  with 
such  cautiousness,  that  he  not  onlv  escaped  the  Duke's  fiiry,  but 
also  procured  many  privTledges  tor  our  English  merchants,  ex-> 
emplificd  in  Mr.  Hackluit.  Fuller,    Worthies,  vol  i.  503, 
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CJiVTlOSm     ^  reference  to  sensual  pleasures  it  forbids  all  irregularity  and 
..    ^    excess,  and  strictly  ei^oins  parity  and  temperance ;  eamtiomHg  us 
GAXA-    ^  ^^^  ^^«^  ^^^t  ^^  ^  overcharged  with  surfeiting  and  drunk- 
BCAftCA.  «iuiess.  TUUUtm,    Stn^nt^  serm,  5. 


I  must  now  close  up  what  I  have  spoken  upon  this  subjiectwith 
thii  camtionai  observmtioa,        Smtik,  Sermont,  ToL  is.  senn.  5. 

'  I  was  now,  methought,  pauing  to  the  other  side  of  the  grove, 
when  I  met  the  ghost  of  Bickerstaff  my  predecessor,  who,  (in  the 
manner  that  is  reported  of  Muscus  of  old,)  dictated  to  me  many 
cauHpnary  precepts  for  my  future  conduct,  and  with  a  smiling 
gravity,'^  rallied  me  upon  my  too  eager  forwardness  in  advancing 
^ito  his  province.  faiier.  No.  273. 

And  yet  these  sane  eautimt§  and  qutck-eighted  gentlemen  can 
wink  and  swallow  down  this  sottish  opinion  about  percipient 
atoms,  which  exceeds  in  credibility  all  the  fictions  of  i£iiop's 
fables.  BtntUy.    Sermons,  serm.  2. 

CAW,  V,  Vox  a  Bonojicta,  The  cry  of  the  different 
species  of  crow. 

As  wild-geese  that  the  creeping  fowler  eye. 
Or  ruJBset-pated  chongbes,  many  in  sort, 
(Rising  aod  cawing  at  the  gun's  report,) 
Seuer  themselues,  and  madly  sweepe  the  sky. 

SkaAspeare,     Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  fol.  151. 

Hee  sees,  that  this  great  round-about. 
The  world,  with  all  it's  motley  rout, 
Church,  army,  physic,  law, 
Its  customs,  and  its  business^ 
lb  no  concern  at  all  of  his. 
And  says — ^wfaat  says  he  ? — cam. 

Cowper.     The  Jaehdmo. 

CA^inE,  a  name  applied  in  Derbyshire  to  a  compact 
yariety  of  sulphate  of  Barytes. 

CAXA,  a  small  coin  struck  in  China,  and  current  in 
Jaya  and  the  neighbouring  islands.  Its  base  is  lead 
mixed  with  a  little  copper.  800  small  Caxas  ==  somewhat 
less  than  three  farthings  English  j  6000  large  Caxas= 
four  and  sixpence  sterling.  They  are  strung  together 
by  a  small  hole  passing  through  their  pent  re ;  the 
string  is  called  santa,  and  usually  consists  of  200.  5 
sanfas=l  sapacon.  The  Malays  call  them  caa,  the  Ja- 
yans  pitis,  •  They  are  extremely  brittle,  and  if  steeped 
for  a  few  hours  in  salt  water,  cannot  be  separated 
without  much  difficulty. 

CAXAMARCA,  a  Province  of  Peru,  lying  between 
the  fifth  and  eighth  degrees  of  south  latitude,  and  sur- 
rounded by  the  Provinces  of  Caxamarquilla,  Chacha- 
poyas,  Lula,  Chillaos,  Piara,  Jaen,  Sana,  Truxillo,  and 
Huamachuco.  Its  greatest  extent,  which  is  from 
north-west  to  south-east^  is  about  120  miles,  and  its 
breadth  more  than  100  miles.  It  is  a  moun'.ainous 
district,  being  intersected  by  some  of  the  subordinate 
ridges  which  branch  from  the  Andes.  These  chains 
cause  the  temperature  of  some  parts  to  be  severely 
cold,  while  in  other  districts  the  heat  is  intense.  Its 
pastures  feed  numerous  herds  of  cattle,  and  yield  many 
kinds  of  fruit  in  great  perfection.  The  population  of 
the  whole  Ph>vinoe  does  not  exceed  50,000,  many  of 
whom  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cloths,  baizes, 
blankets,  and  cottons  of  a  superior  quality.  Some  of 
the  Inhabitants  are  also  employed  in  working  the  gold 
a^d  silver  mines.  The  name  ^  the  chief  town  of  this 
Province  is  also  Caxamarca.  It  is  situated  upon  a 
plain,  and  contains  some  wide  and  straight  streets, 
though  many  of  the  houses  are  built  of  clay.  The 
chttrch  is  a  fine  stone  edifice,  erected  in  1682.  Caxa- 
marca was  once  a  Royal  city;  and  it  was  there  that 
the  Emperor  Atahuatapa,  the  last  of  the  Ineas,  was 
inqirisoned  and  put  to  death,  after  haying  been  defeated 
by  Pizarro  3  and  there  is  stfll  to  be  seen  a  large  stone^ 


which  forms  part  of  the  foundation  of  the  chapel  in 
which  he  met  his  £ste.  About  a  league  from  the  city 
are  what  are  called  the  baths  of  the  Inca,  the  waters 
of  which  are  almost  of  a  boiling  heat.  The  population 
of  Caxamarca  has  lately  been  stated  at  12,000  indivi- 
duals. Its  distance  from  the  Pacific  i?  about  seventy 
miles,  and  from  Lima  280.  Latitude  7^  3'  south,  and 
longitude  78°  35'  west. 

CAXAMARQUILLA,  a  Province  of  Peru,  sometimes 
called  Pataz  or  P&ita.  It  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the 
mountainous  country  possessed  by  the  Indians,  on  the 
west  it  borders  on  the  river  Maranon,  and  it  is  limited 
on  the  other  sides  by  the  Provinces  of  Chachapoyas 
and  the  Huamalies.  The  length  of  this  Province  is 
about  eighty  miles,  but  its  medium  breadth  not  more 
than  twenty.  Most  of  the  territory  is  ru^ed  and 
mountainous,  and  the  climate  is  therefore  diversified. 
In  the  elevated  districts,  the  air  is  cold,  while  near  the 
banks  of  the  Amazons  it  is  hot,  and  in  the  intermediate 
regions  temperate.  The  vegetable  products  conse- 
quently correspond.with  this  diversity.  It  yields  wheat 
maize,  potatoes,  French  beans,  different  kinds  of  herbs, 
the  sugar  cane  and  other  tropical  plants.  It  also 
affords  both  gold  and  silver  in. various  parts.  The 
Capital  is  of  the  same  name,  but  does  not  appear  to 
contain  any  thing  worthy  of  detfcripti^n.  It  stands 
about  forty  miles  east  of  Caxamarca,  and  110  nearly 
north-east  of  Truxillo. 

CAXATAMBO,  a  Province  of  Peru,  encompassed 
by.  those  of  HuaUasu  Conchuios,  Huamalies,  Tanna, 
Chancay,  and  Santa,  It ,  is  nearly  100  miles  square ; 
and  as  the  greater  part  is  situated  among  the  moun- 
tains the  climate  is  cold  |  but  in  the  lower  tracts  it  is 
more  temperate,  and  even  hot.  It  abounds  with  a  va- 
riety of  vegetable  products  and  fruits,  as  well  as  with 
domestic  animals^  particularly  sheep  ;  from  the  wool  of 
which  a  species  of  cloth  is  manufactured  peculiar  to 
the  country.  This  with  grain  and  cochineal,  are  the 
pripcipal  articles  of  its  commerce.  Caxatambo  is  also 
the  name  of  the  Capital,  which  is  situated  about  10° 
27^  of  south  latitude. 

CAYENNE,  an  Island  of  South  America,  belonging 
to  French  Guiana,  and  lying  near  the  coast  of  that 
continent.  It  is  about  eighteen  miles  long  and  ten 
broad.  It  was  on  this  Island  that  the  French  made  a 
settlement  in  1(>25,  which  they  after>vards  transferred 
to  Ahe  adjacent  part  of  Guiana.  On  the  north  and  east 
Qayenne  is  washed  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  while  on  its 
other  sides  it  Is  only  separated  from  the  continent  by 
the  rivers  Cayenne  and  Ouya.  The  northern  part  of  the 
Island  is  the  most  elevated  and  healthy,  but  the  south 
is  low  and  swampy.  The  soil  is  in  most  parts  fertile, 
and  chiefly  consists  of  a  blackish  sand  upon  a  substra- 
tum of  loamy  clay.  The  whole  of  the  Island  may  be 
considered  as  a  low  tract,  but  yet  it  is  not  destitute  of 
hilts.  These  are  in  genoral  cultivated,  and  the  pastures 
feed  great  numbers  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats, 
which  roam  at  pleasure.  The  cultivated  parts  yield 
sugar;  cotton*  eoffee,  cocoa,  indigo,  cassia,  yaxuUa, 
and  maize,  which  are  the  principal  articles  of  its  com- 
merce. A  species  of  pepper  too  is  well  known  by  the 
name  of  this  settlement.  This  is  prepared  from 
several  species  of  Captkum,  but  especially  the  Capsicum 
minimum,  or  Bird  Pepper,,  which  is  the  hottest  of  all. 
The  pods  are  sometimes  imported  in  an  unprepared 
state  ;  and  both  the  Indies  now  fumiiAL  it  as  well  ks 
Cayenne.  The  southern  districts  ore  often  oyeiflowed 
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CAT  daring  the  rainy  season,  and  arc  chieAy  dedicated 
^^^  to  the  growth  of  maize  and  pasturage.  After  the  French 
jy^^  had  held  possession  of  this  Island  for  about  thirty 
I  years,  they  abandoned  it,  ^nd  were  succeeded  by  the 
English  in  1654.  These,  too,  were  compelled  to  give 
it  up  about  ten  years  afterwards.  The  Dutch  next 
took  it  in  1676,  but  it  was  recovered  by  the  French 
in  the  coarse  of  the  following  year.  It  was  again  taken 
by  the  English  in  1809  j  but  once  nwre  restored  to 
its  original  possessors  at  the  general  peace  of  1814. 

Cayenne  is  also  the  name  of  the  Capital  of  this  Island, 
and  of  the  whole  French  settlement  in  this  part  of  the 
western  hemisphere.  It  stands  at  the  north  end  of  tl^e 
Island,  and  has  a  convenient  harbour,  defended  by  the 
castle  of  San  Louis.  The  town  contains  about  ^00 
wooden  houses,  and  the  exports  and  imports  consist 
chiefly  of  those  which  are  common  to  the  whole  of 
Guiana. 

CAYUGA,  the  name  of  a  River,  a  Lake,  and  a 
County  of  the  United  States  of  North  America.     This 
river  enters  the  Lake  Erie  about  forty  miles  east  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Huron.  Its  lower  part  admits  sloops  from 
the  lake,  while  boats  ascend  to  a  much  greater  distance. 
Near  its  mouth  are  some  singular  rocks,  which  hang 
over  the  borders  of  the  lake  for  several  miles  in  extent. 
These  consist  of  parallel  and  horizontal  strata,  and 
have  a  fine  appearance  from  the  water.    The  Lake 
Cayuga  is  situated  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  and  is  about  thirty-ei  ;ht  miles  long  and 
from  one  to  four  broad.  The  waters  are  discharged  at 
Its  northern  extremity  by  the  Seneca  River.  A  bridge 
crosses  the  Like,  and  is  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  in 
length.    The  name  was  derive<^  from  the  Indians,  and 
in  their  language  is  said  to  imply  the  tribe  of  the  6^ 
p^.  The  County  of  this  name  is  also  situated  in  the 
same  State.     It  was  separated  from  the  County  of 
Onondaga,  and  formed  into  a  distinct  County  in  1799* 
It  lies  on  the  east  of  Cayuga  Lake,  and  on  the  southern 
borders  of  Lake  Ontario  3    and  is  about  seventy  miles 
at  its  extreme  length,  but  its  extreme  breadth  is  not 
more  than  twenty  miles,  while  some  parts  of  it  are 
much  less.     The  whole  area  has  beeri  stated  at  845 
square  miles.     The  population,  in  18^0,  was  38,897, 
which  was  an  increase  in  the  preceding  ten  years  of 
9054  individuals.     The  surface  is  broken  and  hilly,  a 
ridge  from  the  Appalachian   chain  intersecting   the 
County.     These  hills,  which  run  nearly  parallel  to 
Cayoga  Lake,  rise  about  1000  feet  above  its  surface. 
Lime-stone,  calcareous  petrifactions,  and  salt  springs 
abound  in  several  places.    Many  of  the  inhabitants  are 
engaged  in  the   manufacture  of  linen,    cotton,  and 
woollen  cloths;  and  it  has  been  estimated  that  between 
300,000  and  400,000  yards  are  annually  made.     Iron 
manufactures,  tanneries,  and  distilleries  are  also  car- 
ried on.    This  County  sends  two  Members  to  the  As- 
sembly of  the  State.    Its  chief  town  is  Auburn,  which 
is  a  flourishing  place  at  the  northern  extremity  of 
Owasco  Lake,  and  in  1820,  contained  a  population  of 
2035  individuals.    It  is  considered  as  a  pleasant  place, 
carrying  on  a  good  trade,  and  containing  a  Bs^k,  a 
Court-bouse,  and  what  is  still  more  peculiar,  a  State 
Prison,  large  enough  to  contain  half  the  population  of 
the  place. 

CAZIMI,  a  term  used  in  Astrology ^  to  denote  the 
centre  of  the  sun.  A  planet  is  said  to  be  in  Cazimi, 
ivhen  it  is  not  above  70^  distant  from  the  body  of  the 
sun. 


CAZIQUE,  Caciouk,  {casque,  cattle,  Spanish ; 
sique,  French,)  a  word  adopted  by  writers  on  America, 
to  denote  the  heads  of  tribes  in  the  southern  portions 
of  that  country,  but  which  is  not  generally  known 
amongst  the  aborigines.  The  first  explanation  of  tbis 
Indian  title  is  given  in  the  Decades  of  Peter  Martyr, 
who  was  contemporary  with  the  discoverer,  and  whQ 
observes,  in  describing  the  circumstances  which  oc- 
curred during  the  researches  in  Hispaniola  made,  by 
order  of  Columbus.  '*  Ida  igitur  cum  hoc  Cadco,  id  est, 
rege,fr(UemoJcBdere,  ad  Prctfectum,  qua  viderant  renun- 
ciatuti,  redi^re:'  "  iHafc^nge  lll^mlnxz  A  brot|)erI{ 
baguf  tntti^  ti^ttf  cacdcus^  (ti>at  ii  to  4a$,  a  hpngr,) 
X^tjgi  retoumell  to  t|)e  fltfrn^rall  to  mahe  relation  loQat 
t^e^  f^atnie  Hffne  axCti  j^arlff."  (The  above  quotations 
are  from  two  scarce  editions,  viz.  De  Orbe  novo,  Pa- 
risiis,  158^,  being  that  of  Hackluyt,  printed  entirely 
in  Italics,  and  from  which  Elzevir  afterwards  reprinted 
Peter  Martyr's  Decades,  and  The  Decades  of  the  New 
Worlde^  or  West  India,  translated  by  Rycharde  Eden, 
Londini,  1555,  in  Black  Letter.) 

Don  Ferdinand  Columbus,  in  the  History  he  has 
given  of  his  father's  voyages,  makes  nearly  the  same 
mention  of  the  term  Cazique  as  Peter  Martyr ;  and 
Herrera,  the  most  correct  of  Spanish  historians,  dis- 
tinctly explains  that  this  name  originated  in  St.  Do- 
mingo and  the  other  isles,  whence  it  followed  the 
march  of  Spanish  enterprise  throughout  the  chief  part 
of  its  conquests  in  the  New  World. 

In  Mexico,  the  heads  of  tribes  or  villages  retain 
this  designation,  and  in  the  places  occupied  solely  by 
Indians,  they  govern  the  inhabitants  by  virtue  of  an 
office  similar  to  that  of  Mayor.  The  Chiefs  of  Indian 
extraction  in  Peru  are,  however,  styled  curatas  by  the 
natives,  whilst  those  of  Chili  are  called  ulmers, 

CEANOTHUS,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  Peti- 
tandria,  order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Rhamni.  Ge- 
neric character :  corolla,  petals  five,  bag-shaped, 
arched  -,  seed-vessel,  a  dried  berry  of  three  cells ;  seeds 
three. 

Willdenow  describes  but  five  species,  but  later  dis- 
coveries have  increased  the  number  to  twenty-five, 
natives  of  hot  countries  5  C.  Americanus,  is  used  for  tea 
in  America. 

"^     Fr.  cesser  ;  It.  cessare ;  Sp.  cessar; 
/Lat.  cessare,  from  cedo,  or  rather 


CAZIfiHE. 

cbasb. 


CEASE,  V. 
Cease,  n, 
Ce^aseless, 
Ck'aselbsslYj 
Ce^asing,  n. 


the  supine,  cessum,  Cessare  is,  cc- 
iJere  a  laborer  to  go  away  from 
7  labour. 

To  leavci,  to  quit,  to  discontinue,  to  desist  or  forbear 
to  do  or  from  doing  any  thing  ^  to  leave  or  depart 
from ;  to  end  or  put  an  end  to^  to  stay,  to  stop  or  put 
a  stop  to. 

Thri  aeide  to  hym  softeUche.  ceue  shidle  we  nevS 
Til  mede  be  }y  wedded  wyf. 

Piers  Plcukman,     Vision, 

Sothly,  a  man  may  change  his  pnrpos  and  his  conseil,  if  the 
cause  ceseth,  or  whan  a  new  caa  betideth. 

ChmMcer.    The  Tais  of  MelHaiSf  woL  u.  ^,  39. 


Therfore  I  heerynge  fchouie  feitb  that  m  in  CritI  leana  and  the 
loue  into  alle  aeyntis,  eeesse  not  to  do  thankyngis  for  gliou,  mak- 
ynge  mynde  of  gboo  in  my  prcien.         Wielif.    Efftsies,  ch.  i. 

Wheriore  euen  I  (after  that  I  heard  of  thefavth  wkicba  ye  haue 
in  the  Lorde  Jesu  &  loue  vnto  al  }*•  sainctes,)  cttut  not  to  gc«e 
thaokes  for  you  makynge  mencyon  of  yon  in  ray  prayen. 

Bihlt^  1S5I« 
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^JfiASE.    What  itirre  and  rule  (quod  order  then)  do  these  mde  people  make  ? 
We  bold  her  best  that  shall  deserue  a  praise  for  vertue's  sake. 
This  sentance  was  no  sooner  said,  but  beauty  therwitb  blusbt ; 
The  noise  did  cease,  the  hal  was  still  and  cury  thing  was  husht. 

Vncertame  Auctort,    Praise  o/Mistres  R, 

Their  etemall  death  shall  also  be  with  corporal  payne  and  ttfr- 
nente  of  the  bodye,  euen  with  the  whole  felowship  of  the  deuylly 
ud  that  without  any  ende  or  ceaseynge, 

Ukatt,    Beuelaeians,  ch.  xz. 

WiD.    I  am  her  mother,  sir,  whose  age  and  honour 
Both  suffer  under  this  complaint  we  bring. 
And  both  shuU  cease  without  your  remedie. 

Shakspeare.    AlCs  WeU  that  Ends  Well,  fol.  252. 

Sen,     Get  on  your  cloake,  and  hast  you  to  Lord  Timon> 
Importune  him  for  my  moneyes,  be  not  ceast 
With  slight  deniall.        Jd.    Timon  of  Athens,  foL  83. 


When  I  had  subscribed 


To  mine  owne  fortune,  and  inform'd  her  fully, 
I  could  not  answer  in  that  course  of  honour 
As  she  had  made  the  ouerture,  she  ceast 
In  heauie  satisfaction,  and  would  nener 
Receiue  the  ring  againe. 

Jd,    AWs  Well  thai  Ends  Well,  {oL  252. 

France.  Take  her,  faire  sonne,  and  from  her  blood  rayse  up 
blue  to  roe,  that  the  contending  kingdomes 
Of  France  and  England,  whose  very  shoares  looke  pale, 
With  enuy  of  each  others  happinesse. 
May  cease  their  hatred.  Jd,    Henry  V.  fol.  95. 

Which  persecution  was  both  longer  and  also  crueller  than  all 
the  other  :  for  whole  tenne  yeeres  together  it  continued  in  burn- 
ing the  churches,  in  banishing  the  innocent,  in  murthering  the 
martyrs  and  neuer  ceased.  Stow,    The  JUmmnes,  fol.  43. 


Suppose  there  was  defect 


(Beyond  all  question)  in  our  king,  to  wrong  ^acides, 
And  he,  for  his  particular  wreake  from  all  assistance  cease. 
We  must  not  cease  V  assist  ourselves. 

Chapman,    Homer's  Jliad,  book  ziii.  fol.  171. 


About  her  middle  round 


A  cry  of  hell  hounds  never  ceasing  bark'd 
With  wide  Cerberian  mouths  full  loud,  and  rung 
A  hideous  peal. 

Milton,    Paradise  liost,  book  ii.  I.  654. 


But  much  more 


That  spirit,  vpon  whose  spirit  depends  and  rests 
The  Hues  of  many,  the  cease  of  maiestie 
Dies  not  alone ;  out  like  a  g^fe  doth  draw 
What's  neere  it,  with  it. 

Shakspeare,    Hamlet,  foL  269. 

Lore,  justice,  honour,  innocence  renew. 
Men's  sprights  with  white  simplicity  indue ; 
Make  all  to  leave  in  pleuty*s  ceaselesse  store 
With  equal  shares,  none  wishing  to  haue  more. 

Drummond,     The  Speeches,    Saturn^ 

Aire,  and  ye  elements,  the  eldest  birth 

Of  nature's  womb,  that  in  quaternion  run 

Perpetual  circle,  multiform ;  and  mix 

And  nourish  all  things,  let  your  ceasless  change 

Varie  to  our  great  Maker  still  new  praise. 

Milton^    Paradise  Lost,  book  r,  1. 183. 

Rose-cheeked  youth,  who  garlanded  with  flow'rs 
Still  blooming  ceaselessly,  unto  thee  pours 
Immortal  nectar  in  a  cup  of  gold. 
That  by  no  darts  of  ages  thou  grow  old. 
Urummond,  Flowers  of  Sion,  Hymn  on  the  fairest  Fair, 

He  by  the  power  of  his  inchanting  tongue, 
Swords  from  the  hands  of  threatning  monarchi  wrung 
War  he  prevented,  or  soon  made  it  ceases 
Instructing  princes  in  the  arts  of  peace. 

Waller,    The  Countess  of  Carlisle  in  Afoummg, 

What  mean  deepicable  creatures  do  we  make  ourselves,  when 
we  forsake  the  paths  of  virtue  and  the  commandments  of  our  God  1 
Alas,  we  cease  to  be  men,  and  put  ourselves  upon  the  same  level 
with  the  brutes.  Sharp.    Sermons,  vol.  vi.  term.  2. 


Hat  life  which  Adam  eea^d  to  live. 
When  to  this  world  he  turn'd  his  heart. 

And  to  his  children  could  ttot  give. 
The  second  Adam  can  impart. 

Byromu    Hymssfor 


EmaUr  Dmy» 

Smit  with  the  glorious  avarice  of  fame. 
He  claims  no  less  than  an  immortal  name  ; 
Hence  on  his  fancy  juat  conception  shines. 
True  judgment  gmdes  his  hand,  true  taste  i«finea  s 
Hence  ceaseless  toil,  devotion  to  his  art, 
A  docile  temper,  and  a  generous  heart. 

Mason,    Fresnoy*s  Art  of  PdknHng, 

Spencer,  (says  he,)  is  much  misrepresented ;  he  did  nut  mean 
by  abrogaUon  a  ceasing,  but  an  alteration  and  abatement 

Wmrhurton,    JUmarhs  on  Occasional  EeJIections,  part  ii. 

CEBUO,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  insects  of  the  order 
Coleoptera,  ftiniily  MalacodermL  Generic  character: 
antennce  filiforni,  longer  than  the  thorax  i  mandibles 
prominent,  pointed,  entire  j  palpi  filiform ;  body  ob- 
long, soft;  thorax  transverse,  broader  behind,  the 
angles  prominent  and  acute  -,  all  the  articulations  of 
the  tarsi  entire  3  type  of  the  genus,  C.  G%ga$,  Fab. 

Considerably  resembling  the  Elaters,  but  without 
the  same  power  of  leaping  when  placed  on  the  back. 

CEBUS,  from  the  Greek  Ki^/Sot,  an  Ape  with  a  tail, 
Erxleben,  Cuv. ;  Sapajou,  Fen.  In  Zoology,  a  g^enus 
of  animals  belonging  to  the  family  Simiaidat,  order 
Quadrumana,  class  Mammalia, 

Generic  character :  teeth  as  in  Man,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  four  more  molar  teeth ;  tail  long ;  no  cheek 
pouches  $  the  rump  hairy  and  without  callosities; 
nostrils  piercing  the  sides  of  the  nose  and  not  at  the 
under  part. 

The  animals  composing  this  genus  are  all  natives  of 
America,  and  they  differ  slightly  in  some  parts  of  their 
anatomical  structure  from  the  other  Simiauida,  Geofiroy 
and  Desmarest  have  divided  them  into  numerous  ge- 
nera, but  the  trifling  differences  which  thej  have 
employed  for  that  purpose,  can  scarcely  be  sufficient 
for  more  than  a  division  into  subgenera,  and  as  such 
they  will  be  used  here. 

a  Mycetes,  Illig. ;  Howlers. 

Tail  naked  beneath  and  callous;  branches  of  the 
lower  jaw  extending  up  very  high  to  lodge  the  throat 
bone,  which  is  cavernous  ;  head  pyramidaL 

C.  Ruber,  Cuv. ;  Siniia  Setikulus,  Lin. ;  VAlouatU 
ordinaire,  Buff. ;  Royal  Monkey,  Pen. ;  Red .  Howler, 
Length  of  the  body  from  the  occiput  to  the  origin  of 
the  tail  about  twenty- two  inches ;  the  tail  rather  more 
than  as  long  again ;  general  colour  a  bright  red,  face 
black  and  naked  ;  a  few  lar^e  black  bristles  on  the 
eyebrows,  lips,  and  chin  ;  belly  and  chest  bare ;  fingers 
long.  The  Indians  call  this  animal  the  King  of  the 
Monkeys.  They  live  in  small  parties  in  the  woody 
islets  of  large  flooded  savannahs,  and  never  on  the 
mountains  of  the  interior  of  Guiana.  The  cry  or  rather 
horrible  rattling  scream  which  they  make  may  ^'ell 
inspire  terror,  and  seems  as  if  the  forest  contained  the 
united  bowlings  of  all  its  savage  inhabitants  to- 
gether. It  is  commonly  in  the  morning  and  evening 
that  they  make  this  clamour ;  they  also  repeat  it  in 
the  course  of  the  day,  and  sometimes  in  the  nig^ht. 
The  sound  is  so.  strong  and  varied,  that  those 'ivlio 
hear  it  often  imagine  that  it  is  produced  by  several  of 
the  animals  at  once,  and  are  surprised  to  find  only  ti^o 
or  three,  and  sometimes  only  one.    Such  was    tlte 
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CHWS.  account  given  to  Dr.  Shaw  by  a  person -wt^O  Wd  seen 
and  kept  these  animals  at  Cayenne. 

C.  Riscus,  Cuv.  J  Simla  Beeltebuth,  Lin.  j  VOuarine, 
Buff.  I  Preacher  Monkey,  Pen.  j  Brofcn  Howler.  Rather 
larger  than  the  last ;  general  colour  a  deep  brown, 
the  hairs  of  the  back  and  head  tipped  with  a  golden 
yellow  J  temples  and  beard  brown  5  face  dusky  brown 
and  studded  with  stiff  black  bristles  on  the  eyelids, 
lips  and  chin  ;  the  male  is  of  a  darker  colour  than  the 
female.  It  is  a  dull  morose  animal,  native  of  the  Bra- 
sils,  living  in  the  wildest  deserts,  but  fond  of  its 
female.  Marcgraave  gives  a  curious  account  of  this 
animal ;  he  says  that  one  sometimes  mounts  the  top 
of  a  branch  iind  assembles  a  multitude  below )  he  then 
sets  up  a  howl  so  loud  and  horrible,  that  a  person  at 
a  distance  would  imagine  that  a  hundred  joined  in  the 
cry  I  after  a  certain  space  he  gives  a  signal  with  his 
hand,  when  the  whole  assembly  join  in  chorus ;  but 
on  another  signal  a  sudden  silence  prevails,  and  then 
the  orator  finishes  his  harangue. 

/3  Ateles,  Geoff. ;  Sapajou  proper. 

Tail  and  throat  bone  as  the  last ;  thumbs  nearly  or 
quite  covered  by  skio. 

C.  Penfadactylus,  Cuv,  5  Ateles  Pentadactylus, 
Geoff.;  Ckamak,  Humboldt.  Length  from  the  occiput 
to  the  origin  of  the  tail  about  eighteen  inches ;  iiir 
thick  and  of  a  deep  black  colour  j  face,  cheeks,  ears 
and  chin  naked  and  brownish,  sprinkled  with  a  few 
black  hairs ;  iris  brown  encircled  with  yellow  5  pupil 
large.  This  animal  is  easily  distinguished  by  the  thumb 
on  the  anterior  e!ttremities,  which  has  no  tail,  is  short, 
and  not  found  in  the  others  of  this  subdivision.  Native 
of  Peru. 

C  HypoxanthiU;  AUles  Hypoxanthus,  Desm.;  Miriki 
of  the  Natives.  General  colour  greyish  yellow ;  coun- 
tenance flesh-coloured,  spotted  with  grey  5  origin  of 
the  tail  and  the  rump  ferruginous  yellow  ;  extremities 
grey  slightly  tinged  with  a  yellow ;  a  small  thumb  on 
the  anterior  extremities.  This  species  was  first  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Kuhl.     It  is  a  native  of  Brasil. 

C.  CoaJta,  Cuv. ;  S'unia  Paniscus,  Lin. ;  le  CoaSla, 
Buff. ;  Fonr-fingered  Monkey,  Pen.  ;  Quato,  Bancroft. 
About  two  feet  in  length  from  the  occiput  to  the  tail; 
limbs  very  long  and  slender ;  thumbs  of  the  fore  ex- 
tremities hidden  by  skin  ;  nails  flat ;  hair  black,  long, 
and  rough.  They  inhabit  the  parts  about  Carthagena, 
Guiana,  Brasil,  and  Peru  ;  are  extremely  active,  and  it 
is  said  that  in  order  to  pass  from  top  to  top  of  loffy 
trees,  the  branches  of  which  are  too  distant  Ibra  leap, 
they  will  form  a  chain  by  hanging  downlinked  to  each 
others  tails,  and  swinging  about  till  the  lowest  catches 
hold  of  a  bough  of  the  next  tree  and  draws  up  the  rest. 
Ihimpier  has  given  an  amusing  account  of  them,  which 
may  be  found  in  his  Voyage. 

C.  Marginatus,  Cuv. ;  A.  Marginatus,  Geoff. ;  le 
Codita  a  face  bordde,  Ann.  du  Mus. ;  Chuva,  Humb. 
Very  similar  to  the  last  animal,  but  distinguished  from 
it  by  n  circle  of  white  hairs  which  surround  the  face, 
the  longest  of  which  are  upor.  the  chin ;  this  white 
mark  is  not  very  distinct  in  the  young  animal;  the 
hair  on  the  forehead  of  the  adult  male  is  tinged  with 
yellow,  in  the  female  with  white.  Found  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  of  the  Amazons  and  Santiago. 

C.  Beelzebuth,  Cuv.;  Simla  Beelzehuth,  Briss.;  le 
Codita  h  ventre  hlanc,  Geoff. ;  Manmonda,  Humb.  Ge- 
neral colour  dark  brown,  but  darker  on  the  rump ; 
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eyes  black ;  eyelids  flesh-colonred ;  face  reddish  CEBUS. 
brown ;  throat,  chest  and  belly  yellowish  white ;  a  '^ 
white  line  extending  along  the  inner  edge  of  the  arm 
from  the  armpit  to  the  wrist,  and  another  along  the 
inside  of  the  thigh  and  leg  to  the  h6el ;  under-part  of 
the  tail  also  whitish.  It  lives  on  the  borders  of  the 
Orinoco  in  large  parties ;  is  gentle,  timorous,  and 
melancholic. 

C.  Aracknoides,  Cuv. ;  Atela  Arachnoides,  Geoff. 
Resembles  much  the  C  Hypoxanthus,  but  differs  from 
it  in  wanting  the  thumb  on  the  fore  extremities  ;  ge- 
neral colour  brilliant  greyish  chestnut,  whilst  the  hairs 
are  smooth  and  brownish  when  ruffled  ;  occiput  chest- 
nut ;  forehead  whitish ;  face  naked,  flesh-coloured ; 
under-parts  of  the  body  white,  with  a  yellowish  tinge, 
except  the  lower  part  of  the  belly,  which  with  the  tail 
and  lower  extremities  are  of  a  bright  red.  Native  of 
Brasil. 

The  animals  contained  in  the  last  subgenus  have  the 
foot  very  long  and  thin,  and  their  gait  is  very  slow. 

7  Cebus,  Geoff.;  Weepers. 

Tail  completely  covered  with  hair,  prehensile ; 
thumbs  distinct. 

C.  Capucinus,  Geoff.,  Cuv. ;  Simla  Capucina,  Lin.  j 
le  Sai,  Buff. ;  Capucin  Monkey,  Pen. ;  Capuchin  Weeper, 
Head  round ;  face  flat,  flesh-coloured,  sprinkled  with 
small  black  hairs  ;  those  on  the  top  of  the  head  also 
short,  those  on  the  vertex  and  top  of  the  occiput  black, 
and  forming  a  well  marked  calotte  or  monk's  cap, 
whilst  the  other  hairs  are  of  a  greyish  white  ;  a  black 
line  extends  from  the  fore  part  of  the  calotte  to  the 
root  of  the  nose ;  shoulders  and  outside  of  arms  greyish 
white  ;  upper  part  of  the  body,  flanks,  and  outsides  of 
thighs  brown,  glossed  at  the  points  of  the  hairs  with 
yellow ;  insides  of  the  arms  and  thighs  deeper  coloured 
than  the  external ;  a  brown  line  on  the  posterior  sur- 
face of  the  fore  arm  ;  tail  brown.     Native  of  Guiana.  ' 

C.Apeila,  Desm.,  Cuv.;  Simla  Apella,  Lin.;  leSajou 
brun.  Buff. ;  Weeper  Monkey,  Pen. ;  Brown  Weeper. 
Very  similar  to  the  preceding,  except  that  the  white 
hairs  about  the  head  are  in  this  black,  and  the  brown 
deeper ;  are  very  melancholy,  and  appear  as  if  weep- 
ing from  their  plaintive  cry,  and  are  easily  tamed. 
Native  of  Guiana. 

C.  FatuelluB,  Cuv. ;  Stmia  FatueUus,  Gmel. ;  le  Sajou 
comu.  Buff. ;  Horned  Monkey,  Pen. ;  Homed  Weeper, 
Back  chestnut- coloured,  becoming  brighter  on  the* 
sides;  belly  bright  red;  extremities  and  tail  of  a 
brownish  black  ;  two  strong  bundles  of  black  hairs 
rising  on  either  side  of  the  forehead.  Native  of 
Guiana. 

There  are  several  other  genera  under  this  division, ' 
varying  merely  in  colour,  for  which  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  M.  Geoffroy's  paper  on  the  Quadrumana  in 
the  nineteenth  volume  of  the  Annates  du  Museum. 

We  shall  also  include  under  this  subgenus,  M.  Geof- 
froy's genus  CaUlthrlx,  which  is  merely  distinguished 
by  the  tail  being  but  slightly  prehensile ;  such  are  the 

C.  Sclureus,  Cuv. ;  CaUithrix  Sciureus,  Geoff. ;  Simla 
Sciureus,  Lin. ;  le  Gatmirt,  Buff.;  Squirrel  Monkey, Pen.  ^ 
Gaimiri  of  the  Natives.  As  large  as  a  Squirrel ;  face 
flattish  and  bare,  white  and  marked  with  a  black  patch ' 
which  includes  the  tip  of  the  nose  and  both  lips  ;  a 
small  greenish  spot  on  each  cheek  ;  upper  parts  of 
the  body  of  a  yellowish  green,  and  having  a  gre^sh 
tint  on  the  upper  arms  and  thighs  which  changes  to  a 
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CEBUS.  bright  orange  on  the  fore  arms  and  legs  -,.  tail  greyiah 
green^  deeper  coloured  above  thioi  beneath  ;  bellyj 
chesty  neck,  and  cheeks  white^  slightly  tinged  with 
yellow.  It  is  a  very  docile  animal,  and  surrounds  its 
body  with  its  tail  -,  is  fond  of  insects^  and  has  sufficient 
sagacity  to  recognise  them  in  prints.  Is  native  of  the 
BrasiU  and  Cayenne. 

C.  FersonnatuSy  Cuv.  j  CalUthrix  Personnftttu,  Geoff.  > 
M<uqued  Sagouin,  General  colour  greyish  yellow ;  the 
head  and  the  fore  hands  blackish  -,  tail  red  and  tufted. 
Native  of  Brasil. 

The  other  species  are  the  C  Lugens,  Jmkiju,  Twr* 
qtiatus,  and  Moloch,  for  which  the  reader  is  referred  to 
Geoffroy's  paper  as  above.  Pr.  Kuhl*s  C.  Melanochii 
is  probsibly  a  variety  of  the  C  PernonnaUu ;  he  has 
also  described  another  species  under  the  title  CaUUhrix 
Jnfulattu, 

B  Pithecia,  UHg. }  Sakis, 

Tail  tufted,  not  prehensile. 

C.  Leucocephalus,  Cuv.  j  Simla  Pitheciat  Lin. ;  le 
YaTqu4,  Buff.  5  Fox- tailed  Monkey,  Pen. ;  White-headed 
tSaki.  General  colour  black  ;  hair  very  thick  on  the 
back  and  but  few  on  the  belly  -,  occiput  covered  with 
short  black  hair  ;  cheeks,  sides  of  the  lower  jaw,  and 
forehead  furnished  with  numerous  white  hairs  slightly 
tinted  with  yellow,  a  middle  line  dividing  those  on  the 
ibrehead  ;  tail  strongly  tufted,  and  a  little  shorter 
than  the  body.  Native  of  Guiana,  but  is  very  nre, 
living  amongst  the  underwood  in  parties  of  ten  or  a 
dozen,  and  feeding  on  Bees,  the  hives  of  which  it 
destrovs. 

*  

C.  SatanaSf  Cuv.;  Pitheda  Satanas,  Geoff. ;  Simia  Sa* 
fanes,  Uoffmansegg. ;  Couxio,  The  general  cokrar  of 
the  Couxio  is  brownish  black  in  the  male  and  brownish, 
red  in  the  female  ;  the  head  is  thickly  covered  with 
hair  which  falls  down  on  the  forehead ;  chin  furnished 
with  a  thick  beard  of  a  rounded  shape ;  tail  neaiiy  as 
long  as  the  body,  of  a  brownish  black.  Inhabits  the 
banks  of  the  Orinoco. 

C.  Rujhenter,  Cuv.;  Pitheda  Ru/iventer,  Geoff.;  Siama 
PUhecia,  Lin.;  le  Singe  de  Nvii,  Buff. ;  Red'belhed  SakL 
General  colour  brown  tinged  with  red ;  the  hairs 
brown  at  their  root  and  tinged  towards  ih&  tip  with 
red  and  brown  ;  throat,  chest,  and  belly  of  a  bright 
red ;  hair  radiating  on  the  top  of  the  head  and  ex- 
tending down  on  the  forehead ;  no  beard.  Native  of 
Guiana. 

C.  Mvriqwminus,  Cuv. ;  Piihtda  Mvnquonbui^  Gec^.f 
Mmquomna,  Azzara.  Greyish  brown  above,  cinnamon- 
colonred  beneath ;  hairs  of  the  back  tinged  with  white 
at  their  root,  with  black  in  the  middle  and  white  at 
the  point ;  two  white  spots  above  the  eyes ;  no  beard. 
Native  of  Paraguay. 

C.  Rufibarbut,  Cuv. ;  Pitheda  Rt^ibarba,  Kuhl ;  JRed- 
bearded  Saki.  Upper  port  of  the  body  brov?nish  black, 
imder  parts  pale  red ;  face  below  the  eyes  pale  red ; 
tail  pointed.     Native  of  Surinam. 

C.  Ocrocephaku,  Cut.  ;  PUheda  Ocrocephala,  Kohl ; 
Yellow'headed  SakL  Of  a  bright  chestnut  colour  above, 
of  an  ashy  red  beneatli,  tinged  with  yellow  ;  hands  and. 
feet  brownish  black ;  hair  on  the  forehead  and  round 
the  lace  of  a  yellow  ochre  colour.  Native  of  Cayenne. 

C.  Monachus,  Cuv.  f  Piikeda  Monacha,  Geoff. ;  Monk 
Saki.  Skin  varied  with  patches  of  brown  and  dirty 
yiellowish  white  ;  hair  anostly  brown  at  the  roots,  and 
red  and  golden  act  the  extremities  -,  &ce  brown>  almost 


naked^  and  sprinkled  with  a  few  whitish  hairs  on  the    CEBUS. 
forehead  and  cheeks ;  a  patch  of  diverging  hairs  on        — 
the  occiput,  terminating  at  the  top  of  the  head.  Native    ^^'^• 
of  Brasil.  ^ 

C.  Melanocephalus,  Cuv. ;  Simia  Melanacephala, 
Humb. ;  Black-headed  Saki.  General  colour  yellowish 
brown;  head  black;  no  beard;  tail  shorter  than  the 
body.    Native  of  the  banks  of  Negro  Biver. 

C.  Joint,  111.;  Jotus  Tncirgatus,  Humb.;  Earless Scdd^ 
Cuvier  seems  doubtful  whether  this  animal  should  not 
be  included  in  the  genus  Ccbus;  it  seems  to  possess 
all  the  characters,  except  that  the  ears  are  remarkably 
small,  whence  Illiger  has  made  a  separate  genus  under 
the  name  Aoius,  its  general  colour  is  ashy  grey;  the 
belly  yellowish  red ;  three  brown  parallel  lines  ex- 
tending across  the  forehead.  Native  of  the  banks  of 
the  Orinoco. 

See  Linnasi  Systema  NaturiS ;  Geoffroy  in  the  ./in^ 
nales  du  Museum}  Illiger,  Prodromus  Mammaliunis 
Desmarest,  Mammalogie;  Bancroft's  Guiana;  Buffon, 
Histoire  Naturelie;  Cuvier,  Rkgne  Animal;  Pennant's 
History  of  Quadrupeds. 

CECIDOMYIA,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of'  insects  of 
the  order  Diptera,  hmily  Tipularue,  Generic  character : 
antcnntB  in  both  sexes,  partly  moniliform ;  most  of 
the  articulations  subglobooe  or  subovate,  remote; 
wings  incumbent.  Type  of  the  genus,  Cluronomus 
Juniperinus,  Fab. 

The  larvas  of  this  genus  inhabit  a  kind  of  gall  pro- 
duced by  themselves  on  the  leaves  of  trees,  in  which 
they  undergo  their  metamorphosis. 

CE^CITY,      I     Lat.    ascUas,    blindness;     cacus, 

Cncv^TUBMcr.  j  blind.  Of  uncertain  etymology. 

Martinius  observes,  c<eca  sane  est  ejus  etymologia. 

So  that  they  are  not  Uiitdi  nor  yet  distiiictly  see  ;  there  is  in 
then  ao  eedty,  yet  man  then  a  cecutiency ;  thej  have  slight 
enough  to  discern  the  light,  (hough  not  perhaps  to  dUtinguUh  of 
objects  or  colours ;  ao  are  they  not  exactly  blind,  for  light  is  one 
object  of  vision.  Sir  Thomas  Brown^  book  iii.  ch.  XTili. 

CECROPIA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  Dioecia, 
order  Diandria,  natural  order  Urticea,  Generic  che* 
racter :  male  flower,  spathe  caducous ;  catkin  cylin- 
dric }  calyx,  scales  turbinate,  four-sided,  corolla  none. 

Female  flower  the  same  as  the  male ;  germeo  ini* 
bricate  ;  style  one;  stigma  lacerate ;  berry  one-seeded* 

Three  species.    Willdenow. 

CECROPS,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  the  class  Crusta-- 
eta,  order  Eniomostracat  ^mily  Aspidiota.  It  is  a  pcuvsi'^ 
ticfd  animal,  found  on  the  gills  of  the  Tunny. 

Leach,  Crust.  anguL  pi.  20.  fig.  1—8. 

C£^DAR,  n.^      Fr.  cedre ;  It.  and  Sp.  cedro  ;  Butch^ 

Ca^nARUKx^  >ceder-6oom,-  A.  S.  ceder-beam;    Let. 

CaWaN.  J  cedrus;  Gr.  «^/mw.  Perhaps  from  M^of, 
u^o,  Vossius  and  Martinius.  Evelyn  uses  cedry,  a» 
the  adjective,  but  Milton,  cedarn. 

The  Btraog  guttand  eedmr  is  al  to  scUd. 

Douglas.    £n€ados,  book  xi.  fol.  365. 

Chastide,  hvntKtie,  and  charatye  or  pn'felcte  lone  towards  all 
men,  ben  ornameotes  a  great  dele  more  precioas  in  the  sygbt  of 
God,  then  that  other  marbla  pUlours,  the  garnishing  of  yueryCy 
the  tymbre  woorke  of  cedre  tre,  the  golde,  the  siluer,  and  the  pre- 
cious stones  whereof  the  priestcs  and  Phariseis  made  so  mnche 
greate  pryde  and  shewe.  Udmll.    Ln^,  ch.  xxL 

'  And  they  of  Tyms  broght  nmch  cedre-weoH  to  David. 

Genema  Bikle,  1561.    1  C^onickf,  :aiL  4. 

The  fume  and  smoke  of  the  cedar  and  the  citron  trees  only,  the 
old  TroianB  w«re  acanalnted  with  when  they  offScred  saeritee. 

miland.    F/ui^>vol.i.foU3M 
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By  las  pretcript  a  Hmctuaiy  it  ixvaii  " 
Of  cedar f  orerUid  with  gold,  therln 
An  ark,  aod  in  the  ark  his  testimony, 
The  records  of  his  covenant. 

MUioH.    Parmiuie/>Mr,bookzllL2S0, 

■  It  is  not  for  his  tall 

And  growing  graTitjr,  so  cedmr^&kef 
To  be  the  second  to  an  host  in  cnerpo^ 
That  knows  his  own  elegancies. 

Ben  Jonsan,     New  Inn^  act  ill.  8C.  1. 

— ^--^^—  There  eternal  summer  dwells. 
And  west-winds,  with  mnsky  wing, 
About  the  cedam  allcrs  fling 
Nardand  Cassia's  baiiny  amells. 

MiUon^    Commt,  L  990. 

Pindus  again  shall  hear,  again  rejoice. 

And  Hemns  too,  as  when  th'enchanting  roite 

Of  tuneful  Orpheus  charm'd  the  grove. 

Taught  oaks  to  dance,  and  made  the  cedar*  more. 

In  praise  of  JIfyrtu 


CEDT^OUS^  Lat.  eceditus,  from  cad-ere,  to  cut,  to  CEDU0U9 
cut  down. 


CEDE,  from  the  Lat.  ced-ere,  to  go,  to  go  away. 
See  Cession. 

To  go  away  from,  to  quit  or  forsake,  to  yield  or 

give  up,  to  resign. 

My  gaTlaht  fdlow-citizens,  you  come 

To  learn  the  issne  of  this  day's  debate 

In  gen'ral  council.    Wisely  did  we  rede 

To  Spartan  Earybiades  eommand  ; 

The  diff'rent  squadrons  to  their  native  ports 

Had  else  deserted.      Giover,    The  j^tAenaid,  book  ill. 

Afler  the  treaty  of  Ryswick,  indeed,  some  lew  of  those  naoag 
them,  who  had  not  obtained  settlenusnts  in  Martinico  and  Hi^** 
niola,  returned  to  St.  Christopher :  but  the  w.v  of  the  par- 
tition soon  after  breaking  out ;  they  were  finally  expelled,  and  the 
whole  island  was  teded  in  sovereignty  to  the  ero  wn  of  Greet  Britain, 
hf  the  treaty  of  Utrecht. 

Qramgtr,    Sugar  Coma,  book  L  note, 

CEDILLA,  or  Csbilla,  Sp.  the  wgula  or  tail 
which  in  that  laiif^iiage  is  appended  to  the  soil  C,  (9) 
io  ghre  it  l3ie  toimd  of  S  before  A,  O,  and  U.  It  was 
introduced  into  the  French  language  under  liie  name 
Ceditie,  about  the  year  1542,  by  Meigret  in  his  Traii^ 
toudumt  U  eommun  mage  de  Veicriiure  Eranfmse,  in 
whidt  he  attempted  to  frame  an  ordiography  strictly 
conformable  to  pronunciation.  For  this  purpose  also 
he  eadeavDored  by  a  cedille  (^ )  to  distinguish  the  ^ 
open  from  the  ^  close.  See  also  Menage  ad  verh.,  and 
Jacques  le  Pelletier,  the  great  antagonist  of  Meigret, 
in  his  Dioiogiie  de  Vorthographe  ei  de  la  prononciaHon 
Erwifmse, 

CEDfiSLA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  Pen* 
iaadria,  order  Monogymia,  natural  order  MeUct,  Gene« 
lie  character :  calyx  withering  3  corolla,  petals  live, 
fonnel'shaped,  joined  at  the  base  to  one-third  of  the 
height  of  Uie  receptacle ;  seed-vessel  a  woody  capsule, 
fire-celled,  five-vidved ;  seeds  imbrieate  downwards, 
with  a  membraoaoeous  wing. 

Two  species,  both  stately  trees,  producing  the  wood 
called  Cedar,  used  for  furniture  ;  (it  is  not  the  Cedar 
of  wki^  lead  pencils  ore  aaode,  whioh  is  the  wood  of 
the  Juniperuuu  FtrgMamx,)  the  C  odoitiia  abounds  in 
the  West  ladies,  particularly  in  the  island  of  Cuba, 
whence  large  quantities  are  inipmied  into  England  ; 
C.  To9ma  is  a  native  of  the  Bast  Indies  9  this  or  a 
^Kcies  idlied  to  it  is  abundant  in  New  South  (Vales. 

C&DIIOTA,  in  Boiawy,  a  genus  of  the  class  Oetnt^ 
dna.  Older  Mmugynia,  Generic  character :  calyx  six* 
parted,  segments  concave  ^  gennen  enetreled  with 


One  jpeeies,  a  lofty  tree,  nativn  of  the  woods  of 


And  first  by  TVeea  here,  I  oonrider  principally  for  the  genus  ge* 
neralUtimMm.  These  we  shall  divide  into  the  greater  and  more 
cedaout,  frueticant  and  shrubby. 

Evelyn.    Sylva,  Introd,,  sec.  3.  ed.  167!). 

CEIL,  v.l  In  neither Skinnernor  Junius.  Barrett 
Ce'iling.  J  has  "  sielifig,  planking  or  boardings 
also  materiaria  crustatioJ*  In  the  Bible,  1551,  it  is 
written  syll;  in  the  Geneva,  1561,  sile ;  (once  in  the 
margin  cieled,  and  in  the  text  deling ;)  in  Barker,  1583^ 
siel,  Minshew  says,  "  to  siele,  v.  to  wainscot."  Som- 
ner,  that  the  A.  S.  syl  is  "  basis,  limen,  the  ground- 
post,  a  sill,  sell  or  ground-sill.  Also,  columna,  a  pillar* 
Hercoles  syla,  Hercules*  pillars.*'  In  Swedish,  syll,  ac* 
cording  to  Ihre,  is — the  foundation  of  any  thing ; 
whence,  he  adds,  in  Ulphilas,  sulan,  gasulan,  fundare. 
Junius,  in  his  Gloss.  Goth,  suggests  that  syl  may  be 
from  the  Gr.  ^vXov,  lignum,  or  from  vKrj,  any  wooden 
material  fit  for  building.  In  2  Chron.  iii.  5,  quoted 
below,  "  he  syled  with  tyre  tree,**  is  in  the  Scptuagint^ 
I^vKmob  ^vXotv  K€cptvoi9.  In  JcfcTOifl/i,  xxii.  14,  "  the 
sylynges  maketh  he  of  cedere,"  is,  i^vXi^fieva  iv  xe^fn^. 
Dr.  Jamieson  suggests  the  Dutch,  siele,  indusium  subu^ 
culum.  The  old  English,  (see  the  quotation  from 
LeIand,)  he  says,  is  a  canopy.  Though  Cotgrave  ex- 
plains the  French,  ciel,  to  signify  heaven,  and  also  a 
canopy,  and  the  inner  roof  of  a  room  of  state,  &c.  he 
discoimtenances  the  supposition  that  they  are  the  same 
word,  by  observing  that  they  have  different  plurals  j 
the  first  having  cieux,  and  the  second  ciels. 

And  the  greater  house  he  stfled  with  fyre  tree  and  ouerlayde  it 
w*  good  golde,  and  graued  thereto  paulmctrees  and  chcines. 

Bible,  1551.    i  Ckromcles,  ch.  iU. 

And  the  greater  house  he  ceiled  with  fir  tree,  ivhich  he  orer- 
layd  with  fine  gold,  and  set  thereupon  palm  trees  and  chains. 

Bible.    Modem  VenioUm 

Then  spake  the  lorde  by  the  prophete  Aggeus,  and  sayde :  ye 
▼onrc  selves  can  finde  tyme  to  dwelin  tyled  houses,  and  suall  thyi 
nouse  lye  waste.  Bible,  1551.    Aggtw,  ch.  i. 

Then  came  the  word  of  the  Lord  by  Haggai  the  prophet 
saying. 

Is  it  time  for  yon,  O  ye  that  dwell  in  your  ceUcd  houses,  and 
this  house  Ue  waste  ?  BiUe.    Modem  Version, 

The  chammer  was  haunged  of  red  and  of  blew,  and  in  it  was 
a  cyll  of  cloth  of  gold ;  hot  the  king  was  not  under  for  that  sam  dayu 
The  Fyancells  0/  Margaret,  eldest  Daughter  of  King  Henry  Ilk 
io  James,  King  of  Scotland,    Iceland,  It.  295. 

He  causeth  windowes  to  be  hewen  theeein,  and  the  sylyngm 
and  geastes  maketh  he  of  cedere,  and  paynteth  theym  with  seno^ 
ber.  Bible,  1551.    Jeremy,  ch.  xxii. 

And  ctttteth  him  out  windows,  and  it  is  ceiled  with  cedar,  mad 
painted  with  vermillion.  Bible.    Modem  Version, 

Mean  while  the  aonth  wind  rose,  and  with  black  wings 
Wide  hovering,  all  the  clouds  together  drove 
From  under  heav'n ;  the  hills  to  thir  supply 
Vapor,  and  exhalation  dusk  and  moist, 
Sent  ftp  amain ;  and  now  the  thick'ned  sky 
li^Le  a  dark  tetUng  stood. 

Miium.    Paradimlaot,}HHlki&.h7iX 

I  myself  hare  not,  wifliont  some  wonder,  observed  how  vety 
ieng  a  plant  of  akias  torn  from  lie  ground,  and  hang  in  the  air 
pear  the  emUng  of  ray  chamber,  would  opsutimue  snocuknt. 

Boyle,    Freg  ConaideraSions  ahoul  Subordinate  Forau* 

la  thia  <canv«iit  there  is  also  a  siaguUr  cnriodty  of  aaotiwr 
iiLind,  a  small  chapel,  the  whole  li^ng  of  whieh,  both  «tdes  and 
deUrtgf  is  composed  of  human  aculls  aod  thigh  bones ;  the  thigh 
bones  are  laid  across  each  other  and  a  scull  is  placed  in  each  c^ 
Ike  lonr  angles.  Cook.     Voyages,  book  i.  ch.  i.  vol.  i. 
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But  me  perhapi 


The  glowing  hearth  may  latisfy  a  while 
With  faint  illuminatioQ,  that  uplifts 
The  aluodows  to  the  cteUng^  there  hy  fits 
Danoing  nncottthly  to  the  quirering  flame . 

Cawper,    Ttukt  book  ir. 

CELANO,  (the  ancient  Fudnust)  the  name  of  a 
Town  and  Lake  in  Italy,  situated  in  AbruzSso  Ultra. 
It  is  now  nearly  forty  miles  in  circumference,  and 
annually  increasing.  It  is  encompassed  by  lofty  moun- 
tains, between  the  foot  of  which  and  the  margin  of  the 
Lake  are  many  cottages  and  farms,  some  of  which 
are  beautifully  and  romantically  situated.  Its  waters 
abound  with  fish.  According  to  the  testimony  of  Sue- 
tonius, the  Emperor  Claudius  employed  30,000  men 
for  eleven  years  in  attempting  to  drain  the  Lake,  by 
conveying  the  waters,  by  a  subterraneous  cunal,  to  the 
channel  of  the  Liris,  (Garigliano.)  This  work  is  about 
three  miles  long,  and  is  said  to  be  still  complete,  but 
filled  in  sevend  places  with  rubbish.  Sir  William 
Hamilton  thought  it  capable  of  being  cleared,  and 
reinstated  nearly  in  its  former  condition.  The  town 
contains  a  population  of  about  4000  individuals,  but 
is  not  distinguished  by  any  thing  particularly  worthy 
of  description.  It  stands  about  fifteen  miles  south  of 
Aquila,  in  lat.  4*2^6'  N.  and  long.  13^27'  E. 

CELASTRUS,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  Pen- 
iandria,  order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Rhamni,  Ge- 
neric character  :  corolla,  petals  five,  spreading ;  seed- 
vessel  a  capsule  of  three  angles,  three-celled,  the 
outer  coat  of  the  seed  falling  off  spontaneously. 

Willdenow  describes  twenty-four  species,  but  later 
writers  have  increased  the  number  to  sixty,  natives  of 
tropical  climates  j  some  are  beautiful  climbing  shrubs. 

CELATURE,  calo,  calatum,  calare,  insculpere,  to 
cut,  to  carve,  to  grave,  to  ingrave. 

These  cclatureM  in  the  drinking  cnps  were  ao  fram'd  that  they 
might  put  them  on  or  take  them  off  at  pleasure,  and  were  there- 
fore caiied  emblemata :  such  was  that,  whereof  the  satyrist  speaks. 

HakewilL     ApotogU^  fol.  372. 

With  crfifty  archys  raysyd  wonder  clene, 
Em  bowed  over  all  the  work  to  cure, 
So  marreylous  was  the  vclafure, 

Lydgattf.     Troye  Boke,  in  Warton,  ii.  99. 

CELEBES,  one  of  the  larger  islands'  of  the  great 
Indfan  Archipelago,  lying  between  1°  SO'  N.  and  5® 
50^  S.  lat.,  1  Id""  and  ISS''  30'  E.  long.,  is  extremely  ir- 
regular in  its  shape,  and  consists  of  a  long  narrow 
Btrip  of  land  bent  round  nearly  in  the  form  of  the 
letter  F,  with  its  lower  tranverse  line  terminated  by  a 
fork.  It  is  exactly  in  the  centre  of  Mr.  Crawfurd*8 
second  division  of  this  vast  assemblage  of  islands, 
(History  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  u  8,)  which  is  dis- 
tinguished by  a  general  inferiority  of  soil  and  pecu- 
liarity of  productions  from  the  western  and  southern 
parts  of  that  Archipelago.  The  inhabitants  also  are  less 
civilized,  and  materially  differ  in  language^  manners^ 
and  institutions  from  those  to  the  west.  The  greatest 
length  of  Celebes  cannot  be  less  than  500  miles  ;  its 
width,  in  consequence  of  the  irregularity  of  its  form, 
Taries  exceedingly,  not  in  general  exceeding  100  or 
190,  but  in  the  widest  part  aniounting  to  nearly  SOO 
miles.  It  is  separated  from  Borneo  on  the  west  by 
•the  Straits  of  Macassar,  and  is  sometimes  called  by 
that  name,  which  is  the  proper  appellation  of  its 
southern  division.  Nigri  Orang  Bdg)s,  "  th^  habita- 
tion of  the  Bugismen,*'  or  T&nah  Macassar, ''  the  land 


of  Macassar,'*  are  the  names  by  which  it  Is  known  CELEBB 
among  the  Malays ;    terms  derived  from  Wiig(  and  ^^^-^ 
Mangkasara,  the  appellation  by  which  the  two  prin- 
cipal tribes  name  themselves.  The  Bijgls,  who  occupy 
the  northern  part  of  the  island,  are.  more  numerous, 
powerful,  and   civilized  than  the  Macassars,  whose 
principal  seat  is  Goa  near  its  southern  extremity.    The 
southernmost  of  the  two  peninsulas  which  form  the 
fork,  is  separated  from  the  main  body  of  the  Island  by 
the  Bay  of  Boni,  or  Bugls  Bay,  a  deep  gulf;  and  a  Bays 
still  more  spacious  one  divides  the  northern  peninsula 
from  the  upper  limb  of  the  main  land.     This  is  called 
Tomini  or  Gorong-talu,  i.  e.  Hill  Harbour.     At  its 
western  extremity,  which  is  still  imperfectly  known, 
it  appears  almost  to  penetrate  through  the  island,  and 
leaves  only  a  narrow  isthmus  to  connect  its  northern 
and  southern  portions,  so  that  the  whole  appears  like 
four  distinct  islands  united  by  a  central  knot.    Tolo 
Bay,  a  smaller  gulf  than  either  of  the  preceding  ones, 
runs  in  between  the  two  peninsulas  which  form  the 
tbrk  of  the  transverse  line. 

Besides  Macassar  and  Boni,  the  two  principal  States «  Dimions. 
the  Island  contains  the  following  inferior  Sovereiga- 
ties,  Tolu,  Sopeng,  Lobu,  Tandt^,  Mandar,  Waj<ir  or 
M^'ajil,  Ta-rajja,  and  Kayill,  and  several  others  of  whicli 
WQ .  have  no  correct  accounts.  In  the  Sedenving^ 
country,  (nearly  in  lat.  7^  S.  and  long,  I9(f  E.)  there 
is  a  large  lake  through  wluch  the  principal  river  in  the  Rirenuid 
island  passes.  That  stream,  called  Chinr&na,  runs  into  l^c^ 
the  sea  by  several  channels,  near  Boni.  The  remaining 
rivers,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  beat  maps,  are  small 
streams  descending  from  heights  near  the  sea ;  bat 
the  interior  and  even  the  coasts  of  this  island  are  so 
imperfectly  known,  that  no  just  inference  can  be 
drawn  from  our  maps  in  their  present  state. 
.  The  natural  productions  of  this  are  nearly  the  same  prodoc- 
as  those  of  the  neighbouring  islands ;  it  would  be  tions. 
needless,  therefore,  to  notice  any  articles  here,  except 
such  as  are  distingmshed  by  some  peculiarity.  Rloe 
and  cotton  may  be  called  the  staple  productions  of 
Celebes  ;  the  former  provides  food,  the  latter  cloth- 
ing for  its  inhabitants.  It  is  called  Kaptu,  a  word 
which  appears  to  be  derived  from  the  Sanscrit,  and 
it  so  indicates  the  quarter  whence  the  grain  itself 
first  came  to  these  islanders.  The  cotton^wool  is 
cleaned,  spun,  dyed,  and  woven  into  cloths  by  the 
women ;  and  the  manufectures  of  this  Island  and 
Bali,  excel  in  point  of  fineness  and  strength^  thoa6 
of  the  western  part  of  the  Archipelago.  *'  Ail  their 
fiibrics,"  says  Mr.  Crawfurd,  (i.  ISO,)  "  are  of  coarse, 
substantial,  but  durable  texture  ;**  but  another 
QUthor  informs  us,  that  (Hamilton's  East  Indut  Gaz, 
252,)  "the  women's  dresses, called Cambays,  are  some 
of  them  as  fine  as  cambric,  and  much  esteemed  aU 
over  the  eastern  Archipelago."  The  export  to  Ben-* 
ciilen  was  formerly  so  great,  that  a  heavy  doty  was 
requisite  to  prevent  it  from  putting  a  stop  to  the  im- 
portations from  Hindlistin.  Sago  is  another  article 
of  great  importance.  The  palm,  {Metroxylon  Sagiu 
Annals  of  Bot  i.  tab.  4$  Riinph.  Amboin.  i.  tab.  17,  ISf) 
which  yields  it,  is  indigenous  in  this  and  the  neighbour- 
ing islands,  and  in  the  northern  part  of  Celebes,  where 
rice  is  not  so  plentiful  as  in  Macassar,  its  southern 
division;  the  meal  formed  from  its  pith,  is  the  principal 
article  of  food  which  the  natives  possess.  But  Cseaic 
is  the  country  in  wbtdi  this  tree  flourishes  most,  and  ia 
the  accounts  of  that  island,  a  fuller  deseriptiM  of  it 
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CELEBES,  win  be  more  properly  placed.  Among  i\i^  ^^getable 
productions  of  Celebes,  the  rattaa  deserves  to  be 
named,  as  it  is  furnished  in  great  abundance  and  pe- 
culiar excellence,  by  the  forests  in  some  parts  of  the 
Island  5  it  is  called  Raokang  by  the  B6g)s,  which  is 
probably  the  same  word  as  the  Malay  term  Rotan, 
which  has  been  adopted  by  the  Europeans.  The  best 
ebony  also  is  produced  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Celebes. 
The  casumba,  or  safflower,  (Carthamus  Tinctmius,) 
is  indigenous,  and  grows  in  considerable  perfection  in 
the  territories  of  Macassar  and  Turatea.  The  anchar^ 
(Antiaru  toxicaria,)  that  subtle  poison,  which  probably 
gave  rise  to  Fcersch's  tales  about  the  Fohon-upas,  is  a 
native  of  the  forests  in  Celebes. 

Tin  and  gold  are  the  most  valuable  minerals  found 
in  this  Island :  but  in  consequence  of  the  vast  supply 
of  theiirst  furnished  by  Banca,  the  ores  known  to  exist 
in  the  neighbouring  islands  have  scarcely  attracted 
any  aitentidn  5  gold,  on  the  contrary,  invites  the 
notice  even  of  savages,  when  they  see  grains  of  it  in 
the  beds  of  mountain  torrents.  The  Dutch  used  to 
collect  annually,  at  their  fisustories  at  Manado  and 
Gorong-talu  near  the  north-eastern  extremity  of 
Celebes,  as  much  as  24,000  taels,  (in  value  about 
jf  120,000.)  The  nests  of  a  kind  of  swallow,  (Hirundo 
aaUenia,)  a  favourite  delicacy  among  the  Chinese, 
are  exported  in  considerable  quantities,  and  Macassar 
furnishes  about  Uiirty  pikul  of  the  best  sort,  yearly. 
The  Tripang-swdld,  sea-slug  or  sea-swallow^  (from 
the  Malay  n»me,)  another  luxury  according  to  the 
perverted  taste  of  the  Chinese,  is  also  found  on  the 
shores  of  Celebes.  It  is  probably  a  holothurion,  and 
is  called  Bicho-do-mar  (sea-grub)  by  the  Portuguese. 
(See  a  description  of  it  in  Flinders's  Vofage,  vol.  i.) 

The  cottons  manufactured  by  the  natives  of  this 
Island,  have  been  already  mentioned.  Scarfs,  coarse 
silks,  and  a  kind  of  paper  from  the  inner  bark  of  a 
small  tree,  are  also  made  by  the  B^i§^.  fire-arms, 
filagree-work,  and  praos  or  large  boats,  are  other  pro- 
ductions which  do  credit  to  their  industry  ^  but  gun- 
locks  they  are  not  able  to  construct.  Trade  and 
piracy  have  long  been  the  favourite  occupations, 
especially  of  the  B^igls,  the  more  powerful  and  nume- 
rous of  the  two  principal  tribes.  Those  of  Wajii, 
more  particularly,  were  lately  the  most  considerable 
and  enterprising  navigators  of  the  Indian  isles. 

The  original  country  of  this  branch  of  the  Bdgls, 
was  on  the  borders  of  the  great  fresh-water  lake  Ta- 
para^karaja,  in  the  south-western  limb  of  the  Island. 
It  is  .probably  a  fertile    spot,    and   its  adventurous 
inhabitants   have  spread  themselves  over  the  whole 
Archipelago  $    in  some  instances,  forming  new  and 
Independent  colonies.    This  lake,  as  noentioned  above, 
is  of  a  considerable  size,  and  has  a  communication  by 
^vraler  with  the  Eastern  and  Western  Seas.  The  traders, 
who  set  out  from  its  shores,  sul  at  the  beginning  of 
the  easterly  monsoon;    go  westwards   to  Bialacca, 
Penaog,  and  Achin,  and  return  with  the  change  of 
seaa^n.    They  carry  out  *'  the  excdlent  and  durable 
cotton-cloths  of  their  native  country  s*'  gold-dust,  nut- 
megSj  Spanish  dollars,  birds-nests,  camphor,  benzoin 
or  firamkincense,  and   tortoise-shdl  5    opium,  Euro- 
pean broad-d,oth, .  Indian  cottoi|-,goods,  unwrought 
iron  and  tobacco  are  the  leading  articles  which  they 
bring  back  in  return.    Another  distant  though  less 
important  enterprise,  is  the  voyage  to  the  northern 
coast  of  New  HoUand^  in  quest  of  tiipang,  the  sea- 
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slug,    and   (on  the   way,)  of  birds-ncsts,    tortoise- CELEBES, 
shell  and  feathers  of  the  Bird  of  Paradise,  {Manuk-  v^-^v-"^ 
d4wat(i ;)  the  latter '  from  the  Arik  islands  and  Papda. 
"  Upwards  of  forty  vessels,  of  from  twenty  to  fifty 
tons,  quit  Macassar  annually  for  the  coast  of  New 
Holland,  besides  numbers  that  go  elsewhere  in  search 
of  the  same  object.*'    Trfpaag,  to  the  amount  of 
7000  pounds  weight,  is  considered  as  a  cargo  which 
will  amply  repay  the  voyage  of  a  vessel  of  twenty  tons, 
manned  by  twenty-five  hands.     Chines^  merchants 
advance  a  capital  of  from  200  to  400  Spanish  dollars^ 
to  the  adventurers,  on  condition  of  having  a  refusal 
of  the  cargo.     (Crawfurd,  iii.  150.) 

The  B6gls  are  of  a  middling  height,  strong  and  Manners, 
muscular,  and  of  a  lightbrown  complexion.  The  Mang* 
kasaras,  have  a  more  martial  appearance,  thougKthey 
are  not  so  handsome  as  their  rivals.  Their  long  black 
hair  is  twisted  up  under  a  handkerchief,  which  covers 
their  head.  A  red  or  blue  checked  cotton,  twisted 
round  the  body  and  drawn  up  tight  between  the  legs, 
forms  tlie  remainder  of  their  dress.  Their  women 
are  generally  hapdsomer  than  those  of  the  neighbour- 
ing islands  ;  and  the  valour  of  the  men  and  beauty  of 
the  women  of  this,  race,  are  £Eivourite  themes  among 
the  poets  of  the'  Malayan  islands.  Such,  indeed,  is  the 
hardihood  of  the  Bugls,  that  their  name  has  become 
synonymous  with  sea-poy,  (sipdhi)  or  soldier,  among 
the  Europeans  established  in  the  eastern  Archipelago. 

The  history  of  this  Island  cannot  be  traced  back  History, 
with  any  certainty  beyond  the  arrival  of  the  Portu- 
guese in  the  early  part  of  the  XVIth  century  5  and 
the  native  accounts  do  not  seem  to  go  more  than  150 
years  further  back  ?  but  their  language  and  literoture 
appear  to  have  been  more  cultivated  formerly  than 
within  the  last  century.  The  King  of  the  Macassars 
converted  to  Mohammedanism    by  a  preacher 
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(Kh^fb)  from  Sumatra,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
XVIIth  century  5  and  imposed  his  new  faith  on  the 
people  of  Boni  and  Wajh,  by  force  of  arms,  about  the 
year  1640.  A  thirst  for  conquest  thus  created,  carried 
the  fleets  of  Macassar  to  the  neighbouring  isles,  occa- 
sioned an  attack  on  the  Dutch  settlement  in  Butung, 
and  brought  on  a  severe  retaliation  from  those  for- 
midable opponents  3  who  subsequently  dispersed  a  fleet 
of  700  vessels,  carrying  20,000  men  ;  and  thus  pro- 
bably prevented  the  establishment  of  a  new  Empire  in 
the  Indian  seas.  R&jk  Palaka,  whom  they  placed  on 
the  throne  of  Boni  in  1769>  by  their  assistance  reduced 
Macassar  to  a  tributary  condition ;  but  the  insubordina- 
tion and  ferocity  of  the  natives,  have  hitherto  received 
no  check  from  their  intercourse  with  Europeans  ;  and 
the  narrow  policy  and  burdensome  restrictions  im- 
posed by  the  Dutch  on  their  Asiatic  subjects,  were 
little  calculated  to  raise  them  above  the  state  of  moral 
and  intellectual  degradation,  in  which  they  were 
found  by  their  European  conquerors. 

Dr.  Leyden  had  been  told,  that  the  tribes  in  the 
interior  still  followed  their  old  religion,  and  cultivated 
the  literature  of  their  country,  {As.  Res.  x.  193;)  but 
he  was  probably  misinformed,  as  nothing  of  that  kind 
seems  to  have  come  to  the  knowledge  of  Mr.  Craw- 
furd, who  had  more  ample  nieans  of  obtaining  accurate 
accounts.  The  Btigis,  Dr.  Lieydeh  considered  as  an 
original  language,  though  bearing  a  resemblance  to 
the  Tag&la,  (Manila,)  and  Maldyu,  in  its  construction. 
It  was  perhaps  derived  from  the  same  source  as  the 
Tem&ta  or  Molucca.    It  has  a  distinct  alphabet  of 
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CSLiEBES.  twenty*  two  letters*  of  the  same  class  as  the  Bftta  and 
— -»       Ta|^4la«  and  has  been  engraved  on  one  of  the  maps  in 
C]^LE<    Captain  Forrest's  Voyage  to  the  Mergui  Archipelagos 
BRATE.    (Crawfurd's  thsU  pi.  17*)     The  Btigis  songs  and  ro- 
'  mances  are  fanious  among  all  the  islands  of  the  east, 
and  excel  eqnally  in  force  of  thought  and  fluency  of 
versification.    The  Mangkasar  is  a  dialect  of  the  same 
language* 

See  Hamilton's  East  India  Gateiteer;  Valentyn*s 
Keurhfke  Beachryxmg  van  Choromandel,  &c. ;  Crawfurd'^ 
Hktory  of  the  IntUan  Archipelago,  vol.  i.  iii.  119,  304^  ii. 
59,  379,  iii.  148,  441,  445  j  Stavorinus's  V(^age, 
Leiden,  1793 ;  Rademakcr's  Description  of  Celebes  m  the 
TraMoctions  (^  the  Batavian  Society ;  ( Verhandelingen  der 
Bataviaoiche  Genootschapj)  1780 ;  Jsiaiic  Researches,  x. 
192. 


CE'LEBRATE,  v. 
Ce^lbbxatino,  n. 

CbLEBR  ACTION, 

Celebra^tob, 
Cbi«b'brioub, 
Cblb^bbitt. 
fame,  or  reputation. 


Fr.  celebrer;  It.  celebrtxre;  Sp. 
I  eekbrar ;  Lat.  celebro,  are,  atum  ; 
Gr.  Kkeiuf,  dko,  pradico. 

To  caU,  to  declare,  to  pro- 
I  daim^  to  make  known  or  re- 
nowned, to  spread  the  praise. 
Also, 
To  treat'  as  worthy  of  honour,  with  public  cere* 
mony,  with  solemn  rites. 

Heretilea  is  etlehrdble  for  his  hard  trtnaile,  he  dAunted  Ae 
proud  CenUumiy  half  horse,  halfe  man,  Sc  beralt  the  diapoUing 
fro  y  crueU  lion,  that  ia  to  aaie,  he  slough  the  lion  &,  beraft  hin 
his  akin.  Chmucer.    Boecitu,  book  v.  fol.  235. 

Wherby  they  hare  particularly  acquired  for  th&ielfe  etemnl 

'  glory,  and  also  right  honorable  buryall,  not  oncly  to  be  therein 

xngraiied  :  but  that  theire  rertoe  and  their  glory,  be  in  the  same 

etUbrated  and  magnefyed  for  enermore,  whan  tyme  ahal  require 

to  apeake  of  their  feato,  or  for  to  ymitate  and  foUove  them. 

NicolU,    Thucididea,  fol.  56. 

And  tho  many,  both  bisfaops  and  kinga,  ignorant  of  true  reli- 
4tLQJk,  Judge  otherwise  of  these  deeds  ;  yet  godly  men  know  tlM^ 
haye  more  of  true  praise,  than  the  most  celebrated  triumphs. 

Strype.    Recordt.     The  Duke  of  Saxony  to  the  King, 

Before  this  tyme,  of  whom  tookc  vou  the  manner  of  celebrating 
the  mass :  not  of  the  tradition  of  Jeames,  for  y*  was  as  yet 
vnicaowen  to  the  wotld,  &  bow  first  of  aH  was  it  by  v*  SrnMle 
opened  to  the  worid.  Bamet,     Wbrkea,  (oL  35^ 


And  yet  find  we  that  feastphe  Feast  of  &e  DedicaliO]  eaer 
caotinned  and  had  in  honour  mtyU  Chriates  ooae  dayaa,  and 
Saniour  hymself  went  to  the  celebration  of  that  same  foast,  M 
appeareth  in  the  Ghospell  of  Saynt  John. 

Sir  Thomas  Mvre,     Wbrket,  fol.  318. 


Alas !  how  may . 


My  lyric  feet,  that  of  the  smooth,  soft  way, 
Of  iove  and  beauty  only  know  liie  tread. 
In  dancing  paces  ceiebrate  the  dead 
Victorioua  King,  or  his  majestic  hearse 
Profane  with  th*  humble  touch  of  their  low  verse. 

Carew,     On  the  Death  of  the  King  of  Sweden 


With  what  eyes  could  we 


Stand  in  bis  presence  humble,  and  receive 
Strict  laws  impos*d  to  eelebratt  his  throne 
With  warbl'd  hymns,  and  to  hia  tiodhead  aug 
Forc*t  HaUolaiah's. 

Milton.    Paradite  Lott,  book  ii.  L  241, 


The  citizens 


I  am  sure  Imuc  shewne  at  full  their  royall  minds. 
As  let*em  haue  their  rights,  they  are  eucr  forward-*- 
:  In  celebration  of  this  day  with  shewes, 
Fageanta,  and  aighia  of  honor.  . 

Skak^peare.    ffemry  VJJJ.  SoL  22i. 

I  hart  unned  agatnat  the  earth,  which  ao  long  hath  asiaefab^ 
wanted  this  sacrament:  agaiast  men,  whom  I  hare  called  from 
this  supersubstantial  morsel ;  the  slayer  of  so  many  men  as  have 
perished  for  want  of  food.  I  hare  defrauded  the  souls  of  the  dead 
of  this  daUy  and  moat  ceUhriomo  sacrifice. 

Sttfpt.    Memairt.    Qmmi  Jfofy,  .^hiiie»  1655. 


Though  you  tell  me  not  who  objected  against  your  wviting  CEL& 

Occasional  Meditations,  because  you  have  named  me,  Who  encou*  BRAT£ 

rage  you  to  write  more  of  them,  I  dare  venture  to  lay  my  credit  — 

with  you,  that  vou  youraelf  do  think  your  celebrater  aa  competent  CELES 

a  judge,  in  aach  caaea,  as  your  eiccytioos-maker.  TIFY. 

Boyk*    Letter  from  Lady  RanetagK 

The  drowsy  elements,  arons'd  by  thee. 
Roll  to  harmonious  meaaorea,  active  all  I 
Earth,  water,  air,  and  fire,  with  feeling  glee. 
Exult  to  celebrate  thy  festival. 

J*hompton.    Hymn  to  Afay, 

It  may  happen  in  the  various  combinations  of  life,  that  a  good 
man  may  receive  favours  from  one,  who,  uotwitUstauding  his 
accidental  beneficence,  cannot  be  justly  proposed  to  the  imitation 
of  otbem,  and  whom  therefore  he  must  find  some  other  way  ot 
rewarding  than  by  publick  ceMrmtions, 

Johnson.    TU  Rambler,  No.  136. 

Doctor  Warimrton  had  a  name  aufBcient  to  confer  celebrity  on 
thoae  who  could  exalt  themselves  into  antagoniata,  and  hia  ootes 
have  raised  a  clamour  too  loud  to  be  distinct. 

Dr.  Johnson,     Preface  to  Shakspeare^ 

CELERITY,  Fr.  celerity ;  Lat.  ceter,  from  «€XX-«w, 
wipeUere,  to  drive  on,  iirge  on,  impel.  Applied  to  the 
motion  of  any  thing  driven  on,  forced  or  struck  on. 

Speed,  awiftness,  velocity. 

From  this  question  his  ho.  dei>cendcd  to  the  manor  of  pro- 
ceding  of  this  mater,  and  how  the  same  requyred  celerite/  and 
thenipon  otlled  in  doubt,  whether  your  gr.  ahold  be  refuaed  aa 
■oapecte. 

Strype.  Rteorde*  The  King' t  Ambamadora  to  Cardinal  Woioey* 

Tbe  horsemen  made  such  diligence,  and  with  such  celerifie  set 
forwarde  their  ioumey,  that  nothyng  was  mora  likely  then  they 
to  bant  obtaynedy  ye  and  aeased  their  praye. 

Oriffton.    HkhardULTk^dYemre. 

Even  a  small  parcel  of  air,  if  put  into  a  sufficiently  briA  motion, 
may  commualcttle  a  considerable  motioa  to  a  aolld  body ;  whereof 
«  notable  inatanoe  (which  depends  chiefly  upon  the  celerity  of  the 
apringy  corpuscles  of  the  air)  is  afiorded  by  the  violent  motion 
communicated  to  a  bullet  shot  out  of  a  good  wind-gun. 

Boyle.     Of  languid  Local  Motion,  ck.  ii. 

.    Time,  with  all  ka  cehrity,  movea  slowly  to  him,  whoao  wJkdls 
employment  ia  to  watch  its  flight. 

Johnson,     The  Idler,  No.  21. 

CELE^STIFY,  o.  \  Fr.  eeleale,  celestial -,  It.  and 
Cblb'stiai.^  ad;.  fSp.  ceieste,  cetestiaUf  fpoA  the 
Cblb^btiai^^  ».  jLatitt,  cesium;  Gr.tcotXov^L  c 
CbIiB'stious.  J  cavum,  hollow.  Vossitts. 
In  apptioation— equivalent  to  tUe  Englisk 
Heavenly ;  having^  the  qualities  of  the  heavens  5  of 
the  inhabitiats  of  heaven. 

And  yff  we  ksroe  nede  of  prayers  lyvyng  in  Ays  worlde,  moAB 
won  B6de  shall  we  hana  in  the  other  worlde,  wlicre  we  afaall  be 
ItU  item  thai  celottyaltyghi. 

Strype.  Recordt,  J>f.  Crome*t  Declaration,  ^-r*  No.  10.  vol.  7.  ay. 

It  tvmaineth  therefore,  that  aa  your  lordship  from  time  to 
time  vnder  her  asoat  graciona  and  excellent  Maieatie,  bane  ahewed 
yonr  aelfe  n  valioBt  protoctour,  a  careful!  conaemer,  and  an  happy 
enlaiger  of  the  honour  and  reputation  of  your  ooootry;  9a  at 
length  you  may  ei\}oy  those  celestial  blessings,  which  are  prepared 
to  suche  as  tread  your  steps,  and  aeeke  to  aspire  to  such  diaiae 
and  kerolcBl  voftuas. 

HtMsiyU    roymg€,i^e.SpittltDedlmtoree,reLL 

This  end  the  talking!  had,  IQng  loue  from  golden  throne  vprose^ 
"Whom  home  to  heanenly  court  celestials  garding  al  did  close. 

'  Pkatr.    Mmsldot,Dd.b. 

For  though  we  should  affirm  that  all  things  were  in  all  things  ; 
that  heaven  were  but  earth  celestySed,  and  earth  but  heaven  ter- 
restrifted,  or  that  each  part  above  had  influence  upon  its  Prided 
nSaitybcloiri  yet  hosr  to  single  oat  ttacacfolslionB,  4m. 
^^'  SirThowuuMrmm,'hoQkm9k, 
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Lords,  IB  wkoA  thb  pioM  and  noble  leduUVy,  out.  0»  **^  £viA. 
gelical  affcciion,  eifcrto  itself  to  reconcile  and  paciiy  contending 
bretkeren,  as  ye  arc  worthy  of  all  applanse  among  met*»  «o  doubt* 
leit  will  ye  obtain  the  celestial  reward  of  peaice  makera  with 
God;  towhoaenipreme  benignity  and  fiftvooTj  we  heartily  lecom* 
mcod  ia  ouv  pfayers  both  yon  and  yqurs. 

AfiltoH,    ProL  JForktt  vol.  ii.  fol.  175. 

Bat  at  poeta  and  astronomera  hare  ianeied, among  the  ttUaiiai 
ligbta  that  adorn  the  firmament,  beara,  buUs,  goata,  doga,  scor- 
piona»  and  other  beasts;  so  pur  adversaries  impute  I  know  not 
what  imaginary  deformities  to  a  book,  ennobled  by  its  author 
with  many  celestious  ligrhts  fit  to  instract  the  world,  and  discover 
to  tfiem  the  ways  of  truth  and  blessedftesa. 

B^k,     OmtHermtion  en  iki  StyU  ef  HuUf  SvrifturtK 

No  sooner  were  thev  of  aire  to  be  received  Into  the  apartments 
of  the  other  refeffi«lf,  than  Wit  began  to  entertain  Vtnna  at  her 
toUethy  aping  the  solemnity  of  Learning,  and  Learning  to  divert 
Mioefvm  at  her  loom,  by  exposing  the  blunders  and  ignorance  of 
YTiU  .  ^ehnton.     The  Rambler ^  No.  22. 

CELESTINE,  a  term  applied  by  the  German  mine- 
mlogists,  to  sulphate  of  Strontian,  on  account  of  the 
pole  blue  colour  of  some  of  the  specimens  of  that 
substance. 

CE'LIBATB,  «.  1      Fr.  tel&>e,  celibnte ;  It,  and  Sp. 

Cb'mbact,  n.  )  ceUbe,  ctUbaio ;  from  the  Jjat. 
Calebs,  A  ict»V,  vel  KoiTq,  ei  \enrw,  est  KOi\t:yfr,  quia  « 
\€iVci  Koinj  ^ttfUKii,  deest  lectus  nupiiaUs.  Vossins.  And 
to  the  same  purport  is  Scaliger  (ad  fcvfitm.)  See  Mar^ 
tinius.  One  who  has  not ; — one  who  is  without— the 
nuptial  bed ;  who  is  single,  solitary,  without  a  wife, 
unmarried.  In  English  Law,  the  male  is  calkd,  a 
bachelor;  the- female,  a  spinster. 

Kot  df«^i^s»>g  ^1  the  mean  time  that  amongst  those  who  pre- 
tended to  the  purities  of  ceelihaie,  some  would  yet  bring  women 
into  thdr  houses. 

Taghr,    Btde  •fCmseUmetf  book  iii.di.iv. 

At  length  this  most  holy,  sealous,  mortified  and  seraphical 
Dr.  Shenock  having  spent  all  his  time  in  holy  and  chaste 
eelihac^f  surrendered  up  his  most  pious  soul  to  God  in  sizteea 
hnadrcd  eighty  and  nine,  and  was  haried  on  the  SSth  of  June 
within  the  chanceL  ITmA    Athnikr  Oson^iL  83i. 

Hie  former  could  not  be  done,  while  the  clergy  gafe  hoatages 
oC  their  fidelity  to  the  cKil  government  by  the  interests  of  their 
ftmilies  and  children  j  therefore  this  Pope  did  most  severely 
forbid  aU  clergy>mens  marrying ;  that  as  the  old  Roman  soldiers 
were  forbidden  marriage  while  they  received  pay,  lest  their 
domestick  interests  should  abate  their  courage  :  so  the  ceUhate 
of  the  clergy  was  strictly  enjoyned,  to  make  them  nmre  nsefoll 
and  hearty  for  this  design.         SiUUng/ttet,   5mnMi,2.vol.ii« 

He,  that  said  it  was  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone,  placed  the 
ttlebaie  amongst  the  inferior  states  of  perfection. 

Boyte,    Letter  frem  Mr^  E^efyn, 

Hits  [the  poverty  of  some  of  the  clergy]  is  the  only  specious 
algection,  which  our  Romish  adversaries  urge  against  the  doctrine 
and  practice  of  this  church,  in  the  point  of  celibetry^  the  only 
matter  of  jost  reproach,  wherein  they  visibly  trittmphl 

Atttrbttry,    Sermon^  8.  voL  iL 

He  [the  Pope]  was  sensible,  that  so  long  as  the  monks  were 
iadnlged  in  marriage,  and  were  permitted  to  rear  families,  they 
never  conld  be  subjected  to  strict  discipline,  or  reduced  to  that 
alavery  under  their  superiors,  which  was  requisite  to  procure  to 
the  mandates,  issued  Arom  Rome,  a  ready  and  zealous  obedience. 
Cr/iiacv,  therefore,  began  to  be  extolled,  as  the  indispensable 
datj  of  priests.        Umene,    Uietary  ofEngUmd^  vol.  i.  p.  110. 

The  VOW  of  Celibacy  is  imposed  by  the  Romish 
Church  upon  all  who  enter  its  Ministry  in  any  degree  of 
Orders.  That  such  a  vow  is  not  required  of  Christians 
in  Holy  Writ,  nor  consonant  to  the  practice  of  the  Pri- 
mitive Church  m«y  be  readiljr  proved  3  and  the  obliga* 
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tioii  to  marry  placed  on  the  Jewish  Prtesta  by  the  Mosaic 
Institution,  shows  how  the  older  Revelation  sought  not 
to  establish  any  unsuttableness  between  conjugal  aad 
religious  duties.  The  evidences  of  the  practice  of  the 
early  Christians  on  this  point,  are  collected  by  Bingham 
with  his  usutd  fidelity,  (book  iv.c.5,  sec.  5.)  It  is  gene- 
rally believed,  he  says,  that  all  the  Apostles,  except  St. 
Baul  and  St.  John,  were  married  j  and  Clen)ens,(Siro« 
mato,  3,)  Kusebius,  (iii.  60,)  and  Origeu,  (Comm^  in 
Rom,  i.)  have  contended,  that  the  first  of  them  was  so 
also,  from  an  expression  in  the  text,  PiuUpp,  iv.  3. 
In  the  age  immediately  succeeding  that  of  the  Apos- 
tles, we  read  of  the  wives  of  Valens,  Presbyter  of 
Philippi,(Polycarp,£p.  ad  Philip,  ii.  11,)  of  Choeremon^ 
Bishop  ofNilus,  (Bus.  vi.  c.  49,)  of  Novatus,  Pres- 
byter of  Carthage,  (Cyprian,  Ep,  49,)  of  Cyprian  him- 
self, of  Csecilius,  who  converted  him,  (Pont.  FU.  Cyp.) 
and  of  several  other  Bishops  and  Presbyters.  Against 
these  facts,  which  are  not  contested,  it  is  pretended^ 
that  married  persons  promised  to  separate  themselves 
from  their  wives  as  soon  as  they  should  receive  Ordi- 
nation. (Pagi,  Ori^tc.  m  Baron.  An,  948.  iv. j  Schelstnit, 
jBcc.  ^^rk.  Diss.  iii.  c.  4,  ibid.)  Thehisi^ory  of  Novatus» 
distinctly  proves  the  contrary.  He  was  accused  long 
alter  he  was  a  Presbyter,  of  havhig  caused  the  mis- 
carriage of  his  wife  by  a  passionate  blow.  (Cyp.  t^id.) 
In  the  first  three  centuries,  we  read  of  no  injunctioa 
to  Celibacy.  It  was  indeed  once  proposed  by  the  in- 
temperate zeal  of  Piny  tus.  Bishop  of  Gnossus;  but  the 
more  prudent  autlH>rity  of  Dionysius,  Bishop  of 
Corinth,   restrained   him   by  a  wise  admonition,  fi^ 

papv  ^prlov  TO  7ty>i  w^fveta^  iiruvar^K§i^    roit   d3cX0oie 

crtvit^Vai,  {Ap,  Bus.  iv.  93.)  The  question  was  re- 
newed in  the  Council  of  Nice,  a.  d.  335,  but  was 
eloquently  opposed  by  Paphnutius,  an  Egyptian  Bishop^ 
who  though  himself  unmarried,  coutended  that  the 
marriage  bond  was  chaste  and  honourable,  and  pointed 
forcibly  to  the  moral  dangers  resulting  from  so  un- 
natural a.  prohibition.  (Socr.  i.  1 1,  Sozomen.  i.  93.) 
Succeeding  Councils  lent  a  more  favourable  ear  to 
the  propoaaL  That  of  Aries  in  340,  permitt/ed  per- 
sons who  were  married  to  be  ordained^  but  required 
that  they  should  ever  afterwards  live  separate  from 
their  wives.  Pope  Syricius  in  3S5,  and  Leo  in  449> 
promulgated  degrees  yet  more  rigorous  j  but  it  was  not 
until  the  Pontificate  of  Gregory  the  Great,  near  the 
close  of  the  Vlth  century,  that  the  law  was  uni- 
versally received.  In  the  Greek  Church,  it  did  not 
prevail  till  a  century  later,  and  even  then  it  was  but 
partially  admitted.  At  the  Council  of  TruUo,  held  a.  d. 
699,  Bishops  were  enjoined  to  separate  themselves  from 
their  wives,  who,  in  order  to  prevent  any  possibility  of 
renewal  of  intercourse,  were  instructed  to  betake 
themselves  to  monasteries  j  but  all  Orders  of  the 
Church  beneath  Episcopacy,  were  permitted  to  enter 
into,  or  to  retain  the  bond  of  marriage. 

At  the  Council  of  Trent  it  was  proposed  that  the 
interdict  which  prevented  the  marriage  of  Priests 
should  be  removed ;  and  in  the  system  of  theology 
named  the  Interim,  prepared  by  Charles  V.  in  1648^ 
one  express  article  stipulated  that  such  Ecclesiastics  as 
had  married,  and  would  not  put  away  their  wiveSj 
might  be  allowed  nevertheless  to  perform  all  the 
functions  of  their  sacred  ofiice.  The  Interim  it  is  well 
known  was  rejected  with  indienation  by  the  Vatican. 
No  act  indeed  in  the  course  of  the  Reformation  gave 
so  much  offence  to  the  Papists  as  the  marriage  of  thA 
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Clergy.    Those  already  in  Orders  who  took  wives 
were  held  to  be  perjured,  and  those  who  succeeded  in 
the  next  generation,  although  they  might  not  have 
engaged  in  the  ministry  under  the  same  row,  were 
considered  to   be  profaned  and   desectated  if  they 
took  wives.    Both  the  person  and  the  reputation  of 
Catherine  Boria  were  objects  of  false  and  ribald  attack 
when  she  gave  her  hand  to  Luther  :  a  marriage,  how- 
ever^ which  we  will  not  take  upon  ourselves  altogether 
to  defend.    Erasmus  himself  joined  in  the  cry ;  he  be- 
lieved for  a  time  that  the  baptism  of  Luther's  child  was 
solemnized  within  a  few  days  of  his  marriage,  and  he 
did  not  think  it  quite  improbable  that  Antechrist  might 
be  the  progeny  of  the  unfrocked  Monk  and  the  rene- 
gado  Nun.   {Ejnst  xviii.  29.)     No  topic  is  handled 
more  frequently  or  with  more  asperity  in  Sir  Thomas 
More*s  controversial  writings,  than  the  breach  of  Eccle- 
siastical Celibacy.    Elizabeth  reluctantly  tolerated,  but 
never  could  be  persuaded  to  legitimate  the  marriage 
of  her  Clergy  :  audit  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Edward 
VL  that  an  act  was  passed  repealing  all  laws  and  Canons 
which  required  the  Clergy  to  live  single.     In  the  per- 
secutions of  the  following  reign,  such  as  had  embraced 
the  married  state  were  visited  with  peculiar  severity. 
**"  Are  you  married  V*  was  the  first  question  of  the 
brutal  Gardiner  to  Hooper  on  his  examination.  ''Yea, 
my  Lord,"  replied  the  martyr,  '^  and  will  not  be  un- 
married, till  death  unmarry  me.**     Even  the  gentler 
Tunstall  treated  the  same  prisoner  with  indignity  upon 
this  point,  calling  him  beast,  and  saying  this  alone 
was  matter  enough  to  deprive  him.    Taylor  and  Cran- 
mer  were  interrogated  in  like  manner,  and  answered 
with  equal  spirit.    But  the  speech  of  Lawrence  Saun- 
ders, when  his  wife  with  her  infant  in  her  arms  visited 
him  in  prison,  exhibits  more  vividly  than  any  other, 
the  sore  aspersions  with  which  his  persecutors  visited 
this  honourable  estate,  and  the  energy  with  which  the 
martyr  vindicated  it.  His  wife  was  refused  admittance, 
and  stood  at  the  gate,  but  the  goaler  carried  the  child 
into  his  father* s  presence.     He  took  him  in  his  arms 
with  the  following  passionate  burst  of  feeling,  "  What 
man  fearing  God  would  not  rather  lose  this  present 
life,  rather  than  by  prolonging  it,  adjudge  this  boy  to 
be  a  bastard,  his  wife  a  whore,  and  himself  a  whore- 
monger !     Yea  if  there  were  no  other  cause  for  which 
a  man  of  my  estate  should  lose  his  life,  yet  who  would 
not  give  it  to  avouch  this  child  to  be  legitimate,  and 
his  marriage  to  be  lawful  and  holy."     No  records 
more  powerful  than  these  could  be  afforded,  (it  is  the 
,  remark  of  Mr.  Southey,  from  whose  Book  of  the  Church 
we  have  borrowed  these  instances,)  that  the  Protestant 
Clergy  were  not  withheld  by  their  connubial  and 
parental  tics  from  encountering  martyrdom  when  con- 
science required  the  sacrifice.    The  statute  permitting 
them  to  contract  these  ties  was  finally  revived  by 
James  I.  after  the  Hampton  Court  Conference. 

On  the  other  hand  it  would  be  no  diflScult  task  to 
detail  the  enormities  which  this  severe  and  unnatural 
law  produced,  and  the  numerous  and  flagrant  crimes 
which  may  be  traced  to  it,  in  conjunction  with  the  dan- 
gerous practice  of  auricular  confession.  The  remedy  of 
the  concubinage  of  the  Clergy,  not  only  permitted  but 
enjoined  in  several  parts  of  Europe,  sufficiently  evinces 
the  still  greater  dissoluteness  which'it  was  intended  to 
suppress.  Even  before  the  Reformation  these  abuses 
had  not  escaped  occasional  notice.  A  saying  of 
Pius  n,  is  recorded  to  the  following  effect :  Sacerdo" 


Hbus  magnd  raitMte  suhlaioi  nupHai,  majari  resHiuendai 
vidtri,  (Platina  invitd. — Juelli  ApoL)  There  is  a  passage 
in  a  tract  of  Cornelius  Agrippa,  de  IneertUudine  et  tmi' 
iate  Sdendarum,  64,  suppressed  in  some  editions  of  his 
works,  in  which  he  speaks  thus,  boldly :  Jam  vero  eiiam 
lenociniis  militant  leges  attfue  Canones,  cum  in  potentum 
favorem  pro  iniquis  nuptOs  pugnant,  et  juita  matrimonia 
dirimunt :  sacerdotesque  mblatis  konestii  nuptus  turpiter 
scortari  compeUuni,  malueruntque  UU  legidaiores  iacer^ 
dotes  suos  cum  infamid  habere  conculnnas,  quam  cum 
honestdfamd  uxores,  forfh  quia  ex  concubinis  proventus 
illis  est  ampUor.  De  quo  legimut  gloriatum  in  convicio 
quendam  Eptscopum,  habere  se  undecim  miUiatacerdoium 
concubinariorum  qui  in  singulos  annos  iUi  aurum  pendent. 
We  need  not  cite  the  memorable  decree  of  the  Council 
of  Paris,  held  under  Cardinal  de  Corceone  in  1218, 
the  enforcement  of  which  was  loudly  called  for  so  late 
as  1643,  by  the  pious  author  of  Advis  Chretien  tou* 
chant  une  maiiere  de  grande  importance,  nor  the  equally 
memorable  work  of  the  Cardinal  Pierre  Damien^  the 
title  of  which  proclaims  the  wickedness  which  it  sou^^ht 
to  suppress.  The  story  of  the  6000  heads  of  murdered 
children  which  were  found  by  Gregory  the  Great  in  his 
fish-pond,  may  be  classed,  in  its  fullest  extent,  among  the 
many  opprobrious  and  improbable  falsehoods  by  which 
all  religious  communities  have  been  assailed ;  but  the 
very  existence  of  a  controversy  as  to  this  tale  among^  the 
Papists  themselves,  proves  that  either  it  is  not  wholly 
groundless,  or  that  they  are  unable  to  advance  the 
morals  of  their  clergy  as  a  sufficient  and  positive  cou' 
tradiction  to  it.  But  Montserrat  alone  is  an  incontrO'^ 
vertible  evidence  of  the  depraved  habits  which  Celibacy 
occasioned,  and  which  he  details  in  his  Avisos  sobre  los 
Abuses  de  la  IglenaRomana-,  for  he  had  witnessed  before 
Ms  recantation  the  foul  practices  which  he  condemns ; 
and  finally,  without  giving  implicit  credit  to  all  the 
horrors  related  in  them,  it  is  impossible  but  that 
there  must  have  been  some  foundation  for  the  terrible 
disclosures  which  are  contained  in  Le  Cabinet  du  Roi 
de  France,  and  La  Pofygamie  Sacrie, 

Many  arguments  on  the  Celibacy  of  Ecclesiastics 
may  be  found  in  Bellarmin,  de  Controo.  ii.  18 — '^ ; 
Callixtus,  de  Conjugio  Clericorum;  and  Thomasius,  de 
Disciplind,  ii.  61 — 62, 


CELL,  V. 
Cell,  n, 
Ce'llab,  n. 


Lat.  cella,  a  caUndo,  Festus; 
calla,  quod  ed  C4elentur,  qwe  veil'- 
mus   esse    occulta^    because  ia    it 


Cb^llaeer,  or 
Ce^llerer,  n. 
Cellular,  adj,^ 


Ce^llerage,  n.  >those  things  may  be   concealed, 
^  '  which  we  wish  to  be  hidden  ;  to 

be  out  of  sight.     And  cellar  ia  now 
particularly  applied  to  places  ap- 
propriated to  things  of  this  description. 

A  place  of  concealment,  of  secresy,  of  retirement,  of 
seclusion  ;  a  secret  or  retired  apartment,  or  habitation 
or  dwelling. 

And  for  chef  charyte,  we  chargeden  ▼•  seluea 
Id  atnendyng  of  this  men,  ve  maden  oure  celks 

To  ben  in  cytcs  ysct. 

Piers  Plouhman,     Crtdt,  iL  2. 

And  if  you  list  to  herken  hinderward, 
I  wol  70U  sayn  Uie  lif  of  Seint  Edward  : 
Or  elles  tragedies  first  I  wol  telle 
Of  which  1  uavc  an  hundi-ed  in  my  cell. 

Chaucer,    The  Monkee  Tale,  v.  13978« 

Minerae  for  tbe  head  tliei  soughten. 
For  she  was  wise,  and  of  a  man 
The  wiite  and  reason  which  he  can, 
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Ib  in  the  er/^of  the  bnyne, 
Whexeof  thei  naade  hir  loucrayiu 

Gower, 


Omf,  Ai^  liook  ▼. 


i 


Ther  be  other  ipioes  of  pride  that  ben  withonten :  but  natheleiy 
thai  on  of  thiae  spices  of  pride  is  signe  of  that  other,  right  as  the 
gay  leresell  at  the  taverne  is  signe  of  the  win  that  is  in  the  ctUar, 

Chaucer*    The  Pcrionet  Tale,  vol.  iL  p.  314. 

Biholde  the  crowis :  for  thei  sowen  not  neither  repen,  to  which 
is  no  c^er  ne  heme,  and  God  fedith  them,  how  mych  more  ye  ben 
of  more  prys  than  thei?  WicUf,    lAike,  ch.  xiL 

Upon  my  faith  thou  art  some  officer, 
Some  worthy  seztein,  or  some  celerer, 

Chaucer.    The  JIfomhet  Taie,  T.  13943L 

Myself  a  recluse  from  the  world. 

And  celled  under  fpx>und. 
Lest  that  the  gould,  the  precious  stones. 

And  pleasures,  here  be  found. 
Might  happen  to  corrupt  my  miode. 

For  blindness  did  I  pray, 
And  so  contemplatincly  heere, 

1  with  contentment  stay. 

WarMcr,    Albion* t  England,  book  TiL 

%tc,  Bb.  T!s  most  true, 

That  musing  meditation  most  affects 

The  pensive  secrecy  of  the  desert  cell. 

Far  from  the  chearful  huant  of  men  and  herds. 

And  sits  as  safe  as  in  a  senate  house. 

Milton,    ComuM,  1. 387. 

Which  fume  mounting  into  the  head  makes  the  enthudast  to 
adouration  fluent  and  eloquent,  he  being  as  it  were  drunk  with 
new  wine  drawn  from  that  cellar  of  his  own  that  lies  in  the  lowest 
region  of  his  body,  though  he  be  not  aware  of  it,  Irat  takes  it  to 
be  pure  nectarj  and  those  waters  of  life  that  spring  fromabove. 

/f.  More.    On  EnihuHatm,  sec.  zviii. 

Ham.  Ahah  boy,  savest  thou  so.  Art  thou  there  true-penny  ? 
Come  on,  you  here  this  fellow  in  the  eelleredge. 

Shahspeare.    Hamlet,  foL  258. 

The  soul  contending  to  that  light  to  fly 
From  her  dark  cell,  we  practice  how  to  die : 
Employing  thus  the  poet's  winged  art 
To  reach  tiiis  love,  and  grave  it  in  our  heart. 

fFaller,     Of  Divine  Love,  can.  6. 

Hius,  though  in  summer  dfvers  cellare,  that  are  not  deep,  are 
perhaps  no  colder  than  the  external  air  was  (when  it  was  judged 
but  temperate)  in  the  winter  or  the  spring,  yet  it  will  seem  very 
cold  to  us,  that  bring  into  it  bodies  heated  by  the  sommer  sun, 
and  accustomed  to  a  warmer  air. 

Boyle.    Thcrmomeirical  Esperimente,  Ditcourte  i. 

• 

On  a  bulk  in  a  cellar,  or.  in  a  glass-house  among  thieves  and 
beggars,  was  to  be  found  the  author  of  the  ^Vanderer,  the  man  of 
euited  sentiments,  extensive  views,  and  curious  obeervadons. 

-     -  Johnson.    The  Life  o/ Savage. 

The  various  applications  of  Cbll  are  easily  dedu- 
cible  firom  its  primary  meaning.  (Jella  in  Roman  Ar- 
ckUeclure  was  the  inmost  and  most  retired  part  of  a 
temple ;  it  was  also  the  hidden  lodge  of  debauchery 
in  which  courtezans  plied  their  trade  5  and  it  was  the 
private  chamber  of  a  bath.  In  Monastic  times  it  sig- 
nified the  chamber  of  a  recluse  in  a  Monastery ;  or  it 
was  a  subordinate  house  originally  intended  as  a  place 
of  retirement,  depending  upon  and  governed  by  the 
mother  Institution.  Thus  many  alien  priories  in  Eng- 
land were  Cells  to  foreign  Abbeys. 

CELLARIA^  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  Polypi  VaginaH, 
nearly  allied  to  Sertularia,  with  which  it  was  con- 
founded by  Linnsus.  Generic  character :  polypary 
plant-shaped  -,  stems  tubular^  branched^  subarticulated^ 
homy»  shining;  cellules  regular^  either  connected  in 
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a  chain  with  each  oUier^  or  more  or  less  encrusting     CEL- 
the  surfece  of  the  polypary.  LARIA. 

CELLEPORA,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  Polypi  Vagi-  CELTICK. 
nati.  Lam. ;  confounded  by  former  naturalists  with 
MiUepora  and  Ftuctra,  diflfering  hoi^ever  from  the 
former  by  having  a  less  stony  structure^  and  being 
much  less  compact  internally ;  and  from  the  latter  in 
being  less  brittle,  and  having  no  flexibility.  In  its 
general  aspect,  however,  it  bears  considerable  resem- 
blance to  Fluctra. 

CELONITES,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  insects  of  the 
order  Hymenoptera,  family  Masurides.  Generic  cha- 
racter :  antenns  scarcely  longer  than  the  head,  having 
more  than  eight  articulations,  of  which  the  eighth  and 
following  ones  form  together  a  globular  knob.  Type 
of  the  genus,  Cehnitea  apiformis.  Fab. 

CELOSIA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  dass  Pentan'^ 
dria,  order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Amaranthacea. 
Generic  character :  calyx  three-leaved  ;  stamina  joined 
at  the  bottom  to  the  folds  of  the  nectary  5  seed-vessel 
a  capsule  opening  horizontally. 

Eighteen  species  known,  natives  of  tropical  coun- 
tries ;  C.  cristata,  the  Cockscomb  is  a  native  of  Asia, 
for  a  method  of  growing  them  large,  see  a  paper  in 
the  Trans.  Hort.  Soc. 

CELSIA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  Didyna* 
mia,  order  Angiospermia,  natural  order  Solanea.  Gene- 
ric character :  calyx  five-parted ;  corolla  wheel -shaped; 
the  filaments  of  the  stamens  bearded ;  capsule  two- 
celled. 

There  are  five  species  described.  This  genus  is 
closely  allied  in  habit  to  G.  Verbascum,  though  widely 
apart  from  it  in  the  Linnean  arrangement. 

CELSITVDE,  Fr.  celsitude,  highness,  excellency, 
(terms  conferred  on  Princes.)  Cotgrave.  From  the 
Lat.  celsus,  high,  lofty. 

Honour  to  the  celestiall  and  cleare, 

Goddes  of  Loue,  and  to  thy  ceUitude 
That  yeueat  vs  light,  so  fer  downe  frO  thy  spere 

Persing  our  harts  jvith  thy  pulcritude. 

Chaucer.     The  Court  of  Loue,  fol.  351. 

To  the  most  excellent  prince  in  Cbristi  &c.  William,  &c.  greet- 
ing in  him  by  whom  kmgs  doe  reigne  and  princes  beare  rule. 
Vnto  your  kingly  celntude  by  the  tenour  of  those  presents  we 
intimate  that,  &c.  Fox.    Martyn,  fol.  409. 

CELTICK^  Lat.  CtUa.    Of  unknown  origin. 


Or  who  with  Saturn  old. 


Fled  over  Adria,  to  the  Hesperian  fields. 
And  o*re  the  Celtic  roam'd  the  utmost  isles. 

MUton.    Paradite  Lott^  book  1. 1.  526. 

*  It  appears  also  probable,  that  the  migrations  of  that  colony  of 
Gauls  or  Celtt,  who  peopled  or  subdued  Ireland,  was  originally 
made  from  the  north-west  parts  of  Britain ;  and  this  conjecture 
(if  it  do  not  merit  a  higher  name)  is  founded  both  on  the  Irish 
language,  which  is  a  very. different  dialect  from  the  Welsh,  and 
firom  the  language  anciently  spoken  in  South  Britain ;  and  on 
the  ridnity  of  Lancashire,  Cumberland,  Galloway,  and  Argyle- 
shire,  to  that  Island. 

Hume.    HiMtory  of  England,  vol.  i.  note  A. 

Their  govemmenU,  (hough  monarchical,  were  free,  as  well  u 
those  of  all  the  CeltUi  nations ;  and  the  common  people  seem 
even  to  have  ei\}oyed  more  liberty  among  them,  than  among  the 
nations  of  Gaol,  from  whom  they  were  descended. 

Id.  Ib,  ch.  i.  voL  i.  p.  3. 

TThe  Celtich  Panguage]  was  preserved  in  the  mounUuns  of 
Wales,  Cornwall^  and  Armorica. 

Gibbon.    DtcUnt  and  Fall,  c}uu.n,  39. 
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CELnCK.      The  latter  [tlift  noMUMnl  ef  IWrffeigbt-Hanei]  whiA  \iemn 
•r  .     every  signature  of  Celticism^  I  conceive  to  be  coeval  and  peduuM 
CEMENT,  of  a  dais  with  Stone-benge. 

WartBn,    ffisiaty  of  Klddiftf^ton,  p,  $1, 

Whether  tbe  Cclta  were  the  descendauts  of  Asb- 
kenez  the  son  of  Gomer^  the  son  of  Ji^het^  the  Mm 
of  Noah ;  or  of  Celtus,  GalluB,  and  lilyriciu,  the 
three  sons  of  PolyphemuB  and  Galatea  5  or  of  Celtes 
the  ninth  King  of  the  ancient  Gauls,  is  a  matter  of 
dispute  among  national  genealogists,  and  one  which 
is  not  likely  to  be  settled  speedily ;  not  that  the  respec- 
iiy%  personages  are  all  equally  fabulousj  but  that  the 
aufaject  is  of  too  profound  antiquity  to  admit  of  deci- 
sion. Herodotus  speaks  of  the  Celtie  as  living  beyond 
the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  and  as  the  farthest  western 
Europeans,  (iii.  161.)  Strabo  places  them  in  SpaiUj 
(Iberia,)  near  the  Ekstus,  (Gufuialquivir,)  and  Anas^ 
(Guadiana,)  (iii.)  Plutarch  extends  their  dominion 
fn»n  the  Ocean  to  the  Palus  Msotis,  (m  Mario,)  The 
name  gradually  became  peculiar  to  fewer  tribes,  and  in 
the  time  of  Caesar  the  CeltflB  formed  but  a  third  part 
of  the  Gauls,  who  themselves  formerly  were  but  a 
part  of  the  Celtse.  Tbe  countries  inhabited  by  the 
Celts,  according  to  the  Roman  Dictator,  extended 
from  the  Ocean  to  the  Jlhine,  and  from  the  riven 
Marne  and  Seine  to  the  Rhone,  the  Garonne,  and  the 
mountains  of  Cevennes.  This  district  under  Augustus 
was  known  as  GalUa  CeliuMf  or  Lugdunentii.  It  is 
probable  that  the  greater  part  of  Europe  was  peopled 
or  colonized  by  the  original  Celtse,  and  as  the  conquest 
of  younger  nations  ailvanced  their  language  retreated 
into  the  fastnesses  of  Wales>  Cornwall,  and  Britaay^ 
(Armorica.) 

The  name  Cbltss  has  been  given  to  certain  ancient 
instruments  of  a  wedge-lilce  form,  nrade  of  stone  or 
metal,  found  in  various  countries  once  inhabited  by 
tbe  Celtse,  and  supposed  to  have  been  manufactured 
by  that  people.  They  have  been  discovered  in  cases, 
fastened  to  the  ends  of  staves,  or  by  themselves  $ 
double,  or  divided  by  a  partition,  and  grooved  on  each 
side.  Thoresby  and  Borlase  suppose  that  they  were 
heads  of  spears ;  Whitaker,  battle-axes  ;  Stukeley, 
Druidicid  hooks  for  the  misletoe  j  Heame,  Count 
Caylus,  and  Du  Cange,  chisels ;  the  last  {4td  terh.) 
cites  an  inscription  at  Rome  which  is  almost  coin 
elusive,  malleoU)  ei  cbltk  literatus  nlex;  and  a  still 
farther  proof  may  be  derived  from  some  flint  Celtes 
which  were  found  by  workmen  digging  a  canal  near 
Stockbridge,  close  by  the  trunk  of  a  tree  partly  hol- 
lowed into  a  canoe.  Archaologia,  ▼*  110}  Hoare's 
Andent  WUUhire,  1.  804. 

CELTIS,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  PoUfgamia, 
order  Monoeda,  natural  order  Amentacem.  Generie 
character:  hermaphrodite  flower^  calyx  five-parted | 
corolla  none  I  stamens  five;  styles  two;  drupe  one- 
seeded  :  male  flower,  calyx  six-^parted ;  corolla  none ; 
stamens  six. 

Fifteen  species,  natives  of  both  hemispheres. 

CEMENT, ».  1      Fr*  onnefif,  or  tiiment,  cimenter ;  It. 

Ceme'nt,  n.  J  cementar ;  Lat.  ccsmentum,  so  called 
because  coiwn,  i.  e.  cut,  sc.  from  larger  stones.  Osmen^ 
turn  iignificat  lajndes  mtnores,  rudes,  ac  informet,  et  qua* 
vii  lapidufnfragmenta  atque  atmUu,(faibu$uhMturartificm 
adoperumfracturoi.  Vossius.    Afterwards  applied  to 

An  adhesive,  sticking,  fiastening,  binding  compost^ 
of  sand,  lime,  or  other  materials. 

tApm  was  their  moiter,  cih,  ii.  tad  slyme  pittes,  ch,  iv.  that 


slyme  was  a  fataene  that  i 
aad  thoa  mayest  call  il 


satof  the  tartly  like  Vntotamt  GEMEK 

IfthcmwUt.  ^ 

on  the  Bookes  o/Afatetg  £oL  6.         CEMIS 


Seperate  the  atoanea,  and  the  wall  ofeneth,  aad  kat  the  dMen^ 
llQe,  aad  the  edifice  laUeth.  TU  OOdm  Bote,  B.  4^ 

As  Sowers  dead,  lie  niAei'd  oa  tbe  smaad, 
Aa  broken  glass  no  cement  can  tedreaa. 
So  beauty  blemish'd  once  iar  everts  lost, 
In  spite  of  physic,  punting,  pain,  and  cost. 

Shalipeare.    The  PasHanate  Pilgrim,  St.  !!• 

And  that  was  no  hard  matter  to  do,  for  that  the  cement  or  morter 
was  not  hardened  end  boand  with  lime,  but  tempered  with  earUi 
and  clay,  after  the  old  maoMr  of  biDi<fing; 

iMiand.    Idvim,  f<A.  400. 

What  strength  have  wa  now  to  opvose  to  these  mostpemlcions 
enemies,  [the  lusts  of  the  flesh]  which  are  so  closely  cemented, 
and  even  incorporated  withla  ua,  that  they  are  becomt  aait  wcve 
fleah  of  our  flean,  and  bonea  of  our  bonea  i 

CkUkngweriht    Sermon^  ix. 


Indeed,  they  may 


Appear  too  dearly  bought,  my  falling  glories 
Being  made  up  again,  and  cemented 
tVith  a  son's  blood. 

Mtueenger,    The  Unnatural  Combea,  act  iL  ac.  1  • 

God  indeed  can  cement  the  mlns,  and  heal  the  breaches  of  an 
apostate  soul,  but  usiially  a  ridpwKck'd  faith  and  a  deflowr*d 
consdeaee  admit  of  no  repair. 

dbiflS.    Seniwn,  iv.  vol.  iii* 


And  indeed  by  variety  of  cementt  we  may  be  assisted  to  make 
dif^ra  experiments  that  we  eotdd  not  Mheiwlae  make  ab  weM,  if 
at  all ;  Ibr  which  reason  I  have  been  somewhat  cmrloas  aboot 
aaaking  a  pretty  number  of  auefa  mizterea. 

Beyte.    Phyeicai  Kmrwiedge,  ^m 

An  harmony  of  mould,  by  nature  mixt ! 
Kot  light  as  air,  nor  as  a  cement  fin'd  : 
Just  firm  enough  t'  emfaraoe  the  thriving  root. 
Yet  give  ^ree  expanse  to  the  fibrous  shoot. 

Hot/.     Christ'e  Parable  of  the  Sower. 

CE^METEEYj  n.  1      Fr.  dmitiere ;  It.  dmitero  ;  Sp. 

CE^MiTsauii.  jcementarioj  Lat.  aementerium, 
KoifMiTtiptov,  q.  d.  dormiUmum^  a  place  to  sleep  in. 
Applied  by  Christians,  to  whom  death  itself  is  but  a 
sleep,  {dormUio,)  to  the  place  of  burial.  Vossius. 

Among  Christiana  the  honour,  which  ia  Talaed  in  die  behalf  of 
the  dead,  is,  that  they  be  buried  in  holy  ground,  that  ia,  in  ap- 
pointed eemeteriee^  ia  placea  of  religion,  there  where  the  field  of 
6od  ia  aowa  mtb  the  aeeds  of  the  reaurrection,  that  their  bodies 
also  may  be  among  the  Christiana,  with  whom  their  hopm  and 
th^  portion  ia,  iBd  ahaU  be  §or  ef«r. 

Jeremy  Tayhr»    Hohf  Dying,  see  viuL 

The  cemi/crte/cels  ofancieat  Christiana  and  martyra,  were  filled 
with  dnuighta  of  Scripture  stories. 

Sir  Thommf  Brown,     Urn  Burial,  ch.  iii* 

Though  we  decline  the  religious  consideration,  yet  in  cemiterial 
and  narrower  burying* jplaces,  to  avoid  confuaion  aad  croaa  posi- 
tioa,  a  certain  poMure  were  to  be  admitted.  Id.IK 

It  ia  for  this  reason  (says  Tioto)  that  idie  aoala  of  the  dead 
tt»pear  frequently  in  cmnttarieo,  and  hoTer  about  the  pUcea,  where 
their  hodiea  were  buxMl,  aa  atiU  hankering  after  their  old  brutal 
pleaai«ea,and  deairing  again  to  enter  the  body  thatganre  them  aa 
opportunity  of  fulfilling  them.  Spectator,  No.  90. 

CEMIS,  or  Zemis,  the  nameof  the  Household  Goda, 
Genii,  or  Fenates  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Cttb«» 
Jamaica,  Hispaniola,  &c.  the  beat  deseriptlon  of 
which,  notwithstanding  the  labours  of  naany  learned 
Spaniards  on  this  much  canvassed  subject*  la  that 
given  by  Columbus,  in  the  following  extract,  fit>m  one 
of  his  letters,  as  published  by  hiA  son  Don  Ferdinand. 

''  I  could  discover  neither  idolatry  nor  any  other 
fiect  amongst  these  Indians^  though  every  one  of  their 
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Kings,  who  m  ^tory  many,  m  well  in  HinpaninU  as 
in  all  the  other  islendB  and  continent,  ha«  ahonse  apart 
from  the  town,  in  whidi  there  is  nothing  at  aU  but 
ooow  wooden  innigee  earved,  by  them  called  Comtf 
nor  is  theie  any  thing  done  in  tiiose  honses  but  what 
is  Ibr  the  service  of  thoee  Cemw  ;  they  vspairing  to  per- 
Ibna  certain  ceremonies,  and  pray  there,  as  we  do  to 
onr  chnrches.    In  these  houses  they  haiw  a  handsome 
round  table,  made  like  a  desk,  on  which  is  some 
powder,  which  they  lay  on  the  heads  of  the  Cmmt, 
with  a  certain  ceremony }  then  through  a  cane  that 
had  two  bnmehes  clapped  to  their  nose,  they  snuff  up 
this  powder  t  the  woids  they  say  none  of  our  people 
nnderstand.    This  powder  puts  them  beside  them* 
eel^s,  as  If  they  were  drunk.    They  also  give  the 
inuge  a  name,  and  I  believe  it  is  their  fathers  or 
grandfhtber's,  or  both  3  for  they  have  more  than  one, 
and  some  above  ten^  all  in  memory  of  their  fore&thers, 
as  I  said  before.    I  have  heard  them  commend  one 
above  another,  and  have  observed  them  to  have  more 
devotion,  and  show  more  respect  to  one  than  another^ 
as  we  do  in  proeessions  in  time  of  need  $  and  the  people 
and  Caciques  boast  among  themselves  of  having  the 
best  Gemiff.    "When  they  go  to  these  their  Cemii,  they 
shun  the  Christians^  and  will  not  let  them  gO'  into 
those  honses  $  and  if  they  suspect  they  will  come^  they 
Uke  away  their  CemU,  and  hide  them  in  the  woods, 
for  fear  they  should  be  taken  from  them  j  and  what  is 
most  ridiculous,  they  use  to  steal  one  anothers  Cemis^ 
It  happened  once,  that  the  ChrisUans  on  a  sudden 
rushed  into  the  house  with  them,  and  presently  the 
Gnai  cried  out,  speaking  in  their  language,  by  which 
it  appeared  to  be  artificl^y  made ;  for  it  being  hollow, 
they  had  applied  a  trunk  to  It,  which  answered  to  a 
dark  comer  of  the  house,  covered  with  bouehs  and 
leaves,  where  a  .man  was  concealed,  who  spoke  what 
the  Caci<|ue  ordered  him.    The  Spaniards  therefore 
reflecting  on  what  it  might  be,  kidced  down  the  Gsmt, 
and  found,  as  has  been  said  ;  and  the  Cacique  seeing 
they  had  discovered  Ids  practice,  earnestly  begged  of 
them  not  to  speak  of  it  to  his  subjects,  or  the  other 
Indinas,  because  he  kept  them  in  obedience  by  (hat 
policy.    Hiis  we  may  say  iias  some  resemfolaaoe  of 
idolatry,  at  least  among  those  that  are  ignorant  of 
the    Cacique*6  fraud,  since  they  believe  it  is  their 
Cemi  thai  speaks ;  and  all  oi  them  in  general  are  im- 
posed upon,  and  only  the  Cacique,  and  he  that  com- 
bines with  him,  abuse  their  credulity,  by  which  means 
he  draws  what  tribute  he  pleases  from  his  people* 
Most  of  the  Caciques  have  three  stones  also,  to  which 
they  and  their  peoj^e  show  a  great  devotion.   The  one 
they  eay  helps  the  corn  and  all  sorts  of  grain ;  the 
second  makes  women  be  delivered  without  pain;  and 
the  tlnrd  procures  run  or  fair  weather,  according  as 
they  stand  in  need  of  either.  I  sent  your  Highness  uiree 
of  liiese  stones,  by  Antonio  de  Torres,  and  have  three 
more  to  carry  along  with  me.**  Columbus  then  relates 
to  his  Prince,  that  he  had  ordered  Father  Roman  to 
compose  an  account  -of  the  reUgious  customs  of  the  An- 
tlBians.  From  this  account  we  shali  make  an  extract  as 
fcrns  rdatesto  ^e  Cemif.  it  is  headed  thus,  TkeM.  S. 
if  F.  Roman,  concernmg  the  antiquUiea  of  the  Indians, 
which  he^  a»  hang  skilled  in '  their  tongue,  has  carefully 
gathered  by  order  of  the  Admiral,  and  commences  as 
folUywBt  ^  I,  F.  fitrman,  a  poor  anchorite  of  the  order 
of  6t.  Jerom^  by  order  of  the  most  illustrious  Lord 
Mmiral^  Viceroy,  and  Cvovcmor  of  the  islands  and 


continent  of  the  Indies,  write  what  I  could  bear  and  CEftas^ 
learn  of  the  belief  and  idolatry  of  the  Indians,  and  how 
they  serve  their  Gods*  £very  one  observes  some  par-* 
ticular  way  and  superstition,  and  worshipping  idols 
which  they  call  Goais.  They  think  there  is  an  im« 
mortal  B^ng,  like  Heaven,  invisible,  and  that  has  a 
mother,  but  has  no  beginning,  and  this  Being  they  call 
Jocaknvague  Maorooon,  and  his  mother  they  call 
Atabei,  Jcrmaoguacar,  Apita,  and  Zuimaco,  which  are 
several  names.  These  I  here  write  of  are  the  peojdo 
of  Hispaaiola,  for  I  know  nothing  of  the  others,  having 
never  been  in  them.  They  also  know  whence  they 
came,  the  original  of  the  sun  and  moon,  how  the 
Sea  was  made,  and  whither  the  dead  go.  And  they 
believe  the  dead  appear  to  them  upon  the  roads  when 
any  of  them  go  alone,  for  when  they  are  a  great  many 
together  they  do  not  appear  to  them.  AH  this  tlieif 
ancestors  have  made  them  believe,  for  they  can  neither 
read  nor  tell  beyond  ten." 

The  account  after  this  prefoce  is  then  divided  into 
twenty*>six  chi^iters  or  heads,  descriptive  of  the  statciv 
meats  in  the  prefoce,  but  the  following  paragraphs  are 
all  that  bear  upon  the  Cemis,  "  They  say  forther,  that 
the  sun  and  moon  came  out  of  a  grotto,  that  is  in  the 
country  of  a  Cacique,  whose  name  is  Maucia  Tiuvel, 
and  the  grotto  is  called  Giovovava,  and  they  pay  great 
veneration  to  it,  and  have  painted  it  all  after  their 
foshion,  without  any  figure,  but  leaves  and  the  like. 
In  the  said  grotto  there  were  two  little  stone  Omiis. 
about  a  quarter  of  a  yard  long,  their  hands  bound,  and 
they  looked  aa  if  they  sweated.  These  Ceiais  they 
honoured  very  much,  and  when  they  wanted  rain^  they 
say  they  used  to  go  and  visit  them,  and  they  presently 
had  it.  One  of  these  CenUs,  is  by  them  called  BoiaoM, 
the. other  JUiasois.  All  or  most  of  the  people  of 
the  island  of  Hispaniola,  have  abundance  of  Cemis,  id 
several  sorts,  some  have  their  father,  mother,  kindred 
and  predecessors  ;  some  figures  cut  in  stone  and  wood, 
and  many  of  both  sorts;  some  tiiat  speak,  others 
that  cause  things  to  grow,  some  that  eat^  and  others 
that  cause  rain^  and  others  that  make  the  vrind  blow; 
which  things  those  ignorant  people  believe  the  idols 
perform,  or  rather  these  devils,  they  having  no  know- 
ledge of  our  holy  faith.  When  any  one  is  sick,  they 
bring  him  to  Buhuitihu,  that  is,  the  physician.  The 
doctor  is  obliged  to  be  dieted  as  the  sick  man  is,  and 
to  look  like  him,  which  is  done  thus  :  he  is  to  purge 
himself  as  the  sick  man  does,  which  is  done  by  snuffing 
a  certain  powder,  called  Cohoba,  (tobacco)  up  his  nose^ 
which  miJces  hin^  drunk,  that  he  knows  not  what  he 
does,  and  so  says  many  extravagant  things,  which 
they  a$rm  is  tsdking  with  the  &mis,  and  that  they 
tell  him  how  die  sickness  came.**  The  nineteenth 
chapter  describes,  at  great  length,  the  manner  in 
which  die  Indians  made  and  kept  their  Cemis,  which 
it  seems  had  no  determined  ^ape  or  form,  being 
sometimes  a  mere  log,  at  others  like  roots,  dogs,  .&c. 
The  twentieth  chapter  treats  of  the  Cemt  ^ugid  and 
Aiba;  the  twentv^rst  of  Guamorete*s  Cemi;  the 
twenty-second  of  the  Cemi  Opigidguoviran ;  th^ 
twenty-third  of  l&e  Cemi  Guabancex ;  the  .twenty- 
fourth  of  the  Cemi  Faraguvaol,hut  they  are  all  too 
long  for  extraction. 

The  worship,  or  rather  peihaps  flie  consultation  of 
these  images,  appears  to  have  been  general  throughout 
America  at  the  time  it  was  discovered ;  and  it  its  well 
known  that  these  household  Deities,  stiM  hold  their 
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CBMIS.  groand  amongst  many  of  the  untamed  tribes  on  that 
*^  vast  continent.  Benzoni^  or  rather  his  editor  Calver- 
ton,  says^  in  page  294  of  the  French  translation  of 
1579,  that  "  this  Baal  was  called  Cemi  in  Hispaniola ; 
in  Carthagena,  Uraba,  Golden  Castile,  and  other  Pro- 
vinces on  the  Spanish  Main,  it  was  named  Tutra/' 
pleasantly  observing,  that  the  poor  Indians  used  to 
salute  their  enslavers  by  this  title  with  the  most  pro- 
found respect,  although  it  was  to  a  Christian,  much 
the  same  as  to  say  flieu  vous  garde.  Monsieur  le  Diable, 
''  Those  of  Canada  called  it  Cudruaigny;  those  of  Peru, 
Pachacamac ;  those  of  Brasil,  Aigny  or  Kaagene ;  the 
Patagonians,  Sctebos ;  (whence  Shakspeare  obtained 
the  God  of  Caliban's  dam,)  and  the  Mexicans,  Horchi' 
bouos,  Chuenilla,  Quetcalcoatl,  &c. 

Herrera  and  Benzoni  have  given  details  of  the  cere- 
monies used  whenever  the  Caciques  of  Hispaniola, 
judged  it  necessary  to  have  a  public  procession  to  their 
idol ;  which  ceremonies  were  nothing  more  than  a 
series  of  dances  and  murmuring  songs,  or  chanted 
prayers,  finished  by  a  distribution  of  the  offerings  of 
bread  by  the  Priests,  who  having  blessed  it,  parted  it 
amongst  the  people,  by  whom  the  pieces  thus  obtained 
were  held  in  great  veneration  as  relics. 

Rochefort,  in  his  voluminous  History  of  the  Antilles, 
has  given  a  long  account  of  the  religion  of  the  Caribs 
or  Charaibes,  who  do  not,  however,  appear  to  have 
had  particular  places  appointed  for  their  Cpmif,  as  those 
in  Hispaniola  and  the  other  isles  had,  but  carried  their 
Deities  about  with  him  both  to  the  chace  and  to  battle, 
painting  their  figures  on  the  most  conspicuous  parts 
of  their  pirogues  or  canoes, ''  oU  Us  portent  pendu^  it 
leurs  cous,  comme  le  collier  de  leur  desordre,  une  petite 
effigie  relevie  tn  bosse,  qui  represente  quelcun  de  ces  maudits 
Esprits,  en  la  plus  hydeuse  posture  quit  leur  est  autrefois 
apparu** 

Herrera  has,  with  his  usual  attention,  devoted  two 
entire  chapters  of  the  First  Decade  to  the  religious 
rites  of  the  natives  of  the  Antilles;  but  they  contain 
very  little  more  than  what  has  been  given  above,  and 
in  fact,  appear  to  be  merely  an  amended  transcript  of 
the  Admiral's  letter  to  King  Ferdinand. 

Peter  Martyr,  the  friend  of  Columbus,  and  editor  of 
his  notes  and  letters,  also  enlarges  upon  this  topic. 
The  following  passage  is  cited  ft'om  the  Black  letter 
translation  of  his  original  Latin.  It  was  printed  in 
1555,  and  dedicated  to  Philip  and  Mary.  ''  They  make 
certaine  images  of  gossampine  cotton  foulded  or 
wrethed  after  theyr  maner,  and  harde  stopped  within. 
These  images  theymake  sytting,  much  lyke  unto  the 
pictures  of  spirites  and  deuelles  which  owr  paynters 
are  accustomed  to  paynt  uppon  walles.  But  foras- 
much as  I  myselfe  sent  yowe  foure  of  these  images, 
yowe  maye  better  presently  signifie  unto  the  Kynge 
youre  uncle,  what  maner  of  tbynges  they  are  and 
ho  we  lyke  unto  paynt  ed  deuelles,  then  I  can  expresse 
the  same  by  wrytynge.  These  images  thinhabitantes 
caule  Zemes,  wherof  the  leaste,  made  to  the  lykenesse 
of  young  deuells,  they  bind  to  theyr  forheades  when 
they  goo  to  the  warres  ageynst  their  enemies  :  and  for 
that  purpose  haue  they  those  strynges  hangynge  at 
them  which  yowe  see,  of  these  they  beleve  to  obteyne 
rayne  if  rayne  be  lackynge,  and  lykewyse  fayre  wether : 
for  they  thinke  that  these  Zemes  are  the  mediatours 
and  messengers  of  the  Great  God,  whom  they  ac- 
knowleage  to  be  only  one,  etemall,  withowte  ende, 
omnipotente^  and  inuisible.    Thus  every  Kynge  hath 


his  particuler  Zemes  which   he  honoureth."    Then  <^S^% 
follows  the  opinion    of  the  Indians  concerning  the      ^ 
Creation,  which  contains,  of  course,  many  absurdities;  mquxt 
but  which  nevertheless  shows  the  surprising  coincilv         ' 
dence  to  be  observed  amongst  the  traditions  of  all  the^^^ 
American  nations  on  that  subject,  with  the  Mosaic 
History,   Returning  to  the  idols,  the  account  continues 
thus :    ''  And  therfore  honoure  them  as  they  dec  ' 

theyre  Zemes.  For  dyvers  of  thinhabitantes,  honour 
Zemes  of  dyvers  fasshions.  Sumemake  them  of  woode, 
as  they  were  admonyshed  by  certayne  visions  apperinge 
unto  them  in  the  woodes.  Other,  which  haue  re- 
ceaued  answere  of  them  amonge  the  rockes,  make 
them  of  stone  and  marble.  Sum  they  make  of  rootes 
to  the  similitude  of  suche  as  appeare  to  them  when  i 

they  are  gatheryne  the  rootes  cauled  Ages,  whereof 
they  make  theyr  breade.  These  Zemes  they  beleue 
to  send  plentee  and  frutefulnes  of  those  rootes,  as  the 
antiquitie  beleued  such  fayries  or  spirites  as  they  cauled 
Dryades,  Hamadryades,  Satyros,  Panes,  and  Nereides,  to 
have  the  care  and  prouidence  of  the  sea,  wooddes, 
sprynges,  and  fountaynes,  assigninge  to  every  thynge, 
theyr  peculier  goddes.  Even  soo,  thinhabitantes  of 
this  isiande  attribute  a  Zemes  to  every  thynge,  sup- 

I  posinge  the  same  to  gyue  eare  to  theyr  inuocations.** 
After  this  description,  is  a  long  relation  of  the  cere- 
monies used  in  the  worship  of  these  idols,  a  curious 
account  of  the  prognostication  of  the  arrival  of  white 

.  and  bearded  strangers,  which  seems  to  have  been 
generally  believed  both  in  the  islands  and  on  the 
continent  of  America ;  and  lastly,  a  short  notice  of  the 
destruction  of  this  speciies  of  idolatry  by  the  Spaniards. 
In  mentioning  the  fiimiliar  spirit  which  some  King  of 
the  Indians  was  supposed  to  have,  Richard  Eden,  the 
translator  of  the  work,  very  gravely  observes,  in  a 
marginal  note,  "  I  haue  harde  the  lyke  of  other  in 
Englande." 

CE'NATION,     1      Lat.  ccena,  a  supper.   "  Coena- 
CbWtobt,  a<y.  /tory  convention,'*  a  meeting  for 
supping  or  ttdcing  supper  together. 

And  concordant  hereunto  is  the  instruction  of  Columella,  De 
positione  villiB :  which  he  contriveth  into  summer  and  winter 
habitations,  the  rfx>ms  of  eeenaiion  in  the  summer,  he  ohverts  into 
the  winter  ascent,  that  b  south-east. 

Sir  ThomoM  Brown,  book  r.  ch.  til 

-  Lasdy  if  it  be  not  fully  conceded,  that  this  gesture  [discum- 
bency]  was  used  at  the  Passover,  yet  that  it  was  observed  at  the 
last  supper,  seems  almost  incontrovertible,  for  at  this  feast  or 
canatory  convention,  learned  men  mske  more  then  one  supper,  or 
at  least  majiy  parts  thereof.  Id,  book  vi.  ch.  vi. 

CENCHRUS,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  Tri- 
andria,  order  Digynia,  natural  order Graminete.  Generic 
character :  involucre  laciniate,  three  or  four-flowered ; 
calyx  two-valved,  two-flowered  j  corolla  two-valved, 
awnless  j  style  two-cleft. 

.  This  genus  of  Grasses  contains  thirteen  species, 
natives  of  both  hemispheres. 

CENIS  MOUNT,  forms  a  part  of  the  Cottian  Alps, 
and  is  situate  in  Savoy,  between  the  Marquisate  of 
Susa  and  the  county  of  Maurienne,  about  half  way 
between  Turin  and  Chamberri.  The  principal  peak 
is  called  La  Roche  St.  Michel,  and  rises  to  between 
nine  and  ten  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Mount  Cenis  has  long  been  noted  as  one  of  the  most . 
important  passes  of  the  Alps,  opening  a  communica- 
tion between  Savoy  and  Piedmont.  Through  the 
gigantic  labours  undertaken  by  order  of  Buonaparte^ 
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the  road  over  Mount  Cenis  is  now  paaa«L\»lc  ^\  all  sea- 
sons of  the  year.    Near  the  summit  is  a  pla^O  called 
Madeleinoj  which  contains  a  lake  about  two  miles  in 
circuit ',  and  near  it  stands  a  hospital^  called  Ramasse, 
on  the  plan  of  the  renowned  establishment  on  the 
Great  St.  Bernard.     The  lake  supplies  the  hospital 
with  fish,  but  most  of  the  surrounding  peaks  are  con- 
stantly covered  with  snow  5    and  consequently  can 
contribute  but  little  to  the  support  of  human  existence 
in  these  elevated  regions. 
CE'NOBY,  fi.  "^     Gr.  Koiv6ptov,  from  koipw,  com- 
Ce^nobitbs^      f  mon,  and  fito9,  life.     See  the  ex- 
'  Cb^nobitic,       r'ample  from  Gibbon. 
Cb^nobitical.  j 

His  [John  Bucke]  armes  are  yet  to  be  seene  in  the  mines  of 
the  hospitall  of  SL  John's  near  Smithfielde,  and  in  the  church  of 
Alhallows  at  the  upper  end  of  Lumbard  Streit,  which  was  repaired 
and  enlarged  with  the  stones  brought  from  tiiat  demolished 
eemoby.  Sir  Oecirge  Buck,    HUtmy  of  Richard  III.  p.  68. 

Yet  it  is  hard  that  any  church  should  be  charged  with  crime 
for  not  observiDg  such  rituals,  because  we  sec  some  of  them 
which  certainly  did  derive  from  the  Apostles,  are  expired  and 
gooe  out  in  a  desuetude ;  such  as  are  abstinence  from  blond,  and 
from  things  atrangled»  the  camobitick  life  of  secular  persons,  &e. 

Tayior.    The  Liberty  9/  Prophetying,  sec.  V. 

They  hare  mnltitudes  of  religious  orders  black  and  gray,  ere- 
iticai  and  eenobitical,  and  nuns.  StilUnr/UeU 


miticai 


^  The  monks  were  divided  into  two  classes  :  the  MenoHtet,  who 
lived  under  a  common,  and  regular,  discipline ;  and  the  ana« 
chorets^  who  indulged  their  unsocial,  independent  fanaticism. 

CHbboH,    History,  ch.  xzzviL 

CENOTAPH,  n.  Fr.  cenoiaphe ;  Gr.icei^oTa^toy,  from 
K€po9,  empty,  and  ratpos,  a  tomb. 

An  empty  tomb  j— erected  in  honour  of  one  to 
whom  the  rites  of  burial  had  been  performed  else- 
where ;  or  of  one,  to  whom  no  rites  of  burial  had  been 
performed  at  all. 

Hobeit  the  armie  reared  in  honour  of  him  an  honorarie  tombe 
(or  stately  hersc)  (which  the  Greeks  call  eenotapkiuni,  i.  e.  an 
empty  tomb,)  about  the  which  every  yeare  afterwards  upO  a  certain 
jet  day,  the  souldiers  ihould  runne  at  tUt,  keepe  jousting  and 
tnmament.  Holland,    Suetotmu,  foL  153. 

Priam,  to  whom  the  story  was  unknown. 

As  dead,  dcplor'd  his  metamorphos'd  son  : 

A  cenotaph  bis  name  and  title  kept 

And  Hector  round  the  tomb,  with  all  his  brothers  wept. 

Dryden,     Christ  Metamorphotee,  book  xiL 

The  cenotaph  is  placed  immediately  under  that  of  Milton,  and 
represents,  in  alto  relievo,  a  female  figure  with  a  lyre  as  emble- 
matical of  the  higher  kinds  of  poetry,  pointiag  with  one  hand  to 
the  bust  above,  and  supporting  with  the  other  n  medalion.  . 

Mason,     On  Mr,  Gray,  note  2*    ^ 

CENSE,  ^  Fr.  encens,  encenser)  It.  incenso ;  Sp. 
Cb^nsino,  >encienso.  Junius  says,  that  Thus  was, 
Cb^nsbr.  J  by  the  writers  of  the  Middle-age,  called 

Incensum  ,•  Skinner  adds,  quia  $c,  incendUur,  hoc  est, 

tidoleiur. 

Hits  Absolon,  that  joly  was  and  gay, 
Goth  with  a  censer  on  a  holy  day. 
Censing  the  ^ves  of  the  parish  faste. 

Chaucer.    The  AGller's  Tale,  r.  3^1. 

But  with  V8  is  the  Lorde  our  God  whome  we  haue  not  forsaken, 
and  the  priestes  of  the  sonnes  of  Aaron  ministrynge  vnto  the 
Lflrde,  ft  the  Leuites  in  office,  burning  vnto  the  Lorde  eueryv 
aoroUije,  &  euery  enea  burnt  offerynges  and  swete  cense. 

Bible,  mii  Z  Chronitks,  ch.  xliL 


And  as  for  censing  of  them,  and  kneeling  and  offering  unto    CENSE* 
them,  with  other  like  worshippings,  although  the  same  hath  .» 

entred  b^  devotion,  and  fallen  to  custom  ;  yet  the  people  ought  CENSOR< 
to  be  diligently  taught,  that  they  in  no  ways  do  it. 

Burnet,    Records,    Of  Images,  vol.  i.  part  ii. 

And  anothere  aungel  cam  and  stood  bifore  the  anter,  and  hadda 
a  goldun  censer,  and  manye  encensis  weren  gouun  to  him  that  he 
Bchulde  ghyue  of  the  preieris  of  alle  seintis  on  the  goldun  auter 
that  is  bifore  the  trone  of  God. 

WicUf    jipocalipse,  ch.  viii* 

And  another  angel  cam  &  stod  before  y«  aulter  hauing  a  golds 
senser,  8l  much  of  odoures  was  gene  vnto  hym,  y*  he  ihold  offer 
of  y*  praiers  of  all  sainctes  vpon  the  golds  aulter,  which  was  before 
y  seat.  Bible,  1551. 

Her  thoughts  are  like  the  fume  of  franhincence 

Which  from  a  golden  censer  forth  doth  rise. 
And  throwing  forth  sweet  odours  mount  fro  thence 

In  rolling  globes  up  to  the  vauted  skies. 

Spenser,     Colin  Clout,  8fc, 

See  father,  what  first  fruits  on  earth  are  sprung 
From  thy  implanted  grace  in  man,  these  sighs 
And  prayers,  which  in  this  golden  censer,  mikt 
With  incence,  I  thy  priest  before  thee  bring. 

mUoH,    Paradise  Lost,  book  xi.  1.  24. 

*  '  ■  * 

He  spake  against  invocation  and  praying  to  saints,  and  against 
censing  in  the  church  and  otlier  ceremonies. 

Strype,    Memoirs,    Henry  FIU,  Anno,  1540. 

Lives  there  on  earth  to  whom  I  am  unknown. 
Unconquerable  queen  of  mighty  woes  ? 
Whom  nor  the  fuming  censer  can  appease. 
Nor  victim's  blood  on  blazing  altars  pour'd. 

West,    Triumphs  of  the  Gout, 

Cense,     *%      From  the  Lat.  censeo;  of  unknown  ety- 

Ce'nsion,  >mology.    Festus;  cens€r€,nunc  ngnificat 

Ce^nsual.J  putare,nunc suadere,  nunc decemere.  And 

then,  censio,  estimatio.   And  Varro ;  censor  ad  cujus  cen-^ 

sionem,  id  est,  arbitrium,  censeretur  populus.    This  word 

is  equivalent  to 

Rate,  tax,  assessment. 

For  he  divised  and  ordaioed  the  cense,  to  wit,  the  assessing,  and 
taxation  of  the  citizens  ;  a  thing  most  profitabfe  to  that  state  and 

government,  which  was  like  in  time  to  come,  to  grow 'so  mightie. 
y  which  cense,  the  charges  and  contributions,  either  in  war  or 
peace,  was  not  leried  by  the  poll  upon  the  citizens,  as  aforetime, 
but  according  to  the  valuation  of  their  wealtili'and  abilitie. 

Holland,    Livim,  fol,  30.    ' 

And  though  respect  bee  a  part  following  this ;  yet  now  here, 
and  still  I  must  remember  it,  if  you  write  to  a  man,  whose  estate 
and  cense  and  senses,  you  are  familiar  with,  you  may  the  bolder, 
(to  set  a  taske  to  his  braine,)  venter  on  a  knot. 

Ben  Jonson.    Discoveries,  fol.  123. 

God  intended  this  cension  onely  for  the  blessed  Virgin  and  her 
tonne,  that  Christ  might  be  borne,  where  he  should. 

Hall,    Contemplations,     The  Birth  of  Christ. 

He  pVilliam  the  Conqueror]  caused  the  whole  realm  to  be 
described  in  a  censuml  roll,  (whereof  he  took  a  precedent  from 
King  Alfred,)  so  there  was  not  one  hyde  of  land,  but  both  the 
yearly  rent  and  the  owner  thereof  was  therein  set  down. 

Baher.     William  I.  Anno,  1079. 


CE'NSOR, 

CbNB^ORIALj 

csns'obian, 

Cenb^orious, 

Cens^oriouslt, 


i  Fr.  censeuT;  It.  censore;  Sp. 
^  censor,^  See  the  example  from 
North's  Plutarch.  The  popular 
usage  is  deduced  from  thlit  part 
of  his  office,  by  which  he  "  had 
authority  to  degrade  any  seoator, 
who  did  not  worthily  behave 
himself."    See  GENStTRE. 

•  A  censorious  man  is  one  disposed  to  detect,  and  ex- 
pose faults,  to  pass  severe  judgments ;  to  degrade. 
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GENBOB.      ^^  ^'^  ^  ^^  letter,  tWt  the  e§mor€t  are  right  raoroue  ia 
UkU  reoUne ;  end  Iberefore  eU  ihat  OMaon  Inth  yU*vyfl  vith  the 

If  any  one  intend  an  inqvititine  snrvey  of  my  acUons,  T  intreate 
him  to  Jodge  CiTottrably  of  mee^  and  not  rashly  to  admit  any 


For  he  that  waa  censor,  lad  anfharity  to  pnt  any  senator  off 
the  coiindl,  and  ao  degrade  him,  if  he  £d  not  worthily  behara 
himeelf  according  to  hie-plaoe  and  calling :  and  might  name  and 
declare  any  one  of  the  senate,  whom  he  thought  to  be  most  honest 
and  fittest  for  the  plaee  i^iain.  Moreover,  they  might  by  their 
aoitttori^  take  from  Uceations  young  men^  their  horse  which  vae 
kept  at  the  chaige  of  the  common  weaL  Forthermore,  diey  ba 
thq  aeesora  of  the  people,  and  the  master-masters,  keeping,  book* 
of  the  number  of  persons  at  erery  mustering. 

Sir  Tkmm /(TortM.    PUUmrek,  hi  Zih 

O  ttniige  aSarme  i  what  must  this  meeting  prort 
Where  miDe  onely  hath  prepar*d  the  way  ? 
All  known  when  mustred  (though  not  numbred)  there, 
A  dreadfoQ  ceiuor  no  man's  spot  will  spare. 

StirUa^.    Doom-daif*    TMe  Jfomrtk  Boure. 

And  qs  the  Chanceiie  had  the  pretorian  power  of  equitie  ;  so 
the  Star-chamber  had  the  cnuoHon  power  for  offences,  vnder  the 
degree  of  capitaU.  Boom,    Henry  TIT,  fol,  64, 

A  third  kind  of  pride  is  a  si^>erciliou8  affected  hantiness,  that 
men  perhaps  meekly  enough  disposed  by  nature,  are  fidn  to  take 
upon  them  for  some  ends,  a  solenm  cefuoriotu  miijestkk  garb, 
that  may  entitle  them  to  be  patriots  of  sueh  or  such  a  faction ; 
to  fm  a  good  opinioa  with  some*  iHiose  good  opinion  may  be 
their  gain.  ffammond,    Wortu,  rol.  ir.  serm.  8. 

But,  when  tiiere  eras  aa  assembly  gnrnmoned  fbr  tiie  choosing 
of  cemart,  C.  Martins  Rutilius  proresslng  himselfe  to  stand  for  a 
€eiu9r9hipj  even  he  that  had  been  the  first  dictatour  of  the  com* 
mons,  troubled  the  peace  and  unity  of  the  states  of  the  citie. 

ffoUand.    LMms,  {o\.26L 

He  WW  not  to  eemtoHom  as  to  imagine,  ather  that  the  authors 
of  them  do  seek  the  praise  of  men  more  than  the  praise  of  God, 
or  that  they  du,  out  of  vamty,  attempt  to  make  up  the  real  want 
Of  good  sense,  by  a  shew  of  good  words. 

Bp.J3utt.    /^/e,  vol.  m.  p.  396. 

I  hare  of  late  years  met  with  divers  such  vmn  pretenders,  who 
kpaak  arvogantly  and  ofiuertoiMl^f  both  of  God  and  men ;   whikt 
thmawfliiw  oftentimes  understand  no  longne  but  thefar  mother's. 
jBiylv.    ComUhruHomt  tomekmg  the  9tyie  ^Hofy  Scr^jthmn, 

They  are  both  very  nqniaite  in  a  virtaoos  mind,  to  keep  oat 
melandioly  for  tim  oumy  leriouB  thoaghla  it  js  eogagnd  in,  and 
to  binder  jia  nntnrai  hatred  of  vice  from  sow'ring  into  severity 
and  cemorioumeu.  Spectator,  No.  243. 

When  my  great  predecessor  Cato  the  elder  stood  for  the  c«ii«or* 
ship  of  Rome,  there  were  several  other  competitors  who  offered 
themselves,  and  to  get  an  interest  among  the  people,  gave  them 
great  promises  of  the  mild  and  gentle  treatment,  which  they  would 
use  towards  them  in  that  office.  Tatter,  No.  162. 

It  is  Impossible  for  human  purity  not  to  betray  to  an  eve,  thna 
sharpened  by  malignity,  some  stains,  which  lay  concealed  and 
unregarded,  while  none  thought  it  their  interest  to  discover  them  ; 
nor  can  the  moat  circumspect  attention,  or  steady  seclfttadep  m^ 
^ape  Uame  iram  tfemort,  who  have  no  inclination  to  approve. 

JokmoH,    The  Ramkkr,  No.  172. 

untile  thia  emuoridt  power  [of  the  press]]  is  maintained,  to 
speak  in  the  words  of  a  most  ingenious  foreigner,  both  minister 
and  msgistrate  iseompelled, in  almost «very  instanee,  to nhpCBO 
between  his  duty  and  his  reputation. 

Jtmku,    Prefkce  to  Ttctters^ 

Of  temper  bm  envcnom'd  mm  an  asp, 
Vetuorimu,  and  her  ev'ry  word  a  wasp  ; 
in  faithfcA  awm'ryrfie  vecords  the  crimes 
Or.rasi»«nrAetltioaa,4ifilhe<finies.     Vowptrm 

The  ftomaa  Census,  ag  first  instituted  by 
TulUus  may  be  found  described  at  length  by  Idvy,  i. 
43j  aiid  Dionysius  Halicarnassus^  iv.  1S«    Its  object 


was  to  ascertain  the  numbers  of  the  people  and  ibe  CENSOI 
fortunes  of  each  individuaL    One  hundred  and  tiflteen        ~~ 
years  afterwaids,  (v.  c.  31«,)  two  espedal  magistrates,  ^^^^^ 
Cenwrti,  were  cretted  for  this  purpose;  fbr  the  Coa-  ^*"^'^ 
suls  not  having  had  leisure  to  attend  to  these  matters, 
the  Census  which  ought  to  have  occurred  at  the  close 
of  every  fifth  year,  had  been  intermitted  lor  seventeen^ 
The  office  gradually  increased  in  power  and  dignity, 
till  at  length  in  the  Dictatorship  of  Mamsrcufl  i&oiU 
lius,  u.  c.  431,  in  order  to  contract  its  prerogative,  ita 
tenure  was  reduced  from  five  years  to  eighteen  months ; 
a  diminution  for  which  Mamercus  was  severely  pun- 
ished. (Liv.  iv.  S4.)  lilce  all  other  high  magistracies, 
at  first  it  was  confined  to  the  Patricians.    C.  Itfarcius 
Rutilus,  who  was  also  Dictator,  was  the  first  Plebeian 
who  shared  it,  u«  c.  404,  and  afterwards  one  Cenaor 
was  always  created  from  the  Plebeians. 

Seated  in  curule  chairs  among  the  assembled  classes, 
centuries,  and  tribes  in  the  Campus  Martius,  the 
Censors  passed  the  whole  Roman  people  before  them. 
In  reviewing  the  Senators,  they  filled  up  all  vacancies 
and  struck  n'om  the  list  persons  notorious  for  flagrant 
private  crimes  or  immoralities.  So  with  the  Equestrian 
order,  they  could  deprive  a  Knight  of  his  public  hoeae  ; 
and  the  lower  citizens  also  they  could  remove  from  a 
more  honourable  tribe  into  one  that  was  less  so,  and. 
even  deprive  them  of  all  privileges  excepting  liberty* 
This  judgment  was  absolute  and  arbitrary,  but  the 
Censors  were  responsible  for  the  just  exercise  o€  it, 
and  more  than  once  were  brought  to  trial  for  its  abuse. 
Their  record  was  deposited  in  the  Temple  of  the 
Nymphs,  and  preserved  with  anxious  care. 

Thus  wisely,  offences  which  the  law  and  the  ordi- 
nary magistrates  could  not  reach,  were  subjected  to 
en  extf aoidimuy  eorrection  i  and  domestic  disorders 
and  dangerous  novelties  were  effectually  controlled. 
On  one  occasion,  the  whole  Roman  people  was  de* 
graded  by  the  Censor.    M.  Livius  reduced  thirty^lbttr 
of  the  tribes  to  the  rank  of  that  one  which  poss^sed 
no  civic  privileges,  because  after  having  condemned 
him,  they  appointed  him  Consul  and  Censor.    His 
ittsoniag  was  snfiaciently  just    You  nusst  either  have 
done  wrong  onoe  fat  condemning  me,   or  twice   in- 
electing  me  to  two  offices  of  honour.  (Liv.  xxix.  370 
For  the  political  advantages  of  this  institution,  eee 
•Montesquieu,    Grandgur  et  Decadence  da  BomainM, 
chap.  Tin. 
CEVBU¥(E,  v.l      Censoris  ^Jfiidmn,  vtl  etiam  opus  $ 
Cs'nsurb,  n,      I  i.  ^.aamadverm,  reprehensio.  Gese- 
•Cs'nsuxjbr,        '>ner.  And  see  Cavsoa.   In  our  dd 
CiB^iiavania,  «•  j  writers,  to  cmture  is  tfserely 
CE^MwaAMS.    J     To  think,  to  fortkl  aa  o^uob, 
to  judge.    Now 

To  Judge  un&vourably,  to  condeouij  to  repehead, 
tobhmie. 


TVmIA. 


ts  iwte  my  tommrt  gf  Hiii  hooltm 
TUfGtes  of  eMe  «npsrtaaliy.4elh  ■beive 
'  Abnses  all  to  such  as  in  it  looke 

From  prince  to  poore,  from  high  estate  to  lowe. 
As  for  the  verse,  who  Jlst  like  Ivade  to  tiis,- 
I  f eare  me  suMh  4Mil  hscdiie  Mack  SB  htglk 

Gmoeoigm.    TJk  Steele  Ghu. 

These  ire  to  tvill  and  command  you  to  convent  such  ohatinate 
penoas  he&ae  yoo^  and  then  to  admonish  and  eommaad  to  kerp 
ths -Older  pittsoibad  in  tSkesMnc  book  ^  judifsuDyshattseliaeao 
to  dOftofOMUMh.  them  hy  suspension,  saammmwnif ation,  or  other 
tcmures  of  the  xhurck. 

AnMit  Jbconb.   A  Uiter  ^  the  Coundi  to  the  JMkopt^ 
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And  feut  BB  «ppttito  abnost  fla^  t»4ml* 


llijtxceUencwsa  thoa»  aa  beaut^i  qpeeflt 

Shalt  censwre  the  detractors. 

Mauenger.    The  9rmt  ZMe  efWforence^  act  T.  K.  2. 

■ I  know  in  tiiis 

lint  I  am  e«itmre<f  nigged  aad  am^M) 
Hmc  wni  Toociisafa  nol  one  lad  iig&  or  tnr 
Ufo  A  hia  alanghCar'd  iMdy. 

Id^    Thfi  ttMnatural  CqmhaL 


Upon  tbi*  umleait  anwtr»  evary  ona  lookad  tba  king  AovH 
]iav*e  cou^A/kim  to  acme  terrible  punishfnent;  when  contrary 
to  an  thdr  ezpectationSi  in  a  high  degree  of  charity,  he  not  only 
ftvelylbrgsre  him  bat  gave  a  special  charge  he  Shonld  he  set  aC 
fibcm,  and  tk«l  nonanahoald  dare  to  da  Um  the  least  hnrl^ 

Baker.    BkhmniL    .Jmm^  1199. 

Hmr.  Madam,  ihe  kSng  Is  old  enongb  kimsdfe 

IbgiachlaceMMrri  these  arc  ■•  WDmealinBttan. 
Simktpet^u    Btmy  VL  Stmid Pmrt,ioL  124» 

CRae  eiiery  man  tfi£ae  eare ;  bvt  rw  thy  Toyttj 
Itte  each  aiaa'a  couMie,  hut  seattve  tirf  lodgniaal 

Bat  when  Ihe  simli  bright  beams  eoald  not  i^iee  iiilo^  I^va 
to  Ihasa  uatre  gfvat,  darka  carves  and  raulfl^  bnni^  candla- 
light,  mr  own  conceit  and  eonfcctnie,  whkh  (aa  they  are)  I  sob* 
Bit  to  tnt  iaFOiirable  tenwrt  of  the  more  learned  and  jaditioos. 

Burton  in  PutUr,    Worthies^  ToL  i.  p.  587,    . 

■ — •  We  mnst  not  stint 
Onr  necessary  actions,  in  the  feare 
To  cope  malhrioos  eensurers,  which  eoer, 
As  nui'aous  fishes  doe  »  veseaB  Hollow 
Xbat  is  new  trim*d« 

Skaktpeare.    Hemy  1711.  foU  20^ 

SHmld  i  be  troabled  when  the  pwblind  knight. 
Who  sqnints  aMire  in  liia  Judgment  than  his  sigbt 
IHcks  silly  faults,  and  ctntufes  what  i  write. 
XoeketUr.    An  allusion  to  the  Tenth  Satire  of  Horace y  book  L    . 

« 

I  am  sorry  the  fiiat,  and  the  worst  of  the  two  [trying  a  new 
operiment]  is  fallen  to  my  share,  by  whkh  all  a  man  can  hopa 
Ss  to  avoid  censure,  and  that  is  much  harder  than  to  gain  applause, 
lor  this  may  be  ^ne  by  one  g^reat  or  wise  action  in  an  age  ;  bnf 
to  avoid  eensmre,  a  man  mosc  pass  his  life  withoaC  safii^  or  don^ 
oae  iU  or  foolish  thing. 

Sir  Win,  Temple.  JBssay.  Upon  the  cure  of  the  Qout, 

UtBf  aaaongst  EnropeaBS  themsdves,  Cicero  hath  Immd  ma»y 
censurers,  and  a  hook  hath  been  published  to  prove,  that  Tully 
was  not  eloquent. 

Baffle,    Considerations  touching  the  style  of  Holy  Scriptaret, 

Iq  all  the  hot  debates  in  King  Charles  the  First's  reign,  in  which 
nanj  resolutions  taken  in  council  were  justly  censurable,  yet  the 
passing  any  censure  on  them  wss  never -attempted  by  men,  who 
were  ao  way  partial  in  favour  of  the  prerogative. 

Bumet.    Own  Times.    Queen  Anne^ Anma^XJMm 


And  then  he  adds.  For  if  we  should  ]nd^c  our  seines,  we  shonld 
aot  be  judged.  If  we  would  ^udge  our  sehest  whether  this  be 
meant  of  the  publick  censures  of  the  church,  or  our  private  cm- 
suHng  of  our  selves  in  order  to  our  future  amendment  and  refor- 
mntion,  is  not  certrin.  T^llatson.    Sermon,  2d. 

Of  this  delicacy  Horace  is  the  best  master.  He  appears  In  good 
humour  while  he  censures s  and  therefore  ^u»  censure  has  the  more 
weight  aa  snppoaed  to  proceed  (torn  judgment,  not  from  passion. 

Young,    Love  of  Fame.    Preface. 

Tliere  is  no  kind  of  impertinence  more  justly  eenmtruUe,  than 
his  who  is  always  labomrmg  to  levd  hb  thoughts  to  intellects 
higher  than  his  own ;  who  apologises  for  every  word  which  his 
own  narrownoM  of  eonverae  inclines  hem  to  think  unusual ;  keeps 
the  exuberance  of  Ins  facultiea  under  viidUe  restrssnt  $  is  solici- 
toua  to  airticipate  enquiries  b^  neeAess  explanations  ;  and  endea- 
vours to  ahade  hia  own  abilities,  lest  weak  eyes  should  be  dazzled 
Wi&  their  lustre.  Johnson.    The  Humbler,  No.  173. 

CE'NTAUR,  n.\  The  CemUtun,  says  Vosnua, 
CwfmAVtL'tiKM,  >W€re  certain  inhabitanls  of  Thes- 
Cs^XTAVXY.       J  8aly,~-the  first  people  who  were 


cwried  by BsB^;  itid  beeaiu6  tkejr were  aeeitttomed  CENTAITR 
to  goad  0ie.biUtt,  ttnnui^  rav^oOt,  they  bad  tfadr  name 
tbenoa.  FtodflepbaCUa  aaya  that  tbeae  lliesaaUans  pur- 
sued on  bbrsebock  c^rtub  wild  bi]ll8>  and  threw  their 
ipears  or  Javelins  at  theta ;  whkh  gives  the  same  ety^ 
BMdogy,  though  a  liferent  reason  for  it. 

r 

The  greater  centaurie  Is  that  famous  hearb,  wherewith  CSdron, 
file  eentaure,  fss  the  report  goeth,)  was  cnted,  at  what  time  ai 
having  eatortaoad  Hercolas  hi  his  cabin,  heewmild  needs  ha 
haadllng  and  tampering  wMi  the  weapons  of  hia  said  gaeaty  to 
long  uatill  one  of  the  aixowa  light  upon  his  foot  and  wounded 
hSm  dangerously.  Holland.    P/im>,  voL  iL  fol.  220. 

•  s 

'  fih*,  hh  Mcentam^Uhe  he  had  been  o«ie  pieea  wtth  thehorsis  was 
no  more  moved  than  one  is  with,  the  going  of  hia.owa  legs^  and 
iaaffiBct  so  did  be  coauund  him  aa  hu  own  Umba. 

Sidney.    Arcadia,  book  U.  p.  201.    . 

The  CnirrAtnts,  or  Hippo-Centaurs,  spmng  as  the 
Mythologists  say,  from  Ixion's  adventure  o#  gallantry 
with  the  elond,  for  which  he  paid  So  dearly;  and 
iNiiich  Flutarch  raoralisingr  (in  -^g^  tt  Clewn.)  re- 
fers  to  the  generation  of  Folly,  {vo&a  kmI  pumm-  weXXa,} 
by  those  miio  covet  the  sl»Kk>w8  of  vain-glory%  Their 
quarrel  with  the  Lapithae  at  the  nuptials  of  Firithou^ 
imd  I>sidaraia,  has  Been  sung  by  HeMod  (in  Scuta 
Herei)  and  by  Ovid,  (Jlfe^.  xii.)  It  was  carved  by  Phi'> 
dh»  on  the  sandals  oi  the  gigantic  statue  of  Minerm 
at  Athens,  (Plin.  xxxvi.  5 ;)  and,  as  Hieseus  was  a  dis« 
tingttished  actor  in  this  combat^  it  furnished  the  sub^ 
ject  of  the  frize  in  the  posticum  of  his  temple  also  i» 
the  same  city.  Colonel  Leake,  (Topography  of  Athens, 
997,)  has  observed  that  in  this  frise,  as  a  mark  of  dis- 
tinetioa,  Theseus  is  the  only  on^  of  the  men  w^  has 
shdn  his  opponent,  and  that  Ceeaeus,  who  was  invul- 
neraUe,  and  therefore  orvnld  only  be  overwhelmed  by 
foek^,  is  also  to  be  plainly  distinguished.  The  death 
of  Hercules  by  the  poisoned  shirt  of  Nessus ;  the  bos* 
pitality  of  Pholua tothe  same  hero;  and  the  education 
of  Achilfes  and  other  Haanoos  pupils  of  the  heroie 
worid  by  Chiron,  are  among  the  most  distinguished 
portions  of  the  history  of  the  Centaurs.  Besides  this 
they  aiqpear  to  have  been  remarkable  only  for  their 
great  powers  of  drinking. 

An  elaborate  description  of  a  picture  at  Athens  from, 
the  hand  of  Zeuxis,  represeotiiig  a  whcde  fiua^y  of 
Centaurs  ;  the  male  returning  from  the  chace  with  a 
lion's  whelp,  the  lianale  pressing  her  frightened  young 
to  her  breast,  has  been  given  by  Lucian  (Zeuxis^  The 
original  was  carried  off  by   SyUa  among  his  other 
plunder,  and  was  lost  by  shipwreck  off  the  Malean 
promontory;    but  Lucian  himself  had  seen  a  copy 
which  Was  still  preserved  in  Athens,  and  from  his 
account  it  must  have  been  a  most  beautiful  specimen 
of  art.    Lucretius,  (vi.  879  J  has  gravely  denied  the 
existence  of  any  such  beings  as.Centaurs;  but  it  must* 
be  admitted  that  the  weight  of  authority  is  in  their 
fhvour.  Flutarch  speaks  of  one  which  was  the  product' 
not  of  a  real  original  Centaur  but  of  a  common  mare. 
Hiny  believed  in  them,  and  how  could  he  do  other- ' 
wise  ?  for  he  himself  had  seen  one  preserved  in  honey 
which  had  been  sent  from  Egypt  to  Rome  in  the  reign 
d  Claudian,  (vii.  3.)     Of  this  marvel  Phlegon  Tralles 
gives  a  fuller  narrative,  ((fe  3fira6.  34.)     It  was  found 
in  the  Arabian  city  Sauna,  caught  aHve  and  sent  into 
Epypt,  where  it  lived  awhile  on  ffesfa,  till  the  change 
of  climate  killed  it.  After  being  embalmed  it  was  for- 
warded to  Rome  and  pubHcly  exhibited.    Its  face  was 
a  little  fiercer  than  that  of  a  man,  and  instead  of  hands 
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CENTAUR  and  fingers  it  had  hoofs.  Besides  these  St.  Jerome  de- 
scribes a  Centaur  which  met  St.  Anthony  in  the  desert 
when  he  went  to  visit  Paul  the  Hermit.  In  this  con« 
flict  of  veracipus  testimony  it  is  safest  to  us^  the  li- 
cence permitted  by  Sir  Tliomas  Brown;  ''  We  shall 
tolerate  flying-horses,  black  swans.  Hydras,  Centaurs, 
Harpies  and  Satyrs,  for  there  are  monstrosities,  rarities, 
or  else  poetical  fancies,  whose  shadowed  moralities 
requite  their  substantial  falsities,  wherein  indeed  we 
must  not  deny  a  liberty  ;  nor  is  the  hand  of  the  painter 
more  restrainable  than  the  pen  of  the  poet."  Enquiry 
into  Vulgar  Errors,  v.  19. 

CENTAUREA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  Syn- 
genesia,  order  Fnistanea,  natural  order  Cynarocephala. 
Generic  character :  receptacle  bristly,  down  simple ; 
corolla  of  the  exterior  funnel-shaped,  long,  irregular. 

There  are  one  hundred  and  ninety  species  known  of 
this  genus,  natives  of  Europe  and  the  adjacent  parts  of 
Africa  and  Asia.  C.  n^a,  Cyanus,  Scabiosa,  Imardiy 
Cakitrapa,  and  SolstUialiSj  are  natives  of  England  3  C. 
Cyanus,  the  Corn  Blue-bottle,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  our  native  plants,  is  common  in  corn-fields,  flowering 
in  July  and  August. 

CENTAURIUM,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class 
Tetrandria,  order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Gentiana:, 
Generic  character  :  calyx  four-parted  |  corolla  some- 
what bell-shaped,  four-parted;  stigma  thick,  glan- 
dular, two-deft }  capsule  one-celled,  two-valved, 
many-seeded. 

Two  species  described.    Persoon.  Syn. 

CE'NTENARY^  n.^      Lat  cefUenantu,  from  centum, 

Cjs'ntbnnjai.,  >a  himdred  ;  Gr.  itcaroy,  from 

Cs^NTiLOQUv.  J  €Ka9,  procul ;  quosi  dicas  remo- 

tlssimumc  alculum  in  numerando,  et  inde  eximie  Centum. 
Lennep.  Centiloquy,  from  centum,  and  loqui ;  to  speak, 
to  discourse. 

If  we  should  allow  but  one  inch  of  decreaie  in  the  growth  of 
men  for  every  centenary,  (and1es«e  cannot  well  bee  imagined,) 
there  would  at  this  present  be  abated  almost  fiue  foot  in  their 
ordinary  stature,  which  notwithstanding  was  held  the  competent 
height  of  man  above  sixteen  hundred  yeares  since,  and  so  still 
continues.  Hakewiii,    Apotogie,  fol.  49. 

Ptolomeus,  in  his  centiloqt/ie,  Hermes  or  whosoever  else  the 
author  of  that  tract,  attributes  all  these  symptomes,  which  are 
in  melancholy  men,  to  celestiall  infiuencies. 

Bttrien.    Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  fol.  190. 

To  her  alone  I  rais'd  my  strain, 

On  her  centennial  day, 
Fearless  that  age  should  chill  the  vein 

She  nourish'd  with  her  ray. 

Mason*    Poems.    Palinodia,  ode  z. 

CENTETES,  from  the  Greek  xevriw,  to  prick,  lUig. ; 
Tandrek,  Sonner.  In  Zoology,  a  genus  of  animals  be- 
longing to  the  family  Insectivora,  order  Sarcophaga, 
cIbss  Mammalia. 

Generic  character  :  body  covered  with  bristles  and 
spines  -,  tail  short  or  wanting  entirely ;  cuspidate  teeth 
two  in  each  jaw  on  either  side ;  the  incisores  between 
and  before  them  ;  molares  five  on  each  side  in  both 
jaws,  having  their  crowns  cuspidated,  of  a  triangular 
shape  ',  the  base  of  which  is  behind. 

The  animals  belonging  to  this  genus  were  formerly 
included  among  the  Erinacei;  but  they  differ  from 
them  materially  in  having  the  incisor  teeth  in  front, 
whilst  the  Erinacei  have  two  long  incisores  similar  to 
those  of  the  Rodentia  in  front,  with  the  common  incisor 
teeth  behind.  The  new  genus  was  first  instituted  by 
Illiger.    With  respect  to  minor  differences^  they  are 
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incapable  of  rolling  themselves  so  completely  into  a  CEK- 
ball  as  the  Hedgehogs,  and  they  have  either  no  tail  or  '^^^ 
a  very  short  one  5  their  snout  is  also  very  lon^  and 
pointed.    They  are  natives  of  Madagascar. 

C.  Setosus,  Desm. ;  Erinaceus  Setpsus,  Gmel. ;  le 
Tanrec,  Buff,  j  Silky  Tandrek.  From  ten  to  twelve 
inches  in  length  from  the  tip  of  the  nose  to  the  rump; 
this  is  thelai^t  of  the  genus  3  it  has  spines  only  upon 
the  forehead,  temples,  upper  and  back  part  of  the 
head)  on  the  upper  part  and  sides  of  the  neck,  the 
shoulders  and  withers;  whilst  the  back,  rump,  and 
sides  of  the  body  are  covered  with  silky  hairs^  which 
are  longest  on  the  back  3  both  the  spines  and  the 
hairs  are  yellowish  at  their  roots  and  tips,  but  black 
in  the  middle ;  the  hairs  on  the  back  are  about  an 
inch  in  length,  and  are  intermixed  with  some  yellow 
and  other  black  hairs  of  twice  that  length ;  the  muz- 
zle, under  part  of  the  neck,  chest,  belly,  and  legs 
covered  with  fine  and  coarse  yellow  hair,  and  that  on 
the  feet  reddish  ;  a  deeper  yellowish  patch  before  each 
eye.  They  live  in  burrows  on  the  water  s  edge,  where 
they  pass  the  greater  part  of  their  time  in  sleep  during 
the  hotter  months ;  they  hunt  for  food  in  the  mud, 
and  spend  more  time  in  the  water  than  on  land. 

C.  Spinosw,  Desm. ;  Erinaceus  Ecaudatus,  Lin.  ;  U 
Tendrac,  Buff. ;  Asiatic  Hedgehog,  Pen. ;  Spiny  7an- 
drak.  About  the  size  of  the  Hedgehog ;  the  upper 
parts  of  the  body  covered  with  short  stiff  spines,  white 
at  their  roots  and  tips,  but  of  a  dusky  red  in  the  mid- 
dle ;  the  muzzle,  throat,  under-parts  of  the  body  and 
legs  covered  with  silky  hairs  of  a  whitish  colour  ;  a 
few  long  yellow  bristles  on  the  muzzle ;  tail  very 
short  and  covered  with  spines  ;  habits  like  the  last. 

C.  Semispinosus,  Desm. ;  Erinaceus  Semispinosus,  Cuv. ; 
le  Jeune  Tanrec,  Buff. ;  Asiatic  Hedgehog,  Pen. ;  /?a"- 
diated  Tendrak.  This  animal  was  mistaken  by'Buffon 
for  the  young  of  the  last  species ;  it  is  covered  with' 
spines  and  hair  intermixed  of  a  brownish  black,  >vith 
three  yellowish  white  lines  extending  along  the  back, 
that  in  the  middle  beginning  at  the  snout  and  termi- 
nating at  the  vent,  whilst  those  on  the  sides  only 
eKtend  from  the  ears  to  the  flanks  ;  the  longest  spines 
form  a  kind  of  distinct  crest  on  the  back  of  the  head. 
Habits  same  as  the  last. 

See  Linnsi  Sy sterna  Natura;  Cuvier,  R^gne  jinitnal ; 
Buffon,  Histoire  Naturelle;  Desmarest,  Mammalogie; 
Pennant's  History  of  Quadrupeds, 

CE'NTINEL,  t?."|      See  Sentinel.     From  tte  Fr. 

Cs^NTiNEL,  n.       >s€ntm€lle ;  It.  sentineUa,  excuhitor, 

Ce'ntry.  J  from  the  Lat.  sentire,  ut  qui  ob- 

servat  etsentit;  sc,  observes,  and  perceives  the  approach 
of  the  enemy.    Skinner. 

Time's  glory  is  to  calm  contending  kings, 
To  unmask  falsehood,  and  bring  trutu  to  light. 

To  stamp  the  seal  of  time  on  aged  things, 
To  vrike  the  mom,  and  centinel  the  night. 
To  wrong  the  wronger  till  he  render  right.  . 

Shakspeare,    Rape  of  Laterece, 

"Whom  lest  some  watchful  centinell  should  spie. 

And  him  into  the  garrison  dbclose. 
His  cowle  about  him  carefully  doth  tie, 

Creepes  to  the  gate  and  closely  thereat  beate. 

As  one  that  entrance  gladly  would  intreate. 

Mirrour  for  MagUtratea,  fol.  5iS. 

Having  set  our  ceniineb,  I  received  a  letter  from  Col.  Norton, 
desiring  me  to  send  some  horse  to  his  asiistance  against  some  of 
the  King's  forces ;  which  as  I  was  reading,  one  of  my.  centineit 
brought  me  word,  that  the  enemy  appeared  at  the  town  s  end. 

Ludlow,    Memoir M^  rol.  i.  p.  1 19. 
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CE27-        At  two  places,  tlie  one  at  our  fintM!tt&Ago«&o^^««pe^* 

71XEL.  tioB,  and  ike  other  at  the  end  of  it,  we  saw  a  honesnft^  Set,  as  we 

-.  sapposed,  as  a  cenHtKli  to  watch  us. 
CENTO.  Dampifr,    Voyaget^  Tol.  I.  ch.  ix 

Yet  there  is  a  certun  race  of  men  that  either  imagine  it  their 
datjr,  or  make  it  their  ammementy  to  hinder  the  reception  of 
ercrjwork  of  learning,  or  geniui ;  who  stand  as  eentineh  in  the 
aTenues  of  fame,  and  Tiilue  themselves  upon  giving  ignorance  and 
envy  the  first  notice  of  a  prej.  Joknaun,    Jittmbler,  No.  3. 

At  the  same  time  four  or  fire  of  the  natires  stepped  forward  to 
see  what  we  were  ahout,  and  as  we  did  not  allow  them  to  come 
within  certain  limits,  unlem  to  pass  along  the  beach,  the  cemiiy 
ordered  them  back,  which  they  readily  complied  with. 

Cook.    Voymge,  toI.  iv,  ch.  r. 

C£NTO,  Gr.  mitnpwv,  originally  a  needle,  and  in  a 
secondary  sense  a  garment  of  patchwork,  (sewed  to- 
other by  needles,)  hence  the  word  is  metaphorically 
applied  to  a  poem  composed  of  verses  or  parts  of  verses 
taken  and  put  together  from  other  authors.  Tertullian^ 
(de  Praseript  39,)  seems  to  imply  that  the  Medea,  the 
lost  tragedy  of  Ovid,  was  a  Cento  from  Virgil.     The 
nuptial  Idyl  of  Ausonius,   (which  deserves  another 
epithet  than  that  of  "  pleasant,"  bestowed  upon  it  by 
Mr.  Cambridge  and  copied  from  him  by  Mr.  Disraeli,) 
is  the  next  in  antiquity  which  is  extant.  The  poet,  in  his 
introduction  to  this  "  literary  folly,*' /rtaw/um  et  nulUus 
preiU  opusculum,  which  he  appears  to  have  put  toge- 
ther at  the  command  of  the  Emperor  Valentinian,  has 
given  some  rules  by  which  similar  compositions  may 
be  regulated.    After  describing  it  antithetically  as  de 
ineominexis  continuum,  de  diversis  unum,  deserm  ludicrum, 
de  aUeno  nostrum,  he  proceeds  to  state  that  a  Cento  is 
fomaed  by  taking  lines  from  various  places^  tod  ap- 
plying them  in  a  new  sense.    A  line  may  be  taken 
entire  or  divided,  but   two    lines   must    never  be 
taken  together.    It  is  observable  however  that  Auso- 
nius himself  has  not  adhered  to  his  own  rules.    A 
Cento  from  Homer  on  the  life  of  our  Saviour  has  been 
ascribed  to  the  learned  Athenais,  better  known  as  the 
Empress  Eudocia.  It  has  been  repeatedly  printed,  but 
the  silence  of  Thotius,  and  of  many  auUiors  besides, 
who  have  mentioned  other  works  of  Eudocia,  have 
induced  most  critics  to  deny  her  claim  to  this  insipid 
performance;  (Fabric.  BibL  Gr.  i.  S57,)  and  it  is  more 
generally  attributed  to  Pelagius,  who  lived  under  Zeno 
in  the  Vth  century.  That  of  Proba  Falconia,  (the  wife 
of  Anicius  Probus,  aPrsstorian  Preefect  under  the  Em- 
peror Gratian,)  on  the  same  subject,  from  Virgil,  is 
believed  to  be  more  genuine.    It  may  be  found  in  the 
BibL  Patrum.     In  the  XVIth  century  the  Capilupi  of 
Mantua,  Laelius  and  Julius  his  nephew,  were  cele- 
brated artizans  in  this  species  of  trifling.    The  best 
known  |>erformance  of  the  first  is  Cento  Virgilianus 
de  viid   Monachorum  quos  fratres  appellant.     It  was 
printed  at  Basle,  in  1556,  in  an  octavo  volume  entitled 
Faria  doctorum  phrumque  virorum  de  corrupto  Eccle^ 
SUB  statu  Poemata.    To  these  writers  may  be  added 
Heinsius,  who  has  made  various  attempts  of  this  kind, 
Spera  de  Pomerico,  and  Alexander  Ross  in  his  FirgUius 
Evangelizans,  In  our  own  days  the  achievements  of  the 
heroic  Nelson  have  furnished  a  distinguished  scholar 
with  a  theme,  which  under  the  title  Brontes,  he  has 
managed  with  considerable  ingenuity,  and  parts  of 
which  may  be  accepted  as  specimens  of  this  sort  of 
composition  in  general.     In  allusion  to  Loid  Nelson 
serving  under  Lord    St.  Vincent  in  the  Agamemnon, 
the  poet  has  the  following  lines  : 

TOL.  XIX. 
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Propotuitnobk exemplar^  wuufimmM HercB? 
JU*  ^gamemnotUoMf  victridaqttt  arma  tecutmt^ 
lifut  qui  ^  ciantm  ViNCENDO  nomem  kabebai} 
1  Hot.  Ep.  1. 2,  18.        >  Mn.  vi.  192.        '^ii.  UL  54. 
^  Hor.  CM.  iv.  8, 18.        •  Grid.  JIfef .  v.  423.   ' 

Again,  on  his  commanding  the  Elephant,  at  the  bottle 
of  Copenhagen, 


CENTO. 
CENTRE. 


quid  iUo  Cive  tulUtei 


Natura  in  territ  ant  Roma  hcatius  trnquam. 
Si  ciratfnducio  caplivorum  agmine  et  omni 
Bellorum  pompd,  animam  eshalAuet  opimam,^ 
Cum  Gatula  ducem* — nomen  quoque  motutra  dedere* 
Hoboribus  textii  ^ — portaret  bcUua  lutcum  ;* 
^tque  indignantet  in  jura  redegerit  Arcto*^ 
» Jar.  X.  278.        «  Juy.  x.  158.        »  Ovid.  Met.  ii.  675. 
il.  186.        *  Jut.  z.  158.        •  Claud,  dt  iy.  Cont.  Hon.  336. 


Buonaparte  is  thus  described : 

Unu*  komo  tantaa  *  quan  mUit  CorHea  '  strages 
Ediderit.^  » JBn.  ix.  783.        «Juf.  t.92. 

and,  lastly,  his  vain  wish  to  invade  Britain  is  given  an 
follows : 

Eia  age  ^  tolUcitot  Galli  dieamm  amoret ." 
Toto  tutmque/remuni  eondensm  Utore  puppet.* 
Uritur  interea  ripee  uiteriorit  amare.^ 
Fata  obttant,  trisgifue  pahu  inamabilis  undA.^ 
1  ^H.  iv.  569.         *£cL  x.  6.        *^j».  riii.  497. 
«  ^m  Ti.  314.  •  JBm.  yi.  438. 

dS'NTRE,  V.  T 


Ce^ntbal, 

csntb^alitt, 

Ce'ntballt, 

Ce'ntbationj 

Ce^ntbick, 

Cb'ntbeitt, 

Centbi'fuoal; 

Centbi^pbtal.^ 


Gr.  Kitnpov,  a  point,  sc.   in  the 
^middle  of  a  sphere,  globe,  or  circle. 
'    That  point,  from  which  the  circum- 
ference is  every  where  equidistant 


His  tables  Toletanes  forth  he  broufht 
Ful  wel  corrected. 

As  ben  his  centra,  and  his  argumentes. 
And  his  proportional  conyeoicntes 
For  his  equations  in  eveiy  thing. 

Ckaucer,    Tke  Frankeieines  Tale,  y.  1 1589. 

When  we  beare  the  law  tmely  preached,  bow  we  ought  to  do 
whatsoener  God  biddetb,  and  absteine  froin  what  soeuer  God 
forbideth,  inth  all  lone  and  mckenes,  with  a  fenient  and  a  burn- 
yng  lust  from  the  center.  Tyndali.     Worket,  fol.  382. 

Yet  strange  it  was,  so  many  stars  to  sec 
Without  a  sun,  to  give  their  tapers  light : 
Yet  strange  it  was  not  that  it  so  should  be  : 
For  where  the  sun  centra  himself  by  right. 
Her  [Mercy]  face,  and  locks'did  flame. 

George  Flctcker.    Ckritfe  Victory  in  Heaven, 


By  him  first 


Men  also,  and  by  his  suggestion  taught 
RansAck'd  the  center,  and  with  impious  hands 
Rifl'd  the  bowels  of  thir  mother  Earth 
For  treasures  better  hid. 

Milton.    Paradue  Lotty  book  L  1. 686. 

Whereby  we  are  well  fumishM  with  an  answer  to  a  further  ob- 
jection, that  would  insinuate  that  this  emanation  or  efflux  of  the 
secondary  substance  from  the  central  is  creation  properly  so 
called,  which  is  deemed  incompetible  to  any  creature. 

Henry  More.    Appendix  to  antidote  against  Atkeiem,  ch.  Ui. 


The  sea  cannot  o*re  swell 


Its  just  precincts ;  or  rocky  shores  repell 
Its  foming  force ;  or  else  its  inward  life 
And  centrall  rains  do  fairly  it  cpmpell 
Within  itself,  and  gently  'pease  the  strife. 

More.    On  tke  Soul,  part  i.  book  U.  St.  3. 
3  I 
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CENTRE. 

CEN- 
TRlSCUSb 


,  Now  iftliere  be  botone  temtrmiity 
Of  th'  uniyeiMll  loiil  wkich  doth  ioTade 
All  humble  shapes ;  how  come  these  contradicUons  made. 

More.     On  the  SotUy  part  !▼•  bL  15. 

SiA  an  forms  m  our  soul  be  counite 
And  ceutrtUly  lie  there. 

Id,  Ih,  part  iii.  can.  2,  st.  33. 

What  needs  that  numerous  clos'd  centration^ 
Like  wastefuU  sand  ytoat  with  boisterous  inundation  ? 

/«/.  76.  part  ii.  book  iii.  can.  2.  st.  8. 

Now  deem  this  unirersall  round  alone, 

And  rayes  no  rayes  but  a  first  all-spread  light. 

And  ctntrick  all  like  one  pellucid  sun. 

Id.  lb,  part  i.  book  ii.  st,  16. 

'  In  erery  thing  compost 
Each  part  of  th'essence  its  centreity 
Keeps  to  itself,  it  shrinks  not  to  a  nullity.' 

Id,  Ih,  part  iu  book  iii.  can.  2.  St.  20. 

Our  requests  for  future,  and  even  our  acknowledgments  of  past 
mercies,  centre  purely  in  ourselves,  our  own  interest  is  the  .direct 
aim  of  them.  But  praise  is  a  generous  and  unmercenary  prin- 
ciple. Jitterhury*     Sermon,  1.  tdI.  i. 

If  God  would  cause  a  body  to  more  free  in  the  sther  round 
about  a  certain  fixed  centre,  without  any  other  creature  acting 
upon  it ;  I  say,  it  could  not  be  done  without  a  miracle^  since  it 
cannot  be  explained  by  ^e  nature  of  bodies. 

Clarke.    Mr.  LeibnUz't  Tkird  Paper, 

I  pass  cenilian  gulphs,  and  now  behold 
New  solid  globes  their  weight,  self  foalanc'd,  bear, 
And  all,  around  the  central  gan  in  circling  eddies  roll'd. 

Hughea.    The  Ectiacy. 

First  Ptolemy  his  scheme  celestial  wrought. 

And  of  machines  a  wild  provision  brought. 

Orbs  centric  and  cxcentrick  he  prepares, 

Cycles  and  epicycles,  solid  spheres. 

In  order  plac'd.  Blackmore,     Creation,  book  ii. 

A  real  circular  motion,  for  example,  is  olways  accompanied 
4dth  a  centrifuge  force,  arising  from  the  tendency  which  a  body 
always  has  to  proceed  in  a  right  line. 
Maclaurin,    PkUotopkical  Discourse  of  Newton,  book  U.  ch.  i. 

Though  the  gravity  of  bodies  really  arises  from  their  gravi- 
tation towards  the  several  parts  of  the  earth,  (as  will  appear  af- 
terwards,) yet  because  this  power  acts  around  in  all  parts,  and  its 
direction  is  nearly  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth,  it  it  therefore 
called  a  centripetal  force.  Id,    lb. 

One  rule  remains.    Nor  shun  nor  court  the  ^eat. 
Your  truest  centre  is  that  middle  state 
From  whence  with  ease  th'bbserving  eye  may  %o 
To  all  which  soars  above,  or  sinks  below. 

Whitehead,    A  Charge  to  the  Poets. 

Father — Creator !  who  beholds  thy  works. 
But  catches  inspiration.    Thou  the  earth 
On  nothii^  hung,  and  balanc'd  in  the  void 
With  a  magnetic  force,  and  central  poise. 

Thompson.    SiekncM,  book  ▼. 

CENTRIS,  in  Zoology,  a  g«nu8  of  insects  of  the 
order  Hymenoptera,  family  Apiaria,  Generic  charac- 
ter :  mandibulae  quadiidentate  3  maxillary  palpi  of  four 
articulations ;  the  third  articulation  of  the  labial  palpi 
inserted  obliquely  at  the  outer  side  of  the  preceding 
one  near  its  extremity. 

Type  of  the  genus,  C.  JiemorrkoidaUs,  Fab. 

CENTRISCUS,  from  the  Greek  Kevrpov,  a  prickle, 
Lin.,  Cuv.  5  Trumpet  FUh,  Ray.  In  Zoology,  a  genus  of 
animals  belonging  to  the  family  Ftsiuloides,  order 
jdcanthoplerygU,  class  Pitces. 

Generic  character  :  muzzle  tubular  ;  body  oval  or 
oblong,  compressed  laterally  and  sharp  below ;  gills 
composed  ortwo  or  three  small  rays )  first  dorsal  fin 
spiny  ;  ventral  small  and  behind  the  pectoral ;  mouth 
very  small,  placed  obliquely  and  wanting  teeth. 

The  fishes  which  compose  this  genus  are  known  to 
the  French  under  the  name  BicoMC  de  Mer,  or  Sea 
Woodcock,    There  are  but  three  species  at  present 


known,  and  they  are  dtftinguishecl  byakiod  of  cuirass     CEN- 
which  covers  the  shoulders  and  back  in  a  greater  or  TRISCC 
less  degree,  made  up  of  scales  joined  together  like  the     ^^ 
shells  of  horn  on  the  armour  uf  the  Tortoise.  iTURIoi 

C.  Scolopax,  Lin.  5  le  Centrisqut  Bicas$e,  Lacep. ;  s^^^ 
Trumpet  or  Bellows  Fuh,  Ray.  About  four  inches  in 
.length }  has  the  first  dorsal  fin  situated  very  &r  back, 
the  first  spine  of  which  is  very  long  and  strong,  and 
attached  by  the  cuirass  to  head  and  shoulders  -,  the 
muzzle  very  long  and  slender,  so  as  to  give  it  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  Woodcock^s  bill  or  the  nozzle  of  a  pair 
of  bellows ;  the  general  colour  of  the  fish  is  a  delicate 
red ;  it  is  covered  with  small  scales,  but  has  some 
larger  serrated  scales  on  the  back.  Native  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  sold  in  the  markets  of  Italy, 
where  it  is  considered  a  dainty. 

C  VeUtaris,  Pall.;  le  Centrisque  Sumpit,  Lacep.  3 
Light-armed  Trumpet  Fish,  This  fish  is  very  smidl ; 
it  is  of  a  bright  silvery  colour,  merging  to  golden  on 
the  back,  from  which  pass  out  some  oblique  rays  ;  the 
cuirass  on  the  back  is  larger  and  more  distinct  than  in 
the  C.  Scolopax,  but  not  so  remarkable  as  in  the  next 
species,  the 

C  Scutatus,  Lin. ;  le  Centrisque  Cuirass^,  Daub. ; 
Mailed  Trumpet  Fish.  In  this  fish  the  cuirass  is  so 
large  and  passing  so  far  backwards,  that  it  extends 
beyond  the  tail  and  divides  into  two  points  of  equal 
length ;  the  colour  of  the  back  is  of  a  deep  golden 
.brown  ;  the  sides  silver  and  yellow ;  the  belly  red 
striped  with  white,  and  the  fins  yellowish.  Both  ibis 
and  the  last  species  are  natives  of  the  Indian  Seas. ' 

See  Cuvier,  Rlgiie  Animal;  Lacepedc,  Histoire  des 
Poissons ;  Ray,  Synopsis  Piscium. 

CENTUNCULUS,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class 
Tetrandria,  order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Primulacea. 
Generic  character :  calyx  four-cleft ;  corolla  four- 
deft,  inferior,  tubular,  limb  spreading  ;  stamens  short, 
smooth  )  capsule  of  one  cell,  seeds  many. 

But  one  species,  C.  mmiinus,  native  of  England  ;  the 
plant  is  less  than  an  inch  in  height.     Eng,  Bot. 

CENTUPLE,  V.  ^      Lat.  centuplex ;  centuplicatvs ; 

Cb'ntuplb,  adj.      Vfrom  centum,  (see  Centenary,) 

Centu^fucatb,  v.)  a.  hundred,  andplico,  to  fold. 

To  fold  a  hundred  times  ;  to  repeat  a  hundred  times* 


Say  but  this  once. 


Thou  hast  not  done  what  rashly  I  commanded. 
And  that  Paulinus  lives,  and  thy  reward 
For  not  performing  tliat  which  1  enjoin'd  thee. 
Shall  centuple  whatever  yet  thy  duty 
Or  merit  challenged  from  me. 

Massenger.     The  Emperor  of  the  East,  act  v.  sc.  3» 

Jac.     If  the  contagion 

Of  my  misfortunes  had  not  spread  itself 
Upon  my  son,  Ascanio,  though  my  wants 
Were  cenimpfdix^Ti  myself,  I  coidd  be  patient. 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher.     Th^  Spanish  Curate,  act  i.  sc.  2* 

I  wish  his  strength  were  centuple,  bis  skill  equal 
To  my  experience,  that  in  bis  fall 
He  may  not  shame  ray  victory ! 

Massenger.     Tht  Unnatural  Combat,  act  L  sc.  !• 

f  perform*d  the  civilities  you  enioyn'd  me  to  your  friends  here, 
who  return  you  the  like  centuplicated,  and  so  doth,  &c. 

Howell.    Letter,  2.  book  ir. 

CENTU'RION,  n.  ^     Fr.  centenier ;  It.  txnturione  ; 

Ce'ntury.  J  Sp.  centurion ;  Lat.  centurio. 

So  called  from  the  number  of  soldiers,  {cetUum,  -a 
hundred,)  over  which  he  was  appointed, 

A  century  is  a  hundred  of  years,  of  men,  of  auj 
thing. 

Centuriator  and  centurist,  were  names  given  to  his- 
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CEN-  toriaiis^  who  amnged  ihdr  BArratives  into  periods  of 
flJWON.  cnturief^  or  a  bundred  yeara. 

^g^.  Attdthe  eenhifim  answende,  bdcI  sdde  to Ura,  Lord,  1 101  not 
uNTHUS  voftki  dist  thou  etttre  nadir  my  roof,  but  oonly  scy  thou  bi  word, 
'^  and  my  cbild  sdud  be  heelid.  mcU/.    J/alMev,  ck.  riiL 

I  proceed  naw  (as  I  promised)  to  aheir,  that  there  vere  such 
places*  as  I  hare  described,  appointed  and  set  apart  among^  Chris- 
tians for  their  religious  assemblies^  and  solemn  addresse  unto  the 
dinae  majestie,  through  erery  one  of  t^e  first  three  eeninriet  par- 
ticolarlj ;  and  that  therelora  they  assembled  not  promiacnoasiy 
and  at  hap  hazards  but  in  appropriate  placea,  unlcsa  necessity 
sometimes  forced  them  to  doe  otherwise. 

Mede.     Works,  part  iL  fol.  410. 

' And  when 

With  wild  wood-leanes  and  weeda,  I  ha*  strew'd  hitf  gmvr, 

And  on  it  said  a  eeniurf  of  prayera 

(Such  as  1  can)  twice  o*re»  Tie  weepe^  and  ughe. 

Shaktpeare.     Cymbeline,  fol.  390. 

— — —  A  ceniery  send  forth, 

Search  enery  acre,  in  the  high-growne  field, 

And  bring  him  to  our  eye.  Id,    Lear,  fol.  309. 

Bnt  how  can  he  know  former  ages,  unless,  according  to  the 
Ofnmoa  of  Plato  or  Pythagoras,  he  might  eziat  and  be  alive  so 
many  cmUmriet  before  he  was  bom.    SmOJL  Serwum^  14.  rol.  yIL 

The  poet  of  whose  works  I  have  mdertaken  the  reriaiony  nay 
now  begin  to  assume  the  ^gnity  of  an  ancient,  and  claim  the  pri* 
Tilege  of  established  fame  and  prescriptive  veneration.  He  has 
long  outlived  his  century ,  the  term  commonly  fixed  as  the  test  of 
Kterary  merit.  Jaktuon,    Preface  t»  Shakspeare, 

CsiTTTntiA^  CvHTTTBY,  ivt  the  Roman  Constitntion^ 
-was  the  title  of  the  EquUes  attached  to  the  original 
tribes  formed  by  Romulns^  and  it  first  amounted  only 
to  three  bands  of  100  horsemen  each.  The  term  how- 
erer  was  continued  long  after  the  number  had  in- 
creased. By  the  Census  of  Servius  Tullius,  each  of  the 
six  classes  under  which  he  arranged  the  Roman  people> 
was  divided  into  a  different  numb«rof  Centuries  5  and 
in  the  elections  called  Comitia  Centuriata,  the  majority 
of  Centuries  prevailed.    One  hundred  and  eighty-three 
Centuries  were  distributed  equally  among  these  six 
classes,  and  as  all  the  common  people  were  included 
Id  a  single  Century,  they  were  virtually  though  not 
nominally  deprived  of  all  effective  suffrage.    The  chief 
magistrates  were  elected  in  these  Comitia ;  laws  were 
passedj  war  was  declared,  and  trials  for  high  treason 
-^ere  held  in  them.    The  Campus  Martins  was    the 
place  of  assembly^  and  every  Roman  citizen  had  the 
right  of  attending. 

A  Centctikion  in  like  manner  originally  commanded 
100  men  }  but  as  the  complement  of  the  Roman  legion 
Taried,  it  was  seldom  if  ever  that  he  had  exactly  that 
number  under  him.  In  each  legion  there  were  sixty 
Centurions^  thirty  Maniples^  and  ten  Cohorts.  The  two 
Centurions  in  each  Maniple  were  respectively  termed 
prior  and  posterior,  according  to  their  rank.  The  Cen-' 
turion  of  the  first  Century  of  the  first  Maniple  was 
termed  Primipilus,  He  presided  over  all  the  others^ 
ranked  with  the  Equites>  and  had  the  charge  of  the 
Eagle.  Centurions  were  chosen  by  the  Tribunes  from 
the  ranks. 

CEPHAELIS,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  Pen- 
t&ndria,  order  Monogynia,  natural  order  RuhiacttB,  Ge- 
neric character :  corolla  tubular  3  stigma  two-parted; 
berry  two- celled  j  receptacle  chaffy. 

Willdenow  describes  twelve  species,  natives  of 
Guiana  and  the  West  Indies* 

CEPHALANTHUS,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class 
Teirandria,  order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Rubiacea. 
Oeaeric  character :  common  caI}'X9  none  5  proper 
calyx  superior^  funnel-shaped  ;  receptacle  globular, 
liairy;  capsule  four-celled^  one  seed. 


There  are  eight  species  described.  •  C.  OccideniaUf,  CEPHA- 
American  Button- wood  is  a  hardy  shrub.  LANTHUS 

CEPHALICK,  Fr.  cephalique,  "  good  for  the  head  ;  CEPHA- 
curing  a  diseased  head  }  of  or  belonging  to  the  head."  LONIA. 
Cotgrave. 

From  Gr.  «cc0aX]},  the  head. 

That  with  which  he  cured  himself  [of  phthissical  consomption] 
and  afterwards  the  generality  of  his  cbief  patients,  was  principally 
sulphur  melted  and  mingled  in  a  certain  proportion  to  make  it  fit 
to  be  taken,  in  a  pipe,  with  beaten  amber  or  a  cephalick  herb. 

Beyle.     Natttrai  Philosophy,  part  ii.  ess.  5. 


He  the  salubrions  leaf 


Of  cordial  sage,  the  purple-flowering  head 
Of  fragrant  lavender,  eoiirening  mint, 
Talerian'a  fetid  smell,  endows  benign 
HVith  their  e^fhaln  virtues. 

Dodsley,    ^grUulUire,  can.  3. 

CEPHALONIA,  (the  ancient  Samos  and  Epirus  Afe- 
huna,)  an  Island  in  the  Mediterranean,  at  present 
constituting  a  part  of  the  Ionian  Republic,  situate 
opposite  the  entrance  of  the  gulf  of  Lepanto,  and  al- 
most equally  distant  from  the  shores  of  Zante,  Santa 
Maura,  the  Morea,  and  Livadia.  It  is  the  largest  of 
these  imited  islands,  and  occupies  a  part  of  the  thirty* 
ninth  degree  of  latitude.  The  whole  circuit  is  stated 
at  150  miles,  and  the  most  remarkable  feature  in  its 
aspect  is  what  is  called  the  Black  Mountain,  from  its 
being  principally  covered  with  a  forest  of  pines,  which 
afifords  a  strong  contrast  with  the  other  parts  of  the 
Island.  Mount  Enos  is  the  highest  point  of  this  insular  * 
tract,  and  is  estimated  by  Dr.  Holland  at  4000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  adjacent  sea.  Other  hills  also 
stretch  from  this  point  towards  the  centre  of  the 
Island ;  and  another  insulated  summit  rises  towards 
the  south,  and  is  crowned  with  the  strong  fort  of  St. 
George.  The  principal  Capes  in  Cephalonia  are  those 
of  Fiscardo  and  Capra,  the  former  constituting  its 
northern,  and  the  latter  its  sonth*eastem  extremity. 
The  situation  and  local  circumstances  of  this  Island 
render  its  climate  warm  and  delightful,  and  cause  the 
landscape  to  be  adorned  with  flowers  during  the  whole 
of  the  winter,  and  the  trees  to  yield  two  crops  of  fruit 
a  year.  Notwithstanding  the  natural  fertility  of  the 
soU,  considerable  quantities  of  grain  are  annually  im- 
ported from  the  neighbouring  coasts  of  the  Morea. 
since  in  many  parts  of  the  Island  the  soil  is  thinly 
spread  over  the  limestone  rock,  of  which  the  substratum 
is  chiefly  composed ;  and  a  great  part  of  it  is  devoted 
to  the  production  of  raisins,  currants,  wine,  oil,  citrons, 
melons,  pomegranates,  and  cotton.  The  raisins  are 
preferred  to  those  of  any  other  of  the  Grecian  Islands, 
and  even  to  those  of  the  Morea.  About  2500  tons 
annually  reward  the  care  and  industry  of  the  inhabi- 
tants.  Between  twenty-five  and  thirty  thousand  casks 
of  oil,  with  an  equal  quantity  of  wine,  and  five  or  six  mil- 
lions pounds  of  currants  are  likewise  yearly  obtained. 
Many  of  the  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  navigation  and 
commercial  transactions,  and  a  few  are  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  cottons,  and  some  other  articles, 
but  these  are  only  of  small  extent.  These  islanders  are 
said  to  employ  more  than  900  small  vessels,  which 
trade  to  the  Levant,  Apulia,  and  other  districts  chiefly 
bordering  on  the  Mediterranean,  and  particularly  the 
Adriatic.  The  whole  population  of  the  Island  is  stated 
at  00,000,  who  are  represented  in  the  Legislative  As-' 
sembly  by  seven  Members.  The  most  populous  part  of 
the  Island  is  the  district  which  surrounds  the  bay  of 
Argostoti,  and  which  indents  the  southern  coast,  and 
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CEPHA-  peninsulatea  the  south-western  extremity.  There  is 
IONIA.  aisQ  a  considerable  population  on  the  northern  coasts 
CERAM  ^Ppos^^c  ^^c  little  Island  of  Ithaca^  where  the  ancient 
city  of  Samos  once  stood.  Many  of  the  inhabitants 
are  Greeks,  and  the  whole  are  distinguished  from  those 
of  the  other  islands  by  their  superior  industry.  Cepha- 
lonia  contains  three  small  towns,  and  a  great  number 
of  villages.  Argostoti,  the  Capital,  has  an  excellent 
harbour,  and  has  already  been  described,  the  others 
are  unimportant.  Cephalonia  is  supposed  to  have  been 
much  more  populous  and  flourishing  in  ancient  times 
than  at  present.  It  belonged  to  the  Venetians  from 
the  year  1449  to  the  peace  of  Campo  Formio  in  1797, 
by  which  it  was  ceded  to  France.  While  in  possession 
of  the  former  power,  it  was  governed  by  an  officer 
called  a  Proveditore,  who  was  appointed  by  the  Republic. 
Cephalonia  was  wrested  from  the  French  in  1799,  and 
with  six  of  the  other  adjacent  islands  formed  into  an 
independent  commonwealth,  but  it  was  again  placed 
under  the  dominion  of  France  by  the  peace  of  Tilsit, 
in  1807.  In  1809  it  surrendered  to  the  British, 
and  was  reunited  to  the  Ionian  Republic  under  the 
protection  of  England,  by  the  peace  of  Paris,  in  1815. 

CEPUALOPUORA,  in  Bolany,  a  genus  of  the  class 
Syngenesia,  order  Equates,  natural  order  Carymbifera. 
Generic  character :   receptacle  naked,  hemispherical, 
dow;n  chafpy ;  calyx  many-leaved,  reflexed. 
.    One  species,  native  of  Chili. 

CEPHEA,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  the  Radiates  Me- 
dusaires  of  Lamarck,  {AcalepfuB  Uhe^a,  Cuv.)  belonging 
to  the  Medus€B  of  the  Linnean  system.  Generic  cha- 
racter.: .body  transparent,  orbicular,  pedunculated 
beneath ;  no  tentacula  at  the  circumference  ;  mouths 
four  or  more  in  the  disc,  beneath.  Peron,  Ann,  Mus. 
XIV.  p.  360,  et  seq. 

CEPHUS,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  insects  of  the  order 
Hynienoptera,  family  Tenthrcdineta.  Generic  character : 
mandibles  scarcely  longer  than  they  are  broad  ;  an- 
tennae of  about  twenty  articulations,  subclavate;  max- 
illary pnlpi  much  longer  than  the  labial. 

Type  of  the  genus,  C.  Pygmaus,  Fab. 
,  CEPOLA,  from  the  Italian  cepola,  a  corruption  of 
the  Latin  cepula,  a  little  onion,  Lin.,  Cuv. ;  Barid  Fish, 
Shaw.  In  Zoology,  a  genus  of  animals  belonging  to  the 
iamily  Tatuoides,  order  Jcanthopterygii,  class  Pisces. 
.  Generic  character  :  body  and  tail  long  and  com- 
pressed in  fomi  of  a  riband  ;  belly  almost  as  long  as 
the  head ;  besides  the  long  dorsal  fin  they  have  a 
distinct  caudal  and  long  anal  fin  ;  mouth  facing  up- 
wards on  account  of  the  shortness  of  the  upper  jaw ; 
teeth  strong  and  pointed,  slightly  serrated. 

This  genus  gets  its  name  from  the  flesh  separating 
in  flakes  like  an  onion.  Lacepede  has  described  three 
species,  one  of  which  is  now  formed  into  a  new  genus, 
Trachypterus ;  and  of  the  remaining  two  it  seems  pro- 
bable that  the  C.  Tcsnia  is  merely  a  variety  of  the 

C.  Rubescens,  Lin. ;  le  Cepole  Serpeniiforme,  Lacep. ; 
Rubescent  Band  Fuh,  Shaw.  It  is  about  two  feet  in 
length,  though  not  so  thick  as  one's  finger,  and  of  a 
reddish  colour,  and  marked  with  some  transverse  irre- 
gular bands ;  the  body  is  almost  pellucid.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  Mediterranean. 

See  Linnsei  Systema  Nature;  Lacepede,  Histoire 
des  Poissons ;  Willughby,  Ictkyologia;  Cuvier,  R^gne 
Animal ;  Shaw's  General  Zoology, 

CERAM,  Serano  or  Sslang,  one  of  the  Molucca 
IslandSj  and  the  largest  in  the  Dutch  Government  of 


Amboina,  has  nearly  the  form  of  an  ellipse,  and  lies  CERAM 
between  l^O""  and  13 1''  £.  long.,  and  S''  and  4*"  S.  lat.  ^-vH 
At  its  south-western  extremity,  a  large  peninsula  is 
connected  by  a  narrow  isthmus  with  the  main  body  of 
this  Island,  which  thus  falls  into  two  natural  divisions 
called  Great  and  Little  Ceram.  A  chain  of  lofty 
mountains,  running  from  east  to  west  parallel  with 
the  coast,  occupies  the  interior  of  the  larger  division, 
and  generally  slopes  with  a  gradual  declivity  towards 
the  sea.  The  greatest  length  of  this  part  of  the  Island 
IS  in  that  direction,  and  may  be  estimated  at  16S  geo- 
graphical miles  I  its  greatest  width  varies  from  fifty 
to  sixty  geographical  miles.  ( Valentyn,  vol.  ii.  book  i. 
ch.  ill.  p.  35.)  The  peninsula  measures  about  thirty 
geographical  miles  north  and  south,  by  sixteen  geo- 
graphical miles  east  and  west ;  and  though  inferior  in 
magnitude,  greatly  surpasses  the  other  division  in 
resources  and  population. 

Great  Ceram,  the  main  body  of  the  Island  is  divided 
by  the  central  ridge  into  two  distinct  portions-;  the  , 

northern  and  southern  coasts ;  the  former  following'  a 
direction  almost  due  north  from  the  isttimus  of  Tandno, 
which  connects  the  two  distinct  parts  of  the  Isl&nd, 
as  fsir  as  Cape  Kaltiway,  for  about  twenty  miles ;  then 
turning  suddenly  to  the  east,  it  continues  that  course 
with  a  little  northing  to  the  Tillage  of  Hatilen,  nearly 
in  long.  199°  30^  E.,  whence  it  bends  gradually  round 
to  the  south.  The  latter  taking  a  considerable  sweep 
from  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Island  to  its  sou- 
thernmost point,  between  Tichdlale  and  Kamarln, 
nearly  in  lat.  30°  30^  S.,  and  passing  thenee  to  the 
Cape,  near  Caibobo,  bends  to  the  north  of  west» 
forming  a  large  bay,  one  side  of  which  is  the  sou- 
thern shore  of  the  isthmus,  between  Great  and  Little 
Ceram.  That  neck  of  land  is  scarcely  four  miles  ia 
breadth,  low,  flat,  and  swampy }  and  the  main  land  and 
peninsula,  are  clusters  of  hills  rising  on  each  side>  like 
two  distinct  islands.  The  shores  are  elsewhere  gene- 
rally steep  and  rocky,  often  beset  with  shoals,  but  in 
many  places  easy  of  approach ;  there  are  few  streams 
of  any  considerable  magnitude  on  the  north  side  -,  on 
the  south-western,  the  Ayer-talla  flows  through  a  rich 
valley,  and  dividing  into  two  branches  forms  an  island^ 
about  six  geographical  miles  in  length,  before  it  reachea 
the  sea.  This  river  arises  from  the  union  of  three 
streams,  NoY,  Walh,  and  the  Ayer-talla  itself ;  and  the 
middle  branch  passes  under  a  natural  bridge,  formed 
by  a  Waringin-tree,  {Ficus  In^ca,)  which  is  believed  to 
have  been  the  parent  of  the  Uli-liroas  and  the  Uli-sivas,. 
the  two  most  powerful  families  anciently  reigning^ 
over  the  Island. 

The  northern  coast  seems  not  to  have  been  so  dis- 
tinctly divided  into  different  States  as  the  southern^ 
Nuniali,  near  Cape  Iha,  was  a  considerable  village,  and 
the  head  of  the  confederacy,  the  Chiefs  of  which  held 
their  assemblies  at  the  river  Sepalewa  further  to  the 
east  i  but  Lissa-batta,  or  Lessi-batti,  which  had  nine 
townships,  (soas  or  tampons,)  under  its  jurisdiction^ 
was  a  place  of  greater  importance.  Permata,  or  Tole- 
matta,  a  colony  from  Bach£in,  was  much  frequented 
by  traders  from  Paptia  or  New  Guinea ;  and  Hote,  a 
little  further  on,  near  a  large  navigable  river,  was  the^ 
favourite  place  of  resort  for  the  Papiias  of  Messowal, 
a  considerable  island  lying  to  the  north-east. 

The  southern  coast  was  divided  between  four  or  five 
separate  States  :  1.  Gumilang,  8.  Kottartiwa,  3.  Win<> 
auwer  or  Binauwer,  4«  Silan  or  S^n^  5.  the  trsct 
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ORAM,  between  EUpa-pixtch  and  the  isthmus  of  Tan^o.  The 
three  last  were  the  most  considerable.  Werinama,  a 
large  village  inhabited  by  Arabs,  on  the  western  con* 
fines  of  Saan  Binauwer,  was  in  a  strong  position  on  a 
hill,  about  a  mUe  from  the  sea.  A  great  trade  in 
cloves  and  nutmegs  was  carried  on  there  by  the  people 
of  Keffing  and  Geram-laut  till  the  year  1648,  when  the 
Werinamans  gave  up  to  the  Dutch  four  fine  groves 
of  cloves  and  nutmegs,  containing  at  least  4000  trees. 
From  S^lan  or  SUan,  the  Island  evidently  derives  its 
name ;  for  Strang  was  spelt  Ceram  by  the  Portu- 
guese, consistently  with  the  powers  which  they  give 
to  the  Roman  letters ;  and  this  was  probably  the  dis- 
trict first  inhabited  5  the  mountains  which  lie  behind 
H,  rise  to  a  great  elevation ;  and  Ntissa  Heli,  their 
highest  ridge,  is  estimated  by  modern  navigators,  at 
the  height  of  7000  feet  above  the  sea:  The  woods 
here  descend  quite  to  the  shore,  and  abound  in  forest- 
trees  fit  for  carpentry  and  ship-building.  The  people 
of  Banda,  therefore,  come  hither  for  most  of  their 
iron«wbod  and  other  timber  used  in  the  dock-yards. 
(Valentyn,  ii.  64.) 

But,  as  was  mentioned  above,  the  peninsula  is  much 
the  finest  part  of  the  Island.  It  is  called  Hiiwa-mohel, 
by  the  natives  ;  VerantUa,  or  Verandla,  by  the  Portu- 
guese and  early  European  writers,  perhaps  firom  Waran- 
^la,  the  Malayan  name  of  Banda,  frequently  heard  in 
the  mouths  of  the  Ceramese,  who  had  constant  inter- 
course with  that  island.    It  is  terminated  by  a  bold 
rocky  point,  called  Cape  Sihel,  or  Si'el,  only  eight 
geographiciJ  miles  from  the  coast  of  Amboina.   This 
promontory  has  no  beach  on  either  side  3  the  cliffs 
rise   perpendicularly  from  deep  water,  and  a  strong 
current,  with  many  sunken  rocks,  render  the  naviga- 
tion round  it  extremely  hazardous.    At  Batfi  Liibang, 
two  geographical  miles  from  this  point,  is  a  large  mass 
of  rock,  full  of  holes  and  caverns,  in  singular  and  gro- 
tesque forms.    Seven  or  eight  miles  further  was  the 
pretty  village  of  Kambello,  the  view  of  which,  in 
Valentyn,  (ii.  pi.  vii.  p.  8,)  gives  a  good  idea  of  the 
boldness  and  luxuriance  of  the  country.  The  peninsula 
of  Hiiwa-mohel  was  divided  into  three  districts,  each 
of  ^which  had  its  Capital  or  chief  mart.    The  first  was 
L61c6,  on  the  eastern  side,  the  residence  of  the  Viceroy 
froxn  Temate,  when  that  island  possessed  a  territory 
in  Ceram.    The  next  Lessidi  on  the  western  side,  and 
the  third  Kambello,  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  latter. 
All  the  other  villages  were  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
tbe^e.    There  were,  seventeen  hamlets  which  sent 
their  cloves  for  sale  toLdkii ;  and  in  the  woods  of  one 
them,  named  Serdlau,  there  were  single  trees  which 
produced  a  balj&ra,  or  550  pounds  of  cloves.     Ltiktl 
was  the  residence  of  four  Orang-kayas,  who  had  the 
supreme  authority  over  the  eastern  side  of  Htlwa- 
mohel,  and  its  Kipati  or  Chief,  took  the  precedence 
among  them.    The  Dutch  built  a  castle  called  Over- 
burg,  near  this  village  ;  ic  had  not  fallen  into  decay 
in  1714,  and  is  represented  by  Valentyn*s  plate  x.  (ii.p. 
44,)  but  in  his  time  it  was  only  occupied  by  a  sergeant's 
guard.    Lessidi,   the  second  of  these  Capitals,  was 
about  six  miles  to  the  north  of  Kambello,  separated 
from  it  by  two  high  mountains,  the  lowest  of  which, 
Cftlen-berg,  or  Awnlahil,  came  close  to  the  shore.  The 
town  was  phiced  on  the  river  Waylissa  in  a  fine  valley, 
having    a    high   mountain   called    Maloka  Tapame 
Huhilme  on  the  north,  abounding  in  game,  and  form- 
iDfi:  even  after  the  devastation  of  this  Island,  one  of 


the  most  delightful  spots  ever  beheld.  This  place  had  CERAM« 
three  Orang-kayas.  They  joined  the  Dutch,  and  as- 
sisted them  in  the  conquest  of  Htiwa-mohel,  and  a 
fort  and  clove-fssctory  were  erected  for  their  protec- 
tion ;  they,  however,  deserted  their  new  allies  in  the 
general  insurrection  under  Majira,  and  murdered  the 
jDutch  stationed  near  their  town,  "  for  whose  blood,** 
says  Valentyn,  (ii.  40,)  "  they  afterwards  paid  very 
dearly."  Kambello,  the  third  mart  or  Capital  in  this 
peninsula,  was  three  or  four  miles  to  the  north  of 
Batii  Ltiban^,  in  a  beautiful  romantic  country.  (Va- 
lentyn, pi.  viL  p.  8.)  Before  the  general  devastation 
and  exile  of  the  natives  in  1656,  it  was  one  of  the* 
most  agreeable  and  flnurishing  villages  in  all  H^iwa- 
mohel.  It  lay  on  a  small  bay,  just  where  the  coast 
stretches  out  to  the  north-west.  A  small  river,  running, 
through  a  beautiful  valley,  afforded  a  shelter  at  its 
mouth  for  the  vessels  of  the  many  strangers  who  fre- 
quented the  place ;  but  it  had  no  good  road-sted.  The 
fort  called  Baycole  by  the  natives,  and  Hardenberg  by 
the  Dutch,  was  erected  by  Governor  Demmer  in  1646. 
The  neighbouring  country  was  reported  by  the  natives 
to  be  the  place  where  the  first  clove-trees,  imported 
fromMakyan  in  Temate,  were  planted ;  and  the  nursery 
from  whence  they  had  been  dispersed  over  the  rest  of 
the  Island. 

Ceram  once  indeed  abounded  with  luxuriant  grove» 
of  cloves  and  nutmegs,  and  consequently  produced' 
more  than  the  Dutch  found  it  convenient  to  purchase  ; 
De  Vlaming,  the  Governor  of  Amboina,  therefore  not 
only  resolved  to  destroy  all  these  fiourishing  planta^ 
tions,  so  fatal  to  the  narrow  monopoly  of  his  em- 
ployers, but  took  a  more  effectual  method,  by  expelling 
all  the  inhabitants  and  prohibiting  them,  on  pain  of 
death,   from  ever  returning  to  their  native  sh(>res, 
(Crawfurd,  ii.  440.)     It  appears,  from  a  note  on  the 
large    drafts    of   Hdwa^mohel,  given  by  Valentyn,. 
{Tweede  Dcel.  No.  1,)  that,  so  late  as  1667  and  1668, 
many  hundred  trees  were  destroyed,  and  that  many 
thousands  had  been  previously  rooted  up.    The  abun* 
dant  crops  of  cloves,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kam- 
bello, were  the  attraction  which  first  drew  the  Dutch 
thither,  (Valentyn,  ii.  370  ^°^  ^be  natives,  at  the  time 
of  their  arriv;^,  could  point  out  near  Mount  Massili, 
the  tree  first  planted  in  their  territory;  a  plain  proof 
that  these  productive  groves  were  the  original  fruits- 
of  their  own  and  their  forefathers*   industry.    This 
was  in  the  beginning  of  the  XVIIth  century;  and  as 
early  as    1625,  Governor  Van  Speult,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Dutch  fleet,  under  Jaque  THeremite,  set 
about  the  glorious  enterprise  of  ruining  their  hop^s  for 
ever..  Na wonder  then,  that  the  islanders  looked  with 
on  evil  eye  upon  these  strangers,  from  the  moment  in 
which  their  intentions  were  discovered  ;  and  that  con- 
tinual efforts  were  made  to  shake  off  so  galling  a  yoke. 
The  population  of  this  peninsula  was  estiniated  at 
12,000  souls,  of  whom  upwards  of  2000  were  capable 
of  bearing  arms. 

The  larger  division  of  the  Island  being  more  rugged, 
and  having  a  bold  shore,  generally  surrounded  by  reefs, 
is  less  productive,  as  well  as  less  accessible  than  the 
other,  and  therefore  was  never  entirely  subdued  by  the 
Dutch.  Its  interior  they  seem  never  to  have. reached ; 
but  they  took  care  to  destroy  the  spice-plantations 
near  the  coast ;  and  in  1648,  they  discovered  after 
much  search  four  fine  woods,  near  Werinama  on  the 
southern  coast,  containing  at  least  4000  clove  and 
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G£RAM«  nutmeg  trees }  a  discovery,  ^Thich*  ootwithstaiidiiig 
the  trees  were  rooted  up  without  Joss  of  timoj  "  cost 
thein/'  says  Valentyn,  (li.  63>)  "  many  an  anxioua 
thought,  for  long  years  afterwards/*  and  even  at  the 
time  he  wrote,  *'  lest  those  woods,  which  were  vast 
and  Inaccessible  to  them,  should  still  eontain  more 
spice  trees;  ana)^reheosion,buttoomuchstreiigthened 
by  the  voyages  of  the  natives  of  Keffing,"  who  still 
^quented  Werinama,  whence  they  fiormerly  carried 
home  large  cargoes  of  spices,  for  barter  with  the  tra« 
ders  from  Java  and  Macassar. 

The  most  valuable  article  which  their  European 
masters  have  left  to  the  natives,  is  sago.  Many  car- 
goea  of  it  are  shipped  yearly  for  Amboina  frook 
Hatdwe,  on  the  north  coast,  and  Cottardwa  on  the 
south.  The  forests  on  the  same  coast  afford  excellent 
timber,  and  there  are  large  tracts  on  the  northern  side 
covered  with  groves  of  Casuwari  trees,  {Casuar'uut.) 
Besides  palms,  common  in  all  these-  islands,  the  plates 
in  Valentynv  show  that  the  Kipok  (Bombax  pentan* 
drum)  is  much  cultivated.  The  iron-wood,  {Mesua 
ferrea,)  as  well  as  Amboina  and  Salmoni-wood,  {Stile' 
mdUf)  much  valued  for  cabinets  and  ornamental 
work,  are  also  exported  from  Ceram  to  Amboina, 
and  thence  into  Europe.  A  natural  bridge  over  the 
river  Makinan,  which  runs  into  the  sea  on  the  northenx 
side  of  the  Island,  deserves  to  be  n6ticed  on  account 
of  its  singularity.  The  stream,  in  the  upper  part  of 
its  course,  hurries  down  through  a  deep  glen,  where 
the  rocks  approach  so  near  to  each  other  that  thq 
pendent,  radiating  branches  of  a  Waringin-tree  {Fku^ 
Ind^a)  on  one  side,  have  completely  interwoven 
themselves,  as  we  have  before  mentioned,  with  those 
of  another  tree  on  the  opposite  cliff,  so  as  to  form  a 
solid  arch  from  rock  to  rock,  and  afford  a  safe  passage 
over  the  torrent  which  roars  beneath.  (Valentyn,  ii« 
53.)  The  chalk  cliffs  on  the  north-east  side,  are  idmosi 
the  only  mountains  of  which  the  component  substance 
has  been  named.  We  are  also  told,  that  the  shores 
abound  in  splendid  shdls. 

The  natives  consist  principally  of  three  distinct 
races :  1.  the  inhabitants  of  the  peninsula,  before  its 
depopulation  by  the  Dutch,  and  of  the  whole  coast  of 
the  Island  except  on  the  eastern  side ;  8.  the  moun* 
taineers  in  the  interior ;  and  3.  the  occupants  of  the 
eastern  coasts^  The  first  were  different  tribes  of  the 
brown  or  tawny  race,  so  well  characterised  by  Mr. 
Crawfurd,  {Indian  Archipelago,  i.  19,)  and  their  lan« 
gnage  was  evidently  a  dialect  of  the  Malay.  They  are 
represented  by  our  only  authorities,  the  Dutch,  as 
treacherous  and  capricious;  but  enough  has  been 
already  said,  to  show  how  little  a  candid  report  could 
be  expected  from  that  quarter.  Those  who  remained 
faithful  to  their  masters,  amidst  the  various  temptations 
to  revolt,  are  spoken  of  as  industrious,  able  carpenters, 
and  hardy  seamen ;  and  they  appear  to  have  made  as 
much  progress  in  U&e  arts  as  most  of  their  neighbours. 
The  second  race  is  that  of  the  Harafdras  or  Alfdras, 
who  are  most  probably  indigenous  in  the  Indian 
Islands ;  they  are  not  Negroes,  bat  are  truly  naked 
savages,  and,  like  most  of  the  less  civilized  tribes  scat- 
tered overthese  seas,  occasionally  are  cannibals.  {Af,Be9. 
X.  217.)  The  third  race  is  the  Papda  or  Asiatic  Negro, 
whose  head-quarters  are  New  Guinea  and  the  Aril 
Islands.  They  are  generally  speaking,  the  most  fero- 
cious and  least  civilised  of  idl  tihe  tribes  in  this  Archi- 
pelago, and  maintain  themsdves  by  the  ehace  and 


piratical  expeditions.    Those  of  Messowal,  (Mysol,)  CERAM. 
however,  carry  on  a  constant  trade  in  slaves,  birds  of       — 
paradise,  and  various  other  articles  with  Permata,  on  ^^: 
the  northern  side  of  Ceram.     The  whole  number  of  ^^ 
inhabitants  in  this  part  of  the  Island,  was  estimated  at 
15,099  souls,  including  4943  fighting  men,  which  gives 
S7jOOO  for  the  total  of  the  population  on  both  the 
divisions  of  Ceram. 

See  Valentyn^s  BesQkri^v'mg  van  Oostindien,  ii.  Detd^ 
35  )  Crawfurd's  Hist,  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  £dinb« 
1820 }  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  x. ;  Stavorinus,  Voyages. 
by  Mr.  Wilcocke  ;  Toy.  d  la  recherche  de  la  P&ous^ 
par  LabiUardiere ;  Rumphius*s  Herbarium  A^nbotnense^ 

CsRAM-LAUT,  (SfiBANG-LAUT,  i.  c.  Sea^SerongpOT  Ce^ 
ram,)  a  small  Island,  (the  seventh  in  the  Presidency  of 
AmbK>ina,)  separated  by  that  named  Keffing  from  the 
south-eastern  extremity  of  Ceram,  of  which  these 
islets  are  in  fact  a  part,  being  the  summits  of  a  long 
submarine  ridge,  stretching  out  from  it  iu  that  direc-» 
tion.  Sdrang-lailt  is  about  ten  geographical  mRea,  in  a 
straight  line  from  the  nearest  coast  of  Ceram ;  eiglit 
geographical  miles  from  east  to  west  5  and  four  from 
south  to  north,  on  which  side  a  fine  bay  opens,  just 
midway  between  its  extreme  points.  It  has  nearly  tlie 
form  of  an  ear,  is  small,  high,  and  mountainous,  atid 
difficult  of  access  from  the  reefs  by  which  it  is  nearly 
enclosed.  It  was  seized  by  the  Dutch  East  India  Con^ 
pany  in  16^,  and  its  spice-plantations  were  rooted  up  ; 
in  consequence  of  which  the  inhabitants  took  refugee 
on  the  barren  rock  of  Kef&ng  hard  by,  and  formed 
eleven  kampongs  or  townships  there,  which,  in  thiK 
beginning  of  the  last  century,  sent  four  korakoras  or 
gallies  to  the  hom^  or  insular  ieet.  Some  of  these 
people  used  to  procure  Masso'i  bark  at  Cubuff  and 
Onia,  in  New  Guinea  j  others  went  from  island  to 
islaod,  trading  in  Tutomboes,  or  boxes  made  of  leaves 
and  ornamented  with  shells  and  false  topazes,  whidi 
they  were  very  skilful  in  making  out  of  commoa 
green  bottle-glass.  One  of  their  townriiips  was  inha- 
bited by  a  colony  from  WarU  in  North  Ceram  j  the 
others  by  a  mixed  assembly  frons  Java,  Celebes,  &c. 
They  were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  trade,  after  the 
Dutch  had  driven  them  from  their  native  island,  for  so 
barren,  sandy  a  spot  as  Keffing  could  afford  little  siis** 
tenance  for  such  numbers.    Valentyn,  ii.  60. 

CERAMBYCINI,  in  Zoology,  a  family  of  insecta  of 
the  order  CoWopUra,  consisting  of  the  following  seirea 
genera,  SpomdyUs,  Prumus,  Lamia,  CerambyXf.  Ca/tftfitiw^ 
Necydolis,  Leptura, 

The  insects  composing  this  family  are  numerous^ 
and  are  generally  remarkable  for  their  elongated  forax, 
the  gteat  length  of  their  antennse,  and  the  brilliance 
and  variety  of  the  colours  in  many  of  the  species.  It 
is  to  this  fieunily  also,  that  some  of  the  lai^gest  knowa 
insects  belong. 

Except  the  genus  Necydalis,  and  some  species  o£ 
CalUdium,  which  are  found  on  flowers,  they  all  inhabit 
forest  trees.  The  females  generally  have  shorter  an- 
tennse than  the  males,  and  their  bodies  are  shorter  and 
thicker.  Those  of  the  genera  Prionus,  Lamia,  and 
Cerambyx,  have  a  kind  of  horny  tube  at  the  extremity 
of  the  abdomen,  generally  concealed  within  the  body, 
except  when  the  eggs  are  laid,  which  are  inserted  by 
means  of  it  into  crevices  in  the  trees.  It  is  in  &ct  m 
kind  of  homy  oviduct. 

The  flight  of  these  insects  is  rapid,  but  the  least 
force  occasions  them  to  fall  to  the  ground.    During 
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cmkfdr  tbe  day  they  remain  concealed^  but  come  abroad  ia 

BVCINI.  tixe  evening.     The  Lamia,  Ceramhyces,  and  CalUdia, 

iFRKTO'  ^**'^  *^®  power  of  producing  a  slight  sound  on  being 

aRPUS.  taken,  which  is  effected  by  rubbing  the  inner  side  of 

the  thorax  against  the  base  of  the  abdomen. 

With  regard  to  thelarv»,but  httle  is  known  of  those 
of  the  genera  Spondytis  and  Necydalis ;  but  from 
analogy  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  they  resemble 
those  of  Ceramhyx,  &c.  These  inhabit  the  interior  of 
the  trunks  of  trees,  in  which  they  remain  for  two,  or 
even  three  years  in  the  larva  state,  feeding  on  the  sub- 
stance of  the  wood,  and  forming  tubes  in  the  interior, 
which  are  filled  with  the  excrement,  retaining  the  same 
colour  as  the  wood  itself.  The  pupa  is  shorter  and 
thicker  than  the  larva,  and  the  elytra  of  the  perfect 
insect  are  visible  through  the  skin.  The  larva  of 
Ceraminfx  heros  is  said  by  Latreille,  to  be  the  Cossus  of 
the  ancients,  which  was  served  up  at  table  as  a  great 

delicacy. 

CERAMBYX,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  insects  of  the 
order  Coleoptera,  family  Cerambycini.  Generic  charac- 
ter :  antenna  long,  setaceous  ;  inserted  into  a  notch 
in  the  eyes  -,  head  bent  forwards  ;  palpi  terminated  by 
a  thick,  obconic,  compressed  articulation. 

Type  of  the  genus,  C.  Cerdo,  Fab. 

C  Mo8chatU8  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  of  our 
British  insects.  It  is  of  a  metallic  green  colour, 
passing  into  rose  or  violet.  It  has  a  smell  resembling 
that  of  the  rose.  The  larva  feeds  on  the  wood  of  the 
willow. 

Many  foreign  Ceramhyces  are  exceedingly  elegant 
and  splendid  insects. 

CfiRAPHRON,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  insects  of  the 
order  Hymenoptera,  fiimily  Proctrotrupii,  Latr.  Generic 
character  :  antennae  consisting  of  eleven  articulations^ 
inserted  near  the  mouth  j  abdomen  compressed, 
ovoid,  pediculate.  Females  often  apterous,  according 
to  the  observations  of  M.  Jurine. 

Type,  C.  Sulcatus,  Jur. 

CERAFTERUS,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  insects  of 
the  order  Coleoptera,  family  Paussili,  Latr.  Generic 
character :  antennae  of  ten  articulations,  the  articula- 
tions perfoliate ;  the  last  semiglobose  ;  palpi  conical; 
body  elongate-quadrate;  thorax  quadrate. 

Type,  C.  Mncleaii. 

CERASTIUM,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  De- 
candria,  order  Pentagynia,  natural  order  Caryophyliea. 
Generic  character  :  calyx  five-leaved,  corolla,  petals 
cloven  ;  capsule  of  one  cell,  bursting  at  the  top. 

There  are  sixty-four  species  described,  mostly  natives 
of  Europe.  6.  vulgaium,  viscosum,  and  semidecandrum, 
are  natives  of  England.     Eng.  BoL 

CERATINA,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  insects  of  the 
order  Hymenoptera,  family  Apiarue,  Latr.  Generic 
character :  labium  quadrate,  entire,  perpendicular ; 
antennae  gradually  enlarging,  forming  a  cylindrictd 
obconical  club ;  palpi  unequal ;  the  labial  palpi  setiform. 

Type,  Prosopis  albilabris.  Fab. 

CERATIOLA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  DiO' 
ecia,  order  Triaadrta.  Generic  character :  male  flower, 
calyx  none;  corolla  none;  stamens  two:  female 
flower,  calyx  none ;  corolla  none ;  stigma  many^ 
parted ;  drupe  two-seeded. 

One  species,  C.  ericoides,  native  of  Florida. 

CERATOCARFUS,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class 
Monoeda,  order  Monandria,  natural  order  <!henopodedB» 
Generic  character:  male  Qower,  calyx  two-parted; 
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corolla  nons;  filament  long:   female  flower,   calyx  CEftAfo- 
one-leaved,  placed  on  the  germen ;    corolla  none ;  CARPUS, 
styles  two ;  one  seed. 

One  species,  C.  arenartui,  native  of  Tatary. 

CERATONIA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  cla^s  Poly^ 
gamia,  order  LHoecia,  natural  order  Leguminosa.  Ge* 
neric  character:  hermaphrodite  flower,  calyx  five* 
parted;  corolla  none;  stamens  five;  style  filiform; 
seed-vessel  a  coriaceous  pod ;  seeds  many. 

One  species,  C.  $iliqua,  the  Carob-tree,  native  of  the 
Levant.    Andrews's  Repository,  567. 

CERATOPETALUM,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the 
class  Decandria,  order  Monogynia.  Generic  character : 
calyx  five«parted,  bearing  the  stamens  ;  corolla,  petals 
five,  feather-cleft ;  anthers  calcarate;  capsule  enclosed 
in  the  bottom  of  the  calyx. 

One  species,  C.  gumm^erum,  native  of  New  Holland. 

CERATOPHYLLUM,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the 
class  Monoecia,  order  Hexandria,  natural  order  Naiades. 
Generic  character  :  male  flower,  calyx  in  many  divi* 
sions ;  corolla  none ;  stamens  sixteen  to  twenty : 
female  flower,  calyx  in  many  divisions ;  corolla  none ; 
stigma  nearly  sessile  ;  seed  solitary,  coated. 

There  are  two  species  of  this  genus,  both  growing 
mider  water,  natives  of  England  and  other  parts  of 
Europe,  see  figures  in  Eng,  Bot.  679  and  947. 

CERATOFOGON,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  insects  of 
the  order  Diptera,  family  Tipularue,  Latr.  Generie 
character :  wings  incumbent ;  the  inferior  articula- 
tions of  the  antennee  ovoid  or  nearly  globular ;  the 
auperior longer  and  cylindrical;  the  first  garnished 
with  long  hairs,  disposed  in  a  large  bundle,  in  the 
males. 

Type,  Chironomns  barhatus,  Fab. 

CERATOSTEMA,  in  Botony,  a  genus  of  the  class 
Decandria,  order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Campanu^ 
laeea.  Generic  character:  calyx  top-shaped,  five- 
clef^;  stamens  situated  on  the  calyx;  anthers  two*- 
homed ;  capsule  crowned  with  the  segments  of  the 
calyx,  five-celled ;  many*seeded. 

One  species,  a  shrub,  native  of  Feru.  Jussieu. 

CERAUNITE,  one  of  the  names  of  4ode,  a  mineral 
substance. 

CERBERA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  Pentan-- 
dria,  order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Apocynea,  Gc^- 
neric  character :  corolla  contorted,  funnel-shaped^ 
tube  club-shaped ;  seed-vessel  a  one-seeded  drupe ; 
nut  two-celled. 

Willdenow  describes  six  species,  natives  of  both 
Indies,  the  nuts  are  very  poisonous. 

CERBERUS,  (ir/>€o/9dr/>o«,  rarnirorut,)  the  hell-hound 
of  Ancient  Mythology,  begotten  by  Typhon  upon  Echidna. 
The  poets  and  sculptors  have  run  wild  in  their  vari* 
ations  of  this  monster.  The  comm'onest  opinion,  for 
which  we  need  not  cite  authorities,  assigned  to  him 
three  heads  and  necks  ;  but  Hesiod  has  given  him  fifty, 
(jmvnitcoirraKaptfvos,)  and  Horace  has  extended  the 
number  to  100,  (bellua  centiceps.)  Montfaucon  describes 
a  monument  brought  from  Egypt  in  which  Cerberus 
is  sitting  in  his  kennel ;  his  heads  are  those  of  a  dog, 
a  man,  and  an  ape ;  and  his  legs  are  bound  by  serpedts. 
Accoiding  to  the  Platonists,  Cerberus  represented  the 
evil  demon,  whose  abode  is  in  air,  water,  and  earth* 
Bryant  finds  him  in  JQ«  Abor,  the  place  of  light,  a  Tem« 
pie  of  the  Sun,  which  was  also  called  Tor  Caph  El,  or 

rfnit€<f>aKo9, 

CEKCARIAi  \n Zoology,  a. genus  of  the  Ififusma 
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€ER-     appendiculata  of  Lamarck.    Generic  character :  body 
CARIA.   i^inute,  pellucid ;  of  various  forms  j  with  a  distinct 

CERCO*    ^^T  simple  tail. 

This  genus  requires  more  observation  than  has 
hitherto  been  bestowed  on  it,  in  order  to  ascertain  to 
what  group  in  the  natural  system  It  ought  to  be  re* 
ferred.  There  is  every  probability,  and  this  genus  is 
a  strong  collateral  argument  in  favour  of  the  opinion, 
that  very  many  of  the  infusory  animalcula,  as  they 
have  hitherto  been  considered,  will,  upon  a  more 
minute  examination,  prove  to  belong  to  more  highly 
organized  classes  of  the  Animal  Kingdom ;  notwith- 
standing the  assertion  of  Lamarck,  that  many  ani- 
malcula, positively  possessing  true  eyes,  must  never- 
theless be  considered  as  infusory  animalcula,  from  their 
general  organization. 

CERCERIS,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  insects  of  the 
order  Hymenopiera,  family  Crahronites,  Latr.  Generic 
character :  antennae  very  near  together,  very  gradually 
enlarging^  much  longer  than  the  head  j  mandibulae 
internally  furnished  with  a  sinuated  or  obtusely 
bidentate  process;  the  second  submarginal  cell,  petio- 
lated  at  the  apex. 

Type,  Ph'Uanthus  omatus,  Fab. 

CERCIS,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  Decandria, 
order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Legummosa.  Generic 
character :  calyx  five-toothed,  the  lower  part  gibbous ; 
fCoroUa  papmonaceous,  stancUurd  short,  under  the 
wings,  seed-vessel  a  legume. 

Two  species,  C.  siliquastrum,  native  of  Europe,  and 
C.  Canadensis,  native  of  North  America,  both  handsome 

hardy  shrubs. 

CERCOPIS,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  insects  of  the 
order  H^emoptera,  family  Cicadarke,  Latr.    Generic 
character :  antenns  inserted  between  the  eyes ;  the 
second  articulation,  at  least,  twice  as  long  as  the  firstj 
in  the  third  the  terminal  seta  not  compressed,  in  the 
form  of  a  very  short  cone ;  thorax  not  dilated. 
Type,  C.  sangumolenta.  Fab. 
CERCOPITHECUS,  from  the  Greek  xiptcos,  a  tail, 
and  Wft/ieo«,  an  Ape,  Ray,  Cuv.  5    Monkey,  Pen.    In 
Zoology,  a  genus  of  animals  belonging  to  the  family 
iSwiiaidtf,  order  QuadrumajUL,  class  MammaUa. 

Generic  character :  cheek  pouches  j  the  last  molar 
tooth  in  the  lower  jaw  having  four  tubercles  as  the 
others  J  tail  5  callosities  on  the  rump. 

This  genus  is  one  of  those  into  which  the  genus 
Simia  of  Linnaeus  has  been  divided ;  it  comprehends 
<uch  animals  as  have  cheek  pouches,  which  are  merely 
the  cavities  in  th^, mouth,  between  the  cheeks  and  the 
teeth,  very  much  enlarged  j  into  these  the  Monkey 
crams  ite  food,  and  will  dispose  of  large  quantities  in 
that  manner  before  it  begins  to  masticate.    Upon  the 
rump  are  two  callous  substances,  which  are  generally 
bare,  on  which  the  animal  sits.  They  are  fructivorous, 
live  in  troops,  and  make  great  havoc  in  gardens  and 
fields ;  are  easily  tamed,  but  arc  very  mischievous. 
Their  agility  is  such,  that  they  will  leap  with  the 
greatest  certainty  from  tree  to  tree,  though  burdened 
with  their  young  cUnging  at  their  backs.  The  Negroes 
brieve,  that  they  are  a  vagabond  race  of  men  who  are 
too  idle  to  work.    In  many  parts  of  India  they  are 
^vorshipped ;  and  at  Amadabad,  the  capital  of  Guzerat, 
there  are  hospitals  for  their  accommodation. 

C.  Ruber,  Cuv.  j  Sim.  Rub.,  Gmel.  5  k  Patas,  Buff.; 
Bed  Monkey,  Pen.  Nose  long  5  eyes  sunken ;  hairs 
on  sides  of  the  face  long  5  chin  bearded  j  body  slender; 
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upper  parts  of  the  body  bright  bay,  nearly  approach-  CEROO- 
ing  to  red;  lower  parts  ash-coloured,  tinged  with  PITHE- 
yellow ;  black  line  extending  from  ear  to  ear,  across  ^^^ 
the  forehead.  Buffon  describes  a  variety  in  which  the 
fillet  on  the  forehead  is  white.  Barbot,  in  his  Descrtp- 
iion  of  Guinea,  abo  mentions  another  kind  of  JEled 
Monkey,  called  the  Peasant,  on  account  of  its  ugly  red 
hair  and  figure,  and  its  filthiness. 

C.  jEthiops,  Cuv. ;  Sim.  Mihiops,  Lin. ;  le  Mangahey 
d,  coUier,  Buff. ;  fVhite  eye-lid  Monkey,  Pen.  Face  long, 
black,  naked,  and  Dog-like  ;  upper  parts  of  the  body 
tawny  and  brown,  under-parts  whitish ;  a  large  red 
patch  on  the  top  of  the  head ;  ears  black ;  eyelids 
completely  white.  Native  of  Madagascar  according 
to  Buffon.  The  Mangabey  sans  collier,  Buff,  seems  to  be 
merely  a  variety  of  the  preceding,  in  which  the  under- 
parts  are  dark  as  those  above. 

C.  Sabaus,  Cuv.;  Sim.  iSa&.,  Lin. ;  le  CalUtriche, 
Buff. ;  Green  Monkey,  Pen.  Nose  black  ;  face  red,  its 
sides  bounded  by  long  yellowish  hairs  ;  upper  parts 
of  the  body  covered  with  soft  hairs,  cinereous  at  their 
roots,  and  yellowish  green  at  the  tip ;  under-parts  of 
body  and  tail  silvery;  tail  very  long  and. slender;  its 
tip  yellow.    Native  of  Africa,  Cape  Verd  Islands,  and 

India. 

C.  Faunus,  Cuv. ;  Sim.  Faun.,  Gmel. ;  le  Malbrouckt 
Buff.;  Malbrouc  Monkey.  Very  much  resembling  the 
preceding,  except  that  the  tip  of  the  tail  is  not  yellow, 
and  that  there  is  a  band  of  black  and  white  over  the 
eye-brows.  Native  of  Bengal.  Cuvier  believes  the 
Talapom  of  Buffon,  to  be  the  young  of  that  species. 

C.  Mona,  Ciiv.;  Sim.  Mon.,  Schreb.;  la  Mone,  Buff.; 
Varied  Monkey,  Pen.  Nose  short,  black,  and  thick  j 
orbits  and  mouth  dirty  red ;  sides  of  face  and  throat 
white,  tinged  with  yellow ;  forehead  grey,  crossed  by 
a  black  line  extending  from  ear  to  ear ;  upper  part  of 
body  dusky  and  tawny ;  breast,  belly,  and  insidcs  of 
limbs  white ;  but  sides  of  limbs  black  5  tail  cinereous 
brown.  The  animal  about  eighteen  inches  long,  its 
tail  rather  more  than  as  long  again.  Native  of  Africa. 
This  is  the  species  which  gives  the  English  name  to 
the  whole  tribe  from  its  African  name  monne.  Buffoa 
believes  it  to  be  the  K^iSos  of  Aristotle. 

C.  Diana,  Cuv. ;  Sim.  Diana,  Lin. ;  le  Rolowai,  Buff; 
Spotted  Monkey,  Pen.  Upper  parts  reddish,  spotted 
with  white  ;  under-parts  white ;  rump  purpUsh  red ; 
face  black,  encircled  with  white,  and  having  a  short 
white  beard  ;  tail  vefy  long.    Native  of  Guinea. 

C.  Cephus,  Cuv. ;  Sim.  Ceph.,  Lin. ;  U  Moustac,B^. ; 
Mustache  Monkey,  Pen.  Nose  short,  of  a  dirty  blue 
colour,  beneath  which  a  transverse  white  stripe; 
edges  of  lips  and  parts  round  the  eyes  black ;  two 
tufts  of  yellow  hairs  on  the  cheeks  before  the  cars, 
like  mustachios  ;  ears  tufted  with  white  hairs  ;  colour 
on  the  head  yellow,  mixed  with  bhick ;  on  the  body 
red  and  ash  colour ;  under-parts  of  the  body  paler  than 
the  upper ;  feet  black  ;  it  is  about  a  foot  long,  and  the 
tail  eighteen  inches.    Inhabits  Guinea. 

C  Petaurista,  Cuv. ;  Sim.  Pet,,  Gmel. ;  CJscagne, 
Audeb. ;  Vaulting  Monkey,  Shaw.  Of  an  olive  brown 
colour  above, and  grey  beneath  ;  feceblue  ;  nose  white; 
a  white  tuft  before  each  ear,  and  a  black  mustachio. 

C.  NicHtans,  Cuv. ;  Sim.  Nict.,  Gmel. ;  U  Hocheur, 
Aud. ;  White-nosed  Monkey,  Pen.  Body  brown,  mottlefl 
with  white ;  face  black  with  a  white  nose  ;  the  circle 
round  the  mouth  and  eyes  reddish.  This  and  the  last 
species  are  natives  of  Guinea. 
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€.  Nasiau,  Cuv. ;  Sim.  Nas.,  Schitb.  5  le  Nasique, 
Buff.  J  Proboscis  Monkey,  Pen.  This  is  a  very  large 
speciesj  measuring  two  feet  from  the  root  of  the  tail  to 
the  tip  of  the  nose,  and  the  tail  is  about  as  long  again ; 
it  b  remarkable  for  the  size  of  the  nose,  which  pro- 
jects &r  beyond  the  mouth  like  the  human,  but  is 
divided  by  a  shallow  middle  furrow ;  the  forehead 
projects  over  the  nose ;  the  face  is  hooked,  of  a  brown 
colour,  marked  with  blUe  and  red  j  head  covered  with 
thick  chestnut  brown  hair ;  body  of  same  colour,  but 
orange  on  the  breast;*  hair  long  round  the  throaty 
neck,  and  shoulders,  forming  a  kind  of  cloak  j  legs 
covered  with  short  tawny  hair.  It  is  a  native  of 
Borneo,  living  in  large  troops,  which  assemble  on 
the  branches  of  trees,  near  the  river's  edge ;  its  cry  is 
kahau. 

C,  Nemteusj  Cuv. ;  Sim,  Nem.,  Lin.';  le  Douc,  Buff,  j 
Goc/uA  China  Monkey,  Pen.  This  is  about  the  same 
size  as  the  last,  but  is  distinguished  from  it  by  having 
no  callosities  on  the  rump ;  it  is  more  beautifully 
marked  than  any  other  Monkey.  The  face  is  short, 
Battish,  and  bounded  by  long  yellow  hairs  >  body  and 
anns  grey ;  throat  red  and  black  ;  the  forehead  marked 
across  with  a  black  stripe ;  thighs,  hands,  and  feet 
black,  legs  red  >  the  tail  and  a  large  triangular  patch 
on  the  rump  white.  It  is  a  native  of  Cochin  China 
and  Madagascar,  where  it  is  called  Sifac,  This  species, 
together  with  the  S,  NicHtans  of  Linnaeus,  and  the 
petite  Cynocephale  of  Buffon,  are  formed  into  a  new 
genus  by  lUiger,  under  the  title  of  Lasiopyga,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  rump  being  covered  with  hair  instead 
of  having  callosities ;  but  Cuvier  seems  in  doubt, 
whether  the  callosities  have  not  been  rubbed  off,  when 
the  animal  was  stuffed,  and  therefore  does  not  think 
there  are  sufficient  grounds  to  establish  the  genus. 

See  Linrisei  Systema  Natura ;  Buffon,  Histoire  Natu- 
telle;  Cuvier,  Kigne  Animalj  Pennant's  History  of 
iiuadrupeds, 

CERCUS,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  insects  of  the  order 
Coleopiera,  family  Necrophagi,  Latr.     Generic  charac<* 
ter :  antennas  with  the  third  and  following  articula- 
tions of  nearly  the  same  length ;  the  three  last  forming 
an  elongate   obconic,   compressed,  perfoliate  club; 
maxillsB  with  a  double  process ;  mandibuUe  very'  acute 
at  the  apex,  scarcely  emarginate ;  labial  palpi  with 
the  terminal  articulation  thickened. 
Type,  Dermestes  Urtica,  Fab. 
C£RDAN  A,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  Penian* 
dria,  order  Monogyma,     Generic    character:    calyx 
tubular,  five-toothed ;  corolla  funnel-shaped,  tegmenta 
of  the  border  oblong ;  filaments  hairy  at  the  base ; 
germen  superior ;    style  bifid ;  drupe  oblong,  four- 
celled,  one-seeded. 
One  species,  native  of  Peru.    TTor.  Peruv.    ' 
CERE,  0.  1      Lat.  cera,  wax ;  Gr.  Kripo^,  of  uncer- 
Ce'rbous.  J  tain  etymology. 
To  cere  is  to  wax,  to  smear  or  cover  with  wax. 

Then  was  the  bodye  bowelled,  embawmed,  and  cered,  and 
secretly  amongest  other  stuffe  conaeyed  to  Newcastell. 

HalL     The  fifth  yere  of  King  henry  nil. 

At  night  he  [the  bee]  stores  tip  his  dayes  gatherings,  and  what 
is  worth  his  obserration  goes  into  his  cereum  tables,  and  what  is 
not  passes  away  at  supper  for  taUe-talke. 

Gayiam,    Feitiwnu  Notes  upon. Don  Quixote,  book  iL  ch.  v. 

CERE ALIOUS,  Lat.  cerealis,  from  Ceres ;  which 
Vosaius  thinks  is  from  the  ancient  cereo,  quod  creo, 
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significabat.    Quasi frugum  creairix.    Varro  and  others^     CERE- 
think  a  gerendo ;  g  changed  into  c.  AUOUS. 

The  Greek  word  Spermata,  generally  ezpressing  Seeds,  may  '  CERE- 
signifie  any  ednKons  or  etrealioue  gmns.  MONY. 

Sir  Thmnms  Brown,    Mi$ceUmneou»  Tracts,  roL  i.  p.  16. 

CEREBEL,  n.  Lat.  cerebellum,  from  the  Gr.  ca/m, 
copti^,  the  head  ;  Fr.  cerebelle. 

In  the  head  of  man,  saith  he,  [Willis]  the  base  of  the  brain, 
and  cerebeli,  yea  of  the  whole  skull,  is  set  parallel  to  the  horizon ; 
by  which  meanes  there  is  the  less  danger  of  the  two  brains 
jogling,  or  slipping  out  of  their  place. 

Derkawu    Phyeieo-TAeohgy,  book  vi.  ch.  ii. 

CE'RECLOTH,  1^  Cere,  q.  v.  and  cloth.  Also 
Cb'rehbnt.  J  written  sear-cloth.  In  A.  S.  sare- 
cloth,  is  "  a  sore  cloth,  a  cloth  to  wind  or  bind  up  a 
sores**  and  ser-cloth,  is  "ceratum,  b, sear-cloth.'^  Somner. 
Lye  thinks  the  former  is  the  original  word.  'Skinner 
gives  both  without  deciding  in  favour  of  either.  The 
Dutch  call  a  sear-cloth, — Een  wasche  kited ;  a  wax  cloth. 
Junius  calls  it  medicamentum,  consisting  of  oils,  gums, 
and  liquid  mixed  with  wax.  The  Fr.  cerot ;  (Gr. 
KijfiivToy ;  Lat.  ceratum,)  Cotgrave  calls  "  a  sear-cloth 
or  plaister  made  of  wax,  gum  or  other  cleaving  sim- 
ples.'* By  cerements.  Heath  understands — the  waxed 
winding  sheet,  in  which  the  corpse  was  inclosed,  and 
sown  up  in  order  to  preserve  it. 

Is*t  like  that  lead  eontaines  her  ?  'twere  damuatioo 
To  thinke  so  bsse  a  thought,  it  were  too  grose 
To  rib  her  seare^eioath  in  the  obscnre  grave. 

Shaktpeare,    Merchant  of  Venice,  fol.  171. 

The  ancient  EgypUan  mummies  were  shrouded  in. a, number  of 
folds  of  linnen,  besmeared  with  gums,  in  manner  of  iear-chth. 

Bacon,    Natural  Hiatory,  sec.  771. 


O  answer  me. 


Let  me  not  burst  in  ignorance ;  but  tell 
Why  thy  canoniz'd  bones,  heaned  in  death. 
Have  burst  their  cermente, 

Shahtpeare.    Hamlet,  fol  157. 


T      Fr.  ceremonle;  It.  ceremonia; 
I  Sp.   ceremonia ;  Lat. 


CEHEMONY, 

Cbremo'nial,        I  sp.   ceremonia  s  IjSI.   OErtmonta, 

Cerbmo'nial,  It.    Vritus  sanctus.     Of   the   various 

Cbrkmo^vially,    I  etymologies,  which  Vossius  re- 

Ceremo^nious,      I  peats,  he  thinks  that  of  Scaliger, 

Cerem o^NiousLY.  J  though  not  free  from  doubt,  the 

most  probable.    Scaliger  supposes  the  word  to  be  so 

called  from  the  ancient  cerus,  that  is  sanctus ;  unde  m 

Saliari  carmine,  cerus  manus,  i.  e.  sanctus  bonusque.    See 

also  in  Martinius— cerus,  and  ceremonia.    Ceremony  is 

now  applied  to 

A  regular,  orderly,  fixed  or  settled  form  or  manner 
of  doing  any  thing ; — ^in  religious  and  sacred  rites  or 
observances  ;  in  social  or  civil  intercourse.  Also^*4o 
the  religious,  sacred,  rite  or  observance  itself. 

'f  I  never  stood  on  ceremonies,"  in  Shakspeare*!  /. 
Casar,  is  explained  by  Mr.  Steevens; — "  I  never  paid  a 
ceremonious  or  superstitious  regard  to  prodigies  or 
omens.*'  "  Decked  with  ceremonies,"  i.  e.  ceremoni- 
ously ;  sc.  with  Caesar's  trophies. 

Right  so  this  god  of  loves  hypocrite 
Doth  so  his  ceremonies  and  obeisance 
And  keepeth  in  semblauntalle  his  observance 
Tliat  sonnet  unto  gentillesse  of  love. 

Chaucer.    The  Sguieret  Tale,  v.  10654. 

And  I  asked  him,  why  therefore  hane  you  not  the  crosse  with 
the  image  of  Jesus  Christ  thereupon :  and  he  answered :  we  haue 
no  such  custome.    Whereupon  I  conlectured  that  Uiey  were 
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C£RE«     Indeede  Chiistiaos  .  bat  for  Ucke  of  lastractioa  they  omitted  tbe 
MONY.     foresayde  ceremonie,  Hakluyt.    The  Tartart. 


But  then  by  what  law  I  pray  you,  am  they  excluded  ?  are  they 
excluded  by  the  olde  ceremeniml  lawe  of  Moaes  ?  No  not  ao,  bat 
by  a  ncwe  lawe,  miehe  aa  nothyng  else  reqiiireth,  bat  alyupg 
fayth  in  the  sonne  of  God.  Udali.    Romainet,  ch.  iii. 


■—  Diarobe  the  imagea 


If  you  do  finde  them  deckt  with  ceremoniet, 
'    MuR.  May  we  do  ao  ? 

You  know  it  is  the  feast  of  LupercalL 
Fla.    It  is  no  matter,  let  no  images 
Be  hung  with  Caetar**  iropkees, 

SAtiktptope.    JmUMgC^Mff  ft>L  109. 

For  he  is  superstiUous  growne  of  late, 
Quite  from  the  maiiie  opinion  he  held  oace^ 
Of  fantasie.  of  dreames,  and  ceremoniet. 

Id,    lb.  fol.  115. 

What  man  is  there  so  much  Tnreasonable, 
If  you  had  pleaa'd  to  haoe  defended  it 
^th  any  termes  of  zealc :  wanted  the  modettie 
To  urge  the  thing  held  as  a  ceremonie. 

Jd,    Merchant  of  Feniee,  fid.  183. 

It  seems  swearing  of  fealty  was  with  the  Scots  bat  a  ceremony 
without  substance,  as  good  as  nothing;  for  this  is  now  the  thira 
time  they  swore  fealty  to  King  Edward  :  yet  all  did  not  scrre  to 
make  them  lofal.  Bnher,    Edmard  /.  AnnOf  12S3. 

What  is  it  here  below  that  makes  the  Church  one  ?  One  Lord, 
one  Faith,  one  Baptism.  One  Lord,  so  it  is  one  in  the  head ;  one 
Faith,  ao  it  is  one  in  the  heart ;  one  Baptism,  so  it  is  one  in  the 
face  ;  where  these  are  truly  professed  to  be,  though  there  maybe 
difibreces  of  administratiOs  and  ceremonies^  though  there  may  be 
diffcrScea  in  opinions,  yet  there  is  Coiumbu  una ;  all  those  are  but 
direraly  coloured  feathers  of  the  said  dove. 

HaU.    The  Bemtty  vnd  Unity  ef  the  Church,  vol.  iL  fiiL  372. 

Not  to  use  ceremumieB  at  all>  >•  to  teach  others  not  to  use  them 
agun  ;  and  so  diminish  respect  to  himself :  especially,  they  are 
not  to  be  omitted  to  strangers  and  formal  natnres.  But  the 
dwelling  upon  them,  and  exalting  them  abate  the  moon,  is  not 
only  tedious,  but  doth  diminish  the  faith  and  credit  of  him  that 
speaks.  Bacon.    Estay  of  Ceremoniet  and  Betpectt. 

But  upon  giving  the  apparatus  of  the  ceremonial^  he  (Moses] 
was  called  up  within  the  cloud,  Ex.  xxir.  18,  to  signify  that 
this  law  was  intended  to  be  a  mystery  unto  th«  people. 

Grew.    Coomo.  Sacra,  book  Vr.  eh.  TiiL 

Then  again,  there  was  their  sinagogical  goTernment,  which 
seems  to  be  differing  from  what  either  the  priests  had  in  the 
temple,  in  respect  of  persons  clean  or  unclean  eeremtomaHyt  or 
over  one  another ;  or  fh>m  courts  of  judicature  in  their  gates. 

Goodmnn.     Worht,  toL  if.  part  iv.  fol.  166. 

As  the  oath  itself,  when  he  [Eumenes]  came  to  take  it,  he  made 
ftbow  of  dislike,  in  that  it  was  not  solemn  enough  for  such  per- 
sonages as  they  were,  who  could  not  be  too  ceremoniout  in  teati- 
friog  their  allegiance. 

RtUegh.    History  •//Ac  World,  book  ir.  ch.  iii.  fee.  17. 

The  very  rirer  Itself  [Eulsus]  is  in  much  request,  and  the 
water  thereof  ceremoniouay  regarded  :  in  such  wiae,  as  the  king! 
^nk  of  no  other,  and  therefore  they  fetch  it  a  great  way  into  the 
countrey.  Holland.    P/ifue,  toL  i.  fol.  138. 

Nay,  and  the  Heathens  (many  of  them  at  least)  when  they 
^w«re  to  sacrifice  to  their  greatest,  and  moat  reverend  deitiea, 
used,  on  the  evening  before,  to  have  a  certain  preparatiTe  nte  or 
ceremony  called  by  them  Coma  pura  that  is,  a  supper,  consisting 
of  some  peculiar  meau,  in  which  they  imagined  a  kind  of  holiness ; 
and,  by  eating  ofwhich  they  thought  themselTes  sanctified,  and 
fitted  to  ollciate  about  the  mysteriea  of  &e  ensuing  festival. 

JSomih.    Sermon,  viit  vol.  ii. 


I  remember  no*  other  points  of  the  ceremonial,  that  Seem  to 
liare  been  estaHished  by  the  course  of  this  assembly,  nnlete  it 
was  one  particular  to  ou«elves,  who  declared  that  we  woaUl  dine 
with  no  ambassador  till  the  peace  was  concluded. 

Sir  William  Temple,    Memo,  from  1672  to  1679. 


After  this  great  woik  of  recondUkig  tiie  kii^gdott  was  done 
most  ceremoniousfy  in  the  Parliament,  in  December  did  another 
prelate.  Bishop  Gardner,  the  great  Lord  Chancellor  of  England, 
ascend  the  pulpit  at  Saint  Paul's,  and  there  made  a  sermon  of  the 
happy  leconcUiation  of  tiie  kingdom. 

Sirype.    Memoirw.  Qmen  Mary,  jhma,  15M. 

An  have  ftee  acoeaa  to  him,  and  apeak  to  him  whenever  they 
see  him,  withoat  the  least  ceremony :  anch  is  the  easy  fireedontj 
which  every  individual  of  this  happy  isle  enjoys. 

Cooh.     Voyage,  voL  iv.  ch.  xiiL 

The  next  year  aaw  me  advanced  to  tlw  tmat  nd  power  af  ad- 

jnatiBg  the  ceremonial  of  an  assembly.   All  received  their  partners 
from  niy  hand,  and  to  me  every  atraqger  applied  for  introduction. 

Johnson.    TheBambler,  No.  109. 

GEREOLITE,  a  xoineral  substance  discovered 
vear  Lisbon,  and  so  named  from  its  external  resem- 
blance to  wax. 

CERES  is  made  by  Hesiod  the  daughter  of  Saturn 
and  Ops,  and  consequently  the  sister  of  Jupiter.  This 
consanguinity,  however,  was  no  restraint  upon  the 
Thunderer's  passions,  and  Proserpine  (on  the  same 
authority)  was  the  fruit  of  this  incest  Neptune  by 
indulging  an  equally  criminal  intercourse,  made  her 
the  mother  of  a  daughter,  whose  name  was  considered 
ineffable  by  the  Greeks,  but  which  Pausanias  (Arcad.) 
has  informed  us  was  Hera.  Other  accounts  state  that 
a  horse  (Arion)  was  the  product  of  this  amour,  and 
they  assert  that  Ceres  indignant  at  this  monstrous 
birth,  and  at  the  violence  of  Neptune,  put  on  mourn* 
ing,  and  concealed  herself  in  a  cave  upon  Mount 
Elaius  in  Arcadia  from  the  sight  of  the  other  Gods. 
All  nature  languished  in  her  absence.  The  earth 
refused  her  custonuiry  fruits,  over  which  the  Goddess 
had  presided ;  and  a  deadly  pestilence  ravaged  men 
pnd  beasts ;  till  Pan,  having  accidentally  discovered  her 
retreat,  notified  it  to  Jupiter,  who  appeased  his  ang^ 
sister,  through  the  intercession  of  the  Parce.  Ceres  in 
her  torn  also  selected  a  mortal  lover.  This  was  Jasioo, 
a  son  of  Jupiter  by  Electra,  whose  rivalry  with  his  aire 
was  punished  by  a  thunderbolt,  (Od.  r.  125,)  but  not  till 
he  had  become  the  ^Either  of  Plutus..  Corey ra  was  once 
a  fi&vourite  abode  of  Ceres,  and  here  she  deposited  her 
sickle,  though  some  legends  deny  that  this  instrument 
was  her  property,  and  assign  it  to  Saturn.  ( Ap.  Rhod. 
iv.)  Crete,  Egypt,  Attica,  and  Sicily  were  all  favoured 
by  the  residence  of  Ceres,  and  it  was  from  the  last  that 
she  commenced  her  search  of  Proserpine,  when  Pluto 
had  carried  her  off  from  the  meadows  of  Henna.  Ar- 
rived at  Eleusis,  she  proffered  herself  as  the  nurse  of 
Triptolemus,  an  office  to  which  the  discourtesy  of 
some  of  the  poets  particularly  adapted  her.  {GMima 
et  mammosa  Cera  est,  Lucr.  iv.  1162.)  Celeus,  the 
friiher  of  the  boy,  was  disconcerted  when  at  night  he 
found  him  lying  on  the  fire ;  and  Ceres  angry  that  she 
had  been  prevented  from  fulfilling  her  own  plan  of 
conferring  immortality,  killed  the  prying  Celeus,  and 
giving  Triptolemus  a  chariot  drawn  by  dragons,  sent 
him  abroad  to  teach  agriculture  to  mankind. 

In.  honour  of  this  Goddess  feasts  were  celebrated 
in  Egypt,  under  the  name  of  Thesmopkorva,  (Oeofia^dpo^^ 
the  l^w-giver)  and  from  these  the  (Urealia  of  the  Latins 
appear  to  have  been  derived.  The  still  greater  festival 
Mcred  to  Ceres,  the  Elewmia,  will  demand  a  separate 
notice.  The  mythologists  from  whom  her  history 
may  principally  be  drawn,  are  ApoUodoras  in  various 
places;  Hesiod  in  his  Theqgonia;  Ovid,  Fast.  iv. 
Met.  v.;  Claudian  de  Rapt.  Pros.-,  Caliimachus^ 
Hygin.,  FabuUe,  passim. 
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CEREDS.      CEREUS,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  tbe  clasft  Icosan^ 

"       dria,  order  Monogynia,  natural  order  CacH.    Generic 

^^J^  character:    calyx    many-leaved  j    the    lower  leaves 

.forming  an  imbricated  tube;  corolla,  petals  many, 

'  stigma  many-cleft,  rayed  nearly  as  high  as  the  petals  -, 

seed-vessel  a  berry  containing  numerous  seeds. 

This  genus  divided  from  Cactus ^  contains  that  divi- 
sion which  Linnaeus  has  called  Cerei,  having  a  central 
woody  axis  in  the  stem ;  there  are  twenty-eight  species 
described,  natives  of  hot  countries,  several  are  very 
beautiful  and  interesting  plants  5  those  which  grow 
erect  are  called  Torch-thistles,  from  their  use  for  torches 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries  where  they  are 
found.  Of  the  creeping  sort,  C.  grawR/ioTUs,  or  Night- 
blowing  Cereus,  has  long  been  the  most  celebrated; 
this  plant  when  of  sufficient  age,  will  produce  ten 
or  fifteen  flowers  of  six  inches  diameter,  and  very 
fragrant;  they  expand  about  seven  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing, and  fade  before  morning;  C.  tpeckmsimut  has 
been  lately  introduced,  it  bears  a  most  superb  flower, 
nearly  as  large  as  C.  gmnd'^hrus,  of  a  beautifbl  crimson 
colour;  C.  flagelUformis,  or  Common  Creeping  Cereus, 
is  hardier  than  the  two  former,  and  is  very  generally 
cultivated  and  admired. 

C£RIA,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  insects  of  the  order 
Dipiera,  family  Syrphxa,  Latr.  Xjeneric  character : 
antennse  considerably  longer  than  the  head,  the  second 
articulation  vrith  the  terminal,  forming  an  oval  club, 
terminated  with  a  very  short  conical  style. 

Type,  C.  Clameomis,  Fabr. 

CERIGO,  the  ancient  Cyihera,  one  of  the  seven 
islands  which  now  constitute  the  Ionian  Republic.  It 
is  situate  near  the  entrance  of  the  Archipelago,  at  a 
distance  from  tbe  other  islands,  and  is  merely  separated 
by  a  narrow  channel  from  the  shores  of  the  Morea. 
It  is  about  eighteen  miles  long,  but  not  more  than  ten 
broad^  and  contains  about  10,000  inhabitants.  Its 
whole  circuit  has  been  estimated  at  forty-five  miles, 
and  it  is  chiefly  composed  of  arid  and  rocky  moun- 
tains, little  capable  of  cultivation,  and  still  less  culti- 
vated. Corn,  wine,  oil,  flax,  and  cotton,  however, 
are  raised  in  small  quantities.  Cattle  is  abundant. 
Wood  is  scarce.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  members 
of  tbe  Greek  Church,  and  most  of  them  are  very  poor. 
The  principal  natural  curiosity  at  present  exhibited  by 
Ccrigo  is  a  vast  cavern^  which  does  not  yet  appear 
to  bare  been  fully  explored.  The  interior  is  com- 
pared by  Mr.  Gait  to  a  subterranean  forest  of  petrified 
trees.  The  chief  town  is  also  called  Cerigo,  and  stands 
near  the  south  coast  of  the  Island.  It  Is  situate 
on  tbe  declivity  of  a  hill,  and  overlooks  tbe  harbour 
of  Porto  Delphi  no.  The  port  is  defended  by  a  castle 
erected  on  a  sharp  rock  encompassed  by  the  sea. 
Cerigo  is  the  seat  of  a  Greek  Bishop,  contains  about 
12000  individuals,  and  carries  on  a  small  trade  with 
the  adjacent  districts.  It  is  situated  in  lat.  36°  28'  N. 
and  lat.  22^  54'  E. 

Cerigo  once  belonged  to  the  Venetians,  from  whom 
it  was  taken  by  the  French  in  1797 ;  but  was  retaken 
two  years  afterwards  and  made  a  part  of  the  Ionian 
Republic.  The  French  got  possession  of  it  again  in 
I8O7,  but  were  expelled  by  the  English  in  1809,  since 
which  it  has  again  been  incoq>orated  with  the  Repub- 
lic, and  is  represented  by.  one  deputy  in  the  legislative 
body. 

CERINTHE,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  Pen- 
tandria,   order  Monogynia,    natural  order  Boraginta. 


Generic  character:  calyx'five-parted;  corolla  of  one    CERIN- 
petal,  tube  short,  limb  tubular,  ventricose,  mouth  five-      ^^^ 
cleft,  throat  naked,  pervious ;    stamens  very  short  j    CERNE. 
seeds  two,  two-celled. 

Willdenow  describes  three  species  natives  of  Europe, 
their  cultivation  has  been  recommended  for  the  use  of 
bees  on  account  of  the  abundance  of  honey  they  pro- 
duce. 


Hue  tHJustos  adaperge  Mportt, 


TriiaMelufhyUa  et  Cerintkm  ignobik  gramen, 

Georgic,  if,  63. 

CERISE,  a  name  applied  in  Sweden  to  one  of  tho 
ores  of  Cerium. 

CERITHIUM,in  Zoloogy,  a  genus  of  univalve  shells, 
{MoUusca  tracheUpoda)  of  the  family  Canalifera  of  La** 
marck.  Generic  character:  shell  turrited;  aperture 
short,  oblong,  oblique,  terminated  at  the  base  by  a 
short  truncated  or  curved  canal >  never  notched;  a 
slight  channel  at  the  upper  extremity  of  the  right  lip  | 
operculum  small,  orbicular,  homy. 

The  spire  of  the  shell  constitutes  at  least  two-thirds 
of  the  whole  length ;  the  shell  has  the  form  of  an 
elongated  pyramidal  cone,  the  surface  is  in  most  specie! 
striated  or  tubercular,  and  in  some  varicose. 

The  animals  of  this  genus  walk  on  a  small  roundish 
disk  or  foot.  The  head  is  truncated  below,  and  edged 
with  a  crest  or  fringed  border ;  the  tentaculae  are  two 
in  number, '  acute,  and  at  the  outer  part  of  the  base^ 
have  a  small  enlargement  bearing  the  eyes.  The  type 
of  the  genus  is  C.  paltistre  (Slunnbus  pahutris^  Lin.) 
Lamarck  enumerates  thirty-six  recent  and  sixty  fossil 
species.  Journal  of  Science,  vol.  xv.  p.  256  5  Lamarck, 
Jmm,  sans  Vert,  vol.  vii.  p.  63. 

CERITI,  a  Swedish  name  for  one  of  the  ores  of 
Cerium. 

CLRIUM,  a  peculiar  metal  discovered  within  a  few 
years  by  Hiringer  and  Berzelius  of  Stockholm,  who 
named  it  after  the  planet  Ceres.  Most  of  its  ores  have 
been  found  only  in  Sweden,  and  one  was  brought  by 
Professor  Giesecke  from  Greenland.  It  has  been 
hitherto  obtained  from  these  in  the  state  of  an  oxide, 
which  is  reducible  to  the  metallic  state  with  great 
difiiculty  -,  and  we  do  not  find  that  it  has  been  yet 
applied  to  any  purposes  of  art. 

CaaiUM,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  Petitan^ 
dria^  order  Monogynia,  Generic  character  :  calyx  five- 
cleft,  subulate ;  corolla  bell-shaped,  five-parted  j  ger- 
men  superior  ;  style  subulate  ;  berry  globular,  many- 
celled  ;  one  seed  in  each  cell. 

One  species,  native  of  Cochin  China.  Lour.  Flor» 
Coch. 

CERNE,  or  Csrke  Abbas,  a  small  market  town  in 
the  County  of  Dorset,  situate  on  a  river  of  the  same 
name.  It  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  remains  of  an 
Abbey,  said  on  the  authority  of  William  of  Malmsbury, 
to  have  been  founded  by  Sc.  Augustine,  but  traced 
with  more  certainty  to  Edward  brother  6£  Edmund 
the  Martyr,  who  turned  recluse  in  consequence  of  his 
brother's  murder,  about  a,  d,  870.  The  church  of  the 
Abbey  is  destroyed,  but  vestiges  of  the  Abbot  s  house^ 
the  entire  stone  barn  attached  to  it,  and  the  traces  of 
other  ample  ofiices,.bear  testimony  to  its  former  mag^ 
nificence.  The  park  and  gardens  are  known  by  the 
name  of  Beauvoir,  A  huge  chalk  hill  rises  above  the 
town,  terminating  in  a  very  large  oblong  entrenchment 
called  Trendle  Hill.  On  the  chalk  is  cut  a  gigantic 
figure  with  one  hand  extended,  and  a  club  in  the  other. 
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CERNE.   It  is  180  feet  in  height  j  between  the  legs  are  three 

rriiRiAf    %"'®**  »"d  above  them  cyphers,  in  the  explanation 
I.JS.IUUAU.  ^f  ^jjj^jj^  ^  ^^gj^  ^g  ^^  ^j^^  j,^^^  j^^^j^^  antiquaries 

are  much  divided.  Ceme  is  a  Vicarage  in  the  gift  of 
Lord  Rivers.  Population  in  1821,  1060.  Manufac- 
tures, malting,  brewing,  and  silk-works.  Distant  seven 
miles  north  from  Dorchester,  and  121  west  from 
London. 

CEROCOMA,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  insects  of  the 
order  CoUoptera,  family  Cantliarid'ue,  Generic  charac- 
ter: antennae  club-shaped,  or  increasing  considerably 
towards  the  extremity  i  of  nine  articulations,  the  last 
very  large  ;  elytra  horizontal.  Type,  C.  Schafferi,  Fabr. 

I^omarck  observes  that  what  has  been  considered  as 
the  last  articulation,  consists  in  fact  of  two  or  three. 

These  insects  are  remarkable  for  the  great  brilliance 
of  their  colours.  They  make  their  appearance  towards 
the  middle  of  summer,  and  principally  frequent  radiated 
Howers,  as  the  Camomile  chrysanthemum,  &c.  They  fly 
easily,  but  walk  little  ;  and  on  being  taken^  like  many 
other  Coleoptera,  counterfeit  death. 

CEROPALES,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  insects  of  the 
order  Hymenoptera,  family  Pompilii,  Generic  charac* 
ter  :  maxillary  palpi  much  longer  than  the  labial ;  the 
terminal  articulation  of  the  latter,  and  the  three  last  of 
the  former  differing  little  in  length  from  the  preceding 
ones;  labium  wholly  exposed ;  antennae  nearly  straight, 
or  only  slightly  arched,  the  articulations  very  close 
together  in  both  sexes.     Type,  C,  tiiacti2a/a,  Fabr. 

CEROPEGIA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  P«»- 
tandria,  order  Digynia.  Generic  character  :  calyx  five- 
toothed,  acute  5  corolla  of  one  pet&l,  the  lower  part 
globular ;  border  five-toothed  j  seed-vessel  of  two 
cylindric  pods,  erect,  seeds  feathered. 

Willdenow  describes  eight  species,  climbing  plants^ 
natives  of  Africa  and  the  East  Indies. 

CEROPHYTUM,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  insects  of 
the  order  Coleoptera,  family  Sternoxi.  Generic  charac* 
ter :  antennae  deeply  pectinated  or  branched  in  the 
males,  serrated  in  the  females;  maxillae  two-lobed; 
palpi  clubbed ;  body  ovate,  depressed  j  the  penultimate 
articulation  of  the  tarsi  bifid. 

Type,  C.  elateroides,  Latr. 

CEROPLATUS,  in  Zoology^  a  genus  of  insects  of 
the  order  Diptera,  family  Tipularue,  Generic  character: 
antennae  longer  than  the  head,8ubfusiform,  compressed; 
proboscis  very  short ;  palpi  apparently  without  joints^ 
very  short. 

Type,  C.  tipuloides,  Bosc. 

These  insects  are  remarkable  for  the  form  of  their 
antennae,  which  resembles  a  rasp  or  file.  The  abdomen 
is  elongate  and  fusiform.  The  larvae  feed  on  mush- 
rooms.    Hist.  Nat,  &c.  tom.  xiv.  pi.  cix.  fig.  2,  3. 

CEROXYLON,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  Poly- 
gamia,  order  Monoecia,  natural  order  Palma.  Generic 
character :  hermaphrodite  flower,  calyx  three-cleft; 
corolla,  petals  three ;  stamens  twelve  to  fourteen ;  the 
rudiment  of  a  pistillum :  female  flower,  calyx  and 
corolla  as  above ;  no  stamens  or  style ;  stigmas  three ; 
drupe  globular,  one  seed ;  nut  globular ;  one  species,  C. 
Andicola,  native  of  South  America,  a  magnificent  Palm, 
with  a  stem  of  the  height  of  150  feet,  encrusted  with 
a  hard  wax.  Humboldt  and  Bonpland. 

CERRIAL,  Lat.  cemis ;  Fr.  cerre.  The  unprofitable 
wild  oake,  tearmed  the  Holme  Oake.  Cotgrave.  Of 
unknown  etymology.  Martinius  asks^  an  a  duritie, 
Kepaf,  comu  ? 


c  £  R 

A  coromie  of  «  grene  oke  cnUil 

Upon  hire  hed  was  let  ful  fayre  and  mete. 

Chaucer,    The  Knightes  7'alc,  v.  2292. 


CEARU 
CERRC 


Before  the  rest. 


The  trumpets  issued,  in  white  mantles  dress'd  : 
A  numerous  troop,  and  all  their  heads  around 
With  chaplets  green  of  ccrrial  oak  were  crown'd. 

Dryden,     The  Flower  mud  the  Leaf, 

Some  in  their  hands,  beside  the  lance  and  shield. 
The  boughs  of  woodbine  or  of  hawthorn  held, 
,  Or  branches  for  their  mvstic  emhlemv  took. 
Of  palm,  of  laurel,  or  of  eerriai  oak,  Jd,    lb, 

CERRO,  Sp.,high  land,  ridgy  neck  of  land,  chain  of 
mountains,  or  what  some  modern  geologists  term  the 
back  bone  of  a  hilly  country.  There  are  several  Spa- 
nish terms  for  mountains  and  elevations  of  the  earth,. 
which  continually  occur  on  the  maps  of  the  New 
World,  and  which  if  not  generally  understood  or  ex* 
plained,  may  create  some  difiiculties  in  tracing  the 
accounts  of  voyages  and  travels.  Of  these  terms  the 
prmcipal  are  Cerro,  Sierra,  CordiUera,  Serrania,  Serri^ 
jon,  Cerr^on,  Cerril,  and  Cerrillo, 

Sierra  literally  means  a  saw  or.  a  ridge,  but  is. 
usually  applied  in  geography  to  very  lofty,  indented,, 
and  continuous  parts  of  an  extensive  Chain  or  Cordti- 
lera  of  mountains,  or  .sometimes  to  the  whole  chain. 
Sierra  in  its  general  sense,  takes  the  precedence  of 
Cerro,  giving  the  idea  of  greater  loftiness  and  more 
varied  character,  the  latter  usually  denoting  isolated 
ranges,  or  lower  chains  of  mountains. 

Serrania  is  only  another  word  for  a  ridge  of  moun- 
tains. 

Serryon  signifies  a  short  chain  of  high  land. 

Cerrejon,  though  so  nearly  resembling  the  latter,, 
means  nothing  more  than  a  small  eminence,  as  does 
also  Cerrillo, 

Cerril  denotes  a  mountainous  and  rough  country. 

The  words  Paramo,  Nevado,  Comarca,  Arreafe,  and 
Farallones,\ery  frequently  occur  in  Spanish  geography. 

Paramo  signifies  a  high  part  of  the  mountains,  or  a 
portion  of  very  elevated  land,  covered  with  no  other 
vegetation  than  coarse  grasses,  and  a  few  stunted  trees,, 
whereon  humidity,  fogs,  and  cold  continually  reign. 
These  plains  do  not  enter,  but  only  verge  upon  the 
region  of  perpetual  snow.  Humboldt  gives  the  mean 
heights  of  ih^  Paramos,  in  the  latitudes  north  and  south 
of  the  equator  in  America,  from  9600  to  12000  feet. 

The  Nevados  are  those  summits,  plains^  or  tables 
which  are  continually  enveloped  in  frost  and  snow,  or 
on  the  very  limits  of  unceasing  congelation. 

Comarca  denotes  boundary,  border^  territory,  or 
district. 

Jrrecife  means  a  reef  or  ridge  of  rocks  lying  hidden 
close  under  the  surface  of  the  water. 

Farallones  are  small  rocks  or  pointed  islets  in  the 


In  Spanish  America,  the  finest  and  most  noted 
Cerros  are  the  following  : 

Cerro  de  la  Giganta,  in  California,  the  chain  sepa- 
rating the  Pacific  Ocean  from  the  Vermilion  Sea,  the 
highest  summit  being  49%  feet  above  the  ocean. 

Cerro  de  las  Nabajas,  or  the  Mountain  of  Knives  in 
Mexico,  whence  the  ancient  Mexicans  dug  the  itzli 
or  obsidian  with  which  they  formed  mirrors,  cutting 
tools,  &c. 

Cerro  del  Bergantin,  in  Cumana  of  Caraccas,  which  is 
so  lofty  on  its  summits,  that  the  eye  may  wander 
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(XRRO.  southward  to  the  horizon  formed  by  those  immense 
~      pamp<is  or  grassy  plains  which  descend  to  the  Orinoco. 
C  ERT.UN.  j^  jjjg  ^^^  Q|.  ^^3^  ^jjg  parallel  ridges  or  waves  of 

this  chain  can  be  clearly  observed  in  all  their  verdure 
and  magnificence^  whilst  the  Carribean  Sea  bounds  the 
panorama  northwards. 

Cerro  de  la  Sal,  in  Peru,  partly  guards  the  civilized 
countries  from  the  savage  and  unexplored  regions 
between  Brazil  and  the  Andes. 

Cerro  de  Poton^  (Potocn  in  the  Indian  language  of 
thai  country,  meaning  high  hill,)  in  La  Plata,  is 
&mous  for  its  inexhaustible  silver  mines. 

Orro  de  Porco  is  also  in  La  Plata}  it  is  conjectured 
that  from  this  Cerro  the  Incas  drew  the  vast  quantity 
of  plate  in  the  Temple  of  the  Sun  of  Curianchl. 

Cerro  de  Cotacatche,  in  Quito,  is  one  of  the  highest 
of  this  class  of  mountains.  It  is  a  distinguished  feature 
in  the  views  given  by  Bouguer  and  La  Condamine  of 
the  highest  central  Andes. 

Cerro  do  FHo,  the  Cold  mountains  in  Brazil,  running 
through  the  Province  of  Minas  Geraes,  and  supposed 
to  be  the  loftiest  chain  in  the  New  Empire  3  it  is,  how- 
ever, chiefly  remarkable  for  its  diamond  mines,  and 
lies  between  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  degrees  of 
south  latitude. 

CERT  MONEY,  head  money  or  common  fine  paid  by 

the  resiants  of  several  manors  to  the  Lords  thereof  for 

the  certain  keeping  of  the  leet,  and  sometimes  to  the 

hundred.     In  old  records  it  is  termed  certum  leta, 

CE'RTAIN,  adj,'\  •   Fr,  certain ;  It.  certo ;  Sp.  cierto, 

Cb^rtain,  n.        /  from  the  Lat.  cretus,  past  part,  of 

cemo.  Certum  propria  idem  sit, 
quod  decretum  ac  proinde  Jirmum, 
Vossius. 

Fixed  firmly,  steadily ;  within 
clear  and  precise  limits ;  secure  of  securely  settled  or 
established ;  sure  or  assured  ;  determined  or  decided  j 
placed  beyond  all  doubt  or  dispute ;  all  question  or 
deniaL 

Bytuene  j^ys  tueye  kynges  was  a  certeyn  fourme  ydo. 

A  Oloucester,  p.  309. 

My  hroyr  delyuer  Jwu  me,  mv  neaow  you.  me  gnmte, 
&  holde  yi  certeynie,  &  salle  liold  couenante. 

R,  Brunne,  p.  69. 

TbiB  Nicholas  answered ;  fetch  me  a  drinke. 
And  after  wol  I  speke  in  privetee 
Of  certain  thing  that  toucheth  thee  and  mee« 
I  wol  tell  it  non  other  man  certaiiu 

Chaucer,     The  Milieret  Tak,  v.  3492. 

And  britheren,  I  my  silf  am  certeyn  of  ghou,  that  alio  ghe  ben 
ful  of  louc.  WkcUf,    Romaynes,  ch.  xx. 

Of  eche  of  thise  of  unces  a  certain 
Not  helpeth  us,  our  labour  is  in  vain. 

Chaucer.    The  Chanonet  Tale,  v.  16244. 

For  euery  climat  hath  his  dele, 
After  the  tournyng  of  the  whele, 
Whiche  blinde  fortune  ouerthrowcth 
Wherof  the  certaine  no  man  knoweth. 

Gower,    Prohgue,  fol.  2. 

Nature  bath  now  no  domination. 

And  eertainiy  that  nature  wol  not  werche, 

Farewel  pbysicke ;  go  here  the  man  to  churche. 

Chaucer,    The  Knightes  Tale,  v.  2761. 

Therfore  moost  eerteynli  wite  al  the  bona  of  Israel,  that  God 
made  hym  both  Lord  and  Crist,  this  Ihesu  whom  gbe  crucifieden, 

mcli/.    The  Dedit  ^potlis,  ch.  ii. 


Ce'htainly, 
Cb'ktainty, 
Ce'htbs,  adv, 
Ce'btitudb, 


And  one  cryed  this,  another  y*  amoAge  the  people.    And  whien  CERTAIN, 
he  ooulde  not  know  the  certayniie  for  the  rage,  be  commaunded         — 
him  to  be  carryed  into  the  castell.    Bible,  1551.  Act*,  ch.  zzi.      CERTHIA. 


For  all  must  end  as  doth  my  blisse 

There  is  none  other  eertainiie. 
And  at  the  end  the  worst  is  bys. 

That  most  hath  known  prospertie. 
Vncertaine  Aucton,    The  Loner  here  telteth,  ifc. 

And  certet  if  it  n'ere  to  long  to  here, 
I  wolde  ha^e  told  you  fully  the  manere. 
How  wonnen  was  the  regne  of  Feminie 
By  Theseus,  and  by  his  chevalrie. 

Chaucer,    The  Knighte*  Tale,  y,S77, 

But  wite  ye  this,  that  if  the  bousbondeman  wiste  in  what  our 
the  theef  were  to  come,  certiM  he  wolde  wake  and  suifre  not  hii 
houB  to  be  undirmyncd.  WicUf,    Matthew,  ch.  zzir. 

•Thou  saiest,  thou  sawest  neuer  certitude  in  the  loneof  awomS, 
nor  end  of  ber  hate.  GeUen  Bohe,  M  m.  5.   ' 

He  that  is  thy  friend  indeed. 
He  will  help  thee  in  thy  need ; 
If  thou  sorrow  Ite  will  weep. 
If  thou  awake  he  cannot  sleep, 
Tims  of  every  grief  in  heorte. 
He  with  thee  doth  l^ar  a  part. 
These  are  certain  signs  to  know 
Faithful  friend  from  flattering  foe. 

Shahspeare.     The  Passionate  Pilgrim,  xviil. 

Certainly,  if  it  were  granted,  that  she  [Athaliah]  like  a  new 
Semirimis,  did  march  in  the  head  of  ber  troop,  yet  it  had  been 
mere  madness  in  her  to  enter  the  place  alone,  when  her  assis* 
tants  were  kept  out. 

Ralegh,    History  of  the  World,  book  U.  ch.  xxi.  sec.  7. 

« 

Whereof  when  ,rtie  king  was  informed,  he  woulde  therevnto 
geue  no  credite  mti]^  he  had  sent  thether,  and  reccyued  the  rer- 
taintie,  Grafton,    Edward  I,  the  eighth  ycre, 

Ne  certes  can  that  friendship  long  endure, 
Howeuer  gay  and  goodly  be  the  style. 
That  doth  ill  cause  or  euill  end  ensure  : 
For  vertue  is  the  band,  that  bindeth  harts  most  sure, 

Spenser,    Faerie  Queene,  book  iv.  can.  2.  St.  29. 

That  something  therefore  has  really  existed  from  eternity,  is 
one  of  the  certainest  and  most  evident  truths  in  the  world }  ac- 
knowledged by  all  men,  and  disputed  by  none. 

Clarhe,     On  the  Being  and  AttrUrutes  of  God, 

What  is  the  meaning  that  we  are  not  to  belicTe  every  spirit, 
but  to  try  the  spirito,  whether  they  be  of  God  ?  Certainly  this ; 
that  we  are  not  to  believe  every  one  that  takes  upon  him  to  be  an 
inspired  man,  or  that  would  pretend  to  deliver  doctrines  to  us, 
as  the  infallible  truths  of  Ood  :  but  we  are  to  examine  those  that 
make  this  pretence,  whether  they  can  really  produce  their  cre- 
dentials that  they  come  from  Grod. 

Sharp,    Sermon,  ii.  vol.  vii. 

But,  I  hope,  before  I  have  done,  to  make  it  evident,  that  this 

way  ot  certainty  by  the  knowledge  of  our  own  ideas,  goes  a  little 

farther  than  bare  imagination  :  and,  I  believe  it  will  appear,  that 

all  the  certainty  of  general  truths  a  man  has,  lies  in  nothing  else. 

Loche,     Of  Human  Understanding,  book  iii,  ch.  iv. 

As  when  a  ourrent,  from  the  ocean  wide. 
Rolls  through  the  Cyclades,  its  angry  tide : 
Now  here,  now  there,  in  circling  eddies  tost. 
The  certain  tenour  of  ittf  course  is  lost : 
Each  weary  pilot  for  his  safety  fears 
In  mute  suspense,  and  trembles  as  be  steers. 

mihie.    The  EpigoMad,  book  i. 

Such  is  the  certainty  of  evU,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  man  to 
furnish  his  mind  with  those  principles,  that  may  enable  him  to 
act  under  it  with  decency  and  propriety. 

Jofmson,    The  Rambler, 'So,  32, 

CERTHIA,  fronf»  the  Lat.  serpo,  to  creep,  Lin.  j 
Creeper,  Ray.  In  Zoology,  a  genus  of  animals  belonging 
to  the  ftanily  r€»fiiro*^r«,  order  Passeres,  class  Aves, 

Generic  character :  bill  slender,  incurvated,  sharp- 
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CUBA3WA.  pcMoted ;  tongue  pmnted  generally*  but  aometiniefl 
cleft  3  1^  stout }  toes  three  before  and  one  behind, 
which  is  the  largest ;  claws  hooked  and  long ;  tail 
composed  of  eight  feathers. 

This  genus  baa  frequently  been  confounded  with 
the  Humming  Bird  or  TVochilus,  but  it  differs  from  it  in 
haying  the  bill  sharp  and  pointed^  however  different 
the  shape  may  be  in  the  different  species ',  whilst  in 
the  Trochili  it  is  more  or  less  blunt.  They  are  sub- 
divided as  follows : 

a  Certhia,  Cuv. ;  True  Creeper, 

Climb  trees  like  the  Pies^  using  their  tail  feathers 
as  a  support,  the  pen  feathers  of  which  are  worn  and 
stiff  at  the  point. 

C  FamiUaris,  Lin. ;  le  Grimpereau  d Europe,  Buff.  3 
Common  Creeper,  Pen.  This  is  one  of  the  smallest 
British  birds  3  it  is  five  inches  long  and  six  and  a  half 
broad  3  its  bill  is  hooked,  the  upper  mandible  brown, 
the  lower  whitish  3  general  colour  of  the  plumage 
brown  above,  streaked  with  black  3  breast  and  belly 
white  3  rump  and  tail  tinged  with  red,  the  latter  cunei- 
form. The  female  is  not  so  bright  in  its  colours.  It  is 
a  native  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America^  and  is  very 
common  in  England  3  it  runs  upon  the  bark  of  trees 
with  as  much  facility  as  a  Fly  walks  upon  glass,  in 
search  of  insects  upon  which  it  feeds.  It  has  no  song, 
but  its  note  resembles  nch  zich  repeated  deliberately. 

C.  Cinnamomea,  Gmel.  3  Cinnamon  Creeper,  Lath. 
Similar  to  the  last,  excepting  the  upper  parts,  wings« 
and  tail,  which  are  of  a  cinnamon  coloiu*. 

C.  Spinicauda,  Cuv.  3  Motadlia  Spinicauda,  Gmel.  3 
le  Grimpereau,  Tem.  3  Thom-taXied  Warbler,  Lath.  3 
Thom-tailed  Creeper,  Size  of  a  Sparrow  3  very  like  the 
C  Familiaris,  but  having  the  tail  feathers  almost  bare 
of  webs  for  one-third  of  the  lengthy  ending  in  points. 
Native  of  Terra  del  Fuego^  and  sometimes  founds 
though  rarely,  in  Paraguay. 

P  Dendrocolaptes,  Herm.  3  PicucuUa, 

Tail  similar  to  the  preceding,  but  the  beak  stronger 
and  broader  transversely. 

C.  Cayennensis,  Cuv.  3  Graeula  Scandens,  Lath.  3  le 
Picucnle,  Buff.  5  Cayenne  Creeper,  Bill  black,  stout, 
slightly  bent  the  whole  length,  and  somewhat  curved 
at  the  tip  3  head  and  throat  speckled  with  white  3  nqp- 
per  part  of  body  rufous,  under  part  yellow,  but  both 
marked  with  dusky  transverse  undulations  3  wing  and 
tail  plain  rufous  3  legs  blackish  3  tail  terminating  in  a 
projecting  sharp-pointed  shaft.  Native  of  Guiana. 

C.  Picoides,  Cuv. ;  Graeula  Picoides,  Shaw.  ;  le  7a- 
Japiot,  Buff.  3  Picoid  Creeper.  About  seven  inches  long 3 
beak  long,  straight,  and  pointed,  of  a  yellowish  grey  ; 
general  colour  rufous  3  head,  neck,  and  breast  spotted 
with  white  3  under  parts  of  the^  body  of  a  deeper 
colour  than  the  upper  3  tail  rounded.  Native  of 
Guiana. 

The  Nasican  of  VieiUot  which  has  the  beak  twice  as 
long  as  the  head,  and  curved  at  the  tip,  probably  be- 
longs to  this  subdivision. 

7  TeicJiodroma,  Illig.3  WaU  Creeper, 

Tail  feathers  completely  covered  3  beak  triangular, 
depressed  at  the  base,  very  long  and  slender.  These 
birds  creep  by  means  of  their  claws. 

C.  Muraria,  Lin  3  Teichodroma  PhemcopUra,  Tem.  3 
WaU  Creeper,  Lath,    Size  of  a  Sparrow  1   hill  more 


than  an  inch  and  a  half  long  3  nf^r  parts  of  the  body  CEin^ 
brightash-colouredj  throat  black  3  wing-coverU  rose^  ^»— v*^ 
coloured  3  greater  quills  blackish  with  white  tips,  their  I 

outer  edges  rose-coloured  3  tail  bkick.  Native  of  the 
continent  of  Europe.  Manners  similar  to  those  of  the 
Common  Creeper,  feeding  on  insects. 

C.  Fusca,  Gmel.  3  le  Heorotaire  Brun,  And.  >  Brown 
Creeper,  Lath.  Six  inches  in  length  3  beak  an  inch  long^ 
of  a  dusky  brown  colour,  with  a  pale  orange  spot  on 
its  centre  3  plumage  above,  brown,  below,  brown  and 
white,  legs  black.    Native  of  the  South  Sea  Islands. 

^  Nectarmia,  Illig, 

Tail  feathers  covered  3  beak  of  a  middling  lengthy 
arched,  pointed,  and  compressed  like  that  of  the  True 
Creepers.    These  birds  do  not  creep. 

Buffon  has  distinguished  the  smaller  species  of  this 
subdivision,  the  males  of  which  have  the  plumage  irery 
bright,  by  the  name  of  Guit-guit;  such  are  the 

C.  Cyanea,  GrmeL  3  le  GuU-guU  noir  ei  bleu.  Buff. ;  i 

BUick  and  Blue  Creeper,  Lath.  Bill  black  3  tip  of  the 
head  blue,  as  are  all  the  other  parts,  except  a  patch  on 
the  side  of  the  head  in  which  the  eye  is  included,  the 
back  of  the  neck,  upper  part  of  the  neck,  and  tail, 
which  are  black  3  under  wing-coverts  brimstone- 
colour  3  legs  red.    Native  of  Brazil. 

C.  Oerula,  Gmel.  3  Blue  Creeper,  Lath.  Bill  black  ; 
head  blue,  a  black  dash  on  each  side,  including  the 
eye  3  chin  and  throat,  wing-coverts,  and  tail  black  3  the 
rest  of  the  body  of  'a  violet  blue  3    legs  yellow  with  , 

black  claws.    Native  of  Berbice. 

The  C.  ArmUlata  of  Sparmann,  and  C.  Cayanna  of 
Latham,  are  probably  varieties  of  one  or  other  of  the 
last  mentioned  species. 

C.  Sanguinea,  Gmel.  3  Crimson  Creeper,  Lath.  General 
colour  crimson,  deeper  above  3  quills  black,  second 
quills  chestnut  3  belly  dusky  3  vent  white  3  tail  black. 
Native  of  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

C.  Cardinalis,  Le  Vaill.  3  Cardinal  Creeper,  Shaw.  Bill 
and  legs  black  3  head  and  upper  parts  glossy  green 
gold  3  from  the  breast  all  the  under  parts  carmine  red  3 
eyes  brown.     Native  of  the  Namaquas. 

C.  Borbonica,  Gmel.  3  le  Soui  manga  de  Bourbon,  Bu£f.  3 
Yellow-rumped  Creeper,  Lath.     Bill  black  3  plumage  \ 

above,  greenish  brown  3  rump  yellow  3    under  parts  ' 

greyish  tinged  with  yellow  near  the  tail 3  sides  rufous; 
legs  black.     Inhabits  the  Isle  of  Bourbon. 

The  remaining  species  in  this  subgenus  are  larger 
and  not  so  beautiful  in  their  plumage  3  such  are  the  1 

'  C.  Rufa,  Cuv.  3  Merops  Rufus,  Gmel.  3  le  Foumher  de 
Buenos  Ayres,  Buff.  3  Rufous  Bee-eater,  Lath.  3  Rufous 
Creeper,  Length  eight  inches  :  bill  an  inch  and  a  faali^ 
of  a  pale  ash-colour  3  plumage  generally  rufous  above, 
inclining  to  yellow  beneath  3  quills  brown,  outer  edges 
rufous  3  wings  when  closed  reaching  to  within  an  inch 
of  the  tip  of  the  tail,  which  is  three  inches  in  length. 
Native  of  Buenos  Ayres. 

C.  Flaveola,  Gmel.  3  le  Sucrier,  Buff.  3  Black  and 
Yellow  Creeper,  Lath.  Size  of  a  Wren  3  bill,  head,  neck, 
and  upper  parts  black  3  on  each  side  of  the  head  a 
white  strips  extending  from  the  biU  to  the  occiput  ; 
breast,  belly,  edges  of  wings,  and  rump  a  fine  yeUomr. 
Inhabits  Jamaica  and  St.  Domingo. 

C.  Olivacea,  Cuv.  3  le  Promerops  Olivatre,  Vieill.  ; 
Olivaceous  Bee-eater,  Lath.  3  Olivaceous  Creeper,  Bill 
of  a  blackish  brown  3  plumage  of  head  and  opp«r  parts 
inclined  to  olive,  under  parts  same  but  paler,  with  m 
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CESTHIA.  ycUowiih  tinge  growing  white  towards  tbe  vent  j  a 
-^      yellow  mark  extending  from  the  gape  under  the  eye 
CIRTiFY.  and  a  little  beyond  it  3    tul  brown,  edged  with  olive  5 
legs  grey.    Kative  of  the  South  Sea  Islands. 
The  other  species  in  this  subdivision  are  the 
C.  Varia,  Edwards ;  Pied  Creeper,  Lath. 
C  JSemitorquata,    Vieill.j     WhUe-coUared    Creeper, 
Shaw. 
•C.  Ftreni,  VieilL  $  Oii»e  Green  Creeper,  Lnth. 
C.  Sannio,  Vieiil.  -,  Mockutg  Creeper,  Lath.  The  last 
two  species  being  distinguished  particularly  by  their 
forked  tail. 

e  Diccea,  Cuv. 

Beak  pointed,  arched,  mot  longer  than  the  head^ 
depfesAed  and  broad  at  its  base ;  do  not  creep,  and 
have  the  tail  feathers  covered. 

C.  Erythropffgia,  Cuv.  -,  Red-rumped  Creeper,  Lath. 
About  four  inches  long  3  bill  black ;  tongue  bristly  at 
its  tip ;  plumage  above,  pale  brow^,  dusky  white  be- 
neath i  rump  crimson  ;  legs  black.  Native  of  New 
South  Wales,  but  very  rare.  The  other  species  in  this 
subgenus  are  the 

C.  Erifthronotos,  Vieill. ;  Bed-9pofted  Creeper,  Lath. 

C.  Taniata,  Sonner. ;  Barred-tailed  Creeper,  Lath. 

C.  CautiUams,  Sonner. ;  Orange-backed  Creeper,  Lath. 

C  CrueniatcL,  Edwards  j  Red-spotted  Creeper,  Lath. 

C.  Rubra,  Vieill. 

2^  Bearotarius,  Vieill.  ;  Honey  Sucker. 

Beak  very  long  and  curved^  foming  nearly  a  semi- 
circle. 

C.  VeMtiaria,  Shaw  3  Hook-biUed  Red  Creeper,  Lath. 
Length  six  inches  ;  bill  an  inch  and  a  quarter  lon^, 
much  hooked  and  pale-colonred  3  tongue  bristly ;  ge- 
neral plumage  fine  scarlet ;  wings  and  tail  Uack  3  legs 
similar  to  the  bill.  Native  of  the  Sandwich  Islands ; 
it  was  first  met  with  by  the  English  navigators  at 
Atooi ;  is  gregarious,  and  taken  in  snares  by  the  na- 
tives for  the  sake  of  its  red  fearers,  of  which  they 
Makeasanyof  their  dresses,  and  ornament  their  helmets. 

C.  ObMcura,  Vieill.  3  Hook-bUied  Oreem  Creeper,  Lath; 

C.  Pacifica,  Vieill.;  Great  Hook-billed  Creeper,  lAih., 
also  belong  to  this  genus^  but  there  are  many  species 
of  Audebert*s  Heorotaires,  which  belong  to  the  genus 
Pfuledon,  which  see. 

See  Linnaei  Systema  Naiura  curd  GmeUn ;  Vieillot, 
Hiitmre  dee  Omcovx;  Latham's  General  Synopsis  of 
Birds ;  Cuvier,  R^c  Animal, 

CEHTIFY,  c.     n      Fr.  eerHfier,  formed  from  the 

Ck'rtifisb^  1  Lat.  certum,  (see  Cxbtain,)  and 

Csbti'ficate*  v.   >fieri.  to  cause  to  be. 

CsmTiVicATB,  n.  I      To  be  or  cause  to  be  Burdy  or 

Cbbti'pication.  J  certainly  known,  to  ascertain,  to 


He  is  his  lord  and  broVer ,  he  certifiet  >at  to  ye, 
ytkt  no  man  in  yia  werld  he  lufes  so  mykelle. 

R,  Brtmme,  p.  259. 


CERTI- 
FICAT£^ 


toate  thyther  and  to  paMt  the  see,  teriffyenge  htm,  how  the  C£RT1FV 
Vlaaokymgn  greatly  desyred  to  se  hym. 

FroiBimrt,     Cronycle,  ch.  zxxii. 

She  wrote  letters  and  sent  messangers  to  the  Frenche  Kvnge, 
desyringe  him  not  toconsente  that  the  bastarde  of  Spaygne  shulde 
make  her  any  maner  of  warre,  aeyng,  that  her  Tfsorte  was  to 
the  court  of  raimce,  certifymg  him  that  mocbe  yuell  imglit 
ensae,  and  many  anconucnyeates  lall  tharaby. 

JUL  /k  eh.  ccszxiz. 

And  after,  that  we  al  «f  «ar  cooacil  here,  and  captsins  of  the 
vetiwie,  do  aeoda  eeri^ficmie  ngned  and  subscribed  with  our  names  } 
declareiog  ounelres  to  be  contented,  and  conformable  to  receiye 
the  payment  in  form  afore  reheaned. 

Strype.  Records,  rol.  t.  Appendix,  No.  5.  Sir  tUckterd  Jer* 
negmn  $•  the  CmtdinaL 

FinsHy  he  teacheth  ym  here,  y*  die  tradych>Bof  thefMicrB,ttBd 
11m  eommon  obeemanee  and  cuslome  of  the  Catbolike  Charcb«^ 
is  ior  the  eamSemUmt  of  a  trouth  a  sure  vndoubted  authontie. 

^t>  Thomas  More*     Works,  fol.  801. 


He  censures,  and  in  censmiog  seems  to  hope  it  wiU  be  an  ill 
ooMB,  that  they  who  build  .larusalem  divide  their  tongues  and 
hands.  But  hu  hope  fall'd  him  with  his  example ;  for  that  there 
were  dtrisions  both  of  tongues  and  bands  at  tiie  bniMhag  of  iemr- 
salem,  the  story  would  ham  certify*d  him ;  and  yet  the  woik 
pnwpcr'd. 

MUtmu    An9meri9E&omBatUike,y6L\.UA.422. 

Hereupon  Feriaader  comiMtided  Georgins  presentiy  to  arte  t^ 
i^prehead  them  and  lay  tbem  up  fiut  in  dose  prison,  where  no 
person  might  have  acoease  unto  them,  or  certijie  that  Arioa  was 
alive  and  safe.  Holiand.    PbUttrch,  fol.  282. 

About  Playsance,  is  a  townc  situate  vpon  the  hill  named  Vd- 
leiacum,  wherein  six  men  brought  a  certificate  that  ihey  had  lined 
one  hundred  and  ten  yeares  apiece. 

Miaimtwtilim    Jspoeogie,  iw.  1  v9. 

And  thus  as  if  he  had  beene  wroth,  be  said  to  one  of  his  derkes-^ 
fetch  hither  qmckiie,  the  eertificmtiom  that  caase  to  me  from 
Shfewesteiry  ?nder  Che  bailiffes  aeale,  witnessiag  the  erima  and 
heresies,  which  this  JoseU  hath  vcnimouslie  sowne  there. 

Fos,    Martyrs,  fol.  489. 

The  said  secralary  certified  him.  that  in  case  his  learning  and 
judgment  did  not  stretch  to  the  satisfying  of  the  king's  mind  and 
desire,  that  tlien  his  return  hither  to  his  own  countir  would  be 
to  the  king's  pleasure,  and  to  his  comfort  and  profit  of  his  friends. 

Strype,   Memmrs.  Henry  FIJI.  Amw,  1S35. 


When  the  strangers  go  away,  their  Penns  desire  them  to  gire 
tbem  their  names  in  writing,  with  a  certffiea4e  of  their  honest  and 
diligent  serving  'em ;  and  these  they  Aow  to  the  next  comers,  to 
fet  into  business  i  some  betag  able  lir  produce  a  huge  scrowl  of 
audi  certificates,  Jkunpier,    Foyages,  vol.  i.  ch.  xviiL  . 


>is  was  certified,  and  aikere  on  ilk  side 


Id,  p.  249. 


That  thov  with  va  be  not  wroth. 
Though  we  suche  thyng,  as  is  the  loth 
Upon  our  trouth  certifier 

Gower,    Conf,  Am,  book  IL  foL  33. 

Ineatttyiumt  he  seat  messengers  to  Kyng  Edwarde,  reeom- 
Utadfug  ham  to  his  giaee  with  all  his  hert,  ooancdlyag  hym  to 


Cbktificats,  in  Law,  a  written  document  made  by 
one  Court  to  notify  to  another  any  thing  done  therein,, 
or  by  an  officer  of  the  same  Court  when  natters  are 
referred  to  him.  If  a  question  of  mere  law  arises  in  a 
Chancery  Suit,  it  is  the  practice  of  that  Coort  to  send 
a  case  wherein  the  point  of  law  is  submitted  for  tha 
opinion  of  the  Judges  of  one  of  the  Courts  of  Common 
Liaw,  who  alier  argument,  certify  their  judgment  back 
to  the  Chancellor,  and  upon  audi  Certificate  the  De^ 
cree  or  the  Cause  is  generally  founded. 

The  trial  by  Certificate  is  allowed  fai  eases  where 
the  evidence  of  the  person  certifying  is  the  only  cti* 
terion  of  the  point  at  issue.  The  customs  of  the  city 
of  London,  such  as  distributing  deceased  freemen  s 
effects,  enrolling  apprentices,  %lc.  are  (unless  the  Cor* 
poration  is  a  party,)  allowed  to  be  tried  by  the  Certifi- 
cate of  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  certified  i>y  the  mouth 
of  the  Recorder.  The  trial  of  the  privilege  of  the  Uni- 
versity, when  the  Chancellor  claims  cognizance  of  the 
Cause,  is  directed  by  the  charters  confirmed  by  Par- 
liament, to  be  determined  by  the  Certificate  of  the 
Chancellor  under  seal.  Matters  of  ecclesiastical  juris- 
diction, such  as  marriage,  bastardy,  ejux>mmunicatioiv 
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CERTT-  and  others,  are  to  be  tried  by  the  Bishop's  Cer- 
FICATE.  tificate.  Ability  of  a  clerk  presented,  admission^ 
CERULE.  ^^s^^^ut^o^j  Ai^d  deprivation  shall  be  also  tried  by  Cer- 
tificate from  the  Ordinary  and  Metropolitan.  Induction, 
however,  shall  not,  as  it  is  a  matter  of  public  notoriety, 
and  is  the  corporal  investiture  of  the  empond  profit 
Blackstone,  Cwnmentaries,  vol.  iii.  p.  335. 

CERTIORARI,  in  Law,  a  writ  issuing  out  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  King's  Bench,  or  Common  Pleas  ^ 
the  purport  of  which  is  to  remove  convictions,  orders, 
or  proceedings  before  Magistrates  ;  indictments  and 
records  in  civil  actions  before  judgment,  and  under 
special  circumstances  after  judgment,  from  inferior 
Courts  into  the  Courts  above,  with  a  view  that  the 
party  may  have  more  certain  justice  done  to  him,  or 
that  the  superior  Court  may  see  whether  the  Justices 
or  Court  below,  before  which  the  proceedings  have 
been  taken  previously  to  the  Certiorari  being  obtained, 
have  kept  within  the  limits  of  their  jurisdiction.  The 
Certiorari  will  remove  Causes  from  the  Courts  of  the 
Isle  of  Ely,  and  from  the  Cinque  Ports,  and  other 
exempt  jurisdictions  -,  but  it  has  been  held  that  it  will 
not  do  so  in  Civil  cases  from  Wales  or  a  County  Pala- 
tine. This  Writ,  from  the  moment  of  its  delivery  to 
the  Judge  of  the  Court  below,  or  Magistrate,  suspends 
their  power,  and  should  they  take  any  subsequent 
proceedings,  they  are  void  and  coram  uon  judice.  Al- 
though the  Writ  of  Certiorari  removes  the  record  from 
the  inferior  Court  into  the  Court  above,  yet  the  Court 
above  does  not  adopt  the  cause  where  the  proceedings 
left  off,  but  begins  them  de  novo, 

CERVANTESIA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class 
Pentandria,  order  Monogynia,  Generic  character :  ca- 
lyx small ;  corolla  none  ;  five  nectariferous  oval  scales 
beneath  the  lacinis  of  the  calyx ;  stamens  flat,  inserted 
at  the  bottom  of  the  calyx )  nut  five-angled,  one-celled. 

One  species,  native  of  Peru.     Persoon.  Syn. 

CERVINI  ISLANDS,  a  group  of  Islands  m  the 
Adriatic,  off  the  coast  of  Ragusa,  formerly  belonging  to 
the  Republic  of  that  name,  but  now  included  in  the 
dominions  of  Austria.  It  consists  of  the  two  larger 
Islands  of  Guipana  and  Mezzo,  and  several  smaller 
ones,  the  chief  of  which  are  Vratnik  and  Jaklian.  The 
whole  of  the  group  is  subject  to  earthquakes,  and  has 
suffered  greatly  from  those  convulsions  at  different 
periods.  Guipana,  the  largest  of  these  islands,  is  about 
eighteen  miles  in  circuit,  and  is  encompassed  by  a 
rocky  rampart,  while  the  central  regions  consist  of  a 
level  and  fertile  plain,  covered  with  vines,  olives,  and 
other  fruit  trees.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  Island 
as  that  mentioned  by  Hirtius,  under  the  name  of 
Taurida.  Mezzo,  which  is  sometimes  called  Lopud,  is 
about  twelve  miles  in  circuit,  and  a  great  part  of  its 
surface  consists  of  a  fertile  and  productive  soil,  yield- 
ing products  similar  to  those  of  Guipana.  Most  of 
the  others  are  little  more  than  barren  rocks. 

CERU^LE,  adj,    *\      Lat.  caruleus,  quasi  coiluleus, 

Cbbu'lsan,  (For  it  is  properly  that  colour  of 

Ceru'lbous,  I  which  the  skye  (ctBlum)  appears 

CsRULiVicK,  adj,  J  to  be.  Vossius. 

For  the  dAoger  of  these  waters  is  apparent  to  the  eye,  tbis 
ceruievMS  or  blue  coloured  sea,  that  overspreads  the  diaphanous 
firmament  being  easily  discem'd  through  the  body  thereof. 

More^     The  Lateral  Cabbala,  ch.  i.  fol.  7, 

I  say  then,  that  while  the  several  species  of  rays,  as  the  rubi« 
fick,  ctruUfick,  and  others,  are  by  refraction  separated  one  from 
another  ;  they  retain  those  motions,  which  are  proper  to  each  of 
them.  Grew^    Cotnw*  Sacra,  book  ii.  ch.  ii. 


Then  gaa  the  shepfaeard  gather  into  one 
His  stragling  goates,  and  draue  them  to  a  foord, 

Whose  catrule  stream,  rombling  in  pibble  stone, 
Crept  vndcr  mosse  as  greene  as  any  goord. 

Spenter,     Virgitt  Gnai, 
— — — ^  Let  the  bulky  wain 
Through  dusty  roads  roll  nodding ;  or  the  bark 
That  silently  adown  the  cerule  stream 
Glides  with  white  sails,  dispense  the  downy  freight 
To  dopsy  villages  on  either  side. 
And  spury  towns.  Dyer,     The  FTeece,  book  iL 

Behold  yon  steepy  cliif ;  the  modern  pile 
Perchance  may  now  delight,  while  that  rvrer'd 
In  ancient  dap,  the  page  alone  declares. 
Or  narrow  com  through  cerulean  rust. 

Jd.     The  Ruins  of  Rome, 

^  And,  therefore,  I  allow  myself  to  guess  at  the  strength  of  the 
liquors  examined  by  this  experiment,  by  the  quantity  of  them, 
which  is  sufficient  to  destroy  or  restore  the  ceruleous  colour  of 
our  tincture. 

Boyle.    Esperimental  History  of  Colours,  part  iii.  cxp.  10. 

CE^RUSE,  n.  1      Fr.  ceruse,  ceruse }  It,  cerusa  ,•  Lat. 

Ce'bused.  /  cerussa,  a  kind  of  paint  or  ointment, 
which  females  laid  upon  their  faces  to  produce  fairness. 
The  name  seems  to  denote  that  it  had  some  similarity 
to  wax.  Vossius. 

The  preparation  commonly  called  white  lead,  also 
bears  the  name  of  ceruse. 

Ther  n'as  quicksilver,  litai^,  ne  brimstoo. 
Boras,  ceruse,  ne  oile  of  tartre  non. 

Chaucer.     The  Prologue,  v.  662. 

And  the  breath  stincketh,  and  the  teeth  rust,  and  an  euill  ayre 
all  the  body  ouer,  both  by  the  reason  of  the  ceruse  and  quicke- 
siluer.  Fives.    Christian  Women,  F.  3. 

The  college  of  physicians  have  not  sat. 
As  they  were  used,  in  counsell,  how  to  fill ' 
The  crannies  in  your  cheeks,  or  raise  a  rampire 
With  mummy,  ceruces,  or  infants'  fat 
To  keep  off  age  and  time. 

Massenger.     The  Bondman,  act  liL  so.  4. 

-^— — —  I  dare  tell  you. 

To  your  new  cerus*d  face  what  1  have  spoken 

Freely  behind  your  back,  what  I  thi*:k  of  yon 

You  are  the  proudest  thing,  and  have  the  least 

Reason  to  be  so  that  I  ever  read  of. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,    Spanish  Curate,  act  T.  ac.  4. 

But,  sister,  whether  it  touch  you,  or  no,  it  touches  your  beau- 
ties, and  I  am  sure  they  will  abide  the  touch ;  an*  they  do  not,  a 
plague  of  all  ceruse,  say  I. 

Ben  Jonson, .  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  act  iv.  sc.  8. 

Others  make  posies  of  her  cheeks. 
Where  red  and  whitest  colours  mix ; 
In  which  the  lily  and  the  rose 
For  Indian  lake  and  ceruse  goes. 

Butler,    /ffofifrrof,  part  ii.  can.  1. 

CERVUS,  from  the  Greek  xdpav,  a  horn,  Lin. ; 
Deer,  Pen.'  In  Zoology,  a  genus  of  animals  belonging 
to  the"  family  Solidicomia,  order  Ruminantia,  class 
Mammalia. 

Generic  character :  antlers  solid,  deciduous,  and  not 
having  any  horny  covering ;  entirely  wanting  in  the 
female,  except  in  one  species  ;  tear-pits  3  feet  bisul- 
cated  or  cloven. 

This  genus  of  animals  is  the  only  one  of  the  order 
Ruminantia,  which  possess  deciduous  horns  or  antlers, 
as  they  should  be  properly  called,  since  they  are  mere 
bony  processes,  without  any  horny  covering  at  all,  in 
which  respect  they  resemble  the  Camelopardalis,  but 
differ  from  it  in  dropping  the  antlers  yearly,  whilst  in 
the  Camelopard  they  are  never  changed.  The  growth 
of  the  antlers  begins  early  in  the  spring,  and  they  rise 
from  the  forehead  of  the  animal  at  first  covered  by  tbe 
'  skin,  through  this .  however;  the  antler  soon  bursts, 
and  it  forms  a  kind  of  ring  at  the  root,  which  is  called 
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CSXWS.  the  hur  of  tbe  horn  ;  it  continues  to  grow,  and  as  long 
as  the  growth  continiies,  the  horn  or  antler  is  covered 
with  a  kind  of  cuticle  resembling  velvet,  which  ad- 
heres firmly  to  it,  but  as  soon  as  the  horn  ceases  to 
grow,  the  velvet  separates,  and  is  rubbed  off,  and  the 
antler  is  then  said  to  be  burnished.     When  the  horn 
is  completely  formed,  the  rutting  season  commences. 
The  horn  is  generally  shed  between  January  and 
March,  but  previous  to  this  occurrence,  a  red  line 
may  be  seen,  which,  by  degrees,  forms  into  a  groove, 
and  at  that   part  the  antler  drops  off,   and   leaves 
an  appearance  on  the  forehead  as  if  it  had   been 
broken ;  this  is  soon  covered  by  the  skin,  under  the 
protection  of  which,  the  new  horn  grows   till  it  is 
strong  enough  to  burst  through.     The  age  of  the 
animal  is  known  by  the  number  of  branches  on  the 
antlers  or  horns ;   in  the  first  year  it  is  short,  and 
covered  with  a  hairy  skin  5  in  the  second,  the  antler  is 
straight  and  single  3  in  the  third  year,  two  branches 
are  sent  out ;    in  the  fourth  three  ;    and  so  onwards. 
Tbe  animals  composing  this  genus,  are  graminivorous, 
living  on  herbage  and  the  young  shoots  of  trees  ;  they 
are  very  timid,  except  during  rutting  time,  when  they 
become  very  fierce  and  quarrelsome,  attacking  one 
another^  and  even  persons  who  may  chance  to  come  in 
their  way.  They  seldom  produce  more  than  one  young 
one,  which  is  called  a  Fawn,  The  female  of  this  genus 
is  named  the  Hind. 

a  With  the  horns  entirely  or  partiaUyftat, 

C.  Alc£s,lAn, )  VElan,  Buff. ;  MooseDeer  of  the  Anglo- 
Americans  ;  Elk,  Pen.    About  the  size  of  a  Horse,  and 
sometimes  larger  5  its  shape  is  much  less  elegant  than 
the  rest  of  the  Deer  tribe;  its  neck  short  and  thick, 
and  furnished  with  a  kind  of  dewlap ;  head  large,  the 
upper   lip   very  thick  and  broad;    horns  becoming 
dilated  into  a  flattened  form  almost  from  their  base, 
sometimes  measuring  as  much  as  thirty-two  inches  in 
length  ;   shoulders  high  and  legs  very  long  ;  the  hair 
is  stiff  and  coarse,  of  a  dark  greyish  brown,  but  in- 
clining to  white  on  the  legs  and  under-part  of  the 
tail ;  it  is  stiffer,  and  more  collected  on  the  withers, 
forming  a  kind  of  mane ;  eyes  and  ears  large ;  hoofs 
broad;  tail  short.    The  female  has  no  horns.     The 
horns  of  the  male,  are  at  first  dagger-shaped,  they 
then  become  divided  into  antlers,  and  at  five  years 
old  assume  the  form  of  a  triangular  plate  denticu- 
lated on  their  outer  edges,  and  supported  on  a  pe- 
dicle ;    at  this  time,  they  have  fourteen  antlers  or 
tooth-like  processes   on  each  horn.     Their  gait  is 
extremely  awkward,  and  their  usual  pace  is  a  quick 
trot,  rarely  galloping  even  when  disturbed.    They  are 
believed  to  have  an  ear  more  acute  than  even  their 
sight  or  scent,  which  renders  them  very  difficult  to  be 
taken  in  summer  time,  but  in  the  winter  they  are  easily 
caught^  their  slender  legs  breaking  through  the  snow 
at  every  step ;  however  they  are  very  tender-footed, 
and  so  sbort-winded,  that  a  good  runner  will  tire  them 
in  a  day.     The  £lk  frequents  the  margins  of  rivers  and 
lakes  daring  summer  time,  and  gets  into  the  water  to 
avoid    the  innumerable  multitude  of  flies  and  mus- 
quitoes  i^hich  torment  it.     It  is  more  easily  tamed 
than  any  other  kind  of  Deer,  and  will  follow  their 
keeper  at  his  call  without  trouble.    Mr.  Livingstone, 
the  President  of  the  New  York  Society,  has  succeeded 
in  breaking  them  to  the  yoke,  and  employing  them  in 
agricultural  purposes ;  should  this  plan  be  found  to 
yotsm  XIX, 


succeed,  it  will  be  very  advantageous,  as  they  are  less  CERVUS. 
nice  in  their  food  than  horses,  and  will  get  fat  on  hay  ' 
alone.  The  flesh  of  the  Elk  is  coarse  and  tough, 
though  well  tasted  ;  its  tongue  is  also  eaten,  and  the 
nose  is  said  so  much  to  resemble  marrow,  that  in 
Canada  it  is  esteemed  a  great  dainty.  Native  of  the 
forests  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America. 

C.  Tarandus,  Lin. ;  le  Rhenne,  Buff. ;  Rein  Deer,  Pen. 
About  the  size  of  our  Stags,  but  shorter  and  thicker  in 
the  leg ;  the  horns  of  both  male  and  female  are  divided 
into  many  branches,  at  first  these  are  thin  and  pointed^ 
but  as  the  animal  increases  in  age,  they  become  pal- 
mated  and  denticulated  ;  they  are  very  long,  and  the 
animal  carries  them  almost  parallel  with  the  back ; 
the  hair  on  the  body  is  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  on  the 
neck,  brown  mixed  with  white  ;  a  large  tuft  of  dirty 
white  hair  hangs  down  from  the  throat,  near  the  top 
of  the  chest ;  a  large  white  spot,  close  to  the  joint  on 
the  inside  of  each  hind  leg ;  the  hoofs  are  large,  broad, 
deeply  cleft,  and  spreading  out  considerably  upon 
the  ground,  and  in  running  the  animal  makes  much 
noise  by  the  hoofs  being  drawn  forcibly  together.  It 
is  a  dull  looking  animal,  and  inhabits  the  frozen 
regions  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

The  Rein  Deer  presents  one  of  the  most  interesting 
proofs  of  the  goodness  of  Providence  towards  his 
creatures  ;  without  it  the  poor  Laplander  would  be 
almost  at  a  loss  for  food  and  raiment,  but  possessing 
his  Rein  Deer,  he  wants  neither  horse,  nor  sheep,  nor 
oxen.  Seated  in  his  sledge,  which  is  made  very  light 
and  covered  beneath  with  the  skin  of  the  Rein  Deer, 
and  to  which  the  animals  are  yoked  by  a  collar,  having 
a  trace  brought  under  the  belly  between  the  legs,  and 
£Eistened  to  the  fore-part  of  the  sledge,  the  Laplander 
travels  over  the  country  buried  in  snow,  and  will  per- 
form a  journey  of  thirty,  forty,  or  sixty  miles  in  a  day ; 
he  guides  them  with  reins  fastened  to  the  horns,  en- 
courages them  with  his  voice,  or  urges  them  with  a 
goad.  Of  course  this  mode  of  travelling  can  only  be 
employed  during  the  winter.  At  three  or  four  years 
old  they  are  trained  to  labour,  and  continue  service- 
able four  or  Rye  years,  at  which  time  they  are  killed. 
The  flesh  of  the  Rein  Deer  serves  for  food  during  the 
whole  winter;  and  the  tongues  considered  a  dainty,  are 
sold  even  into  other  countries.  From  the  sinews  are 
made  thread,  and  when  covered  with  hair  these  are 
employed  as  ropes.  From  the  skins  are  prepared  clothes^ 
which  arc  warm  and  suited  to  the  severity  of  the  cli- 
mate ;  they  serve  also  for  beds  when  spread  on  the 
leaves  of  trees. 

During  the  winter  time,  the  Rein  Deer  flocks  are 
collected  in  the  vallies,  where  they  are  fed  with  a 
peculiar  kind  of  moss ;  but  as  soon  as  summer  begins, 
they  are  driven  up  into  the  mountains,  to  avoid  the 
Gnats  and  Gadflies  which  infest  the  lower  regions,  and 
are  peculiarly  troublesome  to  the  Rein  Deer,  settling 
upon  their  horns,  (which  in  the  early  part  of  the  sum- 
mer are  extremely  sensitive,)  and  causing  the  animal 
great  pain.  Of  the  Gadfly,  indeed,  it  is  said  that  the 
Rein  Deer  are  so  much  in  dread,  that  the  moment  a  single 
Fly  is  seen,  the  whole  herd  is  in  motion,  endeavouring 
to  avoid  it,  by  tossing  their  heads,  and  running  among 
one  another  ;  but  it  is  in  vain,  for  the  Fly  deposits  its 
eggs  under  the  Rein  Deer*s  skin,  where  the  worms 
burrow  and  often  destroy  it. 

Of  course,  as  the  Rein  Deer  constitutes  almost  the 
sole  riches  of  the  Laplander,  constant  attention  to  its 
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CERV17S.  preservation  and  security,  is  his  principal  employment ; 
each  person  possesses  a  flock  or  flocks  of  Rein  Deer, 
and  it  is  not  uncommon  for  one  person  to  have  five 
hundred  in  a  single  herd.  Every  morning  and  evening 
during  summer,  the  herdsman  fetches  his  Deer  to 
be  milked  at  his  cottage,  and  this  is  filled  with  smoke 
for  the  purpose  of  driving  ai^'ay  the  fly^  and  keeping 
the  animal  quiet  during  milking-time.  The  female 
gives  about  a  pint  of  milk  daily,  which  is  thinner  than 
that  of  the  Cow^  but  sweeter  and  more  nourishing. 

The  female  breeds  at  two  years,  is  in'  season  towards 
the  latter  end  of  September,  goes  with  young  eight 
months,  and  generally  brings  two  at  a  time^  which 
follow  her  for  two  or  three  years. 

But  few  attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce  the 
Rein  Deer  into  other  climates,  and  these  have  hitherto 
failed.  M.  Reynard  mentions,  that  some  were  brought 
to  Dantzic,  but  died  in  consequence  of  the  heat. 
Christina,  Queen  of  Sweden,  obtained  five  and  twenty 
Rein  Deer  to  be  sent  to  Oliver  Cromwell^  and  they 
were  brought  as  £slt  as  Stockholm,  but  the  Lap- 
landers, who  tended  them,  refusing  to  come  to  Eng- 
land, fifteen  of  them  were  killed  by  the  wolves,  and 
the  remainder  soon  died,  as  it  was  believed,  from  the 
warmth  of  the  climate.  In  1786,  Sir  H.  G.  Liddell 
brought  over  five  Rein  Deer  from  Lapland,  to  which 
five  more  were  added  in  the  following  year;  they 
produced  young  ones,  but  unfortunately  were  de« 
stroyed  by  a  disease  similar  to  the  rot  in  Sheep,  which 
was  attributed  to  the  richness  of  the  pasture  on  which 
they  feed.  Within  the  last  few  years,  another  attempt 
to  introduce  them  into  this  country  has  been  made 
by  Mr.  Bullock,  who  succeeded  in  prevailing  on  a 
Lapland  herdsman,  with  his  wife  and  child  to  accom- 
pany them  to  England  3  these  were  exhibited  in  Picca- 
dilly, and  after  the  novelty  had  subsided,  three  of 
them  were  sent  down  to  Abberly  Hill,  in  Worcester- 
shire, the  seat  of  Sir  C.  Smith,  accompanied  by  a 
Lapland  shepherd ;  one  of  them  is  dead,  but  the  other 
two  were  alive  in  January  1894.  What  became  of  the 
remainder  of  the  fiock,  eight  or  ten,  we  do  not  know. 

C  Dama,  Lin.  j  C.  Platyceros,  Ray ;  le  Dam,  Buff.  | 
F^Uow  Deer,  Fed.  Antlers  palmated  at  their  ends,  and 
pointing  a  little  forwards,  branched  behind)  two 
sharp,  slender,  brow  antlers,  above  which  two  small 
branches.  The  Fallow  Deer  is  less  than  the  Stag,  its 
colour  variable,  in  winter  of  a  dark  brown,  in  summer 
yellow,  spotted  with  white ;  the  rump  always  white, 
edged  on  either  side  with  a  black  stripe ;  tail  long, 
black  above,  white  beneath.  It  is  found  in  all  Europe, 
but  not  so  commonly  as  the  Stag;  in  England, 
however,  on  the  contrary,  the  Fallow  Deer  is  the 
antmal  most  frequently  kept  in  our  parks,  and  from 
which  we  have  venison. 

fi  With  rounded  horns* 

C.  Ektphus,  Lin.  -,  le  Cerf  comtHun,  Buff. ;  Stc^  or 
Bed  Deer,  Ray,  Pen.  Antlers  long,  upright,  and  much 
branched,  with  slender  brow  antlers  >  colour  generally 
of  a  reddish  brown,  with  some  black  upon  the  fiice,  and 
a  black  stripe  down  the  back  of  the  neck  and  between 
the  shoulders ;  this  is  its  summer  coat,  but  in  winter 
k  becomes  a  uniform  greyish  brown  }  the  rump  and 
tail  are  always  of  a  pale  yellow.  It  is  common  in 
Europe,  the  north  of  Asia,  Barbary,  and  North  Ame- 
rica, and  is  still  found  wild  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland.    It  begins  to  shed  its  antlers  in  February  or 


March,  and  recovers  them  completely  in  July.  It  is  CERVCSi, 
very  furious  and  dangerous  during  the  rutting  season, 
which  is  in  August,  It  is  very  fond  of  music,  and  will 
stand  listeninjB^  to  the  sound  of  a  pipe ;  of  this  circum- 
stance, Playrord,  in  his  Introduction  to  Music,  gives  a 
curious  account,  he  says,  "  myself,  as  I  travelled  some 
years  since,  near  Royston,  met  a  herd  of  Stags,  about 
twenty,  on  the  road,  following  a  bag-pipe ;  while  the 
music  played  they  went  forward,  when  it  ceased  they 
all  stood  still ;  and  in  this  manner  they  were  brought 
out  of  Yorkshire  to  Hampton  Court." 

The  Highland  Chiefs  were  accustomed  formerly  to 
hunt  the  Red  Deer,  accompanied  by  all  their  clan^ 
who  drove  the  g^ame  into  the  toils  were  they  were 
slaughtered  bythe*company.  These  hunting  parties, 
however,  were  found  too  frequently  to  be  made  for 
political  purposes,  and  as  such  they  were  prohibited 
by  Act  of  Parliament. 

The  flesh  of  these  animals  is  coarse ;  its  skin  is 
employed  in  commerce,  and  from  the  horns  is  ex- 
tracted spirit  of  hartshorn.  As  the  Stag  grows  old  it 
has  longer  hair  on  the  neck,  giving  it  the  appearance 
of  a  mane,  from  which  circumstance  the  ancients  con-> 
sidered  it  a  distinct  species,  and  gave  it  the  name 
J^ppelaphus. 

C.  Canadensis,  Gmel. ;  le  Cerfdu  Canada,  Cuv. ; 
Wapeti  ?  American  Elk,  This  animal  is  larger  than 
our  Stag,  but  of  the  same  colour  3  its  horns  are  round 
and  much  larger,  but  are  never  spread  out  at  the  upper 
part  like  those  of  the  Stag.  Cuvier  thinks  it  probably 
a  variety  of  the  Stag.     Native  of  North  America. 

C.  Virginianus,  Gmel. ;  le  Cerf  de  la  Louisiane  ou  de 
Virginie,  Cuv.  j  Virginian  Deer,  Pen.  About  the  size 
of  the  English  Fallow  Deer ;  antlers  slender,  bending 
very  mpch  forwards,  with  numerous  branches  on  their 
inner  edges ;  no  brow  antlers  ;  muzzle  sharper  than 
ours ;  of  a  bright  yellow  or  buff  in  the  summer,  of  a 
reddish  grey  in  the  winter ;  under-part  of  the  throat 
and  tail  always  white;  the  lower  third  of  the  tail 
black,  and  white  at  its  tip.  They  are  very  restless 
but  not  fierce ;  during  winter  they  feed  on  the  mosa 
hanging  from  the  trees.  Their  skins  are  a  great  article 
of  commerce.    Native  of  Virgp'nia. 

C.  Axis,  Lin. ;  le  Cerfde  CInde,  Bv^ff.-,  Spotted  Axis, 
Pen.  Antlers  slender  and  trifurcated,  the  first  branch, 
near  the  base,  the  second  near  the  top,  each  pointing 
outwards.  About  the  size  of  a  Fallow  Deer,  of  a  light 
red  colour,  marked  with  white  spots  on  the  body,  and 
a  white  stripe  along  the  flanks  ;  the  throat  and  under- 
part  of  the  tail  white.  Common  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges  and  In  the  Isle  of  Ceylon. 

(y  With  small  lioms, — ^Robs. 

C,  Capreolus,  Lin. ;  le  Chewreuil  d' Europe,  Buff.  ; 
Boe  Buck,  Pen.  Not  so  lai^  as  the  Fallow  Deer  ; 
antlers  upright,  rugged,  and  trifurcated  ;  from  six  to 
eight  inches  in  length ;  hair  in  summer  very  short 
and  smooth ;  ends  of  the  hair  red,  roots  grey ;  irt 
winter  the  hair  becomes  very  long  and  hoary,  except 
on  the  back,  where  it  is  very  dark ;  legs  slender,  aoci 
below  the  first  joint  of  the  hind  legs,  a  tuft  of  lon^ 
hair ;  rump  aud  under-part  of  the  tail  white.  Inhabits 
the  greater  part  of  Europe,  but  is  not  found  in  Africa  ^ 
lives  in  pairs  in  the  forests.  The  Qeeh  coBstdereci 
better  than  that  of  the  Stag. 

C.  Pygargus,  Pall. ;  le  Chevreuil  de  Tdrtctrie,  Cuv.  5 
Tail'kss  Roe,  Pen.    About  the  size  of  the  last  species^ 
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CERVU&  and  similar  to  it,  but  has  tbe  hidr  longer,  and  the  base 

-*      of  the  antlers  very  rugged ;  it  has  no  tail,  but  a  broad 

J^^j^  cutaneous  excrescence  above  the  arms ;  the  colour  is 

*  generally  that  of  the  Roe  Buck,  but  the  rump  is  white, 

which  extends  some  distance  on  the  back.    Found  in 

Russia  and  Siberia. 

C.  Muntjac,  Gmel. ;  UCkevreuUdeilndei,  Cut.  -,  Rib^ 
faced  Stag,  Pen.  Rather  less  than  the  Roe  Buck;  anthers 
trifurcatedj  the  upper  branch  hooked;  the  antlers 
placed  on  a  bony  process  like  a  pedestal,  three  inches 
above  the  skull,  which  is  covered  with  hair  3  between 
these  roots  a  fold  of  skin  elastic  and  unctuous ;  the 
face  marked  with  three  longitudinal  stripes  extending 
from  the  horns  to  the  eyes.  Native  of  Java  and 
Ceylon. 

C.  Pordnus,  Gmel. ;  Porcine  Deer,  Pen.  Antlers 
trifiircated,  thirteen  inches  long;  body  thick  and 
clpmsy,  from  which  circumstance  it  gets  the  name  of 
Hog  Deer  j  legs  slender;  colour  above  and  on  the 
sides  brown ;  belly  and  rump  lighter.  Native  of 
Bengal  and  Borneo. 

C  Mexicanus,  Gmel. ;  le  ChetfreuU  d*Amerique,  Buff,  j 
Mexican  Deer,  Pen.  Antlers  strongs  thick,  aud  rugged; 
bending  forwards,  trifiircated  above,  and  having  an 
erect  snag  just  above  the  base;  head  lar^,  neck 
thick';  eyes  large  and  bright;  colour  reddish,  and 
when  young,  spotted  with  white.  Native  of  Mexico 
and  BraziL 

See  Linnei  Systema  Natura ;  Buffon,  Histoire  Natu- 
ftUe ;  Raii  Synopsis  Quadrupedum  i  Cuvier,  K^e 
Animal ;  Pennant's  History  of  Quadrupeds, 

CCRYLON,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  insects  of  the 
order  Coleoptera,  family  Xylophagu  Generic  character : 
antennae  of  ten  articulations,  tlie  club  consisting  of 
one  of  two,  nearly  globular ;  mandibulse  notexserted; 
body  elongate,  narrow ;  thorax  much  longer  than  the 
abdomen,  somewhat  squared. 

Type  of  the  genus,  Lyctus  hisieroides.  Fab. 

C£SS,  v.'\      Junius  thinks  is  arkin  to  Bar.  Lat.  scd^ 

Cbss,  n.   fsire,  to  seize  upon.    It  is  probably  no 

Ce'ssob.  J  other  than  sess  or  assess;  from  the  It. 
asseatare,  to  impose  a  tax,  {assesso,)  which  never  is 
imposed  unless  by  an  assize  (nisi  ab  assessu)  of  men 
appointed  for  that  purpose.    See  Assess. 


A  snbeidy  we  caU.  that  which  is  impoted  vpon  every  man, ^ 

etsted  hj  the  pole,  man  by  man,  according  to  the  valuation  of 
their  goods  and  landi.  CmmtUn,    MUzdbeth,  Anmo,  1563. 

EUDOX.  BnC  what  is  that  which  yon  call  cettet  It  if  a  word 
ttBOsnal  anong  us  here,  therefore,  (1  pny  yon)  expound  the 


luEjr.  Ctue  is  none  other  than  that  which  yonrselfe  called  im- 
position, but  it  is  in  a  kind  unacquainted  perhaps  unto  you. 

Sptmtr,     new  of  the  SttOe  of  IreUmd,  p.  227. 


To  count  the  particular  faults  of  primte  men, 
too  infinite ;  yet  lome  there  be  of  that  nature, 
he  ia  private  men,  yet  their  enll  reacheth  to  a 
the  extortion  of  sheriib,  and  their  sub-iherilliiy 
fiormptioa  of  Tictiianen,  eeuon,  &c. 


should  he  a  worke 
that  though  they 

generall  hurt,  as 
and  bayliffes,  the 

Id.  i».  p.230. 


Ckss,  out  of  an  ccfse.    Cotgrare  says,  sans  eesse,  ex* 
ms-ively,  immoderate,  out  of  all  cesse  and  cry. 

1  Cae.  I  prethee  Tom,  beat  Cut's  saddle,  pot  a  few  flodces  in 
the  point :  the  poors  jade  is  wrun^  in  the  withers,  out  of  all 

Skakspeare,    Henry  /K,  Firti  Pmrt,  foL  53. 

C£SSATION,  Lat.  cessare,  cessatum,  to  cease^  q.  v. 


A  leaving,  quitting,  or  discontinuing,  a  desisting  or      CES- 
forbearing  to  do  or  from  doing  any  thing.  SATION. 

To  whom  Jack  Cade  gare  very  good  language,  but  directly  CESSION, 
affirming  no  ctuation  of  arms,  unless  the  king  in  person  would 
hear  tlie  grier^ces  of  the  subject  and  pass  his  princely  word  for 
the  reformation  of  their  wrongs. 

Baker.    Henry  VI.    Anno,  U5a 

And  therefore  makePythlck  truce,  (as  they  say)  for  the  while 
with  vice  and  wickednesse,  which  you  are  ever  wont  to  chastice 
and  rebuke,  in  all  your  speeches,  nnd  come  and  sit  down  here  by 
us  again,  that  together  with  us  you  may  search  otit  some  other 
cause  of  this  general  eclipse  and  cestniion  of  oracles,  which  now 
is  in  question.  HoIUlmL    Phtiarck,  fol.  lO^B. 

A  cessation  of  all  hostilities  was  to  begin  within  two  months, 
and  to  continue  till  all  was  concluded  by  a  complete  treaty,  and 
ratified:  provided  the  Spanish  monarchy  was  then  entirely 
restored.  Burnet.  Own  Times*  Queen  Anne,  Anno,  1709. 

I  am  far  from  supposing  that  the  cessation  of  my  performances 
will  ruse  any  enquiry,  for  I  have  nerer  been  much  a  favourite 
with  the  public,  nor  can  boast  that,  in  the  progress  of  my  under- 
taking, I  have  been  animated  by  the  rewards  of  the  liberal,  the 
caresses  of  the  great,  or  the  praises  of  the  eminent. 

Jokmon.    The  Rambler,  No.  208. 

CESSAVIT,  a  Writ  given  by  the  stat.  of  Gloccster, 
6  £d.  I.  ch.  iv.  and  Westminster,  2,  13  Ed.  I.  ch.  xxl 
issuing  out  of  Chancery,  to  enable  a  landlord  to  recover 
against  his  tenant  lands  held  by  him,  in  the  event  of 
his  neglecting  to  pay  his  rent  or  perform  the  services 
by  which  he  held  the  land,  and  not  having  a  sufficient 
distress  upon  the  lands  but  suffering  it  to  lie  fresh  for 
two  following  years.  By  the  13  £d.  I.  ch.  xli.  in  the 
event  of  religious  houses  having  lands  given  them  on 
condition  of  giving  alms,  maintaining  a  Chantry  or 
a  light  in  a  church,  and  neglecting  to  do  so  for  two 
years,  the  same  Writ  is  given  to  the  donor  aud  his 
heirs  to  recover  the  lands.  It  is  now  however  quite 
obsolete. 

The  principle  upon  which  these  statutes  were 
founded,  seems  to  have  caused  the  statutes  4  Geo.  II. 
ch.  xxvili.  and  II  Geo.  II.  ch.  xix.  to  have  been  enacted. 
The  former  enables  landlords  who  have  a  right  by  law 
of  re-entry  for  non-payment  of  rent,  to  serve  eject- 
ments on  their  tenants  when  half  a  year's  rent  is  due, 
and  no  sufficient  distress  on  the  premises.  The  latter 
enacts  that  where  any  tenant  by  lease  at  rack-rent,  or 
where  the  rent  shall  amount  to  three -fourths  of  the 
yearly  value,  shall  be  one  year*s  rent  in  arrear  and  shall 
desert  the  premises,  leaving  the  same  uncultivated  or 
unoccupied,  so  that  no  sufficient  distress  can  be  had, 
two  Justices  of  the  peace  shall,  after  certain  forms  are 
gone  through,  give  the  landlord  possession,  and  the 
lease  becomes  void.  The  1st  Geo.  IV.  ch.  Ixxxvii 
also  gives  focility  to  landlords  to  recover  possession, 
where  tenants  hold  over  after  the  expiration  of  their 
interest. 

Cfi^SSlON,  "I      Lat.  cedere,  cessum,  to  go,  to  go 

Ce^ssible,      >away. 

Ce^ssibilitt.  J  A  going  away  fron^,  quitting,  or 
forsaking,  yielding,  giving  up,  resigning.  Yielding 
or  giving  way,  sc.  to  pressure,  to  any  external  force. 

That  it  is  the  eqnal  preasare  of  the  air  on  all  sides  upon  the 
bodies  that  are  in  it,  which  causeth  the  easy  cession  of  its  parts, 
may  he  argued  from  hence. 

Boyle.  New  Experiments,  Physieo-mechanieait  exp.  1. 

Bnt  lastly,  if  the  parts  of  the  struchen  body  be  so  easily  cessible, 
as  without  difficulty  the  stroke  can  divide  them,  then  it  enters 
iaio  Bttch  a  body  tul  it  has  spent  ita  force. 

Vigby    ^  BodieSf  ch.  iz« 
3l2 
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CESSION.     Thne  is  to  be  farther  noled  that,  if  the  subject  stmcken  be  of 
.^         ft  proportionate  cemMUy,  it  seems  to  doll  and  deaden  the  stroke ; 
CESTUM.  vhercas  if  the  thing  stmcken  be  hard,  the  stroke  seems  to  lose  no 
force«  but  to  work  a  greater  effect.     Dighy,  On  Bodies,  cb.  ix. 

Your  Lordship  will  find  in  Mr.  Hyde's  letter  two  points,  upon 
which  the  Prince  desired  us  to  write  this  ordinary ;  one  about  the 
satisfaction  of  bis  debts  from  Spain  by  tlie  ceuiou  of  Maestricht ; 
|he  other  about  the  Princess's  portion. 

Sir  Wm,  Tempk.    Letters  to  the  King  and  Prince  of  Orange, 

Cession^  Cbssio,  in  Law,  a  ceasing,  yielding  up  or 
giving  over.  In  Ecclesiastical  matters,  it  is  the  ac- 
ceptance of  a  Benefice  which  cannot  be  held  compa- 
tibly with  any  other  without  dispensation  or  being 
otherwise  qualified.  Thus  if  a  parson  possessed  of 
Ecclesiastical  benefices  is  promoted  to  a  Bishopric, 
and  no  dispensation  is  granted  to  hold  them  in  com^ 
mendam  with  the  Bishopric,  such  benefices  upon  the 
Bishop's  consecration  become  void,  and  are  in  law  said 
to  be  void  by  Cession,  and  the  right  of  presentation  to 
them  for  the  next  turn  belongs  to  the  Crown  instead 
of  the  Pbtron.  For  the  causes  of  voidance  of  benefices, 
the  persons  entitled  to  dispensations  and  the  other 
qualifications,  see  stat.  21  Henry  VIII.  ch.  xiii.  By  law 
in  Ireland,  no  person  can  take  any  dignity  or  benefice 
there  until  he  has  resigned  any  preferment  he  may 
have  in  England,  by  which  resignation  the  King  is 
deprived  of  the  next  presentation.  This  was  agreed 
in  1735,  in  the  case  of  the  Bishops  of  Durham  and 
Salisbury,  on  the  promotion  of  Dr.  Bundle  to  the 
Bishopric  of  Derry.  See  Burns*s  Ecclesiastical  Law, 
vol.  i.  p.  107.     Avoidance, 

'  In  the  event  of  a  Cession  taking  place  under  the 
statute,  the  benefice  is  so  far  void  upon  institution  to 
the  second  living,  that  the  patron  is  entitled  to  present, 
but  it  will  not  lapse  against  the  patron  from  the  time 
of  institution,  unless  notice  be  given  him ;  it  will 
however  from  the  time  of  induction.  2  Wils.  Rep,  200. 
3  Burr.  Rep.  J  504. 

CEST,  n,  Lat.  cestus;  Gr.  Jte^rroc.  Cingulum  acu 
pictum,  and  so  called  a  xeirrciy,  i.  e.  pungere,  quia  actts 
compunctionibus  elaboratum. 

Young  Fancy  thus,  to  mo  dirinest  name. 
To  whom,  prepar*d  and  bath*d  in  heaven. 
The  cett  of  amplest  power  is  given, 
To  few  the  god-lilce  gift  assigns, 
To  gird  their  blest  prophetic  loins. 
And  gaze  her  visions  wild,  and  feel  unmizt  her  flame. 
CoUine.     Ode  on  the  Poetical  character. 

CESTRUM,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  Pen-^ 
iandria,  order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Solanea.  Ge- 
neric character  :  corolla  funnel-shaped,  lacinie  acute, 
marginate ;  anthers  four-angled  ;  berry  one  or  two- 
celled  3  seeds  few,  angled. 

Persoon  describes  sixteen  species,  natives  of  hot 
climates. 

CESTUM,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  the  Radiaires  Mo^ 
lasses  of  Lamarck ;  AcaStphes  libres  {Acalepha  Ubera, 
Cuv.)  of  the  R^gne  Animal,  Generic  character  :  body 
free,  gelatinous,  transparent,  very  long,  horizontal, 
flattened  at  the  sides  ;  having  above  four  close  cosiae^ 
transverse,  ciliated  throughout  their  whole  length ; 
mouth  single,  situated  at  the  upper  surface,  equidistant 
from  both  extremities  of  the  body.  Lamarck,  Anim. 
sans  Vert,  ii.  p.  464. 

This  is  one  of  the  numerous  marine  animals  disco* 
vered  by  MM.  Peron  and  Lesueur.    There  is  but  one 


known  species,  C.  Veneris,  which  ivas  found  in  the  CESTUll 
Mediterranean. 


CESURE,  Lat.  casura.  See  CissuRA,  ante. 

Vulgar  languages  that  want 

Words,  and  sweetnesse,  and  be  scant 

Of  true  measure, 
IVran  Rime  hath  so  abused, 
That  they  long  since  have  refused. 

Other  ceasure, 
Ben  Jomon,     Underwoods,    AJU  of  Rime  against  Rime, 

CETACEOUS,  adj.  Lat.  cete ;  of  uncertain  origin  ; 
a  whale. 

In  cetaceous  fishes,  or  as  the  Latins  call  them,  sea-beasts,  the 
tail  hath  a  different  position  from  what  it  hath  in  all  other  fishes, 
for  whereas  in  these  it  is  erected  perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  in 
them  it  lies  parallel  thereto  partly  to  supply  the  use  of  the  hinder- 
pair  of  fins,  which  these  creatures  laclc,  and  partly  to  raise  and 
depress  the  body  at  pleasure. 

Ray.     On  the  Creation,  part  i. 

Notwithstanding  the  manv  parts  and  properties  which  cetaceous 
fishes  have  in  common  with  land  animals,  yet  there  still  renrjain 
others,  that  in  a  natural  arrangement  of  the  animal  kingdom,  most 
determine  us,  after  the  example  of  the  illustrious  Ray,  to  place 
them  in  the  rank  of  fishes ;  and  for  the  same  reasons,  that  first 
of  systematic  writers  assigns. 

Pennant.     Zoology,  class  ir.  Fishes. 

CETHONIA,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  insects  of  the 
order  Lepidoptera,  fiimily  Papilionides,  Generic  cha- 
racter :  palpi  compressed,  separated  by  an  obvious 
notch  }  under  wings  strongly  embracing  the  abdomen. 

Chrysalis  suspended  only  by  the  extremity,  and 
never  enclosed. 

T3rpe  of  the  genus,  C.  Cydippe,  Fab. 

CETONIA,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  insects  of  the 
order  Coleoptera,  family  Scaraba'ides.  Generic  cha- 
racter :  antennae  short,  terminated  by  a  club  of  three 
lamellae ;  labium  hidden  ',  mandibulae  small,  mem* 
branous  ;  maxillae  membranous  and  villous  at  the  apex; 
labial  palpi  at  the  sides  of  the  labium  3  thorax  trian- 
gular, the  point  truncated  j  outer  edge  of  the  elytra 
sharply  sinuated  near  the  base. 

Type  of  the  genus,  C.  Aurata,  Fab. 

The  Cetonia  are  distinguished  from  most  others  of 
the  family  to  which  they  belong,  by  the  construction 
of  the  parts  of  the  mouth  as  well  as  by  their  habits. 
Feeding  exclusively  on  the  farina  and  nectar  of  flowers, 
the  maxillae  and  mandibulae  are  alike  unfit  for  dividing 
hard  substances,  and  the  edges  of  the  former  are  fur- 
nished with  a  sort  of  hairy  appendage.  Unlike  many 
of  their  congeners  they  are  not  only  entirely  harmless, 
but  from  their  colours  and  the  situations  in  which 
they  are  found,  they  are  extremely  pleasing.  The 
common  Golden  Chaffer,  (C  Aurata,)  one  of  our 
most  beautiful  English  insects,  is  constantly  found  ia 
flowers,  and  especially  on  the  rose,  collecting  and 
eating  the  farina  from  the  antherae,  by  means  of  the 
little  brush  with  which  the  jaws  are  furnished.  Some 
of  the  foreign  species  are  amongst  the  most  beautiful 
of  known  insects :  and  Latreille  informs  us  that  there 
is  a  species  found  in  New  Holland,  which  gives  the 
representation  of  the  Orphean  lyre,  beautifully  orna- 
mented, of  a  golden  colour,  on  a  brilliant  green 
ground. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  Ants,  which  not  only  attack 
and  destroy  small  animals  that  trespass  upon  their  ter- 
ritories, but  even  sally  forth  in  myriads  in  search  of 
them,  never  injure  the  larva  and  pupa  of  the  Golden 
Chaffer,  when  they  are  accidentally  found  in  their 
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fglOHlA.  nests.  The  larva  is  very  often  found  in  the  moist  soil 
»      underneath  the  habitations  of  the  Red  Ant,  (Fbrmica 

CETU)N.  rufa,)  It  burrows  by  means  of  its  head  and  feet^  and 
'  lives  upon  the  soil  which  it  inhabits  ;  but  it  is  pro- 
bably necessary  that  it  should  contain  a  considerable 
proportion  of  vegetable  matter.  After  passing  at  least 
two  years,  according  to  the  observations  of  De  Geer, 
in  the  larva  state,  about  the  month  of  June  or  July 


they  form  a  very  curious  cocoon,  of  an  elongated  oval  CEfTOKIA. 
form,  externally  rough  and  unequal,  the  surface  being        — 
composed  of  grains  of  sand,  little  stones,  &c.    It  is  pEVLON. 
almost  as  hard  as  mortar,  and  the  inner  surface  is 
smooth  and  black,  composed  of  very  fine  earth,  well 
cemented  together. 

The  pupa  remains  about  a  month  or  rather  more^ 
when  the  perfect  insect  comes  forth. 


CEYLON. 


CEYLON,  the  largest  of  the  Indian  Islands,  sepa- 
rated only  by  a  narrow  strait  from  the  south-eastern 
extremity  of  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  lies  between  the 
parallels  of  5**  SC/  and  9°  SC/  north  latitude,  and  between 
79"*  2(/  and  81^  5(/  east  longitude.  Its  form  is  nearly 
oval  i  the  highest  ground  is  near  its  southern  extre- 
mity^ whence  the  mountains  gradually  sink  into  an 
extensive  table-land,  which  occupies  the  centre  of  the 
Island ;  and  a  belt  of  rich  alluvial  earth  watered  by 
numerous  streams  from  the  central  heights,  nearly 
encircles  the  whole  Island.  In  a  few  places,  consider- 
able branches  diverging  from  the  mountains  in  the 
interior,  terminate  at  the  coast  in  bold  promontories. 
Such  are  Dondera-head,  the  southernmost  point  of  the 
Island,  (5**  66'  N.,  80®  35'  E.)  and  the  high  land  near 
Trincomal^,  (8®  $3f  N.,  81*»  I7'  E.)  on  its  north-eastern 
side.  The  line  of  coast  is  frequently  broken  by  inlets 
of  the  sea  ;  particularly  to  the  north,  where  there  is  the 
peninsula  of  Jafnapatam  and  a  cluster  of  islets  sepa- 
rated  by  narrow  channels  from  the  body  of  the  Island. 
™^  The  internal  table-land  and  mountains  in  Ceylon 
have  precisely  the  same  eflPect  as  the  G*hdts  and  ele- 
vated level  of  which  they  are  the  boundaries,  in  the 
adjoining  peninsula  of  India.  Thus  a  barrier  is  pre- 
sented here,  as  there,  to  the  progress  of  the  periodical 
winds,  (monsoons,)  and  a  corresponding  change  of 
season  takes  place.  From  May  to  July,  when  the 
south-west  monsoon  brings  rain  and  storms  to  the 
coast  of  Malabar,  hurricanes  of  wind,  torrents  of  rain, 
and  tremendous  storms  of  thunder  and  lightning  are 
experienced  on  the  western  coast  of  Ceylon,  while 
calm  dry  weather  prevails  on  the  northern  and  eastern 
side  of  the  Island,  as  weU  as  on  the  coast  of  Coro- 
mandel. But  in  October  and  November,  when  the 
eastern  side  of  the  peninsula  is  visited  by  the  north- 
cast  monsoon,  the  rains  fall  abundantly  on  the  northern 
and  eastern  sides  of  Ceylon,  while  on  the  opposite 
shores  it  is  the  driest  season  of  the  year.  The  climate, 
in  the  central  region,  diflPers  materially  from  that  of 
the  coast,  in  consequence  of  its  greater  elevation.  The 
periodical  rains  therie  fall  in  March  and  April  -,  but  on 
the  highest  part  of  the  Island,  they  are  heavier  and 
accompanied  by  severer  storms  than  are  common  in 
the  table-land  of  the  Indian  peninsula. 

Being  so  near  the  equinoctial  Une,  there  would  be 
litUe  variation  of  temperature  or  seasons  in  this  Island 
were  it  not  for  the  influence  of  the  monsoons.  The 
difference  between  the  longest  and  the  shortest  day  is 
not  more  than  fifteen  minutes,  and  the  coolest  season 
%9  about  the  time  of  the  summer  solstice,  in  the  inter- 
val between  the  two  monsoons.  The  greatest  heat,  on 
the  ptl>«r  hand,  is  felt  at  the  opposite  period  of  the 
year  -,  so  that  the  people  of  Ceylon,  though  lying  to  the 


north  of  the  line,  have  the  same  succession  of  seasons 
as  their  neighbours  under  the  southern  tropic.  .  Their 
spring  lasts  from  October  to  the  end  of  December, 
summer  from  January  to  March,  autumn  from  April 
to  June,  and  winter  from  July  to  September  ;  but  It 
is  the  different  degree  of  dryness  or  moisture  rather 
than  of  heat  and  cold,  which  distinguishes  the  various 
periods  of  the  year  in  Ceylon.  The  sea-breezes  mode- 
rate the  heat  on  the  coast ;  but  the  mountains  in  the 
interior  are  not  of  a  sufficient  height  to  occasion  a  very 
sensible  reduction  in  the  temperature,  so  that  the 
central  regions  are  often  hotter  than  the  low  land  near 
the  sea :  they  are  also  much  less  healthy,  but  their 
insalubrity  may  be  ascribed  to  the  vast  extent  of  un- 
cleared forest,  the  invariable  generator  of  intermittent 
fevers  in  tropical  countries. 

At  Trincomal^  and  Point  de  Galle,  there  are  har-  Harbours* 
hours  capable  of  receiving  the  largest  ships,  and  the 
roads  of  Colombo  afford  a  secure  anchorage  at  certain 
seasons ;  small  vessels  also  can  find  shelter  in  four 
ports  on  the  south-east,  and  five  on  the  north-west 
coast. 

The  rivers  are  all  inconsiderable,  except  the  Mahk-  Riren 
ville-gangk  and  Mulivadda,  (Rowan-galla  or  Kalani- 
gan^  in  some  maps.)  Both  spring  from  the  declivities 
of  Adam*s  Peak,  (called  Samanala  Sri-pada  by  the 
natives  0  hut  the  first  running  nearly  due  north  for 
about  fifty  miles,  makes  a  bend  almost  at  right  angles 
near  Kandi,  the  Capital  of  the  Island,  and  following 
the  line  of  the  Dtimbera  hills  with  a  direction  almost 
due  west,  turns  again  suddenly  to  the  north  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Cotapanahai,  whence  it  runs  almost  in  a  straight 
line  for  nearly  sixty  miles,  and  then  forms  an  exten- 
sive delta,  of  which  the  northern  branch  called  Pacheu- 
kinga-dr,  flows  into  the  Gulf  of  Trincomal^,  in  8°  ^G' 
N.  and  81°  15'  E.  The  Mulivadda  takes  a  north- 
westerly course,  and  after  a  large  circuit  and  a  direction 
due  west  for  several  miles,  reaches  the  sea  at  Mutwal, 
a  small  distance  to  the  north  of  Colombo  ;  sending  out 
several  inferior  branches,  and  forming  a  small  delta  on 
the  low-lands  on  the  coast.  Wide  beds  of  rock,  and 
a  rapid  descent  from  the  hills  into  the  plain,  render 
both  these  rivers  unfit  for  navigation  at  any  consider- 
able distance  from  the  sea. 

There  are  also  several  lakes  of  great  utility,  for  the  Lakes- 
ready  means  of  communication  and  supply  of  fish 
which  they  afford.  Those  best  known  are  the  lagunes 
on  the  western  coast  near  Nigombo  and  Colombo ; 
but  there  are  also  some  considerable  sheets  of  water 
in  the  interior,  the  largest  of  which  is  the  Padiviel 
Colom,  a  tank  of  several  miles  in  circumference.  The 
Cattii-arre  tank,  on  the  borders  of  the  Mantotte  and 
Nanatan  districts/not  far  from  the  north-western  coasts 
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CEYLON,  the  next ;  to  which  tht  lake  or  tank  of  Minery^  at  the 
'  source  of  a  stream  which  flows  into  the  Mahk-vUle- 
gang^^  nearly  in  iat.  8°  N.  and  long.  81^  £.  is  not 
greatly  inferior. 

The  territorinl  divisions  of  the  Island  have  varied 
with  the  revolutions  to  which  it  has  been  exposed.  It 
Was  probably,  when  discovered  by  the  Portuguese,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  divided  into  a 
number  of  petty  States,  all  acknowledging  the  supre- 
macy of  one,  but  continually  at  war  with  each  other. 
Their  intestine  feuds  facilitated  the  progress  of  the 
Portuguese  arms,  and  for  a  short  time  the  whole  Island 
was  virtually  subject  to  the  King  of  Portugal  j  but 
when  the  Dutch  first  landed  on  it,  in  1601,  the  Por- 
tuguese had  been  driven  from  the  interior,  and  the 
Chief,  who  was  paramount,  if  not  sole  possessor  of  the 
central  country,  was  resident  at  Kandi,  which  has  ever 
since  been  the  seat  of  the  native  government. 

The  different  States  into  which  this  Island  is  said 
to  have  been  anciently  divided^  were  seven  in  number : 
1.  Kotta,  the  paramount  state,  9.  Denvvaka,  3.  Uva, 
4.  Kandi,  5.  Sitiwaka,  6.  Seven  Korles,  7.  Childti.  In 
the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  however,  they 
were  reduced  to  six ;  and  Rdjk  Sing*ha,  the  Sovereign 
then  reigning,  divided  his  Empire  into  Principalities, 
Counties,  Marquisates,  and  Lordships,  in  imitation  of 
the  European  distinctions  of  rank  and  territory,  an 
account  of  which  he  had  received  from  the  Portuguese 
and  Dutch. 

The  maritime  belt,  which  for  nearly  three  centuries 
has  belonged  either  entirely,  or  in  part,  to  some  Euro- 
pean power,  is  divided  into  the  twelve  following  Dis- 
tricts, beginning  from  the  north,  and  passing  by  the 
west  and  south  to  the  east;  I.  Jafhapatnam,  t2.  the 
Wannia  Country ;  these  two  occupy  the  whole  of  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  Island,  S.  Man-dr,  4.  Pute« 
lam,  5.  Childd,  6.  Colombo,  7.  Caltura,  8.  Gall^,  9. 
Matura,  10.  Magam-pattu,  Il.Batticalb,  12.  Trinco- 
mal^. 

The  central  regiqn,  formerly  called  the  Kingdom  of 
Kandi,  is  subdivided  into  forty-six  Provinces,  in  no  less 
than  seven  of  which  not  a  single  place  is  marked  in 
the  latest  maps ', — so  thinly  is  this  country  peopled,  or 
80  little  has  it  been  explored,  even  since  the  whole 
formed  a  part  of  the  British  territory.  The  subdivi- 
sions of  the  soil  are  as  follows :  each  Dessaveny  or 
province  is  divided  into  Korles  or  districts,  each  Korle 
into  Patttis  or  hundreds ;  each  Pattti  into  Gammes  or 
townships ;  each  Gamme  into  villages. 

The  interior,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  is 
extremely  mountainous,  and  the  culminating  point 
seems  to  be  the  forked  and  conical  mountain  called 
Adam's  Peak  by  the  Musulman  and  older  Christian 
writers,  and  Samanala  Sri-pada  or  Hamalelle  by  the 
Sing'halese ;  the  former  of  these  names  being 
doubtless  the  Pali,  and  the  latter  the  Tulgar  Sing'- 
halese name  for  **  the  Impression  of  the  sacred  foot,'* 
and  easily  reducible,  it  may  be  presumed,  to  its 
original  form  by  a  Sanscrit  scholar.  This  remarkable 
peiSc,  visible,  as  Valentyn  informs  us,  (v.  375,)  more 
than  forty.  mQes  out  at  sea,  is  an  object  of  the  most 
profound  veneration  to  all  the  worshippers  of  Bud- 
d*ha,  who  make  pilgrimages  to  its  holy  shrines^and 
oratories.  From  this  point,  the  mountains  branch 
out  in  various  directions  and  enclose  two  areas  of  very 
high  table-land  neiuiy  in  the  centre  of  the  Island ; 
the  declivity  to  the  south  and  west  is  far  more  rapid 
and  precipitoos  than  that  to  the  north   and  east; 
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and  the  whole  space  between  the  eighth  and  tenth  GEYLonI 
parallels  of  northern  latitude,  is   one  uninterrupted  V.«k^ 
plain.     The  table-land  is  called  by  the  Sing'halese  ^^ 
themselves  Kandi-tida,  i.  e.  the  summit  of  the  hillg, 
(Knox,  i.  p.  4.  4to  ed.)  The  plains  and  vallies  are  well 
watered,  but  very  rocky ;  and  are  therefore  productive 
only  on  the  more  gentle  declivities  :  but  the  Hat  coun- 
try below  the  mountains  is  covered  with  forests  for- 
merly encouraged  in  their  growth  as  a  protection 
against  invasion.    Udi-pdlat  and  Deleswkga  (Delus- 
baug)  between  Kandi  and  Adam*s  Peak,  and  the  large 
Province  of  Uva  are  the  districts  most  clear  of  wood. 
(Knox,  5.) 

The  mountainous  region  does  not  in  general  exceed  Momttabl 
one  or  two  thousand  feet  in  perpendicular  elevation 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  higher  tracts  are^'^^ 
usually  of  small  extent ;  one  of  which,  the  centre, 
nearly  in  Iat.  6®  50'  N.  and  long.  81°  E.  rises  4000 
feet,  and  it  is  only  about  twelve  miles  long  by  two  or 
three  wide.  Another,  called  Nuwera-eliya,  not  far 
from  the  last,  rises  5000  feet,  and  has  a  circum- 
ference of  less  than  twenty  miles.  The  highest  peaks 
however  rise  considerably  above  this  elevation ;  Adam's 
Peak,  (Pico  d'Adam  of  the  Portuguese,  Samanala  of 
the  Sing'halese,)  is  upwards  of  600O  feet  in  perpendi- 
cular height,  and  Namane  Kuli  Kandi,  the  next  in  ele* 
ration,  is  about  5500  feet  high.  The  average  height 
of  the  hilly  region  between  the  mountains  and  the 
shore,  may  be  estimated  at  500,  and  that  of  the  shore 
or  level  near  the  sea,  at  fifty  feet. 

The  whole  of  the  Island  seems  to  consist  of  primi-  Geolog. 
tive  rock,  presenting  an  endless  store  of  varieties,  but 
few  different  species.     Granite  and  gneiss  are  those 
which  prevail  3  quartz,  hornblende,  dolomite,  and  a  few 
others  are  of  less  frequent  occurrence.     The  two  firet 
are  continuaUy  passing  into  each  other,  and  assuming 
novel  and  embarrassing  appearances.  Regular  granite, 
which  is  not  very  common,  occurs  near  Point  de  Galle. 
Graphic  granite  on  the  sea-shore  near  Trincoroal^, 
sienite  near  Atgalle  and  Medde-mahh-ndwera  to  the 
east  of  Kandi.    Gneiss  is  more  abundant  than  granite, 
and  is  nowhere  found  in  greater  beauty  than  at  Ama- 
nap6ra,  (7°  15' N.,  8(f  SO' E.)  In  some  places  the  rock 
might  be  termed    Adularia  or  felspar-rock,  such  is 
the  predominance  of  those  elements.    Quartz  in  veins 
and  embedded  masses  occurs  nearTrincomal^;  it  is  em- 
bedded in  granitic  rocks.  Pure  hornblende  and  primi- 
time  green-stone  are  found  near  Kandi  and  on  Adam's 
Peak.     Dolomite  occurs  only  in  the  interior,  and  is 
found  near  Kandi  and  Badulla,  in  Ddmbera,  M&tel€, 
Saf(^ra-gamme  and  Uva.   It  seldom  forms  entire  hills ; 
Nalande,  (in  7°  35'  N.)  nearly  due  north  of  Kandi,  is 
an  instance  of  it  in  that  form.  Very  numerous  varieties 
of  it  are  found.    It  is  much  used  for  making  lime,  and 
contains  the  nitre  caves,  which  are  among  the  remark- 
able objects  in  Ceylon.     There  are  bo  rocks  of  recent 
formation  except  at  Jafhapatnam,  and  in  the  level  belt 
near  the  sea.     Near  the  former,  grey  or  light  brown 
lime-stone,  fine-grained,  compact  with  a  conchoidal 
fracture,  is  found  in  great  abundance  ;  it  occurs  in  aU 
the  level  land  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Island, 
great  part  of  which  has  been  recently  recovered  from 
the  sea.     Sand-stone  is  the  prevailing  rock  along  the 
remainder  of  the  coast.  It  lies  in  horizontal  beds  along 
the  beach  and  seldom  extends  beyond  it.     These  stones 
are  both  extremely  well  adapted  for  lime  and  architeo- 
tural  purposes ;  they  are  easily  worked  and  easily 
removed  at  tiie  proper  seaaoii. 
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CEYLOK.      The  mineralfl  of  Ceylon  may  be  Tefened  to  the  rocks 
^^—^v^^  to  which  ihcy  belong  :  first  the  grMi\te>  ^tid  secondly 
**^"*^*^  the  dolomite  3  the  majority  belong  to  the  former.   Iron 
Metob.      ^^^  manganese  are  the  only  metals  hitherto  found. 
The  former  is  very  generally  diffused^  and  is  valued 
and  worked  by  the  natives.    It  is  remarkable  that  no 
vein  of  iron  ore  has  yet  been  discovered.     Grey>  i.  e. 
the  black  oxide  of  manganese,  is  found  in  the  higher 
parts  of  Saf(^ra-gamme  and  Uva.    It  occurs  only  in 
small  masses,  and  has  not  yet  been  applied  to  any 
useful  purpose.    No  other  metal  has  yet  been  met 
with,  nor,  as  Dr.  Davy  thinks,  (p.  19)  exists  in  the 
Island.    The  gems  are  probably  derived  from  the 
granite  rock,  though  now  collected  only  in  the  alluvial 
tracts.   1.  AH  the  varieties  of  quartz  are  common,  espe- 
cially rock-crystal,  amethyst,  rose-quartz,  cat's-eye, 
and  prase.    The  latter  is  rare,  and  found  principally 
about  Trincomal^.     Iron-flint  is  not  uncommon  in  the 
high  lands  about  Kandi,  in  the  bed  of  the  Mahk-ville- 
gan^,  and  in  granite  rocks.     Chalcedony,  there  is 
strong  reason  to  suppose,  exists  in  the  mountains  of 
the  interior.     Hyalite  is  extremely  rare,  being  found 
only  in  the  nitrous  caverns  in  Ddmbera. 

2.  Topaz  and  shorl  are  the  only  species  belonging 
to  tbe  family  denominated  from  the  latter.  The  for- 
mer is  commonly  called  ''  the  white  sapphire,*'  add 
occurs  in  tbe  alluvion  of  granitic  rock.  The  latter  is 
not  Tery  abundant.  Tourmaline  is  rare  and  but  indif- 
ferent. Emeralds  and,  probably,  beryls  have  been 
erroneously  assigned  to  Ceylon. 

3.  The  garnet  family  occurs  in  gneiss  or  granite. 
The  former  affords  the  common  garnet  almost  every 
where.  The  precious  garnet  is  bedded  in  hornblende, 
is  rare  and  of  a  bad  quality.  Cinnamon-stone  (found  no- 
where else)  is  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  Ma- 
tura  District.  A  doubtful  and  peculiar  variety  of  it  is 
found  near  Colombo. 

4.  The  zircon  family  is  richer  here  than  any  where 
else,  but  is  confined  to  Matura  and  Saf(6ra-gamme. 
Common  zircon,  hyacinth,  and  a  third  are  often  met 
with.  The  latter  is  massive,  opaque,  uncrystallized, 
and  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  found  in  pieces  weighing 
two  or  three  ounces.  They  are  found  in  the  beds  of 
rivers,  and  the  yellow  ones  are  sold  by  the  natives  as 
topazes,  the  red  as  rubies,  and  the  light  grey  as  dia« 
monds.  On  a  small  island  in  Belli -gamme  Bay,  and  near 
that  town,  zircon  is  found  disseminated  through  a  rock 
consisting  chiefly  of  quartz  and  shorls. 

5.  Tlie^  ruby  family  abounds.     Spinell  is  the  most 
rare  ;  it  is  found  in  specimens  of  clay-iron  ore.     Sap- 
phire is  much  more  common  and  abounds  in  Matura 
and  Saf(6ra-gamme.    The  purple  variety  or  Oriental 
amethyst  is  rare.     A  green  variety  still  more  so ;  as 
is  also  the  black.    Corundum  is  not  so  common  aa 
the  sapphire.     Battagammana,  (6**  55'  N.,  81°  35'  E.) 
in  Uva,  seems  to  be  the  only  place  where  it  abounds  j 
and  there  it  is  found  in  the  bed  of  a  stream.     It  fre- 
quently forms  six-sided  prisms,  and  is  commonly  of  a 
brown  colour,  and  thence  called  kurundn-galle,  i.  e. 
cinnamon-stone,  by  the  natives.    Reduced  to  apowder, 
it  is  used  by  lapidaries  and  armourers  as  a  polishing 
material,  and  also  enters  into  the  composition  of  an 
excellent  horn  made  by  the  natives,  in  which  it  la 
combined  with  kapitia,  a  kind  of  resin. 

6.  Of  the  felspar  family,  there  is  table-spar, 
already  named,  and  all  the  sub-species  of  felspar, 
viz.  adolaria,  Labrador-stone,  common  and  compact 


felspar.    The  second  of  these  is  found  at  Trincomal^  cEVLON. 
only,  in  a  bed  of  graphic  granite ;  the  others  are  com* 
mon  in  granite  and  gneiss.    Adularia  is  very  abundant 
near  Kandi. 

7*  Of  the  hornblende  family  the  only  species  yet 
observed  are  common  homUende  and  glassy  tre« 
molite,  the  latter  in  a  vein  of  quartz  near  Trincomal^. 

8.  Fitch-stone  is  found  near  the  same  place  in 
granite. 

9.  Mica  often  occurs  in  large  plates  embedded  in 
granite  and  gneiss.  It  is' used  as  an  ornament  by  the 
natives.  Common  chlorite,  disseminated  through 
quartz,  is  occasionally  seen  both  at  Trincomal^  and 
Galle.  Green  earth  has  been  found  nowhere  except 
at  Aliptita,  (6**  55'  N.,  81''  30'  E.)  in  Lower  Uva, 
where  it  is  embedded  in  clay.  Its  colour  is  some- 
times a  light  apple-green. 

10.  Dolomite,  carbonate  of  magnesia,  and  talc  are 
the  only  minerals  of  the  magnesia  family  observed  by 
Dr.  Davy  in  Ceylon.  The  second,  which  is  an  ex- 
tremely rare  mineral,  is  only  found  in  a  nitre  cave  in 
the  valley  of  Maturatta  (e""  25'  N.,  81®  2&  E.)  It  ac- 
companies dolomite,  and  is  included  in  gneiss.  It  is 
used  by  the  natives  in  white-washing  their  temples. 
Talc  is  very  rare,  and  found  only  in  Diimbera,  united 
with  calcspar,  felspar,  and  quartz. 

11.  The  only  pure  calcareous  minerals  are  calcspar, 
antydresus  gypsum,  and  calcsinter;  the  two  first  occur, 
well- crystallized,  in  the  nitre  cave  just  mentioned. 
The  last  is  not  uncommon  ;  it  abounds  in  M&tel6  and 
Uva,  encrusting  rocks  of  dolomite  and  gneiss. 

12.  Graphite  and  sulphur  seem'  to  be  the  only  two 
inflammable  minerals  found  in  Ceylon.  Graphite, 
which  is  common,  dispersed  in  small  scales  through 
gneiss,  is  found  in  small  masses  embedded  in  the  same 
rock,  near  Balangodd^  in  Upper  Safdra-gamme.  Sul- 
phur is  very  rare,  but  is  probably  found  combined 
with  quartz  and  felspar  near  Memiira,  the  north- 
eastern district  of  Ddmbera. 

The  dolomite  rock  affords  two  kinds  of  minerals ; 
the  first  common  to  it  and  granite,  the  second  pecu- 
liar to  it.  To  the  former  belong  iron  pyrites,  mica, 
white  clay,  and  graphite ;  to  the  latter  three  only, 
viz.  ceylanite,  apatite,  and  a  supposed  variety  of  the 
cinnamon-stone.  Ceylanite  is  abundant,  both  crystal- 
lized and  amorphous,  varying  from  bright  azure  blue 
to  sapphire  blue,  violet,  pink-red,  grey,  and  white. 
The  second  sort  is  only  found  at  Ndande  (7^  35'  N., 
80^  45'  E.))  the  fourth  in  a  stream  six  miles  below 
Ratna-ptira  (tf*  40'N.,  80°  30^  E.)  The  others  are 
common,  especially  near  Kandi  and  Badulla,  where  it 
is  commonly  amorphous.  Apatite  of  a  bright  sapphire 
blue  is  frequently  found  in  dolomite ;  well-crystallized 
it  occurs  only  near  Fort  M'Donnald  (6«  47'  N.,  81®5'E.) 
The  bright  yellow  mineral,  supposed  to  be  a  variety  of 
cinnamon-stone,  is  not  uncommon  near  Kandi :  it  has 
never  been  seen  crystallized,  nor  collected  in  masses 
of  sufiicient  magnitude  to  be  examined  with  tolerable 
accuracy.  The  dolomite  rock,  it  should  be  added, 
probably  contains  many  minerals  not  hitherto  found  ia 
it,  and  is  therefore  peculiarly  deserving  of  the  atten- 
tion of  mineralogists. 

The  saline  productions  of  Ceylon,  though  not  nu-  Salts, 
merous,  are  valuable  :  with  the  exception  of  common 
salt,  they  are  found  in  the  interior  (i.  e.  in  the  moun- 
tainous region)  only ;  and  are  nitre,  nitrate  of  lime, 
sulphate  of  magnesia,  and  fdum.    They  are  easily  de- 
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CEVLON.  tectcd  in  the  caverns  in  which  they  are  deposited,  and 
^•'^^\r^m^  from  their  position  guarded  against  the  action  of  the 
tropical  rains.  No  less  than  twenty-two  caverns  dis- 
persed over  various  districts  of  the  Seven  Korles : 
Ndwera-kalawiya,Matel^,  Diinibera,  Uva,H^wa-hetta, 
the  Four  Korles,  Safera-gamme  and  Wellsis^,  furnishing 
nitre  and  nitrate  of  liine,  are  already  known,  and  many 
more,  it  is  probable,  have  not  yet  been  discovered. 
The  rock  in  which  these  minerals  occur,  always  con- 
tains felspar  and  carbonate  of  lime,  and  "  it  is  from  the 
decomposition  of  the  former  that  the  alkaline  base  of  the 
salt  is  derived,  and  by  the  influence  of  the  latter  on  the 
oxygen  and  azote  of  the  atmosphere  that  the  acid  princi- 
ple is  generated.*'  (Davy,  31.)  A  slight  humidity  seems 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  formation  of  this  salt,  and 
the  presence  of  animal  matter  probably  promotes  it. 
Most  of  the  nitre  caves  are  inhabited  by  bats,  whose 
dung  is  supposed,  by  the  English  in  Ceylon,  to  gene- 
rate saltpetre  ;  but  the  cave  near  Memura,  in  Dum- 
bera,  richly  impregnated  with  it,  is  quite  free  from 
the  dung  of  bats  or  other  animal  matter.  The  nitre 
rock  from  Memtlra  contained,  according  to  Dr.  Davy's 
analysis,  in  100  parts  2*4  nitrate  of  potash,  07  nitrate 
of  magnesia,  0*9  sulphate  of  magnesia,  9*4  water,  266 
carbonate  of  lime,  60*7  earthy  matter  insoluble  in 
dilute  nitric  acid. 

The  same  quantity  of  nitre  earth  from  the  great 
«ave  near  Welaw^,  in  Lower  Uva,  consisted  of  3-3 
nitrate  of  potash,  with  traces  of  common  salt  and  sul- 
phate of  lime,  3*5  nitrate  of  lime,15'3  water,  25*7  animal 
matter  not  easily  soluble,  10  animal  matter  readily 
soluble,  51*2  carbonate  of  lime  and  earthy  matter. 

It  appears,  by  a  similar  analysis  of  some  nitre  earth 
from  Tirhut,  in  Bengal,  that  it  contains  nearly  twice 
as  much  nitre  as  the  latter,  and  more  than  three  times 
as  much  as  the  former  of  these  Ceylonese  specimens. 
Sulphate  of  magnesia  and  alum  occur  nowhere  except 
in  the  nitre  cave  of  Memiira  :  they  are  probably  de- 
rived from  the  pyrites  and  talc.  This  sulphate  might 
easily  be  collected  for  medical  purposes,  and  ''is  equal 
to  the  best  Epsom  salts."  Common  salt  rarely  occurs 
dissolved  in  water,  except  near  the  sea ;  in  a  solid 
form,  it  is  found  in  the  nitre  cave  at  Maturatta  (nearly 
In  7^  N.  and  81°E.)  mixed  with  silica  and  carbonate  of 
magnesia.  The  principal  lakes  whence  salt  is  pro- 
cured are  on  the  south-eastern  side  of  the  Island,  in 
the  Province  of  Mahk-gam-pdttu. .  They  are  collec- 
tions of  water,  in  natural  cavities,  confined  by  a  high 
sand-bank  jalong  the  shore.  They  are  very  shallow  ; 
and  in  June  and  July,  when  a  stong  parching  wind 
blows  from  the  south-west,  a  rapid  evaporation  en- 
sues, their  waters  are  concentrated  to  the  state  of 
brine,  and  often  entirely  dried  up  ;  in  that  case,  a  crust 
of  salt,  from  one  inch  to  a  foot  in  thickness,  is  left. 
The  proximity  of  the  sea  seems  to  be  the  cause  of  this 
saline  deposit,'  beyond  any  possibility  of  doubt  -,  and 
should  be  always  taken  into  the  account  in  any  plans 
for  the  improvement  of  these  natural  salt  pans,  the 
monopoly  of  which  produces  a  revenue  of  at  least 
j^lO,000.  a  year.  A  resource  susceptible  of  much 
augmentation  by  better  management,  which  would 
moreover  occasion  a  gradual  clearance  of  the  forests 
at  present  covering  this  part  of  the  Island,  and  contri- 
buting greatly  to  render  it  proverbially  unhealthy. 
Soil.  The  soil  in  Ceylon  seems  to  be  entirely  derived  from 

the  decomposition  of  the  prevalent  rocks.     Quartz,  in 
the  form  of  gravel  or  sand,  and  felspar,  in  the  state  of 


clay  with  more  or  less  oxide  of  iron,  are  the  principal  CEYLOK 
ingredients  every  where  :  quartz,  in  very  many  in-  s— vW 
stances,  constituting  nine-tenths  of  the  whole.  Vege- 
table matter  seldom  forms  more  than  three  parts  in 
100 ;  in  Upper  Uva,  4000  or  5000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  in  a  moist  situation,  it  amounted  to  from 
seven  to  ten  per  cent.  The  decomposition  of  gneiss  or 
granite,  forming  a  brown,  and  that  of  clay-iron  stone^ 
which  is  a  reddish  loam,  called  kabtik-stone  by  the 
Sing'halese,  are  the  most  productive  soils ;  the  quart- 
zose,  the  least  fertile.     The  almost  total  absence  of 
calcareous  matter  is  a  very  singular  fact,  and  deserves 
a  minute  inquiry  on  the  spot 

There  are  not  many  mineral  waters  in  this  Island,  Minenl 
though  it  has  several  warm  springs.     At  Cannes,  near  vtten. 
Trincomald,  in  a  low  situation,  and  quartzose  soil,  ^^ 
there  are  seven  which  seem  all  to  be  supplied  from  the  "^"^ 
same  source.      At  7  A.  M.  the  temperature  of  the  air 
being  77^  of  Fahrenheit,  their  heat  varied  from  86^ 
to  107^j  and  their  water  was  pure,  with  the  exception 
of  "  the  slightest  trace  of  common  salt  and  a  little 
carbonic   acid  gas  and   azote.'*     Their  temperature 
is  variable  ;  100^  seems  to  be  its  maximum,  its  mini- 
mum is  not  mentioned.    The  springs  are  enclosed  with 
a  wall,  sacred  to  Gan^sa,  and  used  by  the  natives  as 
remedies  for  rheumatism  and  cutaneous  diseases.    In 
the  wild  region  of  Wedda-r4te,  two  days  journey  from 
AMt-niiwera  towards  Batticalb,  there  are  two  close 
together,  too  hot  to  be  borne  by  man  and  sufficiently 
high  to  dress  food.    About  fifteen  miles  from  Kota- 
bowa,  (7°  15'  N.,  81°  20'  E.)  near  the  Patapald  River, 
in  Well&s^,  there  is  another  hot  spring  continually 
emitting  air  bubbles.    Its  water  appears  to  be  per- 
fectly pure,  and  is  too  hot  for  the  hand  to  bear.   There 
are  two  other  warm  springs  in  Uva ;  one  at  Badulla, 
about  1681  feet  above  the  sea,  where  the  mean  annual 
temperature  is  69°  3  the  other  near  Aliptita,  at  an 
elevation  of  1061  feet  above  the  sea,    with  a  mean 
temperature  of  76^.     The  temperature  of  the  Badulla 
spring  is  76°,  ten  degrees  higher  than  that  of  the 
atmosphere  3  that  of  the  Aliptlta  water  80*5.     In  both 
these  springs  the  water  appears  to    be  quite  pure. 
There  seem  to  be  no  chalybeate  springs,  nor  any  dis- 
tinct indications  of  volcanic  origin  throughout  Ceylon. 
(Davy,  iii.  49.) 

The  productions  of  the  surface  are  more  attended  Vegetible 

to  by  the  Sing*halese  than  those  below  it ;   and  rice, 
the  grain  most  in  use,  is  cultivated  with  great  labour 
and  care.    The  shelving  sides  of  the  hills  are  formed 
into  terraces  from  three  to  eight  feet  wide,  and  the 
water  which  falls  during  the  rainy  season  is  stopped 
in  its  progress   downwards   by    low    embankments 
round  each  terrace ;  so  that  there  is  a  sufficiency  col- 
lected in  each  area  before  any  can  descend  to  the  next 
below.    As  the  supply  of  water  thus   collected  varies 
in  different  years,  the  rice  to  be  sown  is  chosen  ac- 
cording to  the  appearance  of  the  season  $   some  sorts 
coming  to   maturity  much  sooner  than   others,  and 
consequently  requiring  a  less  supply  of  water.  (Knox, 
part  i.  ch.  ii.  p.  14.)      The  harvest  is   always  at  one 
season  let  the  sowing  time  be  when  it  may,  because 
the  land  is  all  held  in  common  as  soon  as  the  harvest 
is  over,  and  it  is  then  lawful  for  any  one   to   break 
down  the  fences  and  turn  his  cattle   into  his  neigh- 
bour's fields.    In  the  northern  part  of  the  Island  (pro- 
bably the  northern  part  of  the  central  region)  where 
there  are  scarcely  any  springs,  the  deficiency  has  been 
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(ZfWli*  compensated  by  tanks  of  a  8emi-lonar  form  enclosed 
^  by  embankmentSj  some  two,  some  three  fathoms  in 
height ',  a  durable  monument  of  the  industry  and  good 
government  of  the  Ceylonese  in  former  ages.    July 
and  August  are  the  months  in  which  the  seed  is  usually 
sown  j  February  that  in  which  the  grain  is   reaped  ; 
but  where  water  is  abundant  these  agricultural  labours 
^may  be  carried  On  at  any  period  of  .the  year.     The 
implements  are  extremely  rude  and  simple  ;  and  all  the 
agricultural  processes  are  correspondently  defective ; 
but  the  want  of  subdivision  of  property  is  the  funda- 
mental evil.     The  lauds  in  each  township  are  the  com- 
mon property  of  all  its  inhabitants,  and  are  tilled,  sown, 
and  reapied  in  common  3  so  that  no  man  is  benefitted 
by  being  more  industrious  than  his  neighbours  j  which 
combined  with  the  extreme  facility  of  procuring  the 
merest  necessaries,  and  the  great  heat  of  the  climate, 
sufficiently  accounts  for  the  indolence  and  listlessness 
apparently  so  inseparable  from  the  Sing'halese  cha- 
racter.    The  productions  of  other  tropical  countries 
are  found  abundantly  in  this  ;  but  it  will  be  unneces- 
sary to  mention  any  here  except  those  which  are  pe- 
culiar to  Ceylon,  or  are  distinguished  by  some  remark- 
able property  from  similar  plants  produced  elsewhere. 
In  Knox  s  time,  such  was  the  indifference  of  the  natives 
to  the  luxuries  within  their  reach,  that  they  ''  looked 
only  after  those  fruits  that  might  fill  their  belly  and 
satisfy  their  hunger,  when  their  com  was  spent,  or 
make  it  go  further."  (i.  ch.  iv.  p.  34.)     "They  gather 
those  delicious  fruits,"  he  adds,  "  before  they  be  ripe> 
and  boil  them  to' make  carrees,  to  use  the  Portuguese 
word,  that  is  somewhat  to  eat  with  and  relish  their  rice." 
This  unpretending  and  faithful  narrator  little  supposed 
that  in    another  half  century  this  same  Portuguese 
word  would,  with  a  slight  alteration, have  been  adopted 
into  his  native  language.     The  best  fruits  were  pro- 
duced in  the  woods,  and  the  best  trees  secured  for  the 
use  of  tlie  Court.    The  areca  palm  indeed  {Areca  ca- 
teuchu, 1j.)  not  being  indigenous,  was  found  only  on  the 
south  and  west  sides  of  the  Island  in  groves  self-sown, 
but  considered  as  the  property  of  individuals.    The 
jombo  or  eugenia  jamhos,  more  abundant  here  than  in 
most  other  parts  of  our  Indian  possessions,  is  equally 
remarkable  for  delicacy  of  colour  and  agreeableness 
of  taste.       Rut  the  talipot  (tdli-p&t,  i.  e.  t&li  leaf;  tali 
signifying  the  female  fan -palm)  is  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  trees,  almost  peculiar  to  Ceylon.      It  bears 
a  strong  resemblance  to  the  fan-palm,  (Cort/p/ta  umhra- 
cuUfera,)  but  belongs   to  a  different  branch  of  the 
same  family,  and  has  been  called  the  thorny  licuala  by 
Thunberg,  who  first  determined  its   botanical  cha- 
racters, and  adopted  the  name  by  which  it  is  known  in 
Macassar,  its  native  country.     "  It  is,"  says  Knox  (i. 
ch.  iv.  p.  28,)  "  as  tall  as  a  ship's  mast,  bearing  only 
leaves,  which  are  of  great  use  and  benefit  to  this  peo- 
ple ;  one  single  leaf  being  so  broad  and  large  that  it 
will  cover  some  fifteen  or  twenty  men  and  keep  them 
dry  when  it  rains."     These  leaves  are  indeed  wonder- 
fully convenient,  for  they  are  plaited  and  double  up 
together  like  a  fan,  so  that  the  whole  leaf  or  portions 
of  it  become  extremely  portable  ;  and,  though  tough 
and  impenetrable  to  water,  they  are  light  and  easily 
cut  with  a  knife.    The  whole,  when  spread  out,  is 
nearly  circular  5  but  it  is  cut,  for  use,  into  segments 
which  are  almost  triangular,  and  serve  as  a  protection 
against  rain,  heat,  and  the  thorny  shrubs  of  the  forests. 
Every  Sing'halese  soldier  carries  one,  which   is  his 
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parasol  or  umbrella  by  day  and  his  tent  by  night.  "A  CEYLON, 
marvellous  mercy,"  exclaims  this  worthy  traveller," 
''  which  Almighty  God  hath  bestowed  upon  this  poor 
and  naked  people  in  this  rainy  country  !*'  (i.  iv.p.29.) 
''  These  leaves,"  he  adds,  "  grow  on  the  top  of  the 
tree,  after  the  manner  of  a  cocoa,**  and  the  tree 
"  bears  no  kind  of  fruit  until  the  last  year  of  its  life, 
and  then  it  comes  out  on  the  top  and  spreads  abroad 
in  great  branches,  all  full,  first  of  yellow  blossoms 
most  lovely  and  beautiful  to  behold,  but  smell  very 
strong,  and  then  it  becomes  a  fruit,  round  and  very 
hard,  as  big  as  our  largest  cherries,  but  good  only  for 
seed  to  set."  The  pith,  like  that  of  the  sago  palms, 
{Sagus,  8fc.)  "is  very  good  to  eat,  if  they  cut  the  tree 
down  before  it  runs  to  seed  :  they  beat  it  in  mortars 
to  flour,  and  bake  cakes  of  it,  which  taste  much  like  to 
white  bread.**  Rumphius  has  given  a  plate  of  the 
licuala.  {Hort.  Amh.  i.  tab.  9,)  but  he  has  not  figured 
any  of  the  larger  leaves,  or  given  any  adequate  idea  of 
their  size. 

The  kittil  (Caryota  urens)  is  another  of  the  palm 
tribe,  highly  serviceable  to  the  natives  of  Ceylon.  An 
ordinary  tree  will  yield  three  or  four  gallons  a  day 
of  a  liquor,  sweet  and  pleasing  to  the  palate,  and 
as  wholesome  to  the  body,  but  no  stronger  than 
water;  the  which  liquor  they  boil  and  make  a  "  kind 
of  brown  sugar,  called  jaggory  (jagarf,)  but  if  they 
will  use 'their  skill  they  can  make  it  as  white  as  the 
second  best  sugar,  and  for  any  use.**  Its  branches 
supply  them  with  materials  for  ropes ;  its  trunk  with 
wood  for  pestles ;  its  buds,  like  those  of  the  cocoa  and 
betel  nut  tree,  (Areca,)  "  are  excellent  in  taste,  resem- 
bling walnuts  or  almonds."  (Ibid.  p.  29,  30.) 

The  dtinekaya-gaha,  the  leaves  of  which  are  manu- 
factured into  mats  and  the  roots  into  ropes ;  and  the 
capita-gaha,  the  leaves  of  which  are  fatal  to  all  sorts 
of  cattle,  are  well  deserving  of  the  traveller*  s  notice. 
The  bd-gaha  or  divine-tree  {Ftcus  religwsa)  is  as  much 
an  object  of  veneration  among  the  Sing'halese  as 
among  the  followers  of  the  Brdhmans  5  for  under  its 
shade  they  say  Budd*ha  delighted  to  repose,  while  he 
dwelt  upon  earth. 

But  of  all  the  vegetable  productions,  the  most  valu- 
able and  that  which  is  the  peculiar  pride  of  Ceylon,  is 
cinnamon.  It  is,  as  need  hardly  be  mentioned,  the 
bark  of  a  kind  of  bay-tree,  called  Laurtts  CinnaTnomum^ 
by  Linnaeus )  and  though  there  are  many  varieties, 
perhaps  distinct  species  of  the  same  genus,  the  only 
bark  fit  for  commerce  used  to  be  gathered  in  the  plan- 
tations near  the  coast,  particularly  in  those  round 
Colombo.  There  the  cinnamon  groves  come  within 
half  a  mile  of  the  fort,  and  occupy  an  area  varying 
from  ten  to  fifteen  miles  in  length,  and  reaching  to  the 
foot  of  the  neighbouring  hills.  The  plain  is  there 
covered  with  low  trees  of  the  cinnamon,  interspersed 
with  small  lakes  and  green  marshes,  or  skirted  with 
rice-fields  and  pastures.  It  may  be  observed,  how- 
ever, that  a  moist  rich  soil  is  injurious  to  the  quality 
of  the  bark,  causing  it  to  be  thick  and  spongy,  while 
that  peeled  from  trees  grown  in  dry  sandy  ground 
is  more  compact  and  contains  the  essential  oil  in  a 
more  concentrated  state.  The  cinnamon- tree  or  rather 
shrub,  is  a  peculiar  &vourite  with  cattle,  and,  as  all 
trespassing  beasts  are  forfeited,  the  poor  natives  who 
live  in  the  neighbourhood  of  plantations,  are  often 
deterred  from  rearing  cattle  through  the  apprehension 
of  having  them  seized  for  encroachments  on  cinnamon 
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CEYLON,  grounds  j  a  trespass  which  it  is  difficult  to  prcTcnt  as 
fences  are  seldom  thought  of  in  Ceylon.    The  quantity 
of  bark  annually  delivered  to  the  East  India  Company^ 
which  enters  into  a  contract  for  the  purchase  of  it, 
is  400,000  pounds^  for  which  ^101,000.  is  paid  j  and 
the  Company  have  the  exclusive  privilege  of  export- 
ing the  bark  from  the  Islahd.     The  people  employed 
in  the  cultivation  of  cinnamon,  are  called  Mahabades, 
and  consist  of  challas  (saleas)  or  peelers,  and  of  in- 
ferior labourers.     The  privileges  which  they  enjoyed 
under  the  Dutch,  have  been  curtailed  by  our  Govern- 
ment 3  but  some  equivalents  have  been  granted.     Fifty 
laboiurers  form  a  ranchvo  or  company,  and  are  under 
the   superintendance  of  a  maharale   and   two   coda^ 
dorea$,  at  an  expense  of  about   twenty-five   pounds 
ft  month.     The  whole  cast  are  under  the  direction  of 
modelydrsy  who  superintend  the  villages  of  the  ma- 
habades,  keep  registers  of  them,  and  regulate  their 
internal  police,  and    mohandirams,   who,  superintend 
the  plantations  and  the  workmen  employed  in  them. 
Since  the  interior  has  fallen  into  our  possession,  it 
has  been  found  that  the  cinnamon  can  be  procured 
thence  in  greater  perfection  and  at  a  cheaper  rale  than 
from  the  plantations  near  the  coast,  originally  formed 
under  the  direction  of  Governor  Falek  about  the  year 
1770.   (Bertolacci,  240-954.)     Besides  the  teak  (Tee- 
iona)  and  other  timber  common  to  the  continent  and 
isles  of  India,  Ceylon  has  a  variety  of  woods  most 
beautifully   veined,   and  in  every  respect  fit  for  the 
builder  or  cabinet-maker.    The  rarest  and  most  ex- 
pensive is  the  kalumidifie,  called  by  Europeans  cala- 
mander  or  caleminder  j  it  has  a  close  grain,  and  is 
beautifully  veined  with  black  and  brown  streaks ;  the 
homander,    more    properly   kadumbirUe,     greatly    re- 
sembles it.  but  is  inferior  in  beauty  and  value.    They 
are  probably  obtained  from  the  same  or  similar  trees. 
The  ream  is  similar  in  colour  and  vein,  but  softer  and 
coarser.     No  less  than  thirty- two  different  kinds  of 
wood  are  enumerated  in  the  tariff  of  goods  for  expor- 
tation annexed  to  Mr.  Bertolacci's  valuable  work  on 
The  Financial  Interests  of  Ceylon,    (p.  489.) 

The  quadrupeds  in  this  Island  are  for  the  most  part 
like  those  of  the  neighbouring  continent  -,  one  of  the 
most  singular  being  a  very  diminutive  animal  of  the 
deer  kind,  probably  a  variety  of  the  Cervus  Axis,  which 
is  brought,  confined  in  a  cage  for  sale,  to  Colombo, 
and  is  not  larger  than  a  common  hare.  (Cordiner,  i. 
422 ',  Knox,  i.  vi.  p.  40.)  There  are  few  countries, 
however,  where  the  elephant  is  found  in  g^reater 
abundance,  or  none  perhaps  where  more  are  taJken  for 
military,  domestic,  or  commercial  purposes. 
Inhabitants  The  inhabitants  of  this  Island  have  now  for  more 
than  three  centuries  consisted  of  four  distinct  races. 
I.  The  European  traders  and  settlers.  2.  The  Mo- 
hammedans from  different  parts  of  Asia.  3.  The 
colonists  from  the  opposite  coast,  called  Malabars  by 
European  writers  ;  and  4.  the  Sing*halese,  the  originid 
occupants.  Of  the  first  class  little  need  be  said  ;  it  is 
well  known  that  the  Portuguese^  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  sixteenth,  the  Dutch  throughout  the  two 
following,  and  our  own  countrymen  in  the  present 
century,  have  been  masters  of  a  part  or  the  whole  of 
the  coast.  Of  these  nations  most  were  merely  temporary 
residents,  a  few  permanent  settlers,  but  not  enough  to 
form  any  considerable  portion  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion. 2.  The  Mohanuncdans  or  Moors,  as  they  are 
called  by  the  Portuguese,  Dutch,  and  English.  These 
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are  more  numerous  than  the  preeediog  dtviiioB,  mad  CETUHi 
are  derived  from  the  various  Musulman  tribes  scat- 
tered over  the  neighbouring  islands  and  continents,  aa 
well  as   the  Musulman  soldiery  employed  by  Euro- 
peans established  on  the  coast.    But  even  this  dass  is 
trifling  in  point  of  numbers,  when  compared  with  the 
two  next,  which  are,  8.  The  Malabars,  or  Hindts  as 
they  might  perhaps  be  more  properly  called,  who, 
though   bearing  only  a  small  ratio  to  the  original 
Sing  halese,  are  next  to  them  the  most  numerous  race. 
The  proximity  of  the  Indian  coast  and  conquests  of 
Hindi!  Princes  at  a  remote  period  sufficiently   ac- 
count for  this.      The   Sing*halcse  traditions,  as  far 
as  any  opinion  can  be  formed  from  the  discordant  and 
contradictory  statements  of  them  hitherto  published, 
all  point  to  Kalinga  as  the  country  whence  the  Sove- 
reigns of  the  Island  first  came ;  but  Kalinga  is  the 
ancient  name  of  the  country  watered  by  the  Gdd&verf, 
(As.  Res.  iii.  48,  v.  56,)  and  this  name,  which  appears 
to  have  been  subsequently  converted  into  Telinga,  is 
evidently  the  Kling  or  Keling  so  often  mentioned  in 
the  history  and  romances  of  the  Malays.      The  para- 
mount R&jks  of  Sfl&n  or  Serendfp   (both  of  which 
names  are  corruptions  of  Sirihala-dwipa,   the  Lion- 
island)  were  always  of  the  Malabar  tribe,  i.  e.  deri%'ed 
from  the  HindlUs  of  Dr&vira,  the  southernmost  state  in 
the  peninsula  j   and  it  is  highly  probable  that   this 
ori^nated  in  a  foreign  conquest  from  that  .quarter, 
which  seems  also  to  have  given  rise  to  the  Hindi! 
Sovereignties  formerly  established  in  Sumatra  and  Java. 
From  these  Princes  and  their  followers  it  may  be  sup- 
posed that  the    Malabars  in  Ceylon,  who  speak    a 
dialect  of  the  Tamel  language,  originally  sprang.     4. 
The  Sing'halese  or  first  occupants  of  the  Island.  These 
again  may  be  subdivided  into  the  Sing*halese  (Shing- 
hal^s,  as  they  call  themselves  according  to  Knox,  who 
spells  that  name  "  Chingulay")  and  the  Weddas,  Bed- 
das  or  Veddas. 

1.  The  latter,  called  Weddas  by  the  Sing'halese,  and 
Beddas  by  themselves,  do  not  appear  to  have  any 
affinity  with  the  fiattas,  inhabiting  the  interior  of  Su* 
matra,  whose  name  is,  in  reality,  "  Batak,**  and  bears 
only  an  accidental  resemblance  to  that  of  this  tribe. 
They  are,  says  Governor  Ryklof  van  Goens,  (in  his 
Report  on  the  island  of  Ceylon,  presented,  in  1675,  to 
the  Governor-General  of  the  Dutch  possessions  in  the 
East  Indies.  Valentyn,  v.  208 — ^210,)  extremely  tena- 
cious of  their  customs,  and  are  dispersed  along^  the 
high  chain  of  mountains  of  Kandu,  Karre,  and  Passere 
on  the  east,  (Canduca  Corle  in  Captain  Schneider's 
Map,)  and  the  high  lands  of  Vintane  (Bintane,)  as  far 
as  Matale  and  the  Mangul-korle  northwards,  and  still 
further  in  that  direction  over  the  Wanny,  over  the 
whole  country  behind  Panoa,  (Pandwa,)  Battical5, 
Kotydr,  and  Triktin-mald  (Trincomal^)  between  the 
mountains  and  the  shore,  and  from  the  back  of  Koty4r 
quite  across  the  Island  to  the  Mangul-korle.  The 
country  occupied  by  them  is  a  flat  and  level  tract,  with 
no  considerable  elevation,  except  the  Monk*s  Hood, 
to  the  south-eiist  of  Batticalb,  and  a  few  low  hills,  all 
covered  with  uncleared  forests.  Tliey  all  bear  a  strik* 
ing  resemblance  to  each  other,  a  strong  indication 
of  their  being  a  distinct  race  >  and  all  these  forests  are 
divided  among  the  diiferent  families,  each  keeping* 
within  its  own  boundaries,  which  are  marked  by  paths, 
usually  blocked  up  in  order  to  prevent  the  ingress  of 
strangers.    To  such,  however,  as  will  submit  to  their 
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CEYLON,  guidance,  they  willingly  grant  a  safe  conduct  tbrough 
vJy^  their  country.    An  envoy  from  the  King  of  Kandi  to 
the  Portuguese  at  Batticalb  in  1630,  thus  traTcrscd 
the  Bedda  territory  j  he  was  stopped  on  the  confines, 
till  permission  for  him  to  proceed  had  been  received 
from  the  Chiefs  of  the  tribe  i  and  he  was  then  escorted, 
during  a  march  of  seven  days  through  these  forests, 
by  two  bowmen.   So  far  from  sustaining  any  injury,  he 
received  on  the  contrary,  both  for  himself  and  his  foN 
lowers,  a  constant  supply  of  the  best  provisions  which 
the  Beddas  can  furnish,  viz.  well-dried  venison  steeped 
in  honey,  ground-nuts,  and  other  fruits.    Not  one  of 
his  different  guides,  who  were  more  than  twelve  in 
number,  ever  uttered  a  single  word.    Their  extreme 
taciturnity  is,  indeed,  a  remarkable  characteristic  in 
this  singular  and  well-disposed  pastoral  tribe  ;  and 
one,  who  had  been  seized  by  the  Dutch,  on  account  of 
the  murder  of  one  of  their  couriers,  would  not  answer 
a  single  question  put  to  him,  till  interrogated  by  the 
Governor  himself.  When  asked,  why  he  bad  killed  this 
unoffending  traveller  }  he  simply  answered,  that  "  his 
I         Chief  had  ordered  him  to  do  so."  When  the  Governor 
inquired,  "whether  he  did  not  think  himself  deserving 
of  death  V*    "  You  must  judge  of  that  yourself,"  was 
his  reply.     When  sent  out  in  irons,  to  work  at  the 
forti&cations,   he    neither  made  any   resistance    nor 
uttered  a  single  word ;  and  he  walked  away  in  the 
lame  silence  and  indifference,  when  finally  liberated. 

These  people  are  extremely  jealous  of  the  honour 
of  their  women,  and  would  avenge  the  smallest  insult 
to  them,  were  it  offered  by  the  King  of  Kandi  himself; 
yet  they  are  not  quarrelsome,  seldom  have  any  differ- 
ences among  themselves,  and  never  are  at  war  with 
each  other. 

They  arc  generally  shorter  than  a  middle-sized  man, 
very  thick    set  and  muscular,  and  particularly  well- 
formed.  The  women  wear  no  covering,  except  a  strip  of 
coarse  linen,  which  hangs  from  their  waist  to  a  little 
above  the  knees  ;  the  men  have  only  a  piece  of  coarse 
cloth  twisted  round  their  loins  and  between  their  legs. 
They  never  cut  their  hair,  but  tie   it  up   on  their 
crowns  in  a  bunch,  says  Knox,  (iii.  i.  p.  125,  and 
plate  p.  122.)   Every  man  carries  a  bow  and  arrows; 
the  former  being,  when  unbent,  ten  or  twelve  feet 
long,  with  one  end  armed  with  an   iron  point,  and 
serving  as  a  pike  when  necessary ;  the  latter  consist- 
iag  of  a  light  bamboo  shaft  barbed  with  iron.    They 
are  most  expert  archers,  and  never  miss  their  aim  ; 
they  depend  entirely  for  their  support  on  the  chace, 
and  have   little    intercourse  with  their  neighbours 
except  for  the  few  articles  which  they  want ;  such  as 
coarse  clothing,  copper-rings,  cups,  glass  arm-rings, 
and  other  trifles.    Salt  is  likewise  an  article  which  they 
are  obliged  to  procure  from  the  coast ;  and  the  return 
they  make,  consists  of  betel-nuts,  (Areca  Catechu,) 
honey,  wax,  planks  and  rafters,  leopard-skins)  iron, 
crystal,  and  other  products  of  their  woods  and  moun^ 
tains.     The  principal  object  of  their  worship  seems  to 
be  the  bd-gaha  or  pippal  tree,  (ftciu  reUgiosa,)  which 
they  surround  with  a  stone  enclosure,  and  adorn  with 
lamps.   They  are  also  said  to  offer  up  a  sacrifice  of  three 
or  four  red  fowls  to  Budd^ha,  under  these  trees,  when 
anxious   to  be  recoTcred  from  sickness.     (Val.  v.  p. 
408.)     They    do  not    acknowledge  any  distinctions 
of  caste,  and  have  a  very  singular  mode  of  obtaining 
ledreaa  for  an  injury.    When  any  one  has  received  a 
serious  injury,  he  plucks  a  branch  ofif  a  certain  tree,  of 


which  there  is  always  one  near  the  Chiefs  cabin,  and  CEYLON 
places  himself  with  the  bough  in  his  hand,  under  this 
tree,  having  his  face  turned  towards  the  Chieftain's 
hut.  There  he  waits  patiently,  till  the  cause  of  his 
complaint  is  investigated.  If  the  Chief  neglects  to 
make  this  inquiry,  till  the  leaves  on  his  bough  have 
withered,  and  are  beginning  to  fall  off*,  the  complainant 
is  allowed  to  curse  his  Chieftain,  stick  the  bough  in 
the  ground  as  his  voucher,  and  take  justice  into  his 
own  hands,  or  place  himself  under  the  protection  of 
another  Chief,  as  he  pleases.  It  is  said  that  only  two 
or  three  instances  of  such  neglect  have  ever  occurred* 
The  Chief  almost  always  taking  cognizance  of  the 
matter,  while  the  bough  is  yet  green,  and  doing  justice^ 
when  the  charge  is  proved,  without  delay.  (Val.  t. 
p.  209.) 

9.  The  Sing*halese  or  great  body  of  the  natives  are 
not  quite  black,  but  rather  of  a  dark  olive  compiexioD, 
have  long  and  open  ears,  are  not  robust  in  make,  but 
almost  always  thin,  very  slightly  limbed,  nimble« 
bodied,  and  gifted  with  considerable  powers  of  mind 
and  ingenuity.  They  are  very  hardy  by  nature,  and 
capable  of  enduring  much  fatigue  and  great  privations. 
In  disposition  they  are  friendly  and  courteous,  hut  have 
much  too  high  a  notion  of  their  own  superiority  j  an 
error  fostered  by  their  distinctions  of  caste  $  so  that 
the  higher  will  not  eat  any  food  dressed  by  persons  of 
the  lower  castes.  They  are  grave  and  deliberate, 
bearing  a  strong  resemblance  in  their  port  and  de« 
meanour  to  the  Portuguese ;  no  fighters  or  brawlers  p 
humane  to  the  distressed;  holding  dishonesty  ia 
abhorrence,  and  free  from  jealousy  to  a  fault ;  hot  on 
the  other  hand  they  are  cunning,  crafty,  and  artful> 
extremely  ready  at  finding  excuses  and  subterfugcfj 
and  deserving  no  credit  even  in  their  most  solemn 
asseverations.  Lying  is  no  sin  or  disgrace  in  their 
estimation,  and  they  never  change  colour  when  de« 
tected  in  the  most  palpable  falsehoods.  Yet  they 
know  the  value  of  truth  and  probity,  and  have  a  great 
respect  for  the  upright  and  virtuous.  They  are  very 
greedy  and  covetous ;  have  little  regard  for  chastity, 
and  are  extremely  superstitious.     (Val.  v.) 

They  rise  at  dawn  of  day,  and  retire  to  rest  a  few 
hours  after  sun -set;  a  mat  spread  on  the  floor,  or  a 
couch  constitutes  all  their  bedding,  and  seems  hardly 
consistent  with  the  fire  which  is  said  to  be  genenflly 
burning  in  their  sleeping  rooms.  At  noon,  a  curry 
(carrC)  of  rice,  capsicum,  salt,  and  lime-juice,  and  the 
dried  skin  of  the  fforaka,  forms  the  dinner  of  the 
poorer  ;  game,  fowls,  eggs,  and  more  luxurious  cur- 
ries, that  of  the  richer  classes.  Beef  is  never  eaten, 
though  not  prohibited.  Another  meal  between  7  and  8 
F.  M.  is  taken  by  most,  and  a  third  early  in  the  mom-* 
ing,  by  some  of  the  Sin^'halese.  Milk,  curds,  and 
g*hi,  i.  e.  clarified  butter,  are  favourite  articles  of 
diet.  The  vrife  feeds  her  husband,  then  herself  and 
infant,  and  last  of  all  the  rest  of  the  family  get  theif 
dinner  3  their  meals  being  in  general  extremely  ua*' 
social.  Not  that  want  of  sociability  ia  one  of  the 
Sing'halese  failings,  for  they  love  company,  and  are 
determined  gossips.  Men  and  women,  of  course, 
never  associate  together  in  the  same  parties,  but  each 
sex  has  its  assemblies,  which  meet  for  the  purpose  of 
talking;  card-playing,  hearing  tales,  poems  or  music. 
Betel-nuts,  or  rather  the  compound  of  betel-leaf> 
areca-nut,  slack-lime,  tobacco,  and  the  impiasated 
juice  of  the  Mimosa  Catechu,  which  bears  that  same, 
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CEVXON.  is  as  esseotial  an  article  in  tbeir  entertainments,  as  in 

^*-^v^*i^  those  of  their  Indian  neighbours. 

Courtesy.  xhe  distinction  of  caste  does  not  seem  to  produce 
the  same  odious  effects  on  the  minds  of  the  Sing*ha- 
lese,  as  on  those  of  the  Hindilis.  Though  extremely 
observant  of  etiquette,  and  all  the  common  rules  of 
caste,  "  the  man  of  rank,"  says  Dr.  Davy,  {Interior  of 
Ceylon,  981,)  "is  not  arrogant,  nor  the  poor  man  ser- 
vile ;  the  one  is  kind  and  condescending,  and  the  other 

Marriages,  modest  and  unpresuming.**  Early  marriages,  arranged 
by  the  parents,  with  prudential  views,  but  without  any 
attention  to  the  inclinations  of  the  woman,  are  uni- 
versal among  the  higher  classes, and,  as  maybe  conjec- 
tured, are  little  productive  of  domestic  happiness.  The 
wedding  day  is  fixed  by  an  astrologer  -,  the  bridegroom 
and  his  friends  repair  to  the  bride*s  abode,  accompanied 
by  attendants  carrying  provisions,  a  piece  of  white 
cloth  as  a  dress,  and  jewels  for  the  lady.  A  temporary 
shed,  outside  of  the  house,  is  destined  1o  receive  the 
male,  and  an  apartment  within,  the  female  visitors. 
A  large  heap  of  rice,  piled  up  on  a  dish  of  fresh  plan- 
tain leaves,  and  a  variety  of  choice  curries,  are  pre- 
pared for  the  guests.  All  parties  dip  their  hands  into 
this  common  pile,  and  consider  such  a  community  of 
food  as  a  mark  of  regard  and  good  fellowship.  When 
the  repast  is  over,  the  bridegroom  enters  the  house, 
exchanges  with  the  bride  a  ball  of  rice-paste  worked 
up  with  cocoa-nut's  milk,  and  presents  her  with  the 
white  cloth,  jewels,  and  trinkets  for  her  dress,  brought 
by  his  attendants.  Not  a  word  is  uttered  by  either 
party,  all  this  being  mere  dumb-show.  The  bride- 
groom retires,  passes  the  night  with  his  friends  in 
their  usual  amusements  of  gossiping  and  story- telling, 
and  next  morning  conducts  the  bride  to  his  father  s 
house,  where  a  similar  entertainment  concludes  the 
ceremony.  Persons  of  very  high  rank  go  through  a 
more  cereihonious  form.  A  fortnight  is  allowed  as  a 
time  of  trial  3  if  at  the  close  of  it  the  match  is  con- 
cluded, the  couple  stand  together  on  a  plank  of  jack- 
wood  {Artocarpus ;)  the  husband  pours  water  on  his 
wife's  head,  exchanges  rings  with  her,  ties  his  little 
finger  to  hers,  and  becomes  her  lawful  spouse  for  life. 
The  consent  of  the  woman's  parents,  seems  to  be  all 
that  is  required  among  the  lower  classes.  Polygamy 
and  concubinage,  though  illegal,  are  universally 
tolerated  ;  and  a  plurality  of  husbands  is  more  com- 
mon in  the  interior,  than  a  plurality  of  wives.  Several 
brothers  take  a  wife  in  common ;  thriftiness  is  the 
excuse  among  the  poor ;  expedience  among  the  rich. 
The  women  are  not  prolific,  seldom  bearing  more  than 
four  or  five  children,  and  the  fathers  are  almost  as 
good,  nurses  as  the  mothers.  Infants  are  usually 
suckled  by  their  mothers  for  four  or  five  years,  but 
seldom  stand  alone,  or  can  utter  the  simplest  words, 
before  they  are  two  years  old.  As  soon  as  they  begin 
to  eat  rice,  sometimes  when  only  half  a-year  old,  they 
receive  the  bdt-ndmen,  or  rice-name.  An  auspicious 
day  and  hour  are  fixed  upon  by  the  astrologer,  on 
which  the  grandfather,  or  father,  puts  a  little  rice  into 
ihe  child's  mouth  and  declares  its  name.  A  banquet 
is  made  for  the  friends  present,  and  the  men  sit  down 
before  the  women.  The  name  is  usually  double  i  i  3  a 
title  peculiar  to  the  class  to  which  the  child  belongs, 
and  i  i  an  individual  appellation.  This  name  is  dropped 
after  the  child  has  attained  manhood  3  and  it  is  from 
the  place  where  a  man  -lives,  or  the  office  which  he 
l^old9,  that  his  distinctive  titles  are  subsequently  taken. 


Family  names  are  unknown  among  the  Singhalese.  CEYLO^l 
They  are  kind  parents  and  affectionate  children;  and  V«!>^^ 
the  reports  respecting  their  custom  of  exposing  in- 
fants and  abandoning  the  dying,  arose  from  miscon- 
ceptions, and  are  wholly  groundless.  They  turn  the  Funermis. 
liead  of  a  corpse  to  the  west,  because  Budd'ha  came 
from  the  east,  tie  the  great  toes  together,  lay  the 
hands  spread  out  upon  the  chest,  and  decorate  the 
body  of  the  deceased  with  its  best  clothes  and  orna- 
ments. It  is  then  laid  on  a  pile  of  wood,  about  three 
feet  high,  and  covered  with  the  same  materials  to  the 
height  of  about  three  feet  more.  The  male  relations 
and  a  Priest  attend  the  funeral,  and  the  nearest  relative 
present  kindles  the  fire.  Slips  of  young  cocoa-nut 
boughs  are  placed  round  the  ashes,  to  show  that  they 
are  sacred.  At  the  close  of  seven  days  the  mourners 
return,  perform  some  religious  rites,  collect  the  ashes 
into  an  heap,  and  cover  them  with  a  pile  of  stones. 
The  attendant  Priests  deliver  a  suitable  discourse, 
inculcating  resignation  and  attention  to  moral  and  re- 
ligious duties.  Sometimes  the  ashes  are  enclosed  in 
an  earthen  pot,  and  deposited  in  a  family  burial-place. 
The  lower  castes  are  obliged  to  bury  their  dead  3  and 
in  the  Province  of  Dtimbera,  these  funeral  rites  are 
exclusively  performed  by  women,  who,  in  other  parts 
of  the  Island,  never  appear  on  such  occasions. 

These  rites  have  all  some  connection,  more  or  less  Reli|io& 
remote,  with  the  religious  tenets  of  the  Sing'halese, 
which,  as  has  long  been  known,  are  a  branch  of  the 
widely  extended  doctrine  of  Sh&kya-muni,  or  Budd'ha. 

Connected  with  their  religion  also,  is  the  division 
into  castes  or  hereditarv  classes  noticed  above.  The 
primary  divisions  are  four ;  1.  Ksbatriya-wausa,  3. 
Br&hmana-wansa,  3.  Wai'sya-wansa,  4.  Sh^dra-wansa. 
(Davy,  iii.) — The  very  same  division  as  that  of  the 
Br&hmans,  with  the  exception  of  the  order  in  which 
the  first  and  second  classes  are  placed.  This  admission 
indeed  of  the  Br&hmanical  classes  by  the  followers  of 
Budd'ha,  seems  to  be  a  plain  indication  of  the  superior 
antiquity  of  the  Br&hmanical  doctrines,  and  to  prove 
that  Budd'ha  was,  as  Brdhmans  represent  him,  a 
seceder  from  their  faith. 

The  Wa'isyas  are  also  called  Welend^s  and  the 
Shtidras,  Chdderas,  the  latter  an  idiomaticol  corruption 
of  the  original  Sanscrit  term,  which  is  preserved,  (a9 
apears  from  Dr.  Davy's  work,)  unaltered  in  the  Fill. 
The  Chtideras  are  glIso  named  Gais.  All  accounts 
agree  in  affirming,  that  the  two  superior  castes  na 
longer  exist  in  Ceylon,  (Davy,  iii.  2  5  Js,  Res.  vii.  430.) 

The  Waisya-wansa  have  two  subdivisions  3  1.  Goi- 
wansa  or  Labourers  3  2.  Welend^-wansa  or  Cbettfs, 
i.  e.  Merchants  3  and  the  Shddra-wansa  no  less  than 
twenty-one. 

There  are  also  two  classes  of  outcastes  : 

1.  Gattaro  or  Kinnaya,  or  H(na-j4ti. 

2.  Rddf,  or  Antara-j&ti. 

There  seems  to  be  almost  as  much  confusion  and 
discordance  respecting  the  number  and  respective 
ranks  of  the  inferior  classes  here,  as  in  Hind6st&n  ; 
and  most  of  the  latter  names,  in  Dr.  Davy's  list,  are 
•left  without  any  explanation,^-a  defect  which  may 
be  remedied  by  a  collation  of  the  corresponding  lists 
in  Valentyn,  (v.  1 — 12  ;)  and  M.  Jonville's  Essayin  the 
Asiatic  Researches,  (vii.  430—435.) 

It  seems  clearly  ascertained,  thit  the  Goi-wansa  are 
the  fast.    The  Kariwas  or  the  Ch^ndaa  the  second  ia 
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CE^JOS.  rank  j  of  tlieae  classes^  tberefore,  a  more  detailed 
account  shall  be  given. 

I.  Goi  in  Sing  halese,  and  Welldld  or  Bell&l^  in  the 
Tamel  language^  signify  a  labourer,  or  tiller  of  the 
ground ;  and  the  GoS-wanaa  or  "  agricultural  race," 
hold  the  first  rank  among  the  Ceylonese  ca^tea.  Hon- 
darfiwf,  i.  e.  "  honourable,"  "  pure/'  is  the  title  by 
which  they  are  generally  named  and  addressed ; 
whence  Knox  says,  "  their  noblemen  arc  called  hon- 
dmrsy  (p.  132.)  The  great  offices  of  state  can  be 
held  only  by  them.  Their  dress,  by  which  they  are 
distinguished  from  their  inferiors,  consists  of  a  hand- 
kerchief twisted  round  the  head,  and  a  long  white 
cloth,  two  breadths  wide,  called  iiipeH,  folded  round 
the  loins,  and  reaching  as  low  as  the  ankles.  K  bare 
head,  and  a  cloth  of  a  single  breadth,  one  end  of  which 
is  thrown  over  the  shoulder,  distinguish  the  females 
from  the  males.  A  short  jacket ;  a  cap  among  the 
highest  dignitaries,  and  gold  chains  and  girdles,  form 
the  state  costume.  Gold  can  only  be  worn  by  pri- 
Tileged  persons  3  and  the  bracelets,  anklets,  and  ear- 
rings of  the  ladies  of  high  ton,  are  only  silver  or  crys- 
tal, unless  among  the  favourites  of  the  Court.  The 
quantity  and  quality,  rather  than  the  fashion  of  their 
apparel,  are  the  objects  to  which  attention  is  paid  by 
those  who  move  in  the  first  classes  ;  and  the  delight 
of  a  Kandian  dandy  is  to  swell  out  his  hips  to  the  size 
of  a  bell-hoop,  the  darling  of  our  great-grandmothers, 
and  puff  up  his  jacket  till  his  shoulders  can  vie  in 
breadth  and  obesity  with  the  imposing  protuberance 
below. 

This  Caste  consists  of,  1.  the  Band&r^s  or  Adassing, 
who  hold  the  highest  places  at  Court ;  2.  the  Mantri- 
itnti,  froTvi  whom  Privy  Counsellors,  and  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  learned  professions  are  taken ;  3.  Mdndelli- 
pen),  from  whom  theModely^rs,  Adikdrs,  and  Dessdwes 
are  chosen^  4.  Goi-peni,  who  are  soldiers  or  agri- 
cultural labourers,  (Val.  v.  8.)  They  hold  their  lands 
on  a  sort  of  feudal  tenure,  and  are  liable  to  be  -called 
out  for  the  public  service  either  as  soldiers  or  la- 
bourers. They  pay  a  quit-rent  of  one-twentieth  of  the 
rice  produced  on  their  low  lands,  and  six  ch&lis,  (=^. 
nearly)  for  their  high  ground. 

Agricultural  labour  is  the  proper  source  of  subsist- 
ence for  this  class  j.  but,  as  appears  from  the  above 
statement,  its  members  are  not  withheld  from  any  intel- 
lectual pursuit,  and  it  may  be  in  general  observed,  that 
the  hereditary  occupations  of  the  different  castes  are 
less  rigidly  followed  than  in  Hinddst&n  ;  where,  ac- 
cording to  the  present  practice,  (see  Caste,)  a  con- 
siderable licence  is  admitted.  The  Singhalese  are  also 
less  scrupulous  on  the  subject  of  intermarriages,  and 
even  in  this,  the  highest  class,  instances  sometimes 
occur  of  marriages  into  a  family  of  inferior  rank, 
where  superior  wealth  offers  a  sufficient  temptation. 
The  Welend^s  or  Chettis  are  tradesmen,  and  the  term 
Welend€  seems  to  be  synonymous  with  Goi.  {As,  Res. 
vii.  4SO ;  Val.  v.  3  5  and  History  of  Ceylon,  832.) 

II.  The  Kar&wa  or  caste  of  fishermen  is  usually  con- 
sidered as  next  in  rank  to  theGoi-wansa,  but  this  honour 
is  also  claimed  by  the  Chili&s,  (Saigas  or  H&l^,)  and  the 
question  seems  to  be  yet  undetermined.  The  Kar&wa 
are  ranked  under  nine  subdivisions,  each  distinguished 
by  its  peculiar  fishing-tackle.  They  enjoy  half  the 
honours  granted  to  the  fielldl^s;  can  compel  the 
washermen  to  wiuh  for  them  on  receiving  pa3rment ; 
are  altoi^r^d  %9  i^mtr  two-thirds  of  their  mand^wes 


with  white  cloth ;  spread  white  cloth  on  the  ground  CEVMJt 
at  their  festivals,  carry  flambeaus  and  use  a  white  ^' 
banner,  {Addealancodi,)  bearing  the  device  of  a  fish. 
They  are  also  allowed  to  blow  conchs,  (Shankass) 
to  use  t4U-p&ts,  (i.e.  licuala-leaves,)  as  parasols,  pro- 
vided the  narrow  end  be  dyed  red.  In  latter  times  thej 
were  admitted,  as  a  reward  of  their  fidelity  and  bravery^ 
to  military  and  political  honours.  (Val.  v.  3.) 

The  Mohammedans  naturalized  in  Ceylon, ''  a  stouts 
active,  enterprising  race,  differing  little  in  dress, 
manners,  and  appearance  from  the  Sing*balese,  (Davy, 
1^,)  and  called  by  them  Marakkali,  are  generally 
ranked  with  the  Kar&wa  and  perform  the  same  feudid 
services.  As  the  Goi- wan sa  have  monopolized  the 
honours,  so  have  the  Marakkal^  the  commerce  of  the 
country. 

III.  The  Ch&li&s,  more  properly  Saldas,  i.  e.  cinna- 
mon-peelers, dispute  precedency  with  the  Kariwas. 
They  seem  to  have  been  first  brought  into  notice  by 
the  Portuguese,  who  no  doubt  greatly  increased  the 
commerce  in  cinnamon,  and  employed  vast  numbers 
of  these  people.  They  say  that  they  were  originally 
weavers  of  gold  and  silver  cloths,  Peskari  Br&hmanis, 
which  probably  means  nothing  more  than  followers  of 
the  Br&hmans,  sent  over  by  the  King  of  P&ndi  (Coro- 
mandel)  in  the  suite  of  his  daughter,  the  wife  of  Vi- 
jaya  R4jk,  first  Sovereign  of  Ceylon.  Their  habitation, 
originally  called  Sal^-g&mi,  was  in  process  of  time 
named  Childti,  whence  the  caste  received  the  deno- 
mination of  Ch&li&  from  the  Portuguese,  who  em- 
ployed them  to  bark  the  cinnamon- trees,  from  the 
produce  of  which  the  largest  part  of  their  revenue  was 
derived  ;  hence  mahabade,  "  the  great  contribution,*' 
became  one  of  the  appellations  of  this  caste.  In  the 
seven  Korles  there  are  about  500  families  of  ChUi&a, 
and  many  on  the  western  coast,  but  few  in  the  interior. 

IV.  The  Jagreros  or  Jagri-makers,  are  the  third  of 
the  inferior  classes.  Jagrero  is  a  Portuguese  term ; 
Hangarema  or  Hakdra,  are  their  names  in  Sing'halese. 
Their  business  is  to  manufacture  jagri,  a  kind  of  coarse 
sugar,  from  the  kit(il-gaha,  {Caryota  urens.)  They  are 
bound  to  pay  an  annual  contribution  in  kind,  and  do 
service  as  palanqueen-bearers,  porters,  and  cooks. 
This  caste  is  pretty  numerous. 

V.  The  Dur&wa  or  Ch&ndas,  also  called  Daha-du- 
r&was  from  the  ten  subdivisions  of  their  caste,  also  live 
by  tapping  the  different  kinds  of  palm,  (cocoa-nut  and 
licuala,)  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  toddy,  (tdr{,)  the 
juice  which  readily  ferments  and  yields  the  sugar 
named  above.  As  the  use  of  fermented  liquors  is  pro- 
hibited by  the  Sing'halese  code,  this  caste,  which  is  not 
numerous,  is  also  employed  in  other  occupations.  One 
subdivision,  the  Agtin-madi,  are  musicians.  Their 
instrument  is  a  spherical  earthen  pot,  having  a  hole  on 
one  side  $  one  of  the  performer's  hands  is  placed  upon 
this  opening,  while  the  other  drums  upon  an  iguana- 
skin  drawn  tight  over  the  mouth  of  a  neck  issuing 
from  the  other  side.  Their  device  is  a  red  lion  in  a 
white  field. 

VI.  The  Ach4ri,  (Jchdrya  in  Sanscrit,)  is  by  some 
ranked  as  the  first  among  the  inferior  castes,  {Shddras,) 
and  to  it  belong  almost  all  kinds  of  artists,  tradesmen^ 
and  handicrafts,  (Nawandannayo,)  Their  contributions 
are  paid  both  in  kind  and  in  money.  Carpenters  and 
sculptors  alone  receive  any  support  when  working 
ibr  the  King>  on  the  plea  that  they  cannot  provide 
for  th^mselves^  as  the  others  did^  by  pilfering.    The 
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^"-•^V^*^  Annnante,  {Hcummdn.)  This  caste  ofcoursehaa  many  opposing  the  tyranny  of  their  rulers.  s^-i^^^^ 

Sttbdivisicms,  and  coaprefaends  a  conaiderabie  number        The  Island,  in  order  to  fecilitate  its  government,  was 

of  indiriduaU.  divided  into  two  parts  ^  the  1.  central  hills,  and  2.  the 

VIL  The  Rad^wa,  (RuddaugJu  of  Knox,  Hi.  iL  p.  laterai  declivities.  The  first  was  subdivided  into  sevea 

136,)  or  washermen,  form  a  numerous  class.    Their  Ratas  or  countries  -,  1.  Ddmbera,  2.  Haras^-pattdwa, 

poyxnents  consist  of  rice  undressed,  (that  it  may  not  3.  Tun-p&naha,  (i.  e.  four  hundred  soldiers,  or  p4a^, 

be  rendered  mpure,)  of  white  cloths  for  hangings,  i,  e.  three  fifties,)   4.  Yati-niiweni,   5.  Udu-ntlweray 

carpets^  &c.  and  of  personal  service  in  their  own  line  {L  e.  the  upper  city,)  6.  Cdt^-mala,  7.  H6wa-hetta, 

of  business.  A  separate  hale  or  cloth,  thrown  over  the  (i.  e.  sixty  soldiers.) 

shoulder,  distinguishes  their  women.  The  second  into  twelve  Dfs&vaa   or  D^s6venies, 

There  are  two  classes  of  outcastes  called  Hlna-j4ti  (i.  e.  lateral  Provinces  ;)  1.  Ndwera-kalawiya,  2.  S4t- 

and  Antara-j4ti  in  P4U.  The  former  are  called  Gattarti,  korle,  (L  e.  seven  korles,)  3.  S4tera  or  Uat^ra-korle, 

according  to  Dr.  Davy  (199.)  Kinnayas,  (his  twenty-  (L  e.  four  korles,)  4.  Koiie-tuna,  (1.  e.  three  korles,) 

first  caste,)  according  to  Valentyn,  (v.  7,)  so  discord-  5.  Sap^ra-g4me  or  Safi^ra-gam,  6.  Uva,  7.  Welliise,  8. 

ant  are  our  best  authorities  !     The  latter  of  these  au-  Bint^na,  9.  Tamban-kadda    or  Tamman-kadda,   lO. 

thors  appears  to  be  wrong,  and  the  Gattard  or  first  M&tel^,  11.  Walla-p4aaha  or  p&na,  (i.  e.  fifty  vallies,) 

class  of  outcastes  are  probably,  as  Dr.  Davy  was  inr  and  12.  Uda-palata. 

formed,  such  as  had  been  disgraced  for  misconduct,        The  principal  Ministers  or  Adik^s  were  two  :  1.  Adxgan. 

and  could  be  restored  at  the  King's  pleasure,  a  cir^  the  Uda-gim-pnha  Adik^uram-mah4tmeya,  Commander 

cnmstance  which  shows  how  greatly  the  original  laws  of  the  troops  in  the  district  of  the  five  upper  town* 

of  caste  have  been  modified  by  the  Sing'halese.    The  ships;  2.  the  Fatte-gim-pah^  Adikiram-mah^tmeya, 

second  class  of  outcastes,  or  Rddias,  are  considered  as  or  Commander  of  the  five  lower  townships,  (Davy,  143; 

so  impure,  that  they  are  obliged  to  get  out  of  the  way  Bertolacei,  464.)   The  last  R4j4  created  a  third  Adi- 

when  they  see  a  WellaL^  approaching.    Their  women  kiram,  the  Siya-patttlwe  Adik&ram,  or  Commander  of 

are  remarkably  handsome,  and  stroll  about  telling  the  hundred  districts.   The  inhabitants  of  the  districts 

fortunes  like  the  gypsies  among  us.  under  the  command  of  these  Adikirs  formed  a  body  of 

The  Sing  halese  account  for  the  absence  of  the  two  troops  called  Kattu-pallula,   (commonly  katti-pdli,) 

higher  castes,  (the  Brihmaos  and  Kshatriyas,)  by  af-  laskaHs,  {Uucorum  in  the  Portuguese  dialect  current 

firming  that  the  cc^ony  which  first  peopled  their  Island  in  India,)  who  were  ready  to  e;iecute  their  orders, 
consisted  only  of  Waisyas  j  their  leader  alone  being  of        The  whole  executive  power  was  vested  in  these  ofl^ 

Kshatriya  race.  At  a  subsequent  period,  some  centuries  cers;  they  were  the  principal  civil  magistrates,  as 

later,  a  fresh  colony  was  introduced  from  a  country  to  well  as  commanders  of  the  forces.    High  treason  and 

the  eastward,  where  Br&hmans  were  not  tolerated,  murder  were  the  only  crimes  on  which  they  could  not 

and  these  latter  settlers  were  only  Sh6dras,  so  that  pronoimce  sentence ;    but  there  waa  in  all  cases  aa 

when  the  Royal  family  had  become  extinct,  there  were  appeal  from  their  sentence  to  the  King  himself.  Their 

BO  individuals  of  the  two  higher  classes  remaining,  offices  were  held  at  the  King's  pleasure,  and  had  no 

This  tradition  seems  to  furnish  a  useful  hint  as  to  the  claim  to  any  fixed  emolument,  except  some  tnfihig' 

quarter  whence  Ceylon  was  originally  peopled.  fees ;  but  their  state  and  splendour  were  inferior  only 

TheGovernmentofCeylon  was  strictly  monarchical,  to  that  of  the  R4jk  himself;    venality  therefore  was 

and  it  was  requisite  that  the  King  should  be  derived^  almost  forced  upon  them,  and  a  fair  plea  for  taking 

by  one  of  his  parents  at  least,  from  the  S<^ar  line  of  a  bribe  never  escapes  the  vigilance  of  the  art&l  and 

Kings,  the  S4rya-vansa,  so  much  celebrated  in  the  avaricious  Sing'hsdese.    Their  badges  of  office  are  a 

mythological  history  of  the  Hindtts ;  aaother  indica-  crooked,  silver,  rod,  and  the  tremen^ns  whips  con- 

tiosL  of  the  superior  antiquity  of  the  Br^manical  sys-  tinually  cracked  by  their  lictors — emblems  qaite  aa  | 

tem.    When  the  regular  succesmon  was  interrupted  stgnificast  and- characteristic  as  the  fiftscea  bom  before 

by  the  want  of  a  male  heir  to  the  throne,  the  ministers  the  Roman  Consuls^ 

were  bound  to  choose  a  proper  person,  and  propose-hioi        The  perscms  next  in  rank  to  the  Adikto,  were  the  DeoaTcs. 
to  the  Chiefs  and  people ;  hence,  in  a  few  extraordinary  D6s&vas,  (Desa-fiati  in  P&lf)  or  Viceroys  of  the  Pro- 
instances,  persons  having  no  affinity  whatever  with.  vinces«    Each  of  the  twelve  D^s&venies  was  governed 
the  Stirya-vansa,  or  Children  of  the  Sun,  were  raised  to  by  a  Mahh-d^s4va-mah&tmeya,  and  every  Rata  by  a 
the  Royal  dignity.  Rata-mah4tmeya.    They  enjoyed  within  the  limits  of 

King's^  The  King  was  proprietor  of  the  soil,  regulator  of  their  territory,  all  the  honours  due  to  Royalty  except 

authority,   ^^  feudal  payments  and  services,  and  distributor  of  all  prostratk>n.    Each  had  his  baad«  banners,  guards  and 

publk  honours  and  emoluments.    The  only  cheeks  artillery;  and  the  administration  of  justice,  collection 

upon  his  misgovemment  were  public    opinion,  the  of  the  revenue,  and  execution  of  the  King* s  orders 

example  of  his  predecessors,  and  the  laws  and  maxima  were  entrusted  to  him.  The  c^ce  of  D^&va  was  not 

sanctioned  by  religion  or  long '  established  custom*  bought ,-  but  as  the  excess  of  the  receipts  beyond  the 

The  sacred  writings  of  the  Budd*hists  contain  much  fixed  revenue,    was  the   D^s&vas  perquisite,  those 

which  is  designed  for  the  instruction  of  Princes  as  well  <^^rs  were  as  much  addicted  to  extortion  as  the  Begs 

80  those  of  the  sacerdotal  order }  and  charity,  gentle*  and  Agh4s  in  the  Turkish  Empire. 

nessi  benevolence,  justice,  knowledge,  munificence.        Their  inferior  officers  were  the  three  Mah4tiral^,  MohottaJi 

piety,  gratitude,  patience,  and  docility  are  enjoined  in  (Mah6ttal^)  or  Mahat'i&rs ;  and  some  Kor41es,  Atta* 

as  many  aphorisms,  whiph  are  doubtless  sacred  texts  koriles,  Mohaodirdms,  Widdnes,  DdireyaB,  and  Kan^ 

derived  from  their  divine  iKwgives  himself.  (Davy,  148.)  g&a^m^s.    The  first  Mah^ttal^  was  the  D^va  s  de- 

The  Prince  who  ventured  to  disregard  these  rules,  was  puty ;  the  second  commanded  his  guards  -,  the  third 

considered  as  justifying  the  resistance  of  his  sttl]^ts>  had  chacge  of  the  ordnance^    The  Koriles  had  charge 
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of  the  K«rle  or  ^Ustrict  ^  ba«g  oott^^ta  of  tasea, 
]«gul«tor8  of  feudal  seirioes,  &c.  TH^.  Mohandiiims 
wereCapiai&sof  theg^oMMi;  the  Widitf^^»  magisiawteB 
d^  cbe  townships  3  the  D4reyaft  or  Mankedsms,  Inspec*- 
tora  of  T^ages ,  and  the  Kank6aeiaes,  easactors  of 
feudal  aervicefl. 

The  Rafta-mahltmeyas,  whoie  dntieswere  aimtbr 

Unasjta,  to  those  of  the  D^&vas^  were  inferior  iu  rank,  and  not 
allowed  to  use  |>alaoqueen6^  bannersj  bands  c^  music, 
or  artillery. 
UihottiH,      The  inferior  officers  were  the  three  Mohoiiral^s, 
MobotUr.  Mohottales,  or  Mahatx&rs^  d^aties  and  secretaries  of 
the  D^sdva,  by  whom  they  were  appointed  ;  Kor&les 
or  superintendants  of  Korles,  to  collect  the  feudatory 
payments  and  look  to  the  performance  of  the  stipulated 
services  5  Atta-kor41es  or  Koreleas,  Inspectors  of  dis- 
tricts acting  \mder  the  Kordle ;  Mohandir4ms,  who 
have  the  command  of  two  companies  (ndnches)  of 
troops,  guard  the  King's  timber-yards,  and  superintend 
Wuklm.    wood-cutting,  &c. ;  Widdnes,  superintendants  of  town- 
fiooreya.    ships,  and  head  of  the  police ;  Dureyas^  or  Mankedams^ 
heads  of  inferior  castes,  responsible  for  the  misconduct 
of  those  of  the  same  tribe  j  Kankdnemes,  who  super- 
intend   the  labours  required  by  the   feudatory  pro- 
prietors. 

The  chief  military  officer  in  each  D^&v^y  was  the 
Modely^,  who  had  the  command  of  three  or  four 
ndnches  of  lascaryns,  (feudal  militia,)  each  consist- 
ing of  ooe  Ardcha,  or  Sergeant,  two  Kangaaas,  or 
Corporals,  and   twenty-four  lascaryns,   (lashkarims, 
L  e.  soldiers,  a  Portuguese  corruption  of  the  Persian 
word  la^hkari.)  who  were  always  to  hold  themselves 
in  readiness  for  service  in  time  of  war,  and  i^lieved 
each  otlier  in  their  watches  every  fifteen  or  thirty 
days.  (Val.  V.  10.) 
Every  thing  respecting  religion  is  regulated  by  five 
^^j    ky  super  KITS,  the  Mdligawa-d^wa-nileme  and  the  four 
fenofie  ^''a^-^^D^yike-nilemes.    The  first  has  charge  of 
tool      the  Gresa  Temple  of  Budd'ha  at  Kandi,  called  Dalada 
Mdligawa,  and  is  the  auditor  of  its  accounts  ;  the  four 
others  manage  the  temporalities  of  the  D^alas,  dedi- 
eated  to  the  service  of  Nata  and  Mahi  Wisnu«    There 
were  also  elephant-keepers,  herdsmen,  treasurers,  and 
a  long  list  of  grandees,  who  never  were  allowed  to  ap- 
proach his  Majesty  except  on  their  knees,  and  in  some 
mdivldaals  among  them,  that  joint  has  '*  acquired," 
says  Dr.  Davy,  (152)  "  sl  skin  nearly  as  thi<;k  and 
calloos  aa  the  sole  of  the  foot." 
^  The  Sing'halese,  it  seems,  have  no  written  code  of 

laws ;  oaage  and  precedent,  according  to  Dr.  Davy, 
m  their  only  guides  in  judicial  matters.    Jt  is  pro- 
bable, that,  as  their  laws,  like  those  of  the  HindOu, 
were  written  in  a  difficult  and  dead  language,  known 
only  to  the  learned,  they  fell  graduaUy  into  disuse,  as 
the  prosperity  of  the  country  and  the  learning  of  the 
^her   orders   declined.    Every  public  functionary, 
from  the  Adikdr  to  the  Widdne,  acts  as  a  magistrate 
Within   certain  limits,  and  there  is  a  regular  appeal 
from  the  inferior  to  his  superior,  and  in  the  last  m- 
stance  to  the  Crown.     Sometimes  a  commission  was 
issued  by  the  King  to  some  of  his  great  officers  of 
•late,  ordering  them  jointly  to  investigate  a  particular 
case ;  and  the  Chiefs  of  the  district  hold  a  sort  of 
coroner  s  inquest  over  the  bodies  of  persons  fpund 
"*f^     ^  fine  was  levied  on  the  township  in  case  of 
raicide,  if  the  deceased  were  not  proved  to  be  insane. 
oenteoce  of  death  could  be  passed  by  bo  one  but  the 
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to  commute  that  punishment  for  a  heavy  fine  on  thd'^^^^^-^ 
criminal.  If  the  murderer  could  not  be  found,  the 
fiae  was  laid  on  the  township  where  the  crime  was. 
commit^ ;  a  systmn .  constantly  acted  upon  in  the 
Grand  SigQor*s  dominions.  Neither  suicide  nor  murder 
appear  to  have  been  comnM>n  in  Ceylon* ..  Uangii^ 
was  the  mode  of  execution,  except  in  cases  of  treasoa^' 
when  the  criminal  was  beheaded.  Fines,  imprison* 
ment,  and  flogging  were  the  punishments  for  robbery^ 
a  common  offence  ^  restitution  was  also  required .  Ad  lU^ 
terers,  when  detected  flagrante  delicto,  were  punished 
sommarily  by  the  husband  if  he  chose  to  take  justice 
into  his  own  hands.  Cutting  off  the  hair  aad  ears^ 
and  a  public  flogging  were  the  panishmeats  inflicted 
on  the  Bien  |  the  woman  was  flogged  privately  'm  the 
Royal  store-house,  and  then  divorced. 

Though  Bot  violent,  the  Sing'halese  are  litigrous.  National 
and  the  frequent  change  of  public  functionaries,  mos^  character, 
if  not  all,  open  to  bribery,  fostered  this  dispositioa. 
The  facility  of  appeal  rendered  their  suits,  like  some 
elsewhere,  interminable.  But  in  difficult  cases  they 
sometimes  appealed  to  the  trial  by  ordeal ;  either 
rqsairing  to  the  Temple  aad  calling  down  the  impreoa*- 
tions  of  heaven  on  their  heads,  if  they  were  g«ilty.  or 
using  heated  oil  or  oow-dung.  The  parties  in  that 
case  repair  to  the  sacred  tree,  the  bd-gaha,  (Ficus  reii^i' 
giosa,)  and  having  declared  that  no  chaitn  has  been 
used  to  prevent  the  effect  of  fire,  skim  the  hot  oil  or 
cow-dung  with  their  right  hands.  He,  whose  skia  is 
blistered,  is  pronounced  guilty^  if  both  sufifer,  the 
litigated  property  is  divided  between  them.  Slavery 
was  the  punishment  of  insolvency,  as  among  the  an* 
«ient  Romans,  but  the  debtor  was  more  harshly  treated 
than  among  that  people.  His  children  could  be  sold, 
though  he  could  not.  Usury  is  prohibited,  and  taken 
only  by  Mohammedans  $  a  remarkable  circumstance, 
as  no  code  inveighs  more  powerfully  against  it  than 
that  of  Mohammed. 

The  landed  tenures  are  perfectly  feudal.  All,  in  the  Landed 
eye  of  the  law,  is  vested  in  the  King ;  and  he  cati  tcnurce. 
resume  his  grants  at  pleasure.    But  such  resumptioas 
were  not  usual.     The  whole  territory  may  be  divided 
into 

I.  Unalienated  Territory, 

1.  Mtitetti^  and  1      Lands  held  by  the  Sovereign 
Ratneinde,     J  and  cultivated  on  his  account. 

2.  Ratnahara,  similar  lands  capable  of  cultivation. 
5.  MallapaUa  and  1      Lands  which   have  reverted 

Nellipalla         J  to  the  crown. 

II.  Alienated  Territory. 

Saleable  lands  liable  to  a  quit-rent  ^  such  were 

1.  Parweni,  heriteble  knds  not  liable  to  personal 
service. 

2.  Otto-parweni,  similar  lands  paying  one-tenth  of 
the  produce. 

3.  Anda-parweni,  the  same  paying  one-half. 

4.  Otto-combere,l      ^  •..,,.         . 

Owitte,  and      >     ^^J!?"'^  "™^^^  ^^«  Paying 

'  one  fifth. 


Y 


Kanoyi, 

6.  Karwudeni-parweni,  lands  paying  a  similar  ren4 
but  covered  with  brush- wood  and  interspersed  with 
salt-marsh. 

III.  Feudal  Alienations. 
U  loads  granted  on  Accommodessans,  i,  e.  on  per^ 
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CEYLON,  flonal  services  and  inalienable  by  the  holder^  reverting 
also  to  the  crown  at  his  decease. 

2   Diwil  parweni  or  f     ^™*^*^*'  lands  reverting  on 
'  Wcdde-wassan     1  ^V^"""^  ^^  J^^  stipulated  ser- 

L vices,  or  of  male  heirs. 

These  lands  paid  nothing  to  the  public  revenue,  and 
were  in  fact  the  remuneration  of  the  public  officers 
under  the  Native,  Portuguese,  and  Dutch  governments. 
The  functionaries  mentioned  above  were  thus  requited, 
particularly  by  the  latter  kind  of  grants ;  and  it  may  be 
here  added,  that  the  Kor^les,  Atta-kor&les,  Widdnes, 
Lek&mes,  Maydrdles,  Nai'des,  and  Kulis  were  civil ; 
and  the  Modelydrs,  Mohandirdms,  Ardchis,  Kangdnis, 
and  Lascaryns  military  servants  of  the  State.  The 
services  required  by  the  letter  of  the  tenure,  were 
restricted  both  as  to  time  and  place,  and  as  all  who 
were  bound  by  such  tenures,  were  not  wanted 
at  the  same  time,  the  holders  of  these  fiefs  were 
allowed  to  relieve  each  other  every  month  or  fort- 
night, (as  mentioned  above.)  The  inconvenience  of 
such  a  system  must  be  obvious,  and  the  frequent 
collision  of  the  civil  and  military  authorities,  the 
Kordles  and  Modelydrs,  caused  the  Dutch  to  abo- 
lish the  former  office,  and  led  the  Madras  Govern- 
ment, when  our  possessions  in  Ceylon  were  placed 
under  its  superintendance,  entirely  to  abandon  these 
institutions  established  among  the  natives  from  time  im- 
memorial, and  to  substitute,  according  to  the  arrange- 
ment adopted  in  that  Presidency,  tht:  payment  of  one- 
tenth  of  the  produce  in  lieu  of  all  personal  services  or 
quit-rents,  vesting,  at  the  same  time,  the  lands  hitherto 
resumable  in  the  permanent  possession  of  their  present 
possessors.  This  change  was  too  sudden  and  too  much 
at  variance  with  the  habits  of  the  natives  not  to  occa- 
sion greater  inconveniences  than  those  which  required 
a  remedy ;  the  old  system  was  therefore  soon  resumed, 
but  it  was  found  so  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  pre- 
vent the  distant  Modelydrs  from  abusing  the  power 
entrusted  to  them,  that  in  1801,  the  feudal  tenures 
were  entirely  abolished,  the  natives  having  shovm  little 
desire  to  avail  themselves  of  the  option  given  them  the 
year  before,  of  commuting  their  personal  services  for 
a  prescribed  payment  in  kind. 

The  Accommodessans  were  all  resumed ;  and  the 
Wedde-wassans,  which  had  previously  been  inalienable 
by  the  holders,  and  necessarily  continued  in  the  family 
as  long  as  there  were  any  male  heirs,  became  not  only 
saleable  by  their  proprietors,  but  liable  to  seizure  for 
debt ;  a  circumstance  which  alarmed  the  family  pride, 
of  the  higher  classes  j  it  was  therefore  found  neces- 
sary to  modify  the  law  by  restricting  these  (Diwil-par- 
weni)  lands  to  the  heirs  male,  making  them  resum- 
able on  failure  of  the  stipulated  payments,  and  neither 
alienable  by  sale  or  gift,  nor  liable  to  seizure  for  debts. 
The  expedience  of  these  measures  has  been  doubted, 
and  it  c(innot  be  denied  that  the  last,  which  was  a  con- 
cession to  the  prejudices  of  an  unenlightened  people, 
ought,  if  possible,  to  be  gradually  modified,  till  it  hold 
out  less  temptation  to  the  accumulation  of  debt  and 
the  neglect  of  the  estate,  which  the  possessor  under 
such  a  tenure  has  so  few  motives  for  improving. 

The  whole  of  the  low  country  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Island,  from  Putlam  (in  lat.  8°  N.)  to  Batticalb 
(lat.  7°  42^  N.)  is  occupied  by  a  colony  of  Malabars, 
whose  lands  were  almost  invariably  held  on  condition 
of  their  paying  to  the  King  one-tenth  of  the  produce 
of  their  rice-fields.    Their  tenures  were  evidently  of  a 


much  more  permanent  character  than  the  feudal  grants  CEIfLON. 
prevalent  among  the  original  Singhalese ^  and  not- 
withstanding occasional  resumptions,  in  consequence 
of   misconduct  or    intrigue,  it  appears    ''upon  the 
whole,**  says  Mr.  Bertolacci^  (995,)  that  "  the  greatest 
portion  of  those  Jands  remained  in  possession  of  the 
families  who  actually  cultivated  them,**  when  their 
native  Princes  were  subjugated  by  the  Kings  of  Kandi. 
Under  the  protection  and  encouragement  of  the 
British  Government,  the  produce  of  this  part  of  Ceylon 
has  rapidly  increased,  as  appears  from  the  following 
statement  of  the  quantities  delivered  in  to  Government 
at  two  different  periods  from  a  part  only  of  that  divi- 
sion of  the  Island.     The  share  claimed  by  the  State 
is   one-tenth  of  the  gross  produce ;    and  it  was  as 

follows : 

In  1806.  In  1811. 


P^ralis. 


lb. 


DUtrict.  Pdrabs.  lb. 

Trincomald        3,250=    143,000  10,000=  446,000 

Jafnapatnam   66,500=2,926,000  94,000=  4,136,000 

Man-dr 33,300=1,465,200  40,000=  1,760,000 


TheWannia     6,700=    294,800 
Batticalb  ..    19,000=    836,000 


128,750=5,665,000 


40,000=   1,760,000 
71,500=   7,865,000 


255,600=15,961,000 


Malabars. 


The  lands  in  the  interior  districts  paid,  as  appears 
above,  very  different  proportions  of  their  whole  pro- 
duce in  the  form  of  land  tax ;  it  was  therefore  more 
difficult  to  ascertain  their  rate  of  improvement,  and 
almost  impossible  to  deduce  such  averages  as  would 
afford  a  basis  for  any  satisfactory  calculation.  This  ex- 
treme inequality  of  assessment  could  not  fail  to  operate 
as  a  check  on  improvements  in  agriculture,  and  though 
it  would  be  impossible  to  effect  a  complete  equaliza- 
tion without  a  greater  sacrifice  than  would  be  prudent, 
yet  a  law  enabling  every  proprietor  who  chose,  to 
redeem  all  beyond  a  tenth  of  the  produce  of  his  lands 
by  a  fair  composition,  was  highly  expedient,  and  likely, 
according  to  Mr.  Bertolacci*s  account,  to  be  highly 
acceptable  to  the  Sing*halese,  (302.) 

Dr.  Davy  has  stated  it  as  his  opinion  (p.  187)  that  Lande^J 
"the  tenure  of  land  among  the  Singhalese  had  nothing  teiwrw 
of  a  feudal  nature:"  but  Mr.  Bertolacci,  whose  long 
residence  on  the  Island  and  official  duties  gave  him 
peculiar  advantages  in  pursuing  such  inquiries,  thinks 
that "  the  ch  wn  of  duties  and  services  there  established^ 
resembles  that  established  by  the  feudal  law  in  Eu- 
rope J**  he  supposes,  indeed,  that  the  principle  in  which 
the  system  originated  was  different  in  the  different 
parts  of  the  world  where  it  prevailed  -,  but  that  is 
another  question  j  it  seems  clear  that  the  system  was 
essentially  the  same  5  and  in  both  countries  the  tenure 
usually  depended  upon  personal,  especially  military, 
services.    This  is,  moreover,  precisely  the  case  in  the 
Turkish  Empire,  where,  as  is  well-known,  the  greater 
part  of  the  land  is  held  under  grants  from  the  Crown, 
as  a  remuneration  for  past  military  services,  and    a 
security  for  future  ones,  distinctly  stipulated}  the  lands 
being  liable  to  resumption  in  case  those  services  are 
not  performed.    But  as  a  property  in  waste  lands  may 
be,  and  continually  is,  acquired  in  Turkey,  indepen- 
dently of  the  military  tenures,  by  occupation,  with  tHe 
consent  of  the  proper  magistrate,  and  cultivation  £or 
a  term  of  years,  so  in  Ceylon,  likewise,  can  land  l>e 
obtained  by  a  similar  method  j  and  this  seems  to  haL^v<e 
been  confounded  by  Dr.  Davy  with  the  system  more       , 
generally  prevalent.  With  regard  to  the  rights  acquired       1 
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Cff^*  by  priority  of  cnltiTatios^  '^  mucli  tLnoa^tity  and  di£- 
V/**^  ference  of  customs,"  says  Mr.  Bertolacci^  "  prevails  in 
the  different  Provinces.  In  some  instances^  the  rights 
of  the  cultivators,  who  occupied  the  soil  for  many 
years,  have  been  preferred  to  the  claims  of  theovraers 
themselves ;  and  those  who  cannot,  or  will  not  culti- 
i  vate  the  lands  themselves,  g^ve  it  up  to  others,  who 

do  so  on  condition  of  dividing  the  profits,  in  most 
cases  equally,  whether  the  land  have  been  previously 
cleared  or  not ;  the  tenant,  however,  is  liable  to  ejec- 
tion in  the  former  case,  and  acquires  a  permanent 
right  of  property  in  the  latter.  (Bertolacci,  296.) 
KflciuK.        The  crops  when  nearly  ripe  are  valued  by  Commis- 
sioners appointed  for  that  purpose,  and  the  quantity 
due  to  Crovemment  is  then  put  up  to  sale  and  purchased 
by  the  highest  bidder.     These  sales  now  take  place  on 
the   spot,  but  still  leave  ample  room  for  intrigue  and 
oppression,  especially  in  a  country  where  the  rulers 
are  foreigners  and  obliged  to  transact  all  public  busi- 
ness through  an  interpreter.    These  farmers  of  the 
revenue  in  kind,  are,  moreover,  not  only  odious  and 
oppressive  to  the  people,  like  the  middle-men  in  Ire- 
laiMl,  but  frequently  are  defaulters  to  the  Government ; 
so  that  the  system  by  which  they  are  required  has  a 
two-fold  defect. 

Another  evil  is  the  variableness  of  the  quantity  of 
produce  to  be  deducted  by  Grovernment,  where  pay- 
ments are  made  in  kind ;  which  must  of  course  be 
regulated  by  the  crops.  This  operates  as  a  real  hard- 
ship on  the  cultivators  of  newly  cleared  lands,  and  is 
a  powerful  check  to  improvement  in  agriculture; 
*'much  good,  therefore,  may  be  derived  from  fixing, 
^  for  a  given  number  of  years,  the  quantum  of  grain  to 

be  delivered  annually,  as  the  share  due  from  each  field/* 
(Bert.  314.)  ''And  if  any  measure  can  place  Ceylon 
in  that  state  of  opulence  and  prosperity  which  the  pro- 
ductive powers  of  its  soil  and  climate  seem  to  promise, 
these  two  alterations  in  the  collection  of  the  revenue,** 
says  the  able  writer  so  often  quoted,  "  seem  best  cal- 
culated to  promote  that  desirable  end."  The  clause 
in  Sir  Thomas  Brownrigg's  proclamation  of  1818, 
reserving  a  power  for  "  making  further  provisions  and 
reforming  abuses/'  now  places  it  entirely  at  the  dispo- 
sition of  Government  to  correct  this  or  any  other  defect 
[         without  difficulty. 

mriuij     Another  source  of  revenue  ought  to  arise  from  the 
'         plantations  of  productive  trees,  which  in  this  Island 
are  called  gardens,  and  are  extensive  and  valuable. 
By  productive  trees  are  meant  such  as  afford  articles 
for  commerce  j  these  plantations,  therefore,  are  not 
confined  to  those  which  have  escvdent  fruits.     In  con- 
sequence of  negligence  and  mismanagement  on  the 
part  of  the  Dutch  and  our  own  Governments,  this 
branch  of  revenue  has  been  suffered  to  die  away ;  and 
these  plantations,  so  lucrative  to  their  possessors,  pay 
no  sort  of  contribution  to  the  State,  with  the  exception 
of  an   inconsiderable  portion  still  retained   by  the 
Government,  and  let  out,  at  a  great  disadvantage,  to 
tenants  who  take  no  care  to  keep  them  up.    Here, 
then,  another  opening  for  a  great  improvement  pre- 
sents itself,  and  an  annual  quit-rent  on  these  planta- 
tions or  gardens,  fixed  for  ten  or  twelve  years,  to  allow 
for  the  slow  growth  of  palms,  such  as  the  cocoa-nut, 
areca,  and  palmei'ra,  would  proven  great  resource  to  the 
Colonial  Government  without  being  oppressive  to  the 
j^^      people,  (lb.  S26r7') 
hlan,     ^^  adoption  of  several  of  these  judicious  sugges- 
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tions  were  deemed  impracticable  in  the  interior  dis-  CEnjQN. 
tricts,  the  part  of  the  country  where  they  were  most  ^^m-^  a,^ 
wanted,  in  consequence  of  that  clause  in  the  conven- 
tion ceding  the  Sovereignty  of  the  Island  to  the  King 
of  Great  Britain,  by  which  ''their  civil  rights  and 
inmiunities,  according  to  the  laws,  institutions,  and 
customs  established  and  in  force  amongst  them,'*  were 
secured  "  to  the  Adikdrs,  Dds&vas,  Mah&ttal^s,  Ko- 
rSles,  Wid4nes,  and  all  other  chief  and  subordinate 
headmen."  But  the  rebellion  in  1818,  which  termi- 
nated in  the  complete  subjection  of  the  insurgents, 
placed  the  native  Chiefs  on  a  different  footing  with 
respect  to  the  British  authorities,  and  afforded  the 
latter  an  opportunity  of  introducing  many  salutary 
regulations,  among  which  the  following  are  the  most 
deserving  of  attention.  1.  The  executive  and  judicial 
authority  is  delegated  to  a  board  of  Commissioners, 
and  occasionally,  to  resident  agents.  ^.  Prostrations 
and  genuflections  to  the  representative  of  the  Sove- 
reign are  abolished.  3.  The  Europeans  are  required 
topay  proper  marks  of  respect  to  the  native  Chiefs.  5. 
A  tenth  of  the  produce  of  rice-grounds  is  claimed  in 
lieu  of  all  former  taxes,  except  in  certain  loyal  dis- 
tricts, where  only  one-fourteenth  is  levied.  6.  The 
lands  of  many  individuals  distinguished  for  loyalty 
during  the  rebellion,  those  belonging  to  temples,  to 
public  officers  of  the  State,  and  the  Ch&Uds  or  cinna- 
mon-peelers are  exempt  from  all  duties.  7*  The  public 
services  required  in  virtue  of  feudal  tenures,  and  com- 
muted for  a  money-payment,  except  where  already 
remunerated  by  exemption  from  duties  as  above.  8.  The 
causes  of  minor  importance  are  heard  by  the  Govern- 
ment agents,  or  second  Commissioner  alone ;  more 
important  ones,  by  the  same  persons  assisted  by  two  or 
more  native  Chiefs ;  capital  cases  by  the  Resident,  or 
second  Commissioner,  and  similar  assistants.  9.  A 
right  of  appeal  from  inferior  to  superior  Courts,  and 
ultimately  to  the  Governor,  is  established. 

The  Government  of  the  Island,  has  thus  been  Ckivem- 
placed  nearly  on  the  same  footing  as  those  colo-  meat 
nies  where  no  internal  legislation  is  established :  and 
for  countries  so  circumstanced,  this  system  is  far 
preferable  to  the  other;  as  has  been  abundantly  proved 
by  the  mistaken  and  disgraceful  proceedings  of  too 
many  of  our  colonial  legislatures  both  before  and  since 
the  separation  of  the  United  States  from  the  dominions 
of  Great  Britain.  But  though  it  may  be  highly  expe- 
dient to  leave  the  management  of  these  remote  parts 
of  our  territory  to  the  care  of  administration  at  home, 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  British  Parliament  is 
ultimately  responsible  for  any  abuse  of  the  almost  ab- 
-solute  power  thus  delegated ;  and  there  is  some  danger 
lest  the  welfare  and  improvement  of  such  colonies 
should  be  sacrificed  or  forgotten  through  pressure  of 
public  business,  or  from  interested  motives.  Whether 
such  has  not  occasionally  been  the  case  with  respect 
to  Ceylon,  may  justly  be  doubted,  when  we  ipnd  that 
nothing  is  done  for  the  instruction  of  the  Protestant 
natives,  whose  number  is  said  to  be  upwards  of 
300,000,  except  by  a  few  chaplains,  whose  language 
they  cannot  understand,  and  whose  form  of  worship  is 
at  variance  with  that  in  which  they  were  educated  ,•  or 
by  missionaries  tolerated,  not  supported  by  the  Govern* 
ment  $  and  that  ignorance  of  the  distinctions  of  rank, 
so  much  valued  by  the  natives,  an  ignorance  little  cre- 
ditable to  those  who  made  no  provision  for  the  infor- 
mation of  their  agents,  was  one  of  the  leading  causet 
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CETLON.  of  the  insurrection  and  civil  contest  in  1817  and  1818. 
The  termination  of  that  contest  has,  however,  already 
led  to  some  beneficial  results  ;  and  it  will  be  happy 
for  Ceylon,  if  it'should  ultimately  occasion  the  adoption 
of  measures,  which  will  gradually  raise  the  Sing^ha- 
lese  above  their  present  state  of  degradation,  and 
enable  them  to  appreciate  the  blessings  they  derive 
from  the  nation  to  which  they  are  now  subjected. 

Mr.  Locke  has  somewhere  remarked,  that  any  one 
who  wished  to  contemplate  despotism  in  all  its  naked- 
ness, should  look  into  Knox*8  account  of  this  Island  j 
and  the  history  of  the  Sovereign  whom  it  was  the  for- 
tune of  Great  Britain  to  depose,  is  no  less  instructive 
as  to  the  consequences  of  placing  unlimited  power  in 
the  hands  of  a  single  individual.  But  one  of  those 
consequences,  not  less  important,  though  not  so  strik- 
ing as  the  atrocities  at  which  we  shudder,  is  the  de- 
pressed state  of  an  Island  which  possesses  so  consider- 
able a  share  of  natural  resources.  This  will  be  distinctly 
evinced  by  a  brief  statement  c^  its  commerce.  The 
principal  exports  are  arack  and  other  produce  of  the 
palm }  spices,  tobacco,  timber,  and  gems.  The  imports 
are  grain,  cottons,  and  European  manufactures. 

I.  The  arack  is  distilled  from  toddy  (tdii,  fermented 
palm  juice,)  and  the  other  produce  of  the  palm  is 
mirra,  a  milder  beverage  which  is  not  intoxicating, 
jagri,  a  kind  of  sugar,  the  areca  and  cocoa  nuts,  the 
milk  and  oil  of  the  latter,  and  coir  (kfiir)  the  fibrous 
integument  of  its  nut,  which  is  manufactured  into 
ropes.  The  quantity  of  arack  annually  exported,  on 
an  average  of  eight  years^  may  be  estimated  at  780,000 
gallons  at  80  rix-dollars  per  leager,or  416,000  rix-dol- 
lars  (4^2,000.  nearly)  is  the  sum  total,  at  nrime  cost ; 
the  cask  costing  about  25  rix-dollars  (ml.  7<0  and 
the  duty  on  importation  at  8  rix-dollars  per  leager^ 
amounting  to  something  more  than  ^£2200.  T&ii{toady ) 
and  mirra  are  names  of  the  fluid  issuing  from  the  fruit 
stalk  of  different  kinds  of  palm,  the  first  being  allowed 
to  ferment,  the  other  removed  before  fermentation 
takes  place  ^  the  former,  by  distillation,  yields  arack ; 
the  latter  is  manufactured  into  jagri.  The  arack  is 
distilled  by  the  proprietors  of  palm-gardens,  and 
sold  to  merchants  at  the  ports,  who  make  advances 
to  the  distillers,  and  are>  in  consequence  of  it,  often 
induced  to  receive  the  spirit  below  the  stipulated  de- 
gree of  strength.  It  is  allowed  to  be  more  whole- 
some than  the  Bengal  rum,  and  far  superior  to  the 
arack  obtained  from  rice,  on  the  coast  of  Coroman- 
del ;  but  is  in  danger  of  being  superseded  by  that 
distilled  from  the  same  grain  in  Java^  as  the  butch 
merchants  can  undersel  the  Sing*halese,  in  the  Indian 
markets.  Madras,  Bombay^  and  the  other  ports  on 
the  coasts  oi  the  peninsula  are  the  great  markets  for 
this  article  ^  rice»  doths,  and  British  manufactures 
fbroEiing  the  returns*  Some  has  of  late  years  been 
brought  to  England,  where  it  sells  from  ^6(L  to 
6$.  ^  p^  gallon,  which*  at  the  lowest  price,  gives 
s^56^  6«.  per  kager,  leaving  a  £sir  {irofit,  the  average 
price  at  the  plAoe  of  exportation  being  about  126  rix* 
dollarsss^lS. 6«.6d.  nearly.  At  Madras>  the  greatest 
nart  for  this  commodity.  Its  consumption  is  checked 

Sa  heavy  import  duty,  end  the  comparative  cheapness 
the  putta  or  coast  arack  {mentioned  above)  which 
pays  only  an  excise  duty  of  one  star  pagoda  (8s.)  per 
gallon.  An  exp6rt  duty  of  about  ten  per  cent,  is  alao 
levied  in  Ceylon ;  it  is,  however,  not  that  chaige,  but 
the  encouragement  inadYertently,  as  it  appears,  given 


to  the  di^Ilation  of  putta,  which  has  prevented  the  CEYIM 
Sing'halese  spirit  from  obtaining  the  prefeienoe  itwJj 
deserves.    The  jagri  is  made  from  mirra,  principally  ^| 
from  the  nipere  {Nipafruiieam?)  and  the  pahndm 
Bormmt  or  EkUes)  one  gallon  of  the  fluid  piodudiie  a 
pound  and  a  half  of  good  fine  jagri. 

The  areca-nuts  are  another  very  important  export. 
They  pay  duty  outwards  of  10  rix-dollara  (::&12«.  e<L) 
an  amdnam  (29016.)  The  average  exportation  price  is 
about  15  r.  d.  (ss  ^1.)  making  25  r.  d  with  the  duty, 
and  leaving  a  profit  of  about  18  r.  d.  on  each  amdnam 
to  the  exporter,  nsfr.d,  is  the  common  charge  in  the 
interior,  where  the  areca  palm  comes  to  the  greatest 
perfection.  Hie  revenue  annually  derived  from  thn 
article  alone,  is  estimated  at  125,000  r.  d.  (iS78l2.  lOt.) 
The  Sing'hiilese  nuts  are  considered  as  the  best  in 
India,  and  are  exported  chiefly  to  the  coasts  cf  Co- 
romandel  and  Malabar. 

The  cocoa-nut  affords  not  only  its  frvH,  bnt  a  pdp 
called  copperas,  (ipore  properly  kopra,)  which  when 
pressed  yields  an  oil.  The  southern  coasts  of  the 
Island  Are  the  districts  where  the  cocoa-nut  flourishes, 
as  it  is  not  able  to  support  the  long^  droughts  which 
prevail  on  the  opposite  side.  Kopra  is  the  pulp  of  the 
ripe  nut,  sliced  and  partially  dried  in  the  sun )  in  thst 
state  it  will  bear  exportation.  The  oil  extracted  from 
it,  is  strong  and  rancid ;  but,  when  the  water,  in 
which  scrapings  of  the  fresh  nut  have  been  well 
washed,  is  allowed  to  simmer  on  the  fire,  the  oil, 
swimming  on  its  surfhce,  is  perfectly  pure  and  very 
palatable ;  but  it  will  not  keep  long  without  turning 
rancid.  It  makes  excellent  soap  and  candles,  is  well 
calculated  for  the  cloth  manufactures,  and,  if  sold  for 
six  shillings  per  gallon,  would  allow  a  large  profit,  not 
costing  two  in  Ceylon,  where  an  export  duty  of  only 
five  per  cent,  on  the  prime  cost,  is  charged. 

Coir  (kfifr)  is  a  kind  of  rope  yarn,  spun  by  the 
hand  from  the  coarse  fibres  contained  under  the  husk 
of  the  cocoa-nut.  It  is,  unfortunately,  considered  as 
only  fit  for  very  low  castes  to  employ  themselves  in 
spinning  kfiir,  so  that  in  some  districts  not  one-thir- 
tieth part  of  the  material  is  ever  made  use  of.  It  pays 
an  ad  valorem  duty  of  no  more  than  fiVe  per  cent,  on  the 
kfiir,  fine  or  coarse,  and  much  is  exported  to  Bengal, 
where  the  former  fetches  twice  the  price  of  the  latter. 
The  husks  must  be  steeped  in  running  water,  and  the 
fibres  should  be  fine  and  of  a  clear  yellow  colour ; 
these  bein^  the  principal  criterions  of  their  possessing 
the  desired  smoothness,  strength^  and  pliability.  The 
coir-rope,  however,  is  said  not  to  be  sb  elastic  as  cor- 
dage made  from  hemp. 

II,  The  quantities  of  pepper,  coffee,  and  cardamom, 
the  principal  articles  included  under  the  bead  of  spices, 
produced  in  Ceylon,  may  be  estimated  from  the  follow- 
ing account  of  the  exports  for  several  successive  years: 

In  1606.   1807.  1608.  1809.    1810.    1811.    1812.  181S. 
kaniUci.     So.       4o.       4<x        do.  da.         4n^       So. 

PMiper..  98      409i    278      279i    1C9§      69^       65f    19S| 

Cotfte  ..  189f    489      390    1081      435      $IH    ^^H    4331, 

G«4Ataom  4^      lb         7         4^      n         H         H      ^^i 

The  value  of  these  exports  may  be  easily  ealculated 
fiom  the  prices  in  the  tari£f  of  1813^  according  to 
which  pepper  is  worth  5  r.  d.  per  p&rah,  t=  7«-  for 
SOU).)  or  £S.  16«.  Bd.  per  kandi  of  500£h.  -,  coffee  6  r.  d. 
per  ^4rah,  er  100  r.  d.  per  kandi,  (s=*i^6«  5s.  for  500ft.) 
cardamoms  at  6  fanams  per   pounds    or  ^50  r.  d. 
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ffTUW.  (sets.  ISs.  Gd.)  per  kwidi,  TVie  cxi&^^'^^Ta  of  theae 
articles  is  much  neglected,  though  the  p^Vper  requires 
fcarcely  aay  cure,  and  the  coffee  yer^  Uttlc.  The  car- 
damom, though  for  inferior  to  that.from  the  coast  of 
Malabar,  is  nevertheless  an  article  of  considerable 

value. 

III.  Tobacco  is  the  staple  production  of  the  penin- 
sula of  JafnapaetaiD. 

IV.  Several  of  the  different  kinds  of  timber,  fur- 
niibed  by  the  forests  of  Ceylon,  have  been  already 
mentioned.  The  Dutch  and  Native  Governments  were 
mutually  jealous  of  the  destruction  of  the  wood,  and 
laid  a  very  heavy  duty,  both  on  the  felling  and  expor- 
tation of  timber.  This  system  has  been  wisely  aban- 
doned i  and  the  duties  reduced,  so  as  to  operate  as  a 
check  only  on  any  excess  in  the  opposite  extreme. 
Thus  for  example,  vrith  regard  to  the  palmeira 
{BorauuM  or  EkUe,)  twenty-five  per  cent,  is  charged 
on  the  exportation  of  its  timber^  aa  a  discouragement 
to  the  destruction  of  so  valuahle  a  tree ;  notwithstand- 
ing whichf  it  brings  in  an  annual  revenue  of  about 
S5,000  rix-doUars,  (nearly  4^1560.)  which  is  double 
the  amount  derived  from  the  same  source,  at  the  time 
at  which  the  Island  first  came  into  the  possession  of 
Great  Britain. 

V.  Under  the  head  of  gems^  pearls  are  the  first 
and  most  important  article.  The  commerce  in 
other  precious  stones,  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
Moormen,  (i.  e.  Mohammedan  Natives,)  and  has 
hitherto  been  little  productive  to  the  Government. 
No  export  duties  are  charged  upon  them,  and  a  small 
ground-rent  lor  the  soil  in  which  they  are  found  is  all 
the  advantage  hitherto  d^ived  to  the  State  from  these 
valuable  articles. 

The  principal  imports  into  this  Island  are  rice  and 
cotton  cloths  ;  European  mannfiictures  bear  but  a 
flmall  proportion  to  the  rest,  and  are  little  used  by  the 
natives.  The  two  first  might,  under  a  judicious 
management,  be  entirely  furnished  by  the  Island  itself; 
yet  only  a  few  years  ago,  the  value  of  the  imported 
rice  alone,  always  exceeded  half  the  value  of  all  the 
exports,  and  the  purchase  of  cottons  absorbed  very 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  remainder.  The  sale  of  Eu- 
ropean goods  was  at  that  time  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  Government,  which  imported  them,  and  undersold 
every  other  trader,  in  order  to  accommodate  its  own 
servants ;  but  the  advantage  to  those  for  whom  it 
was  intended,  was  more  than  compensated  by  the  un- 
£ivourable  state  of  the  exchange,  and  the  unequal  and 
insuflScient  supply ;  not  regulated  by  the  demand,  as 
is  the  case  in  ordinary  speculations,  but  by  the  agents 
who  had  no  personal  interests  in  the  investment. 

The  weights,  measures,  and  money  used  in  Ceylon^ 
are  as  follow : 

1  pndn  of  die  madatiya  g^ahah  «<  3*6  gnba  troy. 
20 


^orti. 


10  fingers 
7  nen^ 


1.  Space. 

1  vit^.  20  jaUn    «  1  isb^. 

1  i^en^  or  cubit.    80  isbds     »  1  gawe. 
1  jat^.  4  gawes  «■  1  jodun  (y^jana) 

about  14  Bnsliib  mllea. 


CEYLON. 


2.  Space. 
1  baaaba  ^  6  feet  neariy. 

1  baadera  bamba    ^  9  feet  nearly. 
500  banderaa  bambaa  »  1  atakme. 

4  atakmes  s  1  gawe. 

5  gawes  «  1  day's  jour- 

ney, from  25  to  30  miles. 


These  weights  are  used  by  gold  and  sliver  SBritKs ; 
the  medical  practitioners  have  a  different  set,  probably 
derived  from  the  Hindis ;  as  indeed  these  seeofttu  be. 


2.  Measures, 


1  Inrndua 

21mndiiaa 

4Belli^ 


Dry  and  fluid  flu 

1  handfalL  If  pancbt-Iahit 

1  wAMb  10  locUiplaUka 

1  paachMahk      4  ptflaa 


1  lochli-lahk. 
1  pAla. 
1  aui6nam. 


-3.  Space. 
7  vitts      «■  1  angula. 
7  angolas  »  1  veyata. 
9  veyatas  »  1  diina 
(bow,  9  feet  long.) 
500  d{ina      «  1  atakme» 
4  atakmes  B  1  gawe.    • 
4  gawes    •*  1  y^dtma. 

3.  Money. 

The  only  currency  consists  of  foreign  coins  ;  for- 
merly Portuguese,  (Knox,  iii.  8,  p.  1970  Dutch  and 
Indian. .  At  present  the  pagoda  is  the  only  gold  coin, 
and  the  riddi  or  r{di  the  only  silver  one.  *'  Its  shape," 
says  Knox,  "  is  like  a  fish-hook;  and  it  is  merely  a 
piece  of  thick  silver-wire  bent."  (Davy,  245.)  The 
copper  coins  are  chdlis,  Dutch  or  8ing*halese,  struck 
at  the  Royal  residence  of  Damba-dfnia. 

1  pagoda     B  nearly  8/. 

1  Hdi  a  64  chfiis  «  7d,  nearly. 

The  currency  on  the  coast  consists  of  the  following 
Dutch' or  Anglo-Indian  coins  : 

1  dficatoon  (silver)  »  1  oi.  1  dwt.  1  gr.  »  (80  stuivers  *»)  5s.  5dL 
accorcUng  to  its  original  value,  but  subsequently  depreciated, 

1  alar  pagoda  (gold)  »  45  fanams  (copper)  ^ISO  stuivers 

(copper)  «  it, 
2}  pagodas  ts  20#.  English. 

1  dncatoon  (silver)    •=140  stuivers. 
4  stoivers  m  1  fiuiam. 

12  fiuuuna  «  1  riz-dollar. 

And  there  are  whole,  half,  and  quarter  stuivers,  at 
the  rate  of  56  stuivers  to  1(6.  of  copper;  and  60  rix* 
dollars  are  coined  from  116.  of  an  alloy,  formed  by  5/6t. 
of  Japan  copper  to  50/6s.  of  pure  silver. 

But  the  rate  of  exchange  has  fluctuated  nowhere 
more  than  in  this  Island,  and  foriC'complcte  and  lumi- 
nous view  of  the  subject,  the  reader  mast  be  referred 
to  the  able  work  of  Mr.  Bertolacct. 

The  reader  will  easily  perceive  that,  notwithstandhig 
the  length  to  which  this  article  has  been  extended^ 
many  curious  and  important  questions  have  been 
scarcely  noticed;  and  for  an  account  of  the  native 
Christians,  and  the  schools  established  by  the  Dutch  j 
the  cinnamon-f^rdens  at  Colombo  ;  the  pearl-fishery 
of  Arripo  and  Man-ftr ;  as  well  a*  the  religion,  laa«- 
gnage,  and  literature  of  the  Sing'halese ;  he  must  be 
referred  to  the  heads  of  Coix»mo,  Mak^am,  and  Smo'- 
HALA,  the  real  name  of  the  Island,  of  which  Ceylon 
itself  is  only  a  corruption,  though  it  has  UD^ergone 
such  changes  in  the  months  of  the  Ambiatts,  Persians* 
and  Portuguese,  through  whom  it  came  to  ua,  as  norvr 
to  bear  scarcely  any  resembhmce  to  its  original  fbrm. 

See  Knox's  Hui&rkal  Relation  of  Ceyion,  annexed 
to  the  History  of  Ceylon,  Lond.  181?,  4to.  3  \alentyn*8 
Besekfywing  tan  Oott  Indien,  V.  Ded ,  Dordrecht,  17^6, 
ful. ;  PercivaVs  Ace.  ^  Ceylm^  Lond.  Id06, 4to. ;  Cor- 
diner's  /tec.  ofCeyUm,  \  1  vols.  4to. ;  Tfaunberg*s  Trovelt, 
vol.  iv. ;  Pennant's  ftev  ^  Ubidotlan,  i  S15;  AsHatio 
tlesearches,  vii.  99,  3^7 ;  Dr.  Davy*a  Jce.  of  the  Interior 
of  CeyUm,  Lond.  1821,  4to.  ;  Bertolaod's  F'iew  of  the 
AgfietUtural,  Commercial,  and  Fmandal  Interests  ef  Cey* 
loH,  Lond.  1817>8vo.  The  oldest  authority  seems  to 
he  the  fhUoire  4e  CUte  4e  Ceylen  per  Jean  Kibeyro* 
tmnslated  from  the  Portuguese  by  Le  Grande  and  pub« 
lished  at  Paria  in  1701. 

Sir3 
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CEYX.        CEYX,  from  the  Greek  rijf,  Lacep.    In  Zoology,  a 
CHAFE.   S^^^  ^^  animals^  belonging  to  the  family  Syndactyli, 
order  Passeres,  class  Jves, 

Generic  character:  beak  very  long,  straight,  pointed, 
and  angular  ;  inner  toe  not  apparent. 

This  genus  has  been  separated  from  the  Aleedo  or 
King-fisher  genus,  in  consequence  of  the  inner  toe  not 
coming  through  the  skin  ^  but  in  other  respects,  it  is 
very  similar  to  that  genus.  There  are  but  two  species, 
the 

C.  Tridactylus,  Lacep.;   Akedo  Tridact,  Fall,  and 
GmeL;  and 
.    C.  Tribrachys,  Lacep. ;  Alcedo  TrUfi,  Shaw. 

See  Cuvier,  Rigne  Animal;  Shaw*s  Naturalist^ s  MiS" 
ceUany, 

CHABASIE,  a  mineral  which  was  first  separated  by 
the  late  Abbd  Haiiy,  from  the  tribe  of  Zeolites,  among 
which  it  had  been  previously  included. 

CHACO,  Gran  Chago,  or  Chacos,  a  very  exten- 
sive territory  in  South  America,  between  the  great 
Hivers  Paraguay  and  Pilcomayo,  which  is  bounded  by 
Chiquitos  on  the  north,  Paraguay  on  the  east,  the 
great  plains  of  Manos  on  the  soutb,  and  by  Tucuman 
and  Tarija  on  the  west.  As  yet  it  can  scarcely  be 
called  a  Spanish  province,  being  chiefly  inhabited  by 
nomadic  tribes,  to  whom  the  lofty  chain  of  mountains 
on  the  banks  of  the  Paraguay  afford  protection  firom 
Brazil,  whilst  the  west  and  south  of  their  country  is 
shut  in  from  La  Plata  and  Peru  in  a  similar  manner. 
Chaco  is  called,  however,  a  part  of  the  Government  of 
Los  Charcas  or  Potosi  of  the  State  of  La  Plata.  The 
Jesuits  made  several  attempts  to  colonize  Chaco,  but 
never  succeeded,  and  therefore  very  little  b  known 
concerning  its  products  or  features.  Its  length  may 
be  stated  at  750  miles,  and  its  breadth  at  450. 
Nicolas  del  Techo,  a  Jesuit  father,  in  his  History  of 
Paraguay,  Tucunum,  ^c.  gives  a  slight  notice  of  this 
region,  and  says  that  the  Peruvian  language  is  spoken 
in  some  parts  of  it,  as  the  poor  Indians  fled  to  this 
country  from  the  west,  on  the  advance  of  their  in- 
vaders eastwards,  whence  the  country  was  by  them 
caUed  Chaco  or  Chacu,  signifying  a  company,  or  union. 
£very  production  of  nature  common  to  Paraguay  and 
Peru,  is  said  to  exist  in  this  retreat  of  the  oppressed 
aborigines,  and  it  is  watered,  in  addition  to  the  rivers 
mentioned  already,  by  the  Salado  and  the  Vermejo, 
which  run  from  the  Andes  to  swell  the  Great  Parar 
g^y.  It  is  said  that  there  are  upwards  of  100,000 
inhabitants  in  the  Grand  Chaco. 

CH^ROPHYLLUM,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the 
class  Pentandria,  order  Digynia,  natural  order  UmbelU' 
fera.     Generic  character :    general  involucre    none  j 
partial  involucre  reflexed,    concave;    petals    heart- 
shaped  ;  fruit  oblong,  smooth. 

C.  sylvestre,  temulentum,  and  oureum,  are  natives  of 
England. 

.  CIi£TANTH£RA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class 
Syngenesia,  order  Superfiua,  Generic  character :  calyx 
many-leaved,  exterior  leaflets  lanceolate, .  ciliate  ; 
intermediate  leaflets  ciliated  at  the  top ;  inner  leaflets 
terminated  by  a  bristle;  receptacle  naked;  seeds  oval; 
down  capillary. 

Two  species,  natives  of  Peru.     Bosc.  Flor,  Peruv, 
'     CHAFE,  c.       "\     Fr.  chauffer,  from  calfare,  formed 
.    Chafe,  n.  /by  contraction  from  caJfacere,  Me- 

Cha'feu,  Vnage.    To  warm  or  cause  to  be 

Chaffing,  n.     i  warm.     Skinner  says,  by  rubbing 

CnA^iNG-DisB.yor  friction;    and  also^  transMa 


hngius  sensu , — ^to  chafe,  is  used  for,  to  kindle  with  CHilFL 
anger.    And  as  now  used  it  is  - 

To  warm,  heat,  or  inflanie,  (sc.  with  rubbing,  fric- ,  ^^^^' 
tion,  or  attrition;)— and  met.  with  vexation,  with 
anger. 

Medle  we  nat  moche  with  hem.  to  meeven  any  wratthe 
Lette  cheite  chau/e  ous  to. 

Piers  Phukman,    JTtiom,  p.  232. 

Ne  lor  no  harme  that  men  do  ne  say,  he  ne  ekafeth  not  aycnit 

Chtmcer.     Tkt  Penones  Taie,  t.  iL  p.  340. 


All  good  smelles  are  more  odoiiferons,  if  they  be  well  medled 
and  chaufed  togither.  Golden  Baoke,  K,  a.  5. 

The  tyme  went  oner  forwarde  and  the  tonne  mounted,  and  the 
dayea  chafed  maniaylouBly,  for  it  was  aboute  mydtomer,  whan 
the  Sonne  was  in  his  atrengtb,  and  specially  In  Spayne  and  Gra- 
nada, and  in  the  farre  eonntnym  of  Septen^on. 

Fmiuari,    CromycU,  ch.  ctii. 

HeaTen'a  ann,  which  stay'd  so  long  from  na  this  year, 
Stay*d  In  your  north  (I  think)  for  she  was  then. 
And  hither  by  kind  nature  drawn  from  thence, 
Here  rages,  chafes,  and  threatens  pestilence. 

Donne.    Letter  to  Mr,  J,  P. 

It  was  not  mccrly  and  onely  mortification  of  the  lost  of  aager 
that  made  Moses  so  meeke ;  for  at  another  time,  when  he  was 
left  (by  restraining  grace,)  what  a  chafe  was  he  in,  when  he  called 
them  ul  rebels,  and  said  in  an  heat,  that  he  must  fetch  water  out 
of  the  rock  for  them  ? 

Goodwin.     The  Tryatt  of  a  ChrietianU  Growth, 

Chos.  His  glantship  is  gone  somewhat  crest-fairn 
Stalking  iinth  less  unconsci'nable  strides. 
And  lower  looks,  but  in  a  sultrie  chafe, 

Milton.    Sanuon  Ag^nUfei,  1.  1246. 

Then  the  yeoman  of  the  scnllerv,  with  a  pan  of  fire  to  heat  the 
irons,  a  chafer  of  water  to  cool  the  enda  of  the  irons,  and  two 
forms  for  all  officera  to  set  their  stuif  on. 

Baker.    Henry  VIII.  Anno,  1541. 

Mingle  the  powder  of  these  spices  with  It,  aad  heat  them  in  a 
platter  upon  a  chafing-dish  of  cosies  together,  sCiriing  them  well 
that  they  doe  not  burne. 

Burton.    Anatomy  ofMeltmchoiy,  fol.  389. 

1  strok'd  his  neck  and  shoulders  bare, 
And  squeez'd  the  water  from  his  hair. 
Then  chafd  his  little  hands  in  mine. 
And  cheer'd  him  with  a  draught  of  wine. 

Hughes.    Anacreon,  Ode.Z, 

A  strange  and  supernatural  instance  of  which  we  have  in  onr 
Saviour  ,in  the  sadpreliminariea  of  hia  paaslon.  The  inward  cA«/- 
ings  and  agitations  of  his  struggling  soul  forcing  away  through  his 
body,  by  a  sweat  even  of  blood,  and  opening  all  his  veins,  by  an 
inward  sense  of  something  sharper  than  the  impression  of  aoy 
lanoe  or  spear  from  without.  Souths    Sertnon,  1.  voL  Is* 


Anon  with  helms. 


With  spears  and  bucklers,  grating  o*er  the  bed 
Of  loosen'd  stone,  with  limbs  and  trunka  of  men. 
The  turbid  current  chafes. 

Glover.   Athenaid,boaik.T3ai. 

CHAFF,       ^      A.  S.  ceaf;  Dutch,  kaf;  Ger.  kaff. 

Cha^fflxss,  >  Skinner  and  Lye  think  from  the  A.  S. 

Cha^ffy.  J  cqf,  light,  swift ;  becauae  chaff  on  ac- 
count of  its  lightness  is  moved  swiftly  in  the  air. 
Wachter  prefers  the  Ger.  haw,  hollow,  empty,  light  j— 
Est  enimfolUculus  sine  grano. 

For  so  ^  at  ^e  first,  in  poudre  as  dos  ^  chtrf, 
Fleand  fast  )ei  >ri8t,  &  fled  bo>e  rif  and  raf. 

B.  Brunne,  p.  277. 

Me  list  not  of  the  chafne  of  the  strc 
Maken  so  long  a  tale,  as  of  the  com. 

Chaucer.     The  Man  of  Lowes  Tale,  ▼.  &U1. 

— — -—  It  were  a  short  beyete 
To  winne  chaffe,  and  leae  whete. 

Gowcr.    Conf,  Am,  book  !▼•  fol,  73* 


^ 


^   J 


CHAFF. 
€E\FFBR 


CHA 

How  miglit  I  do  to  get  a  gnlte 

Of  this  TDSpotted  tree  } 
For  all  the  reit  are  plune  bat  cft^^ 

Which  aeme  good  cone  to  bee. 

Vncertaine  Auctort*    A  praUt  of  Mt  Ladjfm 

For  whose  sake  I  let  all  gQ  to  losse,  and  count  the  as  chafe  or 
refose  (that  is  to  say,  as  thinges  which  are  purged  out^  and  re- 
fiased,  when  a  thing  is  tried  and  made  perfect)  that  I  might  win 
Christ.  TyndaU,     Worket,  UA,  219. 

If  the  eares  be  bolted  bj  themselves  alone  for  goldsmiths 
worke,  the  chaffe  comming  thereof  is  called  in  Latine,  Acos ;  but 
if  it  be  threshed  and  beaten  upon  a  pared  floore,  eare,  straw,  and 
^  together  (as  in  most  parts  of  the  worlde  they  use  to  doe,  for  to 
fodder  cattaile  or  gire  prorender  to  horses)  then  it  is  tearmed 
AUea  i  but  the  refuse  or  cht^t  remaining  after  that  Panicke  or 
Semama  bee  cleansed,  they  call  in  Latine  Appluda,  howeyer  in 
some  counties  it  be  otherwise  named. 

HoUand.    PAfiir,  Tol.  L  fol.  665. 
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The  careful  plowman  doubting  stands 


Least  on  the  threshing  floore  his  hopeful  sheares 

Prove  eA«i^.  AfOton.    />criRA«e  JUwf,  book  ir.  1.  985, 

— — — —  The  loue  I  beare  him 
.  Made  me  to  fan  you  thus,  but  the  gods  made  you 
(Vnlike  all  others)  cAafelesse,    Pray  your  pardon. 

Skakapeare,     Cymbeline,  fol.  375. 

The  most  alight  and  chafy  opinion,  if  at  a  great  remove  from 
the  present  tige,  contracts  such  an  esteem  and  veneration,  that  it 
oatweighs  what  is  infinitly  more  ponderous  and  rational  of  a 
modem  date.  GUniriUe,     Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  c.  15. 

Some  birds,  you  know,  Lindamor,  we  usually  beguile  with  cA^ 
snd  others  are  generally  drawn  in  by  appropriated  baits,  and  by  the 
mouth,  not  the  eye.  BoyU,     Occasional  Rejiectiont,  ref.  z. 

And  the  poor  husbandman,  with  folded  arms. 
Surveying  his  lost  labours,  aod  a  heap 
Of  blasted  cAa^,~the  product  of  the  field 
Whence  he  expected  bread. 

Akentide,    Pleantres  of  ImaginatioH,  book  iL 

Till  swoln  to  tempests  they  outrage  Uie  thunder, 
li^^nnow  the  chafy  soow,  and  mock  the  skies 
Even  with  their  own  artillery  retorted. 

Armstrong,    ImitatUmM  of  Shaktpeare, 

CHA'FFER,  vr\  hye  (in  Junius)  has  no  doubt,— 
Cha'ffbr,  n.  I  from  the  Alam.  chauphen,  emere, 
Cha^ffsbino,  j  In  Goth,  kaupon ;  A.  S.  eeapan, 
Chauffer Y.  J  cypan;  Ger.  kattffen,  to  traffick,  to 
buy  or  sell.  In  Luke,  xix.  13.  Goth,  kaupoth  ;  A.  S. 
ceajnaih  ;  WicUf, — chaffareye.    As  now  used 

Those,  ivho  do  not  give  the  price  asked,  or  who  do 
not  take  that  offered,  but  make  repeated  offers  or  re- 
peated refusals,  with  a  view  to  greater  gains,  are  said 
to  chaffer. 

Mathew  makef  mencion  of  a  man  ^at  lente 
Hus  silver  to>re  menne.  and  menynge  bat  >ie  sholde 
Chaffarc  and  chcve  y  with,  in  chele  and  in  hete 
And  he  ^t  best  laborede.  best  was  alowede. 

Piers  Plouhman.     Vision^  p,  141. 

Hir  chaffaire  was  so  thriftly  and  so  newe. 
That  every  wight  hath  deintee  to  chaffarc 
With  hem,  and  eke  to  sellen  hem  her  ware. 

Chaucer.    The  Man  of  Lowes  Taie,  v.  4557. 

My  gold  is  yonrs,  whan  that  it  you  leste. 
And  not  only  my  gold,  but  my  chaffarc : 
Take  what  you  lest,  God  shilde  that  ye  spare. 

Id,    The  Shipmannes  Tale,  y,  13215. 

But  of  this  point,  lo  thus  I  fare, 
As  he  that  payeth  for  his  chaffarc. 
And  bieth  it  dere,  and  yet  hath  none . 
So  mote  be  oedes  prone  gone. 

Gawer,    Conf.  Am,  book  v.  fol.  108. 

And  wbanne  hise  ten  seruantis  weren  cleped,  he  gaf  to  hem  ten 
Mrantu  and  seyde  to  bemi  chaffarc  ye  til  I  come. 

Wkttf,    lMhe,ch,iax. 


'  tte  comaundede  Use  semantis  to  be  clepid  to  whiche  be  hadde  CHAFFER 
gyue  money  ;  to  wite  how  myche  ech  hadde  wonne  by  chaffo'        -. 
rynge,  WicUf,    iMhe,  ch.ziz.      CHAGRE. 

From  these  to  the  Troglodites,  in  the  sooth-west  coast,  is  fonre 
days  journey,  with  whom  they  chaffer  and  trafficke  onelye  for  a 
certaine  precious  stone  or  gem,  which  wee  call  a  carbuiMrle, 
brought  out  of  ^thyopia.  Holland,  PUnie,  vol.  i.  fol.  94. 

Now,  as  the  place  whence  he  came  was  so  dry,  that,  as  Malms- 
bury  saith,  nUserabm  conunercio,  ihi  aqua  veneat;  *'  by  sad  chaffer 
they  were  fain  to  give  money  for  water ;"  so  he  removed  to  one 
so  low  and  moist,  men  sometimes  (upon  my  knowledge)  would 
give  money  to  be  rid  of  water. 

F\Ulcr,     Worthies,  Yoh  ii.  p.  443. 

A  thousand  patrons  thither  ready  bring 
Their  new-fsln  churches  to  the  chaffering  t 
Stake  three  yeares'  stipend;  no  man  asketh  more. 

Halt,    Satire,  5. 

Of  the  third  [sort]  is  merchandise  or  chefferic,  that  is,  buying;^ 
and  selling.  Spenser.     On  Ireland. 


-  For  curate  he  had  none. 


Nor  durst  he  trust  another  with  his  care  ; 
Nor  rode  himself  to  Paul's,  the  public  fairi 
To  chafer  for  preferment  with  his  gold. 

Dryden.     The  Character  of  a  good  Parson, 

You  chaffer  for  conscience,  by  barter  and  lure : 

State  quacks,  and  state  nurses 

Your  purging  of  purses ; 
And  skinning  of  wounds,  which  you  wish  not  to  cure. 
Brookes.    From  Jach  the  Giant-hiller,  air  29. 

CHAGRE,  or  Lagartos,   (AlUgators,)  a  Rivej!  ia 
North  America  on  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  at  present 
the  principal  communication  between  the  Atlanticand 
Pacific  Oceans.    It  was  formerly  also   the   channel 
through  which  all  the  wealth  of  the  Peruvian  mines 
was  transported,  and  is  not  inaptly  termed  the  high 
road  of  Panama.    It  takes  its  rise  in  the  mountains 
near  Cruces,  a  small  place  about  .five  leagues  from 
Panama,  which  five  leagues  constitute  the  portage 
from  that  city  and  the  Pacific  to  the  Chagre,  as. the 
river  through  it  has  a  considerable  descent,  is  navi- 
gable from  Cruces,  where  there  is  a  large  wharf  and 
Custom-house,  to  Fort  San  Lorenzo  or  the  Castle  of 
Chagre  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.    The  ascent  from  the 
coast  is  very  fetiguing,  the  velocity  of  the  river  being 
at  the  rate  of  three  miles  an  hour.  The  breadth  of  this 
river  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  at  the  mouth,  and 
150  feet  at  Cruces,  and  it  requires  four  or  five  days  to 
ascend  it  when  the  waters  are  not  very  high  -,  the  dis- 
tance from  the  estuary  to  Cruces  the  last  navigable 
point,  in  a  straight  line,  7^  ^'  westerly,  being  about 
thirty-six  miles  5    but  the  sinuosities  of  its  course 
somewhat  increases  this  distance,  so  that  from  Fort 
San  Lorenzo,  the  whole  passage  to  the  portage  may 
be  called  forty-three  miles.  The  mouth  of  the  Chagre 
is  in  9*^  18'  north  latitude,  and  SO*'  IS'  west  longitude, 
thirty  miles  west-southwest  of  Porto  Bello.    The  bor- 
ders of  this  useful  stream  are  fertile  beyond  concep- 
tion, but  so  thickly  covered  with  the  luxuriant  vege- 
tation of  tropical  regions,  that  they  are  almost  imper- 
vious, excepting  to  the  innumerable  wild  animals  to 
which  these  woods  afford  secure  retreats,  whilst  the 
vraters  literally  swarm  with  alligators  and  consequently 
with  fish.    The  bArks  employed  in  navigating  this 
stream  are  formed  from  the  immense  trees  which  grow 
nearest  the  water,  some  of  which  measure  twelve  feet 
in  diameter.    These  canoes  require  at  least  twenty 
robust  rowers  to  make  head  against  the  current. 

It  is  by  means  of  this  river  that  a  canal  commtini- 
cation  between  the  two  great  oceans  has  always  been 
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CHA6RE.  deemed  practicable^  the  ascent  from  Cnices  at  which 
—  place  the  river  is  first  navigable,  towards  the  summit  of 
CHAGRIN  ^j^g  mountains,  is,  however,  very  rapid  for  a  short  space, 
^  though  there  is  afterwards  a  gentle  descent  the  whole 
way  to  the  South  Sea.  No  good  section  has  ever  been 
given  of  the  line  between  the  castle  of  Chagre  and 
Panama,  but  we  know  that  the  Sierra  de  Canatagua, 
which  divides  North  from  South  America,  is  exceed* 
ingly  abrupt,  precipitous,  and  craggy.  The  only  prac- 
ticable and  natural  places  for  forming  a  junction  be* 
tween  the  oceans  of  the  Old  and  New  World,  besides 
the  Rio  Chagre,  are  the  river  San  Juan,  which  runs 
from  the  Mexican  gulf  to  the  Lake  of  Nicaragua,  and 
the  ravine  of  Raspadura  in  New  Granada.  Wafer,  in 
his  description  of  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  has  given  a 
tolerable  map,  (which  also  appears  in  Oexmelius's 
History  of  the  Buccaneers,)  and  depicts  the  uneven 
but  beautiful  form  of  the  lower  Andes  very  pictu- 
resquely. His  want  of  means  or  knovriedge  did  not 
admit,  however,  of  ascertaining  the  altitude  of  this 
portion  of  the  great  chain. 

Gage  came  down  this  River  in  his  escape  from  Gu- 
atimala  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  speaks  of  it 
thus :  "  But  consideringe  the  hardnesse  of  the  moun- 
tains by  land,  I  resolved  to  go  by  the  river  Chiagre,  and 
so  at  midnight  I  set  out  from  Panama  to  Venta  de 
Cruzes,  which  is  ten  or  twelve  leagues  from  it.  The 
way  thither  is  very  plain  for  the  most  part,  and  plea- 
aant  in  the  morning  and  evening.  Before  tea  of  the 
clock  we  got  to  Venta  de  Cruzes,  where  live  none  but 
Mulattos  and  Black-mora,  who  belong  unto  the  flat 
boats  that  carry  the  merchandize  to  Portobel, — ^the 
*"  boats  were  much  stopped  in  their  passage  dovni  the 
River,  for  in  some  places  we  found  the  water  very  low, 
80  that  the  boats  ran  upon  the  gravell ;  from  whence 
with  poles  and  the  strength  of  the  Black-mores,  they 
were  to  be  lifted  off  again  5  sometimes  agun  we  met 
with  such  streams  that  carried  us  with  the  swiftnesse 
of  an  arrow  down  under  trees  and  boughs  by  the  river 
aide,  that  stopped  us  till  we  had  cut  downe  great 
branches  of  trees.  Had  it  not  pleased  God  to  send 
us  after  the  first  weeke  plentifull  rain,  which  made 
the  water  run  down  the  mountains  and  fill  the  river, 
(which  of  itself  is  very  shallow,)  we  might  have  had 
a  tedious  and  longer  passage,  but  after  twelve  days  we 
got  to  the  sea.'* 

CHAGRIN,  V,  "t     Not  in  our  old  Dictionaries.  Fr. 

Chagri'n,  n.  fchagriner,  the  ori^n  of  which  Me- 
nage confesses  to  be  entirely  unknown  to  him ;  he 
suggests,  however,  cabchinus,  qui  signifie  un  cancer, 
mauvaise  kumeur.  Cotgrave  explains  it ; — ^'  to  vex, 
disquiet,  grieve,  trouble,  perplex^  fill  with  care,  hea- 
uinesse,  melancholy,  anguish. ' 

Bui  friaads,  and  lavoiirites»  to  tkagrim^  theois 

Find  couatiety  countries,  teas  between  them : 
Meet  once  a  ve«r,  then  part,  and  then. 
Retiring,  wisli  to  meet  again. 

Sketuiom.    The  Progfets  9f  Uniep  part  i. 

Oh !  trifling  head,  and  flcUe  heart 
Chagrin*d  at  whatao'er  thou  arts 
A  dupe  to  follies  yet  nntry'd. 
And  rich  of  pleaaines,  aearoe  enjoy'd ! 

Wmrtmn    The  Progrm  ^f  JXsc^mimt, 

The  closeit  connection  had  been  formed  between  Mm  and 
Feenou,  in  testimony  of  which  they  had  exchanged  names ;  and 
Uwrafere  he  was  not  a  litde  eJkagrtntd,  that  another  person  now 
fat  in  hU  claim  to  tha  honoars,  which  lus  friend  bad  hitherto 
enjoyed.  Cook,     Voyage^  toL  t.  ch.  T. 


Hear  me,  and  touch  Belinda  with  chagrku  CHAGim^ 

That  single  act  gires  half  the  worid  the  spleen.  I    ' 

Pope.     The  Rape  of  the  Loch,  can.  4.       CHAIN. 

I  hid  myself  a  fortnight  in  tbe  oonntry,  that  my  chagrin  might 
fome  away  without  obsenradon,  and  then  returniiig  to  my  shop 
began  to  Ustea  after  another  lotteiy. 

Joknoon,     The  RamhUr,  No.  181. 


CHAIN,  V. 

Chain,  n. 

Ch^aimbuixkts, 

Ch^ainpump, 

Cb^ainshot, 

Cb^ainwobk. 


fi*. 


Fr.  chaaui  It.  catena  ^  Sp.  co- 
\dena;  Lat.  catena;  Gr.  KoBiifia, 
monile  dqfendens,  from  Ktt$iijfu, 
*demitto,  desccndo.  Gesner  explains, 
I  catena ;  otnct^^m  ex  ferrets  anna- 
Rs,  a  ligature  of  iron  rings.  Mar- 
tinius,  connexus  annulorum ;  i.  e.  a  connected  series  of 
rings  or  links.     Applied  meL 

To  a  connection  of  ideas  or  arguments  3  to  any 
connected  succession  or  series. 

To  chain  is  to  fiisten,  bind,  or  confine  with  a  chain  ; 
to  reduce  to  the  state  or  condition  of  thoae  chained} 
and,  hence,  to  enslave,  to  enthral. 

•rgh  Edward  long  trayne  Oaseoyn  is  bom  down, 
on  defendes  his  chayne,  but  only  Btiyoun. 

J2.  Brunne,  p.  264. 

Lasdy  y*  kynge  aduertysyng  in  his  ra3mde,  tbat  he  myght  no- 
thynge  dere  y*  Saraceyns  without  he  might  pAsse  that  riuer  of 
Thanoys,  concluded  by  aduyce  of  his  maryners,  to  make  abrydge 
of  sfayppea,  [so  that  finally  he  eheyned  M,nd  fastened  his  shvppes,] 
togydar  in  such  wyse,  that  a  passage  was  made  for  his  kmghtes. 

Fahjfonm     Anno,  1273. 

Befom  his  triumphe  wilketh  she  (Ze  nobis) 
With  gilte  ehmmn  on  hire  necke  hong^iag, 
Crouned  ahe  was^  as  after  hire  degree. 

Outucer.    The  Monkem  Tale,  ▼.  14362. 

Which  num  hadde  hous  in  birielis  and  noitber  with  chfyua 
now  myghte  ony  mon  bynde  bym.  For  oftc  tymea  he  was  bouoden 
in  stokis  and  eheynea,  and  he  hadde  broke  the  ckeyneo  and  hadde 
broke  the  stockis  to  small  gobetik  WicU/:     Mark,  ch.  ▼. 

Which  [man]  hadde  his  abydyng  among  y«  graues,  and  no  man 
coulde  bynde  him  :  no  not  with  cAeiiur*  because  y*  wb£  he  was  often 
liounde  w<  fetters  and  cheyner,  he  plucked  tbe  ckainee  asuadre 
and  breke  tbe  fetters  in  peces.  Bihte,  1551. 

Our  captaine  and  master  perceiuing  their  preteoee,  caused  onr 
gunners  to  make  all  our  ordinance  readie  with  crosse  barres, 
dkamethotta  and  bajle  ahot. 

HahUuft,    Voffoge,  ifc,    M,  Geo,  Fenner,  yol.  ii.  p.  ii.  fol.  63. 

And  he  made  two  heed  peces  of  molten  brasae,  to  est  oa  the 
toppea  of  tbe  pyllara.  of  fyuie  cubytes  long  a  pece,  w«  garlandcs  of 
brodred  worcke,  and  whopes  of  chaync'^worcke  for  the  heed  peces 
that  were  on  the  py liars,  yii.  for  the  one,  and  Tii.  for  y«  other. 

BibU.    Anno,  1551.  3  Kingeo,  dL  TiL 

What  is  this  knowledge  ?  but  the  sky-stoln  fire, 
For  which  tbe  thief  still  chain*d  in  ice  dotb  sit  I 

And  which  the  poor,  rude,  satyr  did  admire. 
And  needs  would  kiss,  but  burnt  his  lips  with  it. 

Daxnes,     The  Introttmction, 

In  the  entrance  of  philosophy,  when  the  second  causes,  which 
are  next  unto  the  senses,  do  offer  themselves  to  tbe  miad  of  man, 
if  it  dwell  and  stay  there,  it  may  induce  some  oblivion  of  the 
highest  cause ;  but  when  a  man  passeth  on  farther,  and  seeth  the 
dependence  of  causes,  and  the  works  of  providence ;  then,  ac- 
cording to  tbe  allegory  of  the  poeto,  be  will  easily  believe  that 
the  highest  link  of  nature's  chain  must  needs  be  tied  to  the  foot  of 
Jupiter's  chair.  Baeon.     On  Learning,  book  i. 

The  melting  voice  through  niaxes  mnniBg, 
Untwisting  all  the  chatm  tbat  tie 
The  bidden  soul  of  harmony. 

Miliem.    V^Uegv^  t.  143. 

PiTau.  Look  to  yourselves  and  if  you  loue  your  livea^ 
Open  tbe  dour,  and  fly  me,  for  1  shoot  else  ; 

ni  shoot,  and  presently,  ckain-buileta, 

Bemtmont  aad  Fletcher.     The  Tamer  Tamed,  act  L  sc  &. 
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CHX 

^      gmt  cue  to  great  riitp«  both  lit  K«  lad  in  W^^»  )uith  lieea 
CHaDU  devisedy  fiogeUer  with  the  cAoiiifiwiy  wUsh  t»l^^  up  twice  at 
much  water  as  the  ordinary  did :  and  we  have  Ifttely  added  the 
boooet  and  the  drabble.  Ralegh,    Euvgg^ 

The  standers  by  adnure  her  passing  forces* 
And  chiefe  their  wiyes  that  saw  them  killed  aoy 
For  aa  a  ehain^hot  sweeps  all  in  tbe  way. 
So  with  those  nine  Marsisa  tten  did  pUqr* 

Bartimgtwi^    OrUtida^  hook  ix.  §!•  55. 

When  the  rice  is  ripe  and  gatheied  in,  they  tread  it  oat  of  ths 
car  with  boAdoesy  in  a  inige  roond  place  maoe  with  a  hard  floor 
fit  for  that  purpoae,  where  they  cAmin  three  or  four  of  these  beasts, 
one  at  the  tail  of  another,  and  driving  them  round  in  a  ring,  as 
in  a  horse-milly  they  so  order  it  that  the  buffliloes  may  tread  upon 
it  aE  DampUr.     Voymge,  dtm^  1687. 

For  he  that  so  breaketh  one  command  is  guU^  of  all ;  he  breaks 
flic  thaim  in  pieces,  and  shows  contempt  of  the  law-giTer»  and 
want  of  inward  rincsrity  towards  God. 

SHUimg^ett.  Strmm,  2,  ToL  Ui. 

An  habitoal  sadness  seizes  npon  the  son],  and  the  faculties  an 
ekdmd  to  n  single  object,  which  can  never  be  contemplated  hnt 
with  hepelssa  noeanness.       Joktmn,    The  RamiUr,  No.  47. 

The  sides  of  the  bey  are  white  clifli  of  great  height;  tiiendddle 
Isbw  land,  with  hiUa  gsadoally  rising  behind,  one  towering  above 
another  and  terminating  in  a  chain  of  monntains,  which  appear 
to  be  far  inland.  Cooh,     Voyages,  book  ii.  ch.  i. 

Those  whom  she  [habit]  led,  she  bad.  the  address  of  appearing 
only  to  attend,  but  was  contimially  doubling  her  chaitis  upon  her 
compaoions^  which  were  so  slender  in  tbemselvcs,  and  so  silently 
ftst^oed,  Aat  while  the  attention  was  engaged  by  other  objects, 
they  were  not  easily  perceived.  Each  link  grew  lighter  as  it  had 
beea  kmgwr  won  ;  and  when  by  co^innal  additions  they  became 
BO  heavy  as  to  be  felt,  they  were  very  frequently  too  strong  to  be 
l^ro^en.  J^Mmsoh.     The  Fiutm  of  Theodore. 

Chain  Iblahd,  an  Island  in  the  South  Pacific 
Ocean,  "which  waa  discovered  by  Captain  Cook,  in 
the  year  1769,  and  liefl  in  the  18®  of  south  lati- 
tude, and  the  14^  cf  west  longitude.  It  appeared 
to  him  to  be  about  fifteen  miles  long  and  fire  broad, 
bat  he  did  not  examine  it  very  carefully.  Part  of  it 
was  corered  with  large  trees,  and  smoke  was  seen 
tseendin^  in  some  places,  wbieh  was  considered  as  an 
indication  of  its  being  inhabited,  though  none  of  the 
people  were  seen. 
CHAIR,  r.  "fc  From  the  A.  8.  eyftm,  ac^tm,  to 
Chair,  ».  S  turn,  to  turn  about,  to  turn  back* 
Cba^ib-man.  J  wards  and  forwards.  A  ckinr  is  a 
species  of  seat.  It  is  not  a  fixed,  but  a  movable  seat, 
turned  about  and  returned  at  pleasure  ;  and  ftom  fbm% 
circumstance  it  has  its  denominatk>n.  It  is  a  eftiwr- 
scat.  Tooke,  ii.  190. 

Chair  is  used  in  old  writers  as  we  now  use  car,  or 

chariot. 

To  cAotr,  is  a  common  expression  used  at  elections 
for  Members  of  Parliament,  when  the  triumpbant  can- 
didate is  carried  about  in  a  dkotr. 

Aa  he  wende  aboate  by  >e  Bee,  &  such  poer  ndde  an  honde. 

Up  achiure  he  sat  adonn,  al  vp  he  see  sonde. 

An  enreaonede  hys  men,.ua  hii  bynore  him  stonde. 

B,  Gi9uce9ter,  p.  321. 

For  >e  qneoe  he  lent  &  icho  did  dight  hire  chare, 

H,  Brunne,  p.  332. 
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Anon  he  ful  of  sorowe 


Fko  h'  ehtfhre  >are  he  sat  &  brak  hue  necke  atweyne. 

Piere  Plouhman,     ViHon,  p.  6. 

He  with  greet  hnmilitee 

Ont  of  hia  chare  to  grounde  lepte. 

And  them  in  both  his  armes  olepte. 

Gower,    Cm/,  ^m.  booh  L  fel.  1^. 
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Ihe  Romainea  maden  a  ehayere. 
And  sette  her  emperour  therein. 

Gower.    Conf.  Am,  booh  v.  fol.  QfT. 

And  thd  lovcn  the  ftnte  syttynge  places  in  soperis,  and  the 
finte  thmkree  hi  ainagogis.  WicUf.    Matthew,  du  zziiL 

God  daunted  all  his  pride,  and  aU  his  host, 
Ibrhe  so  sore  fell  ont  of  his  chare, . 
Tliat  it  liis  linunes  and  his  shinne  to  tarsj 
So  that  he  neither  mighte  go  ne  ride ; 
But  in  a  chaire  men  about  him  bare. 

Chaucer.    The  Manhet  Tate,  ▼,  14531. 

.Aind  he  tomyde  aghen  aittinge  in  his  chare  &  redynge  Isue  the 
prophete,  and  the  spirite  seide  to  Philip,  netghe  thou  and  ioyne 
thee  to  this  chare.  WicUf,    The  Dedie  ofApotHs,  ch.  viii. 

Ihe  Scithes  aware  only  by  the  ehayre  or  throne  of  theyr  kyag, 
whidie  othe  if  they  brake,  Uiey  therefore  suffer  death. 

Sir  Thomas  Elyot,     Gouemevr,  p.  179. 

And  strone  to  match,  in  royaH  rich  array 
Great  Junoe's  golden  chaire,  the  which  they  say 
The  gods  stand  gaxiog  on,  when  she  does  ride 
To  Joue'a  high  house  through  heauen's  brass-paued  way. 
Spenser.    Faerie  Queene,  book  i.  Clm.  4,  St.  17. 

At  last  agree'd  they  call'd  him  by  consent, 
Before  the  queen  and  female  parliament. 
And  the  fair  speaker  rising  fi-om  tbe  chair 
Did  thus  the  judgment  of  the  house  declare. 

Zhyden.    The  Wife  af  Bath. 

To  this  end,  it  waa  agreed  by  Mr.  Rouse,  chairman  to  that  as- 
sembly, and  the  rest  of  Cromwell's  Junto,  to  meet  earlier  in  the 
house  than  was  usual.  lAuUem,    Memoire,  vol.  ii.  p.  32. 

But,  give  him  port  and  potent  sack. 

From  milk-sop  he  starts  up  Mohack ; 

Holds  that  tbe  happy  know  no  hours ; 

So  through  the  streets  at  midnight  scowers. 

Breaks  watchmen'a  heads  and  chairmen**  giaaseey 

And  tfaenoB  proceeds  to  nicking  sashes. 

Prior,    AhoM,  can.  3. 

But  zestlese  was  the  dhilr,  the  beck  erect 
Distresa'd  the  weary  Imna,  that  felt  no  ease  ; 
The  slipp'ry  seat  betray*d  the  sliding  part 
Tliat  press'd  it ;  and  the  feet  hung  dangling  down. 
Anxious  in  vain  to  find  the  distant  floor. 

Cataper.     The  Tash,  hook  i. 

CHAISEj;  Fr.  chaise,  for  chaart,  says  Dudiat,  by  the 
change  of  s  into  r,  common  in  our  language. 

One  question  more  comes  into  my  nynd  to  ask  yon,  and  thit 
Is,  whether  the  back  of  those  that  fall  down  so  flat,  are  so  made 
ihaX,  when  it  is  up,  one  may  lean  and  loll  againat  it  at  one'a  ease, 
as  in  a  coach  or  chariot ;  for  1  am  grown  n  very  laay  fellow,  and 
have  now  three  chairs  to  lean  and  loll  in,  and  would  not  be  with- 
out that  relief  m  my  chaise,  Loche.     To  Anthony  CoUins, 


Every  body  here  hirca  n  carriage,  and  Mr,  Banks  hired  two. 

They  are  open  chaises,  made  to  hold  two  people,  and  driven  by  a 
man  sitting  on  tiie  coach-box  ;  for  eadi  of  these  he  paid  two  riz 
dollars  a  day.  Cooh.     Voyage,  vol.  u.  book  U.  ch.  x. 


CHALAZiB,  Gr.  x«>^f«,  hail-stones.    The 

knotty  strings  at  each  end  o^  an  egg,  by  which  the 
yolk  and  the  white  are  connected.  They  are  fcttmed 
of  the  plexus  of  the  fibres  of  the  membranes.  Hanrey 
considers  them  as  the  poles  of  an  egg;  and  Benham 
states  that  being  superficially  heavier  than  the  white 
in  which  they  swim,  and  being  braced  to  the  membrane 
of  the  yolk,  a  little  out  of  the  axis,  they  cause  one  side 
of  the  yolk  to  be  heavier  than  the  other.  The  yolk 
thus  swimming  in  the  midst  of  the  white  is  always 
kept  with  the  lightest  side  uj^rmost.  The  Greek 
term  is  used  by  Arisfbtle,  Hut,  Anim,  iii.  «,  and  ap- 
pears derived  from  the  colours  of  the  Chalazse^  which 


eHAIR. 

CHA- 
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CHA-  may  be  thought  to  resemble  that  of  a  hail-stone.  In 
^'^^^*  Latin  the  Chalaza  has  been  called  arquattun,  i.  e.  ar* 
CHAL-  ^^^^^>  ^^^^  which  is  in  the  curve  or  arch  of  the  shell. 
CiDjES.  ^Q  English  it  is  fiBuniliarly  known  as  the  tread  or  treadle. 
CHALCEDON,  a  City  of  the  ancient  Kingdom  of 
Bithynia.  Bithynia  was  known  also  by  the  names 
Bebrycia  Cronia,  Theualii,  Maryandynia,  and  ThroM 
Asiatica,  Its  boundaries  were  Mysia,  the  Propontis, 
and  the  Thracian  Bosporus  on  the  west,  the  Euxine 
on  the  north,  Paphlagonia  on  the  east,  and  Phrygia 
and  Galatia  on  the  south.  Nicomedia  was  its  metro- 
polis. Prusa,  Libyssa,  and  Nicaea  were  among  its 
principal  cities.  The  early  dynasty  of  Bithynia  pre- 
tended to  great  antiquity;  afterwards  the  country  was  ' 
successively  reduced  by  the  Lydians,  the  Persians,  and 
Alexander  the  Great.  It  was  with  a  King  of  Bithynia, 
Prusias,  that  Hannibal  sought  an  unworthy  asylum, 
and  from  the  legacy  of  one  of  his  successors,  Nico- 
medes  IV.,  the  Romans  derived  their  title  to  the 
kingdom,  u.  u.  679,  a.  c.  75,  not  without  the  attach- 
ment of  much  infemy  to  Julius  Caesar.  (Suet,  in  Jul, 
49.)  Bithynia  forms  one  of  the  districts  of  the  modem 
Anatolia. 

Chalcedon  was  built  by  the  Megarians,(Strabo,  xii.) 
opposite  to  the  site  upon  which  Byzantium  arose  seven- 
teen years  afterwards.  A  saying  is  atttributed  by 
Herodotus,  (iv.  144,)  to  Megabyzus,  by  Strabo,  (vii.) 
and  Tacitus,  (Ann,  xii.  63,)  to  the  Pythian  oracle, 
which  imputes  blindness  to  the  Chalcedon ians  for  not 
having  selected  the  opposite  shore  in  preference.  The 
ancient  names  of  the  city  were  Procerastis  and  Col- 
busa.  409  years  a.  c.  it  submitted  to  Theramenes,  at 
the  same  time  at  which  Alcibiades  took  possession  of 
Byzantium  ;  again,  74  years  a.  c.  it  was  relieved  from 
the  siege  of  Mithridates  by  the  arms  of  Lucullus.  In 
later  days  it  was  doomed  to  witness  the  severities  in- 
flicted by  Julian  on  the  partizans  of  Constantine, 
through  the  medium  of  an  extraordinary  tribunal  in- 
stituted within  its  walls,  (Amm.  Marc.  xxii.  3,)  and 
the  debaucheries  and  the  superstitions  of  the  infamous 
Rufinus.  When  this  odious  minion  had  deceived  the 
easy  virtue  of  his  master  Theodorus,  and  had  gained 
thehi^h  dignity  of  Prsefect  of  the  East,  he  built  a 
magnificent  villa  in  the  suburbs  of  Chalcedon  named 
the  Oak^  Here  he  consecrated  a  stately  church  to  the 
Apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  and  summoned  a  synod  of 
Eastern  Bishops  to  celebrate  its  dedication,  and  the 
baptism  of  the  founder.  (Sozomen,  viii.  17 ,  Tille- 
mont,  Mem.  Eccl.  ix.  593.)  In  the  fourth  century  the 
wsdls  of  Chalcedon  were  razed  by  Valens  as  a  punish- 
ment for  the  support  which  it  had  afforded  to  the  im- 
postor Procopius.  In  the  fifth  century,  a.  d.  451,  a 
Council  (known  as  the  Fifth  General  Council)  assem- 
bled at  Chalcedon  to  condemn  the  errors  of  Eutyches, 
and  the  city  was  then  erected  into  the  Metropolitan 
See  of.  an  Archbishop.  Its  ruin  was  completed  by 
Chosroes  IL  the  Persian  King,  who  took  it  after  a  long 
siege,  A.  D.  616,  (Theophanes,  Chronograpliia,)  and  it 
is  at  present  a  miserable  village  encumbered  with  ruins, 
even  the  site  of  which  has  been  disputed.  It  is  most 
generally  believed,  however,  that  the  modern  Scutari, 
called  by  the  Turks  Iscobar,  is  the  ancient  Cbryso- 
polis,  and  that  Chalcedon  is  to  be  found  in  Kadi 
Keni,  The  Village  of  the  Kadi. 

CHALCIDES,  from  the  Gr.  x^Xicov,  brass,  and  c7^ov, 
a  form,  Daud.  In  Zoology,  a  genus  of  animals  belonging 
to  the  family  Scinco'idia,  order  ;$aurta,  class  ReptiUa. 


Generic  character;   body  rounds  very  long,  and    CHal. 
thin  i  two  pairs  of  feet  very  distant  from  each  other;    ^^^^ 
scales  rectangular  and  forming  transverse  bands  which  pn  77 
do  not  at  all  overlap  each  other.  DICIM 

The  generic  term  Chalcides  was  employed  by  PUny  W^ 
to  designate  a  species  of  Lizard,  which  had  certain  ^^^^ 
stripes  on  the  back  of  a  brassy  colour.    The  Chalcides 
seem  to  form  a  connecting  link  between  the  Sauria 
and  the  Ophidia  by  their  much  lengthened  body,  and 
the  distance  at  which  the  anterior  are  placed  from  the 
posterior  extremities.  The  head  is  short,  rather  obtuse, 
and  covered  with  plates  of  scales,  which,  however,  do 
not  overlap,  and  consist  merely  of  hard  and  regular 
divisions  of  the  skin  covered  by  a  cuticle,  which  is 
shed;  indeed  this  is  thie  mode  in  which  the  whole 
body  is  covered,  and  it  resembles  very  nearly  the  skin 
of  the  Ophidia.  The  opening  of  the  tympanum  covered 
by  its  membrane  is  seen  just  behind  the  angle  of  the 
mouth  at  the  root  of  the  jaws.    The  body,  neck,  and 
tail  are  very  long,  thin,  cylindrical,  and  of  equal  size. 
The  feet  are  very  short  and  slender,  sometimes  forming 
merely  stumps  or  processes  indicating  an  attempt  at 
making  a  foot ;  the  toes  are  sometimes  armed  with 
nails,  and  vary  in  length  and  number. 

There  are  but  three  species  named  according  to  the 
number  of  their  toes. 

C.  Tetradactylus,  Lacep.,  Four^toed  Chalcides, 

C.  Tridactylus,  Baud.;  U  Chalcide,  Lacep.,  Three- 
toed  Chalcides. 

This  species  has  been  described  by  Latreille  as  having 
five  toes,  but  he  is  in  error,  it  has  but  three. 

C.  Monodactylus,  Daud.,  Single-toed  Chalcides. 

See  Daudin,  Histoire  NatureUe  de^  Rq)tiles  ;  Cuvier, 
Kkgne  Animal. 

CHALCIDICUM,  a  term  used  in  Architecture,  con- 
cerning both  the  etymology  and  the  meaning  of  which 
there  appears  to  be  considerable  doubt.     By  some  it 
has  been  derived  from  x'^'^^^  *^^  oiko9,  and  inter* 
preted  a  mint ;  but  the  word  so  derived  would  rather 
be  Clialdacus  than  Chalcidicum.    Others  have  traced  it 
to  x<*^^^*  A°d  ^'W'    Alberti  has  eluded  the  difficulty 
by  writing  Causidicum;    but  in  all. the   passages  in 
which  it  is  used   by  Vitruvius,  Ausonius,   Hyginus,' 
(Fab.  184,)  and  Ainqbius,  (iii.  and   iv.)    it  is  plainly 
written  Chalcidicum.    Barbaro  and  Baldus  have  sup- 
posed it  to  be  the  proper  name  of  an  edifice  raised 
(according  to  Dio)  by  Julius  Caesar  in  honour  of  his 
father.     Cesarini  and  Caporali  mistake  the  gramma- 
tical construction  of  the  passage  in  Vitruvius ;    m 
autem  locus  est  ampUor  in  longitudine    Chalcidica  in 
extremis  constituantur,  (v.  i.)  and  interpret  Chald^^, 
as  an  adjective  agreeing  with  lotigUudine;  nevertheless 
they  give  a  probable  rendering  to  the   word  itself, 
which  they  imagine  relates  to  the  style  of  building 
employed  in  the  Basilicae  at  Chalcis.      Festus  writes 
the  word  Chakidonium,  and  gives  it  much  the  same 

meaning. 

The  most  received  opinion  is  that  Chalcidica  were 
spacious  and  magnificent  chambers  in  palaces,  so  deno- 
minated from  the  place  in  which  they  were  first  in- 
vented, (just  as  Atrium  was  named  from  the  town  of 
Atria,  according  to  Varro  and  Festus.)      Sometimes 
they  were  annexed  to  Basilicas,  not  as  PcrrauU  has 
imagined,  as  galleries  on  the  first  floor,  but  rather 
transversely  at  the  extreme  end  in  the' form  of  the 
letter  T.    The  Church  of  S.  Paolo  fuori  delle  Mura  in 
Rome,  one  of  the  Patriarchal  Christian  BasUicse  erected 
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<:BMX:i-  by  CoDfltaattne,  contaitis  a  good  s^wii^^  of  Cfcolci- 
plCUM.  ^jca,  which  in  later  days  being  tranatet^^  from  the 
CHAL-  ^^*^®^^y  *o  *  point  nearer  the  cenirCf  gave  rise  to 
X)^4.    the  craciform  transepts  of  our  Cathedrals. 

CHALCIS,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  insects  of  the 
order  Hymenoptera,  family  Cyntpsera.     Generic  cha- 
racter: antennae  of  eleven  or  twelve  articulations; 
one  of  the  inandibul»  acutely  tridentate ;  the  other 
.  bidentatCj  the   lower  tooth  emarginate ;    maxillary 
palpi  having  the  last  articulation  but  one  shorter  than 
the  preceding ;  labium  entire,  or  very  slightly  emar* 
ginate ;  abdomen  pediculated. 
Type,  C.  Sispes,  Fabr. 

CHALCOLIT£|  a  name  in  ilHii^raZo^  under  which 
I'hosphate  of  Uranium  has  been  described  by  some 
authors. 

CHALCOSIDERITE,  a  green  fibrous  substance 
cotnprehended  among  the  ores  of  Iron. 

CHALDj£A,  called  by  the  Jews  Casdim,  i.  e.  the 
Land  of  the  children  of  Casd  or  Chesed,  is  frequently 
^omdaneft  Used  In  the  Sacred  Writers,  for  the  whole  of  the  Baby- 
lonian Empire,  but  is  taken  in  a  more  limited  sense  by 
the  Greeks  ;  and  Ptolemy  restri^cts  it  to  the  western 
bank  of  the  Euphrates,  between  Babylon  (near  Hill^) 
and  thjc  mouth  of  that  river  ^  Babylonia  being,  accord- 
ing to  liim,  that  part  of  the  peninsula  between  the  Tigris 
and  Euphrates,  (now  Irdk,  Arabi,  or  the  Arabian  Ir^k,) 
which  reaches  from  the  Isthmus,  near  Seleucia;  to  the 
Persian  Gulf.     The  latter  stream  also  gave  rise  to  the 
two  priidary  divisions  of  the  Babylonian  Empire ;  the 
regions  on  either  side  being  called  Aram  and  Aram 
Naharaim  (Aram  between  the  two  streams)  by  the 
Hebrews  ;  Syria  and  Assyria  by  the  Greeks.  The  latter, 
which  seems  to  be  the  country  usually  meant  as  that 
inhabited  by  the  Casdf  m  or  Chaldsans  of  the  Scriptures, 
was  the  space  comprehended  between  the  Mount  Ni- 
phates,  (Ptol.  vii.c.  i.)  near  the  sources  of  the  Euphrates 
and  Tigris  on  the  north,  and  the  Persian  Gulf  on  the 
south;   while  Mount  Taurus,  with  the  Syrian  deserts, 
were  its  western ;    and  the  Carduchian  Mountains, 
(Kurdistdn)  and  River  Tigris  its  eastern  boundaries.  It 
was  divided  into  four  natural  subdivisions :    1.  Meso- 
potaniia,  the  northern  part  of  the  peninsula  compre- 
hended between  the  two  rivers,  and  bounded  on  the 
south  by  the  Isthmus,  near  Ctesiphon,  (Maddyin;) 
S.  Adiabene,  anciently  called  the    plains   of  Aturia, 
(Strabo,  xvi.)   a  name  which  had  probably  the  same 
origin  as  Assyria ;  3.  Babylonia,  the  southern  part  of 
that  peninsula  from  the  Isthmus  to  the  confluence  of 
the  two  streams  ;  and  4.  Chaldsea  Proper,  the  limits  of 
which  have  been  already  mentioned. 
"^Aoiii,        The  two  last  of  these    subdivisions,  formed  the 
conntry  of  which  we  are  now  about  to  speak,  often  in- 
discriminately called  Babylonia  or  Chaldsea,  by  ancient 
and  modern   writers.      From   the  38th    parallel    of 
northern  latitude,  where  the  Euphrates  forces  its  way 
through  Mount  Taurus,  not  for  to  the  south  and  west 
of  the  sources  of  the  Tigris,  those  lofty  mountains 
^vhich  separate  Armenia  from  S3rria  and  Mesopotamia 
sink  rapidly  into  vast  plains,  rich  and  fertile  where 
watered  by  those  mighty  streams  ;  but  forming  one 
boundless  desert,  wherever  the  distance  from  the  river 
is  considerable.    The  most  productive  part  of  these 
plains  is  the  peninsula,  enclosed  between  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates,  and  deriving  its  names  of  similar  import, 
Afesopotamiaand  Al-Je^rah,  from  its  position  between 
them.    The  latter  not  only  has  a  much  longer  course, 
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and  consequently  a  larger  body  of  water,  but  flows 
through  a  more  level  tract  of  country  than  the  former, 
which  runs  between  steep  and  rugged  banks,  till  it  ^' 
approaches  its  point  of  junction  with  the  £u{^ rates. 
That  stream,  therefore,  being  always  nearly  on  a 
level  with  its  banks,  overflows  as  soon  as  the  snows 
melt  in  the  northern  mountains,  and  to  devise  some 
method  for  the  dispersion  of  its  superabundant  waters 
was  so  indlspensibleto  the  existence  of  the  Chaldaeans, 
that  no  conntry  in  the  world,  probably,  was  so  soon 
intersected  by  canals  and  reservoirs  as  theirs.  To 
diyert  the  overflowing  waters  into  new  channels ;  to  Canals  and 
raise  embankments  for  the  protection  of  their  fields ;  embank- 
to  form  tanks,  lakes,  and  marshes,  or  rather  to  confine  ^^^^' 
the  latter  within  due  limits,  were  labours  of  which 
this  people  soon  felt  the  utility  j  and  as  was  the  case 
with  the  Egyptians,  their  powers  of  mind  were  called 
forth,  at  an  early  period  of  the  world,  by  the  peculiar 
condition  of  their  country.  The  canals,  several  of 
which  reached  from  one  stream  to  the  other,  served 
not  only  to  prevent  the  lands  from  being  flooded,  but 
enabled  the  cultivator  to  distribute  the  water  equally, 
and  were  employed  in  time  of  war  as  a  protection 
against  the  enemy  ;  so  also  were  the  morasses,  one  of 
which  on  the  western  side  of  the  city  rendered  it 
completely  inaccessible  in  that  quarter.  The  largest  of 
the  canab  was  the  Royal  River  which  joined  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates  above  Babylon,  and  was  wide 
and  deep  enough  to  be  navigable  by  trading  vessels. 
The  embankments  were  among  the  most  ancient  of 
these  public  works,  and  several  of  them  were  ascribed  to 
Semiramis  ;  others  were  formed  by  order  of  Nitocris, 
on  both  sides  of  the  stream,  and  had  an  extraordinary 
height  and  breadth.  (Herodotus,  i.  184, 185.)  Thequays 
and  wharfs,  also  within  the  city,  excited  the  admira- 
tion of  strangers.  One  of  the  reservoirs  dug  by 
Nitocris,  was  not  less  than  five  miles  in  circumference, 
and  entirely  lined  with  stone.  (Herod,  ibid.)  The 
Pallacopas,  a  large  navigable  canal  on  the  west  side  Pallacopas. 
of  the  river,  beginning  about  eighty  miles  below  Baby- 
lon, and  160  from  the  sea,  drained  the  wide  morasses 
through  which  it  past.  This  great  work  was  executed 
by  one  of  the  Babylonian  Satraps,  and  occupied  10,000 
men  for  three  months.  It  was,  however,  soon  choked 
up  in  consequence  of  the  soft  loamy  nature  of  the 
soil;  a  circumstance,  which,  together  with  numerous 
draughts  into  the  Tigris,  has  caused  the  original  bed 
of  the  Euphrates  to  be  gradually  filled  up,  so  that  the 
latter  has,  for  many  ages,  changed  its  course,  and 
uniting  with  the  Tigris,  about  sixty  miles  above  the 
Persian  Gulf,  flowed  in  one  stream  to  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  sea. 

Besides  these  numerous  canals  and  outlets,  there  SoU  and 
were  machines  to  raise  the  water,  and  convey  it  to  produce, 
higher  levels,  so  that  the  soil  which  was  generally  a 
rich  loam,  was  everywhere  abundantly  supplied  with 
moisture.  Babylonia,  therefore,  could  not  fiiil  to  be, 
as  Herodotus,  (i.  193,)  assures  us  it  was,  "  the  best 
and  most  fertile  in  grain,  of  any  country  known."  It 
produced,  indeed,  neither  figs,  vines,  nor  olive-trees, 
but  to  msdce  up  for  this  deficiency,  it  yielded  all  sorts  of 
grain  in  such  abundance,  as  always  to  give  a  return  of 
two  hundred  for  one,  and  in  favourable  years,  as  much 
as  three  hundred  for  one  on  the  seed  sown..  "  The  leaf 
of  the  wheat  and  barley,"  (probably  different  kinds  of 
sorghum,  the  dkurrak  of  the  Arabs,)  says  the  same  his- 
torian, (i.  193,)  '*  is  as  much  as  four  fingers  in  vridth^ 
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CHAtr-  and  the  stalks  of  the  millets  (Patikum  Miikumm,)  ajid 
DiEA.  sesamum,  so  tail,  thai  no  oii€«  who  haa  never  been  in 
^— *V"^  that  country^  would  believe  ine»  were  1  to  mentioa 
thetr  height/'  But  trees  were  aa  rare  as  smaller  vege- 
tables were  abundant}  scarcely  any  but  cypresses  and 
palms  were  to  be  seen ;  with  the  latter  the  plains 
round  Babylon  were  covered }  and  part  of  their  fruit 
was  eaten,  part  nuide  iato  wine  and  honey,  like  the 
t4ri  {toddy,)  and  jagaH  of  the  Indians.  "  They  are 
cultivated,"  says  Herodotus,  (ib.) ''  as  we  cultivate  the 
fig/'  The  fruit  of  those  palms,  which  the  Greeks  "  call 
males,  is  fastened  to  such  as  bear  dates,  that  the  fly, 
{Cynips  Psen,)  by  naaking  its  way  into  the  date  may 
cause  it  to  ri{jen,  and  hinder  it  from  falling ;  for  an 
insect  is  formed  in  the  fruit  of  the  male  palms,  as  in 
that  of  the  wild  fig-trees."  So  obvious  was  the  sexual 
differences  of  these  trees,  and  so  short-sighted  the 
observations  of  the  ancients  on  the  more  delicate 
operations  qf  nature !  llieophrastus,  (lib.  ii.  c.  7>)  how«- 
ever,  was  better  informed  on  this  subject.  Sesamum 
was  another  valuable  plant,  much  cultivated  in  Baby- 
lonia, on  account  of  its  oiL  Though  ill-provided  with 
stone.  Babylonia  aibrded  abundance  of  clay  for  build- 
ing, and  in  more  than  one  place,  asphaltus  or  mineral 
pitch,  an  admirable  substitute  for  lime  and  mortar. 
Some  springs  near  the  Euphrates,  yielded  the  dry  sort 
which  could  be  easily  congealed.  The  liquid  sort  called 
naphtha,  was  also  found  in  Babylonia,  and  Posidoniui^ 
says  that  some  of  the  Babylonian  springs  of  naphtha 
are  white,  and  others  black  ;  the  former  yielding 
liquid  sulphur  and  attracting  flames,  the  latter  liquid 
asphaltus,  which  is  used  for  lamps  instead  of  oiL  Is, 
now  callod  Hif,  about  130  miles  to  the  north  of 
Babylon,  was  the  place  whence  the  asphaltus  used  in 
building  the  walls  of  that  city  was  brought,  and  the 
springs  near  it  still  produce  abundance  of  that  mineral.' 
The  Government  was  in  the  highest  degree  despotic, 
the  will  of  the  Monarch  being  almost  the  only  law 
^acknowledged.  (Dan.  i.  10,  ii.  5,  iii.  19.)  How  far  it 
might  be  checked  by  the  prevailing  customs  and  super- 
fititions  of  the  people  it  is  difficult  to  conjecture,  from 
the  scanty  accounts  which  have  been  handed  down  to 
US.  The  degree  of  civilisation  which  the  Babylonians 
had  attained,  might  be  inferred  from  some  remarkable 
Customs,  institutions  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  (i.  196,)  and 
Strabo,  ^xvi.y  the  first  of  which  was  the  sale  of  all 
marriageable  women,  and  the  employment  of  the 
sums  paid  for  the  handsome,  as  a  ^nd  to  provide 
portions  for  the  ugly;  the  second  was  the  open  pros- 
titution of  their  wives  and  daughters,  ascribed  by 
Herodotus  to  the  poverty  and  degradation  arising 
from  the  subjugation  of  their  country  5  and  the  last, 
the  necessity  to  which  every  Babylonian  woman  was 
subjected,  of  remaining  in  the  sacred  enclosure  round 
the  temple  of  Mylitta,  (Venus,)  till  some  stranger  had 
fevoured  her  with  his  embraces,  (ib.  199.)  There 
were  no  physicians,  but  all  the  sick  were  exposed  in 
the  forum,  so  that  every  one  who  happened  to  pass  by 
might  inquire  into  their  maladies,  and  give  them  the 
best  advice  he  could  offer.  The  corpses  of  the  deceased 
were  deposited  in  a  vessel  filled  with  honey,  a  custom 
somewhat  resembling  that  of  the  Veddas^  or  wild 
Sing']ialese>  who  preserve  their  dried  venison  in  the 
same  fluid. 

Dress.  '^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  Babylonians,  according  to  Hero- 

dotus, (i.  195,)  consisted  of  a  linen    shirt    hanging 
down  to  the  feet^  and  over  it  a  woollen  timic ;  a  small 


white  mantle  was  wrapped  round  the  body.    Their   CHAL* 
aandals  were  like  those  of  the   Boeotians,  a  sort  of    D£X. 
low  buskin,  with    a  wooden  sole.    They  allowed  ^«<^v^ 
their  hair  to  grow,  covered    their  heads  with  caps, 
and  rubbed  perfumes  over  every  part  of  their  bodies. 
£very  individual  also    had   his    characteristic  6e4l 
and  staff  or  sceptre^  the  latter  in  compliance  with  an 
express  law,  and  probably  serving  as  a  distinction  of 
rank  aad  office. 

The  religion  of  the  Chaldasans  was  a  system  ofReiigloik 
polytheism,  probably  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the 
Syrians;  but  as  little  more  thaa  the  names  of  the  prin- 
cipal Babylonian  Deities  has  been  mentioned  by  the 
ancient  writers,  it  is  difficult  to  form  any  satisfactory 
conjectures  on  the  subject.    The  sepulchral  rites  crif 
the  Babylonians,  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  those 
of  the  Egyptians,  (Herod,  i.  198,)  aad  according  to 
some  ancient  traditions^  Belua,  the  son  of  Ninus,  and 
founder  of  the  £mpire,  came  from  Egypt  into  Chal- 
desa.    It  is  possible^  therefore,  that  the  religion  and 
aciences  of  the  former  might  be  early  transplanted  into 
the  latter.    In  both  countries,  a  clear   atmosphere, 
and  level  surface  and  warm  climate,  seemed  to  invite 
men  to  the  contemplation  of  the  heavens;  the  app^ 
rent  motions  of  the  sphere  and  planets^  must  have  sooa 
attracted  their  notice,  and  have  led  to  the  discovery  of         ' 
the  first  elements  of  Astronomy  ;  but  superstitious  and 
interested  motives  soon  turned  their  attention  into  a 
different  channel }  and  instead  of  simply  recording  the 
motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  they  began  to  draw 
auguries  from  their  relative  positions  and  supposed         | 
influences,  and  framed  that  system  of  Astrological         I 
prediction,  which  was  far  more  astonishing  and  pro- 
fitable than  the  sober  truths  of  unpretending  science.         , 
It  was  quickly  interwoven  with  their  fabulous  theology,         | 
and  naturally  formed  a  part  of  the  studies  of  their 
Priests,  who  would  be  predisposed  to  become  the  dupes 
or  the  promoters  of  such  delusions.    Those  attached 
to  the  service  of  Belos,  were,  according  to  Herodotus, 
(i.  181,)  peculiarly  called  Chaldseans,  and  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  (Stromai,  i.  p.  359,)  gives   them  the  title 
of  Philosophers.    From  them,  as  Herodotus  informs 
us,  (ii.  109,)  the  Greeks  derived  their  knowledge  of 
the  pole,  the  sun-dial,  and  the  division  of  the  day  ioto 
twelve  parts.    Their  philosophy,  which  seems  to  have 
been  the  original  doctrine  taught  in  the  schools  of 
Pythagoras  and  Plato,  though  modified  by  the  Greeks,        I 
maintained  the  eternity  of  the  world }  and  they  pre* 
tended  to  possess  a  series    of  Astronomical  obser- 
vations regularly  handed  down  from  father  to  son, 
during  a  succession  of   430  centuries.       They  had 
different  places  assigned  for  their  residence,  and  were, 
for  the  most  part,  says  Strabo,  (xvi.  c.  1,)  engaged  ia 
the  study  of  Astronomy  j  the  few  who  gave  themselves 
up  to  the  trade  of  casting  nativities,  not  being  acknow- 
ledged or  tolerated  as  legitimate  members  of  the  sacred 
order  by  the  rest.    The  Astronomers  among  them 
were  split  into  a -variety  of  sects,  such  as  the  Orcheni, 
the  Borsippeni,  &c.  who  held  different  doctrines  re- 
specting the  same    subjects.    The  latter    probably 
derived  their  name  from  Borsippa,  a  town   sacred  to 
Diana  and  Apollo,  (Strabo,  ibid.)  and  remarkable  for 
the  number  and  size  of  its  bats,  (which  -were  caught  to 
be  salted  as  an  article  of  food,)  as  'vrell  as  for  its 
manufactory  of  linen-cloths. 

Babylonia  was,  in  truth,  no  less  celebrated  for  its  Arttj 
manufactures  than  for  its  learning.    Its  cloths  were 


CHAl-   fiunous  for  tbeir  brilliant  colour*  anA^\^^^^  texture  ; 
^-'^^-    and  the  mantle,  which  Cato  sold,  because  he  thought 

^  v"*^  it  too  splendid  for  a  conscientious  Rotnati  to  wear,  as 
well  a«  the  hangings  for  a  single  apartment  which 
cost  800,000  sesterces,  or  more  than  s=  ^6400.  are 
almost  proverbial  evrdences  of  the  enormous  prices 
paid  for  the  productions  of  the  Babylonian  looms.  Such 
indeed  was  their  real  or  supposed  excellence,  that  one 
oi  Nero's    dining-rooms,    as   Pliny    (vii.  48)    tells 
OS,  was  hung  with  Babylonian  cloths  at  an  expense  of 
nearly  ^^32,300.  (4,000,000  of  sesterces.)     The  value 
of  these  manufactures  was  derived  not  only  from  their 
materials  but  from  their  rich  and  varied  colours,  and 
grotesque  patterns,  such  as  the  figures  on  the  Turkey 
carpets  of  the  present  day  ;  the  genuine  descendants 
it  should  seem  of  their  Babylonian  predecessors,  for 
the  periUroniata  Babylonica  consutaque  tapetia,  (Baby- 
lonian carpets  and  tapestry,)  mentioned  by  Plautus, 
{Stick,  act  ii.  sc.  2,  v.  54,)  and  the  Alexandrina  bellU' 
aia  conchy Uata  tapetia,  (Alexandrian  hangings  adorned 
with  representations  of  shells  and  monsters,)  named  by 
him  in  another  play,  {PseudoL  i.  2,  v.  168,)  were  mani- 
festly just  such  articles  as  are  now  exported  from 
Constantinople  and  Smyrna. 

^qn3»erce.     That  the  maritime  commerce  also  of  Babylon  was 
very  considerable,  might  be  inferred  from  the  expres- 
sion of  Isaiah,  (jdiii.  14,)  where  he  speaks  of  the  Chal- 
deans, "  whose  cry  is  in  their  ships."     The  Persian 
Gulf  and  the  vast  rivers  which  formed  the  natural 
boundaries  of  Babylonia,  were  indeed  before  the  dis- 
covery of  the  passage  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
the  almost  only  channels  by  which  the  treasures  of 
India  could  pass  into  Western  Asia  and  Europe  ;  and 
such  continued  to  be  the  case  till  the  policy  of  the 
Persiaa  Court  discouraged  its  subjects  from  navigating 
the  Indian  Ocean*  (Heeren,  Ideen  Uber  die  Politik,  8(c, 
ii.739.)     The  Babylonian  Princes,  on  the  contrary, 
evidently  promoted  the  maritime  enterprises  of  their 
subjects  ;  nor  could  the  splendour  and  luxury  of  their 
Court  have  been  maintained  without  a  constant  supply 
from  the  regions  further  east.     The  spices  from  the 
continent  and  islands  j  cinnamon,  ivory,  and  ebony  of 
Ceylon;    pearls  from  Bahrain  and  Man-4r,  together 
with  the  myrrh  and  frankincense  of  Arabia,  were  among 
the  valuable  articles  imported  for  the  use  of  the  Baby- 
lonian nobles,  and  conveyed  by  the  Chaldaean  merchants 
to  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean.     From  a  port  near 
Maceta  the  north-eastern  promontory  of  Arabia,  the 
Island  of  Tylos,  (called  by  the  Arabians  Bahrain,)  and 
Gerra,acolonyof  Chaldaeans,  (Strabo,  xvi.  p.  381,)  on 
the  south-western  side  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  supplies  of 
Indian  goods  were  conveyed  to  Thapsacus,  the  prin- 
cipal emporiun^  on  the  Euphrates.     Cotton,  according 
to  Theophrastus,  (iv.  9,)  was  produced  in  abundance 
at  Tylos,  near  which  were  the  great  beds  of  pearl- 
oysters  ',  that  Island  also  probably  furnished  the  orna- 
mental staves  or  sceptres  which,  as  we  have  already 
observed, were  mueh  in  request  among  the  Babylonians, 
and    certainly    supplied    them    with    an    invaluable 
kind  of  timber  peculiarly  adapted  for  ship-building, 
inasnuich  as  it  never  rotted  though  drenched  with 
water.     It  was  also  the  more  desirable  to  the  Baby- 
lonians, as  their  country  did  not  produce  a  single  forest 
tree. 

The  great  emporium  for  the  internal  commerce  from 
the  north  and  east  was  Opis,  (Strabo,  1.  xvi.)  on  the 
TigriB, '  and  that  river  was  then  navij^able  tQ  ^  con* 
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siderable  he^bt  above  its  mouth ;'  the  artificial  rapids  CHA1> 
formed  by  order  of  the  Persian  Kmgs,  not  being  I>^A. 
yet  in  existence.  By  this  channel,  as  well  as  by  the  cuATfCK. 
Euphrates,  came  the  wines  of  Armenia,  and  many 
other  productions  of  colder  and  more  elevated 
regions.  Excellent  roads  had  been  made  at  a  very 
early  period  through  the  whcde  of  Central  and  Wes- 
tern Asia,  and  caravans  of  camels  then,  as  now,  con- 
veyed  its  merchandise  from  one  extremity  to  the  other. 
The  carpets,  hangings,  and  embroidery  of  Babylon  were 
exchanged  for  gold  and  precious  stones  brought  from 
the  heart  of  Asia.  The  countries  near  the  heads  of  the 
Indus  furnished  kermes  for  the  purple  dye,  (Ctesias, 
Indica,  c.  21,)  which  was  the  pride  of  Babylon,  and 
gold  for  its  courts  and  temples,  in  one  of  which  alone 
there  was  as  much  as  amounted  to  the  simi  of  800 
talents,  i.  e.  upwards  of  two  millions  sterling.  Another 
favourite  object  also  came,  from  the  same  quarter  | 
that  remarkable  race  of  Indian  dogs,  which  were  so  fierce 
and  powerful  as  to  be  reputed  the  mixed  offspring  of 
a  bitch  and  a  tiger,  (Aristot.  Hist,  Animal,  viii.  c.  23 ; 
Ctesias,  Ind,  c.  25.)  No  less  than  four  large  villages 
were  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  Royal  packs  of 
this  extraordinary  breed,  and  were  exempted,  on  that 
account,  from  every  other  tribute.  (Herod,  i.  192.) 

This  extensive  commerce  and  abundance  of  forei^ 
luxuries  indicated  a  more  advanced  state  of  civilisation 
than  seems  consistent  with  some  of  the  institutions 
mentioned  above ;  and  these  were  perhaps  only  the 
relics  of  barbarous  customs  inherited  by  the  Baby- 
lonians from  their  ancestors,  who  most  probably  des* 
cended  from  the  native  mountains  into  the  plains  of 
Mesopotamia,  about  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century 
before  our  era.  Yet  whatever  might  be  the  progress 
which  the  Chaldaeans  had  made  in  the  arts  and  less 
refined  branches  of  science,  there  are  few,  if  any, 
traces  of  their  having  possessed  a  system  of  legislation, 
civil  or  religious,  which  could  at  all  place  them  on  a 
level  with  the  Persians  and  Egyptians. 

See  Herodotus,  lib.  i.  ^  Arrian,  iii.  vii.  5  Biodor. 
Sicul.  ii. ;  Strabo,  xvi. ;  Isaiah  ;  Jeremiah  -,  Ezra  ; 
Piiny,  Hist,  Nat.;  Theophrast.  iv.  v. )  Ctesias,  /«- 
dica;  Ancient  Univ.  Hist.  iv.  332  j  Gillies*s  Hist,  of  the 
World,  L  60,  &c. ;  Heeren's  Ideen  Uber  die  Politik,  den 
Verkehr  und  den  Handel  def  alien  Welt,  ii. ;  Rennell's 
Geographical  System  of  Herodotus,  p.  350,  749. 

CHALDRON,  a  large  measure,  particularly  of  coals, 
containing  2000  potmds.  I  know  not  whether  from 
Fr.  chauderon,  caldarium,  so  many  coals  as  are  suffi- 
cient for  heating  {calfaciendo)  a  large  cauldron! 
Skinner. 

Coals  weref  bought  at  Ne\rcastle  for  two  shillings  and  two- 
pence a  chaldron,  and  sold  again  in  France  for  thirteen  nobles.' 

Strype,    Meinotrt,  Edward  VI.  Anno,  1552: 

The  Chaldron  of  coals  in  London  consists  of  thirty- 
six  bushels  of  the  standard  bushel  kept  at  Guildhall. 
It  should  weigh  about  28  cwt.=r3136  lbs.  Each 
bushel  contains  one  Winchester  bushel  and  one  quart. 
The  Newcastle  Chaldron  weighs  5?|  cwt. 

CHA'LICE,  n.  1      Fr.  calice;  Sp.  caliz ;  Lat.  calix; 

CiTA^LicED,  adj.jGr.  kv\i£,  and  so  called  irapa  to 
KvkUoOai,  from  its  roundness. 

This  is  a  foaler  thefte  than  for  to  breke  a  chirehe  and  atetlfe 
away  the  tAaUce.    Chamctr.     The  Pertonct  Tale,  yol.  ii.  p.  365. 

And  Cherafbre  he  aatth  that  in  th^  time  thei  had  treen  chafieef 
Sl  golden  prestes,  and  now  haoe  we  golden  chaHets  add  txtth 
prestes.  Sir  Thomas  More,     ^prief,  fol.  U4« 
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And  the  grave  clergy  had  witb  them  been  let. 
To  warrftot  what  they  undertook  waa  just. 

And  aa  for  monies,  that  to  be  no  let, 
They  bade  the  king,  for  that  to  them  to  trust : 
The  church  to  pawn  would  see  her  chalice  laid. 
Ere  she  would  leave  one  pioneer  unpaid. 

Dra^twn,     The  Battle  ofAghMOntrt, 

Hesrke,  hearke,  the  larke  at  heaven's  gate  sings, 

and  Phoebus  gins  arise. 
His  steeds  to  water  at  those  springs, 

on  ckalic*d  flowers  that  lyes. 

Shakspeare,     Cymheline,  fol.  377. 

Saying,  that  the  lifUng  up  of  the  host  betokenelh  nothing,  but 
the  sending  down  of  the  Son  by  the  Father  to  suffer  death  for 
man  :  and  the  lifting  up  of  the  chalice  8igni6ed,  that  the  Father 
of  heayen  sent  down  nis  Son  to  shed  his  blood  in  earth  for  man's 
aalvatlon.  Strype,    MemoirM.  Henry  VUL  Annoy  1556. 

The  same  merry  gentleman  represented  the  office  thus ;  **  TTiev 
get  them  a  tankard  (as  though  they  refused  the  use  of  a  chalice) 
and  one  saith,  I  drink,  and  I  am  thaokfal.  The  more  joy  of 
thee,  saith  the  other." 

Id.  Memoin.  Queen  Maty^  Anno^  1554. 


O'er  the  horns 


Th'  inverted  chalice,  foaming  from  the  grape, 
Discbarg*d  a  rich  libation. 

Glover.    Leonidas,  book  xii. 


T      Lat,  calx,  calcis,  from  Gr.  x«^*f > 
I  which  denotes  a  stone  or  the  frag- 


CHALK,  V. 

.  Chalk,  n. 
Cha^lk-cuttbb,  V  ments  of  stone,  of  which  cement 
Cha'^lkpit,  [or  mortar  is  made.   Scheidius  ob- 

Cha^lkstone,      !  serves  that  from  KXdw,  frango,^p. 
Cha'lky.  J  JceicXaca,  is  icXaico*,  which  might 

give  the  contracted  xXaf,  whence  iraXf .   (See  Calca* 

BEOUS.) 

To  clialk  is  to  cover,  or  spread  over  with  chalk  ;  to 
mark  out  a  tract  or  course,  as  if  with  chalk. 

*  Lo  how  the!  feignen  chalke  for  cheese. 

Gower,     Ctmf.  Am.  Prologue^  fol.  3. 

He  toke  the  chalky  and  shope  it  in  the  wise 
Of  an  ingot,  as  I  shal  you  devise. 

Chaucer.       The  Chanouet  Yemannet  Tale,  v.  16690. 

'  For  tHys  wyll  nut  be  allowed  of  them  that  know  chese  fro  chalke, 
no,  though  they  brynge  with  them  thre  Ambroses  for  their 
witnesse.  Bale.    Apology,  p.  Iziii. 

But  whan  they  shoulde  walke 
Were  fayne  with  a  chalke 
To  score  on  the  balke. 

Skelton.     Why  come  ye  not  to  Court, 

Else  how  should  even  tale  be  registred. 

Or  all  thy  draughts  on  the  chalk* d  barrel's  head. 

Hall.    Satire,  2.  book  v. 

And  accordingly  he  hath  chalked  out  a  new  way  of  loving  also ; 
he  gave  his  life  for  us  ;  yea,  himself,  and  all  his  glory  ;  and  so  it 
follows  that  in  John,  xv.  12,  Love  one  another,  as  I  have  loved 
you.  Goodwin,     Workt,  vol.  i.  part  i.  fol.  239. 

The  wheat  of  Campaine  is  reddir,  bat  this  of  Pisa  whiter :  and 
more  weightie  it  is,  if  it  come  from  a  chalkie  ground,  or  have 
chalk  mingled  among.  Holland,    Plinie,  vol.  i.  p.  563. 

Terrible  apprehensions  and  answerable  to  their  names,  are 
raised  of  fayrie  stones  and  elve*s  spurs  found  commonly  with  US| 
in  stone,  chalk,  and  marl-pits. 

Sir  Thomat  Brown,  book  ii.  ch.  iv. 

Shells  by  the  seamen  called  chalk  eggs,  are  dug  up  commonly 
in  file  chalk-pits,  where  the  chalk-cutters  drive  a  great  trade  with 
them.  Woodward. 

In  that  room,  up  one  pur  of  stairs,  which  was  hung  aith  a 
rusty  green,  he  found  John  Milton  sitting  in  an  elbow  chair ; 
bl^k  cloths  i^nd  neat  enough ;  pale  but  not  cadaverous ;  his 

bl^n^  m4  ^^K?Tf  S^^^f  ^^^  ^^  chalk'Stonee. 

"     ^      ~  Richardson.    lAfe  ofMil{on, 


When  rusty  weapons  with  chalk'd  edgea 
Maintain'd  our  feeble  privileges. 

Butler.    Hudibrat,  part  iii.  can.  2. 

Cole,  whose  dark  streams  bis  flowery  island  lave  ; 
And  chalky  Wey,  that  rolls  a  milky  wave. 

Pope.     Windsor  Forest, 

I  shall  pursue  the  plan  I  have  chalked  out  in  my  letters  that 
follow  this.  Burke,    Letters  on  a  Begicide  Peace. 

9 

The  calumny  is  fitter  to  be  scrawled  with  the  midnight  chalk 
of  incendiaries,  with  •'  no  popery,"  on  walls  and  doors  of  devoted 
houses,  than  to  be  mentioned  in  any  civilized  company. 

Jd.    Speech  at  Bristol  precious  to  the  Election. 

There  is  as  much  expresnon  in  the  Susanna  as  perhaps  can  be 
given,  preserving  at  the  same  time  beautv ;  but  the  colour  is  in- 
clinable to  chalk,  at  least  it  appears  so  alter  looking  at  the  warm 
splendid  colours  of  Rubens ;  his  full  and  rich  composition  makes 
this  look  cold  and  scanty. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.    Journey  to  Flanders,  t(c. 

Our  wite  Apollo's  influence  beg, 

The  Grotto  makes  them  all  with  tf^  • 

Finding  this  chatk-stone  in  my  nest, 

1  strain  and  lay  among  the  rest. 

Green,     The  Grotto. 

Already  British  coasts  appear  to  rise, 
The  chalky  ciiffo  salute  their  longing  eyes  ; 
Each  to  his  breast,  where  floods  of  rapture  roll. 
Embracing  strains  the  mistress  of  his  soul. 

Falconer.    Shipwreck,  can.  1. 

Chalk-stones,  in  Medicine,  mentioned  in  the  quo- 
tation from  Richardson's  Life  of  Milton,  are  white  chalky 
substances  secreted  in  the  inflamed  joint  and  ligaments 
of  the  inveterately  gouty.  They  consist  of  lithic  or 
uric  acid  saturated  with  soda« 

CHA'LLENGE,  i?.  )  Dutch,  kalangieren ;  Fr,  cha- 
Cha^llenge,  n.  Hanger,  calanger.  **  To  claim, 
Cha^llengable,  ^challenge,  demand,  make  title 
Cha^llenger.  Junto;    also  to    challenge,  ac- 

cuse, appeach^  complain,  charge  with,  call  in  question 
for  an  offence,  crime,  or  trespass."  Cotgrave.  £ha- 
longer  or  chalengerMenage  thinks  is  derived  from  cabm* 
nier,  from  the  Lat.  calumniari.  Wiclif  renders  ca&Mn- 
nium  sustineret,  he  might  be  chalengid  5  calummantvr, 
chalenge  falsli.  Neque  calumniam  faciatit,  nether  make 
ye  fals  chalenge, 

ye  emperesse  to  Engelond  com. 

To  calangy  after  hyre  &der,  by  ryjte  fe  kynedom. 

R,  Gloucester,  p.  451v 

Grante  him  conquere  his  right  Gascoyne  an4  Normundie, 
>at  >e  kyng  of  France  chalanges  falsly. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  235^. 

Somme  serren  fe  kynge.  and  bus  silver  tellen 

In  J?e  chekkere  and  fe  chauncelrie.  chalengynge  bus  dettes 

Of  wardes  &.  of  wardemotes. 

Piers  Plouhman,     Vision,  p.  5. 

And  wele  it  was  to  witen  no  chalange  ageyn. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  87. 

A  charter  is  chahngable,  byfore  a  chief  iustice. 

Piers  Plouhman,     Visiomx  p«  221. 

Not  that  I  chalenge  any  thing  of  right 
Of  you,  my  soveraine  lady  but  of  grace. 

Chaucer.    The  Frankeleinee  TtUe,  r.  1163(r. 

For  the  tribune  dredde  lest  the  iewis  wolde  take  him  hi  the 
wue  and  sle  him,  and  aftirwarde  he  myght  be  chalengid  as  he 
hadde  take  money.  Wxclif.    Dedis  o/Apostlee,  ch.  zxiiL 

God  oftentymes  by  clere  examples  and  bodely  delynerances 
thetUngeih  W  fcim»«V  the  glorye  of  his  owne  name. 

/oye,    JEsposidoM*  I}€iniel,  ch«  iik 


CHALK. 
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rofi  Hanynge  good  conscience,  iKat  in  tbat  t\ttii«  tlt^^  ^hei  bicUten 
rrvTP  of  you,  thci  ben  confoundid  which  chatenge  faliU  f^**  good  con- 
^^^^ .  uefsacioun  in  Criat  mc/i/.    1 /*e«r,  ch.  ui. 

And  he  aeide  to  hem,  smyte  ye  no  nian  wrongfully,  nether  make 
je  hh  ekaUenge  and  be  ye  a  payed  with  your  sondia. 

Id,    Luke,  ch.  iiL 

Then  the  thirde  daye  came  in  an  other  knight  of  Henaude  aa 
ckaienger,  to  whom,  as  defendant,  came  in  sir  John  Cornewayll, 
knyght,  and  to  well  bare  him,  that  he  put  the  straunger  to  the 
worse.  Fabyan,    Anno^  1509. 

Antonins  on  the  other  aide  bravely  sent  him  word  againe,  and 
chalUnged  the  combat  of  him,  man  for  man,  though  he  were  the 
elder :  and  that  if  he  refused  him  so,  he  would  then  fight  a  battle 
with  him  in  the  fields  of  Pharsalia,  as  Julius  Caesar  and  Pompey 
had  done  before.  <^i>  Thonuu  North,    Plutarch,  fol.  776. 

To  all  yet,  he  his  challenge  made  at  every  martiall  feate. 
And  eatly  foild  all  since  with  him  Minenra  was  so  great. 

Chapman,    Homer* t  Iliad,  book  ir.  fol.  59. 

Soon  after  this  so  fierce  conflict  was  done. 
Another  challenger  straight  steppeth  out. 

With  whom  Martano  was  required  to  runne, 
But  he  (whose  heart  was  ever  full  of  doubt) 

'  Vith  fonde  excuses  sought  the  same  to  shunne. 
And  ahew'd  hiraselfe  a  faint  and  dastard  lout. 

Harrington.     Orlando,  book  xvii.  St.  63. 

Now,  at  the  time  and  in  th'  appointed  place, 
l^C  challenger  and  challenged,  face  to  face. 
Approach ;  each  other  from  afar  they  knew. 
And  from  afar  their  hatred  chang'd  their  hue. 

Dry  den,    Palamon  andArcite, 

For't  has  been  held  by  many,  that 
*  As  Montaigne,  playing  with  his  cat. 
Complains  she  thought  him  but  an  ass. 
Much  more  she  would  sir  Hudibras : 
(For  that's  the  name  our  valiant  knight 
To  all  his  challenges  did  write.) 

Butler,    Hudibreu,  part  i.  can.  1. 

This  [duelling]  seems  to  have  begun  upon  the  famous  challenge 
that  passed  between  Charles  V.  and  Francis  I.  which  though 
without  effect,  yet  it  is  enough  known  and  lamented,  how  much 
of  the  bravest  blood  in  Christendom  has  been  spilt  by  that 
example.  Sir  Wm,  Temple,    OfUvroic  Virtue. 

My  second  excepted  against  it,  and  advised  me  to  match  my 
own,  and  send  him  the  choice,  which  1  obeyed ;  it  being,  you 
know,  the  challenger* s  privilege  to  elect  his  weapon. 

Guardian,  No.  133. 

I  claim,  not  the  letter,  but  the  spirit  of  the  old  English  law, 
that  is,  to  be  tried  by  my  peers.  I  decline  his  grace's  jurisdiction 
aa  a  judge.  I  challenge  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  as  a  juror  to  pass 
upon  the  value  of  my  services. 

Burke,    Letter  to  a  Noble  Lord^ 

^  When  any  of  them  chooses  to  wrestle,  he  gets  up  from  one 
aide  of  4he  ring,  and  crosses  the  ground  in  a  sort  of  measured 
pace,  clapping  smartly  on  the  elbow  joint  of  one  arm,  which  is 
bent,  and  produces  a  hollow  sound  :  that  is  reckoned  the  chal- 
^^«-  Cook,     Voyage,  vol.  v.  book  ii.ch.  vii. 

Yet  1  am  far  from  thinking  this  tenderness  universally  necessary ; 
for  he  that  writes  may  be  considered  as  a  kind  of  general  chal- 
lenger, whom  every  one  has  a  right  to  attack  :  aince  he  quits  the 
common  rank  of  life,  steps  forward  beyond  the  lists,  and  offers 
^  merit  to  the  public  judgment.    Johnson,    Rambler,  No.  93. 
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His  hour  is  come. 


The  impious  challenger  of  powV  divine 

Was  now  to  learn,  that  heav'n,  though  slow  to  wrath. 

Is  never  with  impunity  defied. 

Otwper,    The  Task,  book  vi. 

Challbnge,  in  Law,  a  provocation  or  summons  to 
fight.  It  is  an  offence  punishable  by  fine  and  imprison- 
ment to  challenge  another,  either  by  word  or  letter,  to 
fi^ht  a  duel  or  to  be  the  bearer  of  such  Challenge.  Endea- 
vouring to  provoke  another  to  send  a  Challenge  or  to 
fight^  by  dispersing  letters  for  that  purpose,  is  a  high 


offence.  Hawk.  P.  C.  cb.  63,  s.  3.  By  the  statute  9  Ann.    CHA^- 
c.  14,  if  a  Challenge  arises  from  Gaming,  the  offender  ^^^^^ 
is  liable  to  forfeit  his  goods  and  to  imprisonment  for  CHAM^B- 
two  years.  DOREA. 

Challenge,  in  Law,  is  also  an  exception  either  to 
persons  or  things  ;  persons  as  jurors,  or  in  case  of 
felony  by  the  prisoner  against  thingSj  as  a  declaration, 
&c.  The  former  is  the  most  frequent  signification 
giveif  to  the  term.  Challenge  to  jurors  is  either  to  ifie 
array  or  to  the  polls.  To  the  array,  is  objectingto  the  whole 
jury  impanelled  collectively  on  account  of  some  original 
defect  in  returning  them,  as  default  in  the  Sheriff  or 
partiality.  To  the  polls,  is  excepting  to  one  or  more 
of  the  jurors  individually.  The  causes  of  Challenge 
stated  by  Blackstone,  voL  iv.  p.  352,  are,  a  jurymaa 
being  a  Lord  of  Parliament,  not  being  qualified  to  serve 
on  a  jury  -,  supposed  bias  or  partiality  3  or  on  account 
of  some  conviction  which  disqualifies  the  juror  by- 
affecting  his  credit.  Challenge  is  subdivided  into 
Challenge  peremptory,  principal,  or  to  the  favour. 
Peremptory,  is  objecting  to  a  jury  without  assigning  a 
cause,  and  is  allowed  only  in  criminal  matters  3  prtti" 
cipal,  is  where  the  cause  assigned  is  sufficiently  con- 
clusive of  itself  to  have  the  juryman  rejected  3  to. the: 
favour,  is  alleging  circumstances  from  whidi  it  may 
fairly  be  presumed  that  the  juryman  is  biassed ;  suck 
as  affinity,  or  having  an  interest  in  the  question  at 
issue. 

CUALYBEAN,  Fr.  chalibe,  Chalyhs,  a  kind  of  very 
hard  iron,  received  its  name  from  the  Chalybians,  a 
nation  of  Pontus  or  Scythia.  Vossius,  and  see  Virg. 
Geo,  i.  68. 

Who  tore  the  lion  as  the  Hon  tares  the  kid, 

Kan  on  embattell'd  armies  clad  in  iron. 

And  weaponless  himself. 

Made  arms  ridiculous,  useless  the  forgery 

Of  brazen  shield  and  spear,  the  hammer'd  cuirass, 

Chalybean  temper'd  steel,  and  frock  of  mail — 

Adamantean  proof. 

Milton,    Samson  Agonistct,  1. 133. 

CHALYBEATE,  in  Medicine,  is  a  name  given*  to  any 
liquid  impregnated  with  particles  of  Iron  or  Steel. 

CHAMA,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  bivalve  shells, 
(Acephala  testacea,  Cuv.)  of  the  family  Chamacea.  Ge- 
neric character :  shell  irregular,  inequivalve,  fixed  5 
beaks  curved,  unequal,  distant  -,  hinge  with  one  thick 
oblique,  subcrenate  tooth,  inserted  into  a  pit  in  the 
opposite  valve  5  muscular  impressions  two,  which  are 
lateral  and  distant  3  ligament  external,  divaricate. 

The  genus  Chama  in  the  Linnsan  arrangement  was 
composed  of  shells  so  dissimilar  and  so  totally  devoid 
of  natural  affinity  with  each  other,  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  retain  an  association  so  erroneous.  It  was 
therefore  reformed  by  Bruguiere ;  and  consists  now  of 
irregular,  thick,  generally  very  inequivalVe  shells,  for 
the  most  part  spinous,  or  foliated  externally.  It  is  a 
singular  fact  that  some  species  of  Chama  attach  them- 
selves by  one  valve,  and  others  by  the  other.  This  has 
led  Lamarck  to  divide  the  genus  into  two  sections; 
ill  the  first  of  which  the  umbones  are  said  to  turn  from 
left  to  right,  and  in  the  second  from  right  to  left. 

They  are  usually  found  in  shallow  water,  attached 
to  rocks,  corals,  &c.  or  adhering  together  in  groups. 

Good  figures  of  several  species  are  given  in  Sow- 
erby*s  genera  of  shells.    . 

CHAMiiilDOREA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class 
Dioecia,  order  Hexandria,  natural  order  Palmar.  Ge- 
neric' character :    male  flower,  calyx  three-parted  j 
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CHAM^  corolla  tkrce-p&rted  j  stamens  six  j  rudiment  of  the 
DOREA.  style  longer  than  the  stamens  ;  £emale  flower^  calyx 
three-parted ;  corolla,  petals  three  5  three  nectarifer- 
ous scales  between  the  petals  and  germen;  styles 
three  }  drupe  succulent,  one-seeded. 

One  speciesy  C.  gracUit,  a  Palm  ten  feet  high^  native 
of  Caraccas.    Willdenow. 

CHAAL£ROPS>  in  Botamy,  a  genus  of  the  class 
Polygamia,  order  Dioseia,  natural  order  PalnuB,  Ge« 
nene  character:  hermaphrodite  flower^  calyx  three- 
parted  ;  corolla,  petals  three ;  stamens  six  -,  pistils 
three  -,  drupes  three,  one-seeded :  male  flower^  calyx^ 
corolla,  and  stamens  as  above. 

Willdenow  describes  four  species.  C.  humilu  is  a 
native  of  Spain  and  Sicily,  and  is  known  by  the  name 
of  the  dwaif  Fan  Fedm  ;  it  is  one  of  the  hardiest  of  the 
I^dms,  requiring  only  the  protection  of  the  green- 
house. 

CHAMAYA  or  Guancabauba,  a  River  of  South 
America,  which  rises  near  Chumbicos,  in  S?  south 
latitude  and  about  79°  2(/  west  longitude,  and  flows 
south-west  to  join  the  Chinchipa  at  JPerico,  whence 
the  united  streams  flow  to  Jaen  de  Bracameros  and 
then  to  Tomepouda,  where  they  join  the  Maranon  or 
Amazons  in  78"^  9Xy  west  longitude  and  5°  3(y  south 
latitude.  This  River  is  noted  for  being  the  post-road 
(if  the  expression  be  allowable,)  from  Peru  to  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  3  it  is  however  innavigable  from  its 
great  fall,  Humboldt  having  observed  a  difference  of 
altitude  of  no  less  than  17^  feet  in  a  distance  of  sixty 
miles. 

The  postman  from  Peru  descends  this  impetuous 
river  swimming,  and  supporting  his  weight  occasion- 
ally on  a  log  of  balsa-wood,  {Bombax  crochroina,)  which 
is  extremely  light.  He  lands  at  the  different  huts  for 
refreshment  5  and  preserves  his  charge  by  tying  it  up 
in  a  kind  of  drawers  or  lower  garment,  which  he  folds 
round  his  head.  A  drawing  of  this  singular  postman  is 
given  in  Humboldt's  Picturesque  Atlas,  plate  xxxi.  As 
he  cannot  return  by  water,  there  is  considerable  delay, 
owing  to  the  dangerous  roads,  in  transmitting  letters 
from  Jaen  to  western  Peru.  These  roads,  with  a  very 
correct  and  beautiful  map  of  the  county  are  described 
by  Condamine  in  his  Journal  du  Voyage  ci  tEquateur, 
1751. 


Fr.  chambre;  It.  and  Sp. 
camera  i  Ger.  and  Dutch, 
kamer;  Lat.  camera;  Gr. 
Kafiapa,  fornix,  tectum  arcu^ 
atum,  opus  fomicatum,  aut 
similis  structura.  This,  says 
Wachter,  is  the  first  signifi- 
cation of  the  word,  which 
afterwards  was  applied,  pri- 
vately, to  all  (enclosed)  parts 
or  apartments  of  a  house, 
cellos,  ccenacula,  dormitoria, 
and  publickly,  ad  conclavia 
rationum,  et  tribunalia  princi- 

pum. 

To  chamber,  is  merely,  to 

enclose,  shut  up..    A  cham- 

berer  is  applied  by  Shakspeare 

I  to  those  whose  pleasures  are 

J  in 


CHAIVIBER,  r. 
Cha^mbeh,  n. 

CUA^MBEREB, 
CHA^MdERlNG, 

Cha^mber-ambushes, 
Cha'mbeb-council, 
Cha^mber-critick, 
Cha^mber-dooR; 

Cha'mBKR'FELIiOW, 

Cha'mber-hanging, 
cua^mber-lain, 

C  H  a'm  be  R-LAINOY, 

Cha^mber-lainship, 
C  iia'mbbr-iiau), 
C  n  a^mber-pots, 
Cha^mber-practicBi 

Cha'mBER-  PRAYER, 

cua^mber-room, 

Cha'mber-walls, 

Cha^mber-wouan.  J  in  chambers ;  who  are  lasd- 
vious,  wanton,  intriguing.  And  so  also  chambering  in 
the  Bible.     Cluimber  is  much  used  in  composition. 


C  H  A 

Pouere  man  wel  ofte  into  hyre  cfutmbre  keo  dron 
Bo>e  meaeles  &  o>er.  IL  Gloucester,  p.  434. 


Wan  ich  ofte  was 


In  chambre  mid  my  felawes,  ^er  com  to  me  bicaa 
And  8wy^  fair  mon  witli  alle.  /i.  p.  129. 

As  liys  chamberleyn  hym  brojte,  as  he  rose  aday, 
A  morwe  vorto  werye,  a  peyre  bose  of  say. 
He  enBte,  <*  wat  hii  costened  ?  j^re  ssyllyog"  the  other  seyde. 

Id,  p.  390. 

Chambres  with  chymeneys .  and  chapeles  gaye. 

Piers  PlouAnum,     Crede,  book  ir« 

This  miller  to  the  toun  his  doughter  send 
For  ale  and  bred,  and  rosted  hem  a  goos, 
And  bond  her  hors,  he  shuld  no  more  go  ioos : 
And  in  his  owen  chambre  hem  m'ade  a  bedde. 

Chaucer,     The  Revet  Tale,  t,  4137. 

Elda  come  home  the  same  night : 
And  stille  with  a  preuie  light, 
As  he  that  wolde  not  awake 
His  wife,  he  hath  his  weye  take 
In  to  the  chambre, 

Gower.     Coit/I  Am»  book  ii.  fol.  32. 

And  yc  schulen  seye  to  the  honsebondeman  of  the  hous,  the 
mayster  seyth  to  thee,  where  is  a  chamber  where  I  schal  etc  pask 
with  my  discipilis  ?  WicUf,    Lnhe,  ch.  zxiL 

And  say  mto  y«  good  ma  of  the  house.  The  master  saieth  ynto 
the :  there  is  tne  gest  chamber,  where  I  shal  eate  myne  ester 
lambe  with  my  disciples  ?  JSibUf  1551. 

And  bnt  thou  do  to  my  nonce  honour, 
And  to  my  chamberere  within  my  bower. 

Chaucer,     The  Wif  of  Bathes  Prologue,  T.  5882. 

For  there  is  none  so  litel)  page, 
Ne  yet  so  symple  a  chamberere, 
That  I  ne  make  hem  all  chere. 

Gower,     Conf,  Am.  book  ir.  fol.  70. 

And  soo  she  and  he  wentc  thyder  all  alone,  and  nothcr  cAaw- 
beter  nor  varlet  entred  with  them,  for  the  lady  had  noo  mistrust 
in  hym  of  ony  dyshonoure.  Froissart,     Cronycle,  ch.  Ixi. 

Let  vs  walke  honestly  as  it  were  in  the  day  lyght :  not  in  eat- 
vnjr  and  drynckvng  :  neither  in  chamburynge  and  wantones. 
^    ^  /        .    o  ^.^^^  jg^j      Romaynes,  ch.  Xlil. 

The  hard  ground  is  his  feather  bed,  and  some  block  or  stone 
his  pillow  ;  and  as  for  his  horse,  he  is  as  it  were  a  chamber-fell^ 

with  his  master,  faring  both  alike.  .      .  ^.        „ 

Hakluyt,     Voyage,  Sfc.     Richard  Chancellor. 

And  shortly  of  this  matere  for  to  sayn. 

He  fell  in  office  with  a  chamberlain. 

The  which  that  dwelling  was  with  Enieli«. 

Chaucer.     The  Knighies  Tale,  v.  ImO- 


Contecke,  as  the  bokes  sainc, 
Foole  hast  hath  to  his  chamberlaime. 

Gower. 


Conf.  Am, 


The  Lord  Lisle  was  made  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  the  Lord  Gfcst 
Chamherlainship  was  given  to  him;  and  the  Lord  Sudley  ma^ 
Admiral  of  England :  all  these  things  were  done,  the  King  bemg 
in  the  Tower.  Burnet.    Records.    King  Edwards  Jmsmat. 

I  interchangeably  hurle  down  my  gage 

Vpon  this  ouer-weening  traitor's  foote 

To  prove  myself  a  loyall  gentleman, 

Euen  in  the  best  blood  chambered  in  his  oosome. 

Shakspeare.     Richard  JI.  »!•  ^*' 

Nor  in  a  secret  cloister  doth  he  keep 

Those  virgin-spirits,  till  their  marriage  day; 

Nor  locks  them  up  in  chambers,  where  they  alcep, 
Till  they  awake  within  these  beds  of  clay. 

Davies.     Of  the  Creation  of  Souls* 


Haply,  for  I  am-  blacke, 


BER. 


And  haue  not  those  soft  parU  of  connersatioo 

That  chamberere  haue*  ^  .   ,,    t^i  t95 

Shakspeare.    Othello^  fol.  3». 


CHAM<«  Nor  in  the  house  ^rUVi  cfcomhctHimbtf*'^*        . 

BER.  aoftc-banded  durst  aUaque  me,  m  no^  keeping, 

^.^^.^y  1111  they  httd  hir'd  a  woman  witib  ibeW  gold 

BreeJung  her  mftrriage  iaith  to  farcum^eai  me. 

I  grieve  not  court- ling  thou  art  started  up 
A  ckaathrr-eritiek  and  dost  dine  and  sup 
At  madam's  table,  where  thou  makst  all  wit 
Goc  kigk^  or  loW}  as  tbou  wilt  value  it. 

Ben  J^nstm,     To  Court-littg,  Ixxii. 

Maw.  rUeoodoctye 

Even  to  her  cAamber^door,  and  there  commit  JK. 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher*    Monsieur  TAowtas,  act  iiL  BC  8. 
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He  thou  hast  given  It  to 


lliy  learned  dutmber-felhw^  knows  to  do 
It  true  respects. 
Ben  JojMm.     Underwoods.    Epistle  to  Matter  John  Selden, 


Anerring  notes 


Oi  cAamker-hanging',  pictures,  this  her  bracelet. 

SAaAspeare.     Cymkeline,  foL  396. 

And  the  said  chamlerlams  and  factors  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Queene's  Majestie,  shall  hare  sufficient  power  to  intromit  and  up- 
take the  fruits  and  profits  aforesaid,  in  such  fulnesse  as  if  speciall 
letters  of  factory  and  eAatnerlancie  were  granted  to  them  there- 
upon. Knos,    History  oftA*  Reformation^  fol.  323. 

Within  two  months  after  Walsiogham,  died  Sir  Thomas  Randal, 
who  had  been  fourteen  times  sent  in  embassage  to  several  princes^ 
yet  was  never  rewarded  with  any  greater  dignities  than  the  cAam- 
^latiMAi/of  the  exchequer,  and  Uie  post-ma&ter-ship  of  England. 

Bakier,    Queen  ElizabetA,  Anno,  1591. 

Where  yet  there  is  not  laid 

Before  a  cAain6er<nuiui 

Discourses  so  weigh'd  as  might  have  senr'd  of  old 

For  schools,  when  they  of  love  and  valour  told. 

Ben  Jonson.    Answer  to  an  Ode  by  0.  FeltAam, 

And  yet  AppoUo  is  much  more  ridieuloua,  if  it  be  so,  that  he 
•its,  giving  answers  and  orades  as  touching  golden  cAamber' 
pots,  gards  and  fringes  of  gold,  yea,  and  tripping  and  stumbling  of 
the  foot  Holland.     Pbttarch,  fol.  678. 

But  that  in  his  eAamher-pray'rs, 
Persuade  they  would  the  multitude 
This  king  too  holy  is  and  good. 
Ihnnitnoud.     The  character  of  an  Anti-covenanter^  ifc, 

Satan  may  looke  in  at  my  doors  by  a  tentation  ;  but  he  shall 
pot  have  so  much  as  one  chamber-room  set  apart  for  him  to  so- 
Jonme  in.  Hall,    Meditations  and  Vows,  vol.  i.  fol.  2. 

About  twelve  o'clock  we  went  to  take  our  places  in  the  house ; 
Mr.  Lenthal  our  Speaker  leading  the  way,  and  the  officers  of  the 
inny  lining  the  rooms  for  us,  as  we  passed  through  the  painted 
tAawiber,  the  court  of  requests,  and  the  lobby  itself ;  the  principal 
officers  having  placed  themsehnes  nearest  to  the  door  of  the  Par- 
liament-house ;  every  one  seeming  to  rejoice  at  onr  restitution^ 
and  promising  to  live  and  die  with  us. 

Ludlow.    Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  186. 

It  is  my  iortnne  to  have  a  chstmber-feOow,  with  whom,  though 
I  agree  very  well  in  many  sentiments,  yet  there  is  one  in  which 
ve  are  as  contrary  as  light  and  dackness.  *  Spectator,  No.  286. 

I  diall  say  nothing  of  those  silent  and  busy  multitudes  that  are 
employed  within  doors,  in  the  dnwing  up  of  writings  and  coa- 
Teyances ;  nor  of  those  greater  numbers  that  palliate  their  want 
of  business  with  a  pretence  to  such  cAamber-practice. 

Id.  No.  21. 

I  hate  opon  my  chamber<9miis,  drawn  at  full  length,  the  figows 
of  all  sorts  of  men,  from  eight  foot  to  three  foot  two  inches. 

TatUr,  No.  93. 

Hie  day  after,  the  Dutchess  of  Somerset  was  also  sent  to  the 
Tower,  with  one  Crane  and  his  wife,  that  had  been  mach  about 
her,  and  two  of  her  cAamber-women, 
Burnet.  History  oftAe  Reformation,  book  i.  part  ii.  Anno,  1551. 


With  nobler  gifts  of  natire  worth  adorn'd, 
Tiie  heroic  maid  her  sex*s  softness  scorn'd ; 
The  ailkeo  indolence,  and  soft  fatigue, 
The  cAamAer'd  spleen  and  cloeKed  intrigue. 

Brookes,     Jeruseueni  Delivered,  book  iu 

The  most  magnificent  and  costly  dome 
Is  bat  an  upper  cAamAer  to  a  tomb. 

Young.     TAe  Last  Day,  book  ii. 

This  objection  however,  or  some  other,  rather  political  than 
moral,  obtained  ench  prevalence,  that  when  Gay  produced  a 
second  part  under  the  name  of  Folly,  it  was  prohibited  by  the 
Lord  Chamberlain,  Johnson.     Life  of  Gay, 

Collin,  oh !  cease  thy  friend  to  blame. 
Who  entertains  a  servile  flame. 
Chide  not — ^believe  me,  'tis  no  more 
Than  great  Achilles  did  before, 
^Vho  nobler,  prouder  far  than  be  is, 
Ador'd  his  chambermaid  Briseis. 

Smart,    7'Ae  Pretty  CAamberwmid. 

Chamber  is  used  by  the  writers  of  Queen  Elizabeth's 
time^  to  express  a  short  piece  of  ordnance  without 
any  carriage,  employed  on  occasions  of  rejoicing. 
Archdeacon  Nares,  in  his  Glossary,  {ad  verb.)  explains 
it  that  they  were  little  more  than  Chambers  for  powder. 

The  duties  of  the  modern  Chamberlain  were  per- 
formed in  the  Imperial  Court  by  an  officer  who  bore 
the  title  of  Propositus  Cubiculi,  Cubicularius,  ThaUnnis 
Cusios,  and  in  barbarous  Greek  xovpiKoXapiov,  or 
Koirwvapiov,  Great  privileges  were  conferred  upon  this 
officer  by  Honorius  and  Theodosius,  and  he  was  placed 
on  an  equality  with  the  Praefects  of  the  Prcetorian 
fi^ards  and  of  the  cHy.  The  costume  of  the  Cham* 
berlain  under  the  Palseologi,  is  thus  given  by  the  his- 
torian Scylitzes^  (Sophotatus  Curopalatus.)  It  con- 
sisted of  a  laced  hood,  a  purple  mantle,  and  a  yellow 
tunic>  on  the  front  part -of  which  was  embroidered  the 
Emperor  standing,  on  the  back  the  Emperor  seated  on 
his  throne.  In  his  hand  he  bore  a  wand,  the  first 
joint  of  which  was  of  pure  gold^  and  the  remainder 
plated  with  gold  and  silver. 

The  word  Chamberlains  is  used  in  the  margin  of 
our  Bible,  (in  the  text  and  in  the  Hebrew  it  is  Eunuchs,) 
for  those  attendants  who  threw  down  the  wretched 
Jezebel  at  the  command  of  Jehu,  2  Kings,  ix.  32. 
Again,  Nathanmelech  who  is  called  Chamberlain  in  the 
text,  is  Eunuch  in  the  margin.  Id.  xxiii.  11.  The  like 
occurs  in  Esther,  i.  10;  and  in  the  same  book,  (ii.  15.) 
Hegai  the  King's  Chamberlain  is  called  also  Keeper  of 
the  Women.  The  jealousy  of  the  Eastern  Courts  pro- 
bably committed  this  office  to  none  but  those  who 
could  not  excite  suspicion.  Blastes  the  Chamberlain 
of  Herod  is  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  xii. 
20^  and  the  phrase  there  used,  roy  cVi  rov  koitwvo^  tov 
PacCKio)^,  identifies  his  office  with  that  of  the  Roman 
CuUcularius.  Erastus  mentioned  by  St.  Paul  {Romans, 
xvi.  23)  as  Chamberlain  of  the  city,  was  most  probably 
Qikcsfor. 

The  office  of  Lord  Great  Chamberlain  of  England  ib 
of  the  highest  dignity  and  importance.  It  is  holden 
in  grand  serjeantry,  being  granted  originally  to  Aubrey 
de  Vere,  Earl  of  Oxford*  by  King  Henry  the  First. 
By  the  statute  of  precedency  31  Henry  VIII.  the 
Great  Chamberlain  had  place  next  to  the  Lord  Privy 
Seal;  but  in  the  year  1714  the  Marquis  of  Lindsay,  then 
hereditary  Great  Chambeiiain>  being  raised  to  the 
Dukedom  of  Ancaster,  surrendered  this  precedency 
for  liimself  and  his  heirs,  except  only  when  he  or  they 
shall  be  in  the  actual  execution  of  the  said  office 


l^HAM- 
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CHAMBERLAIN. 


CHAM-    attending  the  person  of  the  King  or  Queen»  or  intro* 
J^^I-AIN.  ducing  a  Peer  into  the  House  of  Lords.    This  sur- 
render was  confirmed  by  a  special  Act  of  Parliament^ 
1  George  I.  c.3.  The  present  joint  Great  Chamberlains 
of  England  have  reason  on  all  accounts  to  regret  this  act 
of  their  ancestor,  for  the  precedency  that  existed  for 
centuries  is  passed  away,  and  the  Dukedom  that  was 
received  as  an  equivalent  is  already  extinct.    On  the 
death  of  Peregrine  the  last  Duke  of  Ancaster  but  one, 
who  died  seized  of  the  office,  it  descended  jointly  to  his 
Grace's  two  sisters,   Priscilla  Baroness  Willoughby 
D*£resby^  and  Georgiana  Charlotte,  Marchioness  Chol- 
mondely.  The  official  duties  are  necessarily  executed  by 
a  deputy  whom  they  appoint,  subject  to  the  Royal  ap- 
probation. The  party  first  appointed  was  Sir  Peter  Bur- 
rell,  (afterwards  created  Lord  Gwydir,)  the  husband  of 
Lady  Willoughby,  and  on  his  decease  in  1821 ,  some  diffi- 
culties existed  between  the  sisters  as  to  the  nomination 
of  a  successor.    His  Majesty,  however,  was  pleased  to 
signify  that  at  the  then  approaching  coronation  the 
duties  must  be  performed,  and  appointed  Lord  Gwydir, 
(Lady  Willoughby' s  son)  to  oiEciate  as  deputy,  until 
their  Ladyships  agreed  in  some  actual  appointment. 
Shortly  after  this,  all  differences  on  the  subject  were 
satisfactorily  arranged,  and  Lord  Gwydir  received  his 
regular  nomination  as  Deputy  Great  Chamberlain^ 
an  office  which  he  yet  continues  to  fill. 

This  most  ancient  and  honourable  post  was  lon|^ 
enjoyed  by  the  noble  house  of  de  Vere,  Earl  of  Oxford, 
but  passed  from  them  by  a  female  heir  to  the  family 
of  Bertie. 

The  question  as  to  the  descent  of  this  great  office 
was  solemnly  argued  in  Parliament,  March  92,  1625^ 
and  the  whole  legal  talent  of  the  time  was  called  forth 
in  the  discussion.  The  Judges  differing  in  opinion  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  descent,  were  directed  to  deliver 
their  opinions  ieriatim.  The  claimants  were  the  Earl 
of  Oxford,  the  heir  male ;  the  Lord  Willoughby,  the 
hisir  general ;  and  the  Earl  of  Derby  -,  though  this  third 
.  claim  does  not  seem  to  have  been  very  strenuously 
enforced,  as  after  an  order  made  that  the  Earl  of  Derby 
be  heard  by  his  connsel,  the  Lord  Keeper  acquainted 
the  House  "that  he  is  informed  by  the  Lord  Strange^ 
that  his  father's  counsel  are  of  the  House  of  Commons 
and  cannot  be  permitted  to  conre  thence  at  this  time/' 
a  mode  of  retiring  from  the  contest  which  in  our  own 
days  would  excite  sbme  surprise.  On  the  88th  of 
March  the  Judges  were  heard,  Mr.  Baron  Trevor  and 
TSIr.  Justice  Yclverton  were  Ux  support  of  the  Lord 
Willoughby,  Mr.  Justice  Doddrige,  the  Chief  Baron, 
and  the  Chief  Justice  Crewe  for  the  Earl  of  Oxford. 
The  heads  of  the  argument  of  Crewe  and  Doddrige 
are  preserved  in  CoUins's  Proceedings  on  Baronies, 
p.  185,  and  the  former  is  conspicuous  for  that  logical 
reasoning  and  graceful  eloquence,  which  so  remark* 
ably  characterises  all  the  judgments  which  lutve  come 
down  to  us  from  that  learned  person.  He  concludes 
by  saying,  that  this  noble  office  so  long  since  granted 
to  Aubrey  de  Vere,  and  in  the  great  revolution  of 
tim^  since  never  fixing  itself  in  the  female  line,  he 
saw  no  cai^e  now  in  the  great  declination  of  the  House 
to  take  away  any  means  to  support  it  or  honour  from 
it.  Since  they  were  thus  joined  together,  (and  this 
only  flower  left  in  the  garland  of  the  Earldom,)  he 
could  not  by  his  advice  divorce  or  put  them  asunder, 
and  therefore  concluded  somewhat  confidently,  and  so 
gave  his  humble  advice,  ficc.    If  the  decision  were  to 


be  reviewed  at  the  present  day  it  is  probable  that  the   CHAM, 
arguments  of  the  Chief  Justice  would  prevail ;  at  that  BERLAIX 
time,  however,  "  after  much  debate  and  long  consi-  ^"^-^ 
deration  had,**  the  House  on  the  31st  of  March  re- 
solved that  the  sud  office  of  Lord  Great  Chamberlaia 
is  come  and  descended  unto  the  heir  general  of  the 
last  Earl  of  Oxford,  thereby  confirming  it  to  the  line 
of  Bertie. 

At  Coronations  the  duty  of  dressing  the  Sovereign 
devolves  on  the  Great  Chamberlain,  and  he  receives 
for  his  fee  the  furniture  of  the  chamber  in  which  the 
King  has  slept  on  the  previous  night,  as  well  as  the 
dress  which  the  King  wears.    The  apparel  of  the 
English  Monarchs  from  the  time  of  Charles  I.  (given 
as  fees  on  the  occasion  of  their  Coronations)  is  said  to 
be  preserved  in  uninterrupted  Series  at  Grimsthorp 
Castle  the  seat  of  the  family.    The  care  of  the  ancient 
Palace  of  Westminster  is  in  a  more  peculiar  manner 
confided  to  this  officer.     It  is  his  duty  to  provide  the 
furniture  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  to  fit  up 
Westminster  Hall  for  trials  of  Peers,  &c.     The  admis- 
sion to  the  House  of  Peers  on  the  days  on  which  the 
Sovereign  opens  Parliament,  is  to  be  obtained  through 
this  officer  5  because  the  Peers  are  not  a  House  until 
the  King  opens  the  Session,  it  is  held  that  their  power 
individually  to  introduce  strangers  has  not  yet  com- 
menced.   The  Gentleman  Usher  of  the  Black  Rod, 
the  Yeoman  Usher,  and  the  door-keepers,  are  all 
under  the  authority  of  the  Great  ChamberleiQ.     Ever 
since  the  memorable  Powder  Plot  the  Great  Chamber- 
lain is  accustomed  to  search  all  the  vaults  and  buildings 
near  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  a  security  against  the 
repetition  of  a  similar  attempt. 

Peers  at  their  creation  are  attended  by  the  Great 
Chamberlain,  who  has  on  such  occasions  a  certain  fee, 
as  he  has  also  from  Bishops  when  theyperform  homage. 
The  Lord  Chamberlain  of  his  Majesty  s  Household  is  an 
officer  holding  his  place  during  pleasure  only,  who 
enjoys  precedence  above  all  Peers  of  the  same  degree. 
He  has  the  charge  of  all  the  furniture  in  the  Royal 
Palaces,  and  the  controul  of  all  such  portions  of  the 
Royal  Household  as  are  not  within  the  department  of 
the  Lord  Steward,  the  Groom  of  the  Stole,  or  the 
Master  of  the  Horse.    The  days  on  which  it  is  his 
Majesty's  pleasure  to  hold  Courts,  are  notified  through 
him,  as  well  as  all  regulations  connected  therewith, 
either  as  regarding  court  etiquette  or    dress.    The 
orders  for  Court  mournings  are  issued  by  him,  those  for 
general  mournings  proceeding  from  the  £arl  MarshaL 
The  King*8  Chaplains  are  in  his  nomination,  as  well  as 
the  appointment  of  Physicians,  Surgeons,  &c.  and  the 
tradesmen  retained  in  the  Royal  service.     But  this 
officer  is  called  upon  to  perform  still  more  important 
functions,  and  to  exercise  a  discretionary  controul 
which  has  been  sometimes  reearded  with  much  con- 
stitutional jealousy.   The  King  s  Comedians  as  parts  of 
the  household  are  of  course  under  his    reflation, 
and  it  was  of  this  circumstance  that  Sir  Robert  Walpole 
availed  himself,  when  he  introduced  a  bill  in  1734  to 
subject  the  Stage  to  the  authority  of  a  Licenser.    Lord 
Chesterfield  strenuously  opposed  the  motion,  declaring 
that  the  productions  of  his  wit  were  an  author's  inheri- 
tance, though  he  added,  ''We  my  Lords,  thank  heaven, 
are  otherwise  provided  for."    Brooke's  Gustavus  Vasa 
was  the  first  Play  that  called  forth  the  exercise  of  these 
somewhat  invidious  powers,  but  on  going  to  the  Press 
he  was  amply  remunerated  by  the  public  for  any  dis-* 
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^BMI-  appointment  he  might  have  expenenced  t^tn  the  pro- 

^S^W-AIN,  hibiUon  of  the  Court.    There  is  an  officer  called  the 

C9AMB0  ^^^^^^^^^  ^^  Flays  appointed  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain, 

'  bttt  of  late  years  it  has  veiy  seldom  been  deemed 

necessary  to  exercise  the  right  of  interference. 

Under  the  Lord  Chamberlain  is  a  Vice-Chamher- 
lain,  and  both  are  always  members  of  thePrivy  Council. 

In  the  Queen's  Household  there  are  also  similar 
officers. 

Chamberlains  of  the  Exchequer  are  officers  to  whose 
castody  are  confided  some  of  the  most  ancient  records 
of  the  country,  such  as  the  Domesday  Book  and  LU)er 
Niger  Scacckariu  The  standards  of  our  weights  and 
meaisures,  and  also  that  whereby  the  weight  and  purity 
of  our  currency  is  regulated  are  in  their  charge.  Their 
office  is  regulated  by  stat.  34  and  35  Hen.  VIII.  c.  14. 

The  Chamberlain  of  the  City  of  London  is  an  officer 
who  has  the  charge  of  all  the  monies  belonging  to 
the  Corporation,  and  it  is  by  him  that  distinguished 
strangers  are  presented  with  their  freedom,  &c.  ' 

The  appointment  is  annual  by  election  on  Midsum- 
mer-day; but  it  is  customary  to  continue  the  same 
person  in  office  through  life.  He  is  usually  chosen 
among  the  Aldermen,  and  relinquishes  his  Alderman's 
gown  on  succeeding  to  the  other  appointment,  as  the 
Court  of  Aldermen  audit  his  accounts.  The  well-known 
Mr.  Wilkes,  however,  did  not  consider  the  two.  situ- 
ations  as  incompatible,  and  continued  to  retain  both. 

The  Grand  Chamherlam  in  France  performs  on  the 
day  of  the  coronation  nearly  the  same  offices  to  the 
Royal  person  as  the  Great  Chamberlain  does  in  Eng- 
land.* When  the  King  holds  a  Ut  de  Justice,  the  Cham- 
berlain sits  always  at  his  feet.  Of  old  in  the  absence 
of  the  Queen  he  used  to  sleep  in  the  Kind's  chamber. 
On  the  King's  decease  he  watched  the  body  till  the 
time' of  interment.  The  office  of  ChamheLlan  m)i3t  be 
distinguished  from  that  of  Chambrier  which  was  abo- 
lished by  Francis  I.  in  1545. 

The  Chamberlain  of  France  bears  as  the  cognizance 
of  his  office,  behind  the  shield  of  his  arms,  in  saltire, 
two  gold  keys,  their  handles  ornamented  with  a  Royal 
crown.  P.  Anselm,  Histoire  des  grand  qfficiers  de  la 
couronne. 

CHAMBO,  a  small  River  of  Quito  which  flows  from 
lake  Coley,  and  separates  the  village  of  Penip^  from 
Guanando,  at  1^  35^  south  latitude,  five  leagues  north- 
east of  Riobamba.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  as  affording 
one  of  the  best  opportunities  ior  the  exertion  of  the 
talent  displayed  by  the  natives  of  South  America,  in 
the  construction  of  rope  bridges,  a  beautiful  drawing 
of  one  of  which  over  this  river  is  given  in  Humboldt's 
Picturesque  Atlas,  plate  xxxiii.  The  Indians  call  these 
bridges  cimppachaca  or  rope  bridges,  the  Spaniards 
puente  de  hamaca,  ov.  hammock  bridges.  The  ropes 
are  made  of  the  fibres  of  the  roots  of  the  agave,  and 
are  three  or  four  inches  in  thickness,  being  secured  on 
each  bank  by  a  sort  of  trestled  frame-work,  over 
which  the  hammock  or  series  of  joined  cables  passes, 
these  cables  being  covered  with  small  bamboos  or 
canes. 

The  bridge  of  Penip^  or  Chambo  is  120  feet  long, 
and  seven  or  eight  broad,  but  there  is  one  near  Santa, 
between  Quito  and  Leina  of  much  greater  length,  over 
which  loaded  mules  constantly  pass,  and  which  has 
been  long  used  as  a  permanent  communication,  up- 
wards of  forty  thousand  pounds  having  been  expended 
ina  vain  attempttocross  the  torrent  by  a  stone  structure. 
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The  inverted  arch  which  rope  bridges  form  is  very  CHAMBO. 
great,  and  consequently  they  are  subject  to  consider-       *- 
able  motion,  so  that  it  requires  some  exertion  of  ^^^l^ 
courage  for  a  foreigner  to  pass  over  them,  the  only 
method  being  to  walk  quickly  on  with  the  body  bent^ 
and  to  avoid,  by  all  means,  risking  the  desire  to  stop. 

It  must  be  a  matter  of  some  surprise  to  find  that 
the  Americans  of  the  South  used  these  and  several 
other  kinds  of  very  singular  bridges  over  the^  most 
rapid  rivers,  long  before  they  were  visited  by  Euro- 
peans. 

CHAOMELEON,    1      XafiatXiwp,  from  x'^f^'^h  humi, 

ChVubleon-likb.  /  and  \ewy,  leo ;  humilis,  sive  pu' 
milus  leo,  Xa/ial,  Vossius  remarks,  in  composition, 
diminishes. 

Though  the  camMleon  loue  can  feed  on  the  ayre,  I  am  one  that 
am  nonrUh'd  by  my  rictuals ;  and  would  faine  haue  meate. 

SAakspcare,     Two  Gentletnen  of  Vtrunay  fol.  24. 

He  could  frame  altogether  with  [men's]  manners  and  fashions 
of  life,  transforming  himself  more  easily  to  all  manner  of  shapes, 
then  the  eamxUon,  For  it  is  reported,  that  the  camtlion  cannot 
take  white  colour :  but  Alcibiades  could  put  upon  him  any  manners, 
customs,  or  fashions,  of  what  nation  soever,  and  could  follow, 
exercise,  and  counterfeit  them  when  he  would,  as  well  the  good 
as  the  bad.  Sir  Thomat  North.    Plutarch,  fol.  175. 

Here  in  the  court,  cameUon^lihe  I  fare. 
And  as  that  creature,  only  feed  on  air. 

.    Draytvn.     Englantts  Heroical  Epistles,  . 

As  the  cameUoH,  who  is  known, 

To  hare  no  colour  of  his  own ; 

But  borrows  from  his  neighbour's  hue 

His  white  or  black,  his  green  or  blue  ; 

And  stnits  as  much  in  ready  light 

Which  credit  gives  him  upon  sight, 

As  if  the  nunNow  were  in  tail. 

Settled  on  him  and  his  heirs  male ; 

So  the  young  'squire.  Prior,    The  CamHion, 

Chausleon,  Cut.  ;  Chamalion,  Ray.  In  Zoology, 
a  genus  of  animals,  belonging  to  the  family  CameU' 
onia,  order  Sauria,  class  Reptilia, 

Generic  character :  skin  capable  of  frequent  change 
of  colour,  studded  with  little  scaly  grains  3  body  com- 
pressed, and  often  crested  along  the  back  ;  tail  round 
and  prehensile  ;  head  irregularly  rhomboidal,  pre* 
senting  eight  faces ;  tongue  long,  vermiform,  and 
much  expanded  at  the  tip ;  teeth  trilobed  -,  eyes  large, 
covered  with  skin,  whieh  is  pierced  by  a  small  hole  in 
the  centre  opposite  the  pupil,  and  movable  indepen- 
dent of  each  other  ;  ear  hardly  visible  ;  feet  pentedac- 
tylous,  two  of  the  toes  joined  together  by  a  membrane 
extending  as  far  as  the  claws,  and  the  other  three 
united  in  like  manner  apart,  so  as  to  form  two  distinct 
sets  of  toes  on  the  same  foot. 

This  curious  genus  in  common  with  many  others, 
was  placed  by  Linnseus  among  the  Lacertse,  from 
which  it  di£fers  very  widely  j  it  had  been,  however, 
established  as  a  distinct  genus  by  Laurenti,  in  his 
Synopsis  Reptilium,  and  a  very  superficial  examination 
will  prove,  that  it  has  a  right  to  such  distinction. 
Indeed,  the  animals  of  which  it  is  composed,  differ  so 
materially  from  the  other  Sauria,  that  Cuvier  has  had 
ample  reason  to  form  a  new  family,  of  which,  however, 
at  present  there  is  but  one  genus,  viz.  Chamaleo, 

The  Chamaeleon  was  known  to  the  ancients,  and 
celebrated  for  its  Protean  colours,  and  the  power  of 
living  upon  air,  which  they  believed  it  possessed,  as 
we  find  in  Ovid. 


"  Id  fuoque  piod  vsntis  animal  nutritur  et  aurd, 
Protimts  assimilat  tetigit  quoscunfuc  colons, 
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CHAM^     Its  power  of  living  on  air,  is  of  course  fabulous,  and    within  its  reach.    In  the  winter  it  hides  itself  in  the  chav* 

XJEON.    it  may  be  often  seen  catching  flies,  by  darting  out  its  clefts  of  rocks,  under  stones,  &c.  and  becomes  torpid,   im 

^  long  tongue,  which  is  expanded  at  the  tip,  and  covered  It  lays  from  nine  to  twelve  eggs  of  an  oval  shape       - 

with  a  strong  elutinous  secretion  for  that  pivpose  -,  covered  with  a  thin  membrane,  similar  to  that  wldch  ^^^^^ 
the  mechanism  by  which  the  tongue  is  thrown  out,  is    covers  the  eggs  of  the  sea  Tortoises  and  the  Iguana,  ^^^' 

similar  to  that  which  belongs  to  the  tongue  of  the  This  genus  is  found  in  its  native  state  only  in  Asia  "** — 

Woodpecker,    and   will  be  found  deseribed  in  the  and  Africa ;  some  of  them  were  exhibited  in  Londona 

Essay  on  Compabativb  Anatomy.  few  years  since,  but  they  soon  sickened  and  died. 

It  does  not  assume  the  colour  of  any  substance  near        C.  Vulgaris,  Daud.  j  C.  jifricanus,  Laur.j    Lacerto 

which  it  may  be  placed,  as  supposed  by  the  older  natu-  Africana,  GmeL  j  k  Cam^lSonardinaire,  Lacep. }  j^rican 

ralists  -,  but  its  change  of  colour,  which  is  very  fre-  ChamaUon,  Shaw.    About  eighteen  inches  long,  of 

quent,  has  given  rise  to  a  notion,  that  it  has  no  proper  which  the  tail  occupies  half  the  length  |  the  head 

colour  of  its  own ;  this,  however,  is  not  the  case,  as  flattened  above  anteriorly  and  laterally  5  two  ridgvs 

will  be  seen  in  describing  the  different  species,  each  of  proceeding  from  the  mnxile  pass  above  the  orbits, 

which  has  its  peculiar  colour  to  which  it  returns  in  a  and  finite  on  the  occiput  at  the  point  of  a  large  tuber- 

ahort  time  after  the  accidental  changes  to  which  it  is  cle,  which  resembles  a  hood  with  four  fiaces ;  a  thiid 

subject.    With  respect  to  the  cause  of  the  change  of  ridge  begins  on  the  middle  of  the  head  $  and  a  fourth, 

colour,  Wormius  seems  to  have  been  the  first  person  which  is  more  obtuse^  from  the  ni^  of  the  neck,  and 

who  entertained  any  just  notion  of  it,  and  he  believed  these  two  pass  up  to  the  top  of  the  caaque  ;  the  aa- 

that  it  depended  upon  the  feelings  of  the  animal,  or  terior  faces  of  which  are  half  as  long  again  as  the 

upon  the  different  degrees  of  heat  or  cold  to  which  it  posterior  ;  the  body  is  much  compvessed,  and  very 

was  subjected.    This  change  seems  very  similar  to  high  ^  the  ridge  formed  by  the  back  arched  ;  the  skin 

blushing,  and  is  probably  produced  by  the  greater  or  is  studded  with  little  granules  ;  the  general  colour  of 

less  quantity  of  blood  sent  into  the  minute  vessels,  the  animal  is  an  ashy  brown.    Native  of  Egypt  and 

assisted  also  by  the  distension  of  the  lungs,  which  Barbary  ;  and  according  to  Cuvier,  of  Spain  also, 
when  very  much  expanded  with  air,  render  the  animal        C  Senegalenw,  Daud. ;  Lacerta  Chanutleo,  GmeL ;  k 

nearly  transparent,  a  circumstance  depending  on  their  Cam^l4on  du  Senegal,  Seba  1  Common  CkavMtUon,  Shaw, 

great  size.    And  that  the  lungs  do  perform  an  impor-  Of  a  yellowish  ash-colour  1  the  skin  entirely  covered  with 

tant  part  in  this   change  is  proved  by  Mr.  Barrow's  very  small  roundish  scales  \  dorsal  crest,  delicate  and 

observation,  that  *'  previously  to  the  Chamseleon's  as-  aharp  5  from  the  lower  jaw  a  crest  formed  of  littk 

suming  a  change  of  colour,  it  makes  a  long  inspiration,  sharp  scales,  extends  along  the  whole  length  of  the 

the  body  swelling  out  to  twice  its  usual  size  3  and,  as  belly  like  the  teeth  of  a  saw ;    the  tail  has,  on  its 

this  inflation  subsides,  the  change  of  colour  gradually  upper  and  under  edge,  a  number  of  little  protuberances 

takes  place.    The  only  permanent  marks  are  two  fbrmed  by  the  processes  of  the  caudal  vertebre.  Native 

small  dark  lines  passing  along  the  sides.*'     According  of  Africa. 

to  the  account  of  D'Obsonville,  the  blood  of  the  Cha-         C  FumUui,  Daud.  $  LaoerUt  Pumila,  Gmd. ;  le  Gs- 

roaeleon  is  of  a  violet  blue  colour ;  the  vessels  yellow  j  wi^on  nain  du  Cap,  Lacep. }  Littk  ChanueUon,  Shaw, 

the  epidermis  transparent,  and  the  cutis  yellow  ;  and  This  is  the  most  beautiful  species  of  the  genus  ;  it  b 

hence  he  conceives,  that  in  consequence  of  more  or  about  three  inches  long,  of  a  bright  blue  colour,  with 

less  blood  being  sent  to  the  arteries  of  the  skin,  all  the  two  yellowish  lines  extending  along  the  aides ;  its 

shades  of  colour  which  the  animal  presents  may  be  scales  are  rounded ;  along  the  under  edge  of  the  lower 

produced.    Nor  does  this  seem  at  all  an  irrational  jaw,  is  a  fringe  of  eleven  or  thirteen  little  appendices, 

conjecture.  slight,  trifurcated  at  their  tips;  its  casque  is  very  smalL 

The  animal  has  the  power  of  inflating  considerably        C  Bifidui,  Daud. ;  le  Camion  bifisrqu^,  Broogn. ; 

every  part  of  the  body,  even  the  paws  and  tail  so  as  to  Bifid^noted  Ckamalion,    Is  similar  in  aize  and  form  to 

.double  its  size ;  this  ra  done  by  gentle  irregular  efforts,  the  common  Chameeleon,  except  that  it  has  the  nose 

and  when  completely  filled  with  air,  it  will  remain  so  aplit  as  it  were  into  two  distinct  proceaees,  each  of 

for  a  couple  of  hours ;  after  which  it  returns  to  its  which  is  long  and  compressed*     Nati^ve  of  the  Mo- 

natural  size,  though  much  more  slowly  than  it  dilated.  luccas. 

With  respect  to  the  toes,  these  are  five  on  each  foot.         See  Daudin,  Histoire  det  Reptiles ;  LinnsBi  Syskma 

very  long,  nearly  of  equal  size,  and  furnished  with  Nature,  curd  Gtoelin  ^  Shaw's  General  Zoology, 
long  crooked  nails,  but  the  skin  is  extended  to   the        CHA'MFER,  r.1     Fr. '' dbm^atn.  A  chanifering,  or 
tips  of  the  toes,  and  unites  them  from  their  base.    The        Cha^>cf£kbd,  e.  J  a  channel,  ^rrow^  hollow  gutter, 

toes  are  disposed  in  two  bundles,  like  the  claws  of  or  streak  in  stone- work,  &c."  Cotgrave.     From  the 

carpenters'  pincers,  those  of  the  fore  feet  having  two  Fr.  chambri,  camM,  Curvatus,fomicaius,  striatutt  ^~ 

in  the  outer  and  three  in  the  inner  bundles,  whilst  catus.  Skinner.   And  thus  of  the  same  orig;in  as  cAosi* 

those  behind  have  the  number  reversed.    This  dis-  her,  though  so  differently  applied, 
position  of  the  toes  to  form  as  it  were  a  double  hand^  3^  ^ft,  when  ye  count  you  freed  from  feare 

though  very  inconvenient  for  vealking  on  flat  surfaces.  Comes  the  breme  Winter  with  chamfered  bit>w«s, 

gives  the  animal  considerable  advantage  in  perching  FuU  of  wrinckles  and  frosty  furrowes. 

upon  the  branches  of  trees,  a  situation  of  which  it  is  Spauer,    Shepherds  Caiendmt,  f^hrtturf, 

very  fond.     It   cannot   run,  but  moves  very  slowly^        The  comcU  tree  is  of  a  deep  yeUow,  whereof  ar«  made  the  f^iie 

resting  a  short  time  after  every  step,  as  if  to  be  sure  bore-tpeare  suyes,  which  shine  againe,  and  bee  atudded  (at  it 

its  footing  Were  firm.  were)  with  Knots  and  chamfitd  betweene,  both  lor  deceacie  and 

It  is  a  very  harmless  gentle  animal,  living  among  handsomewate.  /W/«rf.    PAirfe,  vol.  i.  foU  487- 

the  branches  of  trees,  where  it  lies  in  ambuscade,  to        CHAMFRON,  from  the  same  Fr.  ckeof^mm,    'Hie 

catch  the  unwary  insects  which  may  happen  to  come  frontlet  of  a  barded  (armed)  war-horse,  ia  the  centre 
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CHAM,  of  wWcb  was  an  iron  spike  It  was  o^<^^ost  expen- 
^^^^'  uvely  ornamented.  Howell,  FocabuUiry,  sec.  44  j 
^     Prevot,  Manuel  Lexiquci  Nares's  Glossary > 

CHA^LET,!,.!      SeeCAMBLKT. 
Cba'mlbtimos.  J 

No  man  Uiat  is  not  worth  200/.  or  else  20/.  in  liring  certun^  to 
any  kind  of  chambkt. 

Strype.      Menwriab.    Edward  VI,  Anno,  1551. 

That  [vwture]  seem'd  like  ailncr  sprinkled  here  and  there 

WHh  glittering:  spangs,  that  did  like  ttarrea  appeare. 

And  waT*d  Tpon,  like  water  chameM, 

To  hide  the  metall,  which  yeteaery  where 

Bewrajd  itselfe. 

Spenser,    Faerie  Queene^  book  ir.  can.  II.  tt.  4€. 

The  same  chamletingt  and  undulations  wc-may  obserre  from  a 
like  cause  in  the  gr^s  of  timber,  shapes  of  plants  and  flowers, 
varieffadons  of  stones,  and  some  minerals. 

LetterataMr.Bofle,    Beak  to  Mr,  BajfU*- 

CHAMM,    T     cAa^m  is  merely  c/iaiiip,q.v. 

And  if  we  haue  anye  stronger  meate,  it  must  be  chammed  afore 
by  tiie  nurse,  &  so  put  into  the  babe's  mouthe. 

Sir  Thomas  More,     Worhei^  fol.  241. 

But  he  that  repenteth  toward  the  lawe  of  God  and  at  the  sight 
of  the  sacrament,  or  of  the  breaking,  feling,  eating,  chumming  or 
drinking,  &c  TyndaU,     Worhee^  UA,  Z16, 

CHAMOIS,  in  Zoology,  the  common  name  of  the 
AntUope  Rupicapra,    See  Antilopb, 

CHAMOUNI,  or  Chamounix,  a  Valley  and  small 
Town  in  Savoy,  supposed  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  the  Chamois  or  wild  goats,  by  which  the  adja- 
cent heights  have  always  been  frequented.  This  Valley 
is  situated  in  Upper  Faucigny,  about  forty  miles  nearly 
south-east  of  Geneva,  and  at  the  foot  of  Mont  Blanc. 
The  elevation  of  Chamouni  is  3300  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  It  is  watered  by  the  river  Arve,  and  has 
long  been  renowned  for  its  glaciers,  especially  on  the 
side  which  is  bounded  by  Mont  Blanc.  Some  parts  of 
the  Valley  are  not  more  than  half  a  mile  in  width. 
The  majestic  Mont  Blanc  towers  to  the  height  of 
nearly  12,000  feet  above  the  bottom  of  the  Valley,  and 
occupies  seven  or  eight  miles  in  length  on  its  southern 
side ;  the  Br^ven  and  other  mountains  range  along 
the  opposite  side,  till  the  Col  de  Balme  closes  the 
magnificent  vista,  at  the  distance  of  eighteen  miles 
from  its  commencement.  On  the  side  of  MontBlanc^a 
number  of  vast  buttresses  appear  to  prop  up  that  moun- 
tain ;  and  are  often  thickly  shaded  with  trees,  while 
the  intervals  between  them  are  covered  with  glaciers. 
The  immense  quantity  of  snow  which  falls  upon  the 
upper  part  of  the  mountain  descends  down  its  side 
like  irregular  drapery,  of  which  the  glaciers  in  the 
Valley  constitute  the  skirts.  There  are  six  or  seven 
of  these  glaciers  filling  as  many  different  vallies  that 
furrow  the  side  of  the  mountain ;  the  chief  of  these 
is  the  Glacier  des  Bois.  The  quantity  of  snow  which 
falls  upon  the  upper  part  of  the  mountain,  and  never 
melts,  causes  the  glaciers  to  encroach  upon  the  Valley 
by  its  incumbent  pressure,  to  that  in  some  seasons 
they  are  pushed  forward  several  hundred  feet ;  but 
these  encroachments  are  not  permanent ;  for  as  the 
lower  extremity  of  the  glacier  encounters  a  greater 
i^tgree  of  heat  the  further  it  descends,  the  principle  of 
dissolution  soon  counterbalances  the  increase.  When 
the  glaciers  thus  advance  into  the  Valley,  it  is  with  a 
slow  and  irresistible  pressure  which  carries  every 
thing  before  it.  Vast  masses  of  stone  are  removed, 
large  trees  are  h&U  down,  and  buried  beneath  the 
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ice.    The  lower  parts  of  these,  however,  by  no  means      CHA- 
form  a  uniform  field  of  solid  ice,  but  are  diversified   MOUNL 
by  almost  every  possible  shape.    The  village  of  Cha*   nuT]^. 
mouni  stands  in  this  Valley,  and  is  about  twelve  miles   paqnB. 
east-southeast  of  Chamberri.    It  contains  a  popula- 
tion of  1500  individuals,  who  are  partly  supported  by 
the  resort  of  visitors,  to  whom  they  act  aa  guides,  and 
partly  by  hunting. 
CHAMP,  v.\     I  know  not,  says  Skinner,  whether 
Cb^ampxb.   j  from  the  Fr.  chgimpayer,  depoicere,  vel 
depcud,  (as  Cotgrave  explains  it,  to  run,  feed,  graze 
or  pasture  in  fields,)  or  from  the  6r.  xiwrtiv,  to  de« 
TOUT  greedily.    See  to  Chamm. 

To  champ  seems  to  be  distinguished  from  to  chaw  i 
the  latter  being  applied  to  the  action  of  the  chaws  or 
jaws  5  the  former  to  that  of  the  teeth,  unaccompanied 
by  the  grinding  motion  of  the  jaw. 

In  chamherlongfhe  sUues,  and  redy  hrydled  bast  beseene 
The  palfrey  standei  in  gold,  attired  riche,  and  feeree  he  stampes 
For  pride,  and  on  the  (omj  bit  of  gold  with  teedi  he  champes, 

Phaer,    JEneidoe,  book  ir. 

After  whose  example,  Nealces,  another  painter,  did  the  Wkei 
and  sped  as  well  in  making  froth  falling  naturally  from  the  horses 
month ;'  namely,  by  throwing  his  sponge  against  the  table  before 
lum,  at  what  time  as  he  painted  a  hone-rider  cheering  and 
chirking  his  horse,  yel  reigning  him  hard  as  he  champed  upon  his 
bit.  Holland,    PUuie,  vol.  U.  fol.  542. 

Psyche  obserrM  how  they  this  serious  bit 

Into  their  mouths  like  sullen  horses  took  ; 
How  mutinously  they  foam*d  and  champed  it. 

And  in  their  hearts  Uie  reins  aforehand  broke. 

Beantnont.    Peyehe,  can.  20.  St.  249. 

The  conrser  paw'd  the  ground  with  restless  feet. 
And  snorting  foam'd,  and  champ'd  the  golden  bit 

Dryden,     Paiamon  andArcite* 

One  day,  playing  with  a  tobacco  piipe  between  my  teeth,  it 
happen'd  to  break  in  my  mouth,  and  the  spitting  out  the  piiecea 
left  soch  a  delicioas  rougimeas  on  my  tongue,  that  I  could  not  be 
satisfied  till  X  liad  ekamp*d  up  the  remaining  part  of  the  pipe. 

Spectator,  No.  431. 

Now  Mr.  Spec.  I  desire  you  would  find  out  some  naose  for  these 
craring  damsels,  whether  dignified  or  distioguish'd  under  some 
or  all  the  following  denominations,  (to  wit)  trash-eaters,  oatmeal 
chewers,  pipe  champers.  Id, 


In  hue  of  snow 


His  Ikorae,  of  all  Nisssa's  breed  the  dioice, 
Caparison'd  in  rubies,  champt  the  gold. 
Which  rules  his  mouth. 

Glover.    The  Aihenaid,  book  niii. 

CHAMPAGNE,  a  ProTinoe  of  France  prior  to  the  Re- 
volution, was  situated  in  the  eastern  part  of  that  King- 
dom, and  bordered  upon  Franche  Comt^  and  Lorraine. 
On  the  other  sides,  it  was  contiguous  to  the  Isle  of 
France,  I^cardy,  and  Flanders.  Its  greatest  extent  is 
stated  at  195  miles,  and  its  breadth  at  135  miles,  and 
the  superficial  area  at  11,880  square  miles.  The  popu- 
lation was  about  1,900,000,  rather  more  than  100 
persons  to  each  square  mile,  or  nearly  forty-four  less 
than  the  average  for  the  whole  kingdom.  This  Pro- 
vince may  be  correctly  described  as  one  wide  extended 
plain,  totally  destitute  of  the  diversity  of  hills  and 
vallies,  except  a  few  eminences  which  rise  on  its  fron- 
tiers. From  these,  however,  several  rivers  descend, 
the  chief  of  which  are  the  liaese,  the  Seine,  the  Mame, 
the  Aisne,  the  Aube,  and  the  Yonne.  Most  of  these 
are  navigable  for  boats,  and,  therefore,  not  only  afibrd 
the  means  of  commercial  transfer,  but  supply  vast 
sources  of  irrigation,  to  which  much  of  the  fertility  of 
the  Province  has  been  ascribed,  as  the  soil  is  natu- 
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CHAM-  nlly  of  a  chalky  and  ungrateful  kind.  The  climate 
PA6NE.  ig  temperate  and  salubrious,  and  the  products  are 
GHAM-  ^^^^^y  ^^"^  ^^^  wine,  the  latter  of  which  is  well  known 
PERTY.  '  throughout  most  countries  of  Europe.  Some  parts  of 
the  Province  aflford  excellent  pasturage,  and  others 
abound  with  wood,  but  great  fertility  is  by  no  means 
its  general  character.  The  breed  of  sheep  is  reckoned 
among  the  best  in  France,  and  has  been  much  improved, 
by  an  intermixture  with  those  of  Spain.  -  Champagne 
has  frequently  been  tl^ie  theatre  of  war,  particularly  in 
the  years  1792  and  1814.  It  now  forms  the  whole  of 
the  departments  of  the  Ardennes,  the  Marne,  the 
Upper  Marne,  and  the  Aube,  as  well  as  a  great  part 
of  those  of  the  Yonne,  and  the  Seine  and  Marne,  the 
particulars  of  which  will  be  found  under  their  respec- 
tive heads. 

CHAMPAGNY'S  ARCHIPELAGO,  a  name  given 
by  the  French  expedition  in  1800  to  a  number  of 
Islands^  lying  off  the  north-west  coast  of  New  Holland. 
The  group  includes  at  least  twenty  Islands,  but  the 
largest  is  not  more  than  nine  or  ten  miles  in  length, 
and  ^1  have  a  barren  and  white  appearance  ;  abund- 
ance of  fish  was  found  off  the  coasts. 

CHA'MPAIN,  or  ^     Champion  ground,  says 

Cha^mpaion,  n.  and  adj.  J  Skinner,  from  the  French 
champaigne;  It,  ^ampagna,  locus  campestris,  seu  aperta 
pldnities ;  from  the  Latin  campus.     See  Camp. 

A  plain  field,  large  plain,  wide  and  level  piece  of 
ground.    Cotgrave. 

Thus  the  fresh  Clarion  being  readie  dight, 
Vnto  his  ioumey  did  himselfe  addresse. 
And  with  good  speed  began  to  take  his  flight : 
Ouer  the  fields  in  his  franke  lostinesse, 
And  all  the  champaine  o're  he  soared  light. 

Spenter,    Afuiopt/tmos,  it.  19* 

But  when  th'approaching  foes  still  following  he  perceirea 
That  he  his  speed  must  trust,  his  usual  walk  he  leaves ;         ' 
And  o*er  the  champain  flies  :  which  when  th'asscmbly  find, 
Each  follows,  as  his  horse  were  footed  with  the  wiiyi. 

Drayton,    Poly  •o/6tbM,  song  ziii. 

All  night  the  dreadless  angel  nnpursu'd 
Through  heav'ns  wide  champaign  held  his  way,  till  morn, 
.     Wak't  by  the  circling  hours,  with  rosie  hand 
•  Unbarr'd  the  gates  oflight. 

Milton,    Paradise  Lott,  book  vi.  1.  2« 

As  you  travel  on  the  left  hand  of  Arabia,  (famous  for  plenty  of 
sweet  odours,)  there  lieth  a  champaign  country  placed  between 
Tigris  and  Euphrates. 

Ralegh,    History  of  the  World,  book  i.  ch.  iii.  sec.  12. 


Where  delicious  paradise. 


Now  nearer,  crowns  with  her  enclosure  green. 
As  with  a  rural  mound  the  campain  head 
Of  a  steep  wilderness,  whose  hairie  sides 
With  thicket  overgrown,  grotesque  and  wilde 
Access  deni'd. 

Milton,    Paradise  Lost,  book  iv.  L  134. 

So  let  them  be,  and,  as  I  was  saying, 
They  their  live  engines  play'd,  not  staying 
Until  they  reach'd  the  fatal  champaign 
Which  th'enemy  did  then  encamp  on. 

Butler,    Hudibras,  part  i.  can.  2. 


Far  beyond 


That  Malian  champain  j  stretching  wide  below. 
Beyond  the  utmost  measure  of  the  sight 
From  this  aspiring  cliff,  the  hostile  camp 
Contains  yet  mightier  numbers. 
'  Glover,    Leonidas,  book  iii. 

CHA'MPERTY,  1      Fr.  cham-parier,  to    divide  a 
Cha^mpertor.      /  field  into  even  or  due  parts.  Cot- 
grave.     See  the  example  from  Blackstone,  and  an 
£juunple  from  Milton  under  the  word  Chaplain. 


Thus  may  ye  seen,  that  wisdom  ne  richesse, 
Beautc  ne  slcighte,  strengthe  ne  bardincsse, 
Ne  may  with  Venus  holden  champartie. 
For  as  hire  liste  the  world  may  she  gie. 

Chaucer,     The  Knightes  Tale,  r,  1951. 

Champarty,  campi'partitio,  is  a  bargain  with  a  plaintiff  or  de- 
fendant camputn  partire,  to  diride  the  land  or  other  matter  sued 
for  between  them,  if  they  prevail  at  law  ;  whereupon  the  cham* 
perfor  is  to  carry  on  the  party's  suit  at  hb  own  ezpence. 

Blackstone,  book  iv.  ch.  x. 

The  practice  of  Cbamparty  was  prohibited  by  va- 
rious statutes  in  Edward  the  First's  reign.  See  West, 
i.  3  Edw.  I.  ch.  XXV. ;  West.  ii. ;  13  Edw,  I.  ch.  xlix. ; 
98  Edw.  I.  St.  3,  ch.  xi.  \  33  Edw.  I.  st.  3.  By  them  it 
was  enacted,  that  the  King*s  ofidcers  and  others  should 
not  maintain  suit  on  condition  of  participating  in  the 
profits,  nor  should  they  receive  any  church  or  land  as 
long  as  a  suit  was  pending  concerning  them.  Offen- 
ders are  liable  to  fine  and  imprisonment.  By  the  32 
Henry  VIII.  ch.  ix.  the  buying  and  selling  any  pre- 
tended right  or  title  to  land  is  prohibited. 

CHA'MFION,  t;.       ^     Fr.   champUme ;    k.   cam- 
Cha'mpion,  n.  [pione,     "  One  that  fights  9 

Cha^hpioness,  rpublick  combat  in  his  own  or 

Cha^m piON-GENEBAL.  J  auothcr  man*s  quarrel.*'  Cot- 
gprave.     See  Camp. 

For  ^oure  campion  chivaler.  chief  knyght  of  ^ow  alle 
Zelt  hym  recreaunt.      Piers  Plouhman,     Vision,  p.  344.  • 

Sothly,  he  that  despeireth  him,  is  like  to  the  coward  champion 
recreant,  that  flieth  withouten  nede. 

Chaucer,     The  Persones  Tale^  vol.  U.  p.  345. 

Of  crueltee  the  felonie 
Engendred  is  of  tyrannic, 
Ayeoe  the  whose  condicion 
God  is  hymselfe  the  champion, 

Gower.     Con/,  Am,  book  vii.  fol.  161. 

'  Hien  these  two  ehampyons  were  set  one  agaynst  another,  and 
so  mounted  on  theyr  horses,  aod  behaued  them  nobly,  for  they 
knewe  what  perteyned  to  deades  of  armes. 

Froissart.     Cronycle,  ch.  1x1. 

Rather  then  so,  come  fate  into  the  lyst. 
And  champion  me  to  th'  vtterance. 

Shahspeare,    Macbeth,  fol.  139. 

* 

Therefore]  [the  Cardinal]  counselled  his  King  to  reare  Charles 
Duke  of  Bourbon  against  France,  and  to  persuade  him  to  inuade 
the  very  heart  thereof,  incoaraging  him  with  sufficient  pay,  and 
making  him  his  champion-gcncrall  of  tlie  field. 

Speed.    Henry  VIII,  AmaM,  1522. 

Dear  country,  O  I  have  not  hither  brought 
These  arms  to  spoil,  but  for  thy  liberties  ; 
The  sin  be  on  their  head  that  this  have  wrought. 
Who  wrong'd  me  first,  and  thee  do  tyrannize, 
I  am  thy  champion,  and  I  seek  my  right  : 
Provok  d  I  am  to  Uiis  by  others  spite. 

Daniel,    His  CMl  Wetr,  book  L 

Then  laid  the  noble  championesse  strong  hond 
Upon  th'  enchaunter,  which  had  her  diatrest 
So  sore,  and  with  foule  outrages  opprest. 

Spenser.    Faerie  Queene,  book  iiL  caa.  12« 

Next  march'd  the  brave  Orsin,  famous  for 
Wise  conduct,  and  success  in  war ; 
.    A  skilful  leader,  stout,  severe. 
Now  marshal  to  the  champion  bear. 

Butler,    Hudibras,  part  L  can.  2. 

When  the  tongue-battle  was  over,  and  the  champianess  had. 
hamess'd  her  peacocks,  to  go  for  Samoa,  and  hear  the  prayers 
that  were  made  to  her.  Dryden,  Amphitryon,  act  i.  sc  1. 

In  a  battle,  every  man  should  fight  as  if  he  was  the  single  cham- 
pion t  in  preparations  for  war,  every  man  should  think  as  if  the 
Ust  ercnt  depended  on  his  counsel. 

.     Johnson,    The JdUr^H^^^ 
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£HAM.  Among  the  various  gross  superstitious  01  the  middle 
TON.  ages,  none  are  more  remarkable  as  having  subsisted 
even  to  our  own  days,  than  those  ideas  of  special  ap- 
peals to  Providence  which  must  have  arisen,  as  Black- 
stone  observes,  from  an  apprehension  and  hope,  (how- 
ever presumptuous  and  unwarrantable,)  that  heaven 
would  ^ve  the  victory  to  him  who  had  the  right.  In 
appeals  of  felony,  as  is  well  known,  the  judicial  com- 
bat was  waged  between  the  actual  parties  themselves ; 
aiid  if  either  from  sex  or  age  the  heir  was  incapable 
of  waging  his  battle,  the  question  was  left  to  a  more 
rational  issue.  But  in  the  writ  of  right,  the  last  and 
most  solemn  decision  of  real  property,  the  Tenant  was 
required  to  produce  his  Champion,  who  by  throwing 
dovm  his  glove  as  a  gage  waged  or  stipulated  battle 
with  the  Champion  of  the  Demandant,  who  by  taking 
up  the  glove,  stipulated  on  his  part  to  accept  the 
challenge.  Blackstone  has  assigned  the  reasons  why, 
in  civil  actions,  the  battle  is  waged  by  Champions  and 
not  by  the  parties  themselves  ;  because,  if  any  party 
to  the  suit  dies,  the  suit  must  abate  and  determine  for 
the  present,  and  therefore  if  either  party  were  slain 
in  the  combat,  no  judgment  could  be  given  for  the 
lands  in  question.  A  further  reason  seems  to  be  that 
none  should  claim  exemption  from  this  species  of  trial, 
whereas  in  criminal  cases,  personal  incapacity  on 
either  side  occasioned  the  reference  to  another  species 
of  decision,  as  parties  therein  were  not  permitted  to 
wage  their  battle  by  proxy. 

The  laws  authorizing  judicial  combat,  though  fallen 
into  desuetude,  yet  continued  to  disgrace  our  Statute 
book  until  the  beginning  of  the  present  reign.  Th(sre 
having  been  an  appeal  of  murder  in  the  case  of  Abra- 
ham Thornton,  (reported  1  Bamewell  and  Alderson,) 
he  was  advised  by  his  counsel  to  claim  his  right 
of  trial  by  battle.  Accordingly  when  brought  before 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  he  flung  down  his  gage. 
A  solemn  argument  was  afterwards  held  on  the  case^ 
but  the  Judges*  being  unanimous  that  he  was  entitled 
to  wage  his  battle,  the  next  heir,  the  brother  of  the 
deceased,  a  lad  about  sixteen,  declined  any  ulterior 
proceeding.  The  public  feeling  was  so  much  outraged 
that  the  Attorney-general  immediately  introduced  a 
Bill  for  the  abolition  of  all  appeals  in  criminal  cases, 
and  of  trial  by  battle  generally,  which  almost  unani- 
jnously  passed  into  a  law  3  so  that  at  present  the 
Courts  are  relieved  from  having  any  judicial  cognizance 
of  a  Champion.  Thus  indeed  hath  it  now  come  to 
pass,  that ''  the  age  of  chivalry  is  no  more,"  and  in- 
stead of.  an  immediate  appeal  to  Providence  for  the 
decision  of  a  dubious  right,  we  are  at  length  contented 
to  refer  our  claims  to  the  oaths  of  men. 
t  In  the  proceedings  on  a  writ  of  right  patent,  the 
record  was  regularly  made  up  with  award  of  battle. 
The  form,  which  is  curious,  may  be  found  in  Black- 
stone's  Commentaries,  Appendix  to  vol.  iii.  No.  1,  sec.  5. 
Hence  it  appears  that  if  any  mischance  should  beM 
the  Champion  originally  named,  (which  God  defend,)  a 
privilege  is  reserved  by  each  party  to  defend  their  right 
by  another  man.  There  is  a  joinder  of  battle,  gages 
are  given,  and  an  award  of  battle  is  made  by  the  Court. 
The  appearance  of  the  Champions  *'  sufficiently  fur* 
nished  with  competent  armour  as  becomes  them, 
ready  to  make  the  battle  aforesaid,  as  they  had  before 
waged  it,''  is  recorded,  and  an  adjournment  to  Tothill 
near  the. City  of  Westminster,  in  the  County  of  Mid- 
dlesex, is  e&tered  on  the  record,    At  which  day  here. 


to  wit  at  Tothill  aforesaid,  comes  A.  B.  (the  Tenant) 
by  his  attorney,  and  the  said  C.  D.  and  £.  F.  (the 
Champions)  in  their  proper  persons  likewise  come 
sufficiently  furnished  with  competent  armour  as  be- 
comes them."  And  G.  H.  (the  Demandant)  being 
solemnly  called  doth  not  come  3  wherefore  it  is  con- 
sidered that  A;  B.  do  hold  the  tenements  aforesaid, 
and  final  judgment  is  given  for  the  Tenant. 

In  an  age,  when  as  we  have  seen,  trial  by  combat 
generally  prevailed  ;  when  the  gravest  authorities  of 
our  law  sanctioned  its  adoption  by  referring  to  "  the 
combat  between  David  for  the  people  of  Israel  of  the 
one  party,  and  Goliah  for  the  Philistines  of  the  other ;" 
{The  Mirror,  c.  iii.  sec.  S3,)  when  the  head  of  the 
church,  (Eugenius  III.)  pronounced  ex  cathedrd  by  a 
Bull,  that  such  ancient  usage  must  be  complied  with 
and  submitted  to,  it  is  not  wonderftil  to  find  that  even 
the  claim  to  the  Crown  itself  was  in  some  degree  put. 
in  issue  by  appeal  to  judicial  combat.  Accordingly 
from  the  very  earliest  times,  the  manor  of.Scrivelsby  in 
Lincolnshire  was  held  by  tenure  of  Grand  Serjeantry, 
on  condition  that  the  Lord  thereof  should  be  the  King's 
Champion.  The  noble  house  of  Marmion  long  exer- 
cised this  distinguished  office.  Robert  de  Marmion, 
Lord  of  Fontenaye,  appears  to  have  been  the  first 
advanced  to  that  honour  by  the  Conqueror,  his  an- 
cestors having  before  performed  the  same  honourable 
service  to  the  Dukes  of  Normandy ;  but  the  manor 
having  passed  in  the  twentieth  year  of  Edward  the 
First  by  a  female  heir  to  the  fiunily  of  Dymocke,  the 
then  possessor  of  the  estate  performed  this  service  at 
the  coronation  of  Richard  II.  His  descendants  in  the 
male  line  being  Lords  of  the  manor  of  Scrivelsby  have 
continued  to  enjoy  the  same  distinction  to  the  present 
times.  At  the  last  coronation,  (1881)  a  question  was 
long  agitated  in  the  Court  of  Claims  as  to  the  right  of 
the  Champion  to  appoint  a  deputy  in  case  of  his  owa 
personakincapacity,  either  through  age  or  profession': 
Mr.  Dymocke  being  in  holy  orders.  It  was  at  last 
determined  in  favour  of  the  claim,  subject  to  the  Royal 
approval,  and  the  eldest  son  of  the  Champion  appeared 
as  his  fother's  representative.  The  Champion  rides 
into  Westminster  Hall  before  the  second  course  of  tbie 
Royal  banquet,  armed  in  a  complete  suit  of  bright 
armour,  and  attended  by  two  esquires  and  four  pages 
richly  apparelled,  with  the  Lord  High  Constable. on 
his  right  hand  and  the  Earl  Marshal  on  his  left.  His 
esqidres  are  in  half  armour,  the  one  on  the  right  bear- 
ing the  Champion's  lance,  the  other  on  the  left  the 
target  with  the  arms  of  Dymocke  depicted  thereon. 
At  the  entrance  to  the  hall  the  trumpets  sound  thrice/ 
and  the  passage  to  the  King's  table  being  cleared  by 
the  Knight  Marshal,  the  herald  proclaims  the  Cham- 
pion's challenge  : 

"  If  any  person  of  what  degree  soever,  high  or  low, 
shall  deny  or  gainsay  our  Sovereign  Lord  King,  &c. 
to  be  the  right  heir  to  the  Imperial  crown  of  this  Uni^ 
ted -Kingdom,  or  that  he  ought  not  to  enjoy  the  same, 
here  is  his  Champion,  who  saith  that  he  lieth,  and  is  a 
false  traitor,  being  ready  in  person  to  combat  with  him, 
and  in  this  quarrel  wiU  adventure  his  life  against  him 
on  what  day  soever  shall  be  appointed." 

Whereupon  the  Champion  throws  down  his  gaunt* 
let,  which  having  lain  a  short. time  upon  the  ground, 
the  herald  takes  up  and  delivers  to  him  again. 

The  same  ceremony  is  repeated  in  the  middle  of 
the  ball,  and  a  third  time  at  the  foot  of  the  steps  of 
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OT|MI-  tiM  throne.    The  Chainpion  then  makes  a  low  <Aei-    BarUngton,  in  which  the  University  of  Vermont  is  CHAM 


^^  saace.  Whereupon  the  cup-bearer  having  received 
CHAM-  ^^  ^^^  officer  of  the  jewel-house  a  gold  cup  and 
PLAIN  coyer  filled  with  wine,  presents  the  same  to  the  King. 
LAKE.  His  Majesty  then  drinks  to  the  Champion  and  sends 
to  him  by  the  cup-bearer  the  cup,  which  the  Champion 
having  now  put  on  his  gauntlet  receives,  and  having 
made  another  low  obeisance  drinks  of  the  wine ;  after 
which,  accompanied  as  before,  he  departs  out  of  the 
hall,  taking  with  him  his  cup  and  cover  as  his  fee. 
Many  of  the  coronation  cups  are  preserved  at  Scri- 
velsby  by  the  Dymocke  family. 

The  Champion  is  usually  in  courtesy  styled  ''  the 
Honourable  the  Champion,**  and  upon  the  panel  of  the 
grand  jury,  and  on  other  solemn  occasions,  it  has 
been  customary  to  givt  him  a  precedence  next  to 
Baronets,  though  it  must  be  presumed  that  such  rank 
is  rather  matter  of  usage  than  of  right. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  has  given  to  his  imaginary  hero, 
Marmion,  the  possessions  which  originally  belonged 
to  the  real  Marmion  family,  and  enumerates  Scrivelsby 
among  them. 

They  hailed  Lord  Marmion, 

Hict  hailed  him  Lord  of  Fontenaye, 

Of  Lattenrard,  and  Scri^elbaye, 

Of  Tamworth  tower  and  town.  Canto  L 

The  claims  of  the  family  of  Djrmocke  as  Lords  of 
Scrivelsby,  are  now  placed  beyond  dispute  by  an  un- 
interrupted enjojrment  of  the  right  from  the  time  of 
Richard  II.  But  at  an  earlier  period  it  seems  to  have 
been  matter  of  dispute  whether  Robert  de  Mannion, 
the  Conqueror's  Champion,  exercised  his  office  in 
virtue  of  his  manor  of  Scrivelsby,  or  of  his  castle  and 
demesne  of  Tamworth.  Accordingly,  in  the  reign  <^ 
Richard  II.  we  find  Baldwin  de  FreviUe  by  tenure  of 
Tamworth  Castle,  claiming  to  do  the  services  apper- 
taining to  the  office  of  Ro^  Champion,  Alexander  de 
FreviUe  having  married  Mazera,  grand-daughter  of 
the  last  Marmion.  The  decision  however  was  adverse 
to  the  rieht  of  the  possessors  of  Tamworth,  and  in 
&vour  of  the  family  of  Dymocke. 

The  possessions,  as  well  as  the  representation  of 
the  noble  house  of  FreviUe,  have  now  merged  in  the 
present  Earl  Ferrers. 

CHAMPLAIN  LAKE,  one  of  the  six  large  lakea 
or  rather  inland  seas  which  sweU  the  waters  of  Saint 
Lawrence  in  North  America.  Lake  Champlain  lies 
almost  whoUy  within  the  United  States,  dividing  the 
States  of  New  York  and  Vermont.  Its  whole  length 
from  Whitehall  at  its  southern  extremity,  to  its  termi«* 
nation  twenty-four  miles  north  of  the  line  of  demar- 
cation between  Canada  and  the  States,  is  one  hundred 
mUes.  There  are  several  large  islands  in  the  northern 
part  of  this  Lake,  which  divide  it  into  two  arms  j  the 
principal  of  these  are  North  and  South  Hero  Islands, 
and  Isle  Lamotte.  The  outlet  of  Lake  Champlain  is 
the  river  Sorel,  which  runs  north  into  the  St.  Lawrence. 
Since  the  completion  of  the  Champlain  Canal  in  and 
by  the  State  of  New  Yoric,  a  complete  and  direct 
water  communication  is  now  existing  along  this  Lake, 
from  the  city  of  New  York  to  Montreal.  The  waters 
and  neighbouring  shores  of  Lake  Champlain  have  been 
the  theatres  of  some  of  the  most  celebrated  battles  in 
this  part  of  the  worid.  Crown  Point,  Ticonderoga, 
and  Plattsburg  have  been  alternately  favourable  and 
adverse  positions  for  the  British  arms.  On  the  east 
•bore  of  the  Lake  is  situated  the  floorishing  town  of 


established. 
CHANCE.  V. 
Chance,  n. 
Changs,  adj. 
Changs,  adv, 
Cha'ncsabus, 
Cha^nceably, 
Cha^ncefvl, 
Chancs-bosn, 


PLAIN 

i  Chance,  ("  high  Arbiter,"  as  '-AKt 
Milton  calls  him,)  and  his  twin  rnZn 
brother  ''  Accident"  are  merdy 
the  participles  of  echeoir,  cAeotr^ 
and  cttdere.  To  say,  ''  It  befel 
me  by  diance  or  by  acddeni^  is 
absurdly  saying,  "  It  feU  by 
falling."  Tooke,  v.  S.  19.  And 
— ... .,...,«,.     see  the  quotation    from  Dr: 

Clarke. 

G.  Douglas  renders  "  Ziphyris  feUtibus/'  to  the 
chancy  windes. 

Gray  uses  chance  elUpticaUy  for  perchance. 

Toward  >e  tooth  side  tamed  >ie  }t  flele 
fur  fader  &  ^i  a  eJktmce  togidcr  gan  mete. 

it.  Brunne,  p.  !9. 

Bote^rtnra  charme  hadde  ich  a  eiaumce.  and  my  cldef  hele. 

Piers  PlouJkmatu     Fuum,  p.  91. 
O  thou  Cnpide,  O  tbou  Venus, 
Fortuned  by  whose  ordinance 
Of  lone,  is  every  man's  cAonce  ' 

Ye  knowea  ail  myn  hole  herte. 

GMPcr.    C0h/.  Am,t  book  ir.  foL  83. 

Seven  is  my  cimmet^  and  thin  is  cink  and  treye. 

Ckamcer.     The  Pardaneref  Tali,  T.  12587. 

As  they  Joygned  themselfe  togyders,  they  enme  to  fyght  hands 
to  haade,  and  enforcedde  themself  to  enter  the  one  into  theahipi 
of  the  othere,  whyche  thynge  ckanrtdde  in  many  of  them,  for 
that  the  place  was  narrowe.        NicotU,    TkudditUt,  fol.  192. 


Cfh. 


Comnonly  one  mhsppinea  choMneeth  not,  but  another  folov< 


The  Golden  Booke,  m.  iiL 

— ———  llie  floods  fell  firom  the  hils 

Dido  a  den,  the  Troyan  prince  the  same 

Chauneed  rpon.  Surrey.    JEineit,  book  it. 

To  the  God  of  tempestis  ane  Uak  beist 


And  to  the  chancy  windis  ene  mylk  quhite. 

IMmgku,    JBnend^,  book  iiL  fol.  71. 

And  he  hath  not  appointed  rs,  an  yncertaine  and  chanetMbte 
eOflict,  bat  doth  promise  such  a  reward,  to  the  which  we  ought 
(D  confer  mil  the  cottseiUs,  studies,  and  desyrea  of  oar  lyfe. 

Caiuine,    Ftttre  Godiye  Sermomt,  serm.  ii. 

For  to  pot  o«r  l^fe  in  'danger,  withont  any  cOsidentiO  vnsd* 
aisedly,  and  cAatmetmily,  is  most  sgainst  natora. 

Jd.Ih. 


Those  accidents  are  called  things  chaudngr,  which  cAsAee  about 
a  thing,  so  that  whether  these  Uiings  chauncCf  or  no,  the  thing 
itselfe  may  be,  or  though  the  thing  be  not,  these  mnjtockaune* 
to  be.  As  for  example,  palenesse  may  chmmnce  before  sickaeMe, 
and  the  same  also  may  chamnctj  though  a  man  be  not  ncfce,  and  a 
man  may  be  also  sicke,  and  yet  nothing  pale  aC  all. 

WUaon.  Arte  ef  Logihe,  Things  chuuncing  called  ConHngeitia. 

m  on  a  day  roaring  the  field,  I  eham^d 

A  goodly  tree  farr  distant  to  behold, 
Loaden  with  fruit  of  fairest  colours  mixt, 

Ruddie  and  gold. 

Milton,    ParaOwe  Lost,  book  ix.  1.  57S. 

The  barbarous  people  brought  in  as  presents  anto  the  Consoll 
all  the  captives  and  prisoners,  as  well  Romanes  as  Allies,  and 
namely  Latines,  who  by  many  sundrie  chaunen  had  been  taken 
kSpsJa.  HolUmd.    ZJete;v,  fol.  863. 


Chaos  umpire  sits. 


And  by  decfadon  mors  imbroiles  the  frny 
By  wUeh  he  raSgna :  next  him  high  arWicr 
CkaMee  gowms  alL 

Milton.    Paradise  Lost,  booh  iL  1.  910. 

And  in  that  city's  heart  a  tower  to  rear 
Whose  chance-defying  top  shall  not  endure 
Td  be  o'rlooked  and  controlled  by 
Pnmd  clondsi  or  at  the  thooders  mercy  lie. 

Ptfcke,  «nm  1&  at.  IIK 
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y<HANCE.     About  that  time  I  c*«i«rf  to  go  to  U>e  Prince  tfter  wpper,  and 

v'    _       foanij  jiim  in  the  worst  humour  that  I  ever  saw  him. 

Uj^^jgj^  Sir  Wm,  Temple,    Menwirt, 

It  U  not,  I  say,  merelf  in  a  pious  manner  of  expression,  that 
the  Scripture  thus  ascribes  every  event  to  the  providence  of  God  ; 
hot  it  is  strictly  and  philosophically  true  in  nature  and  reason, 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  ckance  or  accident  ;  it  being  eri- 
dent  that  these  words  do  not  signify  any  thing  really  existing, 
any  thing  that  is  truly  an  agent  or  the  cause  of  any  event ;  but 
they  signify  merely  men's  ignorance  of  the  real  and  immediate 
cause.  Clarke.    Sermon,  xcviii.  vol,  i. 

Yet  besides  chance  ships  of  other  nations,  there  oome  hi^er  a 
Portuguese  ship  or  two  every  year  in  their  way  to  BraziL 

Vampier,     Foyaget,  jinno,  1699. 

Some  chance-horn  plant  he  might  forbid  your  use. 
As  wild,  or  guilty  of  a  deadly  juice  : 
Not,  this,  whose  colour,  scent  divine  and  taste. 
Proclaim  the  thoughtful  Maker  not  in  haste. 

ZMyden,    Fall  qfMmn,  act  ir.  fiC  1. 

A  man  that  is  out  of  humour  when  an  unexpected  guest  breaks 
in  upon  him,  and  does  not  care  for  aacrificing  an  afternoon  to 
every  chance  comer;  that  will  be  the  master  of  his  own  time,  and 
the  pursuer  of  his  own  inclinations^  makes  but  a  very  unsociable 
figure  in  this  kind  of  life.  Spectator,  No.  132. 

*  If  chance^  by  lonely  contemplation  led. 

Some  kindred  spirit  shall  inquire  thy  fate. 

Oray,    Elegy  in  a  Country  Church'-yard. 

The  superiority  of  which  manner  is  never  more  striking,  than 
when  in  a  collection  of  pictures  we  chance  to  see  a  portrait  of 
Titian's  hanging  by  the  side  of  a  Flemish  picture,  (even  though 
that  riiould  be  of  the  hand  of  Vandyke,)  which  however  admi- 
xable  in  other  respects,  becomes  cold  and  gray  in  tbecom^ariaon. 

Sir  Joehua  ReynoUU,    Viscomrse,  viii. 

Oar  stodlea  will  be  for  ever,  in  a  very  great  degree,  under  the 
direction  of  chance ;  like  travellers  we  must  take  what  we  can 
get,  and  when  we  can  get  it.  Id,    Discoarte,  xiL 

In  futurity,  events  and  chances  are  yet  floating  at  large,  with- 
ent  apparent  connexion  with  their  causes,  and  we  therefore  easily 
indulge  the  liberty  of  gratifying  ourselves  with  a  pleasing  choice. 

The  Rambler,  No.  8. 

Chance-mkdlet^'\  Fr.  chaudemeUe,  caude  mellSe; 
properly         >Mid.  Lat.  calida  melleia.  See  Da 

Chaod-msdlet.  J  Capge.  Chaude  or  caude,  from 
caldus  or  caUdus,  bet,  and  melidey  a  squabble,  a  con- 
flict, from  mekr,  to  mix.  See  the  quotation  fimm 
Blackstone. 

If  the  offence  be  committed  vpon  a  prepenses  minde,  and  wil- 
fidly,  wee  make  much  more  adoe,  than  if  it  were  ehmumeeinetUy, 

Wilton,     The  ArU  ofRkeiorihe,  fed.  135. 

Since  that  lov'd  hand  this  mortal  wnuid  does  give. 

So  handsomely  the  thing  contrive. 

That  she  may  guiltless  of  it  live  j 

So  perish,  that  her  killing  thee 

May  a  ^hance-medley,  and  no  murder,  be. 

Cowley,    ThM  Coneeaknent, 

If  aoch  an  one  ^ould  have  the  ill  hap  at  any  time  to  strike  a 
nan  dead  with  a  smart  saying,  it  ought,  in  aU  reason  and  €on-< 
•denoe,  to  be  judged  but  a  chanoe-medfy,  the  poor  man  (God 
knows)  being  no  ways  guilty  of  any  deagn  of  wit. 

South,    Sermon,  9.  ToL  i. 

Bat  the  self-defence,  which  we  are  now  peaking  of,  is  that 
whereby  a  man  may  protect  himself  from  an  assault,  or  the  like, 
in  the  course  of  a  sudden  brawl  or  quarrel,  by  killing  him  who 
SMsanlts  him.  And  this  is  what  the  law  expresses  by  the  word 
€kam€9  'mtdley,  or,  (as  some  rather  choose  to  write  it,).rAa«M^ 
medley,  the  former  of  which  in  its  etymology  signifies  a  caanal 
affray,  the  latter  an  aflray  in  the  heat  of  blood  or  passion^  both 
ctf  tkinn  of  pretty  much  the  same  import 

Blackstone,  book  iv.  ch.  xxv. 

CHANCEL,  ^m  the  Franco-Norman  chanod,  from 
tbe  Lat.  canceUi,  (see  Cancel,)  a  part  of  a  cbnrch,  so 
called,  because  formerly  separated  from  tbe  rest  of 


tbe   cburcb  a  canrtlUs,  by   bars 
Skinner. 


or   lattice-worL  CHANGJEL 


And  thus  Uth  Alison,  and  Nicholas, 
In  besinesse  of  mirthe  and  in  solas. 
Til  that  the  bell  of  laudes  gan  to  ring^ 
And  freres  in  the  chancel  gon  to  sing. 

Chaucer,    The  Milleret  Tale,  r.  3656. 

From  thence,  into  the  sacred  church  he  broke. 
And  rob*d  the  chancell,  and  the  deskes  downe  threw. 

And  altars  fouled,  and  blasphemy  spoke ; 
And  th'  images,  for  all  their  goodly  htw, 
Did  cast  to  Uie  ground. 

Spenser,    Faerie  Queene,  book  vi.  can.  12. 

Now  did  Ridley,  Bishop  of  London,  by  his  injunctions,  order 
the  altars  in  his  diocese  to  be  taken  down,  as  occasions  of  great 
superstition  and  error,  and  tables  to  be  set  in  their  room  in  some 
convenient  places  of  the  chancel  or.  choir. 

Strype,    Memoirs,    Edward  VL  Akso,  1550. 

Whoever  gives  a  pair  of  velvet  shoes 
To  th'  holy  rood,  or  liberally  allowes 
But  a  new  rope  to  ring  the  emrfew  bell. 
But  he  desires  that  £e  great  deed  may  dwell. 
Or  graven  on  the  chancel-window- glasse. 
Or  in  the  lasting  tombe  of  plated  brasse  ? 

HaU.    Satire,  4, 

Tbe  same  reason  wbicb  g^ve  tbe  name  Chancel  to 
tbe  innermost  part  of  Cbristian  cburcbes  occasioned  it 
also  to  be  called  ra  ivBov  twv  mtf^Kkihwv,  (Tbeodoretj 
V,  17.)     Besides  these  titles  it  was  known  as  ^fia, 

from  tbe  ascent  to  it,  to  v)(iov,  w^iaafui,  Sepmreiov,  SO" 

crartum,  and  saoctuory,  from  tbe  peculiar  holiness  sup- 
posed to  be  attacbed  to  it }  BvauurnnHov,  because  it 
contained  tbe  altar  j  Prtibyterwm  and  DtacontctAm,  be- 
cause tbe  Presbyters  sat  and  tbe  Deacons  ministered 
tberein }  and  to  ifiarop  and  Jf^vrot^,  because  tbe  laity 
were  not  admitted  to  it.  Sometimes  it  was  secluded 
from  tbe  rest  of  tbe  cburcb  by  ricb  veils  or  bangings. 
At  tbe  upper  end  of  it  was  a  semicircular  building 
called  Apsis,  Exhedra,  Concha,  or  Omckula  Bematis,  in. 
which  were  fixed  tbe  throne  of  tbe  Bishop  and  Pres- 
byter :  the  oomraunion-table  not  being  placed  <iaite 
close  to  tbe  wall,  bat  at  such  a  distance  that  tbe 
Bishop's  throne  might  stand  behind  the  altar,  and  a 
free  passage  be  left  round  it.  Above  tbe  altar  was 
sometimes  suspended  a  canopy  termed  lupwptov, 
fTvpffot,  or  umbraculum.  In  a  recess  on  one  side  stood 
a  smaller  table,  vaparpavel^ov,  Oblatarium,  Protliesis,  or 
Paratorium,  on  which  offerings  were  received,  and  the 
bread  and  wine  were  placed  before  consecration.  On 
the  other  side  was  a  desk  for  occasional  pernsal  of 
tbe  Scriptures.  Each  of  these  was  sometimes  distin- 
guished by  inscriptions.  Tbe  following  distich  points 
out  tbe  uses  of  the  first : 

Hie  locus  est  veneranda  pemus  qua  comUtur,  et  fua 
Prondtwr  alma  saeri  pompa  nUnitieriL 

And  another  that  of  the  second. 

Si  fuem  Mtmeia  tenet  meditandi  in  Lege  vobmtm 
Hie  poterit  reaidens  Sanctis  intendare  Liikrii, 


See  Bingham's  Orig,  EccL  viii.  6. 

At  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  Bucer  inveigbei 
▼ehcBMntly  against  retaining  tbe  distinction  between 
the  body  of  tbe  church  and  Chancel,  as  tending  to 
magnify  the  Priesthood.  The  King  and  Parliament 
yielded  ao  far  as  to  allow  tbe  daily  service  to  be  read 
in  the  body  of  tbe  church,  if  the  Ordinary  thought  Bt, 
but  theRnbrick  still  ordains  that  *'  the  Chancels  shall 
remain  as  they  have  done  in  times  past.**  The  righi 
of  a  seait  and  of  sepukur^  in  the  Chancel,  belongs  ia 
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CHANCEL  most  parishes  to  the  Reotor  or  Vicar>  and  that  part  of 
the  church  also  is  generally  repaired  by  him. 

CHA'NCELLOR,  n.  1    "  Sir  Edward  Coke  says,  he 

Cha^ncellbbt,  I  has  his  name  of  chancellor 

Cha^ncbllobship^        >from  the  highest   point  of 

.  Cha'ncery,  I  his  jurisdiction  ;  viz.  a  can- 

Cha^ncery-bar.         J  ceUando;  that  is,  from  can' 

eelUng  the  King's  letters  patents,  by  drawing  strokes 

through  it  like  a  lattice.    But  it  is  well  knqwn,  as 

Hobbs  observes,  that  cancellarius  was  a  great  officer 

under  the  Roman  Empire,  whereof  this  island  was 

once  a  member,  and  that  the  office  came  into  this 

kingdom,  either  with,  or  in  imitation  of  the  Roman 

government.  Hobbs*s  Dialogue  on  the  Common  Law  of 

England,    This  officer  appears  at  first  to  have  been  a 

jntre  clerk,  appointed  to  receive  petitions  addressed 

to  the  Emperor,  and  to  breviate  the  matter  of  them  ; 

and  because  he  sat,  (for  whatever  purpose,)  within  a 

room  partitioned  off  by  certain  bars  or  lattice-work, 

cancelli,  he  was  called  cancellaritu.   See  Spelman  and 

Menage,  Junius  and  Skinner.     Chancery  seems  to  be 

an  abbreviation  of  cJuuicellery. 

Somme  sexren  ^  kynge.  and  bus  selrer  tellea 
In  ye  chekkere  and  J>e  chaunceirie.  chalengynge  bus  dettes. 

Piers  Plouhman.     Vision,  p.  5. 

I  not  what  thinge  it  male  amount, 
Upon  tbilke  ende  of  our  accompte, 
Whiche  Christ  hym  selfe  is  auditour, 
Whiehe  taketh  none  hede  of  rein  honotnr. 
The  office  of  the  chancelierie. 

Gower,     Con/,  ^m.,  book  v.  fol.  94. 

And  be  tolde  me  that  it  was  wel  and  clerelye  proned  that  the 
tkttuneeler  and  bys  kepers  had  kylled  the  man  lyrst,  and  then 
haged  him  after.  Sir  Thomas  More.     ITorkes,  fol.  235. 

In  the  tjme  of  bys  bygbe  chaunceUoyrshippe^  beyng^e  but  an  ale- 
bruar'sBonneof  LondO,  Johan  Caygrane  sayth,  that  he  [Beckette] 
toke  ypon  him  as  he  had  ben  a  prince. 

Bale.     Votaries,  part  ii.  p.  92. 

Wbyle  these  two  kynges,  tbeyr  sonnes  and  counsailours  were 
at  Calais,  there  was  dayly  commonynge,  and  newe  ordinannces 
denysed  and  confermed  to  ratifye  the  peace,  nat  byndrynge  nor 
brekynge  the  first  letters  :  for  they  were  euer  made  berynge  one 
date,  to  be  y*  more  suretie  :  of  the  whiche  I  haue  sen  the  copy 
cf  the  regestres  in  the  ehaunaryes  of  both  kynges. 

fVoissari.    Cronycle,  ch.  ccxiii.  vol.  i. 

After  which  Dr.  Warham,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  Lord 
Chancellor  of  England,  finding  Wolsey,  beinr  no  Cardlnd,  to 
meddle  more  in  his  office  of  chanctUourship,  than  he  could  well 
-■affer,  resigned  up  the  seal,  which  the  King  presently  gare  to 
IVolsey.  SaJker.    Henry  VIII.  Anno,  1516. 

For  else  how  should  his  sonne  maintained  be 
At  inns  of  court  or  of  the  chancery  : 
There  to  learn  law,  and  courtly  carriage. 
To  make  amends  for  his  mean  parentage. 

Hail.    Satire,  2.  book  V7. 

In  April  1692,  be  [Treby]  with  others,  being  called  to  the  de- 
gree of  Serjeants  at  law,  were  swome  at  the  ehaneery-har  on  the 
27th  of  the  said  month.        Wood,    Athenee  Oxon,,  li.  fol.  960. 

The  Lord  Sommers  was  made  a  Baron  of  England ;  and  as  be 
was  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  incorrupt  ju<^es  that  ever  sat  in 
chancery:  so  his  great  capacity  for  all  affairs  made  the  King 
consider  him  beyond  all  his  nRnisters. 

Burnet.     Own  Times.     William  III.  Anno,  1698. 

He  professed  to  speak  from  the  records  of  chancery:  and  be 
added  another  very  striking  fact,  that  on  the  property  actually 
paid  into  his  court,  (a  rery  small  part,  indeed,  of  the  whole  pro- 
perty of  the  kingdom,)  there  had  accrued  in  tiiat  year  a  net  sur- 
plus of  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds,  which  was  so  much  new 
capital.  Bttrhe,    On  a  Regicide  Peace, 


Sir  Edward  Coke's  derivation  of  Chancbllor  seems  CHAN 
to  have  been  very  early  adopted,  as  Joannes  Sarisbu-  ^^^^ 
riensis,  in   the  reign  of  ilenry  IL  speaking  of  the  ^''^Nr 
Chancellor^  in  the  verses  prefixed  to  his  Polycratkon, 
says : 

me  est,  qui  leges  regni  cancellat  iniquas 
Et  mandata  pii  principis  eequafacit, 

Blackstone,  however,  does  not  appear  to  attach  much 
weight  to  this  etymology.  Du  Cange  is  even  yet  more 
•fanciful,  and  because  he  finds  cancelU  the  name  for 
balustrades  on  the  top  of  eastern  houses,  will  ba?e 
it  that  those  who  addressed  the  people  from  thence 
were  called  Cancellarii,  and  that  in  process  of  time,  the 
title  attached  to  the  Judge  who  presided  in  an  elevated 
position. 

In  the  Roman  Empire,  the  folly  of  Carinus  trans- 
ferred the  menial  door-keeper  of  his  Palace  to  the 
post  of  Governor  of  the  City,  and  then  invested  him 
with  judicial  powers  under  his  original  name  of  Chan- 
cellor. (Casaubon  and  Salmasius,  ad  Hist.  Auguita 
Script,  253.) 

The  Romish  Church,  ever  emulous  of  Imperial  State, 
adopted  the  name  for  its  chief  Judicial  Officer,  on  the 
same  principle  that  the  Bishop's  house  was  called 
Palatium,  so  that  to  this  day  the  Judge  of  the  Bishop  9 
Consistory  Court  is  called  his  Chancellor.  When  on 
the  ruins  of  the  Empire,  the  modem  Kingdoms  of 
Europe  were  formed,  the  office  of  Chancellor  was 
almost  universally  introduced,  and  the  supervision  of 
all  charters,  and  of  the  most  important  public  docu- 
ments was  intrusted  to  him ;  and  hence  on  the  in- 
troduction of  seals,  the  custody  of  the  Great  Seal  fell 
also  to  this  officer. 

The  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England  is  the  first 
Judicial  Officer  of  the  Crown  ;  and  first  lay  person  of 
the  State  after  the  Blood  Royal.  He  is  created  neither 
by  writ  nor  patent,  but  by  the  mere  delivery  of  the 
Great  Seal  into  his  custody.  In  like  manner  the  act  of 
taking  away  the  Seal  by  the  King,  determines  the 
office.  He  is  officially  a  Privy  Counsellor,  and  ac- 
cording to  Lord  Ellesmere,  Prolocutor  of  the  House  of 
Lords  by  prescription.  He  has  the  appointment  of  all 
Justices  of  the  Peace ;  is  Visitor  in  the  King's  right  of 
all  Royal  foundations ;  and  patron  of  all  Crown  livings 
under  the  value  of  twenty  marks  in  the  King's  books. 
The  office  having,  in  early  times,  been  always  filled  by 
Ecclesiastics,  (for  no  others  were  capable  of  perform- 
ing an  employment  so  conversant  in  writing,)  be 
becameKeeper  of  theKing's  conscience ;  and  by  special 
appointment,  he  now  exercises  a  general  superintcn- 
dance  as  guardian  over  all  in&nts,  idiots,  and  lunatics  ] 
though  these  latter  powers  are  not  necessarily  atten- 
dant on  his  office,  as  Blackstone  seems  to  have  ima- 
gined, but  can  be  delegated  by  the  Crown  to  any  other 
Judicial  Officer ;  as  in  fact  they  were  delegated  even  so 
late  as  the  time  of  James  I,,  when  the  Seals  were  held 
by  Dr.  Williams,  then  Dean  ofWestminster,  and  after- 
wards Bishop  of  Lincoln. 

The  Court  of  Chancery  over  which  he  presides,  has 
like  the  Exchequer  two  distinct  tribunals  as  a  Court 
of  Law  and  a  Court  of  Equity,  though  so  little  is  usually 
done  on  the  Common  law  side  of  the  Court,  that  there 
are  no  traces  of  any  Writ  of  Error  being  actually 
brought  since  the  fourteenth  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth; 
the  writs  issuing  from  the  legal  side  of  the  Court,  either 
relate  to  the  business  of  the  subject  or  of  the  Crown ; 
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CHAN-  the  fbnner  according  to  the  simplicity  of  ancient 
CELLOR.  times,  were  kept  in  a  hanaper,  in  hanaperio,  the  others 
in  a  little  sack  or  bag,  in  parvd  bagd,  and  hence  the 
modern  distinction  between  the  hanaper  and  petty  bag 
office. 

BlackstQne  has  asserted,  (vol.  3,  c.  iv.  §.  8,)  that  no 
lawyer  ever  sat  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  from  the 
times  of  the  Chief  Justices  Thorpe  and  Knyvet,  suc- 
cessively Chancellors  to  King  Edward  III.  in  1372  and 
1373,  until  the  promotion  of  Sir  Thomas  More  in 
1530.    No  doubt  however  can   be  entertained,  that 
Chief  Justice  Fortescue  held  that  office  under  King 
Henry  VI. ;  though  asSelden  remarks,  the  appointment 
having  taken  place  during  the  King*8  flight  into  Scot- 
land, the  memorie  thereof,    (as  it  could  hardly  be 
otherwise,)    wants    in   the   patent  rolls.    Fortescue 
speaks  of  himself,  as  '*  Cancellarius  AngluBqui  sub  hdc 
clade  exulahat,**  and  in  the  dialogue  which  he  supposes 
himself  to  carry  on  with  the  young  Prince  of  Wales^ 
the  Prince  is  always  made  to  address  him  by  that  title. 
It  is  due  to  the  honour  of  the  office,  that  so  illustrious 
a   name  as  that  of  Fortescue  should  be  added  to  the 
list  of  those  that  have  filled  it ;   for  however  deserved 
the    celebrity  which  may  attach  to  such  names   as 
those  of  More  or  Somers,  there  is  still,  considering 
the  age  in  which  he  flourished,  a  grace  in  the  style  of 
Fortescue,  and  a   liberality  in   his  opinions,  which 
would  have  been  creditable  even  to  the  most  dis- 
tinguished   of  his   successors,   and  which    at  least 
Bacon   and   Clarendon  might  have  copied  with  ad- 
vantage. 

Blackstone,  however,  with  this  exception,  is  correct 
in  saying,  that  the  Great  Seal  was  in  the  custody  of 
ecclesiastics  or  statesmen  from  the  reign  of  Edward 
IIL  to  that  of  Henry  VIII.  -,  after  the  times  of  Sir  Thomas 
More,  it  was  indiscriminately  committed  to  courtiers, 
such  as  St.  John  and  Wriothesley,  or  to  churchmen 
like  Gardiner  and  Heath  ;  until  Queen  Elizabeth  made 
Puckering  Lord  Keeper  in  1593,  from  which  date 
until  the  present,  (with  the  exception  of  Bishop  Wil- 
liams) the  appointment  has  always  been  filled  from  the 
bar  ;  for  though  it  is  believed  that  he  never  practised, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  Lord  Shaftesbury  had  received 
a  legal  education. 

It  is  customary  on  trials  of  Peers  for  felony^  to 
create  the  Chancellor  Lord  Steward  pro  hdc  vice,  and 
during  the  period  of  the  Commission,  he  is  addressed 
by  the  title  of  His  Grace.  The  Great  Seal  has  been 
not  unfrequently  put  in  Commission,  and  was  last  so 
on  the  resignation  of  Lord  Thurlow  in  the  year 
1793. 

'By  the  statute  of  25  Edward  III.  it  is  made  treason 
''  if  a  man  slay  the  Chancellor,  being  in  his  place 
doing  his  office/'  This  statute,  however,  is  confined 
to  the  actual  killing,  not  to  wounding  or  a  bare  at- 
tempt to  kill.  It  appears  by  5  Elizabeth,  ch.  18,  and 
1  William  and  Mary,  ch.  xxi.  that  the  Lord  Keeper 
and  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Great  Seal, 
are  considered  as  equally  within  the  protection  of 
the  statute. 

The  Vice-Chancellor  is  an  officer  recently  created, 
who  takes  precedence  after  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Common  Pleas,  and  before  the  Chief  Baron.  He  is 
addressed  like  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  by  the  style  of 
His  Honour.  Though  the  appointment  was  made  with 
a  view  to  meet  the  complaints  against  delay,  and  to 
fiEu:ilitate  the  business  of  suitors,  yet  as  an  appeal  lies 
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afterwards  to  the  Chancellor,  the  experiment  has  not    CHAN^ 
hitherto  been  attended  with  all  the  success  that  was  CELLOR. 
anticipated  when  it  was  first  resorted  to.  CHAN- 

Tbe  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  the  principal  C£RY. 
finance  Minister  of  the  Government,  and  as  all  ques- 
tions of  supply  originate  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
no  Peer  can  conveniently  be  appointed  to  this  office. 
When  the  Erst  Lord  Commissioner  of  the  Treasury  is  a 
commoner,  the  two  offices  are  generally  united. 

On  the  death  of  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  it 
is  customary  that  the  Seals  should  be  committed  ad 
interim  to  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench  ;  thus 
Lord  Ellenborough  became  twice  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  for  a  few  days,  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Pitt  in 
1806,  and  again  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Perceval  in  1819. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  have  precedency  before 
the  Chief  Justice  of  the  King*s  Bench.  (See  Rot.  Pat. 
and  Jac.  I.) 

The  Chancellor  oftlie  Ducky  of  Lancaster  presides  in 
the  Court  of  the  Duchy  chamber  to  decide  questions 
relating  to  lands  holden  of  the  King  as  Duke  of  Lan- 
caster, but  it  does  not  appear  that  this  is  a  Court  of 
record.  The  Chancellorship  is  generally  bestowed 
during  pleasure,  though  there  are  two  instances  of  its 
being  granted  for  life  ;  the  last  being  that  of  the  cele- 
brated Lord  Ashburton.  But  in  1B07>  when  it  was 
sarmised  that  it  was  his  Majesty's  intention  to  confer 
it  on  Mr.  Perceval  for  life,  the  House  of  Commons 
addressed  the  Throne,  humbly  praying  that  the  ap- 
poiiltment  might  be  made  only  during  pleasure. 

The  Chancellor  of  a  Diocese  holds  the  Bishop's 
Courts,  and  is  assessor  and  assistant  to  the  Bishop  in 
all  questions  of  ecclesiastical  law.  By  statute  36 
Henry  VIII.  he  must  be  a  Doctor  of  civil  law^  if  lay 
or  married. 

The  Chancellor  of  a  Cathedral  is  usually  one  of  the 
Canons  residentiary,  like  the  Precentor  and  the.  Trea- 
surer 3  and  his  office  appears  to  be  to  apply  the  seal 
to  public  instruments,  and  prepare  the  letters  of  the 
Chapter 

From  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  the  office  of  Chancellor 
of  the  Order  of  the  Garter  has  been  attached  to  the  See 
of  Salisbury,  as  that  of  Prelate  from  an  earlier  period 
had  been  to  that  of  Winchester. 
.  The  Chancellor  of  Oxford  is  the  supreme  head  of 
that  University,  elected  for  life  by  the  members  of 
Convocation.  He  is  generally  a  nobleman  of  the 
highest  rank,  who  is  installed  with  great  ceremony. 
The  duties  of  the  office  are  almost  entirely  discharged 
by  the  Vice-Chancellor;  the  Chancellors  own  acts 
being  limited  to  the  signing  of  diplomas,  &c. 

Under  the  Vice-Chancellor,  are  four  Pro-Vice-Chan- 
cellors,  nominated  by  him  from  among  the  heads  of 
Colleges,  to  one  of  whom,  in  his  absence  from  the 
University,  he  delegates  his  authority. 

The  Chancellor  of  Cambridge,  whose  duties  are  very 
similar  to  those  of  the  Chancellor  of  Oxford,  is  elected 
biennially  by  the  Senate  3  but  there  is  no  instance, 
at  least  in  modern  times,  where  a  reelection  has  not 
taken  place. 

Chancery,  Court  of,  the  highest  Court  of  Judi- 
cature in  the  Kingdom  next  to  Parliament.  It  is  a 
Court  of  Equity  and  conscience,  which  moderates  the 
rigour  of  the  Common  Law  Courts,  the  judgments  of 
which  are  founded  on  the  strict  letter  of  the  law :  Equity 
considering  rather  the  intention  than  the  words  of  the 
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CHAN«    law>  and  being  the  correction  of  .that  wherein  the  law 
CER.Y.  ^  ig  deficient  by  reason  of  its  universality  ;  never,  how- 
ever, acting  against,  but  in  assistance  to  it,  supplying 
its  deficiencies,  not  contradicting  its  rules. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  is  twofold  ;  Ordknary, 
that  wherein  the  Lord  Chancellor,  who  is  the  judge  of 
the  Court,  is  bound  to  observe  the  order  and  method 
of  the  Common  Law,  by  granting  out  Writs  remedial 
or  mandatory,  8cc.  or  Extraardmarif,  wherein  it  gives 
relief  according  to  Equity. 

The  Orcftaary  Court,  which  is  by  far  the  most  ancient^ 
holds  plea  of  recognizances  acknowledged  in  Chancery  j 
Writs  of  Scire  facicu  for  repeal  of  Letters  Patent  when 
granted  against  law  or  upon  untrue  suggestions  ^ 
Writs  of  Partition,  8cc.  and  also  of  all  personal  actions 
by  or  against  any  officer  of  the  Court,  and  by  acts  of 
Parliament  of  several  offences  and  causes.  In  this 
Ordinary  Court  also  is  kept  the  Oficina  justitia,  out  of 
which  all  original  Writs,  Commissions  which  pass 
the  Great  Seal,  such  as  of  Charitable  uses.  Bank- 
ruptcy, Sewers,  Idiotcy,  Lunacy,  &c.  issue.  Writs 
of  Supersedeas  or  Prwilege  have  been  also  granted  by 
this  Court  to  discharge  persons  out  of  prison.  The 
Writs  of  Habeas  Corpus,  Prohibition,  &c.  are  granted 
by  this  Court,  and  a  Subpana  to  compel  witnesses 
to  appear  in  other  Courts  when  they  luive  no  power 
to  caU  them. 

As  to  the  Extraordinary  Court  or  Court  ofEquUy,  its 
equitable  jurisdiction  seems  to  have  been  unknown 
until  late  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  $  it  now  how- 
ever has  become  the  Court  of  greatest  judicial  con- 
sequence, assuming  to  itself  the  power  of  enforcing 
the  principles  upon  which  the  Ordinary  Courts  also 
decide,  when  the  powers  of  those  Courts  or  their 
modes  of  proceeding  are  insufficient  for  the  purpose;  of 
preventing  those  principles,  when  enforced  by  the  Or^- 
nary  Courts,  from  becoming,  (contrary  to  the  purpose  of 
their  original  establishment,)  instruments  of  injustice ; 
and  of  deciding  on  principles  of  universal  justice,  where 
the  interference  or  a  Coi^rt  of  judicature  is  necessary 
to  prevent  a  wrong,  and  the  positive  law  is  silent.  The 
Cbvr^  of  Equity  also  administers  to  the  ends  of  justice, 
by  removing  impediments  to  the  fair  decision  of  ques- 
tions in  other  Courts ;  by  providing  for  the  safety  of 
property  in  dispute  pending  litigation  ;  by  restraining 
the  assertion  m  doubtful  rights  in  a  manner  productive 
of  irreparable  damage;  by  preventing  injury  to  a 
third  person  from  the  doubtful  title  of  others  ;  and  by 
putting  a  bound  to  vexations  and  oppressive  litiga- 
tions, and  preventing  unnecessary  multiplicity  of 
suits  $  without  pronouncing  any  judgment  on  the 
subject,  by  compelling  a  discovery,  which  may  enable 
other  Courts  to  give  their  judgment ;  by  pre- 
serving testimony  when  in  danger  of  being  lost  before 
the  matter  to  which  it  relates  can  be  made  the  subject 
of  judicial  investigation  ;    and,  in  fact,  by  assuming  a 

feneral  jurisdiction  in  cases  which  are  not  within  the 
ounds,  or  which  are  beyond  the  powers  of  other 
jurisdictions.  For  further  information  and  a  more 
precise  enumeration  of  the  cases  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Court  and  the  conduct  of  suits,  see  Viner's 
Abridgement;  Mitford^s  Treatise  on  the  Pleadings  in 
'Chancery ;  Comyn*s  Digest,  S  voL  title  Chancery, 

From  this  Court  of  Equity  as  from  the  other  supe- 
rior Courts,  an  appeal  lies  to  the  House  of  Peers ;  but 
this  difference  exists  between  Appeals  from  Equity 
and  Writs  of  Error  from  a  Court  of  law ;   that  the 


former  may  be  brought  upon  interlocutory  matter,  the   CHA!t 
latter  only  upon  a  definitive  judgment  j  that  on  Ap-    CERy. 
peals,  the  House  of  Lords  gives  directions  to  the  Court      - 
below  to  rectify  iU  Decree  -,  on  Writs  of  Error  it  pro-  ^^^^^ 
nounces  the  judgment.  ^^ 

The  Officers  of  this  Court  are  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  the  Fice-CiuinceUor,  all  of 
whom  hear  Causes.  The  Accountant  General,  who  b^ 
the  custody  of  all  suitors  monies,  and  twelve  Masters 
in  Chancery,  to  whom  the  Court  refers  matters  of 
inquiry  and  account.  The  Master  of  the  HolU  and 
Accountant  General  being  two  of  such  Masters. 

For  the  Equity  part  of  the  Court  there  are  six 
Clerks,  who  have  the  custody  of  the  Records,  &c.  and 
their  deputies,  who  hove  under  them  a  number  of  others 
called  the  sixty  sworn  Clerks  in  the  nature  of  Attor- 
nies  of  the  Court,  two  Chief  Examiners  for  examining 
Witnesses,  who  have  each  Clerks  under  themj  one 
principal  or  hereifitary  Registrar,  two  Chancellors  Re- 
gistrars, and  two  belonging  to  the  Rolls,  Entering 
Registrars,  Clerk  of  the  Crown,  who  makes  otit  Writs, 
Commissions,  &c..  Warden  of  the  Fleet,  Serjeant  at 
Arms,  besides  Ushers  and  Criers 

To  the  Common  Law  department  belong  twenty- 
four  Curntors  and  their  Clerks,  who  make  out  original 
Writs,  and  are  a  Corporation  of  themselves,  three 
Clerks  of  the  Petty  Bag,  of  whom  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls  is  chief,  Cler^  of  the  Hanaper,  Comptroller  t^tke 
Hanaper,  Qerk  of  Appeals,  Clerk  of  the  Faculties,  Sealer, 
Chafe  wax,  Qerk  of  the  Patents,  of  Presentations,  Dis- 
missions, Licenses  to  alienate.  Enrolments,  Proledum, 
Subpoenas,  and  Affidavits. 

CHA'NDLER,  n.  ^     Fr.  chandelier,  q.  d.  eanddarm. 

Cha'ndleblt,        f  Skinner.     "  Chtjmdelier,  a  catf- 

Cha^ndlebt,  rdlestick  ;  also  a  chandler,  a  can- 

Cha'ndbt,  n.  J  die-maker.'*  Cotgrave.  "  A 
ohaundler,  a  candlestick.  Sheffield.'*  Ray.  The  word 
is  not  now  limited  to  a  maker  and  seller  of  candles, 
but  is  applied  to  dealers  in  various  articles  of  house- 
hold consumption.  Also  to  dealers  in  com,  as  a  corn- 
chandler. 

His  parentage  was  as  mean  as  his  calling,  having  bean  origir 
naliy  as  'tis  supposed  to  be  a  drayman,  aftenrards  a  atoaker  in  a 
brew-house  at  blington  near  London,  and  then  a  poor  cAandfer 
near  Lyon>key  in  Thames-street  in  London. 

Wood.  Fasti  Osom,,  voL  IL  foi.  78* 


Oh — ^Ruby  lips. 


Love  hath  to  you  been  like  wine-viaegnr, 
Now  yon  lock  wan  and  pale,  hps,  ghoetv  ye  are. 
And  my  disgrace  sharper  than  mustard-seed. 
Cra.     How  like  a  chaundler  be  do's  vent  bis  passions. 

Beaumont  and  FleUhtr.    Queen  qf  Corinth,  act  ir.  sc.  L 

They  would  bear  us  in  hand  that  we  most  of  du^  still  apprir 
before  them  once  a  vear  in  Jerusalem,  like  good  circumdi'd 
males  and  females,  to  be  tax'd  by  the  poll,  to  be  acona'd  our  head 
money,  our  two-pences  in  their  chaunlerly  shop-book  of  Easter. 

Milton,     Of  RtformatUm  l»  England, 

Forty  other  devices  I  had,  of  wyre-men  and  the  chaundtit,  and 
1  know  not  what  else,  bat  all  succeeded  alike. 

Ben  Jonaan,    Masquee*    JLove  freed,  ifCm  CdL  SOS. 

The  Serjeant  of  the  chandlery  was  ready  at  the  said  chaBher 
door  to  deliver  the  tapers. 

Strype,    MemoriaU*    Edward  V7.     jinmo,  15S7. 

Such  is  the  caprice  of  fortune,  the  grand-daughter  of  a  mair, 
who  win  be  an  evcriastiDg  glory  to  the  nation,  has  now  for  seme 
years  with  her  hnsband,  kept  a  little  ckamdier'a  or  graccr's  skop> 
for  their  subsistence,  lately  at  the  lower  HoHovay,  in  the  road 
between  Highgate  and  London^  and  at  present  ia  Cock-Une,  not 
far  from  Shoreditch  church.  Newton,     Life  ofBiUton* 
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CHAND- 
LER. 


Tk*  affected  sUre,  the  thrust-out  cUm,    > 
The  leer^  the  titter,  and  the  grin. 
Supply  what  hung  on  Hebe*8  cheek. 
And  lore  to  lire  in  dimple  sleek. 
Nay,  some,  who  boast  their  sixteen  ((narters. 
One  might  mistake  for  chandiar^s  daughters*  • 

WhUtkead.    The  Goat's  Beard. 


CHANGE,  t>. 
Cbanob,  n. 
Cha^ngbr, 
Cba^norable, 
Cha^ngeablbness^ 
Cha'^noing,  n. 
Cha'ngeful, 
Cea^ngelbss, 
Cha^ngeling,  ff. 


Fr.  changer;  It  cangiare ; 
formed,  says  Menage,  from 
camhuxre;  and  cofitiiare  from  the 
Lat.  camhire,  and  this  from  the 
►Gr.  ica/iirT€w,Jl€clere, 

To  move  from  place  to  place; 
to  cause  to  be  otherwise  or 
different  from  what  it  was  3 
different  in  place,  form,  or  co- 


lour }  in  any  mode  or  manner  3  to  alter,  to  vary. 

For  fraith  (fraught)  with  such  frayltie  is  worldly  prosperity, 
Hiat  suddenly  it  slideth,  ckmunging  as  the  moone. 

JL  Gloueestety  579.    Appendix, 

Now  he  changes  his  weie,  tille  acres  may  be  nouht. 

R,  Brunne,  p.  159. 

Louerd,  he  seyde,  ^at  ech  J^yng  madest  queynte  &  sley, 
And  ckangest  poer  and  kynedoms  al  at  J7  nowe  rede 
And  monne's  sones  wreche  senst  of  her  fader  mys  dede. 

R,  GloucestsTf  p.  350. 

For  thilke  time  (I  Tuderstonde) 
The  lumbarde  made  non  escbange 
The  bisshopriches  for  to  change. 

Gather,    Proiogue^  CoMf,,Am.f  fol.  2. 

And  I  wolde  now  be  at  ghou  and  chaunge  my  rois,  for  I  am 
eonfoundid  among  ghou.  WicUf,     Galathies,  ch.  ir. 

I  wonld  I  were  with  you  now,  and  could  chaunge  my  voyce  : 
for  I  stande  in  a  doute  of  you.  Bible,  1551. 

The  spring  Is  come,  the  goodly  nimphes  now 

dannce  in  eu<;ry  place, 
Thus  hatb  the  yere  most  pleasauntly  of  late 

ychaungde  his  face. 
Vncertaine  Auctors.    AU  worldfy  pleasures  fade, 

Haue  done,  spede  hand,  and  mak  na  mare  delay 
Variabil  and  changeabiU  thingis  bene  women  ay. 

Douglas,    JSneados,  book  ir.  fol.  120. 

His  fifk  head  was  lyke  a  leopardes  head  of  many  colours,  full 
of  ^cUenesse  and  chaungeablenesse. 

Bale,    Image,  book  ii.  £.  L 

For  what  profiteth  it  to  a  man,  if  he  wynne  al  the  world  and 
do  peyrynge  to  his  soule  ?  Or  what  chaunging  schal  a  man  gere 
for  his  soule  ?  WicUf,    Mark,  ch.  yiii. 

Suche  constannte  folke  be  better  then 

those  chaunglings  in  and  oute, 
Who  plunge  in  euery  follye,  whiche 

theire  heades  can  bringe  aboute. 

Drant,     Horace.     Satire,  rii. 

Therefore  it  behorede  thee  to  bitake  my  money  to  enerees  to 
ckaungeris  that  whanne  I  cam  I  schuld  resseyve  that  that  is  myn 
with  usuris.  Wictif,    Matthew,  ch.  xzy. 

Thou  oughtest  therefore  to  haue  bad  my  money  to  the  chaun- 
gers^  and  then  at  my  comynge  shoulde  I  haue  receaued  myne 
owne  with  yauntaga  Bible,  1551. 


After  which  they  [Castor  and  Pollux]  found 


.Such  grace  with  Joue,  that  both  liu*d  ynder  ground. 
By  change  of  dales  :  life  still  did  one  sustaine 
While  the  other  died  ;  the  dead  then  liu*d  againe. 
The  liuyng-dying. 

Chapman.    Homer's  Iliad,  book  xi.  fol.  169. 

Thrones  and  Imperial  powers,  off-spring  of  heay'n. 
Ethereal  yertues  ;  or  these  titles  now 
Must  we  renounce,  and  changing  stile  be  calVd 
'    Princes  of  hell.      Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  hooikiLl.  312. 


^  But  of  these  things  we  need  not  here  stand  to  argue ;  though  CHANGE. 
such  opinions  be  not  unworthy  the  propounding,  in  this  consi-  ^ 
deration,  of  an  eternal  and  unchangeable  cause,  producing  a 
changeable  and  temporal  effect. 

Ralegh.    History  of  the  World,  pref.  xxyL 

Vnto  *such  lawes  it  is  expresly  sometimes  added,  how  long  they 
e  to  continue  in  force.  If  this  be  no  where  exprest,  then  haue 
we  no  light  to  direct  our  iudgments  concerning  the  changeable^ 
nesse  or  immutability  of  them,  but  by  considering  the  nature  and 
qualitie  of  such  lawes. 

Hooher,    Ecclesiastical  Polity,  book  iii,  sec.  10. 

Besides,  her  face  and  countenance  euery  day 

We  changed  see,  and  sundry  formes  partake. 
Now  horn'd,  now  round,  now  bright,  now  browne  and  gray  3 

So  that  as  change/ull  as  the  moone  men  vse  to  say. 

Spenser,    Faerie  Queens,  book  vii.  can.  7.  8t.  50 j 

Tboi.  No,  but  something  may  lie  done  that  we  will  not 
And  sometimes  we  are  diuels  to  our  sclues. 
When  we  will  tempt  the  frailtie  of  our  powers, 
'    Presuming  on  their  changefuU  potencie. 

Shahspcare,     JVoilus  and  Cressida,  fol.  97. 

Vnto  the  cuckooe,  ouerkinde 

To  broke  coriuals,  she 
Adjudg'd  a  spring-time's  changeles  note. 

And  whilst  his  young  ones  be 
By  others  hatcht,  to  name  and  shame 

Himself  in  euery  tree. 
Warner,    Albion's  England,  book  yiii.  ch.  xxxyii. 

From  thence  a  faery  thee  unweeting  reft. 

There  as  thou  sleptst  in  tender  swadling  band. 
And  her  base  elfin  brood  there  for  thee  left : 

Such,  men  do  chaungelings  call,  so  chaung'd  by  faries  theft. 
Spenser,    Faerie  Queene,  book  L  can.  10.  St.  66. 

Changer  of  all  things,  yet  immutable ; 
Before  and  after  all,  the  first  and  last: 
That  moying  all  is  yet  immovable. 

C  Fletcher,     Christ's  Triumph  after  Death, 

Still,  as  you  rise,  the  state  exalted  too, 
Finds  no  distemper  while  'tis  changed  by  you ; 
Chang'd  like  the  world's  great  scene  !  when  without  noise 
The  rising  sun  night's  vulgar  lights  destroys. 

Waller,     To  my  Lord  Protector. 

Especially  since  most  human  acknowledgments,  being  of  so 
eAafi^ea6/e-coloured  a  complexion,  that  like  pigeon's  necks  they 
have  various  representations,  as  they  are  variously  looked  on. 

The  Life  of  the  Hon,  Robert  Boyle,  xliv. 

I  chnse  to  give  an  instance  in  the  stuff  I  have  been  speaking  of, 
because  the  mixture  being  more  simple,  the  way  whereby  the 
changeableness  is  produced,  maybe  the 'more  easily  apprehended. 
Boyle.    Ejpperimental  History  of  Colours,  ch.  iiL 

What  power  but  his  can  rule  the  changeful  main. 
And  wake  the  sleeping  storm,  or  its  loud  rage  restrain. 
Hughes,     Ode  to  the  Creator  of  the  World. 

Fairest,  if,  time  and  absence  can  incline 
Your  heart  to  wandering  thoughts  no  more  than  mine  ; 
Then  shall  my  hand,  as  changelets  as  my  mind. 
From  your  glad  eyes  a  kindly  welcome  find. 

Buchinghamshire.    A  Letter  from  Sea, 

Nay,  some  are  so  studiously  changeling  in  that  particular,  they 
esteem  an  opinion  as  a  diurnal,  after  a  day  or  two  scarce  worth 
the  keeping.  The  Life  of  Hon,  Robert  Boyle,  xxxv. 

I  would  not  exclude  alteration  neither ;  but  even  when  1  changed 
it  should  be  to  preserve. 

Burke.    Reflections  on  the  Revolution  in  France. 

We  all  know  how  often  those  masters,  who  sought  after  co- 
louring^  changed  their  manner ;  whilst  others,  merely  from  not 
seeing  various  modes,  acquiesced  all  their  lives  in  that  which  thcr 
set  out  with.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,     Works,  vol.  i.  p.  55. 
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CHANGE.  I  judged  that  it  was  high  water  at  the  full  and  change,  ahout 

—  one  o'clock ;    and  that  the  tide  rises  and  falls  upon  a  pcrpendi- 

CHAN-  cular  about  four  or  fire  feet. 

NEL.  Cook,     Voyages,  vol.  iv.  book  iii.  ch.  xi. 


Such  are  the  vicissitudes  of  the  world,  through  all  its  parts, 
that  day  and  night,  labour  and  rest,  hurry  and  retirement,  endear 
each  otlier ;  such  are  the  changes  that  keep  the  mi  ad  in  action  ; 
we  desire,  we  pursue,  we  obtain,  we  are  satiated  :  we  desire 
something  else,  and  begin  a  new  pursuit. 

Johnson,     The  Rambler,  No.  6. 

In  groundless  hope  and  causeless  fear. 

Unhappy  man  !  behold  thy  doom ; 
Still  changing  with  the  changeful  ytKT, 

The  slave  of  sunshine  and  of  gloom. 

Id.     The  Winter's  Walk. 


CHA'NNEL,  ».  •)      Lat.  canalis.     See  Canal. 
Cha'nxel,  n,      J      To  hollow  out ;  to  cut  out  hol- 
low tracts  or  courses, — in  the  earthy  in  rocks,  8cc. 


If  that  their  water,  in  the  ponies 

and  cisternes  closely  stande  : 
Or  if  it  sweetly  bubble  throughe 

the  silver  channeld  sande. 

Drant,     Horace,     Spittle  to  Valla, 

The  floode  that  is  in  many  channels  take, 
In  echc  of  them  shall  feble  streames  miike, 
The  loue  that  is  deuided  among  many, 
Unneth  suffiscth  that  euery  part  haue  any. 

Sir  Thomas  More,     Workes,  fol.  28. 

And  if  it  had  not  chanced  that  wee  had  fallen  into  a  chanell  of 
deepe  water,  closer  by  the  ahoare  then  we  accompted  of,  wee 
could  neuer  haue  gone  cleare  of  the  poynt  that  lyeth  to  the 
southwards  of  Kenrick's  mounts. 

Ilakluyt,     Voyage,  8(c,     M.  John  White, 

Sometimes  likewise,  but  rarely  channeled,  and  a  little  slight 
sculpture  about  the  hj'potrachelion  or  neck,  under  the  capital. 

Rcliqiuee  WotloJiiance,  p.  24. 

Thus  wonne  he  Troy,  and  sacked  Troy 

And  channels  flowed  blood. 
Nor  did  he  breathe  whilest  any  part 

Of  all  the  citie  stood. 

Warner,    million's  England,  book  i.  ch.  v. 

The  28  day  of  Aprill  diuers  young  men  of  y*  citie  picked  quar- 
rels to  certaiae  strangers,  as  they  passed  by  the  streetcs,  some 
they  did  strike  and  buffeted,  and  some  they  threw  into  the  channel. 

Stow.     Henry  VJH,  Anno,  1517. 

With  all  their  months  the  nerves  these  spirits  drink, 
Which  through  the  cells  of  the  fine  strainer  sink ; 
These  all  the  channeled  fibres  every  way. 
For  motion  and  sensation  still  convey. 

JBlackmore,     The  Creation,  book  vi. 

Thus  was  the  world  running  apace  into  idolatry,  and  ready  to 
lose  the  very  notion  of  the  true  God,  and  his  worship ;  had  he 
not  been  pleased  to  interpose,  and  take  effectual  care  to  preserve 
these  pure  in  some  one  nation ;  to  be  kept  apart  from  the  com- 
mon contagion,  and  made,  as  it  were,  the  repository  of  true  reli- 
gion ;  and  a  channel  to  convey  it  to  the  rest  of  mankind  ;  as  soon 
and  in  as  high  a  degree,  as  they  should  become  capable  of 
receiving  it.  Law.    Enquiry,  part  ii.  fol.  83. 

While  those,  [Naiads]  who  love  still  visible  to  glad 
The  thirsty  pluns  from  never-ceasing  urns. 
Assume  more  awfull  majesty,  and  pour 
With  force  resistless,  „down  the  channeled  rocks. 

Grainger.     The  Sugar  Cane,  book  i. 

• 

With  this  squadron,  together  with  the  St.  Albans  and  the  Lark, 
and  the  trade  under  their  convoy,  Mr.  Anson,  after  weighing  from 
St.  Helens,  tided  it  down  the  channel  for  the  first  forty-eight 
hours,  and  on  the  20  September  1740,  in  the  morning,  we  dis- 
covered off  the  Ram-head  the  Dragon,  Winchester,  South-sea 
Castle,  and  the  Rye,  with  a  number  of  merchantmen  under  their 
convoy.  Anton,    Voyage  romid  the  World^  ch.  ii  book  1. 


CHANT,  17. 

Chant,  n. 

Cha^nter, 

Cha'^ntjsrship, 

Cha'nticlebr, 

Cha'ntment, 

Cha^ntress, 

Cha'ntry, 

Cha'ntry-x«ands, 

Cha^nson. 


-j  Fr.  chanter;  Lat.  cantore,  to  CHAnt. 
sing.  More  particularly  applied  < 
to  the  musical  modulation  of 
voice  in  the  recitation  either  of 
prose  or  verse,  used  in  the  Ca- 
^thedral  serWce.  Chantry,  the 
place  in  which  they  chant.  Chan- 
ticleer,— avis  seu  gallus  clarim 

I  canens.     Skinner.     Chauntement 
J  is  used  by  Robert  of  Gloucester 


as  we  now  use  incantation. 

Merlyn  with  ys  chauntement,  and  myd  ys  quoyntyse,  ]>er 
Sette  vp  fe  stones  ry^t  so,  as  heo  stode  in  Yrlond  er. 

R,  Gloucester,  p.  149* 

The  slacke  skin  about  his  necke  shaketh, 
While  that  he  sang,  so  chanieth  he  and  craketh. 

Chaucer,     The  Marchantes  Tale,  v.  9724. 

In  discants  and  in  chants,  I  streined  many  a  yet. 
But  since  musicians  be  so  madde,  fansie  (quoth  he)  farewell. 
Gascoigne,     The  Green  Knightes  farewell  to  Fansie. 

I  haue  gotten,  (sayth  he)  y«  great  chaunter,  and  a  good  qnere 
man  to  answere  hym,  in  the  same  note,  and  here  I  delyuer  them 
to  you.  Bale.    English  Votaries,  part  ii.  p.  112. 

He  sette  not  his  benefice  to  hire, 
And  lette  his  shepe  acombred  in  the  mire, 
And  run  into  London,  unto  Seint  Fouls, 
To  seken  him  a  chanterie  for  soules. 

Chaucer,     The  Prologue,  ▼.  512. 

By  tale  we  say  orysons,  and 

To  words  vnknowne  Amen  : 
The  quier  doth  chaunt,  we  knock  our  breasts, 

We  bow,  and  crosse  vs  th^n. 

Warner.    Albion's  England,  book  v.  ch.  zziii. 

But  cottage,  herd  or  sheep-cote  none  he  saw. 
Only  in  a  bottom  saw  a  pleasant  grove. 
With  chaunt  of  tunefull  birds  resounding  loud. 

Milton.     Paradise  Regained,  book  ii.  1.290. 

He  became  first  schoolmaster  of  the  public  school  in  Dublin* 
then  curate  of  S.  Warburgh's,  and  afterwards  chantor  of  Christ 
church  there.  Wood.    Athenee  Oxon.,  vol.  iL  fol.  998. 

Sweet  bird,  that  shunn'st  the  noise  of  folly, 
Most  musical,  most  melancholy, 
Thee  chauntrcss,  oft  the  woods  among 
I  woo,  to  hear  thy  even-song. 

Milton.    II  Penseroso,  1.  63. 

In  1634,  he  [Richard  Langrigg  or  Langrish]  became  Arch- 
deacon of  Cleveland,  in  the  place  of  Dr.  Will.  Clyffe,  promoted  to 
the  chauntorship  of  York.       Wood.    Fasti  Oxon.,  vol.  i.  fol.  53. 

His  chapel  be  a  mournful  cypruss  shade. 
And  for  a  chantry  Phiiomcrs  sweet  lay. 

Where  prayers  shall  conUnually  be  made 
By  pilgrim  lovers,  passing  by  that  way. 

Drayton,     Ptutorals,     Eclogue,  2. 

Flue  hundred  poore  I  haue  in  yeerely  pay. 

Who  twice  a  day  their  withered  hands  hold  vp 

Toward  heauen,  to  pardon  blood  : 

And  I  haue  built  two  chauntries. 

Where  the  sad  and  solemne  priests  sing  still 

For  Richard's  soule. 

Shahspeare.    Henry  V.  fol.  85» 

Let  us  behind  these  myrtles'  twining  arms 
Retire  unseen ;  from  thence  survey  her  charms. 
Wild  as  the  chanting  thrush  upon  the  spray. 
At  man's  approach,  she  swiftly  flies  away. 

Gay,     Dione,  act  ii.  sc.  2. 

Within  this  homestead  liv*d,  without  a  peer. 
For  crowing  loud,  the  noble  chanticleer  ; 
So  bight  her  cock,  whose  singing  did  surpass 
The  merry  notes  of  organs  at  the  mass.. 

Dry  den.    The  CocA  and  the  Fox, 
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^snvr  Upon  tVifl  the  wbole  council  did  on  the  BCFenteenth  of  April, 
^^  '  1548,  nnanimously  resolye,  that  it  was  necessary  to  sell  5000/. 
,^^0^  a  year  of  ekantry  lands  for  raising  sach  a  sum  as  the  King's 
^^^       occasions  required. 

Bumti,    Hutary  of  the  RefarmaiioH,  part  vL  book  i. 


nments  oime  uuiscmas  ccieonij  ,  Bnauoi>8ucu  rcuj^ujus 
are  current  at  this  day  with  the  common  people  under 
e  title,  and  which  were  substituted  by  those  enemies  of 


lliese  [Christmasse  caroUes]  were  festal  chansons  for  enlivening 
the  merriments  of  the  Cl^^tmas  celebrity  ;  and  not  such  religious 
longs  as 
the  same 
ianocent  and  useful  mirth,  the  Puritans. 

IVarton,    History  of  England,     Poetry  ^  sec.  26. 

We  observed,  that  they  used  to  be  well  pleased  with  hearing 
the  chant  of  our  two  young  new  Zealaoders,  which  consisted 
rather  in  mere  strength,  than  in  melody  of  expression. 

Cooh,     Voyage,  book  ii.  ch.  iz.  rol.  r. 

— ^— — —  Resume  the  lyre, 
Chauntress  divine,  and  every  Briton  call 
Its  melody  to  hear. 

Lyttelton,     On  Reading  Mist  Carter's  Poems, 

0*er  the  sepulchre  profound 
E'en  now,  with  arching  sculpture  crown'dy 
He  plans  the  chantry's  coral  shrine« 
The  daily  dirge,  and  rites  divine. 

Wiarton.     The  Grave  of  King  jirthsnr, 

A  Chantst,  as  in  the  above  quotation  from  Shak- 
speare,  Mras  a  little  chapel  or  particular  altar  iu  a 
diurch,  endowed  with  lands  and  revenues  for  the  main- 
tenance of  one  or  more  Priests  to  pray  for  the  release 
of  the  souls  of  the  founder  or  his  friends  from  pur- 
gatory. All  Chantries  were  dissolved  by  1  Edward  VI. 
14.  Of  their  extent  in  England  at  that  time,  some 
estimate  may  be  formed  from  the  number  returned  to 
the  King's  Commissioners  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
St.  Fkul.  There  was  no  less  than  forty-seven  Chan- 
tries in  that  single  church. 

The  English  Cathedral  Chants,  as  applied  to  the 

Psalms,  divide  each  verse  into  two  parts.     The  first 

consists  of  three  measures,  the  second  of  four.  Double 

Chants  take  two  verses,  and  consist  of  four  strains. 

CHAOS,       ^      Chaos,  properly,  is  a  vast  gap,  vas" 

Cha^otick,     >tus  hiatus}  but  afterwards,  rudisinaU^ 

Chaos-like.  J  gestaque  moles,  (see  the  example  from 

Sandys*s  Ovid,)  from  the  ancient  x^'^'^>  ^  g^P^i  to 

open.     See  the  Chapter  on  Antediluvian  History  in 

the  Historical  division  of  this  work. 

A  huge,  confused  or  disorderly  heap ;  a  measureless^ 
shapeless  mass. 

They  breaking  forth  with  rude  ynmliment. 
From  all  foure  parts  of  heauen,  doe  rage  fiUl  sore, 
And'tosse  the  deepes,  and  teare  the  firmament. 
And  all  the  world  confound  with  wide  vprore. 
As  if  instead  thereof,  they  chaos  would  restore. 

Spenser.    Faerie  Queene,  book  y.  can.  9.  st.  33, 

As  yet  this  world  was  not,  and  chaos  wild 

Reign'd  where  these  heav'ns  now  rowl,  where  earth  now  rests 

Upon  her  center  pois'd. 

miton.    Paradise  Lost,  hook  t.  1.  577. 

The  sea,  the  earth  all-corering  heaven  unfram*d 
One  face  had  nature,  which  they  chaos  nam'd  : 
An  undigested  lump,  a  barren  load. 
Where  jarring  seeds  of  things  ill-joyn*d  aboad. 

Sandys,     Ovid,  Metamurphoses,  book  i.  fol.  1. 

We  have  now  represented  the  true  scheme  and  condition  of 
cAoM;  how  all  the  particles  would  be  disunited ;  and  what  vast 
^terraUi  of  empty  space  would  lie  between  each. 

Bentley,    Sermott,  7. 

Here  hills  and  vales,  the  woodland  and  the  plain ; 
Here  earth  and  water  seem  to  strive  again ; 
Not  chaos'lihe  together  crush'd  and  bruis'd, 
But,  as  the  world,  harmoniously  confused ; 
Where  order  in  variety  we  see, 
And  where,  though  all  things  differ,  all  agree. 

Pope,     JFimlsor  Forest, 


Ont  of  this  chaos  of  mingled  purposes  and  casoalUet,  the  an-    CHAOS. 
cient  poets,  according  to  the  laws  which  custom  had  prescribed,      .   .. 
selected,  some  the  crimes  of  men,  and  some  their  absuriUties  ;      CHAP. 
some  the  momentous  vicissitudes  of  life,  and  some  the  lighter 
occurrences  $  some  the  terrours  of  distiess,  and  some  the  gaieties 
of  prosperity.  Johnson.    Preface  to  Skakspemre, 

In  these  early  and  unrefined  ages  the  jarring  parts  of  a  certain 
chaotich  constitution  supported  their  several  pretensions  by  the 
sword.  Bur  he.    A  Vindication  of  Natural  Society, 

CHAP,  n.  from  A.  S.  y^pan,  ge-yppan,  to  open,  to 
gape.  Gap  and  chap  vary  only  by  pronouncing  ch  in 
the  one  and  g  in  the  other. 

To  chap  is  to  open }  and  is  applied,  particularly; 
when  the  cold  breaks  the  continuity  of  the  skin ; 
causes  gaps,  openings,  or  separations  in  it. 

When  the  heat  of  lust  hath  shriveled  up  the  conscience  into 
wounds  and  clefts,  (as  rain  on  earth  that*s  chapp*d)  repentant  tears 
will  fill  up  all  those  chasms.  Feltham.    Resolve,  six. 

It  cnreth  clilts  and  chaps, 

Holland.    PAiite,  vol.  iu  fol.  161. 

Refresh'd  with  heat,  the  ladies  sought  around 
For  virtuous  herbs,  which  gather'd  from  the  ground, 
Thev  squeez'd  the  juice  and  cooling  ointment  made. 
Which  on  their  sun-burnt  cheeks,  and  their  chapt  skins  they  Imd. 

DrydcH,     The  Flower  and  the  Leaf. 

Chap,  n.         "^      Applied  to  those  parts  of  the  &ce^ 

Cha^pless,       > which,  by  their  separation,  open,  sc. 

Cha^pfallen.  J  the  mouth.     Also  the  chops  or  chaps 

of  a  river,  of  the  British  Channel,  &c.  where  the  mouth 

or  entrance  opens  between  the  opposite  banks  or  shores 

into  the  river  or  channel. 

And  when  he  gapes  full  gredilie 

unthriftie  thirst  to  slske. 
The  river  wasteth  spcedilic, 

and  away  warde  goes  the  lake : 
That  all  the  licour  from  his  lips 
And  dryed  chaps  away  it  slips. 

Turbervile.     The  Loucr  obtaining  his  Wish. 

And  with  my  manies  blood 

Imbrud  their  fierce  deuowriog  chappes 

And  forced  me  to  clime 

This  tree,  where  I  (vnhappy  man  !)    . 

On  leaues  haue  fed  long  time. 

Warner.    Albion* s  England,  book  1.  ch.  r. 

While  she  thus  musing  sat,  run  from  the  wood 
An  angry  lion  to  the  crystal  springs, 
Near  to  that  place  ;  who  coming  from  his  food, 
His  chaps  were  all  besmeard  with  crimson  blood. 

Cowley.    Pyramus  and  Thishe. 

Ham.  Why  e'en  so  :  and  now  my  Lady  Wormes  chaplesse,  and 
knockt  about  the  mazard  with  a  sexton's  spade. 

Shahspeare,    Hamlet,  {oL277» 

Bel.    Heaven  further  it ; 

For  till  they  be  key-cold  dead,  ther's  no  trusting  of 'em, 
Whate'r  they  seem,  or  howsoeV  they  carry  it. 
Till  they  be  chap-fain,  and  their  tongues  at  peace. 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,     The  wild'gooie  Chase,  act  iv«  sc.  3. 

As  when  th*  impatient  grey-hound,  slipt  from  far, 
Bounds  o'er  the  glebe,  to  course  the  fearful  hare. 

She  in  her  speed  does  all  her  safety  lay ; 

And  he  with  double  speed  pursues  the  prey ; 

0*er-nins  her  at  the  sitting  turn,  and  licks 

His  chaps  in  vain,  and  blows  upon  the  fiix. 

Dryden.     Transformation  of  Daphne,  ifc. 

The  tumor  reached  to  the  neck,  but  did  not  seem  much  to 
swell  under  the  chap,  the  epiglottis  with  the  Hmula  laryngis, 
wliich  remained  gaping,  was  protruded  almost  to  the  further  end 
of  the  ntther-cAop. 

Boyle,    Pneumatical  Experiments,  ^c.  ezp.  2« 
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CHAfE* 


CHAPE,  n.  1      Fr.  chappe,  the  chapeM  or  locket  of 
Cha'pbav,     >a  scabbard.   Cotgrave.    Vagina  mucro 
CuA'rEhESH.  J  ferreus.  Skinner.  And  the  Fr.  cAopeau, 
IB  a  hatj  hood,  or  bonnet  for  the  head.    JSee  Cap. 

TliU  if  Monsienr  Parrollet*  the  gallant  militaiift,  that  wu 
hia  own  phraae — that  had  the  whole  theoricke  of  warre  in  the 
knotof  hiB  acaife,  and  the  pracHae  in  the  chape  of  his  dagger. 
Shak$peare,    Aid  Well  that  Ende  Well^  fol.  247. 

He  had  a  page  that  rode  hehynde  hym,  bearynge  on  hia  heed 
9i,ehap€we  of.  Montaban,  bright  and  clere  abynynge  agaynat  the 
Sonne*  Froistort,    Cronyde,  ch.  cUxxtIL 

On  hia  hedde  a  chapeau  Montabin  with  a  rich  coronaU,  the  fold 
of  the  chapeau  waa  lined  with  crimsen  satten. 

Grafton,    Henry  VUL     The  fifth  Yere. 

An  olde  rusty  sword  tane  out  of  the  town  armory,  with  a  bro- 
ken hilt  and  chapelesse. 

Shahspeare    Taming  of  the  Shrew,  fol.  219. 


CHA'PEL,  V. 

Cha^psl,  n. 

Cha^pelry, 

Cra^'plain, 

Cha'plaincy, 

Cha^plaindhip, 

ChA^PLAINRIEIIj 

Cha^plbt,  n. 


Fr.  chapelle ;  It.  capeUa ;  Sp. 
\capilla;  Dutch,  kapelle.  Much 
has  been  written  upon  this  word, 
especially  by  Du  Cange  and  Me- 
*nage ;  but  Spelman  appears  to 
have  traced  it  most  satisfactorily. 
He  derives  it  a  Ciceroneano  captd, 
(See  Capsule,)  et  Pliniano  capselld; 
S  eUminaio.  Capella,  pro  cisid,  scrinio  sen  repositorio  ; 
a  chest,  a  repository,  sc.  in  which  the  reliques  of  the 
martyrs  were  preserved;  then  for  any  building,  in 
which  these  capelUe  of  reliques  were  laid ;  and  again 
for  any  sacred  place  or  place  of  prayer.  Those,  he  adds, 
were  first  called  capelUmi  or  chaplains,  who  had  the 
care  of  these  capella  of  reliques ;  then  those,  who  had 
the  care  of  the  sacred  place  where  these  capelUs  were 
placed  or  deposited  ;  and  at  length,  all  who  ministred 
in  sacred  offices ;  clerid,  nempe,  et  sacerdoies,  Spelman, 
Gloss,  Archaiol, 

On  slepe  sone  he  felle,  }e  sneuen  bifor  him  ran. 

Him  ^uht  in  hia  chapelle  he  was  withouten  man, 

Ne  BOn  heaanh  no  herd.  R.  Brunne,  p.  93. 

I  aeigh  hallea  ful  heygh  and  bouses  fol  noble, 
Chambres,  chymeoeya,  and  chapeles  gay. 

Piert  Phukman,    Crede,  i. 

Tley  shapen  her  chapoloriee. 

Id,  lb.  ill. 

And  whan  he  rode,  men  mighte  his  bridel  here 
Gingeling  in  a  whistling  wind  as  clere 
And  eke  as  loude,  as  doth  the  eht^ell  belle. 

Chaucer,    The  Prologue,  T.  171. 


If  I  mue  hir  lede 


Unto  the  chapell,  and  againe, 
Than  is  not  all  my  wey  in  yayne. 

Oawer,    Conf.  Am,,  book  iv.  fol.  69. 

Flattrers  beatiie  devil's  ehappeleines,  that  ever  singen  Placebo. 
Chaucer,     The  Pertonee  Tale,  vol.  ii.  p.  336. 

He  wold  have  ben  right  fkyne 
To  bane  ben  a  ehaptayn, 

Shelton,     Why  come  ye  not  to  Court, 

Bnt  Biahop  Bamet,  angry  at  this  book,  complains  to  the  Bishop 
of  London,  that  \n&chaplain,  ^R.  Altham,  lately  Proctor  of  Ozon,) 
should  license  snch  a  book  fuu  of  scnrrllity,  whereupon  the  said 
Mr.  Altham  waa  forced  to  make  a  snbmissioa  or  recantation. 

Wood,    Athenm  Oxon,,  vol.  ii.  fol.  1000. 

Moreover,  her  Hlghncsse,  with  the  advice  of  the  Conncill 
aforesaid,  hath  statuted  and  ordained,  that  annuella,  marlea,  and 
dnties  within  free  burrougha,  or  other  townes  of  this  realme,  as 
weH  pertaining  to  chapUdnriet,  prebendaries,  as  to  friers.  Bee, 

Knox,    Hietory  of  the  BeformaHon,  fol.  324. 

Having  eonvened  much  with  a  stripling  divine  or  two  of  these 
i|ewly*iedg'd  probalioneis,  that  usually  come  aeoutiog  frvm  the 
nniveruty,  and  lie  here  no  lame  legers  to  pop  into  the  Bethesda 
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of  some  knight's  chapUunihip,  where  they  bring  grsee  to  his  good  CHAFBL 
cheer,  but  no  peace  or  benediction  else  to  his  boose ;  theie  made       ^ 
the  champerty,  be  contributed  the  law,  and  both  joined  in  Ute    CHip. 
^'^nity.  Milton,    Colatterion,        Um] 

Nay,  as  the  gvosRst  idolatry,  ye  aet  up  a tfiUp/^  or  shrine  with  '"-"y— ' 
an  image  in  it,  and  that  image  the  image  of  one  of  the  £gypUaa 
Kings,  under  the  title  of  Mars. 

Hammond,    Paraphrase,    Acts,  ch.  vii.  ir,  43, 

Old  Sir  Harbotle  Grimaton  lived  still,  to  the  great  mdigaation 
of  the  courts  when  the  fifth  of  November,  being  gunpowder 
treaaon  dav,  came,  in  which  we  had  always  sermons  at  the  chaptl 
of  the  Rolls.  I  beffged  the  maater  of  the  Rolls  to  excuse  me  thea 
from  preaching ;  ror  that  day  led  one  to  preach  against  popery, 
and  it  was  indecent  not  to  do  it. 

Burnet,    Own  Timet,     Charie*  IT,    Anno,  1684. 

Before  I  went,  Du  Moulin  met  my  chaplain  in  the  Voorhout, 
and  told  him  he  was  so  ill,  that  he  knew  he  had  not  long  to  live ; 
and  that  he  could  not  die  in  quiet  without  asking  my  pardon  for 
so  many  false  and  injurious  things  as  he  confessed  to  have  laid  of 
me,  since  my  last  embassy  in  Holland. 

Sir  Wm,  Temple,    Memoir*  fiom  1672  to  1678. 

Where  yon  old  trees  bend  o*er  a  place  of  graves. 

And,  solemn,  riiade  a  chapeFe  sad  remaina, 
Where  yon  aeath'd  poplar  through  the  window  waveiy 

And,  twining  round,  the  hoary  arch  sustains. 

Mickie.    PoUio,  an  Slegy, 

After  the  restoration,  he  [Sprat]  took  orders,  and  by  Cowley^i 
recommendation  was  made  chaplain  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
whom  he  is  said  to  have  helped  in  writing  The  Rehearsal.  He 
was  alio  <rAa;iMn  to  the  King.  Johnson.    Life  of  Sprat, 

Some  amusement  may  be  derived  from  the  halla- 
cinations  of  the  Civilians  and  Critics  on  the  etymology 
of  the  word  Chapel.  Minshew  and  Cowel  hold  that 
it^  is  a  capiendo  \dov9  seu  Lakos,  Spelman,  besides 
his  derivation  cited  abov^e,  gives  another  a  capbinii 
pellibus  quibus  altare  tegebatur;  and  Matthew  Paris, 
Archbishop  Williams,  and  others,  a  Capd  D,  Martkn, 
from  the  hood  of  St.  Martin,  which  the  Merovingian 
Kings  carried  about  with  them  as  a  precious  relic, 
always  saying  matins  and  vespers  in  the  booth  which 
contained  it.  The  Archbishop  had  little  veneration 
for  this  relic ;  for  one  of  the  misdemeanours  urged 
against  him  in  the  Star  Chamber  was,  that  he  had 
"  wickedly  jested  on  St.  Martinis  hood." 

Chapels  of  Ease  are  Chapels  erected  in  large  parishes 
for  the  ease  of  those  wIiq  lived  at  a  distance  from  the 
mother  church.  These  generally  are  licensed  only  for 
praying  and  preaching.  Baptism  must  be  administered, 
and  marriages  and  burials  performed  in  the  parochial 
church.  Private  Chapels  in  the  houses  of  noblemen 
and  others,  maintained  at  the  charge  of  those  persons 
to  whom  they  belong,  may  be  erected  without  leave 
of  the  Bishop,  need  not  be  consecrated,  and  are  not 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Ordinary.  Free  Cha- 
pels are  built  from  monies  bequeathed  or  given  for 
the  purpose,  and  they  maintain  their  own  Ministers. 
Parochial  Chapels  have  the  right  of  christening  and 
burial,  and  differ  in  nothing  from  churches  but  in 
the  want  of  rectory  and  endowments. 

The  King,  Queen,  Prince,  Princess,  and  any  of  the 
King*s  children,  brothers,  sisters,  uncles  or  aunts, 
may  retain  as  many  Chaplains  as  they  please.  An 
Archbishop,  eight  -,  a  Duke  or  Bishop,  six  ;  Marquess 
or  Earl,  five  ;  Viscount,  four  3  Baron,  Knight  of  the 
Garter,  or  Lord  Chancellor,  three  ;  Duchess,  Mar- 
chioness.  Countess,  Baroness,  being  widows.  Trea- 
surer and  Comptroller  of  the  King's  house,  the  King's 
Secretary,  Dean  of  the  Chapel,  Almoner,  and  Master 
of  the  Rolls,  two  ;  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's 
Bench,  and  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  one.  Each 
of  these  may  purchase  a  license  or  dispensation  to 
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flttP-  liold  two  benefices  toith  cureof  souls,  21  Henry  VIII.  IS. 
^'  The  King's  Chaplain  may  hold  as  many  benefices  in 
^^.  the  King's  gift^  as  the  King  shall  think  fit  to  bestow 
j£AN.  on  him.  The  temporal  Courts  do  not  enforce  the  forty- 
first  Canon^  which  stipulates  that  the  person  obtaining 
the  dispensation  should  be  at  least  a  Master  of  Arts  in 
one  of  the  Universities }  and  that  the  benefices  be  not 
fiirther  distant  than  thirty  miles  from  each  other.  Each 
of  the  twelve  Judges^  the  King's  Attorney  and  Solicitor 
General^  the  Groom  of  the  Stole,  the  Treasurer  of  the 
King's  Chamber^  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of 
Lancaster,  ms^y  appoint  one  Chaplain,  who  while 
actually  attendant  upon  their  persons,  is  excused  from 
residence  on  any  benefice  which  he  holds,  but  is  not 
entitled  to  a  dispensation  to  hold  two  benefices. 

A  Chaplain  is  retained  by  letters  testimonial  under 
hand  and  seal,  and  cannot  be  disqualified  by  the  sim- 
ple displeasure  of  his  patron.  The  Chaplaincy  ceases 
with  the  death  or  attainder  of  the  person  qualifying ; 
bat  when  a  Chaplain  has  accepted  a  second  benefice 
before  his  Lord  dies  or  is  attainted,  his  dispensation 
continues  in  force  afterwards. 

CUAPLET,  n.  Fr.  ckaplet,  from  the  Lat.  cajmt    A 
garland  or  wreath  for  the  head. 

And  where  thnt  snche  one  goth  about 
To  fore  the  fairest  of  the  roiite, 
Wliere  as  thei  sitten  all  a  rewe^ 
There  wille  he  moste  his  body  shewe. 
His  croked  kempt,  and  thenrpon  set 
An  ouehe,  with  a  chmpeiet. 

Qewer,    Con/,  Am,^  book  V.  fol.  123* 

Cau  Christella,  Philema,  the  chapUtI  Ithocles, 
Upon  the  wings  of  fame,  the  singular 
And  chosen  fortune  of  an  high  attempt. 
Is  borne  so  paikt  the  view  of  common  sight, 
That  I  myself,  with  mine  own  hands  hare  wrought. 
To  crown  thy  temples,  this  provincial  garland ; 
Accept,  wear,  and  enjoy  it  as  our  gift 
Desenr*d,  not  purchased. 

Ford.     The  Broken  Hearty  act  i .  te.  2. 


Hoare-headed  frosts 


Fall  in  the  fresh  lap  of  the  crimson  rose, 
And  on  old  Hycms  cbinne  and  icie  cro\me. 
An  odorous  chaplet  of  sweet  sommer  buds, 
Is  as  in  mockry  set. 

Skaktpeare,    Midnemmer  JYigki't  Dream^  Ibl.  149. 

Attir'd  in  mantles  all  the  knigbte  aie  seen. 

That  grati6'd  the  view  with  cheerful  green : 

Their  chaplets  of  their  ladies  colours  were, 

Compos'd  of  white  and  red,  to  shade  their  shining  hair. 

Zhfden,     The  Flower  mnd  the  Leaf, 

Yet  let  not  man  too  much  presume. 
Though  grac'd  with  beauty's  fairest  bloom. 
Though  for  superior  strength  renown'd 
Though  with  triumphal  ckapteU  crown'd. 

WeU.    The  Eleventh  Nemetm  Ode. 


In  Surrie  TSyvb]  whttom  dwelt  a  compagnit, 
Of  ehapmen  rich,  and  therto  sad  and  trewe. 

That  wide  were  senten  hir  spicerie. 

Clothes  of  gold,  and  satins  riche  of  hewe. 

Chaucer,     The  Man  ef  Lawes  Tale,  r.  4535. 

Now  fell  it,  that  the  maisters  of  that  fort 
Han  shapen  hem  from  Rome  for  to  wcnde. 
Were  it  fcH*  chapmanhood  or  for  disport. 

Id,  lb.  V.  4563. 


CHAPA 
MAN. 

OHAPUL- 
TEPEQUB 


And  more  yit 


Of  ehapmenhode  he  fbnde  the  waye. 
And  eke  to  coygne  the  money 
Of  sundrey  metall. 

Gower,     Cenf,  Am,  book  if.  fol.  77. 


But  ia  there  hope.  Sir, 


CHA'PMAN, 


A,  S.  ceapman ;  Dutch,  Aroop- 


Cha'pman-hood,  >man;  Ger.  ieaufman^  £rom  cyppan, 
Cha'pwom AN.-     J  to  traffick,  bargain,  buy,  or  sell : 
and  man. 
Any  one,  who  trafficks,  bargains,  bnys  or  sells 
Chap  is  sometimes  in  common  speech  used  alone  ; 
and  is  also  applied  to  one  who  is  peculiar  in  his  deal- 
ings, in  his  conduct. 

pu  ones  qua^  he  ich  was  yherborwed.  w*  an  hep  of  chapmen. 
Ich  aros  and  rifled  here  males. 

Piers  Plemhman,    VMon^  p.  99. 


He  has  got  me  a  good  chapwoman. 

Matsenger,     The  Renegado^  act  iii  SC.  2. 

Through  er'ry  climate,  and  to  ev*ry  gale, 
Tli^  laach  the  cargo,  and  expand  the  sail ; 
Wick,  with  their  name,  their  reputation  grew. 
And  to  their  mart  concnrriog  chapmen  drew. 

Brookes,    The  Man  of  Lowes  Tale^ 

Por  you  ara  to  eonsider  these  critical  chaps 
Do  not  like  to  be  annbb'd ;  yon  aaay  ventore  perhaps. 
An  amendment,  where  they  can  see  somewhat  amisa  ; 
Bat  may  raise  tiieir  ill  blood  if  you  circulate  this. 

Byrom.    Critical  Remarks,  i^c* 

CHA^FTER,  V.    '\      Fr.  chapitre;  It.  cajntoh  /  Low 
Cha'ptbb,  n.  >Lat  capitulum,  from  copti^,  the 

Cha^ptbb-houss.  J  head.  It  is  applied  to 
The  divisions  of  a  book  into  heads,  or  principal  sub- 
jects i  to  an  assembly  of  heads  or  chiefs  of  the  dhurch. 
The  verb  is  used  by  Dryden  as  the  Fr.  chapUrer,  to 
school,  t(»  correct,  to  reprove ;  i.  e.  to  act  the  part,  to 
perform  the  part  or  office  of  the  heads  or  chiefs  of  tlie 
church. 

And  he  wold  feeehe  a  Irined  manderaent. 
And  Bompnc  hem  to  the  chapitre  bothe  twd. 
And  pill  the  man,  and  let  the  wench  go. 

Chaucer.    T/ie  Freres  Tale,  f.  6943. 

Vnto  as  litle  purpose  he  spideth  an  other  penyshe  chapiter  after, 
in  whyclie  because  he  would  yet  faine  have  it  seme  necessary, 
that  there  should  be  such  a  feling  faith,  he  telletb  vs  a  long  tale, 
that  the  faith  which  depedeth  vpon  another  man's  mouth  is  weake. 

Sir  Thomas  More.     Workes,  fo!,  704. 

Also  all  through  the  atorie  of  the  Britons,  wherein  he  folio weth 
Geffrey  of  Monmouth,  1  haoe  caused  his  storie  to  be  conferred 
with  Gefferies,  and  noted  in  the  chapiters  in  the  margine,  where 
out  the  matter  is  taken.  Fabyan,    Preface,  foL  i,  p.  21. 

And  tVT  Phelyp  of  Maysyeres,  channcellour  to  Peter  of  Lie- 
leignen,  hynge  of  Cypres,  wrote  on  his  tombe  as  It  folowetb,  the 
cam  wfaerof  ia  in  y«  chapytre  house  of  the  freer  Celestynes  In 
Pans.  Froissart.    Cronycle,  en.  zl. 

At  Canterbury  they  bring  him  into  the  chapter-house,  where 
the  Earl  of  Glocester  standeth  forth  in  the  midst,  calls  out  the 
Earl,  not  by  the  name  of  King,  but  Riehard  Earl  of  Comwal, 
who  in  a  reverent  manner  coming  forth,  taketh  his  oath  in  these 
words.  Baker.    Henry  III. 

He  more  than  once  arraigns  him  for  the  inconstancy  of  hia 
judgment,  and  chapters  even  his  own  Aratni  on  the  same  head  ; 
shewing  by  many  examples,  produced  from  their  actions,  how 
many  miseries  they  had  both  occasioned  to  the  Grecians. 

Vryden,     The  Character  of  Polybku, 

CHAPULTEFEQUE,  a  phice  celebrated  in  Mexican 
history,  and  situated  near  the  metropolis  of  that 
country.  It  was  the  resting  place  of  the  Aztecs  in 
their  migration  from  the  north,  and  signified  in  their 
language  the  IMl  of  Grasshoppers,  or  Mountain  of  the 
Locusts,  which  forms  a  very  prominent  object  in 
the  hieroglyphic  painting  of  the  History  of  the  World 
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And  he  sdia!  make  aHe,  gmale  and  greete,  and  riche  and  pore, 
and  fre  man  and  boonde  man  to  have  a  cmrecter  in  her  right  hond,^ 
either  in  her  lionrheediB^  that  do  man  hie  cither  selle  bat  thel  han 
the  eartcttr  either  tlie  name  of  the  beeste,  either  nombre  of  bia 
name.  Wicii/.    Afocmlips,  ck  nil. 

They  had  wrytjrnge  some  Greke,  eome  Ebrew, 

Some  Ronsayae  letters  as  I  Tndentode, 
Some  were  olde  written  some  were  writen  new. 

Some  carectis  of  Caldyj  some  French  was  full  good. 

Skelion,     The  Crown  of  Lauretta 

Thy  gift,  diy  fidiles^  are  within  my  brain 
FuU  e&araeier'd  with  lasting  memory  ! 

Which  shall  abore  that  idle  rank  remain* 
Beyond  all  date^  eren  to  eternity. 


that  which  to  ns  is  the  leading  quality  and  moft  ckaraeUtiMtUal 
part  that  determines  the  species. 

lM:ke.     Om  Human  Understanding,  book  iiLck.fi 

Yon  must  kDOw,jSir,  I  am  one  of  that  species  of  women,  whom 
you  hanre  ckarmcieriztd  under  the  name  of  Jilts: 

Speetdim;  No^  401. 

The  levee  swarms,  as  if  in  golden  pomp 
Were  ekaraeter*d  on  cr'ry  statesman's  door» 
**  Batter'd  and  bankrupt  fortunes  mended  bere." 

Cowper.     The  TasJk,  hock  ISL 


C&AIU^ 
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Waa  every  sin, 


Charactet'd  in  his  satires,  nuule  so  foul 

That  some  have  fear'd  their  shapes,  and  kept  their  soul, 

Safier  by  reading  verse.        Donne,    Elegit  on  the  Author. 

4 

Yet  there  remains  in  them  also  a  burden  on  it  as  heavy  as  that 
other  two  were  disgraceful  or  superstitious,  and  of  as  much 
iniquity,  crossing  a  law  not  only  written  by  Moses,  but  cAoroc- 
tered  in  us  by  nature,  of  more  antiquity  and  deeper  ground  than 
asorriage  itseUl  JtfilTon.    Doetrim  ^c.  ofJHwurce^  Prrf, 

Sweet  brook  in  whose  clear  crystal  I  my  eyes 
Have  oft  seen  great  in  labour  of  their  tears  ^ 
Euaraell'd  bank,  whose  shining'  gravel  bears 
The  sad  eharaeturet  of  my  miseries. 

Dntmmwd,    Sonnets,  ^c.  part  L  song  xviii 

Be,  I  say,  for  that  appears  by  the  event,  and  the  correspon- 
dencies of  their  saymgs  to  his  person :  he  was  described  by  in£d« 
libte  tharmttmmt  which  did  (it  him,  and  did  never  fit  any  but 
him.  Tayietr^    Rule  of  ConsQitnce,  book  i  cb.  iv. 

Here  I  confidently  deny  the  assumption.  For  it  is  not  the 
charucteritHemU  of  a  body  to  have  dimenuons,  but  to  be  impene* 
trable.  More,    Immortality  of  the  Soul^  foL  l\. 

So  far  as  they  have  some  eharaeierieing  marks  in  common,  they 
n^ay  be  Judged  by  a  common  standard;  but  an  aUowBOcemust 
always  be  made  for  the  sentiments  which  are  peculiar  to  the 
several  characters, 

P,  Fletcher,    Introdftction  to  Piscatory  Eclogues,, 

He  [Richard  Martin]  was  wosthily  characterised  by  the  vir- 
tuous and  learned  men  of  bis  time,  to  be  princeps  amonoa,  prin^ 
cipum  amor,  4rc.  Wood,    Athenee  Oxon,,  i.  fol.  441. 

AiHgbtie  states  characterttsse  are  grated 
To  dusty  nothing. 

SAakspeare,    T^lueandCressidaf  toL  91, 

A  third  sort  in  ikmean  course  betwixt  the  two  other,  and  com- 
pounded of'  them  both,  bestowed  their  time  in  drawing  out  the 
true  lineaments  of  every  virtue  and  vice,  so  lively,  that  who  saw 
the  medals  migb*  know  the  face :  which  art  they  signficantly 
tanned  ckaraetery* 

Hall,     Characters  of  Virtues  and  Vices,  4  Premonition. 

Fairies  vse  flowres  for  their  eharacterie. 

8hahspeare»    Menf  Wkiee  of  Windsor,  fait  59. 

Because  some  Ptotestants  practise  this  and  characterical  cures 
(#lnch  notwithstanding  are  more  frequent  among  Roman  Cadio- 
lifii)  bc.therc&ite  calla  them  Magi-Calviaist8»  ckaneterietOy  iic. 

Wood.    Athene  Opmi.,  vcd.  UfoL 590b 


Euen  so  may  Angelo 


In  all  his  dressings,  caracts,  titles,  formes. 
Be  an  arch-villaine. 

Shahspeare,    Measure  for  Measure ^  fol.  80, 

Prom  tQp  of  this  there  hung  a  rope> 
To  which  he  faaten'd  telescope. 
The  spectacles  with  which  the  stars 
He  reads  in  smallest  eharaetere, 

Butler.    Hudihrm^  paii  ii.  can.  2. 

Of  sensible  substances  there  are  two  sorts ;  one  of  organized 
bodies,  which  are  propagated  by  seed  \  and  in  these,  the  shape  is 


Almost  all  the  men  had  their  names  traced  i:^on 
indelible  characters  of  a  black  colour,  and  the  women  had  a  square 
ornament  of  flourished  lines  impressed  in  the  same  manner,  just 
under  the  bend  of  the  elbow. 

Cook,    Voyage^  book  iii.  di.  iz.  vol.  ii. 

He  win  represent  to  him  as  often,  and  with  as  moch  zeal,  ss 
yon  or  I  sboidd,  the  virtaes  of  his  ancestors,  and  what  a  gtoriouf 
ipeight  of  illustrious  characters  be  has  to  support. 

Melmoth,    Pliny,  Letter,  3.  book  iiik 

Aiek  tifwnsitwns  often  excito'  mirth,  or  other  sudden  or  tnmul- 
tnous  passions ;  but  not  thai  siaking,  that  meltings  that  langoar,' 
which  is  the  characteristical  effect  of  the  beautiAil  as  it  fcgaid» 
every  sense.     Burke,       On  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,  sec.  25. 

In  short,  whatever  partakes  of  fancy  or  caprice,  goes  under 
the  denomination  of  picturesque,  which  (however  it  be  admired 
in  its  proper  place,)  is  incompatible  with  that  sobriety  and  gravity^ 
which  is  peculiarly  the  charaeteristich  of  this  art.  [sc.  sculpture.] 

Sir  Joshua  Meynoidk^    ZHoeotsroe,  il. 

It  has,  indeed,  been  advanced  by  Ad<fison,  as  one  of  the  eha^ 
raeiitristichs  of  a  true  critic,  that  he  points  onit  beauties  rather 
than  faults,  Johnson.    J'heRambler^'SQ,  132. 

How  characteristically  does  hope  prelong'  her  strain,  repeatlier 
soothing  closes,  call  upon  her  associate  echo  for  tfaesame  par-' 

posesy  and  display  every  pleasing  grace  peculiar  to  her  1 

LanghoniCy  an  Collins's  Odt  on  the  Paeaiam^ 

Hb  next  tragedy,  (1702)  was  Tamerlane,  in  which  under  the 
name  of  Tamerlane,  he  intended  to  characterize  King  William^ 
and  Lewis  the  fourteentti  under  Bajazet. 

Johnson,    left  ofRowt, 

CHARADB,  Fr.  from  tlie  name  6f  the  inventor.  Aa 
enigmatical  description  of  a  word  of  two  syllables, 
each  of  which  can  form  a  separate  word.  These  most 
be  expounded  first  by  themselves,  and  afterwards 
conjointly.  The  Latin  language  is  particularly  barren 
in  words  which  admit  of  this  ingenious  trifling,  never* 
theless  we  have  met  with  some  Charades  attempted 
in  that  tongue.  The  first  of  the  two  below  is  from 
the  pen  of  the  late  Professor  Porson. 

Te  Pbimum,  incauto  nimium  propiiuque  tuenH^ 

Laura,  mihifkrtnn  surripuisse  foeror. 
Nee  tamen  hocjurtum  Tihi  eondonaro  reeuaem^ 

Si  pretium  simiU  pendere  merco  velie, 
Sed  quo  plus  candoris  habent  tua  colla  SacuMBO, 

Sic  Tiki  plus  PuiMvm  frigoris  intus  habet. 
Jamque  sinistra  caodpridtxit  ah  iUee  Tcneoss 

Omina,  ei  audaces  spes  V€ta4  esse  rutOK 

Coatux. 

For  the  interpretation  of  the  first  dbuse  of  the 
Charade  given  below,  it  must  be  remembered  tkat 
''your  if  is  the  only  peacemaker.*' 

Pbimum,  siquafdes  Vati,  componeiro  Him 

Gestit,  et  innocute  muniavacis  amai* 
Ohstiiit  oranti,  ni  mendax/ama,  Secundum  5 

Viribus  et  propriiSf  si  geminetur,  obit. 
Quod  n  rite  duo  hmciunganlur  membrOf  rtaurgti 

Qui  primum  Argoliei  viscera  rupU  efuim 

SiNON. 

CHARADRIUS,  from  the  Greek  x^P^^»  ^  «c>^ 
vate }  Plover,  Ray.  In  Zoology,  a  genus  of  animaU 
belonging  to  the  family  Pressirostres,  order  GroUc, 
class  jives. 

Generic  character  :  beak  short,  slender^  straight,, 
and  compressed,  its  tip  obtuse  ;  nostrils  linear  }  sect 
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CUSX^  fbnaed  for  runmng,  t]u-ee-toed^  the  outer  toes  con- 
DUUS.  Qected  at  their  basie  by  fuembranes  \  tail  rounded  or 
'  vedge-shaped  J  wings  in  some  species  armed  with  a 
spur* 

The  birds  of  which  this  genus  is  composed  derive 
their  name  from  the  circumstance  of  their  generally 
depositing  their  eggs  in  excavations  in  the  ground. 
They  live  on.  open  heaths^  by  the  sides  of  hills,  and 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  sea  coast )  and  their  food 
consists  of  worms  and  aquatic  insects.  They  are 
divided  into  two  subgenera,  the  (Edicnemi  or  Thick* 
knees,  and  the  Cfuiradrii  or  True  Plovers  3  by  means 
of  the  first  subdivision  they  are  connected  with  the 
genus  Otis,  having  the  upper  mandible  arched  toward 
the  tip  like  that  genus.  Some  species  have  the  head 
wattled,  others  have  the  wings  armed  with  spurs.  This 
genus  is  considered  by  Bewick  to  form  the  link  be- 
tween the  land  and  water  birds. 

A  CSdkmaai,  Cuv.,  Thidc'knees, 

Mandibles  arched  near  the  tip,  the  superior  upwards, 
the  inferior  downwards  ;  opening  of  the  nostrils  not 
extending  along  more  than  half  of  the  beak. 

C.  OSdicnemus,  Lin. ;  le  Courlis  de  Terre,  Butf.  *,  Stone 
Curlew,  Ray ;  Thick-kneed  Bustard,  Pen. ;  Great  Plover, 
Bewick.  About  the  size  of  a  Woodcock  $  general 
colour  greyish  brown,  with  a  brown  spot  on  the  middle 
of  each  feather  3  neck  and  breast  reddish,  striped  lon- 
gitudinally with  brown  3  wings  marked  lengthways 
with  a  white  band,  first  quill  having  a  large  white  spot 
in  its  middle,  and  the  second  a  smaller  one  on  the 
outer  web  3  base  of  beak  yellow,  tip  black  3  knees 
thick  5  orbits,  irides  and  feet  yellow.  This  bird  is 
abundant  in  the  southern  parts  of  Europe,  but  is  rather 
scarce  in  this  country  3  it  more  frequently  is  4aken  in 
Norfolk,  Lincolnshire,  Kent,  and  Hampshire,  than  in 
other  counties.  It  does  not  often  appear  in  the  day 
time,  but  towards  evening  it  comes  out  in  search  of  its 
prey,  frogs,  toads,  and  insects  3  at  which  times  it  utters 
a  peculiar  cry.  It  does  not  construct  a  nest  but  lays 
its  eggs  on  hollows  in  the  ground  sheltered  by  a  few 
stones. 

C.  Magnirostris,  Lath.  3  Great-billed  Plover, Id,  About 
half  the  size  of  the  preceding  3  its  beak,  black,  stout, 
and  very  broad  3  general  colour  above,  bluish  grey 
streaked  with  black 3  beneath,  ash-coloured  3  forehead 
spotted  3  legs  dull  blue.  Native  of  New  South  Wales« 

fi   Charadrii,  Cuv.,  True  Phvers. 

Only  upper  mandible  arched  5  the  nasal  orifice  ex- 
tending along  two-thirds  of  its  lengthy  making  it  very 
weak. 

C.  Pluvialxs,  Lin.  3  le  Pluvier  dor4.  Buff.  3  Golden 
Plover,  Pen.  Size  of  a  Turtle-dove  3  general  colour 
above,  dark  brown,  or  black  spotted  with  yellow,  as  is 
also  the  neck,  but  paler  3  belly  whitish  3  tail  marked 
with  dusky  and  yellow  bars  3  beak  and  legs  black. 
Common  in  this  country,  in  the  north  of  Europe,  and 
America.  They  fly  in  small  flocks  making  a  whistling 
noise,  by  imitation  of  which  they  may  be  enticed 
within  gun-shot.  Temminck  considers  the  C.Africanui 
of  Linnaeus,  which  has  the  throat  black,  to  be  merely 
^he  summer  plumage  of  the  preceding  bird.  It  is 
^nown  in  America  as  the  Large  Whistling  Field-bird. 

C.  Morinellus,  Lin.  3  le  Guignard,  Buff.  3   Dotterel, 

n.  Back  and  wings  light  brown  ;  forehead  speckled 
brown  and  white  3  pole  black  3  a  white  arched 


line  over  each  eye  extending  to  the  nape  of  the  neck^;  GBAAh» 

cheeks  and  throat  white  3  upper  part  of  the  neck  light    P^iy^ 
olive;  breast  dull  orange  ^  middle  of  the  belly  blacky   CHarA- 
rest  of  the  belly,  thighs,  and  vent  reddish  ;  tail  olive     TCHE. 
brown  tipped  with  white;   bill  black;   legs  oUvel 
Common  in  Linrolnihire,  Derbyshire,  and  Cambridge* 
shire,  living  in  anall  flocks  on  the  heaths  during  Suy 
and  June.    Are  much  esteemed  for  the  table. 

C,  Hiaticula,  Lin. ;  le  Pluvier  d  collier,  Biiff. ;  Sea 
Lark,  Bew. ;  Ringed  Plover,  Lath.  Upper  parts 
brownish  ash  colour ;  breast  and  under  parts  white  ^ 
quills  dusky,  with  a  white  oval  spot  on  the  middle  of 
each  feather,  forming  when  the  wings  are  closed,  a 
white  line  along  each  3  the  head  is  marked  with  black 
and  white  stripes,  and  the  throat  encircled  with  a 
black  collar,  very  broad  before,  but  narrow  behind ; 
chin  white  ;  bill  tipped  with  black,  orange-coloured^ 
98  are  also  the  legs.  The  female  has  the  plumage 
more  inclined  to  ash  colour.  These  birds  are  commoa 
on  the  sea  coast  during  summer,  running  along  the 
sands  and  making  a  loud  twittering  noise. 

C  Vodferus,  Lin. ;  le  Pluvier  ^  colUer  de  St.  Do* 
mittgue.  Buff.  3  Noisy  Plover,  Pen.  About  the  size  of 
a  Snipe.  This  bird  nearly  resembles  the  last  specieSjr 
but  upon  the  breast  it  has  an  additional  black  bar.  It 
is  a  native  of  America  3  is  a  very  noisy  bird,  and  ia 
known  among  the  Virginians  by  the  name  of  Kill  Deer^ 
from  its  note  resembling  that  word. 

The  preceding  species  have  the  leg^  covered  with 
reticulated  skin,  those  which  follow  have  it  scaly. 

C.  Melanocephalus,  Gmel.  3  le  Phtvian  du  Senegal, 
Buff.;  Black-lieaded  Pluviim,  Shaw 3  Black'headed 
Plover,  Lath.  Of  this  and  the  following  species  Mr. 
Stephens  makes  a  new  genus  under  the  name  of  Plu" 
vianus ;  it  is  about  seven  inches  long  3  the  forehead 
yellowish,  extending  over  the  eyes  backwards  like  aa 
eyebrow,  all  the  other  parts  of  the  head  black ;  wings, 
rump,  and  tail  greyish  5  under  parts  pale  rufous  ;  the 
breast  mottled ;  beak  and  claws  black. 

C.  Coronatui,  Gmel. ;  le  Pluvier  Courcnni  du  Cap  de 
Bonne  Esperance,  Buff.  3  Wreathed  Plover,  Lath.  Length 
about  twelve  inches;  head  even  with  the  eye  and  chin 
black  3  round  fhe  crown  runs  a  fillet  of  white  like  s 
wreath ;  upper  parts  of  the  body  and  breast  brown 
glossed  with  greenish  purple  3  wing-coverts  white  ; 
throat  grey  3  belly  and  tail  white,  the  latter  marked 
with  a  black  band  near  the  edge  3  back  reddish;  lega 
ferruginous.    Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Some  of  this  division  have  also  the  wings  armed 
with  a  kind  of  spur,  such  are 

C  Spinosus,  Lin.  3  le  Pluvier  d  aigrette.  Buff.;  Spur- 
winged  Plover,  Lath.  Size  of  the  Golden  Plover ;  quills^ 
breast,  and  feet  dusky  3  hind  head  crested  3  tail  feathers 
half  white  tipped  with  black  3  beak  and  legs  black  ;  on 
the  fore  part  of  the  wing  just  within  the  bend  is  a 
spur  of  about  half  an  inch  in  length,  slightly  bent  and 
black.    Native  of  Egypt. 

C.  Cay  anus.  Lath.,  has  also  the  spur. 

Others  have  a  kind  of  wattle  or  caruncle  on  the 
head,  such  are 

C  Pileatus,  Gmel. ;  Hooded  Plover,  Lath. ;  and 

C.  Bilobus,  Gmel.  3  Wattled  Plover,  Lath. 

See  Linnei  Sy sterna  Nature ;  Buffon,  Histoire  NcUu- 
relle ;  Raii  Synopsis  Avium;  Latham's  Synopsis  rf 
Birds ;  Pennant's  British  Zoology, 

CHARATCHE,  or  Khabaj,  an  Arabic  word  signi- 
fying Tribute,  is  used  by  the  Turks  to  express  the 
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duties  levied  upon  tbeir  non-mobammedan  suljecto* 
"Fight/'  says  the  Koran,  (ir.  30,)  *'  againat  them 
who  believe  not  in  God,  nor  in  the  last  day,  and  forbid 
not  that  which  God  and  his  apostles  have  forbidden, 
and  profess  hot  the  true  religion  of  those  unto  whom 
the  Scriptures  have  been  delivered,  until  they  pay 
tribute  (al-jizyah)  by  right  of  subjection."  Upon  this 
text  the  Musulmans  rest  their  right  of  imposing  a 
tribute  upon  the  infidels  whom  they  have  subdued  ;  it 
is  therefore  levied  under  the  name  of  Khar&j  or  Jizydh 
on  all  Jews  and  Christians  in  the  Ottoman  Empire, 
even  temporary  residents  being  liable  to  it,  if  not  ex- 
empted by  the  capitation  or  commercial  treaties 
between  the  Porte  and  the  States  to  which  they  belong. 
Americans,  it  may  be  observed,  escape  in  consequence 
of  their  passing  for  European  subjects.  The  Khar&j 
forms  tlmt  branch  of  the  public  revenue  which  is 
Called  by  the  Turkish  lawyers  HuktUci,  or  Rusdmi- 
sheiiyyeh,  i.  e.  legal  dues  or  imposts,  and  consists  1st 
of  the  Khar&j,  properly  so  called,  that  is  the  Jizy^, 
or  capitation  tax ;  and  2ndly  the  Khar6ji-erziyyeh  or 
land  tax.  The  former  also  called  Khar&ji-r&s  (lite- 
rally capitation  tax)  is  estimated  according  to  three 
rates.  The  highest  amounting  to  48  dirhems=9dln6r8> 
now  valued  at  10  piastres,  (10  shillings,)  is  levied  on 
the  opulent,  i.  e.  persons  whose  annual  income  is  not 
less  than  10,000  aspers  (=800  piastres.)  The  middle 
of  24  dirhems  =  1  d(n&r,  or  d  piastres  is  required  from 
those  who  have  a  moderate  fortune ;  and  the  lowest 
of  K  dirhems  only,  from  such  as  maintain  them- 
selves by  manual  labour.  Persons  who  have  no  means 
of  subsistence,  or  are  devoted  to  the  service^  of  reli- 
gion, are  exempted.  Another  branch  of  the  Khar&j 
or  capitation  tax,  was  formerly  levied  under  the  name 
of  Ispenjeh,  or  Penjie,  i.  e.  a  fifth,  being  as  was  sup- 
posed a  fifth  of  the  value  of  each  captive  taken  in  war, 
and  forming  a  part  of  the  fifth  of  the  spoils  appro- 
priated by  the  Koran,  (vlii.  41,)  to  the  maintenance 
of  mosques,  schools,  &c.  The  Khar&ji-erziyyeh,  or 
land  tax  is  the  second  branch  of  the  Khar&j,  and  is 
properly  a  tax  on  the  produce,  paid  by  such  proprie- 
tors of  landed  estates  as  have  been  allowed  by  the 
Musulmans  to  retain  their  property,  on  condition  of 
paying  the  fixed  capitation  and  land  tax.  The  latter 
was  two-fold  j  the  Khar&ji-muwazzaf(thefixed  tribute) 
laid  on  the  soil,  and  the  Khar^ji-mukassehmeh  (the 
proportionate  tribute)  assessed  on  the  produce.  The 
first  is  regulated  by  the  quantity  of  land  possessed, 
the  second  by  its  greater  or  less  productiveness ;  it  is 
not  fixed,  therefore,  but  varies  from  an  eighth  to  one- 
half.  The  Khardji-erziyyeh  was  fixed  by  Omar  at  as 
many  pieces  of  the  smallest  coin,  as  bushels  of  grain 
could  be  gathered  from  each  jerib  or  hyde  of  land  of 
sixty  cubits  square. 

The  Khar&j-ji  B&shi,  or  Farmer-general  of  the  ca- 
pitation tax,  is  the  officer  into  whose  hands  the  differ- 
ent kinds  of  Khar&j  are  paid  by  the  head  of  the  Jizy^h 
Muh&sebeh-s6  Palemi,  or  Poll-tax  officer ;  and  as 
15,000,000  receipts,  signed  by  those  officers  and 
the  Defter-ddr,  are  issued  every  year,  some  idea  ma^ 
be  formed  of  the  number  of  non-musulman  subjects 
in  the  Turkish  Empire. 

Rycauc's  Pre»€nt  State  of  the  Ottoman  Empire ;  Me- 

ninski's  Lexicon  Arab,  Turdco-Periicum,  in  voce  Khardj  ; 

Von  Hammer's  Des    Osmaniichen    Reidu   Staaiwer^ 

fassung,  *c.  Wien.  1815,  i.  «11— «1S,  «40,  245,  344, 
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CHARE,  t7.       ^      Prom  the  A,  S.  cyran,  acyran,  CHMIH. 
Chars,  a.  Iveriere,  revertere,  to  turn,  to  turn      — 

Charb- WOMAN,  I  about,  to  turn  backwards  and  for-  J^l 
Chare-work.    J  wards.    A  char,  says  Tooke,  when  \^_j 
used  alone,  means  some  single  separate  act,  such  as  ^^^^ 
we  likewise  call  a  turn  or  bout.    A  char-woman,  then, 
is  one  who  takes  her  turn  or  bout,  at  any  work  |  who 
goes  out  for  a  day's  turn  at  work ;  and  not,  surely  as 
Tooke  asserts,  so  called,  because  she  returns  home  to 
her  own  place  of  abode,  and  returns  again  to  her  work, 
when  required. 

Hii  hands  to  woH,  and  ama  worke. 
And  women's  chares  hee  laide. 

Wanur.    Albion' t  Engitmd,  hook  U.  ch.  xL 

Cleo.  No  more  bnt  in  a  woman  and  commanded 

By  such  poore  pasnon  as  the  maid  that  milkes. 
And  does  the  meaaeat  chares, 

SkahspemMn    Antony  and  Cisvpatra,  fol.  361. 

And  when  thon  haat  done  tliit  chare  he  gam  Hhee  lease 
To  play  tm  Doomesday.  Id,  Ih,  fol.  367. 

Bob.  I  approre 

Your  counsel,  and  wlU  pnctise  it ;  hazilot  manos: 
Here's  too  ehewree  chtwr'd, 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,    L&vee  Care,  act  iu.  sc.  I. 

Get  three  or  four  chair-wotnen  to  attend  you  constantly  in  the 
kitchen,  whom  you  pay  at  small  charges,  only  with  the  broken 
meat,  a  few  coals,  and  all  the  cinders. 

Swift,    Directions  t9  Seroants,  rol.  xii.  ch.  u. 

Agreo,  that  in  harvest  na'd  to  lease ; 

But  harrest  done,  to  chare-worh  did  aspire  ; 

Meat,  drink,  and  two  pence,  was  her  dally  hire. 

Dryitn,     Third  JdyU  of  TheocrUnSi, 

Sent  for  flie  dame,  who  poor  and  willing. 

Would  take  a  Job  of  charing  work. 
And  sweat  and  toU  like  any  l^urk. 

To  earn  a  sixpence  or  a  shilling. 

LUyd.    rhe  J^ew  JUper  Head, 


Cbabx  Thursday,  The  Thursday  in  Passion  Week, 
q.  d.  Shear  Thursday,  the  day  for  shearing  and  shaving 
preparatory  to  Easter.  Archdeacon  Nares,  in  his 
Glossary,  {adverb,)  has  cited  the  following  illustration  : 

"  Yf  a  man  aske  why  Shere  Thursday  is  called  so, 
ye  may  say  that  in  holy  chirche  It  is  called  Cena  Do^ 
mini,  our  Lordes  super  day.     It  is  also  in  Englyshe 
called  Sher  Thursday,  for  in  olde  faders  days  the  people 
wolde  that  day  .shere  theyr  hedes,  and  clippe  tbeyr 
berdes  and  poll  theyr  hedes,  and  so  make  them  honest 
agenst  Ester  day.  For  on  Good  Fryday  they  doo  theyr 
bodyea  none  ease,  but  suffre  penaunce  In  minde  of  him 
that  that  day  sujQfred  his  passyon  for  all  man  kynde. 
On  Ester  even  it  is  tyme  to  here  theyr  servyce,  and 
after  servyce  make  holy  daye."    **  Then  as  Johan 
Bellet  sayth,  on  Sher  Thursday  a  man  aholde  do  poll 
his  here  and  clype  his  berde,  and  a  preest  aholde  shave 
his  crown,  so  that  there  shold  nothynge  be  bytwene 
God  and  hym.*'    Festival,  quoted  by  Dr.  Wordsworth^ 
in  Eccles,  Biog,  vol.  i.  p.  297- 

CHARENTE,  LA,  a  Department  of  France,  which 
comprises  the  greater  part  of  the  former  Province  of 
Angoumois,  with  small  parts  of  those  of  Saintonge, 
Poitou,  and  Limousin.  It  lies,  therefore,  towards  the 
western  borders  of  France,  chiefly  on  the  south  aide 
of  the  forty-sixth  parallel  of  latitude,  and  is  separated 
from  the  sea  by  Lower  Charente.  Besides  this  De- 
partment, whiph  bounds  it  on  the  west^  it  borders 
upon  those  of  the  two  Sevres,  Vienne«  Upper  Vienne, 
and  Dordogne.    It  derives  its  name  from  the  river 
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CHA-   Charentc,  which  rises  in  the  Dqwrtment  6F  Upper  Marennes,  and  Jonsac.     Rochelle  the  Capital  of  the     CHA* 

BENIE.  Vienne,  the  ancient  Poitau^  and  after  winding  towards  Department,  stands  on  a  plain,  at  the  bottom  of  a  I^^^TI^ 

^ ^the  westj  through  a  course  of  about  100  miles,  faXLi  small  Gulf  of  the  Atlantic,  and  is  a  place  of  consider-  ^^■^v**^ 

into  the    sea  below  Rochelbrt,  nearly  opposite  the  able  importance  among  the  maritime  towns  of  France. '^^^^^^^ 

Island  of  Oleron.     This  rirer  is  navigable  throughout  It  contains  about  17,000  inhabitants.    It  was  strongly 

a  great  part  of  its  course,  as  large  vessels  ascend  to  fortified  by  the  famous  Vauban>  and  the  works  are 

Rochefortj  and  small  ones  to  Angouleme.    The  length  still  in  good  preservation.    The  town  is  in  general 

of  the  Department  of  Charente,  from  north-east  to  well  built ;  the  streets  and  houses  spacious,  and  some 

south-west,  is  about  fifty-six  miles,  and  its  medium  of  the   squares    handsome,  particularly  that    called 

breadth  nearly  thirty  miles.    Its  area  is  stated  at  2340  Place  d  Armet,  which  is  planted  with  avenues  of  trees^ 

square  miles,  and  its  population,  as  including  826,885  and  commands  a  view  of  the  sea  and  shipping.    The 

individuals,  which  is  146  persons  to  each  square  mile,  principal  buildings  are  the  Cathedral,  the  Hospital,  the 

4>r  very  nearly  the  average  for  the  whole  kingdom.  Orphan-house,  and  the  Exchange.  The  harbour  enters 

The  chief  products  are  com,  wine,  chestnuts,  cattle,  into  the  town,  like  that  of  Marseilles,  and  though  not 

and  timber;  and  it  is  particularly  noted  for  its  distil-  large  is  very  secure,  and  capable  of  admitting  ships  of 

leries  of  brandy.    It  is  divided  into  five  arrondisse-  large  burden,    llie    entrance    is  defended  by  two 

ments;  viz.  those  of  Angouleme,  Cognac,  Barbezieux,  towers.  The  trade  of  Rochelle,  both  with  the  colonies, 

Confblens,  and  RutTec    Angouleme,  the  ancient  Incu-  and  the  various  ports  of  Europe  is  considerable.    The 

lisma,  and  the  late  metropolis  oi  Angoumois,  is  the  chief  exports  are  wine,  brandy,  flour,  linen,  and  salt ; 

Capital  of  this  Department.    It  has  already  been  de-  and  its  imports  principally  consist  of  sugar,  cotton, 

scribed,  and  is  chiefly  distinguished  for  the  rank  it  coffee,  and  all  kinds  of  colonial  produce.    Glass  and 

holds  in  the  history  of  France,  and  for  conferring  the  earthenware,  are   its  chief  articles  of  manufacture, 

title  of  Duke  on  the  nephew  of  the  King  of  the  French  La  Rochelle  is  an  old  town,  and  was  in  possession  of 

<>"S>>c-     Monarchy.     Cognac  is  situate  on  the  west  of  Angou-  the  English  prior  to  1224,  when  it  was  retaken  by  the 

leme,  and  on  the  river  Charente,  and  is  celebrated  for  French.    During    the    sixteenth    century  it  was  a 

its  tau-de-vie.    It  stands  in  a  fertile  and  agreeable  tract  strong-hold  of  the  Protestants,  and  formed  a  kind 

on  the  left  bank  of  that  river,  and  contains  nearly  SOOO  of  Republic,  but  was  taken  by  Louis  XIII.  in  1637, 

inhabitants.    The  neighbourhood  produces  excellent  after  a  memorable  siege  of  thirteen  months,  in  which 

red  and  white  wine,  from  the  latter  of  which  the  the  inhabitants  were    greatly  reduced    by  famine, 

fiimous  brandy  is  made,  which  is  so  well  known  in  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Cardinal  Richelieu  caused 

^^     most  other  parts  of  Europe.    There  is  here  an  ancient  a  mole  to  be  constructed  across  the  roadstead  to  pre* 

****»««*  castle,  in  which  Francis  I.  was  bom.    Barbezieux  is  a  vent  supplies  being  sent  into  the  town.    The  fortifi* 

Ccnfolaii.  B°^<^  town,  containing  about  2500  people,  and  Con-  cations  were  also  demolished  at  that  time,  but  were 

j,^_      folens,  situated  on  the  river  Vienne,  and  contains  a  afterwards  reconstructed  by  order  of  Louis  XIV.  a9 

^"'^^      population  of  about  3000.  Jarnac,  in  the  same  Depart-  they  now  stand.    Rochelle,  however,  on  account  of 

ment,  is  noted  for  the  victory  which  the  Duke  of  the  salt  marshes  in  the  vicinity,  is  not  considered  a 

Anjou,  brother  of  Charles  IX.,  gained  over  the  Cal-  healthy  place.     It  stands  about  335  miles  south-west 

vinists  in   1559 ;   after  which  batde,  the  Prince  de  of  Paris,  in  latitude  46®  9  north  and  longitude  1<»  lO' 

Cond^  was  basely  assassinated  by  Montesquieu,  a  west.    Rochefort  is  also  another  important  town  in  R^^^befoit. 

Captainof  the  guards,  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Anjou.  this  Department,  standing  on  the  right  bank  of  the 

Charxntb,  Lower,  a  Department  of  France,  lying  Charente,  about  five  miles  ftt>m  the  sea,  and  twenty 

between  the  preceding  Department  and  the  sea,  and  south  of  Rochelle.    Though  only  founded  in  the  latter 

bounded  on  the  other  aides  by  those  of  the  Gironde,  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  it  contains  a  popula-   ' 

the  Dordogne,  the  two  Sevres,  and  La  Vend^.    The  tion  of  15,000  individuals,  vrith  r^^arly  built  and 

length  of  this  Department  is  about  eighty  miles ;  the  spacious  streets.    The  form  of  the  town  is  nearly  that 

breadth  varies  from  twenty  to  forty ;  the  surfiice  in-  of  the  segment  of  a  circle,  having  the  river  for  its 

dudes  a  space  of  2800  square  miles,  and  contidns  a  chord.  The  harbour  is  good  and  secure,  and  is  strongly 

population  of  about  390,000  persons.    The  part  near  defended  by  forts ;  but  the  chief  interest  is  in  its 

the  seals  low  and  marshy,  and  the  climate  unhealthy  j  docks  and  arsenal,  in  which  the  arrangements  both 

hut  in  other  districts,  the  air  is  more  salubrious,  and  for  building  and  equipping  vessels  of  oil  sizes  are 

the  soil  fertile,  producing  considerable  quantities  of  very  complete ;  so  that  Rochefort  has  long  been  one 

grain,  flour,  and  wine.    Brandy  and  other  spirituous  of  the  chief  naval  stations  in  France.    The  trade  is 

liquors  are  exported  to  a  large  amount,  and  the  but  small,  and  the  principal  manu&cCures  consist  of 

manhes  by  the  sea  afford  abundance  of  salt.     The  cordage,  stone-ware,  oil,  and  the  refining  of  sugar, 

fishing  off  the  coast,  especially  that  for  sardels,  gives  The  approach  by  the  river  is  well  defended  by  fo^, 

employment  to  a  number  of  people.    The  chief  manu-  and  the  ramparts  are  planted  with  trees,  and  form 

lactures  are  those  of  woollens,  cottons,  stockings,  agreeable  promenades,  but  the  vicinity  is  too  marshy 

earthenware,  paper,  and  glass.    Besides  the  trade  to  be  healthy.     Rochelle  is  about  100  miles  north  of 

^hich  is  carried  on  with  the  other  districts  of  the  Bourdeaux,  in  latitude  45°  56^  and  longitude  57' 

coast,  some  commerce  takes  place  between  this  port,  w«st.     Marennes,  is  sitimted  near  the  mouth  of  the  MmBBCs;. 

^he  West  Indies,  as  well  as  other  foreign  regions,  River.8eudre,.contains  between  four  and  five  thousand 

'^vbich  is  facilitated  by  the  grand  outlets  of  the  Cha-  inhabitants,  and  carries  on  a  good  trade  in  wine, 

A*ente,  and  the  Lower  Garonne.    From  the  contiguity  brandy,  and  salt,  especially  the  latter. 

«^  this  Department  to  that  of  La  Vendue,  it  suffered  Near  the  coast  of  this  Department  are  the  three 

^^eatly  during    the  Revolutionary  war.    It  is  now  small  islands  of  Oleron,  Aix,  and  Rhb.    The  first  is  Oleron* 

^tvided    into    six    arrondissements  3    viz.    those   of  situated  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  River  Charente, 

Kochellej    Rochefort,    SainteSj  St.    Jean    d*Angely,  and  is  separated  from  the  continent  as  well  as  from 
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CHA«     the  Island  of  Rhb,  by  two  nvrow  channels.    Its  whole 
'^^^^'^    length  is  about  twenty  miles,  and  its  breadth  six.    Its 
CHARGE,  sumce  contains  about  100  square  miles,  with  a  popu- 
'  latlon  of  nearly  20,000  individuals.    The  soil  in  many 
places  is  fertile,  and  produces  com  and  wine ;  from 
the  latter  of  which  about  4000  hogsheads  of  brandy 
are  annually  made.    Fisheries  and  the  manufacture  of 
salt,  also  occupy  many  of  the  inhabitants.    The  chief 
places  in  the  island  are  St.  Pierre  and  Chateau  d*01e- 
ron.  The  Isle  of  Aix  has  been  already  described.  The 
Island  of  Rhfe  lies  almost  opposite  to  Rochelle,  and  is 
about  twelve  miles  long  and  three  broad,  but  of  an 
irregular  form.    The  population  amounts  to  nearly 
17#000.      The  chief  products  are  wine,   fruit,   and 
hemp  ;  bay  salt  and  brandy  are  both  made  in  large 
St.  Martin,  quantities,     The  chief  town  is  St.  Martin,  which  is  de- 
fended by  a  citadel,  but  was  destroyed  by  the  English 
in  138$.    In  1627,  an  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made 
upon  the  same  place,  under  the  command  of  the  well- 
known  Villiers,  Duke  of  Buckingham.    Latitude  of 
the  Light-house  46^  14'  49''  N.  and  lon^tude  I''  33^ 

CHARGE, ».         "X     Fr.  charger ;  It.  caricare ;  Sp. 
Cbaros,  n.  tcargar ;   (Menage,  Skinner  aiid 

Cha'rgeablk,  I  Junius  agree,)  from  the  semi- 

Cha'rg£abi<sns88j  I  barbarous  caricare,  (from  carrut) 
CuA^tLGKWvL,  (pro  ouerare,  ac  proprie  carrum 

CHA'aoBLEas^  I  onerare.  See  Vossius  de  vit.  Ser, 

lUb.  iv.  c.  3.    Hence  also  cargo, 
Jq.y. 
To  load ;  to  placcj  put  or  lay  a  load,  or  burthen ; 

to  impose  a  weight  or  burthen.    And  met. 
To  impose  a  weight  or  burthen ;  sc,  of  an  accusation 

or  crime,  a  censure,  a  debt,  or  expense,  a  command  or 

order ;  a  commission,  trust  or  duty,  a  risk,  a  task. 
To  charge  the  enemy, — is  to  bear  upon  them,  make 

an  onset  or  attack  upon  them,  with  all  loeight,  force^ 

or  vigour. 
To  charge  the  jury, — ^is  io  lay  before  them,  the 

whole  weight  of  the  evidence  of  the  case. 

Charger,  a  dish, — ab  onere,  says  Skinner,  because  it 

can  hold  heavier  or  weightier  loads  or  quantities. 

Heo  okargede  hmte  schippct  facte  aad  wel  wltk  alle  god« 
And  ireode  uor^  with  |^  wynd  &  wd  dryunyDg  flode. 

R,  Oloucetter,  p.  20.  ' 

Som  of  ^r  heyres  so  hard  charged  wore, 
&  2it  many  it  peyres,  &  som  haa  aatled  sore. 

JL  Mrunme,  p.  MS* 

And  for  chef  charyte,  we  churgeden  w  leluea 
In  amendyiig  of  this  men,  we  maden  owe  cellee. 

Ptcrt  Pkmkmmn,     Crede,  iii* 

Alls  ye  that  traveilen  and  ben  ckmrgid  come  to  me :  and  I 
sehal  fulfiUe  you.  Take  je  my  yok  on  you,  and  leme  ye  of  me, 
for  I  AID  mylde  and  meke  in  herte  and  ye  schal  fynde  reste  in 
your  soulis  for  my  yoke  is  Bofte  and  my  charge  light. 

WieH/,    MattktWf  ch.  xL 

For  if  any  man  hath  madd  me  aoronfnl,  he  hath  not  madde  m« 
SOMuful  hot  a  parti-^that  I  ehmrge  not  you  all. 

Id.  ac^iKAtM#»ch.ii. 

\Vbo  8o  shall  tell  a  talc  after  a  mAa, 

He  moate  reherie,  as  niahe  aa  ever  he  can, 

Errich  word,  if  it  be  in  bis  charge. 

All  speke  he  ne^er  so  rudely  and  so  large. 

Chaucer,     The  Pr^iagmg  ▼.  735* 

For  he  taketh  of  nought  els  kepe 
But  for  to  fyllc  hie  baggea  large ; 
And  al  is  to  hym  but  a  charge. 
For  he  ne  parteth  nought  withall. 
But  keepeth  it  as  seruaunt  shall. 

Gower,    Cot^.  Jim,  boek  T« 


But  for  Charlys  was  at  that  tymelettyd  with  chargeable  bnsv.  ruknm 
seme,  he  therefore  seat  a  noUem^i  agayne  Uieia  eallea  Umaid.  r~^^ 
rato  the  riuer  of  Sayoc  to  w*  atande  y*  said  eoemyei.  ^^''^ 

Fabyan,  vol.  i.  ch.  chv. 

By  feaion  wherof  we  bs  moat  notably  charged  with  masiei, 
snfferingf,  k.  other  alms  deeds,  for  his  benefits  to  us  mostcten^ 
0%  exhibit.  ' 

Strype.  Recwdt.  No,  30.  Edmond  Abbot  of  York  to 
Cardinai  WoUey, 

For  lo  (as  Paul  witnesseth  afterwarde)  whan  he  was  full  pore 
and  nedy  preaching  among  the  people,  he  was  not  ehargeout  mto 
them,  mit  with  hie  handes  he  trauded  not  only  to  get  his  ownc 
h^Ti^f  l>Qt  also  the  lynyngof  other  poore  and  nedy  creatures. 
Siate  TriaU.     Trial  of  WitUam,  Thorpe  for  HercMy, 

And  whanne  I  was  aamng  ghoa  and  haddc  nede  IwascAaryeom 
tonoman.  WicUf,    2  Oainthian»,ck,u» 

Sneh  plenty  sUner  plate  behynd  them  left  they  glad  <ttd  lose, 
Good  amour,  chardgere  greai,  and  costly  carpeta  tapatry  cay. 

Phaer,    JEmeidoe^  book  ix.  p.  210. 

tllie  heralds  then,  he  strait  charged  to  consort 
Tim  corld-head  Oreeka,  with  lowd  calla  to  a  covL 

Chapman.    Homer"*  Odyseey,  hook  iuf6Ll7» 

For  never  in  any  other  warre  afore,  gave  the  Romanes  a  hotter 
charge  upon  the  enemies  ;  so  much  had  they  of  the  one  side  wiA 
spltefnll  tannta  and  reproaches  netled  them,  andl  the  consuls  oa 
the  other  aide  with  their  long  dclaies  whet  them  on. 

HoUand,     Zivive,  fo\,  7b. 

And  all  this  tract  that  fronU  the  fallii^  aun 
A  noble  peer  of  mickle  trust  and  power 
Has  in  his  charge,  with  temper'd  awe  to  guide 
An  old  and  haughty  nation  proud  in  arnu. 

BiUUm.     Camu»,\.Zl. 

Suppose  we  that  God  himselfe  delighteth  to  dwell  sumptuously, 
or  taketh  pleasure  in  chargeable  pompe  }  No,  then  was  the  Lord 
most  acceptably  serued,  inien  his  temples  were  rooms  borrowed 
within  the  houaea  of  poor  men. 

ffooher.    BccUnaetieal  Polity,  book  7.  see.  15. 

llie  Parliament  voted,  that  it  be  referred  to  persons  ovt  of  the 
House  to  take  into  consideration,  what  inconvenieoeiea  there  are 
in  the  law,  and  how  the  mischiefs  that  grew  frooa  the  delays,  the 
chargeabUneiM,  and  the  irregularities  in  the  proceedings  of  Uv^ 
may  be  prevented.  Whiteloch,    Memoire,  Anno,  1651. 


Here'a  the  note 


Hott  much  your  chaine  weighs  to  the  rtmoat  charect. 
The  finenesse  of  the  gold  and  chargeful  {t^hion^ 
Which  doth  amount  to  three  odd  duckets  more 
Then  I  stand  debled  to  thia  gentleman. 

Shahepeart.     Comedy  ^  Error*,  foL  {13. 


The  fhvt  pretence  was,  that  the  comoHttee,  who  now  was  at 
tikmrge  of  an  house  |o  ait  in,  might  make  their  dayly  session  theie^ 
Mag  a  place  both  more  publick,  roomy,  and  chargeUse,  the  com- 
mittee after  many  consultations  resolved  it  conrenient  to  move 
thither.  OUhop  Hatt.    Hard  Measure,  vol  ilL  p.  28. 

Men  do  not  use  to  pick  quarrels  with  their  friends;  and,  ther^ 
fore,  when  we  find  any  cAcrjr^  the  Scripture  with  obscurity  ud 
imperfection,  we  have  reason  to  believe  they  hope  for  no  comfort 
from  it,  StiUingJUet,    Sernton,  2,  vol  ii. 

And  now  embaik'd  they  seek  the  Britiah  isles ; 
Pleae'd  with  the  charge,  propitious  oceao  amilea. 

Hughea.    The  TriumpA  of  Peace* 

Itaeema  to  be  with  the  devil  in  respect  of  the  diaorden  of  the 
ioul,  as  it  is  with  the  spleen  in  respect  of  the  distempers  of  tiie 
body }  whatsoever  is  amiss,  or  indisposed,  the  chua-ge  is  sure  to 
lie  there.  '  South,    Sermon,  4.  yoL  viii. 


Ilieie  being  mighty  scmpvloua  and  preciae  in  obaerving  thft 
traditiona  of  their  faUiers  and  the  little  ritee  and  cefemonies  of 
their  law,  which  were  not  very  troublesome,  or  chargeable,  they 
were  estermed  very  righteous,  both  by  others  and  themselves  toOj 
altho  in  the  meanwhile  they  neglected  the  weightier  matters  of 
the  law,  judgment,  mercy,  and  ftdtb,  as  our  Savioar  tdls  them 
la  their  faces.  Buhop  Jieveridge.    ^craiM,84. 
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Not  dare  elode  «Ml'  cyA, 


Void  of  A  bnlky  ehmrger  near  their  Upt, 
With  which,  is  ofteo.  interrapted  sleepy 
Their  frying^  blood  compels  to  irrigate 
Their  dj^-firr'd  tongues,  else  minutely  to  death 
Obnoxious,  dismal  death,  th'  effect  of  drought. 

J,  PhUUpi.    Cider,  book  ii. 

We  took  in  270  lbs.  of  fresb  beef  and  a  live  bullock  charged  at 
613  Ibi.  Cook,    Voyages,  ch.  i.  book  I.  toI.  L 

A  musket  was  therefore  fired  oVer  them,  but  finding  it  did 
them  no  harm,  they  seemed  rather  to  be  proroked  than  intimi-* 
dated,  and  I  therefore  fired  a  four  pounder  charged  with  grmp* 
•hotj  wide  of  them.  Id,  lb.  book  ii.  ch.  iL  toI.  i* 

Those  holy  Beings,  whose  superior  cara 
Guides  erring  mortals  to  the  paths  of  rirtue. 
Affrighted  at  impiety  like  Chine, 
Resign  their  charge  to  baseness  and  to  ruin. 

JohmoH,    Irene,  act  iU.  ac*  d« 

Of  tUt  interest,  three  hundred  and  eighty-three  thoasaiid  two 
hondred  pounds  a  year  stood  chargeable  on  the  pvblio  reteniies  tli 
the  CanuKtic.  BaHu.    Om  the  Nabob  ofArcoi^e  Dekti, 


Unddayittg'each 


CHAIUOT,  V. 

CxA^Kiot,  n, 

Cha'riotseb, 

Cha^kiot-dhttsBj 

Cha'riot-man, 

Cba'biot-»ace, 

CHA^mOT-ROYAL, 

Cha'^aiot*whxbls« 


Fr.  chariot,  charette;  It* 
^carreta;  Sp.  careta.  The  patt 
participle  of  the  A.  S.  cyran^ 
Ao  turn,  turn  about.  See 
Chair. 

To  chariot,  is  to  carry,  of 
ride  in,  to  drive,  a  cbanot. 


Ko ;  age  forbids,  and  fizt  within  depe  breit 
His  eoootrey's  lone,  and  falling  Rome's  ymage  ; 
The  charrd  tarn,  sayth  he,  let  loose  the  raineSy 
Ronn  to  the  undeserved  death. 

Vncertame  Auctore.    Marcue  TaUinu  Cicerott  Death*    • 

Bi  had  intended  moreoner  (since  he  was  Kpnted  to  hare 
eqnsUed  Apollo  in  singing  and  Butehed  the  sua  in  dkarioiimg)  %a 
iflkitate  also  the  worthie  acta  ef  Hercules. 

UoUomL    Suetaaiaa,  foL  208* 

O  wherefore  was  my  birth  from  Heaven  fbreteld 

Twice  by  an  ai^el,  who  at  last  in  sight 

Of  both  my  parents  all  in  flames  ascended 

Fromoff  tne  altar,  where  an  off'ring  bum'd. 

As  in  a  fiery  column  charioting 

His  OodKke  presence,  and  from  some  great  aec 

Or  benefit  reveal'd  to  Abraham's  raee  ? 

Milton^    Sameon  AgonistUf  L  27, 


Forth  rushd  with  whirlwind  sound 


The  chariot  of  paterndl  Deitie, 

Flashing  thick  flames,  wheel  within  wheel  nodrawB^ 

Itself  instinct  with  spirit,  but  convoy'd 

By  four  Cherubic  shapes. 

Id,    Paradiee  Loot,  b«N>k  1^,  1.  750. 

Coneen^g  the  office  and  apt  fabrique  of  the  nerves  and 
Bselee,  and  of  other  parts  requisite  to  this  (voluntary)  modon, 
and  which  part  of  the  body  reels  whtiest  anoCher  is  moved,  and 
that  the  govemour  and  chariot- driver,  as  it  werey.of  this  motion, 
it  the  iniagimtfion,  ftc. 

Maeon,    On  Learning,  bf  G,  Wkttt,  hook  Ir.  ch.  $i,  p.  2, 


Four  nimble  gnats  the  horsei 
Their  harnesses  of  gossamere. 
Fly  Cranion,  her  charioteer. 
Upon  the  coach-boa  getting^. 

Drayton,    The  Comrt  tf  Fmky^ 

Being  dead,  hia  body  waa  embalmed  and  cloced  in  lead,  and 
Ulon  a  ehariot'^oyal,  richly  apparelled  in  cloth  of  gold. 

Baker,    Henry  V,  Anno,  1422. 

Iliey  rusde  a  huge  lule,  and  to  armea  went  every  M ytmidoft 
Cfanrg'dby  AchiUis ;  chariot*  and  horse  were  harnessed, 
^giiters  and  chaHoterre  got  up,  and  they,  the  sad  march  led  : 
Jt  doad  o£  iafinke  feoc  behfaNl. 

Gh^nmm.    i»MierVAeri;teilfcsairibI.81l« 


Complied,  and  in  bright  arms  stood  soon  array'd, 
Then  mounted  combatants  and  charioteers 
Furst  movd  the  chariou,  after  whom  the  foot 
Dense  as  a  cloud. 

Cowper,    Homer' $  Iliad,  book  xxiiL  1. 160. 


CHARlOf. 

CHARmr. 


An  the  ground 


\^th  shiver'd  armour  strown,  and  on  a  heap 
Chariot  and  charioter  lay  ovcrtum'd 
And  fierye  foaming  steeds.     > 

MUton.    Paradiae  Loot,  hook  vi.  L  39a 

Then  through  the  fiery  pillar  and  the  cloud 

God  looking  forth  will  trouble  all  his  host 

And  craze  ttie  ehariot-ufheels.       Id,  lb,  bookzil  1.  210. 

In  pursuance  of  this  resolution,  I  departed  from  London,  ac- 
companied with  my  wife,  in  a  small  chariot  drawn  by  two  horses, 
having  sent  two  servants  before,  well  mounted  to  attend  me  on 
the  Toad,  with  a  led  horse  for  myself,  if  there  should  be  occasion* 

Ladlawt    Memoire,  vol.  ii.  p.  371. 

The  said  chsir  drawn  by  six  chariot  horses  trapt  with  black 
velvet :  upon  every  horse  four  escutcheons  of  the  King's  arms  and 
Queen's,  beaten  in  fine  gold  upon  double  sarcenet;  and  upon 
every  horse's  forehead  a  shafifron  of  the  said  arms. 

Strype,    Afemoirt,  Edward  FI,  Anrio,  1667. 


Bot  I  disdain 


The  nauseous  task  to  paint  her  as  she  is. 
Cruel,  abaadon'd,  glorying  in  her  shame ! 
No  : — let  her  pass,  and,  chariotted  along 
In  guilty  splendour,  shake  the  public  ways. 

Cowper,     The  Task,  book  iii. 

If  Poussin,  in  imitation  of  the  ancients,  represents  Apollo 
dnviag  his  «Aeriof  out  of  the  sea,  by  way  of  representing  the  sun 
rising,  if  he  personifies  lakes  and  rivers,  it  is  nowise  elusive  ia 
him )  hat  seems  perfectly  of  a  piece  with  the  general  air  of  tha 
pictaie*  Sir  Joehua  Reynolds,    Discourse,  5. 

In  their  Smiles  the  greatest  writers  have  sometimes  failed  :  the 
ship-race,  compared  with  the  chariot-race,  is  neither  illustrated 
nor  aggrandlied  ^  land  and  waier  make  all  the  dilTerence. 

Johnson*     Thi  Life  of  Popo, 

In  vun  would  art  presume  to  guide 

The  chariot-wheels  of  praise ; 
When  fancy  driving,  ranges  free. 
Fresh  flowers  selecting  like  the  bee. 

And  regularly  strays. 
PMUps,    Ode  to  the  Honourable  Witliam  Pulteney, 

CHAIUTY,         ^     Fr.  chantif  It.  carUate ;   Sp. 

CtiA^nnABLtntM,  I  (saytf  Vossius,)  properly  signi- 
CaA!^RiTA»i«T,  >fiea#  preiionf;  and  corw  (Pe- 

:  CmA'nrrAntt,        i  rottvs,)  a  tknnntth.  When  theftf 
CitA^xiTOtrs^  lis  a  dearth  of  food — carenthtH 

CflA^AiTT-scBOOL.  Jmmes,  and  then  it  is  gaid  tp  be 
oara#  And  Scalifer  ia  to  tbe  same  effect.— Of  similaf 
origin  aad  application  is  the  EngHsli,  dear,  q.  v^  Carut, 
then  signifies,  precious,  valuable;  and  thereforeraltzed, 
highly  priced,  much  esteemed,  much  loved, — because 
the  dfiorthf  scarcity^  or  ivaa#  of  that,  so  valued,  isbuft- 
fol  or  painful;  attended  with  anxiety  or  care.  And 
charity  ia  applied  to  the  ft^eling  caused  by  the  percep- 
tion of  the  wants  or  sutferings  of  others  ; — ^to  a  desire 
to  reliere  them,  to  a  love  for  our  fellow  creatures,  or 
goodwill,  benevolence  >  to  acts  for  their  relief,  or 
beneficence.  And  see  the  axaa^le  fiom  Dr.  &  Clafiitf* 

But  charUe  and  chastite,  heh  chaced  oat  clene«> 

Piers  Plouhman,    Creie,  ^k  iv. 

ChaHte  is  paeleac.  It  \a  heofgta,  ekoHte  enayeth  aof ,  it  doith 
not  wickidli,  it  ia  aot  hleima,  it  h  aeC  coueitons,  it  sekith  not 
tho  Msgif  ikai  iMa  his  etWM,  it  is  not  stiied  to  wraththe,  it 
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CHARITY,  thenkith  not  ynel,  it  ioleth  not  on  wkkedneiw,  Imt  k  loieth 
togidre  in  truethe.  it  snffrith  ftlle  tliingit,  it  beleneth  alle  thingis, 
it  bopith  alie  tliingis>  it  lUBteTneth  alle  thingis.  charite  i^th 
neaere  dona.  WicUf,    1  Cvrintkumt^  ch.  ziii. 

,  But  for  to  Bpeken  of  hire  conscience. 
She  was  so  charitable  and  bo  pitooSy 
She  wolde  wepe  if  that  she  saw  a  mons 
Canght  in  a  trappe,  if  it  were  ded  or  bledde. 

Chaucer,     The  Prologue,  r.  143. 

After  hb  oonnyng  and  power  a  prieste  sholde  beay  him  to 
enfonrmey  and  to  renle  whomesoeuer  he  m  jght  charitMy, 

State  Trials.     Trial  of  mUiam  Thorpe/or  Heresy, 

"   But  nowe  hereafter  thou  shalt  here 
What  God  hath  wrought  in  this  matere. 
As  he  that  doothe  ail  equitee    ^ 
To  him  that  wrought  charitee. 
He  was  ajrenewarde  charitous. 
And  to  pitce  he  was  pitous.  ,  ..  ,  ,  ^^ 

Cover.    Coaf,  Am,,  book  u.  fol.  46, 

And  here  I  make  a  petition  to  you  my  friends,  who  would 
have  bestowed  any  thing  on  me  :  I  beseech  you,  for  charity-sake 
bestow  it  yearly  on  my  wife,  who  hath  four  small  children,  and 
God  ha^  now  taken  roe  away  who  was  her  staif  and  stay. 

State  Trials.     14  EUsabeth,  1571.  Dr.  Story, 

Say,  hray'nly  powers,  where  shall  we  find  such  love, 

'Which  of  ye  will  be  mortal  to  redeem 

Man's  mortal  crime,  and  just  th'  unjust  to  save. 

Dwells  in  all  heaven  cAan7«  so  deare  ?      

Milton.    Paradise  Lost,  book  ui.  I.  216. 

I  will  be  charitabfy  iealous  of  those  men,  which  firom  notorious 
lewdnesse  leSp  at  once  into  a  sudden  forwardnesse  of  profession. 
Holinesse,  doth  not,  like  Jonas  gourd,  grow  up  in  a  mght. 

Hall,    Meditations  and  Vows,  vol.  L  fol.  27. 

For  this  chariiative  fraternal  corruption  then,  which  is  not  any 
man's  peculiar  province  or  inclosure.  but  the  engagement  and  duty 
of  every  brother,  or  common  Christian,  it  b  the  same  tiiliig 
(though  belonging  to  us  in  another  capacity)  that  the  first  admo- 
nition both  Matt,  xviii.  &  Titus,  ui.  was.  ,  .  .  ,   aon 

Hammond.     Works,  vol.  I.  fol.  290. 

To  thb  immediately  succeeded  the  Latine  tract  of  confirmation, 
in  answer  to  the  exceptions  of  Mr.  Daill^  which  was  then  pro- 
par'd  for  the  press,  though  detwn'd  much  longer  upon  prudential 
or  ratiier  cAarif affoe  comdderations. 

FeU,    Life  of  Hamsmond,  sec  1 . 

From  tfais  passage  [1  Cor.  xiii.  2,]  it  appears  that,  the  word 
charity,  in  the  New  Testament,  does  not  signify  (as  we  now  use 
it)  only  alms  to  the  poor ;  but  that  universal  love  and  goodwill 
towards  all  men,  which  includes  both  it  and  all  other  virtues  ; 
the  constant  practice  of  which  univeirsal  charity,  b  indeed  wor- 
ihiiminfr  God  in  spiritand  in  troth. 
•^"^^  '^  Clark.    FTorif ,  ToL  i.  ■crm.  vi. 

The  precepta  of  charity  deBvered  by  our  Savour  and  }^ 
aixwtles  are  so  plain,  so  full,  so  many,  so  easie  to  be  understood; 
ud  those  precepts  Inforced  by  so  Just,  and  reasonable  and  |nous 
eonsidcrations,  with  respect  to  God,  to  the  world,  to  fidlow 
Christians,  to  the  honour  of  our  religion,  and  lastly  to  ouMves, 
from  the  comfort  that  b  in  weUdolng,  and  the  reward  that  foUowi 
it  •  that  a  man  must  have  great  impudenee  to  profess  himself  a 
Christian,  and  yet  to  think  himself  not  obliged  to  do  acte  of 
charity.  SHlUngfieet,    Sermon,  7,  yo\.u. 

But  it  matters  not  much  which  of  them  to  pitch  upon,  for  they 
an  come  to  one  sense ;  and  that  b  thb.  That  to  be  y^ry  ch^tahle 
in  thb  world,  b  a  good  means  to  secure  to  mirselvcs  a  bttte  of 
eternal  happiness  in  the  next.  Sharp.    Sermon,  4.  vol.  i. 

In  fine,  without  any  prejudice  to  thb  age  be  it  said,  he  teemed 
to  me,  by  hb  faith  and  by  hb  charitableness,  to  include  in  his  soul 
some  grains  of  the  golden  age,  and  to  be  a  rclick  of  those  times, 

Wh«ipi«iy  sod  miracles  were  sincere.  

*^     '  Life  of  Boyle,  Isxn, 

He  b  no  fool,  who  charitably  gives 
What  he  can  only  look  at  whibt  he  lives ; 
Sure  as  he  b  to  find,  when  hence  he  goes, 
A  recompense  which  he  can  never  loose. 

Byrom,    MiicelUmeoat  Pieces. 


Mr.  Samnel  Johnson  (author  of  London,  a  Satire,  and  some  CHAKFTY. 
other  poetical  pieces)  b  a  native  of  thb  countv,  and  much  re-        — 
spected  by  some  worthy  gentlemen  In  the  nei|^bourhood,  who    CHAR- 
are  trustees  of  a  charity-school  now  vacant  LATAN, 

Lord  Oower.    In  Murphy's  lAfe  of  Dr.  Johnson, 

CHARK,  to  ckark  Is  to  char,  q.  v. 

There  b  no  fyre  there  b  no  sparke, 
There  b  no  dore,  whiche  maie  charcke. 

(Sower,    Conf.  Am.,  book  iv.  fol.  80. 

• 

When  excess,  either  with  an  apoplexy,  knocks  a  man  on  the 
head  ;  or  with  a  feaver,  like  fire  in  a  strong-water  shop  bums 
him  down  to  the  ground.  Or  if  it  flames  not  out,  ckarks  him  to 
a  eoal.  Orem.    Cosmo,  Sacra,  hook  in.  ch,^. 

Oh  if  this  coale  could  be  so  charcked  as  to  make  iron  melt  ont 
of  the  stone,  as  it  msketh  it  in  smiths  forges  to  be  wrought  in  the 
bars.  #W/er.     Worthies,  Skropokire, 

But  I  will  now  describe  to  you  the  mystery  of  charlUnr 
(whereof  something  was  but  tonch'd  in  the  process  of  extractang 
tar  out  of  the  pine]  as  I  received  it  from  a  most  industrious 
penon.  Boefyn,    On  Forest  IVees,€h.  xsm,    > 

CHARKOV,  a  Goyemment  and  To.wn  of  European 
Russia.  The  former,  sometimes  called  Slobondsk 
Ukraine,  is  utuate  towards  the  southern  part  of  that 
Empire,  and  is  intersected  by  the  ^ftieth  parallel.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Kursk,  east  by  Voronetz, 
south  by  Ekaterinoslav,  and  west  by  Tcbernigov  and 
Kier.  Its  shape  is  nearly  oval,  about  180  miles  from 
north-west  to  south-east,  and  from  40  to  80  in 
breadth,  from  north-east  to  south-west.  The  area  is 
stated  at  13,000  square  miles,  and  the  population  at 
800,000  individuals,  which  is  more  than  sixty  persons 
to  each  square  mile.  The  climate  is  good,  and  much  of 
the  province  fertile,  but  cultivation  has  yet  made  but 
little  progress.  The  chief  town  of  this  GoTemment  is 
Gharkov,  which  is  plelisantly  situated  on  the  two  small 
rivers  Charkov  and  Lapan.  It  consists  of  three  diffe- 
rent parts,  and  contains  a  population  of  about  11,000 
individuals.  Most  of  the  houses  are  of  wood,  and  the 
streets  not  being  paved,  are  nearly  impassable  in  wet 
weather.  Charkov  formerly  a  monastic  College,  which 
in  1803  was  erected  into  a  University,  and  generally 
includes  about  1000  individuals.  The  town  is  noted 
for  its  four  erreat  annual  fairs  ;  and  is  about  350  miles 
south  of  Moscow,  in  latitude  49^  59^  N.  and  longitude 

Stf*  27'  E. 

CHA'RLATAN,  «.  "I      Fr.  charlatan;  It.  darlaiano; 

Cha'rlatanical.  jcerreiano.  Of  unknown  ety- 
mology. See  Menage,  Diet.  EtymologUiue,  and  Le 
Origini  ddla  Lmgua  ItaUana. 

*'  Fr.  charlatan,  a  mountebank,  a  cousening  drug- 
seller^  a  prattling  quacksalver,  a  tatler,  babler,  foolish 
praterj  or  commender  of  trifles." 

Ordinary  quacks  and  charlatans  are  thorouglily  sensible  how' 
necessary  It  is  to  support  themselves  hy  these  collateral  assist- 
ances, and  therefore  always  lay  their  claim  to  some  snper- 
numenry  accomplishments,  which  are  wholly  foreign  to  their 
profession.  TatUr,  No.  240. 

A  cowardly  soldier,  and  a  charlatasdeal  doctor,  are  Uie  prin- 
cipal subjects  of  comedy.  Cowley. 

'  Reiske,  in  his  annotations  on  Constantini,  Ubri  de 
c^emonm  auUe  Byzantina,  x\.  137,  gives  a  derivation 
of  Charlatan,  from  the  medieeval  word.«corfai/a/»  or 
scarlatani,  because  such  people  were  used  to  wear  red 
clothes  ad  vulgus  captatidum.  The  Greeks  and  Romans 
had  their  Charlatans  as  well  as  ourselves.  To  the  first 
tbey  were  known  as  oxXa7«70i  and  Ayv/n-a*  (crowd- 
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CHAR-  collectors)  which  last  term  of  reproach  is  used  by 
LAXAN.  GBdipus  to  Teiresiasj  {(Ed,  Tyr.  388.)  Aristophanes 
CHARM  '■^^'^^^^'^^  ^  certain  £adamas,  who  sold  rings  which 
*  prevented  or  cured  the  bite  of  venomous  beasts.  The 
Romans  called  ihemcirculatores,  (i.  e.  0x^7*^7^'  i)  ^'f* 
cuUores  drcumforaneij  (trotting  doctors)  who  walked  in 
the  Forum  and  the  Circus.  Cicero,  {pro  Clueiitio,)  uses 
the  phrase  Pkarmacopola  atcumforaneui ;  and  we  meet 
also  in  other  places  with  ceUularii  medid  (stall  doctors) 
those  who  waited  in  their  stalls  for  patients. 

CHARLEMONT,  a  small.  Town  of  Ireland^  in  the 
County  of  Armagh,  situated  on  the  Blackwater,  about 
eight  miles  from  Armagh,  and  sixty-eight  from  Dublin. 
It  was  built  by  Lord  Mountjoy,  Lord  Deputy,  at  the 
dose  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  to  guard  the  passage 
of  the  Black  water ;  prior  to  the  Union  it  sent  two  Mem- 
bers to  the  Irish  Parliament.  It  is  defended  bya  fort, 
and  has  barracks.  It  was  one  of  the  towns  that  sur- 
rendered to  King  William  in  1680,  and  gives  the  title 
of  Earl  to  the  Caulfield  family. 

CHARLESTOWN,  a  small  Town  in  the  State  of 
Massachusetts,  North  America,  adjoining  the  city 
of  Boston,  at  the  mouth  of  Charles  River  ;  Charles- 
town  is  the  Capital  of  Middlesex  County,  and  contains 
five  or  six  thousand  inhabitants,  who  obtain  their 
chief  employ  from  their  proximity  to  Boston.  Charles- 
towa  is  celebrated  for  tne  famous  battle  of  Bunker's 
Hill,  which  was  fought  upon  the  eminence  of  that 
name  above  the  town,  June  17  >  1775.  Latitude  49^ 
83^'  north,  longitude  €P  9f  east  from  the  Capitol  at 
Washington,  and  71^  vest  from  Greenwich. 


CHARM,  V. 

C0ABM,  n. 

CiiA'aifBD,  adj. 

Cha^bmbb^ 

Cha'rmress, 

Cka'bmful, 

Cha'bmino,  adj. 

Cha'bmino,  fl. 

Cha'^bminqly. 


''  From  the  Fr.  O.  ch^rme ;  It. 
ciarma,  carmen;  Fr.  G.  charmer ; 
It.  ciarmare,  incantare ;  AH  from 
the  Lat.  carmen,  (i.  e.)  carmen 
>  magicum.'*  Skinner.  Of  the  Lat. 
carmen,  the  etymology  is  un- 
known. 

To  charm  is  to  act  upon  by 
charms  or  incantations. 
To  delight,  to  please  in  a  high  degree  5  to  inchant, 
to  inrapture ; — to  enslave  or  enthrsd  the  a£fections,— • 
with  delight,  with  any  subduing,  overpowering  in- 
fluence,— so  as  to  stun  or  palsy  the  faculties  of  the 
mind^  to  deprive  them  of  action^  of  discrimination^  or 
discernment. 

Bote  yorw  ckatme  hadde  Ich  a  diaunce  and  my  cheif  hele. 

Piers  PiouAman.    Fiiion,  p.  91. 

He  had  as  leue  sande  ai  holv  salte,  and  be  amered  with 
▼nbolowed  batter  as  anoynted  wyth  the  bolye  chrisme,  whicb  he 
calleth  ckartned  oyle.         Sir  Thonuu  Afort,     Worket,  fol.  377. 

And  with  spellyng,  and  hir  ckamuM 
She  tpke  Eson  in  both  hir  annes. 
And  made  hym  for  to  slepe  fast, 
And  hym  ypon  hir  herbes  cast. 

Gower,     Conf.  Am,,  book  r.  fol.  106. 

Thou  art  conuersaunt  with  them  that  contrarye  to  theyr 
Christen  profession  support  the  execrable  doctryneo/that  subtyle 
sothaayer  &  cursed  charmer  Balaam. 

Bale,    Image,  part  i.  E.  1. 

And  Gaal  answered  agayne,  and  sayde ;  see  there  come  folclce 
doune  by  the  mydlc  of  the  lande,  and  another  companie  come 
mloBgeby  y*  charmar*  ocke.  Bible,  1551.  Judge* f  ch.  ix. 

And  he  at  the  royce  of  Jesus,  as  thoughe  it  hadde  bene  one  by 
some  strong  charmyng  or  cnchauntemente  dene  chauuged  into 
mn  otfier  manier  of  man,  ariseth  rp,  and  all  thynges  leafte  alone 
behynde  him,  eaen  as  he  was,  he  folowed  the  Lorde. 

Udali.    lMAe,ch.y. 

yoju.  XXX. 


Apollo  (angry  at  the  sight)  from  top  of  Ilion  cride,  CHARM. 

Tiime  head,  ye  well-rode  peercs  of  Troy,  feed  not  the  Grecians  », 

pride ) 
They  are  not  ekarm*d  against  your  points,  of  Steele  nor  iron 

fram*d ; 
Nor  fights  the  fsure-hair'd  Thetis  sonne,  but  sitts  at  fleet  inflam'd. 

Chapman.    Hotner's  Iliads  book  i^.  fol.  62. 

Vain  wisdom  all,  and  false  philosophie  : 
Yet  with  a  pleasing  sorcerie  could  charm 
Pain  for  a  while  or  anguish. 

Milton.    Paradise  Lotij  book  ii.  1.  566. 

■  ■  Who  knows  not  Circe, 

The  daughter  of  the  Snn,  whose  charmed  cup 
Whoever  tasted,  lost  his  upright  shape, 
And  downward  fell  into  a  grovcliug  swine  ? 

Id.     Ctnnus,  1. 51. 

Hiis  word  chorines,  derived  of  carmtua,  serveth  to  shew  the 
great  reverence  those  wits  are  held  in,  and  altogether  not  without 
ground,  since  both  the  oracles  of  Delphos  and  the  Sybels  pro- 
phesies were  wholly  delivered  in  verses  ;  for  that  same  exquisite 
observing  of  number  and  measure  in  the  words,  and  that  high- 
flying liberty  of  conceit  proper  to  the  poet,  did  seem  to  hare  some 
d&vine  force  in  it.  Sydney.    Defence  of  Poeey, 

He  can  requite  thee,  for  he  knows  the  charms 
That  call  fame  on  such  gentle  acts  as  these. 
And  he  can  spread  thy  name  o>r  lands  and  sea. 
Whatever  clime  the  sun*s  bright  circle  warms. 

Milton,     Sonnet,  8.  vol.  v. 

If  you  be  gentle,  and  indeed  incline 

To  let  me  taste  the  comfort  of  your  wine ; 

Dissolue  th^  charmes,  that  their  forc*t  formes  encheine, 

And  shew  me  here,  my  honor'd  friends,  like  men. 

Chapman.     Odyssey,  book  z.  fol.  155. 

-^— —  She  through  all  the  herd 
Proceeding,  each  anointed  wiUi  a  charm 
Of  other  pow'rs,  and  at  the  wholesome  touch 
All  shed  the  swinish  bristles  by  the  drug. 
Dread  Circe's  former  magic  gift,  produc'd. 

Cowper.    Odyssy,  book  r. 

So  that  if  (as  hath  been  proved)  their  not  acknowledging  of  the 
true  God,  was  grounded  upon  a  perverse  resolution,  not  to  change 
any  custom  of  their  fathers,  cither  in  opinion  or  practice,  though 
nevipr  so  absurd  ;  •  then  was  the  ignorance,  (or  as  St.  Paul  might 
have  called  itj  the  idolatry]  of  those  times  impious,  affected,  not 
a  nataral  blindness,  but  a  partinacious  winking,  not  a  simple 
deafness,  but  a  resolved  stubbornness  not  to  hear  the  voice  of  the 
charmer*  Hammond.     Works,  vol.  iv.  serm.  7. 

Whilst  this  great  vision  labours  in  his  thought, 
Lo  !  the  short  prophesy  t'  effect  is  brought : 
In  treacherous  haste  he's  sent  for  to  the  king, 
.   And  witli  him  bid  his  charmfiU  lyre  to  bring. 

Cowley.     The  Dauideis,  book  i. 

Per.    This  is  a  most  maiesUcke  vision,  and 

Harmonious  charmingly;  nuy  I  be  bold 
To  thinke  these  spirits  ? 

Shahspeare.  Tempest,  fol.  15. 
Let  any  one  read  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  chapters  of  St. 
Matthew's  gospel,  and  judge  if  they  do  not;  (as  it  were,)  set  before 
his  eyes  such  a  lovely  image  and  representation  of  the  true  vertue, 
as  Plato  said  could  not  but  charm  men  with  the  strongest  degree 
of  love  and  admiration  imaginable. 

Clarhe.    On  the  Attributes,  prop.  10« 

Those  who  did  not  know  him  well,  and  who  imagined  that  A 
crown  had  charms,  which  human  nature  was  not  strong  enough 
to  resist,  looked  on  all  this  as  an  affectation,  and  as  a  disguised 
threatening,  which  imported,  that  he  would  leave  the  nation  to 
perish,  unless  his  method  of  settling  was  followed. 

Burnet.     Own  Times.    Anno,  1689. 

Sweet  is  the  spring  and  gay  the  summer  hours. 
When  balmy  odours  breathe  from  painted  flowerv ; 
But  neither  sweet  the  spring,  nor  summer  gay. 
When  she  I  love,  my  charmer  is  away. 

Broome.    Daphnis  and  LycidaSk 
So  the  sweet  Thracian,  with  \A%  charming  lyre, 
Into  rude  nature  virtue  did  inspire ; 
So  he  the  savage  herd  to  reason  drew; 
Yet  scarce  so  sweet,  so  charmingly  as  yoo. 

Verses  in  Praise  of  Dry  den* 
38 
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CBAKhi,      I  tbould  be  fM  to  seeoQr  rappUoat  oegotifllor  in  the  aet  of 
.^         putting  liia  fearer  to  the  ear  of  the  directory,  to  make  it  imclench 
CHARON,  ^^c  ^^  >  <^°d  by  bis  tickling,  to  charm  that  rich  prize  out  of  the 
uon  gripe  of  robbery  and  ambition  I 

Bur  he.     On  a  BegieuU  Putee. 

We  see  children  perpetually  running  from  place  to  place,  to 
hunt  out  something  new  :  they  catch  with  great  eagerness,  and 
with  little  choice,  at  what  ever  comes  before  them  ;  their  atten- 
tion is  engaged  by  every  thing,  because  every  thing  has,  in  this 
stage  of  lifb^  the  charm  of  novelty  to  recommend  it. 

JM,     Of  the  Sublimv  and  Bcautijul,  part  L  sec.  1. 

But  merit  vainly  from  esteem  retires ; 
The  world  pursues,  discloses  and  admires ; 
In  vain  from  love  the  bashful  charmer  flies, 
A  bashful  youth  perceives,  pursues,  and  dies. 

Brookee.    Jenualem  Delivered,  book  ii. 

CHA^RNAL,  adj,^     From  the  Lat.   caro,    camu, 
Cha'rnal-bonb,    >fle8h. 

Cha^bnal-hotjse.J  "  Fr.  chamier  ;  a  place  wherein 
dead  bodies  are  laid  or  their  bones  kept."  Cotgrave. 

Whose  iugemet  semeth  me  somewhat  like,  as  though  me  should 
gesse  y«  bewty  of  one  longe  before  departed,  by  her  sealpe  taken 
out  of  the  cAameU-hotue* 

Sir  Thamm*  ^ore,     Workes,  foL  57. 

Such  are  those  thick  and  gloomy  shadows  damp 
Oft  seen  in  charnal  vaults,  and  sepulchres, 
l'ing*ring  and  sitting  by  the  new  made  grare. 
As  loth  to  leave  the  body  that  it  lov'd. 

Miiton,    Comut,  T.  47 1 . 

Now  from  yon  black  and  fimeral  yew, 
That  bathes  the  charnal-houte  with  dew 
Methinks  I  heare  a  voice  begin. 

PameU.    A  Night  PUee  m  DioiK 

Let  OS  with  silent  fooMtpa  go 
Ta  eharmk  and  ths  house  of  wm. 
To  gothtc  churches,  vaults  and  tombs. 
Where  each  sad  night  soma  virgin  OBOKi^. 
With  throbbing  breaat  and  fiul«l  cheek. 
Her  promis'd  bridegtoom's  urn  to  seek. 

Dr.Wwrtam.    CUfl»#feiM|b 

I  see  thee  now,  delusive  as  thou  art. 
Without  one  symbol  to  alarm  the  heart. 
Not  ev'n  upon  thy  flowing  vest  is  shown 
An  emblematic  dart,  or  chamel-bone. 

Hearts    The  F^hm  of  Death. 

CHARNECO,  a  sort  of  sweet  wine  mentioned  by  our 
old  English  dramatists.  Steevens  says  that  there  is  a 
village  of  the  same  name  near  Lisbon.  The  writer  of 
a  work  entitled  PhilocothottUiaj  eaUs  Charneco  a  Spanish 
wine.     Nares*8  Glossary, 

CHARON,  the  ferryman  of  Styx,  stated  by  Hesiod 
to  be  the  son  of  Erebus  and  Nox,  an  ancestry  assigned 
by  the  same  Poet  to  most  of  the  other  infernal  mona- 
sters. The  two  fullest  descriptions  of  him  are  given 
by  Virgil,  Mn.  vi.  295,  and  Seneca,  Rtre,  Fkr,  764. 
Charon  is  a  favourite  character  with  Lucian.  He  has 
intnoduced  him  as  disputing  with  Mercury  about  some 
money  which  the  latter  God  had  expended  for  repairs 
of  his  crazy  boot ;  as  quarrelling  with  Menippus  for 
his  fare,  {Bavatcff,  nopOfuov^  naulum,)  which  however  he 
does  not  succeed  in  obtaining  from  the  Cynic ;  and 
agidn,  in  one  of  his  choicest  dialogues,  as  moralizing 
in  upper  air  upon  the  foUies  of  mankind.  From  the 
same  author,  (vepl  irevOov%,)  we  learn  that  the  fare 
demanded  by  this  grisly  boatman  was  an  ohohts^  placed 
for  this  purpose  in  the  mouth  of  the  deceased  by  his 
friends.  Aristophanes,  {fiarpaxoi,)  doubles  this  fare, 
and  the  rich  sometimes  appear  to  have  paid  even 
three  oholi  for  the  use  of  the  state  cabin.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  Hermione  in  Argolis  disputed  Charon's  right 
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to  any  pay;  and  alone  of  alt  the  Grecians  dispeucd 
with  this  eustom,  (Callimaehus,  ap,  EhftaU.  Biaif,  m 
verb,  AopwcTj,)  Diodorna  Sievlus,  (lib.  i.  92,)  derives 
the  fable  of  CharoQ  froni  Egypt.  Ovphens,  he  ssys, 
while  travelling  in  that  eouatry,  observed  that  the 
inhabitants  of  a  particular  town  earned  their  deiA 
over  a  lake  (Moeris)  for  iulermeut.  The  Egyptan 
name  for  a  boatmaa  was  Chofwns  and  hence  the  Poet 
iBtrodnced  this  part  of  mythriogy  aasong  hn  cova- 
trymen.  Sec  also  on  this  point  Pietr»  della  Yalle, 
yuiggi,  Una.  i. 

The  Roman  slaves  who  were  enAraaehised  by  the 
last  will  of  their  matter  were  tenned  CsAKomrn,  ■ 
luune  which  is  ciqikuaed  by  Plutareb,  (ui  Antw.)  u 
Ibllows.  Oa  tke  assassination  of  Jofius  Gssaar,  all  his 
papers  were  delivered  by  his  relict  Calpormato  AnCany. 
The  latter  inserted  in  them  whatever  names  he  thoi^ 
proper,  and  thus  eifectcd  auny  changes  by  giving 
•ffices  to  his  friendli,  or  relieving  them  from,  ponish- 
ment.  The  Romans,  conQBues  the  biographer,  called 
the  people  so  f&voored  Charomies,  becaose  they  had 
recourse  to  the  registers  of  the  dead  to  airport  thcis 
title. 

CHART,  "Y     Fr.  chartres  Lat.  cAortei 

Cba^bivb^  V*  I  Gr.  x«^7»»  fToai  X'H^^ 

CoA^BTn^  n.  Wf,  seulpere,  Utaerihere,  Ea« 

CgA^Brna"—  vaa ■— iiTy  f  stathiua    and    Martiaina. 
CaA^avu^oovnanotrB.  J  And  x^^^^^T**  ^  quodinscid' 
pUur  skfB  imcribUttr, 

Maps  or  geognphieal  delfaieatioas  or  descriptkms 
are  cdled  chaHs^  A  charier  is  that,  on  which  any 
tfting  i»  written ;  more-espeeially,  by  which  any  rights 
or  privileges  are  affirmed  or  assured  j  by  which  any 
iff  givea  or  granted,  eovenanted  or  agreed  upon; 

Tht  King  made  ek  is  chartre  tb  the  court  of  Rome, 
lb  bicome  the  F6pe'8  mm  and  homage  bim  do* 

R,  Glouaener,  p.  506. 

His  o>er  sonne  WilliAm  Ibflond  atsigaed.  he. 
And  aUe  )aaof  him  cam.  with  chartre  road  he  fn, 

JL  Bname,jf.9^ 

•  And  ieide  to  here  a  ekartre 

IhatGyle  haUi  gyve  to  falraesie. 

Pier*  Plouhman.     Fisiiuh  P*  27. 

Some  shewed  hiasaiiB  conduct,  aome  shewed  hia  chart. 

Shelton.     The  Crown  of  LaarelL 

A  mery  child  he  was,  so  God  me  save  ; 

Wei  coud  he  leten  blod  and  clippe,  and  afcave' 

Aad  make  m  ekartre  of  lond,  and  aqailMiee. 

Chaucer.    The  MiUeree  TaU,  v.  3327. 


With  that  the  kynge  ri(^t  in  his  pkoa 
Anon  /oorthe  in  that  freshe  hete. 
An  erledome,  whiche  than  of  eschete 
Was  late  falle  into  his  honde, 
Unto  this  knight,  with  rent  and  londe. 
Hath  youe,  and  with  his  chartre  seased. 

Qower.     Conf  Am,,  hook  i.  fol.  27. 

For  in  hb  hooka  of  the  feats  of  war,  and  how  hattles  should 
he  ordered,  he  was  not  onely  contented  to  see  them  drawn  and 
set  out  in  chartt  aiid  maps,  hut  would  also  put  them  in  executsoo, 
in  the  places  themselyes  as  tliey  were  set  out. 

Sir  Thomae  North,    Ptutarehr,  fbl.  307. 

But  in  the  first  year  of  this  King's  reign,  rWlUiam  the  Con- 

aneror,]  he  granted  to  the  city  of  London  their  first  charter  and 
berties  in  as  large  form  as  they  enjoyed  them  in  the  time  'off 
King  Edward  the  Confessor,  which  he  granted  at  the  suit  of 
WilUam,  a  Norman  Bishop  of  London ;  in  grateful  remembraaco 
whereof  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen,  upon  the  aolenm  daya 
of  their  resort  to  Paub,  do  still  use  to  walk  to  the  graTC  stone 
where  this  Bishop  lies  interred. 

Baker.     William  1.  Atmo,  1079. 


Tume  liim  toMSf  cause  or  polUey, 
Tke  Gordianknot  of  it  he  will  vnloose, 
TanMlier  as  bis  gaiter :  that  When  be  speakes, 
The  8TT«,  a  chttrh^d  libeitiiie,  k  «ttll. 

^  -   •  Benrp  r.  ioL  7^. 
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2>o  «e  not  Bee^  anong  ourselves,  the  owner  use  his  cattle  as  he 
jAeaaes,  employ  them  as  he  thinks  fit,  keep  what  he  will  alive, 
kill  what  he  will,  and  in  what  manner  he  will ;  and  all  this^ralii- 
maX  maj  tajary  to  them,  only  by  Tistae  of  a  grant  and  tkvttr 
from  both  his  and  their  maker  ?    South.  &nno»«  11.  toL  viii* 


Hie  faregoing  aceooat  of  these  iahuids,  m  thearder  in 
araeKplofe  them,  not  being  particular  enough  either  as  to  situa- 
tion ox  description,  it  may  not  be  improper  now  to  give  a  more 
accurate  view  of  them,  which,  with  the  annexed  charts  will  con- 
if«y  to  the  reader  a  better  idea  of  the  whole  groupe. 

Cook,    Voymgti,  baok  iiL  ch«  T^.  ToL  ir. 

The  charter*,  which  we  call  by  distinction  great,  are  publick 
inftrnmentsoftfais  natnre,  (formsl  recognitions,  by  the  sovereign 
power,  of  an  ariginal  fight  in  the  subject,)  1  mean  in  the  charter i 
of  King  John  and  lUag  Henrr  the  Third.  The  things  secured 
by  these  instruments  may,  without  any  deceitful  ambigaity»  be 
TUT  fitly  called  the  chartered  rights  of  men. 

Barhe.     On  Mr.  Fox't  East  Mndia  BSn. 


An  oppresnve,  irregular,  capricious,  unsteady,  rapacioos,  and 
peculating  despotism,  with  a  direct  disavowal  of  obedience  to  any 
authority  at  home,  and  without  any  fixed  maxhns  or  principles, 
ar  rafe  of  proceeding  to  guide  them  in  India,  is  at  present  the 
state  of  your  charter-rovemmeHt  over  great  kingdoms. 

Id.    a. 


By  iMBaBS  of  the  hlaad  and  oonciliatarT  dispoutions  of  the 
eharter-govertumrs,  and  proper  private  explanations  the  publick 
enquiry  kas  in  effect  d^ed  away.  Jd,    Ih, 

The  first  important  finglishC^HARTEB  b  tbat  of  the 
CoDqueror^  preserred  in  Roger  de  Hoveden's  col- 
lectk>n  of  his  laws,  wltereby  **  all  freemen  of  the 
ItiDgdom  £hall  eiyoy  their  lands  in  peace«  free  from 
every  unjust  exaction*"  Doubts  have,  however^  been 
thrown  on  the  genuineness  of  this  document,  and  it 
has  even  been  insinuated  with  some  appearance  of 
reason,  that  important  alterations  from  the  French 
original  were  made  by  Glanville.  The  Charter  of 
Henry  the  First  restored  to  his  subjects  the  laws  of 
the  Confessor,  and  that  of  Stephen  confirming  the 
acts  of  his  predecessor,  adds  in  the  fullest  terms  an 
express  concession  of  the  custooM  of  £d  ward.  Henry 
the  Second  repeated  the  confirmation  of  his  grand- 
father's Charter.  But  all  the  rapacious  exacdons  of  the 
earlier  Kings  of  the  Norman  dynasty,  and  other  out- 
rages of  tyranny  yet  more  intolerable,  were  revived 
in  the  reign  of  John :  until  at  last  the  Great  Charter 
of  our  liberties  was  firmly  established^  and  national 
independence  secured. 

By  Mag^  Charta  the  grievances '  which  the  mili- 
tary tenants  complained  of  were  effectually  redressed. 
The  franchises  of  cities  were  dedarad  inviolable,  and 
freedom  of  commerce  guaranteed  to  alien  merchants. 
Arbitrary    imprisonment,  and   spoliation   under  the 
guise  of  law,  were  repressed  3    and  the  zeal  of  the 
English  clergy  in  behalf  of  liberty^  prompted  them  to 
devise   means    of  binding    the    conscience    of   the 
treacherous  King,  and  terrifying  his  timid  imagination 
b^r  the  dread  of  religious  punishment .  A  solemn  excom- 
munication against  the  violators  of  Magna  Charta  was 
pronounced  with  the  most  awful  threats ;  so  that  even 
his  successor,  in  the  moment  of  his  completest  success 
afiber  the  battle  of  Evesham,  did  not  presume  to  make 
any  attempt  at  revoking  the  provisions  of  the  Great 
Charter.    The  confirmation  of  his  father's  Charter  by 
this  latter  Prince  is  well  known  }  but  perhaps  a  yet 
more  important  victory  in  behalf  of  our  civil  liberties 


was  obtained  in  the  next  reign^  when  Edward  the  CHARIER 
First,  notwithstanding  the  vigorous  intellect  which     ^~^_ 
he  displayed  in  every  part  of  his  administration^  was   nysDfg^ 
most  reluctantly  compelled  to  afford  his  peqiJe  an 
explicit  confirmation  of  this  Charter,  and  (stat.  25 
Edward  I.)  gave  further  securities  against  the  exac- 
tion oH  aids,  *'  otherwise  than  by  the  common  assent 
of  the  realm,  and  for  the  common  profit  thereof.** 
It  is  from  that  moment  that  we  ^ould  perhaps  date 
those  powers  in  the  people  to  controul  the  supplies 
which  the  House  of  Commons  now  exercises. 

Chartsb-pabtv,  a  Deed  or  writing  indented  in 
commerce*  which  denotes  the  instrument  of  freightaga 
or  agreement  for  hit  e  of  a  vessel.  Amongst  merchants 
and  sea-faring  men,  it  is  commonly  caUed  a  pair  -of 
Indentures,  containing  the  covenants  and  agreements 
between  them  toudiing  their  merchandise  and  mari- 
time affairs,  2  InH.  673.  The  Charter-party  is  in 
writing,  and  must  be  signed  both  by  the  propiietor 
or  master  of  the  ship,  and  the  merchant  who  freights 
it ;  it  must  specify  the  name  and  burden  of  the  vessels 
the  master  and  freighter,  the  price  of  freight,  the 
time  of  loading  and  unloading,  and  the  other  condi- 
tions agreed  on.  The  Common  Law  interprets  Char- 
ter-parties as  near  as  may  be  to  accord  with  the  inten- 
tion of  the  parties,  and  not  according  to  the  literal 
sense  of  trade.    Molloy,  dejure  Maritimo,  p.  256. 

CHAUT,     ^      CautiousjTom  theEn^sh,  to  care, 

Cha^rilt,      >q,d.  accurattts.     Skinner. 

Cha^binsss.J      Careful*  cautious*  wary*  circum- 
spect* 

Didit  not*  OPbUm*  tlurn  to  iba,  thy  tier*  thu  juomise  mako 
That  charel/tkon  woldst  thy  self  to  crad  warre  betake  ? 

Phaer.    JEneidot,  book  xl.  p.  254. 

Baii\g  al  to  vmre*  to  wise,  and  to  charely  circumapecte. 

Joye,    Exporicum  of  Daniel^  ch.  zU. 

EartUy  ifpraatneiae  ia  a  aioe  tfaing,  and  requirea  ao  mach  dki- 
rimeue  in  the  managing,  as  the  contentment  of  it  cannot  requite* 

ffali.     Of  Contentation,  vol.  Ui.  fol.  504. 

Mm.  Fean.  N^  I  wil  conaent  to  act  any  Tilaoy  agaiaat  him* 
that  jnay  aotauUy  the  charit%eMe  of  our  honeaty. 

Shahspeare.    Merry  Wives  of  Windsor^  fol.  44. 

O  theicfiofe,  )mve,  be  •£  €hy«elf  ao  waiy, 
Aa  1  not  ioT  myaelf,  but  for  thee  wiU ; 
ISeariog  thy  heart,  which  1  will  keep  so  chary ^ 
As  tender  nurse  her  babe  from  faring  ill. 

/(I.    Somaet,  22. 

CHARYBDIS,  according  to  the  Mythologists*  a 
woman  who  having  stolen  the  oxen  of  Hercules  was 
struck  by  Jupiter  with  a  thunderbolt*  and  changed 
into  a  whirlpool.  This  sea  monster  occupied  the 
south-eastern  extremity  of  the  Strait  of  Messina.  The 
opposite  shore  was  crowned  by  the  fearful  rock  of 
Scylla.  Through  this  dangerous  passage  Homer*  (Od. 
M •)  and  Virgil*  {JEn,  iii.)  have  each  led  their  respective 
heroes.  The  first  of  these  poets  represents  Charybdis 
as  a  monster  which  thrice  every  day  sucks  up  the 
water,  and  thrice  vomits  it  back.  Virgil  differs  from 
him  only  by  placing  a  deep  gulf  below.  Strabo*  (vi.) 
-  repeats  this  description*  and  adds  that  the  fragments 
of  ships  swallowed  up  have  been  carried  by  the  cur- 
rent to  the  shore  of  Tauromenium,  a  distudcc  of  thirtj 
miles.  Kircher*  {Mundus  tubterraneus,  ii.  15*  16*)  has 
corroborated  this  account  by  a  story  of  one  Cola,  a 
celebrated  diver*  who  had  acquired  the  name  of 
PescC'Cola,  In  the  presence  of  Frederic*  King  of  Naples 
and  Sicily*  he  twice  plunged  into  this  depths  aud 
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CHA"  brought  up  an  alarming  account  of  the  horrors  which 
RYBDIS.  he  had  encountered  below.  These  arose  from  sharp 
pointed  rocks,  conflicting  currents,  polypi  which 
sought  to  entangle  him  in  their  long  tenacious  folds, 
and  various  sea  monsters.  The  King  threw  a  gold 
cup  into  the  gulf  to  allure  him  to  a  third  attempt. 
He  dived  and  appeared  no  more  till  his  body  was 
found  some  days  afterwards  on  the  coast  near  Tnor- 
xnina.  All  the  ancient  writers  who  have  touched  on 
this  subject,  have  followed  in  the  steps  of  Homer  and 
Virgil  3  so  that  Charybdis  appears  to  have  passed  into 
a  figurative  term  for  any  thing  which  absorbed.  (Hor. 
1  03. 27.)  Among  the  moderns,  Cluverius,  (Sicilia  An- 
tiqua,  64.,)  who  seems  to  have  been  on  the  spot,  de- 
scribes Charybdis  as  a  sea  rapidly  flowing  and  forming 
vortices,  which  does  not  absorb  the  waters  and  reject 
them  thrice  a  day,  but  only  as  often  as  the  sea  runs 
high  in  the  Strait.  Fazello,  who  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury wrote  for  the  most  part  very  accurately  on  the 
wonders  of  his  mother  country,  contents  himself  with 
the  received  belief  j  and  Buffon,  (tom.  ii.)  at  a  much 
later  date,  adopts  the  tale  of  Homer  with  entire  oon- 
fidence,  and  ranks  Charybdis  among  the  most  cele- 
brated whirlpools. 

The  observations  of  Spallanzani  on  the  spot,  have 
destroyed  the  long  accredited  notion  that  Charybdis 
was  a  whirlpool,  and  it  is  to  the  foui*th  volume  of  his 
Voyage  dans  le$  deux  Siciles,  that  we  must  refer  for  the 
chief  facts  connected  with  this  singular  natural  phe- 
nomenon. Charybdis  is  situate  about  750  feet  from 
the  shore  in  that  part  of  the  Strait  of  Messina  which 
lies  between  the  promontories  of  Punta  Secca  and  La 
Lantema,  (the  lighthouse.)  From  the  latter  it  derives 
its  popular  modern  name  Calofaro,  (caXov  <papo9,  the 
beautiful  lighthouse.)  A  current  sets  into  this  spot  from 
the  north,  and  returns  from  the  south,  respectively  at 
the  rising  and  setting  of  the  moon.  The  first  is  called 
the  descending  rema,  (pcvfia.)  The  second  the  ascending 
rema.  Each  lasts  six  hours.  In  the  interval  there  is  a 
calm  which  lasts  different  lengths  of  time,  from  fifteen 
minutes  to  an  hour.  Sometimes  if  the  descending  rema 
changes  its  direction,  a  delay  of  two  hours  is  occa- 
sioned. If  it  falls  immediately  into  the  Calofaro,  it  is  a 
sure  prognostic  of  foul  weather.  Spallanzani  having 
received  full  assurance  of  his  safety,  ventured  to  ap- 
proach Charybdis  in  a  boat  managed  by  four  expert 
sailors.  From  the  shore  he  saw  a  mass  of  tumultuous 
waters,  which  as  he  came  nearer  appeared  more  ex- 
tensive and  more  agitated.  The  revolving  motion  was 
circumsctibed  to  a  circle  not  exceeding  a  hundred' 
feet  in  diameter,  within  which  was  no  incavation  nor 
vortiginous' absorption  whatever,  but  an  incessant 
undulation  of  waters,  rising,  falling,  and  beating 
against  each  other.  The  boat  in  passing  over  encoun- 
tered no  danger.  It  was  considerably  tossed  about^ 
and  the  difficulty  was  not  to  prevent  it  from  being 
sucked  in,  but  from  being  driven  out  of  the  Calofaro. 
The  plummet  did  not  show  a  depth  exceeding  500  feet 
in  any  part  of  it ;  beyond,  towards  the  middle  of  the 
Strait,  this  depth  is  double.  Thus  far  Spallanzani  as- 
certained that  Charybdis,  when  he  visited  it  in  a  calm, 
had  no  whirlpool ;  and  his  inquiries  confirmed  his 
belief  that  the  same  was  the  case  even  in  tempestuous 
weather.  When  the  current  and  the  wind  are  opposed 
to  each  other,  especially  in  a  southerly  gale,  the  swell- 
ing and  dashing  of  the  waves  is  much  stronger,  more 
impetuous^  and  more  extensive.   If  at  this  time  small 


vessels  should  be  driven  within  the  Calofaro,  they  are 
not  drawn  down  by  a  vortex,  but  they  may  be  lost  by 
sinking  beneath  the  waves  which  beat  over  them;  as 
tliose  of  a  larger  burden  may  be  driven  on  the 
neighbouring  shore  of  la  Lantema, 

Homer  is  most  accurate  in  his  description  of  Scylla> 
but  Charybdis  is  farther  removed  from  that  rock  than 
the  arrow's  flight  which  he  assigns  for  its  distance. 
The  danger  which  mariners  encounter  between  these 
two  monsters  has  become  proverbial ;  and  a  Latin 
hexameter  is  frequently  quoted  illustrative  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  escaping  both.  The  passage  from  which  this 
is  taken  stands  as  below,  and  may  be  found  in  the 
Alexandrais  of  Rodolphus  Gualterus,  a  Swiss  theologian 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  was  printed  at  Berne  in 
1559,  en  caractere  iVescriture,  and  is  of  rare  occurrence. 

Que  periture  ruiif  fugitnM  ketttm  petit  kottemg 
Incidis  in  Scyiiam  cnpient  vitare  CJUaybdim, 

This  misfortune  does  really  occur.  If  a  vessel  be 
extricated  from  Charybdis  when  in  a  state  of  fury, 
and  carried  by  a  strong  southerly  wind  to  the  northern 
end  of  the  Strait,  she  may  pass  out  safely ;  but  if  she 
meets  with  an  opposite  wind,  she  becomes  the  sport 
of  the  two,  and  not  uncommonly  is  dashed  full  against 
Scylla. 

The  hazard  of  this  once  perilous  Strait  however  is 
much  diminished  by  the  increased  knowledge  of 
navigation,  and  it  is  very  rarely  that  ships  are  lost  in 
the  Channel. 

CHASE,  V,  T      Fr.  chasser ;  It.  cacd/xre ;  Sp. 

Chase,  n.  ca^r.    Menage  thinks  from 

Cha'seablb,  I  the  Lat.  captare,  to  catch  at. 

Cua'ser,  f     To   pursue,   to  follow,  to 

hunt.  ChasCt  the  noun,  is  not 

only  applied  to  the  pursuit, 

but  to  that  which  is  pursued ;    and  to  the  place  in 

which  it  is  preserved,  and  hunted  or  pursued. 

So  gret  treson  wor]>  among  hem,  ]>at  aftur  ]«  schul  come,. 
Ac  ft  Cornwaile*!  bor  hem  schal  chaste  some. 

B.  GloucesteTf  p.  134. 

In  fe  contre  of  Canterbury  mcst  plen^e  of  syche  ys. 
And  mest  chase  a  boute  Salesburi  of  wylde  bestes  ywys. 

We  be  comen  alle  of  kynde  of  Gcrmenie, 
)at  chaced  has  ^e  Bretons  here  of  ^er  kythe. 

JL  Bruune,  p.  2.. 

But  charite  and  chastitie,  ben  chased  out  clcne. 

Piers  PiouUman,     Credt,  book  ill. 

0  Sathan  enrious,  sin  tbilkc  clay 

That  thou  were  chased  from  our  heritage, 
Wei  knowest  thou  to  women  the  olde  way. 

Chaucer,     The  Man  0/  Lowes  Taie,  t.  4786.. 

And  shortly  forth  this  tale  for  to  chace. 

Id,     The  CUrkes  Tale^  r.  8269. 

Fromthennes  forth  the  Jcwes  ban  conspired 
lliis  innocent  out  of  this  world  to  chace. 

Id,     The  Prioresses  Tale,  v.  13496^ 

Like  to  the  chased  wilde  bore 
The  houndes  whan  he  feleth  sore 
To  thxowe,  and  goth  forth  bis  wey. 

Gower,    Conf.  Am,,  book  yii.  fol.  irX 

And  euery  man  went  on  his  side 
Hym  to  pursewe,  and  1  to  .ride 
Began  to  chase,  and  sooth  to  sale 
Within  a  while  out  of  my  wide 

1  rode.  M  lb,  book  v.  fol.  1»» 

The  chased  dere  hath  soile, 

To  coole  him  in  his  heate  ; 
The  asse  after  his  wery  toil 

In  stable  is  rp  set 

Vncertawa  Autt^t,    ThM  at  thmg»,  4pc» 
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CnASE-DELIGHTINO, 
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To  make  his  huDtyng,  and  his  ehace^ 
Where  him  best  thought  in  euery  place 
To  ftod  game  in  his  waie. 

Gitwir,    Con/,  Am,^  book  L  fol.  10. 

With  arowfs  brode  vnder  the  side. 
And  bow  in  honde,  of  whiche  she  slongh 
And  toke»  all  that  hir  lyst  enough    . 
Of  beastes,  whiche  ben  chaceable. 

Id,    lb,  book  7.  fol.  9U 

If  thou,  fighting  'gainst  heaven's  enemies, 
Shalt  flie  away,  abandoning  the  cross. 
The  ensign  of  Uiy  holy  general. 
With  shame  thou  justly  shalt  be  rob*d  of  it, 
Chtu'd  from  our  company,  and  cut  away. 
As  an  infectious,  putrefied  limb. 
Beaumtmt  and  Fletcher,    The  Knight  of  Malta,  act  ▼.  SC.  1. 


CHAS* 
SAKI. 


Why  (Pelcus  sonne 


Pntsns't  thon  beinr  a  man)  a^d  ?  thy  rage  hath  nerer  done. 
Acknowledge  not  tiliine  eyes  my  state  ?  esteems  thy  minde  no  movt. 
Thy  honour  in  the  chaee  of  Iroy,  but  pots  my  chaee  before 
Iheir  utter  conquest  ? 

Chapman.    Hbrntfr't /Aa<f,  book  zzi.  foL  299. 

Adam  obsenr'd  and  with  his  eye  the  chase 
Pursuing,  not  unmor'd  to  Eve  thus  spake. 

Milton.    Paradise  Lost,  book  zi.  1. 190* 


Then  beginne 


A  stop  i'th'cAiuer ;  a  retyre :  anon 
A  rowt,  confusion  thicke. 

Shahspeare,    Cymbeline,  fol.  392. 

Vet  had  she  oft  been  chas'd  with  horns  and  hounds, 
And  Scythian  shafts ;  and  many  winged  wounds 
Aim'd  at  her  heart,  was  often  forc'd  to  fly. 
And  doom'd  to  death,  though  fated  not  to  die. 

Dry  den.     The  Hind  and  the  Panther, 

The  glare  did  not  continue  long  before  it  runed  again,  and 
kept  us  from  sight  of  each  other :  but  if  they  had  seen  and  chaced 
as  we  were  resolved  to  run  onr  bark  and  canoas  ashore,  and  take 
onrselves  to  the  mountains.     Dampier,    Voyages^  du  i.  vol.  i. 


Like  some  poor  exil'd  wretch 


The  frighted  chase  leav^  her  late  dear  abodes, 

O'er  plains  remote  she  stretches  far  away. 

Ah !  never  to  return  !  Somervile,    The  Chase. 

I  must  have  leave  to  be  of  opinion,  that  the  agitation  of  that 
oercise,  [hunting]  with  the  example  and  number  of  the  chasers^ 
not  a  little  contribute  to  resist  those  checks,  which  compassion 
would  naturally  suggest  in  behalf  of  the  animal  pursued. 

Pope,    GiMr</taii,  No.  61. 

Meandme  the  Belgians  tack  upon  our  recr, 
'  And  raking  ehace-guns  through  our  stems  they  send : 
Close  by,  their  fire-ships,  like  jackalls,  appear. 
Who  on  their  lions  for  the  prey  attend. 

Dryden,    jinmu  MirakUis, 

When  we  were  got  about  two  or  three  nriles  from  the  shore, 
we  perceived  some  of  the  natives  following  us  in  a  canoa  wiUi  a 
sule ;  we  did  not,  however,  think  it  worth  while  to  wait  for  her, 
and  though  she  had  passed  the  reef,  she  soon  after  gave  over 
the  ehace,  Cooh,     Voyages,  book  i.  ch.  viL  voU  i. 

TUX  loos'd  from  bands,  for  gifts  of  mighty  price. 
By  chase-delighting  Dian's  dart  she  f^U, 
Smote  in  my  father's  house  ;  but.  Hector,  thou, 
Thon  art  my  sire,  my  hoary  mother  thou. 
My  brother  thou,  thou  husband  of  my  youth. 
Htunilton.     The  parting  of  Hector  and  Andromache, 

A  Chasb,  a  wooded  ground  lying  open  and  privi- 
leged for  wild  animals,  diflFers  in  Law  from  a  Park, 
inasmttch  as  it  is  not  enclosed,  and  that  it  may  exist  in 
another  man's  ground ;  so  that  in  fact  it  is  the  liberty 
of  preserving  and  hunting  beasts  in  another  man's  land, 
|>roiected  even  from  the  owner.  It  differs  from  a  Forest, 
inasmuch  as  it  may  belong  to  a  subject;  whereas  a 
forest  in  its  proper  nature  is  Royal ;  also  that  it  is  not 
governed,  as  a  Forest  is,  by  laws  of  its  own,  but  by  the 
Clk>miDon  Law.  The  oflScers  of  a  Chase  are  Keepers  and 
W^oodwardt,  Its  beasts  are  the  Buck,  Doe,  Foxj  Matron 


(Martin)  and  Roe.    Howell's  Leiters,  iv.  16  j  Black-    CHASB. 

stone's  Commentaries,  book  li.  ch.  lit. 

CHASM,  V,  Gr.  x^f*^»  fro™  x«' *"«'">  hUcere,  to 
gape,  to  open. 

Desire  had  now  the  goal  in  sight : 
It  was  a  tower  of  monstrous  height, 
Where  on  the  summit  fortune  stands, 
A  crown  and  sceptre  in  her  liands  i 
Beneath,  a  chasm,  deep  as  hell, 
Where  many  a  bold  adventurer  fell. 

Swift.    Desire  and  Possession. 

As  the  memory  relieres  the  mind  in  her  vacant  moments,  and 
fills  up  the  chastns  of  thought  with  ideas  of  what  is  past,  we  have 
other  faculties  that  agitate  and  employ  her  upon  what  is  to  come* 
These  are  the  passions  of  hope  and  fear.      Spectator,  No.  471.    , 

Between  the  lowest  positive  existence  and  nothing,  wherever 
W0  suppose  positive  existence  to  cease,  is  another  chasm  infinitely 
deep :  where  there  is  room  again  for  endless  orders  of  subordi- 
nate nature,  continued  for  ever  and  for  ever,  and  yet  infinitely 
iuperbr  to  non-existence. 

Johnson,    Review  of  a  Free  Enquiry ^  ^c, 

CHASNADAR-BACHI,  {Khazineh^ddr'hdskC,)  the 
Lord  High  Treasurer,  is  one  of  the  great  officers  of 
state  in  the  Grand  Signor's  Court.  He  holds,  according 
to  the  Turkish  historians  Idris  and  A^(,  the  second 
place  in  the  third  class  of  the  dignitaries  of  theEmpirOj 
the  Bdhi  S^ddet  Agh^-si,  or  Lord  High  ChamberlaiD^ 
being  the  first ;  and  when  a  vacancy  occurs,  he-  ia 
usually  promoted  to  that  office.  He  is  always  one  of 
the  white  Eunuchs,  and  his  duties  are  to  attend  on  the 
Sult&n  on  all  public  occasions,  and  carry  the  iftf/ev* 
oexeA,  or  State-turbant  before  him ;  to  take  chai^of  his 
sejddeh  or  carpet  for  prostration  at  prayers,  (with  whick 
this  officer  often  wipes  his  &ce,  to  ascertain  that  no 
poison  has  been  sprinkled  on  it,)  and  he  has  usually 
to  superintend  the  payment  of  about  2000  workmen, 
who  receive  their  stipend  from  the  Emperor  s  private 
treasury.  The  Kliazineh  Admireh,  or  public  treasury, 
is  under  the  superintendence  of  two  Cashiers,  called 
Sergi  KhaUfah-k  and  Vexneh-ddr-bdski,  who  are  ac* 
countable  to  the  Grand  Vezir  and  Defier-ddr,  and  have 
nothing  to  do  in  the  Khazineh-ddr-bdshfs  department  $ 
they  are  also  officers  of  a  rank  very  inferior  to  his.  He 
^  is  head  of  the  second  division  of  personal  attendants 
'  on  the  Sult&n,  the  Khaz{neh-6dd's(,  (Treasury  Cham- 
ber.) His  principal  officer  is  the  Khazineh^kyayd-sC, 
{Kelkhodd  is  always  pronounced  kyayd  by  the  Turks,) 
ihe  Deputy  Treasurer,  who  has  the  immediate  care  of 
the  treasure ;  he  has  also  six  more  upper  assistants, 
and  among  them  the  Bulbulgi  and  Tdti-ji'hdslU  or  Chief 
keepers  of  the  Nightingales  and  Parrots. 

Von  Hammer's  Osmanischen  Reich.,  i.  67>ii*  2l-^S3. 

Chasnadar-agassi,  (Khaz(neh'ddr  Aghd-si,)  \b  the 
Great  Treasurer  of  the  Harem,  and  consequently 
always  one  of  the  Black  Eunuchs^  the  third  in  rank 
under  the  orders  of  the  Kizlar  Aghd-sC,  head  of  that 
corps. 

Von  Hammer's  Oamamchen  Reich.,  ii.  S2. 

CHASSAKI,  is  a  Turkish  word  compounded  of  the 
Arabic  Khdssah,  signifying  a  tiling  peculiarly  the  pro'^ 
perty  of  its  possessor,  and  the  particle  kC,  derived  from 
the  Persian  relative  pronoun  kih,  "  that,"  '^  which/* 
so  that  the  compound  term  has  much  the  same  import 
as  the  word  ''  body,"  in  the  English  expression, ''  a 
body-guard." 

The  word  Kh&ssaki,  when  used  alone,  signifies  an 
individual  belonging  to  one  of  two  military  corps  which 
have  peculiar  privileges.  The  first  of  them  is  a  chosen 
band  of  Edsttbt-jCs,  (the  gardnersj  or  rather  guard^ 
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of  tlK  Seraglio^  about  thirty  in  number,  'wbo  are  com^ 
manded  by  the  Kfidsteh-kt  Agfiii,  and  are  trusted  with 
the  execution  of  the  Sultin's  commands,  when  he 
wishes  to  rid  himself  of  suspected  persons  expeditiously ; 
the  other  Kh4ssekis  are  two  hoUiJa,  or  regiments,  of 
the  first  class  of  Janissaries,  whose  principal  privilege 
seems  also  to  be  that  of  acting  as  the  Sult&ns  execu- 
tioners. Their  commanders  ase  also  eaUed  Khdsseki 
Jgha. 

The  Khduek^  Sultan,  or  SuUanah,  is  tliat  lady  of  the 
Seraglio  who  first  presents  the  Grand  Signor  with  an 
heir  to  the  throne ;  the  only  one  among  the  6daUet  or 
eoncubines,  who  enjoys  the  title  of  Sultia ;  which  is 
an  honour  exclusively  restricted  to  the  Queen  Mother 
and  Princesses  of  the  blood. 

Von  Hammer's  Ojmaatfd^  Rdch^  ii  34.  68. 

CHASS-ODA«  (literally  the  Private  Chamber,  I  e. 
the  suite  of  apartments  peculiarly  appcoprtated  to  the 
use  of  the  Snltin,)  is  the  name  of  the  first  department 
of  the  Exterior  in  the  Court  of  Constantinopie,  at  the 
htmA  of  which  is  the  chief  of  the  White  Eunuchs,  (the 
Comptroller  of  the  Household,)  styled  Kdpd  or  BM 
SMet  Aghd't(,  the  Lord  of  the  Gate  of  Felicity  The 
KMas-6d^  is  eomposed  of  ^le  first  forty  Lords  of 
tiie  Bedchamber ;  their  chief,  the  Khdu-ddd-bdM,  is 
knteediately  about  the  Sult&n's  person,  and  dresses 
and  undresses  him.  His  fixed  appointment  conrists 
of  a  daily  stipend  of  sixty  aspers,  (equal  to  twenty 
p&rahs,  not  qoite  sixpence  sterling,)  and  five  snits  of 
doflies  every  year.  This  dignity,  the  second  in  this 
department,  is  generally  hdd  by  one  of  the  ^liite 
EoBfidis,  and  his  inferior  officers  are,  1.  the  SiUhrdSr, 
(Seficfor  Agkh^)  or  8word*bearer,  who  has  the  privi- 
lege of  giving  the  younger  attendants  a  box  on  the 
ear,  according  to  the  canon  of  Mohammed  the  Second  5 
S.  theCfcdcafc-difr  {TchohadttT)  or  Groom  of  the  Stole; 
S.  the  Duihend-Mr,  or  Turi)ant-bearer ;  and  4.  the 
Bikdb-ddr,  or  Stirmp-bolder.  These  four  are  called 
<he  columns,  props,  or  supports  {Erkdn)  of  the  cham- 
ber, and  have  a  rank  superior  to  that  of  the  following 
twelve:  1.  the  ChdmdtMr-bdahC,  who  receives  and 
delivers  out  the  Sultin's  linen,  3.  the  Berber-hdtht,  or 
diief  Barber,  3.  Rrik-ddr  AgMtjtht  Great  Ewer-bearer, 

4.  Puhg{r-j{'bdM,  Keeper  of  the  Imperial  Table-cloths, 

5.  Sherbei'M,  Keeper  of  the  China  and  Sherbet- 
bearer,  6,  the  89frak"j(,  wlio  prepares  the  tsble,  and 
has  chaige  of  the  bread,  7.  and  6.  the  Tumah-ji  and 
2kighar-ji,  who  have  the  management  of  the  Royal 
Cranes  and  Hounds,  9.  the  Chdtfmegir,  head  Carver 
and  Taster,  10.  Mukdaebek-jf,  the  Accountant  or 
Cleik,  11.  the  TezXrereA-TC,  or  Memorandnm -writer, 
mad  1«.  the  Tvmac'j(,  or  Great  Nail-cutter. 

Some  of  these  officers  are  always  in  attendance,  ex- 
cept when  the  SuUto  goes  into  the  Harem.  Their 
greatest  privilege  is  their  being  exempted  from  severe 
punishments,  tmless  these  are  personally. ordered  by 
the  Grand  Signor  himself.  They  are  all  termed  gene- 
rally, Khds$-6dd'Hy  Gentlemen  of  the  Privy  Chamber, 
and  when  they  conduct  themselves  vrdl,  are  promoted 
to  tbe  first  offices  in  the  State. 

That  part  of  the  SerdI,  or  Imperial  Adace,  whidi  is 
comprehended  under  the  term  Kh&ss-6dah,  (interior 
apartment,)  contains  a  great  number  of  rooms,  as 
may  be  seen  in  Tavemier*s  account  of  the  interior  of 
the  Seraglio,  the  best  yet  published.  Besides  the 
Khfiss-ddah,  properly  so  called,  a  large  saloon  in  which 
^Sie  forty  Chamberlains  sleep,  and  the  Sult&n's  private 


bed-chamber,  there  is  another  very  icmarkable  room  CHASS- 
in  this  division  of  the  Royal  residence,  the  Kfurcahi-    ODa. 
9her{feh'6dak'i(,  or  ''Closet  of  the  Holy  Rag,"  a  plate '^^v^ 
of  which  is  given  in  Mouradgea  d*Ohson*s  Tableau  de 
t Empire  Ottoman.    In  this  sacred  place,  which  is  as 
magnificent  as  ''  the  wealth  of  Araby  and  hid"  can 
muce  it,  there  b  deposited  a  collection  of  .the  most 
holy  Bdiques,  one  of  which  may  be  called  the  Palla- 
dium of  the  Osm^ds.   These  relics  are,  X.  tbe  Sacred  Sujae 
Standard,  Sanjac  Shertf,  the  Banner  of  the  Empire  -,  a  SheHf,  or 
banner  of  no  small  antiquity,  as  it  was  the  favourite  of  ^^^cmi 
Mahomet  himself,  and  is  kept  wrapped  up  in  one^**^^' 
which  belonged  to  the  Khalif  Omar,  besides  forty 
cases  of  taffety  j    the  whole  being  covered  by  an 
envelope  of  green  clothe  and  deriving  an  almost  more 
than  luxman  sanctity  firom  two  Korans,  which  were 
written  by  the  hand  of  Omar.    This  banner  came  iato 
the  possession  of  the  Osm&nltis,  when  Selim  the  Tim 
con^ered  Egypt,  whither  it  had  travelled  with  the 
fugitive  Kh&lifs  from  Baghdad ;  and  it  was  brought 
into  St4mbdl  at  the  dose  of  the  sixteenth  century,  by 
the  Grand  Vezir,  Khojah  Sfn^  P&shk,  for  the  purpose 
of  kindling  the  zeal  and  ^v'mg  a  favourable  direction 
to  the  restlessness  of  n  turbulent  soldiery.    His  ex- 
pectations were  realized,  and  the  Sacred  Standard  has 
ever  since  been  reserved  as  an  infallible  resource  for 
rousing  the  ardour  of  the  Moslems  in  a  war  against  the 
infidels.    On  audi  occasions  it  is  borne  out  of  the 
Capital,  accompanied  by  innumerable  multitudes,  and 
escorted  by  the  asost  splendid  procession  which  an 
aasemUage  of  all  the  wttlth  and  power  of  the  EBpire 
can  form;  and  piteous  is  the  fate  of  that!  tafidd  ivhs 
presumes  to  come  within  sight  of  the  Holy  Baaner. 
Little  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  when  this  fire-brand 
of  fanaticism  was  last  displayed  before  the  eyes  of  the 
almost  phrensied  Moslems,  some  Greeks  and  Franks, 
who  were  discovered  in  a  house,  near  which  the  pro- 
cession passed,  were  attacked  with  tlie  utmost  fiiry, 
and  Ibrfeited  their  lives  fpr  their  temerity^ 

The  second  relic,  not  less  venerated  than  the  first,  KlMi 
U  the  Khircah  oxBurdehi  Sherffeh, "  the  Sacred  Cloak,"  ^^^^ 
or,  as  the  first  word  may  be  rendered^  "  Rag  j**  a  ca-  .^.^^ 
mdet  tunic,  worn  by  the  Prophet  himself,  and  given 
by  him  to  £ia»ibn  Zobear,  in  the  ninth  year  i>f  the 
Hijrah,  from  whose  descendants  it  was  purchased  by 
the  Kh6ltf  MMwlyah,  for  its  weight  in  gold.    Once 
united  with  the  Holy  Baaner  it  had  the  gaid  Isrtuae  to 
aeeompany  it  in  all  its  wanderings,  and  is  now  pre* 
served  in  forty  bags,  made  of  the  ricfiest  tnaterWs. 
On  the  15th  of  Ramazin,  once  only  in  the  year,  it  is 
displayed  to  the  eyes  of  the  faithful.     After  offering 
up  fervent  prayers,  the  Sult^  and  all  his  great  officers 
of  state,  each  in  his  turn,  kiss  the  precious  garment. 
The  Sih'h-ddr  Aghh  st«ids  by  the  relic,  and  wipes  it, 
after  each  kiss,  with  a  piece  of  muslin,  wfiich  he  pre- 
sents to  the  kisser.     At  the  close  of  the  ceremony,  the 
part  kissed  is  washed  in  a  silver  basin,  and  the  dirty 
water  carefully  bottled  up,  sealed  and  *^jbutedto 
all  present,  some  being  reserved  for  distlngwishcd 
personages  unavoidably  absent.    A  few  of  the  holy 
drops  arc  poured  into  the  first  cup  of  water,  by  ^"**^ 
the  fast  is  ended,  and  are  deemed  a  sure  safeguard 
against  plague,  fire,  and  every  other  disastc-r.  Aoothff 
of  the  Prophet's  coats,  one  of  his  holy  teeth^»d 
divers  other  relics  of  equal  value,  are  aleo  ^ireserved 
at  Constantinople,  but  not  in  the  chawiber  <rf  the 
Khircahi  Sftenf. 
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Cha8tx-xykd^ 


CSOM-     The  ilard  of  fiiese  prechms  mem^rklB  ivMolutfti- 

ODA.    acd's  aabic,  the  inirestitiire  cf  whioh^  in  tbe  Mos^M 

/viTre  ^  ^^^  "0B''  CoostaitiBopk,  i»  a  ccremonj  among 

'^^^^^  the  Turks  equiT^eiit  to  ti>e  Cofwalioii  o£  Chratian 

Ftinces.    The  remaiiring'  relhpietf  me : 

4.  The  FtefAet't  how  in  a  silver  Bheatk^  S.  the 
flworcl  ind  carpet  of  Ab6  Bekr  ^  6.  and  7*  the  falchions 
of  teiar  aad  Omdn.  Agaiaat  the  walls  are  hung 
swoWKs  of  the  fint  diainpiaBS  of  l8laxn>  Zobdur  ibn 
Awi.  AM  Tidhak  ibo  Khdlid,  &c. 

BioQiadgca  d*OlMon>  Tableau  de  fEmpvre  Ottoman, 

B.  9!r8 ;  VoB  Hamiaer's  OMmaniuhen  Rekh.,  n,  10-^15 • 

CHASTE,  ac§f.      1      Fr.  dutsU ;   It.  and  Sp.  casto. 

I  Vosdus  thinks  from  xdt^M,  which 
I  sonifies  icocfUta,  omo,  decora  $ 
I  and  thus,  cof  fus  will  be  quad 
I  Kaartn,  i.  e.  omatiif  j  deeorUs.  As 
C&esTB^MooTSBD  J  BOW  applied  it  is 
Pare,  nncormpt,  OBcontaminated}  not  spotted,  bler 
mished,  tarmshed,  stained  3  by  any  action,  passion,  or 
aftetion,  thai  can  pollute  either  mind  or  body.    Ap- 
plied to  stjrle  in  composition, 
,  Pure,  free  from  &lse  ornament,  fhna  bad  taste^ 
from  licentiousness. 

Be  u  ciof  <  AS  a  dr^ld.  ]«t  no)' diit  na  £yghtc>. 

Pitn  PlmJkmtm.    Fimm,  p.  21. 

Iloue  glioii  U  the  lone  of  God  tar  I  hane  ipoudd  ghou  to  oon 
h—luwlii  togJMJde  mcktMM  virgyn  to  Chriit 

WicUf,    2  CorynSMant,  ch.  zL 

I  am  gdoiis  oner  yon  with  0odly  gelousy.  For  I  orapled  yon 
to  one  man,  to  maibe  yoaa  chmie  Tirginto  ChiytC; 

Bible,  1551. 

''  He  that  nowe  beholdeth  another  mennes  wife  ckastefy,  like  as 
he  Umketh  rpon  lus  sister,  or  daughter,  he  hath  well  cast  oul  his 
noysome  iye,  and  taken  for  it  the  iye  of  a  done,  a  cleane  and  a 
tiBgle  iye.  Uddtt,    Matthew,  eh.  r. 

WhsrafiBva  if  they  dedicate  them  selues  mto  Christ,  out  of 
fkyth  to lyne purely,  wnd'^ckaatly,  then  let  them  so  remayne  wyth« 
oia  say  Lable,  and  strongly,  and  stedfastTy  to  abyde  toe  rewafde 
ofTiiginiUe.  Barnes,     Workes,  {ol,3lB, 

Jt  is  to  sayn  in  English,  Reren's  filie, 
for  pure  chaaieneue  of  virginitee. 

Chaucer,    The  Second  Nonnet  Tale,  v.  15555. 

And  wbile  he  disputide  of  rightwisnesse  and  chatlUe,  and  of 
doom  to  coflSTngey  £ eliz  was  maad  tremblynge. 

WUUf,    Dedis  o/^pottU*,  ch.  zzir. 

And  sooth  it  is,  she  liude 

in  winely  bond  so  well. 
As  she  from  CoUatinus  wife 

of  chastice  bore  the  bell. 

Turhervile^     To  hie  Loue,  9fc, 

It  hecomcth  saynctea  to  be  not  only  of  honest  cleane  cOuer- 
sadonj  but  also  to  he  ehmH'^mouthed  and  of  pure  commuaicacion. 

Udmli,    EpheaiaMs,  ch.  7. 

Her  heart  was  that  strange  bush  where  sacred  fire 

Adigion*  did  not  consume,  but  inspire 

Such  piety,  so  chaete  use  of  God's  day, 

That  what  we  turn  to  feast,  she  tnm'd  to  pray. 

Ihnne,    Eiegie,  id.    Death, 

Till  (by  thy  promise  grown  secure) 

That  hope  was  to  assurance  brought. 
My  fisith  was  such,  so  chastely  pn>^» 

I  doubted  not. 

Cotton.    A  Valediction, 


Hie  infant  world  great  freedome  did  allow, 
To-those  deRghts  which  people  did  the  gronod. 

At  least  strict  hMres  did  fornish  none  as  b«w, 
For  any  fault  that  did  noC  wedlock  wound. 

And  chastenesee  then  had  beene  a  foolish  yow. 
When  parents  praise  a  populous  ofspring  crownM. 
Stkrtimg,    Dommt^dmy,  the  Nitkth  Noure, 


CHAflfl^ 
CHA^rfiN 


Must  she 


Who  hath  presenred  her  spotless  chastity 
From  all  solicitation,  now  at  last 
.  By  agues  and  diseases  be  embrac'd  ? 
Foihid  it  holy  Dian. 

Carew,     Upon  the  Sichueu  of  E.  S, 

Then  each  faire  nymph,  whom  nature  doth  endow 
With  beauties  eheeke,  crown'd  with  a  sfaamefast  browj 
Whose  weU-tun'd  eares,  chast-object-loving  eyne. 
Ne'er  heard  nor  saw  the  works  of  Aretine. 
liCt  her  withdfaw. 

Browne,    Britannia'*  Pastorals,  book  i  song  2. 

It  is  well  known  by  the  learned,  that  there  was  a  temple  upon 
Mount  iBtna  dedicated  to  Vulcan,  which  was  guarded  by  dogs  of 
so  exquisite  a  smeU,  say  the  historians,  that  they  could  discern 
whether  the  persons  who  came  thither  were  chaste  or  otherwise. 
These  dogs  were  given  to  Vulcan  by  bis  sister  Diana,  the  goddess 
of  hunting  and  oichastiiv,  haring  bred  them  out  of  some  of  her 
hounds,  u  which  she  had  obserred  this  natural  instinct  and 
sagacity.  Spectator,  No.  579. 

He  [Dr.  SachcTerel]  resolved  to  force  himself  into  popularity 
and  preferment,  by  the  moat  petulant  raitinga  at  dissenters,  and 
low  ehnivhmen,  in  several  sermons  and  libels,  wrote  withoot 
either  eha^enem  of  style,  or  liveliness  of  expression  :  all  was  one 
unpractised  strain  of  indecent  and  scurrilous  language. 

Bnmet.    Own  Times,     Qneen  jinne^  Anna,  1709. 

In  pastoral,  as  in  other  writings,  chastity  'of  sentiment  ought 
doubtless  to  be  observed,  and  purity  of  manners  to  be  represented ; 
not  because  the  poet  is  confined  to  the  images  of  the  golden  age, 
but  because,  having  the  subject  in  his  own  choice,  he  ought 
always  t0  eonsidt  the  interest  of  virtue. 

Johnson*    The  Rambler,  No.  d7. 

Hie  oak-crown'd  sisters,  and  their  cAa#/e-«yV  queen. 
Satyrs  and  sylvan  bova  were  seen, 
Beeptag  from  lortb  their  alleys  green. 

CoUins,    The  Passions, 

I  go  iurther  ^  it  must  keep  alive  some  part  of  that  fire  of  jea- 
lousy eternally  and  chastely  burning,  or  it  cannot  be  tiie  British 
SauatHmhrn.  Burhe.    On  a  Regicide  Peace, 

It  was  theni  that  some  gallant  spirits,  struck  with  a  generous 
indignadon  at  the  tyranny  of  these  miscreants,  blessed  solemnly 
by  Use  Bishop,  and  followed  by  the  praises  and  rows  of  the  people, 
■allied  Ibrth  to  vindicate  tbe  chastity  of  women,  and  to  redress 
Aa  wronga  of  taavellers  and  peaceable  men. 

Id,    Abridgement  of  English  History, 

CHA'STEN,  V. 
Cha'stener; 
Cba'stsnino. 
correct. 


o.    J 


See  Chaste.  To  purify,  to  free 
from  impurity,  to  free  from  spot 
or  blemisii^  to  remove  a  hajUt,  to 


He  spread  his  ready  wing  before 


His  pupfl,  and  on  that  fair  table  set. 
Oat  of  his  owoe  unseea  but  copioua  atore, 
A  neat  supply  of  chastely-pleasant  meat. 

Beaumont,     Psyche,  can.  9.  St.  283. 


But  tnaisters,  how  was  Ood  merdfuU  to  Pharoa,  by  foftoess 
and  by  sufferaunce,  Whome  bee  chastened  so  sore  with  ten  plagMi, 
and  with  such  plagues  as  Moyses  marucj^ed  of. 

Barnes.     Worhes,  p.  281. 

A  Bolempe  eeneor,  and  ehasiner 
of  enery  yonnge  man's  sbine;. 
Drant.    Horace.     The  Arte  of  Poetry,  A.  4. 

Beholde  happie  is  the  man,  whom  God  punisheth  :  thartfon 
despice  not  tlKm  the  ckasteninga  of  the  Almighty. 

Bible,lbil,    Job,th.r0 

Oh!  gently  on  thy  svppllanfs  head. 

Dread  goddess,  lay  thy  shasiening  head ! 

Not  in  thy  Gorgon  lenour's  dady 
Nor  circled  with  the  vengdnl  band. 

As  by  the  impiona  thou  art  seen. 

6tay,    Hymn  to  Adversity^ 
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CHAS- 
TIS£. 


CHA'STISE,  ^  See  Chastb.  To  cbastcn,  to 
Cha'stisbmekt,  I  purify,  to  amend,  to  correct,  to 
Cha'stisiko,  (castigate,  sc.  by  punishment,  and 
Cha'stiser.       J  thus— to  punish. 

>e  kt»flf  >*  ^"^  ^*^»  •"**  ckasHted  hi»  mcync, 
&  o>er  afterward  left  of  >cr  nycetc. 

What  cA*«fe  &  mcachaunce.  to  children  of  larael 
Ful  on  hem  hat  free  were.  }orwe  turo  false  precstca. 

For  he  fro  Tices  wold  him  ay  chtutiae 
Discretely,  as  by  word,  and  not  by  dede.  ' 

Chaucer.     The  Monkes  Tale,  134Z3. 

The  kynge  bethought  himselfc  tho, 
Howe  he  his  brother  miie  ehastie,  ,  .  ,  ,  on 

Gawer.     Conf,  ^m.,  book  u  fol.  20. 

So  that  with  riune  honour  dccclned 

Thou  haste  the  reuerencc  weiucd 

From  bym,  which  is  the  kynge  aboue, 

That  thou  for  drede  ne  for  loue 

Wolt  nothyngc  knowcn  of  thy  God, 

"Whiche  nowe  for  the  hath  made  a  rod. 

Thy  vaine  gloric,  and  thy  folie, 

MTith  great  paincs  to  chastise.      ^    ^,    ^     ,  .   /  i  oi 
**  Jd.  lb.  book  I.  fol.  24. 

The  Lord  chastiseth  him  that  he  loueth.  he  bectith  cuery  sone 
that  he  rcsseyneth,  abide  ghe,  stille  in  chastysiHg,  God  profnth 
hymtoghottistosones.  mvUf.    Hebrewis,  ch.  xl. 

My  Ratclif,  when  thy  rctchlcssc  youth  offends, 
'  Receue  thy  sconrsje  by  others  chastisement. 

Tor  such  calling,  when  it  workcs  none  amendes, 
Then  plages  are  sent  without  aduertisemcnt. 

Surrey,    Exhortation  to  leame  by  others  trouble. 

And  they  that  han  will  to  do  wickednesae,  reatreinen  hir  wicked 
pnrpos,  when  they  sen  the  punishing  and  the  chastising  oil\i% 
toespasours.      Chaucer.    The  TaU  of  Melibeus,  yol.  u.  ^.  106. 

Oh !  direrse  arc  the  chastesingt  of  sinne 

In  mcate,  in  drinkc,  in  breathe,  that  man  doth  blowv. 

In  slepe,  and  watch  in  fretynge  styl  wiUun  : 

That  ncuer  suffer  rest  unto  the  mynde  «    t_  o« 

Fildc  wythe  offence.  Wyat.    Ptam,  3x. 

He  chastiseth  and  corrects,  as  him  seems  best.  In  his  deep,  nn- 
Mirchable,  and  secret  judgment,  and  all  for  our  good. 

Burton.    Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  fol.  329. 

Then  the  nine  tribunes,  by  setting  down  a  decree  between 
them,  made  an  end  of  the  strife  :  and  pronounced  by  nutibonty 
of  their  coUedge.  that  they  would  assist  C.  Valerius  the  Cos.  to 
award  any  penaltie,  rpstrcint,  or  chastisement,  upon  them  that 

refused  to  be  enrolled  for  warfare.  n  iri 

HoUand.    Ltvtus,  foL  173. 

He  useth  all  means  to  prevent  their  falling  into  sin,  and  to 
Veep  them  steadfast  to  their  duty,  he  affords  them  all  the  means 
of  (Trace  and  assists  them  in  the  use  thereof :  if  notwithstanding 
they  offend  against  his  laws,  he  chastiseth  them  one  way  gr  other, 
not  for  his  own  pleasure,  but  for  their  profit,  that  they  may 
partake  of  his  holiness.  Bishop  Beveridge.    Sermon,  6%. 

'  If  their  enemies  are  afflicted,  then  God's  judgmcnU  argue  his 
hatred ;  but  if  themselves  are  brought  lowj  judgments  then  are 
only  chastisemenis,  or  at  the  moat  casual  contingents. 

South,    Sermon,  xi.  vol.  viii. 

^ A  certiun  friend  of  mine  lately  chastised  hU  son,  in  my  presence, 
for  being  somewhat  too  expensive  in  the  article  of  dogs  and 
horses.  Melmoth.    Pliny.    Letter,  9.  book  ix. 

Upon  our  compUint  to  one  of  them,  of  a  theft  that  had  been 
committed  on  board  the  ship  by  a  man  that  came  with  him,  he 
save  him  several  blows  and  kicks,  which  the  other  received  as 
tiie  chastisement  of  authority,  against  which  no  resistance  was  to 
l»e  made,  and  which  he  had  no  right  to  resent. 

Cook.    Voyage,  book  li.  ch.  X.  Tol.  li. 
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If  Ae  enemy  yon  hare  to  deal  with  •hjmldappm,!^^  Cm 

BOW  MBea»rund«  the  very  name  and  tlUe  of  the dehverer  of  tISE. 

ST^STIid  X  chastisJ^  of  the  rich,  the  former  cUsa  wonW  ^ 

^^^e,1^t^n^na^rentJ^tMU^<^ihBWM^.^^^n^  CHAT. 

be  ready  to  enlist  in  the  faction  of  the  enemy.  ^^  ^— ^ 

Surhe,    Obtervatiom  on  the  Conduct  of  the  Minority. 


CHAT,  r. 
Chat,  n. 
Cha'tty, 
Cha'ttbb,  c. 
Cra'ttsb,  n. 
Cha'^ttsrer, 


"%     "  Fr.  eaqueter,  to  tattle,  babble, 
■prattle,  prate,  use  many  words." 
ICotgrave.    Dutch,  kouten»/obu- 
\lari,  nugati,  $ermodnart,  $erere  9er* 
i  manes,  mucereverba.— The  Dutch, 
CHATTERER,        \citteren,  tremere ;Eiigli8b, cAjffter, 
Cha'tteeino,  n.  J  and  the  Get.  zUiem,  to  ^fca^^* 
are  all,  says  Skinner,  formed  from  the  sound,  wh^ 
those  who^hiver  make  with  th«r  teeth.    To  chatte^ 
aslbirds  do,  he  considers  also  from  the  w««d  5  pro- 
bably from  the  resemblance  of  their  noise,  to  that 

made  by  the  teeth.  r^^jj.. 

Chat  is  smaU  talk,  easy,  careless  pratUc.     Chaitf/, 

too  familiar  to  be  common  in  writing. 

And  yf  he  chide  o)er  chatere.  hym  chyvy>  ^.  worse. 

'^      ^  '^  Piers  Plouhnan.     F«wf»,  p.263. 

They  mow  wel  chmteren,  aa  don  tWse  iayes. 

Chaucer.    The  Chanones  Yemannei  Tale,  r.l6B65. 

But  whan  the  wodde  is  woxen  grene. 
And  comen  is  the  sommer  tide. 
Then  Beeth  she  forth/'and  ginneth  to  chide. 
And  chetereth  out  in  her  langage. 
What  false  hedc  is  in  mariage.  .  .  /^,  1  i-r 

Gower.    Conf.  Am,,  book  ▼.  fol.  Ho* 

But  yet  whan  he  hire  tonge  reste, 
A  Utell  part  thereof  he  leftc  : 

But  she  withall  no  wordc  maie  sowne  

But  chitre,  as  a  byrde  iargowne.  Id,  lb.  booK  v. 

Birds  of  the  aire,  perceiuing  their  young  ones  t^"^"^ 
neast,  chitter  for  a  while  in  trees  thereabout,  and  straight  after 
they  flye  abroade  and  make  no  more  adoe. 

^    '  Wilson,    The  Arte  of  Rhetorthe,  fol.  78. 

But  this  sophism  haue  I  writte  to  stop  the  chatterynge  mouthes 
<rf the  iophisters  and  to  cast  them  a  bon^ito^gnaw  vp^^^ 

» 

They  should  vnderstand  then,  that  when  the  ^^^^^^ 
merv  concwted,  they  ment  they  were  bablers  and  chatterert. 
mery  conceweo,  ^j^     j^gruction  of  a  ChruHan  Woman,  n.  1. 

Theerldom  of  envye.  and  yrehe  hym  graunte> 
W  he  castell  of  Ihefte.  and  chatering  out  of  re«>n. 
'^  Piers  Plouhman,     Flwon,  p.  28. 

He  pratlyng  thus,  a  frende  of  mine 

one  Fuscus  Aristrie, 
Met  me,  who  knew  this  chatting  syr 

almoste  as  well  as  I.  „    .     « 

Drant.    Horace.  Saiwe, ». 

In  fine  when  Argus  had  his  cunning  showde, 
And  ech  to  other  chatted  had  a  space, 

Of  this  and  that  as  was  befelne  abrode, 
Mercurius  tooke  his  pipe  from  out  his  case 

And  thereon  play'd  hcc  so  passing  well. 

As  most  of  Argus  eics  to  slumber  fcH. 

Tubervile,    Agaynst  the  ielous  Heads,  t(C 

And  sister-like  they  single  oft. 
And  cAa/ of  manye  things.      .  ^     ,  ..    .     . 
Warner.    Albion's  England,  book  u.  ch.  Xi. 

TTie  shepherds  on  the  lawn. 
Or  e'er  Uie  point  of  dawn, 

Sat  simply  chatting  in  a  rustic  row.  .    ^,  ^.  .^ 

*^^  MiUon.    On  the  Natimiy. 

But  if  thee  luat  to  holden  chat 
With  seeley  shepheardes  swayne. 

Come  downe,  and  learne  the  little  what. 
That  Thomalin  can  sayne. 

Spenser,    Shephenfe  Caitndaf.  Mf* 
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Yen,  ble^d  be  the  Lord,  who  hath  added  thU  unto  the  load  of 

^^^^^"    hit  other  merries  to  his  unwoorthie  servant,  that  the  same  tongae, 

-.      which  wai  called.  Dot  louff  since,  to  chatter  out  our  publtke 

^^*  'l'    mournings,  in  the  solemae  fast  of  this  place,  is  now  imployed  in 

^^'    I  Sony  of  praise.  JfiaU,     IForJl*,  vol.  ii.  fol.  295. 

He  staid  and  trembled,  and  his  teeth  did  chatter  in  his  head. 
Chayman,    Homer's  IlUtd,  book  z.  fol.  138. 

The  ape  and  monkey  such  a  ehmttering  keep 
With  their  thin  lips,  which  they  so  well  czpress'd, 
Ai  th^  would  say,  we  hope  to  be  releas'd. 

DraytoA,    Noah't  Ftomi, 

» 

.  They  who  by  riches  nought  save  pleasure  sought. 
And  griev'd  for  nothing  but  when  forc'd  to  dye. 
To  heaven  (poore  soules)  as  hardly  can  be  brought. 

As  cable-ropes  come  through  a  needle's  eve  : 
O  what  huge  hosts  even  more  than  can  be  thought. 
With  shaking  joints  and  chntteri$ig  teeth  I  spie. 

Stirling,     Domes-day  y  the  seventh  houre,   • 

.'•     '  The  mimie  ape  began  his  chatter^ 
How  evil  tongues  his  life  bespfitter : 
Much  of  the  censuring  world  complain'd, 
AVho  said,  his  gravity  was  feign'd. 

Swift,     The  Beast* s  Confession  to  the  Priest, 
<      -        .        ,      • 

Another  grins  and  leaps  about, 

And  keeps  a  merry  world  of  rout. 

And  talks  impertinently  free. 

And  twenty  talk  the  same  as  he  : 

Chattering,  idle,  airy,  kind  : 

These  take  the  monkey's  turn  of  mind. 

Parneli.     Bacchau. 

And  still  returning  to  the  nest, 

In  easy  mirth  we  chatted  o'er  / 

The  trifles  of  the  day  before. 

Whitehead.     Variety.  A  Tale  far  Married  People. 

She  found  as  on  a  spray  she  sat,  \ 

The  little  friends  were  deep  in  chats 
That  virtue  was  their  favourite  theme^ 
And  toil  and  probity  their  scheme. 

Cotton,    Fahle,  i. 


If  0  'nd  got  a  hurt, 


J 


This  libel  says 


Some  birds  there  are,  who,  prone,  to  noise. 
Are  hir'd  to  silence  Wisdom's  voice,   - 
And,  skill'd  to  chatter  out  the  hour, 
Rise  by  their  emptiness  to  pow'r. 

•  E,  Moore,     Fable,  i. 

A  very  beautiful  bird  was  shot  in  the  woods  at  Norton  Sound, 
which,  I  am  told  is  sometimes  found  in  England,  and  known  by 
thenameof  CA4i//rrrr.      Cooh,     Toyaj^c,  book  iv.  ch.  xi.  vol.  i. 

CHATELET,  n.  Fr.  chastelet,  a  little  castle,  fort,  or 
bould.  Cfiasiellanie,  the  tenure  or  honour  of  a  cas- 
tjeship.  Cotgrave. 

Tberle  of  Salisbury  was  taken  prisoner  with  the  Erleof  Sullblke, 
before  Lyle  in  Flanders,  as  ye  haue  harde  before,  and  was  in  prison 
as  then  I  the  chaUlot  of  Parys. 

Froissart,     Cronycle,  vol.  i.  ch.  Izxvi. 

Then  therle  of  Mountfort  entred  into  the  castell  with  certayne 
Dombre,  and  received  the  feaultie  of  all  the  men  of  that  chatelayne, 

Jd,  lb,  vol.  i.  ch.  Ixv. 

CHATELLS,  Fr.  cateud:  in  Dutch,  chattels,  bona 
mohilia,  and  cattle,  pecus,  are  called  by  the  same  name, 
Icateylen,  Kateelen.  Spelman  says,  all  goods  movable 
or  immovable.     See  Cattle. 

Ich  Tou  myd  me  at  holde,  and  in  grete  richesse  jou  do 
Of  jUtes,  and  oichatewt,  and  of  londes  al  so. 

R,  Gloucester,  p.  113. 

The  saide  officer  or  officers  shall  haue  further  power  and  autho- 
ritie  for  the  default  of  payment,  or  for  disobedience  in  this 
behalfe  (if  neede  be)  to  set  hands  and  arrest  as  well  the  bodie 
and  bodies,  as  the  goods  and  chattels  of  such  offender  and  offen- 
ders, &  trausgre$sers,  in  euery  place  and  places  not  franchised. 

Uahlnyt,     Voyage,  ifc.  Queen  Maries  Patent, 
TOL.  XIX. 


O'tb'  inside,  of  a  deadlier  sort, 

By  Cupid  made,  who  took  bis  stand 

Upon  a  widow's  jointure  land, 

(For  he,  in  all  hb  am'rous  battles. 

No  'dvantage  finds  like  goods  and  chatties.) 

Butler,    Jiudibras,  part  i.  can.  3. 

Chatbls,  or  Chattels,  Catalla,  in  Law,  signified 
primarily  only  beasts  used  in  husbandry,  but  in  its 
secondary  sense  was  applied  to  .movables  in  general. 
Chattels  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  word,  are  aU  sorts 
of  goods,  movable  or  immovable,  except  such  as 
are  in  nature  freehold,  or  parcel  thereof.  Chattels  are 
of  two  kind,  real  and  personal.  Chattels  real  are  either 
such  as  do  not  appertain  immediately  to  the  person, 
but  to  some  other  thing  by  way  of  dependence,  or  such 
as  necessarily  issue  out  of  some  immovable  thing  to 
a  person,  as  a  lease  or  rent  for  years  Sir  Edward 
Coke,  1  Inst.  118,  says  Chattels  real  are  such  as  savour 
of  the  reality,  as  terms  for  years  of  land,  the  next  pre- 
sentation to  a  church,  estates  by  a  statute  merchant, 
statute  staple,  elegit,  or  the  like,  these  are  called  real 
Chattels,  as  being  interests  issuing  out  of  or  annexed 
to  real  estates  of  which  they  have  one  quality,  immo* 
bility,  which  denominates  them  real,  but  want  the 
other,  a  sufficient  legal  indeterminate  duration,  and 
this  want  it  is  that  constitutes  them  Chattels.  Chat- 
tels personal  are  such  as  do  either  immediately  belong 
to  the  person,  or  such  things  as  being  injuriously 
withheld  from  him,  a  man  has  no  way  to  recover  but 
by  personal  action,  speaking  strictly,  they  are  every 
thing  capable  of  being  moved,  as  furniture,  animals, 
garments,  jewels,  &c. 

.  Chattels  personal  come  to  the  hands  of  executors 
immediately  on  a  testator's  death.  Chattels  real  require 
an  actual  entry  to  be  made  before  the  executors 
.become  legally  possessed.  - 

CHATHAM,  a  large  Town  in  the  County  of  Kent 
adjoining  the  east  side  of  the  City  of  Rochester.  In 
.the  Textus  Roffensis  it  is  called  Cattham,  and  in  Domes^ 
day  i^ooA',.  with  a  slight  variation,  Ceteham,  In  Ed- 
ward the  Confessor's  time  it  was  the  property  of  Earl 
Godwin,  and  it  descended  by  succession  to  his  son 
Harold.  The  chief  celebrity  of  this  town  arises  from 
its  Naval  Arsenal  and  Dock-yard,  whch  were  origi- 
nally foriped  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  After  Ports- 
mouth it  is  the  most  regularly  fortified  town  in  the 
BritiJsh  Islands.  The  Lines,  which  are  of  great  extent, 
.were  commenced  in  1758,  but  were  materially  en- 
larged during  the  war  of  the  French  Revolution.  The 
Church  is  a  Curacy  in  the  gift  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
of  Rochester.  Population  of  the  entire  parish  in 
1821,  15,268.  Distant  from  London  thirty  miles  east. 

Chatham  Island,  an  Island  in  the  South  Pacific 
Ocean,  which  was  discovered  by  Lieutenant  Brough- 
ton  in  1791,  but  does  not  yet  appear  to  have  been 
fully  explored.  The  land  near  the  coast  is  low,  and 
projects  into  a  number  of  rocky  points,  covered 
.  with  wood.  .  Hills  were  seen  to  rise  in  the  interior 
but  scarcely  any  of  these  were  adorned  with  trees, 
and  many  of  them  seemed  to  be  covered  with  heath. 
The  trees  on  this  Island,  whercever  they  occur,  exhibit 
a  luxurious  vegetation,  but  little  is  known  respecting 
its  products  -,  both  fish  and  birds  were  plentiful,  and 
it  is  supposed  that  the  former  supply  the  inhabitants 
with  a  principal  article  of  their  food.  The  people  who 
were  seen  were  of  a  middle  size,  and  some  of  them 
stout  and  muscular.    Their  colour  is  a  dark  brown> 
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thin  features,  plain,  and  hair  black.     The  northern 

point  of  the  Island  is  situated  in  south  latitude  43^ 

ISLAJND.  43^  ^^  ^egt  longitude  177^.  Another  Chatham 
Island  is  said  to  lie  in  south  latitude  13^  3^  and  west 
longitude  172®  18'.  It  was  supposed  by  the  ofificers 
of  the  Pandora  to  be  double  the  size  of  Otaheite.  It 
is  beautifully  dirersified  with  hill  and  dale,  and  the 
natives  assert  that  a  large  river  discharges  itself  into 
the  sea.  When  the  people  of  the  Pandora  traded 
with  the  inhabitants  of  this  Island,  they  were  highly 
impressed  with  the  fairness  of  their  dealings  j  but  we 
have  not  seen  any  estimate  of  their  number. 

Ghathau  Strait,  a  channel  off  the  west  coast  of 
North  America,  separating  King  Greorge  the  Third's 
Archipelago  from  Admiralty  Island.  It  is  about  100 
miles  in  length  from  north  to  south,  and  abounded 
much  with  sea-otters  when  visited  by  Captain  Van- 
couver. 

CHATTAHOOTCHIE,  a  River  of  North  America 
which  rises  in  the  Blue  Ridge  of  the  Alleghany  moun* 
tains,  nearly  at  the  point  where  meet  the  four  States 
of  Tenessee,  Georgia,  North  and  South  Carolina,  in  the 
thirty-fifth  degree  of  north  latitude.  •  The  Chattahoot- 
chie  runs  nearly  south-west  150  miles,  and  then  turns 
towards  the  sea  in  a  southerly  course.  At  Fort  Mitchell 
It  forms  the  boundary  between  the  States  of  Gteoi^ia 
and  Alaboma.  The  Chattahootchie  receives  the  Fhnt 
river  from  the  east  about  sixty  miles  above  its  mouth, 
and  thence  changes  its  name  to  Appolachicola,  under 
which  designation  it  forms  the  present  division  be- 
tween East  and  West  Florida;  from  the  west  the 
Chamiooly  or  Sweet  River  and  the  Wamico  fiftll  into 
this  stream.  The  whole  course  of  the  Chattahoot- 
chie is  400  miles  :  it  discharges  itself  into  the  ocean 
in  lat.  ^®  40^  N.,  long.  84''  48^  W,,  behind  St.  George's 
Island,  a  bank  which  has  been  formed  by  the  deposi- 
tions brought  down  by  its  current. 

CHAULIODES,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  insects  of 
the  order  Neuroptera,  family  Megaloptera.  Generic 
character :  wings  horizontal,  incumbent  3  antennie 
pectinate,  little  longer  than  the  thorax ;  mandibles 
short,  dentate  within)  maxillary  palpi  little  longer 
than  the  labial. 

The  only  known  species  of  this  genus,  C.  pee^iftt- 
comis,  (Hemarobius  pectinicomis,  Lin.)  is  a  native  of 
South  America,  but  is  very  little  known.  Degeer  vu,  S. 
pi.  «7,  fig.  3. 

CHAW,  V, ")      A.  S. ceowiotj  ceomian,  mandere,  mandt- 

Cuaw,  n.    S care;    Dutch,  kautoen;    Ger.  kaumen, 

(which  Wachter  thinks  is  from  ceecy,  mndere,)  Ouat, 

the  noun,  is  now  written  jaw. 

Tbi8  with  sharpe  teeth  the  bramble  leayes  doth  lop. 
And  chat  the  tender  prickleft  in  her  end. 

Spenarr.     VirgWt  Onmi,  it.  U. 

And  they  who  write,  beouise  bU  write,  have  still 

Til'  excuse  for  writiDg,  and  for  writing  ilL 

But  he  b  worst,  who  (beggarly)  doth  chaw 

Other  wiu*  fruit.  Donne.    Satire,  3. 

Hee  called  for  a  mirror,  and  commanded  the  haire  of  hU  head 
to  bee  combed  and  trimmed ;  his  chawei  also  readie  for  weakeneaae 
to  hang  or  fall,  to  be  composed  and  set  straight, 

HoUand,     Suetoniut,  fol.  84. 

They  nse  to  seetb  or  stew  it  betweene  two  platters  with  salt  and 
graase,  wherewith  tbey  make  a  liniment  or  ointment  to  take 
4own  Uie  swelling  of  the  chaws  and  tlie  nape  of  the  neche. 

Holland,    Plinie,  rol.  ti.  fol.  158. 

I  wyl  put  an  boke  in  thy  choMoet,  and  hange  al  the  fythe  in  thy 
Waters  rpon  thy  scales. 

mhU,  Anno,  15S1.  EaedUO,  ch.sslB, 


CHE 

The  trampling  steed  with  gold  and  purple  trap!,  (Mk\S, 

Chtnnng  the  foamie  bit,  there  fercely  stood.  .  ' 

Surrey.    jEneit,  hook'vr,      CHL\P. 

When  he  stode  mnsynge  he  would  byte  and  chaw  basely  lus  ^^^\'^ 
nether  lippe,  as  who  sayd,  that  hys  fyerce  nature  in  lus  croell 
bodye  alwaies  chafed,  storred  and  was  euer  ynquiete. 

HalL    The  third  yereqf  Richard  the  Third. 

CHAWME,  Chantimu  appears  to  be  merely  c/uum. 
See  Chasv. 

Sherwood  gires  chawne  the  reib,  chamne  the  noan, 
and  chawned  the  verb  adjectived.  Cotgrave  in  V. 
Fender,  has  "  full  of  choanes.**  Ferh^>8  from  the  A.  S. 
geonan,  hiart,  oicitare,  to  yawn,  to  gape. 

lliere  be  lands  also  that  put  forth  after  another  manner,  and 
all  at  once  show  on  a  sodune  in  some  sea  :  as  if  natore  cryed 
quittance  with  herselfe,  and  made  even,  paying,  one  for  aaother ; 
namely,  by  giring  againe  that  in  one  place,  which  those  chawmn 
and  gaping  gulfcs  took  away  in  another. 

HoUmnd.    P/tai«,  Yol.  L  fol.  39. 

■  Oh,  thon  all-bearing  eardi. 

Which  men  do  gape  for,  till  thon  cramm'st  their  mouths. 
And  choak'st  their  throats  with  dust :  O  chamne  thy  breast, 
And  let  me  sink  into  thee. 

Ant.andMeU.    AncDr.vLlii. 

CHEAP,  r. 
Cheap,  n. 
Cheap,  adj. 
Che^apen,  o. 
<3h«^apensb, 
Che'aply, 
Chb^apness, 
Che'ap-bought, 
Cre'ap-frized. 


(See  Chapman.)   A.  S.  cyppan, 

to  traffick,  bargain,  buy,  or  sell, 

Dutch,  koopea ;  Ger.  kaiiffen, 

"Good-cheap  or  bad-cheap  j 

^i.  e.  well  or  ill  bargained,  bought 

or  sold ;  such  were  formerly  the 

modes  of  expression.  The  modern 

fashion  uses  the  word  only  fur 

good-cheap  ;  and  therefore  omits 

the  epithet  good  as  unnecessary.*'  Tooke.     And  thus 

To  cheap  or  cheapen  is  to  buy  or  bargain  (subaud.) 

well ;  to  buy  at  a  low  price  ^  at  a  lower  price  than 

first  asked  -,  to  lower  the  price  or  value,  to  bid  or 

offer  a  lower  price  than  asked. 

And  if  that  she  be  foule,  thou  sayst,  tlint  ake 
Coveteth  every  man  that  she  may  sec  ; 
For  as  a  spaniel,  she  wol  on  him  lepe. 
Til  she  may  finden  some  men  hire  to  ehepe, 

Chaucer,     The  Wif  of  Bathes  Psrologue,  V.  5850. 

Oret  prees  at  market  maketh  dere  ware. 
And  to  gret  chepe  is  holden  at  litel  prise  ; 
This  knoweth  every  woman  that  is  wise. 

Id.  lb.  V.  6105. 

But  man  can  loke  before  tbey  Uape, 

And  be  at  price  for  enery  ware. 
And  pcnniworths  cast  to  bj«  good  chee^g 

And  in  eche  thing  have  eye  and  care. 
Vmeertedne  Auetore.    An  old  Loner  to  a  young'  OetUhmomao 

By  that  yt  neihed  herrest.  and  newe  com  com  to  ck^^ynge. 

Piers  Plouhnutn.     FisMit,  p.  145. 


And  fro  thenns  whanne  britheren  hadden  herd  tbd  camen  to 
to  the  ckeping  of  A|>pius,  and  to  the  three  taiiemya. 

Widif.    DedisofAposiiio^^V3^, 

He,  that  is  so  respectlesse  in  hb  courses. 

Oft  sella  his  reputation,  at  cheape  market. 

Sen  Jonson,     Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  act  I.  8C  !• 

■  Tlius  sa3ring  rose 

The  monarch,  and  prerented  all  replj^, 
Pmdent,  least  from  his  resolntion  raia'd 
Others  among  the  chief  might  offer  now 
(Certain  to  be  refns'd)  what  erst  they  fear'd  ; 
And  so  refns'd  might  in  opinion  stand 
His  rirals,  winning  cheap  the  high  repute 
^  Which  he  through  hazard  huge  must  earn. 

MiUon.    Paradise  Loot,  book  iL  L  47S» 


Bold  was  the  wretch  that  cAca^mV  the*  $ 
Since  Magus,  none  so  bold  as  he : 

noo*it  so  divine  a  thing,  that  tlieet»  hmy. 
b  to  be  oouBted  simony.        Omokf* 
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Did  we  not  know 


Tby  mighty  Ute,  and  worth  that  makes  It  to, 
We  should  not  cheaply  that  dear  blood  expose. 
Which  we  to  mingle  with  our  own  had  chose. 

Cowley,    The  Dmrideis,  book  iiL 

Th'art  out,  vile  plagiary,  that  dost  think 

A  poet  may  be  made  at  th*  rate  of  ink. 

And  chemp^frU'd  paper ;  none  ere  purchas'd  yet 

Six  or  ten  penniworth  of  fame  or  wit. 

Cmrtwright,    TrtuulatioMt,  lib.  L  epig.  bnrIL 

And  not  only  this,  but  nM>st  silk  countries  are  stockt  with  great 
moltitodes  of  poor  people,  who  work  cAr<^  and  lire  meanly  on  a 
little  rice  ;  which  if  not  very  cheap  as  it  commonly  is  here,  the 
poor  people  are  not  able  to  maintun  themselres. 

J}ampier,     Foyagetm  AmmOf  1688. 


The  cause  of  this  great  cheapness  of  com  seems  to  be  not  so 
mnch  a  canse  (q.  course)  of  plentiful  and  seasonable  years,  as 
the  general  peace  that  has  been  in  Europe  since  the  year  59,  or 
60 ;  by  which  so  many  men  and  so  much  land  have  turned  to 
hnsbandryy  that  were  before  employ'd  In  wars,  or  lay  wasted  by 
tbsm  in  idl  the  frontier  provinces. 

Sir  William  Temple.     On  the  United  Provinces,  ch.  tL 


Bnt  what,  this  Sun  of  Heaven  ? 


Tlus  bliss  supreme  of  the  supremely  blest  ? 
Death,  only  death,  the  question  can  resolve. 
By  death,  eheap-boMghi  Ui'  ideas  of  our  Joy. 

Young,    The  Complaint.  Night,  tL 

Barley,  the  nation's  great  support. 
Returning  home  one  day  from  court, 
(His  mind  with  public  cares  potsess'd, 
AU  Europe's  busineis  in  his  breast) 
Observ'd  a  parson  near  Whitehall 
Cheapening  old  authors  on  a  stall. 

Swi/k.    Horace,  book  L  ep.  rii. 

She  tiiat  baa  once  demanded  a  settlement  has  allowed  the  im- 
portance of  fortune :  and  when  she  cannot  show  pecuniary  merit, 
why  should  she  think  her  cheapcner  obliged  to  purchase  ? 

Johnson.    The  Rambler,  No.  75. 

Nov  tber  devote  their  treasure  to  the  seas  ; 
Unload  their  shattered  bark,  though  richly  fraught 
And  think  the  hopea  of  life  are  cheaply  bought 
With  gems  and  gold ;  but  oh,  the  storm  so  high ! 
Nor  gems  nor  gold  Uie  hopes  of  life  can  buy. 

Young.     The  Last  Day^  book  ii. 

Whaterer  is  found  to  gratify  the  publick,  will  be  multiplied  by 
the  emulation  of  venders  beyond  necessity  or  use.  This  plenty, 
indeed,  produces  cheapness,  bat  cheapness  always  ends  in  negli- 
gence and  deprivation.  Johnson.     The  Idler,  No.  7. 

CEDBAT,  V.         '\      EicheaU,  (q.  v.)  were  a  great 
Cheat,  n.  I  source  of  power  and  revenue  to 

Chb'atableness^  I  our  early  Kings;  and  esc&eo/cwra; 
Che'atbk.  J  from  the  nature  of  their  office^ 

were  exposed  to  many  strong  temptations;  Tarions 
acts  of  Parliament  were  passed  to  protect  the  people 
from  their  frauds  and  extortions ;  grierous  eoraplaints, 
it  appears,  having  heen  made  to  the  King  of  them  and 
*'  their  evill  behaviour  ;'* — many  of  them  were  aaid  to 
''  be  insuflScient  and  of  light  conscience,  and  to  aet 
their  office  to  farm  unto  oppressors  of  the  peojUe.** 
See  Hastall,  Coller.tion  of  Statutes — ^Eschetors.  Mr. 
Steerens,  in  a  note  upon  Henry  IF.  (after  quoting 
from  Mihil  Mumchance,  and  from  Lord  Coke's  Charge 
at  Norwich,  1607,  certiun  passages  to  the  purpose) 
observes*  *'  hence  perhaps  the  derivation  of  the  verb, 
to  cheat,  which  I  do  not  recollect  to  have,  met  with 
amongst  our  most  ancient  writers.**  See  note  4,  on 
Henry  IV,  part  ii.  act  ii.  sc.  4. 

To  dieat  is  to  defraud ;  to  effect  or  obtain  by  out- 
witting, deceiving,  deluding,  or  imposing  upon. 

She  beares  the  purse  too :  she  is  m  region  in  Guiana,  all  gold, 
SBid  boantie :  I  wffi  be  cheaters  to  them  both,  and  they  shdU  be 
^rckeyuero  tomee. 

Jiidlijw.«i\.    Merry  Whsm  ff  Windwr,  fol.  42. 


•Falst.  Hee's  no  swaggerer  (hostesse :)  a  tame  cheater  be. 

Shahspeare.    Ifenry  JV.  Second  Part,  fol.  83. 

Bnt  since  it  ts  not  so  much  worth  oar  labour  to  know  how 
deepe  the  pit  is,  into  which  we  are  fallen,  as  how  to  come  oat  of 
St,  hears  rather  (I  beseech  vou)  for  a  conclusion,  how  wee  may 
•void  the  danger  of  the  deceit  of  heart ;  even  just  so  as  wee  would 
prevent  the  nimble  feats  of  some  cheating  jugler ;  search  bim, 
watch  him,  trust  him  not 

Halt.    The  great  Impostor.     Worhs,  vol.  L  fol.  4^. 


CHEAT. 
CHECK. 


Thus  I  hud 


My  daszling  spells  into  the  spungy  air. 

Of  pow'r  to  cheat  the  eye  with  blear  illasion^ 

And  gire  it  false  presentments. 

Milton,     Cbmus,  1. 1^5. 

And  when  himself  [the  devil]  could  not  keep  his  kingdom  any 
longer,  as  be  had  done,  to  be  immediately  worsbippea,  then  he 
sets  up  the  Pope,  (the  greatest  cheat  that  ever  was  in  the  world) 
a  son  of  his  own  raising,  after  whom  the  whole  world  ran  a 
wondering.  Goodwin,     Worhs,  voL  i.  part  i|.  fol.  41. 

The  calmest  style  I  can  speak  in,  is,  that  it  is  the  bdieving  of 
a  lie,  and  so  not  faith,  but  folly,  an  easy  cheatahlenass  of  h^rt, 
and  not  confidenoe,  but  presumption. 

Hammond,  The  Poor  Man's  Tithing.  Worhs,  vol.  iv.  fol.  554. 

Sallost  therefore,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  them  .both,  and 
with  many  such  Uke  gentlemen  of  bu  time,  says,  "  that  it  is  the 
nature  of  ambitioo,  to  make  men  Ivars  and  cheaters;  to  hide  the 
truth  in  their  breasts,  and  show,  like  jugglers,  nothing  in  tKeir 
months.*'  Cowley.    Essay,  1.     On  Liberty, 

No  specious  swell,  no  frothy  pomp  of  words, 
Fell  on  the  cheated  ear ;  no  study'd  maze 
Of  declamation,  to  perplex  the  right. 
He  darkning  threw  around. 

Thomson,    To  the  Memory  of  Lord  Talbot. 

The  pretence  of  public  good,  is  a  cheat  tbat  will  ever  pass  ia 
the  world ; — though  so  often  abused  by  ill  men,  that  X  wonder  the 
good  do  not  grow  ashamed  to  use  it  any  longer. 

Sir  William  Temple.     Of  the  cure  of  the  Gout, 

Unhappily  the  same  care  was  not  taken  to  prevent  frauds,  as 
had  been  taken  before,  so  tbat  the  Indians,  finding  that  they  could 
cheat  with  impunity,  grew  insolent  again,  and  proceeded  to  take 
freat  liberties.  Cooh.  Voyages,  book  ii  ch.  iii.  vol.  L 

When  publick  villainy  ;  too  strong  for  justice. 
Shews  his  bold  front,  the  harbinger  of  ruin. 
Can  brave  Leontius  call  for  airy  wonders. 
Which  cheats  interpret,  and  which  fools  regard. 

Johnson,    Irene,  act  i.  SC  L 

CHECK,  V,  ^      Chess  seems  to  have  been 

Check,  n.  |  immemorial ly  known  in  Hin- 

CHB^QUEa/  V.  I  ddstan.  by  the  name  of  Cha^ 

CMB^Quxa^CBAMBBR,   fturonga,   that    is,  the   four 

Chb'qubr-mbm,  I  aa^M  or  members  of  an  army« 

Chx^quee-wisc.         J  (sc.  elephants,  horses,  cha-' 

riots,  and  foot  soldiers.)     Chaturanga  was  corrupted 

by  the  old  Persians  into  Chatrang  :  the  Arabs,  who  had 

xieither  the  initial  nor  the  final  letter  of  that  word, 

fiirther  altered  it  into  Shatrauj,  which  was  adopted 

into  the  modem  Persian,  and  at  length  into  the  dia«- 

lects  of  India,  and  by  successive  changes  has  been 

transformed  into  eredrex,  schacchi,  echecs,  chess,  and  by 

a  whimsical  concurrence  of  circumstances,  has  given 

birth  to  the  English  word  check,  and  even  a  name  to 

the  Exchequer  of  Great  Britain.   See  Sir  William  Jones 

on  the  Indian  Game  of  Chess,  and  the  Miscellaoeoua 

article  on  Chess. 

To  chefk  or  chequer  is,  consequently,  to  form  into 
parts  or  divisions  of  different  colours,  like  those  of  a 
diess  board ;  and  thus  literally  and  metaphorically 
To  variegate,  to  diversify. 

The  conrt  of  Qiequer  or  JSzchequer  (schaceharittm)  ia 
so  called, — "  ^m  the  chequed  cloth  resembling  a 
eheas  board,  which  covers  the  table  iheie  ^  and  oa 
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CHECK,   which^  when  certain  of  the  King's  accounts  are  made 
'  up^  the  sums  are  marked  and  scored  with  counters/* 
Blackstone,  iii.  44. 

To  check  an  account  may  be  deduced  immediately 
from  the  King's  Court  of  Chequer  or  Exchequer,  "the 
primary  and  original  business  of  which  is  to  call  the 
King's  debtors  to  account."     And  thus. 

To  cheek  an  account,  is  to  examine  it^  to  compare  it 
with  vouchers  or  documents. 

Somme  wy^  lance  soum  wy^  sverd,  wv^onte  vylenye 
Wy^  pleyynge  at  tables,  o)^r  atte  ehekere, 

R,  Glot^estir,  p.  192. 


Reson.  boa  shalt  nat  r^den  hennes 


Bote  be  my  chef  chaunceler.  ia  chekyr.  and  inpariement. 

Pierg  Picuktnan,     Fltion,  p.  73. 

The  wealthy  spring  yet  nerrr  bore 

That  sweet,  nor  dainty  flower. 
That  damask'd  not  the  chtfuer'd  floor 
«  Of  Cynthia's  summer  bower. 

Drayton.     The  Qnest  of  CffuihUi, 

Clear  had  the  day  been  from  the  dawn. 

All  ck€equer*d  was  the  sky. 

Thin  clouds  like  scarfs  of  cobweb  lawn, 

Veird  Heaven's  most  gracious  eye.    Id,  Nymphai,  6. 

It  seems  that  families  sometimes  are  checkered  as  in  brains,  so 
in  bulk,  that  no  certainty  can  be  concluded  from  such  alterations. 

FuUer.     Worthies,  toI.  ii.  p.  243. 

It  was  resolved  by  all  the  Judges  in  the  Chequer-chamber,  that 
the  possession  of  the  Crown  taJces  away  all  defects;  yet  for 
honour's  sake  all  records  of  his  attainder  were  taken  off  the  file. 

Baker,    Henry  VIL  Anno,  1485. 

This  lord  was  of  excellent  parts,  and  in  hb  place  exceeding  in- 
dustrious ;  and  I  have  heard  many  checquer-men  say,  there  never 
Was  a  better  txtsasurer,  both  for  the  King's  profit,  and  the  good  of 
the  subject.  Baker,    King  James,  Anno,  1608. 

Of  old  time  our  countrie  houses  in  steed  of  glasse  did  vte  much 
lattise  and  that  made  either  of  wicker  or  fine  rifts  of  oke  in 
ckeckerwise,  HoUmhed,  vol,  i.  ch.  xii. 

More  like  a  prince  than  a  prelate,  attended  with  so  many 
oflElcers  and  servants,  as  is  almost  incredible,  were  not  his  [Wof- 
sey's]  check-roU  yet  to  be  seen.  Speed,  book  ix.  ch.  xzi. 

In  our  present  condition,  which  is  a  middle  state,  our  minds 
are,  as  it  were,  chequered  with  truth  and  falsehood ;  and  as  our 
faculties  are  narrow  and  our  views  imperfect,  it  is  impossible  but 
onr  curiosity  must  meet  with  many  repulses. 

Spectator,  No.  237. 

That  judj^  [Sir  Harbottle  Grimston]  was  one  of  those,  who 
delivered  his  judgment  in  the  theequer-chamber  against  the  ship 
money,  which  he  did  with  a  long  learned  argument. 

Burnet.     Own  7\mea.  CharUs  11.  Ann;  1675. 

Why  to  the  purpose — ^that  you  may  not  strike  me  upon  the 
sore  places ;  and  that  as  he  beat  me  last  night  cross-ways,  so  you 
would  please  to  beat  me  long^ways,  to  nuke  clean  work  on'ty 
that  at  last  my  skin  may  look  like  checquer^work, 

Dryden,     Amphitryon,  act  ilL  SC.  1. 

My  friend  took  care  to  put  me  in  mind  of  the  pig  the  old  King 
gave  me  in  the  morning ;  for  which  I  now  gave  a  chequed  shirt 
and  a  piece  of  red  cloth. 

Cook,     Voyage$,  book  U.  ch.  ii.  vol.  iii. 

Of  the  finer  sort  [of  cloth]  they  have  some  that  is  striped  and 
chequered,  and  of  other  patterns  diflterently  coloured. 

Id,  lb,  book  ii.  ch.  xi.  vol.  r. 

Oft  in  the  lone  church  vard  at  night  I've  seen, 
Bv  glimpse  of  moonshine  chequering  thro'  the  trees. 
The  school  boy,  with  his  satchel  in  his  hand, 
Whistling  aloud  to  bear  his  courage  up. 

Blair,    The  Grmwe, 


Chxck,  V. 
Check,  n. 
Chb'ckful, 
Chb'ckless, 
Cbbck-uate,  0. 

CSXCI(-1IATX,  »; 


See  to  Check,  preceding. 

To  cfieck  the  course,  career,  or 
progress  of  any  thing  is,  to  stop, 
repress,  moderate,  restrain  it^  as 
of  a  horse — ^by  the  bit ;  of  oiir  own 
passions^-^y  self'CODamand^  self- 


goyemment  ^  of  the  passions  of  others — ^by  reproof,  CHECI 
by  rebuke.  ^■^'v-" 

This  application  seems  derived  from  that  move  at 
the  game  of  chess,  by  Mrhich  the  King  is  put  In  check. 
See  the  Miscellaneous  article  on  the  Game  of  Chess. 

In  Falconry,  when  the  hawk  stops  his  flight  in  par* 
suit  of  game  to  follow  other  prey,  he  is  said, — ^to  check. 

Right  in  alle'^is  fare  wex  an  euel  chek,     R.  Brmnne,  p.  225. 

Therewith  fortune  said,  cAeeke  here 

And  mate  in  the  mid  point  of  the  checkere 

With  a  paune  errant,  alas 

Ful  craftier  to  play  she  wa& 

Than  Athalns  that  made  the  game 

First  to  the  ckeue,  so  was  his  name. 

Chaucer,     The  Dreame  of  Chaucer,  fol.  241. 

Shall  no  husband  saine  to  me  eheckemaf 
'  For  either  they  been  full  of  ielonsie 

Or  maisterfull,  or  lonen  nouelrie. 

Id.  Troihu,  book  ii.  foL  16L 

Hie  hauke  may  eheek,  that  now  comes  fiiire  to  fisC 

Fncertain  Auctort.     The  Loner  to  his  JLame,  tfc 

TTiat  is  the  reason  that  men  commonly  tarie  the  ende  of  a 
merie  play,  and  cannot  abide  the  halfe  hearing  of  a  sower  checking 
sermon.  Wilton.     The  Arte  of  Rketorique,  fol.  3. 

There  be  two  things  in  persecutions  greuous  tediouse  &  intol- 
rable  to  the  flesh,  whereof  the  one  consisteth  in  the  checkeMtaA 
rebuks  of  men,  the  other  in  the  payne  &  tormCt  of  the  body. 

Caluine.    Fovrr  Godiye  Sermons,  term.  iL 

One  of  the  bbhoppes  ministers  that  by  chaunce  stoode  aexte 
him,  not  tarrying  for  any  commaundement  of  his  lorde,  gsne 
Jesus  a  blow  vpon  the  cheke«  and  such  a  chekful  rebuke  as  was 
fit  for  suchc  a  bysliop,  and  suche  a  felow  his  seniant, — saying : 
aunswerest  thou  the  bysshop  so.  Vtlail,    John,  ch.  xviii. 

It  WAS  not  meet,  comely,  nor  fitting,  that  in  our  prayers  we 
should  make  a  God  or  SaViuur  of  any  saint  in  heaven,  no  not  of 
our  blessed  Ladv :  neither  was  it  meet  to  make  them  check  with  ' 

our  Saviour  Christ,  much  less  to  make  them  cAeck-tnate. 

King  Henry**  Primer,  Admonition  to  the  Reader,  Strype,  L  348. 

For  when  the  zealous  anger  of  my  friend 
Cheches  my  unusnatl  sadnesse  :  I  pretend 

To  study  vcrtue,  which  indecde  I  doe,—  ' 

He  must  court  rcrtue  who  aspires  to  you. 
Habington,     Castara.     Vpon  Disguising  his  Ajfectiotu  i 

On  the  nineteenth  of  Aprill,  an  houre  before  sua-aetdng,  he 
entred  the  harbour  of  Gales,  &  his  fleete ;  there  ckecJked  with  him  i 

at  the  entring  tliwart  the  towne,  sixe  gallics  :  but  they  in  short         I 
time  retired  under  their  fortresses. 

Stow.     Queen  Elizabeth,  Anmo,  1587. 

Yet  half  his  strength  he  put  not  forth  but  ckerk'd 
His  thunder  in  mid  volie,  for  he  meant   . 
Not  to  destroy,  but  root  them  out  of  Heav*n. 

Milton.    Paradise  Lost,  book  vi.  1.  853. 

'  Though  her  feare  made  her  false  to  him  in  his  riddle,  yet  she* 
was  true  to  his  bed :  that  weake  treachery  was  worthy  of  a 
ekeeke,  not  a  desertion. 

Hall,    Cont,    Samson's  Victory,  vol.  i.  fol.  972. 

P.  Jac.  My  cell  'tis,  lady  ;  where,  instead  of  nuurks. 

Music,  tilts,  tournies,  and  such  court-like  shows. 
The  hollow  murmur  of  the  eheckless  winds 
Shall  groan  agiun. 

Afarston,    The  Malcontent,  act  iv.  sc.  5* 

Pal.   Good  sir  !  'tis  not  your  active  wit  or  language. 
Nor  your  grave  politic  wisdoms,  lords,  shall  dare 
To  ckeck-^mate  and  controul  my  just  demands. 

Ford,  The  Lover* s  Melancholy,  act  !t.  8C.  3. 

And  writ  him  [Crumwell]  an  angry  letter  s  nsiiig^  many  ei- 
pressions  therein,  that  did  in  no  smaU  measure  aflicd  the  bishop, 
even  to  teares,  thus  to  be  checked  in  the  execution  of  his  office  in. 
hit  own  diocese. 

Strype,    Memsirs,    ffetuy  TIU,  Amn9^  I55S» 
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niECK.      '  tfaonght  not  fit  to  comnramrate  it  to  Momr.  de  Witts  till 

1       the  day  More  the  czchimge  was  to  be  made,  becanae  1  knew  it 

fHREK    ^*^^  ^'^^  escape  bim,  and  did  it  theo  only  between  oorselves ; 

and  he  immediately  checked  when  he  came  to  the  words  tupra 

memitraiam  garantiam. 

Sir  Wiliiam  Temple,    Letter  to  Sir  John  Trevor. 

Do  we  not  sometimes  see,  in  persons  of  equal  guilt  and  de- 
merit, and  of  equal  progress  and  advance  in  the  ways  of  sin :  some 
of  them  maturely  diverted  and  took  off,  and  others  permitted  to 
go  on  without  check  or  controul,  till  they  finish  a  sinful  course 
in  final  perdition  ?  South.    Sermon,  10.  Tol.  iL 

It  [the  air]  certainly  aggravated  the  diseases  which  we  brought 
with  us  from  Batavia,  and  particularly  the  flux,  which  was  not  in 
the  least  degree  cheeked  by  any  medicine,  so  that  whoever  waa 
leized  with  it,  considered  himself  as  a  dead  man. 

Cook,     Foyaget,  book  iii.  ch.  xiv.  vo).  ii. 

AH  the  ancient,  honest  juridicial  principles  and  institntio^  of 
England  are  so  many  clogs  to  check  and  retard  the  headlong 
conne  of  violence  and  oppression. 

Burke,    Letter  to  the  Sherffs  ofBristoU 

Heroes  proceed !  what  bounds  your  pride  shall  hold  ? 
What  check  restrain  your  thirst  of  pow'r  and  gold  ? 

Johuetm,    London, 

In  Heraldry,  a  shield  is  said  to  be  Chbcky^  when  the 
whole  or  part  of  it  is  divided  into  chequers  or  squares. 
A  shield  bearing  a  single  row  of  squares  is  counter^ 
componed.  It  is  originally  a  bearing  In  honour  of  mili- 
tary service.  It  ought  always  to  be  composed  of  metal 
and  colour;  though  some  Heralds  have  incorrectly 
included  furs  under  it.  The  shield  seldom  contains 
more  than  six  ranges. 

CHEDUBA,  an  Island  on  the  coast  of  Aracan,  in 
lat.  19°  3'  N.,  long.  93°  5'  E.,  about  ten  miles  from 
the  shore,  the  westernmost  and  largest  of  a  small 
cluster^  rises  to  a  moderate  height  above  the  sea.  The 
passage  between  it  and  the  main  land  is  not  safe  for 
large  vessels.  It  has  in  common  with  the  rest  of  this 
Archipelago,  an  extremely  fertile  soil,  and  produces 
grain  enough  to  afford  a  very  large  supply.  This  Island 
forms  a  part  of  the  Berman  Empire,  and  is  governed  by 
an  ofRcer  under  the  orders  of  the  Viceroy  of  Aracan. 

Symes's  Embassy  to  Ava ;  Elmore's  Navigation  of  the 
Indian  Seas;  Milburue*s  Oriental  Commerce, 

CHEEK,   1      A.  S.   ceac;  Dutch,  kaetcke.    A.  S. 

Che^bkbd.  j  ceac^ban,  cheek-bone.  Junius  suggests, 
from  the  Gr.  Keaf^eiv,  Jindere,  conterere,  commmuere ; 
since  we  crush  and  tear  to  pieces  our  food  with  our 
cheeks, 

'  It  is  also  applied  to  things  that  match,  as  the  cheeks 
do.    Thus  a  door-  cheek  ;  the  cheeks  of  a  grate  or  stove. 

So  often  away  he  wan,  &  vmwhile  ehtke  bii  ckeke, 

R,  Brunne,  p.  223. 

On  bothen  hb  chekes,  and  his  chyn. 

Piers  Ploukman,     Crede,  1. 

The  bitter  teres,  that  on  my  chekes  falL 

Chaucer,     The  Kmghtes  Tale,  T.  2329. 

Bnt  howe  and  euer  that  it  be, 
I  thonke  Tnto  the  goddes  all. 
As  ^et  for  ought,  that  is  befal 
Mate  no  num  do  my  chekes  reddc. 

Gower.     Con/,  Am,,  book  it*  fbl.  64. 

You'll  find  your  little  officer 
Ragged  as  his  old  colours  are ; 
And  naked,  as  he's  discontent. 
Standing  at  some  poor  sutler's  tent. 
With  his  pike  cheek*d,  to  guard  the  ton. 
He  must  not  taste  when  he  has  done. 

C.  Cotton,    Epistle  to  the  JSmrl  o/'— — ^. 

A  IVisean  southsayer,  as  Paterculus  tela  the  story,  percetviog 
llmselfe  and  Fulvius  Flaccns  hit  deare  friende^  now  both  caried 
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to  prison  by  0|^ins,  and  b  dispaire  of  pardon,  ledag  die  yoimg    CHEEK* 
man  weepe,  do  as  I  doe;  and  with  that  knockt  out  his  braines    *     — 
against  the  doore  ckeehe  as  he  was  entring  into  prison,  and  lo  'CHEER* 
desperately  died. 

Burton,    Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  foL  694. 


So  much  the  more 


His  wonder  was  to  find  unwa'k'nd  Eve 
With  tresses  discompos'd  and  glowing  ekeek^ 
As  through  unquiet  rest. 

Milton,    Paradise  Lost,  book  r.  1. 10. 

Rise,  Lord,  save  me,  my  Ood,  for  thou 

Hast  smote  ere  now 
On  the  cheek-bone  alle  my  foes, 

Of  men  abhorr'd 
Hast  broke  the  teeth.  Id,  Psalm,  3. 1.  21 . 

Well  then,  quoth  Sancho,  you  have  in  this  nether  part  but  two 
eheek'teeth  and  a  half,  and  in  the  upper,  neither  a  half,  nor  any, 
for  all  there  b  as  plain  as  the  palm  of  my  hand. 

Shelton.     Don  Quixote,  vol.  i.  p.  146. 

Why,  we  are  your  honest  neighbors,  the  cobler,  smith,  and 
botcher,  that  have  so  often  sate  snoaring  cheek  byjoll  with  your 
signiorie,  in  rug  at  midnight. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,    Love*s  Cure,  act  ii.  sc.  1. 

A  liberty  might  at  least  be  left  to  the  judges  and  the  bench, 
according  to  the  difference  of  persons,  crimes,  and  circumstances, 
to  inflict  either  death  or  some  notorious  mark,  b^  slitting  the 
nose  or  such  brands  upon  the  cheeks  that  can  never  be  effaced  by 
time  or  art.  Sir  William  Temple.     0/  Popular  Discontents, 

The  shape  of  the  face  is  comely,  the  ekeek  bones-are  not  high, 
neither  are  the  eyes  hollow,  nor  the  brow  prominent.    . 

Cook,    Voyages,  book  i.  ch.  xrii.  vol.  i. 


Fr.  chere ;  It.  cera ;  Sp.  xera: 
Skinner  and  Junius  think  from 
the  Gr.  xaipetv,  gaudere.  Me- 
nage and  Du  Cange,  say  from 
cava,  visage,  which  they  sup- 
pose to  be  derived  from  the 
>  Gr.  Kapa,  caput,  Hispani  etpro" 
vinciales  nostri,  observes  -  the 
latter,  even  now  use  cava,  pro 
vultuet  facie.  Dante, — cera.  In 
ancient  Flemish  also  carre,  vul- 
ius;  to  which  the  old  English 
cheere  seems  perfectly  similar. 
'  The  Fr.  chere,  Cotgrave  explains; — "the  face, 
visage,  countenance,  favour,  look,  aspect."  Cheer  is 
now  applied  to 

That  which  acts,  has  an  effect  upon  the  ^ce,  the 
countenance ; — ^which  enlivens,  gladdens,  exhilarates, 
heartens; — ^which  inspires  with  mirth  or  gaiety,  with 
lifei  spirit,  vivacity ; — with  courage,  with  fortitude. 
See  CHRaiSR. 

Hii  ^at  hym  were  meat  priue,  asked  wu  ft  were 
ye  kyng  fo  he  hem  come,  &  wy  he  made  such  ckere, 

R,  Gloucester,  ^,  332. 


CHEIEII,  V, 
Chebr,  n. 

ClIB^ERER, 

Chx^erful, 

Che^erfullt, 

Che^srfvlnebs, 

Chr^erily, 

Chb^erishness, 

Cheerless, 

Che^erly,  adj. 

Chb^erly,  adv, 

Chb'erliness, 

Che'ery,  adj. 


Opene  ]w  jates 


And  lat'yn  ^  frere  and  hus  felawe.  and  make  hem  faire  ckyrei 

Piers  Ploukman,     FMon,  ^,  410,  ' 

And  doun  he  kneleth,  and  with  humble  chere 
And  herte  sore,  he  sayde  as  ye  shui  here. 

Chaucer.     The  Knightes  Tale,  v.  2221. 

This  marchant,  whan  that  ended  was  the  faire. 

To  Seint  Denis  he  gan  to  repaire. 

And  with  his  wif  he  maketh  feste  and  chere. 

Id.     The  Shipmannes  Tale,  v.  13257. 

For  if  ony  num  is  an  heerer  of  the  word,  and  not  a  doer,  this 
schal  be  likened  to  a  man  that  biboldith  the  cheer  of  Us  birthe  in 
amyrtonr.  IPS^.    Jmmes,eh,U 
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(3HEE11.  Welcome,  dnod  she,  my  sister  l>y  t&e  rode, 

She  feasted  ner,  that  ioye  it  was  to  tell 
The  fare  they  had,  they  drank  the  wyne  so  clere. 
And  as  to  purpose  now  and  then  it  fell 
She  eJkred  her,  with,  how,  sister,  what  cAere  t 

Wyat,     Of  the  meane  and  sure  Estate  to  John  Points, 

The  next  part  that  be  hath  to  play  is  to  ekere  his  geastes,  and 
to  make  them  take  pleasure,  with  hearing  of  thinges  wittely 
deuised  and  pleasauntly  set  foorth., 

WUson,     The  Art  of  Rhetorique,  fol.  3. 

O  that  the  raging  surges  great  that  lechers  bane  had  wrought 
When  first  with  ship  he  forowed  seas,  and  Lacedemon  sought 
In  desert  bed  my  shiuering  coarse  then  sbold  not  haue  sought  rest 
Nor  take  in  grief  the  chertful  sunne  so  slowly  fall  to  west. 

Fncertaine  Auctors,    Penelope  to  UUsses, 

Here  the  sayde  captune  found  a  gret  black  island,  wherunto 
hee  had  good  liking,  and  certifying  the  company  thereof,  they 
were  somewhat  comforted,  and  with  the  good  hope  of  Ids  wordes 
rowed  cheere/ully  vnto  the  place. 

HaJUuyi.     VoyugeSy  ifc,  AT  FHbisker,  rol.  lii.  fol.  88. 

Yf  any  man  diew  merey  let  him  do  it  with  cherfuimes* 

Bihkf  1551.    /iMnayiie«,  ch.  liL 

Behold  the  flocke  of  sixe  and  sixe  that  yonder  cAeerly  flies 
Of  swannes,  whom  late  an  egle  ferce  did  chace  through  al  the  skies. 

Phaer,    JEneidos^  book  i.  foL  31. 

From  man  to  man  he  steppes,  and  chafing  rp  their  corage  cketres^ 
With  loude  exhorting  noise.    Now  now  (  quoth  he)  with  ought 

and  maine. 
Now  cheerefy  stur  your  ores,  now  al  your  force  do  you  constndne^ 

Id,  76.  booky.foLlI4, 


(Who)  now  dotbc  till 


his  ground  and  cA«re/y  sing. 

Z>rant, 


Horace,  Satire^  6* 


Atrides,  what  I  crer  seem'd,  the  same  at  e^ery  part 

This  day  shall  shew  me  at  the  foil,  and  I  will  fit  thir  heart. 

But  thou  should'st  rather  cheere  the  rest,  and  tell  them  they  in 

right 
Of  ail  good  warre,  must  offer  blowes,  and  should  begin  the  fight. 

Chapman,    Homer's  Iliad,  book  ir.  foL  56. 


But  (father)  follow  mee, 


That  {cheer'd  with  wine  and  foode)  you  may  disclose 
From  whence  you  truly  are ;  and  all  the  woes 
Your  age  is  subject  to. 

Id,     Odyssey,  book  xIt.  fol.  211. 

Thus  their  sport  and  pastime  upon  this  sturre  and  fright,  was 
marred,  and  the  parents  of  the  virgines  fled  awa?  with  heavie 
cheere,  blaming  them  highly  and  complaining  of  their  breach  of 
hospitalitie.  Holland,    Livius,  fol.  8. 

He  ended,  and  his  words  thir  drooping  chere  • 

Enlightened,  and  thir  languisht  hope  reviy'd. 

Milton,     Paradise  Lost,  book  vi.  1.  496. 

Her  vine,  the  merry  chearer  of  the  heart, 
Vnpruned,  dyes.  Shakspeare,  Henry  V,  fol.  92. 

Rouse  up  thyselfe,  my  gentle  muse, 
Though  now  our  greene  conceits  be  gray. 

And  yef  once  more  do  not  refuse 
To  take  thy  Phrygian  harp,  and  play 
Ib  honour  of  this  cheerefull  day. 

Jonson».    On  the  Kin^s  Birthday, 

llumgh  wickedness  be  sugar  in  their  mouthes,  and  wantonncsse 
as  oyle  to  make  them  looke  with  cheerefull  countenance,  neuer- 
theles  if  their  hearts  were  dbdosed,  perhaps  their  glittering 
estate  would  not  greatly  bee  enuied. 

Hooker,    Sermon,    A  JHemedie  against  Sorrow^ 

For  other  things  mild  hcav*n  a  time  ordains, 
And  disapproves  that  care,  though  wise  in  show. 
That  with  superfluous  burden  lomis  the  day. 
And,  when  God  sends  a  chearfal  hour,  ref^ins. 

Milton,     iSojin^/,  21. 1.  14. 

His  nimble  huids  instinct  then  taught  each  string 

A  oap'ring  eheerfalmss;  and  made  them  sing 

To  tiMirowa  dance.  Craskaw.    Afmsk^sIhtaU 


That  man  neglects  his'  livSng,  is  an  usse ; 
Farewel ;  come  chearily  boyes,  about  our 
Bemsmont  and  Fletcher,    The  Little  Drench  Lawyer,  act  r.  sc.  1. 

So  eyery  true  Christian  in  a  higher  order  of  priesthood  is  a 
person  dedicate  to  joy  and  peace,  offering  hunself  a  lirely  sacri- 
fice of  praise  and  thanksgiving,  and  there  is  no  Christian  duty 
that  is  not  to  be  season'd  and  set  off  with  ehearishness, 

Milton,    Doctrine,  ifc,  tfDisforet,  ch.  m 

From  heren  high  to  chace  the  ckeatelesse  &tLTkt 
With  mery  note  he  lowd  salutes  the  mounting  larke. 

Spenser,    Faerie  Queene,  book  i.  can.  12.  8t»  52, 

With  wofull  mind,  with  pale  and  cheariesss  face, 

With  trembling  voice,  that  cams  from  bitter  thought. 

He  said,  he  much  desir'd  to  see  thia  place. 

Where  such  strange  feats  and  miracles  were  wrought. 

Harrington,    Orlando,  book  r.  St.  41. 

Their  fellow -traytor,  and  their  fellow-son. 
For  firom  my  body  sprung  both  he  and  they  ? 
Nor  breeds  their  knawing  more  vexation 
To  generous  Herod,  than  his  smiles  ;  away. 
Fetch  me  his  head  that  baring  bless'd  mine  eye 
With  that  revenge,  I  may  the  chearlyer  die. 

Beaumont,    Psyche,  can.  8.  at.  30S. 

Oft  list'ning  how  the  hounds  and  horn 
Chearly  rouse  the  slnmb'ring  morn. 
From  the  side  of  some  hoar  hill, 
llirough  the  high  wood  echoing  shrill. 

MUton.    VAUegr^^LU, 

They  to  the  vulgar  sort  now  pipe  and  sing. 
And  make  them  merrie  with  their  fooleries ; 
They  cheereUe  chaunt,  and  rymes  at  random  faasg^ 
The  fruitfuU  spawne  of  their  rank  fantasies. 

Spenser,     The  Teares  of  the  Muses.     Terpsichore, 

And  he  beheld  more  sweetness  in  her  eyes 
And  saw  her  more  than  she  was  yesterday. 
A  cheerlinest  did  with  her  hopes  arise. 
That  lamped  clearer  than  it  did  before. 
And  made  her  spir*t  and  his  affections  more. 

Daniel,    History  of  dvU  War,  book  viiL 

He  [the  Christian]  is  justly  cheered  by  the  assurance  be  hss, 
that  there  will  come  a  time,  when  oppressed  and  disfigured  in- 
nocency  shall  shine  forth  and  triumph,  and  his  good  name,  ss 
well  as  his  body,  shall  have  a  glorious  resurrection,  even  in  dM 
light  of  his  accusers  and  enemies,  and  of  all  those,  wkom  their 
slanders  did  either  prevail  with,  or  startle. 

Boyle,     Greatness  of  Mind  promoted  by  Ckrutianity, 

And  indeed  the  Tonquineers  in  general  are  very  free  to  Aslr 
visitants,  treating  them  with  the  best  cheer  they  are  abk  to 
procure.  '  Dumpier,    Voyage.  Asmo,  1688. 

I  would  only  take  notice  of  such  incitements  to  a  ckearfiil 
temper,  as  offer  themselves  to  persons  of  all  ranks  and  eonditioos, 
and  which  may  sufficiently  shew  us  that  Froridence  did  not 
design  this  world  should  be  filled  with  murmurs  and  repinings,  or 
that  the  heart  of  man  should  be  involved  in  gloom  and 
melancholy.  Spectator ^  No.  387. 

An  inward  chear/ulness  is  an  implicit  praise  and  thanksgiving 
to  Providence  under  all  its  dispensation.  It  is  a  kind  of  acquies- 
cence in  the  state  wherein  we  are  placed,  and  a  secret  approbation 
of  the  Divine  will  in  his  conduct  towards  man.      Id,  No.  381. 

Yet  ev*n  this  season  pleasance  blithe  afibrds, 
Now  the  squeez'd  press  foams  with  our  apple  hoards. 
Come,  let  us  hie,  and  quaff  a  cheery  bowl. 
Let  cyder  new  *'  wash  sorrow  from  the  souL** 

Gay,    Friday,  Or  the  Dirge. 

Men  of  raftk  and  ability,  with  the  spirit  which  oqght  to  animate 
such  men  in  a  free  state,  while  they  decline  the  jurisdiction  of 
dirk  cabal  on  their  actions  and  their  fortunes,  will,  for  bothy 
ekemrfitUy  put  themselves  upon  their  eountry. 

Bmrko,    On  the  Came  ef  ike  prettm  DisemifMttt* 
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Bat,  O,  ham  aller^d  vu  ita  t|iri«iitUer  lo«ft  t 
When  eMear/uiness,  a  njrmph  of  heiltUiest  hoe. 

Her  bow  across  lier  Moulder  slung. 
Her  buskins  gemm*d  with  morning  dew. 

Blew  an  inspiring  air,  that  dale  and  thiekct  nmgv 
The  hunten  call  to  Faun  and  Diyad  known. 


Wboerer  has  passed  an  ereniDg  willi  serious  melaneholj  people* 
and  has  ohsermed  how  suddenly  the  conrersaUon  was  animatpd, 
and  what  sprightliness  diffused  itself  over  the  countenance^  dis- 
course, and  behaviour  of  every  one,  on  the  accession  of  a  good- 
humoured,  lively  companion ;  such  a  one  will  easily  allow,  that 
cheerfidnev  carries  great  merit  with  it,  and  naturally  coneUiates 
lie  goodwill  of  nunkind. 

Of  QuaUUet  mgrteabU  #o  mtnehei,  see.  riL 


It  is  some  consolation  to  me  in  the  cAeerkm  gloom  n^uch 
Jaikena  the  evening  of  my  life*  that  with  them  I  commenced  my 
pofitical  career,  and  never  for  a  moment  in  reality,  nor  in  ap- 
pearance, for  any  length  of  time,  was  separated  from  their  good 
wishes  and  good  opinion.  Burke,    To  a  Noble  Lord, 

Hnrdles  to  weave,  and  eheerly  shelters  rdae. 
Thy  vacant  hours  require. 

2>yfr.    Tke  Fkeee^hwikX 

Here  let  me  frequent  roam,  preventing  mom. 
Attentive  to  the  cock,  whose  early  throat 
Heard  from  the  distant  village  in  the  vale. 
Glows  eioeriy  oat,  far  sounding  through  tiie  gloom. 

MmUet.    Tke  EscureioM,  can.  i. 

CHEXSE,  n.  ^  A.  S.  cyse ;  It.  ctucio  ;  Sp.  quuo  ; 
CHs'ssE-CAKEy  jLat.  oueiM.  Of  tlie  Lat.  eotenf, 
Chs'ese-mite,  fvarioufl  etymologies  have  been 
Che'bse-monger,  f  proposed.  Varro  3— -caseM,  aco- 
Che'sse-parikg,  /acto  lacte,  ut  coaxbds  didus, 
Crs'ese-prebb,  I  lib.  iv.  And ; — mc  e  UkU  coacto 
Cbe'xsb-vat^  louetw  fwmknatus,  lib.  ▼.    Julius 

Che'esy.  /  Scaliger  \ — a  casa,  «<  noi  judi* 

eamms.     De  Causs.  lib.  1.  c.  34. 
The  language  of  Columella^   (manu  pretsus)  and 

Suetonius,  and  also  of  Virgil,  {pressi  tepia  lactisj)  cited 

by  Vossius,  confirm  tbe  etymology  of  Varro.     See  the 

quotation  from  Holland's  Sitetmius. 

Lend  in  no  wise,  for  fearc  that  tiion  do  want, 
Unlesse  it  be,  as  to  a  calfe  a  chne  ; 
But  if  thou  can  be  sure  to  win  a  cant 
Or  half  at  least. 

Wyat,    How  to  vse  the  Court  and  himseJ/e  therein. 

As  tonehxng  diet  (lor  I  may  not  overpsase  so  much  as  this)  hee 
VH  aman  of  verie  littie  meate : — secoude  breade  and  small  fishes^ 
cieese  made  of  cowes  milke  and  the  same  pressed  with  the  hand. 

HotUnd,    Suetomim^faL  72. 

A  aheeue  of  bread  as  brown  as  nnt. 

And  cheese  as  white  as  eaowe. 
And  wildings,  or  the  aeasoa'a  teke. 

He  did  in  scrip  l)eatow. 

Warner,    Aihion*8  England^  book  iv.  dk.  ZZ. 

This  too,  the  more  u  the  pittie 

la  of  the  breed,  of  the  same  citie^ 

A  true  owie  of  London 

That  gives  out  he  is  undone, 

Being  a  eheese^mongerf 

By  trusting  two  of  the  younger 


Ben  JomtuL    The  JVaspie  ^  Owfo. 

He  will  look  in  yovr  face  and  pick  your  pockety 
MA  ye  the  most  wise  tat  of  a  nheeae-paring, 

Matsenger,    A  Very  Wommm,  act  ill.  ic.  1. 

Ane  be  wis  got  in  a  ekeeee^preie^  the  whqr  Tuns  out  on*s  nose 
yet.  Id,  lb,  act  iii.  sc  1. 

Thom^  has  tense <Msearion  thecardesa  mstick  to  judge  the  sun 
ne  bigyer^then  a  oAceie-^a/ ;  yet  sense  too  by  a  frugal  improve - 
Jnent  of  its  evidence,  grounds  the  astronomer's  knowledge,  that 
tfs  bigger  then  this  i^lobe  of  earth  and  water. 

QlmmHk,    OmlhgwmlMi^ckurdSl^ 


What  I  have  to  beg  of  jrou  now  is,  to  turn  one  speculation  CHfiSIB* 
to  the  due  regulation  of  female  literature,  so  far  at  least  as  to 
make  it  consistent  with  the  quiet  of  such,  whose  fate  it  is  to  be 
liable  to  its  insults ;  and  to  tall  us  the  difference  between  a  gen* 
tieman  that  should  make  eheeie^eaket^  and  raise  psate,  and  a  la4y 
that  resdrlocke^  and  undentanda  the  matbematicks. 

Spectator,  No.  242. 

She  found  the  polish'd  glass,  whose  small  convex 
Enlarges  to  ten  millions  of  degrees 
Tbe  mite,  invisible  elM,  of  nature's  hand 
Least  animal ;  and  shows,  what  laws  of  lifts 
The  ekoem  imhabiimUe  observe,  and  hoir 
Fabrie  their  mansiona  in  the  harden'd  milk. 

J.Philips,    Cider,  hook  u 

Men  have  with  reason  wondered,  that  so  small  a  body  as  a 
cheeee-mitep  which  by  the  naked  eye  is  oftentimes  not  to  be  taken 
notice  of,  unless  it  move,  (if  even  then  it  be  so,)  shonld,  by  the 
microscope,  appear  to  be  an  animal  fumished  with  all  necessary 
parta.  Boyle.    C/UUMtrange  SubtiiiU  4/EJitmkmi. 

The  cleanly  cheete-prese  she  could  never  turn. 
Her  awkward  fist  <nd  ne'er  employ  tiie  chtun. 

Gdgr.     TAe  Shepherd's  Week.     Wednetde^. 


fscAcMeher  care?  warm  from  the  teat  she  povn 

!nie  milky  flood.    An  acid  juice  infas'd. 

From  the  4ried  stonuush  drawn  of  suckling  calf. 

Coagulates  the  whole.    Immediate  now 

Her  spreading  hands  bear  down  the  gathering  curd. 

Which  hard  and  harder  grows ;  tUi  clear  and  thin. 

The  green  whey  rises  a^arate. 

^    JOodtley,    Agricultwre,  can.  3. 

Soon  aflerwnrds  aiy  relation  began  to  talk  of  the  regularity  of 
her  fismily,  and  the  inconvenience  of  London  hours;  and  at  ImC 
let  me  know  that  they  had  purpcaed  that  night  to  go  to  bed  sooner 
than  was  usual,  because  they  were  to  rise  early  in  the  morning  to 
make  cheesecakes.  Johnson,    Rambler ,  No.  51. 

Three  different  words  occur  in  Holy  Writ,  which 
the  English  translators  have  rendered  Chsesk.  The 
first,  acnn#  is  given  by  the  Septua^nt  rpvipaXt^af  roO 
TcXain-ov,  by  St  Jerome  formelUu  caseL  (1  Sam.  xvil, 
18.)  The  Greek  is  more  conunonly  written  rpoipaXh, 
(from  7p€(/>ofiai,  coagulor,)  Athenaeus,  xiv.  22  ^  it  is  also 
written  rpoiptXKn,  rpd^XXof  tt  rpaipaWif,  by  Hesy- 
chius.  The  second  word,  ry\a&,  (2  Sam.  xvii.  29,)  is 
given  respectively  by  the  Septuagint  and  St.  Jerome^ 
t)faXa$ma  fiocxopui,  and  pinguki  vUulotf  but  the  He- 
brew root  from  which  the  substantive  is  derived^ 
signifies  to  siroin,  and  our  interpretation  (Cheeses)  is 
therefore  more  correct.  The  third,  rn3^3a,  (Job,  x.  10.) 
is  given  tiy>o«,  and  cateus;  and  the  Hebrew  in  other 
placesj  (Ltod,  k».  20.  Psalm  Ixviii.  16,)  has  the  sense 
of  coagulation.  More  as  to  the  early  Oriental  Cheese^ 
which  appear  to  have  been  made  indifferently  irom  the 
milk  of  sheep,  goats,  or  cows,  may  be  Soiind  in  Bochart^ 
Hieroxmcau,  ii.  33. 

Athenaeus,  (ioc  4it.)  enumerates  certain  Cheetes  of 
distinguished  repute.  He  quotes  some  lines  from 
PliiknK>n,  in  praise  of  those  of  Sicily : 

irt  re  ravra  wpc^eriBopf  due^Koin 
▼Kjpot  SmmXmm  Sn  Kpdri€T09  ^st 

and  he  refers  also  to  Demetrius  Scepsius  and  Simontdes 
for  tbe  character  of  that  of  Tromelia,  a  town  in  Achaia. 
From  the  same  authority  we  learn  that  the  Cretan 
Cheeses,  which  were  flat  and  thin,  were  called  fiaXcuu,* 
and  that  other  names  arising,  as  it  seems,  from  the 
late  place  occupied  by  this  article  at  the  table,  were 
awoTpiytifAu  and  cmBeiwvK.  In  the  Cyclops  of  Euripides, 
when  Ulysses  and  his  companions  arrive  at  the  den  «f 
the  monster,  and  beg  food  from  Silenus,  the  menj 
]>eity  tells  them. 
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CHEESE.  Or^  as  it  was  read  till  the  days  of  Casaubon^  A109  *fa\a, 
\Joves  milk,  is  no  bad  name  for  supercminent  Cheese; 
but  all  the  commentators,  in  spite  of  the  dissent  of 
Erasmus,  give  the  preference  to  the  cow.  fie  this  as 
it^  may,  the  rvpo?  owtM  is  Cheese  coagulated  by  the 
milky  juice  of  figs,  an  operation  which  Homer  has 
described  at  some  length,  (//.  £.  902.) 

Pliny  displays  much  learning  upon  Cheeses.  It  was 
not  long  before  his  time  he  says,  that  "  the  fashion 
came  up  to  eat  fresh  new  figs  with  salt  and  powdered 
meats  instead  of  Cheese."  (xv.  19.)  The  milk  of  beasts 
''  which  have  teeth  in  both  chawes'*  is  unfit  for 
Cheese,  because  it  will  not ''  cruddle."  So  the  milk  of 
beasts  '^  having  more  than  four  paps,"  is  naught  for 
•the  same  purpose.  Cow's  milk  goes  twice  as  far  in 
Cheese  as  goat's  milk.  Barbarous  nations,  though 
living  upon  milk,  appear  for  some  time  to  have  been 
ignorant  of  Cheese,  (xi.  41 ;)  and  Strabo,  (xv.).in  order 
to  prove  that  the  firitons  were  less  civilized  than  their 
Gallic  neighbours,  remarks  that  they  had  not  yet  learned 
the  art  of  manufacturing  it ;  but  in  Rome,  the  general 
mart  of  all  Gastrosophists,  many  excellent  kinds  were 
known.  Of  these,  thatof  Nemausium  {Batix)  was  among 
the  richest.  It  was  made  from  goat's  milk  from  Novem- 
ber to  June.  Lesura  and  the  pagus  Gabaliciu  or  BalUcus, 
{Mont  Losere  en  Gevaudan,)  excelled  in  new  Cheeses, 
but  they  must  be  eaten  while  fresh  in  order  to  retain 
their  full  perfection.  The  Alps  furnished  two  kinds, 
and  it  was  a  debauch  on  one  of  these,  as  Julius  Capi- 
tolinus  records,  which  cost  the  excellent  Antoninus 
Pius  no  less  than  his  life.  Dainty  Cheeses  were  made 
in  Dalmatia,  and  at  Vatusicum  in  Centronia,  {Passi  or 
JSainct  Bon  m  the  Tarentaise,)  But  the  greatest  store 
and  plenty  was  found  in  the  Apennines.  Liguria  fur- 
nished the  Cebane  -,  it  was  made  from  sheep's  milk, 
nnd  is  now  known  as  Rubiola,  the  produce  of  the  Mar* 
quisate  of  Ceva. 

The  banks  of  the  ^sis,  (Esino,)  in  Umbria,  gave  fa- 
vourite pasture  for  Cheese.  The  Cheeses  of  the  ager 
Lunensis,  (Lucca)  were  remarkable  for  their  size.  They 
afforded  a  subject  for  the  wit  of  Martial,  (xiii.  30,)  and 
sometimes  reached  the  enormous  weight  of  1000  lbs. 
Vescinum  near  Rome,  and  Cedis  excelled  niost  other 
places  in  this  commodity.  Smoke  imparted  to  many 
Cheeses  *'  a  good  lustre  and  a  pretty  taste;"  a  fact 
which  is  corroborated  by  Columella,  (vii.  8,)  and  al« 
luded  to  by  Martial,  (xlii.32.)  The  Gallic  Cheeses  had 
a  physicky  twang.  Those  of  Bithynia  held  most  name 
of  all  outlandish  Cheeses,  and  among  these  Strabo 
(xii.)  teaches  that  the  Salonitic  were  preeminent. 
Cheese  if  too  old  acquires  an  overpowering  taste  of 
salt,  which  may  be  corrected  by  soaking  it  in  vinegar 
infused  with  thyme.  This  salt  assists  in  its  preserva- 
tion ;  and  that  it  will  keep  a  surprising  length  of  time 
is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  history  of  Zoroaster,  if 
it  be  but  veritable:  That  abstemious  sage  lived  twenty 
years  in  the  desert  upon  Cheese  which  never  grew 
mouldy.  (Plin.  xi.  97.) 

As  to  the  medicinal  qualities  of  Cheese^  we  are  told 
that  Hippacb  or  that  from  mare's  milk,  produces  the 
same  effect  as  that  from  cow's  milk.  In  both,  those 
unsalted,  that  is  to  say,  fresh  and  green,  are  good  for 
the  stomach.  Old  Cheese  is  astringent  and  attenuant. 
Fresh  Cheese  applied  with  honey,  reduces  bruises. 
Sodden  in  rough  wine,  moulded  into  lozenges,  and 
fried  with  hohey,  it  cures  the  colic :  so  does  the  mix- 
ture called  Sapron,  {aairpov,  putm,)  consisting  of  old 
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Cheese  pounded  with  salt  and  service  berries.  There  CKEEEL 
are.  cutaneous  diseases  also  which  may  be  relieved  by 
cataplasms  and  liniments  of  goat's  Cheese  ;  and  Cheese 
has  been  adopted  in  the  bath  as  a  valuable  cosmetic. 
(Id.  xxviii.  M.)  There  is  yet  a  secret  remaining  much 
to  be  desired  by  all  good  housewives  :  If  the  brains  of 
a  weasel  be  put  into  the  rennet  wherewith  Cheese  is 
made,  then  Cheese  shall  neither  corrupt  nor  be  eaten 
by  mice.  (Id.  xxx.  60.) 

Such  are  our  classical  recollections  concerning 
Cheese  ;  to  which  we  must  not  omit  to  add  that  there 
are  grave  authorities  which  ascribe  the  invention  of 
this  article  to  Aristseus.  (Oppian,  Cyneg,  iv. ;  Nonnus, 
Dionys.  v.  -,)  and  that  Stephanus  of  Byzantium  mentions 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Isle  of  Cythnos,  in  which 
the  pasturage  was  most  luxuriant,  stamped  their  coins 
with  the  impress  of  a  Cheese.  Cheese  mixed  with 
bacon,  vinegar,  and  water,  formed  the  chief  diet  of 
the  Roman  soldier,  and  with  such  homely  fare,  Spar- 
tianus  assures  us,  that  Hadrian  was  well  contented. 

The  details  of  the  art  of  making  Cheeses  belongs  to 
another  part  of.  our  work.  Among  those  of  modem 
produce,  the  most  celebrated  are  the  Parmesan  from 
Italy,  the  Gruyere  from  Swisserland,  the  Rochefort, 
(of  ewe's  milk,)  and  Neufchatel  from  France,  and  the 
Stilton  and  Chedder  from  England.  Cheshire  and 
Gloucestershire  supply  the  largest  part  of  our  home 
consumption.  In  Lapland,  the  milk  of  rein-deers  forms 
a  Cheese,  the  oil  of  which  is  applied  successfully  to 
frost-bitten  limbs,  and  which  in  a  decoction  with  fresh 
milk,  is  much  used  in  pulmonary  complaints.  Cheese 
is  frequently  employed  as  a  bait  by  anglers ;  shaved  thin, 
immersed  in  hot  water,  and  mixed  with  quicklime »  it 
forms  a  strong  cement.  It  is  only  soluble  by  spirit 
of  nitre  and  caustic  alkaline  ley.  By  modern  phy-' 
sicians  it  is  considered  to  be  difficult  of  digestion  .whea 
new,  and  to  be  hot  and  acrid  when  old.  Its  nature  is 
septic,  and  the  vulgar  notion  that  it  digests  every  thing 
except  itself,  rests  on  no  sounder  authority  than  that 
of  a  rhyming  hexameter, 

CoMtut  est  ne^uam  quia  digerit  omnia  te  f  if  am; 

thus  rendered  in  Ray's  Proverbs, 

Cheeae  it  is  a  peevish  elfc. 
It  digests  all  things  but  itself. 

With  these  qualities,  it  was  a  very  fit  substance  to  be 
applied  in  a  trial  by  ordeal  ^  and  no  one  can  be  sur- 
prised at  the  exorcism  preserved  by  Lindembrogius, 
Codex  Leg.  Aniiq.,  "  Fac  eum,  Domine,  in  viscerilnu  on- 
gusHari,  ejusque  guttur  conclude,  ut  caseum  istum  Ui  tuo 
nomine  sanct^caium  devorare  non  possii  hie,  qui  injusih 
juravit  ac  negavit,  8fC.  8fc. 

CHBILANTHES,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class 
Cryptogamia,  order •Filices,  Generic  character:  cap- 
sules in  separate  marginal  spots,  covered  5  indusii  pro- 
duced from  distinct  membranaceous  scales  opening 
inwardly. 

This  genus  of  Ferns  contains  sixteen  species.  Swartz. 

CHEILODACTYLUS,  from  the  Greek  x«Xaf,a  lip, 
and  Baicrv\o9,  a  finger,  Lacep.  In  Zoology,  a  genus  of 
animals  belonging  to  the  family  Spar&ides,  order  Jcan- 
thopterygii,  class  Pisces, 

Generic  character  :  dorsal  fin  single ;  ventral  fins 
rather  behind  the  pectoral,  the  inferior  rays  of  whiclk 
are  larger,  longer,  and  partially  extended  beyond  tlie 
membrane  of  the  fin  5  preopercules  not  denticulated  j 
teeth  palatine.   , 

The  only  species  in  this  genus  is  the 
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(SSSUa-      C.  Ftudalus,  Lacep.;  Cichla  Matroptera,  Scbneid. 

DACTY-  Xhe  fish  gets  its  name  from  the  thickness  of  the  upper 

^^'     lip,  and  from  the  separation  of  the  rays  of  the  pectoral 

CHZLDIH.  ^°^'  ^^  ^  ^^  have  the  appearance  of  fingers  |  the  dor- 

*  sal  fin  extends  along  the  whole  of  the  back  to  the 

tail ;  the  scales  are  large,  and  the  dorsal  and  anal  fin 

spotted. 

See  Lacepede,  ITtf toire  dtff  Poifsoni;  Blochii  Jci/iy- 
ologia  d  Schneider. 

CHEIRANTHUS,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class 
Tetradynamia,  order  SiUquasa,  natural  order  Cruc^ent, 
Generic  character :  germen  with  a  'glandular  tooth  on 
each  side  3  calyx  closed,  two  of  its  leaves  gibbous  at 
the  base  ;  seeds  fiat. 

There  are  sixty-seven  species  of  this  genus  described, 
mostly  natives  of  the  northern  hemisphere  3  among 
them  are  the  Stock  and  Wall-flower.  Cfruticuloms, 
incanus,  and  sinuatus,  are  natives  of  England.  Eng,  BoL 
CHEIROPTERA,  from  the  Greek  x^^'P>  &  hand,  and 
wTkpoy,  a  wing.  In  Zoology,  the  first  family  of  the  order 
Sarcophaga.  See  Essay  on  Compabative  Anatomy  and 
Zoology. 

CUEIROMYS,  from  the  Greek  x^*P>  &  hand,  and 
fiv9,  a  mouse,  Cuv.  Aye  Aye,  In  Zoology,  a  genus  of 
animals  belonging  to  the  order  Rodentia,  class  Mam-^ 
maUa, 

Generic  character  :  lower  incisores  very  narrow  and 
much  extended  behind,  resembling  plough-shares ; 
feet  pentedactylous,  four  of  the  toes  on  the  anterior 
much  elcmgated,  and  the  middle  one  very  slender  3  on 
the  posterior  the  thumb  is  opposable  to  all  the  toes. 

C.  Madagascariensis,  Cuv. ;  Sciurus[  Madag,,  Gm'el. ; 
Madagascar  Squirrel,  Shaw ;  Aye  Aye,  This  animal 
has  been  removed  from  among  the  Sciuri  on  account 
of  the  difference  in  the  shape  of  its  teeth,  and  its  having 
five  toes  on  each  foot  $  it  is  about  the  size  of  a  Hare, 
of  abroiTvnish  colour  mixed  with  yellow ;  the  tail  long, 
thick,  and  covered  with  large  black  hairs ;  the  ears 
are  large  and  naked.  It  is  a  native  of  Madagascar, 
and  a  nocturnal  animal  -,  it  lives  in  burrows,  and-eni- 
ploys  the  long  middle  finger  on  the  fore  feet  to  convey 
the  food  to  its  mouth. 

See  Cuvier,  R^gne  Animal ;  Shaw  s  General  Zoology, 
"  CHELfDIR,  a  Town  near  the  north-eastern  confines 
of  the  Turkish  Empire,  formerly  the  Capital  of  a 
F&shdlic,  but  since  ruined  in  the  desolating  wars  car^ 
ried  on  between  Turkey,  Persia,  and  Geoi^a.  The 
P&sh4's  residence  has  therefore  been  removed  to 
Akhstkhah  or  Akhsick,  (the  Akhattzike  of  the  Geor* 
gians,)  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Province,  which  now 
derives  its  name  from  that  place.  In  the  seventeenth 
century^  this  P^hdlic  contained  I7OO  feudal  tenures, 
(z^ms,  tim&rs,  &c.)  according  to  H&ji  Khalifeh,  {Je- 
hdn-numd,  408,)  "  and  possessed  many  fortresses.  It 
was  bounded  by  C&rs  on  the  east,  Cheldir  on  the  south, 
the  mountains  of  Gdrjistin,  (Georgia,)  on  the  west, 
and  Tiflis  on  the  north,  or  more  correctly  by  C&rs  on 
the  south,  Tifiis  on  the  east,  the  mountains  of  Im^i^ti 
on  the  north,  and  the  P&sh&Uc  of  Trebizonde  on  the 
west 

Akbsikhah  is  separated  from  C&rs  by  an  inferior 
branch  of  the  chain  of  Caucasus  called  Cheldir-t^h- 
lari,  (the  Mountains  of  Cheldir,)  by  the  Turks,  and  the 
Coraxican  Mountains,  {Montes^  Coraxici,)  by  Pom- 
ponius  Mela,  (iii.  5.)  These  hills  give  rise  to  the  Kur 
(Cyrtis,)  on  their  northern,  and  the  Eres,  (Araxes,)  on 
their  southern  side,  and  are  a  very  different  chain  from 
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Mount Paryadres, lying  between  Termeh,  (Themtscyra,)  CHELDIR. 
and  Little  Armenia,  with  which  they  have  been  con-  puvrlnKv 
founded  by  many  modem  Geographers.  (Maty,  Dic^  CHELONE 
tionnaire  Geograpluque,  &c.)  Still  less  should  Cheldir 
be  mistaken  for  the  Plain  of  Chdldir&n  near  Tabriz, 
(Tauris,)  where  Selim  the  First  defeated  Sh&h  Ismfall 
SefevC,  the  King  of  Persia,  in  1514,  (▲.  h.  920.)  Je- 
kdn-numd,  417 i  Cantemirs  History  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  145. 
CHELE,  A.  S.  celan,  to  keel  or  cool,  to  chill. 

Mathew  make)>  mencion  of  a  man  ];at  lente 
Hq8  silrer  to  fre  menne.  and  menynge  ]»at  ^ei  sholde^ 
Chaffare  and  chere  >'  with,  in  cheie  and  in  hete 
Aad  he  that  best  laborede.  best  was  alowede. 

Piers  Plouhman,     Vision,  p.  141.  . 

And  make  mto  myselfe  a  whippe : 
With  whiche  in  many  hchele  and  heate 
My  wofuU  herte  is  so  to  beate. 
That  all  my  wittes  ben  vnsafte. 

Gower,     Con/.  Am,,  fol.  48. 

CHELIDONIUM,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class 
Polyandria,  order  Monogynta,  natural  order  Papave" 
racea.  Generic  character :  calyx  two-leaved ;  corolla 
petals  four ;  pod  superior,  linear,  two-valved,  one- 
celled  ;  seeds  many-crested. 

Four  species,  C.  majus,  the  Celandine,  and  C.  glau^ 
cium,  the  Yellow-horned  Poppy,  are  natives  of  England. 
'  CHELIDURUS,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class 
Triandria,  order  Monogynia,  Generic  character  :  calyx 
four-leaved  3  corolla  petals  five,  unequal,  the  two 
superior  largest ;  germen  on  a  foot-stalk* 
.    One  species,  C.  ignotus,  Gmel.     Sp,  PL 

CHELIFER,  in  Zoology,  n  genus  of  the  class  Arach^ 
nides,  order  Acera,  family  Scorpionides,  Generic  cha* 
racter :  mandibuls  short,  apex,  didactylate ;  palpi 
two,  very  long,  of  five  articulations,  broken,  having 
pincers  at  the  apex  ;  maxillae  two,  connivent ;  eyes 
two  or  four,  inserted  at  the  sides  of  the  thorax  ;  body 
ovate,  rather  acute  before,  depressed  ;  the  abdomen 
ringed  3  feet  eight,  the  tarsi  with  two  claws. 

Type,  Phalangium  Cancroide,  Lin. 

These  little  animals,  which  in  form  somewhat  re- 
semble a  minute  scorpion,  without  a  tail,  are  found 
under  stones,  the  bark  of  trees,  &c.  or  [in  houses 
amongst  old  papers  or  in  holes  in  walls.  They  feed  on 
the  carcasses  of  insects,  or  on  any  dried  animal  sub- 
stances, and  occasionally  on  Woodlice  or  Flies  on  which 
they  are  parasitic. 

CHELMSFORDITE,  a  mineral  recently  found  in 
North  America,  and  supposed  to  be  identical  with 
ScapoUte, 

CHELONARIUM,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  insects 
of  the  order  Coleoptera,  family  Byrrhii,  Generic  cha- 
racter: antennae  inserted  in  a  slit  on  each  side  the 
sternum,  of  seven  articulations,  of  which  the  second 
and  third  are  much  larger  than  the  following. . 
.    Type,  C.  atrum,  Fabr. 

A  genus  hitherto  but  little  known  and  imperfectly 
described. 

CHELONE,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  Didy* 
namia,  order  Angiospermia,  natural  order  Bignoniacea. 
Generic  character :  cal3rx  five-leaved  ;  corolla  ringent, 
inflated,  rudiment  of  a  fifth  filament,  between  the 
upper  stamens  ;  capsule  two-celled. 

Willdenow  describes  four  species,  natives  of  North 
and  SoutI  America.  They  are  hardy  herbaceous 
plants. 
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cam*         CHELONIA,  from  the  Greek  x«^<^<^>  «  Tortoise. 
'  LONU.    In  Zoology,  the  first  order  of  the  RepUlia.    See  Essay 
on  CoMPARATivB  Anatomt  and  Zoo  log  y, 

CUELOSTOMA,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  insects  of 
the  order  Hymenoptera,  family  Apiaria,  Generic  cha- 
racter :  mandibuls  narrow,  arched,  forked  or  notched 
«t  the  extremity,  stretched  out ;  maxillary  palpi  of 
.three  articulations. 

Type,  Ap'is  MaxUloia,  Lin  }  Kirby. 

This  singular  insect  is  a  native  of  England,  and 
may  be  readily  known  by  the  prominent  maxills,  be- 
tween which  and  the  mouth  there  is  a  space  filled  by 
the  hairs  by  which  they  are  bearded.  It  is  the  prey  of 
Ichneumon  ManifesUUor,  and  Bergman  states  that  it  is 
also  pierced  by  /.  Jaculator,  Mr.  Kirby  suspects  Apis 
Jiorisomnis  to  be  the  male  of  this  species.  Kirby,  Mon, 
apum  AngL  voL  ii.  p.  952. 

CHELSEA^  a  Town  in  the  County  of  Middlesex, 
mentioned  as  CealchylU  in  a  charter  of  Edward  the 
Confessor,  Cerchede  or  Ckekhed  in  Domesday  Book, 
in  later  documents  Chekhey  and  Chelchetk,  and  about 
the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  by  its  present 
name.  Newcourt,  {ReperL  i.  583,)  derives  it  from  the 
Saxon  ceald  hyd,  cold  haven.  Norden,  (Spec.  Brit.  \7,) 
from  ceosol,  sand  or  pebble.  Lysons,  (Env'mnu  of 
-London,  ii  71,)  amusingly  observes,  "  did  local  cir- 
cumstances «llow  it,  I  should  not  hesitate  a  moment 
in  saying  that  it  was  so  called  from  its  hills  of  chalk  ;** 
but  unfortunately  for  this  derivation,  there  is  neither 
hill  nor  chalk  within  the  parish.  Chelsea  stands 
partly  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Thames,  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  west  from  London.  In  the  reign  of  James  I. 
Dr.  Sutdiffe,  Dean  of  Exeter,  projected  a  college 
for  the  study  of  polemical  divinity,  a  small  part  of 
which  accordingly  was  built  in  Chelsea,  and  of  the 
whole  design  a  good  account  may  be  found  in  Darley's 
Glory  (^  CkeUea  College  new  revived,  1662.  During  the 
wars  of  the  Commonwealth,  this  building  was  used 
for  various  purposes  $  as  a  pest-house,  a  prison,  and 
h,  riding- house.  Charles  II.  gave  it  to  the  Royal  So* 
ciety,  which  body  sold  it  again  to  Sir  Stephen  Fox  for 
his  Majesty's  use,  and  on  the  site  which  it  once  occu- 
pied, the  present  magnificent  hospital  was  built  by 
Sir  Christopher  Wren.  Tradition  assigns  this  Insti- 
tution to  the  suggestion  of  the  well-known  NellGwyn. 
It  was  begun  in  1682  and  completed  in  1690,  at  an 
expense  of  j£  150,000.  It  oonsists  of  three  courts, 
affording  accommodation  for  a  large  official  establirii- 
ment,  and  500  in-pensioners,  selected  from  soldiers 
who  have  been  maimed  or  disabled,  or  hav«  served 
twenty  years.  These  are  boarded,  clothed,  and  al- 
lowed a  weeldy  stipend.  The  out-pensioners  in  1809 
were  23,500;  at  present  (1824)  they  are  not  less  in 
number  than  67,000.  The  expenses  are  principally 
defrayed  by  an  annual  grant  from  ParHament.  In  1801 
a  new  establishment,  under  the  name  of  the  Royal 
Military  Asylum,  was  founded  for  the  education  of  1000 
children,  oi  non-commissioned  officers  and  soldiers  of 
the  regular  army,  700  boys  and  300  girls.  The  Apo- 
thecaries Company  has  a  Botanical  Garden  in  Chelsea, 
on  a  freehold  presented  to  them  by  Sir  Hans  Sloane. 
Chelsea  has  been  distingnished  us  the  residence  of 
many  eminent  persons.  A  house  whieh  Sir  Thomas 
More  built  is  described  by  Brasmos  to  be  uec9ordidum 
mee  ad  invidiam  usquenu^i^m,  eammodmm  temems,  {Ep. 
lib.  xxviL  ad  Joh.  Fabmni,)  More  built  also  'a  chantry 
in  the  south  side  of  the  church  >  his  tomb,  erected  by 


himself  in  his  life*time,  still  remains  in  the  chsacel,  CHELfl 
although  his  body  is  supposed  to  have  been  buried      "~ 
immediately  after  .his  execution  in  St.  Peter's  in  the  ^^^^^ 
Tower.    In  the  inscription  in  Chelsea  church,  wrfttea 
by  himself  also,  a  blank  is  left  in  the  following  passage : 
In  hoc  o0kiorum  vel  konorum  carsu,  quum  ita  Dersarehir 
ut  neque  Princeps  optimus  operant  ejus  improbaret,  ne^e 
nobiliims  essei  taoiivf  nee  injucunduspopnlOfJuriimeauiem 

et  homicidis molniui,  4rc.    That  he 

intended  the  hiatus  to  be  filled  up  with  hiereOdsque  is 
clear  from  a  letter  to  Erasmus,  (xxviL  10;)  but  it  is 
not  equally  plain  whether  the  wonl  was  omitted  from 
the  beginning,  or,  (as  is  more  probable,)  has  been 
since  obliterated.  Sir  Thomas  More*s  house  afterwards 
passed  to  Villiers  first  Duke  of  Buckingham,  to 
Whitelock  the  Parliamentarv  historian,  to  Digby  Earl 
of  Bristol,  and  to  Henry  Duke  of  Beaufort.  It  was  at 
last  pulled  down  by  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  who  presented 
the  gate  by  Inigo  Jones  to  Lord  Burlington,  by  whom 
it  was  erected  once  more  in  his  gardens  of  Chiswick 
The  site  of  the  house  is  at  present  used  as  a  Moravian 
burial-ground.  Since  1663,  the  Bishops  of  Winchester 
have  had  a  palace  in  Chelsea.  Their  residence  was 
built  by  and  purchased  from  James  Duke  of  Hamilton. 
In  1823,  an  Act  of  Parliament  enabled  the  See  to  dis- 
pose of  this  mansion.  Arbuthnot,  Steele,  Atterbury, 
Swift,  Smollett,  and  Sir  Robert  Walpole  may  be  men- 
tioned among  the  occasional  inhabitants  of  this  towri. 
The  gardens  of  ,the  Earl  of  Ranela^,  in  1742,  were 
converted  into  a  place  of  frehionable  amusement  well 
known  under  the  name  of  that  nobleman.  This  was 
pulled  down  in  1805.  On  a  part  of  Sir  Thomas  Mores 
property,  called  Wharton  P&rk^  (from  Sir  Michael 
Wharton,)  an  attempt  was  made  at  the  beginning  of 
the  xviiith  century  to  establish  a  manu&ctory  of 
raw  silks,  and  numerous  mulberry  trees  were  planted 
for  the  purpose.  The  experiment  soon  failed.  Until 
the  invention  (^Wedgwood's  ware,  Chelsea  porcelaia 
was  much  esteemed;  and  the  manuftcture  of  buns  has 
been  noticed  by  Swift,  {Letters,  iv.  999,)  more  than  a 
century  ago.  The  Church  is  a  Rectory  in  the  gih  of 
the  Cadogan  family.     Population,  in  1821, 86,8SI. 

CHELTENHAM,  a  Town  in  Gloucestershire,  situate 
on  the  river  Chelt,  open  to  a  beauttful  vale  on  the 
BOQlh  and  west,  and  sheltered  on  the  north  by  the 
Cotswold  hills.  The  medicinal  spring  fiK>m  which  alone 
it  derives  its  importance  vnu  discovered  in  171^>  ^nd 
has  raised  the  town  to  the  distinction  of  a  HashionaUe 
watering-place.  The  operation  of  the  water  is  pur- 
gative. When  taken  frt>m  the  spring  it  is  clear  and. 
colomriess,  its  temperature  in  summer  from  55^  to  59^ 
The  taste  is  saline,  bitterish,  and  chalybeate.  Dr. 
Short's  amdysis  gives  the  following  componeat  puts 
in  one  gallon  3  7  grains  of  calcareous  earth  mixed 
with  ochre,  and  673  grains  of  purging  salt.  The  salt 
partakes  of  the  nature  of  Glauber  and  Epsom  salts. 
A  spring  recently  discovered,  (the  King's  well,) 
contains  a  larger  proportion  of  salt.  The  dose  is  from, 
half  a  pint  to  three  pints,  and  bilious  diseases  are  those 
which  the  water  most  favourably  affects.  Distant 
ninety-four  miles  north-west  from  London,  ten  etist-> 
northeast  from  Gloucester.  Population,  in  1 89 1, 13,396. 

CHEMMIS,  an  Island  at  the  Sebennitic  mouth  of 
the  Nile,  sitoale  on  a  huge  lake  adjoining  the  cit^e 
Butais.  Chemmis  was  covered  with  pahn  trees  and 
distinguisbed  by  a  Temple  of  Apollo.  Moreover  the 
Priests  asserted  that  it  occasionally  floated  about  on 
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IDIIfiS  the  lake.  Herodotus  doubts  the  fact.  He  never  himself 

^      saw  the  Island  in  motion,  and  he  scarcely  believes  that 
SEP- 

STOW. 


^^'    any  Island  can  move.   Nevertheless,  Fomponius  Mela, 


(L  9,)  confirms  the  story  of  the  natives.  The  priests 
added  a  legend  which  assimilated  ChemmiS  to  the 
Grecian  Delos :  that  Latona  being  one  of  the  eight 
ancient  Deities  lived  in  Blitus,  and  concealed  Apollo, 
(Orus,)  who  had.  been  entrusted  to  her  care  by  Isis> 
ia  this  very  Island,  (which  received  the  power  of  loco- 
motion for  the  express  purpose,)  from  the  destructive 
pursuit  of  Typhon.  (H«r.  ii.  156.)  Chemmis  was  also 
the  name  of  a  large  city  in  Upper  Egypt,  in  the  Dis*- 
trici  of  Thebes,  (ffer.  ii.  91.) 

CUEMOSH,  an  Idol  of  the  Moabites,  who  by 
Judges^  xi.  24«  appears  to.  have  been  considered  the 
God  of  Battles.  Solomon  erected  an  altar  to  him  on 
the  Mount  of  Olives,  (1  Kings,  xi.  7>)  which  was 
broken  in  pieces  by  Josiah,  (2  Kings,  xxiii.  IS.)  The 
name  is  variously  interpreted.  St.  Jerome,  who  is  fol- 
lowed by  most  of  the  commentators,  hold  Chemosh 
and  Baal  Peor  to  be  the  same.  It  was  this  God  under 
the  last  name  Peor,  who  tempted  the  Israelites  to  illicit 
commerce  with  the  daughters  of  Moab,  for  which 
there  died  of  the  plague^  24,000^  (Numbers,  Toy.  9i) 
hence  Chemosh  has  been  identified  with  Priapus,  and 
is  termed  by  Milton  ''  the  obscene  dread  of  Moab*s 
sons."  (Paradise  Lost,  1.  406.)  Le  Clerc  derives  Che- 
mosh from  an  Arabic  root,  Cam6sha,  to  hasten,  and 
calls  him  the  Sun.  Hyde  traces  it  to  the  Arabic  £Aa- 
mash,  a  Gnat,  and  imagines  it  to  have  been  a  talisman 
protecting  from  these  insects.  By  others  Chemosh 
has  been  thought  the  same  as  ic&fio%,  (Bacchus.)  By 
others  Ammon.  Calmet  inclines  to  the  same  opinion  as 
Le  Clerc. 

CHENNIUM,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  insects  of  the 
order  Coleoptera,  family  PseUaphiL  Generic  character : 
with  mandibles;  antennse  of  nine  articulations,  of 
which  the  two  or  th<^e  last  are  much  larger  than  the 
others,  the  terminal  ones  ovoid )  four  palpi,  the  max- 
illary very  prominent  -,  one  spine  only  at  the  tarsi  j 
elytra  very  short. 

Type,  C  bituberculatum,  Latr. 

CHENOLEA^  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  P«ii- 
iandria,  order  Manogynia,  natural  order  ChenopoduR. 
(jieneric  character :  calyx  globular,  five-cleft,  segments 
inflexed  j  corolla  none,  stamens  inflexed,  inserted  into 
the  base  of  the  calyx,  germen  superior ;  style  short ; 
stigmas  two,  reflexed ;  capsule  umbilicated,  one-celled ; 
one  seed,  bifid  at  the  top. 

One  species,  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

CUENOPODIUM,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class 
P^tandria,  order  Digynia,  natural  order  Chenopode<e, 
Generic  character :  csdyx  five-cleft,  inferior  j  corolla 
none,  one  seed,  lenticular,  invested  with  the  closed 
five -sided  calyx. 

£ighty  species,  natives  of  both  hemispheres. 

C.  bonus  Henricus,  urbicum,  rubrum,  botryodes  murale, 
hyhr'ulum,  album,  Jic^lium,  glaucum  oUdum,  polysper^ 
mum,  acutifoUum,  et  maritimum,  are  natives  of  England. 
Eag.  Bot. 

CHEPSTOW,  a  market  and  seaport  Town  in  the 
County  of  Monmouth,  on  the  river  Wye,  two  miles 
from  its  junction  with  the  Severn.  In  Domesday  Book 
it  is  called  Castellum  de  EstrighoieL  A  castle  built  at 
the  time  t>f  the  Conquest,  and  which  is  now  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Somerset  family,  is  still  partly  inhabited. 
It  ia  celebrated  as  the  plac^  in  which  the  regicide 
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Henry  Martin,  underwent  thirty  year  a  imprisonment; 
and  the  round  tower  in  which  he  was  confined,  at  the 
south-east  angle  of  the  first  court,  still  bears  his  name. 
The  Church  was  once  part  of  the  Chapel  of  a  Bene* 
dictine  Priory.  The  tide  of  the  Wye  rises  to  a  gread 
height  at  Chepstow,  frequently  attaining  fifty-six  feet, 
and  on  one  occasion,  in  January  J 768,  it  reached 
seventy  feet.  Chepstow  is  supported  by  its  skipping, 
with  which  considerable  trade  is  carried  on.  Popu* 
latiop,  in  18^1,3008.  Distant  134  miles  west-south- 
west from  London,  fifteen  north-northwest  from 
Bristol. 

CHER,  a  River  and  Department  of  fVance.  The 
River  rises  near  Bellegarde  in  Upper  Auvergne,  and 
traverses  the  Departments  of  Allier,  Cher,  Loire  and 
Cher,  and  Indre  and  Loire,  after  which  it  falls  into 
the  Loire  by  two  mouths,  a  little  below  Tours*  Its 
whole  course  is  about  ISO  miles,  during  which  it 
receives  many  tributary  streams. 

The  Department  of  Cher  is  formed  of  the  eastern  part 
of  Berri,  with  parts  of  Bourbonnois  and  Nivernois.  It 
is,  therefore,  situated  near  the  centre  of  France,  and  is 
bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Loire,  on  the  south  by  the 
Department  of  the  Allier,  and  on  the  west  by  that  of  the 
Indre,  while  the  remainder  of  its  boundaries  is  formed 
by  the  Loire  and  Cher,  and  the  Loiret.  Its  greatest 
extent  is  from  north  to  south,  and  the  area  is  about 
2900  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  rather  more 
than  228,000  individuals,  about  seventy-five  persons  to 
each  square  mile.  It  is  divided  into  the  three  arroil-« 
dissements  of  Bourges,  St.  Amand,  and  Sancerre,  which 
derive  their  appellations  from  the  chief  towns ;  tiesides 
which  the  places  of  the  most  note  are  Mc^un  and 
Aubigny.  The  Departmeat  of  Cher  is  in  most  places 
productive  of  corn,  wine,  hemp,  and  flax.  It  also  yields 
^firuit,  wood,  iron,  coal,  and  marble  The  wine,  how* 
ever,  is  considered  as  of  an  inferior  quality,  and  the 
wood  is  a  source  of  comparatively  little  benefit  to  the 
country,  from  the  want  of  an  outlet  for  its  conveyance 
to  other  parts.  The  pasturage  in  many  parts  is  good, 
but  the  most  valuable  of  its  products  is  iron.  Bourges^ 
the  Capital  of  the  Department,  St.  Amand  and  Aubigny, 
others  of  its  chief  towns,  have  already  been  described. 
Sancerre  stands  about  twelve  miles  nearly  north  of  Sancerre. 
Bourges.  It  is  situated  on  an  eminence  near  the  Loire, 
and  contains  a  population  of  about  2500  individuals, 
and  is  most  noted  for  the  dreadful  famine  which  it 
suffered  when  the  Calvinists  were  besieged  in  it  by 
the  troops  of  Charles  IV.  in  1573.  Mehun  stands  a  Mehon. 
few  miles  north-west  of  Bourges,  near  the  banks  of 
the  Yevre,  and  is  an  ancient  place  built  on  a  large 
plain,  encompassed  by  woods.  It  is  best  known  by* 
the  residence  and  death  of  Charles  VII.  at  the  castle 
which  he  had  caused  to  be  built  in  its  vicinity.  It  was 
there  that  he  refused  to  take  any  nourishment  for  mere 
than  eight  days,  through  fear  of  being  poisoned,  and 
at  last  died  of  hunger  on  the  22d  of  July,  1461.  Hen-  Henriche- 
richemont  is  also  another  town  in  this  Department,  mont. 
containing  nearly  3000  inhabitants,  and  standing  a 
few  miles  west  of  Sancerre.  It  was  the  only  town  in 
the  Principality  of  that  name,  which  belonged  to  the 
house  of  Sully  or  Bethune.  It  was  built  by  Maximilian 
de  Bethune,  the  first  Duke  de  Sully,  under  Henry  IV. 
in  a  sterile  country,  which  prevented  it  from  becomiug 
populous,  though  the  inhabitants  enjoyed  many  pri- 
vileges before  it  was  ceded  to  the  King. 

CHERBOURG,  a    seaport  of  France,  in  Lower 
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CHER-  Normandy,  and  the  Department  of  La  Manche.  It 
BOURG.  is  situated  at  the  bottom  of  a  bay,  between  Capes 
^.gJT'  ^*  Hogue  and  Barfleur.  It  has  long  been  considered 
CHERISH,  as  one  of  the  principal  stations  of  the  French  Navy, 
~  and  the  attention  of  that  Government  has  been  directed 
towards  its  improvement  for  more  than  a  century  and 
a  half.  In  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  the  harbour  had 
been  so  far  enlarged,  as  to  contain  more  than  150 
merchant  vessels  at  once  ;  but  both  the  harbour  and 
magazine  were  destroyed  by  the  English  in  1758. 
Soon  after  the  peace  of  1783,  the  French  Government 
determined  to  make  Cherbourg  one  of  their  chief  naval 
dep6ts,  and  the  plan  first  purposed  was  not  to  form  an 
inner  port  or  basin,  as  is  most  usual  on  these  occasions, 
but  to  construct  an  outer  harbour  or  road-stead,  by 
sinking  vast  quantities  of  stone  into  the  sea,  to  break 
the  force  of  the  waves.  This  scheme  was,  however, 
soon  after  changed  for  that  of  building  a  number  of 
large  conical  masses,  at  certain  distances  from  each 
other,  so  as  at  the  same  time  to  break  the  power  of 
the  storms,  and  admit  the  sea  by  the  openings  between 
them.  To  e£fect  this^  large  frames  of  wood  were 
constructed  and  sunk,  and  afterwards  filled  with  stones. 
The  work  commenced  in  1784,  but  it  was  overthrown 
by  the  winter  tempests,  and  then  formed  a  kind  of 
sloping  mound  of  stones  and  gravel.  The  next  project 
was  to  consolidate  these  deposits  by  covering  the 
whole  with  blocks  of  masonry.  This  was  attempted^ 
under  the  orders  of  Buonaparte,  in  1803,  but  the  insta- 
bility of  the  basis  proved  insufficient  to  support  the 
incumbent  blocks,  and  much  of  it  was  therefore  over- 
turned by  the  violence  of  the  sea,  particularly  in 
Febraary  1808.  The  whole  result  of  these  undertakings 
is,  therefore,  merely  a  partial  interruption  of  the  sea, 
and  the  improvement  of  the  roadstead,  to  an  extent 
sufficient  for  the  anchorage  of  about  forty  ships  of  war. 
Buonaparte  then  ordered  a  harbour  to  be  excavated  in 
the  solid  ground,  capable  of  holding  fifty  or  sixty  sail 
of  the  line,  and  the  place  fixed  upon  for  its  execution 
was  on  the  west  shore  of  this  roadstead,  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  town  of  Cherbourg.  The  work  was 
prosecuted  with  great  labour,  and  in  1813,  the  basin 
occupied  a  surface  of  about  eighteen  acres,  and  was 
fifty  feet  deep,  but  it  is  greatly  exposed  to  the  swell 
of  the  sea.  Buonaparte's  next  object  was  to  form  a  wet 
dock  of  equal  dimensions,  which  has  since  been  con- 
structed. This  and  the  basin  have  cost  the  French 
Government  nearly  Rye  millions  sterling.  The  popu- 
lation of  Cherbourg  was  lately  stated  at  about  11,400, 
who  are  chiefly  employed  in  the  construction  of  vessels, 
and  the  manufacture  of  woollen  stuff's  and  cottons. 
The  principal  trade  consists  in  corn,  fruit,  and  provi- 
sions for  the  shipping,  and  the  surrounding  country  is 
well  adapted  both  for  tillage  and  pasture.  There  is  here 
aNavigation-school,aTheatre,  a  Garden,  Public  Baths, 
and  a  Promenade.  The  Town  is  by  no  means  of  recent 
erection.  In  1418,  it  was  taken  by  Henry  V.,  and  it 
was  also  between  this  port  and  Cape  La  Hogue,  that 
the  celebrated  engagement  took  place  between  the 
French  and  English,  in  1692.  Cherbourg  is  situated 
about  190  miles  nearly  west-northwest  of  Paris,  in 
ktitude  north  49''  38'  30"  and  west  longitude  1*"  37'  3'^ 
CHE'RISH,  t .   ^     «  ^        ,        X   .    . 

Chb'risancb,'     /     ^^^^,  f^^'  (q*  ^O   '«  *^s  co«- 
Chb'rishek,  '     ^sequential  usage,— to  hearten,  to 

Che'rishing,  n.  l  «»co«ragc^  to  foster,  to  nourish. 


Thw  is  the  lyfe 

so  iollye  aad  so  free. 
That  chtrishcth  and  clcareth  vp, 

and  so  recumforts  me. 

Drant,     Horace* 


Satire,  6. 
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Thus  wai  I  in  the  court  of  the  crle  of  Foiz,  well  ekaysMked 
and  at  my  pleasure.  FroUiart.     CronycU,  toI.  ii.  ch.  zxi. 

For  I  ne  knew  no  cheriaaunce, 

Chaucer,    Romaunt  of  the  Rose,  fol.  131. 

The  cherUhing  and  sufferance  of  tbe  fathers  and  mothera  hurt- 
eth  much  the  children,  that  giueth  them  an  Tnbridled  libcrtie 
▼nto  infinite  vices,  and  speciallic  the  maides. 

VivcM,     Instruction  of  CkrittioM  WomeH,  book  i.  ch.  ii. 

No  sumptuous  chimney-piece  of  shining  stone, 
Invite's  the  stranger's  eye  to  gase  upon, 
And  coldly  entertain  his  sight ;  but  clear 
And  cheerful  flames  ckerith  and  warm  him  here. 

Careuj,     To  my  Friend  G.  X. 

Hee  that  comforts  my  wife,  is  the  cherither  of  my  fleib  and 
blood.  Shakspeart,    ^U*s  Well  that  Ends  Weil,  {ol2^. 

For  what  admir'st  thou,  what  transports  thee  so. 
An  outside  ?  fair  no  doubt,  and  worthy  well 
Thy  cherishing,  thy  honouring,  and  thy  love. 
Not  thy  subjection. 

MUton,    Paradise  Lost,  book  viu.  1. 569. 

One  onelie  lines,  her  age's  ornament. 
And  myrrour  of  her  Maker's  majestle. 

That  with  rich  bountie,  and  deare  cherishmeni. 
Supports  the  praise  of  noble  poeste. 
Spenser,     Tha  Teares  of  the  Muses.     F'oiyhymnia,  st  6. 

In  the  infant  sUte.of  the  world,  mankind  were  led,  as  it  vcr, 
by  the  band  in  matters  of  religion  ;  directed  by  visible  appear- 
ances, on  every  occasion ;  fed  with  a  present  portion  of  this 
world's  goods,  and  cherished  with  temporal  prospects. 

,  Law,     Theory  of  ReUgion,  part  ii.  fol,  147. 

It  is  better  to  cherish  y\xtat  and  humanity,  by  leaving  much  to 
free  will,  even  with  some  loss  to  the  object,  than  to  attempt  (o 
make  men  mere  machines  and  instruments  of  a  political  benevo- 
lence. Burke,     On  the  Revolution  in  franct, 

CHERLERIA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  De- 
candria,  order  Trigynia,  natural  order  Caryoph^lles. 
Generic  character :  calyx  five-leaved  ;  corolla  none  j 
five  nectariferous  glands,  cloven,  at  the  base  of  the 
stamens  j  capsule  superior,  three-valved,  one-celled, 
seeds  many. 

One  species,  C.  sedoidcs,  native  of  England.  Eng, 
Bot 


CHE'RRY,  n. 
Che^rry-treg, 
Cbe^rry,  adj, 
Che'rhy-cheeked, 
Che^rry-coloured, 

Che'rRY'DYK, 

Che^rry-pit, 
Che'rry-red, 

CnE^RRY-STONES. 


> 


Fr.  cerise,  the  fruit ;  ceii- 
sier,  the  tree.  It.  ceregia  and 
ceregio;  Lat.  cerasvm,  cerasvs; 
Gr.  K€paffo9.  Of  uncertain 
origin.  Lennep  says,  nesdo 
an  a  reipw,  carpo. 


Thei  prechen  vs  in  audience 
That  no  man  shall  bis  soule  empeire 
For  all  is  but  a  cherie  fcire. 
This  worldes  good,  so  as  the!  tell. 

Uower,     Conf,  Am,     Prologue,  foL  ^ 

And  so  hope  Cometh  in  at  last. 
Whan  I  none  other  foode  knowe : 
And  that  end.ureth  but  atbrowf^. 
Right  as  it  were  a  cherie  feste. 

Id,    lb,  book  Ti.  fol.  133; 

Her  lippes  soft  and  mery 
Emblomed  like  the  chery, 

Skelton.    The  Soke  ofPhiUp  Spar^w, 


CHTi 

If  fortune  then  vou\d  f  ronvne 

or  sought  me  to  disgrace : 
The  toucbiDg  of  hir  chirry  Up 

such  sorrowes  would  displaee. 

TurbcrviU.     The  Lmter  declarcthf  ifc. 

And  alter,  pleasing  gifts  for  her  puruaid, 

Queene  apples  and  red  cherries  from  the  tree. 
With  which  he  her  allured  and  betray'd. 
To  tell  what  time  be  might  her  lady  see 
.  When  she  her  selfe  did  bathe  that  he  might  secret  bee. 
Spenser,    Faerie  Queene,  book  ii.  can.  6.  st.  43. 

Before  the  time  that  L.  LucuUus  defeated  King  Mithridates, 
there  were  no  cberrie-trees  in  lUlie  :  but  after  that  victory,  (which 
was  about  the  680  yeare  from  the  foundation  of  the  city  of  Rome,) 
he  was  the  man  that  first  brought  them  out  of  Pontus,  and  fur- 
nished Italie  so  well  with  them,  that  within  six  and  twentie  yearc4, 
other  lands  had  part  thereof,  ercn  as  far  as  Britaine  beyond  the 
ocean.  Holland,     Plinie,  vol.  i.  foi.  448. 

What  man,  'tis  not  for  grauity  to  play  at  cherrieftit  with 
Sathan.  Shakspeare,     Twtlfth  Night,  fol.  268. 

Ye  maids,  the  horn-pipe  then,  so  mincingly  that  tread. 
As  ye  the  cgg-pye  love,  and  apple  cherry-red; 
In  all  your  mirthful  songs,  and  merry  meetings  tell, 
fhat  Ribble  every  way,  your  £rweU  doth  excel. 

Drayton,     Poiy-olbiou,     Song  27. 

-^— — — —  The  pibble  slips 

So  strongly  forth,  (as  when  your  little  ones 

Doe  'twixt  their  fingers  flip  their  cherry-stones,) 

That  it  in  passage  meets  the  breast  or  head. 

Of  tlie  poore  wretch,  and  lays  him  there  for  dead. 

Brown,    Britannia*s  Pastorals,  book  ii.  song  3. 

The  matron  of  the  anemblv  of  ladies,  who  was  dressed  in  a 
eherryeoloured  hood,  commended  the  discretion  of  the  writer  for 
having*  thrown  his  filthy  thoughts  into  Greek,  which  was  likely  to 
corrupt  but  few  of  his  readers.  Spectator,  No.  271. 

But  doll  fB  that  black  laughing  eye. 
And  pale  those  lips  of  cherry-dye 
And  set  those  teeth  of  ivory. 
Warton,     7%e  Maiden's  Garland,  or  fligh'Street  Tragedy, 

CHERSO,  a  considerable  Island  in  the  Adriatic, 
subject  to  the  Government  of  Austria,  is  situated  in 
that  part  of  the  sea  which  lies  between  the  coasts  of 
Dalmatia  and  Istria,  sometimes  called  the  Gulf  of 
^of  Carnero.  It  is  only  separated  from  the  Island  of 
^^'  Osero  by  a  very  narrow  channel,  so  narrow^  indeed, 
that  a  bridge  has  been  formed  between  them,  and  they 
are  sometimes  considered  as  one  Island,  and  described 
as  such.  Together  they  are  about  sixty  miles  long, 
but  of  very  unequal  breadth.  The  aspect  and  produc- 
tions are  the  same  in  both.  They  are  in  some  places 
rough  and  stony,  but  in  others  fertile  and  productive  ; 
both  abound  with  timber,  with  which  they  supply 
several  of  the  ports  at  the  top  of  the  Adriatic.  Other 
districts  yield  good  pasturage,  particularly  for  sheep, 
the  number  of  which  has  been  stated  at  70,000.  The 
exports  are  olives,  wine,  figs,  silk,  and  wool.  The 
climate  i&  mild  and  genial;  and  the  population,  which 
is  about  10,000,  is  said  to  be  increasing,  though  the 
ruins  of  houses  and  other  buildings  spread  over  various 
parts  of  the  Island,  indicate  that  the  population  was 
far  greater  at  some  former  period  than  at  present. 
These  Islanders  became  subject  to  the  Venetians  in 
the  tenth  century,  and  continued  in  that  allegiance  till 
the  peace  of  Campo  Formio  transferred  them  to 
Austria.  The  principal  towns  on  these  contiguous 
Islands  are  Cherso,  Osero,  Great  and  Little  Lossin. 
«o.  Cherso,  the  Capital,  is  situated  on  the  west  coast,  at 
the  bottom  of  a  deep  bay,  which  renders  the  breadth 
of  the  Island  in  that  part  very  small.  It  is  a  Bishop's 
Sec,  and  contains  a  po]iulation  of  nearly  3600  indivi- 
duals«  who  chiefly  »peak  the  Sclavonian   language. 
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The  town  is  old,  the  streets  are  narrow  and  dirty,  but  CHERSO. 
the  harbour  is  capable  of  sheltering  a  numerous  iieci.     ^njER 
It  stands  in  north  latitude  45''  8'  and  east  longitude      gON.' 
14°  36'.     Osero  stands  on  that  part  of  the  Island  which  v^,^.^^,.,^ 
bears  its  name,  and  which  was  the  ancient  Aptonu,  Osero. 
and  is  also  the  See  of  a  Bishop,  and  contains  about 
1500  inhabitants ;  but  the  air  of  the  place  is  often  pes- 
tilential during  the  hottest  part  of  summer.    Great. and 
Little  Lossin  are  situated  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Lossio. 
Island  within  a  mile  of  each  other,  and  on  the  borders 
of  the  Bay  of  Quamero^  and  contain  together  about 
2400  inhabitants. 

CH£RSON,  an  extensive  Government  in  the  south 
of  Russia,  bordering  on  the  Black  Sea.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Kico  and  Poltava,  on  the  east  by 
Ekaterinoslav  and  Taurlda,  south-west  by  Bessarabia, 
and  west  by  Moldavia.  The.  extent  of  this  Govern- 
ment is  about  half  the  size  of  England,  and  the  popu- 
lation more  than  400,000  individuals ;  which  is 
nearly  sixteen  persons  to  each  square  mile.  Clierson 
is  chiefly  a  fiat  district,  in  some  parts  marshy,  in 
others  fertile,  but-  capable  of  beiug  rendered  very 
productive  if  properly  cultivated.  The  climate  is 
warm,  winter  is  scarcely  known.  Spring  extends  from 
March  to  May>  and  .is  the  most  pleasant  season  of  the 
year.  The  heats  of  summer  soon  become  oppressive, 
and  often  render  the  extensive  swamps  and  saline 
steppes  unhealthy.  In  autumn  the  weather  is  pleasant, 
but  as  it  advaaces,  the  nights  become  cold,  and  that 
season  is  usuidly  the  most  sickly  in  the  year.  The 
chief  town  in  this  Grovernment  is  Cherson,  sometimes  Chersoik 
written  Kherson,  and  also  Koslop,  which  stands  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  river  Dnieper,  about  sixty  miles 
above  its  junction  with  the  Black  Sea,  and  where  that 
river  begins  to  form  the  extensive  and  marshy  lake 
Limen.  This  is  completely  a  modern  town,  being 
founded  as  lately  as  1778,  by  Potemkin,  the  Prime 
Minister  to  Catherine  II.  and  designed  to  become  the 
grand  commercial  dep6t  of  that  part  of  the  Empire.  To 
promote  this  desired  object,  it  was.  endowed  with  pri- 
vileges similar  to  those  enjoyed  by  St.  Petersburg  and 
Archangel,  and  had  at  first  the  appearance  of  speedily 
becoming  a  flourishing  place,  as  an  English  Company 
was  formed  there  in  1781,  and  the  vessels  belonging 
to  the  harbour  in  1786  amounted  to  131  of  various 
sizes.  Several  causes,  however,  soon  contributed  to 
its  gradual  decline,  and  it  is  now  completely  eclipsed 
by  Odessa.  Among  these  causes  the  difiiculty  of  navi- 
gating the  Dnieper  and  the  unhealthiness  of  its  situ- 
ation were  the  most  powerful.  The  harbour  formed 
by  the  lake  is  extensive  but  shallow  $  and  from  the 
dock-yard  several  men  of  war,  as  well  as  merchantmen 
and  frigates  have  been  launched,  and  works  of  consi- 
derable extent  are  still  carried  on,  though  the  Navy- 
ofiice  has  long  since  been  removed  to  Nicholeaf.  Such 
was  the  flourishing  state  of  this  intended  emporium  at 
one  period,  that  about  ten  years  after  its  first  foundation 
it  is  said  to  have  contained  50,000  inhabitants,  the 
number  of  which,  however,  is  now  less  than  10,000. 
ChersoA  is  the  burial-place  of  the  Russian  favourite 
Potemkin  and  of  the  English  Howard.  The  grave  of 
the  last  is  at  a  short  distance  from  Cherson,  on  the 
road  to  Nicholeaf,  and  is  marked  by  a  small  brick 
pyramid  which  has  been  raised  over  his  grave,  instead 
of  a  sundial  which  he  had  requested.  Cherson  is 
situated  in  north  latitude  46^  4c/  and  east  longitude 
32?  54'.  . 
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CHERSO- 
NKSUS 

CH£RUB. 


CHERSONESUS,  (x^V/w*  or  x«W«0  *  ^"^ct  of  land» 
and  (vfjao^)  an  island,  signifies  a  tract  of  land  entirely 
surrounded  by  the  sea,  except  in  one  small  interval  by 
which  it  is  united  to  the  neighbouring  continent.  An 
area  so  nearly  enclosed  by  the  sea,  was  more  aptly 
termed  by  the  Romans  Peninsula.  Africa  is  an  instance 
of  this  on  a  large  scale,  and  Gibraltar  on  a*  small 
one ;  the  former  being  connected  with  Asia  by  the 
narrow  neck  of  land  called  the  Isthmus  of  Suez ;  the 
latter  with  Spain  by  the  strip  of  sand  called  the  Neutral 
Ground. 

All  the  principal  Peninsulas  known  to  the  Greeks, 
and  some  of  their  towns  were  called  Chersonesi ; 
of  the  former  that  best  known  and  most  celebrated 
was  the  Thracian  Chersonese,  (Chersonesus  Thracia) 
frequently  named  Chersonese  alone  without  any  dis- 
tinctive epithet.  It  is  now  called  Hdjt  Ovah-s),  Pil«< 
grim*s  Plain,  according  to  M.  Chevalier,  {Voyage  dela 
Propontide,  i.)  a  very  inappropriate  name  for  a  moun* 
tainous  tract,  and  probably  transferred  by  mistake 
from  some  particular  spot  to  the  whole  Peninsula. 
An  Isthmus,  called  Hexamilia  or  "  six-miles,*'  by  the 
Greeks,  unites  it  with  the  Continent  of  Thrace  (Rti- 
mfU.)  Its  length  is  about  sixty  miles,  and  its  greatest 
breadth  not  ten.  Its  mountains  are  richly  wooded, 
and  intersected  by  luxuriant  vales,  continually  pre* 
senting  to  the  navigators  of  the  Dardanelles  such 
pmnts  of  view  as  can  rarely  be  equalled. 

The  other  large  Chersonesi  known  to  the  Greeks 
were  four  i  1.  Peloponnesui,  which  was  sometimes 
called  simply  Chersonesus;  9.  the  Chenonesus  Taurka, 
or  Taurican  Pteninsula,  called  Tavrida  by  the  modem 
Russians,  Crim  by  the  Turk8>  and  Crimea  or  Crim 
Tartary  by  miost  other  European  nations.  It  lies 
between  the  Euxine  (or  Black)  Sea  and  Pabu  MaotU 
(Sea  of  Azof.)  3.  The  Chersonesui  Cimtrica,  now 
Jutland,  adjoining  to  Holstein  in  the  north  of  Crer« 
many ;  and  4.  The  Golden,  {Chersonemu  Aurea)  near 
the  Great  Gulf  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as  lying  to  the 
east  of  the  Ganges.  This  is  supposed  to  be  the  Penin- 
sula of  Malacca. 

As  Chersonesi  on  a  smalLscale  are  common,  and 
afford  advantageous  positions  for  maritime  towns, 
the  ancients  had  selected  several  for  that  purpose, 
and  they  named  the  city  from  the  nature  of  the  ground 
on  which  it  stood  :  thus  Peniscola,  in  Valentia,  was 
called  Chersonesus  by  the  Greeks,  and  Peninsula  by 
the  Romans.  So  likewise  was  a  second  in  the  Crimea, 
a  third  in  Crete,  a  fourth  in  Cyrenalca,  a  fifth  in 
Egypt,  and  a  sixth  in  Syria.  Stephanus  de  Urbibus,  SfC. 

CHE'RUB,  «. 


Chb^rubical,  or 
Chk^rubick, 
Che^rubin,  adj. 
Chc'rdbin,  ft. 

CHE^RtTB-FORMS, 

Che'rub-wings. 


Heb.  a  celestial  spirit,  which, 
m  the  Hierarchy,  is  the  first 
after  the  Seraphims.  Menage. 


A  sompnour  was  ther  with  us  in  that  place. 
That  hadde  a  fire-red  chentbinnes  ftice. 

Chaucer.     The  Protague,  v.  626. 

In  which  was  a  pott  of  gold  baaioge  manna,  and  the  gherde 
•f  Aaron  that  floiischide  and  the  tablis  of  the  testament,  on 
which  tfaiogis  werea  cheruiyms  of  glorie  onerschadewynge  the 
propiciatorie.  Wiclif,     Ebruis,  ch.  viii. 

Bid  her  that  heart-confounding  reason  tell,    - 
Why  looks  so  sweet  such  cruel  wiles  disguise  ^ 

Why  in  a  ckrruVs  lips  deceits  should  dwell, 
Or  murd*ring  lightning  from  an  angel's  eyes.  . 

P.  Fletcher,    Ecloguty  3. 


A  throne  of  pure  and  solid  splendor  framed. 

On  which  the  Monarch  of  Immensity 
With  such  iatolerable  brightness  flamed. 
That  none  of  all  the  purest  standers  by 
Could,  with  cherubic  or  seraphic  eyes, 
His  vast  irradiations  comprise. 

Beaumont.    Ptyehe,  can.  24.  at  138. 

Unless  peradrentnre  it  may  seem  still  easier,  if  we  superadds 
also,  that  the  being  assimilated  to  these  cherubieh  orders  is  not 
without  eonsiderable  coUuctation  and  conflict,  the  soul  not 
being  able  to  approach  the  angelical  nature  in  hir  inward  ad- 
vances, but  with  pain  and  agonie. 

Henry  More,    yippendix  to  Defence  of  Phitotophich  CabaUa, 

Where  the  bright  seraphim  in  burning  row. 
Their  loud  up-lifted  angel-trumpets  blow. 
And  the  cherubic  host  in  thoosand  quires 
Touch  their  immortal  harps  of  golden  wires. 

AfitioH.     Ode  at  a  Solemn  Mudc^  1. 12. 

Yet  far  more  £aire  be  those  bright  cherubini. 
Which  all  with  golden  wings  are  ouer  dight. 

And  those  etcrnall  burning  seraphins, 
Which  from  their  faces  dart  out  fierie  light 

Spenser.    Hyvmejo  Heaveniie  Beauties  st  14. 

The  helmed  cherubim, 
And  sworded  seraphim. 

Are  seen  in  glittering  ranks  with  wings  diaplay'd, 
Harping  in  lond  and  solemn  quire. 
With  unexpressiue  notes  to  heaven's  new-bom  heir. 

Milton,     Chrufa  Nativity,     The  Hymn^  bt,  XL 
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This  fell  whore  of  thine 


Hath  in  her  more  destmction  than  thy  sword. 
For  all  her  ckerubin  looke. 

Shahtpeare.     Timon  of  uHhenSf  foL91. 

Th'  eternal  heard,  and  from  the  hear'nly  quire. 
Chose  out  the  cherub  with  the  flaming  sword  ; 

And  bade  him  swiftly  drire  th'  approaelkiDg  fire. 
From  where  our  naval  magazines  were  ator'd. 

Dryden,    jimnrna  Mirabiiis,  st.  271 . 

Hie  rising  god  forsakes  the  tomb. 

Up  to  his  father's  court  he  flies. 
Cherubic  legions  guard  him  home 

And  shout  him  welcome  to  the  skies. 

Wattt,    Loohing  Vpwwti, 

Pursne  the  pleasurable  way. 

Safe  in  the  guidance  of  thy  heavenly  giutrd. 

While  melting  airs  are  heard 

And  sof t-^yed  cheruihfumu  aiouad  thee  pUy. 

Beatiie.     Ode  to  Hope. 

Yet  only  lost  to  earth !  for  trust  the  muse, 
(His  virtues  rather  trust)  she  saw  him  rise. 
She  saw  him  smile  along  the  tissu'd  clouds. 
In  colours  rich  embroider'd  by  the  snn. 
Engirt  with  cherub-'WingSt  and  kindred  fornas, 
ChUdren  of  light  the  spotless  youth  of  beaVa. 

Thompson.    SickneaMj  book  iL 

The  Critics  appear  to  have  accommodated  the  deri- 
vation of  the  word  CnEauB  (as  of  many  others)  to  the 
particular  rendering  which  they  wished  to  vai&igt^y^ 
it.  By  some  it  has  been  traced  to  K*7^  o>  om  a  ciM. 
By  others  to  aa%  abundance  of  knouriedge,  or  histly  to 
roi,  to  grow  strong.  The  Jewish  Rabbies  for  the  roost 
part  adopted  the  first  notion,  and  described  the  Che- 
rubim as  winged  boys,  in  which  conception  they  have 
been  followed  by  modern  painters  and  sculptors,  from 
Raphael  and  Michael  Angelodown  to  the  veriestdauber 
and  chipper  who  has  been  employed  for  a  village  altar- 
piece  or  tomb-stone.  From  Holy  Writ  we  learn 
that  CSierubim  were  employed  as  the  sentinels  of 
I^radise  when  Adam  was  expelled  from  it.  (Gen,  iii. 
524.)  Moses  was  instructed  to  place  Cherubim  on  the 
Ark  of  the  Covenant.  They  were  to  cover  the  Mercy- 
seat,  looking  towards  one  another,  with  their  wings 
extended  on  both  sides.  (£rod.  xxv.  19.)  Hence,  as  the 
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C^ggOB»  Sdnethimh  was  wont  to  rest  upon  tlie Mercy-seat,  God 
—      »  described  by  the  Psalmist  as  dwelling  between  the 

CSEMSf  Cherubim,  (Ixxxii.  ^;)  and  in  more  than  one  instance 
the  sacred  historian  represents  the  Almighty  as  com* 
muning  with  his  people  from  the  same  spot.  (Exod, 
xxv.  22  i  Numbers,  vii.  80.)  It  must  be  owned  that 
this  description  is  not  very  particolar^nor  is  it  sufficient 
to  enable  us  positirely  to  decide  upon  the  forms  repre- 
sented. The  account  of  the  Cherubim  with  which 
Solomon  adorned  his  Temple,  (1  Kings,  yi.  23,)  is  not 
more  precise,  so  that  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  CheriH 
bim  of  Ezekiel,  (i.  2,  x.  14,)  differ  widely  from  this 
first  notion.  They  are  composed  of  the  face  of  a  man, 
the  wings  of  an  eagle,  the  mane  of  a  lion,  and  the  feet  c^ 
an  ox.  Such  is  the  form  in  which  Grotius,  Bochart,  and 
Spencer  are  inclined  to  invest  the  Cherubim  ^  and  hence 
some  of  the  commentators  strenuously  contend  for 
the  last  of  the  three  derivations,  which  implies  #irefi^^A» 
fc.  of  an  ax.  Josephus  (Ant  iii.  6,)  contents  himself 
with  saying  that  the  Cherubim  were  creatures  whose 
exact  figure  was  unknown  to  mankind ;  and  here  the 
question  might  safely  be  allowed  to  rest :  nevertheless 
nmch  crude  speculation  has  been  hazarded  on  a  subject 
into  which  Holy  Writ,  by  its  silence,  appears  scarcely 
to  invite  research,  and  from  the  investigation  of  which 
no  profitable  knowledge  can  ever  result  Spencer  has 
treated  the  subject  with  his  customary  learning,  and 
little  can  be  added  to  the  matter  which  the  reader  will 
find  in  his  third  book  de  legtbus  Hehraorwn,  diss.  5  ;  but 
other  writers  have  indulged  in  the  most  wild  and 
mystical  reveries,  and  have  fancifully  traced  the  deepest 
mysteries  of  religion  in  the  emblematical  images  of  the 
Mercy-seat.  In  the  middle  ages  Theologians  professed 
fiir  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  spiritual 
world  then  is  pretended  to  at  present  3  and  the  several 
degrees  in  the  heavenly  polity  were  assigned  with  as 
much  confidence  as  those  in  the  Coort  of  an  earthly 
Monarch.  With  these  Doctors  the  second  derivation 
spears  to  have  been  most  in  favour  $  and  Heywood, 
who  drew  his  learning  from  them,  has  stated  in  his 
Rerarchie  of  the  blessed  AngeUs,  TtactitU  iv.  the  Dom* 
na^ns  that 

Hie  Chernbim  denote  to  ns  the  Fulnene 

Of  absolute  Knowledge  free  from  haman  dulaeaie. 

According  to  this  authority  they  form  the  second 
class  of  the  first  Ternion  of  Angels.  One  of  them  is 
placed  over  and  governs  each  of  the  seven  heavens ;  for 
the  air  generally  is  under  the  dominion  of  the  Cherubim. 
The  names  of  these  chiefs  and  their  separate  provinces 
are  these:  the  Primum  Mobile  belongs  to  Metraon: 
the  Starry  Heavens  to  Ophaniel ;  the  Sun  to  Varcan ; 
the  Moon  to  Arcan;  Mats  to  Lamach;  Mercury  to 
Madan;  Jupiterio  Guth  ^  Venus  to  Jurabatres  s  Saturn 
to  Maum. 


And  all  these  in  tbe  height  they  eajof. 


Have  power  inferior  spirits  to  employ. 

The  discoveries  of  more  recent  astronomers  have 
created  a  necessity  for  the  employment  of  a  still 
greater  number  of  celestial  delegates  $  but  the  days 
are  gone  by  in  which  this  refined  trifling,  which 
almost  borders  on  profaneness,  will  venture  to  deter* 
mine  on  the  Cherubic  Viceroys  who  bear  sway  in 
Vesta,  JunOf  Ceres,  Pallas,  or  the  Georgium  Stdtis. 

Chc^rup  n  *    >     ^^^"^'^  ^^^  Skinner  both  think, 
CHB'muwMi.   Jf>oxasonofcta.    See  Cniar. 


And'  therefore  the  sonles.  of  Penelope's  paramours  conducted  CHERtJP. 
by  Mercury  chiripiilWka  bats,  and  those  whijh  followed  Hercules  .. 

made  a  noise,  but  like  a  flock  of  birds.  CHE- 

Sir  Thomas  Brown,     Umt  Burial,  ch.  if.         SHIRE 

The  little  bird,  yet  to  salute  the  morn,  ^na^  y  ^  ^ 

Upon  the  naked  branches  sets  bet  foot, 
The  leaves  then  lying  on  the  mossy  root. 
And  there  a  silly  chimping  doth  keep. 
As  though  she  fain  would  sing,  yet  fain  would  weep. 
Drayton,  £ng,  Hitt,  Episi.  Queen  Marg,  to  Duke  of  Suffolk. 

Dumb  o'er  my  pillow  hung  my  watch  unwound,, 
No  ticking  death-worm  told  a  fancy'd  doom, 
Nor  hidden  cricket  chirruped  in  the  room. 

Hughes.     The  Morning  Apparition, 

If  chance  at  length  he  find  a  greensward  smooth, 

And  faithfnlto  the  foot,  his  spirits  rise. 

He  cherupe  brisk  his  ear  erecting  steed. 

And  winds  his  way  with  pleasure  and  with  ease. 

Cowper.    The  Tiuk,  book  iit 

fittt,  with  a  ckervp  dear  and  strong, 

Dispersing  all  his  dream, 
I  thence  withdrew,  and  foUow'd  long 

The  windings  of  the  stream. 

Id.     The  Dog  and  Water  Lilly. 

CHESAPEAKE  BAY,  one  of  the  most  considerable 
estuaries  of  the  United  States  in  North  America.  Its 
mouth  lies  between  Capes  Charles  and  Henry,  usually 
styled  the  Capes  of  Virguiia,  in  37°  north  latitude 
and  36°  east  lon^tude  from  Greenwich,  and  it  extends 
north  upwards  of  250  mUes,  averaging  about  ten  miles 
in  breadth.  It  receives  six  large  rivers,  namely,  the 
Susquehannah,  Patuxent,  Potomac,  Rappahannok, 
York,  and  James  Rivers,  besides  several  smaller  tri- 
butaries. The  southern  waters  of  Chesapeake  Bay  are 
within  the  State  of  Virginia,  but  north  of  latitude  38°. 
The  waters  of  the  Bay  are  included  in  the  State  of  Mary- 
land, dividing  it  into  two  very  unequal  portions.  The 
navigation  of  the  Bay  is  intricate,  being  impeded  by  the 
shoals  formed  by  these  numerous  rivers,  but  it  affords 
several  fine  harbours,  particularly  that  of  Norfolk. 
The  Bay  of  Chesapeake  is  justly  considered  of  great 
importance  to  the  Federal  Government  of  the  United 
States,  presenting  a  great  facility  of  approach  to  the 
interior,  and  they  have  taken  mudi  pains  to  fortify  its 
defences,  and  to  guard  against  an  incursion  such  as 
was  so  fatal  to  them  during  tbe  last  war,  when  the 
British  fleet  advanced  up  its  channels  and  burnt  the 
Capitol  and  public  buildings  at  Washington.  The 
Bay  is  connected  by  a  ship-canal  already  constructed 
with  the  Sounds  of  North  Carolina,  and  a  similar  one 
now  in  progress  will  connect  it  with  the  waters  of  the 
Bay  and  river  of  Delaware. 

CHESHIRE,  aCounty  Palatine  of  England,  situated  situation 
on  the  borders  of  North  Wales,  and  bounded  on  the  and  boan- 
north  by  Lancashire,  on  the  east  by  Yorkshire  and  <i*ric8. 
Derbyshire,  on  the  south  by  Staffordshire  and  Shrop- 
shire, and  on  the  west  by  Denbighshire,  Flintshire, 
and  the  Irish  Sea.     The  extent  of  the  County  along  Extent, 
the  northern  side  is  about  fifty-eight  miles.     Across 
the  middle,  however,  it  is  not  more  than  forty  miles, 
and  from  north  to  south  it  is  still  less.    The  whple 
area,  as  stated  in  the  abstract  of  the  Parliamentary 
Keturns,  is  1052  English  square  miles.  Other  -u^counts 
have  computed  the  surface  at  1200  square  miles  >  bnt 
adopting  the  former  estimate  of  673,280  English  acres, 
about  28,000  acres  are  considered  as  being  composed 
of  waste  lands,  as  commons,  woods,  &c. ;  18,000  of 
peat,  bogs,  and  mosses,  and  about  10,000  of  sea  sand, 
lying  chiefly  between  the  estuary  of  the  Dee  and  the 
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CHE-  Mersey.  The  remainder  (6l7fiSO  acres)  is  productive 

SHIRE.  gPTOund.    From  the  last  census  (1831)  it  appears  that 

^'^'^N'^^"^  the  resident  population  of  Cheshire  was  at  that  time 

wd  duSt^  270,098,  these  consisted  of 

bution  of  Males. 132,962 

the  inhabi-  Females 137,146 

tantt.  __1___ 

Excess. .     4^194  females. 


Surface. 


Son, 


Mercs* 
Biyers. 


Which  is  about  three  per  cent,  in  favor  of  the  ivomen. 
Like  most  of  the  other  Counties  of  England,  Cheshire 
has  experienced  u  gradual  increase  since  the  first 
period  at  which  we  have  any  estimate.  The  most 
authentic  statements  are  the  following: 


Inhabitants. 

In  1700 107,000 

1760 131,600 

1801 198,100 

1811 234,600 

1821 275,500 


Increase. 
23  per  cent. 

50  per  cent. 

18  per  cent. 

17  per  cent. 


•    The  number  of  families  in  the  Countj  was  52,024, 
which  were  occupied  in  the  following  manner ;  viz. 

Families. 

In  Agriculture 18,120 

In  Trade  and  Manufactures  ....  27,105 
In  other  occupations 6,799 

'The  number  of  resident  persons  to  each  square  mile 
was  [nearly  267,  which  is  an  excess  of  thirty-three 
above  the  average  for  the  whole  of  England. 

The  general  character  of  the  surface  of  Cheshire 
is  flatness.  The  principal  hills  are  on  the  borders 
of  Derbyshire,  and  are  either  connected  with  those 
of  that  County  or  of  Staffordshire.  They,  there- 
fore, stretch  along  the  eastern  side  of  Cheshire 
through  a  space  of  nearly  twenty-five  miles.  Here  is 
also  a  bold  promontory  overlooking  the  Mersey  near 
Frod sham,  whence  a  chain  of  detached  hills  runs  across 
the  County  from  north  to  south,  passes  the  tract  of 
land  called  the  Delamere  Forest,  and  afterwards  sinks 
till  it  again  shows  itself  in  the  insulated  rock  of 
Beeston,  and  terminates  in  the  wooded  hills  of  Broxton, 
near  the  town  of  Malpas.  Cheshire  has  been  called 
the  Ro)'b1  Vale  of  England,  and  enjoys  a  mild  climate, 
being  protected  by  the  northern  ridge  from  the  effects 
of  the  north-east  winds.  This  grand  vale  is  from  one 
to  two  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Its  soil 
is  chiefly  composed  of  loam  and  sand,  interspersed 
with  some  patches  of  clay  loam.  The  eastern  parts  of 
the  County,  and  the  parallel  ridge  towards  the  west, 
consist  principally  of  red  grit-stone,  of  which  most  of 
the  houses  are  built,  and  which  also  appears  in  some 
parts  of  the  vale.  Stiff  clay  is  likewise  met  with  on 
the  flanks  of  the  hills,  while  both  moss  and  heath 
occupy  some  of  the  uplands. 

Several  small  lakes,  called  Meres,  diversify  the  sur  • 
face  of  this  County,  particularly  its  northern  districts. 
Its  principal  rivers  are  the  Tame,  the  Mersey,  the 
Bollin,  the  Dane,  the  Weaver,  and  the  Dee.  The  Tame 
rises  near  the  point|of  union  of  Yorkshire,  Lancashire, 
and  Cheshire,  and  joins  the  Mersey  near  Stockport. 
The  Mersey  falls  from  the  Derbyshire  borders,  and 
flows  by  Disley  to  Stockport,  then  after  forming  the 
boundary  between  this  County  and  Lancashire,  and 
passing  Liverpool,  it  mingles  its  waters  with  those 
of  the  Irish  Sea.      The  Bollin  originates  in  several 


sources  near  Macclesfield,  and  runs  north-west  to  the     CH& 
Mersey   at  Warburton.    The  Dane  issues  from  the    SHiRt 
mountains  of  Derbyshire,  and  after  flowing  by  Mid-  ^^'V^*^ 
dlewich,  joins  the  Weaver  north  of  that  town.    The 
Weaver  rises  in  the  western  ridge,  eastward  of  Malpas, 
and  at  flrst  flows  towards  the  south-east,  after  which 
it  winds  to  the  north,  and  passes  Nantwich  to  North- 
wich,  whence  it  bends  to  the  north-west,  and  falls  into 
the  swelling  basin  of  the  Mersey  near  Frodsham.  Be- 
sides receiving  the  Dane  at  Northwich,  the  stream  of 
the  Weaver  is  also   augmented  by  the  accession  of 
several  streams  as  it  flows  through  the  middle  of  the 
County.     The  Weaver  has  been  rendered  navigable  for 
vessels  of  sixty  or  seventy  tons  burden,  from  near 
Northwich  to  its  termination,  by  means  of  locks.    It 
is  thus  rendered  subservient  to  commercial  purposes 
through  an  extent  of  about  twenty  miles.    The  Dee^ 
however,  is   the   principal  river  belonging  to   this 
County,  for  the  Mersey  seems  more  properly  to  belong 
to  Lancashire.  *  The  Dee  rises  in  Wales,  and  enters 
Cheshire  near  Aldford.     It  is  navigable  for  barges  as 
far  as  Bangor  Bridge,  and  meets  the  tide  at  Chester, 
where  a  ledge  of  rocks  runs  across  the  bed  of  the 
river,   whence  it  forms   a  broad  and  sandy  estuary 
till  it  meets  the  sea  about  fourteen  miles  below  that 
place.     To  render  the  navigation  of  thu  part  more 
complete,  ah  artificial  channel  has  been  cut  through 
about  half  this  distance,  capable  of  admitting  sliips 
*  of  600  tons  burden.     At  the  time  when  this  channel 
was  made  much  land  was  gained  by  embankments, 
and  considerable  quantities  have  since  been  recovered 
by  the  same  means.    There  is  much  diversity  of  cha- 
racter in  the  Cheshire  rivers,  considering  the  l«vel 
nature  of  the  country.     The  Weaver  is  narrow,  d  -eep, 
and  slow  -,  the  stream  of  the  Dane  is  broad,  shallow, 
and  rapid.     The  commerce  of  Cheshire  is  facilitsited 
by  several  canals,  which  intersect  various  parts  oFthe  C'^ 
County.      The  Duke   of  Bridgewater*s   canal    runs 
through  nearly  twenty  miles,  from  the  east  of  Ash  ton 
to  the  Mersey  at  Runcorn.    The  Grand  Trunk  com- 
municates with  the  Duke  of  Bridgewaters  canal  at 
Preston  Brook,    and   after   passing  Northwich   and 
Nantwich,  enters  Staffordshire  near  Lawton.    Several 
tunnels  penetrate  the  eminences  which  would  other- 
wise interrupt  the  course  of  this  canal.     The  largest 
of  these  exceeds  1240  feet  in  length,  is  more   than 
seventeen  feet  high,  and  thirteen  feet  six  inches  wide. 
The  Ellesmere  Canal  extends  from  the  Mersey  near 
Whitby  to  Chester,   while  another  branch  forms  a 
junction  with  the  Chester  Canal  near  Uunleston.     The 
Chester  Canal  commences  at  the  Dee  on  the  north 
of  Chester,  and  terminates  at  Nantwich-     The  Peake 
Forest  Canal  also  passes  through  a  part  of  this  County 
into  Derbyshire,  and  is  carried  over  the  Mersey  near 
Marple,  by  an  aqueduct  of  three  arches,  and  nearly 
100  feet  in  height. 

Many  parts  of  Cheshire  when  seen  from  an  emi-  Timber. 
nence  appear  to  be  covered  with  wood,  but  this 
does  not  arise  from  the  extent  of  the  woods  actually 
spread  over  the  surface  of  the  County,  but  from  the 
numerous  enclosures,  and  the  great  number  of  trees 
in  the  hedge-rows.  Though  few  forests  are' now  to 
be  met  with,  they  were  formerly  very  extensive.  De- 
lamere Forest  contained  10,000  acres,  about  a  fifth  of 
which  has  now  been  enclosed.  The  forests  of  Mac- 
clesfield and  Wirral  were  also  extensive.  The  timber 
which  is  found  in  Cheshire  in  the  greatest  quantltjr^  as 
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CflE-     well  aa  of  tbe  best  quality,  is  oak.     Other  kinda, 
Sfl^  however,  are  frequently  met  with.    Dunham  Park  near 
^"^V"^  Altringham,  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Warrington,  is 
celebrated  for  the  size  of  its  oaks,  and  Alderley  Park 
is  equally  noted  for  that  of  its  beeches. 
Fe^uble       Cheshire  presents  little  peculiarity  of  vegetable  pro* 
prodocts.   idacts .  Much  of  it  is  in  grazing  land,  and  vast  quantities 
Ckeese.      of  excellent  cheese  are  made,  for  which  the  County  is 
noted  in  all  parts  of  England.    Th6  principal  dairy 
districts  are  about  Nantwich,  and  between  the  Dane 
and  the  Weaver.    Dairies  are  not,  however,  confined 
to  these  tracts,  but  are  found  throughout  all  the 
clayey  parts  of  the  Coimty.    The  number  of  cows 
kept  for  the  dairy  has  been  estimated  at  39,000^  and 
the  quantity  of  cheese  annually  made  at  more  than 
VHdeittk  11,000  tons.    The  same  wild  breed  of  cattle  which  is 
to  be  seen  at  Chillingham  in  Northumberland,  is  also 
met  with  in  Lyme  Park  in  this  County.    The  minerals 
IGacnli.    of  Cheshire  are  coal,  copper,  lead,  and  cobalt.    Coals 
are  abundant  in  the  north-east  part,  in  a  district  stretch- 
ing through  about  ten  miles  nearly  from  north  to 
Ut.         south ;  but  salt  is  not  only  the  most  copious,  but  the 
most  valuable  of  its  mineral  treasures.    The  salt  of 
Cheshire  is  either  obtained  from  springs  of  brine,  or 
from  beds  of  rock  salt.  These  are  naturally  connected 
with  each  other,  though  the  discovery  of  them  was 
made  at  very  different  periods.     The  brine  springs  of 
this  County  were  most  likely  known  to  the  ancient 
Romans  3  at  all  events  the  salt  made  from  them  was 
a  principal  article  in  the  commerce  of  the  County 
before  the  Norman  Conquest,  while  the  rock  salt  was 
unknown  till  the  year  1670,  when  it  was  discovered 
|.         in  a  search  for  coals  near  Northwich.    The  principal 
^p^     brine  springs  are  situated  in  the  valley  through  which 
the  Weaver  and  the  Wheelook  flow.     They  are  at 
various  depths  below  the  surface,  some  of  them  as 
low  as  sixty  yards,  others  at  a  much  less  depth.    The 
brine  is  also  of  different  strengths.    The  springs  in 
the  parish  of  Anderton  are  the  strongest,  and  those 
at  Leftwich   the  weakest.      Since  the  discovery  of 
^^^  rock  salt  near  Northwich,  it  has  also  been  found  in 
several  other  places.    Those  in  which  it  is  now  princi- 
pally worked  are  the  townships  of  Northwich,  Win- 
cham,  and  Marston.     This  mineral  lies  at  different 
depths  below  the  sur&ce,  varying  from  twenty-eight 
to  forty-eight  yards.    Some  of  the  strata  are  not  more 
than  four  feet  thick,  others  are  nearly  forty  yards.  In 
the  mines  near  Northwich,  there  are  only  two  beds 
of  the  salt,  but  in  other  places  three  have  been  dis- 
covered.   These  beds  are  separated  by  indurated  clay, 
or  hard  flag-stone,  through  which  pieces  of  salt  are 
sometimes  interspersed.    The  lower  beds  are  much 
poorer  than  the  upper,  for  in  the  latter  the  muriate  of 
soda  is  intermixed  with  considerable  quantities  of  clay, 
oxide  of  iron,  and  sulphate  of  lime.    The  salt  in  its 
natural  state  is  often  so  extremely  hard,  that  the 
miners  are  under  the  necessity  of  blasting  it  with  gun- 
powder.    The  upper  stratum  is  of  a  brown  colour;  the 
lower  beds  are  much  whiter  as  well  as  purer,  and 
some  of  it  is  nearly  as  clear  as  crystal.     One  of  the 
largest  pits  at  present  worked  is  at  Wilton,  and  is  a 
circular  excavation  about  330  feet  deep,  and  about 
lOB  yards  in  diameter.     The  roof  is  supported  by  vast 
piUara  of  salt  about  fifteen  feet  thick,  and  each  con- 
taining nearly  300  cubit  yards  of  salt.    More  than 
150,000  tons  of  rock  salt  are  annually  obtained  from 
the  different  mines  in  this  County,  besides  that  which 
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is  procured  from  the  springs,  some  of  which  are      CHE- 
nearly  saturated  with  the  salt.    The  method  of  ex-    ^HIRE. 
tracting  it  is  by  evaporating  the  water  in  iron  pans,  CHEI^TEIL 
so  that  the  salt  may  crystallize  at  the  bottom.    From 
a  Report  of  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  May,  1817i  to  inquire  re- 
specting the  use  of  rock  ^alt  in  the  fisheries,  it  is 
stated  that  in  this  County  and  Liancashire  the  following 
results  were  obtained,  as  an  average  of  five  years :  viz. 

Capital  employed sSlOOfiOO. 

White  salt  annuallv  made 240,000  tons. 

Flats  and  barges  employed,  from  300  to  330 

Persons  employed  in  the  mines 267 

Persons  employed  in  the  manufacture'   6500 
Iron  consumed  in  the  works 400  tons. 

Several  excellent  quarries  of  free-stone  are  found  in  Stone, 
different  parts  of  the  County,  but  lime-stone  only  at 
Newbold  Astbury.   Sand-stone,  fit  for  making  glass,  is 
obtained  .near  Macclesfield,  and  marl  is  very  gene- 
rally diffiused.      Manufactures  of  various  kinds  are  Mannlkc- 
carried  on  in  Cheshire,  and  some  of  them  extensively,  tares. 
The  chief  of  these  are  cotton,  silk,  and  linen.  Ribands, 
thread,  buttons,  and  leather  are  also  made  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  County.    The  cotton  manufacture  is 
principally  towards  the  borders  of  Lancashire,  and 
Stockport  may  be  considered  as  its  centre,  as  well  as 
of  that  of  hats.     Macclesfield  and  Congleton  are  the 
chief  seats  of  the  silk  trade,  Chester  that  of  red  and  Commerce, 
white  lead ;  white  tanneries  are  spread  over  both  the 
middle  and  northern  districts.    The  chief  exports  of 
Cheshire  are  lead,  calamine,  iron,  copper,  brass,  salt, 
and  cheese,  the  last  two  articles  to  a  far  greater  amount 
than  any  of  the  others. 

Cheshire  is  divided  into  seven  hundreds,  Broxton,  Dirision. 
Bucklow,  Eddisbury,  Macclesfield,  Nantwich,  North- 
wich, and  Wirrall.  It  contains  one  city,  Chester; 
and  twelve  market  towns,  Altrincham,  Congleton, 
Frodsham,  Hal  ton,  Knutsford,  Macclesfield,  Malpas, 
Middlewich,  Nantwich,  Northwich,  Sandbach,  and 
Stockport. 

In  the  earliest  periods  of  English  history,  this  Historical 
part  of  the  Island  appears  to  have  been  inhabited  by  ^^^e^ 
the  British  tribe  Camavu ;  and  it  afterwards  consti- 
tuted a  part  of  the  Roman  division  of  Flavia  Casa- 
riensis.  In  the  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror,  Che- 
shire was  made  a  County  Palatine,  and  given  to  Hugh 
de  Aurange,  commonly  called  Hugh  Lupus,  who  ex- 
ercised nearly  the  same  sovereign  authority  within  its 
limits  as  the  Monarch  did  over  the  rest  of  the  Kingdom. 
From  this  grant  the  Earls  of  Chester  held  Parliaments, 
consisting  of  their  Barons  and  tenants,  and  not  only 
tried  and  punished  criminals  without  reference  to  any 
higher  authority,  but  sometimes  even  granted  them  a 
sanctuary,  by  which  they  eluded  the  hands  of  justice. 
Henry  VIII.,  however,  abrogated  many  of  these  pre- 
rogatives, and  reduced  the  County  to  a  much  greater 
similarity  to  the  other  parts  of  England.  During  the 
civil  wars  of  the  seventeenth  century  this  County 
became  the  scene  of  several  engagements  between  the 
contending  parties.  Since  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
the  King's  eldest  son  has  been  Earl  of  Chester  as  well 
as  Prince  of  Wales.  The  County  returns  two  Members 
to  Parliament. 

The  city  of  Chk&ter  is  situated  near  the  southern  City  of 
boundary  of  the  County,  on  a  rocky  eminence  above  Ch€»tcr. 
the  river  Dee,  which  half  encircles  it.     From  this 
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poeition  it  wae  first  known  to  tlie  lUnnant  as  Dom  at 
Dermmnat  latterly  %vhea  it  became  a  oulliBiy  station 
as  •  Ce$tria^  whence  its  modem  name  is  derived.  It  was 
edeoted  -fior  ttie  iKad-^quarters  of  the  twentieth  legion* 
and  on  this  aooouot  was  naoMd  by  the  Britons  Csar 
LUon  vaamr  or  iLdiffyr  Dwy  :  Camp  of  the  grecU  Ltgiam  ^ 
Uie  Dte.  The  Saxons  cidied  it  Legaceoiier,  and  in  con- 
tradistinctioa  to  other  places  terminating  la-— c&esier« 
it  lias  sometimes  been  written  West  Chester.  £ven 
if^  as  has  been  sometimes  said,  Chester  was  of  British 
foundation,  it  is  to  its  occupation  by  the  Roman  troops 
that  its  owes  its  present  form.  It  consists  principally 
of  four  streets  running  from  a  common  centre  to  the 
opposite  points  of  the  compass,  and  each  terminated 
by  a  gate.  These  streets  are  excavated  several  fleet 
below  the  surface  of  rock  upon  which  the  town  is 
built ;  OB  tlieir  level  are  shops  and  warehouses,  and 
above  these  are  galleries  on  each  side,  open  in  front 
and  ballttstraded,  called  Rows.  The  back  courts  of 
the  houses  are  on  a  level  with  these  galleries,  and  above 
them  the  superstructure  again  projects  in  a  line  with 
the  shops  below;  so  that  the  appearance  presented 
by  the  streets,  is  as  if  the  first  floors  in  all  the  houses 
were  open  and  oommunicatiDg  with  each  other.  Thia 
16  in  strict  conformity  with  the  Roman  mode  of  build-* 
ing,  in  which  the  erypUt  and  apotheca  were  aunk,  and 
the  ve$Hbula  and  ambulacra  formed  a  covered  way 
above  them. 

The  eastern  gate^  one  of  the  porits  prmcipaki,  was 
polled  down  in  17^.  It  consisted  of  two  arches  of 
Roman  architecture,  which  hud  been  cased  with  Nor« 
man  masonry.  It  terminated  the  great  Watlmg  Street 
which  crossed  Britain  from  Dover,  The  Roman  walls 
may  still  be  traced  without  difficulty,  and  numeroua 
antiquities,  baths,  altars,  pavements,  coins,  and  stotues 
of  Romfm  workmanship  have  been  discovered  within 
their  circuit  at  different  periods.  Chester  suffered  much 
under  the  Danish  ravages,  and  in  906  was  restored  by 
Ethelfreda  wife  of  Ethelred  Earl  <tf  Chester,  whom 
Pennant  justly  has  stvled  *'  the  undegenerate  daughter 
of  the  Great  Alfred.*  By  Edgar  it  was  made  a  station 
for  the  Saxon  Navy,  and  the  Chronicle  oi  Rainulphus 
records  that  this  Monarch  was  once  rowed  by  eight 
tributary  Kings  from  his  palace  in  a  field  yet  bearing 
his  name  to  the  Church  of  8t.  John  and  back  again. 
In  Domeeday  Book  Chester  is  mentioned  as  possessed 
of  a  Guild  Mercaiory,  (answering  to  a  modem  Cor* 
poration,)  and  appears  to  have  ^en  a  place  of  consi- 
derable note.  In  the. wars  of  the  Commonwealth  the 
Bishop  of  Chester  and  his  son  Sir  Orlando  Bridgman 


pot  tiie  town  in  a  state  of  defence  for  the  King^    ThaCHMSB. 
arasy  of  the  Pariiament  commeneed  its  aii^  in  Ji^y^    -^ 
1643.    On  the  27th  of  September  the  K^  himself  ^^^^ 
from  the  leads  of  the  Phoenix  Tower  was  eye-witeess 
of  the  disastrous  battle  of  Rowtoo  Heath.    He  quitted 
it  on  the  following  day,  and  the  aiege  and  blockade 
continued  t3i  F^^rusry,  1646j  when  t£e  town  wasaur- 
rendered,  after  a  gallant  delience  of  twenty  mdnths. 

The  See  of  Chester  was  one  of  the  fi:ve  Merdaa 
Bishopries  i  in  7S6  it  was  incorporated  with  lichfidd. 
In  1075  the  Episeopsl  See  was  transferred  baok  again 
for  the  life  of  a  sin^  Bishop  $  bnt  it  was  not  until 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  in  1S4I«  that  it  became  an 
independent  Bishopric    At  that  time  the  Church  of 
the  dissolved  Abbey  of  St.  Werbur^gh  was  converted 
into  the  Cathedral.    It  is  believed  that  this  Abbey  was 
founded  as  eariy  as  660,  by  Wulphems  King  of  the 
Mercians  for  his  daughter  Werbvrgh*  Various  remaias 
of  its  buildings  are  yet  standing,  but  the  main  body 
of  the  Cathedral  was  built  in  the  reigns  of  the  three 
last  Henrys.     It  is  a  spacious,  irregular,  and  lieavy 
structure,  built  of  a  ragged  mouldering  stone.     The 
north  transept  forms  the  Parish  Church  of  St.  Oswald. 
The  Chapter  consists  of  a  Dean  and  six  Prebends. 
Chester  contains  e^ht  Parish  Churches  besides  the 
Cathedral  and  that  of  St  Oswald.    Of  these  Si  John, 
without  the  walls,  founded  by  Kkag  Ethelred  in  &S9, 
was  onee  a  magnificent  pile.   Giraldus  Cambrensis  pre* 
tends  that  Harold*  afier  the  battle  of  Hastings,  retired 
toacell  near  this  church,  and  therein  ended  his  days. 
The  Castle  was  rebuilt  by  William  the  Coofueror.     Its 
remains  are  garrisoned  by  two  oompames  of  invalids; 
Imt  the  greater  part  of  its  site  is  now  occupied  by  new 
Courts  of  Justice  and  a  County  Gaol,  of  very  cliaste 
and  beautiful  architecture.    The  chief  manufactuje  of 
the  city  is  that  <^  gloves,  in  which  many  women  are 
employed.    Besides  this  there  are  works  on  a  soaaller 
scale,  for  tobacco-pipes  and  snuff  j  an  iron-foundery,  a 
shot-mill,  and  some  ship«yards.    The  trade  is  chiefly 
Irish  and  coasting,  and  has  been   much  increased 
during  the  last  century,  by  an  improvement  in  the 
port.     The  old  channel  of  the  Dee  had  become  so 
choked,  that  no  vessels   exceeding  twenty  tons   in 
burden  could  reach  the  town.    About  the  year  1750,  a 
Canal  was  construeted,  extending  ten  miles  in  lengthy 
and  of  sufficient  depth  to  admit  vessels  of  ^50  tons  at 
spring  tides.     The  City  returns  two  Members  to  Par- 
liament.    Population,  in  1821,  I9fi49*    Distant  from 
London^  181  miles  north-west. 
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CHESS,  n. 
Cbebs-boakd, 
Chess-man, 
Chbss-play, 

CHESS-PLAYXa. 

The  onely  excuse  of  his  foly  b  to  say  that  he  so  much  trmted 
fortune's  flattering,  that  he  tfaongfate  neuer  to  see  her  chaangv, 
Bor  yet  to  haoc  at  dice  any  euel  chaunce,  or  at  cheaies  any  checke 
mate.  Hall.     The  ninth  yere  of  Kyng  Edward  IF, 

'William  the  Conqueror  in  his  younger  yearcs,  playing  at  chetse 
with  the  prince  of  Fri^nce  (Dauphinc  was  not  annexed  to  that 
crown  in  those  dayes)  losing  a  mate,  knoched  the  chesst'board 
about  his  pate,  which  was  a  cause  afterward  of  much  emaity 
betwixt  them.  Burton,    jinatomy  t/MclancAoiy,  SoL  272. 


Tfak  is  the  Tery  anertioB  which  CkrymppxtM  Mdelli :  tibal 
wicked  persons  kaf«  no  need,  and  yet  are  indiaant,  tmUng^ 
shifting,  and  transposing  the  common  notions,  like  unto  cockaU 
hones  or  chesMe-men  upon  the  boord. 

HotUtnd,    Piuimrek,fA99^ 

A  brave  comparison,  quoth  Sandio,  hot  aot  eo  stmnge  to  iDe« 
tiiat  hare  heard  it  often,  ai  that  of  the  eUu^fiuy;  ifait  while  tba 
game  lasts,  every  peer  hath  its  particular  moUon,  and  the  gaaaa 
ended,  all  are  mingled  and  shuffled  together,  and  cast  into  a 
leathern  bag,  which  is  a  kind  of  burial. 

Shtlton,    Don  Quupote,  Tol.  iiL  p.  74. 

Thus  a  company  of  chest-inen  standing  on  the  same  aqaares  of 
the  chen-hoard,  where  we  left  tiiem,  we  say  they  are  all  in  the 
same  place,  or  uniiMfr'd ;  though  perhaps  the  dfcawiaarrf  haah 
been  in  the  mean  time  canryNd  out  of  one  room  into  aaothcr^ 
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^jf^,    hMuaae  we  tonfu^a  thsm  0017  to  the  ptrte  of  dM  cUtt^^^mni, 
vihndi  kept  Ibe  Mine  dwtince  one  witU  another. 

•  Locke,  book  ii.  ch.  zili.  sec.  8. 

It  hapfeaed  oae  ewning,  that  the  Davphine  playing  at  cAas, 
at  the  Mnoe'a  lodging,' lost  a  great  many  games,  and  nracfa  money 
to  Prince  Heniy,  and  grew  thempon  first  f nlo  ill  bamoar,  aad 
at  length  into  ill  laogvace,  which  befog  retanied  fay  the  Prince^ 
tke  DMipUiw  fell  iBto  spawion,  called  him  the  son  of  a  bastardy 
«ad  threw  aone  of  the  cktu-men  at  his  head :  upon  which  Prince 
Heary,  iaraged»  took  «p  the  chei»-Soard,  and  struck  the  Dauphine 
with  such  fory  on  the  head,  that  he  l^id  him  bleeding  on  the 
ground,  and  had  killed  him  if  his  hrotlisr  Robert  had  noc  re* 


Sir  Jf^Ulimm  Teu^,    JntrodmetiOH  f  HiMary  o/EngUmd, 

Thus  hke  a  akilful  cKeu^layer,  he  draws  oat  his  men,  and 
makes  hia  pawna  of  use  to  his  greater  persons.  Dry  den. 

Cbbw  is  tlie  most  celebnUcd  and  general  of  all 
sedentary  games,  aad  according  to  the  method  now 
vanally  adopled,  excludes  chance,  and  depends  wholly 
vpoa  tlie  skiU  and  judgment  of  the  combatants.  It  is 
played  upon  a  chequered  board  of  sixty-four  squares, 
aUeitiaitely  blade  and  white,  each  player  having  a 
white  comer  on  his  right  hand,  according  to  the  line 
ofVida» 

AAm  tmH  dntmrn,  tenmi  Rtgimm  esfowin. 

The  number  of  Pieces  is  eight  and  thai  of  Pawm  thiS 
same,  respectively  disttngoished  by  their  odour  from 
those  of  the  adversary.  -  On  each  comer  sqvare  is 
pkeed  a  Rook  or  Castle ;  on  the  next  square  of  the 
same    rank  a  Knight;   then  a  Biihop;  leaving  the 
two  oiiddle  sqoares  for  the  £111^  and  Quttn,  of  whom 
the  Queen  stands  upon  her  own  colour.    The  Pawna 
occupy    the    second  rank  of  sqaares,    each  Pawn 
standing  in  front  of  a  piece  by  whose  name  it  is 
disting^uished.    The  Castle  in  the  east,  is  mounted 
upon  the  back  of  an  elephant  5  the  name  Rook,  rohk, 
Tot'h  or  rafh,  properly  belongs  to  the  piece  called  the 
Bishop,  (viz.  the  Overseer  or  Adjutant,)  and  signifies 
an  armed  chariot ;  and  the  Queen  was  originally  and 
properly  the  Ferx,  (a  name  at  first  retained  in  Europe 
also  J    the  Vizir  or  Commander-in-Cliiefj   to   which 
rank  it  is  not  so  preposterous  to  elevate  the  Pawn  or 
private   soldier  who  bravely  breaks  through  the  ene- 
mies line,  and  plants  himself  in  their  rear,  as  it  is, 
according  to  our  method,  to  change  his  sex,  and  raise 
him  to  the  Queenship.    The  King  may  move  in  any 
possible  direction,  but  not  more  than  one  square  at  a 
time,  unless  when  he  Cagtlea.     This   movement   is 
effected  by  bringing  the  Castle  from  its  original  square 
to  that  adjoining  the  King,  whilst  the  Sling  leaps  over 
it  either  upon  the  square  of  his  own  Knight,  or  upon 
that  of  the  Queen's  Bishop,  according  to  the  side  which 
he  selects.    The  Queen  can  move  either  as  a  Castle  or 
as  a  Bishop  at  pleasure  ;  viz.  either  croasiog  any  num* 
ber  of  squares  forward,  backward,  or  sideways,  in 
directions  parallel  to  sides  of  the  board  $  or  ranging 
diagonally,  through    any  number  of  squares  of  the 
same  colour,  in  any  direction.    None  of  these  pieces 
can  move  over  a  square  abeady  occupied,  but  the 
Knight,  whose  move  is  very  peculiar,  (being  over  one 
square   diagonally,  so  as  to  enter  laterally  upon  the 
third  of  the  colour  opposite  to  that  from  which  he 
removes,)   is  liable   to  no   interruption.    The  Pawn, 
movea  only  along  the  file  upon  which  he  is  placed 
atraiglit  forward,  excepting  that  he  Mrbt  diagonally  j 
his  first  move  may  be  either  over  one  or  two  squares, 
according  to  the  option  of  the  player;  but  every  suc- 
oeeding  move  is  confined  to  one  square.    If  a  Pawn 
reaches  the  last  rank  in  the  enemy's  board,  he  may  be 


promoted  to  any  vacant  office,  even  to  that  of  Queei^ 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  player. 

.  The  relative  values  of  the  men  have  been  calculated  as 
follows  'y  but  it  is  evident  that  the  calculation  applies 
only  tathe  odds  at  the  beginning  of  the  game,  since  the 
value  of  a  piece  or  Pawn,  during  the  contest,  depends^ 
ia  a  great  degree,  upon  its  situation. 

The  value  of  the  Pawn  being  assumed  one. 
The  Knight  is  worth  rather  more  than  three  ; 
The  Bishop  is  of  the  same  value  \ 
The  Castle  is  worth  somewhat  more  than  five  \ 
The  Queen  is  estimated  between  eleven  and  twelve* 
The  total  value  of  the  pieces  and  Pawns,  -on  each 
side,  exclusive  of  the  Kings,  is  about  fifty-four. 

A  piece  or  Pawn  is  en  prise,  or  liable  to  be  takea 
whenever  it  stands  upon  a  square,  to  which  any  piece 
or  Pawn  of  the  adversary  can  move ;  and  the  capture  is 
effected  by  removing  the  captive  from  the  board,  and 
setting  the  captor  in  his  place.  The  King  cannot  be 
taken,  but  when  en  prise  he  is  said  to  be  in  check;  and 
if  he  cannot  remove  into  a  safer  situation,  he  is 
check-mated  and  loses  the  game.  This  term  is  bor- 
VDwedfrom  the  Persian  Schack'tnat,  the  King  is  tired. 
If  the  King  u  not  in  chedk,  but  cannot  move  without 
going  into  check,  and  has  no  piece  or  Pawn  which  caa 
move,  it  is  called  a  Siale-mate ;  in  which  case  autho- 
rities diffter  in  assigning  the  victory  >  but,  according 
to  the  most  approved  modem  practice,  the  game  is 
draton;  as  it  is  also  when  neither  Check-mate  nor 
Stale-mate  can,  by  possibility,,  take  place. 

Laws  of  the  Game, 

1.  If  the  Chess-board  be  improperly  placed,  and  either 
of  the  players  perceives  it,  before  four  moves  on  each  side 
have  been  played,  he  has  a  right  to  insist  on  recom* 
mencing  the  game  3  otherwise  the  board  must  remain 
in  that  position  during  the  whole  of  that  game.  2.  The 
same  regulation  applies  to  the  misplacing  of  pieces 
or  Pawns,  and  to  the  accidental  omission  of  either  in 
setting  the  men-    3.  If  one  of  the  players  agree  to 
give  the  odds  of  a  piece  or  Pawn,  but  should,  notwith- 
standing, begin  the  game  even,  he  shall  be  obliged  to 
proceed  ip  the  game  with  all  his  pieces  and  Pawns; 
and  the  Adversary  shall  not  lose  that  game,  but,  if  he 
be  check-mated  the  gome  shall  be  drawn.    4«  When 
the  game  is  played  even,  the  players  draw  for  the 
move,  which  afterwards  belongs  to  them  akemately. 
5.  If  either  party  give  odds,  he  is  entitled  to  the  move, 
unless  it  be  stipulated  to  the  contrary*     6.  He  who 
touches  a  piece  or  Peiwu,  even  to  place  it  more  exactly, 
must  move  it,  unless  at  the  moment  of  touching  it,  he 
shall  say,  "  Tadouhe.'*     7.  As  long  as  he  holds  it,  he 
may  play  it  where  he  pleases  j  but,  having  once  let  it 
go  he  cannot  recal  his  move.     8.  If  he  touch  one  of 
the   adversary's  men  without  saying  "  J'adoube*  he 
must  take  it ;  or,  if  the  man  should  not  be  en  prise,  he 
may  be  compelled  to  move  his  King  -,  but  if  the  King 
cannot  move,  then  no  penalty  ensues.     9.  If  a  player 
should  move  one  of  his  adversary's  men,  he  may  be 
compelled  to  take  it,  if  it  be  en  prise,  or  to  repUce  it^ 
or  to  leave  it  where  he  has  moved  it,  at  the  option  of 
the  adversary.     10.  If  he  take  one  of  his  adversary's 
men  by  a  false  move,  he  may  be  compelled  either  to 
take  it  with  some  other  man,  or  to  play  the  man  which 
he  has  touched.     11.  If  he  takeone  of  his  own  pieces 
with  another,  the  adversary  may  choose  which  he 
shall  play.     1%.  If  he  make  a  false  move,  he  must  leti 
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it  remain  as  he  has  played  it,  or  move  his  man  to  some 
other  square,  or  replace  it  and  move  his  King,  at  the 
option  of  the  adversary.     13.  If  he  make  two  succes- 
sive moves,  the  adversary  may  either  compel  him  to 
replace  the  second,  or  to  continue  the  game  as  if  only 
one  move  had  been  made.     14.  If  a  Piiwn  is  moved 
two  squares,  it  is  liable  to  be  taken  en  pastant  by  the 
adversary's  Fbwn.     15.  The  King  cannot  Castle  if  he 
have  moved,  or  be  in  check,  or  if  any  of  the  squares 
over  which  he  passes  be  en  prise ,-  nor  if  the  Castle  have 
moved;  otherwise  the  player. must  replace  his  move, 
and  play  either  the  King  or  the  Castle,  at  the  option 
of  the  Adversary.     16.  If  a  player  touch  one  of  his 
men,  which  cannot  be  moved  without  placing  his  King 
in  cheek,  he  must  play  his  King  $  but  if  the  Klne 
cannot  move,  no  penalty  is  inflicted.    17.  If  he  check 
the  adversary's  King  without  saying  ''  check,*'  the 
adversary  need  not  move  his  King,  nor  cover  the 
check  I  and  if  he  should,  on  the  next  move,  attack 
any  of  his  Adversary's  pieces,  and  say  *'  check,"  then 
the  Adversar}'  may  replace  his  last  move,  and,  instead 
of  it,  may  remove  the  King  or  cover  the  check.     18. 
if  he  move  hie  own  King  into  check,  the  Adversary  is 
at  liberty  to  attack  any  of  his  pieces,  and  then  compel 
him  to  pkce  his  King  out  of  check.     19.  If  the  King 
have  been  in  check  during  two  or  more  moves,  and  it 
cannot  be  ascertained  how  it  occurred,  the  player  may 
put  back  his  last  move,  and,  instead  of  it,  place  his 
King  in  safety.    «0.  If  a  phiyer  say  "  check '  without 
giving  check,  and  the  adversary  should  move  his  King, 
or  touch  any  man  to  cover  .the  check,  he  may,  upon 
perceiving  that  it  is  not  check,  put  back  his  last  move. 


if  the  other  party  have  not  played  since.    21.  No  CHESL 
player  can  insist  upon  any  Density,  if,  after  the  com*' 
mission  of  the  irregularity,  he  shall  have  moved  or 
even  touched  any  of  his  own  men.    22.  When  a  player 
has  pushed  his  Pawn  to  Queen,  he  may  promote  it  to 
be  any  piece  he  pleases,  whether  that  piece  has  been 
lost  or  exchanged,  or  not.  23.  At  the  end  of  the  game, 
when  a  player  remains  with  a  Rook  and  Bishop  against 
a  Rook,  or  with  a  Knight  and  Bishop  agunst  the 
King,  &c.  if  he  cannot  give  check-mate  in  fifty  movei, 
the  game  is  drawn,    24.  But  if  he  have  undertaken  to 
check-mate  with  any  particular  man,  then  the  number 
of  moves    is   not  limited.     25.  If  a  dispute  arises 
between  the  players,  or  any  doubt  occurs  respecting 
the  interpretation  of  the  laws,  the  decision  of  a  dis- 
interested by-stander  is  considered  to  be  final,  as  far  as 
that  game  is  concerned.    These  laws  are,  with  some 
inconsiderable  alterations,  abridged  from  Sarratt  on 
Chess,  by  Lewis,  1822. 

These  rules,  and  the  operation  of  the  different  pieees 
are  best  exemplified  in  the  detail  of  games  given  in  the 
various  treatises  on  the  subject,  especially  in  those  oi 
Fhilidor  and  Sarratt.    Much  useful  instruction  for 
beginners  is  contained  in  Lewis's  EUmenU  of  Chess, 
(1822.)     Some  good  games  are  contained  in  Stamma 
(edited  by  Lewis,  1819,)  though  others  are  not  ac- 
commodated to  the  English  method  of  playing.    The 
Stratagems^  of  Chess,  (London,  1817>)  is  also  a  useful 
work  to  scientific  players  $  but  the  situations  assumed 
are  not,  ail  of  them,  possible. 

The  following  game   is  selected  from  Sarratt,  9^ 
illustrating  the  powers  of  all  the  pieces. . 


WhUe. 

1.  K.  F.  two  squares. 

2.  K.  B.  to  Q.  B.  fourth  square. 

3.  Q.  to  K.  second  square. 

4.  Q.  B.  F.  one  square. 

5.  K.  B.  F.  two  squares. 

6.  K.  R.  takes  K.  B. 
7»  Q.  P.  one.  square. 

8.  K.  Kt.  F.  one  square.  ^ 

9.  Q.  B.  takes  K.  Kt.  F. 

10.  Q.  takes  F.  at  K.  R.  second  square. 

11.  K.  R.  to  its  B.  square. 

12.  Q.  takes  K.  R.  F. 

13.  K.  B.  takes  K.  B.  F.  and  checks. 

14.  Q.  B.  takes  Q.  and  must  win.  § 


FouBTH  Game. 


Black, 

1.  The  same. 

2.  The  same. 

3.  Q.  F.  one  square.* 

4.  K.  Kt.  to  its  B.  third  square. 

5.  K.  B.  takes  K.  Kt.f 

6.  K.  F.  takes  K.  B.  F. 

7.  K.  Kt.  F.  two  squares. 

8.  K.  F.  takes  K.  Kt.F. 

9.  F.  takes  K.  R.  P. 

10.  Q.  Kt.  to  its  Q.  second  square.^ 

11.  K.  R.  to  its  Kt.  square. 

12.  K.  Kt.  takes  Q. 

13.  K.  to  K.  B.  square. 


Vakiation. 


Beginning  at  the  tenth  move  of  the  Black. 

WhUe.  Black. 

1.  K.  F.  two  squares.  1.  The  same. 

2.  K.  B.  to  Q.  B.  fourth  square.  2.  The  same. 

3.  Q.  to  K.  second  square.  3.  Q.  F.  one  square. 

4.  Q.  B.  F.  one  square.  4.  K.  Kt.  to  B.  third  square. 

5.  K.  B.  F.  two  squares.  5.  K.  B.  takes  K.  Kt. 


*  It  would  be  better  to  play  the  King's  Knight  to  its  Bishop's 
third  square,  and  then  castle ;  bat  if  he  played  the  King's  Knight 
to  his  King's  second  square,  you  ought  to  take  his  King's  Bishop's 
Pawn  with  your  King's  Bishop,  and  then  check  him  with  your 
Sn^n  at  her  Queen's  Bishop's  fourth  square,  your  game  would 
then  be  much  better  than  your  adversary's. 

t  If,  instead  of  thb  move,  he  were  to  Uke  your  King's  Bishop's 
Fawn,  you  ought  immediately  to  play  your  Queen's  Pawn  two 


squares,  and  then  take  his  King's  Pawn  with  your  Qneen*i 
Bishop. 

X  There  will  be  a  rariatton  from  the  tenth  more  of  the  black 
to  show  you  how  to  play  if  he  had  moved  his  King's  Rook  to  iU 
Knight's  square. 

^  S  If  you  were  to  take  his  King's  Rook  with  your  King's  Btshop, 
ghring  a  discovered  check,  you  would  lose  the  game  aa  he  xfodkA 
play  his  King's  Knight  to  its  Bishop's  third  sifuare,  and  yoaco«ld 
not  win  his  Queen. 
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CBESSL 


6.  K.  R.  takes  K.  B. 
7*  Q'  P.  one  square.. 

8.  K.  Kt.  P.  one  square. 

9.  Q.  B.  takes  K.  Kt.  P. 

10.  Q.  takes  P.  at  K.  R.  second  square. 

1 1.  Q.  B.  takes  K.  Kt. 
IS.  Q.  takes  K.  R. 

13.  0.  to  adv.  K.  Kt.  square  giving  check. 

14.  K.  B.  takes  K.  B.  P. 

15.  0,  takes  K.  R.  P.  and  your  game  is  decidedly 

better  than  your  adversary's :  as  you  have 
a  Pawn  rnore^  and  a  position  greatly 
superior. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  assign  positive  Rules 
adapted  to  every  situation  in  a  Game  a£fording  such 
infinite  variety  of  situations  as  Chess.  The  following 
remarks,  however,  are  generally  recommended  to  the 
tyro,  . 

Rukifor  playing  the  Game, 

Of  Opening  the  game,  1.  Move  the  Pawns  before 
your  pieces,  and  ^terwards  bring  out  the  pieces  for 
their  support.  2.  Avoid  useless  checks,  because  yoa 
may  lose  the  move  if  your  adversary  can  take  or  drive 
the  piece  away.  3.  Nr.ver  crowd  your  game  by  having 
too  many  pieces  together ;  and«  if  it  be  crowded^  en- 
deavour to  free  it  by  exchanges  of  pieces  or  Pawns ; 
but  when  the  adversary  plays  out  his  pieces  before  his 
Pawns^  attack  them  as  soon  as  you  can  with  your 
Farwns  ;  by  which  you  may  crowd  his  game,  and  make 
him  lose  moves. 

Of  Attacking,  4.  Never  attack  the  adversary's  King 
without  a  sufficient  force ;  and  if  he  attack  yours»  and 
you  cannot  retaliate,  offer  exchanges,  by  which,  if  he 
retire,  he  may  lose  a  move.  5.  Play  your  men  in 
guard  of  one  another,  but  never  guard  an  inferior  piece 
or  Pawn  with  a  better,  because  this  piece  may,  in  such 
case,  be,  as  it  were,  out  of  play.  6.  Never  attack 
unless  when  well  prepared  to  meet  all  the  designs  of 
your  adversary,  by  which  he  may  aim  at  defeating  your 
project ;  but  when  your  attack  is  in  aprosperous  way, 
never  be  diverted  froo)  it  by  any  seeming  advantage 
which  he  may  throw  in  your  way  for  a  time.  7-  When, 
in  pursuing  a  well-laid  attack,  you  find  by  a  little  fore- 
cast that  you  can  sacrifice  a  piece  or  two  to  gain  your 
end,  never  hesitate  to  make  the  bold  attempt.  8.  Yon 
should  endeavour  to  have  a  move  in  ambuscade,  that  is, 
to  place  a  Pawn,  or  other  piece,before  a  Bishop,  Rook, 
or  Queen,  so  that,  by  removing  that  Pawn  or  piece, 
you  discover  a  check  upon  your  adversary's  King.  9. 
As  the  Queen,  Rook,  and  Bishop  operate  at  a  distance, 
it  is  generally  better  in  your  attack  not  to  have  them 
Bear  your  adversary's  King«  as  they  are  not  so  likely 
to  be  driven  away,  and  frequently  prevent  your  giving 
a  stale-mate.  10.  If  you  have  one  of  your  adver- 
oary's  pieces  in  your  power,  which  cannot  escape,  do 
not  be  in  a  hurry  to  take  it ;  and,  when  two  of  your 
adversary's  pieces  are  in  your  power,  be  deter- 
mined in  your  choice  of  which  you  will  take  by  the 
▼alue  each  piece  is  of  at  that  particular  part  of  the 
game.  11.  When  your  adversary  has  a  Pawn  on  a 
square  in  front  of  your  King,  it  is  frequently  advisable 
not  to  take  it,  because  it  may  chance  to  be  a  safeguard 
and  protection  to  you.  112.  When  your  adversary 
^eeo)9  to  have  left  n  pi^ce  in  your  power^  as  it  were  by 


6.  K.  B.  takes  K.  B.  P. 
7«  K.  Kt.  P.  two  squares*. 

8.  K.  P.  takes  K.  Kt.  P. 

9.  P.  takes  K.  R.  P. 

10.  K.  R.  to  Kt.  square. 

11.  K.  R.  takes  K.  R.  and  checks. 

12.  Q.  takes  Q.  B. 

13.  K.  to  Q.  second  square. 

14.  Q.  to  Q.  second  square.* 


CHBSI. 


oversight,  consider  whether  he  has  not  some  important 
move  m  ambush. 

Of  Defence,  13.  Never  let  your  Queen  stand  so 
before  the  King  as  that  your  adversary,  by  bringing 
forward  a  Rook  or  a  Bishop,  may  check  your  King 
if  she  was  not  there,  for  then  you  can  hardly  save  her, 
or  perhaps,  at  best,  tnust  sacrifice  her  for  an  inferior 
piece.  14.  Your  adversary  must  not  be  permitted  to 
fork  two  of  your  pieces,  i.  e.  to  advance  one  of  his 
Pawns  on  two  of  your  pieces,  as  you  will,  of  course, 
lose  one  of  them  for  an  inferior  piece ;  so,  in  like 
manner,  do  not  permit  your  adversary's  Knight  to  fork 
your  King  and  Queen,  or  King  and  Rook,  or  Queen 
and  Rook,  or  your  two  Rooks,  at  the  same  time ;  for, 
in  the  two  first  cases,  the  King  being  forced  to  go  out 
of  check,  the  Queen  must  be  lost  at  best  for  a  worse 
piece.  15.  When  your  adversary  attacks  one  of  your 
pieces  or  Pawns  with  two  or  three  pieces  at  the  same 
time,  you  should  endeavour  to  have  as  many  pieces  to 
defend  it ;  which,  if  practicable,  should  be  of  inferior 
value  to  those  with  which  he  attacks  you.  16.  la 
order  to  have  as  powerful  pieces  as  you  can  in  play, 
let  those  that  are  stationed  to  guard  your  other  pieces 
or  Pawns  be  of  no  greater  force  than  is  necessary. 
17.  You  must  prevent  your  adversary,  if  possible,  from 
getting  prematurely  amongst  your  pieces,  because  his 
Knights'  and  Bishops,  supported  by  his  Pawns,  imd 
occasionally  by  his  Queen,  may  decide  the  game  while 
only  half  of  your  pieces  are  engaged.  18.  When  you 
play  your  King,  endeavour,  if  possible,  to  place  it  oua 
square  where  one  of  your  adversary's  pawns  will  pro- 
tect it  from  the  attack  of  his  Rook.  19.  When  you 
have  a  chain  of  Pawns  following  one  another  in  an 
oblique  line,  endeavour  to  preserve  the  leading  Pawn. 
80.  Do  not  hesitate  to  double  a  pawn;  two  in  a  direct 
line  are  not  disadvantageous  when  surrounded  by 
three  or  four  others;  three  together  are  strong ;  but 
four,  that  make  a  square,  with  the  help  of  other  pieces 
well  managed,  form  an  invincible  strength,  and  pro- 
bably may  produce  you  a  Queen ;  on  the  contrary,  two 
pawns  with  an  interval  between,  are  no  better  than 
one ;  and,  if  you  should  have  three  over  each  other  in 
a  line,  your  game  cannot  be  in  a  worse  condition. 

Of  Exchanging.  21.  Exchanges  should  not  be  made 
without  reason  ;  they  often  give  the  adversary  an  ad- 
vantage, particularly  if  he  be  a  good  player.  22. 
Avoid,  if  possible,  exchanging  your  King's  Pawn,  for 
your  adversary's  Bishop's  Pawn,  your  Queen's  Pawn, 
for  your  adversary's  Queen's  Bishop's  Pawn,  because 
the  former  occupying  the  centre,  hinder  your  adversary 

*  This  is  the  only  moTe  he  can  |iUiy  to  defend  his  Queen's 
Bishop  and  sroid  check-aiate. 


m 


CHESS. 


Ci^RESS.  from  hurting  you.  &.  Do  not  ht  afraid  of  losing  a 
Rook  for  an  inferior  piece ;  for  though  the  Rook  is 
next  in  value  to  the  Queen>  yet  it  seldom  eomes  into 
play  so  as  to  operate  until  the  end  of  the  game ;  and 
it  is  generally  better  to  hare  an  inferior  piece  in  play 
than  a  superior  out.  34.  Should  your  adversary  attack 
your  Queen,  and  another  piece  at  the  same  time^  and, 
by  removing  her,  you  must  lose  the  piece,  it  may 
sometimes  be  advisable  to  submit  to  the  loss  of  her  if 
you  can  get  two  pieces  in  exchange  for  her. 

Of  Giving  or  Owering  check.  95.  Refrain  from  useless 
checks,  by  which  a  move,  or  the  piece  you  check  with, 
may  be  lost  j  but,  if  you  thereby  deprive  the  King  of 
his  privilege  of  castling,  or  gain  any  other  important 
advantage,  it  is  advisable.  26.  Be  c&refiil  that,  while 
you  are  intent  on  giving  check-mate,  you  do  not  leave 
your  King  exposed  to  be  check-mated  by  a  single  move 
of  your  adversary.  27.  When  you  see  the  possibility 
of  your  adversary  giving  you  check-mate  be  doubly 
careful  of  every  move. 

(>f  Casiling.  28.  After  the  King  is  castled,  the  Pawns 
before  it  should  be  guarded  as  much  as  possible  from 
the  attacks  of  your  adversary.  29.  Sometimes  it  is 
better  to  play  the  King  than  to  Castle,  as  it  may 
enable  you  best  to  attack  with  your  Fawns  on  that 
Aide.  30.  If  you  purpose  to  castle  on  the  King*s  side, 
you  must  not  move  your  Knight*s  or  King's  Pawns 
without  great  necessity,  because  they  form  a  protection 
to  your  King  afterwards.  31.  If  your  adversary  should 
castle  on  the  same  side  of  the  board  as  yourself,  be 
cautious  how  you  push  forward  your  Pawns,  leaving 
3rottr  King  unguarded;  and  rather  make  the  attack 
with  your  pieces.  32.  When  the  Kings  have  castled 
on  different  sides  of  the  board,  you  must  attack  your 
Adversary  with  the  Pawns  you  have  on  the  side  on 
which  he  has  castled>  taking  care  to  support  them  with 
your  pieces. 

Of  the  Omchuion  of  games.    33.  At  the  close  of  a 
game  your  King  must  not  be  idle,  as  by  him  you  gene- 
rally gain  the  move  and  victory.    34.  Each  party 
haviog  only  three  or  four  Pawns  on  different  sides  of 
the  board,  and  no  pieces,  the  Kings  must  endeavour  to 
gain  the  move.    35.  A  single  Pawn  cannot  win  if  the 
■adverse  King  be  placed  in  opposition  to  it.    36.  A 
single  Pawn  may  win  if  the  King  be  placed  before  his 
Pawn.     37.  Two  pawns  against  one  must  win  alnsost 
in  all  cases,  but  the  player  that  has  the  two  Pawns 
must  avoid  changing  one  of  them  for  his  adversary's 
pawn.     38.  A  Pawn,  and  any  other  piece,  must  win  in 
all  cases,  except  a  Pawn  and  a  Bishop  when  the  Pawn 
is  on  a  Rook's  file,  and  the  Bishop  does  not  command 
the  square  on  which  the  Pawn  will  reach  the  royal  line 
89.  Two  Knights  without  any  other  piece,  or  Pawn, 
cannot  g^ve  chedc-mate.    40.  Two  Bishops  may  win. 
41.  A  Knight  and  a  Bishop  may  win.    49.  A  Rook 
against  a  Knight^  or  a  Bishop,  make,  a  drawn  game. 
43.  A  Rook  and  a  Knight  against  a  Rook  make  a 
drawn  game.    44.  A  Rook  and  a  Bishop  against  a 
Rook  may  win.    45.  A  Rook  and  a  Bishop,  or  a  Rook 
and  a  Knight,  against  a  Queen,  make  a  drawn  garner 
46*  A  Queen  against  a  Bishop  and  a  Knight  may  win, 
hut  a  Queen  against  a  Rook  and  two  Fawns  makes  a 
drawn  game.  47.  A  Rook  against  a  Biahop,  or  Knight, 
and  two  Pkiwns,  makes  a  drawn  game,  became  the 
P^rer  who  has  the  Rook  eaftnot  be  prevented  from 
it  for  the  two  Pkwns. 


Different  kinds  ofgi 

There  are  either  close  games  or  open  games,  or  games 
that  are  denominated  gambits,  which  commence  by 
pushing  the  Kings  and  King's  Bishop's  Pawns,  or 
those  of  the  Queen  and  Queen's  Bishop,  two  squares 
each,  in  lieu  of  employing  one  to  defend  the  other. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  the  game  of  Chess, 
(besides  the  games  of  Draughts,  Polish  Tactics,  Mili- 
tary Tactics,  &C.  which  appear  to  have  been  copied 
from  it,)  some  of  which  have  occasionally  prevailed 
amongst  the  scientific  players  in  Europe,  and  are  still 
retained    in  particular  countries,  though  the  game 
appears  generally  to  have  been  restored  to  its  original 
purity.     In  Germany,  the  winner  has  the  privilege  of 
beginning  the  next  name.    In  Italy  the  Pawn  has  the 
right  of  passing,  at  its  first  move,  over  a  square  en 
prise,  which  is  called  "  passar  baitagUa'*     In  Russia 
the  Queen  has,  in  addition  to  her  other  powers,  the 
move  of  the  Knight,  which  renders  her  a  piece  of  such 
overwhelming  importance,  that  the  victory  depends 
wholly  upon  her  preservation,  and  the  game,  in  the 
opinion  of  Philider,  is  spoiled.    It  is  also  usual  to  play 
upon  a  larger  board  with  four  sets  of  men,  and   four 
players  all  opposed  to  each  other.    In  China  the  num- 
ber of  pieces  has  been  fancifully  augmented  by  the 
addition  of  ordnance,  and  the  rook  or  armed  chariot  has 
been  exchanged  for  a  ferry«boat,  the  territories  of  the 
contending  parties  being  divided  by  a  painted  xiver. 
Tameiiaae  is  said  to  have  rendered  the  game,  still 
more  complicated  by  adding  to  the  number  of  squuires, 
and  inventing  new  pieces  with  peculiar  and  enibac-rasa- 
ing  moves.    In  India,  there  is  a  more  moderia  and 
more  difficult  species  oi  Chess  or  Chatur^anga,  some- 
times called  Chatur-'raji  or  Four  Kings,  played    with 
four  sets  of  men  all  opposed  to  each  other,  but  upon  a 
board  of  only  sixty-four  squares.    In  this  game  the 
boat  is  substituted   for  the  rot*h  or  chariot ;  and  the 
moves  of  the  pieces  being  partly  decided  by  thr«iwing 
dice,  as  in  Backgammon,  it  becomes,  in  some  measure, 
a  game  of  chance.  If  the  player  throw  a  cinque  the  King 
or  Fawn  must  move ;   if  a  quatre,  the  Castle ;  if  a 
trois,  the  Knight ;  if  a  denx,  the  Boat.     The  Castle 
has  the  power  of  the  Queen  ;  the  Boat  the  move  ckf 
the  Bishop,  but  limited  to  the  third  square.  The  King, 
the  Castle,  and  the  Knight,  may  take,  but  csasmot  be 
taken.    The  Pawn  assumes  the  rank  and  powers  of 
the  piece  whose  original  square  he  reaches.  The  battle 
is  won  when  the  King  places  himself  upon  the  square 
or  throne,  of  any  adverse  King,  whose  territory  aod 
forces  he  then  employs  against  the  other  two  com- 
batants ]  and  if  he  can  successively  defeat  them,  the 
game  is  concluded.    There  are  some  further  pecvLia^ 
titles  which  render  this  mode  of  playing  much  less 
interesting  than  the  common  method.    The  Birmaiui 
and  Thibetians  use  the  same  board,  and  the  same  pieces 
which  are  employed  hi  the  cemfmon  game ;  but  thej 
arrange  them  in  three  ranks  in^ead  of  two,  se  thsii 
e%ht  squares    on  the  sides  are  unoeeoinedL      Tlse 
Laplanders,  and,  it  is  believed,  the  loelandera   T^^Kf 
upon  a  board  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  according  to  the 
annexed  figure,  in  which  the  squares  shaded 
dicularly  are  red. 


CHESS. 


The  King  to  be  placed  on 
the  centre  square,  to  which 
no  other  person  can  be  ad- 
mitted. 

EighlSwedes, his  Subjects, 
ooeon  each  of  the  red  squareSj 
No.  3  and  3. 


CHESS. 

Lapland  Oieti, 
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Sixteen  Muscovites,  one  on 
each  of  the  black  squares^ 
No.  4. 

The  I'acant  squ&rea  may  bo 
occupied  by  an  j  of  the  pieces 
in  the  course  of  the  game. 


Rui.Es. 

1.  The  dirties  move  alternately. 

2.  The  moves  of  all  the  pieces,  the  King  included, 
are  the  same ;  (and  like  the  Rooks  move  at  Chess)  on 
a  right  line  in  either  direction  sad  to  any  distance  from 
one  square  to  the  whole  length  or  width  of  the  Board ; 
never  corner  ways,  nor  ever  passing  over  the  head  of 
another  piece. 

3.  The  object  of  the  King  is  to  esc^w  to  the  fron- 
tier, (the  edge  of  the  board,)  when  he  wins  the  game. 
That  of  his  adversary  to  prevent  him. 

4.  If  the  King  has  a  clear  passage  to  one  square  of 
the  edge,  he  must  cry  "  Guard  !'  but  if  he  commands 
two  squares,  as  for  ewmple,  if  he  stands  as  E,  with 
the  whole  line  from  M  to  M  vacant,  or  at  A  with  the 
twolinesBC4  and  DH  4yacant,he  maycry  "Game  !" 
for  bU  opponent  can  guard  but  one  direction  the  next 
move. 

5.  When  any  piece  except  the  King,  gets  between 
two  squares  occupied  by  his  enemies,  he  is  killed  and 
taken  off. 

S.  If  the  Kingbeing'in  his  own  square  or  cssUe,is 
CDGODipaseed  on  three  sides  by  his  enemies,  one  of 
them  in  each  of  three  of  the  squares  marked  8,  be  may 
more  away-by  the  fourth.  If  one  of  his  own  men 
happen  to  be  in  this  fourth  square,  and  one  of  his  ene- 
mies  in  No.  S,  neit  to  it,  the  Soldier  thus  enclosed 
between  his  King  and  his  enemy  is  taken.  If  fbnr  of 
the  enemies  gam  possession  of  the  four  squares, 
marked  2,  thus  enclosing  the  King,  he  is  defeated. 
,.  7.  If  the  King  being  on  any  other  square,  is  so  en- 
closed,  as  that  neither  he  or  any  of  hi»  remaining  men 
can  move,  it  is  a  stale-mate. 

ffutory  of  Chen. 
The  origin  and  antiquities  of  Chess  have  been  the 
iimyect  of  very  laborious  research  and  warm  argument. 
The  Chinese  claim  the  merit  of  the  invention  which 
they  auert  was  contrived  by  one  of  their  Generals, 
above  a  century  and  a  half  before  the  Christian  era, 
m  order  to  amuse  his  soldiers  in  their  winter  quarters, 
*'**•■  "port  tending  to  awaken  their  military  genius; 
and  Mr.  Barrington  argues  strongly  in  favour  of  the 
natality  of  their  claim.    Bat  Sir  William  Jones  and 


Mr.  Hyde  concar  in  supporting  the  title  of  the  Brah- 
mans  of  India  to  the  honour  of  inventing  this  cele- 
brated game,  and  adduce  the  testimony  oi  the  Per- 
sians, (who  acknowledge  that  they  received  it  from 
India  in  the  sixth  century,)  as  well  as  of  certain  ancient 
treatises  on  Chess  in  the  Sanscrit  language,  some  of 
which  have  been  exhibited  to  Europeans.  The  two 
accounts,  however,  are  not  irreconcil cable,  if  any 
credit  can  be  attached  to  Chinese  chronology.  The 
Brahmans  relate  that  one  of  their  body  contrived 
Chess  in  .the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  to  divert  the  melancholy  of  a  love-sick 
Princess,  whose  case  had  baffled  the  skill  of  all  her 
physicians.  But  the  more  popular  story  is,  that  it  was 
devised  by  a  Brahman,  as  a  sedative  occupation  for  a 
certain  Oriental  monarch,  whose  redundant  activity 
had  proved  extremely  pernicious  to  his  country ;  and 
whose  gratitude  was  evinced  by  permitting  the  in- 
ventor to  name  his  own  reward.  The  Brahman  de- 
manded one  grain  of  wheat  for  the  first  square  on  his 
board,  two  for  the  second,  and  so  on,  doubling  through 
the  whole  sixty-four.  The  King  smiling  at  the  sim- 
plicity of  what  appeared  so  trifling  a  demand,  imme- 
diately ordered  it  to  be  given  him  j  but  the  Treasurer 
was  not  long  in  proving,  that  the  whole  Empire  could 
not  produce  such  a  quantity  of  groin.  The  Brahman, 
upon  this,  disclaiming  all  intention  of  receiving  any 
remuneration,  took  occasion  to  read  the  Prince  a  lec- 
ture upon  the  danger  of  inconsiderate  promises.  Other 
authors  have  assigned  a  much  higher  antiquity  to  the 
origin  of  Chess,  and  have  supposed  that  the  Greeks 
learned  it  from  the  Asiatics  at  the  siege  of  Troy ;  and 
that  it  may  be  traced,  vrith  an  early  colony  of  Persians 
into  Ireland,  many  ages  before  the  Romans  became 
acquainted  with  that  island.  But  the  game  played  by 
the  Greeks  probably  was  more  nearly  dlied  to  the  alea 
and  tessera  of  the  Romans  than  to  Chess,  and  was 
undoubtedly  a  game  of  chance ;  the  Irish  game  Kp* 
pears  to  have  been  of  a  similar  description,  and  to 
have  been  played  vrich  small  shells.  Nor  is  it  pro- 
bable, that  Chess  existed  in  India  at  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander's invasion ;  since  it  would,  in  all  likelihood,  have 
attracted  the  attention  of  that  universal  genius,  and 
have  become  a  favourite  amusement  with  his  officers. 
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C  H 


CHE 


CHESS.       There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  decisive  authority 
—       for  dating  its  reception  into  Europe^  previously  to  the 

CHEST.  ^  twelfth  century,  when  it  was  introduced  into  Turkey 
from  Arabia;  th6ugh  it  has  been  affirmed  that  Chess 
was  a  courtly  game  in  Denmark  at  a  much  earlier 
period.  The  Italians  became  celebrated  for  their  skill 
about  the  fourteenth  century^  and  for  above  three  hun- 
dred years  were  acknowledged  to  be  the  best  players 
in  Europe ;  and  such  was  their  devotion  to  this  amuse- 
ment^  that  unfinished  games  passed,  by  will,  from  one 
generation  to  another.  It  was  introduced  into  England 
by  the  Crusaders  in  the  thirteenth  century.  In  1474, 
The  Game  of  CItess  was  printed  by  Caxton. 

The  Oriental  moralists,  who  strictly  forbade  all 
g^mes  of  chance,  allowed  Chess  to  be  an  innocent 
recreation ;  and  by  Mohammedans  it  is  excepted  in 
the  laws  against  gambling.  The  Romish  casuists,  on 
the  contrary,  have  condemned  it  as  tending  rather  to 
engross  the  active  powers  of  the  mind  than  to  refresh 
exhausted  faculties ;  and  King  Charles  the  First, 
(if  he  be  admitted  as  the  author  of  Eikon  Basilikt)  who 
was  himself  a  Chess-player,  has  expressed  a  similar 
opinion.  The  game  certainly  cannot  be  managed  to 
advantage  unless  the  intellect  of  both  players  be.  in 
foil  vigour  3  but  Dr.  Franklin,  in  his  Morals  of  Chess, 
has  ingeniously  endeavoured  to  prove  that  it  is  a  salu- 
tary and  improving  exercise  of  the  talents  and  temper; 
and  the  Caissa  of  Sir  William  Jones,  the  Scacchia  ludus 
of  Vida,  and  the  fifteenth  canto  of  the  Adonis  of  Ma- 
rino are  lasting  proofs,  that  a  fondness  for  Chess  is 
compatible  with  the  highest  degree  of  literary  taste 
and  industry,  as  well  as  with  a  diligent  attention  to 
matters  still  more  important.  It  is  perhaps  less  to  the 
honour  of  this  game,  that  it  has  been  eageriy  followed 


by  the  most  celebrated  conquerors  and  statesmen  of  CHBSS; 
all  nations  ;  some  of  whom  are  said  to  have  been  so  JJ!Ll 
absorbed  in  their  schemes  of  check-mating  their  adver- ,  " 
sary,  as  to  become  incapable,  for  the  time,  of  attending 
to  intimations  of  the  most  pressing  danger.  ''  Let  me 
alone,"  said  Al  Amin,  Khalif  of  Bagdat,  when,  in  the 
midst  of  a  game  •  of  Chess  with  his  freedman  and 
favourite  Kuthar,  he  was  informed  that  the  enemy 
were  carrying  the  city  by  assault,  "  Let  me  alone,  for 
I  see  check-mate  against  Kuthar.*'  A  similar  story  is 
told  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  John  Frederick,  who 
was  taken  prisoner  by  Charles  the  Fifth.  He  was 
playing  at  Chess  with  his  fellow-prisoner,  Ernest  of 
Brunswick,  when  it  was  intimated  to  him  that  the 
Emperor  had  decreed  his  death.  He  paused  for  a 
moment,  to  remark  upon  the  irregularity  of  the  pro- 
ceeding, and  immediately  resumed  the  game,  which 
he  won,  and  expressed,  in  a  lively  manner,  the  plea* 
sure  which  he  derived  from  his  victory.  It  is  related 
as  a  characteristic  trait  of  Charles  the  Twelfth  of 
Sweden,' that  he  generally  lost  the  game  by  making 
the  King  take  too  active  a  part  in  it ;  and  when  he 
was  closely  besieged  by  the  Turks  in  a  house  near 
Bender,  after  securing  the  doors  and  windows,  he  sat 
down  composedly  to  Chess. 

.Treatises  on  Chess  appear  to  be  nearly  as  ancient  as 
the  invention  of  the  game  ;  and  to  have  been  drawn 
up  both  in  verse  and  prose.  Some  very  curious  mana- 
scripts  in  the  Chinese,  Sanscrit,  Persian,  and, Arabic 
languages,  have  been  partially  translated  by  Oriental 
linguists  ;  and  the  presses  of  Europe  have  teemed 
with  similar  productions,  the  most  noted  of  which  are 
enumerated  by  Mr.  Lewis  in  the  Frefeice  to  his  Edition 
of  Saratt  on  Chess,  1822. 


CHEST,  Mr.  Tyrwhit  interprets,  debate.  In  Cot- 
grave,  chestivUe;  curstness,  knavery,  shrewdness,  is 
from  chestif  or  chetif,  i.  e.  caxt'f,  (q.  v.)  and  chest  may 
have  been  adopted  from  chestif. 

And  mad  tille  Mm  feaute,  withonten  any  chest. 

A  Brmnne,  p.  Id. 

What  cheste  and  meschaunce.  to  children  of  Israel 
Ful  on  hem  ^at  free  were,  ^rowe  two  false  preestes. 

I^iers  PUfuhman.     Vision,  p.  6* 

Than  stondeth  the  sinne  of  contamelic  or  strif  and  cheste,  and 
liattereth  and  forgeth  by  vilains  reprcringes. 

Chttueer,     The  Persones  TaU,  vol.  ii.  p.  329. 

By  whichc  she  might  haue  be  amoued. 
And  I  of  cheste  also  reproued. 

Oower.     Con/,  Am,,  book  iii.  fol.  50. 

t 

Chbst,  o.  "^  Lat  cista^  Gr.  iCiW^,  so  called. 
Chest,  n.  >  says  Lennep,  a  cavitate,  from  Kiew, 

Che'stino,  n.  J  movere  in  ambitu.  Martini  us  thinks, 

vapa  TO  KZtaOtu,  because  any  thing  may  be  laid  in  it. 

But  it  is  also  found  in  the  A.  $.  cyst ;  in  Swed.  kista ; 

Ger.  haste;  of  which  the  northern  etymologists  give 

no  satis&ctory  account. 

I  wol  you  tell  a  tale,  which  that  I 
Lemed  at  Padowe  of  a  wortliie  clerk. 
As  preved  by  his  wordes  and  his  work. 
He  is  now  drd,  and  nailed  in  his  cheste 
I  pray  to  God  so  yeve  his  soule  reste. 

Chaucer,    The  Clerhes  Prologue,  r.  7805. 


What  helpeth  it  of  me  to  enqnere  and  spien  ? 
I  trow  thoti  woldest  locke  me  in  thy  cheste, 

Chaucer.     The  Wif  of  Bathes  Proiogue,  r.  5898. 

Alter  thia  batayle  thus  fumysshed,  euery  man  retoumed,  and 
the  erle  Duglas  deed  body  chested  and  layde  in  a  chare,  and  with 
hym  sir  Robert  Hart,  and  Symon  Glaudyn. 

Froissari,     Cronyeie,  vol.  ii.  ck.  cxlvii* 

If  it  be  a  fonre  square  temple,  in  the  midst  of  the  temple 
towards  the  north  side  thereof,  they  take  in  one  chamber  in  thai 
place  where  the  quire  should  stand.  And  within  the  aeid  chajnlicr 
they  place  a  chest  long  and  broad  like  vnto  a  cable  :  and  behinde 
the  saide  chest  towards  the  south,  stands  their  principall  idole. 
Hahluyt.  *  Voyages,  8(c,     The  Tartars ^  vol.  i.  fol.  114. 

The  sum  of  their  answer  was,  *<  that  the  boweUng  and  cering 
was  done  in  the  best  manner  ;  the  leading  and  chesting  was  pre- 
paring, not  lacking  any  thing ;  and  that  it  should  be  finished  with 
all  speed."         Strype,     Memoirs,    Henry  VIII,    Anno,  1535. 

Jefferey  [Hudson]  was  born  in  the  parish  of  Okenham  in  tins 
county,  where  his  father  was  a  very  proper  man,  broad-shouldered 
and  chested,  though  his  sonne  never  arnred  at  a  full  ell  in  stature. 

FUkr.     Worthies.    BtttUtt^kire, 

There  was  found  besides,  abigge  chest  full  of  diners  and  sondrf 
poisons,  which,  soon  after  being  by  Claudius  drowned  in  the«eas» 
infected  and  poisoned  the  same,  not  without  the  deadly  bane  oC 
fishes  killed  therewith  which  the  tide  cast  up  to  the  next  shores. 

HoUand.    SuetoHiua^  foL  146. 

■  ■      Once  upon  a  time. 
The  two«shap'd  Erictbonius  had  his  birth 
(Without  a  mother)  from  the  teeming  earth  ; 
Minerva  uurs'd  him,  and  the  infant  laid 
Within  a  chest  of  twining  osiers  made. 

Addisvt^    TkiSl^^GomtSsp^. 


CHE 


CHE 
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nfflST. 

J)£  FKIZ*2 


Johntitn, 

CHE'STNUT, 

Chb'stnut-tbee^ 

Chb'stnvt-coloub, 


Few  bodies  are  tliere  of  that  happy  mould. 
But  some  one  part  is  weaker  than  the  rest ; 
Hie  legs  perhaps,  or  arms  refuse  their  load. 
Or  the  chett  laboars. 
ArmUnmg,     Tke  Art  offreitrwng  Healthy  book  iU. 

Yrt  I  hear  that  the  father  of  Ossian  boasts  of  two  ehutt  more 
of  ancient  poetry,  which  he  sappresses,  because  they  are  too  good 
for  the  EogUsh. 

A  Journey  to  the  Wettcm  Ittantb. 

'\  Lat.  castanea.  It  is,  says 
f  Vossius,  from  Castana,  or 
^Castanea,  a  city  of  Thessaly, 
Chb^stnut-coloubed.  )  where  there  is  great  abun- 
dance of  them  ;  but  Fliny  says,  '*  the  first  chestnuts 
were  knowne  to  grow  about  Sardis,  and  from  thence 
were  brought,  and  therefore  the  Greekes  call  them 
Sardinian  nuts."  L.  15.  c.  23.  It  is  frequently,  but  not 
so  properly,  written  Chesnut. 

Of  the  tronth  the  ekeitain  tree  bryng  forth  the  soflswete  eke§t' 
mt  out  of  the  sharp  prlckyng  and  herd  huske. 

Goiden  Boke,  F.  1. 

As  for  the  thrise  three-angled  beech  nut  shell, 
Or  ihetmifs  armed  huske,  and  l^d  kemcU, 
No  sqnire  durst  touch,  the  law  would  not  afford. 
Kept  for  the  court,  and  for  the  king's  own  board. 

ffttU,     Satire,  I.  book  iii. 

By  this  Aurora  did  display  Iter  purple  mantle  over  the  face  of 
heaven,  and  erery  thing  appeared  distinctly ;  which  made  Don 
Quixote  perceive  that  be  was  among  a  number  of  tall  chesnut^ 
trees,  which  commonly  make  a  great  shadow. 

SAelton,    Don  Quixote^  Tol.  i.  p.  166. 

— — —  I  mean  the  roan.  Sir, 
And  the  brown  bay :  but  for  the  ehetnut'CoUmrd, 
Though  he  be  full  of  metal  hot,  and  fiery. 
He  treads  weak  in  his  pasterns. 
MtuffHger,     The  Great  Duke  ofFtorence,  act  iiL  sc.  1. 

It  is  first  green,  but  when  ripe  it  turns  yellow  :  then  the  Ia^ 
disns,  (whose  manufacture  it  is,  and  who  sell  it  cheap  to  the  Spa- 
niards,) gather  it,  and  lay  it  in  the  sun,  which  makes  it  soft ; 
then  it  changes  to  a  cheenut-colQur, 

Dumpier.     Voyaget,  Anno,  1685. 

The  cunning  old  pug,  ev'ry  body  remembers. 
That  when  he  saw  chesnuts  a  roasting  i*th*embers. 
To  save  his  own  bacon,  took  puss's  two  foots. 
And  so  out  o'th'embers  he  tickled  his  nuts. 

Byronu    A  Letter  to  R,  L*  Esf, 

CHESTERFIELD  INLET,  a  very  considerable 
estoary  of  Hudson*s  Bay  in  North  America,  penetrating 
nearly  three  hundred  miles  westward  into  the  interior. 
It  is  full  of  Islands,  and  is  connected  at  its  upper  ex- 
tremity with  a  labyrinth  of  lakes  and  streams 
extending  over  an  almost  unexplored  region  towards 
the  Great  Slave  Lake.  Chesterfield  Inlet  lies  nearly 
upon  a  parallel  between  the  sixty-third  and  sixty- 
fourth  degrees  of  north  latitude.  Its  shores  are  chiefly 
frequented  by  straggling  parties  of  Eskimaux  Indians, 
and  occasionally  by  wandering  families  from  the  tribes 
of  the  interior. 

CHEVAGE,  or  Cheipage,  in  Law,  Fr.  chef,  a  head, 
a  poll  tax  anciently  paid  for  lands  held  in  villainage  | 
also  for  money  given  for  patronage.  By  Patent  8 
Edward  I.  Par.  i.  it  appears,,  that  the  Jews  resident  in 
Eneland  paid  three-pence  a  head  Chevage  every  Easter. 

CHEVAL  DE  PRIZE,  (the  Friesland  horse,  be- 
cause first  used  at  the  siege  of  Groningen  in  that  Pro- 
vince, in  the  year  1658,)  in  Military  affairs,  an  armed 
beam  of  square  timber  or  iron  used  to  defend  the 
fronts  of  camps,  breaches,  &c.  They  are  usually  from 
fifteen  to  eighteen  feet  in  length,  and  connected  toge- 
ther by  chains,'  each  beam  being  perforated  with  small 
holes  to  receive  rods  of  wood  or  iron,  pointed  sharply 
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at  their  extremities,  and  when  moved  in  any  direction  CHEVAL 
afibrding  a  sort  of  hedge  of  spears.  ^^  FRIZE 

CHEVALPER,!      *'  Fr.  ehevaUer,   signifies  pro-   CHEVE. 

Cheva'lrous.  J  perly,  a  horseman  $  one  that  rides, 
or  is  on  horseback ;  but  particularly,  and  most  com- 
roonly  a  Knight,  or  CavaUer,**  Cotgrave.  See  Ca- 
valier, and  Chivalry. 

^nd  he  that  representis  thy  name  agane 
Siluius  Kneas,  notabil  cheueitere. 

Douglas,    JEneadot,  book  tL  foL  192. 

Renowned  Talbot  doth  expect  my  ayde. 
And  1  am  lowted  by  a  traitor  Tillaine 
And  cannot  helpc  the  noble  cheualier, 

Shakipeare.    Henry  VI,    Second  Part,  io\,\li. 

For  the  memory  and  recordynge  of  tbeyr  many  and  cheuateroux 
featcs  dyd  geue  thg  more  hardynes,  than  a  shorte  declaratyon, 
(though  yt  hadde  bene  well  garnyshed  wyth  wordes,)  conlde  bane 
done.  Nieollt,    Thucidides,  foL  143. 

CHEVE,  or  -\      Achieve ;  Fr.  achever,  perducere  ad 

Chieve,  [caput  {chef)  velfinem,  says  Minshew; 

Cbie'vance,    I  ad  caput  deducere.     Skinner. 

Che^visance .J  To  bring  to  an  end,  to  accomplish, 
to  finish,  and,  consequently,  to  acquire,  to  obtain. 

Our  older  writers  use  this  word  as  the  Fr.  cliever  ; 
**  to  compass,  prevail  with,  shift  withal,  do  good  upon ; 
also,  to  tame,  reclaim,  overrate,  bring  in  or  under  j 
or  also  to  compound,  make  an  end,  come  to  an  agree- 
ment with."     Cotgrave. 

And  so  )e  schrewe  robboures  hadde  here  wille  at  stonde. 
And  chene  in  here  robberi,  atte  laste  it  go^  to  gronde. 

R,  GioMcester,  p.  94. 

to^r  sorow  of  bis  lond  mykelle  gan  it  greuc, 
Scottea  and  he  Peibtes  togidcr  gan  ^ei  cheue, 
?o  waste  alle  Northumberland.  R,  Britnne,  p.  7. 

"Whan  wrathcd  Steuen  with  Dauid  of  Scotland, 

hat  wild  not  tille  him  cheuen,  no  bowe  vnto  his  hand. 

lb.  p.  111. 

Mathea  mak^  mencion  of  a  man  ^at  lente 

Hus  silver  to  ^re  man£  men.  and  menynge  ^t  ^ei  sholde 

Chaffare  and  cheve  y  with^in  chele  and  in  hete. 

And  he  ^at  best  laborede.  best  was  nlowedc. 

Piers  Plonhman.     Vision  ^  p.  141. 

Whan  Henry  herd  telle  yu  of  ^at  gode  cheuysance. 

jR.  Brunne,  p.  105. 

^at  chaffaredw'  my  cheve$aunce.  chevede  selde  after. 

Piers  Plouhman.     Vision,  p.  100. 

He  telleth  hire  that  chaffare  is  so  derei 
That  nedes  muste  he  make  a  chevisance. 
For  be  was  bonde  in  a  recognisande, 
To  payen  twenty  thousand  sUeldes  anon. 

Chaucer.     The  Shipmannes  Tale,  r.  13259. 

Right  as  a  tbefe  maketh  his  chrursance. 

And  robbcth  men's  gooddcs  aboute, 

In  woodde  and  fdde,  where  he  goth  oute. 

Gower.     Coh/.  Am.,  book  r.  fol.  117. 

And  in  Kyng  Henry  the  Sixt  dayes  bow  raged  they  as  fierce  as 
LiOs  against  good  Duke  Ilumfrey  of  Gloucester,  the  kynges 
vnclt  and  protectour  of  the  realme  in  the  kynges  youth  and  child- 
hod,  because  that  for  him  they  myght  notuca  whom  they  wonld, 
and  make  what  cheuysauuce  they  lusted. 

TyudaL     IVorkes,  foL  363. 

But  through  this,~and  other  their  miscreaunce. 
They  maken  many  a  wrong  cheuisanee. 
Heaping  vp  wanes  of  wealtli  and  woe. 
The  floudj  whereof  shall  them  ouerflow. 

Spenser,    Shepherd's  Calendar.     May. 

There  was  then  neither  sutche  number  of  aultares,  nor  sutche 
cheuisanee  of  masses,  as  hath  beene  sithence. 

Jewell.    A  RepUt  to  M.  Harding,  fol.  89. 

For  apparant  it  wns,  that  if  Ihpy  chieved  well  in  this  enterprise, 
they  would  make  foule  worke,  and  commit  some  notable  carnage 
among  them.  Holland,    Am$nianus,  fol.  129. 
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(SEVE.       There  were  also  made  good  and  poUttke  lawes  that  ParlUaBent 
—         against  vsurie,  which  U  the  bastard  vse  of  money ;  and  ag ainat 
CHEVRON  ynUwfuU  cAUtutncet  and  exchanges,  wiiich  is  bastard  vsurie. 

Bacon.     Henry  VI/.,  fol.  67. 

.  CHEVEKEL^  n.   Fr.  cJievre,  capra;  Fr.  chevereux; 

It.  ciaverello ;  Lat.  capreolus. 

Thy  chevrill  conscience,  i.  e.  stretcbingj  pliant,  like 

kid-leather. 

He  had  a  tongue  for  euery  language  fit,. 
K  cheverei  conscience,  and  a  searching  wit. 

Drayton,     The  Owl. 

Tuc.  And  the  lease  arte,  the  better  :  besides,  when  it  shall  be 
in  the  power  of  thy  cAe'vri// conscience,  to  doe  right,  or  wrong  at 
thy  pleasure,  my  pretty  Alcibiades. 

Ben  Jonton,    Poetaster^  act  i.  sc  2. 

' ' And  which  guifts 

(Sauing  your  mincing)  the  capacity 

Of  your  soft  chiuerell  conscience,  would  receiue. 

If  you  might  please  to  stretch  it. 

Shaktpeare.    Henry  VUL  fol.  215. 

CHEVIOT  HILLS,  arange  of  hills  in  Great  Britain, 
ranning  from  north-east  to  south-west,  and  sepa- 
rating Northnmberland  from  Scotland.  This  is  a  nigged 
tract  of  ground,  some  of  the  points  of  which  rise  to  at 
considerable  height ;  one  of  them  which  is  seen,  in 
dome  directions,  at  the  distance  of  sixty  miles,  is?680 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Some  low  and  fenoy 
grotmds  in  the  yicinity  of  this  range,  are  also  called 
the  Cheviot  Moors,  The  upland  district  produces  good 
cattle,  and  superioi^  wool  to  many  of  the  other  hilly 
tracts  of  North  Britain.  It  was  fsimons  in  ancient 
tinles  for  its  free  chase,  so  much  frequented  by  both 
Scotch  and  English  gentlemen,  and  was  the  scene  of 
the  noted  old  English  ballad,  called  the  Chevy  Chase, 
which  was  founded  on  the  encounter  that  took  place 
in  1388  at  Otterburn,  between  the  families  of  Percy 
and  Douglas. 

CHE'VRON,       \      Fr.  chevron,  a  kid,  from  chevre, 

CUK^RonrsD,  adj.  J  capra.     A   transverse    beam   or 

rafter  of  a  house  is  so  called  from  some  likeness  to  a 

kid  or  goat ;  which  I,  says  Skinner,  am  stupid  enough 

not  to  understand. 

The  masquers  were  placed  in  a  great  concave  shell,  like  mother 
of  pearle,  curiously  made  to  more  on  those  waters,  and  rise  with 
the  hillow ;  the  top  thereof  was  stack  with  a  chevWou  of  lights, 
which,  indented  to  the  proportion  of  the  shell,  strook  a  glorious 
beame  upon  them,  as  they  were  seated,  one  before  another. 

Ben  JonaoTU    Afasque  of  Blackness, 

Their  labels  were  of  white  cloth  of  silver,  laced,  and  wrought 
curiously  between,  sutable  to  the  upper  halfe  of  their  sleeves ; 
whose  nether  parts,  with  their  bases,  were  of  watchet  cloth  of 
silver,  chev*roiid  all  over  with  lace. 

Id.     Hymensfi,    A  Masque. 

The  Chevron,  in  Heraldry,  is  an  honourable  ordi- 
nary descending  from  the  chief  towards  the  extremities 
of  the  coat,  like  two  rafters  of  a  house  joined  together, 
or  a  pair  of  compasses  half  open.  When  borne  singly  it 
should  occupy  a  fifth  or  at  most  not  more  than  a  third 
part  of  the  '  field.  Not  more  than  two  can  be  borne 
in  one  field.  Its  diminutives  are  the  Chevronel,  half  a 
Chevron,  and  the  Couple-close,  half  a  Chevronel.  The 
Chevron  is  abased  when  its  apex  does  not  extend  be- 
yond the  middle  of  the  field  ;  mutilated  when  it  does 
not  touch  the  extremities ;  cloven  when  the  apex  is 
cut  off ;  broken  when  one  arm  is  divided  into  two  ; 
couched  when  the  apex  is  turned  on  one  side  ^  divided 
when  the  arms  are  of  different  metals  or  opposed  in 
colour  ;  inverted  when  the  apex  is  reversed.  The  old 
heralds  esteemed  the  Chevron  to  be  a  symbol  either  of 
protection  or  of  constancy.    It  is  variously  explained 


as  representing  a  Knigfit's  spur,  the  head-dress  of  a  CHEVROjif 
nun,  a  barrier  of  the  lists,  or  the  fence  of  a  park.  — 

CHEW,r.     -1  CHIAMPJL 
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Cbbw,  n,         >     See  Chaw. 

Che'wing,  n,j 


But  first  he  cheweth  grein  and  licorise. 
To  smellen  sote. 

Chaucer.     The  MiUer's  Tate,  v.  3d90. 

Sh^  semes  in  mouth  the  curnell  drye, 

the  gobbets  chewde  of  larde 
To  please  her  geste,  with  cheefes^e  mtates, 

was  chieflie  her  regarde. 

Zhrani.     Horace.    Satirtf  6. 

Thus  thouffhtful  as  I  lay,  I  sawe  my  withered  skin. 
How  it  dotn  shew  my  dented  chewes  the  flesh  was  worn  so  thyn. 
And  eke  my  totheless  chaps,  the  gates  oi  my  right  way, 
That  opes  and  shuttes  as  I  do  speake,  doe  thus  vnto  me  say. 

Surrey.    How  no  age  is  content  with  Ms  owne  Estate,  ^C. 

Like  to  the  cur  with  anger  weU-near  wood. 
Who  makes  his  kenoell  in  the  ox's  stall. 
And  SDarleth  when  he  seeth  him  take  his  food. 
And  yet  his  chaps  can  chew  no-  hay  at  all. 

Drayton,    Eclogue,  7. 

They  fondly  thinking  to  allay 

Thir  appetite  with  gust,  instead  of  fruit 
Chew'd  bitter  ashes,  which  th*  offended  taste 
With  spattering  noise  rejected. 

Milton.     Paradise  Lost,  book  x.  1.  566. 

The  chewing  of  the  quickest  and  most  biting  radishes.  kcppetU 
them  awake  that  u'e  given  to  overmuch  drowsinease,  and  encHned 
to  the  lethargie.  Holland.     Plinie,  vol.  ii.  fol.  39. 

CHIAMPA,  or  TsiAMPA,  more  correctly  perhaps 
Champa  or  Champ&wa,  as  it  is  called  by  the  Portu- 
guese* missionaries,  is  the  name  of  a  small  territory, 
once  an  independent  State,  but  now  a  Province  of 
Coehin«China.  It  is  separated  by  a  chain  of  lofty  moun- 
tains, to  the  north  and  west,  from  Cambdja,  and 
bounded  on  the  south  and  east  by  the  Chinese  Sea.  Its 
internal  boundaries,  however,  are  very  imperfectly 
known.  It  lies  between  the  tenth  and  eleventh  degrees 
of  north  latitude,  and  has  about  140  miles  of  coast, 
with  many  sinuosities  and  some  large  bays;  hut  several 
small  islands,  together  with  rocks  and  shoids  not  far 
from  the  shore,  render  it  dangerous  to  approach  the 
main  land.  The  whole  country  is  mountainous,  being 
a  part  of  the  declivity  of  the  eastern  chain  which 
bounds  the  valley  of  the  M^-kdn,  and  forma  the  boun- 
dary of  Cambdja,  (xix.  179.)  It  is  subdivided  into 
three  Provinces,  of  which  the  central  one  is  the  most 
fertile,  the  eastern  elevated  and  rocky,  and  the  western 
covered  with  wood ;  but  the  whole  is  occasionally 
intersected  by  extensive  plains  of  barren  sands. 

The  inhabitants    are  either  Cochin-Chinese,  who 
made  themselves  masters  of  this  country  about  two 
hundred  years  ago,  or  Law^,  (the  Loys  of  the  French 
navigators,)  who  appear  to  be  the  original  occupants 
of  these  countries.  {Edinburgh  Pfalosophical  Journal,  iL 
268.)    They  are  the  Laos  of  Portuguese  writers,  and 
differ  in  character,  feature,  and  language  from  their 
conquerors,  who,  it  may  be  observed,  call  this  country 
Mloi,  Tri-Tri,  and  Chiem-t*hanho.  (Jaa  Potygtoita^ 
36.S.)     A  ruddy  complexion,  noses  rather  fiat,  lax&k 
black  hair,  thin  whiskers,  and  scanty  beards,  seem  to 
indicate  some  affinity  with  the  Chinese  and  Tatar  race. 
They  are  said  to  be  more  humane,  industrious,  active, 
enterprising,  and  athletic  than  the  Cochio^Chinese. 
They  are  good  sailors,  and  much  occupied  io    the 
ftsheries,  which  supply  abundantly  one  of  the  principal 
articles  of  the  little  commerce  they  carry  on.  Their 
forests  famish  the  best  kalambak  wood,  {J^puiarim 
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CHIAMPA  AgaUoeha,)  ihe  lign-aloes  celebrated  for  its  fraf;rance 

—     eren  in  the  time  of  Moses,  (Nttm6.  xxiv.6,)an(l  uni- 

CHIA0US,^^fgijjlygs^ggijf,gjl^jj,tjjggj^3^  (Loureiro,  F/.  Cochin-Chi^ 

nese,  968.).  It  was  formerly  imported  from  Chiampa 
by  the  Chinese^  who  sent  some  ships  annually  for  that 
article  and  for  gold,  which  they  obtained  in  great  purity. 

The  Champdvans  seem  to  be  in  a  great  measure 
mignitory,  are  abstemious  in  their  diet,  but  fond  of 
intoxicating  liquors ;  and,  in  religion,  worshippers  ol 
Budd'ha,  i/ihose  faith  seems  to  have  been  established 
at  a  very  early  period,  among  their  namesakes  the 
Law^,  on  the  north-eastern  confines  of  the  Herman 
Empire,  {Jsiat,  Res.  x*  260,)  and  may  perhaps  have 
been  diffused  from  thence  as  from  a  centre,  over  the 
surrounding  countries. 

Modern  Univergal  History,  vii.  424  ;  Staunton's  Cki- 
nese  Embassy ;  De  la  Bissach^re*8  Statktique  du  Tunkin, 
1812. 

'CHIAOUS,  or  Chiaoux,  ia  a  French  corruption  of 
the  Turkish  word  €hd4sh,  or  Chdvush,  the  tide  of  the 
Royal  Messengers  or  Gentlemen  Ushers  in  the  Court 
of  the  Grand  Signor.  Their  office  partakes  both  of 
a  civil  and  a  military  character,  and  they  act  as  the 
heralds  and  messengers  of  the  Empire..  There  are 
three  distinct  bodies  which  bear  this  title :  1.  The 
ZidmctU  or  GedikK  Chdush  AghH-ktr  or  Gentlemen 
Ushers  ;  2.  the  Civil';  and  S.  the  Military  Chitishes. 

1.  The  first,  about  thirty  in  number,  hoUi  ztdmets 
or  feudal  estates  in  virtue  of  their  office,  and  are  con* 
sidered  as  persons  of  high  rank,  which  is  not  the  case 
with  respect  to  the  others.  As  it  was  their  business 
to  make  known  the  SuMn's  commands  and  resolutiolis, 
they  used  to  be  sent  abroad  on  foreign  embassies,  ju&t 
as  the  Cap{'jis  were  employed  in  similar  missions  at 
home.  They  were  formerly  the  only  officers  ever  sent 
to  foreign  Courts  5  but  that  is  now  no  longer  the  case. 
They  still  however  ride  before  the  Grand  Signor,  in 
9olemn  processions,  bearing  a  sort  of  mace  or  club, 
their  badge  of  office,  on  their  shoulders.  They,  as  well 
as  the  other  corps  of  Ch4tlshes,  are  under  the  orders 
of  the  Chdush'bdsM,  (Head  of  the  Chdtlshes,)  or 
Minister  of  the  Interior. 

2.  The  Civil,  or  Divin  Chiiishes,  to  the  number  of 
CSO,  are  the  immediate  agents  of  the  Ch&tish-b&shl, 
who  are  appointed  to  put  his  orders  in  execution.  It 
Is  tbeir  business  to  bring  the  parties  in  any  suit  into 
Court,  and  to  attend  as  long  as  the  cause  is  pending. 
The  sentence,  (illdm,)  when  pronounced,  is  always  de- 
livered in  writing  to  the  Ch&iish  in  attendance.  Their 
functions  therefore  resemble  those  of  our  Sheriff's  offi- 
cers. They  are  divided  into  forty  companies,  (buhtk,) 
each  of  which  has  fifteen  men,  and  is  commanded  by 
a  Buluk'bdshi-si,  Two  of  these  companies  are  on 
duty  every  day  j  one  about  the  Sult4n*8  person,  the 
other  at  the  Porte,  to  execute  any  eommission  which 
may  occur.  The  remaining  thirty  are  nmldzims,  or 
expectants,  who  receive  no  salary. 

3.  The  Military  Ch^shes  are  the  messengers  and 
apparitors  of  the  P&sh&s,  and  their  chief  is  the  Bdsh 
Ch&iish,  who  is  also  Commander  of  the  Bhhdrtd, 
re^ment,  of  the  Janissaries.  He  attends  to  pre- 
sent petitions  in  the  IKv&n  of  their  Aghk,  and  mus* 
ters  them  in  the  court  of  the  Seraglio,  when  they 
receive  their  pay.  Each  regiment  also  has  its  own 
Ch669h,  (the  Ortd-Chdush,)  who  attends  at  the  exe- 
cnition  or  punishment  of  any  offenders  belonging  to  the 
corps,  as  the  military  receive  punishment  in  private. 


and  are  never  subjected  to  the  disgrace  of  a  public  CHIAOIJS. 

exposare.  «-. 

The  other  Chiushes  of  note,  are  the  Khaber-ji  J^' 
ChkdHh  or  Court  Herald,  who  announces  the  arrival ,  ^*^^^^ 
of  the  members  of  the  Div^,  (Privy  Council ;)  the 
Cdldghuz  Chdtish,  or  Imperial  Guide,  who  leads  the 
way  in  all  solenm  processions  -,  and  the  Ddd-ji,  or 
Seldm  Ch4tisb,  who  shouts  out  "  God  save  the  King]** 
whenever  the  Sult&n  mounts  or  dismounts  from  hi« 
horse. 

R^caut's  Present  Hiate  of  the  Ottoman  Empire;  Ham- 
mer a  Osmohischen  Reidis  Staatsverfassung,  iL  54,  120, 
203,  242. 

CsiAOus-BABHi,  or  the  Head  of  the  Chd^ishes,  is  a 
member  of  the  IMvin.  who  uQites  the  functions  of  an 
Earl  Marshal  and  Minister  of  Police.  All  causes,  civil 
and  criminal,  come  under  his  cognizance,  and  it  is  his 
duty  to  have  the  sentence  of  the  law  executed  upon 
convicted  offenders.  The  case  is  laid  before  him  in 
the  first  instance,  and  then  referred  by  his  order,  or 
that  of  the  two  Secretaries  of  State,  to  the  proper 
Court  of  Justice,  the  sentence  of  which  he  afterwards 
causes  .to  be  put  into  execution.  In  more  important 
causes,  the  sentence  must  be  countersigned  with  the 
word  sah,  (it  is  right,)  by  the  Grand  Vczir,  before  it 
is  delivered  over  to  the  Chiush-b&shi.  In  the  absence 
of  the  Grand  Vezir,  this  Minister  also  acts  as  his  sub* 
stitute  in  all  business  belonging  to  the  Police,  as  the 
Kiajd  Beg  does  in  the  affairs  of  the  interior,  and  the 
Reis-efendi  in  those  of  the  foreign  department.  On 
Court-days  he  holds  his  own  Div&n  before  that  of 
the  Grand  Vezir  begins ;  and  afterwards  takes  his 
seat  on  the  bench  at  that  MiniAter  s  left  hand,  to 
make  an  abstract  of  the  business  of  the  day,  in  order 
to  assist  the  Vezir  in  forming  his  decisions.  The  360 
Ch&dshes,  of  whom  he  is  the  chief,  are  the  executors 
of  his  orders  in  all  law-suits  or  other  judicial  causes  | 
but,  as  head  of  the  Police,  he  can  command  the  assist- 
ance of  all  Police-officers,  such  as  the  Muhzir  Jghd, 
or  Issuer  of  Summonses,  the  Asas-bdsh{,  or  Com- 
mander of  the  nightly  watch,  and  the  SdbdsM  or  High 
Constable,  who  are  bound  to  give  him  aid  in  appre* 
heading,  transporting,  executing,  and  confiscating  the 
property  of  the  criminals  delivered  over  to  him  by  the 
law.  The  military,  however,  can  only  be  punished  by 
their  own  Magistrates.  The  Cha^h-b&shi  has  also  in 
every  part  of  the  Empire,  the  management  of  the 
Mdlikdneh  or  lands  held  for  life  on  a  quit  rent  to  the 
Crown,  provided  the  ber&ts  or  grants  have  been  mads 
over  to  the  actual  possessors  by  a  voluntary  transfer, 
iferdgbat) 

His  inferior  officers  are,  I.  the  Chk^aih^lar^kdiibC  or 
First  Clerk  of  the  IXv&n  ;  2.  the  Ch4iish^r-r7ntW,  or 
chief  of  the  Ch4dshes  attached  to  the  Dlvdn  ;  3.  the 
Ch6(ish-ia«At  kesehddri,  the  Chiiish-b&shi's  Treastti«r 
and  Secretary,  who  has  charge  of  his  papers,  and  receives 
his  dues,  i.  e.  ten  per  cent,  from  subjects,  and  two  pev 
cent,  from  foreigners,  on  tlie  value  of  the  property 
disputed  or  recovered.  The  Treasurer  himself  receives 
ten  per  cent,  on  the  sums  paid  into  his  hands  on  the 
Cfa^iisfa-b&shi's  account. 

Von  Hammers  Osmanki^iisn  Rekhs  Slaatsverfiusung, 
ii.  119. 

Our  English  verb,  to  Chouse,  is  supposed  to  have 
originated  in  'a  particular  application  of  this  Turkish 
name,  Chansk.    See  Chouse. 

CHIAVENNA,  a  smaU  District  and  Town  of  Lam-» 
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CHIA-     bardy,  belonging  to  Austria,  and  included  in  the  dele- 
VENNA.  gation  of  Sondrio.    It  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  the 
CHICANE.  ^^^^^'^  Alps,  north  of  Lake  Como,  and  is  about 
twenty-four  miles  long  and  eighteen  broad.  Thepopu- 
lation  is  nearly  18,000,  who  are  Ronu&n  Catholics. 
From  the  situation  of  the  County,  for  such  is  the  title 
of  this  small  tract,  its  surface  necessarily  partakes  of 
the  hilly  nature  of  the  adjacent  regions.  It  is,  however, 
fertile  in  wine  and  pastures,  and  being  sheltered  by 
the  Alps  on  the  north,  the  climate  is  warm  and  genial. 
Much  wine  and  silk  is  raised,  but  the  corn  grown  is 
not  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
they  are  supplied  from  the  surrounding  districts,  in 
exchange  for  cattle,  wine,  and  silk.    Chiavenna  is  also 
the  name  of  the  chief  town  in  this  County.    It  is  situ- 
ated partly  at  the  foot,  and  partly  on  the  declivity  of 
a  bill,  about  thirty-eight  miles  north  of  Como.    The 
chief  object  of  curiosity  in  the  vicinity  of  this  town  is 
its  ancient  castle,  which  is  now  in  ruins,  but  was  for- 
merly celebrated  in  the  history  of .  the  Grisons,  as  a 
place    almost  impregnable.    The  principal  tnule  of 
Chiavenna  is  in  raw  silk,  and  stone  pots  made  in  the 
vicinity.     The  number  of  inhabitants  is  nearly  SOOO. 
Latitude  46^  12^  N.  and  longitude  9""  28^  E. 

CHIC  A,  (Peruvian,)  one  of  the  various  and  most 
generally  known  names  of  a  peculiar  intoxicating 
beverage  common  to  almost  all  the  nations  of  Spanish 
America,  and  generally  produced  from  maize,  or  In- 
dian corn,  (zea  mais,)  erroneously  called  Turkey  wheat* 
.which  plant  was  well  known  in  America  when  Co- 
lumbus first  arrived  there.  This  universal  beverage  on 
the  Andes,  is  made  by  steeping  the  corn  in  water  until 
it  germinates,  when  it  is  dried  in  the  sun,  subjected 
to.  fire,  ground  to  powder*  and  then  put  in  jars  with 
certain  proportions  of  water  according  to  the  desired 
strength,  and  left  to  ferment,  which  it  does  in  two  or 
three  days.    It  is  highly  intoxicating,  but  diuretic ; 
and  as  the  Indians  are  said  to  be  unacquainted  with 
those  dreadful  maladies  of  the  urinary  organs,  which 
afflict  other  nations,  this  exemption  has  been  attributed 
to  the  use  of  Chica.     In  Chili  this  drink  goes  by  the 
name  of  ulpo  and  cherchan ;  but  the  Indians  of  that 
country  make  another  intoxicating  liquor  from  the 
quinua,  (chenopodium,)  and  the  Peruvians  also  manu- 
facture Chica  from  quinuas  and   canaguos :    but  the 
most  favourite  spirit  <)f  the  Mexicans  is  pulque  or  octli, 
a  thick  ropy  juice  which  flows  from  a  wounded  agave 
or  maguey,  (American  aloe,}   and  is  afterwards  fer- 
mented.    This  spirit  being  the  g^eat  beverage  of  the 
Indians  and  lower  orders  of  Mexico,  is  one  of  the 
principal  articles  from  which  the  revenue  of  the  State 
is  derived.  The  use  of  this  intoxicating  liquor  appears 
to  have  been  generally  known  before  the  discovery  of 
America.    Benzoni,  in  his  Historia  del  Mondo  Nuovo, 
1596,  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  mode  of  pre- 
paring it,  by  the  Indians  of  Hispaniola,  and  says  they 
called  it  Cfuchias  he  describes  it  as  prepared  by  the 
females  in  a  manner  very  similar  to  that  disgusting 
mdde  described  by  Captain  Cook^  of  making  the  cava 
of  the  South  Sea  Islanders. 

CHI'CANE,  ».'\     Fr.  chicaner,  to  wrangle,  to  pet- 
.   Chi^cans,  n.     /tifog  it  j  to  spoil  or  perplex  a  cause 
Chi^caner,       ^with  crafty  and  litigious  pleadings. 
Chi'canery,     i  Cotgrave. 

Chi^caninc,  n.  1  Menage,  without  deciding,  pro- 
duces the  Gr.  ^iKwof,  a  Sicilian,  and  J^ucavucot,  UHum 
$ecUU}r.    The  former  because  the  Sicilians  were  noto- 


rious for  their  treachery^  and  skill  in  decq>tion.  Wach-  CHICANl 
ter  gives  the  same  origin,  (sc.  ^ticavo9,)  to  the  French      - 
iicaneur,  or,  as  they  now  write  it,  chicaneuri  and  to     ^^'■ 
the  Ger.  schwkken,  dedpere,  deducere,  depravare ;  A.  S.  ^^^^^ 
swican,  to  betray,  to  deceive,  to  seduce.    The  Editor  ^'*"*'^ 
of  Menage  is  inclined  to  consider  the  A.  S.  swican  as 
the  just  etymology. 

To  all  thif ,  the  ootirt  of  Fraace,  after  aome  delaya,  canaeoted : 
but  that  spirit  of  cMcame  and  injuitice,  that  had  reigned  so  lo|^ 
in  that  court,  did  still  appear  in  every  step  that  was  made :  for 
they  made  use  of  eqiuvocal  terms,  in  every  paper  that  was  offered 
in  their  name. 

Bwmet,    Own  Tmuf.     WtUiam  III,  Antf,  169l». 

These  will  not  helieve,  that  when  all  Christendom  was  at  peace, 
such  a  war  could  be  begun  merely  upon  a  chicane,  about  the  lost 
of  a  ship  or  two  so  many  years  since. 

Sir  Wm.  Tcmpk.    Letter  to  Sir  John  Temple, 

His  anger  caused  him  to  destroy  the  greatest  part  of  tbese 
reports;  and  only 'to  preserve  such  as  discovered  most  ofttie 
chicanery  and  futility  of  the  practice.  Arhutknot. 

My  Lord,  were  I  given  to  chicaning  as  you  call  my  being  stopt 
by  faults  of  grammar  that  disturb  the  sense,  and  make  the  dis- 
course  incoherent  and  unintelligible,  if  we  are  to  take  it  from  ^c 
words  as  they  are,  I  should  not  want  matter  enough  for  such  an 
exercise  of  my  pen. 

Loche.    Second  Reply  to  theBUhop  of  Worcester. 

Tliere  have  been.  Sir,  and  there  are,  many  who  choose  to  chi- 
cftife  frith  their  situation,  rather  than  be  instructed  by  it. 

Bearhe,     On  Economical  Re/Sorm, 

I  am  innocent,  gentlemen,  of  the  darkness  and  unccitiuttty  of 
your  science.  1  never  darkened  it  with  abused  and  contraddictory 
notions,  nor  confounded  it  with  chicane  and  sophistry. 

Id,    A  Vindication  of  Natural  Society. 

Are  th^  not  the  identical  men,  who,  from  the  base  and  sordid 
vices  whicn  belonged  to  their  original  place  and  situation,  aspired 
to  the  dignity  of  crimes ;  and  from  the  dirtiest,  lowe sa,  most 
fraudulent,  and  most  knavish  of  chicaners,  ascended  in  the  scale  of 
robbery,  sacrilege,  and  assassination  in  all  its  forms,  till  at  last 
they  had  imbrued  their  impious  hands  in  the  blood  of  their 
sovereign  ?  ,  Id,     On  a  Regicide  Peace. 

CHICHEj  Fr.  niggardly.  Duchat  thinks  from  Lat. 
nccus,  dry. 

laveth  more  at  ease  and  more  as  rich 
Than  doeth  he  that  is  chiche, 

Chaucer,     The  Romaunt  of  the  Rose,  foL  143. 

CHICHESTER,  a  City  and  the  See  of  a  Bishop 
ivhich  forms  a  County  of  itself,  though  it  is  generally 
reputed  to  be  in  the  County  of  Sussex.  The  town  is  of 
great  antiquity,  and  is  laid  down  by  Horsley  in  his 
Itinerary,  as  the  Capital  of  the  British  Regnu  Towards 
the  end  of  the  fifth  century,  it  was  destroyed  by  the 
Saxons  under  Ella,  but  was  rebuilt  by  his  son  Cissa, 
who  named  it  after  himself,  and  fixed  his  abode  there. 
The  Episcopal  See  which  had  existed  at  Selseafor  300 
years,  was  removed  to  Chichester  soon  after  the  Nor- 
man Conquest.  Since  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  it  has 
returned  two  Members  to  Parliament.  It  espoused 
the  Royal  cause  in  the  civil  war  of  Charles  the  First*  s 
reign,  and  withstood  the  siege  of  the  Parliamentary 
forces  under  Sir  William  Waller  for  ten  or  twelve  days. 
The  city  gives  the  title  of  Earl  to  the  Pelham  fkmily^ 

The  river  Lavant  washes  Chichester  on  all  .sides 
but  the  north,  and  soon  afterwards  falls  into  an  arm 
of  the  sea.  The  mouth  of  the  harbour  is  much,  ob- 
structed, and  the  trade  of  the  City  is  on  that  account 
inconsiderable.  Malt  was  at  one  time  largely  prepared 
here,  and  before  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  Chidiester 
possessed  almost  a  monopoly  of  needle-making. 

The  town  consists  of  four  principal  streets  meet ia^ 
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cm-     in  acommon  centre,  which  is  marked  \>y  abeauliful  Cross 

CHESTER,  erected  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.    The  Cathedral  is 

--      dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  was  originally  huilt 

CHICK,   ^j  ^jj^  ^jjj^^  q£  ^^^  abovementioned  translation  of  the 

See.  The  first  Church  having  been  destroyed  by  fire, 
a  second  was  erected  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  It  was 
much  damaged  by  the  Parliamentary  forces,  and  the 
north-west  tower,  which  was  *  battered  down  during 
the  siege,  has  never  been  rebuilt.  Within  its  walls  are 
deposited  the  remains  of  the  Poet  Collins,  and  in  the 
adjoining  cloister  lie  those  of  Chillingworth.  Tlie 
following  are  the  dimensions  of  the  Cathedral :  length 
firom  east  to  west,  including  the  Lady  Chapel,  410 
feet ;  of  the  transept,  227  feet ;  breadth  of  the  choir 
and  east  side,  62  feet ;  of  the  nave  and  aisles,  92  feet; 
height  of  the  vaulting,  65  feet ;  of  the  spire,  297  feet ; 
of  the  bell  tower,  wUch  is  detuched  from  the  church, 
towards  the  north-west,  120  feet.  The  foundation 
consists  of  a  Dean,  Precentor,  Chancellor,  Treasurer, 
two  Archdeacons,  thirty  Prebendaries,  four  of  whom 
are  Canons  Residentiary,  and  four  Vicars. 

Many  Roman  antiquities  have  been  found  in  Chi- 
chester and  its  neighbourhood.  There  are  seven  Parish 
Churches  within  the  city  :  All  Saints,  a  Curacy  in  the 
gift  of  the  Archbisliop  of  Canterbury ;  the  Rectories  of 
St.  Andrew,  St.  Martin,  and  Saint  Olave,  in  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  Dean  of  Chichester ;  the  Vicarage  of 
St.  Peter  the  Great,  in  that  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter ; 
the  Rectory  of  St.  Peter  the  Great,  in  that  of  the  King; 
and  the  Rectory  of  St.  Pancras.  The  Church  of  St. 
Bartholomew  was  destroyed  during  the  siege.  Popula- 
tion, in  1821,  7362.    Distant  sixty-one  miles  south- 


east from  London. 
CHICK,  V. 
Chick,  n, 
Chi'^cken, 
Chi'cken-bboth, 


}Chuc,  (says  Junius,)  is  the 
call  of  the  cock  to  the  hens, 
when  he  has  found  a  grain  of 
corn.  See  the  Example  from 
Chaucer,  Nonnes  Priettes  Tale, 
in  V.  Chuck.  Wachter  thinks  the  A.  S.  ctccm ;  Dutch^ 
kicken  ;  Ger.  kucklein ;  and  English,  chicken,  are  from 
the  same  source,  viz.  the  call  of  the  cock.  The  inter- 
change of  c  or  k  and  ch,  is  continual  in  our  old  lan- 
guage. 

Her  flesh  tender  as  is  a  ekiek, 

Ckaucer,    The  Romaunt  of  ike  Rose,  fol.  1 1 S. 

A  coke  tfaef  hadden  with  hem  for  the  nones. 
To  boile  the  ckUhene  and  the  marie  bones. 

Id,    The  Prologue f  ▼.  368. 

Jerosalem,  Jerusalem  that  sleest  the  prophetis  and  stonest  hem, 
that  ben  sent  to  thee ;  hou  afte  wolde  I  gedre  togider  thi  children 
as  an  heune  gederith  here  chykens  under  hir  wyngis  and  thoa 
troldcstnot?  Wiclif,    Matthew,  cYl,  xxjjI. 

.  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem  whiche  kyUest  prophetes,  and  stonest 
them  which  are  sent  to  the :  how  often  would  Ihaue  gathered 
thy  childre  together,  as  y*  henne  gathereth  her  chukene  vnder 
her  wynges,  hut  ye  would  not. 

Bible,  1551.     Matthew,  ch.  zziil. 

By  the  twentie  date,  (if  the  egs  be  stirred.)  ye  shaU  heare  the 
Mcke  to  peepe  within  the  verie  shell :  from  that  time  forward, 
it  beginneth  to  plume  and  gather  feathers  ;  and  in  this  manner 
hetb  within  the  shell,  the  head  resting  upon  the  right  foot,  and 
the  same  head  under  the  right  wing. 

HolUmd.    />/<m>,  fol.  398. 

^  Ijetters  came  from  Q.  Minutius  the  propretour  out  of  the  Bru- 
ti»na  countrev,  that  there  was  a  colt  foled  with  five  feet,  and  three 
ckiekene  hatched  with  three  feet  a  piece.        Id,  Liviut,  p.  810. 

While  men  were  hotly  disputing  whether  the  chick  was  first 
formed  of  the  yolke  or  the  white,  our  excellent  Harvey  made  it 


evident,  (which  our  own  observations  have  confirmed  to  ns,)  that  CHICK«' 

it  is  made  of  neither,  but  of  the  cicatricula  or  speck  that  appears  .» 

on  the  coat  of  the  jrolk.  CHIDB* 
Boyle,    0/ Men's  great  Ignorance,  esa.  10.  sec.  i. 

Soourihg  the  watch  grows  out  of  fashion  wit, 
4i7ow  we  set  up  for  tilting  in  the  pit.     • 
Where  'tis  agreed  by  bullies,  cMckeu^hearted, 
To  fight  the  ladies  first,  and  then  be  parted. 

Dryden,    Prologue  to  the  Spamek  Fryar, 

The  Druids,  as  well  as  the  Etruscan  and  Roman  priesthood, 
attended  with  diligence  the  flight  of  birds,  the  pecking  of  chickens, 
and  the  entrails  of  their  animal  sacrifices. 

Burke,    An  Abridgement  of  English  History,  book  i.  ch.  ii* 

They  form  intrigues  with  no  man's  wife  or  daughter. 
And  live  on  pudding,  chieken-broth  and  water. 

Jenyns,    Horatii,  Epistle,  1.  book  ii.  imitated, 

CHIDE>  V  *\     A.  S.  ctdan,  contendere,  rixari,  o6* 

Chidx,  ft.  MJurgare,   mcrepare,  to    contend,   to 

Chi^deb,  I  strive,  to  chide,  to  brawle.  Somner. 

Chi^destbr,  >    As  now  used  it  is 

Chi^dkbbss,  I     To  censure  harshly,  to  rebuke,  to 

Cbi'dino,  n.  I  reprove,  to  blame,  to  quarrel  with. 

Chi'dinoly.  ^And  also. 

To  make  the  noise  of  any  one  chiding  or  quarrelling^ 

^  he  to  Yja  halle  com,  he  chydde  and  made  hym  wro>. 

R,  Gloucester,  p.  390. 

And  yf  he  chide  o^  chatere.  hym  chyvy^  ye  worsse. 

Piers  Ploukman.     Vision,  p.  263. 

So  fareth  it  by  a  chiding  wif ;  if  she  chide  him  not  in  o  place, 
she  wol  chide  him  in  another ;  and  therefore,  better  is  a  morsel 
of  bred  with  Joye,  than  an  hous  filled  ful  of  delices  with  chiding, 
sayth  Solomon.       Chaucer,     The  Persones  Tale,  toI.  ii.  p.  338. 

For  often  tyme,  of  his  ckidynge. 
He  bringeth  to  hous  snche  tycUnge 
That  makcth  warre  at  beddes  heade. 

Cower,     Conf,  Am,,  book  iii.  fol.  50. 

Nor  there  is  nothing  that  so  sooue  casteth  the  mind  of  the 
husband  from  his  wife,  as  doth  much  scolding  and  chiding,  and 
her  miacheuous  tongue,  which  Solomon  likeneth  vnto  a  dropping 
and  raining  house  roofe  in  the  winter,  because  that  both  dziueth 
y*  man  forthe  at  the  dore. 

fives.    Instruction  of  Christian  Women,  R.  1. 

For  in  the  dai  saynge  he  apperide  to  hem  ckidynge,  and  he  ae« 
cofdide  hem  in  pees  and  seide,  men  gbe  ben  britheren,  whi  noyea 
ghe  ech  othiie  ?  Wiclif,     The  Dedis  of  Aposlis,  ch.  vii. 

Men  must  enqueren,  (this  is  min  assent,) 
Whedor  she  be  wise  and  sobre,  or  dronke  lewe. 
Or  proud,  or  elles  other  waies  a  shrew, 
A  chidester,  or  a  wastour  of  thy  good. 

Chaucer,     The  Marchantes  Tale,  v.  9409. 

If  one  be  ful  of  wantonesse 
Another  is  a  ckideresse. 

Id,     The  Romaunt  of  the  Rose,  fol.  130. 

Amoneste  hem  to  be  not  ful  of  chidyng,  but  temporat,  schew- 
yng  al  myldnesse  to  alle  men.  Wiclif,    Filemon,  ch.  iii. 

Tullie  enneighing  against  Catiline  that  Romaine  rebel  1,  begin- 
neth  his  oration  ekidingly,  questioning  with  Catiline  of  thissorte. 

Wilson,     Tke  arte  of  Rketorique,  1 87 . 

Petr.      Not  her  that  ckides.  Sir,  at  any  hand  I  pray. 
Tranio.  I  lone  no  chiders.  Sir. 

Skakspeare,     Teming  of  the  Shrew, 

It  that  ye  winds  would  hear  , 

A  voice  surpassing  far  Amphion*s  lyre. 
Your  furious  chiding  stay. 
Let  Zephyr  only  breAthe, 
And  with  her  tresses  play. ' 

Jbrummond,     Sonnet,  36. 

• 

God  of  our  saving  health  and  peace. 

Turn  us,  and  us  restore, 
Iliine  indignation  cause  to  cease 

Toward  us,  and  chide  no  more. 

Miiton,    Psalm,  Izzxv* 
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Tbi«  was  both  to  illeg^ftl,  and  so  inliunien,  that  it  mlglit  hare 
l>een  expected  that  Mnae  aotke  woald  hmt  been  taken  of  it.  But 
Kirk  was  only  chid  for  it ;  and  it  was  said  tbat  he  had  a  parti- 
cular order  for  some  miliUrj  executions  ;  so  tbat  be  could  only 
be  chid  for  the  manner  of  it. 

Burnet.     Own  Time»,    Jam€t  IL  Anno^  1655. 

As  children  should  be  very  seldom  corrected  by  blows  ;  so,  I 
think,  frequent,  and  especially,  passionate  eluding  of  almost  as 
ill  consequence.  It  lessens  the  authority  of  the  parents,  and  the 
respect  of  the  child.  Locke.     0/ Education,  sec.  77. 

.  Oh  I  if  my  threatning  sins  were  gone. 
And  death  had  lost  bis  sting, 
I  could  innte  the  angel  on. 
And  chide  his  lazy  wing. 

Watts.     The  Welcome  Mettenger, 

Imagination  lays  bim  Aown-^ 
Attentive  in  his  airy  mood, 
To  every  murmur  of  the  wood  : 
The  bee  in  yonder  flowery  nodk ; 
The  chidingi  of  the  headlong  brook. 

Mallet.    A  Fragment. 

CHIEF,  adj.     ■ 

Chief,  n. 

Chief,  adv. 

Chi'efdom, 

Ch/eflcs8, 

Chi^efly, 

Chi^efship, 

Chi'eftain, 

Chi'eftainby, 

Coi^eftainship, 

Chi'bfty, 

Chi'kffeby. 

>e  Romeyns  were  wybout  chef,  dyscomfortd  hii  were 
And  to  spradde  hem  her  and  fer. 

H.  6Umce$tery  p.  212. 

And  cleymed  him  for  ^er  chefe  of  wot  and  of  est 

M.  Bmnncf  p.  19. 

>o  fond  be  frc  damyseles,  gent  and  fair  ynowj, 
>at  Homber  with  hym  brojte,  to  >e  on  ys  herte  drow, 
fat  was  of  hem  ckevemteyn,  and  >e  kynge's  dorter  was 
Of  Germanic.  j?.  Gloucester,  p.  34. 

Sitthcn  ich  am  ^oure  aire  hefd.  ich  am  zonre  aire  hele 
And  holy  churches  chef  help,  and  chefteyne  of  )>e  comune. 

Piers  Plouhman.     Vision,  p.  391. 

Albeit  that  they  kepte  abstynence  of  warre  in  Grece,  yet  thev 
made  an  armeyc  of  two  hundred  shippes,  as  weU  of  theyrs.  as  of 
thcyr  compaygnyons,  wherof  Cymon  was  cAye/ capytayne. 

NicoUs.     Thucidides,  fol.  37. 

Animating  bcsyde,  those  tbat  were  cheffe  of  my  nerest  kynne. 
to  be  consuunt  in  bis  servycc.    Thys  rebells  be  not  wont  to  d». 
Humet.    Jiecords,  vol.  iii.  p.  i.    jUti,  Pole  to 


Fr.  chefs  It.  capoi  Lat.  caput  $ 
the  head.     See  Cheve. 

Capital,  principal ;  having  the 
^upper  part,  the  eminent  or  con- 
apicruous  station,  tlie  overlooking, 
management,  gaidance,  or  con- 
duct. 


But  cMt/efy  women  shoon, 

and  follow  mine  aduice, 
If  not,  thou  mayst  perhaps  in  proufe 

of  foUie  beare  the  price. 
Turbervile.    Dispraise  of  Women  that  allure  and  looe  not. 

And  if  so  fall,  the  eheoetain  be  take 
On  eyther  side  or  elles  slcth  his  make. 
No  longer  shal  the  tourneynge  ylast 

Chaucer.    The  Knightes  Tale,  r.  2557. 

U.    7%e  7>«rMae>  rafe,  ToL  iL  p.  311. 


CHI 

Be  well  aware,  how  ye  tbe  same  [men's  hearts]  do  vie.        ^^^_ 
That  pride  do  not  to  tyranny  you  lift  j  "HEP. 

Least,  if  men  yoii  of  cruelty  accuse, 
He  from  you  Uke  that  chief edime  which  ye  do  abuse. 

Spenser,    Faerie  Queene,  book  vi.  can.  8.  St  1. 

And  chie/ty  thou,  O  spirit,  that  dust  prefer 
Before  all  temples  tk^uprigbt  heart  and  purt, 
instruct  me,  for  thou  kaow'st. 

MUton.    Paradise  Lost,  book  i.  L  i;. 
He  should  bane  remembred  that  S.  Panics  chi^etie  amtest  tlw 
AposUes,  consisted  not  in  bauing  any  authoritie  or  dominion 

®"5 »    !.if**'  ^"^  '^^  labouring  and  suffering  more  than  the  rest 
and  in  gifts  more  excellent  than  the  rest.  * 

T.  C.  in  WMtgift,  fol.  4W. 

Rotherike  with  shame  was  driuen  to  retire  out  of  the  countrie 
and  to  returne  to  his  owne  home  :  and  left  the  che^erie  which  he 
demanded.  HoUnshed.  Conquest  t^  Ireland,  Ytooki.  A.  la. 

But  then  itought  nevertheless  to  be  obserred,  that  besides  the 
seeds  of  natural  religion  sown  in  men's  mind  at  tha  CKtttioa,  ha 
^f?  **f?  ^^^^^^^  with  certain  supernatural  gifts  and  pow«n.  k 
which  his  perfection  chiefly  consbted,  and  wiiout  which  hU  na* 
tural  powers  were  of  themselves  insufficient  to  the  attainment  of 
an  heavenly  immortality. 

Bp.BuU.  /MrcaMve,  5.  VOL  u. 

For  bv  this  time  the  routed  bear, 
A  tuck 'd  by  th'enemy  i'th'  rear, 
Finding  their  number  grew  too  great 
For  hira  to  m&ke  a  safe  retreat. 
Like  a  bold  chieftain  fac'd  about. 

Hudibras,  part  L  can.  3. 
In  the  hour  of  danger  it  was  shameful  for  the  chief  to  be  sor^ 
passed  in  valour  by  his  companions  ;  shameful  for  the  comp^- 
mons  not  to  equal  the  valour  of  the  chief. 

Gibbon.    IhcUne  and  Fall,  ifc.  ch.  ix. 

But  chief  hy  numbers  of  industrious  bands 
A  nation's  wealth  is  counted  :  numbers  raise 
Warm  emulation  :  where  that  virtue  dwells. 
There  will  be  traffic's  seat. 
'  Dyer,    The  Fleece,  book  iii 

The  vapour  mild  o'er  each  committee  crept ; 
Unfinish'd  treaties  in  each  office  slept  $ 
And  vhie/iess  armies  doz'd  out  the  campaign  I 
And  navies  yawn'd  for  orders  on  the  main. 

Pcpe*s  Poems.     The  Dunciad,  book  ir,  1.  615. 

About  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  many  Popish  Bishope  of 
tUs  kingdom  made  long  leases  and  fee-farms  of  great  part  of  their 
mads,  reserving  very  inconsiderable  rents,  sometimes  only  a 
chief ry.  Swift.     Arguments  against  the  power  of  Biekope. 

It  is  by  this  principle  [sympathy]  chiefly  tbat  poetry,  painting, 
and  other  affecting  arts,  transfuse  their  passions  from  one  breast 
to  another,  and  are  often  capable  of  grafting  a  delight  on  wretched- 
ness, misery,  and  death  ituclf. 

Burke.     On  the  Sublime  and  BeauiifmL 

It  will  be  proper  to  stote,  that  Mr.  Nicholas  Grueber,  who  pro- 
ceeded Mr.  Barwell  in  chitfship  of  Dacca,  in  a  letter  dated  29th 
April  1775,  declares  that  he  paid  to  the  committee  of  Circuit 
12,000  rupees  as  their  profit  on  a  single  salt  farm. 

Id.     On  the  Affairs  of  Indin. 

An  old  gentleman  delighting  himself  with  the  recollection  of 
better  days,  related,  that  forty  f  cars  ago,  a  chieftain  walked  out 
attended  by  ten  or  twelve  followers,  with  their  arms  ratUin^. 

Johnson*    A  Journey  to  the  Western  Jsla-nde. 

Tbe  laird  of  Raarsa  has  sometimes  disputed  the  chieftainrw  of 
Hie  dan  with  Madeod  of  Skie.  ' 

'Johnson.    Letter  to  Mrs.  T%rgUe, 

^  The    chieftainship   of   the    highlandry  is  a  very  dmogerouB 
influence.  " 


r 7"  ®°*'*"  **«*/»  regard 

Your  owne  deere  safegard ;  whose  state,  studr  hard. 
Lest  sufferance  seize  you.  /  «"u. 

Chapman.    Homer's  Odyssey,  book  xviu.  fol.  273. 


CiAef,  ill  Heraldry,  an  honourable  ordinary  drawn 
horizontally  across  the  upper  part  of  the  shield^  of 
which  it  occupies  one-third.  If  the  arms  are  cmt  in 
stone,  the  Chief  is  prominent  in  relief.  Sometimes  one 
Chief  is  borne  on  another.  If  thb  be  on  tbe  up»per 
part,  it  is  an  additaoa,  if  nn  the  lower,  a  dimintttive.  A. 
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QIIEF.   Chief  is  abased  if  it  is  detached  from  ifae  upper  edge  of 

•-      the  shield  by  the  colour  of  the  field  which  retrenches 

CHILD,  one-third  of  the  height.  It  is  supported  when  the  two- 

'^/^^  thirds  at  top  are  of  the  colour  of  the  fields  and  the 

bottom  is  of  a  different  colour. 

CHIERTEE,  n.  Charity,  love.    See  Chakitt. 

Yet  tikeled  I  his  herte  for  that  he 
Wend  that  I  had  of  bim  to  gret  ckurtee, 

CAamctr,     Tke  Wif  of  Bathe,  Proiogue,  r.  5978. 

CHIHUAHUA,  a  Town  of  the  Province  of  New 
Biscay,  in  Mexico,  in  28°  5(/  north  latitude  and  109° 
16'^  west  longitude,  180  miles  north-west  of  IVIexico, 
formerly  the  residence  of  the  Captain  General  of  all 
the  interior  Provinces  of  the  upper  part  of  the  Vice- 
royalty  of  New  Spain,  and  now  the  residence  of  the 
Intendant  of  the  western  interior  provinces,  which 
comprehend  New  Biscay,  Senora,  New  Mexico,  and 
the  two  Californias.  The  population  of  this  town 
18  11,600.  It  is  surrounded  by  mining  establish- 
ments, the  principal  of  which  is  Santo  Bosa  de 
Cosiquiriache,  where  that  part  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  or 
mother-ridge  of  the  Andes,  called  De  los  Metaks,  has 
valuable  and  very  numerous  silver  mines.  The  public 
buildings,  particularly  the  church,  are  very  well  built, 
and  about  a  mile  south  of  the  place  is  a  fine  aqueduct, 
which  conveys  water  into  a  channel  below  the  town, 
whence  it  is  conducted  into  all  the  streets^  and  supplies 
a  fountain. 
CHFLBLAIN,  v.  ^  ChiU  and  fc/ain.  Blams,  (q.  v.) 
Chi'lblain,  n.  j  supposed  to  arise  from  cliiU  or 
cold. 

Beeing  redaced  into  a  eataplasm  and  ao  applied  eTerie  night 
and  Uken  off  in  the  daj  time,  it  [Sisymbrinm J  healeth  within 
foar  times  laying  on,  the  angrie  ehitbUmes  and  blondy-fala  that 
trouble  the  feet  in  the  night  season. 

HoUamd,    FMmit,  tol.  ii.  foL  76. 

I  remembred  the  care  of  chilblains^  when  I  was  s  boy,  (whid*. 
may  be  called  the  childrens  gont,)  by  burning  at  the  ftre,  or  else 
by  scalding  brine,  that  has,  (I  sappose,)  the  same  effect. 

Sir  WiUiam  Temple,     Of  the  Cure  of  the  Gout, 

From  the  same  caose,  [Um  cold,]  myself,  as  well  as  several  of 
my  people,  had  fingers  and  toes  thUblaiued, 

Cook,     Voyages,  book  i.  ch.  iii.  vol.  iiL 


CHILD,  V. 

ChiLd,  r. 

Chi'^ldagb, 

Cbi'i^dino, 

Chi'ldhood, 

Chi^ldish, 

Cbi'ldishlt^ 

Ch  I'jLDISH'lf  IND1SDNSS8> 
CHl'l.DISHNaSS> 

Chi^ldlbss, 

Chi'jldlikb, 

Chi'ldly, 

Chi^ldsi  Bsa^ 

CHi^i^DaaNLBSa, 

Chii.x>-bbabino, 

cril.d-bbd, 

CHIl^D-BiaTH, 

Child-changed^ 

CHir«I>-KIU<BB, 
ChIX.D-KIU«INOj 
ChILDoKINO, 
CHI^I«DI9H-POOLnH. 


1 


A.  S.  did}  Dutch  and 
German,  kiitd;  from  the 
past  participle  cenned,  na^ 
tySfgenihts,  bom,  begotten. 
Of  the  A.  S.  cennan ;  Get. 
kennen,  parere,  gignere,  to 
bear,  bring  forth,  to  beget ; 
Wachter  observes  that  N 
in  ore  Sttxonico  is  easily 
changed  into  L;  and  con- 
cludes that  child,  (ch  for 

fk,)  and  kind  have  the  same 
origin. 

Any  thing  bom  or  be- 
gotten. 

Mr.  Steevens,  in  his  note 
on  the  Shepherd*s  excla- 
mation in  nutters  Tale, 
'*  a  boy,  or  child,  I  won- 
der j"  observes,  **  that  in 

I  some  of  our  inland  coon- 


J  ties,  a  female  infant,  in 
eontradistinction  to  a  male  one,  is  still  termed  among 
the  peaaaoiryj.  a  c&ild.  On  the  other  hand,  G.  Douglas 


residers  **  Fuer  Ascanius,  Ascaneos  the  chyJde*'  Surrey, 
"  the  cliilde  lulus."  And  the  word  is  applied  in  our  old 
writers  of  Ballads  or  Romances  to  any  youth,  or  boy, 
whether  knight  or  squire,  or  page.  In  R.  Gloucester, 
(p.  182.)  "  0/kyWWaweyn,Lotys  sone,ful4ce  tymewas 
boteoftwelf2er,*'is  in  Geoffry  of  Monmouth,  (quoted 
ULthe  notes,) ''  Walwanus,JUius  predicti  Loth,  xii.  annorum 
juvenis**  And  it  is  added  in  R.  Gloucester,  "  }e  pope 
him  ioke  armes,  and  ys  owe  honde  made  hym  knyghi^ 
In  Chaucer,  (fZoioer  and  Leaf,)  the  attendants  upon  the 
knights,  **  with  crownes  of  laurer  grene,'*  are  diatin* 
gnished  by  the  name  of  childe,  "  And  euery  childevrBve 
of  leaves  grene,  afresh  chapelet  upon  hia  haires  bright.*' 
In  Spenser,  Prince  Arthur,  a  knight  complete,  is  called 
"  the  noble  childe.*'  Faerie  Queene,  book  vi.  can.  8. 
St.  15. 

Junius  remarks,  that  the  verb,  io  child,  occuf  s  passim 
in  WicMf  s  English  version  of  the  Bible,  "  And  I've 
childed;'  &c. 

bo  SUid  hadde  bi  gete  a  ckUd,  sayn  be  wold*  y  wyte,— 
Wbat  mon  ^at  child  icbulde  be,  ^at  be  hadde  y  gete. 

H,  Glouce9tcr,  p.  10. 

Hone  forto  wend  to  ehilde  and  to  wife. 
To  visitte  yet  londea,  to  aolace  }et  life. 

JR.  Brunnc,  p.*  4. 

Fyue  childir  be  bad,  koygbtes  doubty  of  haodes. 
And  alle  were  >ci  kyngea  in  diuera  landes. 

Id.  p.  19. 

Cbaritie  is  a  childish  thing.  ••  boli  chorcbe  wittnesse^ 
Alfj  tyfUimmim  siaU  panmli. 

Piers  PlouhiMH.     Vision,  p.  280. 

Chosen  of  Joseph,  wbome  be  tooke  to  wiae 
Unknowing  him,  childing  by  miracle. 

Chaucer.    A  Balade  of  our  Ladie,  fol.  330r 

As  it  by  olde  daies  fille 
^  I  rede  whilomethatan  bille 
Up  in  the  londcs  of  Archade 
A  wonder  dredfuU  noyse  it  made. 
For  so  it  fil  that  ylke  daie 
This  bille  on  bis  childinge  laie. 

Gower,     Conf  Am,,  book  viL  fol.  163. 

Isis  by  nighte  ia  priaitse 

(Wbiche  of  childyng  is  the  goddesse) 
Came  for  to  help  in  that  distresse. 

Id,    16.  book  if.  fol.  66. 

And  he  sayde  Tuto  me  :  aske  die  chyldied  of  a  womJl,  and  saye 
vnto  her :  if  thou  bryngest  forth  chOdren,  why  dent  ihou  it  not 
together,  but  one  after  another  ?  Praye  her  therefore,  to  bryng 
forth  X,  children  at  once.  And  I  sayd,  she  cannot,  bnt  must  do  it 
one  Slier  another. 

Bible,  1551.    EsdroM,  book  it.  ch.  t. 

These  gentlewomen  are  exceeding  fat,  and  the  lesser  their  noses 
be,  Che  fairer  ss^s  they  esteemed  ;  they  danbe*  ever  their  sweet 
&ees  with  grease  too  shamefully  \  and  they  neuer  lie  in  bed  for 
their  tranel  in  childbirth. 

Hmkluft.     Voyages,  t(c.     The  Tartars,  vol.  i.  p.  99. 

They  were  two  harlots,  and  dwelled  together  in  one  house,  and 
it  chanced  within  two  daies  they  childed  both. 

Latimer,    Second  Sermon  before  King  Edward. 

For  in  your  rery  chyldage,  there  appeared  in  you  a  certayne 
Btraunge  and  meruelous  towardnes  of  suche  prudencie,  mode- 
racion,  mekenes,  integritie,  tieuocion  and  godlines  that  euery 
ms  did  hope  that  your  grace  woulde  be  a  wonderfuU  excellent 
prince  in  euery  condicion  perfite  and  absolute. 

Udall.    John,    Preface. 

Jbaos  clepide  togidere  hem  and  seyde  snAre  ye  children  to  come 
to  me .  and  nyle  ye  fiorbede  hem,  for  qf  siche  is  the  kyngdom  of 
hefienca.  Treoiy  I  eeyeto  you  &  who  ener  scbal  not  take  the  kyng- 
dom of  God  as  a  child,  he  schsl  not  entre  into  it. 

Widif,     lMMe,'ch.  xviii. 

Jesus  called  them  vnto  hym,  and  sayd :  suflfre  chyldren  to  come 
VAlo  me,  and  forbydde  them  not.   For  of  suche  is  the  kingdom  of 
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CHILD.    God.    Verely  I  ny  ynto  you,  whotocuer  recetueth  not  j*  kiofl^ 
dom  of  God  ai  a  chM;  be  shal  not  enter  theria. 

BibU,  1551. 

With  that  came  in  the  norice, 
Whiche  fro  childhode  hir  had  kepte, 
And  asketh,  if  shp  had  slepte, 
And  why  hir  chere  was  yngiad. 

OM9«r.    Cm/.  Aku^  book  riit.  fol.  176. 

For  by  reasO  of  luch  bringfing  vp :  some  after  they  become  to 
sadder  affe,  bane  such  childuh  and  tender  stomachs,  that  they  can 
not  abi&  to  heare  any  thing  of  wisedom  or  sadnes,  but  delight 
■ItBgithti  in  books  of  penwh  fables,  which  neither  be  true  nor 
lik^.  Vivet,    JnstrtKthn  to  Women,  ch.  zL 

All  fresshe  betwene  the  white  and  rede, 
As  he  whiche  tho  was  tender  of  age, 
Stode  the  colour  in  his  visage : 
That  for  to  loke  rpon  his  cLeke, 
And  seen  his  childly  maner  eke. 
He  was  a  woman  to  beholde. 

(rover.    Cimf.  Am,,  book  r. 

In  princes  practices  it  is  mere  ehildUAnest  to  tarry  until  the 
practices  be  set  abroade ;  for  then  were  it  as  good  to  tarry  till  the 
trumpet  sound  wars. 

Bumtt,    Records,  vol.  iii.  p.  2.    A  thort  Discussion,  igc. 

These  haue  caryed  awaye  the  deare  beloued  of  my  wyddowes, 
leauyog  me  alone,  both.desolate  and  chfUUesse, 

Bible,  Ibbl.     The  Frophecie  of  Baruch, 

'    If  th'onc  be  ryche,  and  chyldrenles, 
though  all  the  grounde  of  stryfe 
Procede  of  him,  sette  thou  in  foote, 
And  pleade  his  cause  for  lyfe. 

Drant,    Horace,    Satire,  5. 

Tet  this  cruell  Clifforde,  and  deadely  bloud  supper  not  content 
with  this  homicyde  or  child -killyng,  came  to  the  place  where  the 
dead  corps  of  the  Duke  of  Yorke  lay,  and  caused  his  head  to  be 
Btryken  of,  and  sot  on  it  a  croune  of  paper,  and  so  fixed  it  on  a 
pole,  and  presented  it  to  the  Quene. 

HaU.     The  39  yere  of  Henry  Vh 

My  liefe,  said  she,  ye  know,  that  long  ygo, 
Whils't  yee  in  durance  dwelt,  ye  to  me  gaue 

A  little  maid,  the  which  ye  childed  tho . 
The  same  againe  if  now  ye  list  to  bane, 

The  same  is  yonder  lady,  whom  high  God  did  saue. 
Spenser,    Faerie  Queene,  book  TLcan.  12.  st.  17. 

Children  sweeten  labours,  but  they  make  misfortunes  more 
bitter;  they  increase  the  cares  of  life,  but  they  mitigate  tho 
remembrance  of  death.  Bacon,    Essay,  7. 


cau. 


There  was  found 


Among  the  gravest  Rabbies  disputant 
On  points  and  questions  fitting  Moses  chair. 
Teaching  not  taught ;  the  childhood  shews  the  nun 
As  morning  shews  the  day. 

Milton,    Paradise  Lost,  book  ir.  1. 217. 

Certainly  the  best  works,  and  of  greatest  merit  for  the  publick, 
liave  proceeded  from  the  unmarried  or  childless  men,  which  both 
in  affection  and  meanes  hare  married  and  endowed  the  publick. 

Bacon.    Essay,  8. 

Edmund.  I  heare  that  you  haue  shewne  your  father 

A  child'lihe  office.      Shahspeare,   Lear,  fol.  291. 

He  makes  a  Julyes  day,  short  as  December, 
And  with  his  varying  childnesse,  cures  in  me 
Thoughts,  that  would  thick  my  blood. 

Id.     Winter's  TaU,  fol.  279. 

0  happie  Henrie,  who  art  highly  borne, 
Yet  beautifi'st  thy  birth  by  signs  of  worth. 

And,  (though  a  cfUld,)  all  childish  toys  dost  soome, 
To  show  the  irorld  thy  virtues  budding  forth. 

StirUngr-    A  Par  genesis  to  Prince  Henry. 

1  would  to  God  my  heart  were  flint,  like  Edwards, 
Or  Edwards  soft  and  pitifnU  like  mine ; 

I  am  too  childUh-foolish  for  this  world. 

Shahtpeare,    Mdkard  III,  fol«  178. 


Jail.    I  do  not  think  she  was  very  well,  for  now 
You  make  me  mind  her,  but  this  very  day 
I  ask'd  her  questions,  and  she  answer'd  me 
So  far  from  what  she  was,  so  childishly. 
So  sillily,  as  if  she  were  a  fool. 
An  innocent,  and  I  was  very  angry. 
BeammMU  and  Fletcher.     The  two  Noble  Kinawmnen,  act  ir.  ic.  1. 
I  have  somewhat  of  the  French ;  I  love  birds,  as  the  king  does* 
and  have  some  chiUUsh-mindedsuss  wherein  we  shall  consent. 

Bacon, 
Then  doth  the  soul  want  work,  and  idle  sit, 
And  this,  we  childishness  and  dotage  call ; 
Yet  hath  she  then  a  quick  and  active  wit. 
If  she  had  stuff  and  tools  to  work  withaL 

Davies,    Immortality  of  the  Soul,  sec.  zzxii. 

—————  Wee  expected 
Immediate  dissolution,  which  we  thought 
Was  meant  by  death  that  day,  when  lo,  to  thee 
Pains  onely  in  child»6taring  were  foretold. 
And  bringing  forth,  soon  recompenc*t  with  joy, 
Fruit  of  thy  womb  ? 

Milion.    Paradise  Lost,  book  x.  1.  1051. 

The  Queene  kept  her  Christmas  at  London,  where  shee  Isj  b 
childbed  of  a  daughter  named  Kailierine,  and  was  purified  oa  the 
enen  of  the  Epiphanie^  making  a  royall  feast. 

Stow,    Henry  III,  Anno,  1254. 
Coa.    O  you  kind  Gods ! 

Cure  this  great  breach  in  his  abused  nature, 
Th'vntun'd  and  iarring  senses,  O  winde  vp. 
Of  this  thilde-changed  father. 

Shahspeare.    Ijtar,  foL  305. 

— — — ^  Scarse  I  can  refrain 
The  execution  of  my  big-swolne  heart 
Vpon  that  Clifford,  that  cruel  child-kiUer, 

Id,    Henry  VI.     Third  Part, Iq\.V^, 

Cbaral.  For  what  I  have  done 

To  my  false  lady,  or  Novall,  I  can  ' 

Give  some  apparent  cause ;  bnt  touching  yon* 
In  my  defence,  child-Uhe,  I  can  say  nothiof 
But,  I  am  surry  for  it ;  a  poor  satisfaction ! 

Massenger.     The  Fatal  Dowry,  act  v.  wc,  2. 

The  Popish  festival  tells  us,  that  while  he,  [St.  Nicolas,]  Uyin 
his  cradle  he  fasted  Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  sucking  but  once  s 
day  on  these  days ;  and  his  meekness  and  simplicity,  the  proper 
virtues  of  children^  he  maintained  from  his  childhood  as  long  u  he 
lived;  and  therefore,  saith  the  festival,  children  don  him  worship 
before  all  other  saints. 

Strype,    Memoirs,  Mary  /.  Anno,  1S54. 

You  that  expect  e'er  long  to  be  invested  with  all  the  bliss  sod 
happiness  that  a  creature  is  capable  of,  b  it  a  comely  thing  for 
you  in  the  mean  while  to  spend  your  time  in  running  after  sha- 
dows, and  in  playing  with  childish  gew*gaw8  ?  in  raking  in  the 
dirt  or  treadi^  in  the  mire. 

Bishop  Beveridg^,     Sermon,  137. 

But  to  return  to  the  business  of  rewards  and  punishments,  all 
the  actions  of  childishness,  and  unfashionable  carriage,  and  what 
ever  time  and  age  will  of  itself  be  sure  to  reform,  being,  (as  I 
have  said,)  exempt  from  the  discipline  of  the  rod,  there  will  oot 
be  so  much  need  of  beating  children,  as  b  generally  made  use  ot 

Loche,     OfKdmcation,  sec.  72. 

Nor  must  I  here  omit  my  worthy  friend,  Mr.  Honeycomb,  who 
hss  often  told  us  in  the  dub,  that,  for  twenty  years  successively, 
upon  the  death  of  a  chitdleu  rich  man,  he  immediately  drew  oa 
hb  boots,  called  for  his  hone,  and  made  up  to  the  widow. 

Spectator,  No.  311. 

The  memory  of  thb  sunt  and  Bbhop,  Nicholas,  was  thus  so- 
lemiuzed  by  %  child j  the  better  to  remember,  the  holy  man,  even 
when  he  was  a  child^  and  his  child'lihe  virtues,  irhcn  he  became  a 
man.  Strype.    Memoirs,     Queen  Mary  /.  Amsto,  1554. 

There  is  [a  speech]  one  made  for  the  King,  upon  his  i^fledion 
on  the  loss  of  his  uncle  the  Duke  of  Somerset^  too  wise  and  too 
deep  for  a  child-hing  to  think  or  utter. 

Id,    Memoirs,    Edward  VI.  book  ii.  eh.  zxvViL 

Instead  of  supposing  onrselves  to  be  perfect  patterns  of  wisdom 
and  idrtue,  it  seems  to  me  more  reasonable  to  treat  oarseives, 
(as  i  am  sure  we  must  now  and  then  treat  othera,)  like  humonr* 
some  children,  whose  fimcies  are  often  to  be  tndul^^  ^^  order  to 
keep  them  in  good  humour  with  themselves  and  their  porauit^ 

Sir  Jo^Uta  Beyno4a».     J^iaetmnc^Vk 
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CffZUX      We  canoot  be  lo  ekUHkk  as  to  imagiiie,  thst  ambition  ie  local, 
..      aad  that  no  othen  can  be  infected  with  it,  bat  tboie  who  rule 
<HfLL    within  certain  parallela  of  latitude  and  longitude. 

Bttrke.    Remarkt  on  the  Policy  of  the  AttUi, 

Children  occasion  toil,  and  a  childiett  life  is  a  state  of  destita- 
>tion  {  the  time  of  youth  is  a  time  of  folly,  and  gray  burs  are  loaded 
"with  infirmity.  Johnson,    The  A^enturer^  No.  107. 


Hety  has  found 


Friends  in  the  friends  of  science,  and  true  pray'r 

Has  flow'd  from  lips  wet  with  Castalian  dews. 

Such  was  thy  wisidoro,  Newton,  child4ihe  sage  ! 

Sagacious  reader  of  the  works  of  God, 

And  in  his  word  sagadous.        Cowper,    Tath,  book  iii. 

€HILD£R3iASS  DAY^  a  Festival  celebrated  by  the 


Church  on  the  98th  of  December,  in  commemoration     CHIL- 
of  the  Massacre  of  the  Innocents.  Bourne,  in  his  AnH*  OKHMAS$ 
quUates  Fulgares,  (233,)  mentions  a  popular  supersti-      ^^  * 
tion^  that  **  it  is  very  unlucky  to  begin  any  work  upon    cHILf. 
Childermass  Day  i  and  what  day  soever  that  falls  on^ 
whether  on  a  Monday,  Tuesday,  or  any  other,  nothing 
must  be  begun  on     that  day  throughout  the  year. 
Though  Childermass  Day  was  reckoned  unfortunate, 
nevertheless  revels  were  held  on  it.    The  Society  of 
Lincolns  Inn  were  used  to  choose  an  Officer  at  that 
season,  called  the  King  of  the  Cockneys,  who  presided  on 
the  day  of  his  appointment,  and  had  inferior  officers 
to  wait  on  him.  Dugdale,  Oiigines  JuncUciales,  foL  247* 


CHILI. 


CHILI,  a  Country  of  South  America,  extends  from 
'the  Peruvian  deserts  of  Atacama,  or  from  the  twenty- 
fourth  degree,  to  the  extremity  of  the  Archipelago  of 
"Guaytecas,  a  very  numerous  group  of  islets  between 
the  forty-fifth  and  forty-sixth  degrees  of  southern 
latitude,  and  which  are  situated  in  a  deep  gulf  of  the 
main  land  where  the  great  chain  of  the  Andes,  ap- 
proaching close  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  seems  to 
offer  a  natural  barrier  for  the  termination  of  the 
country.  Defended  from  Peru  on  the  north  by  the 
great  steppe  we  have  mentioned,  the  almost  impas- 
sable Cordillera  of  the  Andes  on  the  east  secures  it 
from  La  Plata,  and  from  Terra  Magellanica,  or  the 
country  of  the  Patagonians,  whilst  on  the  west  its 
boundary  is  the  great  Ocean,  and  on  the  south,  the 
onconquered  and  desert  countries  of  Terra  Magellanica 
complete  its  limits. 


The   country   which  now  comprehends  the  new  ^i^jjions. 
Republic  of  Chili,  is  divided  into  continental  and  insu- 
lar partidos  or  departments,  over  which  Intendants  or 
Lieutenants  preside. 

The  continental  part  or  Chili  Proper,  has  thirteen 
of  these  Departments  or  Counties,  whilst  Insular  Chili 
comprehends  the  Archipelagos  of  ChUoe  or  Ancud, 
and  of  Chonos  or  Guaytecas.  A  very  considerable 
portion  of  Chili  Proper,  that  is  to  say  the  country  on 
and  near  the  Andes,^  is  inhabited  by  tribes  which  have 
ever  been,  and  still  remain,  perfectly  free  from  the 
controul  and  superintendence  of  the  whites  or  of  their 
offspring. 

The  thirteen  Continental  Departments  of  Chili,  with 
their  Capitals,  Chief  Towns,  &c.  are  as  follow  : 


Department. 


Capital. 


Copiapo    » • . . 


Coqoimbo 


{ 


QuUlota 


Aconcagua 


{ 


Copiapo  . . . . 


Coquimbo, 
or  La 

rena 


nbo,'> 
Se- V 

•   •    •    m    J 


Quillota,or'^ 
San  Martin  f 
de  la  Con-  T 
cha J 

Aconcagua  ^ 
or  San  Fe-  > 

lipe J 

Melipilla, 
or  San 
sef  de 
grono 
Santiago. . . . 


ana 


cagua,  '^ 
Santa    f 


Rancagua, 

or 

CruzdeTri- 


Sonth 
Latitude. 


O  9 


26    50 


89     58 


S8     50 


38    48 


33     88 
33    86 


34     18 


W.  Long, 
firom  London. 


o  « 


TO    18 


71     19-1 


71     18 


70      7 
70    44 

70    48 


Popniadon. 


400  families  . . 

500  families  of 
whites  ftnd  some 
Indians 

36,000 


Noted  Places. 


{Guasco,  m  87^80' S.  lat.  port, 
but  a  mere  village,  as  is  the 
case  with  the  other  places  in 
this  Province. 

Tongoi,  in  30®  17.  S.lat.  port 
for  Peru. 


} 


f     Valparaiso,  in  33°  9f  Z^'  S. 

I  lat.  and  71''  44'  30^  W.  long, 

J      Petorca,  in  31°  45' S.  lat.  and 

I  70?  50^  W.  long,  .very  populous 

on  account  of  the  gold  mines 

-in  its  vicinity. 

{The  ftunous  silver  mines  of 
UspaUata  in  33°  S.  lat. 


{ 


r     San  Francisco  de  Monte  and 
X      San  Antonio,  the  port'of  Me- 
Oipilhi. 

The  most  fertile  Province  in 
the  State. 

{Algue,  a  town  on  the  sea 
coast,  eight  leagues  from  Ran- 
cagua, has  been  recently  built 
on  account  of  a  very  rich  gold 
mine  near  it 
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Gnu. 


Cdcbagaa  ..    SanFernaiHlo 


Maule  . 


{ 


Itata. 


Ckillan. . . .  / 


Hiulquilemu« 


Tftica,     or'^ 
San  Aligns-  > 
tin J 


Coulemu .... 

Sab  Barto-"^ 
lomeo     de  > 
Chilian    ..J 

Gualqui  .... 

BstaAcia       \ 
del  Rey,  ov  ' 

SonLuiaie  f 
Goazaga. .  } 


Latitude. 


w.kwgr. 

from  Loodon. 


34     18 


35     13 


36       2 

35  56 

36  44 


ri 


36    45 


'  •  •  < « 


PopuUtioa. 


1500  £Bunilie8. . 


Nottd 


Popiiloua 


Tcry  populous 


4  •  •  •  •  •  • 


r    Topocalma,  33**  31'  S.  lat.  a 
J  port. 

I      Rapel,  noted  for  a  singular 
V  cayem. 

(Curico,  k  34^  14'  S.  kt.  said 
to  b«  the  Ca^tal  of  a  ww  Pro  - 
vinoe. 
CaiHMienea^iD  35''4C/S.  ki  4«. 
San  Saurio,  in  35°  4'  S.  lat 
Florida,  in  85**  SO'  S.  lat. 
Asterillo,  the  port  of  Maule. 
r     Lora,  a  large  village  of  In- 
<  dians,    fameua    for    tke  Chili 
I. wine,  called  Conoepdon. 

Koteifbr a  fine  h»e4  olsheep 
fgodmnng  eacctllcnft  vfotA, 

Concepcion  or  Fenco,  in  36° 
47^  S.  lat.  and  ra*"  9^  W.  long. 
"^  This  Province  contains  ue 
four  frontier  forts»  Tumbd, 
li  Tucapel,  Santa  Barbara^  and 
1  Pieiren,  which  guard  the'border 
I  of  Spanish  Chili  from  die  incur- 
Lsions  of  the  Araucaxuans. 


{ 


emu 


BsaUsgo.         The  Capital  of  ChOi  is  Santiago,'  founded  by  Pedro 
de  Valdivia  in  1541,  in  a  very  large  vaUey  ebclosed  o» 
the  east  by  the  Andes,  on  the  west  by  the  hills  of 
Prado  and  Pbanqne,  on  the  north  by  the  river  Colina, 
and  on  the  south  by  th«  Topocalipa,  whidi  flows  on 
the  northern  side  of  the  city.    The  situation  of  this 
metropolis  is  the  most  delightful  that  can  be  imagined 
in  a  serene  dlomte,  and  in  a  fertile  and  abundant  coun- 
try.    Its  population  has  been   supposed  to   exceed 
86,000  souls  5  more  than  one-half  being  Creoles,  in  the 
other  moiely>  the  Indians  bearing  the  largest  propor- 
tion.   The  streets  are  wide,  paved,  and  built  in  small 
tquares,  each  house  having  a  large  garden,  and  m  ge- 
neral being  weH  fumistied  and  convenient,  though 
low,  on  account  of  the  frequency  of  earthquakes.  Tbe 
Tiver  is  conveyed  by  small  canals  into  the  gardens,  and 
the  chief  square  has  a  magnificent  fountain. '  The 
'•i:AMurbs  are  entered  by  a  fine  stone  bridge,  and  bounded 
ihy  a  hill,  from  the  top  of  which  is  a  rich  prospect. 
Besides  the  Cathedral,  there  are  four  Parish  Churches, 
laine  Monasteries,  four  Colleges,  an  University,  several 
.Chapels,  seven  Nunneries,  a  house  for  Orphans,  a 
-Hospital^  and   many  other  public  buildings.     The 
Cathedral  was  planned  and  commenced  by  two  English 
•vchitects,  but  finished  by  Indians  whom  they  had 
Ifcught  j  it  ia  a  fine  building,  384  feet  in  length.  The 
'Mint  is  also  a  fine  structure,  and  was  designed  by  an 
.artist  from  Rome.  Santiago  is  a  place  of  much  wealth 
iUnd  gaiety,  and  as  most  of  the  whites  are  of  the  very 
lold  CastiHan  families,  they  are  in  general  a  gracefid 
"Well  made  race,  the  women  handsome  arid  elegant  in 
,their  manners.     Santiago  is  the  See  of  the  Chilian 
iBishop,  Primate  of  the  kingdom,  its  jurisdiction  ex- 
tending  over   Peru,    ^The  popuktioa  of  Santiago, 


owing  to  the  increase  of  commercial  relations,  has  of 
late  advanced  very  rapidly. 

Fifty-five  mika  south  of  this  city  is  ita  port  Valpa-  Vilpviii 
laiso,  on  a  bay  of  the  Pacific,  inhabited  chiefly  by 
whites,  mestizos,  and  mulattos,  who  are  engaged  in  the 
Peruvian  and  European  trade  i  the  ships  from  Peru  all 
touch  here,  and  load  with  wheat,  tallow,  cordage, 
katber,  and  dried  fruits ;  any  of  these  vessels  make 
three  trips  to  Lima  during  the  summer,  which  lasts  from 
November  till  June.  The  harbour  is  a  fine  one  and  very  , 
free  from  shoak,  excepting  on  the  north-east,  where 
there  is  a  sunken  rock  i  the  north  winds  at  the  doi^ 
of  summer  set  in  this  bay  very  strongly,  and  it  is  then 
necessary  to  hold  on  well  with  anchors  towards  tbe 
north-northeast.  Valparaiso  is  noted  in  modern  history 
as  being  the  chief  focus  of  the  Chillaji  revohition. 

Two  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles  south  of  Val- 
paraiso, is  the  next  port  and  town  of  any  note  in  Chili.  ^\ 
Concepcion  or  Penco  is  a  valley  on  the  coast,  which  ^^<*^ 
has  been  frequently  the  scene  of  contention  between 
the  Spankrds  and  free  Indians  of  Araucanta  -,  but  the 
importance  of  the  harbour  has  cauaed  the  former  to 
fortify  it  very  strongly.  The  Governor  is  Commandast 
af  the  frontier  force,  and  there  is  a  lUace  for  tiie  Pre- 
sident of  Chili,  who  visits  this  city  occasionally,  there 
are  also  a  Cathedral,  College,  Convents,  and  many 
other  public  buildings.  The  population  amounts  to 
about  13,000,  and  what  renders  this  city  of  most  im- 
portance is  the  bay,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  harbouis 
in  America,  being  three  leagues  and  a  haif  in  length 
from  north  to  south,  and  three  in  breadth  from  east  to 
west,  having  the  Island  Quinquina  at  its  mouth,  form- 
ing two  entrances,  that  to  the  eastward  being  the  beat 
and  two  mSes  broad.  In  this  bay  are  three  anchoriog 
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CSBU    gromidBy ttat iiMBiidTilcKgaBmibeiBg  most  firequented, 

-with  a  small  town  of  the  tame  name  six  miles  from 

the  Capit&L   The  tides  rise  here  six  feet  and  a  quarter, 

hot  though  thene  is  hardly  any  current,  it  is  necessary 

tiyhaPiie^'*goo4  pilot  for  the  entrance,  on  account  of 

the  reefii  and  shoals.    Next  in  importance  to  Con- 

cepcion,  and  18S  miles  south  of  it,  m  40^  5'  south 

latitude  and  80^  5^  west  longitude,  surrounded  by 

Araucaaia,  or  the  territory  of  the  free  Indians,  is  the 

Mm»    dty  of  ValdiTia,  vrbkh  has  also  been  frequently  the 

scene  of  tTar  between  the  natives  and  their  iuTaders ; 

but  after  the  attempt  to  wrest  it  from  the  Spaniards, 

by  a  Dutch  fleet  in  1640,  it  was  strongly  fortified,  and 

as  it  is  considerably  inland,  its  bay  is  pertiaps  equal;  if 

not  superior,  iiom  its  security,  to  that  of  Concepcion« 

This  city  contains  a  College,   several  Convents,  a 

Church,  and  a  public  Hospitu,  and  as  it  is  in  a  fertile 

country,  rich  in  mineral  produetioaa^  it  will  one  day  be 

of  considerable  importance. 

lB»te,        The  climate  of  Chili  is  highly  salubrious :  the  ex* 

"^"^^  tremes  of  heait  and  oold  are  not  folt  throughout  the 

mof  the  continental  parts,  excepting  towards  the  south,  and  in 

HiBtrf,     the  insular  pdrtioa  where  stonns  and  humidity  ase 

1^         more  prevalent. 

In  continental  Chili,  the  spring  begins  in  September, 
summer  in  December,  autumn  in  March,  and  the 
Winter,  if  it  can  be  so  called,  in  June.    From  Septenn 
ber   till  March,  south-east  or  south  winds  prevail, 
during  which  time  the  sky  is  dear  and  serene ;  but  the 
north  and  north-west  winds  regulariy  occasion  rain; 
and  chiefly  occur  during  the  remaining  asonths.    A 
singular  circumstance  attends  the  difierenpe  of  cHmale 
between  the  countries  divided  by  the  Andes  in  this 
quarter ;  Chili  on  its  western  flank  enjoys  fine  weather, 
whilst  Cuyo,  on  the  eastern  face  of  tins  Corcfilkra.  is 
involved  in  idl  the  rigours  of  winter,  so  that  the  moun* 
tains  are  impassable  from  April  to  November,  on  ae« 
couvit  of  the  continual  and  overwhelming  snowstorms* 
In  the  northern  provinces,  the  want  of  nin  is  sup» 
plied  by  abundant  dews ;  and  fogs,  though  not  of  long 
continuance,  are  common  on  the  coast.    The  soil  is 
so  generally  fertile,  that  all  the  gimins  of  Europe  thrive 
^     abundantly,  and  even  the  most  uncultivated  parts  are 
"•        covered  with  profuse  and  luxuriant  vegetation.    The 
crops  are  usually  in  the  ratio  of  sixty  to  eighty  for  one  | 
in  the  vallies,   watered  by  the  broad  yet  shallow 
riTers  peculiar  to  Chili,  thb  proportion  is  greatly  ex* 
ceeded ;  but  it  foils  as  a  standard  of  comparison  on  the 
sea  coast,  where  not  more  than  one-half  of  these  pro- 
portions constitute  the  average  profit  from  cultivation. 
Indian  corn,  (tea  masf ,)  wheat,  cmriey  and  rye;,  are  the 
grain  most  commonly  sown,  for  hemp  and  flax,  though 
yielding  profusely,  are  as  yet  but  Uttie  attended  to. 

In  the  northern  provinces,  most  of  the  tropical  firuits 
and  plants  grow  in  great  luxuriance  ^  of  these,  the 
augar-cane,  tobacco,  cotton-plant^  tiie  banana»  pine* 
^ple,  manioc,  pimento,  indigo,  jali^,  eontrayerva, 
aaraapariUa,  guiacum,  cassia,  pepper,  tamarinds, 
eaneiia  alha  or  the  white  cinnamon,  the  poiaia  Chiknut 
or  a  species  of  cocoa-nut  of  a  small  size,  and  the  date* 
tree  are  the  most  common. 

In  the  southern  districts,  where  there  is  a  more  equal 
beat,  European  fruit  trees  find  sogenial  a  cKme,  that  their 
produce  appears  inexhaustible )  here  there  are  forests 
of  apple  and  quince  trees  of  several  miles  in  extent, 
from  which  fniit  of  good  quality  is  gathered .«  Pears, 
cherries,  peaches,  of  which  tiiere  are  fourteen  iorfSy 


no  less  than  sixteen  ounces ;  oranges^  QHHiL 
lemons,  citrons,  melons,  &c.  are  every  where  to  be  Si^rv^w^ 
met  with,  growing  in  the  fields  without  culture,  yet 
each,  in  their  kind«  yieldiqg  delicious  food.  Vines 
also  grow  wild  in  this  country,  and  when  put  under 
proper  training  and  management,  are  made  to  yield  a 
red  wine  very  little  inferior,  and  perhaps  only  so  from 
want  of  knowledge  in  the  process  of  fermentation,  to 
the  produce  of  any  European  vintage  $  tiie  olive* 
tree  thrives  exceedingly,  and  Chili  can  also  boast  of  a 
long  catalogue  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  peculiar  to 
berown  soiL 

'  The  plains,  the  vallies,  and  the  lower  mountainsu 
are  covereH  with  beautiful  trees^  and  with  herbage  ol 
such  height  and  luxuriant  growth,  that  it  completely 
hides  the  sheep  which  pasture  and  fotten  on  it  In  fact 
three  thousand  species  of  non-descript  plants  were 
gathered  in  tins  country  by  an  able  naturalist,  who  baa 
enumerated  the  properties  of  some  of  them. 

Of  these  the  most  singular  are  the  modi,  yielding  a 
pure  and  sweet  oil ;  rttbun,  a  species  of  naadder  ^  pankeg 
aflbiding  a  rich  black  dye  $  cachanlakuen,  a  balsam 
similar  in  its  nature  and  properties  to  that  of  Peru  | 
the '  eira  vera,  used  in  intermittent  fevere  $  the  piya 
whose  baric  affords  a  new  kind  of  substance  resembling;^ 
and  used  as  cork }  the  fuelghen,  or  Chili  strawberry^ 
grotving  on  an  upright  stalks  and  of  laige  size  ana 
delicious  flavour,  &c. 

Ninety-seven  kinds  of  trees  have  also  been  enuoMS* 
rated,  of  which  thirteen  only  shed  their  leaves,  so  that 
everlasrti^  verdure  adds  to  thegcatificatioaexperieaoed 
from  almost  eternal  suoahine.  Of  these,  the  cypresg^ 
the  pine,  oak,  laurel,  and  oedar,  have  tiieir  varieties* 
The  other  moresiagular  variations  are  the  Fhri  ptmdio, 
whose  large  and  beautiful  flowers  difiuse  so  great  a 
fragrence,  that  one  alone  is  sufficient  to  perfonre  a 
garden;  the  Thkgt^  or  Chill  willow,  which  yielde 
manna  I  the  Chiliam  crangt,  much  sought  aflter  by  tur- 
ners, on  account  of  its  fine  yellow  wood  j  the  B^ighe  or 
white  cinnamon,  esteemed  a  sacred  tree  by  the  uncon- 
quered  Araucaniaas,  who  always  present  a  branch  of 
it  to  the  ambassadors,  on  concluding  a  peace.  The 
Jjunm,  a  myrtle  growing  to  the  height  oif  forty  fee^ 
and  whose  trunks  afford  the  best  wood  for  the  coach* 
makers  of  Peru;  the  QuilUa,  whose  bariL  is  used  in 
making  soap ;  the  Palmm  ChUennt  already  meationedy 
whose  fruit  is  not  laiger  than  an  apple  {  the  Gseaia,  a 
sort  of  walnut «*tree,  and  the  Pikuen,  a  species  of  fir  or 
pine,  the  most  elegant  tree  in  Chili,  growing  to  the 
faeiglit  of  eighty  feet,  and  whose  branches  b^mning  at 
half  its  altitude,  project  laterally  by  alternate  four% 
decreasing  in  length  as  they  read&  the  summit  of  the 
tree.  Its  fruit  yields  two  kernels,  resembling  chest** 
nuts,  and  besides  being  highly  useliil  as  timber,  the 
trunk  exudes  a  rich  gum,  em|rioyed  for  the  same  pur* 
poses  as  frankincense. 

Chili  is  more  singular  in  its  landscape  than  perhaps  Featarei  of 
any  other  part  of  the  world.    The  Andes,  lofty  as  i^  thecotmtry 
Pteru  and  in  Quito,  are  here  broken  into  a  thousand  aia* 
jestic  forms,,  covered  by  towering  pinnacles^  which  are 
in  gensnl  volcanic,  whilst  this  Cordillera  scarcely  ever  Andes, 
depresses  itself  in  its  course  through  Chili  firom  the 
south,  till  it  approaches  Peru  {  imked  it  seems  very 
probable,  that  it  attains  a  greater  elevation  in  this 
Kingdom  than  evens  in  Quito,  where  it  haa»  hitherto^ 
been  supposed  to  have  reached  its  maximum  of  altip* 
tude.    No  aetusl  measurement  has^  however,  beef 
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CHILI,    made  of  its  highest  summits,  though  they  are  weU 
knot^m  by  nitne, 

'  The  Chilkui  Andes  are  about  180  miles  in  breadth, 
taking  a  direction  from  the  Archipelago  of  Chonoa  to 
the  frontiers  of  Tucuman,  and  consisting  of  an  unin- 
temipted  chain  of  ridges,  constantly  reaching  that 
region  of  the  air  wherein  perpetual  congelation  reigns, 
their  sides  being  interspersed  with  fruitful  Tallies  and 
dreadful  precipices,  giving  birth  to  rivers,  and  exhibit* 
ing  the  most  lirely  and  the  most  terriic  features  of 
nature. 

According  to  Molina,  this  (3ordillera  is  about  190 
miles  in  breadth,  and  the  same  space  exists  between 
its  western  feet  and  the  sea.  It  is  generally  divided 
into  three  fmrallel  ridges,  chained,  as  it  were,  to  each 
other ;  and  presenting  the  highest  rib  of  the  chain 
usually  in  the  centre,  whilst  the  others  are  from  twenty 
to  thirty  miles  distant,  and  connected  by  transversal 
branches,  -between  which  some  of  those  lonely  and 
lovely  vallies,  which  aiford  so  much  delight  to  the 
senses  of  the  wearied  traveller,  who  toils  across  this 
ihimehse  barrier,  are  firecfuently  found.  In  lliese  beau- 
tiftil  little  plains,  are  seen  the  Tamboi,  or  fortified 
inllitary  station-houses  of  the  Incas,  only  one  of 
which)  it  is  said,  has  been  destroyed  by  their  ensla- 
vers; but  that  portion  of  the  Andes,  between  the 
twenty-fourth  and  thirty-third  degrees  of  south  lati- 
tude is  now  wholly  desert,  whilst  the  remainder,  as  far 
lis  forty-five  degrees,  is  inhabited  and  possessed  in  per- 
fect sovereignty  by  the  Chiquallanes,  Pebuenches, 
Puelches  and  Huilliches,  tribes  of  the  Aboriginals  in 
amity  with  the  unsubdued  Araucanians,  who  sway 
over  the  more  level  part  of  southern  Chili. 
*  The  highest  summits  of  this  Cordillera  are  the 
Manfios  in  48^  45'  south  latitude,  the  Tupungato  in 
S^  9A',  the  Descabezado  in  S5<»,  the  Blanquillo  in 
35''  4^  the  LoBgavi  in  SS""  SO",  the  Chilian  in  36^,  and 
the  immense  Corcobado  in  43°,  and  all  these  are  more 
than  20,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

There  are  no  fewer  than  fourteen  volcanoes  in  a 
constant  state  of  eruption,  and  a  much  greater  number 
only  discharging  smoke ;  but  these  are  fortunately, 
excepting  two,  all  on  the  very  ridge  of  the  Andes,  ahd 
thus  cover  only  a  small,  and  otherwise  useless  space  in 
their  immediate  vicinity,  with  the  devastating  effects 
of  the  heated  substances  which  are  thrown  from  them. 
The.  greatest  eruption  known  in  Chili,  was  from  the 
volcano  of  Peteroa  on  the  3d  December  1760,  when  it 
rent  asunder  a  mountain  in  its  vicinity,  formed  a  large 
lake  by  damming  up  a  considerable  river,  and  was 
heard  throughout  the  whole  country. 

The  volcano  of  the  river  Rapal,  at  its  estuary  in  the 
Pacific,  and  that  of  Villarica  in  Araucania,  are  the  two 
mentioned  as  detached  from  the  Andes ;  the  latter  is 
BO  high  that  it  may  be  seen  150  miles,  and  is  covered 
with  snow  on  its  crown,  the  base  being  fourteen  miles 
in  circuit,  but  its  eruptions  have  never  been  very 
violent. 
Etfth-  It  is  probably  owing  to  the  numerous  outlets,  thus 

qnakci.  afforded  for  the  straggling  gases  which  are  generated 
in  these  immense  laboratories  of  nature,  that  Chili  is 
indebted  for  its  safety  from  the  earthquakes  wq  fatally 
common  ui  the  southern  part  of  the  New  World.  They 
generally  occur  in  Chili,  three  or  four  times  a  year;  but 
as  the  earth  rarely  opens,  they  are  not  dreaded  as  in  Peru 
and  Caraccas ;  and  only  five  violent  shocks  hawe  been 
felt  since  the  invasion  w  the  Spaniards^  the  greatest  of 
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which,  though  it  destroyed  a  city,  was  unaccompanied   CHBi 
with  any  other  effect  on  our  species  than  the  deaths  ^«*v^ 
of  seven  individuals,  whose  infirmities  rendered  thejn 
unable  to  fly  into  the  open  spaces  which  are  left  by 
the  broad  streets  and  spacious  courts  and*  gardens 
afforded  by  the  Chilian  mode  of  constructing  towns.  . 

Chili  possesses  more,  than  190  rivers,  fifty-two  of  Riven, 
which  having  their  origin  in  the  Andes,  flow  thence 
to  the  sea.  The  largest  are  the  Maide,  the  Biobio, 
which  forms  a  great  part  of  the  boundary  between  the. 
Aoracaniansand  the  White  Chilese,  and  though  shallow, 
is  two  miles  broad,  the  Cauten,  the  Tolten^  Vuldivia, 
Chaivini,  Sinfondo,  and  Rio-bueno. 

The  largest  and  .nxist  noted  lake  is  that  of  VilUrica,.!^^, 
or   Laguen,  in    Araucania^    seventy-two    miles    in 
circumference. 

ChOi  produces  all  the  known  semi-meials,  they  are.  Mines. 
however,  not  yet  brought  into  commerce,  as. with  the 
exception  of  mercury,  and  that  only  in  small  quantities, 
their  abundance  has  hitherto  not  secured  theoa  from 
neglect.    Lead  is  found  in  all  the  silver  mines,  andin  Uid. 
the  Provinces  of  Copiapo,  Coquimbo,  and  Aconcagua, 
and  Huilquilemu,  are  rich  iron  mines,  whilst  the  sands 
of  their  rivers  and  shores  yield  this  metal  abundantly. 
,   Tin  is  plentiful  in  the  sandy  mountains,  and  copper  Tin. 
ores  are  scattered  over  the  whole  country,  the  richest 
being  found  between  the  twenty-fourth  and  thirty- 
sixth  degree  of  south  latitude. 

The  cc^iper  mines  of  Copiapo  and  of  Coquimbo  Copfcr. 
bav«  been  long  known,  and  amount  in  number  to  above 
1000  in  constant  work.  The  copper  mine  of  Curico, 
recently  discovered,  is  immensely  rich,  its  ore  being 
a  mixture  of  gold  and  copper,  of  a  very  brilliant  and 
beautiful  appearance. 

'    The  silver  mines  lie  mostly  in  the  highest  andSUrtr. 
coldest  parts  of  the  State ;  the  most  celebrated  are 
those  of  the  Provinces  of  Coquimbo,  Copiapo,  Acon- 
cagua, and  Santiago.  Uspallata,  in  33°  south  latitude, 
is  however,  the  most  productive,  yielding  from  forty 
to  fifty  marks  per  quintal.    Gold  is  discovered  not  Gold. 
only  in  the  silver,  copper,  and  lead  ores,  but  there  is 
hardly  a  mountain  in  Chili  that  does  not  contain  some 
of  it,  and  it  is  equally  found  in  the  plains  and  beds  of 
rivers.    The  most  important  Lavaderos  or  washing- 
places  for  gold  are  at  Copiapo,  Huasco,  Coquimbo, 
Petorca,  Higua,  Tiltil,  Llaoin,  Putaendo,  YapeU.Caen, 
Algue,  Chi&ts,  and  Huilllpatagua ;   and  all  but  the 
three  last  have  been  wrought  ever  since  the  conquest. 
-  Notwithstanding    this    profusion  of   the  precious 
metals,  which  are  also  said  to  exist  in  much  greater 
abundance  in  the  unconquered  country  of  the  Arau- 
canians, Chili  never  remitted  any  sums  to  the  Ro}-al 
ooflfers  of  Spain,  the  revenue  having  always  been  con- 
sumed by  the  adminbtration. 
:    The  population  of  this  extensive  country  is  <H>m-  Fopnli^ 
posed  of  Europeans,  Creoles,  Indians,  Mestizoa^  and  |^^^ 
Negroes ;  of  these  the  Creoles  are  by  far  the  most  ^^ 
numerous,  excepting  in  Indian. Chili,  where  there  has  uuas. 
been  but  very  little  variation  from  the  original  stock. 
The  country  is  in  general  very  thinly  inhabited,  the 
whites  living  in  towns,  and  the  independent  Indiana 
roaming  about  over  their  native  woods  and  mountains ; 
go  that  it  is  not  probable  that  the  new  State  of  Chili 
contains  more  than  about   800,000,  or  at  most  a 
mtiUion  of  inhabitants.  The  Creoles,  who  have  brou^it 
about  their  liberation  from  the  long  endured  bondage 
to  Spain,  ac€  a  well  made>  brave^  and  lively  race^  and 
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'chili,  have  a  peculiar  franknefis  and  vivacity  of  manners^ 
v^-y^**^  being  in  general  possessed  of  talents  which  have 
hitherto  been  lost  for  want  of  proper  cultivation.  The 
other  classes  are  much  the  same  as  in  other  parts 
of  Spanish  South  America ;  but  the  peasantry,  though 
of  European  origin,  dress  in  the  Indian  style,  and  dis- 
persed over  a  fertile  and  extensive  country,  lead  happy 
and  contented  lives. 
Uogaige.  The  general  language  is  Spanish,  but  the  QuU  dugu, 
or  Chilese  tongue  is  spoken  by  all  classes  on  the  borders 
of  A  raucania,  the  natives  of  which  country  have  hitherto 
retained  their  ancient  dialect  in  its  original  purity.  It 
is  said  by  Molina  that  in  the  whole  Chilian  alphabet 
there  is  not  a  single  guttural  letter,  or  vocal  aspirate, 
a  very  singular  circumstance  with  uncivilized  people. 
Molina  has  given  a  very  copious  account  of  the  nature 
and  principles  of  this  interesting  language,  in  the 
appendix  to  the  thirteenth  volume  of  his  work  on  Chili^ 
and  states  that  in  composing  his  account  of  it  he  made 
use  of  the  Chilian  Grammar  published  by  Febres  at 
Lima,  in  1765. 

The  animal  kingdom  is  not  so  numerous  as  either 
the  mineral  or  vegetable  in  this  country ;  the  indige- 
nous species  of  land  animals  amount  only  to  about 
thirty-six.  The  Vicuna,  ChUihueque,  and*  Guanuco  are 
a  species  of  the  Peruvian  camel-sheep,  (if  this  new 
term  be  allowable,)  the  Pnda  is  a  kind  of  wild  goat, 
the  Guemul,  but  little  known,  is  said  to  resemble  the 
horse  and  the  ass,  but  as  it  inhabits  the  most  inac- 
cessible parts  of  the  Andes^  it  is  probably  only  another 
kind  of  the  camel-sheep.  The  Vizeacha  resembles 
both  the  fox  and  the  rabbit,  the  Cuy  is  a  species  of 
rabbit.  There  are  three  kinds  of  ArmadiUos.  The 
Degu  is  a  sort  of  dormouse.  The  Pagiy  Chilian  lion,,  is 
nearly  the  same  as  the  Puma  or  Om^ottarofLaPlata^ 
and  the  MUzU  of  Mexico.  The  Guigna  and  the  Cola 
€)6la  are  two  species  of  wild  cats,  and  the  Culpeu  is  a 
singular  kind  of  fox,  which  frequently  loses  its  exis- 
tence by  an  unconquerable  propensity  to  regard  the 
human  species  with  intense  attention.  The  Bra- 
silian  porcupine,  and  several  animals  resembling  the 
weasel,  ferret,  martin,  &c.  inhabit  the  forests,  whilst 
the  rivers  of  Chili  shelter  amphibious  creatures,  resem- 
bling the  water  rat^  (the  Coyjm)  or  otter^  and  the 
{GuUlino)  beaver. 

The  shores  of  Chili  literally  throng  with  marine 
animals,  of  which  the  sea-lion,  wolf,  Chbiehmen,  or 
cat,  otter.  Lame,  or  elephant-seal,  and  many  others 
afford  skins.  Air,  and  oil  for  commerce. 

In  Arauco  the  lakes  are  said  to  conceal  a  sort  of 
hippopotamus. 

All  the  European  domestic  quadrupeds  have  thriven 
rapidly  in  this  climate ;  and  in  Chili  the  man  and  the 
horse  are  almost  inseparable  companions. 

The  birds  of  Chili  are  as  numerous,  but  perhaps  not 
80  beautiful  as  those  of  Mexico,  the  known  species  on 
the  land  amount  to  135,  and  the  aquatic  to  far  more. 
Farrots,  swans,  and  flamingoes,  herons,  kites,  falcons, 
American  partridges,  and  European  domestic  fowls 
are  common.  A  species  of  eagle  {Cdlquin)  measures 
ten  feet  on  the  expanded  wings.  The  penguiA  inhabits 
the  southern  «hores,  pelicans  are  common.-  Three 
species  of  humming  birds,  {TrochHuM  cyam^Cephabu, 
Galeritus,  and  Minimus)  are  peculiar  to  Chili.  The 
Jacanai  or  spur-winged  water-hen,  {Patza  CkUensU,) 
is  a  beautiful  bird  with  very  long  feet.  The  Pmquen 
or  hrg^  bustardi  {Qtk  CWenm,)  inhabits  the  great 
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plains^  bat  is  easily  iamed,  and  the  Cheuque  or  Ame-    CHILU 
rican  ostrich  (Struthio  Rhea)  is  someUmes  seen  in  ^**v^ 
these  great  levels,  whibt  the  Manque,  {Fuliur  Gry- 
phuM,)  the  immense  condor  towers  in  those  regions  of 
the  air  above  the  Andes,  in  which  no  other  known  bird 
wings  its  flight. 

The  coasts  and  .rivers  of  Chili  abound  with  fish,  p^h. 
aeventy-six  species  having  been  enumerated;  shell-, 
fish  are  also  numerous  and  excellent  in  their  kinds ; 
all  the  rivers  beyond  the  thirty-fourth  degree  of  south 
latitude  are  famous  for  their  fine  trout. 
'  Insects  are  as  numerous  as  the  former ;  the  beauti-  Insects* 
fbl  phosphorescent  kinds  illuminating  the  forests  and 
fields  during  the  dark  nights,  whflst  the  gardens  and 
plantations  glitter  in  the  day  time  with  thousands  of 
the  most  splendid  butterflies,  particukurly  the  Papilio 
Psiiiattu.    The  wild  bees  produce  so  much  wax,  that 
the  churches  are  si^iplied  with  tapers  from  their  labour, 
and  a  pretty  little  insect  {Chrjfsamela  MauUca)  entirely 
gold-coloured,  is  strung  for  necklaces,  and  preserves  its 
brilliant  hues  very  long.  ' 

Mosquitoes,  gnats,  and  venomous  flies  are  not  known 
in  Chili ;  a  huge  species  of  spider,  (Aranoa  Scrofa,) 
found  near  Santiago,  is  as  large  in  the  body  as  an  egg,- 
ipiith  very  long  claws,  but  wholly  innoxious.  The 
scorpion  of  Chili,  {Thehaungue,)  is  as  small  as  that  of 
Europe,  and  is  also  said  to  be  harmless. 

The  reptiles  of  Chili  consist  only  of  sea  and  fresh 
water  turtles,  two  kinds  of  frogs,  the  land  and  water 
toad,  terrestrial  lizards,  and  dne  aquatic  species,  whilst 
there  exists  only  one  kind  of  serpent,  (Cohiher  £«cu- 
toptt,)  seldom  exceeding  three  fiMt  in  length,  and  like 
the  other  Chilian  reptiles  perfectly  harmless. 

The  external  trading  relations  of  this  new  Republic.  Commerce, 
will  be  very  extensive,  though  the  voyages  from  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Europe  are  necessarily  tedious  and  trouble- 
some. With  Peru  it  trades  in  fruits,  preserves,  grain, 
vegetable  productions,  aind  copper )  but  in  the  present 
unsettled  state  of  the  al^rs  of  these  new  States,  the' 
amount  cannot  be  stated.  From  Europe  it  receives 
woollens,  hats,  steel,  and,  hitherto,  mercury,  with  most 
of  the  other  articles  of  European  manufiicture,  and  in 
return  it  sends  gold,  silver,  copper,  vicuna  wool  and 
hides,  and  this  trade  will  of  course  increase  very 
rapidly  if  Great  Britain  acknowledges  the  independence 
of  Chili. 

By  land  there  is  an  internal  trade  to  La  Plata  for 
Pm^uAj  tea,  but  the  interior  circulation  of  goods  in 
Chili  is  small,  and  confined  to  hosiery,  carpets,  blan- 
kets, saddles,  hats,  cloths,  and  ponchos,  or  loose  cloaks, 
most  of  which  are  of  Indian  manufiicture.  These  with: 
grain,  wine,  brandy,  and  leather,  form  the  chief  articles 
of  home  consumption  and  trade. 

Previous  to  the  independency  being  established,  the 
importations  of  Chilian  trade  amounted  on  an  average 
to  4£2,481,^o.  sterling,  and  the  exportation  on  agri- 
cultural produce,  gold,  and  silver,  to  ^,600,000. 
leaving  a  clear  profit  of  4^108,330. 

Inoian  CatLi,  or  Abaucania,  has  been  already 
noticed  under  the  latter  title. 

-  IitsvLAa  Chiu,  or  Cbilox,  Is  a  name  sometimes 
given  to  the  two  groups  of  Isles  called>the  Archipe- 
lagos'of  Chiloe  or  Ancud,  and  that  of  Chonos  or 
Gauytecas. 

The  former  extends  from  Cape  Capitanes  41°  5cy  to 
QuiUau  in  44^  sooth  latitude,  and  from  7^""  to  74"  90^ 
west  longitude  from  Greenwich. 
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CHILOE.      ^  tkk  g;roup  of  laliads;  ^vUeh  are  fortj-ievea  ia 
---       iramber,  thtrt^-two  have  been  colonized  bf  IndioiM  or 
CHCLIAD.  SpaniardB  from  Chilly  the  largest  being  Chiloe  or  Isla 
'  Qnmde,  (anciently  caUed  ^nmd,)  wbich  forms  a  chan- 
nel between  the  western  sbores  of  the  Andes  iuxd 
itself,  three  miles  broad  at  the  norths  and  twelre 
leimies  at  its  sonUiern  entirance^  and  lies  between  41^ 
d<Kand  44^^  sonth  hstitude*  with  siaty  leagues  of  length 
and  twenty  of  breadth^  in  a  mild  and  salubrious  climate^ 
bat  subject  to  continual  rains  and  fogs,  which  ire* 
qaentlypreTcntthe  fruits  from  ripening;  wheat, barley, 
beans,  pease,  cabbages,  and  garlic  come,  however,  to 
perfection,  and  are  raised  in  ample  quantities. 
'  The  commerce  of  these  Islanders  consists  in  sheep 
fltnd  swine,  red  cedar  and  other  boards,  timber  of  dif* 
lereot  kinds,  ponchos  or  cloaks,  hams,  dried  and  salt 
llsk,  toys  and  amberg^ise,  for  which  they  receive  from 
Pern  and  Chili,  wine,  brandy,  tobacco,  sugar,  Psraguay 
tea,  salt,  and  Enropean  goods. 

The  Chilptes  are  estceofted  the  best  sailors  in  South 
America,  the  little  barks  or  piroguas  being  very 
frequently  seen  along  the  shores  of  Chili,  althoi^h 
they  are  made  only  of  a  few  planks  sewed  together 
and  caulked  with  moss,  and  as  they  are  managed  by 
oar  and  sail  they  give  a  lively  appearance  to  these 
seas.  The  Chilotes  are  remarkable  also  for  their  in* 
gennity  in  various  handicrafts  and  manufactares,  their 
Ifiiens  and  wooUeas  displaying  grea^  taete  and  beautiful 
dyes. 

These  Arehtpelagos  have  saffered  much  from  earths 
quakes  and  the  discharges  of  the  neighbouring  vol* 
canoes,  S9  that  the  iotarior  of  the  great  isle  is  little 
known,  being  much  broken  and  disrupted.  It  pos- 
sesses, forty  settlemenls  on  or  near  the  poast,  which 
are,  however,  nothing  more  than  mere  villages. 

The  Capital  is  Castro,  kL4S?  40^  sonth  latitude,  oa 
the  eastern  shore  of  Cl^kie ;  it  ia  180  miles  south  of 
Yaldivia.  San  Carlos,  in  41''  57^  south  latitude  and 
73°  58^  west  longitude,  is  the  moat  populous  and  flou- 
rishing town  in  the  Province,  containing  1100  souls* 
and  was  built  for  the  fecilities  aJiorded  by  its  habour, 
whidi  like  the  others  in  this  group,  is,  however, 
sul]ject   to   tramendons    storms,    and   difficult   of 


The  world  then  !a  tlie  lerenth  ckiUad  w!U  be  asnimed  npiuto  CHILUD 
Ood,  tnatdi'd  np  by  bis  spirit,  Inacted  by  faSs  pcnrer.  ^    ' 

Jftm    De^meeffMm-aiCtMaim^ULie^.       CHILL 


Chaoe  orChacao,  opposite  to  Fort  Maidlia  on  the 
continent,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  north  coast  of 
Chiloe^  is  the  only  other  place  worthy  of  notiee  d^er 
at  a  harbour  or  vlUage. 

The  other  Islands  have  each  a  settlement  and  mis- 
sionary Church  mi  them  ;  Quinehaua  has  six ;  Lenwi 
aad  IJachi  eaoh  four  i  and  Calbiieo  three,  but  none 
of  any  material  conseqneoce. 

The  Archipelago  of  Chonos  or  Guaytsoas  lies  soutb* 
ward  of  Chiloe  in  a  large  gulf  of  the  coatinent,  and 
extends  from  44^^ «/  sonth  latitude  to  45''  46f.  These 
Isles  are  uninhabited ;  hut  Tequduma,  Ayanpa,  Menc- 
huan,  and  Yquiloa  are  visited  periodically  by  tha 
Indians,  who  place  cattle  on  them* 

The  Indian  inhabitants  of  the  Fnmnee  of  Chiloe  are 
estimated  at  11,000,  divided  into  seventy-siadistricle» 
eadi  governed  by  a  native  ChieC  The  whites  aad 
descendants  of  whites  amonnt  to  about  the  same 
nnmber,  dispersed  in  four  towns,  in  sevend  small 
villages,  and  in  farms. 

CHIXIAD,  a.1     €hr.  x«^«^i  one  thousand.    The 

Chi'i^ust.  J  Iftllenavians  were  also  called  Chi^ 
luutt. 


Maretius  publisbed  a  book,  wbicb  be  inlitiiled 
vahu.  He  dedieated  tbis  book  to  biiadTenary,  sad  pnidentlj 
reprewBted  to  bim,  tkU  the  doctriM4#ltbe<;^UiM#CinndeMdtI» 
reionaed  sdigion  odious  to  tkemoKno  poven  j  Str  aiace  tbep 
pretend  tkat  tbe  pnosperity  of  the  chureb  drpendi  anon  the 
deftructioii  of  airtemporal  powers,  thej  excite  the  people  to  in* 
Burrections  tbat  tbey  may  bring  in  Uie  golden  age  of  Cbrisnanitf  , 
or  the  reigB  of  a  ibooiaad  yean. 


CHTLIFACTION,^  From  chyle,  q.  v.  and/oefat, 
Cm^UFACTi  VB,  >  past  participle  of/acn^,  to  make 
Cbi'lifactobt.      J  or  cause  to  be. 

Kot  aitt  ws  aOrm  tfiat  irsa  iaanted,  reeeivrtb  In  tbestonacb 
of  tbs  oeitridfe  ao  altexatioa  at  all ;  but  if  aiqr  socb  tbere  be,  ve 
SDipect  tbia  effect  rather  from  some  corrosion,  than  any  of  diges- 
tfoB  ;  BOt  any  liquid  reduction  or  tendency  to  cAiA>Craliofiby  tbe 
powvr  of  aaEtund  beat,  but  rattier  some  attriOen  from  aa  acid  and 
vfadaloos  buiaidityia  tbn  itnaiafh,  which  awy  abatcwe  aadabaifB 
thesoailoai  firta  tteBSot 

Sir  Thomat  Browne,  book  lii«  ch.  zziL 

'  I^Hietber  this  be  not  efljeded  hf  soiBe  aayofooooitott,  fisDm 
iharpsadaiaK>hriaghwtnidilMi,BBaisrthaa  aiyiaaper  iUgpitiin  i 
MiffinUm  antatioa,  «r  ebasatel  csaMmon,  is  with  ^ood 
reason  doubted.  ItU    Jh, 

Wuerefai  actwitftirtaadtpy  we  shoald  rather  rely  apos  (if  any 
sack  Blight  be  foand)  a  eUU/mfimry  BMnstniam  or  digestlTO  pre- 
paratioo  drawn  from  speciea  or  iadiridBala»  wboae  atoaiachf 
pocoliarly  dissohne  lapideoos  bodies.  Jd.  book  iL  ch.  t. 

CHILKA  is  the  name  of  an  extenstre  but  shallow 
Lake,  which  separates  the  northern  Serc&ra  from  the 
Province  of  Katah.  It  is  about  thirty-five  miles  long, 
and  on  an  average  ei^t  broad,  and  contains  seweral 
inhabited  islands.  It  appears  to  have  been  formed  by 
an  encroachment  of  the  sea  upon  a  low  sandy  headi, 
and  for  several  miles  is  separated  from  it  oalf  by  a 
neck  of  sand  less  than  a  mile  in  breadth. 

Hamilton's  Hmddstdn;    Colonel  Upton's  Jfor^; 
Asiat.  Annual  Etgisier,  1804  |  jtfiscei.  Traett,  39. 
CHILL,  V. 

A.S.  cdan,  algere,  refiigermre,  to 

cool,  or  canse  to  be  cold.  Met.  it  is 

y    To  dispirit,  to  discourage,  to  dia- 

hearten ;  to  deject,  to  depress,  to 

damp* 


Chill,  n. 
Chill,  adj, 
Chi^ltnkss, 
Chi^llt,  adj, 
Cui'lly,  adv, 
Chi'lnsss. 


Aad  aitthea  )ie  chossa  €kUe  and  caytif  pereite 
liet  hem  (he  ve  as  ^i  chosea, 

Fiert  PiauHmmm.     WMtm,  p.  40<i. 


For  fttnn  the  twig  that  lynt  I  brake  and  rootea  1  feat 

aroimdf 
Tlieblacke  blood  oat  doth  breaks,  and  dowae  with  tiicUyac 

.  drops  it  trils 
Defilyng  foule  the  soyl,  with  that  for  feare  my  body  eSiaiBt. 

Phmw.    jaaeidbt,bookviii.fbLaL 

Tbare  growis  ane  grete  scbaw  aere  the  ekyl  ryuere, 
Qnhilk  that  flowis  with  bis  frosty  stremea  elere, 
Donn  by  the  eiete  of  Aginiaa. 

^  Dm^    .AaddM,  beokTiil.  foL  S(4- 

No  ise  of  Apenyaos  top 

my  flaming  fire  may  qaeat. 
No  heate  of  bris^tsot  Fbmbus  beasBSS 

may  bals  my  «Af/ife  eelde» 

JSikerwiU.    Tie  Limer  to  Mi  earefiM  hed,  Ife*. 

Ha  8dld»  aad  Priam'k  aged  Joyate  with  dUlM  feare  did  sksk^ 
Yet  hMlsatly  he  bed  hiamaa,  his  chariot  ready  make. 

Ompmrnu    a^mer^aiZMid;  bookLfoL43. 
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S3& 


SLL& 


He  pla^t,  lie  XmMuA  ;  aee  danp  lionmr  cMTtf 
At  such  bold  words  Toucht  with  4  deed  ao  boU- 

MUtoiK    Paradise  Latt,  book  r.  T.  tfS. 

Bi  ma  md  alttfs  connd, 
f  A  Jwtg-aad  dykig  lottiid^ 

Aftigfalt  tte  Phneoa  «l1htlr«nies  qwdatt 

Md  Ike  cAi^  MtfbWitepMi  to  wwmt, 

Wule  eacb  peculmr  pow'r  fincegoet  hi*  wonted  aiat. 

M     Odet.  Ckritft  NaiwUy^  Ifynm,  r.  jA 

Yet  £Dr  ail  this  thttoe  opmea  anotber  atmng*  gardnMr  tbat 
oerer  knew  tba  aoilj  never  bwdled  4  dibble  or  apade  to  aet  tbe 
leaat  pot-bearb  tbat  grew  tbere,  mncb  leaa  bad  eudiirM  anbonr^a 
■fcaft  or  ckMnntf  and  yet  cbaltengea  aa  bia  rii^t  tbe  bindinf^  or 
iphlndiny  o£  eaiey  flowaiv  the  eU|i^li|g  of  ertry  bnah,  tte  waed^ 
log  and  wonwf  of  •very  bid,  batk  in  thaft  and  aU.  oIImk  gaadani 
Ibeae  about 

Jd*    AaimtidverMomi  wpom  thf  Bemum,  I}efkn§et^  tqL  i*  fol*  fl5« 

< 

Bnt  mniei  tbon  aaein.*at  to  Itart  tbe  Monelanda  too  long  ^ 
Of  wbom  report  may  apeak  (our  mighty  waatea  anu)!^), 
Sbe  from  ber  cMUy  rite  aa  from  ber  barren  food, 
Xor body,  bom,,  and.  baire,  aa.  (air  a.  hntit  doth  hrood' 
^  icsrcdy  thift-gnafriale  caa  equaL. 

&nr!oaa,  mallclona,  and  revsngefbl^  tboiigbta  fire  tfie  Heart,  nd 
^^  i^  into  a  raging  flame  and  ftuy ;.  ifearfid',  tepalring,  and 
mistniatlui  tbougbta  ekUl  U,  and  make  it  ao  cold,  atopid-,  and 
imftctiTe,  that  it  cannot  exert  itaelf,  nor  employ  all  ita  powtn 
aod'facul^ea  aa  it  onght  to  do. 

Bitkop  Biweridgf%.  Sermm,l26» 


Itatrikeaanaiiia 


And  terror  on  mr  aching,  eight :  thetombt 
And  monumental  cavea  of  death  look  cold. 
And  ahoot  a  ekUmnt  to  my  trembling  heart; 

.  CMigyvrv,    23fcf  M^fomung  BrtAf  ao^JL 

AndlatthyfiMa 


■v« 


In  alopea  deacand  and  momit,  thatdUfif^  ndnt 
Bfay  trickle  off;  and  haaten  to  the  brooka» 

Oyer,    Z%e  Flmct^  book  i> 

Ah  I  waate  no  mora  tiiai6boantoD«iblDani^ 
On  aigbt'a  ckiU  shade,  that  fcagrant  bseath : 

Let  smiling  suna  those  gems  illume  I 
Pair  flower,  to  lire  unseeaia  death. 

xttfi^gnom*     Tne  JSemtfijg 


ne  aoeia]' hearth  when  autumn's  treasure's  store, 
CkiU  blow  tbe  winds  without,  and  through  the  bleak  elm  roait 

/#.     MHionh^EfUapMum'Dmmttiei 

Vtam  ekiliv  shades  the  gnats  t>f  fortune  run 
lb  buz  in  heat  and  twinkle  in  the  aun. 

Hart.    Boetitu-tbBMtHeitmm 


The  midnight  air  falls  ckilly  on  my  breaat ; 
And  now  1  shirer,  now  a  fprerisb  glow 
Seorcheamy  f4ta]84  Mkmm,    earaetaau^  <M^,L 

Why  does  the  blood  forsake  thy  lorely  cheek  ? 

l¥fay  shoots  this  cMUkeu  through  thy  shaking  nerfcs  ?' 

Why  does  thy  soul  retbe  into  herself? 

Jokmmm    Ittma^  aot  iil*  aeu  Hh 

CHILLAMR^HAM,  {ChUum-brun,  SheJmerm,  and 
Galemhrwi  are  other  corruptions  of  this  name,  which 
should  probably  be  spelt  Sitambaram  or  Silambabam,) 
is  the  name  of  a  celebrated  Pagoda  on  the  coast  of 
Coromandel,  in  lat.  11®  8^  N.  and  long.  79**  4f  E; 
about  three  miles  south  of  the  town  of  Porto  Novo. 
The  great  entrance  to  the  Temple  is  surmounted  by 
a  pyramid  122  feet  in  height,  built  of  massive  stones 
covered  with  plates  of  copper  richly  chased  with  a 
▼ariety  of  mythological  devices.  The  length  of  the 
building  is  1352  feet  one  way  and  936  the  other;  and 
it  appears  to  be  more  ancient  than  even  the  far-fiimed 
Temple  at  Ramlseram,  (Rdm^swara.)  Lord  Valentia's 
TTat>eUi  SoDnerat*s  TraveU. 

CHILTERN  HILLS,  a  range  of  chalky  hills  in 


Si^lsad,  coDmeaeiiv  acnr  Triw  in  OMkaMM,    jSKL- 
aad  passing  thraa^  the  centre  ef  BMckfaigtwiAix,    J™* 
till  i4  tenmantet  at  Healcy,  ia  the  coonty  af  Osfoni.    "'l! 
Tbe  name  ia  sqppoeed' to  hawne  heea  dptved  fro«>  tte      CHI- 
wotd  €eaU,  c§U,  or  cMl,  which  is  a  Sasoa  tena.  fo  MARA, 
cbalk ;  aad  of  which,  la  adbditieD  ta»  Ibaai  aad  ftat, 
tlie  soil  is  eblefty  eomposed.    Has  tklgeiaalnltsaf 
epea  dowalaad,  whidi  was  fiMvscyly  sotnsockcoeeiai 
with  thickeCs  aad  beeek  woods,  as  to  be  acaidy  iia^ 
pessaUe,  and  to  form  an  eacelleot  haibear  fer  band&tlfc 
Tys  range  is  supposed  ta  have  been  atenetiaaea 
Royal  forest,  aod  tliere  stiA  remaias  a  nomiaal  aAeiv 
eidled  the  Steward  ef  the  Chiitera  ttandredsv  ta  the 
gift  of  the  Grown,  by  the  aeaeptaaee  of  which  aajr 
Member  of  the  House  of  Commons  vaeaAss.his  seat  ia 
Parliament.    It  is,  therefore,  generally  rcsert^ed  for 
sveh  aswishtoretirefrom  t&is  national  assembhr. 
CHIMJ&^,  fL   1     Let  Mmara}    Gr.  j^uMftv^ 
Caiaa^aiCAL,  aij,  j  from  x*M*^^»  ^  Eoai,  EH  fahu^ 
Umt  qmeedam  momiroia  capeUa,  Martinios.     Applied*  te 
Any  capricious  foney,  any  wild'  imagination^ 

For  e'ea  at  fint  reflaetion  she  [the  aouQ  espies, 

.  Sttch.Btvmnge  eMmeruMf  and  such  monsters' there» 
Sheh  toys>  mich  antlos^  and  such  vnaities. 
As  she  rrdxss,  and  shrinka  for  shame  aad  fisv. 

2%e  ImmartaMty  o/tk§  S0ML  JktroAteHm* 


natnegleet'haa  heev  the  tme  cense  of  Mnueratt  soch  as  aie 
(Ibr  htttanc^  an  absolnte  resH  timror.  space,  amcnnni,  atoine^ 
attkaotiea  in  the  sehcAaetick  seose,  a  physical  inOueoce  of  the 
■vnl  over  the  body,. and  a  thousand  other  fictions,  either  derired 
ftom  erroneous  opinions  of  the.  ancients,  or  lately  indented  by 
modem  philosophen.  Clarke,    LeihnitT^i  Fifth  Papen, 

An  eniiahteoed  reader  Hughs  at  the  inconsiatent  chimera  of  onr 
■nthor,  o?  a  people  univermlly  Iu»irious,  And  at  the  same  .time 
oi^ressed  with  taxes  and  declining  in  trade. 

~    ~        Ob9er9atknu^on  m  lat9  State  0/  the  MiffoM. 


They  have  annexed,  to  erery  species  of  knoirledge  some  ckUne^ 
n'ca/character  of  terror  and  inhibition,  which  they  transmit,  with'* 
out  much  relfeetioD,  from  one  to  another;  they  first  f right 
theattehres,  and  then  paopagate  the  panick  of  thrir  scholars  and 
acquaintance.  Johntaa,    The  Rambierj  No»  25« 

The  parents  assigned  by  Hesiod  to  the  CinMjniA 
are  Typhon  and  Echidna,  and  Apollodonxs  (Bibl.  2,)* 
has  named  Amisodorus  as  the  enviable  tutor  wbo  had 
the  care  of  her  education.  The  form  of  this  monster 
is  triple  :  the  head  being  that  of  a  lion,  the  body  that 
of  a  goai,(x^*ftapow,  x'^f'^^P^*  onewtafor  old,  as  the  seho« 
liast  interprets  it  on  Theocr.  i.  6,)  and  the  tail  that  o€ 
aserpent.  (//.  Z.  181.)  (Jnder  the  reign  of  Jobates 
King  of  Lyoia,  the  Chimsera  proved  nnusually  trouble* 
some,  by  vomiting  forth  smoke  and  fire,  and  her  de»- 
truction  was  one  of  the  labours  upon  which*  Bellero*^ 
pfaon,  mounted  upon  Pegasos,  was  employed.  ApoK 
lodorus  says  that  the  hero  shot  the  Chimsra  to  destk 
with  arrows ;  but  Theoporopus(PAt^ktt)  vii.}reoords  a 
much  more  tragical  account  of  her  decease  1  Beilero- 
phon  it  seems  was  armed  with  a  spear,  one'end  of  which 
was  laden  with  lead .  This  end  he  thrusf  into  tiie  nMn- 
ster*s  jaws,  and  the  lead  being  melted  by  her  fiery  breathy 
ran  into  her  stomach  and  killed  her.  The  intorpreta* 
tions  of  this  foble  are  very  nrnnerons :  AntSgomis  Carys^ 
tins  in  his  Historical  Commentaries,  and  Tzetzes,  {Chi^ 
149,)  affirms  that  the  Chimsra  represents 
conquered,  by  Bellerophon.  Aldmtis  in  bis 
History,  and  Nymphodorus  of  Syracuse,  iM^d  that 
Chimsera  was  the  name  of  a  volcano  in  Lycia,^  the 
summit  of  which  was*  the  haunt  of  lions,  the  middle 
regions  covered  with  rich  pasture,  and  the  base  infostsd 
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MMA     ^^  serpents.    Tbia  mountain  they  auppose  to  have 
M^SA.    i^^Q  rendered  habitoble  by  Bellerophon.  Agnthyrcideff 
of  Gnidofl,  in  his  Matic  MemoriaU,  represents  Chimsm 
as  the  wife,  not  the  papil  of  Amisodorus,  Governor  of 
Lycia.    Her  brothers  were  named  Leo  and  Draco ; 
these  three  plundered  and  ravaged  all  Lycia  till  they 
were  subdued  by  Bellerophon.  Pausanias,  Strabo,  and 
the  other  geographers  all  concur  in  noticing  a  volcano 
of  this  name ;  and  Pliny,  as  usual,  has  a  marvel  to  recount 
.of  it.  Its  flame  he  states  (on  the  authority  of  Ctesias  of 
Gnidos)  is  heightened  by  water,  and  can  be  extin- 
guished only  by  earth  or  straw,  (xi.  110.)  Nicander  of 
Colophon  derives  the  name  from  xeifiappot,  a  wintry 
torrent t  and  refines  upon  his  etymology  by  proving 
that  such  torrents  roar  and  tear  Uie  ground  lilce  lions, 
crop  every  thing  near  them  like  goats,  and  wind  in 
their  courses  like  serpents.    Bellerophon  and  Pegasus, 
according  to  the  same  notion,  are  symbols  of  the  solar 
influence,  by  which  the  fury  of  the  torrents  is  ex- 
hausted.   Others  have  indulged  in  metaphysical  reve- 
ries.    The  Chimaera  is  emblematical  of  anger,  says 
Natalis  Comes,  because  anger  makes  men  ferocious 
^as  lions,  and  suffuses  the  eye  with  a  fiery  hue.    As  a 
goat  nibbles  shrubs,  so  anger  devours  the  faculties  of 
the  soul,  and  as  a  snake  is  to  be  avoided  on  account  of 
its  venom,  so  anger  is  to  be  fled  from  if  we  would  pre- 
serve ourselves  unharmed.    Or  lastly,  the  whole  force 
and  virtue  of  Rhetoric  is  implied  by  the  Chimaera. 
The  opening  of  a  speech  should  be  bold  and  energetic ; 
the  middle  should  seem  to  spring  and  catch  at  lofty 
topics  $  the  close  should  have  a  point  and  sting,  and 
should  wind  round   again  artfully  by  recapitulation 
through  the  entire  subject.     Those  who  seek  for 
further  allegorical  subtilties  on  this  head  may  consult 
Bochart   de  Pfuemc,  i.  6,    unless   they  agree   with 
Lucretius,  (v.  900,)  that  since  fire  bums  up  the  bodies 
of  lions  as  readily  as  that  of  any  other  animals,  it  is 
>yery  little  likely  thatany  veritable  lion  ever  existed  who 
in  good  tnith  could  breathe  forth  fire  without  suffering 
by  combustion. 

Chimjbra,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  animals  belonging 
to  the  fiimily  Selacii,  order  Chandropterygu,  class 
Pisces. 

Generic  character.  Branchiae  opening  by  a  single 
aperture  on  either  side  j  the  jaws  covered  with  hard 
undivided  plates  instead  of  teeth ;  muzzle  prominent 
and  pierced  with  pores  disposed  in  regular  lines ;  first 
dorsal  fin  above  the  pectoral,  and  armed  with  a  strong 
spine,  the  second  commencing  immediately  behind  the 
first,  and  extending  to  the  root  of  the  tail,  which  is  ter- 
minated in  a  thread-like  form  j  the  males  distinguished 
•by  trifid  osseous  appendages  attached  to  the  ventral 
'fins,  on  the  front  of  the  roots  of  which  are  two  spinv 
plates,and  a  small  fringed  crest  on  the  top  of  the  head. 
Of  this  genus,  which  gets  its  name  from  its  uncouth 
form,  there  are  but  two  species. 

C.  Monstrosa,  Lin.j  la  Chmkre  Jrc^que,  Iiacep. ; 
Jforthern  Chinusra,  Shaw  }  King  of  the  Herrings^  of  the 
Norwegians.  Is  about  three  feet  long,  of  a  silvery 
colour  spotted  with  browi*;  at  night  its  eyes  are 
brilliant  like  those  of  the  Cat,  whence  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean it  is  called  the  Sea  Cat.  It  is  often  seen  lurking 
among  the  shoals  of  Herrings  j  it  is  caught  by  the 
Norwegians,  who  salt  its  roe,  and  express  an  oil  from 
the  liver,  which  they  employ  for  certain  diseases  of 
the  eye;  of  the  tail  they  make  pipe  pickers }  the  flesh 
is  not  eatable* 
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C  Caihrkynehus,  Lin.;    la    Chmire   Antatetique,     Cm. 
Lacep.  5    Southern   Chinutra,   Shaw;    Elephant  Ksh,   ^^^^^ 
Cook.    This  fish  is  distinguished  from  the  preceding    r,^ 
by  a  fieshy  projection  on  the  muzzle  in  form  of  a  muao 
hoe,  ^m  whence  it  has  acquired  the  name  of  Ele- 
phant Fish  $  its  general  colour  is  silvery,  brownish  on 
the  upper  parts.    Native  of  the  Southern  Seas. 

See  Linnsei  Systema  Natura ;  Cuvier,  Ekgne  Animal ^ 
Lacepede,  HisUnre  des  Poissons. 

CHIMERE,  Pr.  chamarre,  cunarre;  It  zmarre;  Sp. 
cfuanarra,  or  chamarro ;  Dutch,  samare;  Swe.  samaria» 
The  French  chamarre  is  said  by  Cotgrave  to  be  "a 
loose  and  light  gown  (and  less  properly  a  doak)  that 
may  be  worn  scarf- wise."  Dr.  Jamieson  suggests 
that  this  term  had  its  origin  from  a  superior  kind  of 
cloth,  made  of  fine  goat's  wool,  and  called  by  the 
Latins  cymatUit,  from  Gr.  «t)/ia,  a  wave,  because  it 
was  waved. 

The  ckhmere  [is]  the  upper  robe,  to  which  the  lawn  Bteercs 
are  genertllj  lewed ;  which  before  and  after  the  Reformation, 
tUl  Qneen  EUzabeth's  time  was  always  of  Scarlet  silk ;  bat  Bishop 
Hooper  scrupling  first  at  the  robe  itself,  and  then  at  the  coloor 
of  it,  as  too  light  and  gay  for  the  episcopal  grarity,  it  was 
changed  for  a  chimtrt  of  black  satin. 

Wheaify  on  the  Commom  Prayer^  u.  sec.  4. 

CHIMAKRHIS,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  .class 
Pentandria,  order  Monogynia,  Generic  character: 
calyx,  margin  entire ;  corolla  funnel-shaped  -,  capsule 
inferior,  two-celled,  one  seed  ;  stigma  two -parted. 

One  species,  C.  cymosa,  an  elegant  tr«e,  native  of 
Martinique.  Willdenow. 

CHIMBORAZO,  or  CniMBoaAfo,  derived  from  the 
Peruvian  word  chimpa  chimpani,  1  pass  beyond. ;  Chim- 
bora^o  signifying  literally  the  snow  of  the  other  side.  A 
celebrated  Mountain  of  the  State  of  Quito,  in  South 
America,  situated  in  1^  W  south  latitude  and  79^  41' 
west  longitude,  and  supposed  to  be  the  loftiest  summit 
of  the  whole  Cordillera,  no  accurate  measurement 
having  been  attempted  hitherto  of  the  altitude  of  the 
Chilian  Peaks.  Chimborazo  has  the  elegant  form  of  an 
expanded  dome,  and  towers  -  over  the  cones  and  pin- 
nacles of  the  adjacent  mountains  toan  amazingaltitnde, 
its  height  above  the  level  of  the  sea  being  not  less  than 
81,441  feet,  though  the  absolute  visible  altitude  from 
the  level  of  the  plain  of  Tapia,  from  which  it  appears 
to  rise,  is  not  more  than  11,948  feet^  this  plain  being 
itself  9461  feet  above  the  waters  of  the  Pacific    The 
road  from  Quito   to  Guayaquil,  and  the  coast  leada 
along  the  northern  flank  of  Chimborazo,  between  it 
and  its  giant  brother  Carguirazo,  which  is  I5fi40  feet 
above  the  sea;  and  many  people  perish  in  their  at- 
tempts to  travel  over  these  lofty  deserts  during  winter, 
or  in  storms,  the  wind  being  often  so  violent  as  to  tear 
off  fragments  of  rocks ;  here  the  Andes  may  be  oV* 
served  in  all  their  greatness,  fourteen  or  fifteen  sunk* 
mits,  each  higher  than  Mont  Blanc,  crest  thb  majestiQ 
portion  of  the  Cordillera,  and  though  clad  in  eternal 
snow  mingle  their  tremendous  fires  with  the  circunA- 
ambient  atmosphere.    Messrs.  Humboldt,  Bonpland^ 
and  Montufar,  attempted  to  reach  the  crown  of  Chim- 
borazo, but  after  experiencing  great  dangers,  tbey 
were  obliged  to  desist.    They,  however,  observed  the 
inclination  of  the  magnetic  needle,  at  a  higher  point 
than  was  ever  before  attained  by  man,  on  more  than 
3608  feet  above  the  height  to  which  Mont  Blanc,  the 
highest  summit  of  Europe  aspires. 

Hui^boldt^  speaking  q(  \h^  T^ioua  forms  of  the 
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CHIM'  Andean  snmmito,  observea  ''  on  the  shore  of  ihe  South 
BORAZO.  Sen,  after  the  long  rains  of  winter,  when  the  transpa- 
rency of  the  air  has  suddenly  increased,  we  see  Cbim- 
borazo  appear  like  a  cloud  in  the  horizon  j  it  detaches 
itself  from  the  neighbouring  summits,  and  towers  over 
the  whole  chain  of  the  Andes,  like  that  majestic  dome, 
produced  by  the  genius  of  Michael  Angelb,  over  the 
antique  monuments  which  surround  the  Capitol." 

He  describes  also  in  a  very  lively  manner,  the  feel- 
ings which  he  experienced  on  the  23d  June  17^*  in 
planting  his  instruments  on  a  narrow  ledge  of  por- 
phyritic  rock,  which  projected  into  the  air  from  the 
mass  of  unfathomed  snow,  and  on  which  he  had  at* 
taioed  an  elevation  of  19,300  feet  above  the  ocean, 
but  being  still  9140  feet  from  the  top  of  the  dome.  Re- 
spiration was  performed  with  difficulty  in  this  cold  and 
piercing  air,  its  tenuity  causing  the  blood  to  flow  from 
the  lips,  gums,  and  eyes.  He  gained  an  altitude 
S485  feet  higher  than  that  ascended  by  La  Condamine 
in  1745,  when  the  French  Academicians  visited  this 
mountain  at  the  time  of  the  measure  of  the  equinoctial 
degrees. 

la  the  French  translation,  by  Robert  Regnault 
Cauxois,  dedicated  to  Henry  IV.,  of  that  scarce  work 
the  Jesuit  Acosta*s  Historia  natural  y  moral  de  Us 
Yndias,  we  find  the  following  curious  account  of  the 
sensations  experienced  on  journeying  amidst  the 
gloomy  and  sky-capped  deserts  which  lie  on  the  su- 
perior Andes  3  and  which  the  author  compares  to  the 
effects  attributed  to  the  sea  air,  on  persons  unused  to 
that  clement.  "  Say  voulu  dire  tout  cecy,  pour  declarer 
ttn  effect  estrange  qui  aduient  en  certains  endroits  des 
Indes,  ou  Cair  et  le  vent  qui  y  court  estourdit  Us  hommes, 
non  pas  moms,  mais  d^awmtage  quen  la  mer,  QuelqueS" 
uns  le  tiennentpourfabU,  d*autres  disent  que  cest  addition, 
de  ma  part  ie  diray  ce  qui  m'est  aduenu"  He  then  relates 
that  he  went  on  purpose  to  a  very  high  part  of  the 
Cordillera,  and  proceeds,  by  saying,  *'  ie  /us  subitemeni 
<itt€int  et  surprius  dun  mal  si  mortel  et  estrange,  que  ie 
fus  presque  sur  U  poinct  de  me  laisser  choir  de  la  monture 
en  terre,'*  *'Ie  fus  epris  de  teUe  douleur  de  sanglots  et  de 
vomissemens,  quejepensayjetter  et  rendre  Vame,  D'autant 
qu'  aprbs  auoir  vomy  la  viande.  Us  phlegmes  et  la  colere, 
tune  iaune  et  C autre  verde,  ie  vensjusques  d,  Utter  U  sang, 
de  da  violence  que  ie  sentois  en  Vestomach,  U  dis  en  fin, 
que  n  cela  eut  durijeusse  pensi  certainement  estre  arrvui 
a  la  mort.*'  "To'us  nos  compagnons,  estoyent  fort  fatiguez, 
quelques  uns  cheminans  demandoit  confession,  pensans 
realUment  mourir,  Us  autres  mettoyent  pUd  a  terre,  et 
estoyent  perdu  de  vomissement,  et  de  force  dialler  a  la 
selle,  et  me  fui  diet  qu'autresfois  quelques  uns  y  auoyent 
perdu  la  vU  de  cest  accident:'  In  fact  so  terrible  arc 
these  altitudes  to  the  Indians,  that  they  deserted  their 
villages  when  the  French  academicians  sought  their 
assistance  on  them. 

CHBIE,  v.^     Doct.  Th.  H,  happily  and  ingenu- 

Chim£,  n      >ously,  ut  soUt,  says  Skinner,  derives 

Chi^ming.  J  from  the  It.  chiamare ;  (Lat.  clamare, 
to  call,)  because  that  sound  («c.  of  Bells,)  calls  or 
summons  to  church.  Junius  suspects  that  the  expres- 
sion formerly  was  a  cimbal  or  cimbU  of  bells,  (sec 
Cymbal,)  whence  cime  or  chime  was  formed. 

To  chime,  as  applied  generally,  is 

To  be  or  cause  to  be  in  the  same  tone  or  tune  -,  in 
unison,  in  consonance ;  to  attune,  to  harmonize,  to 
correspond  or  agree,  or  coin^de  with. 

TOL.  xzx. 


And  right  for  fere 


The!  waren  dombc,  and  dare  not  telle. 
Without  eowne,  as  dothe  the  belle, 
Whiche  hath  no  clapper  for  to  ekyme. 

Oower,     Con/.  Am,,  book  iv.  fol.  65. 

The  streme  of  lif  now  droppeth  on  the  cMmhe, 
The  sely  tonge  may  wel  ringe  and  ckimbe 
Of  wretchednesse,  that  passed  his  ful  yore : 
With  oldo  folk,  saye  dotage,  is  no  more. 

Chauctr.     7'he  Reves  Prologue,  v.  3894. 

After  that  she  waa  passed  Ludgmte  she  proceeded  towarde  Flete- 
strete  where  the  Conduict  was  newely  painted,  and  all  the  armes 
and  angels  refreshed,  and  Ute  chtfme  melodiously  sownyng. 

HalL     The  25  yere  ofKyngt  Htnry  VtIL 

Then  in  a  rage  1  took. 

And  out  at  window  threw 
Ovid  and  Horace,  all  the  chiming  crew ; 

Homer  himself  went  with  them  too ; 
Hardly  escap'd  the  sacred  Mantnan  book. 

Cowky,     Ode,  Of  Vertet  of  my  Lord  BroghUU. 

The  Toyce  so  sweet,  the  words  so  faire, 
As  some  soft  chime  had  stroak'd  the  ayre ; 
And  though  the  sound  were  parted  thence 
Still  left  an  eccho  in  the  sense. 

Ben  Jonwn,     Underwoods,  The  Mind, 

That  -vt  on  earth  with  undiscording  voice 
May  rightly  ansirer  that  melodious  noise  ; 
As  once  we  did,  till  disproportion'd  sin 
Jarr'd  against  nature's  thime^  and  with  harsh  din 
Broke  the  fair  music  that  all  creatures  made 
To  their  great  Lord. 

Milton,    Ode  at  a  Sol,  Music,  Tol.  XX. 

Father  and  son,  husband  and  wife,  and  such  other  correlatiTe 
terms,  seem  so  nearly  to  belong  one  to  another,  and  thro'  custom 
do  so  readily  chime  and  answer  one  another  in  peoples  memories, 
that  upon  the  naming  of  either  of  them,  the  thoughts  are  presently 
carry'd  beyond  the  thing  so  nam'd,  and  nobody  oyerlooka  or 
doubts  of  a  relation,  where  it  is  so  plainly  intimated. 

Locke,    ly/Zf/n/ion,  book  ii.ch.  xxr. 

Ijore  first  iuTented  verse,  and  form'd  the  rhyme. 
The  motion  measur'd,  harmoniz'd  the  cMme, 

Qrydek,    Cymcn  and  Iphtgenia. 

The  book  [Piers  Plowmans  vision]  is  writ  in  metre,  but  much 
different  from  the  manner  of  our  modern  verse,  there  being  no 
rhymes  or  ehyming  of  words ;  but  the  nature  of  the  metre  is 
that  three  words,  at  the  least,  of  each  verse  begin  with  one  and 
the  same  letter.       Strype,     Memoirs,  Edward  VI,  Anno,  1550.  ' 

Various  of  numbers,  new  in  ev'ry  strain ; 
Diffus'd,  yet  terse,  poetical,  tho'  plain : 
Diversify*d,  midst  unison  of  cMme ; 
Freer  than  air,  yet  manacled  with  rhyme  ? 

Hart,    Introduction  to  Vision  i/JDeoA. 

Rhyme,  erst  the  minstrel  of  primeval  night. 

And  Chaos,  anarch  old  :  she  near  their  throne 

Oft  taught  the  rolling  elements  to  cAtfme 

With  tenfold  din.  Mason,    A  Monody  on  Pope, 

.  Chtues,  in  Horology,  a  peculiar  species  of  music  at« 
tached  to  a  clock,  and  produced  by  means  of  the  clock* 
machinery  at  certain  intervals  of  time.  The  general 
method  of  producing  this  music  is  by  means  of  a  large 
barrel  having  the  tune  pricked  round  it  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  a  barrel  org^,  by  means  of  wooden  or 
metallic  pins,  which  raise  certain  levers  connected  with 
hammers,  and  by  striking  a  series  of  bells  in  due  suc- 
cession, form  the  harmony  des^ated  Chimes.  The 
music  thus  produced,  may  consist  of  a  direct  succession 
of  ^he  notes  constituting  an  octave  frequently  repeated, 
or  otherwise  may  be  a  psalm  tune  or  short  popular  air, 
in  the  key  to  which  the  bells  are  tuned. 

To  calculate  numbers  for  the  Chimes,  and  to  fit  and 
divide  the  Chime  barrel,  it  may  be  observed  that  the 
latter  must  be  as  long  in  turning  round,  as  a  person  is 
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onnniS,  employed  in  singhig  ttie  tune  it  is  to  plsy.    The  u  wmmd  np ;  the  hflrrd  A  b  m  eontrived*  by  meaaa  CSOOSi 
Chime  barrel  may  be  made  up  of  certain  bars  which  ef  the  click  b,  and  ratchet  wheel  a,  (fig*  4>)   that 
run  across  it^  with  a  convenient  number  pf  holes  while  the  zope  is  being  wound  up>  the  barrel  alipa 
punched  in  them  to  adroit  the  pins  which  are  to  draw  roond  its  stationary  arbor^  but  when  the  weight  is 
each  hammer  j  by  this  means  the  tune  may  be  changed  going  down  it  tuma  the  large  cylinder  or  Chime 
without  changing  the  barrel.    In  this  case  the  pins  or  barrel  c  attached  to  the  arbor  along  with  it ;  this 
nuts>  which  drew  the  hammers,  must  hang  down  from  Chime  barrel  is  made  of  wood,  and  has  a  number  of 
the  bar  more  or  less«  as  is  required  ;  and  some  must  pegs  screwed  into  it,  which^as  it  turns  round  at  proper 
stand  upright  to  play  the  time  of  the  tune  properly,  intervals,  take  hold  of  the  inner  end  d  of  the  hori- 
For  the  placing  of  these  pins,  we  roust  proceed  on  the  sontal  and  parallel  levers  F,  raise  them  to  a  eertain 
principle  of  changes  on  bells  ;  viz.  1,  2,  3, 4,  &c.  or  height,  and  then  let  them  go  suddenly,  this  motion  at 
rather,  make  use  of  the  musical  notes,  where  it  must  be  the  same  time  depresses  &t  outer  ends  e  of  the  said 
observed  what  the  compass  of  the  time  is,  or  how  many  levers,  and  by  means  of  the  n^^ht  rods  G,  and  other 
notes  there  are  on  the  bells  from  the  highest  to  the  intermediate  rods,  raise  the  hammers  which  strike  upon 
lowest,  and  accordingly  the  barrel  must  be  divided  the  large  bdls  in  the  belfry  or  story  above.     On  the 
from  end  to  end.    Thus  in  Plate  XXV.  fig.  1  and  2,  re-  end  of  the  Chime  barrel  next  to  the  barrel  A,  is  a  large 
present  the  notes  of  the  hundredth  psalm  tnne  >  as  this  wheel  H,  (fig.  4  and  6,)  which  l^ys  into  a   snudU 
tune  is  eight  notes  in  compass,  the  barrel  is  divided  pinion  on  die  arbor  of  the  wheel !»  this  wheel  works 
into  eight  parts ;  these  divisions  are  struck  round  the  a  pinion  on  one  end  of  the  long  atbor  K,  (fig.  4)  on 
barrel,  opposite  to  which  are  the  hammer^tails.  the  other  end  of  which  arbor  is  a  pair  of  fiumers,  or  a 
In  this  instance  we  give  only  one  hammer  to  each  fly,  the  vanei  of  whkh  catch  the  air  as  they  torn,  and 
b^,  that  the  machinery  may  be  more  clearly  compre-  regulate  the  velocity  of  the  machine.    This  fty  is 
bended  /  but  when  two  notes  of  the  same  sound  come  shown  separately  in  fig.  5.  A  k  a  portion  of  the  axbor, 
together  in  a  tune,  there  must  be  two  hammers  to  the  on  which  is  loosely  fitted  an  iron  bar  B  B,  having  a 
bell  to  strike  it ;  so  that  if  in  all  the  tunes  we  intend  to  a  vane  D  at  each  end,  to  prevent  the  bar  from  slipping 
chime  of  eight  notes  compass,  there  should  happen  to  round  the  arbor  in  a  retrograde  direction;  m  ratchet 
be  double  notes  on  every  bell,  instead  of  eight  we  must  wheel  b  is  attached  to  the  outer  end  of  the  arbor ;  and 
have  sixteen  hammers  ;  and  we  must  divide  the  barrel  a  click  c  is  fastened  on  the  fly  which  ia  kept  to  the 
accordingly,  striking  sixteen  strokes  round  it  opposite  teeth  of  the  wheel  by  a  spring:  so  that  when  the  arbor 
to  each  hammer^tail  $  then  we  must  divide  it  round  into  turns,  the  click  stops  against  the  teeth  of  the  wheel, 
as  many  divisions  as  there  are  musical  bars,  semibreves,  and  turns  the  fly  with  it }  but  when  the  arbor  ia  sad- 
minims,  &c.  in  the  tune.    Thus  the  hundredth  psalm  denly  stopped  (as  hereafter  described)  the  fly  continues 
tune  has  twenty  semibreves,  and  each  division  of  it  is  its  forward  motion  for  some  time  by  means  of  its  mo- 
a  semibreve,  the  first  note  of  it  also  is  a  sensibreve,  mentum,  the  click  c  in  the  mean  time  slipping  rovnd 
and  therefore  on  the  Chime  barrrel  there  must  be  a  the  ratchet  b ;  by  this  contrivance  all  strain  upon  the 
whole  division  from  B\e  to  five ;  as  will  be  plainly  mechanism  by  a  sudden  check  of  tlie  momentnm  is 
understood,  by  conceiving  the  surfiice  of  »  Chime  avoided.    On  one  of  the  diagonal  or  cross  bars  of  the 
barrel  to  be  represented  by  these  figures;  as  if  the  wheel  I,  (fig.  4  and  6,)isa  projectingpiece  of  metal/, 
cylindrical  superficies  of  the  barrel  was  stretched  out  which  piece,  when  the  machine  is  to  be  stayed,  is 
At  length,  or  extended,  on  a  plane;  and  then  such  a  caught  by  a  detent  g-,  which  detent  may  be  moved 
table  so  divided,  if  it  were  conceived  to  be  woimd  towards  the  centre  of  the  wheel,  so  as  to  dear  the 
round  the  barrel,  would  show  the  places  where  the  piece/,  when  the  machine  is  to  be  pot  in  motion ; 
pins  are  to  stand  in  the  barrel ;  for  the  dots  about  the  the  upper  end  of  the  detent  g  is  fiistened  to  an  arbor 
table,  are  the  places  of  the  pins  that  play  the  tune.  M,  so  as  to  have  a  circular  motion  with  it,  to  which 
Indeed  if  the  Chimes  are  to  be  complete,  we  ought  arbor  is  also  fixed  another  detent  h,  (fig.  6)  bent  to 
to  have  a  set  of  bells  to  the  gamut  notes,  so  that  avoid  the  bar  of  the  frame.    On  the  middle  of  this 
eadi  bell,  having  the  true  sound  of  sol,  la,  mi,  fa,  detent  h,  a  piece  of  vpright  iron  i  is  rivetted,  on  the 
may  play  any  tune  with  its  flats  and  sharps;  we  end  of  which  a  hammer  N  (fig.  4  and  5)  strikes;  this 
may  by  this  means  play  both  bass  and  treble  with  hammer  is  raised  at  a  proper  hour  by  the  church  dock, 
one  barrel ;  and  by  setting  the  names  of  the  bells  at  and  by  its  fall  strikes  the  piece  i,  (fig.  6,)  depresses  the 
the  head  of  any  tune,  that  tune  may  easily  be  trans-  bent  detent  h,  and  consequently  moves  the  detent  g 
fierred  to  the  Chnne  barrel,  without  any  skiU  in  music,  from  the  stop  of  the  piece/.    O  is  a  drcular  plat^ 
But  it  must  be  observed,  that  each  line  in  the  music  is  having  a  notch  hi  one  part  of  its  circumference ;  at  the 
three  notes  distant ;  that  is,  there  is  a  note  between  back  of  it  are  fastened  four  arms  k,  I,  m,  (fig.  6,)  and 
each  line  as  well  as  upon  it.  another  not  seen.    On  the  face  of  the  whed  H  there  is 
♦   Chimes  qfac^reAc2oc/p.Fl.  XXV.  and  XXVI.  expbin  a  projecting  tooth  n,   (fig.  4,)  which  takes  hold  of 
iheChimemechanism  in  the  clock-room  of  St  Marga-  one  of  the  arms  on  O,   and  at  every  turn  of  the 
ret*s  Church,  Westmmster,  which  has  ofken  been  de-  wheel  H,  moves  the  whed  O  round  the  space  of  one 
scribed,  and  whidi  may  fiurly  be  accepted  as  a  general  quarter.    Behind  the  arms  k,  I,  m,  are  four  knobs,  p,  q, 
]&odelofthiskihdofnkachinery.A(fig.4and6,)isabarrel  r,  s,  in  a  detached  state,  shovm  in  fig.  7,  against  which 
cm  which  the  rope  B  is  wound ;  this  rope,  after  passing  a  lever  R,  (fig.  6  and  7)  is  pressed  by  a  spring  s ,-  the 
over  a  fixed  friction  roller,  has  a  heavy  leaden  wdght  use  of  this  mechanism  is  to  make  the  wheel  O  slways 
fiistened  to  it,  by  the  descent  of  wluch  the  mechanism  describe  a  complete  quarter  of  a  revolution  whenever 
is  actuated.    D  is  a  large  wheel  at  the  end,  and  on  the  it  moves  at  all ;  for  suppose  the  arms  m,  I,  k,  (%.  7,) 
arbor  of  this  barrd,  which  is  worked  by  a  pinion  £,  to  have  the  position  of  the  dotted  lines  m^  I',  kf,  the 
(not  seen)  the  arbor  of  which  is  square  at  the  project-  pin  n  on  the  wheel  H  (fig.  4  and  6)  takea  the  arm  sa, 
ing  end  for  the  key  of  the  handle  by  which  the  weight  and  pushes  it  downwards,  during  which  course  the 
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CHIMES,  knob  p,  fig.  7>  raises  tbe  leT€r  R  into  the  position 
shown  in  the  figure ;  the  spring  and  lever  then  act 
upon  the  knob  p,  and  quickly  bring  the  arms  to  the 
dotted  position^  in  which  situation  the  letters  of  re* 
ferenee  are  advanced   each  to  the  next  arm.     This 
clock  has^  moreover,  the  striking  work,  in  which  there 
Is  as  usual  a  wheel  called  the  count  wheel,  which  tnms 
round  once  in  twelve  hours ;  in  this  wheel  there  are 
three  pins^  that  at  the  hours  4,  S,  and  19,  move  the  end 
of  a  lever,  which  communicates  by  means  of  an  inter- 
mediate rod  9i  (fig.  4  and  6,)  with  the  tail  P  of  the 
hammer  N,  so  as  to  elevate  it ;  as  the  count  wheel 
turns  round,  one  of  its  pins  lets  go  the  lever,  and  the 
hammer  N  falls  upon  the  detent  h,  (the  end  of  which 
is  supposed  to  be  in  the  notch  of  the  plate  O,)  pushes 
it  down,  and  at  the  same  time  moves  the  detent  g  on 
the  same  arbor  M  inward;  89  soon  as  the  hammer  has 
made  a  stroke,  it  is  partly  lifted  up  again  by  the  tail 
spring  /,  (fig.  6,)  acting  against  the  l^  of  the  frame ; 
but  the  end  of  the  bent  detent  h  is  prevented  from 
again  entering  the  notch  in  the  plate  O,  when  the 
hammer  rises  by  the  lever  R,  which  at  the  instant  the 
lever  h,  (fig.  7,)  is  pushed  down  moves  the  wheel  O  a 
little  round,  by  means  of  the  spring  t  into  the  position 
of  the  figure.   When  the  hammer  has  thus  struck,  and 
removed  the  detent  g,  (fig.  6,)  the  leaden  weight  pulls 
the  barrel  A,  and  sets  the  machine  in  motion,  during 
which  motion  the  pegs  in  the  Chime  barrel  E  strike 
the  lever  F,  and  move  the  bell  hammer  in  the  due  suc- 
cession of  time,  the  fly  (fig.  5)  in  the  mean  time  regn* 
lating  the  velocity  of  the  barrel.    At  each  revolution 
of  the  Chime  barrel  £  the  peg  n,  in  the  wheel  H,  tnms 
the  wheel  O  round  one  quarter  of  a  revolution,  and  by 
the  time  the  barrel  has  turned  four  times,  the  notch  in 
the  plate  O  is  brought  agun  opposite  to  the  end  of  the 
bent  detent  h,  which  therefore  falls  in  by  the  weight 
of  the  detent  g,  the  latter  of  which  also  falls  at  the 
same  time,  so  as  to  catch  the  stop/ which  stays  the 
2nachine.    The  notch  in  the  plate  O  is  so  placed,  that 
when  h  is  locked  into  it,  the  knobs  p,  q,  r,  «,  on  the 
back  of  this  plate,  are  in  the  position  shown  in  fig.  7 9 
so  Chat  this  plate  O  moves  the  instant  it  is  permitted 
to  do  so  by  the  detent  h  being  removed  by  means  of  the 
spring  $  independently  of  the  great  wheel  H.    This 
mac:lunery  plays  four  different  tunes,  which  are  changed 
by  fuming  the  index  W,  (fig.  4,)  by  the  handle,  to  the 
corresponding  tune  marked  on  the  dial  plate  T ;  this 
handle  has  a  pinion  on  its  arbor,  behind  the  dial  plate 
which  woiIes  in  a  rack  upon  the  crooked  iron  bar  9  y, 
so  as  to  move  it  up  or  down  when  the  handle  is 
turned ;  the  bar  v  y  is  made  to  move  steadily,  by 
having  a  crook  x  with  parallel  sides  at  each  end,  slid* 
in^  against  both  sides  of  the  corresponding  steady  pins 
screwed  into  the  frame  ;  and  the  friction  of  a  spring  7 
pressing  against  it,  prevents  its  being  moved  by  acci- 
dent ;  in  the  middle  of  the  bar  v  jr  is  a  bend  y  which 
acts  like  an  inclined  plane  between  the  rollers  3, 4  fixed 
in  a  small  frame  at  the  end  of  the  bar  W,  so  as  to  move 
that  bar  horizontally,  while  the  crooked  bar  9  y  is 
moved  vertically;  to  the  horizontal  bar W  are  fixed  the 
centres  of  the  keys  or  short  levers  F,  and  a  long  iron 
plate,  5,  with  16  notches  to  confine  each  lever  to  its 
own  plane  of  action.    The  sliding  pins  gg,  moving  in 
a  cx>ck  with  two  perforations  attached  to  the  frame, 
confine  the  bar  W  to  a  horizontal  motion.    In  setting 
out  the  pegs  on  the  barrel  sixty-four  parallel  circles, 
{bur  to  each  lever,  are  drawn  round  it  at  equal 


tances  ;  every  four  of  these  coincide  successively  by  CROfESL 

the  rack  work  adjustment  with  ooe  of  the  levers,  so        — 

that  the  respective  pegs  upon  the  barrel  in  the  first  of  CHIMNEV 

each  four  circles>  may  work  its  own  lever  and  play  one 

tune ;  that  by  moving  the  levers  along  with  the  bar  W« 

the  distance  that  two  contiguous  circles  are  a|)art»  a 

second  set  of  pegs  is  presented  to  the  said  levers, 

which  now  play  a  second  tune,  and  in  the  same  manner 

a  third  and  fourth  successively.    The  rods  6  have 

each  a  screw  adjustment  at  their  lower  ends,  and  their 

upper  ends  are  connected  with  revolving  rods  fixed  to 

the  ceiling,  by  which  the  motion  is  conveyed  under 

each  bell  to  the  hammers  which  are  placed  each  in  a 

line  perpendicularly  under  the  axis  of  its  bell,  so  as  to 

strike  near  to  its  lowest  extremity  5  the  weight  of  each 

hammer  H  is  supported  by  a  springs,  in  such  a  manner 

that  it  rises  from  the  bell  the  instant  it  has  struck* 

There  is  moreover  a  long  horizontal  iron  bar  that  goes 

across  the  levers  F,  (not  seen)  the  ends  of  which  are 

connected  with  another  lever  (also  not  seen,)  which 

when  it  is  pulled  down  takes  up  all  the  hammers  at 

once,  so  as  to  clear  the  bells  in  the  act  of  ringing. 

There  are  ten  bells  in  this  steeple,  six  of  which  have 

each  two  hammers,  and  the  otherfour  but  one  a  piece  ; 

the  double  hammers  are  used  where  the  same  bell  is 

required  to  be  struck  in  succession  so  quickly,  that  the 

same  hammer  could  not  be  lifted  up,  and  be  made  to 

return  twice  in  the  requisite  time,  as  we  have  already 

descr^d  in  the  preceding  part  of  the  article. 

CHI'MNEY^  "\     Fr,  chemmee;  Sp.  chemeneai 

Chi^mney-cornbk,     lit.  cammino;   Lat.  caminus  g 

Chi  mnby-less,  f  Gr.  ico^Vov,  Jvw  rS  Kokiy,  to 

Chi'mnxt-monet,       ^  bum,   or   ivo   rS    mai^fuvm, 

CHi^mrxT^PiECE,         ^burning  heat.    Cammm,  an* 

Cm^KKET-swEEPEE,  Icicntly  denoted  a   furnace, 

Chi^mney-swebpino,  I  but  is  now  used  pro  gula,  qum 

Chi^mnby-top.  Jfiimmm  extra  tectum  emittit. 

Forth  with  his  chmmberleine  also 
To  counceile  bad  both  two. 
And  stoden  by  the  chymnee 
XDgpetber  spekende  aU  tbre. 

Omper,    Cmtf^  Am,,  book  viL  fol.  165* 

I  teigb  hallet  fal  beygh,  and  boiuet  fvl  nobl« 
Chambrei  with  chyauneyiy  and  cbapels  gaye. 

Pien  Phuhman,    Crede,  book  Sr. 

Aad  ihei  Mholeii  leiide  hem  into  the  ehpmitmf  of  fiir,  there 
BCihalbe  wepymc  and  beCyng  togldie  of  teeth. 

Wklif.    MolMrv,  ck.  xiiL 

Hee  is  so  loth  to  leave  his  oeigbbonr's  fire,  that  he  is  faine  to 
walk  borne  in  the  dark  ;  and  if  he  he  not  lookt  to,  weares  oot  the 
n!gbt  in  the  ehimney-coner :  or  if  not  that,  lies  down  fai  his 
dothss  lo  fare  two  labonn. 

UmU.    qftkeShil^,    IToriky,  voL  i.  foL  175. 

r  Teaeaients  are  divided  into  two  or  more  tipling  booses,  anii 
ckhmwUu  bams  used  to  that  purpose. 

Fuiier,     WortMet,    Merionethtkire, 

IftCS,  Ihe  ehtmneff 

b  south  the  chamber,  and  the  chimney-piece 
Chaste  Dian,  bathing :  neuer  saw  I  figures 
So  likely  to  report  Uiemselnes. 

Skmkspeare,    CymbtUme^  M.  279, 

A  eMiTif  therebe  ytt  viler  than  tkyMlf, 
If  he  tiirougU  baaeoess  light  upon  thu  worldly  pelf, 
The  chimney-swerp  or  he  that  in  the  dead  of  night 
Doth  empty  loathsome  ranlts,  nay  porrbase  aU  3ro«r  right. 

Vrmyun,    i^»  oikim,  Wflg  xziL 
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Haue  jon  cUmb*d  tp  the  walles  and  battlemeats. 
To  towret  and  windowea  ?  Yea,  to  cMmneytops, 
Your  infaats  in  yonr  armei,  and  there  haue  eate 
The  liue-long  day,  with  patient  expectation 
To  see  great  Fompey  passe  the  streets  of  Rome. 

Shmktpemrt.    JuUui  Cmtar,  fol.  109. 

Acute  distempers  frtquently  arise  from  a  diminution  of  tran- 
spiration through  the  cutaneous  chimneyi,  and  some  chronical 
ones  from  an  augmentation. 

DerAam.    Phyiieo-Theology,  book  r.  ch.  t. 

Moliere,  as  we  are  told  by  Monsr.  Boileau,  used  to  read  all  hla 
comedies  to  a  little  old  woman,  that  was  his  house-keeper,  as  she 
sat  with  him  at  her  work  by  the  ehimney-comer ;  and  could  fore- 
tell the  success  of  his  play  in  the  theatre,  from  the  reception  it 
met  with  at  the  fire  side.  Spectator,  No.  70. 

The  King,  as  he  had  come  through  the  western  countries,  from 
the  first  landing  had  been  iu  many  places  moved  to  discharge  the 
chimney-money ;  and  had  promised  to  recommend  it  to  parliameilt. 
Burnet,     Own  Times,  WUHam  and  Mary,  jinno^  1689. 

JoTe  should  be  there,  that  does  make  bold 
With  Juno,  that  notorious  scold ; 
Neptune,  first  bargeman  on  the  water, 
Thetis,  the  oyster-woman*s  daughter, 
Pluto,  that  chimney-noeeping  sloren ; 
With  Proserpine  hot  from  the  oven. 

King,    The  Art  nf  L«9t, 

Rut  there  are  huts  or  dwellings  of  only  one  story,  inhabited  by 
gentlemen,  which  have  walls  cemented  with  mortar,  glsss  win- 
dows, and  boarded  floors,  of  these  all  have  chimneytf  and  some 
ehimneyi  have  grates. 

Johnson,    Journey  to  the  Western  Islands, 

His  next  care  was  to  have  his  oeiliogs  painted ;  hb  pannels 
gilt,  and  his  chimney-pieces  carved. 

Jb,  The  Adventurer f  1^0,  hZ, 

How  far  the  Greek  and  Romaa  Architects  were 
acquainted  with  the  construction  of  Chimnibs  is  a 
matter  of  dispute ;  and  Beckmann,  {Hist,  of  Invent 
tioTu,  ii.)  has  collected  the  chief  evidence  on  either 
side.    No  traces  of  such  works  have  been  discovered 
either  in  the  buildings,  or  in  the  paintings  and  sculp- 
tures found  at  Herculaneum.    The  word  Kafrvohoxq 
implies  a  vent  for  smoke  and  nothing  more,  and  this 
might  be  obtained,  as  it  is  in  many  ways  in  the  huts 
of  savages,  without  the  funnel  of  a  modern  Chimney. 
Caminiu  from  giving  birth  to  Chimnies  has  been  supposed 
to  mean  the  same  thing ;  but  it  may  more  justly  be  ren- 
dered a  furnace^  forge,  or  hearth  ;  and  it  is  not  likely 
(hat  Vitruvius  would  have  omitted  to  notice  the  rules 
for  building  Chimnies  if  their  use  had  been  known  at  the 
time  in  which  he  wrote.    The  ignitegium  or  pyriteghtm 
(curfew)  with  which  fires  were  ordered  to  be  extin- 
guished aslate  as  the  Xlllth  century^  does  not  appear  to 
us  a  conclusive  proof  (although  Beckmann  so  assumes  it) 
of  the  non-existence  of  Chimnies  at  that  date  3  for  by 
similar  reasoning  the  Irish  Insurrection  Act  might  be 
cited  to  show  that  they  do  not  exist  in  that  country  at 
present.    Of  those  who  have  treated  on  this  subject 
Mont^ducon,  (V  Antiquity  ExpUqaie,  1.  102^)  contends 
that  both  Greeks  and  Romans  had  Chimnies.    Mater- 
nus  Von  Cilano,  (Jbhandlung  der  RomUchen  Alterinil-' 
men,  945,)  ascribes  them  to  the  former  only.    Justus 
Lipsius,  (Epist,  7S,)  Paulus  Manutius,  (  Contm.  in  Cic. 
Epiitfam,  vii.  10,)  Eberhartus   a  Weye,  (Parergon 
de  Camino  appended  to  his  AuUcus  PolUicus,)  and  Bur- 
mann,  (Petr.  Arb.  i.  836^  deny  the  claims  of  the 
ancients. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  first  certain  notice  of  Chimnies 
as  we  now  build  them^  is  found  in  an  inscription  at 
Venice  over  the  principal  gate  of  the  Sauola  Grande 
di  Sta.  Maria  delk  Caritd,  which  relates  that  in  1347  a 


great  many  Chimnies  (JumajouU)  were  thrown  down  CHIMNET 
by  an  earthquake. 

Among  the  moderns,  particularly  in  England,  the 
Chimnies  are  most  intimately  connected  with  the  plan 
of  the  whole  edifice,  and  the  ingenuity  of  the  builder 
is  continually  called  forth  respecting  them 

In  stone  walls  the  flues  from  the  sitting  rooms  are 
generally  from  twelve  to  fourteen  inches  square,  and 
in  brick  work  nine  by  fourteen  inches  -,  the  flues  from 
kitchens  and  those  apartments  in  which  great  fires  are 
kept,  should  be  made  in  proportion  to  the  horizontal 
section  of  the  fire. 

In  the  construction  of  Chimnies  the  principal  care  is 
to  prevent  them  from  smoking  3  and  it  seems  at  pre- 
sent to  be  an  acknowledged  principle,  that  it  is  better  to 
exclude  the  cold  damp  air  from  the  flues  by  narrowing 
the  aperture  at  top,  than  to  give  a  larger  vent  to  the 
smoke  at  the  risk  of  admitting  a  quantity  of  air  to  rush 
down  the  Chimney  and  counteract  the  force  of  the 
ascending  rarified  stream  ;  this  is  best  effected  by  the 
use  of  Chimney  pots  3  for  the  same  reason  it  is  proper 
at  the  fire  place  to  contract  and  lower  the  throat,  and 
bevel  in  the  covings  so  as  to  oblige  the  current  of 
air  from  the  room  to  pass  immediately  over  the  fire, 
where  it  may  acquire  so  much  heat  as  to  consume  the 
smoke  in  part  and  drive  the  remainder  before  it ;  these 
precautions  are  more  necessary  in  those  Chimnies  in 
which  from  the  smallness  or  repeated  absence  of  firing; 
the  cold  external  air  obtains  easy  access  to  the  flues; 
in  kitchens  and  elsewhere,  in  which  large  fires  are 
continually  kept,  the  air  in  the  Chimney  is  so  rarefied 
as  to  repel  the  entrance  of  the  cold  atmosphere  from 
above,  and  the  draught  is  so  strong  as  to  make  a  close 
grate  below  unnecessary. 

Besides  the  too  large  size  of  the  fire  place,  the  cause 
of  smoky  Chimnies  may  often  be  found  in  the  improper 
situation  of  a  door,  or  the  want  of  height  in  the 
Chimney  shaft  with  regard  to  the  surrounding  build- 
ings ;  the  flues  ought  therefore  to  be  carried  as  high  up 
aj»  they  conveniently  may  be.  Flues  with  circular 
sections  are,  with  some  reason,  supposed  to  be  more 
fiivourable  to  the  venting  of  smoke,  than  those,  the 
sections  of  which  are  squares  or  rectangles.  In  very 
close  apartments  an  aperture  should  be  constructed 
near  the  ceiling  sufficient  to  supply  the  air  carried  up 
the  Chimney,  and  this  may  be  made  equal  to  one-third 
or  one-half  of  the  superficies  of  the  section  of  the  flue  ; 
the  taste  and  skill  of  the  architect  will  prevent  this 
opening  from  being  visible  or  inconvenient. 

The  wide  ungrated  Chimney  of  the  ancient  hall  is 
now  out  of  fashion,  and  though  our  fire  places  have 
not  dwindled  to  the  diminutive  size  recommended  by 
Count  Rumford,  they  are  constructed  in  proportioa  to 
the  quantity  of  fire  required  to  warm  the  apartment  i 
and  the  expectation  of  Dr.  Franklin,  that  what  was  the 
fittest  might  come  to  be  considered  the  handsomest  is 
nearly  realized. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enlarge  upon  the  mode  of 
building  our  domestic  hearths,  which,  however  useful» 
presents  nothing  either  new  or  likely  to  interest  the 
general  reader ;  but  the  numerous  manufactories  ia 
Great  Britain,  consuming  fuel  and  producing  smoke, 
have  given  rise  to  Chimnies  of  such  dimensions  and 
under  such  circumstances,  as  to  require  the  skill  and 
experience  of  the  engineer  in  aid  of  the  builder.  In 
London,  the  heavy  smithies,  the  breweries,  and  other 
estabUsbm^ots  using  steam  engines,  have  caused  the 
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CHMNEY  erection  'of  ChimnieB,  vrhich,  ahstracted  from  the 
smoke^  present  handsome  specimens  of  brick  work  in 
the  form  of  pyramids  and  obelisks;  and  since  the 
introduction  of  the  gas  lights,  the  volume  of  smoke 
required  to  be  discharged^  has  increased  the  dimensions 
of  Chimnies,  until  they  almost  rival  the  spires  of 
some  churches. 

Of  these  the  most  considerable  is  the  Chimney 
belonging  to  the  Chartered  Gas-light  and  Coke  Ck>m- 
pany«  in  the  Horse-Ferry-road,  Westminster,  erected 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Joseph  Yallowley  of  Red 
Cross-street,  the  surveyor  to  the  company. 

The  above  Chimney  is  constructed  to  carry  off  the 
smoke  from  one  thousand  gas  retorts,  conducted  to  it 
by  double  flues  entering  on  the  east  and  on  the  west 
side^  and  by  two  single  flues  on  the  north  and  on  the 
south  side.    The  ground  upon  which  the  Chimney 
stands  is  a  sandy  loam  to  the  depth  of  eight  feet/ 
below  which  is  a  quicksand  with  much  moisture.    To 
secure  the  foundation,  an  excavation  was  made  six 
feet  below  the  sur&ce  of  the  ground,  and  the  bottom 
was  levelled  ;  a  square  twenty  foot  fender  of  oak  ship 
timber  twelve  inches  square,  (fig.  1  and  ^,  plate  XXVII.) 
was  then  laid  down  and  secured  by  guard  piles  a  a 
fifteen  feet  long ;  within  the  fender,  sheet  piling  b  b 
of  fourteen  feet  deals,  nine  inches  by  three  were  driven 
down  ',  oak  sleepers  c  c  nine  inches  by  six  were  next 
laid  within  the  sheet  piling  about  three  feet  apart,  and 
the  intervals  filled  with  three  courses  of  brick  set  in 
cement ;  cross  sleepers  d  d  were  then '  laid  over  and 
securely  bolted  to  the  under  ones,  and  similarly  filled 
in^  forming  a  depth  of  eighteen  inches,  composed  of 
oak  and  bricks  in  cement.    Three  inch  oak  ship  plank- 
ing e  e  covered  the  whole,  upon  which  the  first  brick 
work  was  laid,  one  foot  thick,  to  the  top  of  the  sheet 
piling  and  the  level  of  the  foundations  of  the  other 
buildings  belonging  to  the  works.    The  footings  were 
carried  up  in  double  courses,  and,  between  each,  pieces  of 
iron  back  hooping  three  inches  wide  were  laid  diago- 
nally and  alternately  as  in  fig.  3.    Fig.  4  is  a  horizontal 
section  near  the  surface  of  the  ground ;  the  base  of 
the  Chimney  a  being  twelve  fe^t  square,  and  the  bases 
of  the  piers  6  5  to  support  the  arches  carrying  the  side 
flues,  five  feet  by  two  feet  nine  inches.    The  brick 
work  was  carried  up  on  this  plan  sixteen  feet,  to  the 
springing  of  the  arches,  where  the  cast-iron  plates 
c  c,  dg,  5,  are  introduced ;  the  elliptical  perforations 
arc  for  lightening  the  casting  j  d  d  are  pieces  of  iron, 
three  inches  and  a  half  broad  and  half  an  inch  thick^ 
tbrown  across  the  Chimney  and  secured  to  the  spring- 
ing posts.    Fig.  6  is  a  vertical  section  on  the  line  ef; 
skowing  the  mode  in  which  the  plate  supports  the 
arch.     Fig.  7  is  an  elevation  exhibiting  the  mode  in 
which  the  flues  a  a  are  supported  and  carried  into  the 
east  and  west  sides  of  the  Chimney ;  an  opening  at  6 
shows  a  section,  and  fig.  8  a  plan  of  these  flues ;  c  c 
are  single  flues  entering  the  Chimney  from  the  north 
and  .south  directly  from  the  retorts.     Fig.  9  is  a  sec- 
tion irom  north  to  south,  showing  the  passage  arched 
under  the  flues  from  east  to  west,  which  forms  a 
communication  i>etween  the  retort  rooms.     Fig.  10  is 
a  plan  of  this  passage,  in  which  a  a  are  iron  ties 
through  the  brick  work  at  the  springing  of  the  semi- 
arch  ;  a,  fig.  9,  is  the  iron  flooring ;  6  6  are  the  ends  of 
the  ];^«ces  uf  iron,  slit  and  turned  up  and  down ;  c  c  are 
transverse  iron  bars  secured  on  the  outside  by  bolts, 
file  inr^vM  iurcbes  are  to  g^ve  strength,  the  whole 
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weight  of  the  Chimney  shaft  resting  above  them ;  d  CHIMNEy 
is  a  bull's  eye  in  the  cro;vn  of  the  arched  passage        — 
opening  into  the  bottom  of  the  flue,  covered  above   CHIMV, 
with  a  movable  iron  plate  ^  cc  are  double  flues  from  ^^ 

the  east  and  west  5  and//  single  flues  from  north  and 
south. 

The  Chimney  shaft  after  receiving  the  retort  flues 
is  carried  up  above  the  roof  perpendicularly  twelve 
feet  square  on  the  outside,  the  walls  three  feet  thick 
and  the  flue  six  feet  square,  the  whole  distance  being 
forty-seven  feet  from  the  ground  to  the  plinth  in  fig. 
11.  Fig.  11  and  19  are  the  elevation  of  the  Chimney 
shaft  in  the  remainder  of  its  altitude,  being  seventy- 
three  feet  to  the  cast-iron  cornice  a.  At  every  fourth 
course  of  bricks  are  introduced  pieces  of  iron  back 
hooping  as  in  fig.  13,  as  far  as  th^  thickness  of  the 
wall  admits  of  the  diagonal  brace  being  sufficiently 
long  to  be  serviceable  5  afterwards  they  are  set  as  in 
fig.  14. 

Fig.  15  is  the  bolt  and  tie  introduced  at  the  angle 
of  the  top  of  the  Chimney  shaft,  for  securing  to  the 
brick  work  the  square  cast  iron  Chimney  pot  and 
cornice  5  the  former  is  cast  in  eight  pieces  and  bolted 
together,  and  the  whole  wall  secured  to  the  cornice. 

Fig.  16  is  the  plan  of  the  under  part  of  the  cornice^ 
the  square  holes  b  b  receiving  the  bolt.  The  Chimney 
pot  and  cornice  are  five  and  a  half  feet  high,  and  the 
altitude  of  the  Chimney  from  the  surface  of  the  ground 
to  the  engrail  of  the  Chimney  pot  is  1S5  feet  six 
inches. 

The  whole  of  the  work  presents  a  handsome  ap« 
pearance,  and  is  an  excellent  model  for  the  construe-- 
tion  of  Chimnies  of  such  magnitude. 

Climbing  Boys  for  sweeping  Chimnies  appear  to 
have  been  first  supplied  from  Savoy  and  Piedmont, 
In  Paris  the  Savoyards  long  had  a  monopoly  of  the 
trade.     In  Germany  the  Lotharingians  undertook  this 
business,  and  their  Duke  in  consequence  received  the 
title  of  Imperial  Fire  Master,    The  miseries  to  which 
the  unhappy  boys  apprenticed  to  this  trade  are  ex- 
posed, has  led  to  the  establishment  in  London  of  a 
Society  for  superseding  the  necessity  ofCUmbing  Boys,  by 
encouraging  a  new  metJwd  of  Sweepiitg  Chimnies j  and  for 
tmpromiig  the  condition  of  Children  and  others  employed 
by  Chimney-sweepers,     The  subject  also  has  occupied 
the  attention  of  Parliament,  and  the  result  of  due 
investigation  has  been  that  there  are  very  few  Chimnies 
which  cannot  be  as  well  swept  by  a  machine  as  by 
boys.    An  ingenious  and  very  efficacious  machine  has 
been  invented  by  Messrs.  Feetham,(9,Ludgate-hill  and 
296,  Oxford-street,)  who  have  received  a  premium  for  it 
from  the  Society  of  Arts ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  hoped 
that  the  general  adoption  of  this,  or  some  other  mode, 
will  ere  long  terminate  an  employment  in  which  chil- 
dren of  an  extremely  tender  age  are  subject  to  much 
barbarous  usage,  and  which  almost  universally  exposes 
them  to  an  incurably  cancerous  disease.      Most  of  the 
authentic  particulars  relative  to  the  enormities  of  this 
trade,  and  the  fj^cility  with  which  a  substitute  may  be 
provided  for  it,  may  be  found  in  a  volume  recently 
edited  by  Mr.  James  Montgomery,  entitled  the  Chun* 
ney  Sweeper's  Friend,  or  Climbing  Boy's  Album, 

CHIMU,  the  name  of  some  highly  singular  and 
extremely  interesting  ruins  near  the  town  of  Mansiche 
in  Peru,  which  are  supposed  to  be  the  vast  remains  of 
an  ancient  city.  Humboldt  visited  them  during  his 
travels  in  Peru^  and  went  into  the  interior  of  the  famous. 
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CHAfU*  Guaca  de  Toledo^  (bnrjring-plaoe  or  tumulus  of 
jr  Toledo,)  the  tomb  of  a  Perovian  Prince,  in  which 
%}msiA.  Q^^i  Gutierez  dc  Toledo  discovered,  on  digging  a 
gallery,  in  1576,  maaflive  gold,  amounting  in  value  to 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  aterling,  as  is  proved 
by  the  books  of  accounts  preserved  at  the  Mayor*8 
office  in  Truxillo. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  no  account  exists^ 
either  in  the  old  or  modern  works  on  South  America, 
concerning  these  ruins,  which  are  probably  of  the  same 
nature  as  those  at  Tiahuanaca,  near  the  great  Lake  of 
Chucuito,  wherein  there  are  a  colossal  pyramid,  some 
gigantic  statues,  and  various  human  figures  in  relief, 
amidst  the  enormous  blocks  of  stone  of  which  the 
houses  are  built. 

CHIN,  'V  Goth,  kinmis;  A.  S.  dnne;  Dutch, 
Chi^nnkd,  {kinne ;  Ger.  kmn ;  from  the  A.  S.  cL* 
Crin-band,  ^nan,  (Ger.  gienen,)  hiare,  defaseere,  to 
Chin-peep.  J  gape,  to  chine,  chink,  or  rive.  Som- 
ner.  So  called,  says  Skinner,  because  when  the  chin  is 
drawn  down,  the  mouth  is  opened, 

Aad  as  a  le^erene  pon.  lolled  hia  chekns 
Al  sydder  ^an  jrs  chyn,  ychiveled  for  elde. 

Piers  Phukman,    FUhn,  p.  97 


On  bolheii  his  cbekes,  and  his  cAjrm 


Id.     Creie,  L 


And  for  Id  fiMten  his  bood  under  bis  ekimme. 
He  badds  of  gold  ywroug ht  a  curious  pinne. 

Chaucer.    The  Prologue,  V.  195. 

In  hell  thou  sbalt  ynderstonde, 
Tbere  is  a  flood  of  thilke  office, 
Whiche  serueth  all  for  auarice : 


Wbat  nan  that  stond  shall  theria 
He  stantvp  eaen  to  tbe  thintte. 

vower,    Coffj*  Jh^.%  DOME  V* 

And  whyies  be  poodretb  tbese  fbinges  in  hys  barte» 
Hys  knee,  hys  arme,  hys  bande  sostrfned  hys  chhme. 

Wyat,    2%i  Ameif  om  P$aime  102. 
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Then  like  a  fsire  yong  prince* 
*dy  and  of  such  a  ^frwee,  as 


Firat  downe  chum'd,  and  of  such  a  {jprace,  as  makes  bis  lookei 

oonvince 

Contending  eyes  to  Tiew  him :  forth  he  went  to  meet  the  kinr. 

Chapman.    Bomer't  Jliad^  book  zxlv.  fol.  3SS« 

Oh  the  monstroos  Reorders  that  are  crept  Into  the  world !  But 
say  that  women  may  be  allowed  to  weare  as  much  gold  aa  they 
wul,  in  bracelets,  in  rings  on  every  finger  and  joynt,  in  carkaneti 
about  their  necks,  in  eaiings  pendant  at  their  eares,  in  8tsieS| 
wreaths,  and  chin-hands.  ^  ^    Holland,   Ptinie,  vol.  ii.  foL  462. 

t  hare  obserred  that  those  UHle  Uemislies  wear  off  very  aooi ; 
but,  when  they  dissppear  In  one  part  of  the  face,  they^  arc  Tcry 
apt  to  break  out  in  another,  insomuch  that  I  have  seen  a  spot 
upon  the  forehead  iu  the  afternoon,  which  was  upon  the  chin  in 
the  morning;  .^  Spectator,  Ko«  51. 


In  a  limpid  lake 


Next  Tantalua  a  dolefol  lot  abides  • 
Chist'deep  be  atanda,  yet  with  afflietivt  draugbS 
Inoeaaant  ^nea,  while  ever  aa  he  bows 
To  aip  refreshment,  (rom  bis  parching  thirst 
The  guileful  water  glides. 

Femton,    The  WUsm^i  fFUf. 


Ihe  next  in  beanty,  as  In  speed,  appears 
Fair  Idas,  in  the  strength  of  youthfol  yean : 
A  party-coloured  down  but  just  began 
To  shade  his  cA<a,  the  promise  of  a  man. 

Hatt.    The  Bisth  Tkekaid  a 


C  H  I  N  A* 


CHINA  offers  to  our  contemplation  a  vast  area  of 
more  than  five  millions  of  square  mOes,  governed  by 
ene  man  of  a  foreign  race,  occupied  by  a  crowded 
population,  retaining  the  same  language,  habits,  and 
Customs  as  their  forefothers  in  distant  ages,  highly 
eivUixed  and  intelligent,  and  carefully  secluded  mm 
any  but  a  very  limited  intercourse  with  other  nations^ 
either  near  or  remote.  Had  the  same  jealousy  always 
prevailed,  little  would  have  been  known  concerning 
''  the  Celestial  Empire,'*  beyond  the  mountains  of 
Tibet  or  the  shores  of  the  Yellow  Sea ;  but  some  of 
the  Emperors,  relaxing  in  a  great  degree  the  fevourite 
system,  suffered  Roman  Catholic  missionaries  to  come 
within  the  sacred  pale,  and  thus  gave  Europeans  an 
opportunity  of  learning  something  more  than  could  be 
gleaned  from  the  semi-exiles  of  Macao  or  the  shop- 
keepers  and  tea-dealers  of  Canton.  The  Chinese  are  alsor 
themselves  aliterary  people,  and  their  books,  which  they 
make  no  difficulty  in  selling  to  strangers,  give  minute 
details  on  every  subject  relating  to  their  country.  But 
fheir  language  differs  as  much  from  that  of  most  other 
nations,  as  their  features  and  habits  do  from  those  of 
western  Europe,  and  throws,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see, 
such  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  student,  as  are  quite 
sufficient  to  damp  the  ardour  of  all  whose  courage 
is  not  whetted  by  difficulty.  Their  books,  therefore, 
liave  been  hitherto  little  better  than  useless  lumber  on 
our  shelves,  and  we  should  know  scarcely  any  thing 
dxmt  Chmaj  but  for  the  labours  of,  the  Missiooaries^ 


from  whose  writings  a  large  portion  of  the  fisOowing 
abstract  will  be  derived.* 

Thou^  the  whole  territory  of  this  **  Son  of  Heaven'' 
cmnpreheods  the  vast  area  mentioned  above,  the 
extent  of  China  itself  is  far  less  considerable,  and 
twenty  degrees  of  latitude  from  north  to  south,  with 
as  many  of  longitude  from  east  to  west,  will  give 
pretty  nearly  the  exact  dimensions  of  the  Empire  from 
the  Great  Wall  to  the  Gulf  of  Tong-king  in  one  direc* 
tion,  and  from  the  Eastern  Sea  to  the  river  Nti-kyaog 
in  the  other. 

Chung-kwe«  or  the  central  Kingdom,  is  the  name 
by  which  the  Chinese  themselves  most  commonly 
denominate  their  country.  It  reminds  us  of  the  Med- 
ya-b*h(lmi,  or  "middle  land  of  the  Hindtis,*'  and  might 
possibly  find  its  way  into  China  with  the  doctrines  of 
Budd*ha.  Khataff,  the  T&t&r  appellation  taught  our 
forefathers  to  call  it  Cathay,  while  Chfn,  the  deno- 
mination given  to  China  by  its  southern  neighbours* 
is  evidently  the  origin  of  Sfn  and  Sina,  Chfn,  and 
M&chin,  the  names  used  by  the  Arabs,  Persian^ 
Indians,  and  Europeans  in  the  middle  ages.  The  Suut, 
of  whom  Ptolemy  had  a  very  imperfect  knowledge, 
were  probably  the  southern,  as  the  Sereg,  better  known 
to  the  ancients,  were  the  northern  Chinese ',  wliose 


*  In  the  orthography  of  the  Chinese  words  which  occur  in  this 
article,  the  rowels  have  inrariably  the  same  power  as  in  Italiaiv 
the  comonaats  ss  hi  English  )  and  no  words  exceed  one  ^ilsblBb 
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CBINA.  BBOoe,  Ser,  wlienoe  Serieum  is  derived,  was  most  pro* 
bablj  the  native  term  for  silk,  a  word  which  was  itself 
formed  from  the  Latin  term  jost  mentioned^  and  may 
be  thus  traced  back  to  the  country  whence  the  pro- 
duction which  it  denotes  was  first  brought  through 
Western  Asia^  into  Europe.  (See  Journal  Jsiatique, 
iL  243.) 

The  whole  of  the  Empire  is  generally  called  by 
the  TdUrs^  the  present  possessors^  Ta-ts*hing-kwe» 


The  oountry  of  the  Ta-ts'hing,  (i.  e.  the  signing    (MDOu 
dynasty^)  and  the  part  beyond  the  Great  Wall  or  Chi* 
nese  T^tary^  the  native  country  of  the  Mancheus^  Shink* 
king.  (Morisons  View  of  China,  61.) 

According  to  '*  the  Statistical  description  of  the 
Empire  of  Ta-ts'hing/*  published  by  authority  in  the 
reign  of  Kyen-long,  the  different  Provinces^  are  given 
as  in  the  following  table. 


PtOTince. 


{ 


Fong-t'hyen-£u    

1.  King.s«,Cbe.li,  orPfiO 
che-li    J 

2,  Kyang-nan« 
i.  Kyang-su^    or  Nan- 


king 


} 


ii.  Ngan-hwai. 

3.  Shan-si 

4.  Shan-tong  . . . 


CapitaL 


5.  Ho-nan 


6.  Shen-si^ 
I.  Shen-si    . , 
ii.  Kan*8u  . . 
T.  Cbg-kyang. . 

8.  Kyang-si    . . 

9.  Hu-kwang, 
i.  Hu  pi  ... . 
ii.  Hu-nan  . . 

10.  S^chwcn  .. 

11.  F6-kyen 

19.  Kwang-tong 

13.  Kwang-si 

14.  Tun-nan 

15.  Kwei'-cheu 


■  V 


HIng-king 

Shing-king 

Sbun.t*hyen-fti,  or  Pe-  1 
king J 

Eyang-ning    

Ngan-king 

Tai-ywen    

Tsi-nan 

Kai-fong    : . . , 

Tong-king 

Si-king  

Pyen-king 

Si-ngan 

Lan-cheu    

Hang-cheu 

Nan-chang 

Vu-chang 

Chang-sha 

Ching-tu , 

F6-cheu , 

Kwang-cheu , 

Kwei-lin 

Yun-nan , 

Kwc'i-yang 


Latitude 
,      North. 


41  40 

42 

40 


30  50 

81 
SS 
36  45 

35 


35 

36 

20 

30 

28 

40 

30 

28 

20 

29 

40 

26 

3 

23 

10 

25 

20 

22 

20 

24 

40 

Longitude 
East. 


O  f  II 

124  57  46 
123  27  45 

116  27  45 


120  27  45 

119  27  45 
no  37  46 
117  42  45 


113  37  45 


108  7  45 
103  47  43 
110  57  45 

114  37  45 

115  49  45 
112  37  45 
103  37  45 
117  67  45 
112  27  45 
110  37  45 

99  57  45 
106  37  45 


Li. 


1710 
1470 


Geojrrftphical 
Miles. 


I 


•  • 


2400 

2700 

1020 

800 


1540 


410-4 

352-8 


576 

648 

244-8 

192 


869-6 


2650 

636 

4040 

969-6 

3300 

792 

4850 

1164 

3155 

757-2 

4550 

1092 

6710 

IS70-4 

6130 

1471-2 

7570 

1816-8 

7460 

1790-4 

8200 

1968 

7640 

1833-6 

The  Provinces  comprehended  under  Fong-t*hyen-fu, 
are  situate  in  T&tary,  and  do  not  properly  form  a  part 
of  CHiina.  They  were  not,  it  appears,  inserted  in  any 
census  before  the  last,  which  was  published  about 
17SO.  As  the  principal  object  of  this  article  is  China 
itself,  i.  e.  the  country  comprehended  between  the 
Great  Wall  and  the  Chinese  Sea ;  and  Chinese  Tdtary, 
with  the  other  dependent  States,  is  inhabited  by  dif- 
ferent races  of  men  in  many  points  distinct  from  the 
Chinese  themselves;  it  will  be  proper  to  keep  the 
accounts  of  those  nations  distinct,  and  to  reserve  a 
more  particular  notice  of  them  for  the  articles  Manchett, 
Mongol,  Tibet,  &c. 

It  appears,  on  comparing  this  with  the  official 
reports  made  under  preceding  Emperors,  that  some  of 
the  Provinces  were  subdivided  by  Kyen-long,  and 
that,  including  these  subdivisions  and  Chinese  Tdtary, 
there  are  now  nineteen  instead  of  fifteen,  as  was 
the  case  when  the  Jesuits  executed  the  magnificent 
survey  made  by  order  of  Eyang-hi.  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  only  two  copies  of  that  gigantic  map  extant 
in  Europe,  have  fallen,  by  a  singular  combination  of 
circumstances,  into  the  possession  of  this  country : 


one  forms  a  part  of  the  truly  Royal  colleetion  lately 
added  to  our  public  stores  by  the  munificence  of  his 
present  Majesty ;  the  other  is  preserved  in  the  Mnseum 
of  the  East  India  Company. 

The  arrangement  adopted  in  the  above  Table  is  not 
perhaps  the  best  that  could  be  devised,  but  it  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  belngfoUowed  by  the  natives  themselves,  and 
may  here  serve  as  an  index  to  the  following  sections. 

I.  King-sS  or  Pe-che-li  ranks  first  among  the  j j»g^|j^n; 
Provinces,  being  the  seat  of  Government  and  resi- 
dence of  the  Emperor.  This  distinction  is  implied 
by  the  name  of  Pe-king,  (the  northern  Court,)  the  Pc-king-fii 
Metropolis  of  the  Empire,  which  is  situated  in  a 
fertile  plain,  39°  54'  13"  N.  about  116^27'  45^'  B., 
twenty  leagues  from  the  Great  Wall.  It  forms  an 
oblong  square,  enclosing  an  area  of  twelve  miles,  and 
is  divided  into  two  portions,  the  one  inhabited  by 
Chinese,  the  other  by  Tdtdrs.  A  new  town  was  in  fMt 
added  to  the  old  one  soon  after  the  T&t&r  conquest,  in 
the  seventeenth  century.  The  walls  of  the  city  are  In 
most  places  thirty  feet  high,  twenty-five  feet  wide  at 
the  base,  and  twelve  at  the  top,  between  the  parapets. 
Nine  lofty  gates  crowned  with  turrets,  give  ingrepa 
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CHINA,  and  egress  to  the  inhabitants,  and  a  semicircnlar  area 
before  each  gate,  is  enclosed  by  a  wall  of  the  same 
dimensions  in  height  and  thickness  as  that  which 
surrounds  the  city.  There  are  square  towers,  now 
tised  as  granaries,  at  each  angle  of  the  walls^  and 
others  all  along  them  at  intervals  of  forty  feet,  with 
small  guard-houses  on  their  summits.  The  Tdtdr  city 
is  on  the  southern  side,  and  in  the  centre  of  it  is  the 
Imperial  palace,  into  which  the  middle  gate  in  the 
city  wall  on  that  side  opens.  It  occupies  an  area  of 
a  mile  in  length  and  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  breadth, 
enclosed  by  double  walls  of  red  shining  bricks  twenty 
feet  high,  and  comprehending  highly  ornamented 
gardens,  besides  the  various  ranges  of  building  inha<- 
bited  by  the  Royal  family  and  their  numerous  attend- 
ants. The  tiles  which  cover  the  roofs  of  these  build- 
ings are  bright  yellow,  and  so  highly  glazed  as  to  be 
mistaken  at  first  sight  for  gilding.  A  rivulet  passing 
through  the  grounds,  has  afforded  ample  scope  for  the 
ingenuity  of  the  Chinese  artists,  in  forming  cascades^' 
basins,  lakes,  &c.  to  give  a  relief  to  the  rocks,  moun- 
tains, groves,  and  grottoes  with  which  tfiey  have 
adorned  this  sacred  enclosure.  There  are  two  other 
gates,  at  equal  distances  from  the  principal  entrance 
in  the  southern,  and  two  which  correspond  in  the 
northern  wall  of  the  city ;  and  the  opposite  gates  are 
connected  by  two  straight  and  paradlel  streets  120 
feet  broad  and  about  four  miles  in  length.  The  eastern 
and  western  city  walls  also  have  each  two  gates  at 
equal  distances,  connected  by  parallel  streets  of  the 
same  width ;  but  that  on  the  southern  side  is  inter- 
cepted by  the  palace  wall,  round  which  it  is  obliged 
to  make  a  circuit.  The  cross  streets^  branching  from 
these  four  main  streets,  are  exceedingly  narrow,  but 
otherwise  are  similar  to  them  in  appearance.  The  great 
streets  form  a  sort  of  b&zdr ;  every  house  has  a  shop, 
in  front  of  which  two  wooden  pillars  support  a  board 
raised  on  high,  blazoning  in  g^lt  letters,  the  merits  of 
the  wares  and  their  vender,  whilst  flags  and  ribands  of 
every  colour  in  the  rainbow,  waving  from  the  pillars 
below,  serve  to  attract  the  notice  of  passengers,  and 
are  a  lure  to  the  young  and  inexperienced.  Sky-blue, 
green,  and  gold  are  the  favourite  colours,  and  as  no 
gloomy  sumptuary  laws  condemn  the  multitude  in 
China  to  disguise  their  houses  in  a  sombre  hue,  their 
Capital  must  be  one  of  the  most  gaily  attired  cities  on 
the  face  of  the  earth.  Its  streets  are  covered  with 
sand,  a  very  disagreeable  pavement  either  in  summer 
or  winter,  notwithstanding  the  multitude  of  watering- 
carts  and  mud-gatherers.  The  intersections  of  the 
great  streets  are  ornamented  with  triumphal  arches  in 
honour  of  those  whose  venerable  age  or  public  ser- 
vices give  them  a  claim  to  such  distinction.  These 
monuments  are  generally  built  of  brick,  sometimes  of 
wood,  highly  painted  and  varnished,  and  consist  of  a 
lofty  central  gateway  between  two  which  are  lower  on 
each  side.  Good  water  is  much  wanted  in  Pe-king,  for 
that  of  the  many  wells  is  extremely  bad ;  but  on  the 
north  side  of  the  city  there  is  a  basin,  several  acres  in 
circumference,  and  a  small  stream  nms  along  the 
western  wall,  so  that  those  quarters  have  a  tolerable 
supply.  Though  there  are  neither  sewers  nor  public 
scavengers,  no  filth  is  ever  seen  in  the  streets,  for  the 
Chinese  know  the  value  of  manure  so  well,  that  every 
particle  is  sold  and  carefully  carted  off,  to  the  great 
annoyance  of  the  olfactory  nerves  of  such  as  are  stran- 
f^ers  to  the  luxuries  of  F$-king. 


This  city,  as  was  mentioned  above,  forms  an  oblong  CHINA. 
enclosure  of  four  miles  by  three  j  but  it  must  not  be  v-^-y-w' 
supposed  that  its  population  is  commensurate  with  its 
extent.     Within  its  walls,  as  is  the  ease  with  every 
town  in  the  Empire,  there  are  large  spaces  unoccupied 
by  buildings,  and  much  ground  laid  out  in  fields  and 
gardens.     In  the  Chinese  quarter,  several  hundred 
acres  are  in  cultivation,  and  more  than  two-thirds  of 
the  area  attached  to  the  palace,  are  occupied  by  parks 
and  pleasure  grounds ;    the  great  lagune  or  morass 
also  under  the  north  wall,  is  about  fifty  acres  in  extent. 
The  overflowing  population  of  a  warm  climate,  and 
want  of  skill  in  military  tactics,  particularly  in  the 
science  of  attack  and  defence,  common  to  almost  all 
Asiatic  nations,  render  their  vast  fortresses  objects  of 
terror  or  admiration  to  no  adversaries  except  such  as 
are  as  unskilful  as  themselves  -,    and  the  internal  re- 
sources as  well  as  numerous  garrisons  of  these  bal« 
warks  of  China,  would  present  little  resistance  to  a 
well-disciplined  European  force.  Thei^allsof  Pe-king 
completely  overtop  all  the  buildings  within  them,  so 
that  there  is  nothing  but  a  long  unbroken  line  of  one 
uniform  colour  and  structure,  to  attract  the  travel- 
ler's notice  on  his  approach.     When  he  has  passed 
the  gates,  the  extreme  uniformity  of  the  streets  soon 
becomes  wearisome.  Streets  and  passages  all  in  straight 
lines  ;  houses  of  exactly  the  same  height,  not  even 
surmounted  by  a  single  chimney ;  without  a  window 
to  be  discovered  except  in  shops,  and  scarcely  a  human 
being  to  be  seen,  give  a  deadness  and  monotony  to 
what  may  be  called  the  heart  of  the  city,  such  as  the 
Europeans  who  have  ventured  beyond  the  gates  of 
Canton,  represent  in  the  interior  of  that  town ;    but 
the  great  streets  of  P^-king\  like  the  suburbs  of  Can- 
ton, present  a  scene  of  bustle  and  animation  which 
is  highly  amusing,  and  offer  as  many  novel  objects  to 
the  eye,^  as  the  gaudy  trappings  and  endless  variety  of 
the  shops.    "  The  multitude  of  movable  workshops 
of  tinkers,  barbers,  coblers,  and  blacksmiths;    the 
tents  and  booths,  where  tea,  fruit,  rice,  and  vegetables 
are  exposed  for  sale;    the  wares  and  merchandise 
arrayed  before   the   doors,   contract  these   spacious 
streets,"  says  Mr.  Barrow,  in  his  account  of  the  en- 
trance of  the  British  embassy,  '*  to  a  space  just  wide 
enough  for  two  little  vehicles  to  pass  each  other.  The 
cavalcades  of  officers  and  soldiers  preceding  the  em- 
bassy ;    long  trains  of  men  in  office  with  numerous 
retinues  bearing  flags  and  umbrellas,  painted  lanterns 
and  ornamented  insignia  of  their  rank  and  station ; 
.  funeral    processions  with  the  lamentable  cries  and 
groans  of  the  mourners  j    brides  escorted  to  their 
husbands  with  discordant  bands  of  shrill  music ;  dro- 
medaries laden  with  coals  from  Tdtary  j  wheel-bar- 
rows and  hand- carts  stuffed  full  of  vegetables,  scarcely 
left  room  for  the  embassy  to  pass.  All  was  in  motion  j 
the  throng  on  the  sides  of  the  street  immense ;  the 
buzz  and  confused  noises  of  this  mixed  multitude,  some 
crying  their  wares,  others  wrangling  about  their  bar- 
gains, often  interrupted  by  barbers  snapping  their 
tweezers,  the  sound  of  which  could  only  be  compared 
to  the  jarring  of  a  cracked  Jew's  harp ;"  the  mirth 
and  laughter    in  almost   every  group  produced  an 
incessant  din  which  "  could  scarcely  be  exceeded  by 
that  of  the  brokers  in  the  Bank  rotunda,  or  the  Jews 
and  old  women  in  Rosemary-lane."  'Tedlars,continucs 
this  amusing  writer,  '*  jugglers,  conjurors,  fortune- 
tellers, mountebank*,  quack-doctors,  comedians,  and 
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CHINA^  mueidans,  lefk  no  space  unoccupied  "  Yet  *'  the  show 
of  the  embassy/*  he  says,  *'  was  but  an  accessary  ;-— 
erery  one  pursued  his  business^  at  the  same  time  that 
he  gratified  his  curiosity." 

The  Capital  is  placed  in  the  principal  district  of 
the  Province,  which  is  called  Shun-t*hyen-fu,  and 
the  whole  Province  of  Pe-ch^-li  extends  from  35°  to 
41"^  north  latitude,  and  from  114''  to  19(y>  east  longi- 
tude.   It  generally  enjoys  a  fine  clear  atmosphere,  and 
the  temperature^  though  variable,   and   sometimes 
reaching  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  is  usually 
moderate.    The  serenity  is  such  that  clouds  are  rare 
even  in  winter ;  and  what  is  very  remarkable  is,  that 
the  cold  is  longer  in  duration  and  greater  in  degree 
than  could  be  expected  in  such  a  latitude.   The  rivers 
are  said  to  be  frozen  up  so  as  to  bear  the  passage  of 
horses  and  waggons  for  four  months  in  the  year,  and 
the  spring  to  be  very  gradual  in  its  approach.    The 
fsjce.  of  the  country  is  generally  level  j  it  is  in  fact  low, 
not  being  much  more  than  two  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  rivers  at  high  water  \   and  the  tide,  which  rises 
only  nine  or  ten  feet  in  the  gulf  of  Pe-ch£-li,  ascends 
110  miles  into  the  interior  of  the  country :  the  banks 
of  the  Pei-ho  are  frequently  overflowed.     The  soil 
near  this  river  consists  of  a  light  sand  mixed  with 
argillaceous  earth,  and  interspersed  with  particles  of 
'mica,  but  pebbles  or  gravel  are  nowhere  seen.    The 
water,  especially  near  Peking,  is  impregnated  with 
an  ochreous  matter,  which  adheres  to  the  sides  of  the 
vessels  in  which  it  has  stood.    The  uniform  clearness, 
and  probably  dryness  of  the  air,  may  perhaps  be 
assigned  as  the  cause  of  the  remarkable  salubrity 
-  of  this  Province,  in  which  epidemic  distempers  are 
almost  unknown.    A  difference  has  been  remarked  in 
the  national  character  and  habits  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  northern  and  southern  provinces  of  China.    The 
latter  are  more  supple,  lively,  and  acute,  and  as  is 
therefore  natural,  more  inclined  to  literary  pursuits 
than  the  former,  who  though  excelling  them  in  bodily 
strength  and  courage,  are  inferior  in  quickness  and 
intelligence. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  every  Province  in 
China  is  divided  into  Cantons,  Districts,  and  Town- 
ships, each  of  which  comprehends  a  certain  definite 
territory  under  its  jurisdiction.  They  are  called  Fu, 
Chen,  and  Hyen  respectively,  according  as  their  Capi- 
tals are  towns  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  magnitude, 
and  are  themselves  subdivided  into  hundreds,  (Syun- 
kyen-si,)  containing  only  a  few  towns  or  villages. 
Pe-chS-li  contains  ten  of  the  first,  forty  of  the  second^ 
and  108  of  the  third  class.  Those  of  the  first  are, 
besides,  1.  Pe-king,  the  Metropolis  j  2.  Pao«ting,  the 
residence  of  the  Viceroy,  situated  in  an  agreeable  and 
fruitful  district,  with  a  large  lake  in  the  centre,  cele- 
brated for  the  abundance  of  lyen-hwas  or  nelumbos, 
(^Nympha  Nelumbo,)  which  it  produces ;  3.  Ho-kyen, 
between  two  rivers,  and  &mous  for  its  cleanliness  3 
4.  Ching-ting,  a  well-built  town  four  miles  in  circum- 
ference, near  a  chcdn  of  hills  celebrated  for  medicinal 
berbs  ;  5.  Shun-t^r  in  the  midst  of  a  well-watered, 
productive,  and  populous  district,  famous  for  craw- 
fisb,  touch-stone  and  sand  fit  for  polishing  gems ;  6. 
Hwang-ping,  and  7.  Tai-ming  are  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  Province,  and  not  distinguished  by  any 
peculiar  advantage;  9.  Yong-ping,  near  the  gulf  of 
l^eao-toug,  is  surrounded  by  rivers  and  flanked  by 
xnountuns  which  abound  in  tin ;  10.  Suen-hwa,  dose 
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to  the  Great  Wall,  is  large,  well  built^  and  populous, 
in  the  midst  of  mountains  yielding  fine  crystals  and 
marbles,  as  well  as  large  yellow  rats,  the  skins  of 
which  are  much  valued. 

II.  Kyang-nan,  or  Nan-king,  (i.  e.  the  southern 
Court,)  was  long  considered  as  the  second  Province 
in  the  Empire,  and  its  two  subdivisions  K3rang-su  and 
Ngan-hweY,  were  formed  into  distinct  Provinces  by  the 
Emperor  Kyen-long.  Fourteen  cities  of  the  first, 
ninety-three  of  the  second  and  third  class,  besides 
innumerable  towns  and  villages  are  contained  within 
the  limits  of  these  two  Provinces ;  but  Kyang-ning, 
formerly  called  Nan-king,  (in  lat.  30°  SO'  N.  120°  ST' 
E.)  is  next  to  Pe-king,  the  most  celebrated  place  in 
China,  on  account  of  its  porcelain  tower.  It  is  built 
on  several  hills,  and  said  to  be  ^twenty-five  miles  in 
circumference,  so  that  it  may  perhaps  still  cover 
the  largest  area  of  any  city  in  the  Empire.  It  was 
for  a  considerable  time  the  residence  of  the  Court,  and 
hence  its  vast  magnitude  ;  but  the  seat  of  Empire  was 
transferred  to  Pe-king  in  1423,  and  since  that  period 
Nan-kirig  has  been  on  the  decline.  Nearly  one-third 
of  it  is  now  deserted,  and  scarcely  any  traces  can  be 
found  of  many  of  the  temples,  palaces,  and  public 
buildings  which  it  once  contained.  A  few  of  those 
which  still  remain,  are  in  good  preservation,  and  its 
gates  are  beautiful  3  but  the  Porcelain  tower,  nine 
stories  high,  with  an  ascent  of  forty  steps,  and  one 
and  twenty  between  each  story,  altogether  making  a 
perpendicular  height  of  nearly  ^bo  reet,  is  the  glory 
of  Nan-king.  A  pine  apple  oi  solid  gold,  according 
to  the  Chinese,  adorns  its  summit  j  its  exterior  is 
richly  varnished  with  red,  yellow^  and  green,  and 
multitudes  of  small  b^Us,  suspended  from  the  angles 
of  the  roof,  give  a  '^  silver  sound**  whenever  they  are 
set  in  motion  by  the  wind.  The  broad  and  deep  river 
Yang-tse-kyang,  which  discharges  itself  into  the  sea 
below  the  city,  formerly  afforded  a  convenient  har- 
bour, but  its  mouth  is  now  much  obstructed.  It 
abounds  in  excellent  fish,  which  in  the  months  of  April 
and  May  are  conveyed  to  P^-king,  packed  in  ice.  A 
good  pavement  secures  the  streets  of  Nan-king  from 
the  filth  and  dust  so  annoying  in  those  of  the  Capital. 
Its  manufactures  of  plain  and  flowered  satins  are  the 
first  in  the  Empire ;  and  it  is  renowned  for  colours, 
pencils,  ink,  and  paper  ;  and  every  thing  which  has 
any  relation  to  the  arts  and  sciences,  particularly  Medi- 
cine, of  which  it  is  the  chief  school.  The  surrounding 
country  is  richly  cul^vated  and  full  of  viUas,  but  its 
most  striking  feature  is  an  artificial  hill  covered  with 
tombs  and  temples,  and  surrounded  by  a  forest  of 
pines  twelve  miles  in  circumference.  2.  Su-cheu,  the 
second  city  in  this  Province,  is  compared  to  Venice  by 
Europeans.  Its  walls  enclose  an  extensive  area,  com- 
prehending large  fields  in  a  state  of  cultivation,  and 
many  separate  houses  as  well  as  the  narrow  streets 
which  properly  form  the  town  5  the  whole  intersected 
by  numerous  canals.  A  rich  soil,  temperate  climate, 
and  extensive  commerce  render  it  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  cities  in  China.  It  is  famous  for  the  richest 
brocades,  the  best  dancers,  jugglers,  and  comedians, 
the  most  polished  men,  and  the  finest  women,  in  the 
Empire.  It  is  therefore  a  favourite  resort  of  the  rich 
and  luxurious.  '^  Paradise,'*  they  say,  is  in  heaven,  but 
Su-cheu-fu  on  earth  !*'  Its  inhabitants  appeared  to 
Mr.  Barrow  better  clad,  and  more  cheerful  and  con- 
tented than  those  of  any  other  Chinese  town  through 
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CHOCA.^  which  he  pused.    Its  arts^  InxurieSj  and  politeness  Sidt,  extracted  from  a  kind  of  grey  earth,  proVafaly    CHINA. 

'  render  it  the  best  school  for  the  mistresses  of  wealthy  the  original  sdil  of  the  Island^  is  its  principal  produce  '^"'v^ 

Mandarins ;  and  many  are  the  damsels  here  educated  tion  and  famishes  the  means  of  submCence  to  the 

for  the  fature  gratification  of  that  illustrious  class.  The  population  of  its  numerous  Titlages.  -  The  Island  of 

scenery  and  delicious  fish  of  the  lake  Tal-hu«  at  the  8hin-shan^  (i.  e.  the  golden  mountain,)  near  the  mouth  ^-iba 

foot  of  the  woody  mountains  which  lie  to  the  west  of  of  the  Yang-tse-kyang,  is  the  private  property  oi  the  "^^^ 

this  city,  form  no  inconsiderable  part  of  its  attractions.  Emperor,  and  remarkable  for  producing  tiie  pale  red 

Cliang-       3.  Chai^g-€heu>  onthe  canal  from  Su-cheu  to  Nan-kingy  cotton,  (  Gosgypium  rdigiomm,)  of  which  the  nankeens, 

chcu-fu.     IB  equally  famed  for  its  water  and  its  earthen-ware,  named  from  the  Capital  of  this  Province,  are  manu* 

both  supposed  to  impart  their  excellence  to  the  tea  £sictured» 
Hwai-ngan  aaade  in  this  fevoured  place.    4.  Hwa]f-ngan  is  in  the        The  air  of  these  IVovinces  is  usually  dear,  and  their 
midst  of  a  marsh,  surrounded  by  canals  at  a  higher  dimste  extremely  temperate,  as  might  be  expected 
level  than  itself,  but  protected  by  a  triple  wall,  and  from  their  position  between   the  twenty-^ninth  and 
Yaog«        enjoying  an  extensive  trade.    5.  Yang-cheu  is  one  of  thirty-fifth  d^rees  of  northern  latitude.  The  comtry 
cheu-iu.      the  most  remarkable  cities  in  the  Province,  on  account  is  generally  level  and  well-watered ;   and  besides  a 
of  its  great  antiquity.    It  is  six  miles  in  circnm-  great  number  of  smaUer  streams  the  Yang-tse-kyang 
ference,  intersected  by  numerous  canals  crossed  by  and  the  Hwang-ho,  two  of  the  largest  rivers  in  China, 
many  bridges,  and  is  the  great  mart  for  salt,  its  staple  discharge  themselves  into  the  sea  on  the  coast  ai  this 
commodity.    Frequent  ruins,  overgrown  by  moss  and  Province.    Numerous  canals  also   facilitate  intemal 
creeping  plants,  are  evidences  of  its  former  grandeur;  navigation,  and  give  a  power  dflayii^  the  fields  under 
but  the  most  remarkable  object  in  its  neighbourhood  water  at  pleasure,  an  incalculable  advantage  in  dry 
is  the  tower  of  Kao-ming-cld,  with  its  gardens,  temple  seasons.    The  soU  of  the  western  districts  is  a  dry, 
and  pavilions,  erected  by  Kao-tsu  of  the  Swi  dynasty,  red  day,  which  acquires  a  yellow  hue  as  it  approaches 
(a.  d.  584«*-0O6,)  for  the  accommodation  of  his  sue-  the  river,  and  is  replaced  by  sand  in  the  eastern  part 
cessors  in  their  Royal  progresses  towards  the  south,  of  the  Provinces.    To  the  south  clay  recurs  and  a  rich 
^  This  tower,"  says  M.  de  Gaignes,  ''  is  one  of  the  bkick  mould  is  often  found.    With  all  these  com- 
finest  whidi  I  have  observed  in  China.    It  consists  of  mercial  advantages,  these  Provinces  may  wdl  be  eon- 
five  stories,  each  encircled  by  a  covered  gallery,  and  sidered  as  some  of  the  most  flourishing  in  the  Empire, 
lighted  by  sixteen  windows.   Its  form  is  octagon,  and  and  its  cotton  manufactures,  so  justify  cdebrat«i  all 
k»  summit  is  surmounted  by  a  spiral  iron  supporting  over  the  world,  are  carried  on  to  such  an  extent,  tbat 
a  gilt  ball  terminated  by  a  point.    There  is  a  door  in  one  township  alone  is  said  to  furnish  employment  for 
each  of  its  eight  sides,  and  the  walls  are  white,  but  the  300,000  persons. 
FcngysDff-  vood-work  is  painted  red^"     6.  Fong-^ang,  or  ''  the        III.  Shan-si,  to  the  west  of  PS-ehS-li,  though  one 3. Shaa-sL 
chtt-fu.       Eagle's  glory,"  encloses  several  feKile  hiUs  within  its  of  the  smallest  Provinces,  is  highly  venerated  as  the 
walls,  which  overhang  the  Yellow  River.    It  was  the  native  soil  of  the  founders  of  the  Empire.   It  contains 
birth-place  of  TaXotsu,  who  under  the  title  of  Hong- vu,  five  Cantons  or  Fus,  sixteen  Districts  or  Cheus,  and 
became  lisunder  of  the  dynasty  of  Ming.  (a.  d.  1366.)  seventy  Townships  or  Hyens.  I.  TaT-yuen,  its  Capital,  Tu-fun- 
He  rdinqui^ad  his  intentran  of  making  it  the  seat  of  (lat  38°  N.  IIOP  37^  £.)  an  ancient  oty,  three  leagues  ^^ 
government,  on  account  of  its  uneven  site  and  want  in  circuit,  was  the  residence  of  the  Princes  of  the  Tfeii- 
of  water }  but  the  sepulchre  of  his  father,  a  splendid  ming-chao  £ftmily ;  but  the  Royal  tombs  on  a  nie%h- 
temple  ia  honour  of  Fo,  and  a  tower  in  the  centre  of  bouring  mountain  are  now  the  only  remains  of  its 
the  city,  100  feet  high,  still  attest  his  piety  and  filial  former    grandeur.    They  consist  of  monuments  of 
Hwei-         affection.  7.  Hwd-cheu,  the  southernmost  city  in  the  stone  or  marble,  triumphal  arches,  and  statues  of  men 
cheu-lu       Province,  is  one  of  the  most  oommerdal  in  the  whole  and  inferior  animals   dispersed  through  a  groTe  of 
En^Mre  ;  and  its  inhabitants,  who  are  frugal,  Indus*  cypresses.    A  fruitful  soil  and  Aiilfnl  mimi&ctttrers 
trious,  and  enterprising,  are  said  to  surpass  all  their  make  this  city  a  flourishing  place :    hardware  and 
countrymen  in  roguery.    The  mountains  in  its  neigh-  various  kinds  of  cloths,  but  particulariy  carpets,  re- 
bourhood  contain  mines  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper  ^  sembling  those  of  Turkey,  are  its  principid  articles  of 
and  for  tea,  varnish,  and  engravings,  it  is  considered  trade.   8.  Fuen-cheu,  on  the  river  Fuen-ho,  nearly  in  Foea- 
Long-         Aft  the  first  city  in  the  world.   8.  Long-kyang  is  so  the  centre  of  the  Province,  is  celebrated  for  its  vrarm  chea-fo. 
kyang-fu.    surrounded  by  water  that  slups  come  close  iq>  to  it,  baths  and  mineral  springs.   3.  Tsl-tong,  close  to  tiie  Tgi^oa^ 

and  take  in  cargoes  of  cotton,  of  which  it  exports  Great  Wall,  is  a  fortress  of  great  strength  and  vrell 

Chbg-       an  astonishing  quantity,   9.  Ching-kyang,  near  the  garrisoned.    Its  neighbourhood  abounds  in  mediciiial 

Jcyang-fOi    mouth  of  the  Yang-tse-kyaag,  is  considered  as  the  herbs,  and  the  mountains  contain  marble,  porphyry, 

maritime  key  of  the  Empire.    Its  walls  are  in  soma  lupia  lasuli,  and  a  beautiful  kind  of  jaspar.    The  eold 

phices  thirty  feet  high,  and  it  is  alwi»rs  strongly  gar-  in  this  Province,  which  lies  between  the  thirty-fifth 

Kgan-        rasoned.  10.  Ngan-king,  Coital  of  the  southern  divi-  and  f^rty-first  parallels  of  north  latitude,  is  often  rerj 

hwai-fu.      gions  of  Kyang-nan,  now  formine  the  Province  of  severe  in  winter,  but  its  atmosphere  is  peculiariy  clear 

Ngan-hwa(,  is  placed,  (lat.  30^  3a  N.  117°  £•)  near  throughout  the  year.    It  is  an  elevated,  mowitaiaoiM 

its  southern  extremity,  at  the  confluence  of  a  smaiH  tract }   in  some  {daces  rocky  and  barren ;   but  colti* 

atieamwiththe  Yaag-tse*kyang:  it  was  formerly  a  place  rated  wherever  the  soil  can  be  rendered  productive  hj 

of  little  consei|nence,  and  only  ranked  as  eighth  amouff  industry  j  and  giving  the  terrace-husbandry,  for  whichfc 

the  Fus  or  Districts  into  which  the  PW>vince  is  ^vide£  the  Chinese  are  so  cdebrated,  ample  exercise.    The 

noBg-       The  island  of  Tsong^tfiiog,  sepasated  £rom  tha  coati-*  warm  and  stony  declivities  of   its  hills  are  ^rery 

nualslsad.  Mat  by  an  arm  o£  the  sea  about  six  leagues  in  width,  fiivourable  to  the  i4ne,  and  it  has  the  finest  grapes  in 

was  converted  by  the  convicts  banished  thither,  from  China.    On  the  summits  of  several  of  the  hills  tliere 

a  sandy  waste  mto  a  pffodttctive>  populous  district*  are  extensive  plains^  as  fertile  as  the  valUes  belo^r» 
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CBIHA.  BmMgg  the  mineralg  mentioned  aboye.  these  mom- 
tune  nimnod  in  cryvtal,  rait,  md  coal.  The  mhabitanti 
have  tiie  stveogth  of  limb  and  constitution^ commonly 
eajoyed  by  mountaineera. 

IV.  Shan-tong  contains  six  Cantonfl,  and  114  Du- 
tnctsand  Townships.  Its  Capital  Tsi-naa,  on  the  soutb 

T^:oaD-fu.  Mde  of  tiM  river  Tsi,  (36°  45^  N.  117''  1^  B.)  was  the 
restdesee  of  a  long  line  of  Sovereigns  whose  tombs  on 
a  neigfaboiiring  mountain  are  a  conspicuous  object 
from  the  city,  and  it  is  tenons  for  its  silk  of  a  brilliant 
white.  %  Yen^cheu  comprehends  within  its  domains, 
Ky«h4B«,  eelebittted  as  the  burial-plaoe  of  Kong-fn- 
taa,  (Goafucins.)  3.  Lin-chin-chen,  on  the  great  canal, 
is  a  place  of  much  trade  and  has  a  splendid  octagonal 
porcelain  tower,  eight  stories  high,  whidi  almost  rivals 
that  of  Nan-ldng.  It  is,  as  they  all  are,  a  temple  of 
Fo,  whose  image  is  placed  in  the  highest  chamber.  4. 
Tsing^cheu  is  noted  for  its  trade  in  lish-skins,  and  a 
yellow  stone,  extracted  from  the  intestines  of  cows, 
and  supposed  like  the  bezoar,  to  possess  great  medi* 
cinal  virtues.  The  islands  on  the  coast  have  several 
good  harbours,  and  offer  a  convenient  shelter  for 
vessels  navigating  the  YeUow  Sea. 

This  Prorince  lies  between  the  thirty-fifth  and 
thirty-eighth  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  has  gene- 
rally a  clear  sky  and  moderate  temperature.  Its  sur« 
lace  is  level,  except  in  the  southern  districts,  which 
are  mountainous  and  swampy.  The  soil  is  almost 
every  where  alluvial ;  and  in  some  places  there  are 
extensive  morasses  thinly  peopled.  Rain  seldom  frUs, 
but  the  many  lakes  and  streams  afibrd  a  constant 
supply  of  water  for  irrigation  ;  and  the  great  Imperial 
cfMial,  adds  greatly  to  its  wealth,  by  making  it  the 
channel  through  which  the  chief  supplies  of  the  Ca« 
pital  pass.  A  peculiar  species  of  silkworm,  producing 
a  coarser  but  stronger  thread  than  that  of  the  com- 
mon sort;  various  kinds  of  grain,  tobacco»  and 
especially  the  herbaceous  cotton,  {Gassifpmm  kerba* 
eeum,)  are  its  staple  commodities. 

V.  Ho-nan»  lying  immediately  to  the  south-west  of 
Shan-tong,  and  to  the  west  of  Kjrang-nan,  has  eight 
Cantons  and  109  inferior  Districts.  1.  It  is  crossed  by 
the  mighty  Hwang-ho,  and  at  about  six  miles  from 

Kiifon^    that  river,  its  Capital  KaSf-fong  is  situated,  in  35^  N. 

^  1 14»55'  £.  Its  site  is  lower  than  the  level  of  the  river, 

and  though  protected  by  strong  and  extensive  dykes, 
it  is  very  liable  to  be  overflowed ;  and  was,  in  fact, 
completely  ruined  by  such  a  calamity,  occasioned  in 
A.  D.  1641,  by  a  body  of  rebels,  who  had  recourse  to 
that  expedient  in  order  to  get  possession  of  the  place^ 
which  has  never  since  recovered  its  former  population 

Chao-te-fh.  and  prosperity.  2.  Chan->te,  in  the  northern  part  of 
this  Province,  is  remarkable  for  a  fish  resembling  a 
crocodile,  the  fat  of  which  is  said  to  be  singularly  in- 
ilommable,  and  also  for  a  mountain  of  peculiar  rug- 
gedness.  4.  Ho-nan,  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  Hwang- 
ho,  surrounded  with  rivers  and  in  the  midst  of  moun- 
tains, was  formerly  the  centre  of  the  Empire,  and 
seriously  believed  by  the  Chinese  to  be  the  navel  of 
the  world,  an  honour  ascribed  by  the  Greeks  to 
I>elphi,  and  by  the  Arabs  to  Mecca.  Teng-fong-hyen> 
«  Township  in  this  District,  has  an  ancient  tower, 
believed  to  have  been  the  observatory  of  Cheu-kong, 
an  astronomer  who  lived  nearly  1000  years  before 
Christ,  and  is  said  by  the  Chinese  to  have  been  the 
inventor  of  the  mariner's  compass.  The  instrument 
by  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  foond  the  length  oi 
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the  shadow  at  mid-day,  for  the  purpose  of  determining    CHINA* 

the  latitude,  is  still  shown.    As  Ho-nan  was  called  ^i^v*^ 

the  navel  or  centre  of  the  earth,  so  was  the  Province 

itself  called  Tong-hwa,  or  the  central  flower ;  and  its 

mild  climate,  rich  scenery,  and  luxuriant  soil,  made  it 

in  ancient  times  a  fieivourite  residence  of  the  Emperors 

daring  a  part  of  the  year.    The  eastern  side  is  very 

level  and  so  completely  cultivated,  as  to  appear  like 

one  vast  garden  $    but  notwithstanding  its  fertility, 

commerce  does  not  flouri^ ;  perhaps  in  consequence 

of  die  effeminacy  and  indolence  of  the  inhabitants. 

Towards  the  south-west,  the  country  is  mountainous 

and  covered  with  forests.     Cinnabar,  load^stone,  and 

toic  are  found  in  the  rocky  districts ;  but  the  silks 

manu&ctured  on  the  borders  of  a  lake  within  its  limits, 

are  supposed  to  derive  an  extraordinary  lustre  from 

some  peculiar  quality  in  the  water,  and  form  one  of 

its  roost  valuable  productions. 

VI.  Shen-si,  on  the  west  of  Ho-nan  and  Shan-si,  5,  sijen-si* 
formerly  the  largest  Province  in  the  Empire,  is  now 
divided  into  two,  the  former  retaining  its  old  name> 
the  latter  called  Kan-su.  1.  The  whole  contuns  eight 
Fus,  twenty-two  Cheus,  and  eighty-four  Hyens  j  and 
its  Ci^ital,  Si-ngan,  on  the  Hw^-fao,  in  34^  10^  N.  Si-ngan-fiu 
108°  30^  E.  is  little  inferior  in  beauty  to  Pe-kmg.  A 
strong  and  lofty  wall,  surrounded  by  a  deep  ditch, 
flanked  by  towers,  and  enclosing  an  area  four  miles 
in  circumference,  protects  the  public  buildings  and 
remains  of  antiquity  which  still  adorn  this  place.  It 
is  remarkable  for  a  gigantic  species  of  bat,  the  flesh 
of  which  is  highly  prized  by  the  Chinese :  it  is  also 
fomons  for  the  monument  found  in  1695,  which  re- 
cords the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  China  by 
the  Nestorians  in  the  seventh  or  eighth  century.  9. 
Ping-lyang,  a  considerable  town  on  the  western  side 
of  Shen-si,  is  surrounded  with  mountains  full  of  pic- 
turesque and  well- watered  vallies ;  one  of  which  is  so 
deep  as  to  be  scarcely  pervious  tq  the  sun's  rays.  3* 
On  one  of  the  almost  inaccessible  mountains  near 
Kong-chang,  there  is  an  ancient  sepulchre  believed  to 
be  that  of  Fo-hi,  the  founder  of  the  Empire,  and  contem- 
porary with  Enoch  and  Methuselah.  4.  Lan-cheu,  in 
36^90'  N.  103°  47' E.  formerly  a  District  oi  the  second 
rank,  is  one  of  the  most  important  places  in  the  Pro* 
vince,  on  account  of  its  trade  for  skins  with  Tdtary, 
It  has  now  been  raised  to  the  first  rank,  and  is  the 
Capital  of  the  division,  now  a  separate  Province,  called 
Kan-a^.  A  coarse  kind  of  woollen  cloth  manufoctured 
there  from  cow's  hair,  is,  together  with  other  woollens^ 
a  large  article  of  export  into  the  T&t&r  territory. 

These  Provinces  which  lie  between  lat.  31°  and  40P 
N.  long.  102°  and  110°  E.  are  celebrated  for  their  ex- 
tensive commerce.  They  are  generally  mountainous, 
and  have  a  fine  hefdthy  climate,  and  are  inhabited  by 
a  handsome  and  robust  race  of  men,  distinguished  for 
courage,  genius,  and  courtesy  to  stringers.  The  soil 
is  favourable  to  the  cultivation  of  all  kinds  of  grain 
except  rice ;  and  ^rugs,  honey,  wax,  cinnabar,  coals, 
and  gold  ore  are  brought  from  the  mountainous  dis- 
tricts. It  is  said  that  the  Ooi'emment  prohibits  the 
gold  mines  from  being  worked  j  but  a  vast  quantity  of 
ore  is  washed  down  by  the  rivers,  the  collecting  of 
which  affords  subsistence  to  a  great  number  of  per* 
sons.  Across  the  moimtainous  part  of  these  Provinces^ 
there  is  a  military  road  cut  through  an  almost  impa8<« 
sable  country,  with  bridges  across  ravines  of  a  fearful 
depth*    It  is  a  ^  really  stupendous  work,  and  i^ext  to 
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the  Great  Wall^  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  proof  of 
the  resolution  and  perseverance  of  the  Chinese.  This 
hilly  region  is  also  favourable  to  the  breeding  of  cattle 
and  annually  rears  a  great  many  mules^  as  well  as 
sheep  and  oxen. 

VII.  Che-kyang,  to  the  south-east  of  Kyang-nan, 
has  eleven  Cantons^  seventy-two  Districts,  and 
eighteen  Townships.  1.  Its  Capital,  Hang-cheu,  in 
30'^(/N.130*'l5^E,pUiced  between  the  mouth  of  the 
Imperial  canal  and  that  of  the  River  Chyang,  is 
one  of  the  first  cities  in  the  Empire.  It  is  about 
twelve  miles  in  circumference,  and  is  said  to  have  a 
population  of  one  million.  Narrow  streets  well  paved 
with  broad  flag-stones,  large  shops  stocked  with  valu- 
able wares,  and  numerous  triumphal  arches,  strike  the 
stranger  on  his  first  entrance  ^  and  the  clear  waters  of 
the  little  lake  called  Si-hu,  which  bathes  the  western 
side  of  the  town,  add  greatly  to  its  beauty.  There  are 
open  porticoes  supported  by  pillars  and  paved  with 
Hag-stones,  along  the  edge  of  the  lake^  and  stone 
causeways  crossing  it  in  various  directions,  with 
bridges  at  intervals  for  the  passage  of  boats  beneath. 
Two  islands  in  the  centre  are  each  adorned  with  a  tem- 
ple, and  provided  with  houses  of  entertainment,  for  the 
convenience  of  those  who  wish  for  refreshment  or 
relaxation.  ''  Its  natural  and  artificial  beauties,"  says 
Mr.  Barrow,  "  exceeded  every  thing  previously  seen 
in  China."  Bold  and  lofty  mountains,  vallies  clothed 
with  trees,  especially  the  camphor-tree,  {Laurus  Cam' 
phora,)  tallow-tree,  (Bassia,)  and  arbor  vitse,  (Thujaj) 
with  their  different  shades  of  green  and  purple  ^  se- 
pulchres of  light  and  singular  structure,  half  concealed 
by  groves  of  cypresses ;  parties  of  pleasure  in  boats  on 
the  lake,  present  a  richness,  variety,  and  animation  of 
scenery  which  fully  justify  the  glowing  terms  in  which 
the  Chinese  extol  the  charms  of  Hang-cheu.  2.  Hu- 
chcu,  on  the  Tai-hu,  is  the  seat  of  the  principal  silk 
manufacture.  3.  Ning-po,  or  Liang-po,  has  an  excel- 
lent harbour,  and  carries  on  a  great  trade,  particularly 
m  silks,  with  Batnvia,  Siam,  and  Japan  ;  it  is,  indeed, 
only  two  days  sail  from  Nanga-zaki.  Cheu-shan,  or 
Shippy  Island,  about  eighteen  or  twenty  leagues  from 
Ning-po,  is  the  place  where  the  English  ships  landed 
their  goods  when  they  first  established  the  trade  with 
China  in  1700.  4.  Chao-king,  on  an  extensive  plain, 
is  famous  on  account  of  the  sepulchre  of  Yu  the  Great, 
(b.  c.  2170,)  the  most  ancient  monument  which  the 
Chinese  possess.  The  streets  are  well  paved,  and  lined 
with  piazzas  for  the  protection  of  the  passengers ;  and 
the  inhabitants  are  renowned  for  their  knavery.  Every 
great  Mandarin  makes  a  point  of  having  a  secretary 
from  Chao-king-fu. 

This  Province  extends  from  «6j®  to  31®  north  lati- 
tude, and  its  mean  temperature  in  winter  is  about  6OP 
of  Fahrenheit's  scale.  From  the  coast  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Capital,  the  country  is  level  with  a 
clayey  soil  on  a  bed  of  potter's  earth.  The  mountain- 
ous tract  then  commences  with  a  reddish  sandy  sur- 
face. Thb  continues  for  about  sixty  leagues.  On  the 
western  side  of  the  Province,  the  mountains  extend 
about  twelve  leagues  with  a  clayey  soil.  The  remain- 
der of  the  country  is  level,  bU  in  a  high  state  of  culti- 
vation, and  extremely  populous.  Its  maritime  position, 
80  advantageous  for  trade,  combined  with  the  advan- 
tages of  toil  and  climate,  render  it  one  of  the  first 
Provinces  in  the  Empire  in  point  of  wealth  and  popu- 
Jatkm  ^  and  ottmeroos  streams,  with  panab  kept  in 


good  repair,  give  every  requisite  £Eicility  to  internal  CHINA, 
intercourse.  Silks,  plain  and  embroidered,  are  its  staple  ^^^'v^ 
article  $  and  ordinary  tissues  may  be  purchased  so 
cheap,  that  a  suit  of  silk  here  would  cost  no  more 
than  one  of  the  coarsest  woollen  in  Europe.  Whole 
plains  are  covered  with  dwarf  mulberry  trees  for  the 
support  of  the  silk-worms ;  for  which  stunted  trees 
are  found  to  be  most  serviceable.  Various  kinds  of 
wood,  particularly  bamboo  and  tallow-tree,  dried  and 
pickled  mushrooms,  indigo  and  super-excellent  hams 
are  among  the  articles  for  which  this  Province  is 
famed,  ^e  natives  are  said  to  be  as  courteous  and 
good-humoured  as  the  Chinese  usually  are,  but  more 
superstitious  than  the  rest  of  their  countrymen* 

VUI.  Kyang-si,  which  lies  between  Che-kyang  and  8.Kxug« 
Kwang-tong,  and  is  itself  separated  from  the  sea  by 
those  Provinces  and  F5-kyen,  has  thirteen  Cantons  and 
seventy-eight  Districts  and  Townships.     1 .  Its  Capital, 
Nan-chang,  in  ^S"*  40^  N.  and  US'*  50'  E.,  is  a  place  Nan- 
of  considerable  trade ;  so  much  so  that  Lord  Macart-  cUsn^-f: 
ney*s  embassy  had  reason  to  believe  that  there  were 
100,000  tons  of  shipping,  independently  of  small  craft, 
lying  near  it,  when  they  passed  through   the  place. 
The  snidces  inhabiting  a  well  belonging  to  a  celebrated 
temple  in  this  neighbourhood,  are  a  great  object  of 
adoration,  and,  as  they  usually  come  to  the  suiface  of 
the  water  when  rain  is  about  to  fall,  are  supposed  to 
possess  a  prophetic  knowledge  of  future  events.    2. 
Jao-cheu  is  the  dbtrict  to  which  the  village  of  King-  Jaoc:::.. 
tS-ching,  famous  for  its  porcelain  manufactory,  belongs. 
It  is  placed  on  the  banks  of  a  fine  navigable  river, 
and  though  ranking  merely  as  a  village,  is  said  to 
have  a  million  of  inhabitants.     Its  furnaces  amount 
to  500 ;  all  its  fuel  and  provisions  are  brought  from  a 
distance  ;  a  plain  indication  that  the  neighbourhood 
is  naked  and  unproductive.  Strangers  are  not  allowed 
to  sleep  in  the  town,  in  order  to  prevent  depredations. 
It  is  there  that  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  Chinese 
porcelain  is  manufactured.  That  is  consequently  the 
great  article  of  trade  at  Nan-chang,  Capital  of  the  Pro- 
vince >  but  M.  de  Guignes  complains  of  the  extravagant 
prices  charged  there ;    and  adds  that  the  shops  were 
neither  large  nor  well  stocked.     3.  Lin-kyan^,  on  the  Lis-kjaar 
Yu-ho,  is  proverbially  desolate  ;  "  one  hog,  *  say  the  fu. 
Chinese,  "  would  feed  all  its  inhabitants  for  two  days  :** 
but  the  neighbouring  hills  abound  in  medicinal  herbs, 
for  which  the  great  mart  is  in  one  of  its  subordinate 
villages.  t4,  Kang-cheu,  at  the  confluence  of  twoKanf- 
rivers,  has  a  bridge  formed  by  130  boats,  connected  chen-uL 
by  iron  chains  ',  but  two  or  three  in  the  middle  can 
be  removed  at  pleasure  to  let  vessels  pass  through. 
The  varnish  used  in  japanning  is  yielded  by  a  kind  of 
tree,  {Rhus  Femix  ?)  found  near  this  place. 

Kyang-si  lies  between  the  parallels  of  24°  and  30^ 
north  latitude,  and  in  winter  has  a  mean  temperature 
of  about  60°,  The  northern  part  of  it  is  flat,  and  full 
of  rivers,  lakes,  and  marshes ;  the  southern  districts 
are  mountainous ;  the  soil  is  in  general  a  red  or  yel- 
lowish sand  on  a  substratum  of  clay.  Rice,  and  more 
particularly  wheat  and  sugar,  are  abundantly  produced  ; 
but  not  in  sufilcient  quantities  to  supply  the  overflowing 
population.  Their  poverty,  in  the  midst  of  this 
abundance,  makes  them  thrifiy  and  abstemious  3  aadj 
though  laughed  at  by  their  more  luxurious  neighbours^ 
they  easily  console  themselves  by  their  superior  acute* 
ness  and  industry ;  and  often  rise  to  the  highest  dig^ 
nities  in  the  State*  Besides  the  vegetable  productions 
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CHINA,  mentioned  above^  the  motintainoiiddlBtticte  yield  gold, 

silver,    iron,    lead,  tin,  vitriol,  alum,  and    crystal. 

Tallow,  paper,  and  varnish  are  important  articles  of 

export,  and  so,  it  may  be  said,  are  wives  j  for,  as  the 

women  of  this  Province  have  not  adopted  the  absurd 

custom  of  crippling  their  feet,  and  are  of  a  robust 

make,  they  are  much  employed  in  field-work ;    and  a 

Chinese  farmer,  when  he  wants  a  profitable  wife,  goes 

and  purchases  one  in  Kyang-si.  ' 

IHa-  IX.  Hu-kwang,  on  its  eastern  side  contiguous  to 

knof*      Kyang->si,  is  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  Empire,  and 

contains  fifteen  Cantons  with  114  Districts  and  Town- 

ships.    It  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  Yang-tse- 

kyang  river,  and  those  parts  now   constitute   two 

Ho-piand  distinct  Provinces;    1.  Hu-pT,  the  northern,  and  2. 

Ha-ium.     Hu-nan,  the  southern.  1.  Vu-chang,  in  30°  40'  N.  1 14® 

Vos;biiur-  ^^*  ®'  *^^  Capital  of  the  former,  is  a  place  of  extensive 

^-cnin(p-  commerce,  situated  on  the  bank  of  the  Yang-tse-kyang, 

Excellent  tea,  the   produce   of  its   fields,    bamboo 

paper  from  its  forests,  and  brilliant  crystals  i^om  its 

mountains,  are  among  the  principal  articles  which 

attract  the  crowds  of  traders  who  frequent  its  ports. 

2.  Hang-yang,  a  large  city,  is  only  separated  by  the 

WBg!ftt.     "ver  from  Vu-chang.    S.  Chang-sha,  (in  28**  SO'  N. 

thing-      111°  55^  E.)  Capital  of  the  latter,  is  placed  near  a  large 

siu/o.       stream  communicating  with  a  lake  of  considerable 

]»  size.  4.  King-cheu,  at  the  foot  of  the  north-western 

ckn-fiL     moantains,  is  considered  as  one  of  the  keys  to  the 

southern  Provinces  of  the  Empire. 

These  Provinces  lie  between  the  twenty-fifth  and 
thirty-third  parallels  of  north  latitude,  have  generally 
a  level  surfiice,  and  are  well  watered  and  fertile.  They 
produce  abundance  of  rice  and  other  grains,  and  are 
thence  often  called  the  granary  of  the  Empire.  Cotton, 
paper,  crystal,  talc,  iron,  tin,  vitriol,  and  mercury  are 
among  the  many  valuable  articles  which  they  furnish. 
11  Sc-  X.  S5-chwen,  the  next  Province  westwards,  extend- 

^ea.      ing  to  the  confines  of  Tibet,  has  ten  Cantons,  sixteen 
Districts,  and  seventy-two  Townships.     It  is  also  tra* 
versed  by  the  Yang-tse-kyang,  which  diffuses  fertility 
^         and  prosperity  wherever  it  passes.  1.  Ching-tu,  in  30° 
^       *    30^  N.  and  103°  55^  E.  its  principal  town,  is  placed  in  a 
delightful  spot,  on  an  island  formed  by  the  approach 
of  several  rivers,  and  is  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
western  boundary  of  the  Empire.     It  suffered  very 
greatly  in  the  wars  with  theTdtdrs,  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  has  many  fine  buildings  in  ruins,  but  is  still 
a  considerable  place,  and  carries  on  an  extensive  trade. 
MUf.       2.  But  Chong-king,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Kin-sha 
f-k      and  Ta-kyang,  (or  Great  River,)  is  still  more  impor- 
tant as  a  place  of  trade.     It  is  built  on  the  declivity  of 
a  mountain,  and  enjoys  a  healthy  air.    Excellent  fish 
and  trunks  made  of  bamboo  basket-work,  are  the  ar- 
ticles for  which  this  place  is  most  celebrated.  3.  and 
r.        4.  Lion^-ngan  and  Tong-chuen  are  two  strong  for* 
^aand  tresses  at  the  opposite  extremities  of  the  Province;' 
'"         neither  of  them  of  much  importance,  since  China  has 
^°*    been  united  with  Tdtary.  The  latter  is  garrisoned  by 
soldiers  whose  profession  is  hereditary,  like  that  of  the 
Kshattries  in  India. 

Se*chwen  extends  from  S6°  to  33°  north  latitude,  and 
is  exceeded  by  few  other  Provinces  either  in  magnitude 
or  valuable  commodities.  Silk,  wine,  grain,  and  fruits 
are  produced  abundantly.  It  possesses  mines  of  iron, 
tin,  lead,  and  mercury.  Its  sugar-canes,  amber,  load- 
stone and  lapis  lazuli  are  highly  celebrated.  Musk, 
irhitb^rb;  and  rock-«alt  are  altfo  fmong  the  producte  of 


ltd  mountains;  which  furnish  moreover  a  breed  of  CHINA, 
small,  but  well-formed,  active  horses.  ^•^'v^^ 

XJ.  F6-kyen,  on  the  eastern  coast  between  Che-  U.  Fo- 
kyang  and  Kwang-tong,  has  nine  Cantons  and  sixty-^  ^T^* 
three  Townships.  1.  Ite  Capital,  F6-cheu,  in  26°  3'  N.  Fo-cheu-fu 
119°  5(/  E.,  is  equally  celebrated  as  a  place  of  great 
trade  and  a  school  of  deep  learning ;  but  especially  on 
account  of  its  bridge  of  white  stone,  with  100  arches, 
stretching  across  an  arm  of  the  sea.  2.  Suen-cheu  has  Saen-chea- 
two  lofty  and  splendid  pyramidical  temples,  and  a^"* 
bridge  more  remarkable  than  the  one  just  mentioned. 
It  is  formed  of  a  blackish  stone,  large  slabs  of  which 
are  supported  by  parallel  rows  of  pillars  formed  with 
angular  sides  to  break  the  force  of  the  stream.     Of 
these  slabs,  eighteen  yards  in  length,  and  all  alike  in 
materials  and  figure,  there  are  1000.  Stone  buttresses^ 
with  figures  of  lions,  &c.  in  relief,  strengthen  the  sides 
of  this  bridge,  and  it  is  surmounted  by  the  city  castle. 
3.  Yen-ping,  surrounded  by  mountains,  itself  on  a  Ven-piDgp- 
declivity  overhanging  the  Min-ho,  is  so  placed  that  ^ 
all  the  boats  which  traverse  the  Province  must  pass 
immediately  under  its  walls.    4.  Chang-cheu  on  a  fine  Chancp- 
river,  and  not  far  from  the  sea,  carries  on  an  active  cncu-fu. 
trade  with  the  eastern  islands,  and  is  much  frequented 
by  the  Spaniards  from  Manilla.     Near  this  part  of  the 
coast  is  the  small  island  of  Emoy,  (We-mwi  or  Hyk-  Emoy- 
men,)  containing  a  magnificent  temple  in  honour  of 
Fo,  and  possessing  an  excellent  harbour.  It  was  much 
frequented  by  European  traders  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  last  century.    A  little  further  south  is  the  group 
of  islands  called  P*heng-hu,  or  Pescadores  $  mere  rocks 
and  sand-banks,  wholly  unproductive,  but  possessing 
harbours  invaluable  to  the  natives  of  Formosa  who 
have  none. 

This  Province,  lying  between  the  Tropic  of  Cancer 
and  ^8°  north  latitude,  is  warm  but  healthy,  and  in  a 
very  flourishing  condition.  Mountainous,  but  well 
wooded  and  carefully  cultivated,  it  is  rendered  highly 
productive  and  capable  of  enjoying  every  advantage  of 
its  maritime  position.  Its  inhabitants  manufacture 
almost  all  the  articles  for  which  China  is  celebrated  ; 
and  its  mountains,  besides  jewels,  contain  veins  of  the 
precious  metals.  The  working  of  them  is,  however, 
prohibited.  Its  trade  with  the  Indian  Archipelago  is 
very  extensive.  In  the  age  of  the  Cheu  dynasty,  (in  the 
middle  of  the  tenth  century,)  it  formed  a  separate 
State,  called  Ts*he-min,  ''  the  Seven  Barbarians  ;** 
and  a  variety  of  dialects  still  prevails  among  its 
inhabitants. 

Opposite  to  the  shores  of  F6-kyen  is  the  fine  island  Thai-wan 
of  T*hai-wan  or  Formosa,  (the  Beautiful,)  between  or  Formosa 
the  twenty-third  and  twenty-seventh  parallels  of  north 
latitude,  divided  by  a  chain  of  mountains  into  two 
parts,  of  which  one  only  has  been  conquered  by  the 
Chinese.  The  eastern  side,  which  is  furthest  from  the 
main  land,  is  still  in  possession  of  the  natives,  appa- 
rently of  Malay  origin,  (Journal  Asiaiique,  i.  196,)  and 
quite  distinct  from  their  continental  neighbours.  A 
rich  soil,  abundant  streams,  and  a  genial  climate  would 
render  this  island  almost  a  terrestrial  paradise,  were 
it  not  visited  by  frequent  earthquiUces,  and  deficient 
in  wholesome  water.  Notwithstanding  this,  it  is  rich 
and  populous,  so  that  the  Chinese  think  it  necessary 
to  garrison  it  with  10,000  men.  T'hak-wan,  the 
Capital,  which  has  given  its  name  to  the  whole  Idand^ 
and  is  represented  as  equally  remarkable  for  the  splen- 
dour of  its  shops^  the  regularity  of  its  streets^  and  the 
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CHINA,  multitudei  that  crowd  ihoxA^  ii  protected  by  a  foiw 
tress  of  some  strength,  er^Ud  by  the  Dutch  and  called 
2elandia.  The  harbwr  U  deep  and  spacious^  but 
aceetsible  only  by  some  narrow  and  shallow  chaoneLi, 
The  best  anchorage  is  among  the  Fheng-hii^  or  Fisher's 
Isles,  (Ilkas  dog  P€§cadare$,)  a  small  group  lying 
between  Thaif-wao  and  the  coast  of  China.  (Valentyn, 
Rechteren,  and  Candidius  la  the  Voyagu  de  la  Com* 
pagnie  Hollandoi$e,  v.  160—1^9,)  The  mountains  on 
the  northern  and  eastern  sides  of  the  Island  are  in^ 
habited  by  indigenous  tribes;  little  civilized,  belongings 
as  it  appears^  to  the  two  great  Polynesian  fitmilies^  the 
eastern  Negroes  and  the  Malays.  The  latter,  if  not 
all,  of  these  mountaineers,  depend  for  their  subsistence 
aokly  on  the  chace,  and  del%ht  as  eauch  in  tattooing 
themiselves  as  the  South  Sea  Islanders.  Stags  abound 
in  the  forests,  and  supply  the  inhabitant9  of  the  more 
elevate^  spots  with  clothing  as  well  as  with  food* 
Their  religion  is  a  system  of  idolatry,  which  appears 
to  be  similar  to  that  of  those  islanders,  since  they  aU 
observe  the  samie  remarkable  sepulchnd  rites. 

XIL  Kwang-tong  (Canton)  though  not  the  largest 
ia  one  of  the  most  important  among  the  southern 
Provinces.    It  forms  the  south-western  boundary  of 
Fd-kyen,  and  lies  between  that  Province  and  Tong^ 
king.    Kyang-si,  Hu-kwang,  and  Kwang-ai  are  its 
boundaries  on  the  north  and  west,  as  is  the  Chinese 
Sea  on  the  south  and  east.    It  contains  ten  cities  of 
Kwang-      the  first  class,  among  which  the  principal  areKwang**- 
cheu-fu,  or  cheu  and  Chao-cheu.     1.  The  former  called  by  Eu- 
Caoton,      ropeans  Canton,  in  lat.  2$""  8'  N.  and  long.  1 13«*  3^  B. 
ia  the  Capital  of  the  Province,  and  for  nearly  two 
centuries  has  been  almost  the  only  place  in  the  Empire 
accessible  to  Europeans.    A  fine  river,  near  which  it 
ia  placed,  affords  a  ready  communication  with  the 
many  canals  which  convey  the  produce  of  the  remotest 
part  of  the  Empire  to  this  favoured  port.    It  is  formed 
by  the  union  of  three  distinct  towns,  which,  when 
taken  together,  make  up  a  complete  square.  One  only  of 
these  can  be  entered  by  Europeans,  and  that  is  rather 
a  suburb  than  part  of  the  city  itself.    The  streets,  like 
those  of  Pe-king,  are  constantly  filled  with  multitudes, 
end  are  generally  paved  with  flag-stones,  and  adorned 
at  intervals  with  triumphal  arches,  but    they    are 
usually  narrow  ;  that  appropriated  to  the  porcelain, 
which  is  one  of  the  largest,  not  being  more  than  nine« 
teen  or  twenty  feet  wide.    Those  which  contain  the 
richest  shops  are  roofed  over,  and  might  be  compared 
to  the  bazaars  of  Western  Asia,  were  not  their  neatnesa 
and  splendour  such  as  are  never  seen  under  the  op- 
pressive rule  of  Mohammedan  despots.    The  shops  of 
a  superior  class  consist  of  several  apartments  in  the 
same  line,  and  opening  into  each  other  j  the  first  and 
outer  oiie  is  entirely  open  on  the  side  next  the  street, 
and  generally  contain  coarser  wares,  porcelain,  toys, 
or  trinkets^  such  as  are  commonly  purchased  by  the 
Chinese ;  the  second  room  is  filled  with  fine  China-ware 
calculated  to  please  European  customers  ^  the  third 
lias  an  assortment  of  silka  and  velvets ;.  and  the  fourth, 
if  there  are  more  than  three,  is  furnished  with  tea  of  dif- 
ferent qualities,  and  such  other  articles  as  are  in  general 
demand.    On  great  festivals  these  contiguous  apart* 
ments  are  all  thrown  open,  ornamented  with  an  arti^ 
ficial  shrubbery,  and  lighted  up  with  coloured  kntems, 
Y^hile  musicians  staticmd  in  the  innermoat  apartments 
fiirm  coneerta  for  the  amusement  of  the  passengers. 
9eaid^  ,tbe  residents  in  the  town  its^^  there  ia  what 


may  be  termed  a  floating  population,  as  umumerable  CHINi 
boats  ranged  in  rows  like  streets  cover  a  large  portioa  ^^v^ 
of  the  river,  and  are  occupied  by  fianilles  who  have  oo 
abode  on  shore. 

About  twelve  miles  from  Canton  is  the  Tillage  of  Fo-ku 
Fo-kan,  a  sort  of  distant  suburb,  and  one  of  the  largest 
viUage^  in  the  world.  It  is  said  to  be  a  league  in 
circumference,  but  consists  only  of  one  large  stieet 
parallel  with  the  direction  of  the  river,  and  a  few 
shorter  at  right  angles  to  the  former  j  its  trade  and 
population  are  very  great,  though  Uke  almost  every 
thing  else  in  this  singular  country,  they  have  been 
much  exaggerated.  The  number  of  its  inhabitants 
does  not  amount  urobably  to  half  of  the  million  which 
has  been  assigned  to  it.  Macao,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Ta,  on  which  Canton  stands,  is  a  Portuguese 
settlement  on  a  small  neck  of  land,  once  a  fortress  of 
considerable  importance,  but  now  of  little  value  ex- 
cept as  a  place  of  residence  for  the  Europeans  engaged 
in  the  trade  with  China,  and  virtually  in  their  power. 

The  population  of  Canton  alone  was  rated  as  high  Popnlitva 
as  a  million  and  a  half  by  Father  Le  Comte,  which  of  Cutoc. 
shows  what  sort  of  credit  his  Chinese  authorities 
deserved,  since  the  whole  Province,  according  to  the 
ofElcial  census  of  the  Empire,  contained  lituie  more 
than  two-thirds  of  that  number  not  half  a  century 
before.  Sonnerat's  estimate,  (ii.  24,)  of  75,000  seems 
too  low ;  and  perhaps,  if  all  the  suburbs  are  included, 
150,000  souls  will  not  be  too  high  a  number. 

2.  Chao^cheu,  the  second  City  in  the  Province,  has  OiacHda 
the  double  advantage  of  a  productive  territory  and  two  ^^. 
navigable  streams  ;  but  this  is  counterbalanced  by  an 
unhealthy  atmosphere,  and  the  prevalence  of  conta- 
gious disorders  during  the  four  last  months  of  the 
year.    A  celebrated  monastery  of  the  Bonzes  800  or 

900  years  old,  and  a  peculiar  kind  of  oil  extracted  from 
ft  plant  called  cha-chu,  give  a  kind  of  celebrity  to  this 
town,  the  population  of  which  amounting]  to  about 
50,000  souls,  is  supported  principally  by  a  manufactory 
of  nankeens. 

3.  Lyen-cheu,  separated  by  impassable  mountains  L7eft<hH 
from  Tung-king,  has  a  good  harbour.    Most  of  the  ^        | 
other  towns  in  this  Province  are  surrounded  by  a 
fertile  country,  and  carry  on  an  extensive  trade.    To 

the  souths  a  narrow  peninsula,  which  seems  to  have 
been  originally  an  isthmus  connecting  Hai'-naa  with  Hsi-«i& 
the  main  land,  stretches  out  beyond  the  rest  of  the  Uiaad- 
coast,  and  is  separated  from  that  Island  by  a  strait 
where  there  formerly  was  a  pearl-fishery.    On  its 
northern  side  Hai'-nan  is  flat  and  level/  but  a  mass  of 
lofty  mountains  gradually  rises  to  the  south,  and  is 
occupied  by  tribes,  which  like  those  of  the  high  lands 
in  Formosa,  have  maintained  their  independence  ia 
spite  of  the  Chinese.    The  low  country  is  unhealthy, 
but  extremely  productive  of  indigo,  cotton,  and  rice« 
The  woods  afford  areca,  dragon  s  blood,  and  other 
tropical  productions,  besides  very  valuable  dying  woods 
used  in  colouring  porcelain  j  but  that  most  esteemed  by 
the  Chinese  is  ccdled  eagle,  rose,  or  violet  wood  by  the 
Europeans,  and  is  exclusively  reserved  for  tbe   use 
of  the  Emperora.    The  inhabitants  of  this  coast  are 
said  to  possess  the  art  of  compelling  the  pearl  oysters 
to  generate  pearls,  by  introducing  a  thread  Strang 
with  beads  of  mother  of  pearl  into  the  oyster  ahella 
when  open  and  swimming  on  the  surface  on  the  ivater* 
(Mem.  of  the  Jeademy  ^  Sdencet  at  Stockholm^  S4— 
39.)    Kyu^-cheii,  the  Csptal  of  this  Island,  is  placed. 
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CBBIAm  upon  4  promontory  so  that  f estda  tAi  anchbr  clos^ 

ttf»Y«w/to  its  walls.    This  Prorince,   incliidiBg  the  Island 

of  Hai-naDf  lies  between  the  eighteenth  and  twenty* 

fifth  paxBllels  of  northern  latitude ;  its  climate,  there- 

finre  is  the  hottest  of  any  part  of  the  Empire. 

For  about  ninety  aiiles  from  the  sea  the  river  Ta 
ioiws  through  extensive  plains ;  but  beyond  that  limit 
it  has  to  force  its  way  throogh  bold  and  elevated 
mountains  abounding  in  coal  and  other  minerals.  The 
soil^  generally  of  a  yeUowish  hucj  but  often  red,  is 
either  clayey  or  sandy,  and  besides  the  ordinary  vege* 
tables  of  these  latitudes,  produces  a  very  hard  kind  of 
timber,  called  by  the  Portuguese  iron-wood,  from  its 
colour  as  well  as  weight,  which  is  so  great  as  to 
prevent  it  from  floating  on  water.  The  li-chi  {Lits(ta) 
and  i-ven  also  are  natives  of  this  part  of  China  -,  the 
former  is  a  soft  insipid  kind  of  fruit  something  like 
an  onion  $  the  latter  is  more  refreshing  and  has  a 
musky  odour.  Among  the  various  kinds  of  poultry 
reared  in  this  Province,  ducks  hatched  by  artificial  in* 
cubation  may  be  mentioned ;  their  eggs  moreover 
are  preserved  in  a  coating  of  salted  clay,  and  their 
flesh  is  prepared  in  such  a  manner  as  to  retain  its 
original  flavour  for  a  considerable  length  of  time  5 
these  arts  it  appears  the  Chinese  owe  solely  to  theU> 
own  ingenuity.  Notwithstanding  the  level  nature  of  a 
great  part  of  this  Province,  and  its  position  so  near  the 
tropic,  its  winters  are  severe,  and  ice  is  sometimes 
formed,  though  snow  is  very  seldom  seeo.  The  in- 
habitants are  healthy,  active  and  industrious,  but 
remarkable  for  their  insolence  and  contempt  of 
foreigners. 
I  KviDg-  XIII.  K wang-si,  the  central  Province  on  the  southern 
k  confines  of  the  Empire,  forms  the  north-western  boun* 

dary  of  Kwang-tong,  and  the  two  are  often  compre- 
hended together  under  the  name  of  Lyang-kwang.  It 
contains  twelve  primary,  twenty-five  secondary,  and 
seventy-three  Towns  pf  the  third  order.  Its  northern 
districts  are  mountainous,  woody,  and  uncultivated  j 
but  on  the  south,  the  hills  sink  into  the  extensive  and 
fertile  plains  which  furnish  Canton  with  a  supply  of  rice 
for  six  months  in  the  year.  Its  mines,  however,  are 
the  most  abundant  source  of  its  wealth  j  and  tin  and 
copper,  but  especially  gold  and  silver,  are  found  in 
large  quantities  >  these  treasures  are  watched  with  a 
jealous  eye  by  tKe  Government,  which  prohibits  its 
subjects  from  working  their  mines,  retaining  that  privi- 
lege  as  a  monopoly  in  its  own  hands. 

One  of  the  vegetable  productions  for  which  this 
Province  ia  celebrated,  is  a  singular  tree,  from  the 
pitch  of  which  a  farinaceous  substance  is  prepared, 
that  serves  to  make  a  kind  of  bread  3  it  is  probablyj, 
like  the  sago,  a  species  of  palm.  The  birds  and  insects 
also  are  very  numerous,  and  none  more  so  than  the 
king-ki,  or  golden  pheasant,  (Phananm  PUiu9.) 
Though  inferior  tq  many  others  in  extent  and  wealthy 
this  Province  is  one  of  the  most  populous  in  the  Em- 
pire j»  and  the  inhabitants  of  its  northern  and  western 
districts  have  a  coarseness  ia  their  manners,  so  remote 
from  the  polish  and  ceremoalousness  of  the  other 
Chinese,  that  they  are  considered  by  their  conntrymea 
as  little  better  than  barbarians.  A  better  soil  aad  a 
more  extensive  traffic  have  rendered  the  natives  of  the 
eastern  part  of  the  Province  more  civilized.  The 
-lin.  Capital,  Rwei-lin,  in  lat  SS""  SO'  N.  and  long.  110°  3C/ 
B.,  on  a  narrow  and  rapid  river,  is  a  large  city,  and 


is  celebteted  as  the  place  near  which  the  best  stones   CHINA. 
used  by  the  Chinese  in  making  ink  are  found.  ^^^^v^"^ 

XIV.  The  adjoining  Province  of  Yun^nan,  on  the 
aonth-westem  bounda^  of  China,  has  twentyone  first 
rate,  twenty-five  seeond  rate,  and  thirty  third  rate 
Towns,  and  is  one  of  the  most  opulent  in  the  whole 
Empire.  Being  mountainous  and  well  watered,  it 
enjoys  a  cool  and  salubrious  air,  and  derives  consider* 
able  advantages,  with  resjiect  to  foreign  oonmerce^ 
from  its  vicinity  to  other  States.  The  precious  metala» 
tin,  copper,  rubies,  and  other  gems,  together  with 
rich  marbles,  are  yielded  by  its  mountains ;  elephants 
and  horses  are  brought  from  its  plains  and  forests,  and 
silks  and  linens  are  manufactured  by  its  inhabitants, 
particularly  a  kind  of  satin  much  valued.  Its  natives, 
like  most  mountaineers,  l)ear  an  excellent  character, 
and  are  robust,  active,  intelligent,  and  courageous. 
Yun-nan,  it5  Capital, in  lat., 25°  5'N.  and  long.  103°  16'  Yun-nan- 
E.,  on  the  borders  of  a  considerable  lake,  still  pos-  iu. 
sesses  many  monuments  of  its  former  magnificence 
while  the  residence  of  a  tributary  Prince  j  but  it  has 
suffered  greatly  in  various  invasions  of  the  neighbour- 
ing T&tdrs.  Vu-ting, ,  on  the  frontiers^  is  considered  Wa-tiog- 
as  one  of  the  bulwarks  of  the  Empire.  fu. 

The  Lo-los,  former  masters  of  this  country,  were  TheLo-los« 
not  reduced  to  subjection  by  the  Chinese  till  after 
a  long  series  of  ^bloody  contests  ;  this  gallant  defence 
of  their  independence  secured  to  them,  however, 
many  privileges,  which  the  jealousy  of  their  con- 
querors makes  them  very  unwilling  to  grant.  They 
are  more  like  feudal  tenants  than  subjects  of  an  abso- 
lute Prince,  and  seem  superior  in  strength  and  cha- 
racter to  the  servile  Chinese.  Their  language  aad 
religion  are  said  to  be  the  same  as  those  of  Pegd  and 
Awa,  and  their  name  resembles  that  of  the  Laos 
mentioned  by  the  early  Portuguese  writers  j  but  these 
Laos  are  called  Mong-ja  by  the  Pa-pe  and  Pe-i,  two 
nations  on  the  borders  of  Yun-nan.  That  Province 
they  name  Mong-che,  whfle  they  call  Ava  Mong- 
nan  >  and  Mong  is  the  proper  denomination  of  the 
natives  of  Pegd.  {Jtiatic  Researches,  x.  239,  v.  235  ; 
and  Klaproth*s  Asia  Polyglotta,  365.)  The  Lo-los, 
therefore,  Laos,  and  people  of  Pegti,  were  probably 
at  some  former  periods  all  subjects  of  one  great 
Empire,  perhaps  that  called  Kalaminham  by  the  Por- 
tuguese. 

XV  The  only  remaining  Province  of  China  yet  un-  15.  Kwei* 
described  is  Kwei-cheu,  confessedly  one  of  the  smallest^  chea. 
least  cultivated,  and  least  populous.  It  is  enclosed 
by  Yun-nan,  Se-chwen,  Hn-kwang,  and  Kwang-si, 
and  occupies  a  portion  of  the  mountainous  tract  which 
gives  rise  to  the  U-kwaog  and  other  streams  flowing 
into  the  Yang-tse*kwang.  It  has  thirteen  Cities  and 
seventy-eight  Towns  of  lower  rank.  Its  mountains 
abound  in  metals,  among  which  tin,  mercury,  and 
copper  deserve  particularly  to  be  noticed^  much  of  the 
latter  required  for  the  Imperial  mint,  is  drawn  from  this 
Province.  The  best  horses  in  China  are  bred  here^ 
atkd  a  i^ant  resenal^ing  hemp,  but  peculiar  to  this 
eoontry,  ftimishea  materials  whi^h  are  well  calculated 
for  making  light  summer  clothes.  The  lastnesses  ia 
these  mountains  are  almost  inaccessible,  and  their 
inhabitants  have  always  defied  the  attempts  of  the 
Cluneae  to  effect  their  subjugatioa*  The  continual 
wartee  in  which  thegovemingMandariBflare  involved, 
and  perhaps  the  inclement  air  of  these  bold  and 
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CHINA,  rugged  heights,  makes  an  appointment  in  this  Pro- 
vince a  sort  of  honourable  exile ;  and  there  are  few 
things  more  dreaded  at  the  Court  (^PS-king,  than  a 
commission  to  serve  his  Imperial  Majesty  in  the  glens 
and  wilds  of  this  Chinese  Siberia.  A  considerable 
area,  at  its  south-eastern  extremity,  is  still  possessed 
Seng-  by  the  independent  Seng^myao-se,  who  are  called  a 
myao-se,  barbarous  people  by  the  Chinese.  Their  country 
forms  one  large  blank  in  the  great  map  mentioned 
above,  the  geographers  of  the  Central  klng^dom  being 
either  too  honest  to  lay  down  a  country  oi  which  they 


hadnoknowledge,  or  too  proud  to  honour  the  hiding-  cfiiKJL 
places  of  such  vambonds  with  their  notice.  Kwei- 
yang,  the  Capital,  (in  lat.  26^  4&  N.  and  long.  106^  37^ 
£.)  once  a  Royal  residence,  is  now  a  small  town 
scarcely  three  miles  in  circuit,  but  still  retains  some 
memorials  of  its  former  greatness. 

The  population  of  these  fifteen  Provinces  will  be 
seen  at  once  in  the  annexed  Table,  where  the  state- 
ments published  by  the  Emperor's  authority  are  com- 
pared with  those  given  by  Cheu-ta-tsin,  one  of  the 
principal  Mandarins  to  Lord  Macartney,  in  1795. 


Name  of  the  Province. 

Population 
in  A.  D.  1645. 

Population 
in  A.  D.  1790. 

Taxable  Feasant^ 
in  1744. 

Population 
in  A.  D.  1795. 

1.  Pe-ch5-li 

3,260,075 

3,917,707 
1,350,131 
1,792,329 

2,005,088 

240,809 

311,972 

2,710,649 

5,528,499 

469,927 

375,782 

144,154 

1,468,145 

1,148,918 

205,995 

2,255,666 

51,089 

3,504,038 

28,967,235   \ 
1,438,023    / 
1,860,816 

25,447,633 
2,662,969 

257,704 

340,086 

18,975,099 

5,922,160 

24,604,369   1 
9,098,010   / 
7,789,782 
1,684,528 
1,491,271 
2,569,518 
3,083,459 
2,941,391 

3,340,544 

4,256,712 

1,799,895 
2,431,936 
2,527,456 

2,262,438 
451,693 

3,124,798 
337,069 

752,970 

650,208 

1,628,607 

1,201,320 

220,690 

237,965 

41,089 

38,000,000 

32,000,000 

27,000,000 
24,000,000 
25,000,000 

18,000,000 
12,000,000 
21,000,000 
19,000,000 

27,000,000 

27,000,000 
15,000,000 
21,000,000 
10,000,000 
8,000,000 
9,000,000 

2.  Kyang-nan, 

i.  Kvaner-su  

ii.  Ngan-hwai    

3.  Shan-si 

4.  Shan-tong    

5.  Ho-nan 

6.  Sben-si, 

1.  Shen-si 

ii.  Kan-su 

7.  Ch5-kyang   

8.  Kvane:-si 

9.  Hu-kwang 

i.  Hu-pi 

ii.  Hu-nan 

10.  SS-chwen 

11.  F6-kycn    

12.  Kwang-tong 

13.  Kwane:-si 

14.  Yun-nan    

15.  Kwei-cheu 

16.  Fong-t'hyen,  or  Chinese  Tdtary 

27,236,935 
4,194 

142,638,091 
390,714 

25,165,390 

333,000,000 
10,000,000 

27,241,129 

143,028,805 

343,000,000 

The  two  first  columns  are  extracted  from  the  latest 
edition  of  the  Great  Statistical  Account  of  the  Empire, 
published  by  order  of  Kyen-long,  in  1795,  (Morison's 
View,  p.  61 ;)  the  third  from  the  first  edition  of  the 
same  work,  which  appeared  in  1744,  according  to  the 
extract  from  the  Russian  abridgement  of  it,  given  in 
Biisching*s  Geograph.  u.  Histor,  Magadn,  xiv.  41 1.  This, 
however,  includes  only  the  taxable  peasantry.  The 
fourth  is  from  the  accounts  collected  during  Lord 
Macartney's  Embassy,  in  1795 
Population.  Though  Chinese  T&tary,  and  indeed  a  vast  tract  of 
country  to  the  north  and  west  as  well  as  Tibet,  have 
now  become  permanent  parts  of  the  Emperor's  domi- 
nions;  yet  as  they  belong  to  him  rather  as  a  T&t&r  than 
as  a  Chinese  Sovereign,  and  are  inhabited  by  nations  dif- 
fering in  habits,  laws,  language,  and  perhaps  in  origin, 
from  the  Chinese,  they  may  be  justly  excluded  from 
this  estimate  -,  the  whole  amount,  therefore,  allowing 
with  Dr.  Morison>  (p.  71^)  ''two  millions  for  the 


army  and  Civil  list,  and  two  millions  for  those  who 
live  in  boats,'  will  be  only  146,630,091,  a  number 
considerably  less  than  one-half  of  that  given  Lord 
Macartney  on  the  authority  of  Cheu-ta-tsin,  a  very 
few  years  after  the  publication  of  that  census  from 
which  the  two  first  columns  of  the  table  above  are 
extracted.  This  statement,  therefore,  is  only  one  of 
the  many  proofs  of  the  unblushing  falsehood  of  the 
Chinese  whenever  their  national  vanity  or  prejudices 
tempt  them  to  depart  from  the  truth.  As  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  floating  population  may  have  been  com- 
prehended in  the  official  returns,  on  which  the  census 
is  founded,  and  as  individuals  belonging  to  the  Civil  list 
certainly  are,  two  millions  seem  to  be  much  too  large 
an  allowance  for  omissions  under  those  heads.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  the  Chinese  army  list  is  not  made  public, 
and  for  that  reason  their  numbers  could  be  only  conjec- 
tured ;  admitting,  therefore.  Dr.  Morison's  estimate  of 
two  millions  for  the  military  force,  we  may  assume 
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145>000^000  in  round  numbers  for  the  sum  total ;  and 
thus  we  shall  come  much  nearer  to  the  truth  than  by 
the  extravagant  estimate  given  to  Lord  Macartney,  or 
even  by  the  more  moderate  one^  nearly  two  hundred 
millions,  given  by  the  French  Missionaries  in  I76O.  The 
Official  Returns  do  not  appear  likely  to  err  in  excess, 
though  they  may  be  liable  from  the  mode  of  forming 
them  to  many  omissions.  Every  householder  is  required 
to  have  a  tablet,  called  men-p*hai,  (the  tablet  of  the 
gate)  on  which  all  his  inmates  are  enumerated,  ready 
for  the  inspection  of  the  officers  appointed  to  take  an 
account  of  the  population,  who  are  not  allowed  to 
examine  the  house  when  there  are  any  women  and 
children  in  the  ftimily.  There  are,  however^  penalties 
for  erroneous  statements,  and  the  poor  are  believed 
to  render  a  true  account  of  their  children  ;  the  number 
of  the  great  body  of  the  people  may,  therefore,  be 
considered  as  fairly  ascertained. 

A  succint  view  of  the  Government,  Laws,  and  Re- 
ligion of  this  singular  people  will  throw  much  light  on 
their  peculiar  manners  and  customs,  and  afford  us 
material  assistance  in  forming  an  estimate  of  their 
national  character ;  a  subject  on  which  the  most  contra- 
dictory opinions  have  been  maintained,  since  they  have 
*'  been  ever  spoken  of,*'  as  Sir  William  Jones  observes, 
(As.  Res,  ii.  S66,  8vo.)  *'  in  the  extremes  of  applause 
or  of  censure.  By  some  they  have  been  extolled  as 
the  oldest  and  the  wisest,  as  the  most  learned  and 
most  ingenious  of  nations  $  whilst  others  have  derided 
their  pretensions  to  antiquity,  condemned  their  go- 
vernment as  abominable,  and  arraigned  their  manners 
as  inhuman,  without  allowing  them  an  element  of 
science,  or  a  single  art  for  which  they  have  not  been 
indebted  to  some  more  ancient  and  more  civilized  race 
of  men.'*  The  fourth  part  of  a  century  has  now  elapsed 
since  this  statement  was  written ;  within  which  period 
several  travellers,  who  did  not  run  into  either  of  the 
extremes  here  mentioned,  have  published  their  obser- 
vations on  the  Chinese.  The  result  of  which  has  clearly 
demonstrated  that  which  Sir  W.  Jones  conjectured  to  be 
the  fact;  namely  that  ''the  truth**  respecting  this  people 
''  lies,  where  we  usually  find  it,  between  the  extremes  :*' 
and  agreeing,  as  we  do,  with  him,  that  the  Chinese 
history  cannot  be  traced  with  any  degree  of  certainty 
beyond  the  beginning  of  the  Cheu  dynasty,  about  1 100 
years  before  the  Christian  era,  we  think  that  their 
annals,  since  the  age  of  Confucius,  who  lived  500  years 
later,  have  been  preserved  with  no  common  diligence ; 
that  their  progress  in  civilisation,  if  not  commensurate 
with  that  of  some  of  their  western  neighbours,  has 
not  made  any  retrograde  movements,  while  in  some 
branches  of  Science,  as  well  as  most  of  the  mechanic 
Arts,  they  are  superior  to  the  generality  of  the  Asiatics. 
Intellectually  considered,  therefore,  they  appear  to 
hold  a  middle  rank  between  the  civilized  nations  in 
Europe  and  Asia. 

From  the  form  of  Government  among  the  Chinese^ 
which  is  strictly  Patriarchal,  it  might  be  inferred 
that  they  existed  as  a  separate  community  in  the 
earliest  ages.  As  the  father  of  one  widely  extended 
family  in  the  first  ages  of  the  world  must  have  ex- 
ercised an  absolute  authority  over  his  numerous 
descendants,  so  does  the  great  Emperor,  (  Ta-hwang-ti) 
aa  the  Chinese  call  their  Sovereign,  possess  the 
most  unlimited  power  over  all  beneath  him.  Sole 
master  of  life  and  death,  arbiter  of  the  laws  them- 
selves, and  the  only  source  of  all  power  and  emolu- 
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nient,  he  has  within  his  grasp  every  spring  of  action  CHINA, 
by  which  the  fears  or  the  ambition  of  those  around  ^^^v'«i^ 
him  can  be  excited :  the  latter,  however,  only  as  far 
as  it  can  promote  his  interests ;  for  any  thing  like 
a  michievous  ambition  in  the  subject,  is  checked  by  a 
spirit  of  filial  reverence  for  the  Sovereign,  universally 
inculcated  as  one  of  the  first  duties  and  most  sacred 
principles  which  can  be  cherished  by  the  children  of 
this  'central  Empire.'  Rebellion,  therefore,  is  a  breach 
of  filial  duty  and  the  most  heinous  of  crimes ;  and  the 
insurrections,  of  which  we  sometimes  hear,  are  pro- 
bably commotions  excited  by  local  grievances,  and 
having  the  removal  of  local  authorities  for  their  object, 
rather  than  attempts  which  threaten  the  stability  of 
the  Throne.  A  considerate  parent  will  never  intrust 
the  lives  of  his  children  in  the  hands  of  others  ;  no 
sentence  of  death,  therefore,  can  be  executed  in  China 
till  it  has  been  confirmed  by  this  Father  of  his  People  | 
and  as  nothing  except  a  strong  sense  of  justice,  or 
conviction  of  an  indispensable  necessity  could  induce 
a  parent  to  consent  to  the  death  of  his  child,  it  ia 
needless  to  require  the  forms  of  a  trial  when  this 
parental  Monarch  is  compelled  to  pronounce  sentence 
upon  any  rebellious  subjects.  The  Princes  of  Blood- 
royal  alone  are  an  exception  to  this  rule.  They  cannot 
be  condemned  without  a  trial ;  the  legislator  having 
doubtless  in  the  same  spirit,  conceived  it  expedient  to 
protect  those  children  who  are  always  near  the  person 
of  their  parent,  by  an  especial  privilege,  lest  they 
should  become  the  victims  of  a  momentary  caprice  or 
a  sudden  burst  of  passion.  But  here,  as  elsewhere, 
however  artfully  concealed,  the  real  power  is  still 
vested  in  the  Crown ;  for  the  Judges  by  whose  sen« 
tence  the  Emperor  is  bound  to  abide,  are  appointed 
by  him,  and  wholly  dependant  on  his  will  and 
pleasure. 

The  supreme  direction  of  public  affairs  is  intrusted  CouadL 
to  what  may  be  termed  the  Cabinet  of  PS-king.  It  is 
called  '*  the  Inner  Court,"  and  forms  the  Cabinet 
Council,  the  members  of  which  are  the  Ta-Ayd-ji,  or 
Miniflters  of  State.  The  Privy  Council  consists  of 
these  persons,  together  with  the  Presidents  of  the 
Supreme  Tribunals,  their  assessors  and  secretaries ; 
but  it  is  never  assembled  except  on  very  urgent  occa- 
sions. The  Members  of  the  Cabinet  are  styled  P<tf- 
syang,  i.  e.  Bowing-assistants,  and  arc  six  in  number, 
one  half  T4t&rs,  the  other  Chinese.  The  Prime  Mi- 
nister is  entitled  Shew'syang,  (Head-assistant)  and 
the  first  four  are  called  Chong-tang,  or  Ko-lao.  They 
have  their  Registrars,  Secretaries,  &c.  termed  ^tpt- 
ko-hyo-so.  Ministers  of  the  Imperial  Chamber,  for 
the  Nm-ko,  or  Imperial  Council  Chamber,  within  the 
Wu-men  or  Southern  Gate  of  Pe-king,  is  the  place  - 
where  the  Ministers  assemble  to  transact  public 
business. 

The  supreme  Tribunals  mentioned  above,  are  six  in  Sapreme 
number  :  1.  LC-pu,  the  Board  of  Ranks  and  Dignities;  Tribanils 
2.  Hu'pu,  the  Board  of  Revenue ;  3.  Li-pu,  the  Board 
of  Forms  and  Ceremonies ;  4.  Hmg'pu,  the  Board  of 
Penal  Law  \  5.  Kong-pu,  the  Board  of  Public  Works; 
and  6.  Ping-pu,  the  Military  Board.  * 

The  first  of  these  Tribunals  presides  over  the  ap«  I^cc-poo, 
pointments  to  office,  and  consequently  over  the  dig- 
nities and  dignitaries  of  the  Empire ;  for  under  this, 
as  under  most  Asiatic  Governments,  all  rank  and 
dignity  depend  upon  official  station.  The  first  divi- 
sion of  this  Board  is  commissioned  to  select  proper 
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CHINA.  iubjectH  for  the  Emperor's  pstronage ;  tlie  sectmd 
iTfttches  over  the  conduct  of  persons  in  office ;  the 
third  has  charge  of  tlie  public  seals,  and  affixes  them  to 
official  documents  j  and  the  fourth  keeps  an  account  of 
the  character  and  conduct  of  the  Princes  of  the  Blood 
and  other  distinguished  personages. 

The  second  superintends  the  whole  of  the  financial 
department,  and  has,  therefore,  the  direction  of  the 
Mint  and  Customs.  Fourteen  subordinate  officers,  in 
different  parts  of  the  Empire,  assist  in  the  detail  of  its 
laborious  and  comprehensive  duties. 

The  third  has  the  regulation  of  civil  and  religions 
f  ites  and  usages  ;  and  consequently  the  different  sects 
tolerated  by  the  Chinese  code,  schools,  colleges,  and 
other  places  of  education ;  and  particularly  the  Court 
eeremonials  are  regulated  by  this  Board  5  whence  Che 
£mperor*s  guests,  i.  e.  Embassadors  from  foreign 
Princes,  ore  under  its  especial  care  and  direction.  It 
ia  assisted  by  a  subordinate  Tribunal. 

The  fourth  is  a  sort  of  Court  of  snperiutendance  and 
revision,  regulating  and  enforcing  the  execution  of 
the  penal  law ;  and  its  agency  is  extended  over  the 
whole  Empire  by  means  of  fourteen  inferior  Tribunals, 
which  collect  the  necessary  information,  and  attend 
to  the  execution  of  its  decrees. 
Kong-poo.  The  fifth  has  the  care  of  all  public  works,  whether 
temples,  bridges,  roads,  or  canals,  and  has  four  in^ 
Ibrior  Courts  acting  under  its  orders. 

The  sixths  though  it  has  the  sole  management  of 
the  military  department,  is  entirely  composed  of  civil 
ofllcers,  as  are  also  the  four  inferior  tribunals,  which 
assist  in  ibt  execution  of  its  duties. 

Each  of  these  six  Courts  has  two  Tribunals,  and 
twenty-four  Commissioners,  one-half  of  whom  must 
be  T4t4rs  ;  and  the  decisions  of  each  Board  must  be 
sanctioned  by  the  approbation  of  the  rest,  before  they 
can  be  put  into  execution. 

The  Twng-jm-fii,  or  Tribunal  of  the  Household 
superintends  every  part  of  the  Imperial  family,  regis- 
ters the  births,  dignities,  employments,  and  conduct  of 
the  Princes  and  their  domestics,  and  inflicts  punish* 
ments  on  those  convicted  of  any  misdemeanours. 

But  the  most  remarkable  of  all  the  Chinese  insti- 
tutions is  the  Tu'<he-fweitj  or  Board  of  Public  Cen* 
SOTS.  Every  individual  in  the  nation,  not  excepting 
the  Emperor  himself,  is  exposed  to  the  animadversions 
of  this  body.  "  Their  persons  are  sacred,**  says  the 
law,  ''  that  they  may  have  no  evil  to  apprehend  in 
consequence  of  disclosing  unpalatable  but  salutary 
truths. '  Not  so,  said  the  illustrious  Kvhrking,  the 
last  Emperor  of  China,  for  when  the  l\i-che-ywen 
dared  to  reconunend  the  nomination  of  a  suceessor,  he 
taught  the  rest  of  his  liege  subjects  what  was  the 
consequence  of  thus  foiling  in  doe  respect  for  their 
Sovereign,  by  cutting  off  the  heads  of  these  ill-advised 
councillors.  One  of  the  members  of  this  Board,  styled 
a  Ko-tao,  is  sent  to  assist  as  an  assessor  at  the  delibe- 
rations of  each  of  the  six  Tribunals,  not  in  order  to 
take  any  part  in  the  business,  but  merely  to  make 
a  report  of  what  passes,  which  is  privately  communi- 
cated to  the  Emperor.  Others  are  despatched  in  pairs 
(one  Tdtdr  and  one  Chinese)  to  each  of  the  Provinces, 
where  they  inspect  the  administration  of  the  public 
functionaries.  Much  information  also  is  obtained  by 
means  of  their  secret  emissaries  ^  and  such  is  theiir 
power  and  influence,  provided  they  abstain  from  com- 
menting upon  the  Emperor's  proceedings,  that  they 
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are  universally  eourted  and  dreaded,  though  iaforior  CHINA, 
in  rank  to  many  of  those  whose  administration  they  ^^*\r^ 
are  conunissioned  to  inspect. 

Dkride  €i  mpera  is  a  maxim  practically,  if  not  theo-  Policy  of 
retically  fomiliar  to  the  Sovereigns  of  China,  a&  well  as  ^«  Coorti. 
to  those  despotic  conquerors  with  whom  we  know  ii 
vraa  an  inyariaUe  principle  of  government.  The  pre- 
valence of  thia  system  is  sufficiently  manifest  in  the 
higher  departments^  where  the  T4t4r  Monarch  has 
divided  tlie  power  equally  between  his  kindred  Titers 
and  the  subjugated  Chinese^  where  each  of  the  admi- 
nistrative bodies  ia  made  a  check  upon  the  rest»  and 
where  all  are  open  to  the  inspection  of  these  authorized 
censors,  appointed  to  detect  malversation  and  make  it 
known  to  Uie  Emperor.  The  same  principle  alao  may 
be  discovered  in  the  distribution  oif  the  inferior  and 
provincial  offices.  Each  Province  has  its  Tsong-io, 
or  Viceroy,  and  its  Sun-fi  or  Fu-yuen,  i.  e.  Governor, 
equal  in  authority^  though  not  in  rank ;  and  in  all 
differences  an  appeal  must  be  made  to  the  £mpeior> 
who  is,  therefore,  sure  of  being  apprised,  whenever 
ambition  or  jealousy  tempts  the  one  to  betray  the 
misconduct  of  the  other. 

Various,  indeed,  are  the  expedients  which  have  been 
devised  to  enable  the  Elmperor,  like  a  man  ia  the  centre 
of  one  of  Jeremy  Bentham*s  Penitentiaries,  to  see  as  it 
were,  at  one  glance,  whatever  is  passing  in  hia  domi- 
nions. He  changes  the  posts  of  all  his  officers  of  State 
every  three  years,  compels  them  toappear  in  his  preaence 
at  the  commencement  and  close  of  their  appointnaent, 
detains  their  sons  for  education  in  the  Imperial  School 
at  Peking,  and  requites  them  to  give  in  a  true  and 
foathful  account  of  their  adraiaistratkin,  an  lurcount 
which  is  checked  by  the  reports  of  the  secret  agents 
of  theCottrt  of  Censors.  This  weU-constructed,  though 
complicated  machinery,  has  donbtless  contributed 
largriy  to  the  stabtttty  of  the  Throne }  and  the  power 
which  the  Emperor  possesses*  of  nominating  his  suc- 
cessor, has  usually  secured  it  from  being  possessed  by 
aSovereign  incapable  of  exercising  that  vigilance  which 
is  most  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  so  unlinnited  a 
despotism. 

If  we  ask  why  the  government,  the  laws,  and  even  the 
philosophy  of  the  Chinese  has  been  so  extravagantly 
extolled  by  some  European  writers,  we  shall  find  that 
they  were  misled  by  their  admiration  of  the  benevolent 
doctrine  of  Confucius*  who  exhorts  the  Sovereign  to 
consider  his  people  as  his  fomily,  and  govern  them  as 
a  fother  governs  his  own  children.    A  principle  appli- 
cable only  in  the  infancy  of  civilized  society,  where 
the  narrowness  of  the  limits  within  which  the  Chief 
acts,  enables  him  to  see  every  thing  with  his  own 
eyes ;  the  feelings  of  personal  relationship  are  a  bond 
of  umon  and  attachment  between  the  governor  and 
governed,  and  the  dread  of  powerfol  corapetitora,  in 
his  own  or  neighbouring  clans,  operates  as  a  check 
upon  his  passions  and  caprices.    That  the  want  of  such 
checks  is  severely  felt  in  Chinay  the  imperfcbct  ac- 
counts which  we  possess  of  the  reign  of  Kydl-kix^ 
abundmitly  prove.    Invasions  from  without,  ccMon mo- 
tions within,  cruel  punishments,  and  arbitrary  ooalis- 
cations,  marked  almost  every  period  of  his  reign  ;  and 
when  the  members  of  the  Court  of  Censors  ventorcd 
to  make  an  humble  remonstrance  to  their  tender  and 
revered  parent,  he  rewarded  their  filial  regard    »^^ 
attention  to  the  duties  of  their  office,  by  deUveriiif 
them  over  to  the  executioner. 
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CBDIA.       ne  BenrSe  dependence  upon  eacb  other,  in  vrhkiti 
v^^'-^  aimoBt  all  the  public  fiinctioiiaries  are  placed,  has 
CempciM  prodaced   an  dSeet  preciaely   the   reverse  of  thai 
whidi  was  intended ;  it  has  acted  as  a  bond  of  union 
between  the  persons  in  offioe,  engaging  them  not  to 
betray  eacH  other's  malyersaitioa,  and  pressing  their 
ntnaost  ingenuity  and  artifice  into  the  service  of  a 
system  cf  universal  fraud  and  peculation.    Tike  mem- 
i»ers  of  the  supreme  Tribunals  are  the  eyes  and  ears  by 
whi<di  the  Emperor  must  see  and  hear  the  grievances 
cf  his  subjects  j  and  strange,  indeed,  would  it  be,  if 
the  provincial  rulers  did  not  e^yiend  a  large  portion  of 
;their  wealth  in  ^ving  a  convenient  dulness  of  sight 
aad  hearing  to  those  organs  of  his  Majesty  so  much 
writUn  their  reach.  Bribery,  in  the  larm  of  preeents  and 
douoenvs,  is  as  universaUy  prevalent  in  the  dominions 
of  this  **  Son  of  Heaven,'*  as  in  those  of  his  brother 
at  Constantinople,  with  this  sole  difference,  that  they 
are  scaroely  concealed  at  all  in  the  one,  but  adroitly 
acveened  from  public  view  in  the  other.     Kyen-long 
-and  his  predecessor  Yoog-chang,  prohibited  the  accep- 
tance of  presents ;  a  sale,  in  the  strictest  terms,  how- 
ever, is  not  a  donation,  and  a  costly  article  offered  for 
n  mere  trifle  might  be  pnrehased  by  the  superior  itom 
the  inferior,  without  any  breach  of  the  Emperor's  io- 
junetions,  but  with  a  perfect  understanding  «f  the 
obligation  conferred  on  both  sides.    Yet,  as  expensive 
presents  cannot  be  made  without  proportionate  means, 
bribery,  hi  this,  as  in  «very  other  form,  must  always 
produce  oppression  and  extortion.    The  paternal  go- 
'verament  of  China  has,  therefore,  become  as  grinding 
imd  galling  a  yoke  on  the  nedcs  of  the  prostrate  muL- 
titode,  as  ^e  military  despotisms  of  the  Mohammedana, 
or  the  priestly  thnddom  of  the  Hindils.    The  invio- 
lable etiquette  of  the  Chinese  Court  affords  great  fiici- 
lities  to  those  who  irish  to  blind  tdie  Emperor,  and 
contributes  materially  to  strengthen  this  system  of 
eormption.     No  representation  can  reach  the  Throne 
except  through  the  appointed  channels;    if  those 
ehannels  then  are  open  only  to  him  who  pays  the  highest 
prioe,  it  is  obvious  whose  complaints  will  be  heard.  One 
of  the  Viceroys  of  Canton  would  admit  no  suitor  who 
c^uld  not  pay  upwards  of  j64000.  for  the  indulgence 
of  a  bearing,  and  his  secretaries  received  half  that  aum 
£or  promising  to  speak  a  few  words  in  fisivour  of  the 
aitiioir.    Another  anecdote,  related  by  M.  de  Guigne^, 
is  atill  more  characteristic  of  the  practical  effects  of 
tfaifl  delusive  eystem.     When  the  Lyang-kwang-Uoag^ 
to,  or  Viceroy  of  the  two  Provinces  (Kwao^-tong  and 
KwB^g-si)  fitted  out  a  number  of  ^allies,  in  1794,  in 
order  to  disperse  the  pirates  who  infested  the  ooaets; 
the  Emperor,  on  hearing  what  he  had  done,  ordered 
hkn  to  pilace  the  expense  Incurred  to  his  own  acoouiU  ; 
*'  becauae,"  added  bis  Majesty,  *'  your  pnedeoessor 
assured  me  that  the  pirates  had  been  ndl  routed  and 
elsin."    And  so,  indeed,  that  mighty  personage  might 
'well  siq>pose,  for  forty  heads  at  leaat  had  been  des- 
patcsbed  to  PS-king,  heads  of  corpses  disinterred  at 
Hai-n&n,  to  represent  those  of  the  miscreants,  whom 
liis  valorous  Captains  had  never  seen,  but  whom  they 
aaaured  his  Majesty  they  had  swept  from  the  &oe  of 
the  ocean, 
iaeion       One  of  the  worst  features  of  this  tissue  of  legal 
fictions  is  the  spirit  of  falsehood  which  it  univereally 
uafuses.    The  Emperor  studies  to  cajole  his  people, 
and   is,  in  his  turn,  cijoled  by  his  Ministers.    The 
tnamt  singular  circumstance  is,  that  no  one  seems  to 


auapect  what  every  man  of  sense  must  know  to  be  CHINA* 
the  case,  that  none  but  the  most  abject  and  most  ^^"""V"*^ 
ignorant  can  be  deceived  by  a  profusion  of  professiona 
which  no  man  scruples  to  make,  aiid  of  which  every 
man,  therefore,  can  estimate  the  real  value.  Thus  in 
times  of  scarcity,  while  the  Imperial  Gazettes  aie  full 
of  the  regret  and  affliction  of  their  exalted  parent  for 
his  famifihiag  children,  and  detail  with  a  disgusting^ 
minuteness  the  vast  efforts  made  by  him  for  rdieving 
their  distress,  not  a  step  is  taken  to  ascertain  that  the 
auccours  arrive  in  time,  or  that  they  are  duly  distri- 
.bttted ;  and  as  the  tedious  forms  of  office  are  never 
dispensed  with,  if  the  Imperial  aid  do  reach  the 
suffering  Province,  it  generally  comes  too  late.  In^ 
aurrections  are  the  next  article  of  intelligence  that 
figure  in  these  faithful  aDuals  of  the  Central  Empire. 
Eobbery,  OHirder,  and  even  cannibalism  are  the  na- 
tural consequences  of  famine ;  and  then  it  i«  that  this 
kind  father  of  his  people  tells  them,  when  the  execu" 
tions  are  enumerated,  that  ftuoh  examples  are  neces«- 
sary  for  the  intimidation  of  the  evil  disposed.  "  Com- 
plaints," B9yB  M.  de  Guignes,  "  are  seldom  madi^ 
because  seldom  listened  to ;"  and  in  every  part  of 
the  Empire  which  he  had  visited,  "  be  always  saw  the 
weak  x>ppresBed  by  the  stiong ;  and  authority  abused 
by  t4iose  intrusted  widi  it,  in  order  to  harass^  to 
burden,  and  to  crush  the  people." 

But  if  the  Chinese  Go^'ernment  be  really  so  tjrran*-  Causes  of 
nical  and  oppressive,  if  the  Emperor  s  paternal  solid-  ^^^  Perma* 
tude  for  the  welfare  of  his  subjects,  so  feelingly  ex-  Sfcclincse 
presaed  in  almost  every  edict  which  he  sends  forth,  be  Gorem* 
mere  aiipty  parade,  while  the  fi'equent  and  cruel  exe^  u^tnU 
eiitions  on  one  hand,  and  exorbitant  exactions  on  the 
«ther,  show  that  the  lives  and  property  of  his  people 
are  sacrificed  without  compunction  to  the  jealousy  or 
eupidity  of  their  rulers  i  whence,  it  may  be  asked, 
has  it  arisen  that  this  Monarchy  has  remained  for 
ao  many  centuries  unassailed  by  any  of  those  vicis« 
aitudes  which  have,  within  a  shorter  period  of  time, 
subverted  all  the  other  Empires  of  which  we  possess 
any  records  ?  The  two  most  striking  characteristics  of 
the  Chinese,  vanity  and  duplicity,  will  show  that  this 
Is  merely  an  apparent  difficulty.    They  possess,  it  is 
true,  an  unbroken  series  of  annals  for  a  very  lon^ 
period,  according  to  which  their  form  of  Government 
has  been  handed  down  unaltered  from  generation  to 
£;eneration«    But  as  Uieir  vanity  leads  them  to  gloss 
over  every  fact  which  militates  against  their  arrogant 
pretensiuns,  and  their  habitual  falsehood  stifles  every 
acruple  as  to  a  deviation  from  the  truth ;  little  reliance 
can  be  placed  on  the  authority  of  their  historians, 
anless  corroborated  by  evidence  derived  from  less 
auapicious  sources ;  and  much  of  the  delusion  respect- 
ing the  pretended  antiquity  and  invariability  of  their 
institutions,  has  arisen  from  the  credulity  with  which 
the  aasertions  of  their  historical  writers  have  been 
leceived.    In  modern  times  we  know  that  the  Empire 
was  overrun  and  conquered  by  a  luiadful  of  Tdtdrs,  who 
did  not  indeed  eflfect  any  material  alteration  in  the 
form  of  Government,  because  it  was  similar  to  their 
own,  and  a  similarity  of  religion,  as  well  as  a  supe- 
rior degree  of  civilisation  had  long  made  them  respect 
the  Chinese  and  their  institutions.    They  were  not* 
therefore,  likely  to  subvert  what  they  admired,  espe«- 
dally  as  the  T4t^  Chie&  had  derived  much  assistance 
from  Mandarins  who  had  taken  refuge  in  their  can^. 

The  real  cause,  however,  of  the  permanency  of 
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€HINA.  these  institutions,  as  far  as  they  can  be  traced  with 
any  degree  of  certainty,  (a  period  not  extending  beyond 
many  centuries,)  is  the  peculiar  position  of  the  Empire ; 
a  rich,  productive,  well-watered  country,  surrounded 
on  two  sides  by  the  sea,  and  by  inhospitable  moun- 
tanous  regions  on  the  others.  The  maritime  position 
and  natural  advantages  of  China  seem  to  have  engaged 
its  inhabitants  in  commerce  at  an  early  period,  and 
thus  to  have  introduced  civilisation  among  them  long 
before  it  reached  the  mountaineers  on  the  north  and 
west.  But  China  has  not  only  a  wide  extent  of  coast 
favourable  for  commercial  enterprise ;  her  coasts 
are,  moreover,  nowhere  exposed  to  invasion  from  any 
islands  or  continents  in  their  vicinity  ;  so  that  while 
she  remained  secure  from  without,  she  had  the  ele- 
ments of  improvement  and  civilisation  within  herself; 
and  it  is  highly  probable  that  she  had  at  a  very  remote 
period,  as  her  historians  affirm,  far  surpassed  all  her 
neighbours,  in  arts,  learning,  and  institutions.  A 
position  so  isolated  seems  precisely  that  which  was 
calculated  to  produce  the  self-sufficiency  and  arrogance 
for  which  the  Chinese  are  noted.  Having  never  been 
brought  fairly  into  competition  with  any  more  civi- 
lized nation,  and  confessedly  surpassing  all  with  whom 
they  were  acquainted,  they  easily  fell  into  an  over- 
weening conceit  of  their  own  incomparable  excellence; 
their  vanity  also  acting  as  a  check  upon  their  ingenuity, 
arrested  their  progress,  and  caused  them,  after  a  certain 
period,  to  remain  as  nearly  as  possible  stationary  with 
respect  to  any  moral  or  intellectual  improvement.  - 

But  the  best  possible  state  of  things  cannot  admit 
of  any  amendment ;  the  great  object,  therefore,  of  the 
Chinese  patriot  is  to  avoid  all  innovation,  to  adhere 
scrupulously  to  the  customs  of  his  ancestors,  and  if 
possible,  not  to  decline  from  the  utmost  attainable 
perfection.  Hence  arises  the  veneration  in  which 
they  hold  the  memory  of  their  forefathers,  and  the 
adoration  paid  to  their  ashes  ;  a  principle  connected 
with  that  mentioned  above  as  the  professed  founda* 
tion  of  all  public  authority  in  China,  the  duty  of 
implicit  submission  to  the  injunctions  of  a  parent. 

In  order  to  prevent  this  feeling  from  being  ever 
lost  sight  of,  not  only  the  ceremonial  and  etiquette  of 
the  Court  itself,  but  the  titles  and  functions  of  all  its 
subordinate  agents  are  all  calculated  perpetually  to 
rccal  this  important  fact  to  the  recollection  of  every 
individual.  The  Emperor  is  styled  not  only  ''the  Son 
of  Heaven,"  but  also  "  the  Great  Father  and  Ruler  of 
his  People  ;'*  and  to  show  his  own  submission  to  the 
laws  of  filial  obedience,  he  prostrates  himself  before 
the  widow  of  his  predecessor,  the  representative  of  his 
own  parent,  before  he  receives  the  prostrations  of  his 
attendants,  at  the  celebration  of  the  returning  year. 
Thus  the  Viceroy  i^  addressed  as  the  Father  of  his 
Province,  the  Governor  as  the  Parent  of  the  City  com- 
mitted to  his  care.  The  real  condition  of  the  people, 
and  consequently  the  real  value  of  these  legal  fictions, 
has  been  already  pointed  out;  and  the  meanness, 
timidity,  deceit  and  disaffection  of  the  people  on  one 
side,  as  well  as  the  extraordinary  caution  with  which 
the  Emperor  shuns  the  sight  of  his  subjects  on  the 
other,  are  instructive  commentaries  on  the  edicts 
breathing  nothing  but  parental  tenderness  which  fill 
the  Pe-king  gazettes,  and  the  heroic  acts  of  self-devo- 
tion in  defence  of  their  common  parent  recorded  in 
the  interminable  chronicles  of  China. 

Just  as  under  the  despotic  monarchs  of  Western 


Etiquette 
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Asia,  the  lowest  of  the  people  are  often  raified  to  ofEcea    CRIKa. 
of  importance ;  the  expectations  of  the  multitude  are  Vi^-v^^ 
thus  kept  fdive  and  fostered,  while  the  excesses  to  Onm  of 
which  such  upstarts  are  prone,  usually  pave  the  way  for  '^i% 
their  speedy  dismissal,  to  the  joy  of  the  populace  who 
have  smarted  under  their  lash,  and  the  replenishing  of 
the  Imperial  coffers  by  the  fruits  of  their  exactions. 
Hereditary  dbtinctions,  except  in  the  Royal  faraily, 
are  unknown  ^  and  the  minute  subdivision  of  property, 
(each  son,  as  among  the  Hindils,  inheriting  an  equal 
portion,)  prevents  that  accumulation  of  wealth,  which 
in  other  countries  gives  weight  to  the  landed  proprie- 
tors.   There  is  consequently  no  middle  class  of  people, 
nor  are  there  any  distinctions  except  those  derived 
from  official  dignities ;  and  as  the  nomination  of  his 
successor  rests  with  the  Emperor,  it  is  almost  certain 
that  a  man  of  some  talent  will  fill  that  important 
post ;  while  the  uncontrolled  power  of  displacing  his 
Ministers  at  pleasure,  enables  him  to  command  the 
services  of  every  one  whose  abilities  are  conspicuous. 
Without  some  powers  of  mind,  therefore,  and  learn- 
ing of  a  certain  description,  no  one  can  expect  to  rise 
in  the  Court  of  PS -king.    Almost  the  only  hereditary  H«e^toy 
honours  are  those  possessed  by  the  Princes  of  the^P^^^ 
Blood ;  the  Royal  descendants  in  a  direct  line  wear  a  ^  ^^^ 
yellow  sash,  and  are  registered  in  a  yellow  book ;  while 
red  is  the  colour  by  which  the  collateral  branches  are 
distinguished :  and  even  these  badges  do  not  seem  to 
be  allowed  below  the  third  generation.  They  are  under 
the  special    superintendence   of  the   Tsong-jm-Ju  or 
Tribunal  of  Princes,  which  takes  cognizance  of  their 
offences,  inflicts  punishment  or  determines  the  fine  for 
which  it  may  be  commuted.    Their  persons  are  sacred 
so  long  as  they  wear  their  peculiar  badge,  and  when 
out  of  office  they  receive  a  trifling  pension.     They 
cannot  marry  into  T4tdr  families  without  the  speciid 
permission  of  the  Emperor.  The  descendants  of  Confu-  Desceo- 
cius  and  Mencius(Kong-fb-tsu  or  Meng-tsu)  also  enjoy  ^^J^^j^, 
some  hereditary  honours,  such  as  being  members  of  ^^^  ^|^. 
the  Han-Un  or  Royal  Society  of  Pe-king  ;  and  a  title  am, 
is  sometimes  continued,  by  special  permission^  in  the 
same  family  for  a  few  generations. 

The  remainder  of  the  subjects  are  arranged  nnder  ^^^l^*^ 
seven  classes ;  the  Mandarins,  or  great  officers  of  the 
State,  the  military,  men  of  learning,  priests,  husband- 
men, artisans,  and  merchants.  The  rank  also  of  every 
public  servant  is  distinctly  marked  ;  and  eight  out  of 
the  nine  orders  established  for  this  purpose  have  two 
subdivisions,  so  that  the  whole  number  amounts  to 
seventeen ;  each  being  distinguished  by  some  outward 
badge^  and  bearing  a  different  title.  The  first  tw^o 
wear  a  red  bead  on  the  top  of  their  caps,  the  two 
next  a  blue  one ;  then  follow  four  with  a  white,  and 
lastly  three  with  a  yellow  ornament  of  the  same  kind. 

1.  The  titles  of  the  Mandarins  are  as  various  aa  MkB^in^ 
their  offices,  but  the  term  by  'which  we  denominate 

them  is  a  Portuguese  word  unknown  to  the  Chinese^ 
and  signifying  a  person  who  gives  orders  and  exacts 
obedience.  Weidth  opens  the  door  to  the  lower; 
ability,  learning  and  interest  to  the  higher  orders  of 
this  the  most  distinguished  class.  A  certain  degree  of 
respectability  and  greater  security  in  the  possession  of 
his  property,  is  acquired  by  the  possession  of  the 
inferior  dignities ;  they  are  therefore  much  sought 
after,  and  being  sold,  are  not  very  difficult  to  obtain. 

2.  To  the  Mandarins  also  belong  the  more  disUn-  uSBarfi 
guished  individuals  of  the  second  or  military  class. 
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S.  Ai  reading  and  writing  are  indispetisable  for  the 
transaction  of  business,  but  no  easy  acquirements  with ' 
a  written  character  so  clumsy  and  intricate  as  that  of 
the  Chinese,  proficiency  in  their  national  literature  is 
not  only  highly  esteemed^  but  is  a  sure  road  to  some- 
thing more  substantial  than  literary  honours.  Public 
examinations  for  the  purpose  of  conferring  literary 
degrees  were  instituted^  according  to  the  Chinese 
historians,  under  the  dynasty  of  Tang^  in  the  early 
part  of  the  seventh  century  of  our  era ;  and  it  was 
then  decreed  that  none  but  such  as  had  been  approved 
by  these  tests,  should  be  eligible  to  the  public  offices 
of  the  State  ;  a  rule,  according  to  Dr.  Morison^ "  still 
partially  acted  upon.'*  (Fiew,  p.  101.)  The  Boards 
entitled  LC-pd,  keeps  a  list  of  those  distinguished  at 
these  examinations,  that  their  names  may  be  presented 
to  the  Emperor  as  proper  subjects  for  promotion,  when 
vacancies  occur. 

4.  The  third  class  comprehends  the  Ministers  of 
religion  of  all  sects  and  orders  ;  their  numbers  have 
been  variously  rated ;  but  a  million,  Mr.  de  Guignes*8 
estimate,  seems  to  be  too  low.  They  are  not  prohibited 
from  possessing  landed  property,  and  may  be  con- 
sidered on  the  whole  as  a  wealthy  part  of  the  com- 
munity. 

5.  Husbandry  is  much  patronised  by  the  Court,  but 
it  does  not  appear  to  enrich  those  who  are  engaged 
in  it.  Ddes  this  arise  from  the  commercial  spirit  of 
the  people  and  the  maritime  position  of  China,  or  from 
the  oppressive  action  of  its  government,  which,  as  is 
the  case  in  all  despotisms,  takes  more  with  one  hand 
than  it  gives  with  the  other  ? 

6.  The  Artisans  or  sixth  class  are  led  by  their  occu- 
pations to  a  knowledge  of  the  inferior  branches  of 
trade,  and  generally  become  traders  as  soon  as  they 
have  the  requisite  means. 

Merchants.  7*  Notwithstanding  the  commercial  genius  of  the 
people,  trade  is  held  in  little  respect ;  especially  com- 
merce with  foreign  nations.  Independently  of  their 
national  vanity  and  jealousy,  the  military  habits  of  the 
Mancheus,  the  present  rulers  of  China,  will  sufficiently 
account  for  a  disposition  in  the  Government  to  keep 
down  commercial  enterprise,  and  to  undervalue  the 
productions  of  foreign  skill  and  ingenuity. 

Though  hereditary  honours  are  so  rare,  there  is 
more  than  one  class  branded  with  a  sort  of  hereditary 
infamy.  Menial  servants  and  comedians,  for  three 
generations,  are  excluded  by  law  from  becoming  can- 
didates for  literary  distinctions ;  a  prohibition  which 
is  extended  to  the  Ya-ye  also,  the  lowest  order  of 
police  officers. 

Nowhere  does  the  jealousy  and  caution,  it  may  also 
be  added,  the  oppressive  character  of  the  Government, 
appear  more  manifest  than  in  the  restrictions  with 
-which  its  confidential  officers  are  fettered.  Besides  a 
triennial  change  of  station,  they  are  forbidden  to 
hold  any  post  within  fifty  leagues  of  their  native 
Province,  before  they  are  sixty  years  of  age  j  they 
cannot  marry  in  the  place  where  they  govern  j  they 
must  quit  their  posts  on  the  death  of  a  parent,  and 
must  inform  the  Board  of  Public  Offices,  (U-pu,) 
if  any  of  their  relations  are  stationed  in  the  Pro- 
vince to  which  they  are  appointed,  that  the  inferior 
may  be  removed.  Near  relations  cannot  be  members 
of  the  same  Board;  and  on  any  breach  of  the  Law,  if 
a  criminal  cannot  be  found,  the  Mandarin  under  whose 
jurisdiction  the  offence  was  committed  is  displaced. 
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Superiors  are  responsible  for  the  delinquencies  of  CHINA* 
their  inferiors.  Though  exempt  from  liability  to  cor-  V.-*^^-*-^ 
poral  punishment,  while  holding  their  official  dignities, 
they  can  be  stripped  of  them  in  a  moment,  and  are 
then  reduced  to  a  level  with  the  lowest  of  the  popu- 
lace. Just  as  under  the  Autocrat  of  all  theRussias,  the 
salaries  of  the  public  functionaries  are  so  insignificant^ 
that  their  places  would  not  maintain  them  had  they  so 
secret  means  of  recruiting  their  finances  ;  yet  in  the 
midst  of  this  apparent  indigence,  the  placemen  in  China 
invariably  grow  rich ;  and,  according  to  a  favourite . 
proverb,  "  the  Emperor  lets  loose  as  many  wolves 
and  robbers  as  he  distributes  red,  blue,  white,  or 
yellow  buttons.*'  The  three  last  classes  are  those 
from  which  these  harpies,  the  public  functionaries^ 
are  usually  chosen  i  according  to  the  invariable  policy 
of  despots,  which  leads  them  to  depress  the  exalted,* 
and  to  elevate,  not  the  humble,  but  the  low,  the  mean, 
the  degenerate ;  all,  in  short,  who  have  ability  to  keep 
the  machine  of  Government  in  action,  without  any 
inherent  quality  which  can  command  esteem  and 
make  the  people  wish  that  the  sceptre  were  transferred 
from  the  master  to  the  servant. 

External  homage  is  never  less  an  indication  of  the  External 
real  respect  than  under  an  absolute  Monarch  $  and  hAio*E^ 
thus,  notwithstanding  the  low  origin,  the  insolence 
and  extortion  of  the  Mandarins,  they  are  treated  by 
the  people  with  every  outward  mark  of  submission, 
and  a  reverence  approaching  to  adoration.  Ta-jin, 
(Great  Man,)  or  Ta-lao-ye^  (Great  Lord,)  are  the 
appellations  by  which  they  are  addressed  3  the  knee 
roust  be  bent  when  they  approach,  and  every  one  must 
stand  erect  and  motionless  while  they  are  passing. 
The  least  disregard  of  these  rules  is  punished  with 
severity  ;  and  the  bearers  of  the  well-known  bamboo 
who  head  the  Great  Man*s  retinue,  like  the  Lictors  of 
a  Roman  Consul,  recal  to  the  recollection  of  the 
crowd,  the  consequences  of  inattention  at  the  moment 
they  announce  their  master's  approach.  Two  drum- 
mers with  copper  kettle-drums,  follow  imnaediately 
behind  them,  and  are  themselves  followed  by  a  more 
formidable  band ;  executioners  carrying  chains,  whips, 
and  sabres.  Then  come  parasol  and  standard-bearers, 
with  other  attendants  bearing  the  ensigns  of  the  Great 
Man's  dignity  ;  and  lastly  himself  borne  in  a  palan- 
quin, surrounded  by  domestics,  and  preceded  and 
followed  by  a  few  soldiers  on  horseback.  Except  when 
in  procession,  there  is  little  order  observed  by  this 
motley  train,  and  the  dirt  and  tatters  which  are  dis- 
covered on  a  closer  inspection,  show  how  much  more 
it  is  the  object  to  dazzle  by  crowds  of  followers  and 
tawdry  finery,  than  to  exhibit  any  proofs  of  real 
magnificence. 

Each  Province,  District,  Town  and  Village  has  a  Civil  Man- 
large  provision  of  civil  officers,  for  every  thing  is  darins. 
under  inspection  in  China,  and  the  multiplication  of 
places,  provided  no  great  salaries  are  required,  is  usu- 
ally a  favourite  measure  with  the  advisers  of  absolute 
Monarchs.  There  are  upwards  of  100  Mandarins  of  the 
higher  Orders  in  each  of  the  large  Provinces,  and  in 
Kwang-tong  and  Fd^kyen,  a  Commissioner  of  the 
Customs,  called  HaX-kwan,  and  by  Europeans,  erro- 
neously the  Hu'pu,  besides  the  Fo-chmg-se,  or  Trea- 
surer, and  the  two  Viceroys  mentioned  above.  Every 
Mandarin  has  his  council  or  Ya-men,  and  the  whole 
number  of  these  agents  of  Government  cannot  be  less 
than  10,000. 
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CBDSA,      ^piie  militarj  Mandarins  are  divided  into  five  classes, 
^^TV^^^and  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  five  tribunals, 
111^2^^^  establi^ied  ia  the  Capital.  Those  classes  are 
1.  HeU'Ju^  or  rear-gaard. 
8,  Tso'fu,  or  left  wing. 

3.  Yew^,  or  right  wing. 

4.  Ckong-fii,  or  oeotre. 

5.  Tmfen^y  or  adTanoed«guard. 

Bach  class  is  reg^idated  by  a  president  and  two  as* 
.  sessors,  chosen  from  among  the  officers  who  have 
distingnished  themselves^  and  the  whole  are  under  the 
direction  of  the  Jong-ching-Ju,  or  Supreme  Military 
Tribunal ;  at  the  he«i  of  which  is  one  of  the  first 
grandees  in  the  Empire  ;  asasted,  however,  by  a  ciYil 
Mandarin  as  his  c^league,  and  accountaUe  to  the 
Pmg^pu,  or  Military  E^ard,  of  which  no  military 
Mandarins  can  be  members. 

The  ranks  and  titles  of  the  officers  in  the  Chinese 
army  are  these : 

1.  Tit&rs. 

1.  The  Tiyang-kyun,  or  General  commaading  9000 
men. 
S.  Td'tong,  or  Lieutenant-General,  1000. 

3.  Ku'ghan,  or  Colonel. 

4.  TsO'ling,  or  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  eavalry. 

5.  Fang-yn,  or  Captain. 

6.  HyaO'ki-k^ao,  or  Lieutenant. 

2.  Chinese. 

1.  JH'td,  or  Commander  of  the  troops  in  a  Pro* 
vince,  4000. 

%,  Chong'kiun,  or  Comaumder  of  the  TVyoa^-lrytm  « 
centre,  SOOO. 

3.  Tsong'ping,  or  General,  3000. 

4.  Fd'Uyang,  or  Adjutant-<^neral. 

5.  Tsang'isyang^  or  firigade-Mcgor. 

6.  Yeu'k(y  or  CotoneL 

7.  ^Aev-peti,  or  Lieutenant-Colonel. 

8.  T^en-fson^,  or  Captain. 

9.  Pa-tsang,  or  Lieutenaat. 
10.  Wds^wei,  or  Serjeant. 

The  whole  number  of  military  Mandarins  may  be 
estimated  at  90,000  ;  but  they  have  far  less  authority 
and  influence  than  Uie  civil  oJBBlcers  of  corresponding 
rank.  The  present  dynasty  however  is  extremely 
solicitous  to  maintain  an  efficient  standing  army,  and 
has  established  public  examinations  for  the  military, 
with  a  regular  gradation  of  honorary  titles  similar  to 
those  conferred  on  the  best  proficients  in  literatui^. 
Laws.  ^^^  anxiety  of  the  Chinese  Monarchs  to  make  their 

Royal  win  known  to  their  subjects,  gives  rise  to 
some  regulations  worthy  of  the  imitation  of  more 
enlightened  nations.  The  laws  are  the  declaration  of 
the  Sovereign's  will;  in  China,  therefore,  that  no  one 
may  plead  ignorance  of  the  laws,  the  magistrates  are 
especially  enjoined  to  make  them  known:  they  are  pur- 
posely couched  in  the  simplest «tyle,  and  expressed  by 
characters  of  the  most  frequent  occurrence,  and  they 
are  republished  at  the  eommenoement  of  every  new 
Code  of  the  dynasty.  The  original  or  fundamental  code  is  called 
Ta-t8'hiDg  M,  the  additional  statutes  it,  and  the  Td-ts' hmg^tiH- 
dynasty.  ^^  ^^  ^ode  of  the  Td-U'hmg,  the  Tdtir  famfly  now 
reigning,  has  been  translated  into  £nglish  by  Sir 
George  Thomas  Staunton.  A  work  better  calculated 
to  give  an  accurate  notion  of  the  character  of  the 
Chinese  nation  and  Government,  than  all  the  folios 
and  quartos  of  the  Missionaries,  or  even  than  the  more 


instructive  volumes  of  De  Guignes  and  Barrow.  From   CHCNa. 
It  therefore  the  following  suounary  has  been  extracted.  ^^ 

Li-kwi,  a  writer  who  flourished,  as  is  supposed,  two 
centuries  and  a  half  be£»re  the  Christian  era,  is  the 
reputed  author  of  the  earliest  digest,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  present  Code  is  ascribed  to  that  period ; 
but  it  was  completed  in  1664,  under  K*hang-hi,  the 
second  Monarch  of  the  present  dynasty.  The  penal 
law,  as  that  which  most  immediately  affects  indivi- 
duals and  the  great  body  of  the  people,  is  evidently 
the  most  deserving  of  attention,  and  a  brief  abstract 
of  it  shall  therelbre  be  here  given. 

The  kinds  of  punishment  ordained  by  this  Code  are  Panlsh- 
five  $  1.  the  Bastinado,  2.  the  Pilloryj  3.  Banishment,  °^°^^ 
4.  Labour,  5,  Death. 

1.  A  lath  of  bamboo,  five  or  six  feet  long  and  four  Pkn-tsi,  or 
inches  broad,  is  the  instrument  with  which  the  basti-btftiudo. 
nado  is  inflicted  -,  and  such  is  the  vigour  with  which 

it  is  laid  on,  that  fifty  blows  often  prove  &taL    The 
jMm-tn,  or  rod  of  office,  is  in  perpetual  application, 
and  ever  in  the  hand  of  the  superior  for  the  fiitherly 
diastisemeatof  his  inferiors,  from  the  Emperor  himself 
to  the  lowest  executioner.  The  Bastinado  is  inflicted  in 
a  sumooary  maimer  and  with  less  severity  for  the  most 
trifling  offences,  such  as  neglecting  the  proper  fomis 
of  salutation.    When  the  punishment   takes  place  ia 
Court,  the  posteriors  of  the  culprit  are  the  part  to 
which  it  is  applied  ;  and  the  offender  nsust  humbly  on 
his  knees,  after  his  chastisement  is  over,  thank  the 
presiding    Mandarin    for    this    paternal    correction. 
Women  are  permitted  to  wear  two  coverings,  to  avoid 
an  indecent  exposure,  except  in  cases  of  adultery,  when 
only  one  is  allowed.  Mandarins,  in  ordiaiary  cases,  and 
persons  imder  fifteen  or  above  seventy  years  of  age, 
may  make  a  pecuniary  coDunutation,   at  the  rate  of 
about  thirty  shillings  for  each  blow.    A  near  relatioa 
may  act  as  a  substitute  in  minor  cases  >    and  it  is  said 
that  there  are  persons  who  make  a  regular  trade  of 
thus  becoming  substitutes,  by  the  indulgence  or  con- 
nivance of  the  Judges  y  the  executioner,  in  the  mean 
time,  having  a  good  understanding  witli  this  vioarioai 
delinquent,  who  cries  out  with  all  his   might,  while 
the  bamboo  only  strikes  the  ground,  though  it  appears 
to  give  him  a  smart  blow.    For  such  w«ll-meaiit  dex- 
terity, the  plyer  of  the  bamboo  takes  care,  as  may  be 
supposed,  to  be  well  rewarded. 

2.  A  portable  pillory,  called  cfca,  formed  by  two  Tcj»^« 
pieces  of  timber,  six  inches  thick  and  together  fonn-^ 
log  a  square  of  three  feet,  with  a  circular  opening  in 

the  centre,  just  large  enough  to  receive  the  criminars 
neck,    is  the  second  corporal  punishment    used   in 
Qiina.  Its  ordinary  weight  is  60  or  70  pounds,  but  it 
is  sometimes  increased  to  200.     It  not  only  prevents 
the  person  who  wears  it,  from  seeing  his  feet,  but  also 
renders  it  impossible  for  him  to  put  hds  hand  to  his 
mouth,  or  to  rest  in  any  posture  when  the  weight  is 
considerable.  Chinese  ingenuity  however  has  contrived 
a  sort  of  chair,  which  supports  the  c*Vd,  and  relieves  the 
culprit  who  is  condemned  to  wear  it  perhaps  for  weeks 
or  even  months.  A  scroll  attached  to  the  chU,  declares 
the  offence  for  which  it  has  been  inflicted,  and  as  the 
offender  is  compelled  to  appear  in  some  very  public 
place,  his  crime  and  punishment  must  soon  be  uni- 
versally known.    A  few  blows  of  the  bamhoo,  after 
the  chh  has  been  removed,  remind  the  criminal  of  the 
magnitude  of  his  offence,  which  required  some  chas- 
tisement more  severe  than  that  of  the  paternal  pan-in- 
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CgmA.  8,  BaoishmeBt^  tke  next  d^ee  o(  ponMnneDt, 
varies  in  distance  and  duration  according  to  the  enor- 
Odity  of  the  c^ffence  lor  wliidi  it  is  infiicted.  A  red  cap 
is  the  disdnctrre  mAik  of  an  eidle  ;  but  as  his  ftimily 
are  allowed  to  accomiiaaj  bim^  this  punishment  is  fta 
less  severe  among  the  Chinese  than  among  several 
European  nations. 

4.  The  labour  to  which  maksfactors  are  condemned 
is  that  of  dragging  the  Imperial  barges ;  the  severity 
of  this  punishment  must  evideatly  depend  upon  the 
distance  required,  the  treatment  of  the  prisoners,  the 
intervals  of  rest  allowed,  and  probably  on  the  cha- 
racter of  the  overseers.  Four  hundred  miles  seem  to 
be  the  least,  and  six  hundred  the  greatest  distance  ever 
required. 

5.  Strangling,  beheading,  and  torture  are  the  <mtf 

capital  punishments  used  in  China.    The  cords  of  a 

running  noose,  in  which  the  nedc  of  the  criminal  is 

placed,  are  drawn  in  different  directions,  at  the  same 

moment,  by  two  executioners,  who  generally  despatch 

the  business  by  the  seccmd  effort,  if  not  by  the  first. 

Sometimes  the  criminal  is  bound  to  an  upright  stake^ 

and  the  ends  of  the  noose  round  his  neck  are  violentiy 

coiled  by  means  of  a  stick  to  which  they  are  finstened. 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  the  notions  of  the  Chinese 

with  respect  to  the  infieimy  attendant  on  some  kinds  of 

executions,  are  the  reverse  of  those  entertained  by 

£«ropea&s.    Ankong  the  former,  strangulation  is  the 

most  honourable,  decapitation  ^  most  ignominious. 

Mutilation  is  particularly  dreaded,  and  espectaUy  the 

loss  of  the  head.    In  extraordinary  cases^  particiUariy 

in  those  of  treason,  the  criminal  is  put  to  death  by 

tedious  and  exquisite  tortures  ^  and  as  the  parenttd 

tenderness  of  this  father  of  his  people  could  not  be 

with  propriety  extended  to  his  refaiellious  children^ 

the  executioner  meets  with  no  reproof  if  he  prolong 

smd  enhance  the  sufferings  of  the  convict  by  cruelties 

greatly   exceeding    those    prescribed    by  the  laws. 

jBxcept  for  crimes  of  great  atrocity,  the  execution  of 

the  sentence  is  deferred    till  autumn :   the  Judges 

must  be  present,  and  the  criminal  is  gagged  to  prevent 

his  cries  from  being  heard ;  but  he  is  not  conveyed 

to  the  fetal  place  with  any  peculiar  ind^nities.  Some* 

times  a  pecuniary  commutation  is  aUowed.    If  under 

ten  or  above  eighty  years  of  age,  a  recommendaticm 

for  mercy  is  permitted  ;  and  below  seven  or  beyond 

ninety,  no  capital  punishment  is  inflicted,  except  in 

cases  of  treason. 

Torture  is  also  used  for  the  purpose  of  extorting 
confessions.  Dislocation  of  the  fingers  and  a  violent 
cx>nipression  of  the  ancles  are  the  most  common 
modes  of  torturing ;  but  more  horrible  ones  are  some- 
times tried.  In  this  article,  however,  to  the  disgrace 
of  some  European  Codes,  the  Chinese  legislators  have 
the  advantage  in  point  of  humanity  over  the  Christians 
of  the  west ;  for  the  torture  cannot  be  inflicted  on 
ixtembers  of  the  eight  higher  orders,  on  persons  under 
fifteen  or  above  seventy,  nor  on  such  as  labour  under 
nnj  halntual  infirmity. 

I.  In  the  gradation  of  crimes,  those  rank  first  which 
come  under  the  head  of  lese-majerty.  In  addition  to 
tlie  cruel  and  tedious  kinds  of  death  inflicted  on  trai- 
tors, as  mentioned  above,  it  is  ordained  that  all  their 
nearest  male  relations,  and  all  persons  whatever  re- 
^^ing  under  their  roof,  shidl  suffer  decapitation.  To 
join  the  Emperor*s  travelling  retinue,  to  enter  an 
Apartment  where  he  happens  to  be,  or  to  remain, 


when  employed  ia  the  palace,  beyond  the  appointed  GBSRk- 
time,  are  capital  offences.  The  regulations  of  every 
thing  respecting  his  sacred  person  are  minute  and 
precise  beyond  wluit  can  be  easily  imagined  ;  and  his 
Majesty's  cook  and  physician  are  each  liable  to  lOO 
blows  of  the  pan-/»,  U  they  depart  in  the  slightest 
degree  from  the  Imperial  Pharmacopoeia,  or  Almuautt 
de$  Gourmandi.  But  when  we  recollect  that  fifty  of  those 
blows  are  sometimes  fatal,  we  can  easily  form  a  notion 
of  the  ticklish  position  ia  which  these  Slustrious 
members  of  the  Imperial  household  eland. 

%  To  occasion  the  death  of  another  is  a  capital  Murder. 
crime,  even  though  it  be  done  unintentionally  ;  but 
homicide  admits  of  commutation  for  a  pecuniary  fine: 
Merely  to  endanger  the  loss  of  life  is  also  in  some  cases 
cafHtal.  Murder,  however,  if  committed  in  avenging 
the  death  of  a  parent,  is  punishable  by  100  blows  of 
the  bamboo,  and  when  a  husband  detects  an  adulterer^ 
he  is  allowed  to  kill  the  offender.  Infimticide  is  not 
considered  as  a  crime.  The  love  of  the  Chinese  for 
minute  and  subtle  distinctions  is  nowhere  more  con<- 
^icttous  than  in  their  law  respecting  assaults ;  a  dis- 
tinct penalty  is  assigned  to  every  different  shade  of 
criminality,  which  a  difference  in  the  degree  of  the 
injury,  provocation,  relationship  or  rank  or  the  parties 
can  occasion.  Assaults  on  parents  are  capital  offences  ; 
and  if  a  woman  maim  her  husband,  she  is  punished 
with  deatii.  To  slaves  this  Code  is  more  equitable 
tlum  that  of  our  own  colonies  was  till  very  lately ; 
for  the  master  is  not  allowed  to  strike  his  slave  so  as 
to  wound  him ;  and  in  oases  of  murder  there  is  no 
distinction  made  between  bond  and  free.  The  slave 
also  suffers  only  one  degree  more  tixm  a  free-man^ 
when  convicted  of  an  assault. 

3.  Theft  is  less  severely  punished  when  the  thief  is  Tbeft. 
a  relation  to  tiie  person  robbed  than  in  other  cases, 
because  eadi  member  of  a  fomily  is  considered  aa 
having  some  claim  to  a  portion  of  the  common  pro- 
perty. But  the  mere  attempt  to  rob  receives  nearly  as 
severe  a  chastisement  as  tlie  robbery  itself,  proviided 

the  value  of  the  thing  stolen  be  small.  The  scale  of 
punishments  for  this  crime  rises  from  60  to  100  blows 
or  even  to  death,  according  to  the  enormity  of  the 
case.  Swindling  is  puni^iedas  thefi.  Kidnapping  with 
100  blows  and  exile.  Highway  robbery  with  100  blows, 
and  with  death  if  a  wound  be  also  inflicted.  House- 
breaking by  night  is  liable  to  the  same  penalty,  and 
the  owner  may  despatch  the  thief  while  entering  his 
premises,  but  not  when  seized.  Frauds  also  of  various 
kinds  are  ^cified  in  the  Code,  and  the  punishment 
of  them  is  clearly  defined  j  thus  traders  who  combine 
to  raise  prices  are  condemned  to  receive  forty  blows ; 
those  who  use  false  weights  and  measures,  seventy. 

4.  Sexual  intercourse  of  an  illicit  character,  be  the  ^ultsiyi 
sexes  what  they  may,  incurs  70,  adultery  and  an 
attempt  at  the  commission  of  a  rape,  lOO  blows  -,  while 

tlie  latter,  if  actuaUy  oomautted,  is  punished  witli 
death. 

5.  Incendiaries  are  condemned  to  death ;    except  Arson. 
tiie  house  burnt  be  their  own,  when  100  blows  are 

the  penalty  ;  but  an  accidental  fire  exposes  the  pos- 
sessor of  the  house  to  40  blows,  and  to  death  if  it 
extend  to  the  gate  of  a  palace. 

6.  Forgery  seems  liable  to  no  punishment  except  a  Vorgeary. 
fraud  be  committed  on  the  State  5   t»ut  death  is  the 
consequence  of  counterfeiting  an  Imperial  edict,  or 

the  coin  of  the  Empire. 
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CHINA.       7.  The  peiialty  for  bribery  varies  according  to  the 

\,.^,^^^r^^  8um  received  and  the  objact  sought.    The  receiver  is 

Bribery,  more  severely  punished  than  the  giver  -,  and  if  the 
bribe  be  extorted,  the  latter  is  not  liable  to  any 
punishment. 

Peculatioii.  8.  The  laws  against  peculation  are  more  detailed 
and  severe  ;  and  various  are  the  expedients  contrived 
for  the  prevention  of  it.  Not  only  are  the  public  ac- 
counts well  kept  and  carefully  audited,  but  the  same 
system  of  mutual  responsibility  is  established  in  the 
revenue  department  as  in  the  other  public  offices. 
Actual  embezzlement  of  the  Imperial  property  is  pu- 
nished with  death  ;  an  occasion^  or  temporary  use  of 
his  Majesty's  monies,  with  a  heavy  fine  or  corporal 
punishment,  as  a  theft,  and  in  every  case  restitution 
is  required.  If  the  official  decisions  in  this  departnient 
are  suspected  of  having  been  suggested  by  dishonest 
motives,  and  all  the  members  of  any  particular  office 
are  implicated  in  the  charge,  the  heaviest  penalty  falls 
upon  the  secretary,  and  the  slightest  upon  the  pre- 
siding magistrate  -,  according  to  a  most  extraordinary 
regulation,  the  principle  of  which  it  is  not  easy  to 
discover. 

Smogglbg.  9.  Smuggling  exposes  the  offender  to  the  confisca- 
tion of  his  vehicle  and  one-half  of  his  goods,  of  which 
only  seven-tenths  are  forfeited  to  Government.  Some 
triffing  corporal  punishment  is  also  inflicted. 

Marriage.  10.  Marriage,  which  is  considered  as  idmost  an 
indispensable  duty,  is  strictly  regulated  by  law.  In 
the  first  instauce  the  contract  is  made  by  the  parents, 
as  soon  as  the  man  is  of  age,  without  any  reference  to 
the  wishes  of  the  parties.  The  wife  thus  united  is  the 
legal  spouse,  superior  to  all  the  rest,  the  number  and 
title  of  whom  is  determined  only  by  the  will  of  the 
liusband,  who  is  under  no  obligation  to  consult  any 
,  thing  but  his  own  inclination  in  the  choice  of  these 
hand-maids.  Beyond  the  fourth  degree  relations  may 
marry,  except  they  bear  the  same  name,  in  which  case 
such  an  union  is  strictly  prohibited.  The  legal  wife 
cannot  be  degraded,  eicept  in  case  of  adultery,  when 
she  must  be  repudiated. 

Dirorce.  11.  Besides  that  crime,  1.  sterility,  2.  lasciviousness^ 
3.  disobedience  to  her  husband's  parents,  4.  loquacity, 
5.  thievishness,  6.  a  suspicious  temper,  or  7.  an  inve- 
terate disease  will  justify  divorce  -,  unless  1.  she  have 
mourned  three  years  over  her  husband's  parents,  2. 
the  family  have  become  rich  since  her  marriage,  and 
3.  she  have  no  parents  to  whom  she  can  return.  Either 
of  these  three  grounds  are  a  bar  to  divorce  on  any  of 
the  seven  pleas  stated  above.  Voluntary  desertion  of 
her  family  authorizes  the  husband  to  treat  his  wife, 
when  recovered,  as  a  slave :  and  after  her  husband  has 
been  absent,  without  cause,  for  three  years,  the  ma- 
gistrates may  allow  the  wife  to  take  another. 

Inheritance  1^'  The  laws  of  inheritance  are  something  like 
those  of  the  Code  Napoleon,  The  property  is  divided, 
in  certain  fixed  proportions  among  all  the  heirs,  nor 
can  land  be  left  by  will  in  any  other  manner.  The  son 
is  entirely  in  his  rather*s  power  during  the  life-time 
of  the  latter,  and  is  not  master  even  of  the  property 
which  he  has  acquired  by  his  own  industry,  though 
liable  for  all  his  father  s  debts,  except  those  contracted 
in  gambling.  Women  can  have  no  part  in  the  inhe- 
ritance where  there  are  sons,  because  they  can  offer 
up  no  oblation  before  the  shrine  of  their  husband's 
ancestors;  a  rite  by  which  every  man's  name  is 
banded  down  to  posterity,  and  which  he  is  there- 


fore most  anxious  to  leave  an  heir  capable  of  per-  CHINA, 
forming.  v^->^^.-«/ 

13.  Creditors  can  obtam  an  order  for  the  seizure  of  Debt. 
the  debtor  s  goods,  and,  if  he  has  none,  for  the  in* 
fliction  of  thirty  blows  per  month  till  the  debt  be  dis- 
charged.   This,  and  some  common  but  illegal  modes 
of  compelling  payment,  have  such  an  effect  that  the 
debtor  often  gives  himself  up  as  a  slave  in  order  to 
release  himself  from  such  hazards.    Violent  measures 
for  the  recovery  of  debts  are  strictly  prohibited  j  but 
on  the  first  day  of  the  year,  the  creditor  goes  to  the 
debtor's  house  and  loudly  claims  payment,  and  de- 
clares he  will  not  stir  till  he  has  received  his  due : 
should  any  accident  befol  him  while  he  is  there,  the 
debtor  would  be  taken  up  on  suspicion ;  and  the  dread 
of  this  commonly  urges  him  to  make  some  compco- 
mise,  if  not  payment.    In  other  cases  the  creditor 
carries  off  the  door  of  the  debtor's  house  ;  a  misfor- 
tune beyond  all  things  to  be  deprecated,  as,  when  the 
door  is  gone,  what  is  there  to  keep  out  the  evil  spirits  J 
If  the  unhappy  man  has  no  friends  able  to  assist  him 
in  warding  off  such  dire  misfortunes,  he  sets  fire  to 
his  house  on  the  last  day  of  the  year;    and  then  he 
may  bid  defiance  to  the  importunity  of  creditors  or  the 
intrusion  of  evil  genii. 

The  Chinese  is  clogged  at  every  step  by  some  esta-  jnterfe. 
blished  rule  or  law  which  is  inviolable ;  his  most  or-  tann 
dinary  actions  are  regulated  by  a  rigid  ceremonial,  and  pnn^Ii^ 
the   commonest  duties  of  domestic   intercourse  are 
defined  and  enjoined  by  statutes,  by  every  breach  of ' 
which  a  penalty  is  incurred.    Not  only  does  a  £ulure 
in  the  payment  of  interest  for  loans,  or  neglect  in  the 
cultivation  of  his  lands,  expose  him  to  reproof  and 
punishment,  but  the  omission  of  the  accustomed  ser- 
vices at  the  shrine  of  his  forefathers,  a  blow  too  much 
or  too  little  in  the  chastisement  of  his  wife's  domestic 
delinquencies,  or  any  thing  unseemly  or  indecorous 
in  his  attire,  equally  call  down  upon  him  the  animad- 
version of  the  proper  officer  whose  duty  is  to  watch 
over  the  private  conduct  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  his 
district. 

Justice  is,  for  the  most  part,  very  summary  in  its  Legal  ;»- 
proceedings.    If  a  Mandarin  witnesses  an  offence,  be  cc«lic|i- 
seizes,  interrogates,  passes  sentence,  and  has  it  exe- 
-cuted  on  the  spot.    The  highest  magistrate  in  the 
neighbourhood  may  be  applied  to  by  the  lowest  suitor, 
and  no  fees  are  allowed.    How  these  provisions  of  the 
law  are  enforced,  may  be  seen  above.    A  red  mark^ 
affixed  by  the  magistrate  to  the  charge,  notifies  his 
approbation,  and  gives  it  the  force  of  a  warrant  foi 
execution.     In  more  important  cases  a  public  trial 
takes  place  j  e&ch  party  pleads  his  own  cause,  wit- 
nesses are  examined,  and  the  Judge  explains  the  grounds 
on  which  he  passes  sentence.   In  criminal  cases,  espe- 
cially on  capital  charges,  much  pains  is  taken  to  come 
at  the  truth,  and  the  whole  is  taken  down  in  writing 
and  transmitted  to  Pe-king,  for  the  revisal  and  final 
decision  of  the  superior  Tribunals,  and  lastly  for  the 
Emperor's  fiat.    In  most  civil  causes  the  local  magis- 
trate decides  without  appeal.    Every  man  is  bound  by 
law  to  lay  information  of  any  delinquency  which  he 
may  discover,   except  a  very  near  relation  be  the 
offender  ;  in  which  case  an  information  would  render 
him  liable  to  punishment.    No  bail  is  allowed,  and  all 
persons  under  accusation  are  imprisoned  till  the  time 
of  trial,  except  women,  who  remain  at  home,  unless 
the  charge  be  capitalj  or  adultery  the  crime. 
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CH/NA.      The  prisomi  are  large  and  eommodioua,  and  the 
\^->^r^  prisoners  are  treated  with  much  humanity^  unless  they 
rrisonj.     be  /elons.    A  Mandarin  is  appointed  to  visit  these 
places^  and  to  take  care  that  the  sick  are  well  attended. 
A  small  allowance  of  rice  is  furnished  by  Government ; 
and  the  prisoners  make  up  for  its  deficiency  by  work- 
ing at  their  respective  trades.  An  account  of  every  death 
is  sent  to  the  Emperor,  and  the  body  of  the  deceased 
is  removed  from  the  prison  through  a  hole  made  in 
the  wall  surrounding  it ;  an  indignity  considered  as 
the  greatest  which  can  befal  a  Chinese,  and    one 
which  his  friends,  if  he  have  any,  are  most  anxious  to 
obviate. 
Fncdctl        Under  the  pressure  of  such  a  minute  and  intenned- 
coose-       dling  system,  and  one,  it  should  be  remembered,  which 
qncQces  of  makes  every  man  a  spy  upon  his  neighbour's  actions, 
tke  svstem.  |^  ^ould  be  vain  to  look  for  any  thing  noble  or  gene- 
rous.    Fear  and  self-interest  are  the  only  motives  by 
which  the  legislator  seems  to  think  his  countrymen 
can  be  influenced,  and  the  prevailing  principle  through- 
out the  Code,  is  the  doctrine  that  nothing  like  moral 
integrity  exists  in  the  bosom  of  any  human  being  save 
one — the  Emperor.    To  his  discretion  every  thing  is 
left ;  to  tjiat  of  his  most  confidential  servants,  nothing. 
Honesty,   disinterestedness,   and    self-devotion,    are 
virtues  with  which  this  system  seems  wholly  unac« 
quaioted ;  and  it  never  once  supposes  that  elevation 
of  rank  can  give  elevation  of  character.    The  most 
distinguished  personages  are  subjected  to  the  same 
humiliatiog  punishments,  and  that  for  very  trifling 
offences,  as  the  most  debased.    The  letter  of  the  law 
is,  for  the  most  part,  humane ;  the  execution  of  it 
frequently  the  reverse  \    because  it  creates  the  vices 
which  it  ascribes  to  its  agents,  and  promotes  the  abuse 
of  power,  by  reducing  them  almost  to  a  necessity  of 
combining  together  for  the  purpose  of  screening  each 
other's  delinquencies.    It  is  instructive,  as  well  as 
curious,  to  observe  how  invariably  the  same  causes 
produce  the  same  effects,  under  widely  different  modi- 
fications :    thus  we  see  superstition  has  engrafted 
legends,  purgatory,  shrines,  and  bead-rolls  on  the 
doctrines  both  of  Jesus  and  of  Mahomet,  neither  of  whom 
gave  the  least  countenance  to  any  of  those  extrava- 
gancies :  and  China,  with  a  Code  full  of  enactments 
calculated  to  prevent  oppression  and  to  secure  impar« 
tial  justice,  is  in  reality  bowed  beneath  a  yoke  scarcely. 
more  tolerable  than  that  which  has  reduced  the  whole 
of  western  Asia  to  an  absolute  desert  when  compared 
with  its  former  condition.     We  learn  from  the  most 
authentic  accounts,  that  not  merely  the  more  degraded 
and  poorer  classes,  but  even  the  well-educated  and 
opulent  are  victims  of  the  caprice,  cruelty,  and  avarice 
of  the  great ;  that  the  rich  fear  to  use  their  riches  lest 
they  should  excite  the  cupidity  of  those  in  power ; 
and  that  a  good  suit  of  clothes  or  a  comfortable  house 
are  sure  to  revive  the  application  of  some  obsolete 
law,  and  to  saddle  their  possessor  with  a  heavy  fine  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Imperial  Exchequer.    Those  who 
hold  oflices  under  the  Govemnient,  always  find  means 
ix^  evade  the  laws,  especially  the  statutes  against  bri- 
bery and  corruption  ^  a  Code  indeed  which  admits  of 
no  principle  but  self-interest,  must  make  men  corrupt, 
if  it  do  not  find  them  so.    A  constant  attention  to 
trifles,  a  perpetual  dread  of  punishment,  a  distrust  of 
all  around  him,  a  persuasion  that  his  best  actions  are 
ascribed  to  unworthy  motives,  a  humiliating  homage 
exacted  by  the  great,  and  an  eager  desire  to  escape 
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from  such  thraldom,  fill  the  whole  soul  of  the  Chinese,  .  CHINA, 
and  combine  to  form  that  assemblage  of  meanness, 
dissimulation,  fidsehood,  and  servility,  which  are  now 
the  most  prominent  features  of  the  national  charac- 
ter ;  but  the  greater  part,  if  not  all  of  these  defects, 
evidently  have  been  created  and  cherished  by  the 
civil  institutions  and  the  form  of  government.  These 
practical  effects,  therefore,  afford  us  a  standard  by  which 
the  real  value  of  that  Government  may  be  estimated, 
and  show  what  reliance  ought  to  be  placed  on  the 
judgments  of  those  writers  whose  philosophy  led  them 
to  extol  the  Chinese  as  the  happiest  and  most  virtuous 
of  nations,  blest  with  a  constitution  and  laws  surpass- 
ing all  others  in  wisdom  and  benevolence. 

Its  entire  freedom  from  any  pretension  to  a  divine  ReligioD. 
origin,  is  one  of  the  internal  evidences  of  the  compa- 
rative novelty  of  the  Chinese  code  \  but  many,  if  not 
all  of  its  enactments,  bear  the  stamp  of  the  doctrine  of 
Confucius,  and  show  that  it  is  posterior  to  the  era  of 
that  celebrated  man.  The  civil  and  religious  institu- 
tions of  China  have  this  peculiarity,  that  they  are  al- 
most entirely  independent  of  each  other,  llie  State 
rarely  if  ever  appeals  to  the  authority  of  Religion,  and 
it  seems  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  determine  to 
which  of  the  authorized  creeds  it  is  desirous  of  giving  a 
preponderance.  Three  sects  arc  recognised  as  legiti- 
mate by  the  Government  5  but  they  are  rather  tolerated 
than  supported,  and  "  are  not,"  to  use  the  significant 
wordsof  Dr.Morison,  (Fiew  of  China,  113,)  "ordinarily 
molested  by  the  Government  in  the  performance  of 
their  usual  rites."  These  sects  arc  1.  the  Tao^kyao,  2. 
Ju'kyao,  and  3.  Shi,  or  Fo-kyao,  The  first  of  these  is 
the  most  ancient,  but  the  second  is  that  which  per- 
haps may  be  most  properly  called  the  Religion  of  the 
State,  being  the  faith  professed  by  the  learned  and  the 
great ;  the  third,  more  widely  disseminated  than  the 
others,  though  more  recently  established  in  China,  is 
a  branch  of  the  doctrine  of  Budd'ha,  imported,  ac- 
cording to  the  Chinese  accounts,  by  Indian  Priests,  in 
the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era. 

The  first  Religion  prevalent  in  China,  to  judge  from 
the  Sku'king  or  Collection  of  Sacred  Odes,  compiled 
by  Confucius,  was  a  sort  of  Theism  ;  the  sky,  <*/iyen, 
being,  as  a  visible  emblem  of  the  Supreme  Beings  the 
external  object  of  worship.  Thyen  therefore  soon  came 
to  signify  "  the  Most  High  3"  also  called  Shang-d,  or 
the  Supreme  Lord,  and  Hwang-shang-H,  Sovereign, 
Supreme  Lord.  This  Being  was  believed  to  be  pos- 
sessed of  every  perfection  moral  or  physical  ^  to  be 
also  the  ruler  of  the  world,  the  rewarder  of  the  good 
and  the  chastiser  of  the  bad,  omnipresent  and  omni- 
scient. (Martinii,  HUL  Sin,  49.)  Prayers  and  offerings 
were  the  homage  paid  to  him )  and  an  eminence,  na- 
tural or  artificiiil,  called  fhdn,  was  the  altar  on  which 
oblations  to  him  were  offered.  This,  which  on  the 
supposition  of  Thyen  s  being  merely  emblematic,  was 
pure  Theism,  soon  gave  way  to  a  less  refined  system  | 
and  the  worship  of  the  elements,  (shin,)  was  super- 
added. A  double  fence,  enclosing  a  circular  belt 
called  kyao,  was  formed  round  the  t*hdn ;  and  within 
that  enclosure  there  were  two  smaller  altars  dedicated 
to  the  shin  or  Superior  Spirits,  the  Genii  and  Manes. 
The  Sovereign  alone  could  make  oblations  to  Thyen  ; 
but  to  the  Shin  any  man  might  offer  sacrifices.  At 
first  a  single  mountain^  afterwards,  under  Uwang-ti 
(B.C.  2700 — 2600)  fo^r,  one  at  each  extremity  of  the 
Kingdom,  were  appointed  as  the  places  of  religious 
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CBUiA.  iranhip* '   Shda>  (a.  e.  S880«^1M^>  ttrdcftd  fbor  diet  tte  in^  tiial  Ac  CUnne  eamot  b«  Mj^Kiaedi   chka. 

■oleniB  smorUices  to  be  offered  i^  every  yter,  en  the  if  we  reason  fironk  m^enaHwuitagf,  to  bsirecontyitted  ^"i^^yW 

eaatem,  aonthem^  weeCerOr  nd  aorUieni  aovateiM,  tlwough  a  loag*  eeries  of  ages  nwiely  in  Ihianfiney  oi 

mt  the  eqainoocs  and  solitiees,  in  regular  succession,  IdolaAry;    Everj  view  of  Uie  subject  tiiercfbie,  sImws 

.beginning  in  the  spring.    A  fifth  ami  central  mooai»  bow  gnnuuDese  in  this,  ae  welt  ae  In  theiv  ekiano  ta 

tain  of  sacrifice  was  afterwards  added^  and  they  were  prionty  of  civilisetioB  and  science,  the  pretensSoos  of 

together  called  the  five  Yo^    To  these  the  Emperor  this  arrogant  people  are,  and  with  what  cantioa  the 

made  annual  pilgrimages.    At  a  later  period,  in  order  evidence  of  their  historians  mart  be  received.    The 

to   obviate    the    iaconvenienoe  of  snob  jounues,  a  coincideoee,  however,  botlk  in  fonoi  and  object,  be* 

bnilding  containing  Q.ve  qiartments,  and  intended  as  tween  the  worship  prescribed  by  Iht  dasslcal  boohs 

a  substitute  for  the  ftve  Yo,  was  erected  near  the  of  the  Chinese,  and  that  enjoined  by  the  Vedas,afbrds 

palaoe.    Here  the  Emperor  bad  his  central  t*han  or  a  atroog  evidence  of  the  aati^aity  of  those  works ; 

altar,  snrrooaded  by  the  sacred  belt  or  i^ao^  AttTeuH  while  the  manners,  opinions,  and  institutions,  the 

pie  of  the  Oenii  and  IMbnes ;  and  here  he  could  offer  actaal  entence  ef  wbidk  they  imply,  are  precisely 

the  annnal  sacrifices  without  hazard  or  molestation,  such  as>  mark  tfie  infimcy  of  society  sbmI  dvilkation.  ^ 

The  apartments  of  this  temple  were  entirely  unoma*  The  first  restorer  of  a  amre  inteileetaal  creed  yn$  t^^; 

mented ;  and  under  the  dynasty  of  Hyh,  (a.  c  S10(V-«  a  sage  named  Xrfio-kyan,  Lao-tan,  or  Lao-'ts^  who  orTttHfL 

1750,)  it  received  the  name  of  Shi-^A,  (the  House  of  waa  bora  about  603  years  before  Christ.    Beiag  fond 

Ages.)  It  was  rebuilt  by  the  Shang,  (B,c.l75d'^ll  19,)  of  study  aad  meditation,  he  soea  dieecwered,  by  the 

and  called  Chu-viu,  **  the  Temple  rebuilt/*  MingHtmg,  pemaal  of  aacient  irritrav,  bow  aaocb  hiscovntrymen 

or  the  Temple  of  Lights,  was  the  denomination  given  bad  deviated  from  the  Ibkli  of  their  aoceslors ;  aad 

to  a  similar  edifice  by  the  following  dynasty,  tbe  CheVj  having  tiaveBed  into  the  west  in  quest  of  knoededge, 

(v.c.  1113— -243;)  and  their  successors,  say  most  ef  the  he  became  aoqnaiatcd  with  the  Aseetica  amoag^  the 


Chinese  historians,  separating  fi  and  ^sif,  tbe  compo*    BKihmana  aad  Budd*hista  of  Hind6st4n ;   nwny  of 
nent  parts  of  the  character  mmg,  which  signifies  light,    whose  opinions  he  adopted.  The  Chinese,  indeed,  say 


imagined  that  two  deities  were  comprehended  vadet    that  Tibet  was  the  oountrywhicb  he  visited,  aad  that  the 
that  term,  and  dedicated  temf^es  to  each  of  them  ^    Lam4a  were  his  instructors ;  but  as  Badd'ha  certainly 


one  to  ji,  the  sun,  and  another  to  ywtf,  the  moon,  lived  m  Hind4it4n,  and  flooriahed  scarcely  fifty  years 
Hence,  they  add,  arose  Polytheism  and  Idolatry  x  before  Lao*t8&,  it  is  highly  inq>robal;de  that  his  doc- 
the  elements  and  ordinary  phenomena  of  Natare  were  trines  could  have  penetcated  into  the  mountaina  of 
personified  and  adored  }    heroes,  kings,  aad  sagea  Tibet  at  so  eariy  a  period.    The  word  Lomd,  indeed, 
deified,  and  tbe  simple  worship  of  Shang^,  foif^ten  aeems  not  to  have  been  used  as  a  spiritual  title  before 
amidst  the  crowds  of  demigods  which  now  ffll^cl  the  the  thirteeneh  century  of  onr  era,  and  the  mention  of 
temples.  it  ina  ttfe  of  Lao-tsI  shows  how  long  afiter  his  time 
It  was  not  therefore,  accofdiag  to  this  accoont,  till  his  biogn^iheff  mnst  have  lived.  The  doctrines  ef  this 
alter  the  middle  of  tbe  third  century  before  Christ,  that  philosopher  are  contained  in  a  work  ascribed  to  him, 
the  Chinese  had  descended  to  the.  second  step  in  their  and  entitled  Ttw-^kiag,  or  the  bode  of  reason  and 
deviation  frcna  the  original  traditions  reqiectiag  the  virtue }  a  collection  of  aphorisms  and  maxims  coached 
unity  and  incorporeality  of  Ood ;  a  very  remarkable  dr-  in  lofty  and  obscure  langaage.  **  Before  the  existence 
curastance,  could  its  chronological  accuracy  be  relied  of  Chaos,  which  itself  preceded  the  birth  of  the  heaven 
upon.  But  it  is  evident  from  the  writings  of  Confocins,  and  the  earth,  there  was,'*  says  a  text  of  the  Teo-tir* 
(Khting-fiii-tse)whoflourishcd350yearseari]er,thathia  img,  '' one  single  Being,  unlimited,  silent,  unmov* 
countrymen  were  even  then  sunk  into  gross,  idolatry  >  able,  yet  always  acting ;  the  parent  of  the  universe, 
hid  great  object  being  the  restoration  of  that  purer  with  whose  name  I  am  nnacqoainted,  whom  I  there- 
farm  of  RcHgion,  in  which  the  visible  heaven  and  the  fore  designate  by  the  word  Reason,  ( Tao.Y'  (Martinii, 
elements  were  substituted  as  objects  of  worship  for  Hui.  8mka,  p.  134;  Journal  Jsiatiqtu,  ui.  II,)  and  in 
the  invisible  Being  by  whom  they  were  ereated  and  another  place  he  adds,  "  lian  hath  his  pattera.  in  the 
preserved.  Such  a  labour  indeed  would  have  beea  sa-  Barth^  the  Earth  in  Heaven,  Heaven  in  Reaaao,  aad 
perflnous,  had  not  even  the  adoratioa  of  the  beaareidy  Beaaon  in  itsdf."    This  therefore  is  the  first  oavse, 
bodies  already  prevailed  ;  so  that  the  historians  who  aad  from  it  emanates  the  hamaa  soul,  the  reasoning- 
afibm  that  the  worship  of  the  snn  aad  moon  vraa  first  facnlty,  which  returns  to  it  afiter  ^e  dissofaitioiiof  the 
utroduced  so  long  after  the  death  of  tbatphilosoidier,  body ;  unless  impurities  contracted  durmg  its  nnkm 
are  positxvriy  contradicted  by  tbe  whole  tenour  of  hie  with  a  gross  material  substance,  have  rendered  it  in- 
writings.    The  system  also>  of  which  he  was  the  re-^  capable  of  rconitiag  with  its  pure  and  etbereal  source* 
storer,  bears  a  strong  analogy  to  that  of  the  Indian  "  Etoto  one,"  he  says,  "  i^rang  two,  from  two  tlkrce, 
Vedas,  where  we  find  pure  Theism  veiled  ut  symho-  and  by  three  were  all  things  created."  This  three-fold 
Ucal  imagery,  and  the  elements  and  heav^y  bodies  creator  be  denominates  Yb-kwdng,  a  name  which  lias 
adored  as  virible  emblems  of  the  divine  attributes*  been  supposed  to  indicate  the  source  whence  bin  doc- 
{At.  Ra.  viiL  494, 8vo.  ed«)  Now  this  is  evidently  tha  trines  were  derived.    To  anatbilate  his  passions  aad 
second  step  in  the  progress  of  Idolatry,  by  which  seoH  coniem|ilate  00  the  harmony  of  the  umuerse,  oo^t, 
Sible  objects,  instead  of  invisible  and  immaterial  ones;,  he  dedares,  to  be  the  study  of  the  sage.    Mihdneaa 
were  presented  to  the  minds  of  the  people  aa  better  and  benevolence,  with  a  hatred  of  violence  and  bl«>od« 
saited  for  their  gross  conceptions  than  those  exalted  shed  are  the  prevailing  cbaraetcrisdcs  of  hie  syatem  : 
truths,  of  which  the  tndition  was  not  yet  quite  eit*  but  when  he  exhorted  hie  followers  to  give  way  to  «r« 
tinet.    But  the  transition  to  the  neat  step  ia  the  pro-  cnmstances,  and  accommodate  themsdves  to  the  timea 
gress  of  error,  the  worship  of  heroes  and  demigods,  in  which  they  lived,  he  led  to  a  result  wliieh  be  spears 
is  so  easy,  and  in  India^  at  least,  followed  so  soon  not  to  have  foreseen  3    the  entire  perversion  of  bin 
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ness  for  the  pore  and  esatted  morality  ^iiUdi  te  10  lioolriDes  ^'  ihia  ssFetem  of  philosophy,     (tsautlior  Vv'^v"'^ 

ssad  to  iave  practised  as  ^dl  ae  taug^5  for  hie  die^  eecmsio  have  eooaidered  the  vMible  woiid  as  one  oi> 

apies,  in  latter  time^  have  had  the  r^vtatloo  nf  ^anizod  whole  aounated  hf  the  same  Divine  £^irit, 

shameless  Epicureans.    To  elffeaiii  «  atate  ef  perfect  rwywhere  pervudh^it.  Th»t  portioa  of  this  heaveulj 

rest  is  their  great  obfect,  -and  hi  order  4o  avoid  die  ^urH^  wlMch  ^es  ipfe  to  each  separate  portion  ot 

perttirbation  of  deaCh,  they  ha^e  made  it  Hheh*  stpdj  SMrtter^  rejbunis^  «S  hts  affirmed^  to  its  parent  sourof 

to  render  themsdTes  immortal.    An  iddiemical  <s#iii-  whs9i  disen^aiged  from  the  body  by  death.    The  sky 

ponnd  extracted  from  €he  ihree  kingdoms  of  nature,  0r  fitmfmeat  of  the  heaveasiy  he  suppoaed  to  be  the 

the  panacea  hj  which  they  are  to  be  aecared.from  msideBce  of  this  universal  Spirit  { to  it,  there&re^  the 

erery  apecies  of  erilj  and  on  unbounded  Ikense  of  tif^t,  Jnviaiblie  port,  or  soul  of  man,  must  ascend  a£t«r 

manners,  are  the  eharme  by  which  they  attract  and  deaih»  while  the  gross  and  «iensible  part  of  his  framo 

retain  their  eonrerts.    Buch  was,  at  one  period,  the  eioks  into  its  kindred  earth.    The  spirits  of  the  der 

tednation  of  this  doctrine,  that  tiiie  Court  was  filled  Oeased,  when  thus  become  *  tenants  of  the  air,*  coul4 

with  its  disciples,  «nd  the  leader  cf  the  sect  obtained  vint,  heaaid,  their  former  abodes,  receiye  the  homage 

«  splendid  establishment  in  the  ProTinoe  of  Kying^^sl^  of  their  posterity,  a^d  reward  it  by  conferring  benefits, 

«  sanctuary  still  possessed  by  his  suecesaors,  and  fro-  «ii>less  they  themselves  had  neglected  during  their 

quented  by  pilgrims  who  go  thither  in  quest  of  this  Vfl^es,  to  render  such  homage  to  the  spirits  of  their 

Chinese  omHffa,  which  ol^n  puts  an  end  to  their  suf-  iMUHMtoi«.    Filial  piety,  ilmt  unreserved  obedience  FUial  piety, 

ierings  by  ahortening  the  enstenoe  which  it  promiaas  whicfa  aeon  ow^es  to  a  parent,  and  all  to  their  common 

to  immortalize.  There  is  probably  an  esoteme  as  wd&  &ther,^  the  Son  of  Heaven,*'  {Thyea-isi)  the£mperor| 

as  an  exotoic  doctrine  among  the  neaBl>ers  of  thia  is^  accordinig  to  him,  the  first  duty  of  life,  and  comf 

ueet  3   a  secret  ereed  reserved  for  the  initisEted*  but  fmehends  wjithia  il^elf  eveiy  other  duty.    The  Sove?* 

«onc«aled  under  a  symboltcal  vefl  when  delirei«d  «•  rejgn,  thej^one,  to  jKt  an  Sample  which  all  ought  tQ 

the  "wrAgKt,  fer  we  find  several  deities  mentionod  as  fidiow,  should,  at  the  vernal  and  smtumnal  eq^ino^s^ 

Hm  cfbJectB  of  th^r  worsAnip  $  auehas  Pe^M,  theaarthf  o|er  aacrifi^oes  to  his  heavenly  parent,  the  I^tbex  itself 

«m  King,  Hw€t-kwmtg,  the  God  of  Five,  anditha  Jim*  U^^y^j)  Ja  order  to  .call  down  a  propitiqi]^  iofiuenoe 

lev  aa  well  as  W4^fang'4n-4i^  or  Penates  a£  the  doar«  on  tfie  6e€4-time  and  h«rvost.    Inis  Divine  Being  is 

the  garrets,  and  four  comers  of  the  hoase  $  hut  Sgm»  iooh^hl^  «xalted  to  receive  the  worship  .of  in^or 

U^Mng  the  three-f<dd  purky,  and  VJ^^htodng^  the  pae^  mt^tab ;  none  Ihs^ore  but  the  Emperor  can  pffer 

€ioiM  and  iliuatrious,  or  sHqng^ti,  the  fiupaome  Loind  ^aorifioes  to  him  5  hut,  besides  the  ,spinuts  of  their  aur 

of  Heaven,  are  the  only  Beings  whom  their  master  ^vestocs  wfaora  they  are  required  to  worship,  it  is 

taught  them  to  adore.  pi»»per  for  them  to  laddjiess  prayem  and  offerings  to 

The  simplicity  and  aubl^Bity  of  the  theologiosl*  ih^Ae  «u|ienior  Spirits,  emanations  ,Qf  the  Supreme 

ndabstruseoess  of  liiemetsfjh^isicalidoclrinesofJLiso*  ethereal  esseaoe,  who  are  appointed  by  him  as  .the 

tsl,  (see  /ottrn.  A^tOiqm,  ^.  10,)  acconded  HI  mA  the  guardians  of  his  creatures.    Hence  the  idolatrous  ser- 

grons  m^rst^ons  of   4ds  contemponsriee.     They  vkes  .already  mentioned,  and  the  gross  superstition  of  j.    ^, 

were,  as  we  have  already  seen,  quickly  pem'^ted.  the  Mudtitude.    The  doctrines  of  Confucius  have  been  ofCoa^^' 

Confactus,  therefore,  who  lleed  little  more  than  «filtf  Tery  dijBEerently  xqpresented  by  different  writers :  nor  fudu*. 

years  later,  (n.  c.  5fiO,)  wdsdy  disregarded  them,  and  ff^ll  it,  perhaps,  be  possible  to  form  a  correct  estimate 

laboured  to  restore  the  Behgion  and  goveram^it  of  of  them^  till  a  more  critical  version  of  his  principal 

his  csountry  to  their  original  simplioity.  The  Ji^-Ayoo^  wodcs  shall  have  appeared.     It  ^eems  doubtnil,  whe- 

or  sect  of  the  learned,  of  which  he  is  the  founder*  pro*  ther  he  had  any  idea  of  Spirit  distinct  from  Matter  ^ 

fesses  merely  to  preserve  unaltered  the  primitive  fiuth  but  as  he  atfinmed  the  latter  to  .be  eternal,  he  led,  bv 

and  institutions  oip  their  forefothevs;  ondtheKvieclas*  a  just  inference,  to  those  atheistical  doctrines  which 

aiealbochscdlled  King,  restored  and  explained  byhim«  many  of  his  followers  iiave  been  accused  of  holding, 

ore  fteavthorifies  to  whioh  they  appeal.  J^^ea^indtii  His  rmocalil^  is  .trqly  worthy  of  admiration;  '^  the 

the  aky  and  earth  ;  Sh(  and  ^hm,  f^K  tulelory  -tpMts  greatest^ood  attainableby  man  .is,*'  he  declares, ''  the 

oftlieaoll,.gniin, hiUs,«ivers,-fore8tfl,  wiodsiandfifies  loiprov^mentof  iumsdf  lind  others j**  and  ''the  per- 

lAmg-wtng,  the  Dragon-^king, ^called  also  MaX^im,  tor  fe^tion.of  maq,'*  he, adds  in  another  t^t, ''  consists  in 

Spirit  of  the<i)cean;  7^Ayai^^,theQueenoftHeiiveni  keeping  the  Jk^ht  afforded  to  every  one  by  Nature^ 

Kwan^,  the  Guardian  of  the  Bordess,  .a  deified  hero  i  bright  jmd  burning,  .so  that*he  may  never  err  .against 

nnd  Wfn'dChamg,  tiie  Genius  .of  <£loquenQ<$,^are  the  thelaw  of  nature^. or  lose  sight  of  the  precepts  im-* 

personifications  ^to  which  SBcrifiees  ore  pffsred -hy  planted  hy  Nature  in  his  bosons"  (Martini!,  Hist  Sin. 

the  sect  of  Confucius  ;  to  his  spirit  .^so  a  aimiler  147-)    3ut  what  a  humiliating  propf  of  human  imper- 

adoration  is  paid  twice  a  year,  in  thc'seeood  and  third  fection  is  it,  to  find  one,  who  thus  soared  far  above  the 

months.    Like  most,  if  not  all  other  Fagan  philoso-  lavel'of  his  age  and  country^  betraying  the  weakness 

phers,  that  extraordinary  man/seems  to  have  si^posed  of  a  bdief  in  divinationj  and  teaching  his  disciples  to 

the  multitude  incapable  of  bearing  the  naked  truth,  depend  on  the  turn  Qf  a, die  for  a  sure  prediction  of 

A  modified  species  of  Idolatry,  therefore,  he  imagined  l^ture  events  ! 

necessary  for  the  purpose  of  fimog  in. their  minds,  fay  Kong-fu-tse,  this    extraprdinc^ry    personage  died  3.  Fo-kyao; 

memis  of  some  viable  object,  those,  more  refined  no«*  about  480  years  b^ore  Christ,  and  from  that  time  till 

tioBS  of  morri  good  and  etil,  as  well  as  future  respon-  near  the  close  of  the  first  century,  during  an  interval 

sibility,  on  the  permanence  of  which  human  happiness  of  fiveliundred  yeajns,  the  two  sects  .already  noticed, 

80  much  depends.  The  eternity  of  Matter,  the  endless  possessed  without  a  rival,  the  veneration  of  the  Chinese. 

dlnv8tion»iafimty,andindestructibleness  of  .the  Creator,  At  that  period,  .however,  in  the  reign  of  Miqg-ti,  (  a.^. 

sud  his  eontmual  emanations  from  .the  fiimament^  63 — 81,)    a  new  e^a  in  the  religious  history  of  the 
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CHINA.    Empire  began.    A  brother  of  tbe  Emperor  bad  beard 
from  a  learned  man  of  the  aect  of  Tao'ts^,  that  a 
powerful  spirit  named  F6,  was  reigning  in  Thyen* 
dii6,  tbe  heavenly  Cho  or  Po'lo'tnen^  the  land  of  the 
Brdhmans.    In  order  to  propitiate  this  celestial  Being, 
he  persuaded  his  brother  Ming-ti  to  send  an  embassy 
to  his  Court.     Two  Priests^  called  Sha-men  (Sarman) 
were  the  only  representatives  of  F6,  whom  the  Em- 
bassador could  find,  and  them  he  brought  back  with 
him  to  China.    They  carried  thither  not  only  some  of 
their  sacred  books^  but  pictures  also  of  their  Divine 
master ;  and  told  the  Chinese  that  he  was  the  sou  of 
a  Uindti  Prince,  who  reigned  over  a  kingdom  far  to 
the  south.    This  wonderful  child,  they  said,  stood 
erect,  and  walked  immediately  after  his  birth ;  at  the 
age  of  seventeen,  he  married  three  wives,  and  in  due 
time  had  a  sou  named  Mo-heu-lo ;  but  when  only 
nineteen,  abandoning  house  and  home,  he  fled  into 
the  deserts,  where  he  led  a  life  of  rigorous  penance, 
in  the  company  of  four  other  sages.    As  soon  as  he  had 
attained  thirty  years  his  noviciate  was  completed,  and 
he  began  to  perform  the  stupendous  miracles  which 
proved  his  divinity.    The  number  of  his  disciples 
tapidly  increased,  and  at  the  age  of  seventy-nine,  just 
before  he  returned,  as  his  disciples  believe,  to  the 
divine  abode  whence  he  came  down  upon  earth,  he 
declared  to  them,  that  "  from  nothing  they  came,  and 
to  nothing  they  must  return,  and  that   annihilation 
was  all  they  had  to  expect  and  hope.'*   It  need  hardly 
be  added,  that  Fd  is  the  Budd*ha  of  the  Hindt&s, 
whose  name  the  Chinese  have,  according  to  their 
invariable   custom,  thus   curtailed.      Their  legends 
respecting  this  Deity  and  his  various  incarnations, 
are  extremely  voluminous,  and  were  very  imperfectly 
known  to  the  Missionaries,  from  whose  writings  the 
above  abstract  is  drawn.     His  Priests  have,  no  doubt, 
like  most  of  the  Indian  sages,  an  esoteric,  as  well  as 
an  exoteric  doctrine.    The  latter,  which  is,  of  course, 
all  that  is  communicated  to  the  greater  number  of 
their  disciples,  declares  that  the  soul  must  pass  through 
an  almost  endless  variety  of  bodies,  before  it  can  be 
sufficiently  puriHed  to  be  reunited  with  its  divine 
source';  and  that  Fd  became  incarnate,  in  order  to 
inistruct  mankind,  make  an  expiation  for  their  sins, 
and  secure  their  regeneration.     The  worship  of  the 
God,  and  maintenance  of  his  Priests,  together  with  the 
observance  of  five  short  precepts,  are  all  the  duties 
the  laity  are  required  to  perform.     ''  Kill  no  living 
creature ;  take  nothing  which  belongs  to  another  3  be 
not  polluted  by  any  impurity ;    utter  nothing  false ; 
and  drink  no  wine  ;*'  are  the  five  precepts :  and  painful 
and  humiliating  transmigrations  are   the    penalties 
by  which  obedience  to  those  precepts  is  enforced.  The 
secret  or  esoteric  doctrine  of  Fd,  is  said  to  be  a  tissue 
of  absurdities ;  such  as  that  the  supreme  happiness  at- 
tainable by  man,  is  a  complete  annihilation ;  an  obli- 
teration of  all  his  passions,   feelings,   and   desires. 
This  is  plainly  nothing  more  than  the  ascetic  principle 
of  the  Hindil  devotees,  which  is  carried  by  them  to 
the  most  ridiculous  excess,  but  is  modified,  as  far  as 
can  be  ascertained,  by  the  benevolent  parts  of  the  sys- 
tem embraced  by  the  disciples  of  Fd.  It  is  remarkable, 
that  the  Budd*hists  in  China  and  Japan  have  a  variety 
6f  inferior  deities  borrowed  from  the  Hindis  Pantheon, 
while  other  branches  of  this  widely  diffused  sect  pay 
adoration  to  scarcely  any  except  their  founder,  and 
such  of  his  successors  as  have  been  deified. 


Since  the  throne  has  been  in  possession  of  tlie  CHINA. 
present  dynasty,  the  religion  of  F5,  being  that  of  the  ^^*v^ 
Imperial  family  and  its  Tartar   adherents,  has  re- 
ceived some  support  from  the  State ;  but  this,  it  should 
be  observed,  has  arisen  more  from  political  than  Re- 
ligious motives.    The  Chinese    Government  seems 
long  to  have  considered  Religion  merely  as  an  engine 
to  be  dexterously  wielded,  not  as  a  declaration  of  the 
will  of  Heaven  which  it  is  the  duty  of  every  one  to 
obey.     It  has  therefore  kept  an  even  balance  between 
the  three  acknowledged  sects,  without  declaring  posi- 
tively in  favour  of  any  one  of  them.    In  the  eleventh 
century  a  philosopher,  named  Shao-kang-tse,  deduced  Sect  of 
a  new  system  from  the  Five  Kings  or  Sacred  Books.  ?^*»^ 
He  maintained,  that  the  world  is  annihilated  and  re- 
produced after  a  period  of  189,600  years.  Thus  much 
was  evidently  borrowed  from  the  Budd'hists ;  but  the 
remainder  of  his  system  was  his  own.     Thin-l^  (the 
Great  Summit)  the  soul  of  the  universe,  when  in 
motion,  he  said,  produced  Yang,  the  living  principle; 
when  at  rest,  Yn,  the  dead  principle,  the  one  perfect 
and  male,  the  other  imperfect  and  female  ;  from  the 
union  of  which  the  elements  sprang.    This  mystical 
theory  seems  to  be  connected  with  some  arithmetical 
speculations.  (Martinii,  Hist,  Sin,  p.  14, 15  }  Morison*8 
View,  59,  11 7*)     The  sect  of  Shao  were  materialists, 
as  indeed  all  the  Chinese  may  be  said  to  be ;  but  their 
system  of  morality,  seems  to  have  been  preferable  to 
that  of  most  others.    The  light  of  Reason  was,  ac- 
cording to  them,  to  be  the  guide ;  the  public  good, 
the  object  j  and  the  subjection  of  the  passions,  the 
study  of  mankind. 

This  and  other  sects  are  tolerated,  except  when  Tokn&i^ 
they  fall  under  the  Emperor's  displeasure;  and  are 
suspected  of  seditious  practices ;  it  may,  indeed,  be 
observed,  that  in  most  cases  of  persecution  by  idola- 
trous Princes,  their  hostility  to  the  oppressed  sects 
arose  principally  from  secular  motives.  Rebellion, 
either  actual,  or  implied,  was  the  evil  apprehended 
and  punished ;  and  thence  also  the  excessive  cruelty 
to  which  those  punishments  were  often  carried,  for 
there  can  be  no  crime  so  great  in  the  eyes  of  a  despot 
as  perseverance  in  rebellion.  ~ 

This  general  toleration,  or  rather  indifference  of  the 
Government  as  to  the  faith  of  its  subjects,  has  produced 
in  the  higher  classes,  if  not  in  the  great  body  of  the 
Chinese,  such  a  latitudinarian  spirit  as  has  nearly  ex- 
tinguished all  sense  of  Religion  in  the  minds  of  some, 
and  produced  a  jumble  of  all  the  prevailing  systems  in 
those  of  others.  The  sacrifices  to  Thyen  (the  Sky,) 
and  the  other  rites  prescribed  by  Confacius,  are  per- 
formed by  the  Emperor  and  Court,  because  they  are 
closely  connected  with  the  whole  frame  of  the  Go- 
vernment 5  while  the  hierarchy  of  the  Lamfi,  and  the 
Religion  of  Budd*ha,  are  equally  maintained  and 
venerated  3  not  merely  as  the  hereditary  faith  of  the 
reigning  dynasty,  but  in  order  to  secure  the  respect 
and  allegiance  of  their  T&t6r  subjects. 

The  only  temple  dedicated  to  Thym  or  the  Heaven,  Hxtei^ 
is  called  Thyen-fhan,  "  the  Altar  of  the  Sky,"  and  is  wot^:'^ 
placed  in  the  Chinese  Division  of  Peking,  as  is  like- 
wise the  Temple  of  the  Earth,  Ti-fhan  ,*  in  the  former 
the  Emperor  offers  up  an  oblation  at  the  winter,  (Umg^ 
chi,)  and  in  the  latter,  at  the  summer  solstice,  (hya* 
chi,)     The  offerings  consist  of  oxen,  hogs,  goata,  amd  Bqtrlr. 
sheep,  which  have  been  killed  before  they  are  brought  fcsi:,  J 
into  the  temple.    At  the  vernal  equinox,  {ch'hun'fen) 
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CHINA,  one  of  the  Princes,  by  order  of  the  Smperor,  performt 
'  the  appointed  rites  in  honour  of  the  Sun  at  his  Temple 
(ji'fkan)  just  without  the  eastern  side  of  the  T&t&r 
quarter ;  and  the  same  honours  are  paid  to  the  Moon 
at  her  Temple  (yweS'fhan)  in  the  western  suburb^  at 
the  autumnal  equinox  {fhsyeu-fen,)  Seclusion  and 
rigid  abstinence  "  at  bed  and  board/'  are  required  of 
all  those  who  assist  in  performance  of  the  sacred  rites; 
and  for  three  days  before  the  celebration  of  the  great 
festivals^  when  the  Emperor  officiates  as  Priest,  fiisting 
and  retirement  are  required  from  (every  body.  But  the 
feast  itself  is  celebrated  with  the  utmost  splendour. 
Vessels  of  pure  gold>  exclusively  reserved  for  those 
holy  uses,  and  a  concert  of  instruments  surpassing  all 
others  in  size  and  dissonance,  are  among  the  extra- 
ordinary demonstrations  of  magnificence,  by  which 
the  Emperor  on  that  day  makes  a  public  manifestation 
of  his  reverence  for  ''  the  Supreme  Spirit"  (Shang-d ;) 
while  by  repeatedly  prostrating  and  humbling  himself 
in  the  dust,  he  decUures,  as  much  as  by  his  words,  the 
deep  sense  of  abasement  with  which  he  is  impressed. 
-  At  the  vernal  equinox  another  remarkable  ceremony 
therernal  ifl  performed,  in  which  the  Emperor  officiates,  and 
cqaiaox.  fQ,  ^^ich  he  prepares  by  a  similar  abstinence.  He 
goes  forth  into  the  fields  arrayed  in  all  his  splendour, 
and  putting  his  hand  to  a  plough  turns  up  the  first 
sod,  and  scatters  the  first  seed,  in  order  to  propitiate 
the  Spirit  presiding  oyer  the  earth,  in  whose  Temple 
a  cow  is  offered  up,  whilst  figures  of  the  same  animal 
made  of  day  are  first  carried  in  procession,  and  then 
broken  in  pieces  and  distributed  among  the  people. 

The  new  year  is  ushered  in  with  every  demonstra^ 

tion  of  joy.    On  the  evenmg  of  the  last  day  of  the 

preceding  year,  every  family  makes  a  display  of  its 

victims,  worships  its  favourite  gods,  and  wears  out 

the  old  year  in  mirth  and  revelry,  {Song-nyen-kyung ;) 

its  younger  members  amusing  themselves  with  letting 

off  crackers  {phao-cho,)  in  such  numbers  that  the  whole 

streets  are  sometimes  covered  with  the  fragments.    On 

the  ywen-jt  or  sin-nyen,  i.  e.  New-year's  day,  every 

man  dresses  himself  in  his  best  suit,  hangs  scraps  of  red 

paper  over  his  door- way  for  good  luck,  and  sets  out  to 

pay  visits  and  congratulate  all  his  friends.    New  shoes 

are  as  indispensable  on  this  occasion  as  they  were  for- 

aaerly  in  our  country  towns  at  Christmas ;    and,  in 

some  neighbourhoods^  they  illuminate  the  streets  with 

coloured  lanterns. 

But  on  the  fifteenth  of  the  first  month,  the  feast  of 
lanterns,  (SaSi-teng,)  commences.  It  is  a  season  of 
great  festivity,  which  lasts  for  several  days,  when 
nothing  but  shows,  fire-works,  and  entertainments  are 
thought  of;  and  every  one  strives  to  out-do  his  neigh- 
bour in  the  number  and  brilliance  of  the  paper  lumi- 
naries which  adorn  his  house  j  in  commemoration, 
according  to  one  legend,  of  the  deposition  of  a  licen- 
tious Prince,  who  wished  to  turn  day  into  night,  and 
replace  the  light  of  the  sun  by  the  innumerable  lanterns 
with  which  his  palace  was  illuminated.  , 

At  the  tshing-ming-Uye,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
seventh  season  and  third  month,  oblations  of  slaugh- 
tered fish,  fowls,  swine  or  sheep  are  offered  up  at  the 
shrines  of  the  deceased  j  the  tombs  are  repaired,  and 
a  memorandum  is  left  on  them  to  show  that  all  has 
been  duly  performed. 

On  the  fifth  day  of  the  fifth  month,  boat  races  are 
run  with  long  narrow  boats,  called  Long-chwen,  or 
the  dragon-bg^tp,  carrying  a   kettle^drwitt  in   the 
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middle,  which  is  continually  beaten  to  encourage  the    CHINA; 
rowers.  V*^>^,r-,^ 

The  first  fifteen  days  of  the  seventh  month  are  shao-i-tM 
called  Yu'lan-shing'hwa,  and  kept  for  the  purpose  of  or  Fang^ 
propitiating  the  Spirits  who  can  fiicilitate  the  passage  shwei-teng 
of  the  deceased  into  realms  of  bliss.  Dresses  of  vane-  ^^^'fo, 

fated  paper  are  made  and  burnt,  prayers  recited,  and  ni^  un- 
anquets  given  to  the  Priests  of  Fdand  Tao-ts£,  in  order  buried^ 
to  release  the  spirits  of  the  childless  and  unbnried 
from  the  regions  of  darkness  and  woe,  and  raise  them 
to  a  purer  and  more  exalted  abode.  Processions  also 
are  made  in  boats,  prayers  scattered  over  the  waters^ 
clothes  burnt,  and  lamps  lighted  in  behalf  of  the  souls 
of  those  who  have  been  drowned. 

On  the  ninth  day  of  the  ninth  month,  parti-ccdoured  Fang-fon^^ 
kites  are  flown,  to  carry  away  their  master's  cares  and  ^*^°ff* 
sorrows  wherever  the  wind  may  bear  them. 

Public  processions  are  not  unfrequent,  especially  in  Pro<«iioni> 
summer  and  in  seasons  of  drought,  when  litanies  for 
rain  are  sung,  and  public  fasts  also  are  ordered.  In 
autumn,  tables  of  fruit,  fishes,  and  lanterns  of  coloured 
paper,  and  a  girl  disguised  as  an  old  man,  accompanied 
by  music,  crowds  and  crackers  in  abundance,  all  parade 
through  the  towns  and  villages  in  gratitude  for  the 
harvest.  Long  and  more  lugubrious  processions  in 
memory  of  the  dead  are  made  in  spring.  Lanterns 
are  lighted,  and  drums  beat  at  the  changes  of  the 
moon,  and  especially  at  eclipses,  to  save  the  planet 
from  the  jaws  of  the  devouring  dragon,  evidently  the 
Rdhn  of  the  Hindti  astronomical  fables. 

The  temples  called  Myao,  are  often  well  endowed,  TeoipU 
and  have  convents  adjoining,  for  the  convenience  of 
the  officiating  Priests.  These  religious  houses  are 
built  round  courts,  and  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to 
those  common  in  some  parts  of  the  west.  Innumer- 
able also  are  the  chapels  and  oratories  perched  upon 
cliffs  scarcely  accessible,  or  placed  in  the  midst  of 
rocks  and  forests  ^  wherever  the  difficulties  of  the 
road,  or  the  haunts  of  banditti  expose  the  wanderer  to 
peril.  In  some  places  caverns,  filled  with  gigantic 
figures,  are  hewn  out  of  perpendicular  cliffs,  in  the  sides 
of  which  vast  flights  of  steps  have  been  formed  with 
a  degree  of  labour  and  perseverance,  which  astonish 
the  traveller  and  remind  him  of  the  celebrated  sculp- 
tures in  the  southern  and  central  parts  of  Hindtistdn. 

The  idols  of  the  worshippers  of  F5,  appear  to  be  Idols, 
more  numerous  than  those  of  any  other  sect  of  Bud- 
d'hists.  Many  betray  their  Hindti  origin,  and  most  were 
probably  imported  from  Tibet ;  several  are,  beyond  a 
doubt,  personifications  borrowed  from  the  metaphy- 
sical systems  of  Lao-tsS  and  Confucius ;  some  startled 
the  Romish  Missionaries  by  their  close  resemblance  to 
the  consecrated  images  which  crowd  their  own  places 
of  worship.  The  Thyen-htcd'shin^mil,  or  Holy  Mother, 
and  Flower  of  Heaven,  has  a  sort  of  glory  round  her 
head,  and  a  child  on  her  knee,  placed  on  a  flower 
of  the  lyen-hwdf  or  Nelwnbium,  According  to  the 
legend,  she  became  pregnant  from  eating  one  of  those 
flowers,  and  in  due  time  brought  forth  a  son,  who 
proved  to  be  a  divine  legislator,  endowed  with  the 
power  of  working  miracles,  and  incarnate  for  the 
purpose  of  teaching  a  new  religion  j  no  other,  in 
short,  than  Budd'ha  himself.  This  Holy  Mother  is 
manifestly  the  Mkyd  of  the  Indian  Budd'hists,  and 
some  parts  of  her  history  may  be  found  in  the  books 
of  the  Hindils  ;  but  as  the  religion  of  Fd,  if  not  intro- 
duced into  China  from  Tibet,  was  certainly  recruited 
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CHINA,  bj  early  miaaioia  (ram  that  quarter;  tbe  aniirovemeata 
^•*"^V^^  of  their  legendary  tales,  which  the  Lamis  borrowed 
Wilih  their  spiritual  discipliii^  from  the  Nestorians^ 
would  §Qoa  Aid  l^eir  wnj  into  the  "  Central  Empire  }' 
aad  thus  the  many  polnta  of  resemblance  between  the 
iSbm  Mu  Biikd  "the  Mother  of  God."  may  be  easily  ac- 
oonnled  iot»  < Abel-R^usat,  in  Jwrn,  JsuU.  Iv.  $5S.) 
Frieiti^  Neither  templesj  properly  so  named,  nor  «  separate 

Priesthood  were  xequired  by  the  original  Relipon  of 
the  Chioesey  or  the  rcAtocation  of  it  by  Con&cias.  At 
first  a  natural  UUoek^  or  an  artificial  mound,  was  the 
fham  or  altar  on  which  the  Emperor  offered  his  solemn 
obiatuHis>  and  tibe  heaven  (t'Ayes)  itself,  the  canopy 
which  overshadowed  him ;  and  of  this  primitive  tem« 
pie,  tike  i*hffen't'htm  is  merely  a  symbolical  represen- 
tatioB,  The  apartments  ia  every  house,  where  the 
votive  tablets  in  honour  of  their  ancestors  are  sus- 
pended, is  a  sort  of  domestic  ehapel,  in  which  the  head 
of  the  Aimily  officiates,  and  presents  offerings  to  those 
emanations  of  the  Supreme  Spirit,  who  are  the  protec- 
tors of  his  household,  and  perhaps  to  the  spirits  of 
his  forefathers  themselves.  This  seeaos  to  have  been 
the  origin  of  the  household  Gods,  the  local  deities,  and 
the  worship  of  deified  men  which  now  prevails  in  every 
part  of  China*  and  which  has  produced  thatkind  of  com« 
pound  idolatry  whidi  is  almost  imivemai  among  the 
people,  and  renders  k  dtffieult  to  dfaeover  the  par- 
ticuiar  sects  to  which  an  individual  belongs^  and 
aeanetimes  the  deity  to  which  a  temple  is  dedMated. 

But  though,  strictly  apeakiag,  tlue  Emperor  is  the 
only  Priest  aokaowled^d  ^  ^^  Jii-kyao,  or  sect  of 
the  learned,  the  two  others  have  Priests  of  difieneat 
ranks  and  ovdeisa,  and,  includiag  the  bodyof  Laro^ 
astabltshed  in  Tibet,  a  hierardiy  not  imlike  that  of 
the  Biomau  Chnroh.  The  foHowers  of  Lao-iaS  call 
their  iempke  icwau,  their  siqaerior  «vder  of  Priests 
Lao^  (a  hsader  af  ttie  followers  of  Lao;)  the  in* 
leriors,  Tao^,  (a  learned  man  of  the  sect  of  Tao  j)  the 
latter  only  are  allowed  to  marry.  The  superior  of 
convents  coptigaoas  to  tiie  temples  of  F6,  is  styled 
Fang^hang,  and  ^ut  inferior  ministers,  Ho^shang, 
Lao'ho^kang,  (a  grey-haired  ho^^utng)  is  Ae  title 
borne  by  a  anperior,  whose  three  yeare  of  duty  hvire 
eapirBdj  and  Shen-^,  ^e  conductor  of  the  sacrifice,) 
thatof  aaoiidating^ricst  The  temples  areaometimes 
called  Se,  There  are  also,  as  in  most  other  countries 
wliere  Budd*hism  prevails,  nunneries  called  Ngatf 
iangi  S&'t^htti,  (the  great  l»eader,)  is  the  title  of  the 
Lady  Abbess,  and  Ni-kd  that  of  the  nuns.  In  habit 
and  ritual  the  Priests  of  both  sects  bear  a  striking  re** 
semblance  to  :eacii  other,  and  hove  &ence  been  all 
confounded  by  Europeans,  under  the  Jiq^anese  term 
Boazei /  Bonze  ;  but  as  those  (devoted  to  the  aerviee  of  ¥6, 
certainly  derived  thmr  rules  and  ordinances  from  Tibet, 
it  is  most  probable  that  ILae^sie  did  so  likewise.  The 
higher  orders  of  his  Priests,  and  aH  those  of  >F6,  tahe 
vows  of  celibacy.  A  long  robe  with  fall  sleeves,  bare 
neck  and  head  closely  shorn,  is  the  (priesdly  costume  ■; 
but  thoee  of  the  Tto-kyao  wear  their  hair  tied  up  in  a 
knot  on  the  orown  of  tthe  head.  Their  processions, 
bows  towards  the  ahar,  sacred  music,  Wanting,  bells, 
incense,  beads  and  images,  are  :so  nearly  the  counter^ 
parts  of  those  «U8ed  by  the  Roman  Catholics,  as  to 
eonvinoe  some  of  the  Missionaries  that  it  was  the  work 
of  the  devil,  who  had  instigated  his  agents  thus  "  to 
counterfeit  the  worehip  of  the  Holy  Church  ;*'  and  if 
these  iathevs  ^a^  to  be  trusted,  the  Priests  of  E6  are 


no  less  skilled  in  dupiiig  their  followeia  by  ''  canniog  CHINA, 
tricks,  and  sleight  of  hand,*'  than  Mome  of  their  owa'^^->^r^ 
communion  formerly  were. 

The  Government  and  its  agents  look  with  a  jealous  Scepticm 
eye  on  the  wealth  and  iniuesce  of  the  Prints,  and 
frequently  reproach  them  as  an  idle  body  of  men,  coa* 
iributing  m}  personal  labour  for  the  benefit  of  tiie  Stat^ 
Tiie  latter,  therefiore,  leave  nothing  undone  to  m^^^^in 
their  power  over  the  minds  of  the  laity,  and  to  ooa* 
ciliate  the  great  by  aubmisaion  and  flattery.  Aa  th« 
religion  of  Budd'ha  had  difiued  itself  over  almost  tho 
whole  of  Tartary  before  the  conquest  of  China  by  the 

5 resent  dynasty^  it  k  tbeur  hereditary  laith  |  but  the 
'it&rs  seem  never  to  hame  been  so  much  the  alavcg 
of  their  spiritual  directors,  as  their  southern  aei^«« 
hours;  and  the  Sovereigns  of  the  reigaiog  fiunily  soon 
acquiied  the  philosophical  aceptieiam  and  wariness  of 
their  predeceasers  on  the  throne  of  Chiiuii  so  that 
the  interesto  of  the  pricathood  hanre  not  been  muck 
advanced  by  the  exaltation  of  a  &mily  professing  the 
same  creed.  The  eeeptioq,  however,  b  Chism,  §m 
elsewhere,  are  not  ambitSous  of  losing  the  prond  dis* 
tifictioa  which  t2»ey  derive  from  their  auperiori^  to 
grovelling  prejudioes  s  they  have  no  wish  to  opea  Urn 
eyes  of  the  populace,  or  to  discourage  that  auperati- 
tion  which  serfcs  to  keep  the  multitude  in  aiAjectioii  i 
but  when  misfertunes  hnmide  their  pride,  or  tedioqa 
iliaesses  gradually  waate  their  strength,  they  eoaa** 
monly  lose  sight  of  their  philosophical  speculations^ 
and  become  as  eager  to  appease  the  offended  deities 
by  prayers  and  e&rings  as  the  meanest  of  their  icL* 
lowers ;  for  aoqsticiam,  as  has  been  aometimes  re- 
aaarked,  is  not  hr  removed  from  si^ierstition.  The 
diead  of  painful  transmigrations,  and  the  tranafefablo 
value  of  penances  are  fertile  sources  of  emolument  to 
the  Ba^skaugs  and  Tao-Mis,  as  well  as  to  the  Ancho* 
rites  of  the  Brahmanical  and  Baadd*ha  Scihools.  Henoe 
the  offerings  and  pecuniary  gifts  ;  hence  also  the  eat* 
dowment  of  temples  and  monasteries :  but  the  wary 
Chiaese  always  endeavours  to  overreach  even  laa 
God  if  he.eaB ;  and  as  the  Deities  can  consume  nothing 
but  the  -odosu*  of  the  eacrifiee,  he  carries  off  ike  body 
of  the  viotim  for  the  use  of  lumsetf  and  hisfunily.  A 
small  Aum  by  way  of  4HNanuitation  is  idi  that  usuaUy 
falls  to  the  share  .of  the  Prieet.  fuat  as  the  Saints  ia 
the  Popish  Calendar  aae  more  «or  Jess  in  esteem,  accord* 
ing  as  they  have  the  reputation  of  giving  ear  to  tfadr 
votaries,  «o  are  the  deitlies  ef  the  <%iiie8e  Pantheon ; 
aad  as  t^e  Italian,  who,  lianring  lost  hdlf-a-croviNt  in  a 
stage  coach,  promised  all  but  the  last  sixpence  to  St. 
Januarius  if  He  would  help  him  to  find  it,  bat  pocketed 
the  whole  as  aoon  as  it  was  found,  tiling  the  fiaont 
with  a  leer,  that  he  muat  work  a  little  more  briskly  if 
he  wished  to  be  paid  fer  his  trouble  ;  so  the  Chinese 
leave  their  Gods  in  the  lurch,  if  they  fancy  their 
prayers  are  not  granted ;  hence  the  many  temples  in 
ruins,  bells  without  clappers,  idols  unhoused,  and 
wandering  Bonzes  in  quest  •of  an  alros-liouse,  which  ixt 
firat  astonish  the  traveller  in  this  land  of  pagodas  and 
convents.  A  God  is  even  sometimes  dragged  throng 
the  "kennel,  and  at  others  very  gravely  struck  out  of 
the  calendar. 

Pilgrimages,  by  principals  or  deputies,  could  irot-fiiEl  ^4?!!r 
to  be  in  vogue  among  the  spiritual  descendants  of  the  ^ 
Brtihmans,  and  would  not  go  out  of  fashion  in  con- 
sequence of  intercourse  with  Jacobites  and  Nestoriana  ; 
But  one  device  seems  to  bear  the  stamp  of  natiTC 
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ongin :  a  cooMcraled  leaf  impreflwd  with  tfie  lioly 
image  of  F5  is  brouglit  from  the  sanctuary  which  the 
pilgrim  has  visited,  and  a  red  mark  is  made  in  one  of 
the  maay  circles,  which  sarround  the  fignre  of  the 
God,  every  time  the  devotee  counts  his  b^ids.  These 
irrefingable  proofs  of  his  piety,  when  attested  by  the 
Priests,  are  deposited  in  his'tomb>  carefidly  sealed  up 
in  a  box,  as  a  sure  passport  to  future  bfissi 
EfQipirits.  '   Bvil,  as  well  as  good  Spirits,  aboimd  in  the  hna« 
^nation  of  the  Chinese;  sometimes  assuraipg  the 
rorm  of  malign  deities,  sometimes  occupying,  the 
lK>dle8  of  frogs,  apes,  or  foxes,  and  delighting  in  the 
torture  of  poor  mortals  by  misfortunes  and  diseases. 
Happily  these  tormentors  have  a  great  dread  of  noises 
and  incantations ;  and  the  charms,  chants,  bowlings, 
and    drums  of  the    Bonzes  frequently  succeed  in 
driving  them  away  from  the  haunted  premises.    The 
superstitions  of  the  lower  orders  are  tnnilhterable;  and 
many  a  tsyen  (f  of  Id.)  is  spent  by  the  needy  plough- 
man in  the  purchase  of  candles  and  strips  of  gilt  paper, 
to  make  friends  with  the  Spirits  of  the  woods  and 
Lockjdayi  fields.    Lucky  and  unlucky  days  are  marked  in  the 
Calendar  |  and  midnight,  the  hour  at  which  the  world 
was  created,  is  sure,  says  the  Buddliists,  to  secure 
Astrology,  success  to  every  work  begun  at  that  time.    Astrology 
is  much  valuedji  but  the  practitioners  of  it  are  chiefly 
blind  musicians,  who,  like  the  minstrels  ''  of  olden 
times,'*  wander  from  house  to  house,  charm  and 
astonish  their  hearers  by  talking  unintelligibly  of  the 
stars,  and  play  into  the  hands  of  the  Bonzes.    The 
exposition  of  his  dwelling-place  is  another  point  of 
the  first  importance  in  the  estimation  of  a  Chinese; 
all^  he  is  persuaded  depends  upon  that  -,  health,  ability, 
progeny,  wealth,  power,  and  honours,  all  will  be 
secured  by  a  favourable  aspect,  doors  well-placed, 
proper  screens  to  keep  out  evil  spirits,  and  a  terrific 
dragon  to  threaten  inauspicious  angels  in  his  neigh- 
bour's roof,  which  might  drive  away  the   guardian 
Genii,  if  such  a  fierce  protector  were  not  ready  to 
^         defend  them.    Short  sticks,  arranged  in  queer  shapes 
on  the  altars  of  some  of  their  Gods,  declare  (by  the 
mouth,  of  the  Priest)  the  &te  of  the  inquirer,  provided 
he  has  burnt  a  sufficiency  of  incense,  and  made  the 
proper  number  of  prostmtions.  Another  who  is  desirous 
of  ascertaining  his  future  fortune,  tosses  up  pieces  of 
wood,  cut  out  ia  the  shape  of  a  split  bean,  and  six  or 
seven  inches  long,  till  they  fall  in  a  position  which  is 
deemed  auspicious. 
'^  sects      As  toleration  is  professed  and  usually  practised, 
persons  who  do  not  belong  to  the  authorized  sects  are 
generally  allowed  to  celebrate  their  peculiar  forms  of 
m,        worship  without  molestation.  Some  Jews,  established 
in  China  as  a  colony  more  than  two  centuries  before 
our  era,  are  still  numerous  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Haog-cheu-fu,  where  they  are  employed  in  the  silk 
manufactories;  andatKu-fong-fineartheHwai^ho, 
on  the  northern  boundary  of  the  same  Province,  they 
have  a  Synagogue,  as  the  Missionaries  discovered  to 
their  great  surprise  about  a  century  ago.  These  divines 
were  unfortunately  ignorant  of  Hebrew,  and  there- 
fore  could  give  no  satisfactory  account  of  the  Jewish 
Bibles  and  Rituals ;  but  they  understood  that  the  Pen- 
tateuch and  some  of  the  historical  books  were  all  that 
this  seduded  colony  possessed,  the  remainder  having 
been  destroyed  by  an  inundation  of  the  river.  (Lettres 
Ed^U$,  vii.  4—28.)     These  Jews  are  called  by  the 
Chinese  Lang'tnao-hwet,  or  Blue-bonnet  Hicas. 


OntlieborderfiofShen-sl,nearthe  MOrth-eastemcon-  GBINA. 
fines  of  the  Empire,  there  are  laige  tribes  professing  ««->^^^^ 
Mohammedanism ;  but  there  are  none  resident  within  Moham- 
the  Chinese  boundaries.  The  faith  (tf  Mahomet  was  pro- ^'^^^^ 
faablyfirst  introduced  subsequently  to  the  Tkikr  inva- 
sion in  the  latter  end  of  the  thirteenth,  and  its  adhereats 
became  extremely  numerous  under  the  dynasty  of  Ming; 
between  the  fourteenth  and  seventeenth  ceaturies. 

Christianity  a{^>ears  to  have  made  some  progress  as  Cliristisas. 
early  as  the  seventh  century,  and  to  have  flourished 
till  the  ninth.   Little  is  known  reelecting  the  number 
and  condition  of  those  who  prolessed  it,  duringthe  anot 
three  hundred  years  ^  butthe&miiies  converted  by  the 
Nestoriaas  and  other  sects,  in  the  tldrteenth  and  foop- 
teenth  centuries,  probably  relapsed  into  their  origiaal 
Id«^atry,  as  we  hear  of  no  Christians,  even  ia  nami^ 
when  the  Jesuit  Missionaries  first  ingratialed  thent- 
selves  with  the  Court,  ia  the  middle  o£  the  sizleea^ 
That  zealous  and  vigilant  Order  enjoyed  great  hcvaut 
and  made  many  converts ;  hut  a  c<Nitrovcrsy  which 
arose  towards  the  middle  of  the  fUQowing  century 
blasted  its  ftiir  herpes,  and  gave  a  blow  to  the  cause  ia 
which  it  was  engaged,  from  which  it  has  never  teeo- 
v«red.    The  Dominicans  and  Franciscans,  prompted 
in  all  probability  by  that  eaprk  dt  c^rpe  for  which 
aionastic  orders  are  so  noted,  and  jealous  of  the  sape-* 
rior  success  of  the  Jes«its>  rhaiged  them  with  indidg- 
ing  their  converts  in  certain  idolatrous  practices,  sack 
as  the  homage  paid  to  the  souk  of  their  ancestors. 
The  contest  was  at  length  decided  bya  Ball  from  the 
Pope  condemning  the  proceedings  of  the  Jesuits,  and 
prohibiting  any  such  indulgence  i  but  this  Bull  was 
declared  by  theEhiperortobe  an  eacroacbment  oahis 
authority,  an  interference  which  he  could  not  brook ; 
he  therefinre  forbid  all  future  conversioas  of  bis  sal>> 
jects.    A  cruel  persecution  took  place  under  his  sea 
Yong-chhtg,  and  has  been  renewed,  at  intervals^  A 
the  present  times ;  but  Christianity  has  net  yet  been 
entirely  extirpated,  and  there  still  are  a  few  Romaa 
Catholic  Missionaries  in  the  heart  of  the  Empira 
"Nothing,"  says  Mr.  de  Gmgnes,  *'but  a  dbsireof 
infbrmation,  and  an  ardent  seal  for  the  fiiith,  could 
make  these  men  despise  the  evils  which  they  endure.*^ 
"  Many  of  them,**  he  adds,  ''were  men  of  great  attna- 
ments,  and  it  is  a  measure  of  the  soundest  policy  ia 
our  Government,  to  afford  protection  to  such  as  are 
truly  respectable.** 

The  habits  and  manners  of  a  people,  those  unerring  Manners 
evidences  of  the  national  character,  will  necessarily  *ndcui- 
derive  a  large  portion  of  their  peculiarities  from  the  *®"* 
Government,  Laws,  and  Religion,  under  the  influence  oi 
which  they  are  formed.     Sevend  remarks,  therefore, 
which  belong  to  this  division  of  the  subject,  have  been 
anticipated  in  the  preceding  paragraphs ;  but  will  not 
be  overlooked  by  the  reader  who  wishes  to  form  a 
candid  and  dispassionate  estimate  of  the  real  worth  of 
this  people,  and  of  the  latent  causes  of  some  of  their 
peculiar  customs. 

Their  physical  constitution  plainly  indicates  aTftt^  Physieal 
origin  i  and  except  in  height  and  muscle,  a  distmctioo  «>«»»*»*»»• 
fairly  attributable  to  a  mQder  climate  and  more  indo-    ^^ 
lent  habits,  they  scarcdly  differ  from  their  northern 
neighbours.     The  T&t&rs  excel  also  in  firmness  of 
character,  as  well  as  strength  of  nerve  ;  but  both  have 
those  peculiarities  of  feature  and  complexion  which 
distinguish  almost  all  the  northern  Asiatics.     An  olive 
complexion,  black  hair  and  eyes,  the  latter  small. 
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<^HIKA.  ellipiical^  forming  an  acute  angle  with  the  ridge  of  the 
'nose  and  descending  obliquely  towards  it  from  the 
temples  ;  flattened  heads^  wide  foreheads,  and  peaked 
chins,  giving  the  whole  the  shape  of  a  child  s  top  ; 
flat  noses,  large  ears,  and  a  broad  square  make,  are  the 
most  striking  characteristics  of  what  may  be  called  the 
T&tir  variety  of  the  human  race.    The  Man-che6s, 
indeed,  often  present  great  deviations  from  this  general 
outline  5  but  they,  like  the  Turks  and  Turcmans, 
are  a  mixed  race,  probably  derived  from  intermar- 
riages with  the  Greek  colonies  in  Sogdiana  and  the 
countries  to  the  north  of  the  Oxus.  Great  corpulence, 
snub  noses,  thick  lips,  small  dark    eyes,    and  hair 
black  as  jet,  are  the  principal  points  required  to  make 
A  perfect  beauty  according  to  the  Chinese  taste ;  the 
£r8t,  indeed,  to  judge  from  the  most  finished  cups  and 
saucers,  is  the  proper  habit  for  a  portly  Mandarin ;  the 
remaining  charms  are  exclusively  the  property  of  the 
fair  sex. 

Want  of  sensibility  and  cleanliness  are  among  the 
most  glaring  defects  of  the  Chinese.  Their  dress  is 
seldom  changed  5  their  persons  are  more  rarely  washed; 
scraps  of  paper  serve  for  pocket  handkerchiefs,  and 
dirty  fingers  are  wiped  on  their  dirty  sleeves.  At  night 
they  scarcely  undress  at  all ;  their  clothes  therefore 
harbour  innumerable  tribes  of  vermin,  which  they 
pick  off  and  crack  between  their  teeth  with  the  utmost 
tang'froid. 

.  Their  external  demeanour  is  as  prepossessing,  as 
their  real  character  is  too  often  contemptible.  The 
rigid  etiquette  of  the  Court  extends  its  influence  even 
to  the  populace,  and  brawls  or  frays  are  rare  occur- 
rences. Decency^  therefore^  civility  and  respectful 
attention  to  their  superiors,  are  found  in  the  lowest ; 
a  readiness  to  oblige  and  extreme  urbanity  in  the 
higher  classes.  Lively,  cheerful,  and  contented,  the 
Chinese  seldom  complain,  and,  as  was  said  before, 
rarely  quarrel ;  but  this  is  owing  quite  as  much  to 
their  extreme  cowardice  as  to  any  placability  of  tem- 
per. Suicide  is  remarkably  common;  an  additional 
proof,  if  any  were  wanted,  that  such  an  act  is  no  evi- 
dence of  courage.  Affected  gravity,  an  excess  of  po- 
liteness, and  apparent  q>enness  are  combined,  in  the 
Chinese  character,  with  pride,  meanness,  frivolity, 
grossness,  and  a  duplicity  which  is  almost  unequalled. 
Falsehood  must  be  a  prominent  ingredient  in  such  a 
combination;  and  the  habitual  disregard  of  truth 
which  characterises  the  Chinese,  has  been  already 
more  than  once  mentioned.  Detection  in  the  grossest 
falsehood  occasions  no  shame,  and  lying  is  considered 
as  an  accomplishment  by  almost  every  individual  in 
the  Empire,  from  the  Prince  to  the  peasant.  The  fear 
of  punishment  appears  to  be  the  only  principle  which 
operates  as  a  check  upon  the  insolence  and  cupidity 
of  persons  in  Office ;  for  nothing  like  a  feeling  of  self- 
respect  or  a  sense  of  honour  exists  among  them. 
Fraud,  in  all  its  various  forms  from  pilfenng  and 
cheating  to  forgery  and  embezzlement,  is  practised  by 
every  one  who  thinks  he  can  purchase  security  by  a 
bribe.  Nothing  indeed  more  completely  proves  the 
inefficacy  of  penal  statutes,  where  the  dread  of  punish- 
ment is  the  only  restrictive  principle,  than  the  moral 
condition  of  this  people  ;  who,  though  under  the  con- 
troul  of  a  code  so  minute  and  rigorous,  neither  feel 
any  regard  for  the  virtues  of  social  life,  nor  any  shame 
in  confessing  that  they  are  actuated  only  by  sordid 
and  interested  motives. 
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to  please,  give  a  promise  of  gentleness,  tenderness,  and 
compassion  for  those  who  suffer  the  privations  and 
evils  to  which  they  are  themselves  exposed  ;  but  a 
more  intimate  acquaintance  with  them  shows  the 
^Bdlacy  of  this  promise.  Unfeelingness  and  inhumanity 
are  vices  universally  prevalent,  and  as  frequently  ex- 
emplified in  the  intercourse  of  persons  of  the  lowest 
orders  with  each  other,  as  in  the  conduct  of  the  great 
and  powerful  to  their  inferiors.  The  soldiery  are  in- 
solent and  brutal  in  the  extreme  ;  and  M.  de  Guignea 
saw  some  of  them  very  deliberately  run  strips  of 
bamboo  through  the  hands  of  criminals  whom  they  had 
seized,  because  they  had  not  the  ordinary  means  of  pre- 
venting the  escape  of  their  prisoners.  The  members  of 
the  Embassy  under  Lord  Macartney  once  saw  a  num- 
ber of  persons  accidentally  precipitated  into  the  canal 
on  which  they  were  sailing ;  but  not  one  of  the  many 
boats  plying  close  at  hand,  went  to  the  assistance  of 
those  who  were  struggling  to  save  their  lives,  nor  was 
a  single  individual  observed  to  pay  any  attention  to 
their  shrieks  and  cries.  The  Chinese  are  moreover 
revengeful  and  sensual  to  an  excessive  degree;  and 
their  acts  of  retaliation  are  always  stamped  with  a  cha- 
racter of  meanness  and  treachery.  False  charges,  ma- 
licious insinuations,  and  injurious  reports  artfully  cir- 
culated, are  the  engines  by  which  they  delight  in 
ruining  the  peace  of  those  who  have  offended  them.  A 
dread  of  the  sumptuary  laws,  and  of  those  extortions 
which  the  appearance  of  wealth  is  sure  to  provoke, 
obliges  the  rich  to  use  dissimulation  and  concealment 
even  in  their  pleasures  and. amusements ;  and  this 
necessary  secresy  powerfully  fosters  their  natural  in* 
clination  to  brutal  and  disgusting  licentiousness.  Re- 
strictions which  prevent  a  legitimate  use  of  wealth, 
have  a  direct  tendency  to  turn  it  into  polluted  chan- 
nels ;  and  thence  it  arises  that  the  Chinese,  who  are 
not  allowed  to  gratify  their  vanity  by  splendour  of 
dres9  and  equipage,  make  themselves  amends  by  secret 
excesses  with  a  multitude  of  concubines,  or,  like  the 
great  and  wealthy  among  the  Turks,  by  the  youth 
and  beauty  of  their  pipe-bearers. 

Caution  and  reserve,  as  well  as  dissimulation  and 
selfishness,  are  among  the  unavoidable  consequences 
of  perpetual  coercion  ;  so  that  even  in  their  earliest 
infancy  they  are  taught  to  repress  the  buoyancy  of 
spirits  and  the  lively  emotions  which  are  natund  to 
that  age.  A  Chinese  boy  has  all  the  affected  sedate- 
ness,  stiffness,  and  formality  of  a  Quaker ;  and  no  idea 
of  that  free  and  unrestrained  intercourse  with  his  com- 
panions which  gives  a  manliness  of  character,  and  lays 
the  foundation  of  disinterested  friendships.  In  after 
life,  he  becomes  cold  and  ceremonious  even  to  his 
near  relations ;  and  rarely,  if  ever,  dares  to  release  him- 
self from  the  trammels  of  etiquette,  or  to  speak  his  real 
sentiments  even  among  his  most  intimate  acquaintances. 

With  these  numerous  defects,  however,  some  virtues  Good 
are  mixed  up ;  and  the  first,  most  obvious  and  universal,  qo»liti«« 
is  sobriety.  Drunkenness  is  idmost  unknown  ;  and  the 
consciousness  of  being  in  the  slightest  degree  affected 
with  wine,  is  sufficient  to  prevent  a  Chinese  from  ap- 
pearing in  public.  Filial  piety,  the  basis  of  all  their 
laws,  and  the  ostensible  principle  of  their  political 
Constitution,  ought  certainly  to  be  predominant  among 
them;  but  what  was  said  above,  respecting  the 
inadequacy  of  penal  enactments  without  higher  mo- 
tives than  human  laws  can  give,  applies  here  in  its  full 
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CHINA*  force.     Filkl  affeeUon  most  depend  upon  parental 
VtfV"«>^  tendemesSi  and  the  system,  whidi  cherishes  a  selfish 
spirit^  is  destructive  of  the  only  secure  foundation  for 
that  r^;ard  between  the  diflferent  members  of  a  family 
which  makes  them  willing  to  sacrifice  individual  inte- 
rests for  the  good  of  all.    Filial  obedience  therefore 
arises  in  China,  more  from  fear  of  the  laws,  than  from 
a  sense  of  duty  j    it  has  no  reacting  influence  on  the 
affections  of  either  party,  and  is  received,  as  well  as 
given,  without  any  feeling  of  mutual  obligation.    It 
can  seldom  operate  as  a  bond  of  union,  and  must  be 
a  source  of  extreme  misery  when  a  decided  difference 
of  character  sets  the  inclinations  of  the  &ther  and  of  the 
son  continually  s^t  variance.  A  cold,  formal  compliance 
with  the  will  of  the  parent,  an  artful  evasion  of  his 
Gonunands,  a  concealed  desire  to  resist  his  authority, 
and  a  secret  detestation  of  one  who  must  be  outwardly 
reverenced,  are  habits  and  dispositions  fur  more  likely 
to  arise  under  such  circumstances,  than  any  anxiety  to 
please,  or  any  satisfaction  from, the  consciousness  of 
having  deserved  a  father's  approbation. 
^mta.        It  has  been  frequently  remarked  that  in  proportion 
as  civilisation  advances,  the  respect  and  attention 
paid  to  the  weaker  sex  are  increased ;    but  if  the 
progress  of  this  nation  is  measured  by  that  standard, 
they  will  sink  very  low  in  the  scale.    The  degrading 
servitude    to  which  women    are   always    subjected 
among  savages,  are  also  their  portion  in  "  the  celestial 
Empire;!'  and  to  these  evils  they  must  submit,  be 
their  rank  or  station  what  it  may.    Those  of  the 
loiver  orders  are  allowed  to  appear  in  public  without 
restraint ;  but  then  all  hard  labour  is  laid  upon  them, 
whilst  the  lighter  work  is  done  by  their  helpmates ; 
and  the  wife  drags  the  plough,  while  the    husband 
sows  the  seed.     In  the  middling  and  higher  classes 
{Such  severe  toOs  are  not  exacted  ;  but  this  advantage 
is   compensated  by  a  seclusion  almost  amounting  to 
imprisonment.    To  take  a  walk  or  a  ride  would  be 
an    unpardonable  offence ;  a  chair  well-curtained  or 
a  tilted  wheelbarrow  are  as  indispensable  for  a  Chinese 
woman's  appearance  in  the  streets,  as  a  veil  is  to  one 
of  the  daughters  of  Mohammed.  The  temples  are  the 
only  places  to  which  they  have  free  ingress;  there 
indeed  they  may  consult  the  destinies,  or  rub  their 
bellies  with  diminutive  figures  of  the  ''Holy  Mother," 
as  much  as  they  please  ;  the  importance  of  securing 
their  fecundity  being  a  sufficient  plea  for  such  a  vio* 
lation  of  the  laws  of  decorum     Elsewhere  they  are 
never  suffered  to  lose  sight  of  their  inherent  degrada- 
tion.  Inhabiting  a  distinct  set  of  apartments,  not  per- 
mitted to  take  their  meals  at  the  same  table  as  their 
husbands,  never  receiving  any  intellectual  instruction, 
the  degradation  imposed,  as  is  pretended,  by  nature, 
is  perpetuated  by  these  laws  which  repress  all  their 
energies  of  mind  or  heart    Music  and  dancing  are 
almost  the  only  accomplishments  deemed  proper  for 
the  higher  orders  }   it  is  not  surprising  therefore  that 
jii^lcn  and  fortune-tellers  occupy  much  of  their  lei- 
sure, or  that  the  sedative  recreation  of  smoking  is  a 
fiiTourite  amusement.  Weaving,  embroidery,  or  paint- 
ing are  the  common .  occupations  of  the  middling 
classes ;  and  many  of  the  painted  gauzes,  fans,  and  fire- 
screens which  call  forth  our  admiration  by  delicacy  of 
shading  and  brilliance  of  colours,  are  the  work .  of 
female  hands.    Whether  prudent  precaution  was  the 
principle  which  first  suggested  the  propriety  of  makiag 
this  nimble  sex  cripples,  their  ancient  books  do  not 
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inform  us ;  but  according  to  a  custom  of  long  standing  CHJNA. 
such  has  been  the  fate  of  the  fair  in  China.  The  heel  ' 
and  all  the  toes,  with  the  exception  of  the  largest,  are 
brought,  by  constant  pressure,  into  the  form  of  an  in- 
verted cone,  and  the  whole  foot  is  reduced  in  length  to 
four  inches,  and  in  breadth  to  less  than  two)  the  shoes, 
therefore,  which  figure  in  our  museums,  were  not 
made  for  dolls,  as  has  been  sometimes  shrewdly  con- 
jectured }  nor  would  a  lady  of  any  rank  cease  to  tor- 
ture her  toes,  till  she  had  squeezed  those  unworthy 
members  into  becoming  dimensions.  The  silence 
of  Marco  Polo  makes  it  probable  that  this  is,  compa- 
ratively, a  modern  fashion  ;  and  the  Mancheu  ladies^ 
.  more  rational  and  spirited  than  the  Chinese,  have  never 
condescended  to  lame  or  imprison  themselves,  but 
wear  broad  shoes,  and  ride  out  on  horseback  in  fine 
weather. 
The  bridesToom  is  always  the  buyer  who  has  bid  Marriage 
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highest;  his  intended  bride  is  brought  to  his  house  "r^T:r~ 
locked  up  in  a  well-latticed  chair,  of  which  the  key  is 
delivered  to  him  ;  and  he  may  return  her  to  her  friends 
if  he  will  consent  to  forfeit  the  purchase  money.  .  As 
the  choice  of  the  lady  is  not  thought  worth  consulting, 
mutual  affection  is  entirely  out  of  the  question  ;  and 
.  all  that  the  first  wife  expects  is  to  be  allowed  to  pre- 
side over  the  others,  and  have  the  title  of  **  Mother 
of  the  House."  The  marriage  of  widows  is  thought 
discreditable,  and  is  uncommon  above  the  lower  orders. 
Prostrations  by  the  bride  and  bridegroom  before  his 
parents,  the  semblance  of  eating  together,  and  the 
exchange  of  cups  constitute  the  whole  of  the  marriage 
ceremony. .  Splendid  entertainments  are  given  to  the 
friends  of  each  party,  and  the  men  are  allowed  to 
have  a  sight  of  the  bride.  A  month  afterwards,  the 
bride's  parents  come  to  see  her,  and  she  is.  then 
permitted  to  visit  her  near  relations ;  but  women  of 
.  good  character  go  out  little,  and  are  entirely  devoted 
to  nursing  and  house-keeping. 

The  birth  of  a  child  is  a  season  of  great  rejoicing  5  Ceremo- 
on  the  third  day  the  infant  is  solemnly  washed,  andoi^^t 
the  grandmama  sends  painted  eggs  to  be  distributed 
.for  the  entertainment  of  the  company.  A  boy,  as 
soon  as  bom,  receives  his  fning,  i.  e.  little  or  infan- 
tine :name ;  but  girls  enjoy  no  such  honour,  being  Names, 
called  simply  first,  second,  third,  ^c.  according  to 
seniority.  At  the  age  of  twenty,  the  tsU,  or  manly 
nan^,  is  given ;  and  in  speaking  of  distinguished  per:- 
sonages,  a  posthumous  title,  (Atodf,)  is  substituted 
for  it.  There  is  also  a  common  surname,  (wig,) 
borae  by  every  individual  of  the  fiimily.  None  of  the 
Chinese  rules  of  good-breeding  are  more  precise 
than  those  which  regulate  the  use  of  these  names.  To 
•mention  the  Emperor's  liUle  name,  even  in  speaking 
of  another  person  is  a  crime  of  high  treason  ^  to  ad- 
dress a  man  by  his  own  little  name,  is  an  unpardonable 
insult }  but  it  would  be  deemed  equally  intolerable, 
were  he  to  use  any  other  when  he  spoke  of  himself ; 
thus  Confucius  says,  "  that  is  what  KhyeU  knoweth 
not,"  meaning  *'  what  I  know  not."  Boys  at 
school  have  a  particular  name  to  be  used  by  their 
master  and  school-fellows ;  and  the  Emperors 
have  two  sorts  of  posthumous  names;  the  Shi, 
which  is  an  assemblage  of  encomiastic  epithets,  and 
the  MyaO'hao  or  Temple-name,  which  is  inscribed  on 
the  monumental  tablet,  and  always .  relates  to  the 
family  of  the  deceased.  But  that  which  appears  in 
history  is  called  Kwhhao,  *'  the  Imperial  name/'  or 
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CHINA.  Nyen-kao,  *'  the  Year-name,"  because  the  years  of 
'  every  reign  are  distinguished  by  it.  These  Imperial 
appellations  are  alvrays  significant,  and  most  commonly 
are  formed  by  a  brace  of  laudatory  epithets^  as 
JC hyeti'long,  "  the  firm  and  exalted/'  and  that  assumed 
by  the  reigning  Emperor,  Tao-kwang,  "  the  light  of 
reason.**  These  names  are  adopted  by  Xh€  Prince  soon 
'after  he  ascends  the  throne,  and  have  been  frequently 
changed  by  some  of  the  former  Emperors. 

Slaves  and  eunuchs,  as  under  other  Asiatic  Govern- 
ments, form  a  part  of  the  household  of  the  great  |  but 
the  former  are  completely  a  portion  of  the  family,  and 
-therefore  are  well  treated,  the  latter  less  numerous  than 
before  the  T4t&r  conquest.  Those  who  are  in  affluence, 
keep  plentiful  and  even  sumptuous  tables  ;  rice,  vege- 
tables, fish,  poultry,  and  especially  pork,  are  the  com- 
mon articles  of  diet.  The  flesh  of  horses  and  asses  fs 
a  favourite  dish  with  the  T&t^rs ;  and  stag's  tail,  said 
to  have  the  taste  of  rancid  tallow^  is  a  luxury  too  ex- 
quisite for  any  but  the  Bmperor's  table.  The  more 
glutinous  any  substance  is,  the  more  is  it  relished  by 
the  Chinese  ;  hence  their  passion  for  some  kinds  of 
sea- weed  and  the  tripang-swala,  (Bicho  de  mar,  sea 
swallow  or  slug.)  Light,  white,  ill-baked  cakes  of 
unleavened  bread,  abundance  of  pickles  and  preserves, 
plenty  of  fresh  fruits  cooled  in  ice,  ragouts,  soups, 
and  excellent  pastVy  form  only  a  part  of  the  requisites 
for  a  Chinese  dinner,  but  are  sufficient  to  show  that 
they  are  no  novices  in  the  culinary  art.  Hot  tea  'or 
spirits  are  their  common  beverage ;  besides  their  re- 
gular meals  they  have  continual  luncheons  by  way  of 
interlude;  and  with  smoking  tobacco  or  chewing 
betle-nut,  they  contrive  to  fill  up  the  vacant  inter- 
vals of  the  day.  But  the  poor  have  to  struggle  with 
the  most  pinching  indigence.  Tables  and  chairs 
are  indulgences  to  which  they  never  aspire  5  a  few 
earthen-ware  jars  and  basins,  with  an  iron  chafing- 
dish,  pot,  and  frying-^pan,  form  nearly  the  whole 
of  their  household  furniture ;  rice,  garlic,  and  cab- 
bage, (pe-is'hca,)  fried  in  rancid  oil,  with  shrimps 
pickled  in  brine,  are  the  choicest  articles  of  their  diet  ^ 
and  it  is  only  on  extraordinary  occasions  that  a  moi*sel 
of  pork  is  thrown  in  to  make  their  ragouts  exquisite. 
Of  squeamishness  no  one  can  accuse  them ;  for 
worms,  frogs,  rats,  dogs,  and  offal  of  all  kinds  they 
devour  most  greedily ;  and  fight  for  the  putrid  carcase 
of  a  hog  accidentally  floating  along  the  river,  as  an 
inestimable  prifee.  Without  tea  the  Chinese  seem  as 
if  they  could  not  exist,  but  the  poor  are  obliged  to 
economise  it  rigidly,  and  boil  the  same  leaves  over 
and  over  again.  It  is  supposed  to  purify  water,  a 
quality  of  much  importance  where  that  element  is 
generally  bad,  from  stagnating  in  a  flat  country  under 
a  burning  sun.  Their  regular  meals  are  taken  at  ten 
in  the  morning  and  five  in  the  afternoon ;  but  a  Chi«- 
tiese  who  can  afford  it«  is  taking  care  of  his  stomach 
all  day  long. 

The  misery  of  the  poor  may  be  easily  conceii^, 
^hen  the  high  price  of  provisions  is  mentioned.  All 
the  necessaries  of  life  are  sold  as  high,  or  higher,  in 
iPS^king  than  in  London ;  while  the  wages  of  the'best 
mechanics  are  not  more  than  one«^ourth,  and  those  of 
hired  servants  one-sixth  as  much  as  with  us ;  bat 
with  regard  to  clothing,  they  have  a  considerable  ad- 
Tantage,  as  in  most  parts  of  the  Empire  fiir  less  is 
necessary,  and  what  is  requisite  can  be  hafd  at  a  much 
}ower  price.    Bv^  a  Mandarin's  ordinary  wardrobe 
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costs  no  more  tina  tf  Ifi.  ^r  jfiSO.  and  a  peasant  eta   CBDtt. 
equip  himself  completely  fbr  twenty  shiliings,  WyJ 

The  present  dress  of  the  Chinese  was  introdueediyy  Dreu  of 
their  Tdt&r  conquerors,  who  compelled  them  to  shave  U^enieB. 
their  heads, -leaving  only  a  single  tress,  (psfi-iie.)   A 
cotton  shirt  and  drawers,  with  shoes  and  a  bonoet  of 
straw,  are  all  which  a  peasant  wants ;  buit  trowsenaad 
a  black  or  blue  cotton  jacket  are  supevadded  by  tl»ie 
who  can  afford   it.    Silk  or  velvet  caps,  eottoa,  or 
camblet  jackets,  and  cpiUted  petticoats  with  blsck 
satin  boots,  are  worn  by  persons  in  better  ciroMn- 
stances*    The  rich  have  a  snperfluity  of  robes  sad 
coverings,  of  which  silk,  the  siaple  produotioii  of  the 
country,  is  the  favfmrite  material ;   in  the  northern 
Provinces  stodungs  of  quilted  satin,  or  nankeen,  sad 
collars  of  fur  or  velvet  are  added  in  winter.    Their 
loose  wide  boots   are  often  used  as  policies,  aad 
crammed  with  fans,  papers,  &c. ;  soles  of  an  estri- 
ordinary  thickness  give  theb*  boots  and  shoes  a  sMSt 
clumsy,  awkward  appearance ;    but  bong  made  of 
paper  and  well  secured  by  a  leather  coatisg,  they  are 
light  and  dry,  noitwithstanding  tlietr  size  and  substance. 
The  great  and  wealthy  are  in  winter  time  covered  wilh 
such  a  load  of  clothes,  as  makes  them  quite  unwieldy. 

The  dress  of  tlie  women  among  the  lower  orders,  Dmsol 
is  much  like  that  of  the  men,  but  more  tatwdry.    A  tlieinae^ 
blue  cotton  frodc,  red  or  yellow  trowsers,  dmwn  ti^t 
round  the  calf  of  the  leg  to  show  off  an  oveigrowa 
ankle,  swathed  round  with  party-oolonred  bandages 
and  an  abundance  of  fringe  and  tassels,  and  a  tiny  foot, 
ornamented  as  finely  as  tinsel  and  emforoideiycaBmike 
it,  are  the  principal  articles  in  the  female  -  dress,  and 
are  improved  aad  augmented  according  to  the  dreom- 
stances  of  the  wearer.    The  hair  is  dragged  np  into  a 
knot  at  the  crown  of  the  head,  and  tetened  fay  a 
couple  of  skewers  or  bodkins;  artificial  flowers  mi 
stmw-hats  also  enter  into  the  list  of.  a  lady's  decoia- 
tions.    In  Kvang-nan,  a  strip  of  black  vebret  hangs 
down  to  their  noses ;  and  p^nts,  white  and  red,  ase 
never  forgotten  at  the  toilette.  Betle  and  tobaoeogive 
their  teeth  the  becoming  tinge  of  green  and  jtHkonr; 
and  bamboo  sheaths  preserve  their  nails  fiom  noc- 
turnal fractures.    Some   successful  votaries  of  die 
highest  ton,  are  sidd  to  have  kept  them  miimpaired 
till  they  had  readied  a  length  of  tweive  intdies. 

The  nature  of  their  Government  makes  the  Chines  Domcsttf 
ftugal  and  retired  in  their  mode  of  living ;  and  remain-  babiti. 
ing  so  much  at  home,  they  naturally  acquire  a  re- 
gularity ^nd  invariaUenesB  of  domesfic  hahita,  not 
-common  elsewhere.    Rising  at  day-break,  and  retiring 
to  rest  at  sunset,  they  are  sridom  awake  except  wlicn 
all  is  busy  and  moving  ^  they  have  Iterefone  lew  in- 
ducements  to  meet  for  pnrposes  of  social  Inteiooaiae 
and  amusement.    Even  their  children  hate  search 
any  active  sports  and  pastimes.    Games  of  chnaoe  are 
almost  the  on^  objects  that  bring  them  together }  and 
a  basin  of  rice,  a  dish  of  tea,  or  a  pipe  of  toliacoa>  «e 
the  only  refreshments  ever  offered.  The  eaiertaiaiBcnte 
given  by  the  higher  classes  are  merefy  ooeaslonal,  and 
ate  wearisome  in  the  cctreme.   Every  look  and  nuyve* 
ment  istegnlated  by  etiquette ;  thegnests  ave  seated  at 
small  tables,  admitting  only  two  or  three  persons^  and 
arranged  in  lines,  so  Uiat  every  one  can  aeetiie  mnatar 
of  the  house.    The  first  ceremony  is  to  drmk    bis 
health,  by  lifting  a  cup  with  both  hands  to  the  fcanlbaamd, 
emptying  it,  and  turning  it  down  to  show  that  it  is 
empty.    Every  man's  mess  is  then  set  befoic  hitn. 
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CBJSA.  large  or  nmnXk,  acconliiig  to  his  rank  and  dignity ;  aod' 

hia  leavings^  if  any,  are  sent  in  Boleinn  procession  to  - 

his  house ;  a  few  caps  of  wine  or  tea  are  dmnk  at 

intervals  ^  the  dishes  are  frequently  changed,  and  after 

the  company  has  risen  for  a  short  time,  a  desert  fbL- 

lews,  on  which  each  resumes  his  place.    A  pli^  or  a. 

dance  is  often  performed  for  the  amusement  of  the 

guests  i  and  after  four  or  five  hours  have  elapsed, 

they  return  home.    In  their  mode  of  eating  and  drink- 

iog,  the  Chinese  are  as  uncleanly  as  in  their  persons, 

and  esteem  it  an  act  of  good  breeding,  says  M;  de 

Guignes,  to  give,  on  rising  from  table,  **  very  sensible 

evidences  of  their  full  satisfoction.*'    Small  vales  are 

distributed  to  the  servants  on  quitting  the  house>  and./ 

a.note  of  thanks  for  being  so  well  fed,  is  sent  to  the 

host  the  next  morning. 

It  is  very  observable,  that  the  different  shades  of  < 
rank  are  most  minutely  distinguished  by  ail  the  nations 
who  use  a  monosyllabic  language  >  from  the  Malays, 
whose  tongue  has  long  since  lost  a  great  part  of  its 
native  character,  to  the  Chinese,  who  have  preserved 
it  uncdtered.  Their  very  idioms  partake  of  this  pe- 
culiarity, and  most  of  them  have  a  large  class  of  words 
appropriated  to  peculiar  ranks  and  orders  of  people. 
The  Chinese  are  not  only  bound  to  prostrations  in  the 
Emperor  6  presence^  but  have  a  set  of  phrases  which  it 
would  be  death  to  forget  when  addressing  him  j  and, 
just  as  the  number  of  bows  and  steps  in  advance,  due 
to  aa  Ambassador,  an  Envoy,  or  a  Minister  Plenipo-» 
tsQtiary>  have  been  determined  with  precision  by  the. 
etiquette  of  Austrian  diplomacy,  so  has  the  Chioese 
Board  of  Kites  and  Customs.fixed  the  profundity  of  the 
htojd  and  the  posture  of  the  body,  required  on  every 
different  occasion,  from  an  interview  with  the  S^eu* 
st/ang  himself,  to  a  visit  from  one  tradesman  to  another* 
The  senior  is  always  placed  on  the  right  hand,  (the 
place  of  honour  ip  .China,  as  the  left  is  among  the 
Tatars,)  and  Ldb-ye,  "  old  father,'*  or  Lad-gyan-^seng, 
''.  old  man  born  long  ago,"  are  the  honorary  titles  by. 
which  men  of  rank  are  addressed.  A  note  written  on 
red  paper,  plaited  like  a  fire*screen,  and  containing 
the  name  and  compliments  of  the  visitor,  is  an  iadis- 
prasable  preliminary  to  a  visit.  The  size,  shade,  and 
ornament  are  regulated  by  the  rank  of  the  parties.  If 
the  stranger  be  not  received,  his  note  is  returned  with 
a^sixailar  one,  begging  him  not  to  take  the  trouble  of 
descending  from  his  chair ;  but  when  he  is  received, 
Tjurious  ceremonies  follow,  and  the  stranger  alEects  a 
gre«4  unwillingness  to  enter  the  middle  gate,  as  an 
honour  of  which  he  is  unworthy.  The  same  posture, 
fKOVA  first  to  last,  trifling  and  insipid  conversation,  and 
a  cup  or  basin  of  tea,  are  the  routiae  of  an  ordinary 
Tjsit ;  a  presents  ficcompanied  by  a  list  of  the.  articles 
in  the  introductory  note,  is  expected  in  an  extraor* 
dinary  one.  Letters  nuist  have  nine  leaves,  begin  at 
tbe  second*  be  covered  with  r  strip  of  red^  paper,  and 
sealed  up  in  a  paper  ba^  go  which  the  direction  ie 
written^ 

No  person  of  rank  goes  out  on  foot  y  palanquins, 
sedans,  horses  or  carriages  are  the  usual  vehid^.  The 
carrii^es  are  wheelbarrows  or  carts,  such  as  bakers, 
use  in  and  aear  Ix>ndQii ;  sometimes  with  a  sail  set, 
aa  additioa  w]uch  does  more  harm  than  good. 
Having  no  springa,  the  Chinese  oarriages  'are  exces- 
sively jdlting  and  uueasy  -,  they  are  also  clumsy  and 
iU-liuili,  usually  open  in  front,  with  a  window  on  each 
avlew  •bA  dcavo  by  one  horse.    Muksare  prefemed  to 


horses  $  and  wooden  saddles^  with  rope-bridles,  are   CHINA, 
the  ordinary  accoutrements,  v.^^^^^^^.,.^ 

Gambling  is  exeeediogly  prevalent ;  cards  and  dice  Games. 
are  almost  always  carried  about,  and  a  game  called  teoif-. 
m<M,  very  common  among  the  populace,  is  substituted 
for  Uiera  when  they  are  not  at  band.    It  closely  resem- 
bles, that  called  mora  by  the  Italians,  and  mkare 
digitii  by  the  Romans,  from  whom  it  has  been  handed . 
down  to  their  posterity.    It  is  accompanied  by  as: 
much  noise  and  gesticulation  among  the  Chioese*  as 
among  the  masons  and  carpenters  at  Genoa.    Chess  is* 
a  common  amusement  with  the  higher  orders  ;  but  it 
differs  from  ours  in  the  name,  place,  and  movements 
of  the  pieces.    Cock,  quail,  and  locust  fighting  are . 
sports  of  which  the  Chinese,  like  the  Malays,  are. 
passionately  fond ;  as  well  as  plays  and  dances,  the 
latter  of  which  being  merely  wretched  ballets. 

If  the  anticipation  of  his  funeral  always  produced  a  Funerals, 
salutary  effect  on  a  man's  moral  conduct^  this  people 
would  be  the  most  conscientious  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.;  for  none  can  think,  more  frequently  of  their 
exit  from  this  world,  or  be  more  solicitous  to  descend 
in  a  state  of  integrity  into  the  grave  ;  but  then  this 
integrity  is  purely  physical  ]  the  loss  of  a  limb,  if  it 
were  even  the  joint  of  a  finger,  is  the  thing  they  dread  $ 
so  much  so  that  the  cuttings  of  their  hair,  or  paring 
of  their  nails,  are  interred  by  some,  lest  any  part  of 
the  body  should  remain  uoburied.  The  aspect  of  the 
burial-ground,  is  another  point  which  requires  deep ; 
cogitation ;  and  heaven,  through  the  interposition  of 
a  Boase#  is  always  consulted  on  such  occasions.  £ml-v 
nenees,  at  some  distance  from  any  habitation,  are 
usually  chosen  for  their  cemeteries ;  each  corpse  has  a 
separate  grove  $  and  the  whole  is  planted  with  cypresses . 
and  weeping  willows,  and  sometimes  also  is  orna- 
mented with  tem|des  and  idols.  These  burial-grounds, 
therefore,  are  more  picturesque  than  even  those  round 
Constantinople*  Their  coffins  are  large,  strongly  com- 
pacted chests,  with  a,  convex  cover  and  ends,  richly 
painted  and  varnished ;  often  made  of  the  most  pre« 
cioDs  wood,  and  costing  from  £25,  to  s£l50.  One  of 
these  g^y  sarcophagi  is  a  common  present  from  e. 
son  to  his  father ;  and  if  splendid  enough,  is  showta  to 
visitors  with  much  complacency.  The  body  is  laid, 
full-dressed,  on  a  bed  of  lime,  and  cotton  is  strewed 
over  the  bottom  of  the  coffin,  which  is  then  dosed ;  and 
kept  sometimes  for  seven  weeks,  occasionally  for  as 
many  years»  after  which  interment  takes  place.  For  the 
first  week,  the  children  sit  for  some  time  every  day 
near  the  coffin  in  tears,  and  clothed  in  whitCj  the 
iviottrning  colour.  After  the  body  has  been  deposited 
in  the  coffin,  they  set  up  a  monumental  tablet,  bearing 
some  such  inscription  as  this :  ''  the  abode  of  the 
Spirit  (or  Intellect)  of  the  Chief  (i.  e.  Gentleman,) 
Chao-k'bi-chaag  by  name.  The  illustrious  deceased 
finished  (his  state  of  trial)  under  an  Emperor  of  the 
dyuasty  of  Ts'hing  -"  or  "  the  abode  of  the  spirit  of 
a  iAdy  of  tke  family  of  lA,  (attached)  to  the  Gate  of 
Chao,  the  compaoion  of  her  husband,  who  died  ynder 
(the  dynasty  of)  Ts'iung.*'  The  room,  in  which  this 
tablet  is  placed  is  hung  with  white,  and  perfumed  can* 
dies  are  set  on  a  table  before  it.  The  limeral  pro- 
ciBssion  is  opened  by  a  hand  of  music,  persons  bearing 
figures  of  animals,  symbols  of  the  rank  of  the  deceased 
f^ow  f.  then  small  pagodas,  parasols,  flags,  blue  and 
white,  with  censers  full  of  pei^mes^  next  oosec  the 
PrieslSt  imoiediaMy  k^re  ^  body,  which  is  borne 
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CHINA,  on  a  litter.  After  the  corpse  come  the  children  and 
near  relations^  clad  in  coarse  clothing.  The  eldest 
8on^  as  chief  moomer,  makes  continual  attempts  to 
rend  his  face  and  hair.  The  domestics  follow,  but  the 
^omen  and  children  close  the  procession,  with  dishe* 
veiled  hair,  white  fillets^  and  clothes  as  coarse  as  those 
of  the  men.  They  burst  out,  at  intenrals,  into  loud 
•shrieks  and  lamentations.  Figures  of  tin-foil  or  paper 
aire  often  burnt,  and  crackers  are  let  off,  to  please  the 
4Separted  spirits.  When  the  coGn  has  been  covered  with 
earth,  libations  are  poured  out;  paper*figures  of  men, 
'^c.  are  burned,  while  flags  and  peHumed  candles  are 
placed  round  the  tomb.  The  company  then  retire  to 
tents  pitched  hard  by,  listen  to  a  discourse  in  honour 
of  the  deceased,  partake  of  the  consecrated  eatables, 
return  to  the  g^ve,  prostrate  themsdves  before  it,  and 
.take  leave  of  the  chief  mourner  in  silence.  The  time 
of  mourning  is  fixed  by  law }  three  years  is  the  period 
required  for  a  parent ;  at  first,  coarse,  red,  hempen 
cloth  is  the  only  dress  allowed ;  after  a  time  this  is 
changed  for  white ;  and  silk  may  be  worn  in  half- 
moumlng,  but  blue  or  white  shoes  are  indispensable. 
The  near  relations  frequently  meet  to  mourn  at  the 
grave  long  after  the  three  years  have  expired ;  and  in 
the  Spring  every  family  assembles  in  the  apartment 
sacred  to  its  ancestors,  (a  sort  of  domestic  chapel,  in 
which  the  monumental  tablets  are  placed)  to  renew 
the  prostrations  and  offerings  made  at  the  time  of  in- 
terment. A  dry,  airy,  pleasant  spot  is  always  chosen 
for  the  grave;  much  of  the  tranquillity  of  the  departed 
soul,  and  consequent  happiness  of  the  family,  depend- 
ing upon  the  spirit  heing  weU  pleased  with  its  abode. 
In  cases  of  fiimily  misfortunes,  the  bodies  of  parents 
are  sometimes  removed  by  their  children  to  a  plea- 
santer  spot,  long  after  the  time  of  interment,  for  the 
purpose  of  averting  the  evil  occasioned  by  these  "  per- 
turbed spirits." 

•  Though  the  Chinese  appear  to  have  attained  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  civilisation  sooner  than  most  of  their 
neighbours,  their  advancement  beyond  that  point  has 
been,  if  any,  very  inconsiderable.  Of  science,  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  term,  they  may  be  said  to  know 
nothing ;  but  in  some  of  the  manual  arts,  they  dis- 
cover considerable  skill  and  ingenuity,  and  for  surpass 
the  generality  of  the  Asiatic  nations. 
Astronomy  .  In  Astronomy,  that  branch  of  science  which  they 
value  most,  they  pretend  to  have  made  some  discove- 
ries at  a  remote  period ;  and  according  to  the  Skd~ 
king,  the  most  ancient  of  their  books,  the  revolutions 
cyf  the  heavens,  and  length  of  the  solar  and  lunar  years 
were  known  in  the  time  of  Yao,  8300  years  before 
Christ.  But,  as  M.  de  Guigoes  has  justly  observed, 
{Dictwnnaire  Chin,  pref.  xxviii.)  these  pretensions  are 
entirely  built  on  a  misinterpretation  of  the  passages 
in  question ;  and  when  the  historians  affirm,  that 
Chwen-hyo,  who  reigned  a  century  earlier,  ''  fixed 
the  moon,  lit,  at  the  constellation  of  the  Great  Bear, 
and  made  it  the  b^^ning  of  the  Calendar;*'  **  what 
credit,"  he  adds,  "  can  be  given  to  these  writers,  who 
gravely  tell  us  that  the  sun  never  set  for  ten  days 
under  Yao,  and  made  the  people  apprehensive  of  an 
universal  conflagration?"  Observations  appear  to 
have  been  recorded  by  them  from  a  very  early  age, 
but  they  were  followed  up  by  no  inferences  and  led  to 
no  residts.  The  Vedas  afford  indisputable  evidence, 
that  some  knowledge  of  Astvonorovwas  possessed  by 
the  Hindtis,  many  centuries   berore   the  birth    of 
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Christ ;  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  produce  any  thing  CRKa. 
similar  from  the  ancient  books  of  the  Chinese;  and^*-v^ 
while  the  Hindtu  knew  a  great  deal  more  than  the 
mere  rudiments  of  the  science  in  the  tenth  or  eleventh 
centuries  of  our  era,  the  Chinese  were  in  utter  igno- 
ranee  of  it  when  first  visited  by  the  Missionaries  in  tlie 
sixteenth.    The  earth  they  even  now  suppose  to  be  a 
square  body,  fixed  in  the  centre  of  a  hollow  ^here,  to 
the  surface  of  which  the  stars  are  attached.  The  Kn» 
(hfen-hftn,  or  Astronomical  Board,  is  mentioned  in 
their  history,  as  existing  at  a  very  early  period ;  but 
its  sole  business  is  to  make  a  national  almanack,  and 
point  out  the  lucky  and  unlucky  days ;  the  prediction 
of  eclipses  or  other  astronomical  phenomena,  having 
never  been  attempted  by  the  Chinese.    The  really  as< 
tronomical  part,  such  as  tables  of  the  time  of  sun-rise, 
new  and  full  moon,  Ike.  is  always  intrusted  to  a  Si- 
yang,  or  European.    In  the  thirteenth  century,  CnbUf- 
kh4n  caused  their  Calendar  and  chronology,  then  b 
great  confosion,  to  be  corrected  by  learned  men  from 
the  west.  Christians  and  Mohammedans.    But  the 
Chinese  soon  forgot  the  rules  laid  down  by  these  As- 
tronomers, and  in  a  few  centuries  after  the  expulsion 
of  the  T4tilrs,  their  Calendar  was  as  fiill  of  errors  as 
ever.    Even  from  the  Jesuits,  whose  knowledge  they 
admired,  they  learnt  nothing ;  and  when  Father  Ver- 
biest  was  ordered,  in  a.d.  1669,  to  reform  the  Cslendar, 
he  found  that  a  whole  month  in  excess  had  been  ad* 
mitted.    Each  planet  is  supposed  to  preside  over  the 
whole  or  a  part  of  the  year,  and  those  bodies  are  re* 
presented  by  odd  symbols  connected  perhaps  with 
their  astrological  systems.     Thus    the  moon  is  ex* 
pressed  by  a  rabbit  pounding  something  in  a  mortar. 
five  of  the  planets  are,  in  some  measure,  identified 
vrith  the  five  elements,  (for  they  allow  that  number,) 
and  are  supposed  to  exert  a  corresponding  influence. 
Saturn  is  called  Td  or  Earth,  and    presides  over  the 
latter  half  of  the  Summer  ^  Jupiter-  is  Mo,  Wood  and 
Regent  of  Springs  Mars,  Ho  or  Fire,  has  the  snperin- 
tendance  of  the  former  part  of  summer  5  Venus,  called 
Kin  or  Metal,  is  director  of  the  Autumn ;  and  Mercury, 
Shwi  or  Water,  is  Ruler  of  the  Winter.    They  appear 
to  have  noticed  scarcely  any  constellations  except  the 
twenty-eight  in  the  Zodiac,  which  were  called  by  the 
Greeks  and  Arabs  the  Mansions  of  the  Moon,    The         I 
equator  is  divided  into  twelve  portions  of  thirty  de- 
grees each,  which  are  subdivided  into  two,  and  thus 
form  the  twenty-four  {T$^€-1ehi)  periods  or  seasons. 
(MorisoiTs  Fieip,  lOS.)     Their  year  is  lunar,  and  con- 1^^* 
sists  of  364  days  5  but  an  additional  month  is  interca* 
lated  in  the  thiid,  sixth,  ninth,  dev^Ath,  fourteenth, 
seventeenth,  and  nineteenth  year  of  a  cycle,  containiog 
nineteen.  The  first  month  begins  with  the  new  moon, 
after  the  sun  enters  Aquarius.     The  months  have 
tieenty-nine  and  thirty  days  alternately,  and  are  divided 
into  three  or  four  parts.    The  day  of  twelve  boors 
b^ns  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  according  to  oar 
reoconing,  and  each  division  of  it  is  equal  to  two  hours 
of  solar  time.    The  night  is  also  subdivided  into  ^"f^ 
watches,  whidi  vary  in  length  with  the  seascm.   f^ 
hour,  as  well  as  every  year,  has  its  peculiar  name.  1 

Astrology  is  the  handmaid  of  supersUtton  in  Chins>  Ecl>P^ 
as  well  as  in  other  eastern  countries.  Sdipses  sre 
deemed  so  ominous,  that  the  whole  nation  is  called 
upon  to  watch  the  progress  of  them  ;  business  is  bus* 
pendcd,  all  public'men  put  on  mourning,  the  Astrono- 
mers Royal  iissemble  at  the  palace  to  observe  whether 
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CHINA,  tbe  event  agrees  wkh  Hie  prediction,  and  a  choras  of 
wy— ^  gongfl^  kettle-drums,  trumpets,  and  all  the  noisy  in- 
struments with  which  ears  can  be  deafened,  strike  up 
as  soon  as  the  dragon  begins  to  assail  the  labouring 
planet,  that  the  monster  may  be  scared  away,  and  the 
luminary  delivered  from  its  peril. 

With  the  use  of  Astronomy  for  Geographical  pur- 
poses, they  were  wholly  unacquainted  before  their 
intercourse  with  the  Jesuits,  to  whom  they  are  indebted 
for  maps  of  their  territories  -,  and  their  entire  igno- 
rance of  Geometry  and  Algebra  shows  how  groundless 
their  deims  to  an  early  advancement  in  science  must 
Ariisnelk  be.    They  are  ready  and  rapid  in  arithmetical  calcula-* 
tioDS,  but  their  results  are  obtained  only  by  means  of  a 
machine  called  Swen-p'ttan,  or  reckoning-table,  much 
like  the  abacus  of  the  Romans.    It  consists  of  a  board, 
ten  or  twelve  inches  long  by  six  or  eight,  enclosed  by 
a  raised  border  about  an  inch  and  a  half  deep^  and 
divided  into  two  unequal  parts  by  a  transverse  partition 
of  the  same  depth  and  breadth.     On  eight  or  ten 
wires,  crossing  this  partition,  balls  are  strung,  two  in 
the  smaller,  or  upper  division  of  the  board,  five  in  the 
larger  or  lower ;  each  of  the  first  set  stands  for  five, 
and  each  of  the  other  for  an  unit ;  and  by  pushing 
one  of  the  upper  balls  to  the  edge  of  the  board  as  often 
as  five  is  added  to  the  number  found,  they  can  very 
conveniently  keep  the  tens  and  units  dbtinct,  and  cal- 
culate with  much  ease  and  expedition.  (Barrow's  C^ina, 
S96  ;  Martinii,  Hist.  Smica,  97*)     Their  numerals  are 
remarkabie,  as  bearing  some  resemblance  to  those 
of  the  Romans  :  but  this  affinity  is  merely  apparent, 
and  found  only  in  four  out  of  thirteen  characters 
belonging  to  the  Icii'ven,  or  ancient  language.    In  the 
kwan'hwa,  (dialect  of  the  Magistrates)  or  Mandarinic 
idiom,  fourteen  symbols  are  used,  most  of  which  are 
merely  abbreviations  of  the  other  figures  ;  but  their 
notation  seems  clearly  to  indicate,  that  the  zero  was 
borrowed  from  the  Hindiis ;  for  these  figures  have 
a  local  value  from  left  to  right,  and  are  written  hori- 
zontally, being  thus  both  read  and  written  in  a  direc- 
tion contrary  to  that  which  is  usual  among  the  Chinese. 
In  order  to  prevent  the  local  value  from  being  mis- 
understood, the  index  of  each  higher  denomination  is 
subjoined,  and  the  whole  scheme  may  be  thus  repre- 
sented by  means  of  the  Roman  or  Arabic  numerical 

characters,  im  U  expretMd  by  C :  IM  by  czir.  or  cx4 :  IM  by  cr.  or 
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plain  that  if  the  indices  were  placed  above  instead  of 
below  the  line,  each  digit  Would  have  its  proper  local 
value,  as  in  the  Indian,  or  as  it  is  commonly  called^ 
Arabic  notation* 

There  is  a  certain  turn  of  mind  which  has  been  aptly 
termed  mechanical,  and  which  is  often  found  in  great 
exceU^ce  where  higher  powers  are  wanting.  This 
seems  to  be  peculiarly  prevalent  among  the  Chinese. 
Tbey  excel  in  mechanical  contrivances  alone ;  and 
such  branches  only  of  science  as  bear  that  character  have 
been  cultivated  by  them  with  any  sort  of  success.  In 
Arithmetic  this  has  been  already  shown  to  be  the  fact  j 
lici.  and  in  Optics  also  they  knew  the  use  of  lenses,  and 
manufactured  spectacles  and  burning-glasses  of  crystal, 
though  they  never  discovered  the  simplest  principles 
of  the  science  by  which  optical  phenomena  can  be 
explained.  They  observed  and  .applied^  bat  could 
draw  no  inferences.  MKaj  of  the  practical  operations 
of  ChymSslry  have  been  common  amoog  them  for  ages. 


They  can  smelt  bron,  cast  a  neat  and  delicate  kind  of  CHINA, 
wire,  harden  it  by  annealing,  and  make  steel*  of  an  ^—^y-*^ 
inferior  quality;  but  they  succeed  ill  in  manufac- ^"y"™**^'^- 
tares  of  wrought  iron.    In  the  work  of  Jewellers  and 
lapidaries  they  show  great  skill;  and  they  understand 
the  art  of  polishing  the  harder  kinds  of  stone  by  means 
of  powdered  crystal.    They  know  that  steam  is  more 
powerfol  than  boiling  water,  and  soften  horn  by  means 
of  it ',  but  they  have  never  discovered  its  impulsive . 
powers.  Observation  and  practice  have  rendered  theni 
very  expert  in  extracting  colours  from  a  variety  of  sub- 
stances, and  in  mixing  and  applying  them  $  distillation 
also  is  a  chemical  process  with  which  they  have  been 
long  acquainted.    Rice,  as  in  India  and  the  islands,  is 
the  grain  most  used.    Saa-ctot,  (rice-wine,)  their  fa- 
vourite spirit,  has  some  resemblance  to  wliisky;  but 
they  are  just  as  ignorant  of  the  principles  of  Chymistry 
as  they  are  of  Algebra  and  Geometry,  Astronomy  or 
Optics. 

Medicine  in  China  is  little  better  than  quackery.  Medidne. 
There  is  no  medical  school,  and  the  Priests  and 
Bunuchs  are  the  most  eminent  practitioners.  Anatomy 
is  wholly  unknown ;  and  their  religious  tenets,  closely 
allied  to  Materialism,  inspire  tliem  with  such  a  vene- 
ration for  the  body,  as  makes  a  dissection  nothing  short 
of  sacrilege.  They  study  the  pulse  as  an  evidence  of 
the  state  of  the  patient,  but  know  nothing  of  the  cir* 
culation  of  the  blood.  Heat  and  moisture,  according 
to  their  theory,  constitute  the  vital  principle;  the 
former  seated  in  the  heart  and  lungs,  the  latter  in  the 
intestines.  The  blood  and  spirits  convey  these  essen- 
tial principles  to  the  rest  of  the  liody.  Diseases,  they 
say,  always  follow  a  regular  course,  passing  from  the 
hwt  through  the  liver  and  lungs  to  the  stomach,  and 
finally  to  the  kidneys.  At  each  stage  of  this  journey 
a  crisis  occurs  which  it  is  of  the  utmost  consequence 
to  observe.  The  indications  of  the  patient's  condition 
to  which  they  attend,  are  the  tone  of  his  voice,  colour 
of  his  face  and  eyes,  state  of  his  tongue,  nostrils,  and 
ears.  The  pulse  at  the  wrist  is  believed  to  sympathize 
with  every  other;  and  one  great  object  is  to  discover 
where  the  pulse,  which  indicates  the  disease,  lies. 
That  oncf  ascertained,  the  physician. tells  his  patient 
what  pains  he  feels,  and  what  parts  are  affected.  As 
women  can  neither  be  seen,  nor  have  their  hands 
touched  by  any  one  but  near  relations,  when  a  lady 
is  iU,  a  silk  string  twisted  round  her  wrist  is  passed 
through  a  chink  in  the  wall,  and  the  doctor  on  taking 
hold  of  it  declares  how  many  beats  htf  pulse  makes. 
The  blame  is  always  laid  on  heat  or  cold,  or  Fong^ 
shwi,  i.  e.  ill-ludc,  when  the  physician  has  not  the 
good  fortune  tohit  upon  some  better  expedient.  Setting 
bones,  replacing  a  dislocated  joint,  bleeding  by  scarifi- 
cation, or  puncturing  with  a  silver  needle,  and  burn- 
ing tow  made  of  the  leaves  of  wormwood  (jirlemisia 
Smensit)  on  the  part  affected,  are  nearly  the  sum  total 
of  Chinese  suigery.  The  tow  last  named  is  the  for- 
fomed  Moxa,  ( Afo-dba,)  believed,  150  years  ago,  to  be 
a  specific  for  gout  and  rheumatism.  The  barbers  are 
sturgeons  of  an  inferior  order,  but  seldom  do  more 
than  cut  corns,  shampoo  the  joints,  extirpate  bristles 
from  the  nose,  &c.  The  whole  tribe  of  their  medical 
practitioners  have  such  a  horror  of  blood-letting,  that 
they  dread  the  sig^t  of  a  lancet ;  and  have  good  reason 
to  be  shy  of  using  a  knife,  for  if  the  patient  dies,  the 
man  in  whose  house  he  lodges,  to  say  nothing  of  the^ 
operator^  is  liable  to  be  hanged. 
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CHINA.  A  tent  suggested  the  first  idea  of  a  Chinese  house* 
as  is  obvious  fixun  the  upright  posts  which  support  its 
projecting  and  slightly  inclined  roof.  This  moieover 
shows  what  were  the  ancient  habits  of  tho  people. 
High  enclosures  and  a  wider  area  are  the  prin^pal 
points  which  distinguish  the  habitation  of  a  grandee 
from  that  of  an  ordinanr  individual.  The  poor  live  in 
wretched  huts;  a  smaU  court  with  two  or  three  low 
apartments*  ia  suffictent  to  lodge  a  whole  family  of  the 
middle  rank.  Brick  and  wood  are  the  common  mate* 
rials*  rarely  stone.  The  ground  floor*  the  part  princi* 
pally  inhabited*  is  raised  a  foot  or  two  above  the  soil^ 
to  guard  against  damps*  and  is  paved  with  tiles,  llie 
upper  chambers  are  used  for  store-rooms ;  and  the 
stair-cases  are  mere  ladders.  The  houses  of  the  great 
occupy  much  space*  are  built  round  several  courtflt* 
niany  of  which  contain  three  or  four  separate  habi(a« 
tionsj  raised  on  stone  terraces  three  or  four  £eet  high» 
and  communicating  by  corridores  with  wooden  pillars 
painted  red.  Oiled  paper*  horn*  gauze*  or  mother«of- 
pead*  are  the  substitutes  for  glass  in  the  windows. 
The  rooms  are  sometimes  heated  by  flues  in  the  walls 
and  under  the  floor.  A  table*  some  clumsy  chairs^ 
porcelain  vases  containing  fragrant  shrubs*  copper 
chafing-dishes  for  perfumes*  and  ornamented  lanterns 
of  various  materials*  are  the  principal  articles  of  furni- 
ture. The  rich  have  splendid  bedsteads  with  gauze 
or  silk  hangings ;  persons  of  moderate  fortune  use 
benches  formed  in  the  walls  of  the  house^  which  are 
heated  by  a  stove  in  winter.  A  mat  in  the  southerv^ 
and  a  mattrass  in  the  northern  provinces*  with  a  cover* 
lid  of  felt*  and  a  wooden  cylinder  covered  with  leather ' 
for  a  pillow*  are  the  articles  of  bedding  commonly 
usod.  The  ornaments  of  their  internal  courts*  flower* 
ing  shrubs*  vases  filled  with  gold  and  silver  fish*  arti- 
ficial rocks*  &c.  are  well  known  from  their  screens  and* 
porcelain  dishes^  The  principal  entrance  is  ^neraUy 
splendid  $  and  of  the  three  gates  the  central  one  is  never 
opened  except  for  strangers  of  distinction.  Even  within 
the  palace  of  the  Emperor  many  of  the  apartments  are* 
wretchedly  furnished  and  miserably  out '  of  repmr ; . 
and  the  Hall  of  audience  itself  has  little  ei  the  splen- 
dour* and  less  of  the  luxury  of  the  dwellings  of  most 
Asiatic  Princes.  Larger  dimensions  and  a  greater 
abundance  of  painting  and  gilding*  are  tfae«MiIy  points 
in  which  the  Imperial  residence  surpasses  any  other. 

The  ornamental  architecture  of  the  Chinese  is  prin- 
cipally remarkable  for  its  airiness  and  singularity. . 
Someof  their  pagodas  are  from  80  to  160  feet  in  height* 
and  have  .as  many  as  nine  stories*  but  always  an 
uneven  number.  They  seem  to  be  intended  merely 
for  omamenty  and  though  occasionally  attached  to 
Temples*  are  never>  it  is  said*  used  as  places  of  worship. 
They  do  not  appear  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  T&t&r 
Sovereigns*  for  there  are  none  of  modem  dat^  and 
most  of  them  are  in  ruins.  Such  ^lendid  ones  as  . 
the  tower  of  Nanrking  are  rare ;  the  greater  number 
have  only  two  or  three  stories*  and  few  caa  rival  that 
which  adorns  Kew-gwrdena. 

Their  numerous  triumphal  archways  have  all  the 
same  form*  and  seldom  exceed  twenty-five  feet  ia 
height.  They  are  often  sculptured  with  flowers  and 
other  figures*  but  are  generally  ill^proportioned 
and  heavy.  In  their  sepulchral  monuments  a  great 
diversity  of  taste  is  indulged.  Diaoinutive  dwellii%^ 
nouses*  ornamented  vaults  of  various  shapes  and  sizes» 
and  a  series  of  terraces^  watUa  the  bluest  fdmluah 
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the  oorp(Se  is  deposited,  areeone  ot  the  singular  a(pe«>  CffiN A.' 
dients  which  they  have  adopted  in  order  to  soothe  the  ^^-v^^ 
spirit  of  the  deceased.  Figures  of  his  fovourite  slaves* 
dogs*  and  horses*  are  dispersed  over  the  terraces 
to  remind  him  of  his  former  i^easures  and  attaeh^ 
ments.  Cylindrical  or  angular  c9olumns  am  also 
usually  erected  over  the  graves. 

The  bridges  of  the  Chinese  ase  no  less^  lig^t  and  Bridget, 
diegant  than  their  pagodas;    but  they  are  seldom 
either  solid  or  durable*  often  unprovided  with  tnde- 
rails*  and  frequently  in  such  a  dilapidated  state  as  to 
be  dangerous.     As  wood  is  the  usual  material*  Ite 
builder  can  indulge  in  every  variety  of  arch  or  orna- 
ment which  his  fancy  may  suggest}  from  a  flat  cause*' 
way  on  a  line  with  the  level  bank  of  the  stream^  to  aa 
arch  of  such  a  span  that  a  vessel  of  900  tons  can  pass 
under  it  in  full  sail.  The  arches  of  stone  are  oecasioiially 
formed  like  ours*  but  are  more  frequency  constructed 
of  stones  five  or  tea  feet  long*  hewn  into  segments  of 
the  arch  required  j  and  instead  of  a.  keystone*  ribe  of 
wood  are  fitted  to  the  convex  part*  and  bohed  into  the 
stones  by  inm  bars.    In  o^er  cases*  the  curved  stones 
are  mortised  into  long  transverse  blocks*  running 
along  the  whole  width  of  the  arch.    Some  of  these . 
bridges  are  of  great  magnitude.    That  at  Ts5«-€heu, 
600  feet  long*  is  adorned  with  well-executed  sculp- 
tures i  and  one  was  noticed  by  Lord  Macartney's  suite^ 
which,  had  ninety  arches*  the  central  ones  being  tfairt^ 
feet  high  and  forty  wide. 

But  of  all  the  architectural  monuments  in  Chias,  Gm^ftU- 
the  Great  W^l  is  certaiiriy  the  most  remarkable.  A^ 
large  bulwark  or  pile  of  stones  thrown  up  on  the  edge 
of  the  Hwang  Hal*  or  Yellow  Sea*  at  the  boundary  of 
Lyao-tung*  (nearly  in  lat.  40""  N.  and  long.  llQ^'acyE.) 
forms  one  extremity  of  this  vast  work.  From  that- 
point  it  proceeds  westwards  with  various  curvatures- 
along  tht^  borders  of  the  northern  Provinces*  P&ebS4i* 
Shan-si*  and  Shen-sii  to  the  mountains  north-west  of 
Lfaig-tao*  (37""  9X/  N^  103''  30^  £.)  where  alnoost  im- 
passable rocks  and  extensive  deserts  of  sand  aflbrd  a 
sufficient  protection  sgainst  an  invading  amy  without 
any  artificial  defence. 

It  is  called  by  the  Chinese  Wan-U-cJiang-ek'hkig^  *'  the 
Long  Wall  of  10*000  li«"  of  which  sixteen  make  a  league. 
The  sum  of  these  would  amount  to  nearly  1900  miles ) 
and*  inpoint  of  fact*includingall  itswindings,  -itcannot 
be  estimated  at  less  than  1500.  The  only  interruptions 
of  its  cofntinuity,  are  a  ridge  of  lofty  mouAtains  neapr  > 
Sueh*hao*  in  F§«clU^li*  and  the  stream  of  the  Whangs 
ho>  which  crosses  it  twice.    It  is  carried  by  aseaaa  o€ 
arches  over  smaller  stveams*  and  contiilued  throng 
vallies  and  morasses*  as  well  as  over  all  hwt*  inaceea^ 
sible  mountains.  It  consists  of  an  embonknient  of  «ftrCh 
raised  up^n  a  foundation  of  laige  square  stones 
with  the  same  materials  or  brick*  and  paved 
flag-stones.    The  space  between  the  endostng  wnUs 
is  in  many  places  broad  enough  for  six'hoaemen 
abreast.  Its  height  varies ;  but*  in  vallies  and  plaiam^ 
isnotless  than  thirty  feet.  InsuchplaisesitisstreDg& 
ened  by  squara  projecting  towers,  at  the  distance  of  a 
bow-shot  from  eaeh  other.    It  is  said  to  be  &aacr9 
mound  of  earth  near  its  western  extreBiity,^«d  wb0: 
probably  never  quite  completed  in  that  dkectien.     Ite : 
magnitude  is  such*  that  acalculation  has-been  madebjpj 
which  it  appears  that  its  mBteriala*>supposing.  it  mmn^ 
a  solid  mass  of  masonry*  ^wevld  be  anficidnt  -to  m^ 
xoond  the  earth  on  two  of  ila  grant  ctndeswfithnvW' 
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VBBUL.  t&K  £eet  Ugh  and- two  tlikk.  Tbere  lare  fsles  in  it  at 
'intenralsy  strongly  fortified  mnd  garriaoDed.  It  was 
probably  begun  as  early  as  tw#  «eotnries  and  a  half 
before  the  eomineneeme»t  of  our.era^  trader  the  Princes 
of  Cbap  and  Yen,  P^tty  States  on  the  nortiiera  fron- 
tier, but  was  conpletedy  according  to  tiie  CQiinese  his- 
torians, (Martina,  Hist.  Sin.  9S7-*-4tS9,)  in  the  thirty- 
tiurd  year  of  the  reign  of  8hi-hwnng-ti,  (b.  c,  915,) 
nader  the  direction  of  Mnng^tyen,  who  luid  been  sent 
ai  thehead  of  300,000  men,  to  disperse  the  Tii&n  and 
desolate  their  country*  It  was  finished,  say  the  same 
authorities,  in  the  space  of  five  years ;  every  third 
man  in  the  Empire,  capable  of  sach  labour,  being 
pressed  into  this  service.  When  tliey  add  that  the 
greater  nmnber  sunk  under  the  pressure  of  such 
severe  fatigue,  their  account  is  more  credible ;  but  the 
whole  appears  to  have  been  much  misrepresented  and 
exaggerated  $  and  it  is  more  probable  that  this  stu- 
pendous undertaking,  was  the  work  of  aeveral  gene- 
xatlons  than  of  one  Prince,  who  had  scarcely  united 
the  whole  Empire  under  his  own  authority. 

The  Yun^ho,  or  Great  Canal,  is  another  of  those 
iFast  undertakings  which  exceed  the  power  of  almost 
«ny  but  an  absolute  Sovereign,  and  which  from  its  ex- 
tensive utility  may  be  considered  as  a  sort  of  compen* 
sation  for  the  injuries  occasioned  by  its  compulsory 
construction.  It  was  completed  in  about  120  years, 
between  1289  and  1409,  and  unites  the  waters  of  the 
Wei*-ho  with  those  of  the  Hwang-ho  and  Yang^ts^- 
kyang,  terminating  at  the  city  of  Han-ched-ffi,  a  course 
of  almost  1000  miles.  It  commences  near  a  small  town 
oalled  Lin-tsin,  (nearly  in  37*^  N.  and  1I6®E.)  crosses 
the  Province  of  Shan-tong,  and  a  part  of  Kyang-nan, 
find  enters  the  river  Hwang-ho  at  the  town  of  Yang«- 
kya-yn.  It  passes  by  Yang-cheiii-Ai^  enters  the  Yang- 
tsi-kyang  at  Kwa-ehe^,  and  resuming  its  course  at 
Ching-kyang-fii,  continues  till  it  reaches  Han-chetl'^ 
on  an  arm  of  the  TUng-ha!  or  Eastern  Sea,  supplied, 
in  the  greater  part  of  its  course,  through  a  fiat  and 
probably  alluvial  country,  by  innumerable  streams  and 
pools.  Strong  dykes  formed  of  alternate  layers  of 
earth  and  straw,  and  sometimes  cased  with  stone, 
prevent  its  waters  from  overfiowing  wherever  the 
country  is  low  and  swampy ;  the  level  Of  the  soil  being 
sometimes  as  much  as  twenty  feel  below  that  of  the 
<!anal.  In  other  places  a  bed  has  been  excavated  to  the 
depth  of  60  or  70  feet,  and  the  whole  has  a  width  of 
nbcrat  200  feet.  The  slope  of  the  country  through 
which  it  passes  is  from  north  to  south,  and  its  current 
moves  at  the  rate  of  about  three  miles  in  an  hour. 
There  are  no  locks  but  flood-gates,  and  in  hilly  tracts 
Inelined  planes  interrupt  and  regulate  the  rapidity  of 
the  stream.  So  slight  are  the  materials  of  which 
public  works  are  constructed  in  Chma,  that  excepting 
those  just  mentioned;  there  are  scarcely  any  monu- 
ments to  be  found  the  age  of  i^ieh  exceeds  three  or 
four  centuries. 

There  is  something  little  and  puerile  in  almost  every 
production  of  this  people,  and  much  as  they  excel  in 
trinkets  and  trifles,  they  seem  to  have  small  power  or 
inclination  to  make  any  thmg  great  and  durable  in 
the  Arts.  The  neatness  and  finish  of  their  carving  on 
stone  and  ivory,  might  lead  us  to  expect  some  know- 
dptore.  ledge  of  Sculpture ;  but  they  prefer  baked  day  to 
broioe  or  marble,  and  paint  and  varnish  to  beauty  of 
form  and  justness  of  proportion.  Grotesque  figures, 
remarkable  for  their  absurdity,  or  monsters  in  a  still 


more  depraved  style,  are  their  ^favourite  subjects.    In    CHINA. 
Painthig  tiimr  progress  has  been  greater,  but,  even  in  ^^-TV*^ 
this,  brilliance  of  colouring  is  the  great  object,  while  P^^S- 
deUoacy  of  touch  and   truth   of  outline  are  only 
leoottdary  considerations.    Expression  and  keeping  are 
rarely  sMempted.    There  are,  liowever,  some  honour- 
able exceptions  to  these  delects  in  the  national  taste 
and  skill ;  and  some  of  the  drawings  preserved  in 
^e  Museum  of  our  own  East  India  House,  show  a 
knowledge  of  perspective,  and  an  expression  of  cha- 
racter very  unusual  in  the  productions  of  Chinese 
artists.  • 

Music  is  a  ikvourite  art,  and  the  Shi4ting  ascribes  MoBic 
the  same  effects  to  the  performances  of  Kwdt,  as  were 
attributed  by  the  Greeks  to  the  lyre  of  Orpheus.  From 
the  earliest  times,  musicians  were  employed  in  all 
public  and  religious  ceremonies.  The  Chtnese  have 
at  present  no  airs  but  such  as  are  extremely  discordant 
and  inharmonious.  They  have  a  method  of  noting  their 
gamut  of  five  tones  and  two  semitones,  but  they  know 
nothing  of  key,  time,  or  expression.  They  are  quite 
ignorant  of  the  scientific  part  of  music,  and  incapable 
of  arranging  their  bands  to  play  in  parts,  or  to  form  any 
harmony  from  the  union  of  different  melodies.  Their 
music  has,  therefore,  been  said  to  be  either  completely 
original,  or  the  wreck  of  a  style  more  ancient  than 
any  at  present  known.  If  the  assertions  of  some  Mis- 
Nonaries,  that  arithmetical  calculations  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  scale  of  notes  are  to  be  found  in  their 
ancient  writers,  should  hereafter  prove  correct,  the  ^ 
Ititter  supposition  Will  receive  a  strong  corroboration, 
particularly  as  their  ancient  harmony  is  considered  by 
them  as  now  lost. 

Dried  skin,  stone,  metal,  baked  earth,  silk,  wood,  the  lustra* 
bamboo  and  tlie  gourd  are  the  eight  imdies  formed  they  meau. 
sayi  by  -naiture,  to  give  eight  distinct  sounds^  whence 
Ite  eight  classes  of  musical  mstruments  are  derived. 

1.  Drums  j  commonly  covered  with  bufialo«hides, 
mid  sometimes  forty  feet  in  circumference. 

9.  The  king;  a  rcyw  of  square  silicious  stones  strung 
on  a  reed  by  one  angle,  and  struck  with  a  stick. 

5.  Beys ',  made  of  tin  and  copper,  and  sometimes 
in  the  shape  of  a  crescent.  One  ot  F^-king  was  thirteen 
feet  and  a  hiAf  ia  diameter,  twelve  feet  high,  and 
weighed  fifty  tons.  Cymbals,  and  especially  the  Id  or 
gmg,  also  belong  to  this  class.  It  is  a  shallow  kettle, 
three  inches  deep,  made  of  copper,  tin,  and  bismuth 
mixed  together,  and  is  struck  by  a  wooden  mallet 
'Covered  with  leather. 

4.  The  Hiuen;  a  hollow  tgg  of  baked  earth,  with 
six  holes  to  produce  notes  and  one  for  the  blower.' 

6.  Shi  and  kin ;  each  of  them  a  kind  of.  lyre.  The 
first  is  nine  feet  long,  and  often  has  twenty-five  strings ; 
the  latter  is  only  five  feet  long,  and  has  seven  strings 
of  silk,  played  upon  by  the  finger  or  a  small  stick. 
Different  «orts  of  guitars,  and  a  two-stringed^  most 
discordant  fiddle,  are  also  ranked  in  this  class. 

6.  CM,  Yd,  and  CMng-tdf  the  first  is  a  hollow 
bushel,  ^^ffuck  on  the  inside  wi^  a  hammer ;  the  se- 
cond, shaped  like  a  tiger,  emits  a  sonndwhen  sOraped 
on  the  back  with  a  rod  ;  the  third  is  a  bundle  of  twelve 
pieces  of  wood,  against  whicli  they  beat  time.  Hollow 
wooden  fishes,  resting  on  a  cushion,  and  struck  with 
a  leaded  stick,  are  also  placed  in  this  class. 

7.  Flutes  and  clarionets ;  some  very  shrilly  others 
monotonous  and  disagreeable. 

8.  The  Sheng  or  ^^g ;  the  lower  half  of  a  gourde  in 
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CHINA,  which  a  row  of  pipes  is  fixed,  with  a  conred  and  lateral 
one  on  which  the  performer  blows.  This  is  one  of  the 
moat  agreeable  of  the  Chinese  instruments. 

Noise  and  rapidity  are  the  great  criterions  of  excel- 
lence,  and  none  cultivate  the  art  but  as  the  means  of 
obtaining  a  livelihood.  Their  songs*  often  too  nasal, 
and  always  plaintive  and  querulous,  are  far  more 
pleasing  than  their  instrumental  music. 

The  discovery  or  adoption  of  writing  is  one  of  the 
first  steps  in  the  transition  froma  savage  to  a  civilized 
state ;  if,  therefore,  this  art  were  really  known  to  the 
Chinese  as  soon  as  some  of  their  annalists  pretend, 
they  would  have  grounds  for  maintaining  the  extra- 
ordinary antiquity  which  they  claim  for  their  laws  and 
institutions. 

The  Emperor  Fd-hi,  they  say,  (Martinii,  Hiit,  Sinka, 
28,)  first  substituted  a  written,  or  rather  a  painted 
character,  for  the  knots  previously  used  to  express 
words  and  ideas.  Others  ascribe  this  invention  to  the 
third  in  succession,  Hwang-ti,  who  flourished  about 
8700  years  before  the  Christian  era,  and  long  anterior 
to  the  commencement  of  true  history  in  China.  But 
however  we  withhold  our  belief  from  this  and  other 
assertions  of  these  writers,  we  may  readily  admit  that 
the  useful  inventions  which  they  ascribe  to  their  first 
Sovereigns,  date  from  a  period  more  remote  than  that 
of  their  earliest  records. 

Whatever  be  the  age  in  which  these  characters  were 
first  used,  one  circumstance  respecting  them,  at  least, 
is  certain,  and  it  is  a  fact  which  may  hereafter  lead 
to  some  curious  speculations  in  the  early  history  of 
this  and  some  other  nations.  That  is  the  strong  re- 
semblance between  the  different  modes  of  expressing 
words  anciently  in  use  among  the  Chinese  and  the 
Americans,  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  Pacific,  and 
the  methods  adopted  by  the  Egyptians  at  the  other 
extremity  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  Peruvians  cor- 
responded by  means  of  Kipo$  or  knotted  strings,  as 
the  Chinese  did  before  the  time  of  Hwang-ti  $  and  the 
characters  which  replaced  these  knotted  strings,  were 
hieroglyphics  similar  to  those  of  the  Mexicans  and  the 
Egyptians.  Rude  delineations  of  visible  objects,  the 
symbolical,  g^.^^  symbols  used,  were  soon  reduced  to  an  imperfect 

outline }  and  in  process  of  time  so  little  of  the  original 
figure  was  left,  that  nothing  but  a  powerful  association 
could  recal  it  to  the  mind  when  the  symbol  was  pre- 
sented to  the  eye.  Such  was  the  hieratic  character  of 
the  Egyptians,  and  such  are  at  this  day  many  of  the 
Chinese  radicals,  as  appears  from  a  comparison  of  their 
ancient  and  modem  forms. 


Uierogly- 
phic  and 


munm  mcmntmn 


<feA 
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1.  Class  These  elementary  characters,    called  Syang-hing, 

Seang-hiQg  j  ^  images,  amount  scarcely  to  «00,  and  are  fiar  firom 
sufficient  for  the  expression  of  abstract  or  complex 
ide^is;'  but  they  are  very  deserving  of- attention  in 
another  point  of  view  ;  for,  as  M.  Abel-R^musat  has 
observed,  they  present  a  faithful  picture  of  the  state 


of  the  people  by  whom  they  were  invented,  and  CHINA. 
carry  us  back  to  that  remote  period  when  the  nation 
had  not  yet  emerged  from  barbarism.  Le  Vocabulaire 
dun  peupU,  says  M.  lUmusat,  in  a  most  ingenious 
essay  on  this  subject,  (Journal  Mat.  iL  ld7,)  peut  ^ire 
conMiri,  jutqud  un  certain  point,  comme  le  mirobr  de  son 
ginie;  voyom  quelle  idSe  Us  Chinois  nous  donneni  tfeux- 
m^mes  dans  les  rudimens  de  leur  ^crOure  :  prestfue  poini  de 
reUgion,  nulle  idSe  morale,  nulle  ohservation  des  pk^ko- 
mknes  celestes,  nulle  connaissance  de  la  dwision  du  terns; 
point  de  miles,  de  muraUles,  de  temples,  jiucune  notion 
des  rapports  cwils,  des  rmtgs,  des  etats  de  la  sodi/itS;  H 
peine  quelques  v^temens  gnusih-ement  facownis;  presque 
aucune  de  ces  parures  que  les  peuples  baroares  recherchent 
aoec  tant  d'ardeur ;  un  trh'petit  nomhre  de  meubles  et 
d'ustensiles  de  bois  et  de  terre ;  quelques  armes,  telles  que 
Urns  les  sauvages  en  posMent,  et  quon  peut  lesfabriquer 
•  sans  le  secours  du  mitaux,  car  V absence  du  nom  des  m^ 
taux  est  tune  des  particularity  les  plus  remarquables  du 
tableau  que  nous  trapmsj  enfin,  un  trks^petU  nombrt 
d^animaux  les  plus  oommuns,  de  ceux  sur  lesquels  themme 
doit  naturellement  jeter  les  yeux,  en  commenfant  d  vivre 
avec  ses  semblables,  et  un  plus  petit  nondhre  de  vigiUxux 
encore,  parmi  lesquels  deux  seulement  semblent  attester  un 
commencement  de  culture.  The  insufficiency  of  these 
meagre  elements  must  have  been  felt  as  soon  as  the 
wants  and  knowledge  of  the  people  had  Increased 
with  their  civilisation  ;  as  soon,  in  short,  as  they  had 
passed  from  the  pastoral  to  the  agricultural  state ;  and 
in  this  stage  of  their  progress,  they  gave  an  indication 
of  acuteuess  and  observation  which  could  scarcely  have 
been  expected.  They  perceived  that  if  every  object 
were  to  be  expressed  by  a  different  symbol,  the  num- 
ber of  these  signs  would  be  almost  unlimited  ;  of 
those  already  in  use,  they  therefore  assumed  one  as 
a  generic  term  for  all  objects  of  the  same  kind,  and 
added  a  few  others,  as  the  specific  distinction  of  each 
individual.  By  this  ingenious  process  a  vast  multitude 
of  compound  signs  were  formed,  the  origin  of  which 
may  still,  in  many  cases,  be  clearly  ascertained  j  and 
from  combinations  of  this  small  number  of  elements, 
probably  less  than  200,  all  the  40,000  characters, 
have  arisen  which  at  present  are  found  in  the  best 
Chinese  dictionaries. 

As  social  relations  were  multiplied  and  extended, 
mere  complex  ideas  were  formed,  and  thence  arose  the 
remainder  of  the  (lu-shu)  six  classes  of  symbols  still 
used  by  the  Chinese.    The  first  and  simplest,  called 
syang'hing,  or  images,  has  been  already  mentioned  ;  ^^^^ 
the  second,  (Jiw^i-i,  or  combinations,}  embraces  ab-  ^j^^ 
street  nouns  and  particular  modifications  of  ideas,  and  Hod-er. 
often  implies  an  ingenious  metaphor :  thus  the  sun 
and  moon  united  signify  light ;  a  man  on  a  mountain, 
a  hermit ;  a  bird  and  a  mouth,  a  song ;   a  woman, 
hand,  and  broom,  the  mother  of  a  family ;  a  door  and 
an  ear,  hearing  j  and  water  united  with  an  eye,  tears  -, 
thus 


litM 


hermit 


nug 


vj^ 


kearing  teen 
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CHIKA.      A  third  clas8»  (c&i-M,  i.  e.  incUcaiWe^)  mwVs  position 

'V^  and  such  objects  as  have  no  figure  ;  as 

bird  elan 


bec-fxc. 


Mow 


mUme 


* 


ow 


teo 


cAtm 


'»* 


onrtK 

liiooan- 
Leo. 


A  fourth,  (ckwan-chu,)  indicates  inversion,  and 
contains  forms  previously  known,  placed  in  an  in- 
verted position;  tor  example 


kn 


right 


im  yen 


Uvingman      dndiHM 


n  ^ 


jin 


a«l 


A  r 


nfth  class,  To  a  fifth  class  belong  such  abstract  nouns  as  signify 
Kea-isee)'.  operations  of  the  mind,  the  most  difiicult  of  all  to  ex- 


means  the  tree  called  Pe,  (i.  e.  a  cypress,)  the  first  CHINA, 
figure  signiffing  "  tree,"  the  second  **  white,"  which  V-»?^— ^ 
every  b^y  knows  to  be  pronounced  pe. 

A  sharp  pin  or  style,  and  palm-leaves,  or  strips  of  ^^^'^^ 
bamboo,  the  instrument  and  materials  first  used  for  «uinctert« 
writing  by  the  Chinese,  have  long  been  superseded  by 
paper  and  painting-brushes  $  hence  the  thirty-two 
modes  of  writing  mentioned  in  our  article  on  Conpu- 
cius,  (ix.  491 ;  and  Hager*s  Monument  de  Yu,)  seven  of 
which,  as  more  remarkable  or  useful  than  the  rest, 
shall  now  be  briefly  noticed. 

1.  The  most  ancient  are  the  JT/io-ted,  or  iad^pole  1.  Kho- 
characters,  ascribed  by  the  Chinese  to  Fd-hi,   (seetaoo. 
p.  580,)  in  order  to  replace  the  knotted  strings  to 
which  they  bear  some  resemblance.    The  characters 
used  in  the  celebrated  inscription  of  Yu,  believed  to  be 
more  than  4000  years  old,  are  very  analogous  to  these. 

S.  and  3.  Ohkwan  and  Shang'fang'ta'Ck'hwan,  a  hard,  2.  Chooan 
stiff,  and  slender  character,  used  from  the  sixth  cen-  ^^. 
tury  before^  to  the  second  after,  our  era;  found  oo  £||,^^5' 
ancient  coins  and  inscriptions,  and  still  employed  for  chooan. 
seals  5  particularly  that  variety  which  substitutes  angles 
for  curves,  and  resembles  the  angular  fret-work  of  the 
Romans. 

4.  Id,  the  Court-hand,  succeeded  the  more  difficult  4.  Lee. 
Ch'hwan,  in  the  second  century  before  Christ,  when  * 


press  symbolically.    These  characters,  by  the  Chinese    Mung-tyen  had  invented  hair-pencils ;  for  this  cha- 


justly  called  kya-tsy^,  i.  e.  borrowed,  have  frequently 
been  brought  from  a  quarter  whence  none  but  a 
Chinese  would  have  thought  of  taking  them ;  thus 
"  man**  is  expressed  by  a  house }  "  woman,"  by  a  room. 
When  a  heart  is  used  as  the  symbol  of  ''mind," 
''understanding}"  a  hand,  for  " artificer j"  two  men 
face  to  face,  for  "  salutation  $  back  to  back,  for  "  sepa* 
ration  /*  and  men  walking  after  each  other,  for  the  verb 


"  follow;**  the  sense  is  sufficieuUy  obvious.    Some  of    tea-boxes. 


racter  would  be  as  difficult  to  trace  with  a  style,  as  the 
Ch*hwan  withapuDting-brush. 

6.  Tshao,  a  running-hand,  quite  illegible  without  &•  T»«»* 
a  key,  is  a  bold  reduction  of  the  last  from  distinct 
lines  and  angles  to  curves  and  flourishes.  It  was  in- 
troduced in  the  first  century  of  our  era,  and  is  com- 
monly used  in  prefoces,  poetry,  inscriptions  on  fans, 
sticks  of  ink,  pictures,  &c.  and  very  often  on  small 


these  combinations  are  ingenious  and  amusing.  A 
heart  surmounted  by  a  slave,  signifies  passion ;  two 
pearls  side  by  side,  a  friend ;  and  a  woman,  the  sign 
of  speech,  and  a  net,  are  put  together  to  express 
seduction. 


'6.  and  7*    KycS'tung-pan,   and  kycX'hhig^M,  the6.Kei« 
common  character  either  as  printed,  or  drawn  rapidly  '^^f^^, 
with  a  pencil  5  the  latter  being  necessarily  less  clear  (^-.ijioo. 
and  correct  than*the  former.    Both  these  bear  a  dose 
resemblance  to  the  Li ;  but  custom  and  a  ddsire  to 


Sixth  dm      ^^^  ^^^^  dass,  and  that  a  very  large  one,  is  the    please  the  eye  have  introduced  certun  deviations  from 


shiflg  most  modern,  and  perhaps  the  most  singular  of  all.  It 
consists  of  compounds,  in  which  one  symbol  only  is 
significant,  and  the  other  conveying  merely  a  sound. 
Hing'shing,  i.  e.  "  representing  the  sound,"  is  the  name 
given  to  this  class,  which  aptly  corresponds  with  that 
denomination ;  for  here  the  adjunct  to  the  root  or 
geaeric  term  is  merely  some  word,  universally  known, 
which  happens  to  be  also  the  name  of  the  object 
expressed  I  thus. 


(ii) 


signifies  the  fish  called  U,  i.  e.  a  carp ;  the  first  charac- 
ter being  yu,  i.  e.  fish,  and  the  second  U,  an  itinerary 
measure  which  is  rather  more  than  one-third  of 
mile. 


an 


%& 


m 
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the  original  forms  and  rules,  respecting  the  thickness 
of  the  strokes,  which  are  carefully  observed. 

Where  the  characters  used  are  abridged  hierogly-  ^^^^^^ 
phics,  such  as  the  Chinese  of  our  own  days  and  the  ^uu.g^teri. 
demotic  of  the  Egyptians  in  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies, 
(the  symbol  expressing  the  idea  without  any  relation 
to  the  sound,}  they  can  only  be  arranged  in  classes, 
derived  from  some  peculiarity  in  their  form,  common 
to  a  large  number  -,  if  the  characters  are  compound, 
all  whi^h  have  one  common  element  may  be  placed 
together^  and  the  Chinese  grammarians,  by  adopting 
this  plan,  have  contrived  to  arrange  the  40,000  words 
already  existing  in  their  language,  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  render  it  easy  to  consult  their  dictionaries,  when 
once  the  radical  character  is  known.  As  to  the  num- 
ber of  these  radicals,  much  diffei^nce  of  opinion  pre- 
vails ;  a  plain  proof  that  the  original  hieroglyphics 
can  no  longer  be  ascertained  $  but  S14  is  the  number 
admitted  in  the  tables  of  their  best  lexicons.  These 
radicals,  or  keys,  are  themselves  arranged  according 
to  the  number  of  lines  of  which  they  are  composed  ; 
and  the  derivatives  are  ranked  under  their  respective 
primitives  on  the  same  principle ;  but  as  the  Chinese  . 
use  a  pencil  instead  of  a  pen,  their  notions  of  separate 
strokes  are  very  different  from  ours,  and  nothing  but 
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CBflfA.  long  iMbit  can  enable  the  student  to  determine  at  onoe 
v.«*«y^^  tfae  niunber  of  lines  which  each  character  containa,  A 
still  greater  difficulty  attends  the  investigation  of  the 
radical,  for  its  place  is  liable  to  much  variation  3 
(Bimusat>  Gr,  Cliin,  sec.  36,)  it  is  however  usually  on 
the  left  hand,  and  frequeiUly  larger  than  the  other 
parts  of  the  compound.  M.  Rdmusat  has  gives 
Tables,  (  Gram,  Chinoiae,  p.  II,  S04.)  which  conuderably 
diminish  these  difficulties  s  and  there  are  some  in  Chi- 
nese, int^fided  for  the  same  purpose,  in  Dr.  Morrison  s 
Dictionary,  but  he  has  explained  the  mode  of  using 
them  so  imperfectly,  that  they  are  almost  a  dead  letter 
without  a  Chines?  assistant.  A  more  useful  Table  of 
the  same  kind  is  also  to  be  found  in  M.  KlaproUi's 
Supplement  to  the  Clunese  and  Latin  Dictmnarif  of  M. 
de  Guignes.  When  once  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining 
the  radical  has  been  surmounted,  tibe  written  language, 
may  be  easily  acquired,  for  not  more  than  130  of  the 
roots  are  of  frequent  occurrence ;  and  out  of  the 
40,000  diaracters  contained  in  the  Great  Dktumary, 
published  by  order  of  K*hang<4u,  not  so  much  as  one- 
third  is  requisite  for  any  ordinary  purpose,  ''  Who* 
ever,**  says  M.  Rinuisat,  ''is  acquainted  with  SOOO,  is 
never  at  a  loss  3  and  the  Tse-ngw^,  a  dictionary 
containing  33,000,  furnishes  all  that  is  useful  and 
practical  in  the  language.*' 

But  though  a  knowledge  of  the  written  laqgnage  maj 
be  thus  acquired,  little  progress  would  be  nuide 
towards  a  power  of  holding  personal  intercourse  with 
the  natives  of  ChinayWere  there  no  mcansof  finding  out 
words  from  their  60unds ;  of  ascertaining  the  characteiv 
and  consequently  the  sense  attached  to  the  words 
which  they  utter.  Their  oral^  as  well  as  their  literal 
language  therefore  must  be  studied ;  and  even  to  the 
natives  tbenoselves  this  is  so  often  desimble,  that  their 
dictionaries  carefully  indicate  the  pronunciation  «f  the 
words  ;  and  several  of  them  are  arranged  in  a  maoner 
which  might  almost  be  called  alphabettoaL  They  arej 
indeed,  more  properly  rhyming  dictionaries,  the  words 
being  classed  according  to  their  agreement  in  termina* 
tion,  and  each  class  subdivided  in  the  order  ci  the  four 
accents,  which  every  Chinese  word  is  capable  of  re- 
oeiving«  These  are  called  Tonic  Dictionaries  j  and  tlus 
arrangement  being  indispensable  for  Missionaries  esta- 
blished in  China,  has  been  followed  in  almost  all  the 
Latin,  or  Portuguese  and  Chinese  IcKioons  sent  over  to 
Europe  J  not  excepting  the  excellent  one  by  Father 
Basile  de  Glemona,  published  at  Paris  in  1813,  under 
the  direction  of  M.  de  Guignes.  The  editor,  how* 
ever,  has  restored  the  arrangement  according  to  the 
radicals,  as  most  convenient  for  the  European  student* 
In  the  Tonic  Dictionaries,  there  is  not  osdy  a  Table  of 
the  S14  radicals,  but  another  containing  all  the  wmrds 
arranged  under  their  radicals,  and  accompanied  by 
their  pronunciation.  But  it  may  be  asked,  how  can 
the  latter  be  expressed  without  the  assistance  of  an 
alphabetic  character  ?  By  a  very  simple  contrivance^ 
and  nearly  the  same  as  that  used  by  the  Egyptian^* 
Cbinese  for  the  expression  of  foreign  names.  A  small  number 
alphabet,  ^f  Yrorda,  the  most  ancient  and  common  in  the  lan- 
guage, are  selected  to  express  all  the  initial  and  final 
sounds  which  it  uses.  Those  sounds,  when  combinedi 
are  so  few,  as  to  form  only  450  sy]M>les  j  but  by  the 
application  of  the  four  tones  or  accent^,  their  number 
is  extended  to  1303.  At  the  beginning  of  every  sec- 
tion of  the  Tonic  Dictionaries,  two  of  these  seleot  cha- 
mctcrs  are  placed^  followed  by  the  word  fb^aisL,  i.  e. 


divide;  s^ifying  ti>at  the  first  half  of  the  one  is  to  be  CHINA, 
added  to  the  last  half  of  the  other.  Thus  the  words 
tshyeUwen-fii  signify,  add  the  tc  of  wen  to  the  u  of  Jii, 
and  they  will  form  wu.  As  every  word  is  a  monosyl- 
lable, beginning  with  a  consonant,  and  terminating  in 
a  simple  vowel^  compound  or  nasal,  the  initial  and 
final  sounds  are  all  that  are  requisite.  To  express  the 
former,  thirty-six  words  have  been  set  apart,  and  108 
for  the  latter,  and  they  are  arranged  in  classes,  so  that 
these  initials  and  finals  form  what  may  be  called  the 
Chinese  Alphabet.    Their  consonants  are  as  follows : 


Tablet. 

k 

k*h 

e 

ng 

t 

t*h 

d 

n 

ch 

ch'h 

J 

ny 

P 

p*h 

b 

m 

f 

f 

V 

V 

ts 

ts*h 

dz 

s 

s 

ch 

ch'h 

• 

J 

sh. 

'   ab 

y 

h 

Y 

h 

• 

1 

'      J      .. 

• 

• 

• 

This  arrangement  approaches  so  nearly  to  that  of  the 
Hlndlls,  As  plunly  to  indicate  some  fdrmer  communica- 
tion between  the  two  countries.  In  the  Dictionary  of 
K*hang-hi^  the  pronunciation  of  the  characters  is  ex- 
pressed by  means  of  a  transverse  line  at  the  top  of 
the  page,  for  the  words  which  supply  the  initial^^  and 
by  a  vertical  column  on  the  side^  for  those  which  give 
the  finals ;  thus 


• 

p-ong 

ch'^g 

ts-ing 

k-yen 

k-u 

Pu 

chu 

tsu 

ku 

ts-yea 

pyen 

shyen 

tsyen 

kyen 

ch-ao 

pao 

ohao 

tsao 

kao 

That  is  the  k  of  kyen  and  ts  of  ts^ing,  &c.  must  be  adiled 
to  the  tt  of  Am,  to  fom  ku,  ttu,  &c.  When  all  the  v^ia*- 
ttons  produced  by  tfae  different  teaes,  of  which  aloioBt 
every  ayliable  is  snsceptifale,  are  taken  into  tfae  acxwont, 
the  whole  nnmber  of  words  diAering  in  sound  is  none 
than  IttS^  if,  therefore  40,000,  the  nuixri:>er  q€  cho* 
meters  contained  ia  sovie  itictionaries,  be  divided 
by  MOO,  the  prodnct  S3,  will  give  tfae  avnaber  of 
wcvdfl  in  eadi  class,  exactly  agreeing  in  eomnd,  fast 
differing  entively  in  senses  and  show  how  great  the 
ambiguity  of  a  language  must  be,  in  w^ch  the  raeaas 
of  distinguishing  di£ferent  objects  are  so  defective. 
Various  ave  the  contrivances  to  which  the  Chinese  have 
recourse,  in  order  to  obviate  this  deficiency  j  expres- 
sive action ;  signs  made  in  the  air  j  contortions  of  the 
features ;  all  are  continually  called  into  action  :  bat 
the  addition  of  synonymes  is  the  most  common  expe- 
dient ^thns  the  tea-*dealer,  w<ho  wishes  to  fceoBoncMl 
his  tea,  writes  on  the  top  of  his  dbest,  "  chooee,  flelecft 
ddn  teay'*  lest  his  cnstomen  sfaoiild  misnndemtnid  one 
or  other  of  the  verbs  he  uses.  These  compo«Bd  sjf* 
nonymes,  now  become  integral  parts  of  the  language, 
have  almost  rendered  it  polysyllabic.  A  similar  pro* 
cess  has  apparently  taken  place  in  the  Barman,  whiclx 
has  much  affinity  with  the  Chinese,  and  in  the  Mslay, 
with  its  cognate  dialects,  which  were  once,  in  all  pro«> 
bability,  mpnosyllabic. 
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CHINA.  DeUcate  as  the  iatonatioiM  of  the  Chinese  language 
are,  the  number  ci  Us  articulations  is  svaalL  The 
powers  ol  its  eonsonants  hsve  been  already  given  in 
the  first  Table ;  and  its  vowda,  diphthongs,  and  nasdl 
terminations  are  these : 


Tahie  11.           1 

a 

• 

ai 
ao 

e 

• 

ei 

S 

i 

• 

o 

u 

ii 

wa 

wai 

yao 

yei 
yen 
yu 

• 

we 

— 

• 
• 
• 
• 

■ 

^^ 

W«J 

* 

— 

• 

Table  III. 

an 

en 

in 

• 
Ob 

ang 
cng 

yan 
yen 

yang 

• 

• 

yung 

wan 
wen 

wang 

wcng 

ing 
ung 

• 

• 

• 
• 

• 

• 

yon 

• 

■ 

ft 

One  ambigncms  sound  has  perplexed  the  Europeans 
more  than  all  the  rest,  it  appears  to  be  a  guttural 
fiquid  indistinctly  uttered,  corresponding  with  the 
double  lot  the  Welsh  and  Spanish,  in  LlangoUm  and 
Uamar;  in  the  Portuguese  orthography  it  is  expressed 
hylharulh,  i.e.  the  French  M,and  Italian gZ, in  brillant, 
figUa;  but  Dr.  Morrison  assigns  urh  as  its  equivalent^ 
most  unaccountably,  if  the  ris  to  have  its  proper  sound, 
since  all  other  writers  concur  in  asserting  that  the 
Chinese  are  incapable  of  pronouncing  that  letter.  He 
therefore  perhaps  means  to  express  nothing  more  by 
this  combination  of  letters  than  the  final  a  of  America, 
Louisa,  &€.  The  initial  ny  is  a  strong  nasal,  and  has 
the  same  power  as  in  the  middle  of  the  words  ringing, 
singing,  where  the  hard  sound  of  the  g  is  lost.  The 
c  and  &  of  the  above  Table  have  the  power  of  the 
French  a,  and  e  mute. 

The  variable  intonations  of  the  monosyllahic  lan- 
guages, and  especially  of  the  Chinese,  must  present 
great  difficulties  to  a  foreigner,  and  much  diversity  of 
opinion  prevails  even  among  the  native  writers,  as  to 
Ae  nomber  and  accentuation  of  their  vowels  j  the  diffi- 
ralty,  however,  of  accpiiriHg  an  intelligible  pronuncia- 
tioa  is  not  insuperable,  and  some  Europeans  have  even 
spoken  Chinese  ro  well  as  to  deceive  the  natives.  A 
circumstance  which  occurred  in  the  great  street  at 
Canton,  about  three  or  fbur  and  thirtv  years  ago, 
affords  a  remarkable  proof  of  this,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  curious  instance  of  the  national  prejudices  of 
the  people.  A  blmd  bqrgar,  sitting  alone  by  the  way- 
side, asked  an  alms  of  two  Englishmen,  who  were 
passing  by :  one  of  them,  who  had  been  for  some  years 
.resident  in  the  place,  inquired  into  his  history,  on 
which  he  began  a  long  and  piteous  tale  5  but  before 
he  had  got  half  through  it,  some  of  his  countrymen 
coming  up,  reproached  him  for  thus  dUgracing  him- 
self by  talking  to  a  Stii-huxa,  (so  it  seems  Europeans 
are  caOed  at  Canton,)  and  the  beggar  immediately 
poured  forth  a  torrent  of  abuse  on  the  gentleman  who 
had  made  these  kind  inquiries,  for  presuming  to  speak 
as  if  he  were  a  native  of  "  the  Central  Kingdom." 

As  the  Chinese  consists  of  strings  of  monosyllables 
incapable  of  receiving  any  variation  or  inflection,  it  can 
have  none  of  the  distinctions  of  gender,  number,  case, 
mode,  tense,  or  person,  which  appear  so  indispensable 
to  render  a  speaker,  or  writer  intelligible.  An  inva- 
nable  order  of  words  is  the  principal  expedient 
by  which  this  defect  is  remedied.  1.  The  subject, 
▼erb  and  immediate  object  must  always  follow  each 
other  in  succession;  and  afterwards  the  remote  object 


.-  I         1      8  r  2 

if  requisite,  thus  :     Vang    hao  shen :  the-Kinfi:  loves 

a  I  2       s  4     6       «      7 

virtue.     Thyen  t9i  neng    tgyen  jin    yu  i'kym:    the- 

«  1  s  4         5      «  7 

Son  of-Heaven  may  appoint  a-maa  to  heaven,  (i.  c* 
the  Emperor  may  appoint  his  successor.)  2.  A  depeii- 
dast  term  always  precedes  that  on  which  it  depends.; 
hence  the  attribute  goes  before  the  subject  |  the  gen|* 
tive  is  placed  before  the  nominative;  the  adverb  bafofe 
the  verb;  and  a  conditional  sentence  before  that  to 

.  1      s        8        4        6 

which  it  is  annexed.    Thus,  pu  sin  min    fe  isung, 

8  s  4 

sk;nifies,  the-people  follows  (them)  not  (if  they  do) 

not  gain  (its)  confidence,  (literally,  not  trusting,  the 
people  follows  not.)  No  verb  or  subject  is  omitted, 
except  such  as  can  be  immediately  supplied  by 
the  context.  On  these  three  principles,  all  the  con- 
struction of  the  language  rests.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  considerable  difference  between  the  ancient 
style  (kii'ven)  used  by  Confucius,  Mencius,  &c.  and 
the  learned  language  of  the  present  day  (Kwan-Juoa) 
or  dialect  of  the  Mandarins.  In  the  latter,  compound 
terms  to  obviate  ambiguity;  metaphors  borrowed  from 
poetry ;  particles  performing  the  office  of  inflections  in 
other  languages ;  a  new  set  of  pronouns ;  verbal  pas- 
tieles  to  distinguish  tenses;  compound  adverbs;  nouns 
used  as  prepositions  or  conjunctions,  and  interjections 
unknown  to  the  ancient  style,  show  how  much  the  lan- 
guage has  changed  in  the  course  of  ages,  and  prove 
that  the  Classical  Books  are  the  productions  of  a 
remote  period. 

£a  at  Smauium  Uterarum  difficuUas,  says  Father 
Martinii,  (ETui.  Sm.7,)  ut  earum  cognitw  futmanas  vires 
€t  ^tatem  superare  videaiur,  and  so  it  well  might,  ac- 
cording to  the  senseless  mode  of  teaching  their  chil- 
dren which  prevails  among  the  Chinese.  The  first 
five  or  six  years  are  wasted  in  acquiring  nothing  more 
than  the  pronunciation  of  the  characters ;  the  next 
four  in  learning  to  draw,  describe,  aod  trace  them  in 
the  air ;  and  it  is  not  till  the  boy  is  fifteen  or  sixteen 
years  old  that  he  begins,  by  the  help  of  a  dictionary, 
to  know  something  about  their  meaning.  The  first 
object  of  his  studies  is  the  Pe^kya-sing,  or  names  of 
100  £uuilies,  a  list  of  proper  names  which  cannot  add 
one  idea,  to  the  few  he  has  already  acquired.  The 
next  are  the  Ta^Ue  -,  and  (a,)  Tiyen-ise-wca,.  "  the 
Great  letters,"  and  ''  Colibection  of  a  thousand  letters,** 
an  assemblage  of  short  phrases  f  and  then  (4.)  The 
S<m-8hi'4eing,  or  "  verses  of  three  syllables,"  con-^ 
taining  moral  reflections  on  historical  events.  He 
afterwards  proceeds  to  the  (5*)  Se-sku  or  ''Four  Books** 
of  Confucius,  which  are  entirely  learned  by  heart ;  and 
histiy,  to  the  (6.)  King  or  Classical  Books  5  the  ne 
plus  ultra  of  Chinese  learning*  The  first  examir 
nations  are  held  in  the  presence  of  a  Chi-hyeB,  or 
Mayor,  oi  a  third  rate  town;  and  the  candidiOea, 
usually  about  twenty  years  of  age,  are  500  or  600  ia 
number.  Those  who  succeed,  about  two-thirds  oi 
the  whole,  are  styled  Hyen-ming.  At  the  second  exar 
minatiott,  be£are  a  Cbirfii,  800  candidates  are  gener 
raHy  successful,  and  receive  the  tUk  of  Fu-mit^. 
They  are  afterwards,  at  intervals,  examined  by  Man* 
darins,  sent  for  the  purpose  firom  Pe-king,  and,  if 
i^roved,  receive  the  title  of  Syen-ttai,  with  certain 
privileges,  or  Kyw-^song,  a  less  honourable,  hut,  at 
the  same  time,  less  hihorious  rank,  lliey  then  repa^ 
every  three  years  to  the  Capital  of  the  Province,  ia 
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CRIKA*  order  to  be  candidates  for  the  tide  of  Kyu-jm ;  and  tlie 
year  after  it  has  been  obtained  they  go  to  P£-king,  to 
enter  into  competition  for  the  high  literary  honour  of 
a  Tm-tih  These  honours  are  often  purchased,  and 
often  dispensed  with,  though  according  to  the  hiws  of 
the  Empire,  no  one  can  be  raised  to  any  dignity  who 
has  not  obtained  them.  The  candidates  are  examined 
in  separate  apartments,  and  well-drawn,  well-chosen, 
uncommon  characters,  never  introduced  twice,  are  the 
great  criterions  of  excellence.  Some  account  of  the 
classical  literature,  rhetoric,  poetry,  and  drama  of 
China,  has  been  already  given  in  the  article  on  Con- 
pvcius,  (ix.  600,)  in  wliich  several  topics  of  greater 
interest  were  also  noticed ;  but  then  only  briefly  and  ^ 
incidentally,  as  illustrative  of  that  philosopher's  life 
and  doctrines.  They  have  therefore,  as  their  impor- 
tance demanded,  been  more  fully  detailed  in  this 
place. 
Agrieol-  ^  ^  ^^  Arts  practised  by  the  Chinese,  none  has 
tore.  been  more  patronised  than  the  culture  of  the  earth. 

It  is  the  most  favoured  occupation,  next  to  learning, 
and  is  considered  as  the  basis  of  natural  prosperity.  The 
Emperor  is  sole  proprietor  of  the  soil,  and  every  tenant 
pays  one-tenth  of  the  produce  as  a  rent  for  the  land 
he  holds.  It  is  a  fixed  niaxim  never  to  dispossess  any 
land-holder  who  is  exact  in  th^  payment  of  this 
charge )  and  he  is  allowe<1,  if  he  pleases,  to  underlet 
his  estate.  This  is  commonly  done  at  the  rate  of 
one-half  of  the  whole  produce,  so  that  the  tenant 
under  Government  makes  a  clear  profit  of  two- 
fifths.  The  land  is  on  the  whole  equally  divided ; 
little,  except  for  the  £mperor*8  use,  is  devoted  to 
pleasure-grounds,  parks,  &c. ;  and  there  are  no  re- 
strictions  on  the  taking  fish  or  game.  Famines,  how- 
ever, are  very  frequent  from  drought,  inundations,  the 
ravages  of  locusts,  and  civil  commotions.  The  Go- 
vernment, also,  with  all  its  professions,  is  very  im- 
provident; while  on  any  emergency,  the  restrictions  on 
external  commerce,  and  the  unproductive  state  of  the 
adjoining  countries,  cut  oflF  all  hope  of  a  supply  from 
abroad.  The  extraordinary  diligence  of  the  peasantry 
in  cultivating  every  inch  of  soil,  so  much  exaggerated 
by  some  of  the  earlier  writers,  is  no  fable  with  respect 
to  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  towns  and  cities. 
There  not  a  foot  of  ground  is  lost ;  and  the  hills  are 
formed  into  terraces,  as  is  the  case  in  Malta  and  the 
Fays  de  Vaud.  But  banditti,  want  of  cattle,  imper- 
fect drainage,  and  beyond  all,  the  oppression  of  men 
in  power,  counteract  the  letter  as  well  as  the  spirit  of 
the  law,  and  check  the  cultivation  of  less  favoured 
tracts  to  such  an  extent,  that  more  than  one-fourth, 
perhaps  two-thirds  of  the  whole  Empire  are  either 
swamps  or  wastes.  Any  one  may,  as  is  the  case  in 
Turkey,  obtain  a  grant  of  waste  land,  on  engaging  to 
pay  the  stipulated  tenth  into  the  hands  of  the  proper 
oflScers  \  but  the  ignorance  and  poverty  of  the  great 
body  of  the  people,  prevent  such  speculations  from 
being  often  attempted.  The  Chinese  are  indeed  ill- 
adapted  to  manage  land  on  a  large  scale ;  and  are 
more  fit  for  gardeners  than  fiutners.  Their  imple- 
ments, of  husbandry  are  singularly  defective;  and 
their  plough;  drawn  by  a  single  buffalo,  seldom  makes 
a  furrow  more  than  four  inches  deep ;  new  soil,  there- 
fore is  never  turned  up.  The  ground  is  never  allowed 
to  lie  follow ;  in  some  places,  two  crops  of  rice  are 
raised  in  one  season ;  wheat  follows  cotton  or  indigo, 
and  is  cut  in  May  or  June ;  beans  are  sown  between 


the  drills  of  wheat  and  ripen  after  harvest )  lentils,    CBSSl 
sweet  potatoes,  and  yams  succeed  wheat.  v.**^^^,^ 

The  want  of  domestic  animals  is  likewise  the  source  Cattle, 
of  another  evil,  the  scarcity  of  manure ;  an  evil  the  poultry, 
more  felt,  as  the  soil  is  generally  loose  and  sandy,  and  ^^ 
therefore  soon  impoverished.  Dung  can  be  procured 
in  small  quantities  in  the  north,  where  homed  cattle 
are  most  plentiful ;  but  the  commonest  manure  is  a 
compost  of  which  human  ordure  is  the  largest  ingre- 
dient. All  sorts  oi  excrements  are  therefore  care- 
fully collected  and  preserved  j  filth  of  every  description 
is  raked  together  ^  slime  and  mud  dredged  up  firom 
ponds  and  ditches,  and  even  the  bari)ers  diligently 
pocket  every  hair  from  the  heads  and  beards  of  their 
customers,  in  order  to  sell  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  soiL 
Lime,  burnt  bones,  decayed  wood  and  leaves,  mixed 
with  these  materials,  are  thrown  together  into  a  hole 
well  plastered  ^ '  and  the  mixture,  after  being  moistened 
with  urine  or  water,  is  poured  in  a  fluid  state  over  the 
fields.  Manure,  in  the  form  of  dried  cakes,  is  carried 
for  sale  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  the  other,  and 
it  is  conveyed  in  every  state  by  water  carriage  over 
the  whole  Empire.  The  combining  of  different  soils 
is  well  understood ;  and  sandy  grounds  are  worked 
up  with  marl  and  clay,  as  stiff  lands  are  with  sand  and 
gravel.  Rice  is  the  staple  produce  j  then  barley,  and  Gniiii. 
after  that  wheat,  especially  in  the  north;  buck- 
wheat, millet,  {Sorghum,)  maize,  peas,  beans,  and 
other  vetches  are  the  other  kinds  of  grain  and  pulse 
most  cultivated.  Sugar-cane,  cotton,  hemp,  linseed, 
tobacco,  indigo,  tea,  mulberries;  varnish-trees,  {Bhut 
Vemix,)  camphor,  tallow-trees,  {StilUngia  seb^era,) 
and  cinnamon  are  the  trees  and  shrubs  most  common 
in  the  fields  and  gardens.  Besides  our  esculent  vege- 
tables, a  kind  of  cabbage,  called  Pe-tshcS,  earth-nuts, 
{Arachu  hypogaa,)  yams,  and  sweet  potatoes  are  raised 
in  large  quantities. 

Rice  is  sown  in  March  and  July ;  and  most  grains 
are  steeped  in  lime-water,  or  urine  before  sowing.  In 
April  barley  is  very  forward,  and  scsamum  is  in  flower 
and  beginning  to  ripen;  but  the  mulberries  and  tallow- 
trees  (Stillingia  seHfera,)  are  scarcely  in  leaf.  Drilling 
is  the  most  common  kind  of  husbandry ;  broad-cast 
the  least ;  rice  is  often  transplanted  from  seed-beds.'  A 
sowing-machine  is  used  in  the  northern  provinces ;  and 
great  care  is  taken,  everywhere,  to  clear  and  irrigate  the 
rice.  Three  feet  ij  the  average  height  of  the  straw  of 
rice,  wheat,  and  barley ;  five  of  millet,  (Sorghum,)  The 
harvest,  in  the  middle  provinces,  begins  in  June:  in 
the  south,  in  April  or  May.  The  rice  sown  in  March 
ripens  in  June ;  that  sown  in  July  is  reaped  in  Sep- 
tember and  October ;  it  yields  twenty-five  or  thirty, 
the  other  kinds  of  grain,  from  ten  to  fifteen  for  one. 
The  grain  is  often  thrashed  in  the  field,  or  trodden  by 
oxen  and  bu£hloes.  Oats  are  never  cultivated ;  the 
horses  being  fed  on  straw,  beans,  or  grass.  Asses  and 
mules  as  well  as  horses,  are  used  for  draught  cattle,  but 
they  are  very  scarce  except  in  the  northern  provinces. 

The  Arts  in  which  the  Chinese  excel,  are  almost  Ginlaufli^ 
always  such  as  require  a  minute  attention,  not  such  as 
demand  enlai^d  views ;  and  thence  perhaps  it  arises 
that  they  are  better  gardeners  than  formen.^  Here, 
however,  quantity  ra&er  than  quality  is  their  great 
object ;  and  they  have  not  yet  learned  the  advantages 
of  excluding  cold,  augmenting  heat,  or  changing  the 
aspect.  They  have  no  idea  of  the  many  artificial  methods 
by  which  European  gardens  are  enriched  with  such  a 
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CBSSA»  TAriety  and  exctUence  of  vegetable  prodactions.  A 
contrivance  for  the  propagation  of  fruit  treea^  common 
to  them  and  the  Levantines^  is  worthy  of  notice. 
After  stripping  off  the  bark  of  a  bearing  branch,  in 
the  spring,  for  about  an  inch  in  width,  they  enclose  it 
in  a  ball  of  vegetable  mould,  secured  by  matting  or 
pieces  of  tile,  and  hang  over  it  a  pot  of  water,  in  the 
bottom  of  which  there  is  a  small  hole  just  large  enough 
to  allow  the  water,  gradually  to  ooze  through,  and 
keep  the  ball  of  earth  constantly  moistened.  The 
part  enclosed  soon  throws  out  new  roots,  and  if  sawn 
off  and  planted  in  the  autumn,  will  produce  fruit  in 
the  following  summer.  This  is  probably  a  Chinese 
invention  imported  into  the  west,  with  the  orange  and 
lemon  tree. 

For  ornamental  gardening,  the  Chinese  have  been 
extolled  as  far  surpassing  every  other  nation  $  and 

Cardeaiflf.  certainly  when  their  style  is  compared  with  the  formal 
parterres  and  ponderous  wildernesses  of  our  fore- 
fathers the  contrast  is  striking.  The  variety,  bril- 
liance, and  airiness  of  the  Chinese  pleasure-grounds, 
leave  the  stiff  monotonous  gardens  of  France  and 
Italy,  once  so  much  admired,  far  behind  them;-** 
because  the  Asiatics  imitated  Nature's  beautiful  irregu- 
larity, while  the  Europeans  strove  to  force  upon  trees 
and  greenswards  a  symmetry  which  is  entirely  out 
of  nature.  The  defect  of  the  Chinese  gardeners  is, 
that  they  attempt  too  much.  Rocks,  forests,  plains 
and  vaUies,  all  are  to  be  crowded  within  the  narrow 
compass  of  a  few  acres ;  while  the  uncouth  forms  of 
their  artificial  caverns,  with  an  excessive  profusion  of 
cascades  and  pagodas,  not  only  show  the  effort  of  art 
at  every  step,  but  oppress  the  eye  with  a  superfluity 
of  surprising  objects.  The  grotesque  figures  of  lions, . 
tigers,  dragons,  and  other  creatures  of  a  distorted 
in&agination,  all  from  the  kilns  of  the  porcelain 
manufiftcturer,  are  ornaments  suggested  by  the  same 
wretched  taste,  which  has  peopled  the  gardens  of 
Versailles  and  the  Tuilleries,  with  the  heroes  and  de- 
migods of  Greece  and  Rome.  The  Imperial  pleasure- 
groifids  of  Yuen-min-yuen,  near  P$-king,  occupying 
nearly  60,000  acres,  and  comprehending  thirty  separate 
palaces,  as  well  as  those  of  Je-hol,  beyond  the  Great 
Wall,  to  the  north-east  of  the  Capital,  are  magnificent 
samples  of  the  Chinese  taste  and  skill,  well  deserving, 
from  their  magnitude  and  constant  succession  of  beau- 
ties, the  admiration  of  Europeans  as  well  as  of  Natives. 
If  the  Chinese  have  little  to  boast  of  with  respect 
to  the  fine  arts,  their  skill  in  several  of  those  which 
are  more  mechanical,  is  far  from  inconsiderable.  In 
the  construction  and  use  of  fire-arms,  which  will  be 
noticed  when  their  military  force  is  described ;  in 
printing  and  engraving ;  in  the  manufacture  of  silk 
and  cotton  cloths,  and  especially  in  their  earthen- 
ware ',  they  appear  to  have  taken  the  lead,  and  in  the 
two  last  still  equal,  if  they  do  not  excel  the  Europeans 
themselves. 

Eagrav-  1.  Their  sculpture,  which  is  almost  all  in  low  relief, 
is  closely  allied  to  the  art  of  engraving ;  an  art  probably 
of  great  antiquity  among  them,  from  their  constant 
use  of  seals  as  signatures  to  all  deeds  and  public  iocu- 
xnente.  Their  works  of  this  kind  in  wood,  mother-of- 
pearl  and  ivory  are  known  to  every  one  j  and  their 
iioUow  spheres,  included  within  each  other,  are  often 
preserved  as  curiosities  in  public  collections.  Out  of 
one  solid  ball  of  ivory  they  will  carve  fifteen  hollow 
globes,  all  distinct  from  each  other,  all  movable  by  a 
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touch,  and  ornamented  with  figures  and  open  work,    CHINA, 
like  the  sticks  of  a  fiin.    Yet  these  singular  produc-  V.-^— / 
tions  of  art,  which  appear  to  require  so  much  skiU  and 
labour,  are  soon  finished,  and  sold  for  a  trifle. 

8.  From  the  impressions  of  their  seals,  it  is  pro-  2.Friatiiig. 
bable  that  the  Chinese  caught  the  first  idea  of  the  art 
of  printing }  an  art  said  to  be  known  to  them  more 
than  nine  centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  but,  like 
most  of  their  inventions,  still  in  its  in^cy.  It  is 
nothing  better  than  a  clumsy  kind  of  stereotype,  with 
all  the  inconveniences  and  few  of  the  advantages  of  that 
ingenious  contrivance.  The  characters  to  be  printed, 
are  first  drawn  by  a  skilful  manager  of  his  pencil,  on 
a  sheet  of  thin  transparent  pi4>er,  which,  when  dry,  is 
glued  on  a  smooth  board.  It  is  then  delivered  to  the 
engraver,  who  scrapes  out  all  the  spaces  between  the 
strokes  of  the  letters,  which  are  thus  left  in  relief,  and 
the  paper  is  carefully  washed  off.  Each  board  con« 
tains  two  pages  j  ink  more  fluid  than  that  used  in 
writing,  is  laid  on  with  a  hard-brush,  a  sheet  of  paper  is 
applied,  a  softer  brush  is  passed  over  it,  and  an  im]>res- 
sion  is  taken.  Four  or  five  can  be  thus  thrown  off 
without  renewing  the  ink.  .  The  sheeU  when  printed, 
are  folded  back  and  form  two  pages.  A  few  movable 
types  of  the  most  conmion  characters,  are  sometimes, 
but  very  rarely  used.  All  authors^  who  are  Mandarins, 
must  lay  their  works  before  the  Emperor,  who  orders 
the  Han-Un,  or  Royal  Society  of  P£-king  to  examine 
the  manuscript,  and  if  {^proved,  it  is  printed  at  the 
expense  of  Government.  Sd-cheu-fid,  on  the  great 
canal,  in  the  province  of  Kyang-nan,  is  a  great  empo- 
rium for  books,  particularly  poetical  works ;  but  there 
are  printing-offices  In  most  of  the  large  towns. 

3.  The  imitative  powers  of  the  Chinese  are  very  3.  Ma- 
great  ;  and  it  may  be  in  general  remarked,  that  those  chlnery. 
nations  which  are  least  remarkable  for  original  inven- 
tions, succeed  most  readily  in  arta  which  are  merely 
imitative.    In  Europe  this  has  been  said  of  the  Poles 

and  Russians,  each  of  whom  have  a  peculiar  aptitude 
at  seizing  the  accent  and  niceties  of  a  foreign  language, 
(Burnetts  Poland,  320,)  and  the  skill  of  the  latter  in 
counterfeiting  with  the  minutest  precision,  has  been 
shown  in  several  extraordinary  instances,  (Clarke's 
TraveUt  i.  88.)  A  Chinese  at  Canton,  who  had  never 
before  seen  a  watch,  made  one  in  every  point  com- 
plete, except  in  the  main-spring;  they  are  therefore 
capable  of  imitating  our  machinery ;  yet  they  have 
scarcely  any  thing  of  the  kind,  their  own  being  ex- 
tremely clunisy  and  simple.  It  has  been  conjectured, 
that  their  backwardness  in  this  respect,  arises  from 
discouragement  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  who 
are  not  willing  to  diminish  the  call  for  manual  labour. 
May  it  not  be  more  naturally  accounted  for,  by  the 
well-known  vanity  and  self-sufficiency  of  the  nation  j 
ever  willing  to  rate  ita  own  skill  too  high,  and  averse 
to  the  introduction  of  any  thing  that  is  foreign  ? 

4.  The  Jews  are  the  best  sIUl  manufieusturers  in  the  4.  Silk 
Empire,  and  most  numerous  in  the  provinces  in  which  m^nnftc- 
silk-worms  are  reared ;  it  has  therefore  been  con-  ^^'*^** 
jectured,  that  the  art  of  weaving  silk  was  introduced 

by  Jewish  emigranta  after  the  conquesta  of  Alexander. 
lliis,  however,  is  very  inconsistent  with  the  lofty 
pretensions  of  the  Chinese,  one  of  whose  historians 
speaks  of  brocades,  as  being  in  use  nearly  300  years 
before  our  era.  The  quantity  of  silk  now  produced 
and  manufactured  is  almost  beyond  calculation;  it 
forms  the  principal  article  of  clothing  for  the  rich  | 
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CHINA,  and  the  Province  of  Cht-kfBRg,  between  the  Iwenty- 
v^i'^w'^^  seventh  and  thir^-first  paraUcSs  of  northern  latitude, 
18  the  conntrj  mm  which  the  finest,  softest,  and 
whitest  is  brought;  but  the  adjoining  Province  ol 
Kyang'-nan  has  the  greateat  nnmber  of  weavers,  and 
all  articles  intended  for  the  Emperor's  use,  are  made 
there^  particularly  in  its  Capital,  Nan-king.  The  pro* 
dttctions  of  the  Chinese  looms  are  said  to  be  more 
showy  than  substantial;  their  brocades  are  embroil 
dered  with  gilt  paper,  and  are  therefore  soon  spoiled, 
Ckmzesy  whether  flowered  or  plain,  are  the  manufoc* 
tures  in  which  they  excel ;  aad  those  most  in  use,  aie 
a  strong  dull  satin,  called  /»-nga»-lfe,and  a  close,  gref 
taffety,  which  washes  well,  and  is  suitable  for  drawers, 
linings,  &c.  The  Kyen^cked,  spun  by  ao  insect  some- 
what (tiffering  from  the  sUk-worm,  and  abounding  ut 
the  Province  of  Shan-toog,  furnishes  a  thick  rough 
material,  resemUing  drugget,  and  much  valued  by 
the  Chinese.  The  silk  goods  exported  to  Europe,  are 
manufiictured  in  or  near  Canton,  and  the  raw^  ma<^ 
terial  is  brought  from  Kyang-nao. 
Nankeens.  ^^^^^  Province  also  produces  the  crown  cotton,  (  Go9* 
jjfptvin  reUgomim,)  wluch  is  manufoctured  into  nan^ 
keens;  particularly  ^in  the  city  of  Naa*king,  whence 
the  name  of  those  cotton  cloths  is  derived. 

Narrow,  stout,  and  fine  linens  are  maaufoctured  at 
Nan-king  and  in  Fd^kyen ;  they  are  called  Kja-f4  by 
the  natives,  and  Num9  by  the  Portuguese. 

Paper  is  anoidier  article  of  which  the  Chinese  claim 
the  invention ;  the  first  having  been  made  from  the 
bark  of  a  tree,  (itfencspcqEiyri^ra,)  and  old  linen,  by 
Tsai-hm,  a  Mandarin  who  flourished  about  a  century 
and  a  half  before  Christ  The  bark  of  that  tree,  and 
the  K&'cKhUf  hemp,  nettles,  straw,  the  ooccoons  of 
the  silk-worm,  cotton,  rags,  and  the  fibres  of  the  baas* 
boo  are  the  materials  now  used  >  from  the  second  of 
these,  the  most  common  sort  is  made }  whence /n^f>cAtf 
has  become  the  usual  term  for  paper.  The  inner  back 
of  the  bamboo,  after  maceration  in  water,  is  reduced 
to  a  paste  by  boiling  and  bruising  in  a  mortar ;  k  is 
then  spread  out,  enframes  of  fine  bamboo  threads,  and 
formed  into  sh^ta  of  various  lengths,  from  three  to 
ten  foet.  The  whitest,  softest,  and  most  durable  is 
made  firom  cotton  rags.  A  sixe,  consisting  of  seventy 
eight  parts  water,  three  isiagiass,  and  one  alnm,  is 
used  to  prevent  the  mk  frcmi  running ;  but  it  makes 
the  paper  more  lial^  to  tear,  or  be  injured  by  daoii^ 
and  wormsw  A  strong  rose-eok>ured  traaspaTCut  p^er 
is  used  in  the  windows  at  PS-king,  as  a  snbetttute  for 
glass.    This  kind  is  brought  from  Corea. 

That  Peninsula  is  also  said  to  be  the  country  wfaera 
the  Chinese  komed  the  secret  of  preparing  their  ex.* 
eellent  ink  now  so  universally  used  by  our  artists  under 
the  name  of  Indian  Ink.  It  was  not  brought  to  per- 
foction  till  the  ninth  century ;  and  is  made  of  the  soot 
deposited  by  the  smoke  of  pines  or  oiL  Thia  is  foimed 
into  a  paste  by  a  strong  solutiDn.  of  isin^ass,  with  the 
addition  ef  a  little  musk,  to  ceerect  the  smelL  Isin- 
glass prepared  frooa  asses-skin  and  the  soot  of  lampsy 
which  is  the  lightest  kind,  make  the  best  ink ;  «id 
HwcS-dwd-fd,  near  the  soutb-eastem  boundary  of 
Kyang-oan,  is  the  place  in  which  it  is  brought  to  the 
gieatert  perfoction.  A  smooth  shining  fimcturi^  clear 
black  colour,  and  readiness  of  aobttion  are  the  quali- 
ties which  show  the  ink  to  be  good;  and,  if  acciden- 
tally ia^oved  by  moisture,  it  should  be  dried  gradually 
IB  osdes  to  prevent  it  from  cracking. 


The  delicate  painting-brushes,  called  Camels  hali>-  CHI>\ 
pencils,  were  probably  invented  by  the  Chinese.  The 
for  of  rabbits  is  that  of  which  they  are  geneiaUy  Hair 
made,  and  to  the  natives  of  China,  they  are  as  indis*  V^^^ 
pensaUe  as  pens  to  us.    They  are  held  between  the 
thumb  and  two  first  fingeis,  the  point  of  the  pe&dl 
being  kept  about  an  inch  beyond  &e  little  finger.. 

Almost  all  trades  are  itinerant  in  China,  and  the  tools  ^'^^* 
commonly  used  are  few,  clumsy,  and  un8enriceabl& 
The  barbers  are  most  active ;  shaving  the  whole  foee, 
extirpating  bristles  from  the  nostrils,  adjusting  the  eye* 
brows,  and  plaiting  the  only  lod^  which  the  T4tirs 
will  allow  their  Chinese  subjects  to  retain.  Carpen* 
ters  and  tailors  also  ply  in  the  streets ;  but  japanncra  Vvnulies. 
always  work  in  shops,  and  even  keep  their  windows 
shut  as  if  to  conceal  the  mysteries  of  their  art.  The 
Jspaaese  were  the  inventors  of  it,  and  their  neighbours 
on  the  continent  have  never  been  aUe  to  rival  their 
skill.  The  articles  varnished  are  either  made  of  paste- 
board, {papier  machd,)  or  thin  wood ;  blad^  and  red  are 
the  fovourite  colours ;  and  the  best  workmanship  is 
that  of  Kyang-nan.  It  is  superior  to  that  of  Canton ; 
probi^ly  beeause  tiie  great  demand  at  the  latter  place 
causes  the  work  to  be  too  much  hurried.  Great  care  is 
necessary  to  preserve  the  goods  ficom  dust,  while  still 
moist,  and  not  to  dry  them  too  rapidlj. 

Extreme  indigence  is  the  lot  of  thousands,  andBiipn 
beggars  abound ;  but  charity  is  not  a  virtue  mndk 
practised  in  China;  a  thimbleful  of  rice  isaU  thata 
beggar  can  hope  to  obtain.  The  tradesmen,  however, 
have  associations  like  our  benefit  societies^  or  cdubsb 
for  the  relief  of  their  distressed  brethren. 

The  fishermen,  a  most  numerous  dass,  are  generally  FUbenLCj. 
in  a  very  wretched  condition,  perhaps  finosa  living 
entirely  on  fish  and  docks,  thongh  they  have  some 
vegetable  food,  for  they  raise  onions,  garlic,  ^c  oa 
rafts  of  bamboo,  covered  with  beds  of  earth.  They 
allure  fish  at  night  by  l^hts,  as  is  done  elsewhere ; 
but  their  most  singular  method  of  fishing  is  the  em- 
ployment of  a  tame  water-fowl,  of  the  corvorant  trib^ 
(perhaps  the  PeUeoMU  aquihtM^  or  Man  of  war.)  These 
birds  are  carried  eat  on.  salts,  and  have  a  ring  round 
their  necks  whidk  serves  for  the  double  purpose  of 
bringing  them  back,  by  means  of  a  string,  and  pre- 
venting them  firom  swallowing  the  fish  they  have 
seized.  After  a  certain  time  the  ring  is  removed,  and 
the  bird  is  allowed  to  pcovide  for  hisnseli  Their  ducks 
also  ace  so  well  trained^  that  they  return  to  the  boats 
Oft  hearing  their  master  whistlew 

But  of  all  the  manufoctures  for  which  the  Chinese  Fbttery. 
have  been  celebrated,  their  earthen-ware  is  periiaps  the 
most  remarkable.  Its  peculiar  excellence  made  it  long 
an  import  of  considerable  value,  gave  its  name  to  the 
finer  kinds  of  pottery  among  oursdves,  and  rendered 
it  a  fovourite  article  of  luxury  in  the  Courts  of  Centrd 
and  Western.  Aaia^  long  before  China  was  known  to 

Europe.  _^    |^, 

ThekrmateikOs  themsdve%  and  the  care  with  which  ncw^ 
they  are  deansed  and  prepared,  are  the  real  causes  of 
the  superiority  of  the  Chinese  p<Mrcelain  over  that  of 
most  European  maaufocturera.  The  forms  of  their  in- 
ventien,  thooghnot  always  indegant,  have  neither  tho 
lightness,  variety,  nor  beantilul  outline  of  the  GrecisA 
vases ;  uid  their  designs  are  wretched  when  compared 
with  those  of  European  artists,  either  ancient  or 
modem.  The  two  sorts  of  earth  which  are  most  used 
in  the  formation  of  their  porcelain,  are  called  ktn-^m^ 
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CHiKA.  ud  pjF-Kiii-tel ;  the  first,  a  kind  of  ioap<«feOBe  miscd 
witk  a  amidl  proportioa  of  mioa  ^  tbe '  o^Kr  a  gnoute 
in  wfaidi  qaartas  greatly  predoaaiaateg.     The  wlnteft 
pieces  of  each  are  alwa^^  preferred.    TKe  fk^-iOn^tsi 
is  rc^aoed  to  powder,  thrown  intD  a  vessel  Inll  of 
water,  well  stirred  «p  and  then  left  to  settle.    A  thick 
cream  nses,  which  is  skimnKd  off  and  poufod  into 
another  vessel  filled  with  water.    This  process  Is  i«» 
peated  till  the  cream  ceases  to  rise }  and  that  throam 
into  the  second  vessel  is  allowed  to  remain  uatonched, 
till  a  cnut  is  deposited  below,  and  the  water  above  is 
quite  dear.    The  paste  thus  formed  is  dcied  in  moulds, 
«id,  before  it  is  completely  hardened,  is  cot  into  cakes, 
having  nearly  the  shape  and  size  of  a  brick,  which  are 
acdd  in  the  mariaet  lor  so  vnch  per  handred.    The 
kao-4mg  receives  its  name  from  a  hill  near  ]£ing-te- 
diin,  iHiere  it  is  found  in  large  masses  nnder-a  straton 
of  red  earth.    It  is  sobjeoted  to  the  process  just  de- 
scribed, and  is  Ibnned  into  cakes  like  those  of  the  pe* 
Ma-tse.    For  the  purpose  of  makiag  porcelain,  tiiese 
earths  are  mised  together  in 'different  proportiens,  ac« 
carding  to  the  degree  of  fineness  required }  for  the 
beat  sort  in  equal  quantities ;  for  the  second  best, 
four  parts  of  imo^Ung  are  added  to  six  of  pe-ifiR-4se ; 
and  for  the  worst  one  of  the  former  to  three  of  tiie 
latter.    A  greasy  kind  of  chalk,  called  Hma-M,  is 
sometimes  sulistitated  lor  kao'Sng,  after  having  been 
prepared  in  a  similar  manner;   the  porcelain  thus 
made  is  whiter  and  more  tranqpareat,  but  more  brittle 
and  expensive  than  the  other.    Shi^hto,  a  lund  of  gyp- 
sasn,  is  likewise  sometimes  laed  5  tet  it  is  not  ao  hard 
and  teoadons  as  kao-Ui^, 

The  mixture  when  propeiiy  worited  up,  la  thrown 
into  a  pit,  well  pavod  and  plaatered  with  a  hard 
cement ;  it  is  then  trodden  down  till  it  has  acquired  a 
soofficieot  consistency.  From  thu  mass  portions  are 
taken  and  spread  upon  large  slates,  on  which  they  are 
rolled  and  kneaded  till  every  vacuity  and  rough  sutb- 
atance  has  been  completely  removed*  The  'vessci  is 
then  formed,  if  sphencad  or  cyiiodridd,  by  a  wheel ; 
and  is  delivered  to  a  second  woiiuaaa,  who  adds  the 
Tims,  feet,  and  ottier  omamcBAs ;  a  third  ahapesit  on 
a  nkould,  a  fourth  pares  its  edges,  and  after  paadng 
through  twelve  or  more  hands,  it  is  at  length  fit  for 
the  furnace.  Figures  in  relief,  spouts,  handles,  &c 
are  not  formed  at  die  same  time  as  the  veasd,  Int 
cemented  on  when  nearly  dry ;  the  seams  being  so 
niccSy  pared  and  smoothed  as  not  to  appear  at  all. 
When  sufficiently  hardened,  the  vessel  is  given  to  the 
painters,  each  of  whom  has  his  peculiar  province ;  one 
to  trace  circles  round  the  edges,  another  to  draw  the 
landscape,  a  third  to  sketch  the  figures,  and  so  on  tiU 
the  last  applies  the  colours,  fiach  piece  is  then  put 
into  a  sejmrate  case,  at  the  bottom  of  which  there  is 
strewed  a  bed  of  fine  sand,  covered  with  n  layer  sf 
powdered  koo-Ung.  These  cases  aie  next  placed  in 
the  ftimace,  resting  on  a  ioor  of  coarse  sand,  and 
IiOei  one  upon  the  oUier;  first,  thoae  containing  the 
cuaarser  wares,  lAken  the  finer,  and  lastly,  iht  finest  in* 
g^n  and  colouring,  which  are  nearest  to  the  month 
ctf  tlie  oven.  Just  loocn  enough  is  left  between  the 
piles  to  idlow  a  passage  fer  the  fiame  ;  but  as  they 
luiTe  no  naeans  of  regiSating  the  heat,it  often  happens 
that  the  whale  is  spoiled  and  converted  into  a  shapeless 
mass.  The  eases  are  put  into  the  fimmce  and  removed, 
when  necessary,  by  means  of  akind  of  iron  ladle,  with 
a  long  wooden  handle. 


Poivelain  is  catted  Ts^Mn  by  the  Chiaeae;  and  CmKk. 
King-'te-chin,  a  village  to  the  east  of  the  Lake  Po-  >«i-v'iv' 
yang-hd,  in  the  Frovince  of  Kyang-si,  is  the  place  at 
which  die  finest  China-ware  is  made.  This  is  exdu-^ 
aively  reserved  for  the  Emperor.  Blue  aad  white  are 
the  ordinary  colours ;  red  one  of  the  most  esteemed 
and  expensive ;  and  gilt  figures  on  a  black  ground  are 
in  great  request.  The  gilding  is  formed  by  mixing 
goid-dnst,  water,  and  sugar,  well  together }  and  it  is 
laid  on  by  a  hair  pencil  first  dipped  in  clear  gnm- 
water,  and  afterwards  into  this  mixture.  When  the 
vessel  has  been  takeu  out  of  the  furnace,  the  gilding  is 
polished  with  fine-grained  moistened  sand. 

A  light  brown  day  is  also  much  used  for  making  Common 
brown  earthen-WAre,  in  which  the  Chinese  excel,  as  ^^rthen- 
weU  as  in  porcelain.    Jars  and  vases  of  every  size,  ^**^*> 
pots,  cups,  lamps,  and  spoons,  &c.  made  of  this  ma« 
toriid  are  sold  lor  a  very  small  price.    Fuller  s-earth 
is  used  for  making  water  coolers,  and  another  kindr  of 
day  for  vessels  which  are  bdieved  to  improve  the 
taste  of  tlie  food  cooked  in  them. 

Notwithstanding  the  perfection  of  their  porcelain, 
the  Chinese  know  scarcely  any  thing  about  the  art  of 
makingglaas.  Their  mirrors  are  metallic^  a  compound.  Glass, 
it  is  said,  of  sine  and  copper.  It  is  dubious  whether 
there  is  a  single  glass-house  in  the  whole  £mi»re,  or 
any  place  at  which  that  beautiful  and  useful  manufac- 
ture is  carried  on,  except  Canton ;  and  nothing  more 
is  done  even  there  tiuin  the  melting  down  old  glass^ 
and  blowing  or  moulding  it  into  a  new  form. 

The  abundance  of  natural  resources  possessed  by  Natnn.!  n:- 
Ghina  is  manifest  hom  its  diversity  of  climate,  soil,  sources. 
and  lovd,  which  together  with  several  of  its  most 
*  remarkable  vegetables  and  minerals,  were  mentioned 
in  the  aoommt  of  each  of  its  Froviaces  given  above.  It 
will  be  mmeoeasary*  therefore;,  to  enlarge  upon  any  of 
them  here,  except  such  as  have  not  been  previously 
QOtioed,  or  more  particularly  belong  to  this  head. 

Anmag  the  minerals,  the  white  copper  of  Yunnan  Minerals. 
shuittld  foe  notioed  as  one  of  the  more  rare  kinds.    It  White 
isnatarally  brittle,  bat  is  rendered  ductile  by  a  mixture  copper. 
of  zinc     It  is  perhsfis  the  grey  copper  of  Professor 
Jnmieson.    Coal  is  not  uncommon,  and  collieries  are  Coal. 
mmiesona,  parttcalarly  near  Canton.  They  are  worked 
by  levels  cut  in  the  sides  of  the  hills.    The  coals  are 
charred  at  the  pit,  pounded,  mixed  with  earth  and 
formed  into  cakes  in  the  shape  of  bricks.    Stones  also  MarUs. 
are  hewn  and  shaped  in  the  quarry,  before  they  are 
severed  ham  the  native  rock,  as  was  sometimes  done 
by  the  Greeks*    llie  torrents  descending  from  the 
nxnmtains  of  Yun-nan,  KwcX-cheu,  and  Shen-s(  wash 
dawn  stones  which  yield  an  agreeable  sound,  and  are  MttsiciA 
used  for  making  musical  instruments.  The  stone  called  stones. 
Yn  is  most  esteemed.    It  varies  in  colour  from  the  Y\i. 
hue  of  whey  to  that  of  a  dnder,  passing  through  all 
the  different  shades  of  blue,  yellow,  red,  and  green* 
That  which  is  of  a  greenish  whi^e  colour  is  most 
valued.    It  has  been  erroneously  called  Chinese  Jade» 
Nephrite,  or  Prehnite,  but  is  probably  undetermined, 
and  nearly  allied  to  axe-stone.    Some  pieces  of  it  are 
three  feet  long,  and  a  foot  and  a  half  broad.    Mar* 
vdlous  stories  are  told  of  their  hardness  and  pon- 
derosity.   Another  kind  resembling  agate,  and  called 
ox-fet-atone,  b  not  so  hard  or  heavy,  and  is  found  in 
smaller  masses.    It  k  perhaps  pyritous. 

The  course  of  the  rivers  in  China,  as  in  other  coun-  Rocks, 
triesy  points  out  the  position  of  the  hilly  re^ons  -,  and 
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^\,^^»oarcesottheWh»ae-}muidYnag-taii.ky9ag,  the  «outhernProTincei.ha«  hitherto  baffled  aU  attempt.   CHDul 

-  -  "»  *•«  mountama  of  Titarjr,  show  that  the  whole  of  to  naturalize  it  in  Europe,  and  has  lour  since  disw-  W^ 

the  Clunae  Empire  forms  a  part  of  the  eastern  decU-  peared  in  Asia  Minor  and  Egypt,  where  we  know  ftom 

▼ity  of  that  central  ridge  which  is  apparently  the  the  feithfiil  descriptions  of  Dioscorides.  (H   JS8  )  and 


most  elevated  level  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The 
heights^  therefore^  which  are  nearest  that  culminating 
point  must  be  the  boldest^  most  nigged,  and  least 


Tti6C8« 


Herodotus,  it.  was  once  so  universally  cultivated.    A 
kind  of  Begonia,  called  HaS-Umg,  resemblingthe  peach*  Hy-ung. 
,      .  ^  ,.     ,  ^    ,  ^^  blossoDDi  in  colour,  is  a  favourite  subject  with  the 

producUvej  and  accordmgly  we  find  that  the  hills  on  painters  and  poets  of  China.  It  has  daiiL  green  leaves 
the  northern  and  eastern  boundaries  of  China  are  and  purple  branches,  from  the  eztremiUes  of  which 
roclg  and  barren,  while  the  more  southern  ridges^  its  buds  come  out  in  clusters.  The  Y^'hwdng-hw^,  or  YaT-bba^ 
in  Ho-nan,  Kwang-tong,  and  F6-kyen,  are  richly  night-smelling  flower,  (Pergularia  odorati$tima?)  is  awli 
wooded.  Granite  and  lime-stone  are  the  most  common  trailing  plant,  the  slender  branches  of  which  must 
rocks  J  and  no  traces  of  volcanoes,  either  active  or  be  trained  on  a  frame.  Its  greenish  yellow  blossoms 
extinct,  have  yet  been  found  on  the  mu^  emit  a  most  fragrant  and  powerful  odour  in  the 

-^   -  '^"^      '      '  •  ^  night  J  and  it  b  so  highly  valued,  that  a  fine  plant 

will  sometimes  sell  for  nearly  ten  guineas,  but  it  is 
too  tender  to  bear  the  open  air  at  P£-king.    Of  all  the 
medical  plants  in  request  among  the  Chinese,  none 
has  obtained  such  universal  repute  as  the  Jtn-joif .  Giiuaf. 
The  mountain  forests  of  Eastern  T&tary  are  the  place  P*na  ^ 
of  its  native  growth  j  and,  in  1709, 10,000  soldiers  were  q«wi«* 
employed  for  six  months  in  collecting  it  for  the  £m-  ^^^ 
peror,  whose  sole  property  it  is.     Father  Jartoux 
gave  so  good  a  description  of  it  in  the  LeHres 


there  are  many  in  the  neighbouring  islands. 

China  produces  all  the  European  fruits,  but  some 
of  them  do  not  succeed  well ;  the  apples,  g^pes,  and 
pomegranates  are  very  indifferent;  olives,  though  abun- 
dant are  gathered  for  eating,  but  not  for  making  oil; 
a  wild  apricot,  however,  which  flourishes  in  bleak 
tracts  and  a  barren  soil,  is  much  used  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  oil  is  expressed  from  the  kernels,  and  the 
stones  are  consumed  as  fuel.    There  are  lemons  no 

bigger  than  walnuts,  and  large  oranges  with  an  almost    ^  

solid  pulp,  which  are  valued  for  culinary  and  medical  jfianiet,  that  Lafiteu,  another  Jesuit,  recognised  it  in 


prepigntions.      The    southern   Provinces  are  warm 
enough  for  most  tropical  productions,  so  that  the  pro- 
duce both  of  cold  and  hot  climates  is  indigenous  in  China, 
and  it  has  also  many  fruits  and  vegetables  peculiar  to 
Xc-tclice.    itself.     Such  are  the  Urcld  (Dimocarpus  lUchi)  already 
mentioned ;  the  Long-yan,  Dragon's  eye,  (Dimocarpus 
longan)  Hwdng-pi,  {Cdokia  punctata j)  &c.    The  second 
is  tart  and  juicy,  and  more  wholesome  than  the  Li-cfU, 
which  it  somewhat  resembles.    The  Hwdng-pi  is  like 
an  unripe  gooseberry.    The  Shi^tte  (Diotpyrus  kaki) 
called  Shi'ping  vrhtn  dried,  is  said  to  taste  like  a  fig, 
but  is  a  kind  of  date-plum.    The  Lin^kyo  (TVopa  6i- 
cornis)  is  the  fruit,  or  root,  of  a  water  plant,  which 
has  a  peculiar  taste,  and  is  used  in  soup,  or  made  into 
a  cake  with  honey.    Pi^tsi,  used  as  a  cooling  diet  for 


the  woods  of  Canada,  in  1745,  and  it  has  since  that 
time  been  imported  into  China  by  t>ur  merchants. 
According  to  the  Chinese  practitioners,  this  plant  is 
a  sort  of  panacea,  and  an  infallible  remedy  for  diai^ 
ilicea,  palsy,  and  convulsions ;  it  is  therefore  naturally 
an  essential  ingredient  in  the  immortal  beverage  dis- 
pensed by  the  Priests  of  Lao-ts^ ;  but  the  £un>pean 
physicians  have  not  succeeded  in  discovering  its  vir- 
tues, and  have  never  admitted  it  into  their  list  of  the 
Materia  Medica,  though  it  is  well  known  as  an  umbel- 
liferous plant,  and  called  Panax  qumquefoUa  by  modem 
Botanists. 

Among  the  trees  peculiar  to  China,  the  following  TVks  fe- 
deserve  particular  notice ;  the  Tye-U-md,  or  iron-wood,  ^*  ^ 
{Baryxylum,  Lour.)  used  for  making  anchor-stocks ;       ^ 


invalids,  is  the  bulb  of  the  Trapa  natans.  A  species  of    the  Nan-nui,  or  cedar  (PiittM  cedrus)  used  for  beams  Nan-am. 
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Chenopodium  (Beta)  is  said  to  afford  much  nutritive 
food ;  its  roots  and  stem  being  dried  and  pulverized 
are  made  into  cakes,  and  used  as  bread,  while  its 
leaves  are  either  boiled  or  dressed  as  sallad. 
Vegetables  The  Pe-tsat,  or  white  herb,  a  kind  of  mustard,  (Si- 
Fe-Uy.  napis  brassicata,)  is  cultivated  in  large  fields,  and  eaten 
either  fresh  or  pickled,  like  the  German  Sauer^kraut, 
Scarcely  a  lake  or  morass  in  the  Empire  but  produces 
LBen-whs,  the  beautifiil  water-lily,  called  Nelumbium  by  our 
Botanists,  and  Lyen-hwa  by  the  Chinese.  Its  seeds, 
most  agreeable  to  the  palate,  but  least  digestible 
when  green,  are  as  ftivourite  articles  of  diet  with  the 
Chinese,  as  they  were  with  the  Egyptians  of  old; 
for  it  is  the  Cyatnus  or  Egyptian  bean  celebrated 
by  Herodotus,  (ii.  92,)  Strabo,  (xvii.  1 .  sec.  15,)  and 
Theophrastus,  (iv.  10.)  Its  singular  seed-vessel,  and 
shield-formed  leaves  which  fold  up  at  night  like  an 
Indian  screen,  figure  on  most  of  the  Egyptian  sculp- 
tures ;  and  the  whole  plant,  under  the  names  of  Stri- 
sTia,  Camala,  and  Hd-fd,  is  consecrated  in  the  Hindd 
and  Chinese  Mythologies.  The  root,  as  nutritive  and 
pleasant  as  the^  bean,  is  sometimes  pickled  and  eaten 
with  rice,  at  others  ground  into  flour  and  beat  up 
with  milk  into  a  ^ort  of  hasty  pudding.  This  remark- 
able plant,  which  adorns  every  ditch  and  pool  in  China, 


and  pillars ;  the  Lo-ya^iong,  {Larix?)  a  deciduous  pine, 
the  timber  of  which  is  said  to  abound  in  a  very  acrid 
resin;  and  the  Syang,  or  chestnut  {Cattanea,)  of  which 
the  husks  contain  much  of  the  tanning  principle,  and 
are  therefore  useful  for  fixing  colours,  while  the  fruit 
serves  as  food  for  pigs.    The  Lang-ju^tsu  is  used  for  Loor-JB* 
household  furniture,  and  yields  a  fruit,  which  when  ^'^ 
boiled  to  a  jelly  is  applied  as  a  preventive  against 
chilblains.    The  U-kyed-mu,  or  tallow-tree,  {SiUUn-  Oo-koo- 
gia  iebifera,)  has  bright  red,  heart-shaped  leaves,  and  ^booo, 
bears  a  fruit,  of  which  the  pulp  nearly  resembles 
tallow  in  smell  and  colour ;  it  must,  however,  be 
softened  by  linseed  oil,  in  order  to  reduce  it  to  a  proper 
consistence  for  making  candles.    There  are  likewise 
two  plants  on  which  wax  is  deposited  by  insects ;  tlie 
one  a  shrub  flourishing  in  a  dry  rocky  soil,  called  JTott* 
la-skH,  (dry  wax- tree)  by  the  Chinese,  the  other  a  tree 
which  requires  moisture,  named  by  them  Shwi-ia'Sk^, 
(moist  wax-tree.)     The  wax  of  the  former  is  white, 
shining,  and  pellucid,  and  is  supposed  by  the  Chinese 
to  heal  and  invigorate.    The  Tong'ihu,  (Dryandra  cor-  ToD§-ik( 
data)  yields  an  oil,  which,  when  properly  purified.  Is 
called  Meng'yeu,  oil  of  wood,  and  is  used  in  painting*. 
The  Tsi'shi^,  or  varnish-tree,  (Augia  Sinensis,)  exudes,  Tie-tlid 
from  incisions  in  its  trunk,  a  red  acrid  gum,  a  solution  , 


resistbg  equally  the  cold  of  the  northern  and  heat  of    of  which  forms  the  far-&med  varnish  of  the  Chiaefle. 
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CHINA.  Tbe  trees  are  let  for  the  season  at  the  rate  of  three- 
pence per  foot»  and  the  gum-gatherer  must  be  carei* 
fully  protected  agaiost  its  pernicious  eifluvia.  Tse^tan, 
or  rose-wood,  b  dark  red,  fragrant,  and  much  used 
for  furniture,  as  it  requires  no  varnish. 

The  Chang,  or  camphor-tree,  {Laurus  Camphora,) 
grows  to  a  large  size.  Its  young  shoots,  when  boiled 
and  strained,  yield  camphor,  which  is  purified  by 
being  laid  on  beds  of  pulverized  earth,  and  then 
exposed  to  a  moderate  heat.  The  bamboo-cane,  which 
forms  so  elegant  an  ornament  in  the  landscapes  on  the 
Chinese  screens  and  earthen-ware,  is  as  useful  as  it  is 
ornamental ;  and  from  the  numberl^s  variety  of  pur- 
poses to  which  it  can  be  applied,  deserves  to  be  noticed^ 
though  not  peculiar  to  China.  Its  tender  shoots  are 
brought  to  table,  its  fibres  used  as  the  wick  of  candles, 
its  macerated  wood  is  converted  into  paper,  and  its 
stems  serve  for  almost  every  object  of  Uie  carpenter^ 
wheelwright,  and  cabinet-maker. 

:«.  But  the  vegetable  production  which  is  now  most 

peculiarly  the  exclusive  property  of  China,  is  Tea.  The 
shrub,  from  the  leaves  of  which  this  beverage  is  pre- 
pared, is  considered  by  some  writers  as  a  native  of  the 
mountainous  tracts  between  the  Berman  and  Chinese 
Empires ;  but  it  has  long  been  naturalised  in  the 
latter ;  and  the  art  of  drying  and  preparing  its  leaves, 
seems  to  have  indisputedly  originated  with  the  Chinese. 
The  plant  is  by  them  called  Ch*ha,  and,  in  some 
dialects,  Ch^  or  Th^,  whence  its  European  names  have 
been  borrowed.  Ynn-nan  and  Su-chwen  in  the  south 
and  west  j  Hd-kwang  and  Kyang-nan  in  the  centre  i 
and  Che-kyang,  with  Fd-kyen  on  the  south-eastern  side 
of  the  Empire,  are  the  Provinces  in  which  it  is  raised 
in  the  greatest  quantities.  The  green  teas,  (Sdng-lo,) 
are  brought  chiefly  from  Kyang-nan;  the  black,  (TuV,) 
or  boheas,  from  F6-kyen,  called  theBohea  country  by 
the  Supra-cargoes  at  Canton.  Osbeck,  however,  con- 
jectured, and  the  Chinese  affirm,  that  the  difference 
between  those  kinds  of  tea  is  occasioned  entirely  by  a 
difference  of  soil  and  preparation.  The  flavour  and 
quality  appearto  depend  upon  the  age  of  the  leaf,  rather 
than  upon  any  specific  difference  in  the  plants ;  and  in 
fact  the  distinctions  between  the  Bohea  and  Firidisj  esta- 
blished by  Linnaeus,  are  so  trifling  and  liable  to  variation, 
that  they  have  been  disregarded  by  many  Botanists. 

iflttb.       .China  has  scarcely  any  animals   which  are.  not 
common  to  other  countries,  except  we  give  credit  to 
a  work  on  Natund  History,  published  by  authority  of 
K*hang-hi,  in  which  gigantic  rats,  scaly  tigers,  and 
dragons,  the  fiivourite  emblem  of  power  and  majesty, 
are  described  and  figured.    It  must  not,  however,  from 
thence  be  inferred,  that  their  voluminous  works  on 
Natural  History  are  a  mere  tissue  of  fables.    Their 
figures  and  descriptions  are  generally  respectable;  and 
the  account  o£  the  Me  or  Chinese  tapir,  extracted  by 
M,  Rimuhi,  (Journ,  AnaU  iv.  163,)  from  the  Pen- 
tsao-kang-mu,  shows  that  some  useful  information  may 
be  obtained  from  such  works.    The  description,  in- 
deed, and  figure  would  perhaps  have  been  deemed 
creatures  of  the  authors  invention,  had  not  the  animal 
represented  been  lately  discovered  in  the  Peninsula  of 
Malacca.    The  musk-deer  is  among  the  valuable  qua- 
drupeds which  China  possesses;    its  buffidoes  are 
usually  grey  instead  of  black  ;  and  its  pigs  so  cleanly, 
as  to  be  petted  in  the  house  as  domestic  favourites. 
The  Hia-trng,  a  kind  of  hawk,  found  only  in  Shen- 

"^    Bi,  is  called  the  king  of  birds,  and  is  reserved  for  the 
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Emj^ror's  exclusive  use.  Small  birds  of  beautiful  CHIN^. 
plumage  and  water-fowls  abound,  among  which  the 
Mandarin  duck,  (Anas  gakriculata)  merits  particular 
notice  on  account  of  its  singular  beauty,  and  the  value 
set  upon  it  by  the  Great.  The  eggs  of  ducks,  a 
favourite  article  of  diet,  are  hatched  in  sand-baths, 
as  the  Egyptians  hatched  chickens  in  ovens. 

Besides  the  fish  comnion  in  Europe,  the  Chinese  Fiabes. 
have  many  unknown  to  us ;  as  the  Sko-kya-yu,  or  fish  Sbo-kea- 
in  armour,  (TVfrodon,)  which  tastesi  like  veal,  and  is  ^^°* 
covered  with  spines;  a  kind  of  cod,  caught  and  salted 
on  the  shores  of  Fd-kyen  $  HaX-seng,  an  unpalatable  Hy-seng. 
kind  of  blubher,  (Medusa,)  which  is  eaten  by  the 
common  people ;  and  Km-yu,  or  gold-fish,  (Cyprinus  Kin-yu. 
aurahis,)  a  constant  ornament  in  the  ponds  and  reser- 
voirs in  their  pleasure-grounds.    The  Pi-mu-yu,  of  Fee-moo- 
which  absurd  tides  are  told,  is  a  kind  of  flat-fish,  and  y^- 
the  Ming-fd-yu,  or  bright  belly,  is  a  Molkucum,  pro-  Ming-foo* 
bably  one  of  the  Polypus  tribe.  •  yu> 

The  splendid  butterflies,  and  multitudes  of  singular  Insects, 
insects  peculiar  to  China,  are  well  known  as  ftivourite 
subjects  of  the  Chinese  artists  }  but  that  country  has 
one  insect  not  so  commonly  known,  which  produces 
a  substance  called  U-pwet-tse,  (i.  e«  nests  filled  with 
eggs,)  which  has  all  the  appearance  of  a  gall-nut,  and 
is  filled  with  a  fine  and  exquisitively  bitter  powder. 
(Grosier,  iii.  402.) 

The  valuable  productions  of  their  soil,  together  with  Trade. 
the  many  arts  and  manufactures  successfully  carried 
on  by  the  Chinese,  furnish  materials  for  an  extensive 
commerce ;  but  foreign  trade  receives  no  support  from 
the  Government,  it  is  barely  tolerated,  for  it  is  always 
at  variance  with  that  jealous  policy  which  draws  a  line 
of  perpetual  demarcation  between  China  and  the  rest 
of  the  world.    Internal  commerce,  on  the  other  hand^ 
as  it  excites  no  apprehension  of  a  dangerous  rivalry, 
is  not  an  object  of  distrust,  but  has  met  with  some 
encouragement.    Tbe  inland  navigation,  which  is  the  Navigatloa 
channel  by  which  it  can  be  most  advantageously  carried 
on,  has  been  carefully  improved,  so  that  the  whole 
distance  from  Canton  to  Pe-king,  an  interval  of  nearly 
seventeen  degrees,  and  considerably  more  than  1000 
miles,  can,  with  the  exception  of  one  day's  journey, 
be    travelled   by   water.    In    the   construction    and  Boats, 
management  of  their  boats  the  Chinese  show  much 
ingenuity ;  those  designed  for  pleasure  or  parade  are 
highly  ornamented,  as  well  as  light  and  elegant  in  their 
forms.    A  projecting  gang-way  of  broad  planks,  on 
each  side,  serves  as  a  deck,  on  which  the  sailors  can 
manoeuvre  the  vessel  without  incommoding  the  passen- 
gers ;  and  the  large  oara  of  bamboo,  at  the  stem  or 
near  the  bow,  by  which  the  boat  is  impelled  against 
a  contrary  wind  and  current,  are  so  well  managed,  as 
never  to  interfere  with  those  of  other  boats  passing 
close  by  them,  in  the  same  or  an  opposite  direction. 

But  it  is  only  in  their  rivers  and  canals  that  the  Ships  and 
Chinese  are  good  sailors  ;  at  sea  they  are  awkward,  seamen, 
unskilful,  and  cowardly  -,  and  their  ships  are  as  ill-con-> 
structed,  as  their  seamen  are  clumsy  in  managing  them : 
the  long  voyages,  therefore,  of  which  their  historians 
speak,  could  have  been  nothing  more  than  excursions 
in  the  eastern  Archipelago,  magnified  by  Chinese  bom- 
bast and  exaggeration.  When  at  sea  they  keep  no 
reckoning,  and  steer  from  point  to  point,  as  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  did,  never,  voluntarily,  losing  sight  of 
limd.  Their  compass  is  so  imperfect^as  to  be  of  little 
use,  and  is,  therefore,  rarely  looked  at.    The  discovery 
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CHINA,  of  that  peculiar  property  of  Ibe  magiiet,  by  wfakb  it 
causes  the  needle  to  point  northward,  has  indeed  been 
ascribed  to  the  Chinese;  bat  if  they  were  the  inventors 
fk  the  mariner's  compass,  they  have  been  no  improvers 
of  it  Their  instrument  is  a  shallow  circular  box  of 
a  foot,  or  a  foot  and  a  half,  in  diameter,  with  a  central 
cavity  of  a  few  inches  in  circmnlerence,  just  large 
enough  to  allow  for  the  vibration  of  the  needle,  which 
Is  not  an  inch  long,  and  traverses  to  fixed  points,  in- 
stead of  being  attracted  to  the  card.  The  circle  which 
marks  the  quarters  of  the  heavens  is  divided  into  eight 
points,  each  of  which  is  subdivided  into  three.  Beyond 
this  there  are  many  more,  sometimes  twenty  or  thirty 
concentric  circles  on  the  margin  of  the  box,  contain- 
ing the  names  of  the  twelve  hours  of  the  day,  the 
twenty-eight  lunar  mansions,  the  twenty-four  seasons, 
the  cycle  of  sixty  years,  (formed  by  the  combination  of 
two  others,  one  of  ten,  and  the  other  of  twelve })  cer- 
tain constellations  with  their  place  in  the  heavens ; 
the  five  elements,  and  astrological  rules,  for  finding 
out  unlucky  days.  A  shrine,  altar,  and  spiral  taper, 
kept  constantly  burnings  are  usually  placed  behind  the 
compass,  to  which  the  sailors  pay  a  kind  of  adoration 

Junks,  Their  trading  vessels  called  Ck'kw6i,  (and  by  us  Junk, 

from  the  Malay  word  Afing)  are  so  ill-built,  and  unfit 
for  sea,  that  it  la  surprising  how  they  can  ever  reach  the 
Moluccas  and  New  Holland,  the  most  distant  voyages 
they  attempt.  With  a  square  bow,no  keel  or  bopw-sprit, 
thick  masts  of  one  piece,  single  sails  of  bamboo-mat- 
ting, folded  like  a  fan,  heavy  and  unmanageable,  and  a 
movable  unsteady  rudder;'  these  crescent-shap^  ves* 
sels  adorned  with  dragons'  mouths,  frightful  heads,  and 
goggle  eyes,  are  almost  ungovernable  in  rough  wea« 
ther,  and  frequently  upset  from  press  of  sail  i  for  their 
seamen  are  often  too  lazy  or  too  cowardly  to  take  in  sail 
while  they  have  time ;  not  beinp  willing  to  climb  the 
shrouds,  and  press  the  folds  of  the  sails  down  with 
their  feet,  when  the  vessel  labours.  Instead  of  pitch 
they  use  a  compound  of  gum,  lime,  and  bamboo 
threads,  (called  tong-yed,)  which  is  said  to  become  by 
exposure  to  salt  water,  l»rd  and  impervious  to  mcMS- 
tnre.  The  hold  is  subdivided  by  thick  partitions  well 
calked,  a  precaution  of  great  service  in  case  of  leaks. 
These  vessels  draw  little  water,  and  are  calculated  for 
shallow  seas.  They  sometimes  carry  as  much  as  1000 
tons ;  but  from  900  to  600  is  their  usual  harden. 
They  have  occasionally  100  different  owners,  each  of 
whom  has  his  own  bhrth  and  portion  of  the  vessel, 
in  which  his  goods  are  stowed,  and  placed  under  the 
charge  of  himself  or  one  of  his  family. 

Money.  The  circulating  medium  in  China  consists  either  of 

silver  or  copper;  the  former  in  bars  or  lumps,  which 
are  estimated  by  weight,  the  latter  in  the  form  of  a 
small  coin  called  iiyen.  Scales,  weights,  and  sctssars 
are  necessary  for  every  payment  j  the  quantity  of  rfloy 
also  must  be  ascertained,  especially  in  discharging 
debts  to  the  State,  which  will  receive  nothing  but  pure 
silver.  The  tsyen,  scarcely  worth  one-third  of  a 
farthing,  is  a  thin  round  piece  of  copper,  with  a  square 
hole  in  the  middle,  bearing  the  name  of  the  Emperor, 
or  in  Chinese  on  one  side,  and  in  the  Mancheu  cha- 
racter and  language  on  the  other.  Each  of  these  coins 
weighs  ten/<»i,  equivalent  to  one  thousandth  part  of 
an  ounce  (tdhU)  of  silver,  and  is  alloyed  with  iuten- 
ague,  a  compound  of  zinc  or  iron,  lead,  bismuth,  and 
Copper,  which  renders  it  pale-coloured  and  brittle. 
The  payments  on  the  part  of  Goveiument  are  made 


in  silver  or  copper^  aceording  as  either  happens  to  be  CBDU. 
wanted,  that  there  may  be  no  deficit  in  the  currency.  Vwpy^ 

Silver  coin  of  any  denomination^  is  recdved  accord-  I 

ing  to  its  intrinsic  value ;  and  Spanish  doUars  are  the 
sort  most  current  among^  tlie  European  merchants. 
The  aothorised  rates  of  interest  are  as  high  as  thirty* 
six  per  cent.,  and  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  per  cent  may 
always  be  obtained.  Money-lending  is  a  trade  wdl 
suited  to  the  genius  of  the  Chinese ;  and  there  is 
BO  country  in  the  world  where  the  pawnbroker's 
business  is  better  understood,  or  more  cxtensivdy 
practised. 

All  the  Chinese  weights  and  measures  are  derived  Wei^tv 
from  one  basis,  the  hwang^hong  or  musical  reed,  and  and  nea- 
the  numlier  of  grains  which  it  will  contain ;  and  ae-""^ 
cording  to  their  philosofrfiical  writers,  each  denomina* 
tion,  whether  of  weight  or  measure,  increases  accord- 
ing to  the  decimal  scale ;  but  this  appears  to  be  merely 
theoretical,  for  in  actual  practice  the  weights  and 
measures  used  in  different  provinces  differ  consider- 
ably.   The  authorized  standard  is  that  used  by  the 
Hu-pu  or  Board  of  Revenue  -,   it  is  followed  in  the 
subjoined  Table,  excepting  where  any  deviation  from 
it  is  specified,  and  the  Malayan  or  Portuguese  names 
used  at  Canton,  are  given  as  well  as  the  Chinese  terms. 


1,  LOBg 

Ifiik 

1  tsycn  or  panto. 

1  cbt,conido  or  cubit  ^r  14*^5  industi  Cantos. 

I  chliiog. 

I  yn. 

1  pu. 

180  chliias  -  >  li  :>-  3§iUtiitc 

1  t6  or  degree  of  the  Meridiim. 
Formerly  I  ch!  or  cuMt  »  100  graiot  placed 
Inchet  nearly,  but  ncnr  1  dil  »  lOS  grains 
lacliea  ;  henca  the  modem  enbit  eaceedb  tbe 
hj^}  and fiMrmcilx  1  ta  «  350 U,  but  naw  1 1& 


laOOgruns 
lOftn 
10  tsyen 
10  cM 
10  chniing 
5cU 
360  pu 
200  U 


»I0 

m 

torweAf 
900  li. 


2,  Sqnaie  or  land  measore. 

I  king        8  100  men. 

1  men        «  240  pn  or  iqa«e  poeei. 

1  fta  «»   24  pa. 

3.  Geographical  and  Astrononucal  mesiares. 

1  Icong  or  ngn  »  30  tii  or  degrees. 

1  ttk  sa  60  Ra  or  minutes. 

1  fin  ■■60  chao  or  seeondk 

1  cliao  »  60  wiortliirds,  &c.ft»chiacr 

4.  Dry  measure. 


1200  grains 
ISyS 

tsha 

lOsUng 
10  ten 


-  1 


Ih^ 


»  Isbiaff. 
*i  1  ten. 
»  IhS. 


lOOgralas     . 
10  tt,  CSS  or  denier 
10  fen. 
10  tsyen  a  24  chn 


5.  Weights^ 

>  1  dm.  M,  dL 

>  1  Cn,kvttdirloreoBdmi  »>  O    f 
■■  1  tsyen  or  mas  «»  0     a 

I  leang,  tibil  or  oones         «a  6    9 


As  the  Chinese  have  no  coin,  except  tbe  iong* 
isyen,  the  value  oi  an  article  is  estimated  motoMig 
to  the  current  price  of  an  ounce  of  silver ;  its  ordiaasy 
value,  therefcnre  is  affixed  to  the  ounce  and  its  snb- 
divisiotts  in  this  Table. 

The  external  trade  is  carried  on  pniseipallj  by 
foreigners ;  for  every  Chinese  who  obtains  pemoasaon 
to  go  abrcMui,  for  commercial  purposes,  is  obliged  ta 
return  within  a  limited  period,  and  is  treated  as  an 
outcast  if  he  exceeds  that  term.    Canton  is  the  only 
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CHINA,  place inwbichi&aritimecamineroeexi^toaiiyextent^ 
being  the  only  port  open  to  Eoropeans  }  but  a  con- 
siderable traffic  is  kept  up  with  the  Titto  aodRusaians 
upon  the  northern  boundaries.  The  former  give  horses 
in  exchange  for  coarse  tea ;  the  latter  used  to  despatch 
caravans  to  Peking  front  time  to  time^  conformably 
with  the  treaty  concluded  at  Kyakhta  in  17^>  by 
which  they  were,  allowed  to  send  one  every  three 
years ;  but  as  little  advantage  accrued  to  the  Govern- 
ment £rom  these  caravans^  they  were  discontinued 
by  order  of  the  Empress  Catharine*  in  1769 ;  since 
which  period  the  trade  at  Kyakhta  has  been  left 
entirely  to  private  traders^  and  has  rapidly  increased. 
Its  gross  annual  amount  in  1777^  was  calculated  at 
^800^000. ;  but  it  was  not  so  high  in  the  preceding 
and  following  years.    The  trade  of  Tznmkhaitu,  the 
other  frontier  ports  established  by  the  same  treaty,  has 
not  flourished,  as  the  road  to  it  lies  over  rugged  and 
almost  impassable  mountains.    Coarse  tea,  tobacco, 
blue  cottons,  a  few  silks,  silk  thread  and  other  trifles 
are  exchanged  there  for  cattle,  furs,  ordinary  cloths^ 

No  ships  can  be  equipped  for  a  trading  voyage 
except  at  Canton,  E-jnwy  and  Ling-po  or  Ning-po, 
(Lilm-po.)  They  set  sail  for  Japan  in  May  or  June, 
and  return  in  October;  carrying  out  rhubarb,  jin- 
seng,  silks,  catgut,  sweet- smelling  woods,  leather, 
cloths,  and  sugar,  and  bringing  back  pearls,  gold, 
copper,  sword-blades,  paper,  and  japanned  ware.  The 
profit  on  this  voyage  is  said  to  be  cent,  per  cent. 

To  Manilla  the  Chinese  carry  silks,  embroidery, 
▼amish,  drugs,  porcelain,  and  tea  -,  while  birds-nesta, 
(made  by  the  Hirundo  edulk,)  dye-woods,  pearls,  and 
bullion  are  the  return.  Fifty  per  cent,  is  supposed  to 
be  the  highest  rate  of  profit  in  these  ventures. 

Batavia,  the  port  to  which  the  Chinese  carry  the 
largest  caigoes,  receives  from  them  tea,  porcelain, 
tntenague,  copper,  and  drugs )  and  returns  silver, 
tin,  pepper,  nutmegs,  cloves,  tortoise-shell,  and  Euro- 
pean goods. 

Gold,  areca,  and  cinnamon,  are  brought  to  Canton 
from  Cochin-China  3  tin,  camphor,  resin,  birds-nests, 
ivory,  and  rhinoceros'  horns  from  Malacca  and  Siam. 

Tin,  lead,  spices,  cotton,  and  broad-cloths,  are  the 
most  important  articles  carried  from  Europe  to  the 
port  of  Canton,  while  the  tea  alone,  exported  from 
thence,  is  more  tban  sufficient  to  cover  the  value  of 
those  imports.    Nothing  short  of  a  very  lucrative 
trade  could  induce  any  set  of  men  to  suffer  the  priva- 
tions experienced  by  the  Europeans  engaged  in  this 
commerce.     Watched  and  restricted  in  every  quarter, 
all  but  imprisoned,  liable  to  perpetual  insults  and  im- 
positions, prohibited  from  trziiding  with  any  except  the 
Hong  merchants,  a  privileged  body  of  eight  or  nine 
individuals,  debarred  from  access   to  the  officers  of 
Oovemment,  except  through  persons  over  whom  they 
liave  no  controul,  their  position  is,  in  most  respects, 
the  least  enviable  that  can  be  imagined. 

For  nearly  one-half  of  the  year,  the  Supra-cargoes, 
{as  the  Company's  servants  in  China  are  usually  styled) , 
Are  separated  from  their  families,  and  obliged  to  live 
in  the  Factory  at  Canton,  which  no  European  woman 
is  allowed  to  enter ;  and  during  the  remaining  months, 
tl^ey  are  confined  to  the  little  island  of  Macao,  not 
-t^sro  miles  in  circumference.  Happily  the  climate  is 
not  tmhealthy,  and  the  emoluments  attached  to  their 
post  very  considerable ;  so  that  an  appointment  at 


Canton  is  considered  as  one  of  the  most  desirable  CHINA, 
pieces  of  patronage  in  the  gift  of  the  East  India  ^^^^v-^^^ 
Directors. 

The  exports  from  Canton  are  the  different  sorts  of  Exports 
tea,  sugar,  sugar-candy,  cinnamon,  camphor,  musk,  "^^  '™* 
turmeric,  dragon*s  blood,  anise-seed,  rhubarb,  jin*  ^^^^ 
seng,  alum,  borax,  tntenague,  mercury,  gold,  por« 
cehua,  and  nankeens ;  and  the  returns  are  made  in 
amber,  areca-nut,  assafoetida,  azure,  Surat  cottons, 
tin,  wax,  cloves,  nutmegs,  Cochenille,  tortoise-shell, 
copper,  gold  and  silver  thread,  ebony,  sandal-wood, 
camphor,  tobacco,  ivory,   coral,    steel,  birds-nests, 
opium,  (a  prohibited  article,)  rabbit  and  otter  skins, 
glass,  mirrors,  pearls,  watches,  and  spice. 

On  arriving  at  Macao,  the  Captain  of  every  ship  Forms 
must  go  on  shore,  announce  his  arrival,  and  receive  a  observed 
pilot ;  when  he  has  reached  the  Bocca  Tigris,  {Bocca  **''""^"- 
de  Tigre,)  a  soldier  is  sent  on  board,  who  remains  there 
till  the  ship  has  reached  Wampoo,  where  there  is  a 
Custom-house*.  After  this  period,  nothing  but  pro- 
visions are  allowed  to  be  received  unexamined.  The 
ship  is  unrigged,  and  part  of  its  rigging  is  lodged  on 
shore,  under  temporary  sheds.  In  two  or  three  days, 
the  KufaU'pu,  or  Commissioner  of  the  Customs,  called 
Ho-fu  by  Europeans,  comes  with  the  Hong  merchants 
and  interpreters,  and  measures  the  ship  in  order  to 
determine  the  duty  which  is  to  be  claimed.  If  the 
deck  exceed  154  ckang,  or  1540  Chinese  feet,  (che,) 
7  tdkils,  4  nuu,  4  condorius,  8  cas,  per  chang,  is  the 
sum  levied  3  6  idhiU,  8  nuu,  4  condorins  are  paid  by 
second-rate  ships,  exceeding  120  chang;  below  that 
standard,  4  tdkUs,  7  miu,  8  condorins,  8  cas,  per 
ehangt  is  the  charge  3  and  a  douceur  of  1950  tdhils, 
(equivalent  to  j6650.)  is  paid  to  the  H(hf>d  by  every 
foreign  vessel,  whatever  be  its  tonnage.  The  cargo  is 
conveyed  in  Chinese  boats  from  this  place  to  Canton, 
and  carefully  examined  by  the  officers  of  every  Cus- 
tom-house in  the  way.  The  coin  necessary  for  the 
completion  of  the  intended  purchase  must  be  sent  up  at 
the  same  time,  and  care  taken  to  send  no  more  than  is 
absolutely  necessary,  as  not  a  farthing  which  has 
once  been  landed  can  be  reshipped.  The  return  cargo 
is  sent  down  at  the  expense  of  the  Hong  merchants, 
who  apply  to  the  Ho-pd  for  pilots,  passports,  kc,  as 
soon  as  the  ship  is  ready.  The  Supra-cargoes  remain 
at  Canton  for  some  time,  after  the  fleet  laaa  been  de- 
spatched, in  order  to  make  their  bargams  for  the  car- 
goes of  the  next  season.  According  to  M.  de  Guignes's 
calcttlatioB,  the  expenses  incurred  by  a  ship  which 
measures  100  dwng  s  lOOO  feet  (che)  during  its  de- 
tention in  the  river,  amount  to  4766  Spanish  dollars, 
or  rather  more  than  4^1000. 

From  these  various  resources,  natural  and  artificial^  Revemist. 
tbe  Chineae  Government  cannot  fail  to  draw  a  revenue 
in  some  degree  proportionate  to  the  extent  of  its  ter- 
ritory, and  the  abundance  of  its  population.  In  this, 
however,  as  in  other  questions  respecting  the  real 
state  of  the  Empire,  the  early  writers  on  China  were 
misled  by  their  own  mistaken  views,  and  by  placing 
too  implicit  a  reliance  on  the  statements  they  received. 
The  exaggerated  aocouiftt  of  the  population  given  by 
one  of  tbe  Chinese  ministers  to  Liord  Macartney, 
shows  how  little  credit  their  reports  deserve ;  and 
thottgb  j660,000>000.  sterling,  mentioned  on  the  same 
authority  as  the  annual  amount  of  the  revenue,  is  a 
smn  far  below  that  which  might  be  raised  in  n 
country   of  such   e&tent   and  iesources>   jret    the 
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raiNA.   ^19,000,000.  stated  as  the  excess  of  the  receipts  Emperor ;  so  that  ^4,000,000.  is  a  moderate  estimate 

"T^^  over  the  expenditure,  appears  much  too  small ;  nor  -  of  the  amount  of  his  personal  receipts. 

IS  it  at  aU  likely,  that  the  Chinese  would  so  for  The  following  approximation  is  derived  from  the 

depart  from  their  usual  caution  and  reserve,  as  to  calculations  of  M.  de  Guignes. 

give  any  real  information  on  such  a  topic.    M.  de  R<»ceipt8 

Guignes,  judiciously  taking  this  consideration  into  According  to   an    Imperial   Rescript  of 

the  account,  and  observing  how  little,  even  in  private  1777,  the  Land-tax  amounted  to  .... .  17,^60,000 

transactions,  the  word  of  the  Chinese  can  be  relied     Ditto  on  rice  districts,  second  crop 6  7«1  CTO 

upon    supposes   that  ^0,000,000.  would  perhaps  Assessment  on  merchants,  artisans,  &c. . .     1  SSO^OW 

exceed  the  truth.  Excise 4  1 15  415 

fazes.  The  principal  sources  of  revenue,  are  a  land-tax     Customs 'ftso'ooo 

substituted    for    the  capitation -tax   by  Yong-ching, ' 

(172^-1735,)  and  an  assessment  on  the  work-shops  29,697,066 

of  artisans.     One-tenth  of  the  profit,  after  making  ,                          ExpenHiture.                              '    £. 

a  deduction  for  necessary  expenses,  is  the  proportion     Civil  expenses    » 2^400,000 

claimed  j   and  for  that  purpose  all  lands  are  care-     Military  ditto      13,020,840 

fully  registered,   and  their  produce  estimated.     In     Naval  ditto     4,166,700 

cases  of  drought,  inundations,  &c.  the  whole  or  a  por-     Canals     1,260,000 

tion  of  the  tax  is  remitted.    Besides  these,  which  may 

be  called  the  fundamentil  taxes,   there   are   excise  20,837,646 

duties  on  salt,  coal,  and  almost  every  article  not  the  n      •  .                                                           0     '^* 

growth  of  the  soil,  as  well  as  upon  home  manufac-     p    ®*^]./' «  'IF'^^ 

tures  5  hence  excisemen  and  licenses,   permits   and     ^^P^"^""''® 20,837,540 

penalties  are  as  common  in  China  as  among  ourselves.                                        Q„r«iiifl  q  trq  ka^ 

But  if  the  Chinese  are  oppressed,  it  is  not  by  direct  cjurpius   b,75»,54e 

means,  for  the  burden  of  the  taxes  is  meant  to  fall         ^®  ^^^7  imperfect  data,  however,  on  which  such 
very  lightly  upon  the   people.     There  are  Custom-     calculations  rest,  make  them,  even  as  an  approxima- 
houses  with  their  attendants,  and  swarms  of  collectors,     ^^^^>  extremely  fallacious  -,  and  it  may  be  remarked, 
appraisers,   &c.  in  every  considerable  town.     These     ^^^^  ^he  Customs  stated  in  the  above  estimate,  are 
officers  are  scud  not  to  be  troublesome  to  strangers,     ^^^Y  those  levied  in  the  Port  of  Canton ;  the  sums 
except  at  Wampoo,  where  they  are  beyond  measure     collected  at  other  ports,  as  well  as  the  duties  paid  oa 
provoking  and  insolent ;  but,  as   no  Europeans,  in     goods  imported  by  land  from  Russia  and  elsewbere, 
modern  times,  except  Missionaries,  have  gone  beyond     having  been  entirely  omitted ;  a  deficit,  which  cannot 
Canton,  unless  it  were  under  the  protection  of  an  Am-     ^  ^  mere  trifle.     In  the  above  Table,  the  sums  re- 
bassador,  few  have  had  any  opportunity  of  ascertaining     <iuired  for  the  maintenance  of  the  army,  form  one  of  Amr. 
the    treatment   they  would   receive  as  unprotected    ^^^  largest  heads  of  Expenditure  5  and  Lord  Macart- 
individuals }    while    the    Missionaries,    shielded    by     ^cy  was  led  to  suppose,  that  her  military  establish- 
poverty  and  insignificance  in  the  eyes  of  the  natives,     nient  cost  China  little  less  than  ^£60,000,000.  sterling; 
are  not  likely  to  excite  the  cupidity  of  revenue  officers.     ^^^  ^^^s,  like  the  other  statements  given  by  the  CM- 
About  one-half  of  the  land-tax  is  paid  in  kind,  and  the     °cse  Ministers,  was,  no  doubt,  intentionally  exagge- 
remainder  in  money ;  the  whole  is  conveyed  in  the  first     rated.    M.  de  Guignes,  from  the  report  of  the  Missioo- 
instance  to  the  cities  of  the  first  rate,  and  after  the     aries,  and  the  accounts  of  the  Chinese  themselves,  rates 
salaries  of  the  provincial  officers,  civil  and  military,     ^he  whole  number  of  troops  below  900,000  men ;  the 
have  been  discharged,  (which  is  done  by  payments     cavalry* at  240,000,  and  the  infiEmtry  at  about  600,000. 
chiefly  in  kind,)  and  a  portion  of  the  grain  has  been     "^c   military  profession  is   one  which  the  Chinese 
laid  up  in  the  public  granaries,  in  order  to  answer  in-     peasantry  are  eager  to  embrace,  notwithstanding  their 
cidental  expenses,  the  surplus  is  remitted,  principally     cowardice,  for  the  soldiers,  who  are  rarely,  if  ever* 
in  specie,  to  the  Imperial  Treasury.     The  Hu-pu,  or    removed  from  the  Province  in  which  they  are  enrolled. 
Board  of  Revenue,  revises  all  the  accounts  of  receipt     are  seldom  called  into  actual  service ;  but  so  decided 
and  expenditure,  inspecting  the  detail  of  each  Province,     a  preference  is  given  by  the  Government  to  its  Civil 
as  well  as  the  general  results  for  the  whole  Empire,     servants,  that  none  who  can  obtain  the  education  re- 
The  extraordinary  expenses  occasioned  by  an  insurrec-     quisite  to  qualify  them  for  a  Civil  post  are  willing  to 
tion,  are  defrayed  by  an  extraordinary  assessment  on     enlist,  the  soldiers  arc  therefore  drawn  from  thelowe^ 
the  neighbouring  Provinces  ;  as  being  the  most  bene-     and  poorest  classes  of  the  people.    The  T&t&rs,  who 
fitted  by  the  suppression  of  the  commotions.  are  almost  considered  as  soldiers  from  their  birth,  take 

The  Emperor's  household,  said  to  consist  of  not  the  lead  in  this  as  in  every  other  department  The 
fewer  than  100,000  persons,  is  maintained  principally  protection  of  the  northern  frontier  and  conquered 
by  contributions  in  kind  from  the  general  stock ;  Provinces,  is  intrusted  to  the  Tdt^r  cavalry ;  and  the 
rations  of  rice,  and  other  grains,  silk,  cotton,  &c.  regiments  of  T&tdr  infantry  garrison  all  the  great  cities 
being  distributed  according  to  the  rank  and  office  of  of  the  Empire.  The  smaller  towns  and  villages  mre 
each  individual }  little  comparatively  is  paid  in  specie,  occupied  principally  by  Chinese  troops.  The  ordinary 
and  little  is  drawn  from  the  privy  purse ;  but  it  is  pay  of  a  horse  soldier  may  be  estimated  at  about  ten* 
continually  replenished  from  an  inexhaustible  source,  pence  per  diem,  including  his  rations  ;  that  of  a  foot 
under  the  name  of  monopolies,  confiscations,  seizures,  soldier,  at  sevenpence  -,  but  each  man  has  a  house  and 
presents,  gratuities,  and  benevolences.  Extensive  garden  of  his  own,  and  is  allowed  to  work  at  his  tr«de 
domains  within,  and  vast  flocks  and  herds  without  the  when  not  on  duty.  In  time  of  war,  six  months*  pay 
Great  Wall,  are  also  the  personal  property  of  the    in  advance  is  allowed ;  and  a  deduction  b  mad«  bj 
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ClffNA.  Government  for  the  support  of  a  soldier  s  hmUj,  as 
'  long  OS  he  is  absent  firom  home. 

The  dress  of  the  mUitary  varies  in  different  Pro- 
vinces :  blue  jackets  bordered  with  red  being  worn  in 
some,  brown  and  yellow  in  others-,  but  sugar-loaf 
caps,  terminated  by  a  spear  and  long  tufts  of  scarlet 
hair,  seem  to  be  the  proper  distinction  of  a  soldier, 
just  as  the  bead  on  his  bonnet  marks  the  rank  of  a 
Mandarin.  From  each  side  of  these  conical  helmets, 
which,  by  the  way,  must  make  the  Chinese  army  look 
like  the  heroes  of  Garth's  Dispensary,  long  flaps 
hang  down  on  the  shoulders,  and  are  tied  by  a  riband 
under  the  chin :  divers  also,  are  the  materials  of  which 
these  head-dresses  are  made,  from  gilt  pasteboard  to 
glittering  steel.  Cuirasses  of  quilted  cloth,  thickly 
stnddied  with  brass  knobs,  are  worn  in  some  districts, 
especially  by  the  archers.  Shields  of  basket-work, 
two  feet  long,  and  painted  to  look  like  the  heads  of 
dragons,  are  used  by  a  corps  called  the  Tigers  of  War; 
but  the  fans  and  umbrellas,  which  are  a  part  of  the 
equipment  of  every  Chinese  soldier,  remind  the 
European  of  that  formidable  corps,  the  Pope's  body 
guard. 

Their  arms  are  swords,  pikes,  matchlocks,  and 
bows ;  except  when,  acting  as  police-men,  they  ex- 
change these  for  a  more  offensive  weapon,  the  whip. 
Matchlocks  are  preferred  to  muskets,  and  are  provided 
with  a  sort  of  stand,  upon  which  they  can  be  fixed 
when  discharged ;  a  pouch  for  balls,  a  powder-horn, 
and  a  match-bag  fastened  to  his  sleeve,  complete  a 
soldier's  accoutrements.  They  estimate  the  power  of 
a  bow  by  the  weight  requisite  to  bend  it  3  fifty  pounds 
being  the  lowest,  and  eighty  pounds  the  ordiniuy  rate 
of  the  bows  used  by  the  army.  The  archer's  thumb 
is  guarded  by  a  thimble  of  horn  or  agate.  The  form 
of  their  arrows  is  very  various ;  some  are  barbed  with 
small  hooks,  and  others  have  cavities  in  which  letters 
may  be  conveyed  clandestinely  into  the  enemy's  ranks. 
'  Their  tents  are  either  made  of  coarse  linen,  and 
fixed  on  a  wooden  frame,  fourteen  feet  long  and  five 
and  a  half  high,  or  they  are  round  and  covered  with 
grey  felts.  The  latter  are  peculiar  to  the  T6t&rs.  Five 
soldiers  occupy  each  tent,  together  with  two  camp- 
followers,  whose  duty  it  is  to  pitch  and  dismantle  it. 

Each  company  consists  of  twenty-five  men,  and  has 
its  own  standard,  which  is  triangular  and  about  six 
feet  high ;  hence  the  Chinese  army  is  estimated  by 
the  number  of  banners ;  but  in  the  T4t6r  army  each 
company  has  100  men,  according  to  the  Mancheu 
authorities  quoted  by  Mr.  Huttmann,  (Annals  of  Orient. 
lAt,  153.)  The  colours  of  these  banners  vary  in  the 
T&tdr  regiments,  being  either  white,  yellow,  red,  or 
blue,  wiUi  or  without  borders ;  among  the  Chinese 
they  are  usually  green.  The  T&t&rs  and  Chinese  of 
the  northern  provinces  form  the  most  serviceable  part 
of  the  army,  which  does  not  inspire  an  European  with 
any  exalted  idea  of  its  military  skill  or  prowess.  The 
T&tdrs,  indeed,  accustomed  to  the  management  of 
borses  and  to  the  use  of  armS  from  their  infancy,  are 
not  deficient  in  spirit  and  enterprise;  but  their 
favourite  proverb, ''  that  the  neighing  of  a  single 
T&t&r  horse  would  put  the  whole  Chinese  cavidry  to 
flight,'"  shows  the  contemptible  opinion  which  they 
entertain  of  the  valour  of  their  subjects.  Great  pains 
are  taken  by  the  Government  to  keep  up  thb  spirit  3 
and  no  one  who  distinguishes  himself  in  the  field, 
is  left  unnoticed  or  unrewarded* 
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Among  the  inventions  ascribed  to  the  Chinese,  are  CHINA, 
the  arts  of  manufacturing  gunpowder,  guns,  and  fire-  v-i^v^i«-^ 
works.  The  soU  and  climate  in  Titary  and  China,  ™'^^; 
as  well  as  India,  are  favourable  to  the  spontaneous  ^^^  ^^ 
production  of  nitre }  it  is  therefore  not  unlikely,  that  fiicworks. 
its  explosive  power,  when  combined  with  sulphur  and 
charcoal,  may  have  been  discovered  by  the  natives  of 
those  countries  long  before  it  was  known  in  Europe. 
This,  however,  seems  very  doubtful ;  and  it  is  equsdly 
probable,  that  the  art  of  making  gunpowder,  together 
with  the  use  of  fire-arms,  was  introduced  into  China 
by  the  T&t&rs  in  the  latter  half  of  the  thirteenth  cen-- 
tury.  But  whatever  may  be  their  claim  as  inventors, 
it  is  certain  that  the  Chinese  have  made  no  progress 
in  the  art.  They  have  neither  any  public  powder* 
mills,  nor  any  fixed  rules  for  proportioning  the  ingre- 
dients. One  part  sulphur,  one  charcoal,  and  two  nitre 
are  the  quantities  used  by  some,  while  others  add 
two-thirds,  or  even  five  parts  of  nitre  ^  which  is,  more- 
over,  often  employed  in  so  impure  a  state,  as  speedily 
to  attract  moisture  and  render  the  powder  useless. 
Having  no  method  of  granulating  their  powder,  it  is 
likewise  very  liable  to  cake  into  a  solid. mass.  If  they 
were  ever  acquainted  with  the  use  of  artillery,  they 
had  forgotten  it  before  the  Missionaries  entered  the 
country,  in  the  sixteenth  century ;  and  though  thej 
admired  and  imitated  the  cannons  presented  to  the 
Emperor  by  the  King  of.  Portugal,  in  1691,  they  have 
never  been  able  to  mount  a  park  of  artillery  i  nor  can 
anything  be  more  wretched  than  the  condition  of  those 
Chinese  batteries  which  have  fallen  under  the  notice  of 
modem  travellers.  The  petards,  with  which  they  fire 
salutes,  have  a  bore  not  larger  than  that  of  a  pistol- 
barrel;  they  are  stuck  perpendicularly  in  the  ground, 
and  discharged  by  a  train  communicating  from  one  to 
the  other.  Their  fire- works  are  really  excellent,  and 
excited  the  admiration  of  Lord  Macartney  almost  as 
much,  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  as  they  aston- 
ished the  Jesuits  two  hundred  years  earlier.  Father 
Magalhaons  says,  that  in  one  of  their  exhibitions  he 
saw  the  representation  of  a  bower  overshadowed  by  a 
vine ;  in  which  every  part,  root,  branches,  stem,  leaves, 
and  clusters,  had  each  its  natural  form  and  colour; 
and  the  whole  was  so  gradually  consumed  as  to  fade 
away  almost  imperceptibly.  Some  exhibited  for  the 
amusement  of  the  Court  of  K*hang-hi,  (Du  Halde, 
ii.  292,)  continued  for  upwards  of  an  hour  to  shoot 
out  fresh  images,  each,  if  possible,  more  brilliant 
than  the  preceding  one  ;  and  Lord  Macartney  has  de- 
scribed those  of  which  he  was  a  spectator  so  happily, 
that  it  would  be  an  injustice  not  to  give  his  account 
in  his  own  words.  "  A  green  chest,"  he  says,  "  of 
five  feet  square,  was  hoisted  up  by  a  pulley  to  the 
height  of  fifty  or  sixty  feet  from  the  ground.  The 
bottom  was  so  constructed  as  then  suddenly  to  fiiU 
out,  and  make  way  for  twenty  or  thirty  strings  of 
lanterns,  enclosed  in  the  box,  to  descend  from  it,  un- 
folding themselves,  from  one  another  by  degrees,  so 
as  at  last  to  form  a  collection  of  at  least  500;  each 
having  a  light  of  a  beautifully  coloured  flame  burning 
brightly  within  it.  This  devolution  and  develope- 
ment  of  lanterns  (which  appeared  to  me  to  be  com- 
posed of  gauze  and  paper)  were  several  times  re- 
peated, and  every  time  exhibited  a  difference  of  colour 
and  figure.  On  each  side  was  a  correspondence  of 
smaller  boxes,  which  opened  in  like  manner  as  the 
others,  and  let  down  an  immense  net-work  of  fire. 
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CHINA,  with  divisions  and  cocnpaiimeiits  of  varioui  fenns  and 
^"-^^"^^  dimeasioDS^  round  and  square,  hexagons,  octagons, 
and  lozenges,  which  shone  like  the* brightest  bani« 
ished  copper,  and  flashed  like  prismatic  lightning, 
with  every  impulse  of  the  wind.  The  diversity  of 
colours,  indeed,  with  which  the  Chinese  have  the 
secret  of  clothing  fire,  seeaas  one  of  the  chief  merita 
of  their  pyrotechny.*' 

The  Chinese  have  many  fortresses  j  but  they  are 
rather  calculated  as  a  protection  against  robbers,  than 
as  a  check  i^n  the  progress  of  a  regular  force* 
Besides  their  castles  on  exposed  points,  their  cities 
are  all  fortified  by  a  broad  rampart,  sometimes  flanked 
with  square  towers  at  intervals,  Ikeed  with  stone  or 
brick,  as  well  as  protected  by  a  ditch.  These  ramparts 
are  usually  twenty  or  twenty-five  feet  in  breadth  at 
their  base,  and  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  feet  high ; 
their  breadth  at  the  top  being  ten  or  twelve  feet ;  the 
road  to  which  is  so  gradual,  that  a  man  on  horseback 
can  ascend  them  with  ease.  Little  attention  is  paid 
to  the  guns,  but  the  gates  are  constructed  and  guarded 
with  much  care.  The  single  gates  are  a  simple 
passage  through  the  wall ;  in  the  double  gates  this 
passage  is  faced  by  a  semi-lunar  outwork,  the  entrance 
to  which  is  placed  obliquely  with  respect  to  that  which 
passes  through  the  wall ;  the  triple  gate  is  the  oaost 
uncommon,  and  differs  from  the  double  one  by  a  re- 
turning passage  between  the  outwork  and  the  city 
wall,  so  that  the  first  and  third  gates  are  nearly 
on  a  line.  The  gateway  is  seldom  ornamented, 
but  sometimes  surmounted  by  small  towers,  and 
provided  with  a  few  small  cannons  laid  flat  oa  bloclcs 
of  stone. 

The  difference  in  the  estimate  of  the  public  expen- 
diture given  above,  between  the  sums  aUawed  for  the 
army  and  the  navy,  will  show  how  small  ^  the  latter 
must  be  when  compared  with  the  former;  and,  in  fiict, 
if  the  Chinese  army,  notwithstanding  its  tens  of  thou- 
sands, does  not  appear  very  formidable  to  aa  European, 
their  navy  is  truly  contemptible.  A  bottom  some- 
what narrower,  and  a  ^ower  head  and  stem,  are  the 
principal  points  in  which  their  men-of-war  differ  from 
their  merchant-ships.  Small  cannon  and  carabines  are 
the  arms  they  carry,  and  their  port-holes  are  so  small 
as  scarcely  to  leave  room  for  the  giins  to  be  worked. 
A  parapet  of  bamboo  protects  the  crew,  the  military 
part  of  whom  are  provided  with  bucklers  and  lances* 
None  but  ships  of  war  are  allowed  to  carry  arms  ;  a 
restriction  imposed,  probably,  for  the  double  purpose 
of  keeping  offensive  weapons  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
people,  and  discouraging  naval  enterprise.  By  a  sort 
of  fatflJity  this  people,  wliose  vessels  are  so  ill  calcu- 
lated to  resist  Uie  violence  of  the  elements,  inhabit  a 
country,  the  shores  of  which  are  desolated  by  hurri- 
canes, perhaps  the  most  tremendous  ever  witnessed. 
The  Tdi'/ong,  (a  name  which  will  not  fail  to  remind 
the  etymologist  of  the  Typh<m  of  the  Greeks  and 
T4fdn  of  the  Arabs,)  of  which  the  roar  would  make 
the  din  of  ten  thousand  drums  and  trumpets  com- 
pletely inaudible,  annually  sweeps  away  hundreds  of 
these  frail  barks ;  and  from  Canton  alone  ten  or  eleven 
thousand  persons  are  supposed  to  perish  every  year 
by  shipwreck,  so  th«^  the  return  of  a  merchantman 
from  a  distant  voyage  is  hailed,  with  almost  public 
rejoicings,  as  an  unhoped-for  event. 

On  finishing  this  contracted  outline,  for  such  it 
must  be  termed  whea  compared  with  iht  magaituda 


Navy. 


of  the  subject  delineated,  a  few  remarks  may  without    csSk, 
impropriety  be  added,  respecting  the  inferences  which  \^m^^^ 
arise  from  it,  with  regard  to  the  condition  of  the 
Chinese,  poUtical,  moral,  aad  religious.    That  those  ^^ 
inlerences  are  highly  unfavourable  to  the  character  of     ^'^'^ 
the  people  themselves,  and  still  more   so  to   the 
Government  by  which  their  moral  energies  are  re- 
pressed, need  scarcely  be  observed ;  yet  it  cannot  be 
denied,  that  several  of^he  earlier  writers  have  depicted 
the  Chinese  in  colours  which  leave  a  very  different 
impression  ;  and  one  modem  author,  whose  leamii^ 
and  ability  have  not  always  guarded  him  against  pre- 
conceived partialities  or  national  prejudices,  has  gone 
so  for  as  to  justify  that  narrow,  illiberal,  and  mis- 
chievous policy,  by  which  the  Government  of  China 
perpetuates  its  own  ignorance  and  the  misery  of  its 
subjects.  "  Cat  une  mine  ahomdante,'*  aays  M.Bilmusat* 
when  speaking  of  Chinese  literature,  (Jowm,  AsiaU 
iv.  165,)  *'  doni  oa  ne  pourra  remplaoer  ies  produits  tatU 
que  lei  Europ^ens  sermU  exdue  de  la  Cime,  cest-^^-dire 
pendant  long  terns  encore,  d  le  Gonvemmeut  de  ce  pay* 
entend  Men  ees  v^ritablet  int^^,  et  quit  ne  tnette  pas  em 
oubli  le  soin  de  sa  tranquillU^J"    Why  an  intercourse 
with  the  nations  of  Europe,  on  the  same   liberal 
footing  as  that  on  which  they  communicate  with  each 
other;    or  why  a  mutual  interchange  of  arts  and 
knowledge,  in  which  the  advantage  would  be  almost 
exclusivdy  on  the  nde  of  China,  should  interfere  with 
her  true  interests,  or  endanger  her  tranquillity,  it  must 
be  left  for  M.  R^musat  to  make  out  i  and  till  he  has 
done  so,  it  will  be  allowable  to  believe,  with  such 
observers  as  Mr.  Barrow  and  M.  de  Guignes,  that  China 
has  much  to  learn,  and  more  to  unlearn,  before  she 
ean  really  eo|oy  tranquillity,  or  her  subjects  be  either 
moral  or  happy.    But  of  all  the  evils  entailed  on  her 
by  this  exclusive  system,  which  seems  to  have  excited 
M.  R6musat*s  admiration,  none  is  greater  than  the  bar 
Uius  presented  to  the  removal  of  that  intellectual 
thraldom  by  which  all  her  children  are  now  enslaved. 
As  long  as  Europeans  are  excluded  from  China,  Uiere 
can  be  little  probability  of  the  conversion  of  the  Chinese 
to  a  better  hope  than  that  which  the  endless  trans- 
migrations of  Budd'hism  afford ;  but  if  the  Christian 
religion  can  be  diffused  without  the  aid  of  peraooal 
instruction  and  example,  the  circulation  of  mose  in- 
spired books  which  contain  the  history  and  doctrines 
of  its  Author,  must  be  the  means  by  which  that  glo- 
rious end  will  be  effected.    Two  versions  of  the  Bible 
into  the  Chinese  language  have  ahneady  been  com- 
pleted.   The  members  of  the  Anabaptist  Mission  at 
Serampore,  not  far  from  Calcutta,  finished  the  printing 
of  their  translation,  which  had  cost  them  unremitting 
labour  for  sixteen  years,  in  1823;  that  work,  it  should 
be  observed,  was  begun  and  completed  under  g^reat 
disadvantages,  and  at  a  vast  distance  from  China,  and 
consequently  for  from  the  aid  of  native  assistants. 
The  other  translation,  which  was  the  jomt  work  of 
Dr.  Morrison  and  Dr.  Milne,  was  brought  to  a  condn- 
sion  in  the  same  year  at  Canton ;  the  New  Testament 
partly  their  own  work,  partly  compiled  from  earlier 
versions,  having  been  ivinted  and  put  into  circoktioa 
in  the  begmning  of  1814.    We  have  not  soffici^at 
data  to  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  these  translaticMis; 
and  we  have  learned  to  mistrust  many  of  the  boasted 
versions  which  modern  zeal  has  promulgated ;  but  the 
ground  may  hereafter  be  opened  to  the  exertions  of 
judicious  and  well  regulated  piety,  aad  a  new  am 
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CfllNA.  DH^bedEUeifttiaillitthBeatwlMis  eofreHffnis* 
—       kttioa  of  the  CbristiaQ  Scriptons  19  aconsable  to  tke 

The  followiiigworiw  ape  Ike  best  aollioritics  for  tke 
Instinr^,  ciTii  and  nataial,  of  Ckiaa*  Anckni  Umo» 
&$t  XX.  109 ;  Mod.  Umv.  Hist,  rwL  contains  a  good 
akstract  of  Da  Halde  and  tbe  earlier  aceoanta.  Nieuw-' 
boff*8  Traveh;  Du  Halde*0  Qtn.  Jaomnt  of  CIma,  in 
4  tomes  4to;  a  detailed  abstmet  of  tbe  Accoants  sent 
by  the  Jesait  Missionaries.  M4maire»  coneemani  ks 
Chmoh,  15  tomes  4to,  coataintng  la^^  materials  well 
abridged  and  condeased  ki  Grosier's  Deweription  de  la 
Chine,  4  tomes  Sro,  1818 ;  an  excellent  work«  alone 
anfficieat  to  -replace  many  pondenms  vdnmes.  De 
Mailla's  iTutoire  Qin^ah  di  la  Chme,  in  13  irols  4to. 
labrands  Ides,  TraveU  i  Osbedi's  TmoeU,  uaelbl  for  its 
obserralkms  on  Natural  History;  Bell's  7Vooelsial7Sl, 
much  esteemed  for  its  fidelity ;  Sonnerat*8  Voyage,  and 
1X5  Fkuw*s  Reeherthee  PkUoiophiqueB  ear  lee  Egfptiene 
et  he  ChtftQie;  Sir  George  Stanntun's  Jecaimt  if  Lord 
Maeartneife  Embase^s  Barrow's  Life  of  Lord  Macartaef, 
and  TraveU  in  China,  an  excellent  work ;  De  Guignes, 
Voyage  d  Felon,  also  much  esteemed,  thongh  severely 
criticised  by  diose  who  are  partial  to  the  Chinese 


j  Van  Bcaam*s  Emhamgp  a  ^ery  meagre 
prodaction }  Ellis's  AceomrU  of  Lard  Amkerei^e  Emhauy 
m  1816  i  and  Dr.  Clarke  Abd's  Joantey,  4io,  1819:, 
which  is  very  valuable  for  its  remariu  on  tbe  Natural 
History  of  China. 

For  the  laagaage  andliteratmv,  the  following  books 
may  be  consulted :  Leiire  ear  lee  Cofocdhes  diffots, 
with  plates  1  Lettte  de  Pikin  eur  le  Gime  de  la  Langme 
Ckmona;  MiUoirede  VAcadhmedet  Inmripiione,  xxxvL 
]ierrisou'sHor«jSiaie«,<nM<Fttfwo^*GliAa;  Sir  George 
Staunton's  TVaastolteii  of  the  Td^tiing-leu-lee,  or  Odaeee 
Code  of  Laws;  Marshman's  DissertaHont  on  itte  Cha^ 
radersand  Sounds  of  the  Ckineee  Language  t  Morrison's 
Cteiete  Qranmiar  and  Dieiionary,  and  especially  Abel* 
E^BUsat's  Orammare  Chmoise  and  bis  edition  of  the 
Chans  Tseu  of  Confodns^  together  with  his  TraeU 
xelatnig  to  China^  in  the  M^moires  de  VAcademie  des  In-' 
ocriptions,  and  the  Notices  et  EaetraUs  des  Manuscrits  de 
la  mhUoih^iiue  du  Rm;  Father  Baslk  de  Glemonas 
Chinese  ami  LaHn  Diedonary,  edited  by  M.  de  Guignes, 
with  BL  de  Klaproth's  Snppkment,  and  Montuccrs  Cons^ 
parison  qf  the  Two  Chinese  DietianarkSf  with  the  recent 
translations  from  the  Chinese  by  Sir  G.  Staunton, 
Mr.  Davis,  fltc 


CSIKA« 
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CHINAMPAS,  in  Mexican  ITutary,  the  name  giveo 
to  tbe  floating  islands,  constructed  by  the  subjects  of 
Montezuma  and  other  Mexican  rulers,  on  thie  lakes 
Xochimilco  and  Chalco,  which  partly  surroundsd  their 
Capital,  and  which  are  also  used  for  supplying  the 
Metropolis  of  the  State  with  fruits,  flowers,  and  vcge* 
tables  at  the  present  day.  They  are  about  328  feet  in 
length,  by  sixteen  or  twenty  in  breadth,  and  are  formed 
on  rafts  of  reeds  and  brush-wood,  covered  with  soil  to 
the  height  of  three  or  four  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
lake,  from  which  they  are  constantly  watered  -,  and  the 
earth,  though  it  is  strongly  impregnated  with  muriate 
of  soda,  becomes,  by  this  coBtiaual  washiag,  at  last 
Teiy  free  from  salt  and  fit  for  vegetatioA.  They  are 
moved  from  one  pkice  to  another  by  men  with  poles  > 
ahd  some  of  them  contain  cottages,  in  Which  the  pro- 
prietor or  his  deputy  resides  to  overlook  tbe  gardens. 
Peas,  beans,  potatoes,  artichokes,  cabbages,  &c* 
pimento  and  flowers  of  all  sorts,  particularly  hec^es  of 
roee-trees,  luxuriate  on  tliese  moving  gardens,  and 
afford  boUi  pleasure  and  profit  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Mexico ;  many  of  them,  however,  bec9me  fixed  on 
tbe  borders  of  the  lake,  on  account  of  the  general 
decrease  of  the  waters. 

It  is  said  to  be  a  most  interesting  spectacle,  which 
may  be  observed  every  morning  at  sun-rise,  to  see  the 
abundant  supplies  of  fruits,  flowers,  and  vegetables^ 
broi^ht  from  these  little  artificial  islands  in  canoes 
and  boats  to  the  noarkets  of  Mexico,  and  the  most  de- 
lightfrd  anausement  is  afiforded  to  its  inhabitants  by  the 
opportunities  they  embrace  of  rowing  about  amongst 
the  floating  gardens  of  Istacalco. 

CHINCHE,  ^ 

Chi'nchy,       >     See  Chick^ 

Cni^NCHsaiE.  J 

For  eUneke  amd  lelonn  is  lichesse 
lliat  BO  can  chase  hem  and  dispiae 
And  hem  defoule  in  aimdrie  wiae 
They  louen  full  bette,  10  God  me  apeda 
Than  doeth  the  riche  ckineky  grede. 

Chmutr,    Tht  B^mant  of  th»  Boat,  foL  144, 


Bnt  suche  an  ottier  MstcJke  aa  hee 
Men  wisten  nought  in  all  the  londe. 

GowKF*    Coi^t  ^Mi«|  book  v« 

7or  right  as  men  bismen  sn  avarlciottf  man,  because  of  h{a 
scaniitee  and  ektmeherie.  In  the  ame  irtoe  1b  he  to  Mame,  that 
apendeth  orer  largely. 

Chauter,    Tke  Tale  o/Melibtnu,  voL  ii.  p.  1 17. 

CHINE,  V.  ^  Fr.  ^cAtae;  It.  schiSna^  the  chine. 
Chine,  n.  f  baclc-bone,  ridge  of  the  baclc. 
Chinned,  adj,  ^Echiner;  to  chine,  divide  or  breuk 
Chine-bone,  j  the  baclc  j  probably  from  the  A.  S« 

ctnaa,  to  c^iiie,  chiBk  or  rive.    Spenser  has  the  expres' 

sion  ''  it  chyn  d  his  baclc'* 

And  aa  for  aU  their  men,  their  pages  and  their  awaynes. 
They  choke  the  up  with  ehynet  of  beefe,  to  multiply  their  gainea. 
Gateoif^^    Flowers,    A  gloze  vpon  tiUt  7\'xt,  ^c. 


— — — ^  Ne  did  it  eT«f  rest 
IW  on  her  horses  hinder  parts  it  fell ; 
Where  biting  deepe,  so  deadly  it  imprest, 
Hint  quite  it  chynd  his  backc  behind  the  sell. 

Spenter,    Faerie  Queene,  book  ir.  can.  6.  St.  13. 

And  he  that  did  desire 


To  cheare  the  lords  (come  faint  from  fight)  set  on  a  biasing  llrv, 
A  great  brasse  pot,  and  into  it  a  cjb'nc  of  mutton  pat, 
And  faft  gpoalSB  fleah. 

Ckofnum.    Homef^t  lUady  book  ix.  fol  120. 

*  AcbUles,  tfaen»  himself 

Advancing  near  the  fire  an  ample  tray, 
Spread  goat's  flesh  on  it,  with  tbe  flesh  of  sheep. 
And  of  a  fatted  brawn  ;  of  each  a  ckittt. 

Ofwper.    Hotmer'9Jlimd,hooknt.l,2o$, 

These  are  they,  theac  aleel  cJtim'4  rascala  that  nndo  iia  all. 
Bemuw^omt  tmd  FUteker,    Tke  Scomfml  Lmdf,  act  t.  sc  1 . 

His  heart  pierced  and  Com  in  divers  fobesor  pMCea,  three  of  lua 
fiba  broken,  the  ekme-beme  of  his  back  cut  almost  in  sunder^  and 
under  the  point  of  the  shoulder  blade,  on  the  right  side  within  the 
skin,  three  bullets  were  found  by  the  lord  Hunsdon. 

SiaU  Triaft.  27  Elizabeth,  1584.    InpUsitUm  upon  tke  Deaik  rf 
the  Earl  of  NertkmmberUmd, 

1  learned  f\rom  him,  that  he  had  killed  eight  fat  hogs  (br  this 
season,  that  he  had  dealt  abont  his  cAiMct  very  Ubendly  among 
hia  neighbonrs,  and  that  in  psrtieuhtf  he  had  sent  a  string  of  hoga 
pnddlap  with  s  pack  of  canla  to  every  poor  family  in  the  parish. 

Spectator,  No.  269. 
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CHIN- .       CHINGELPUT,  (Smghata-petta,)  or  the  Jacib,  ii 
GELPUT.  Q^  ^j^jj^  ^£  ^jjg  gg^^n  Districts  or  CoUectorships  into 

^'••'■N''^^  which  the  Carnatic  is  now  divided^  (xix.  309.)  It  was 
called  the  Jitgir,  or  feodal  domain^  because  granted^ 
as  such^  to  the  East  India  Company^  by  the  Nabob  of 
Arcot,  in  payment  of  arrears^  in  1750  and  1763.  It  is 
Boaodftriet  bounded  by  the  District  of  Neldr  on  the  north,  by 
the  Bay  of  Bengal  on  the  east^  and  by  Arc&t  on  the 
south  and  west.  The  original  J^r  was  compre-* 
hended  between  the  Paliyacdta  Lake  and  Alam  Parva^ 
and  extended  nearly  108  miles  along  the  shore^  with  a 
breadth  of  forty-seven  in  the  widest  ports. 
Soil  and  The  soil  is^  in  most  places^  a  thin  bed  of  vegetable 

prodace.      mould  on  a  Substratum  of  granite^  which  frequently 
rises  in  large  masses  above  the  surface }  and,  as  water 
is  extremely  scarce^  a  small  portion  only  of  the  country 
can  be  rendered  productive.    A  few  fields  are  sown, 
in  the  rainy  season,  with  r&ggi,  (Eleushie  corocana,) 
and  other  dry  grains.    The  palmeira  (Barasstu  ftabelli-' 
formis)  flourishes  in  this  soil,  and  its  fermented  juice 
or  tdH,  (toddy,)  as  well  as  its  inspissated  juice,  or 
jagart,  could  they  be  rendered  more  palatable,  might 
become    a   source  of  considerable  emolument.    At 
Saym-         Sayambrahm-bdkam    and   Sri    Fermaturu  there  are 
bruDi-         large  tanks ;  and  in  so  rocky  a  tract  it  would  probably 
baacnm.      j^^^  y^  ^^^  expensive  or  difficult  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  those  reservoirs  which  are  indispensable  where 
springs  are    rare.    This  District  has  been  overnm 
several  times  by  invading  armies ;  and  in  17B4,  was 
almost  depopulated.    In  1802,  the  permanent  assess* 
ment  was  established ;  and  in  1817i  its  public  revenue 
was  as  follows : 

Star  Pafodas. 

Land  revenue 304,016 

Salt 77,310 

Land  customs     •    16,084 

Spirit  monopoly,  {Ah-kdri) , .    1 1,5273 

Stamps     3,608 

Sundries 1,740 

413,031  =s^l65,213.  Bs. 

The  principal  T6wns  are  Madras,  Chingelput,  and 
Conjeveram.  The  first,  with  a  small  area  immediately 
surrounding  it,  though  comprehended  within  the 
limits  of  this  District,  forms  a  distinct  jurisdiction,  and 
will  therefore  be  described  in  a  separate  article. 

1.  Chingd-      1-  The  Town  of  Chingelput,  or  Sing  hda-petta,  (the 
put  Town,  lion-like   fortress,)  formerly  Capital  of  the  District, 

in  lat.  12°  46'  N.  and  long.  80°  E.,  is  only  thirty-eight 
miles  to  the  south-southwest  of  Madras.  It  was 
taken  and  retaken  in  the  war  against  Haider  and  the 
French,  in  1751-1752,  and  is  now  much  reduced, 
though  tolerably  well  fortified,  with  a  ditch  and  ram- 
part about  two  miles  in  circumference. 

2.  Conic-        «•  K4nchiveram,  or  Kdnchi-puram, (the  golden  city,) 
vennu        the  second  town  in  the  District,  is  situated  in  lat.  12°  49^ 

N.  and  long.  79°  41'  E.,  in  an  extensive  valley,  watered 
by  a  small  stream  called  Wegawati.  It  is  six  miles  in 
length,  and  is  still  populous.  Its  streets  are  straight, 
wideband  shaded  with  rows  of  cocoa-nuts  and  bastard- 
cedars.  A  large  portion  of  the  inhabitants  are  weavers  5 
and  red  handkerchiefs,  turbands,  and  cotton-cloths, 
are  the  articles  they  make.  The  Temples  of  KAnchi- 
puram  are  its  greatest  ornament.  The  largest  has  e 
lofty  entrance,  surmounted  by  a  pyramid,  like  that  at 
TTanjaur,  and  the  court,  to  which  it  leads,  contains  a 
large  building,  adorned  with  pillars  richly  sculptured. 


^^thin  this  is  a  second  coart,  too  holy  to  be  entered  CHIN- 
by  the  profane.    This  temple  is  dedicated  to  the  Great  0KLB17. 
Divinity,    (Mah&-D^va)  Siva.     The  view   from  the  ^  ~., 
top  of  the  gateway  is  extremely  beautiful ;    a  fine 
piece  of  water,  surrounded  and  broken  by  groves  of^"^^''^^ 
luxuriant  trees,  interspersed  with  richly  ornamented 
pagodas,  is  spread  over  a  wide  area,  which  is  ter- 
minated by  a  range  of  mountains. 

3.  San  Thom^  or  Maila-puram,  (Peacock  Town,)  3.  San 
on  the  sea-coast,  in  lat.  13°  9f  N.  and  long.  80P  20^  £.,  Thoae. 
is  a  small  town  which  received  its  Christian  name  from 
Vasco  de  Gama,  in  the  fifteenth  century.  The  many 
Nestorians  whom  he  found  there,  made  him  suppose 
that  this  was  the  place  where  the  Apostle  St.  Thomas 
first  planted  the  Christian  faith  in  India.  This  town, 
after  having  often  changed  its  masters,  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  English  daring  the  wars  in  the 
Carnatic. 

4.  Sri  Permatuni,  in  12°  57^  N.  and  80^  2^  £.,  is  re-  4.  Sne 
markable  as  the  birth-place  of  R4minuja  Achirya,  a  Pannt- 
Saint  famous  among  the  Br&hroans  for  his  zeal  in  sup-  ^'^* 
pressing  the  heretical  fiaudd'has  and  Shriwaks,  fol- 
lowers of  Budd*ha  and  Jina,  in  the  eleventh  century. 

5.  Mabk-bali-puram,  (the  City  of  the  Great  Bali,)  ins.  MatcS- 
12^  36^  and  N.  80°  16^  E.,  is  remarkable  on  account  of  poonm,or 
the  ruins  in  its  neighbourhood.    It  is  called  by  seamen  |f^ 

"  the  Seven  Pagodas."     That  number,  if  ever  extant,  "8^** 
has  long  since  ceased  to  exist ;  but  the  sea  appears  to 
have  encroached,  and  has  perhaps  washed  away  the 
remains   of  some  no  longer  visible.    Some  isolated 
rocks  close  to  the  shore,   are  entirely  covered  with 
sculptures  and  inscriptions,  relating  probably  to  Bali, 
the  hero  from  whom  the  place  has  received  its  name. 
Chambers,  temples,  statues,  and  figures  in  alio  rUievo, 
some  of  them  well  finished,  are  all  hewn  out  of  the 
solid  rock ;  and  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  southward, 
two  temples,  with  an  elephant  of  the  natural  size  and 
a  colossal  lion  are  also  sculptured  from  one  mass 
of  stone.    Most  of  them  seem  to  have  been  rent  by  «n 
earthquake.    The  oldest  of  these  temples  are  sacred 
to  Vishnu,  anciently  as  ftivourite  a  Deity  on  this  side 
of  the  peninsula,  as  Siva  was  on  the  other. 

6.  Sadras,  (Satrdj  ?)  in  12°  31'  N.  and  80°  14'  E.,  is  6.  Sdr» 
one  of  the  oldest  of  the  Dutch  settlements  on  this 
coast.    It  is  near  the  mouth  of  the  Pal^r  or  PaUrru, 

and  is  called  "  alieautifiil  town  *  by  FraPaolino,  (72,) 
who  passed  through  it  in  1776.  It  has  been  in  pos- 
session of  the  Dutch  since  1647,  and  is  celebrated  for 
its  manufacture  of  gingams.  It  was  token  by  the 
English  in  1796,  but  restored  to  its  former  possessors 

in  1818. 

Hamilton's  Gazetteer  and  Hindoiian,  ii.;  The  TrateU 

of  Fra  Paolino  di  San  Bartolomeo ;  Maiic  Researches, 

i.  145  ;  V.  69  J  Lord  Valentia  s  Travels. 

CHINK,  »."j  A.  S.  cinan,  to  gape  or  chap,  as  the 
Chink,  n.  > earth  doth  in  dry  weather;  to  chine, 
Chi'nky.     J  chink,  or  rive.     Somner.     The  verb  is 

not  of  comtnon  occurrence. 

Rich  beame  of  honour,  slied  your  light 

On  these  dark  rymcs ;  that  roy  affection 
May  Rhine  (through  dvcry  chinvke)  to  every  sight 

Gnced  by  your  reflection  1 

Ben  JoHiOH,     Ode  to  James  Earl  of  Detmand, 

Those  beams  that  irradiate  only,  and  gild  yonr  honcy-siickle 
fields,  do  scorch  and  parch  this  chinky  gaping  soil,  and  so  put  t<K> 
many  wrinkles  npon  the  face  of  onr  common  mother  the  earth. 

Hovoell.    JLetter,  xxiv.  book  i.  sec.  1. 
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The  common  wall  between 


Eadi  parted  honse,  retun'd  a  eUnkf  unseen 
For  ages  past    The  lorers  soon  espy'd 
This  small  defect,  for  lore  is  eagl»-ey*d. 
And  in  soft  whispen  soon  the  passage  ti/d. 

Hughea.    Pyrammt  and  TIMe» 

'   '  So  poets  sing 

Cramalkio,  to  domestick  rermin  sworn 
An  everlasting  foe,  with  watchful  eye 
Lies  nightly  brooding  o'er  a  ekinky  gap, 
Protending  her  fell  claws,  to  thonghtless  mice 
Sore  rain.  J,Pkilip*.    The  SpUmdid  Shilling. 

The  fabriek  of  superstition  has  in  this  our  age  and  nation  re* 
cored  much  ruder  shocks  than  it  had  erer  felt  before;  and 
through  the  chinkt  and  breaches  of  our  prison,  we  see  such 
glimmerings  of  light,  and  feel  such  refreshing  airs  of  liberty,  as 
daily  raise  our  ardour  for  more. 

Burk€,    A  rhtdieation  of  Nutwral  Society, 

C^i^K'n}     Tinnire,  VOX  a  iono  ficta.    Skinner. 

Such  is  the  worth  of  sack ;  I  am  (me  thinks) 
In  the  exchequer  now  ;  hark,  how  it  ehinka 
And  do  esteme  my  venerable  self 
As  brave  a  fellow,  as  if  all  the  pelfe 
Were  sure  mine  owne. 

r.  Beaumont,     The  Vertue  of  Sack. 

He  chinhi  his  purse,  and  takes  his  seat  of  state  : 
ITHth  ready  quills  the  dedicators  wait ; 
Now  at  his  hpad  the  dextrous  task  commence, 
Andy  instant,  fancy  feels  th*  imputed  sense. 

Pope,    The  Dunciad,  book  Ui.  1.  197. 

Not  an  extravagant  young  heir. 
Beset  with  duns  and  in  despair, 
When  joyful  tidings  reach  the  ear. 
And  dad  retires  by  Heavens  commands, 
To  leave  his  chmh  to  better  hands  -, 
E'er  felt  a  joy  in  such  excess. 
As  Frank  reliev'd  from  this  distress. 

Somerville,-  Faft/Srt,  can. 2. 

At  length  the  busy  time  begins 
**  Come,  neighbours,  we  must  wag—** 

The  money  chinks,  down  drop  the  chins. 
Each  lugging  out  his  bag. 

Cowper.    The  Yearly  Dittreu, 

The  only  comfort  that  I  know 

Is,  that  t  was  said  an  age  ago, 

*£re  Milton  soar'd  in  thoughts  sublime^ 

'Ere  Pope  refin'd  the  chinh  of  rhyme. 

Lloyd,    An  Spiitle  to  Mr,  Colmtm» 

Von  ancient  prade,  ■ 

With  bony  and  unkerchiefd  neck,  defies 
The  rude  inclemency  of  wintry  skies. 
And  saiki,  with  lappet-head  and  miucing  idrSj 
Duly,  at  chinh  of  bell,  to  morning  pray'rs. 

Cuwper,    TVm/A. 

CHINTZ,  n,  a  word  of  modern  introduction  into  the 
English  language  from  the  Hindtkstanee ; — ^written 
with  z  final,  though  s  must  be  pronounced. 

ChitUzea  are  gaudy,  and  engage  our  eyes 
Too  much  about  the  party-colour'd  dyes. 
Swift,    Prologue  to  a  Play,  for  Benefit  of  DUttretted  Weavtrt, 

And  when  she  sees  her  friend  in  deep  despair. 
Observes  how  much  a  chintz  exceeds  mohur. 

Pope,    Moral  Eseaya,    To  a  Lady,  epis,  2. 

The  chamber  in  which  they  slept,  breathes  the  richest  and 
pnreat  of  all  odours,  unalloyed  by  the  fames,  which  cannot  but 
nriae,  where  the  sleeper  lies  under  two  or  three  blankets  and  a 
quilt,  for  the  bed  covering  here  is  notlung  more  than  a  single 
piece  of  fine  ehinta,        Cooh.  Voyaget,  book  ill.  ch.  xii.  voL  ii. 

CHIOCOCCAj  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  Pen" 
iandria,  order  Monogynia,  natural  order  B.uhiace4t, 
Generic  character:  corolla  funnel-shaped^  equal}  berry 
pne-celled,  two-seeded,  inferior. 

Two  species,  C.  racemosa,  native  of  Jamaica,  and 
C.  harbata,  native  of  the  Friendly  Islands.   Willd. 

TOL.  XIX. 


CHIONAMTHUS^  m  Boianff,  a  genus  of  the  doss  CHIOK- 
Diandria,  order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Olevmt,    Ge-  ANTHUS. 
neric    character:    corolla  four-cleft^  segments  very     ^^ 
long  I  seed-vessel  a  drupe  containing  a  striated  nut. 

Five  species,  natives  of  both  Indies. 

CHIOFPINE,  n.  Sp.  chapin,  which^  Ddpino  says« 
is  Arabic.  Mr.  Steevens — Shakspeare,  vol.  vii.  p.  300, 
^-calls  it  a  high  shoe,  or  rather  a  clog,  worn  by  the 
Italians.    Minshew ; — a  high  cork  shooe. 


What  my  young  lady  and  mistress  ?  bvV  lady  your  ladyship  is 
neerer  heaaen  tnen  when  I  saw  yon  last,  by  toe  altitude  of  a 
choppine,  Shahtpeare,     Hamlet,  fol.  263. 

I  do  wish  myselfe  one  of  my  mistresae*s  cioppini.  Another 
demands,  why  would  he  be  one  of  his  mistressc's  cioppini  t  A 
third  answers,  because  he  woulde  make  her  higher. 

Ben  Jonaon,    Cynthia* a  Bevela,  act  ii.  sc.  2. 

Archdeacon  Nares,  (Gloss,  ad  voc.)  remarks,  that 
Venice,  a  city  in  which  walking  was  least  required^ 
carried  the  fashion  of  wearing  Chioppineg  to  a  greater 
excess  than  any  other  place.  It  is  sing^ular,  he  adds, 
that  no  corresponding  word^  not  even  doppino,  which 
Jonson  has  coined  in'  the  passage  quoted  above,  is 
found,  in  the  common  Italian  Dictionaries.  Hall^ 
{Parad,  iii.  67,)  writes  the  word  chippin, 

CHIF,  V.       ^ 


Chip,  n. 


Dutch  and  Ger.   happen,  cadere. 


ChiVping^  n.  Csecare,  to  chip  or  chop.    See  to  Chop. 
Chi'ppy.         J 

Right  such  thought  is  in  mine  heart,  for  commonly  it  is 
spoken,  and  for  an  olde  prouerbe  it  is  ledged :  he  that  h^weth  to 
hie,  with  chippea  he  may  lese  his  sight. 

Chaucer,    The  Teatament  of  Loue,  book  i.  fol.  294. 

Theyr  mattins  madly  sayde. 
Nothing  'denoutly  praid ; 
Their  learning  is  so  small ; 
Their  prymes  and  houres  fal, 
And  lepe  out  of  their  lippes 
Lyke  sawdust  or  dry  chippea. 

Skelton,    Cotyn  Clout. 

I  wote  how  hungrie  Hope 

hath  led  me  1^  the  lip, 
And  made  me  moue  an  endlesse  suit 

well  worth  an  oken  chip, 

Turbervile,    An  Answer e  in^J}isprayse  of  Wit. 

BoL.  Sirrah,  what  humor  is  the  Prince  of  ? 
Pal.  a  good  shallow  young  fellow :  he  would  hatie  made  a 
good  pantler,  bee  would  haue  chipp*d  bread  well. 

Shahspeare,    Henry  IF,  Second  Part,  fol.  84. 

But  he  was  also  notoriously  wanton,  intolerably  ambitions,  a 
constant  dissembler,  prodigiously  profuse,  so  that  be  had  sunk 
his  estate,  had  it  not  met  with  a  seasonable  support  of  abbey 
land,  he  bi^ng  one  of  those  who  well  wanned  himself  with  the 
chipps,  which  fell  from  the  felling  of  monasteries. 

I\Ukr,    Worthies,  vol.  ii.  p.  308. 

But.  What  are  they,  Andrew  ? 

.\if  D.  The  one  to  blanch  your  bread  from  chippinga  base,  and  in 
a  moment,  as  thou  wonldst  an  almond ;  the  sect  of  the  £pi« 
cureans  inrented  that 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,     The  Elder  Brother,  act  ii.  sc.  3. 

We  always  chuse  to  cut  the  old  black-rined  trees  ;  for  these 
have  less  sap,  and  require  but  little  pains  to  chip  or  cut  it 

Dumpier,     Voyage,  Anmo,  1676. 

In  front  a  pariour  meets  my  ent*ring  riew ; 
Oppos'd,  a  room  to  sweet  refection  due. 
Here  my  chill'd  reins  are  warm'd  by  chippy  fires. 
Through  the  bor*d  lock  abore,  the  smoke  expires.  * 

Savage.    The  Wanderer,  can.  1. 

From  the  marrowless  bones  of  these  skeleton  establishments, 
by  the  use  of  every  sort  of  cutting,  and  of  erery  sort  of  fretting 
tool,  he  flattera  himself  that  he  may  ch^  and  rasp  an  empiiicd 
alimentary  powder,  to  diet  into  some  similitude  of  health  and 
substance  the  languishing  chimeras  of  fraudulent  reformation. 

Burhe,     On  the  Nahob  of  Areola  DehU. 
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CHIPFBH       CHIFPBNHAM^  an  tncient  Bonm^  in  tlie  County 
^^'     of  Wilts,  spoken  of  as  VUla  Begia,  in  many  Saxon 
CHIQUI*  Chronicles.    It  has  returned  two  Members  to  Parlia- 
TOS.      ment  from  the  reign  of  Edward  I.    The  town  stands 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Avon,  and  manufactures  broad- 
doth  largely.    The  Church  is  a  Vicarage  in  the  gift 
of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Christ  Churchy  Oxford. 
Fbpulation   in   18^1,  3506.    Distant  from  London 
ninety- three  miles  west;  from  Bath  thirteen  east. 

CHIPPING  NORTON,  eeapm,  (Saxon)  to  buy,  L  e. 
IfarAre^Nortonj  an  ancient  Town  in  Oxfordshire,  built 
on  the  side  of  a  considerable  hill,  which-seut  Burgesses 
to  Ptoliament  in  the  SOth  of  Edward  I.  and  the  S2d  and 
dSd  of  Edward  III.  Of  a  castle  erected  here  in  the 
reign  ot  Stephen  notliing  but  part  of  the  foundation 
now  exists.  Some  ruins  of  a  monastic  building  are 
atill  to  be  seen  near  the  entrance  of  the  town  from 
Woodstock }  and  the  remains  of  a  chapel,  which  pro- 
bably belonged  to  it,  are  still  in  good  preservation  as 
the  ceUar  of  a  shop  in  the  High-street.  The  Church 
is  a  venerable  Gothic  structure.  The  endowment  is  a 
Vicarage  in  the  gift  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Glou- 
cester. A  coarse  woollen  cloth,  used  for  waggons^ 
tilts,  &c.  is  the  chief,  if  not  sole  manufiicture.  Popu- 
lation, including  the  hamlet  of  Chipping  Over,  in  li&l, 
2640.  Distant  seventy-three  miles  and  a  half  north- 
west from  London ;  nineteen  from  Oxford. 

CHIQUILLANES,  one  of  the  powerful  tribes  on 
the  Andes,  in  amity  with  the  unconquered  native  tribes 
of  Chill  The  territory  of  the  ChiquHlanes  is  combined 
with  that  of  the  PehuencheSy  and  extends  from  about 
thirty-seven  degrees  north  as  far  as  the  thirty-third 
degree  of  south  latitude,  or  opposite  the  Capital  of 
Chili,  (Santiago,)  on  the  eastern  fece  of  the  Cordillera  j 
their  eastern  limits  are  still  undefined.  It  composes 
the  fourth  Uthalmapu  or  Province  of  Indian  Chili. 

The  Arancaaians,  the  Puelches,  Pehuenches,  Chi- 
quillanes,  Cunches,  and  Huilliches,  compoae  this  sin- 
gular confederacy  of  nomadic  tribes,  which  has  hitherto 
resisted  all  the  efforts  of  the  Europeans  and  their 
descendants  to  conquer  Independent  Indian  Chili. 

Fatkner,  who  resided  nearly  forty  years  in  Pata^ 
gonia«  has  given  two  highly  interesting  large  maps  of 
this  country,  with  Patagonia  and  Chili  -,  but  the  names 
of  the  tribes  are  somewhat  different  from  those  by 
which  they  are  now  known.  The  Moluches  are  also 
added^  but  are  stated  to  be  the  same  race  as  thosenamed 
Aucaes  or  Araucanians,  (revolters)  by  the  Spaniards, 
MoJuche  is  the  Chllese  word  for  warrior,  and  is  there- 
fofa  indiscriminately  used  by  writers  on  the  manners 
and  customs  of  all  these  tribes  j  and  Falkner  asserts, 
that  all  the  hordes  we  have  already  named,  are  only 
divisions  of  the  Araucanians.  We  know,  moreover^ 
that  they  have  nearly  the  same  language.  Cunche  or 
Picunche,  signifies  northern  people ;  ruelcJies,  east- 
em  ;  Pekuenches,  people  of  the  pine  tree^  the  beautiful 
Peteai  jL  and  Huilliches^  the  southern  race. 

The  ChiquiUanes  are  probably  only  a  division  of  the 
Puelches,  and  are  now  united  with  these  under  the 
same  government  as  the  Araucanians,  and  have  the 
same  laws  and  magistrates.  Molina  states,  that  in 
the  second  and  third  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Lon- 
quilmo  in  1784,  the  limits  of  each  Vihalmapu  is 
marked  out  and  expressly  defined,  and  givea  the  free 
Indians  a  territory  which  extends  to  the  frontiers  of 
Mendoza  and  to  the  Pampas  of  Buenoa  Ayres. 

CHIQUnOS,  (Small  people,)  a  very  large  and  com** 


paratively  unknown  country  of  La  Plata  fai  South  l&igDl- 
America,  lying  to  the  north  and  east  of  the  Province     "^ 
of  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra^  and  embracing  an  immense  Q^y 
extent  of  territory  which  reaches  to  the  Rnaitian  fron- 
tier on  the  Paraguay ;   its  extreme  latitude  extends 
from  16^  to  20^  south  latitude,  whilst  its  length  east- 
ward is  140  leagues,  or  to  the  LakeXarayes. 

It  was  partly  colonized  by  the  Jesuits  in  1739,  but 
the  Indians  are  generally  free :  they  are  small-sized, 
active,  and  brave^  and  have  hitherto  rensted  the  Por- 
tognese,  who  lunre  frequently  attempted  to  enslave 
them  I  some  few  still  live  in  the  Spai^sh  missions,  but 
the  others  lead  a  wandering  life  amid  the  mountaina 
and  plains  of  their  native  land. 

The  climate  is  very  hot  and  humid,  and  therefore 
favours  the  growth  of  vast  forests,  which  shelter  mul- 
titudes of  wild  animals  and  venemous  reptiles^  amongst 
which  are  enormous  and  poisonous  spiidera :  cinchona 
or  Jesuit*s  bark,  the  wild  cinnamon,  honey,  wax,  re- 
sins, and  precious  balsams  are  abundantly  produced. 

The  Parapiti  rising  in  Peru  in  IS®  south  latitude, 
flows  through  Chiquitos  under  the  names  Conderillo, 
Parapiti,  San  Miguel,  Sara.  It  Joins  the  Piray  and 
the  Plata  with  several  others,  and  becomes  a  broad 
river  in  14®  south  latitude,  under  the  name  of  Mkmore 
till  10®  south  latitude,  when  it  enters  Brazil,  and  is 
called  the  Madera,  continuing  till  3®  15^  south  latitude, 
and  60®  40^  west  longitude,  when  it  discharges  its 
immense  stream  into  &e  Msuranon  or  Amazons^  after 
a  course  of  1400  miles. 

San  Josef  de  Chiquitos,  thechief  place  of  this  coun- 
try, is  thirty-six  miles  north-west  of  Santa  Cruz. 

South  of  the  Chiquitos  Indians,  is  another  tribe, 
named  the  Chiriguanos,  who  are  still  wanderers,  and 
the  terror  of  the  western  Provinces  of  Buenos  Ayres; 
they  are  also  continually  at  war  with  their  brethren 
the  Chiquitos. 

Muratori,  in  his  work  entitled,  II  Chriitianeimo 
felice  nelle  Miasiani  de  Padri  deUa  Compagma  di  Giesd. 
net  Paraguai,  also  enumerates  the  Mamcicas  aa 
amongst  the  inhabitants  of  this  vast  territory,  and 
statea  the  remarkable  circumstance,  that  nature  pro- 
vides abundant  harvests  of  rice  in  the  great  swamps 
of  the  Paraguay  for  the  subsistence  of  these  tribes.    -, 

For  a  further  account  of  these  people,  the  reader 
may  consult  La  Relation  hisiorial  de  las  Miswmes,  de 
hu  Indioi  <iue  Uaman  Chiquitos,  by  Father  Femaadez, 
Madrid,  1726. 

CHIRK,  V.     \     *'  A.  S.  cearcian,  crepiiare,  geurrirt, 

Chi'rkino,  n.  J  to  chatter;  It.  stridere,  to  crash,  to 

gnash,  to  creak,  to  make  a  noise,  to  charke,  or,  (as  in 

Chaucer's  language,)  to  cMrkeJ*    Somner.    Dutch, 

drckea,  to  chirp.    See  an  example  from  Hollan^'a 

Plinie  under  Champ. 

And  kine&  Mcesweta,  and  ckbrheik  as  a  spanra. 

ChoHcer*    Th*  Somptumru  Tate,  t.  7386  • 

AH  fun  of  <kMi»g  WW  tluitsory  pUee. 

Id.    TheKMtgH9aTmUrY.fX»S^ 

This  hons  wm  also  fbl  of  gigges 
Aad  also  ful  eke  of  ehirkings. 

Id.    The  Third  Book  of  Tame ,  fol.  283. 

CHIBM,  0.  \  Junius  has  cWrre,  gemert  isutar  ftw- 
Chirm,  n.  jturum,  and  in  the  Dutch,  karien,  fto- 
rien,  koerien,  is,  gemere  imtar  turturis  sive  oobcmitf. 
A.  S.  ceariafi,  ceorian,  queri.  Dr.  Jamieson  refers  to 
Dutch,  kermen,  lamentari ;  and  observes,  that  appfiea 
to  birds^  it  denotes  the  mournful  sound  emitted  by 
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CBDUI.  them;  cqiecially  wben  collected  together  befiMa 
—      stoim :  and  alto  their  chirping. 

iHHIRO* 

IIANCV.  The  sparrow  cUmtU  In  the  walUs  dvft. 

Douglas,    ^neadot.    Frokgue,  WKiklSL  hi.  i03. 

Thai  TndersUndaft  the  (xmrt  of  entry  iter 
And  ckvrme  of  euery  byrdii  roce  on  fer. 

td.    i&.  book  m.  foL  80, 

O  Troian  kjng,  thaX  aeoreta  hie  of  great  Goda  canat  diacna. 
Whom  HioBbua  token  treea  and  itarres  of  heauen  hath  taughl 

to  akrle, 
BoCk  tkirm^ng  loongt  of  birdea ,  ind  wynges  of  foul  thai  uvUI 

dockflle.  Fhaer^   ^Mi^D^  book  tii*  p.  25. 

For  bee  [Perkln  Wetbeck]  was  eonndgbed  leasurelyonhone* 
Vabke,  (bat  net  in  any  ignomlnlona  faahlon,)  tkrongh  Cheapelde 
md  ComewaU,  to  the  Towerj  and  from  thence  backe  againi 
▼nto  Weatminater^  wiih  th*  cJkurmi,  [in  the  itatia  veiaion^  afM 
cA#r9  J  of  a  tbouaand  taanta  and  reprochea. 

Bacon,    King  ifenry  fH,,  to\A96» 

CHIROCENTRITS,  from  the  Greek  x^^/^/  ^  ^^«^^» 
and  idwrpov,  a  spine.  Cut.  In  Zoology,  a  genus  of  ani** 
mals  belonging  to  the  fiunily  ClHpeoide$,  order  Maia^ 
eopterygu  Jbdommalei,  class  Piices. 

Generic  character.  Middle  of  the  edge  of  the  upper 
jaw  formed  by  the  intermaxillary,  and  the  sides  by 
the  maxillary  bones }  both  Jaws  furnished  with  strong 
conical  teeth,  of  which  the  two  middle  in  the  upper, 
and  all  those  in  the  lower  jaw  are  remarkably  long  i 
tODgne  and  bsanchial  arches  having  the  teeth  arranged 
in  rows,  but  none  on  the  palate ;  above  each  pec* 
tond  fin,  (the  rays  of  which  are  very  strong,)  is  a 
long  scaly  spine ;  ventral  fins  extremely  small:  don»l 
aborter  than  the  anal,  and  oppomtetoit;  body  elon- 
gated, compressed,  and  acute  above. 

There  is  but  one  species. 


CHIRO- 
MANCY. 


C.  Inikus,  C«v. }  fEtoet  CkirocaUre,  Latep.  Native   CHIRO- 
of  the  Indian  seaa.  CENTRES 

See  Cuvier,  Algns  Ammais  Lacepede,  ffiffatre  det 
J^oiifiOfit* 

CHIROGRAPH,  (x«V»  a  hand,  ^p^,  I  write,)  a 
word  used  in  the  Aosum  Lav,  and  familiar  to  Cicovi 
to  Signify  any  document  written  by  the  hand  of  the  par* 
ties  concerned.  Salmasius,  {Mod:  Umr»  391,)  gives  it 
a  Bomewhat  difierent  sense.  Sometimes  the  Chiro* 
graph  itself  was  recorded  more  permanently  than  in 
writing.  Roger  Gale,  the  Antiquary,  published  In 
lr36,  A  Copy  ijf  on  AnxMht  Chxroigraph,  or  conoefiDiee 
of  part  of  a  Sepuldire^  eut  in  marMe,  lately  brought  frotH 
Rome,  with  remarks.  The  Ai^lo-Saxons  so  termed 
any  public  instrument  attested  by  the  subscription  an4 
crosses  of  witnesses.  Alter  the  Norman  Conquest,  in 
order  to  prevent  fraud,  two  copies  of  each  instrument 
were  engrossed  upon  the  same  parchment  contrariwise^ 
and  between  them  were  written  some  words  or  letters  | 
occasionally  the  whole  or  part  of  the  alphabet  in  capK> 
tals ', .  sometimes  a  precatory  form,  in  nomine  Donuni^^ 
JhentM  Maria.  In  nomine  Patri$  et  FUU  et  Spintus 
Sanctip  but  most  commonly  the  word  ChirograpK 
itself.  The  parchment  was  then  cut  through  the  in^ 
■cription,  either  evenly  or  indentedly,  and  each  party 
retained  one-half  as  a  tally.    The  first  use  of  Chiro* 

Enphs  in  this  form  is  referred  to  the  reign  of  Henry 
I.  In  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  fines  are  still 
recorded  in  this  manner  by  an  officer  called  the  Chiro* 
grapher  cf  fines. 

Richard  Gething,  k  Herefordshire  writing-maste^ 
who  fixed  himself  in  Liondon  early  in  the  seventeemn 
century,  published,  in  1645,  thirty-seven  plates  of 
Penmanship,  under  the  title  CMrographia, 
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CHIROMANCY,!     From  xt2/>,  the  haad^  and 

CBi'aoftiAifTiAL.     /  fiavrev^aOtu,  to  foretelL 

Divination  from  inspection  of  the  hands. 

Ckkvmancy  hath  these  apborisraa  to  foretell  mdanekoly. 

Anmicmy  of  Meianeholff  foL  59* 


Nor  do  we  observe  it  rerifted  tliat  there  is  mnch  consideraMe 
In  tliat  doettiae  of  cMrommnefj  that  spota  in  the  top  of  tbe  naile 
do  signify  thinga  peat ;  in  the  middle,  things  present ;  and  at  the 
bottom,  ereats  to  come.  That  white  specks  presage  onr  felicity, 
blew  ones  our  misfortunes.  That  those  in  the  nail  of  the  thumb 
have  signiftcations  of  honour,  those  in  the  fore-finger  of  riches, 
and  so  respectively  iAother  fingera. 

Sir  Thomas  Brown,  book  v.  cb.  Xt\L 

WHk  wkat  eqidty  ekiromantteai  eonjeetuMni  deery  these  decas- 
aalions  ia  the  liaea  and  ■ouato  of  the  hand  } 

Id.    Oyrar  O^den,  dk  V* 

The  adddie  sort  who  have  not  aaeb  to  spavsj 
To  ekiromameero  clieaper  art  repair. 
Who  dap  the  pretty  palm,  to  make  the  linea  more  Csir* 

Dryden,    Juvenal,   Satire,  ri. 

A  pretence  aa  groundless  and  silly,  as  the  dreaming  Onelro- 
critlcka  of  their  Artemidoms  and  AstrampsydiUB,  or  the  modem 
€hiromamey  and  divinations  of  gypries* 

BentbfM   Sermon,  Wm 

Of  the  precise  orighi  of  the  art  of  Cntnow anct,  k  is 
by  no-  means  easy  to  speak  wiflh  entii^  certainty,  fbr  the 
pralbundest  adepts  are  content  to  leave  it  in  obscurity 
by  tracing  it,  n  AviwuOop,  to  Hermes,  and  it  is  not  for 
vs  to  decide  either  who  this  mysterious  personage -was> 
nor  to  what  times  he  is  to  be  referred.  Homer,  "  the 
greatest  Poet  and  divine  of  the  Gveeks,*^  aceor^ng  to 


Blackwell,  '^  wrote  a  complete  Treatise  upon  the  Lines 
of  the  Hand ;  but  unfortunately  this  curiosity,  like 
many  others,  has  not  reached  us,  having  been  des- 
troyed by  the  hijuries  of  time."  Thcf  recovery  of  this 
piece  is  doubtless  as  much  to  be  desired,  and  would 
be  a  far  greater  marvel,  than  that  of  the  lost  books  of 
Irfvy  or  Tacitus. 

Some  of  the  cultivators  of  this  art  have  cited  Jose* 
phus  in  order  to  prove  that  Julius  Caesar  detected  the 
pseudo-Alexalider,  among  other  means,  by  an  inspect 
tion  of  his  hands ;  and  so  the  Historian  says  he  did,— 
but  not  by  Chiromancy.  The  sagacious  Roman  ob^ 
served  that  the  hands  of  the  impostor  were  rougk 
and  hardened  by  labour.  (Josephus,  Ant.  Jud,  xvih 
14.)  That  the  Romans,  however,  in  the  time  of 
Dbmitian,  were  acquainted  with  this  mode  of  divina* 
tion,  is  clear  firom  the  account  of  the  lady  who,  ac- 
cording to  Juvenal,  (vi.  5as,)  frontemqne  manwmqfse 
Ptabebit  vati,  which  Dryden  has  rendered  above  with- 
out much  attention  to  his  original. 

Aristotle,  {Hist.  Anim.  and  in  a  MS,  de  ChtromanM 
in  the  British  Museum  which  is  also  stated  to  be  frort 
his  pen,  Ayscough's  Cat.  «030,)  Galen,  {de  Com" 
plex,)  and  Avicenna,  {de  Hepate,)  are  claimed  among 
the  eariier  believers  and  professors;  but  the  fiVst 
Tegular  work  on  the  Art  which  is  known  to  be  extant, 
is  as  late  aS  the  XVth  century.  Then  it  was  that 
the  learned  Hartlieb  published  his  precious  volume. 
Die  Kunsi  Gromantia,  of  whidh  only  three  perfeet 
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^Hl^O-  copies  and  but  few  more  imperfect  are  believed  to 
^*^^^^*  exist.  Lord  Spenser  is  the  possessor  of  one  unmuti- 
lated  impression,  which  was  plundered  by  a  French 
General  from  the  Imperial  Library  at  Vienna^  and 
purchased  at  a  great  price,  (100  guineas,)  by  the  pre- 
sent noble  owner.  It  is  one  of  the  earliest  specimens 
of  Block  printing,  and  is  preceded  by  a  notice  in  Ger^ 
man  to  this  effect :  ''  The  following  book  was  written 
by  the  hand  of  Dr.  Hartlieb  in  German,  at  the  requesi 
and  calling  of  her  Serene  Highness  the  Princess  Anne 
of  Brunswick,  wife  of  the  virtuous  and  illustrious 
Prince,  Duke  Albert,  Duke  of  Bavaria  and  Count  of 
Vaubourg.  This  took  place  on  Friday,  being  the 
Conception  of  the  glorious  Virgin,  1448.**  The  Hands 
presented  to  the  student*s  notice  in  this  Treatise,  are 
of  most  gigantic  size;  some  of  them,  measure  ten 
inches  and  a  quarter  in  height,  and  are  not  less  than 
seven  in  breadth.  A  fuller  account  of  the  book  itself,  and 
some  specimens  from  it,  may  be  found  in  Heinecken, 
Idie  girUrale  (Tune  Collection  compleite  eCEstampes,  479, 
and  in  Dibdins  Bibliographkal  Decatneran,  1. 147. 

Of  the  innumerable  fry  of  writers  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, who  succeeded  Dr.  Hartlieb,  we  cannot  hope  to 
mention  even  a  tithe.  Among  some  of  the  least  com- 
mon volumes  are  the  following;  Bartholomei  Coclitis 
Chyromantie  ac  Physiognomie  Anastasis,  1504.  This 
beautifully  printed,  volume  contains  an  elegant  Pre&ce 
by  Achillini  of  Bologna,  the  celebrated  Averroist; 
Codes,  the  author  of  it,  excelled  in  his  Art,  and  three 
veritable  predictions  by  him  are  recorded,  by  Va- 
rillas,  (Anec.  de  Florence,  vii.)  He  assured  his  friend 
Luke  Gauric,  Bishop  of  Civit^  Ducale  and  a  brother 
Prophet,  that  he  would  soon  be  punished  unde* 
servedly  but  not  capitally;  and  in  effect  Gauric 
having  foretold  the  expulsion  of  Bentivoglio,  Lord  of 
Bologna  within  a  year,  was  whipped  by  him  for  his 
pains.  Caponi,  the  son  of  this  Bentivoglio,  not  long 
after  consulted  Codes,  to  whom  his  person  was  un- 
known ;  "  Alas,  my  friend,'*  said  the  seer,  "  you  are 
fated  to  commit  a  detestable  murder  before  nightfall.'* 
The  oracle  was  too  true,  for  Caponi  assassinated  him 
that  very  evening  by  a  stroke  of  an  axe  upon  his  head, 
and  thus  completed  another  prediction,  in  which  Codes 
had  declared  that  his  death  was  to  be  occasioned  by  a 
blow  on  that  particular  part.  In  his  closet  after  his 
jdecease,  were  found  numerous  papers  relative  to 
friends  whose  hands  he  had  inspected,  and  concerning 
.whose  destiny  he  had  always  spoken  in  terms  which 
;the  event  sufficiently  justified.  These  stories  are  re- 
lated also  by  Giovanni  Imperiale,  (Notte  Beriche,  ii.  5,) 
and  his  authority  is  of  some  value,  for  he  was  no  be- 
liever in  this  species  of  divination ;  notwithstanding 
that  Count  Martio  Capra,  a  noble  of  Vicenza,  upon 
inspectifag  his  hand  in  the  year  1648,  predicted  that  he 
avould  be  attacked  by  a  severe  illneiss,  but  not  imto 
death,  in  the  year  1655.  Accordingly,  adds  the  arch 
Physician,  in  that  very  year  I  was  for  many  days  con- 
fined to  my  bed  by  an  oppressive  cold.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed that  his  scepticism  therefore  was  not  a  little 
ungrateful. 

. .  England  has  the  honour  of  producing  a  work  on  Chi- 
romancy as  early  as  the  time  of  Codes.  It  is  anonymous, 
but  is  entitled  The  Art  of  foretelling  thefuture  events  of  life 
hy  tnspecting  the  hand,  and  its  date  is  1504.  Johannes  ab 
Indagine,  in  1522,  dedicated  to  Albert,  Archbishop  of 
,Mayence,  his  Introductionei  Apotelesmatiae  elegantes  in 
Chyromantiam,  This  volume  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of 


printing,buttheauthorwho,  as  was  usual  in  those  times,  CHIRa 
united  a  knowledge  of  Physiognomy  to  that  of  Chiro-  ^Ncr. 
mancy,  did  not  display  much  judgment  when  he  prefixed 
his  own  portrait  to  the  Treatise.  He  must  be  carefully 
distinguished  from  his  namesake  Johannes  ab  Indagine 
or  Jean  de  Hagen,  aleamed  Carthusian  of  the  same  date, 
whose  works  were  of  a  less  abstruse  cast,  and  are  not 
induded  like  those  of  the  Astrologer,  among  the 
Libri  prohibiti.  In  15525,  wa^  published  Expositiane  del 
Tricasso  Mantuano  topra  U  Code,  Of  the  date  of 
another  work  belonging  to  the  same  period  we  cannot 
speak  precisely,  but  it  is  usually  assigned' to  an  eariy 
place  in  the  XVIth  century.  ExceUentisiimi  et  smgu* 
laris  yiri  in  CMromantid  exercitimnn  Magiatri  Andree 
Corvi  Mirandulensis,  ad  tUustrisnmu  Johoame  ErandM^ 
cum  Mantue  Marchione  benemeriiu  opui  rarietimum  de 
eddem  Cldrcmantie  facultate  destinatum.  It  is  printed  by 
blocks,  and  the  hands  which  are  white,  are  relieved  by 
a  black  ground  and  enriched  with  fiinciful  borders. 
In  1560  the  work  of  Codes  was  republished  by  Bald« 
vinus  Ronsseus  under  the  following  title,  Tricasn  Ge* 
rasariensis  Mantuani  enarratio  pulaierrima  prtnt^nonun 
Chyromantue;  to  this  was  appended  ChyromanUatm 
absolutissmum  incerti  Autoris.  Ronsseus  was  Physician 
to  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  and  in  his  Isagoge  in  Chy* 
romantiam,  prefixed  to  this  work,  he  Mis  foul  of  some 
heresies  which  had  been  introduced  into  the  Art  by 
the  unhappy  Antiochus  Tibertus.  Tibertus,  a  native  of 
Cesena  in  Romagna,  was  instinctively  led  at  an  early 
age  to  imbue  himself  deeply  in  all  the  forbidden  mys- 
teries of  magic.  With  the  stake  before  his  eyes, 
he  ventured  openly  to  profess  a  commerce  with 
Satan,  which  no  one  had  been  bold  enough  to  avow 
for  two  hundred  years,  since  the  death  of  Peter  of 
Abano.  For  this  he  escaped  unhurt,  but  he  was  not 
equally  lucky  when  he  mixed  in  earthly  politics.  Ma- 
latesta  of  Rimini  imprisoned  him  upon  suspicion  of 
participation  in  some  conspiracy.  Impatient  of  cap- 
tivity, he  attempted  to  escape,  and,  being  detected,  he 
was  immediately  beheaded.  Three  books  by  him  on 
Chiromancy  were  edited  by  Dryandrus  in  1541.  An- 
tiochi  Tiberti  Doctoris  in  Clieiromantia,  lib.  iii.  per 
JonnnemDryandr}im,MedicumMarpurgensem.  The  same 
learned  University,  (Marpurgh  in  Hesse,)  fostered  the 
labours  of  Rodolphus  Goclenius,  who  is  known  as  the 
author  of  Aphorismatum  Chiromanticorum  Tractatus, 
1597 ;  Chiroscopia,  1618,  and  Physiognomiea  et  CAtrt)- 
mantica  Specialia,  1621.  In  point  of  time  we  should 
first  have  named  an  English  work,  A  Pleasant  Intro^ 
ductian  into  the  Art  of  Chiromancy  and  Physiognomy, 
.1558,  and  another,  Antonii  Picdoli,  seuBxpiti  Reno- 
vati  Cenetensis  JurisconsulH  de  mantis  inspectione,  Ubn 
iii.  1587.  In  1653,  Lectures  on  Chiromancy  were  pub- 
licly read  in  another  German  University  yet  more  cde* 
brated  by  being  the  seat  from  which  Luther  began  to 
promulgate  his  doctrines.  The  Professor,  Pompfius  or 
Pompeius,  has  left  his  Syllabus  behind  him.  Praeepta 
Chiromantica  Nicolai  Pompfii,  Ir\fer.  Math,  in  almd  mt- 
tebergensium  Acad.  Professor.  It  consists  of  brief  heads 
illustrated  by  153  diagrams. 

But  much  more  full  in  explanation  and  laiqger  in  prs- 
diction,  than  all  which  we  have  hitherto  mentioned, 
is  a  work  by  a  countryman  of  our  own,  Phynognomie 
and  Ouromancie,  Metoposcopie,  the  symmetrical  propor^on 
and  signal  moles  of  the  body  fitUy  and  accurately  lumdled, 
with  their  natural,  predictive  significations.  The  sul^ect 
of  Dreams,  Diimatioe,  Stegan<^aphical  and  UiUm 
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CiilRO-  Scieneet,  tchereunio  ii  ad(Ud  the  Art  of  Mmorie,  by 
IIAXCY.  RicbaM  Saunders,  Studtnt  in  the  JDieine  and  Celatial 
'.-'v'^^  SdeiKa,  1653.  It  were  hard  indeed  if  Lilly  would 
not  vouch  for  Buch  a  volume  as  this ;  accordingly  in 
a  preliminary  Epistle  be  assures  the  reader  that  hia 
friend  Saunders  far  exceeds  the  long-winded  genius  of 
Codes,  the  infinite  contradictory  aphoriams  of  Tais- 
Dierus,'  the  abrupt  and  rustic  considerations  of  Inda- 
gines,  and  the  too  much  brevity  of  Gocleniua  ;  nay, 
he  adds,  the  English  writer  is  more  copious  and  signi- 
ficant than  even  Tricassus  himself.  Our  readers  are 
already  acquainted  with  all  these  illustrious  names,  ex- 
cepting that  of  Taisnierus.  He  was  a  native  of  Ath 
in  Hainault,  and  in  the  XVIth  century  be  made 
^reat  proficiency  in  the  Mathematics,  in  Jurisprudence, 
in  niilosophy,  and  in  Music.  For  many  years  be  was 
engaged  by  Charles  V.  as  tutor  to  his  pages,  and  he 
accompanied  that  Prince  on  bis  Tunisian  expedition. 
After  travelling  over  most  of  the  known  world,  he 
returned  to  his  native  country  and  dedicated  himself 
,  entirely  to  the  Sciences  which  relate  to  futurity.  It 
should  be  added,  however,  that  he  was  roundly  accused 
of  plagiarism,  and  that  Naudfe,  {BUtUograpkia  PoUtica, 
62,)  distinctly  charges  him  with  appropriating  to  him- 
self a  work  of  Codes  on  Physiognomy.  Of  his  Chi- 
romantic  lattours  Tomaaini,  (Elog.  162,)  thus  expresses 
himself:  Uno  volumine  qaacunque  Chiromantiavt  attin- 
gerenl  ctmipiexut  ett.  At  crticenle  ilU>  in  vattam  mokm 
faehim  at  ut  studentium  animoi  defatigdrit  quoi  tibi  pro- 
potaerat  erudiendot. 

Beyond  the  days  of  Saunders  and  Sir  George 
Wharton,  (whom  we  shall  soon  have  occasion  to 
mention,)  Chiromancy  was  not  genenlly  professed. 
It  was  superseded  by  the  rapid  advances  made  by  the 
sister  Art  of  Physiognomy;  which  appears  to  have 
owed  its  elevation  to  the  works  of  Michael  Scot  and 
Baptista  Porta. 

Sir  George  Wharton  was  descended  from  an  ancient 
family  in  Westmoreland,  and  was  bomatKirby Kendal 
ia  16I7'.  After  studying  at  Oxford,  where  he  dedi- 
cated  himself  chiefly  to  Mathematics  and  Astronomy, 
on  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War,  he  raised  a  troop 
of  horse  for  the  King.  At  the  battle  of  Stow-on-the- 
Would,  he  was  severely  wounded.  On  the  decline  of 
tbe  Royal  cause,  he  came  to  London  and  supported 
himself  by  composing  prophetical  Almanacks  and 
Ephemerides.  'Die  loyalty,  which,  in  spite  of  all  at- 
tempts at  self-restraint,  crept  into  these  publications, 
gave  g^reat  offence,  and  Wharton  was  several  times 
imprisoned.  His  captivity  on  one  Occa.<>ion  in  Windsor 
Castle,  was  a  source  of  pleasure  rather  than  of  trouble, 
for  it  introduced  him  to  the  acquaintance  of  his  bro- 
ther conjurer  William  Lilly.  These  two  great  men 
'Were  opposed  in  politics  ;  nevertheless  they  had  op- 
portunities of  giving  each  other  mutual  assistance,  for 
Lilly  showed  Wharton  much  kindness  dqringhis  con- 
finement, and  Wharton,  after  the  Restoration,  screened 
Liilly  from  prosecution.  On  Charles  the  Second's  re- 
turn, Wharton  was  appointed  Treasurer  and  Paymaster 
of  the  Ordnance,  and  created  a  Baronet.  He  died  in 
1681.  His  works  were  collected  soon  after,  and  it  is 
to  one  of  them  that  we  shall  principally  refer  in  our 
succeeding  matter, 

_  Sir  George  Wharton,  in  his  Epistle  Dedicatory  to 
bis  translation  of  that  "  matchless  piece"  of  John 
Bothman,  Doctor  in  Physvek,  entitled  XEIPOMANTIa, 
'(which  it  is  wellj  from  tbe  specimen  afforded  by  its 


title,  that  tbe  learned  Doctor  wrote  in  Latin  rather    CHIRO- 
than  in  Greek,)  or  The  Art  of  Diemmg  by  the  Linet  MANCY. 
and   Signaturet  engraven  m   the  htmd  of  tnan,  by  the  "^"v  ^^ 
hmtd  t^  Nature,  assures  us  that  none  but  a  madman  or 
a  fool  dare  say  that  the  Signs  in  the  hand  of  man  are 
idle  or  vain  ;  but  that  they  are  there  placed  by  nature 
with  intent  to  make  known  to  us  the  inscrutable  works 
of  God,  if  Job,  (xxxvii.  7>)  may  be  credited.     Never- 
theless he  by  no  means  holds  that    Chiromancy  is  so 
exact  a  Science  as  Astrology ;    for  that  it  was  not  so 
much  ordained  by  Providence  for  the  use  of  tuch 
whose  purer  sights  can  penetrate  the  celestial  spheres, 
but  rather  for  such  that  be  of  a  grosser  genius,  and 
whose  dimmer  eyes  cannot  discern  the   decrees  of 
nature  at  so  great  a  distance. 

Notwithstanding  the  different  inteq>retation  which 
we  have  been  used  to  put  upon  the  text  of  Scripture 
quoted  by  the  sagacious  Baronet,  we  shall,  without 
entering  upon  controversy,  collect  such  materials  as 
he  affords  for  a  knowledge  of  the  art  of  Chiromancy, 
and  these  for  the  most  part  are  such  as  pervade  the 
other  works  on  the  same  subject  mentioned  before. 

The  Lines  on  the  palm  of  the  hand  are  divided  into 
Principal  and  Less  Principal,  and  may  be  traced  in  the 
diagram  below. 


1.  Cardiaea;  FilalU;  Teii^>oraUt ;  or  Dexira  Trian- 
guli ;  the  Line  of  lAfe,  embracing  the  Mount  of  the 
Thumb.  i.Hepatica;  Stomachi;  or  Boni  TrianguU ;  the 
Line  of  the  Liver;  the  Natural-Mean,  running  trans- 
▼ersely  scrmb  the  palm  from  tbe  root  of  the  fore 
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CHIRO-  finger.  8.  CephaUea;  Cerebri^  Fw^lcaf  Pnaperiiafy^ 
BfANCY.  Sinistra  TrianguU ;  the  Lme  of  the  Head.  These  three 
'  lines  form  a  Triangle.  4.  MemaUi^  ThoraUs;  Fortunm% 
Neeeuaria;  Martus  Feficaltt;  Renalis;  Genera^vaf 
Epidemka;  Pestifera;  Table  Dne;  or  Xine  of  Fortune, 
eommencing  at  the  root  of  the  Httle-finger,  and  ex* 
tending  to  the  fore-finger.  5.  Resirtctai  Dtfcrimmal 
Line  ;  or  Dragon* t  TM,  which  separates  the  hand  fix)m 
the  arm^  *^  by  simple  or  double  transcursion,"  and 
determines  the  to  inroxeifieyov,  or  subject  of  the  Art. 

The  Less  Principal  Lines  are  not  so  distinctly  seen, 
even  if  they  exist  on  all  hands.  They  are,  1.  Via  8oUs, 
a  right  line  from  the  TuberaUum  or  muscle  at  the  root 
of  &e  ring-finger,  into  the  cavity  of  the  hand.  52.  Fia 
Lactea,  running  upwards  from  the  Rettrieta  throngh 
the  Ferienif  or  Percuuio,  (the  monnt  comprehended 
between  the  MensaUs  and  Restricta,  under  the  tnber- 
culum  of  the  little*fingcr.)  3.  Satumia  running  throu^ 
the  middle  of  the  palm  to  the  tubereulum  of  the  little 
finger  :  if  this  be  cut  or  parted  it  is  called  Via  Com- 
husta,  4.  Cingulum  Veneris,  a  semicircle  from  the  space 
between  the  fore-finger  and  middle-finger  to  the  space 
between  the  ring-finger  and  little-finger  :  this  line  is 
of  rare  occurrence  and  of  evil  omen.  5.  Idnea  MarHs, 
or  Soror  VitaUs,  parallel  to  the  Cardiaca, 

The  Tubercula  are  thus  assigned  ;  that  of  the  thumb 
to  Venus ;  the  fore-finger  to  Jupiter ;  the  middle-finger 
to  Saturn;  the  ring-finger  to  the  Sun ;  the  little-finger 
to  Mercury.  The  Feriens  or  smiting  part  is  attributed 
to  the  Moon.  The  Cavea  or  hollow  to  Mars.  The 
Mensa  between  the  MensaUs  and  Hepatica,  to  Fortune. 

Eit  PoUug  Vemerit  s  sed  Jupiter  IntUee  gmudet : 
Satftmui  Medium ;  Soi  Medicumque  tenet, 

Hinc  Stilbon  Minimttm  ;  Ferientem  Candida  Lumm 
PoBsidet;  tn  CaveA  Mart  sua  eoHra  locate 

On  this  point,  however,  it  must  be  confessed  that 
all  authors  are  not 'agreed.  Some  give  the  thumb  to 
Mars,  the  Cavea  to  Mercury,  and  tiie  little-finger  to 
Venus.  The  joints  of  the  fingers  also  are  under  the 
influence  of  the  Signs  of  the  Zodiac  in  the  following 
order.  The  fore-finger  beginning  from  the  upper  joint, 
jirieSj  Taurus,  Gemini,  llie  ring-finger,  in  the  same 
order.  Cancer,  Leo,  Virgo,  The  little  finger,  Ubra,  Seor^ 
pia,  Sagittiorius.  The  middle-finger,  Capricomus,  Aqua^ 
rius,  Pisces^  It  is  indifferent  which  hand  is  judged  by.  • 
The  lines  which  are  most  distinct  in  either  may  be  con- 
sulted ;  but  one  point  is  essentially  necessary  ;  no  one 
should  approach  a  Chiromancer,  x^P^*^  ipirron ;  take 
it  in  the  precise  words  of  one  of  the  initiated :  ''  pri" 
mum  manus  sint  lotte,  temperate  ab  opere,  humeeUe  magis 
quam  arida,  clard  htce,  jejuno  stomacko,**  If  both  hands 
agree,  they  declare  constancy  of  fortune  and  health.  He 
who  is  born  in  the  day  time,  or  with  masculine  planets 
in  the  ascendant,  is  said  to  have  the  signs  clearest  in 
the  right  hand;  and  on  the  contrary  he  who  is  bom  by 
night,  or  with  a  feminine  planet  as  lord  of  his  geniture^ 
bears  them  in  the  left.  U  they  are  alike  in  both,  then 
he  is  bom  in  the  day  under  a  feminine  planet,  or  mce 
versd  by  night. 

The  following  deductions  are  too  solemn  to  be 
abridged,  and  we  therefore  give  them  entire. 

Of  the  IAm  tf  I^e. 

1.  Which  being  broad,  of  a  lively  colour,*  and  de« 
eently  drawn  in  its  boundSj  without  intersections  and 


points,  shows  the  party  loag4ived,  and  subject  but  to  CHIRCU 
few  diseases.  MANCr. 

52.  If  slender,  short,  and  dissected,  with  obverse 
little  lines,  and  deformed,  either  by  a  pale  or  black 
colour,  it  presaeeth  weakness  of  the  body,  sickness, 
and  shortness  of  life. 

3.  If  orderly  joined  to  the  Natural-Mean,  and  beau- 
tified in  the  angle  with  parallels,  or  a  little  cross,  it 
argues  a  good  wit,  or  an  evenness  of  nature. 

4.  If  ti^e  same  have  branches  in  the  upper  part 
thereof  extending  themselves  towards  the.Natural* 
Mean,  it  signifies  riches  and  honour. 

5.  If  those  branches  be  extended  towards  the  JBe- 
etrieta,  it  threatens  poverty,  deceits,  and  un£uthfidness 
of  servants. 

6.  If  in  this  line  there  be  found  some  confused  little 
lines  like  hairs,  be  assured  of  diseases  j  and  they  to 
happen  in  the  first  age,  when  they  appear  below  \  if 
tonnurds  the  Cavea,  in  the  ouddle )  if  tovra^ds  the  jQ^po- 
<tca,  in  the  declining  age. 

7.  If  this  line  be  anywhere  broken,  it  threatens 
extreme  danger  of  life,  in  that  age  which  the  place  <tf 
the  breach  showeth :  For  you  mxj  find  out  (almost  ad 
unguem)  the  dangerous  or  diseased  yeara  of  your  age, 
if  (this  line  being  divided  into  seventy  parts)  you  be^ 
your  number  and  accoant  from  the  lower  part  thereof, 
near  the  Restiricta,  for  the  number  falling  where  the 
breach  is,  determines  the  year. 

8.  If  the  character  of  tiie  Sun,  (as  commonly  it  is 
made  by  Astrologers,)  be  found  in  this  line,  it  presages 
the  loss  of  an  eye  j  but  if  two  such  characters,  the 
loss  of  both  eyes. 

9  A  line  ascending  from  the  Vital  beneath  the  con- 
gress of  it  and  the  Hepatica,  to  the  Tubereulum  of  Sa^ 
turn,  designeth  honunem  iwix^ipauucov,  (that    is.  an 


envious  man,  who  rejoiceth  at  another's  calamity;) 
the  site  of  others  concurring.  This  also  ireqiiently 
shows  a  most  perilous  Saturnine  disease,  as  is  the 
Plague,  &c.  in  that  part  wherein  it  touches  the  Vital  | 
and  so  much  the  worse  if  it  cut  the  same 

10.  But  such  a  line  passing  from  the  Vital  to  the 
Annular  or  ring-finger,  promiseth  honoura  to  ensue, 
from  or  by  means  oi  some  &mous  woman,  or  Queea^ 
or  the  gainful  favour  of  some  lady  of  honour. 

11.  The  Vital  line  thicker  than  ordinary  at  the 
end  under  the  fore-finger,  denotes  a  laborious  old  age. 

13.  A  Line  passing  through  the  Vital  to  the  Cavea 
of  Mars»  foret^ls  of  wounds  and  fevers,  and  of  mis^ 
fortunes  in  journeys. 

Of  the  Hepatica,  or  Nahsnd'Mean, 

l«  This  line  being  straight,  continued,  and  not  dis* 
sected  by  obveroe  little  lines,  denotes  a  healthful  body. 

3.  If  it  be  short,  (or  broken,),  and  reach  not  beyond 
the  concave  of  the  hand,  it  bodes  diseases,  and  short- 
ness of  life. 

3.  By  how  much  more  the  same  is  produced,  by  90 
much  longer  the  life  may  be  warranted. 

4.  If  cut  at  the  end  thereof  by  a  soudl  intenrenixig 
line,  it  threatens  poverty  in  old  age. 

5.  If  in  the  upper  part,  it  be  distant  from  the  Vital 
by  a  great  space,  it  bodes  distemperatures  of  the  hearty 
as  palpitation,  syncope,  &c. 

6.  This  abo  shows  prodigality,  especially  if  tlie 
table  be  broad. 

7*  If  tortuous,  [that  is,  if  it  wind  and  tarn  several 
ways,]  unequal,  of  a  different  colour,  and  dissected^ 
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f^gntO-  it  argues  an  evil  constittttion  of  the  liver,  and  thence 
MANC7.  diseases  proceeding  from  the  weakness  thereof:  cove- 

tousness  also,  and  a  pravity  hoth  of  nature  and  wit ; 

especially,  if  from  under  the  region  of  the  middle 

finger,  it  approach   towards  the  Cardiaca,  thereby 

muinff  a  short  or  narrow  triansle. 

8.  If  decently  drawn,  and  well  coloured,  it  is  a  sign 
of  a  cheerful  and  ingenious  disposition. 

9.  If  it  have  a  sister,  it  promises  inheritances. 

10.  If  continued  with  some  little  hard  knots,  it  de* 
monstrates  man-slaughters,  either  perpetrated,  or  to 
Be  perpetrated,  according  to  the  number  of  those 
knots. 

11.  If  therein  a  cross  be  found  under  the  region  of 
the  middle-finger,  it  denounces  death  at  hand. 

19.  If  it  terminate  with  a  fork  towards  the  Ferient, 
It  is  a  sign  of  a  depraved  wit,  of  hypocrisy,  and  evil 
manners. 

IS.  When  it  tends  to  the  Mensal,  it  is  a  token  of  a 
slanderous  and  reproachful  tongue,  and  of  envy. 

14.  When  it  projects  a  remarkable  cleft  through 
the  Vital,  to  the  Mons  Venerii,  and  the  sister  of  Mars, 
especially  if  the  same  be  of  a  ruddv  colour,  it  bids 
beware  of  thieves,  and  intimates  also  fraud  and  deceits 
of  enemies. 

15.  This  cleft  likewise  insinuates  a  most  vehement 
heat  of  the  liver,  proceeding  from  the  rays  of  Mars, 
whereby  the  life  is  disquieted,  for  that  the  Line  of  life 
is  dissected. 

16.  This  Line  having  some  breach,  yet  such  a  one 
as  that  nevertheless  it  seems  to  be  almost  continued, 
shows,  that  the  manner  of  life  will  be,  or  is  already 
changed.  And  this  In  a  declining  age,  if  the  breach  be 
under  the  ring-finger ;  but  if  under  the  middle-finger^ 
In  the  strength  of  years. 

Of  the  CephaUea. 

L  This  is  called  the  Line  of  the  Head  and  Brain  | 
which  if,  (arising  from  its  place  in  a  due  proportion,) 
it  connect  the  Lines  of  the  Liver  and  Heart,  in  a  trian* 
gular  form,  have  a  lively  colour,  and  no  intersection 
falling  out  between,  declares  a  man  of  admirable  pru** 
dence,  and  one  of  no  vulgar  wit  and  fortune. 

8.  By  how  much  more  decent  the  triangle  is,  by 
8o  much  happier  shall  the  temperature,  wit,  and  cou- 
rage be :  but  if  it  be  obtuse,  it  argues  an  evil  disposed 
nature,  and  a  man  that  is  rude ;  if  no  triangle,  fietr 
worse :  [a  fool,  a  prodigal,  a  liar,  and  commonly  a 
short  life.] 

8.  The  superior  being  a  right  angle,  or  not  very 
acute,  foretells  the  best  temperature  of  the  heart  -,  but 
when  it  is  too  much  acute,  especially  if  it  touch  the 
Ltine  of  Life  upon  the  region  of  the  middle-finger,  it 
argues  covetousness. 

4.  Ilie  left  angle,  if  it  be  made  upon  the  Natund- 
mean,  in  the  Feriens,  and  be  a  right  angle,  confirms 
the  goodness  of  the  intellect. 

5.  But  when  the  Cephalka  projects  unequal  and 
incomposed  clefts  to  the  Mons  Luna,  thereby  making 
unusual  characters  j  in  men,  it  denounces  weakness 
of  the  brain,  and  dangerous  sea- voyages  j  but  in  women, 
firequent  sorrows  of  mind. 

6.  Equal  lines,  (thus  projected,)  presage  the  con- 
trary in  both  sexes ;  viz.  in  men,  a  good  composure 
of  thfe  brain,  and  fortunate  voyages  by  sea ;  in  women, 
cheerfulness  and  felicity  in  child-bearing. 

7«  This  one  thing  is  peculiar  to  the  CephnRca ;   if 


it  project  a  deft,  or  a  manifest  star,  upwards,  to  the  CHIRO- 
Cavea  Mortis,  it  signifies  boldness  and  courage  |  but  MANCT. 
if  it  let  fall  the  same,  downwards,  thefts  and  deceit- ' 
fulness. 

8.  The  CephdUca  jomed  to  the  Dragon's  taiU  hjr  a 
remarkable  concourse,  promises  a  prudent  and  joyful 
old  age. 

9.  The  same  drawn  upward  in  the  shape  of  a  fork, 
towards  the  place  of  fortune,  signifies  subtilty  in  ma- 
naging of  a^rs,  and  craftiness  either  to  do  good  or 
bad. 

10.  If  in  this  fork  a  mark  appears,  resembling  the 
part  of  fortune,  as  it  is  noted  by  Astrologers,  that  gives 
an  assurance  of  riches  ahd  honours  to  succeed,  by 
means  of  ingenuity  and  arts. 

Of  the  Thoral  Line. 

1.  This  is  also  called  the  Line  of  Fortune;  it  is 
termed  likewise  the  Mensal,  because  it  makes  up  the 
table  of  the  hand ;  which  Line,  when  it  is  long  enough, 
and  without  incisures,  argues  a  due  strength  in  the 
principal  members  of  man,  and  withal,  constancy : 
the  contrary,  if  it  be  short  or  crooked,  cut,  or  parted. 

2.  If  it  terminate  under  the  Mount  of  Saturn,  it 
shows  a  vain  and  lying  fellow. 

3.  If  projecting  small  branches  to  the  Mount  of 
Jupiter,  it  promiseth  honours. 

4.  If  there  it  be  naked  and  simple,  it  is  a  sign  of 
poverty  and  want. 

5.  If  cutting  the  Mount  of  Jupiter,  cruelty  of  mind 
aad  excessive  wrath. 

6.  If  it  project  a  branch  betwixt  the  fore-finger  and 
the  middle,  in  a  man  it  threatens  a  wound  in  his  head, 
in  a  woman,  sorrow  and  trouble. 

7*  Three  lines  ascending  directly  upwards  from  this 
line,  viz.  one  to  the  space  betwixt  the  middle  and  fore- 
finger, a  second  to  the  space  betwixt  the  middle  and 
the  ring  finger,  and  a  third  to  the  space  betwixt  the 
ring  and  the  little  finger,  argues  a  contentious  person 
in  many  respects. 

8.  A  little  line  only  thus  drawn  to  the  interval,  or 
space  betwixt  the  middle-finger  and  the  ring-finger, 
sorrow  and  labour. 

9.  If  annexed  to  the  Natural-Mean,  so,  as  that  it 
makes  an  acute  angle,  it  bringeth  sorrow  and  labour. 

10.  If  the  Natural-Mean  be  wanting*  and  the  Thoral 
annexed  to  the  Vital,  it  threatens  decollation,  or  a 
deadly  wound. 

11.  If  no  Mensal  at  all,  it  shows  a  man  malevolent, 
contentious,  £edthless,  inconstant,  and  of  base  con- 
ditions. 

12.  Confused  little  lines  in  the  Mensal,  denote 
sicknesses  }  if  under  Mercury,  in  the  first  age }  under 
the  Sun,  in  the  fiower  thereof;  under  the  middle^ 
finger,  in  old  age. 

13.  When  in  this  line  there  are  certain  points  ob- 
served, tiiey  argue  an  amorous  disposition. 

Of  the  Cauda  Draconii,  or  the  Restrkta,  and  the  Lines 

arising  thence* 

1.  If  this  be  double,  or  treble,  and  drawn  by  a  right 
and  continued  track,  it  promiseth  a  good  composure  of 
the  body.- 

2.  That  line  which  is  nearest  the  hand>  continued, 
and  of  a  good  colour,  assureth  of  riches. 

3.  But  if  the  some  line  be  cut  in  the  middle,  crooked. 
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^J^  ^^^  ^«"7  P«Je,  it  denounces  debaity  of  body,  and  a 
MANCV.^  want  of  aU  things. 

4,  A  cross  or  star  upon  the  Restricta,  foreshows 
tranquillity  of  life  in  old  age. 

'  5.  If  there  be  a  stav^  simple  or  double,  or  any  lines 
hear  the  Tuberculum  of  the  thumb,  in  women,  they 
denote  misfortune  and  infomy. 

.  6.  A  line  running  from  the  RestrUta  through  the 
Mom  Fefieris,  presageth  adversities,  either  by  the 
means  of  some  kindred,  or  a  wife. 

7.  A  line  extended  from  the  Restricta  to  the  Mom 
Lurut,  denotes  adversities,  and  private  enmity.  .  If  it 
be  crooked,  it  doubles  the  evil,  and  betokeneth  per- 
petual servitude. 

8.  Such  a  line  also  being  clear,  and  straight,  and 
reaching  so  far  as  the  region  of  the  Moon,  foretells 
many  journeys,  both  by  sea  and  land. 

9.  If  it  extend  to  the  Tuberculum  of  the  fore-finger, 
it  tells  the  man  he  shall  live  in  a  foreign  country,  in 
great  estimation. 

.    10.  If  to  the  Hepatica,  it  argues  an  honest  behaviour, 
and  prolongeth  life. 

11.  If  to  the  Mom  SoUs  (be  it  simply  or  doubly,) 
it  shows  inseparable  good,  and  enableth  to  govern,  or 
rule  in  great  affairs. 

12.  By  the  same  reason,  if  it  pass  to  the  Mon$  Mer^ 
curii,  it  betokeneth  a  man  that  is  fit  for  many  things. 
But  if  it  reach  not  the  Mom  Mercuru,  but  be  broken 
about  the  middle,  and  end  beneath  the  Mom  Mercurii, 
this  marks  out  a  prating  fellow,  a  liar,  and  a  murmurer. 

^  13.  If  directly  ascending  to  the  Mom  Satumi,  it  sig- 
nifies a  good  position  of  Saturn,  in  the  geniture,  whose 
decrees  shall  shortly  follow ;  but  if  crookedly  both 
towards  the  Ratricta  and  the  Hepatica  especially,  it 
bodes  a  man  that  is  covetous,  laborious,  and  hard. 

OftheFia  SoUt,  or  the  SurCt-^voay. 

This  being  whole,  equally  drawn,  and  well-coloured, 
proiuiseth  the  £ivour  of  great  men,  and  joyful  honours  i 
out  if  dissected  and  unequal,  the  contrary,  and  exposes 
to  divers  impediments,  and  envy  in  attaining  the  same. 

Of  the  Via  Lactea,  or  the  Milky-way. 

This,  well-proportioned  and  continued,  presages 
journeys  that  be  fortunate,  both  by  sea  and  land,  and 
moreover,  a  good  brain  j  the  favour  of  women,  (Venus 
assenting,)  a  composedness  and  gracefulness  of  speech ; 
if  it  be  cut,  or  distorted,  it  argues  infelicity  and  lies ; 
but  whole,  and  ascending  to  the  little-finger,  is  a  sign 
4>f  great  happiness. 

Of  the  Satumia,  or  Line  of  Saturn. 

1.  This  being  fully  and  wholly  protracted  to  the 
-middle-finger,  is  an  argument  both  of  profound  cogi- 
tations, and  likewise  of  fortunate  events  in  counsels 
and  actions. 

•    8.  Combust  or  deficient^  an  evil  sign,  portending 
many  misfortunes,  unless  other  positions  favour  it. 

3.  Bending  backward,  in  the  Cavea  of  the  hand, 
towards  the  Feriens,  in  the  form  of  a  semicircle, 
threatens  imprisonment. 

4.  A  line  drawn  from  the  Vital  through  the  Hepatica 
to  the  Tuberculum  of  Saturn,  (if  there  it  touch  the 
Satumia,)  the  same. 

Of  the  Cingulum  Feneris,  or  the  Girdle  of  Fenus. 
If  this  line  have  a  sister,  it  argues  intemperance  in 


love,  and  if  it  be  dissected  and  troubled,  loss  and  dis-   CBIRO. 
grace  in  consequence.  MANCr. 

Of  the  Fia  Martis,  the  way  or  JJme  of  Man,  or  the 

Fital'Siiter. 

This  line,  (so  oft  as  it  appeareth,)  augments  and 
strengthens  the  things  signified  by  the  Cardiaca;  but 
(particularly)  it  promises  good  success  in  war,  pro- 
vided it  be  clear,  and  decently  red. 


So  fiir  say  Dr.  Rothman  and  Sir  George  Wharton : 
We  may  add  that  it  is  necessary  to  observe  the  length, 
depth,  complexion  and  shape  of  these  lines,  and  how 
they  touch  and  cut  other  lines  ;  they  are  not  always  of 
the  same  hue,  nor  of  the  same  appearance  at  different 
periods  of  life ;  and  the  less  principal,  in  particular, 
frequently  vary.  The  Planets  have  great  effect  according 
as  the  jr  signs  are  happy  or  unhappy,  that  is,  as  the  lines 
in  their  several  Tubercula  are  equiol,  and  their  charac- 
ters fair  and  proportionable,  as  a  cross,  stars,  parallel 
lines,  ladders,  little  branches,  a  square,  the  character 
of  Jupiter,  &c.  $  the  unhappy  characters  are  troubled 
lines  and  uncouth  figures,  as  breaks,  semicircles, 
gridirons,  or  the  character  of  Saturn. 

Venus,  when  fortunate  in  her  Tuberculum,  implies 
that  handsome  form  of  body,  and  gay  and  cheerful 
tone  of  mind  which  the  Goddess  may  especially  be 
supposed  to  animate.     "  Sometimes,"  (says  Wharton 
with  a  strange  want  of  connection,)  "  she  produceth 
Priests  and  Pedagogues,  Apothecaries,  Gardeners,  &c.** 
When  unfortunate,  or  with  a  cross  near  the  first  joint 
of  the  thumb,  she  betokens  illicit  love.  Mars,  when  for- 
tunate, naturally  enough  gives  courage,  when  unfortu- 
nate, choler.  A  Saturnine  particle  in  the  Cavea  of  Mars 
denotes  a  fall  from  a  precipice  ;  a  crooked  line  from 
the  Cavea  to  the  Tuberculum  of  Saturn  threatens  im- 
t>risonment;  and  a  line  from  it  to  the  Restricta,  termi- 
nating under  the  place  of  the  Moon,  is  an  infallible 
proof  of  much  travel.    Jupiter,  when  fortunate,  pre- 
sides over  honour ;  when  unfortunate,  cramp,  inflam- 
mation of  the  lungs,  and  diseases  requiring  carminatives 
are  to  be  dreaded.     If  a  line  transversely  cut  his  7*tt- 
berculum,  and  afterwards  tend  to  the  place  of  Saturn, 
making    three    little    hairs,    it  threatens  apoplexy. 
Saturn  is  the  ascendant  of  the  silent,  the  solemn,  and 
the  bilious.     If  he  be  unfortunate  fearful  indeed  is  their 
lot,  he  makes  men  sorrowful,  laborious,  sordid,  humble, 
covetous,  unfaithful,  liars,  luckless,  malicious,  incum- 
bred  and  oppressed  with  perpetual  griefs  and  anxie- 
ties.   Thus  also  he  afflicteth  with  dangerous  diseases, 
catarrhs,    coughs,  melancholy,  hypocondriacal  infir- 
mities, the  dropsy,  gout,  falling-sickness,  hectic  and 
quartan  fevers :  he  likewise  occasioneth  imprisonment, 
falls  from  houses,  and  endangering  of  life  by  waters.  A 
gross  line  running  from  the  interval  of  the  middle 
and  fore  finger,  to  the  Memal,  and  breaking  or  inter- 
rupting it,  denotes  diseases  or  wounds  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  belly.     Sol  is  very  similar  in  his  influence 
to  Jupiter,  his  diseases,  when  unfortunate,  are  fluxes 
of  rheum  in  the  eyes,  trembling  of  the  heart,  syncope, 
&c.    Luna,  as  fortunate  or  unfortunate,  protects  or 
harms  in  travels  ;  her  diseajses  are  paralysis,  epilepsy, 
canker,  and  colic.    Mercury  is  the  I^ord  of  ingenious 
men  of  science,  or  when  unfortunate,  of  liars,  prattlers, 
thieves,  cheats,  unconstant,  faithless,  traitors.     Re- 
specting all  these  Planets  and  their  Tubercula,  their 
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CSIRO-    admixture  with  and  correction  of  eachother,  is  to  be 
jlANCy^  carefully  remarked. 

If  the  Mensa  be  broad»  liberality  and  similar  qua- 
lities may  be  predicted,  the  contrary  if  it  be  narrow. 
A  cross  or  star  within  it,  especially  under  the  region 
of  the  ring-fioger,  betokens  honours.  The  character 
of  Jupiter,  notable  ecclesiastical  dignities.  The  Mensa 
sharpened  by  the  concourse  of  MemaUs  and  Car^ 
diaca,  points  out  deceits  and  dangers  of  life.  If  it  be 
obscure  or  watery  it  shows  obscurity  of  life  or  for- 
tune.   A  little  circle  in  it  shows  perfection  of  wit. 

Clear,  long,  overthwart  lines  under  the  thumb, 
confer  riches  and  honours.  A  line  drawn  from  the 
upper  joint  to  the  Cardiaca^  threatens  violent  death 
or  danger  by  married  women.  Contentious  men  have 
lines  every  where  dispersed  in  the  middle  joints, 

A  line  surrounding  the  thumb,  in  the  middle  joint, 
portends  hanging.  Equal  furrows  drawn  under  the 
lower  joint  argue  riches  and  possessions.  If  the  first 
and  second  joint  want  incisures,  it  is  a  token  of 
drowsiness  and  idleness. 

Afany  lines  in  the  upper  joint  of  the  fore-finger 
denote  inheritances ;  in  the  middle  joint  envy.  Right 
lines  between  them  in  women  denote  fertility,  in  men 
sarcasm.  In  the  first  joint  near  to  the  Tuberculum  of 
Jupiter,  they  show  a  jovial  disposition. 

A  star  in  the  middle-finger  shows  violent  death  by 
drowning  or  witchcraft.  A  gross  line  from  the  root 
through  the  whole  finger  argues  folly  and  madness. 

A  line  throughout  the  ring-finger,  or  equal  lines 
on  the  first  joint,  show  fame  and  riches  ;  overthwart 
lines,  the  enmity  of  Princes.  It  is  better  when  they 
are  intersected. 

In  the  little-finger  eloquence  and  ingenuity  are  implied 
by  a  star  in  the  first  joint  -,  unfortunate  signs  in  the 
first  and  second  joint  mark  a  thief  $  in  the  third,  per- 
petual inconstancy.  Some  hold  that  the  little  lines  on 
the  Tuberculum  predict  the  number  of  wives.  This 
is  doubtful,  but  it  is  by  no  means  to  be  disputed,  that 
if  the  end  of  the  little-finger  does  not  reach  so  far  as  to 
touch  the  last  joint  of  the  ring-finger,  it  signifies  a 
Mrife  most  imperious  in  all  things  j  the  truth  whereof 
may  be  approved  almost  in  any  body. 

There  are  certain  proportions  between  parts  of  the 
hand  and  other  parts  of  the  body,  which  should  be  dUi- 
gently  noted ;  and  the  frequent  agreement  of  which, 
with  the  rules  laid  down,  may  be  cited  as  a  fit  testi- 
mony in  favour  of  this  veracious  art. 

1.  The  whole  hand  is  of  equal  length  with  the  face. 

2.  The  greater  joint  of  the  fore-finger  (which  adjoins 
upon  the  Tuberculum  of  Jupiter,)  equals  the  height  of 
the  forehead. 

3.  The  other  two  '(to  the  extremity  of  the  nail)  are 
the  just  length  of  the  nose  :  (viz.  from  the  Interdlia, 
or  place  betwixt  the  eyebrows,  to  the  tip  of  the 
nostrils.) 

4.  The  first  and  greater  joint  of  the  middle-finger  is 
so  long,  as  it  is  between  the  bottom  of  the  chin  and 
the  top  of  the  under  lip. 

5.  But  the  third  joint  of  the  same  finger,  is  of  equal 
length  with  the  distance  that  is  betwixt  the  mouth  and 
the  lower  parts  of  the  nostrils. 

6.  The  greater  joint  of  the  thumb,  gives  the  wide- 
ness  of  the  mouth. 

7.  The  distance  betwixt  the  bottom  of  the  chin,  and 
the  top  of  the  lower  lip,  the  same. 

8.  The  lesser  joint  of  the  thumb  is  equal  to  the  dis- 
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tance  betwixt  the  top  of  the  under  lip,  and  the  lower  CHIRO- 
part  of  the  nostrils.    The  nails  obtain  the  just  half  of  ^ANXY. 
their  respective  uppermost  joints,  which  they  call ' 
Onychm, 

Of  the  Nails  thus  much  should  be  remarked.  When 
short,  they  imply  goodness ;  when  long  and  narrow, 
steadiness  but  dulness  i  when  curved,  rapacity;  black 
spots  upon  them  are  unlucky;  white  are  fortunate > 
but  the  particulars  in  which  they  are  to  affect  the 
object  vary  with  the  planets  which  preside  over  the 
separate  fingers.  It  must  be  confessed  that  there  is 
no  point  of  Chiromancy  on  which  there  appears  to  be 
so  much  discordance  among  its  Professors,  as  in  the 
oracular  powers  of  the  Nails,  and  we  do  not  afiirm  the 
■above  consequences  without  some  diffidence.  There 
is,  however,  one  assertion  from  which  we  think  few, 
if  any,  will  be  inclined  to  depart.  "AVhen  the  extre- 
mity of  the  Nail  is  black  it  is  a  sign  of  husbandry.*' 

Richard  Saunders  is  most  copious  in  regard  to  the 
Nails,  and  his  aphorisms  are  as  follows  :  Broad  Nails 
imply  gentleness  but  cowardice ;  white  and  long, 
sickliness  ;  narrow,  love  of  field  sports  ;  long,  suspi* 
cion ;  oblique  and  crooked,  deceit ;  litUe  and  round, 
anger ;  fleshy,  calumnies  and  idleness ;  pale  and  black, 
a  Saturnine  complexion ;  red,  a  choleric  disposition. 

The  Nails  of  the  feet,  according  to  Baptista  Porta 
fall  under  Physiognomy,  nevertheless  some  great 
students  in  Chiromancy,  when  they  tell  people  their 
fortunes  will  see  their  feet  as  well  as  their  hands, 
which,  continues  Saunders,  is  a  foolish  and  irrationid 
thing. 

On  the  Nails  depend  Onimancy,  (an  art  of  which 
we  will  not  attempt  to  trace  the  derivation)  Coscinor 
mancy,  Alectromancy,Clidomancy,  and  Dactylomancy. 

Onimancy,  or  the  observation  of  the  angel  Uriel, 
is  thus  performed.  Upon  the  Niuls  of  the  right  hand 
of  a  young  boy  or  a  young  virgin,  or  the  palm  of  the 
hand,  is  put  some  oil  of  olives,  or  what  is  better, 
oil  of  walnuts  mingled  with  tallow  or  blapking.  If 
money  or  things  hidden  in  the  earth  be  sought,  the  face 
of  the  child  must  be  turned  towards  the  east.  If 
crime  be  inquired  into,  or  the  knowledge  of  a  person 
out  of  affection,  towards  the  south  ^  for  robbery  towards 
the  west,  and  for  murder  towards  the  south.  Then 
the  child  must  repeat  the  seventy-two  verses  of  the 
Psalms,  which  the  Hebrew  Cabalists  collected  for  the 
Urim  and  Thummim.  These  will  be  found  in  the  third 
bookof  Reuclin  on  the  Cabalistical art,  and  in  a  Treatise 
de  verbo  mirifico.  In  each  of  these  verses  occurs  the 
venerable  name  of  four  letters,  and  the  three-lettered 
name  of  the  seventy-two  angels,  which  are  referred  to 
the  inquisitive  name  Schemhammapharas,  which  was 
hidden  in  the  folds  of  the  lining  of  the  tippet  of  the 
High  Priest.  When  the  curious  student  has  done  thus 
much,  Saunders  assures  him  that  he  '*  shall  see  won- 
ders,'* but  he  omits  to  specify  what  these  wonders  are. 
Coscinomancy  is  practised  with  a  sack  or  sieve,  in 
which  is  placed  a  pair  of  tongs  in  the  middle  of  a 
circle,  and  each  side  of  these  tongs  is  put  upon  the 
Nails  of  the  thumbs  of  two  persons  who  look  one 
upon  the  other  j  although  some,  among  whom  was 
Saunders  himself,  found  it  more  fitting  to  place  them 
on  the  Nails  of  the  middle-finger ;  for  especial  care 
must  be  taken  to  lay  the  tongs  on  the  middle  of  the 
Nails,  and  also  to  consider  whether  this  be  round,  or 
good,  or  long.  Then  let  each  call  by  name  the  person 
whom  he  suspects  of  aught,  and  afterwards  let  them 
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CHIBO-  prononnce  these  trords^  Dies  nde$  jechei,  heiudoefei, 
MANCY.  dorrima  enetemtms.  Then  the  sieve  shakes  and  moves, 
CHIRO  ^"^  ^^^^^  towards  him  who  has  pronounced  the  guilty 
N  £CT£S.  name^  or  if  both  names  be  innocent  it  does  not  stir  at  all. 
Of  Alectromancy  or  ALEcroBOHAimA^  we  have  already 
given  a  brief  notice,  to  which  the  following  partieuUro 
may  be  added.  In  practising  it,  a  circle  must  be  made 
in  a  good  close  place,  and  this  mustbe  divided  equally 
into  as  many  parts  as  there  are  letters  in  the  alphabet. 
Then  a  wheat-corn  must  be  placed  on  eveiy  letter, 
beginning  with  A,  during  which  the  depositor  must 
repeat  this  verse,  Ecce  enim  veritatem,  &o.  This  mu0t 
be  done  when  the  Sun  or  Moon  is  in  Aries  or  Leo.  A 
young  cock,  all  white,  should  then  be  taken,  his  ckiwa 
should  be  cut  off,  and  these  he  should  be  forced  to  8wal« 
low  with  a  little  scroll  of  parchment  made  of  lambskin 
upon  which  has  been  previously  written  «3n  SlTHD.  Then 
the  diviner  holding  the  cock  should  repeat,  0  Deiu 
Creator  omnium,  qui  firmamentwrnfmlchritudxne  $teUarum 
formdstt,  constituens  eas  in  signa  et  iempora,  injunde  wr^' 
intern  tuam  operibm  nostris,  ut  per  opus  in  m  cctnsequih' 
mur  effectum.  Next,  on  placing  the  cock  within  the 
circle,  he  must  repeat  these  two  verses  of  the  Psalms : 
Domine,  dilexi  decorem  domds  tua  et  locum  habitatumis 
ttuB,  Domine  Deus  virtutum,  converte  nos  et  ostende 
fadem  tuam,  et  salvi  erimus.  These  are  exactly  the 
midmost  of  the  seventy-two  verses  before-mentioned, 
and  it  is  to  be  noted  on  the  authority  of  an  ancient 
Rabbi,  that  there  is  nothing  in  these  seventy-two  which 
is  not  of  some  use  in  the  Cabalistical  secret.  The 
cock  being  within  the  circle,  it  must  be  observed  from 
What  letters  he  pecks  the  grains,  and  upon  these  others 
must  be  placed,  because  some  names  and  words  con- 
tain the  same  letters  twice  or  thrice.  These  letters 
should, be  written  down  and  put  together^,  and  they  will 
infallibly  reveal  the  name  of  the  person  concerning 
whom  inquiry  has  been  made ;  a  fact  which  no  one  can 
hesitate  to  admit,  who  recollects  the  story  of  Valens ; 
though  in  the  end  he  was  outwitted  bj  Theodosius  the 
Great,  who  thereby  manifestly  proved  the  verity  of  the 
cock,  (Zonaras,  ill.  Vakns,)  In  Clidomancy,  which 
should  be  exercised  when  the  Sun  or  Moon  is  in  Virgo, 
the  name  should  be  written  upon  a  key,  the  key  should 
be  tied  to  a  Bible,  and  both  should  be  hung  upon  the 
Nail  of  the  ring-finger  of  a  virgin,  who  must  thrice 
softly  repeat,  Exurge  Domine,  adjuva  nos  et  redme  nos 
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j»ropter  nmmmmetum  ham.  Aecordiog  «8  Ae  key  CQa(i. 
and  book  turns  or  is  stationary,  ^e  name  is  to  be  ^''^Cr. 
considered  right  or  wrong.  Some  ancients  added  the 
seven  Psalms  with  litanies  and  sacred  prayers,  and  then 
more  fBorful  effects  were  produced  upon  the  guilty; 
ioff  not  tmly  the  key  and  bode  turned,  hot  either  the 
impression  of  the  key  was  found  upon  him,  or  he  lost 
an  eye,  whence  came  the  Provcvb,  Ex  oculo  quo^ie 
9XCttss^  kodie  fur  cognoscMur^  Dactylomancy  was  per- 
formed by  rings  put  on  the  Nails  when  the  Sun  enteroi 
Leo  and  the  Idoon  Gemini ;  or  the  Sun  and  Mexcuiy 
wen  in  Ciemini,  and  tlie  Moon  in  Cancer;  or  the  Sun  in 
Sf^ittarittB,  the  Moon  in  Scorpio,  and  Mercury  in  Leo. 
These  rings  were  made  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  or 
lead  $  but  how  they  operated  we  are  not  informed.     ; 

Finally,  the  Hands  are  an  abridgement  of  the  three 
worlds,  the  elementary,  the  celestial,  and  the  intd- 
lectoal,  but  we  dare  not  venture  deep  enough  to  ei^ 
pUun  this  mystery.  Chiromancy,  by  the  rules  of  its 
principles,  oonoprehends  all  the  diviaative  and  magicsl 
sciences.  ''  The  hands  of  man  are  wonderful,  the  apes 
of  God  $  the  abridgements  of  the  more  perfect  things 
of  Nature ;  the  heavens  wherein  our  good  or  misfor- 
tunes a^  read,  the  epitome  of  this  all,  and  the  ornament 
of  this  litde  world.*' 

Such  is  a  brief  and  imperfect  summary  of  an  art 
which  once  exercised  the  meditaUons  of  the  studious, 
and  influenced  the  designs  of  the  great ;  but  is  now 
oiAj  practised  upon  i£oae  who  believe  not  its  power, 
by  a  few  wandering  and  mendicant  Gipsies ;  Pro- 
fessors who  may  perhaps  one  day  add  the  niys* 
teries  of  Phrenology  to  their  present  craflfc.  We  know 
not  how  far  the  Chiromantic  doctrines  of  our  own 
days  may  differ  from  those  which  we  have  given 
above,  but  the  reader  may  rest  assured,  that  we  hare 
not  presented  him  wi^  any  dicta  which  are  not  sup- 
ported by  the  grave  sanction  of  antiquity.  On  the 
value  of  the  art  we  forbear  from  expressing  any  opinion 
of  our  own,  but  we  shall  rather  conclude  in  the  words 
of  Sir  Thomas  Brown  in  the  continuation  of  a  passage 
which  we  have  already  cited.  "  If  there  be  any  thii^ 
therein  it  seems  not  confinable  unto  man ;  but  other 
creatures  are  also  considerable,  as  is  the  fore  foot  of 
the  mole,  and  especially  of  the  monkey,  wherein  we 
have  observed  the  Table  Line,  that  of  Life^  and  of  the 
Liver." 


CHIRONECTES,  from  the  Greek  x««P>  a  hand,  and 
vijicTfJ9,  a  swimmer,  Illig.  In  Zoology,  a  genus  of  ani- 
mals belonging  to  the  fieuaaily  Pedemana,  order  MarsU" 
pialia,  class  Mammalia, 

Creneric  character.  Incisor  teeth,  above,  ten,  below, 
eight ;  cuspidated  teeth  longer  than  the  incisors  5 
muzzle  sharp ;  face  hairy ;  eyes  lateral ;  ears  naked 
and  round ;  tail  scaly  and  voluble ;  feet  distinct,  pen- 
tedactylous,  and  the  toes  connected  by  webs ;  thumbs 
on  the  hind  feet ;  nails  hooked  on  the  fingers  and  toes, 
but  wanting  on  the  thumbs. 

C.  Guianensis ;  Dide^his  paUnata,  Geoff.;  le  peHie 
Loutre  de  la  Guiane,  Buff.  This  animal  is  brown  above, 
with  three  transverse  greyish  lines,  broken*  m  the 
middle,  white  below;  in  size  it  is  rather  bigger  than 
the  Field-Mouse.  lUiger  has  separated  it  from  the 
genus  Didelplws,  on  account  of  the  feet  being  webbed. 


See  lUiger,  Prodromus  Mammaliumi  Cuvier,  JUgne 
Animal, 

CHIRONIA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  Pen- 
tandria,  order  Monogynia,  natural  order  GenHtaut. 
Generic  character  :  corolla  salver-shaped,  stamens  in- 
serted into  the  tube ;  anthers  becoming  spiral ;  stjle 
declining,  seed-vessel  of  two  inflated  valves. 

Eighteen  species,  C  centaurium,  C.  lUtoralis,  and  C. 
pulchella,  are  natives  of  England.     Eng,  Bot. 

CHIRONOMIC,  Gr,  x«V«''«»p-«*>'*  to  regulate  the 
hands. 

From  x^^/'>  the  hand,  and  pefi^eitf,  regere,  to  rule,  to 
regulate. 

In  titc  origioAl  It  is  called  mUaHo,  which  neans  a  motioD  of 
the  hands,  accommodated  either  to  one's  own  or  anotlieni  elo* 
cutioa.    Our  laagaage  does  not  sappier  a  proper  word  for  this 


CHIRONOMIA. 
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cmao^  g«tBi«»  M  indued  ««  have  too  litUe  occ^ion  to  ficd  the  want  of 
wn^r  it  I  ekirwomic  irt,  so  much  studied  by  the  autients,  beln^  in  the 
^^^   onmber  of  those  which  hare  been  so  long  since  lost 

Meimoth,    N^te  on  Ftiny*  Ltiitr,  34.  book  bk 

Melmolh  ia  the  abovo  quotation  appears  to  bave 
distressed  himself  needlessly.  The  Cbieonomia.  of  the 
Bomans  was  a  bsUet,  or  pantomimic  dance,  which  all 
nations,  savage  as  well  as  civiliseed,  possess  more  or 
less  $  (see  an  interminable  note  by  Salmasius  on  the 
Carinui  of  Flavius  Vopiscus,  Hiti.  Aug.Script.  ii.  828,  Ed* 
Var.j)  but  which  probably  was  never  carried  to  such  a 
pitch  either  of  magnificence  or  of  science,  as  during 
the  height  of  luxury  in  Rome.  Bathyllus  and  Fylades 
are  the  two  most  celebrated  Professors  whose  names 
have  been  handed  down  to  us.  The  former,  an  Alex* 
andrian  by  birth,  was  a  slave  of  Maecenas ',  he  had 
seen  the  latter  dance  in  Cilicia,  and  spoke  of  him  in  such 
terms  to  his  master  that  he  wss  sent  for  to  Italy.  The 
two  introduced  the  spectacle  in  question,  (Suidas» 
<(PXY^«>)  iii  which  every  thing  was  represented  by 
action,  and  with  which  Mscenas  was  so  pleased  that 
he  gave  Bathyllus  his  liberty.  Fylades  excelled  in 
grave  and  tragic  dancing  -,  the  temper  of  Bathyllus 
was  of  a  lighter  van,  IKa^^tifripa,  as  Athensus,  (l  17,) 
oalls  it.  *Fykdes  wrote  a  Treatise  rni  this  art,  which 
firom  himself  and  his  ftiend  derived  the  name  of 
Italic,  {Id,)  The  extent  of  knowledge  required  of  a 
Chironomist  (as  the  catalogue  is  delivered  by  Lueian, 
v-epl  opx^cewv)  would  terrify  any  moderny^uran/e.  He 
must  understand  Music,  Geometry,  Naturtd  and  Moral 
Philosophy,  Rhetoric,  Fainting,  and  Sculpture.  Dia- 
lectics alone  are  unnecessary  to  him.  But  above  every 
thing  else  his  memory  must  be  powerfid.  All  which 
the  poets  have  feigned,  all  which  the  mythologists 
have  taught,  all  which  the  historians  have  recorded, 

ra  T'iovra,  rd  r*eaadfuya,  Trpot^iowra,  must  ever  be  pre« 

sent  to  his  recollection.  The  unhappy  schoolmaster 
of  Juvenal  need  not  be  more  minutely  learned. 

Ui  iegat  hiaioriatf  auetoret  noverit  omnet, 
Tanjuam  un^^t^  di^iiospte  tuot,  (rii.  231.) 

And  these,  continues  Lueian  virith  sly  solemnity,  he 
must  be  able  to  produce  and  represent  vrith  such 
perspicuity,  that  the  spectator  may  understand  him  as 
clearly  as  the  Fythoness  (Herod,  i.  47)  understood  her 
votaries,  though  dumb  or  speechless.  Of  the  success 
of  these  FantomimistB  the  satirist  has  giyen  a  striking 
instance  in  the  praise  which  a  celebrated  Chironomist,  in 
the  time  of  Nero,  extorted  from  the  Cynic  Demetrius. 
The  passage  chosen  for  action  was  the  loves  of  Mars 
and  Venus.  It  was  refwesented  vrithout  musical  ac<* 
companiment,  and  so  accurately  was  the  story  told  in 
all  its  parts,  that  the  crabbed  Fhilosopher  could  not 
help  bursting  out  into  involuntary  applause,  "lAeor 
all  that  you  are  doing  j  for  it  is  not  only  my  sight  that 

Cu  address ;  but  your  hands  appear  to  speak."  Not 
m  marked  than  the  testimony  of  the  Cynic  was  that  of 
the  Prince  of  Pontus,  whom  Nero  requested  to  name 
the  present  which  should  be  bestowed  upon  him  on 
bis  departure  from  Rome.  To  the  Emperor's  surprise 
be  chose  a  Chironomist,  and  assigned  as  a  reason  that 
he  had  many  neighbours  of  whose  language  his  own 
people  were  ignorant,  but  that  if  he  were  in  possession 
of  one  of  the  dancers,  whose  performance  he  had  wit- 
nessed with  so  great  delight,  henceforward  he  need 
not  provide  himself  with  interpreters.  Hence  they 
were  sometimes  honoured  with  a  higher  title  than 


thai  of  x^H^^V^^  x^H^^^^^* '  <^d  ^^i'  indeed  they  CHIRO- 
deserved  as  long  as  their  art  remained  unprostituted  ^  ^^^i^ 
to  licentiousness.  Augustus  largely  patronised  them. 
By  his  command  they  were  exempted  from  that  cor- 
poral punishment  to  which  mimics  and  players  were 
ejqposed,  and  they  were  indulged  moreover  by  a  release 
from  certain  civil  prohibitions.  (Suet.  Jug.  45i  Tac* 
Ann,  i.  77*)  But  the  insolence  consequent  upon  such 
extraordinary  distinctions  soon  made  the  revocation  of 
them  necessary.  Bathyllus  and  Fylades  became  jealous 
of  eachothers  accomplishments  5  andthefoctious  quar- 
rels, of  their  separate  partisKaos  disturbed  the  Capital, 
Pykdes  was  banished  for  pointing  out  to  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  assembled  spectators,  an  unhappy  critic 
who  had  hissed  him,  (Suet.  lac.  cU.)  but  the  popular 
clamour  speedily  led  to  his  recal,  (Dio.  liv.)  The 
death  of  Bathyllus  soon  after  freed  him  from  this  rival, 
but  another  arose  in  the  person  of  his  pupil  Hylas. 
Macrobius,  (vii.  7,)  has  preserved  some  particulars  of 
their  contest.  Fylades  it  seems,  according  to  these 
accounts,  was  gifted  with  a  keen  wit.  On  one  occa- 
^n,  when  his  competitor  was  representing  CEdipus> 
he  appeared  to  dance  somewhat  too  mincingly  for  a 
blind  man.  "  You  have  eyes,*'  (<rv  fiKsr^ii)  cried  out 
his  cunning  opponent.  At  another  time  when  himself 
was  representing  Hercules  in  a  paroxysm  of  insanity, 
and  the  spectators  did  not  seem  to  comprehend  the 
loose  and  uncertain  gestures  by  which  he  characte- 
rised madness,  pulling  off  bis  mask  in  indignation, 
be  exclaimed  with  untranslatable  bitterness,  fuapoi, 
ftaivofkwv  opxSfuu,  In  order  to  represent  the  charao* 
ter  of  Agamemnon  in  a  particular  line  which  termed 
him  the  Great,  Hylas  endeavoured  to  increase  his 
stature  by  rising  on  tiptoes ;  "  that,"  said  Fylades, 
is  being  tall,  not  great.*'  The  spectators  called  upon 
him  to  dance  it  better  himself  j  when  he  came  to  the 
same  passage,  he  threw  himself  with  exquisite  judg- 
ment into  an  attitude  pf  profound  meditation;  thus 
conveying  the  idea  of  fiov\^dp<tv  avhpa,  as  the  first 
characteristic  of  a  great  King.  Augustus  once  ex- 
pressed great  alarm  at  these  disputes,  and  at  the 
vivacity  with  which  they  were  espoused  by  the  popu- 
lace. Fylades  was  better  acquainted  with  the  temper 
of  the  times,  and  pointed  out  the  advantage  which  the 
Emperor  gained  as  long  as  the  attention  ofthe  Rpmans 
could  be  diverted  by  any  other  subject  from  the  con- 
sideration of  their  political  subjection.  "  Sire,*'  he 
said,  ''  you  are  ungrateful,  the  best  thing  that  can 
happen  to  you,  is  that  they  shoidd  busy  themselves 
alKMit  us" 

Hylas,  however,  did  not  escape  with  impunity.  He 
continued  his  provocations  till  he  was  soundly  whip- 
ped at  his  own  door.  (Suet.  loc.  d<.)  In  the  reign  of 
Tiberius  matters  grew  yet  worse.  Blood  was  shed  in 
the  theatres,  and  not  only  were  the  lives  of  some  spec- 
tators sacrificed  in  the  squabble,  but  some  of  the 
guards  also,  who  attempted  to  preserve  the  peace,  were 
hurt  or  killed.  It  was  proposed  in  the  Senate  once 
again  to  subject  the  Chironomist  to  corporal  punish- 
ment ;  but  the  dictum  of  Augustus  was  considered  too 
sacred  to  be  rq)ealed.  R^ulationa,  however,  were 
imposed  upon  the  enormous  sums  which  heretofore 
had  been  granted  for  the  support  of  spectacles,  {lucar;) 
and  some  provisions  were  made  by  which  the  arro- 
gance of  the  Fantomimists  might  be  diminished.  Sena- 
tors were  forbidden  to  enter  their  doors;  Roman 
were  not  allowed  to  follow  in  their  suite ; 
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CHIRO-  and  their  exhibitions  were  prohibited  elsewhere  than 
NOMIA.^  in  the  theatres.  (Tac.  Ann,  1. 77.)  Within  eight  years 
the  disorders,  however,  increased  to  such  a  pitch,  that 
all  theatrical  performers  were  banished  from  Italy.  {Id, 
iv.  14.)  They  crept  l>ack  again  in  the  days  of  Cali- 
gula, and  assumed  a  still  wider  license.  The  driveller 
Claudius  concerned  himself  little  about  such  matters. 
Nero  for  awhile  found  amusement  in  their  squabbles, 
and  in  one  of  his  fits  of  insane  boyishness,  when  stones 
and  benches  were  flying  about  in  the  theatre,  he 
actively  participated  in  the  fray,  and  by  some  unlucky 
missile  broke  the  Frietor*s  head  with  his  own  Imperii!  ' 
hands .  (Suet.  Nero,  $4 . )  The  Pantomi  mists  under  this 
reign  were  once  again  the  deUcia  of  the  wealthy 
Romans.  Ostendam,  writes  the  indignant  Seneca, 
nobiUssimotjuvenes  mancipia  Pdntamimorum,  {Epist.  47,) 
But  the  cowardice  of  Nero  in  the  end  prevailed  over 
his  love  of  frolic;  he  feared  some  heavier  ill  from  the 
vehemence  with  which  the  opposite  favourites  were 
supported  by  the  citizens,  and  a  second  edict  renewed 
the  sentence  of  banishment.  (Tac.  Ann,  xiii.  25.)  The 
Capital,  however,  was  not  long  deprived  of  these 
ministers  of  pleasure.  Four  years  afterwards  we  hear 
that  they  had  returned,  although  they  were  prohibited 
from  joining  in  the  celebration  of  those  Games  which 
the  tyrant  had  instituted  on  the  Grecian  model.  (Id, 
xiv.  «1.) 

Under  Domitian  perhaps  the  profligacy  of  the 
Roman  Pantomime  attained  its  summit.  It  is  most 
probably  Paris,  whom  the  indignant  satirist  terms  the 
Bathyllus  of  those  times,  and  whose  wanton  arts  he 
states  to  have  been  all-powerful  with  the  high-blooded 
dames  of  Rome.  (Juv.  vL  63.)  The  subject  which 
Juvenal  specifies,  the  amour  of  Leda,  no  doubt  called 
all  his  genius  into  aetion,  and  gave  full  scope  to  the 
display  by  which  he  was  sure  orwinningthe  applause 
no  less  of  the  town-bred  Tuccia,  than  that  of  the  more 
provincial,  but  not  less  knowing  Tbymele.  Even  the 
Imperial  bride  herself  did  not  escape  the  contagion  ; 
and  Domitia  though  afterwards  recalled  by  her  bus* 
band*s  infatuation,  was  divorced  on  account  of  an 
intrigue  with  Paris.  (Suet.  Dom.  3.)  This  wretched 
minion,  who  had  sufficiently  earned  his  fate  by 
greater  atrocities  under  the  reign  of  Nero,  was  at 
length  put  to  death  by  Domitian ;  who  carried  his 
vengeance  so  far  as  to'  inflict  a  like  punishment  upon 
a  youth,  his  scholar,  whose  evil  stars  made  him 
resemble  his  master  in  person.    (Suet.  Dam,  10.) 

The  Chironomists  were  employed  in  those  times 
not  only  upon  the  stage,  but  to  amuse  the  guests  by 
their  antic  gesticulations  at  the  banquet ;  where  they 
appear  to  have  exhibited  as  Grand  Carvers.  The 
flying  knife  which  they  brandished,  was  directed  with 
a  different  movement  to  each  several  dish ;  and  little 
indeed  did  he  know  of  his  art,  who  could  not  vary  his 
flourish  as  he  addressed  himself  to  a  hare  or  a  hen. 
(Juv.  V.  121.)  Sciisor  ad  symphoniam  iia  gesticulaju 
lacerat  opsonium  ut  putes  Darium  Uydraule  caniantepug* 
nave,  (Petr.  36.) 

Though  banished  by  the  fury  of  Domitian^  we  again 
meet  with  the  Chironomists  immediately  after  his 
assassination.  The  elder  Pliny  has  a  wild  tale  of  two 
Romans  of  Equestrian  rank,  who  died  while  exhibiting 
in  the  same  Pantomime,  (vii.  54,)  Though  he  men- 
tions it  as  occurring  in  his  own  days,  the  story  is  not 
a  little  improbable;  but  it  serves  to  mark  that  the 
performance  of  these  artists  was  still  in  vogue^  and 


was  even  cultivated  by  persons  of  higli  ^stinction  in  CHOO- 
society.  Ilis  nephew  still  later  speaks  of  Pantomimists  ^^^l^ 
as  ^retained  by  wealthy  individuals  j  and  it  is  probable  (^hir? 
that  their  representation  had  lost  nothing  of  their  * 
former  piquancy ;  for  the  good  lady  Quadratilla,  who 
indulged  herself  in  the  spectacle,  utfoeminmn  in  illo  otia 
textts,  carefully  despatched  her  nephew  to  his  books 
whenever  the  performance  began,  (vii.  Ep,  24.) 

The  same  authority  informs  us  that  Trajan  finally 
suppressed  the  Chironomists.  There  was,  howeyer, 
in  his  reign  a  second  Pylades,  to  whom  he  was  much 
attached.  (Xiph.  in  Traj.)  Even  as  late  also  as  the 
Vlth  century  Cassiodorus  has  frequent  allusion  to 
them,  and  in  so  vivid  a  manner  as  to  leave  no  doubt 
of  their  existence  while  he  wrote.  One  passage  is  so 
descriptive  that  we  cannot  abstain  from  quoting  it. 
Pantomimus  igitur,  cut  a  mult^arid  imiteUume  nornen  est, 
quum  primum  in  tcenam  quibtudam  plaudbuM  invitaius 
advenerit,  admtunt  coMoni  chori  diversig  orgamM  erudiH  i 
tunc  ilia  sensuum  manut  oculis  canorum  carmen  exponit ; 
et  per  signa  componla  quasi  quibusdam  Uteris  edocet  intu* 
entis  cupectum:  in  ilia  legunlur  apices  rerum:  et  nan 
scribendo  facit  quod  icriptura  declaravit.  Idem  carpus 
Herculem  designat  et  Venerem :  faaninam  prasentat  et 
marem,  regem  facit  et  mUiiem :  senem  reddit  etjuvenem  t 
ut  in  una  credos  esse  muUos,  tarn  varid  indtatione  ducretos, 
perhaps,  however,  Nonnus  has  been  still  more  graphic 
in  a  single  line.  (Dionyt,  vii.  18.) 

Neiz/tara  fkvBov  e^ci,  waXafiai  <rr6fia,  ^dxrvXa  0ioi^y. 

CHIRONOMUS,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  insects  of 
the  orde  Diptera,  family  Ttpularia,  Generic  character : 
antennae  of  about  twelve  articulations,  very  feathery, 
moniliform  near  their  origin, 'filiform  towards  the  ex- 
tremity, in  the  males  5  in  the  females  they  have  only 
seven  articulations,  the  middle  ones  turbinated,  the 
last  elongate,  cylindrical.    Wings  incumbent. 

Type,  Ch,  plumosus,  Fabr. 

CHIROSCELIS,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  insects  of 
the  order  Coleoptera,  fiimily  Pimeliarue.  Generic 
character :  antennae  terminating  suddenly  in  a  globu- 
lar knob ;  anterior  legs  palmate  or  dentated  exter- 
nally; body  forming  a  parallelopipedon^  depressed, 
marginate. 

Type,  Ch,  htfenestrala.  Lam. 

CHIROTES,  from  the  Greek  x€«/»>  a  band,  Cuv.  In 
Zoology,  a  genus  of  animals  belonging  to  the  family 
Scincoidia,  order  Sauria,  class  Reptilia. 

Generic  character.  Two  small  feet  before,  none 
behind.  This  genus  very  much  resembles  the  genera 
Amphisbana  and  Otalcides,  in  having  the  body  covered 
with  circular  rows  of  quadrangular  scales;  but  it  differs 
from  the  former  in  having  feet,  and  from  the  latter 
in  only  having  the  feet  before. 

C.  Mexicanus ;  le  Bipkde  cannel^,  Lacep.  5  Lacerta 
Lumbricoides,  Shaw.  Two  short  feet,  each  having  four 
toes  and  a  vestige  of  a  fifth ;  completely  provided 
with  a  brachial  apparatus ;  it  is  about  eight  inches 
long,  as  thick  as  the  littk  finger,  flesh-coloured, 
and  marked  with  more  than  two  hundred  demi-rings 
on  the  back,  and  as  many  on  the  belly,  which  meet 
alternately  on  the  sides  j  tongue  but  little  projective, 
terminating  in  two  homy  points  5  tympanum  covered 
with  skin.    Native  of  Mexico,  and  feeds  on  insects. 

See  Cuvier,  R^gne  Animal 

CHIRP,     \     Junius  and  Skinner  think  a  sonojkta. 

Chi^kping.  J  Perhaps  corrupted  fromCaiax.  q.v 
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CHIRP*  Oft  tberefore  bare  I  chid  my  tender  muse ; 

^  Oft  my  chill  breast  beaU  off  her  fluU'riog  wing  • 

CHISEL  Yet  when  new  spring  her  gentle  rays  infuse. 

All  storms  are  laid,  again  to  eMrp  and  sing. 

P.  Fletcher,     The  Purple  Itldndf  can.  1. 

As  touching  the  manner  of  worsliipping  and  adoring  flashes  of 
lightning,  all  nations  with  one  accord  and  conformitiedoe  it  with 
a  kind  of  whistiing  or  chirping'  with  the  lips. 

Holland,    P/inie,  rol.  ii.  fol.  297. 

No  ill  suspecting,  fondly  unawares. 
Were  all  entangled  in  the  fowler's  snares : 
Whose  mournful  chirping  and  their  chattering  cries. 
Incites  the  owl  before  his  hour  to  rise. 

Drayton.     The  Owl, 

Now  the  cold  winds  have  blown  themselves  away 

The  frosts  are  melted  into  pearly  dews, 

The  chirping  birds  each  morning  tell  the  news 

Of  cheerful  spring  and  welcome  day. 

The  tender  lambs  follow  the  bleating  ewes. 

Sir  William  Temple,    Horace^  book  iii.  ode  29. 

The  yellow  broom,  where  ekirp  the  linnets  gay, 
Wares  round  the  cave. 

Michie.    Sir  Martin,  can.  2. 

Sweet  music  went  with  us  all  the  wood  thro*. 
The  lark,  linnet,  thrustle,  and  nightingale  too ; 
Winds  over  us  whisper'd,  flocks  by  us  did  bleat. 
And  chirp  went  the  grasshopper  under  our  feet.. 

Byrmn,    A  Pn»toraJL 

CHIHURGEON.^      Fr.  tirur^Umi  It.  cimrga;  Sp. 
Chi^ruboeonlYj    XjivruTpano ;   Gr.  x^*P**f^^^9  from 
Chi'rubgert,        fx^^^P*  ^^c  hand,  and  ip^Qv,  work 
Chi^rubgical.      J  Now  written  Surgeon. 
One  who  works  with  the  hand,  performs  manual 
operations,  sc,  in  the  art  of  healing. 

He  died  of  a  wound  with  an  arrow  in  his  arm,  shot  at  him  by 
one  Bertrad  or  Peter  Basile,  which  neglected  at  (irst,  and  suffered 
to  rankle,  or  as  other  say,  ill  handled  by  an  unskilful  chyrurgeon, 
in  four  days  brought  him  to  his  end. 

Baher.     Richard    Anno,  1199. 

GoN.  You  rub  the  sore. 

When  you  should  bring  the  plaister 
Sbb.  Very  well. 
Ant.  And  most  chirurgeonfy, 

Shnhspeare.    Tempest,  fol.  7. 

Soon  after  coming  to  Oxon,  he  [Edm<  Plowden]  spent  4  yeares 
more  in  the  same  studies  there,  and  in  Nov',  an.  1.552,  he  was 
admitted  to  practice  chirurgery  and  physic  by  the  Yen.  Convoc. 
of  the  said  University.  Wood.    Athene  Oson, 

Chastity  makes  no  work  for  a  chirurgeon  nor  ever  ends  in  rot- 
tenness of  bones.  SoHth.    5«rmofi,  1.  vol.  ii. 

But  these  are  rather  chirurgical,  than  medicinal  cures. 

Boyle,    Natural  Philosophy,  p.  2.  ess.  3. 

There  are  physicians  in  the  islands,  who,  I  believe,  all  practice 
ehirurgery,  and  all  compound  their  own  medicines. 

Johnson,    Journey  to  the  Western  Islands, 

CHISEL^  V,  1      Fr.  cUaille,  cizell,  cizceau ;  It.  ciseUo  ; 

Chisel,  n.    J  Sp.  sinzel,  Junius  says — from  frxl^etv, 

Bcindere, — Skinner,  from  scindere,  scissio,  q.  d.  scissellum. 

In  the  room  of  this  we  miiy  put  (as  hath  been  before  touched) 
a  kind  of  tenderness,  bv  the  Italians  termed  Morbidezza,  wherein 
the  chizel,  I  must  confess,  hath  more  glory  than  the  pencil ;  that 
being  so  hard  an  instrument,  and  working  upon  sounpliant  stuff, 
can  yet  leave  strokes  of  so  gentle  appearance. 

ReUfuim  Wottaniamm,  p.  53. 

It  was  one  man's  work  to  be  all  day  cutting  out  bars  of  iron  into 
■mall  pieces  with  a  cold  chisel.  And  these  were  for  the  great 
purchases  of  hogs  and  goats. 

Dampier,     Voyage,    Anno,\^%7, 

With  chiseVd  bill  a  spark  ill-set 

He  loosen'd  from  the  rest. 
And  swallowed  down  to  grind  his  meat. 

The  easier  to  digest. 

Green,    The  Sparrow  and  the  Diamond, 


Bacon  there 


Gives  more  than  female  beauty  to  i  stotte. 
And  Chatham's  eloquence  to  marble  lips. 
Nor  does  the  chisel  occupy  alone 
Hie  powers  of  sculpture,  nut  the  style  as  mnch  i 
Each  provinice  of  her  art  her  equal  care. 

Cowper^    Task,  book  i. 

CHIT,  '\     Doct.  Th.  H.  (sec  Skinner)  con- 

Chi'tty-facb,  Vjectures  chii  to  be  so  named  quasi, 
Chi'tcbat .  J  kitten,  a  little  cat ',  and  the  expres* 
sion — a  little  puss — seems  to  be  of  similar  import  with 
— a  little  chit,  Chitty-face,  appears  to  be  deduced 
from  it ;  as,  a  baby-face,  a  childish  countenance 
Cidt'chat;  childish  chat  or  prattle ;  small  talk. 

I  stole  but  a  dirty  pudding,  last  day,  out  of  an  alms  basket,  to 
give  my  dog,  when  he  was  hungry,  and  the  peaking  chitty-face 
page  hit  me  in  the  teeth  with  it. 

Massinger,     The  Virgin  Martyr,  act  li.  sc.  1» 

* 

Here  lies  a  creature  of  indulgent  fate 
From  Tory  Hyde  rus'd  to  a  chit  of  state. 

Dryden,    Epitaph,  XT. 

*'  These  little  chits  would  make  one  s^ear," 
Quoth  OrpheuSj  'twixt  disdain  and  fear. 
"  And  dare  those  urchins  jeer  my  crosses 
And  laugh  at  mine  and  Dice's  losses  ?" 

King,    Orpheus,    Eurydice* 

For  poverty,  that  famish'd  fiend  ! 
Ambitious  of  a  wealthy  friend, 
Advanc'd  into  the  miser's  place. 
And  star'd  the  stripling  in  the  face. 
Whose  lips  grew  pale,  and  cold  as  clay, 
I  thought  the  chit  would  swoon  away. 

Cotton,    Marriage,     Vision,  vii. 

Look'd — just  as  coxcombs  look  on  earth  : 
Then  rais'd  his  chin,  then  cock'd  his  hat. 
To  grace  this  common-place  chit-chat. 

Mallet,    Cupid  and  Hymen. 

CHITON,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  Gasteropoda,  of 
the  family  P%Utc/iaita.  Generic  character  :  body  oval, 
oblong,  convex,  creeping,  rounded  at  the  extremities, 
bordered .  all  round  by  a  coriaceous  skin,  and  partly 
covered  by  a  longitudinal  series  of  testaceous,  imbri* 
cated,  transverse,  movable  pieces  connected  with  the 
borders  of  the  mantle.  Head  anterior,  sessile ;  mouth 
situated  below,  covered  by  a  membrane,  and  furnished 
with  numerous  teeth,  some  simple,  others  with  three 
points,  and  placed  in  longitudinal  rows;  neither  ten- 
tacula  nor  eyes ;  branchiae  disposed  in  series  round 
the  whole  body,  under  the  border  of  the  skin. 

Type,  Ch.  squamosus,  Linn. 

The  shell  of  the  Chiton  is  usually  composed  of  eight 
valves  ',  sometimes  of  seven,  or  of  six.  They  attach 
themselves  to  rocks,  &c.  at  moderate  depths.  They 
formed  a  genus  in  Linnaeus's  absurd  division,  Mul* 
tivalves, 

CHITONELLUS,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  Gasteropoda, 
of  the  family  PhylUdiana,  Generic  character :  body 
creeping,  elongated,  narrow  |  many  shelly  plates  along 
the  back,  which  are  separate  from  each  other ;  sides 
of  the  back  naked ;  branchiae  disposed  as  in  Chiton. 

Type,  Ch.  kevis. 

This  genus  is  nearly  allied  to  Chiton,  but  the  looser 
disposition  of  the  dorsal  shells,  admits  of  free  lateral 
motion,  and  suffers  the  animal  to  move  to  either  si(}e 
with  facility,  like  a  worm.  ' 

CHITORE,  more  properly  Chaitur,  Is  a  District  of 
the  Province  of  Ajmfr,  nominally  subject  to  the  R&n&, 
or  Prince  of  Udai'-piir;  thence  called  also  R&n&  of 
Chitdr.  It  was  a  Serk&r  (District)  containing  twenty- 
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CEITOIUL  six  Maballs^  or  Hundreds,  in  the  time  of  Akbar,  and 
measured  1,678^802  b^*hahs.  It  is  washed  by  the 
river  Chambal^  and  its  principal  towns  are  Chitdr  and 

Jdldr. 

1.  The  town  of  Chitdre,  long  the  residence  of  a 
R^^pdt  Ftince,  and  famed  for  its  strength  and  riches, 
was  taken  and  plundored  by  Akbar>  in  a.d.  1567-  Its 
fortress,  on  the  summit  of  a  lofty  and  rocl^  hill,  is 
nearly  eight  miles  in  circumference,  and  is  consi* 
dered  as  exceedingly  strong.  AI&u  ddlii,  who  con* 
quered  it  in  a.  d.  1303,  seems  to  have  been  the  first 
Husulman  Prince  into  whose  power  it  fell  j  and  in 
1680  it  was  agdn  subdued  by  Azfmu'sh-shan,  one  of 
the  sons  of  Aureng^zib.  It  is  now  in  possession  of 
the  Udst-p6r  Fina,  to  whom  it  was  delivered  up  by 
Mad'hdjC  Slnd'hiyk  in  17»0.  The  works  about  the 
fort  have  been  much  neg^cted  j  and  the  surrounding 
country,  though  productive,  was  in  a  wretched  state 
when  crossed  by  some  of  the  British  troops  in  1818, 

2.  Jdldr  is  about  thirty-three  miles  south  of  Udai- 
piir,  and  in  lat.  24°  30^  N.  long.  74^  35'  E.  Hamilton's 
Hindostan,  i.  651. 

CHITTERXING,   Skinner  derives  from  Gcr.  kut^ 
ieln,  intestma.  Wachter  interprets  kutteln,  exta  eecare 
and  derives  it  from  kutien,  secare,  to  cut. 


These  I  scorned, 


From  their  plentifol  horn  of  abnndaiKa,  thcmgb  invited ; 
But  now  I  could  carry  my  own  ftool  to  a  tripe 
And  call  their  chitterlings  charity  andblen  the  founder. 
Matringer,    The  Maid  of  Honour^  actiU.  80.  L 

But  honour  now  prescribes  the  law  } 
The  tyngat  keeps  ner  will  in  awe  \ 
For  oiarity  forUd  to  roam. 
And  not  a  ckUttrUmg  at  home. 

Fknion^    The  mdom^i  WHL 

CHTVALRT,  "J      Fr.  chevalerie,  from  ckeval,  a 
Chi'valbous,      Vhorse.    See  Cavalier  and  Chbva- 

€HI^rALR0U9LT.J  LIBR. 

And  held  euerych  after  o^r  ^born  &  ytt  lond 
Myd  streng]^  &  god  chifualyrjt  in  Cristeoe  men  bond 

R,  Qkmcattr,  p.  413* 

He  bigan  to  speke  tiUe  alle  yt  chhuilHe. 

B.  Brunme,  p.  8. 

A  knight  ther  was,  and  that  a  worthy  man. 
That  fro  the  time  that  he  first  began 
To  riden  ont»  he  loued  ckiuabi^ 
Tiottthe  and  honour,  freedom  and  eurtesie. 

Chaucer.     The  Prolegtu,  V.  45. 

But  all  the  marcbe  of  thocfudeat 
Toumeth  ynder  his  empire  ; 
As  he  that  was  hoUe  lorde  and  sire. 
And  helde  through  his  cheualrie 
Of  all  tiie  worlde  the  monarchic. 

Oawer,    Confi  Am,  Prohgru^^m 

This  DiomedCi  as  bokes  ts  declare 
Was  in  his  nedes  prest  and  couragions 
WiUi  Sterne  voice,  and  mighty  Ummes  mfOMe^ 
Hsrdie,  testife,  strong,  and  cheualrmu. 

Chaucer,    TVotlw,  book  V.  fid.  189. 

But  Mars,  wbiche  of  bataUles  is 
The  god,  an  eie  had  vnto  this. 
As  he  whiche  was  ehiuairotu^ 
It  feUe  Um  to  ben  amorous. 

Gwer.    Ctnfi  Am^  book  V*  foL  87. 

The  Fl&nyngSB  fought  Talyaady  to  defends  the  piflag*»  and 
thSglysshmen  assauted  chyualrmuly». 

Froiumrt,    CrMgcle^  vol*  L  db  XBI« 

Soto  hit  steed  he  got,  and  gan  to  ride 
As  one  vnfit  therefore,  that  all  might  see 
He  had  not  truned  been  in  cheualree. 

ffptmer*    tkerie Qmeene, book u.€aB«  3.ll« iff* 


Old  Nestor's  Sonne,  Antilochus,  vms  fourth  for  chiumlHe  CBf- 

In  this  contention :  his  faire  horses  w^ re  of  the  Pylian  braed,  VALRV. 

And  his  olde  father  (coming  neare)  inform'd  him  (for  good  speed)        .^ 
With  good  race  notes ;  in  which  liimselfe,  could  good  instruction    CHIO- 
give.  ChaftMrn.    Homer' t  Jiiad,  book  xxiii.  fol.  315.  £IA. 

Fof  dlae  many  weekee,  ea  theyearehaa. 
So  many  children  he  did  mnltiplf; 
Of  whicn  were.twentie  sonnes,  which  did  applf 
Their  miades  to  peaise,  and  chivalroue  desire. 

Spenser,    Faerie  Queaup  book  ii.  can.  10.  sk  22. 

lliese,  as  yon  see,  ride  foremost  in  the  field, 

A»they  the  foromost  rank  of  honour  held, 

And  all  in  deeda  of  cMvmiry  exceU'd : 

Their  templee  wreeth'd  with  leares  that  still  renew  ; 

For  deathleii  Uard  is  the  victor's  due. 

Dry  den.    The  Flower  tmd  the  J^f, 

Return,  and,  to  divert  Uiy  thoughts  at  home 
There  task  thy  maids,  and  exercise  the  loom  ; 
Employ'd  in  works  that  woman-kind  become, 
The  tous  of  war  and  feats  of  chivalry 
Belong  to  oien,  muk  matH  of  all  to  me. 

Id,  Hmmet^elHad. 

Tliis  mixed  system  of  opinion  and  sentiment  had  its  origin  in 
the  ancient  chivalry  sad  the  principle,  though  varied  in  its  ap- 
pearance by  the  varying  state  of  human  aindrs,  subsisted  and 
Influenced  through  a  long  snceession  of  generations,  even  to  the 
time  we  live  in.  If  it  shonld  over  be  totally  cxUnguialMd,  the 
loss  I  fear  will  be  great 

Burhe.    ReJUKSM^  0ft  th€  Rtveh^im  tn  #Wncr« 

When  theold  feudal  end  ekioakms  spirit  of  fealty,  wU:h,  by 
freeing  kings  from  fear,  freed  both  kinn  and  subjects  from  the 
precaution  of  tyranny,  shall  be  extinct  In  the'  mtnds  of  men,— 
plots  and  assassinations  will  be  anticipated  by  preventive  murder 
and  prevenUve  confiscatioii. 

CHIVE,  Fr.  cir«,  the  anther  apex,  or  smaU  knob  at 
the  end  of  the  iiamen  in  a  flower  j  «dso  a  small  species 

of  Onion. 

CHIVER,  now  written  Mver.  Ger.  schauren  ;  ire- 
mere  ex  gelu  vel  metu ;  to  shudder,  to  treinUe, 

Now  I  chiver,  for  defaut  of  beat 

And  bote  as  glede,  now  sodainly  I  sweat 

Chaucer,    The  Blahe  Knight^  foL  271. 

For  then  cometh  the  blanche  feuer 
With  oAe/e,  and  roaketh  me  so  to  eheuer. 

Gower,    Con/.  Am,,  book  vi.  foL  129. 

CHLAMYS,  in  Zeology,  a  genus  of  insects  of  the 
order  0>leoptera,  family  Chryifomdina.  Generic  cha- 
racter :  antenna  curved,  short  j  labial  palpi  forked  j 
body  somewhat  cylindrical,  thomx.  the  length  of  the 
abdomen. 
•    Type,  Clythra  monstrosa,  Fabr. 

Chlamts,  the  military  cloke  of  a  Grecian  General : 
the  wotd  was  also  adopted  by  the  Romans,  to  express 
their  own  Paludamentum.  When  Virgil  iniwsto  Dido 
with  this  robe,  (iv.  437,)  and  Tacitus  gives  it  to  Agrip- 
pina,  (Ann.  xii.  56,)  it  must  be  accepted  in  a  qnaUfied 
manner,  as  meaning  a  dress  becoming  the  majesty  of 
aPrincess.  (Bayfius  de  re  vesHarid,  ad  voc,)  The  Chlamys 
as  appears  from  many  ancient  statues  was  rounded: 
It  covered  the  shoulders*  and  sometimes  was  fastened 
either  with  a  buttmi  or  a  knot  upon  the  breast  It 
was  the  distinctive  costume  of  Castor  and  PbUox. 
Although  in  its  original  meaning  it  was  used  only  for 
the  mantle  of  a  General,  it  at  last  became  confounded 
in  common  usage  with  sagum,  the  doke  of  any 
Bolffier  5  and  Chlamydatus  is  more  than  once  used  by 
Flautus  for  a  campaigner. 

CHLOEIA,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  the  Annebda 
Anienndes,  of  Lamarck,  of  the  family  An^hmam^ 
Then  is  but  one  species,  jphrodUa  flava  of  Pallas  | 
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CBIX>-    TereheOa  fiaoa  of  Gmdfai.   ^teneric  chamoter;   on-  Kn.^  jfooucAi/of^he  lahabttants  of  GniaaiL  The  former    CRLO- 

£IA.     teniue  five«  subulate,  two-joinled ;  the  inte^mediaie  species  has  the  tail  so  short,  as  to  appear  lilce  a  mere  BOMVa 

J^TL.     pair  inserted  below  the  single  one,  the  external  pair  tubercle^  but  in  that  of  the  latter  there  are  six  or     ^^^ 

^^S^  remote }  branchiae  in  the  form  of  tripinnate  leaves ;  seven  vertebne.                                                                f^f^^^ 

^  eyes  two,  distmct  See  Llnmei  SiftUmd  Nainrde  ;  Caviet^  Rtgne  Animal  i  \ 

CHLORA,  in  Batcmy,  a  genus  of  the  class  OtUmdna,  Pennant's  Hutory  of  Quadrupeds. 

order  Manogfpna,  natural  order  Gentians,    Generic  CHLOROFH  J^ITE^  a  Mineral  tvhicli  ocours  in 

character :  calyx  eight-leaved  ;  corolla  of  one  petid^  Trap  rooks,  and  ivhich  ^hen  the  fragment  of  rock  is 

eight-cleft ;    capsule  one-celled,  two-valved,  many-  first  broken^  appears  green  and  translucent,  but  be* 

seeded  ^  stigma  fonr^cleft.  comes  opaque  and  black  by  exposure  to  the  air. 

Five  species,  natives  of  Europe  and  America.    C  CHLOROFHANE,  a  variety  of  the  Mineral  tribes 

petfoUata  is  a  beautiful  plant,  native  of  England.    Eng.  belonging  to  the  Fluor  Spars,  or  Fluate  of  Lime,  and 

Soi*  distinguished  from  other  varieties  of  the  same  mineral 

CHLORANTHUS,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  dass  by  the  beautiful  green  light   which  it  emits  when 

Teirandfia,  order  Tetragynia.  Generic  character :  calyx  gently  heated.    A  fragment  placed  on  a  poker  heated 

none ;  corolla  a  three^lobed  petal,  situated  on  the  below  redness,  will  exhibit  this  phenomenon  to  ad* 

side  of  the  germen ;  anthers  fixed  to  the  petal ;  berry  vantage,  when  seen  in  a  dark  room. 

one-seeded.  CHLOROPH  YTUM,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class 

One  species,  C.  ineonMpicuus,  native  of  China.  Hexandria,  order  Monogynia,  natural  order  BromeUa, 

CHLORION,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  insects  of  ;lhe  Juss.  Generic  character :  corolla  inferior,  six-parted  ; 

order  Hymenoptera,  fiunHy  Sphegkna,    Generic  cha-  spreading;    filaments    diverging;    style    elongated; 

Tacter :  antennse  inserted  near  the  mouth  j  maxillary  stigma  simple  ;    capsule  three-lobed ;   seeds  in  two 

fialpi  filiform,  scarcely  longer  than  the  labial  $  mandi-  series,  two  to  five  in  each  celL 

bule  unidentate  at  the  inner  side ;  terminal  lobe  of  C.  inomatum,  native  of  the  West  Indies,    Curtis's 

tlie  maxills,  short  and  rounded  at  the  extremity.  Botanical  Magazine. 

Type,  C%.  labatum,  Fabr.  CHOASPES,  {Koh-a$p,  Mountain  of  tke  Horse,)  a 

The  only  species  of  this  genus  are  Sphex  lobata  and  River  of  Media,  now  called  the  Ahwaz.  It  rises  in  the 

Sphex  eompreua  of  Authors.  The  former  from  Bengal,  country  of  the  Uxians,  (Asciac  or  Louristan,)  washes 

the  latter  from  the  Isle  of  France.  the  walls  of  Susa,  (Khozestan,)  empties  itself  into  the 

CHLORIS,  in  £otony,  a  genus  of  the  dass  Po2^-  same  lake  which  receives  the  Eulffius,  (Ulai  of  Daniel,) 

gasK^,  order  Monoecia,  natural  order  Graminem.    Ge-  and  the  Flasitigris,  (Tab,)  and  thence  again  flows  into 

neric  character :  flowers  growing  on  one  side ;  calyx  the  Persian  Gulf,  (Strabo,  xv.)  at  Khone  Mousa.  It  is 

twfHvalved,  doubly  six-flowered,  flowers  altematdy  stated  by  Herodotus,  (i.  188,)  that  the  Persian  Kings 

sessile  hermaphrodite,  and  pedicillate  male  :  henna-  drank  no  other  water  but  that  which  was  the  produce 

phrodite  flower,  calyx  none  ;  corolla  two-valved,  ter-  of  this  river.  For  their  consumption  while  absent  from 

ininating  with  an  awn ;  stamens  three ;  styles  two ;  home,  this  water  was  boiled  down  and  conveyed  in 

seed  one:   male  flower,  calyx  none;    corolla  two->  silver  vessels.    Pliny,  (xxxi.  21,)  includes  the  waters 

Yalved,  awned ;  stamens  three.  of  the  Eulseus  also,  and  clearly  distinguishes  the  two 

Twelve  species,  natives  of  the  Northern  hemisphere,  rivers  from  each  dther  ;   an  opinion  in  which  both 

CHLORITE,  a  green  Biineral  of  frequent  occurrence  D*Anville,  (Mem.  de  VAcad.  des  Belles  Lettres,  xxx. 

among  tbeolder  rocks,  and  occasionally  deposited  upouj  178,)  and  Larcher,  (Her.  Tab.  (hog,  ad  uoc.)  dissent 

ami  colouring  other  minerals.  from  him.    The  same  story  is  related  by  all  the  clas- 

CHLOROMYRON,  in  Jfofonif,  a  genus  of  the  class  sical  anecdotists,  Maximus  Tyrius,  (Serm.  43,  44,^ 

Polyandria,  order  Monogynia.  Generic  character :  calyx  Aristides,  (In  puteum  JSsculapH,)  Plutarch,  (de  exilio,) 

coloured  5    six-leaved  3  corolla  none  ;  stigma  sessile,  &c.  &c.  and  hence  the  water  of  Choaspe^  is  termed 

concaye,  three-lobed  3  capsule  three-celled  ^    three-  puatXiKov  vbtap,   J^an,  ( For.  His^  xii.  40,)  has  added 

seeded.  a  tale  respecting  this  water  which  u  cited  by  Jortin^ 

^  One  species,  C.  verticiLlaium,  a  tree,  native  of  Pern,  {Remarks  on  Milton,  P.  R.  898,)  as  a  proof  that  this 

yielding  a  resin  called  balsam  Maria.  Ftersoon,  Syn.  enviable  privUege  was  not,  as  some  have  supposed, 

^CHIxDROMYS,  from  the  Greek  x^f^^'^gi^cs*  snd  confined  to  the  Kings  alone.    During  the  expedition 

faf9,  a  mouse,  F.  Cuv.    In  Zoology,  a  genus  of  animals  of  Xerxes,  his  army  was  oppressed  with  thirst,  while 

belon^ng  to  the  fiunilyHeiiitcIaviciUata,  order iZodento,  in  a  desert  spot,  before  the  carriages  had  come  up. 

class  MammaUa.  Proclamation  was  made,  that  if  any  one  possessed 

^  Generic  character.    Four  grinding-teeth  on  either  water  of  the  Choaspes,  he  should  present  it  to  the 

side,  their  crowns  of  a  rounded  form,  irregularly  fiir-  King.    A  person  was  found  who  had  a  little  and  that 

rowed ;  those  of  the  upper  jaw  sloped  on  the  inner  not  sweet.    It  veas  drunk  however  by  Xerxes,  whd 

edge,  those  of  the  lower  on  the  outer  edge ;  four  toes  professed  to  consider  the  donor  as  his  benefiictor,  (as 

b^re  and  three  behind,  whidi  are  twice  as  long  as  the  we  must  be  content  to  translate  «ve/xy6Ti;^v,  by  which 

former,  and  of  them  the  middle  toe  rather  the  longest,  the  Persian  title  of  honour  Orosanga  is  rendered ;)  for 

p-  The  anxraals  which  compose  this  genus  differ  from  tha^  without  this  seasonable  aid,  he  must  have  perished 

the  CamtB  in  the  form  of  their  teeth ;  there  are  but  with  thirst.    The  Persian  Kings,  however,  were  not 

two  species,  wiiich  are  natives  of  America.  They  have  ^ways  equally  iastidious  under  similar  circumstances, 

be^  formed  into  a  genus  by  Fred.  Cuvier,  and  derived  Cicero  mentions  that  when  Darius,  in  his  flight  was 

their  name  from  the  colour  of  their  fur ;  the  species  presented  with  some  water  turbid  with  mad  and  gore, 

are  the  C.  Aguti,  Cuv.^  Ca»ia  Aguti,  Lin. ;  Long-nosed  he  exclaimed  that  it  was  the  sweetest  draught  which 

Caoy,  Pen. ;  Acuti  or  Agoute,  of  the  Brasilians  ;  and  he  had  ever  tasted  ;  nunquam  enim  sitiens  bibisset  is  the 

the  C  Acauchi,  Cuv.;  CaviaAeuchi,  Gmel. ;  Olive  Cavy,  reasoning  of  the  Philosopher,  (Tuw.  Quitst.  v.  84^) 
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CHO-     Plutarch  also  relates  a  parallel  story  of  Aftaxerxes 

ASPES.  Mnemon  after  the  battle  of  Cynaxa. 
CHOCO  Agathocles,  (de  Cyxico,)  is  referred  to  by  Athenffitia^ 
(xii.  2,)  and  his  words  are  cited  without  acknowledg- 
ment by  Eustathius  on  Homer*s  epithet,  to  Xuithus, 
ApfpfpoBtvifv,  (II.  $  8,)  to  show  that  the  Persians 
had  a  water  which  they  called  golden,  consisting 
of  seventy  streams,  from  which  no  one  except  the 
King  and  his  eldest  son  was  permitted  to  drink, 
under  pain  of  capital  punishment.  It  is  by  no  means 
improbable  that  this  was  the  water  of  Choaspes  ;  and 
it  is  clear  that  Milton  so  understood  it  when  he  speaks 
{loc,  cU,)  of 

Choaspes,  amber  Btream, 


The  drink  of  none  but  Kings. 

Much  learning  on  this  point  may  be  found  in  the  first 
book  of  firissonius,  de  regio  Per$arum  statu. 

CHOCK,  V,  Fr.  chocquer ;  to  give  a  Shook,  q.  v. 

Now  the  churlish  chanell  me  do  chock 
Now  sarging  seas  conspire  to  breede  my  carke. 

Now  fighting  flouds  enforce  me  to  the  rock, 
Charybdis  whelps  and  Scylla's  dogs  doe  barke. 

Turhcrvile,    Matter  Win  drowned  in  the  SeOm 

When  the  bells  ring,  the  wood-work  thereof  [Ely  Minster] 
sbaketh  and  gapcth,  (no  defect,  but  perfection  of  structure,)  and 
exactly  ehocketh  Into  the  joynts  again ;  so  that  it  may  pass  for 
the  lirely  embleme  of  the  sincere  Christian,  who,  though  he  hath 
jHotum  trejndationi»f-ot  fear  and  trembling,  stands  firmly  fixt  on 
the  basis  of  a  true  faith.      Fuller,    Worthies.    Cambridgeshire* 

CHOCLEARY,  Lat.  cochlea ;  Gr.  x^X^^*^^*  &  cockle ; 
<a  word>  says  Vossius^  which'the  author  of  Etymologicon 
Magnum  supposes  to  be  from  xokXw,  1.  e.  yvpi'^v,  gyro, 
because  the  shell  of  a  cockle  is  tortUit  ei  turbinata. 

For  some  [horns]  'are  wreathed,  some  not :    that  famous  one 
-which  is  preserved  at  St.  Dennis  near  Paris,  hath  wreathyspires, 
and  chodeary  turnings  about  it,  which  agreeth  with  the  descrip- 
^on  of  the  Unicorn's  horn  in  ^lian. 

Sir  Thorns  Broume,  book  iU.  ch.  zxiii. 

•  CHOCO^  a  Province  of  South  America^  in  the  inte- 
rior of  New  Granada,  lying  south  of  Darien  and  Car- 
•thagena,  and  north  of  Popayan,  and  separated  from 
the  valley  of  the  Cauca  by  the  western  chain  of  the 
•Andes,  which  is  here  only  5000  feet  in  height^  and 
gradually  lowers  its  crest  as  it  approaches  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama. 

Cboco  is  celebrated^  though  a  mere  wide  conti- 
'Huous  forest,  without  trace  of  cultivation,  road,  or 
pasture,  from  three  ^ry  important  causes  3  its  rich 
■lavaderos  or  washing-places  for  gold,  its  platina,  and 
for  an  almost  natural  canal  which  unites  the  Atlantic 
with  the  Pacific  Ocean.  In  the  interior  and  almost 
unexplored  parts  of  this  district,  the  ravine  of  the 
Raspadura  unites  the  sources  of  the  River  Noanama 
or  San  Juan,  with  the  river  Quito,  which  forms,  with 
the  Andegada  and  the  Zitara,  a  large  river  called  the 
Atrato.  The  San  Juan  flows  into  the  South  Sea,  and 
a  monk  of  the  village  of  Zitara  caused  his  flock  to  dig 
a  small  canal  in  the  ravine  above-mentioned,  by  which, 
when  the  rains  are  abundant  and  the  rivers  overflow^ 
canoes  loaded  with  cacao  or  chocolate  nuts,  pass  from 
the  Atlantic  or  Mexican  Gulf,  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  or 
Bay  of  Choco,  in  7°  50^  north  latitude.  This  commu- 
nication has  existed  since  1788,  unknown  even  to  the 
Spaniards  themselves.  The  distance  of  the  mouths  of 
the  Atrato  in  the  Bay  of  Panama,  to  the  estuary  of 
the  river  San  Juan,  is  seventy-five  leagues ;  and  the 
Canal  of  the  Raspadura  or  Zitara^  which  will  hereafter 


no  doubt  be  taiade  deiViceable  to  commerce^  is  la  6^  15^  CHOOa 
north  latitude  and  in  about  76°  85^  west  longitude       -- 
from  Greenwich,  at  least  according  to  the  recently  q^^^ 
published  map  of  Columbia  by  Bru^. 

The  gold  washings  of  most  consequence  in  this 
Province  are  Novita,  Zitara,  and  the  river  Andegada ; 
and  all  the  ground  between  this  river,  the  river  San 
Juan,  the  river  Tamana,  and  the  river  San  Auguatinis 
auriferous. 

The  laigest  piece  of  gold  ever  found  in  Choco, 
weighed  twenty-five  pounds.  The  ravine  of  Oro  (gold) 
between  the  villages  Novita  and  Taddo,  is  the  place 
In  which  platina  is  discovered  in  the  greatest  quantity; 
the  price  on  the  spot  being  about  thirty-three  shil- 
lings a  pound.  Platina  is  chiefly  found  in  this  and  the 
neighbouring  Province  of  Antioquia;  and  in  Choeo  ajid 
.Barbacoas,  Xin  Popayan,)  this  singular  and  valuable 
metal  is  only  discovered  in  grains,  in  the  alluvious 
tracts  between  the  second  and  sixth  degrees  of  north 
latitude. 

The  quantity  of  platina  collected  has  not  been  stated, 
but  Choco  yields  gold  to  the  annual  amount  of  about 
10,800  marcs,  generally  twenty-one  carats  fine ;  but 
notwithstanding  these  riches,  it  is  only  inhabited  by 
Negroes  and  persons  connected  with  the  mines ;  and 
the  price  of  commodities  is 'so  great,  that  a  barrel  of 
flour  from  North  America  sells  at  from  j^lO.  to  j£15. ; 
the  maintenance  of  a  muleteer  is  from  five  to  seven 
shillings  a  day,  and  iron  is  so  dear,  even  in  peace, 
owing  to  the  rugged  nature  of  the  country  and  the 
consequent  difficulty  of  carriage,  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  procure  it. 

Cboeo  contained  no  more  than  5000  souls  when 
Humboldt  visited  South  America,  and  was  first  inha- 
bited by  Europeans  in  1539. 

The  district  of  Biriquite,  lying  along  the  Fteific 
coast,  in  which  is  the  settlement  of  the  Noanamas  and 
other  independent  Indian  tribes,  was  first  discovered  by 
Pizarro,  who  called  the  natives,  {Pueblo  quemado,)  the 
burnt  people  ^  here  he  found  a  small  tract,  called  by 
its  inhabitants  Peru  or  Biru,  probably  the  present 
Biriquite,  and,  having  been  repulsed  in  his  attempts, 
returned  to  Panama ;  but  Almagro  attacked  these  va- 
liant Indians,  and  was  also  repulsed,  losing  an  eye  in 
the  engagement ;  and  from  the  designation  of  these 
people  or  of  their  country,  the  vast  kingdom  of  Peru 
received  a  name  which  it  has  borne  since  the  Spimish 
Invasion. 

CHO'COLATE,  w. 

Cho^colate,  04/* 

Cho^colate-housb, 

Cbo^colatb-mill. 

The  Spaniards  that  lire  here,  instead  of  parching  them  [tlw 
cacao-nuts  J  to  get  off  the  shell  before  they  poand  or  rub  them 
to  make  chocolate,  do  in  a  manner  bum  'em  to  dry  up  the  oil ; 
for  else  they  say,  it  would  fill  them  too  full  of  blood,  drinking 
chocolate  as  they  do  fire  or  six  times  a  day. 

Dampier.     Vofagt$.  jinno,  1688. 

I  shall  send  my  correspondent,  for  the  embellisbment  of  his 
book,  the  names  and  history  of  those  who  pass  their  Hres  without 
any  incidents  at  all,  and  how  they  shift  coflfee-houses  and  choco- 
late-houses from  hour  to  hour,  to  get  orer  the  insupportable 
labour  of  doing  nothing.  Spectator,  No.  54. 

With  the  dirt  they  appear  nearly  as  black  as  a  Negroe ;  and 
according  to  our  best  discoreries,  the  skin  itself  is  of  the  colour 
of  wood-soot,  or  what  is  commonly  called  chocolate  colour. 

Cooh,    Voyages^  book  lit  ch.  vi.  rol.  ii. 

The  stick  they  shape  into  an  obtuse  point  at  one  end,  and 
pressing  it  upon  the  other,  turn  it  nunbly  by  boiaiag  H  betweea 


Sp.  chocolate.  So  called  be- 
cause made  of  the  Cacao-nut- 


CHOCOLATE. 
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CBO-     both  tlinr  baada^  at  we  do  a  ckacoiaU-^nUl^  often  shifting  tb^ 
FOLATE,  bands  np,  and  then  moving  them  down  upon  it>  to  increase  the 
pressure  as  much  as  possible. 

Cook.    Voyagety  book  iiL  ch.  It.  toI.  it 

CflocOLATK  18  originally  a  Mexican  vrord,  from 
ehacoc,  noise,  and  atl,  water^  from  the  noise  which  the 
instrmnent  used  in  milling  makes  with  the  water; 
though  the  best  comes  from  Guatimala,  Guayaquil^ 
and  Carthagena. 

The  Chocolate-tree  or  Cacao,  (Theobrama)  is  indi- 
genous to  Southern  America^  being  about  the  size  of 
a  middling  apple-tree,  seldom  exceeding  the  diameter 
of  seven  inches,  and  extremely  beautiful  when  laden 
with  its  fruit  or  pods,  shaped  like  a  cucumber,  which 
are  dispersed  on  short  stidks  over  the  stem  and  great 
branches,  resembling  citrons,  in  tbeir  yellowish 
colour  and  warty  appearance. 

This  fruit  is  idso  afterwards  of  a  reddish  brown  or 
of  a  red  and  yellow,  about  four  or  five  inches  in 
diameter,  and  six  or  seven  in  length,  with  a  fleshy  rind 
half  an  inch  thick  ;  the  pulp  is  whitish  and  of  the  con- 
sistence of  butter,  containing  the  g^rms  or  seeds  of 
which  Chocolate  is  made.  These  seeds  are  generally 
twenty-five  in  number  in  each  fruit,  and  when  fresh, 
are  of  a  flesh  colour,  and  form  a  nice  preserve  just 
previous  to  their  ripening.  Each  tree  yields  about  two 
or  three  pounds  of  seed  annually,  and  comes  to  matu- 
rity the  third  year  after  planting  from  the  germ  ;  it 
bears  leaves,  flowers,  (whose  petals  are  yeUow,  calyx, 
rose-coloured,  small  and  diffused  in  tufts,  on  single 
foot-stalks  along  the  sides  of  the  branches,)  or  fruit  all 
the  year  round ;  the  usual  seasons  for  gathering  being 
June  and  December.  Chocolate-trees  require  as  much 
tvater  as  rice,  and  to  bring  them  to  perfection  they 
must  be  entirely  free  from  plants,  and  placed  in  the 
shade  of  higher  trees. 

The  Mexicans  formerly  made  their  Chocolate  in  the 
simple  manner  described  in  the  French  translation  of 
1579,  of  Girolamo  Benzoni*s  Hisioria  del  Nuovo 
Mondo,  written  in  1565.  "  Ik  en  font  du  breuuage,  ei 
voiey  lafapm  comme  its  lefont,  lis  prennent  de  cefruict 
autant  eomme  bon  leur  semble,  le  meltent  dans  un  pot  de 
ierre,  et  lejot  secher  sur  le  feu.  Puis  le  cassent  entre 
deux  jnerres,  et  le  mettH  enfarine,  ne  plus  ne  moins  quUs 
sneulent  leur  grain,  quand  Us  veulent  faire  du  pain,  Apres 
cela  Us  versent  cestefarine  dedans  cerUdnes  gebeUes  quHls 
jontfaites  en  mode  de  courges  tmparties,  puis  la  destrem^ 
pent  pen  a  peu  auec  de  Veau,  et  bien  souuent  mettent  de 
leur  poyure  long  parmy  et  boyuent  cela.  Cependant  si 
vous  auez  veu  ce  tripotage  ainsi  mixtionne,  il  voiu  feroit 
sndl  au  cceur;  et  iugeriez,  tant  U  est  honeste,  qtte  c*est 
plustot  quelque  laueure  de  pores  quun  breuuage  ihommes** 
The  want,  nevertheless,  of  any  other  drink  excepting 
water,  soon  brought  the  wanderer  from  Italy  to  try 
the  Indian  potation,  and  by  degrees  he  came  not  only 
to  bear,  but  to  like  it. 

Chocolate  was,  however,  soon  afterwards  manufac- 
tured in  a  very  different  manner  by  the  Spaniards,  and 
we  do  not  know  that  we  can  give  a  better  account  of 
the  mode  employed  in  preparing  the  cakes  in  Mexico 
and  Guatimala,  than  by  extracting  it  from  Gage's 
curious  old  work.  The  Survey  of  the  West  Indias,  1655. 
"  Chocolatte  being  this  day  used  not  only  over  all  the 
l!^est  Indias,  but  also  in  Spain,  Italy^  and  Flanders, 
'  with  approbation  of  many  learned  Doctors  in  physic, 
among  ^hom  Antonio  Colmenaro  of  Ledesma,  (who 
lived  once  in  the  Indias,)  hath  composed  a  learned 
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and  curious  treatise  concerning  the  nature  and  quality     CHO- 
of  this  drink  ;  I  thought  fit  to  insert  here  also  some-  COLATB 
what  of  it  concerning  my  own  experience  for  the  space 
of  twelve  years.  The  chief  ingredient,  (without  which 
it  cannot  be  made,)  is  called  Cacao,  a  kind  of  nut  or 
kemeU  bigger  than  a  great  almond.    As  for  the  rest  of 
the  ingredients  which  makes  this  ChocolatticaU  con* 
feotion,  there  b  notable  variety ;  for  some  put  into  it 
black  pepper,  which  is  not  well  approved  by  the  Phy- 
sitians,  because  it  is  so  hot  and  dry,  but  only  for  one 
who  hath  a  very  cold  liver ;  but  commonly  instead  of 
this  pepper,  they  put  into  it  long  red  pepper,  called 
Chile,  which  though  it  be  hot  in  the  mouth,  yet  it  is 
cool  and  moist  in  the  operation.    It  is  further  com- 
pounded with  white  sugar,  cinnamon,  clove,  anniseed, 
almonds,  hasell-nuts,  Orejuela,  Bainilla,  (VanUla)  5a- 
poyaU,  orenge-flower  water,  some  muske,  and  as  much 
of  achiotte  as  will  make  it  look  of  the  colour  of  a  red 
brick.  But  how  much  of  each  of  these  may  be  applied 
to  such  a  quantity  of  Cacao,  the  severall  dispositions 
of  men's  bodies  must  be  their  rule.    The  ordinary  re- 
ceipt of  Antonio  Colmenaro  was  this :  to  every  hun- 
dredCacaos,  two  cods  of  Chile,  called  long  red  pepper, 
one  handfiill  of  anniseed  and  Orejuelas,  and  two  of  the 
flowers  called  MechasuchU  or  BainiUa,  or  instead  of  this 
six  roses  of  Alexandria,  beat  to  powder,  two  drams  of 
cinnamon,  of  almonds  and  hasell-nuts,  of  each  one 
dozen ;  of  white  sugar  half  a  pound,  of  achiotte  enough 
to  give  it  the  colour.    This  author  thought  neither 
clove,  nor  muske,  nor  anv  sweet  water  fit,  but  in  the 
Indias  they  are  much  used.   Others  use  to  put  in  maize 
or  Paniso,  which  is  very  windy )  but  such  do  it  only 
for  their  profit,  by  increasing  the  quantity  of  the  Cho- 
colatte.   The  cinnamon  is  held  one  of  the  best  ingre- 
dients, and  denied  by  none ;  for  that  it  is  hot  and  dry 
in  the  third  degree,  it  helpes  the  kidneys  and  reines 
of  those  who  are.  troubled  with  cold  diseases,  and  it 
is  good  for  the  eyes,  and  in  effect  it  is  cordiall,  aa 
appears  by  the  author  of  these  verses.'* 

Commoda  ei  uritue  Citmamomum  et  renibttt  afertp 
iMmina  darijlcatf  dira  venena/ugat. 

We  cannot  follow  Gage  in  his  minute  descriptions  of 
the  qualities  of  the  other  component  parts  of  Choco- 
late, nor  in  his  account  of  the  care  with  which  each  is 
to  be  pounded  and  prepared  before  it  is  embodied  with 
the  Cacao  powder,  nor  in  his  description  of  the  divers 
ways  of  drinking  it,  excepting  only  where  he  says, 
**  but  the  most  ordinary  way  is,  to  warme  the  water 
very  hot,  and  then  to  powre  out  half  the  cup  full  that 
you  mean  to  drink,. and  to  put  into  it  a  tablet  or  two, 
or  as  much  as  will  thicken  reasonably  the  water,  and 
then  grinde  it  well  with  the  mollnet,  and  when  it  is 
ground  and  risen  to  a  scum,  to  fill  the  cup  with  hot 
water,  and  so  drink  it  by  sups,  (having  sweetened  it 
with  sugar,)  and  to  eat  it  with  a  little  conserve  or 
maple  bred,  steeped  into  the  Chocolatte." 

Acosta,  in  his  very  scarce  work,  Historia  natural  y 
moral  de  las  Indias,  has  given  a  chapter  of  the  fourth 
book  to  this  subject,  and  informs  us  that  the  Cacao- 
nuts  were  anciently  used,  as  cowrie  shells  are  in  the 
east,  for  money ;  and  at  this  day  they  pass  current  in 
the  Mexican  markets.  The  ancient  Mexicans  kept  them 
made  up  in  bags,  which  were  transferred  as  bags  of 
dollars  are  amongst  merchants. 

The  Chocolate  manufactured  in  South  America  as 
an  article  of  commerce,  is  made  at  present  by  drying 
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CHO-    the  Cocao-nut  in  the  sun,  then  roaating  the  kernek  in 

COhATE,  fu^  ^n  pQQ  pierced  ^l  of  holes.  It  is  then  pounded 

CH^    in  a  mortar^  and  ground  on  marble  with  a  marble 

TODON.  roller  till  a  paste  is  formed,  which  is  mixed  with 

sugar,  long  pepper,  achiotte,  vanilla,  &c    The  aim* 

plast  form  being  seventeen  pounds  of  nuts,  ten  of 

«ugar,  twenty-eight  pods  of  ▼anilla,  one  dram  of  am* 

bergris,  and  six  ounces  of  cinnamon. 

In  Spain,  besides  the  drugs  which  are  iised  in 
Mexico,  are  added  two  or  three  kinds  of  flowers,  pods 
of  campeche,  almonds,  and  haeelmuts.  It  is  then 
aaade  up  into  cakes  or  long  rc^. 

In  England,  Chocolate  is  manufactured  simply  of 
the  kernel  of  the  Cacao,  though  sometimes  sugar  or 
vanilla  is  added.  Some  severe  restrictions  on  the 
making  of  this  article  exist  in  our  laws.  Its  impor- 
tation ready  made  is  prohibited,  and  no  person  is 
allowed  to  manu&cture  it,  for  private  use,  from  less 
than  half  a  hundred  Cacao«nut8  at  a  time. 

This  drug  never  keeps  well  for  above  two  years,  but 
IS  usually  much  weakened  if  retained  even  for  that 
time.  The  natives  of  Mexico,  Caraccas,  and  New 
Granada,  or  as  it  is  now  called,  of  Columbia,  with  the 
generality  of  Spaniards,  esteem  it  the  greatest  misfor- 
tune that  can  happen  to  them,  to  be  so  reduced  as  to 
want  Chocolate,  which  in  the  New  World  is  drunk 
^^ery  frequenUy  during  the  day ;  and  so  great  is  the 
demand  for  the  Qiocolate  of  the  Magoalena,  that 
enough  cannot  be  nused  in  the  Fktivinces  above-men- 
tioned to  supply  the  market,  and  they  are  obliged  to 
Import  the  Cacao  of  Caraccas  and  Gniana,  in  order  to 
mix  them  with  it. 

CHCfiNIX,  a  Grecian  dry  measure,  irarying  In  dif«* 
ierent  States.  The  Attic  CSianiT^^  Cot^la^l^  Xestes 
BS49.787  solid  inches=1.486  pints.48  Otoniceis  1  Me>* 
dmnus.    Arbuthnot's  Tabki. 

CILSTODON,  from  the  Greek  X'^'^V*  ^  mane,  and 
ato^,  a  tooth,  Lin.  In  Zoology,  a  genus  of  animals 
belonging  to  the  family  Squamnapennes,  order  AooH' 
thopterygU,  class  Piicef  • 

Generic  character.  Teeth  nsemUing  bam  in  length 
and  fineness,  and  set  in  rows  like  the  hairs  of  a  brush  } 
body  much  compressed,  and  very  deep  vertically ;  dor- 
sal and  anal  fins  covered  with  scales  similar  to  those 
of  the  back. 

The  animals  which  compose  this  genus  are  all  na« 
fives  of  the  Torrid  Zojia^  but  it  is  a  curious  Geological 
fiust,  that  some  of  them  have  been  found  near  Verona 
m  a  fossil  state  in  good  preservation,  such  as  the  C 
iPmnatw,  which  is  never  found  but  in  the  sea  of  Japan 
or  the  coasts  of  India  and  Arabia.  The  duetodons  form 
beautiful  subjects  for  painting,  on  account  of  the  ele- 
gance and  variety  of  their  colours.  Many  of  the  animals 
of  this  genus  wfll  be  found  among  the  Pomacoa^^  and 
Holacanihi  of  Lacepede  3  whilst  on  the  other  hand  some 
of  those  included  in  this  genus  by  Bloch  and  Schneider 
are  formed  by  Lacepede  and  Cuvier  into  new  genera. 

The  CfkBtodont  are  divided  into  five  subgenera/  of 
which  the  first  is 

a  Cluiiodtm, 

These  have  neither  spines  nor  notches  upon  the 
fyperculc;  the  body  is  oval}  the  dorsal  spines  fol- 
lowing lengthways. 

C.  Striatus,  Bloch ;  k  C.  Zebre,  Lacep.  Thirteen  spines 
Id  the  dorsal  fin  3  tail  rounded  3  general  colour  yeUow^ 


marked  with  four  or  five  large  transverse  brown  bands  3     rH£. 
pectoral  and  caudal  fins  blackish.  TODON. 

C.  Unimacukt^,  Bloch  3  k  C.  Tachenoir,  Lacep. 
Dorsal  and  anal  fins  tipped  with  black  3  general  colour 
of  the  body  silvery,  with  a  black  oval  spot  on  the  mid* 
die  of  the  dorsal  fin. 

f.  Colkiris,  Bloch  ;  k  C.  Collier,  Lacep.  Head  marked 
with  black  and  white  stripes  3  tail  striped  with  black. 

C.  Octofcuciatus,  Bloch  f  k  C.  Huit''bande$j  lAcep. 
Body  silvery,  marked  with  eight  black  zones.    • 

C.  VagabunduM,  Bloch  3  k  C.  Vagabond,  Lacep.  Ge- 
neral colour  yellow,  striped  above  with  black  from 
the  head  to  the  back,  and  below  from  the  belly  to  the 
tail  3  dorsai,  anal,  and  caudal  fins  tipped  with  black. 

C.  Capistratus,  Bloch  ^  k  C.  Brid^,  Lacep.  3  Striped 
AngeUfah  of  Jamaica^  General  colour  golden  yellow  3 
lateral  line  blacks  terminating  on  each  side  of  the  tail 
in  a  large,  round,  black  spot  encircled  with  white. 

C.  OceUaiui,  Bloch  3  k  C.  OdU^t  Lacep.  Having  a 
large  brown  spot  edged  with  white  on  the  dorsal  fin. 

C.  Bimaculatus,  Bloch  3  k  C.  Bitnacuk,  Lacep.  Body 
white,  with  two  black  spots  edged  with  white  near 
the  extremity  of  the  dorsal  fin. 

C.  KleinU,  Bloch  3  k  C.  Klein,  Lacep.  General  co« 
lour  golden  mixed  with  sUvery,  i»&rkcd  vrith  a  single 
transverse  brovyn  band. 

C.  Falcula,  Bloch  3  k  Pomacentre  FauciUe,  Lacep. 
General  colour  white,  marked  with  two  sickle-^sbap^ 
black  bands  edged  with  white  on  the  sides. 

C.  Baro,  Cuv.  3  DouwtHg  Baron,  Renard.  General 
colour  yellowish  3  muzzle  black  3  head  barred  verti- 
cally with  four  stripes,  the  first  and  third  yellowish, 
the  upper  half  of  the  latter  red,  the  two  other  stripes 
black  3  body  marked  transversely  with  sixteen  pinky 
stripes. 

Some  of  the  males  of  this  subdivision  have  one  of 
the  soft  rays  of  the  dorsal  fin  proloi^ed  into  a  aan^ 
thread  3  such  are  the 

C.  Setter,  Blooh  3  k  Pomaomire  FUamaU^  Iflcep 
and  the 

C  ^tirfsra,  Fotsk.  j  ^  C  CocAer^  Lacq>. 

fi  Chdmo* 

lif  outh  much  prolonged  in  shape  of  a  beak ;  hodj 
oval. 

These  fish,  like  the  genus  Toxotes,  have  the  power 
of  throvring  drops  of  water  against  such  insects  aa 
they  wish  to  take  for  food. 

C.  Roitratus,  Bloch  3  k  C  Muteau  Alongi,  Lacep* 
This  b  a  very  beautiful  fish ;  its  general  colour  is  gcdd 
and  silver,  intermixed  with  twenty  narrow  longitu- 
dinal brown  stripes  3  it  has  also  five  transverse  blade 
bands  edged  with  white  on  each  side  of  the  body^  and 
a  large  oval  black  spot  on  the  base  of  the  dorsal  fin. 
Its  method  of  taking  insects  for  food  is  extremely  cu- 
rious 3  when  it  sees  its  prey,  it  ^proaches  to  it  as 
near  as  possible,  filb  its  mouth  with  water,  closes  its 
gill  covert,  and  narrowing  its  little  mouth,  suddenly 
ejects  the  fluid  to  the  distance  of  five  or  six  feet,  which 
immerses  the  insect  and  brings  it  down  into  the  sea, 
when  its  pursuer  immediately  takes  it.  This  afords 
so  pleasing  amusement,  that  it  is  common  in  the  Indian 
Archipelago  for  persons  of  consequence  to  keep  these 
fish  in  large  vases. 

C.  Longirostris,  Brousson.  3  k  C.  SmMet,  Iiacep.  I« 
similar  in  its  habits  to  the  last,  and  of  a  citron  colour. 
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7  Vlat<t£ 

Muzzle  obtuse  5  in  some  the  dorsal  spines  are  hid- 
den under  the  rising  edge  of  the  An^  and  the  anterior 
soft  rays  are  much  elongated  ;  the  dorsal  fin  is  as  long 
and  pointed  as  the  anal,  which  makes  the  body  higher 
than  it  is  long }  in  others  neither  the  soft  rays  nor  th« 
dorsal  nor  anal  fins  are  so  much  lengthened^  which 
render  the  body  more  roimded. 

Of  the  first  kind  is  the 

C.  Pmnaius  vel  TiSra,  Bloch ;  le  C.  T^ra,  Lacep. 
Body  white,  marked  with  five  transverse  black  stripes : 
pectoral  fins  black.  Cuvier  considers  the  C.  Vesper" 
tUio,  Bloch,  to  be  only  the  female  of  the  C.  Pinnatus. 

Of  the  second  division  there  are 

C  Pentacanthus,  Lacep.  The  same  species  as  Hs  C. 
GalUna;  general  colour  dusky,  marked  with  two  trans- 
verse  black  stripes,  passing  the  one  above  the  eye  and 
^e  other  under  the  base  of  the  pectoral  fins. 

C,  Orbicularis,  ¥orsk»  Of  a  dusky  ash  colour  >  dorsal 
and  anal  spines  very  few  and  short.  The  C.  Arthriiiais 
of  Schneider  differs  but  little  from  this  fish* 

£  HeniockM* 

Some  of  the  first  dorsal  spines  much  elongated,  so 
as  to  form  a  kind  of  long  whip ;  behind  which  are 
other  short  spines,  and  the  soft  rays  as  usual  5  the  amd 
fin  not  lengthened  in  proportion  with  the  dorsal. 

C.  Miterolepidoius,  Bloch  3  l^  C.  Grande-icaiUe,  Lacep. 
Covered  with  very  large  scales ;  general  colour  silvery, 
marked  with  two  transverse  brown  stripes,  and  two 
spots  of  the  same  colour  on  the  head.  The  C.  AcumU 
naius  of  LinnsBus  is  but  the  female  of  this  species. 

C  Comutus,  Bloch ;  le  C.  Comu,  Lacep.  This  fish 
gets  its  specific  name  from  having  two  little  projectii^ 
apines  like  horns  above  the  eyes ;  its  general  eolouf 
silvery,  and  marked  by  three  broad  black  bands.  The 
C  Canescens  is  the  young  of  this  species,  which  at  first 
liavc  dot  the  horns. 

e  Ephippus, 

A  notch  or  separation  more  or  less  deep  in  the  dorsal 
fin,  between  its  spiny  and  soft  part. 

C.  Orbis,  Bloch  j  le  C,  Orbe,  Lacep.  The  figure  of 
tlie  animal  disk-shaped ;  general  colour  ashy ;  se- 
cond, third,  and  fourth  rays  of  each  pectoral  fin  ter« 
jninated  in  a  long  filament. 

O.  Argus,  Bloch  j  le  C.  Argus,  Lacep.  j  Stercoraria 
of  the  Italians.  Body  almost  square ;  general  colonic 
violet,  marked  with  a  great  number  of  little  browo^ 
spots. 

C  Faber,  Bloch;  le  C,  Fbrgeron,  Lacep.  General 
colour  silvery,  with  the  dorsal,  and,  and  caudal  fins 
of  a  deep  blue. 

C^  Tetracanthus,  Lacep.  Four  pointed  and  fourteen 
articulated  rays  to  the  anal  fin ;  five  or  six  broad 
transverse  black  bands  marking  the  body. 

C.  Punctatus,  Lin. ;  te  C.  Faucheur,  Lacep.  General 
colour  silvery,  spotted  with  brown. 

C  Bicomis,  Cuv. ;  Joosje  of  the  Chinese.  Forehead 
crescent-shaped^  with  two  little  projecting  processes 
like  horns  above  the  eyes  ;  back  and  sides  of  an 
oclireous  yellow,  belly  ash-coloured  5  ventral  and  anal 
fins  black ;  dorsal  spines  cserulean,  a  stripe  of  the  same 
colour  extending  from  its  root  to  the  root  of  the  anal 
fin  across  the  body  5  pectoral  fins  ash-coloured  5  upper 


port  of  head  black  1  throat  ash-coloured ;   opercule 
striped  with  green  and  White. 

The  following  species,  which  hare  the  division  be- 
tween the  spiny  and  soft  rays  of  the  dorsal  fin  very 
deep,  form  Laoepede's  genus  ChtHodipierus. 

C.  Terla,  Cuv.  -,  Terla  of  the  Natives.  Of  this  there 
are  two  fishes  marked  in  Russers  Fishes  of  the  Coast  of 
CoTomtmdel,  Terla  A»  and  TerUt  B.  -,  the  latter  he  con- 
siders rather  a  variety,  though  he  states  it  to  be  very 
common  5  the  first  has  a  broad  yellowish  band  on  the 
dorsal,  anal,  and  caudal  fins,  the  second  has  that  band 
of  a  red  colour. 

'     C.  Plumieri,  Bloch  $  h  C3iatodq)tere  Plumier,  Lacep^ 
Is  the  other  species. 

The  remaining  species  of  this  genus  have  been  di* 
vided  by  Lacepede  into  Pomacanihi  and  Holacanthif 
the  former  having  the  preocuperle  armed  with  a  strong 
spine,  and  the  latter  having  it  serrated  besides ;  but 
Cuvier  does  not  consider  this  as  a  sufficient  distinction 
to  make  a  new  genus,  as  all  have  the  dorsal  At 
highest  in  front,  and  the  body  consequently  oval. 
.  In  some  the  soft  part  of  the  dorsal  and  anal  fin  is 
prolonged  like  the  point  of  a  scythe,  and  these  prin- 
cipally belong  to  Lacepede's  Pomacanihi ;  such  are, 
^  C.  Aureus,  Bloch  f  le  Pomacantbe  Dot4,  Lacep.  Ot  a 
Foanded  shape  and  bright  golden  colour;  venti^,allal, 
and  dorsal  fins  long; 

C.  Paru,  Bloch  j  le  Pomaeanthe  Paru,  Lacep. ;  Fa- 
riegated  Angelrfish  of  Jamaica,  Similar  to  the  last,  but 
blaek  with  a  golden  tinge. 

C.  Areuatus,  Bloch  -,  le  Pomaeanthe  Arqui,  Lacep. 
Body  blackish,  marked  with  five  arched  transverse 
stripes ;  tail  edged  with  white. 

C.  Asfw,  Bloch ;  le  Pomaeanthe  Asfur,  Lacep.  The 
scales  large,  rhomb-shaped,  and  slightly  denticulated; 
general  colour  black,  with  a  transverse  yellow  stripe. 

C.  CiUaris,  Bloch ;  tHolaeanthe  Cilier,  Lacep.  Has 
the  preopercule  armed  vnth  a  spine  and  serrated  5  ge- 
neral colour  grey.  With  a  black  ring  in  front  of  the 
dorsal  fin  |  each  scale  marked  with  longitudinal  striae* 

C.  Caiesbai,  Cuv.  5  Angelrfish,  Catesby.  The  general 
colour  of  the  fish  is  dusky  green,  the  scales  large  and 
studded  wHh  smaller  scales ;  ventral  fins  large,  long, 
and  taper,  their  base  blue  and  the  remainder  red ;  roots 
of  the  pectoral  fins,  which  as  well  as  the  tail  are 
orange-coloured,  black }  irides  yellow  crossed  by  two 
transverse  blue  bands,  one  abo^the  other  below  the 
pupil;  colour  of  the  head  yellow  and  dusky  blue. 
There  is  a  variety  df  this  fish  taken  on  the  coasts  of 
the  BahamiC  Islands  which  has  the  scales  golden. 

The  following  species  form  part  of  Lacepede's  genu* 
Holacanthus,  and  have  the  preopercule  serrated,  and  a 
strong  spine  near  the  bottom  of  each ;  all  of  them 
except  the  C.  Annularis,  which  in  that  respect  resem- 
bles the  C.  Aureus,  have  the  dorsal  fin  angular  or 
rounded. 

C.  Annularis,  Bloch  ;  tHolacanthe  Anneau,  Lacep. 
General  colour  brownish,  marked  with  six  longitudinal 
curved  stripes  of  blue  5  with  a  ring  of  the  same  colour 
above  each  gill-flap. 

C,  Imperator,  Bloch ;  VHolaeanthe  Impereur,  Lacep. 
Of  a  yellow  colour,  marked  with  blue  stripes,  longitu- 
dinal on  the  trunk  and  transverse  on  the  head. 

C.  Bkolor,  Bloch  j  VHolaeanthe  Bicolor,  Lacep.  The 
anterior  part  of  the  body,  the  caudal  fin  and  extremity 
of  the  tail  white ;  the  remainder  violet  mixed  witht 
red  and  brown. 
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CHA-  C  Mefoleueui,  Blocli ;  VHolacanthe  Mulat,  Lacep^ 
TODON.  General  colour  brownish  black ;  head^  cbest^  and  tiul 
CHOICE,  white  5  a  transverse  black  band  above  each  eye. 

C.  Nkobariensu,  Schn.j  VHolacanthe  Geometrique, 
Lacep.  General  colour  brown,  with  concentric  circles 
of  white  upon  the  anal  and  dorsal  fins^  and  near  the 
extremity  of  the  taiL 

C.  Flavo  Niger,  Cuv.  j  THolacanthe  Jaune  ei  Noir, 
lAcep.  Grcneral  colour  yellow,  marked  on  each  side 
with  seven  black  stripes  much  curved. 

C.  Lamark,  Cuv.;  VHolacanthe  Lamark,  I/acep. 
Scales  round,  striated,  and  denticulated ;  general  co- 
lour golden  yellow,  with  three  stripes  on  each  side. 

C.  Fasdatus,  Bloch  ;  VHolocanthe  Due,  Lacep.  This 
£sh  is  considered  by  Cuvier  to  be  the  same  as  Lace- 
pede's  Acanthopode  Boddaert ;  the  general  colour  white, 
marked  with  eight  or  nine  transverse  blue  stripes 
edged  with  brown. 

C.  Tricolor,  Bloch)  VBolaeanihe  Tricolor,  I/acep. 
General  colour  golden,  the  posterior  part  of  a  deep 
black. 

See  Lacepede,  Histoire  des  Poissont;  Cuvier,  R^gne 
Animal i  Catesby's  Carolina;  Russel,  Pat.  Description 
of  Fishes  on  the  Coast  of  Coromandeh  Renard,  Recudl 
de  figures  de  Poissons,  ifc.faites  aux  Indes, 


CHOICE,  n. 

Choicb,  adj, 

Cho'icblbss, 

Cho'icbly, 

Cho'icenbss, 

Choice^drawn. 


Choioe  was  formerly  written 
chose,  and  is  the  past  participle  of 
the  A.  S.  ceosan,  cisan,  eUgere,  to 
chese,  to  take,  to  take  out,  or  pick 
out  i  to  take,  pick  or  cull  one 
thing  before  another,  in  prefer* 


ence  to  another ;  to  select  or  elect  ^  to  prefer, 

]>e  strengeste  me  schal  bi  choyt  and  bi  lot  also 
Chese  out,  and  lende  in  to  o)«r  lond,  here  beste  for  to  do. 

R,  Ghuce$ter,^A\\, 

— -^—  If  free  ekoi*  be  granted  me 
To  do  tbat  same  thing,  or  do  it  nought. 

Chaucer,     The  Nonnet  Preettet  Tale,  r.  15252  ' 

Cadmus  the  letters  of  Gregois 
First  made  vpon  his  ovne  choUe. 

Gotoer.     Conf.  Am,,  book  ir.  fol.  76, 

For  I  can  not  my  selfe  guesse, 
Whiche  is  the  beste  mto  my  choyce. 

Id,    Con/.  Am,,  book  i.  fol.  18. 

And  shall  my  faith  haue  such  refuse 

Indede  and  shall  it  so  ? 
Is  there  no  choyse  for  me  to  ehuse 

But  must  I  leaue  you  so  ? 
Alas,  pore  woman !  then  alas ! 
A  weary  life  hence  must  I  passe. 
Vncertaine  Auctort,    The  Ladie  forsaken  of  her  Louer,  ^c* 

This  posle  is  so  pick,  and  choysefy  sorted  throw, 
lliere  is  no  6ower,  herbe  nor  weede,  but  semes  some  purpose  now* 

T,  C.  II.    In  praise  ofOascoigne^s  Posies, 

We  scome  that  wealth  should  be  the  finall  end, 
Whereto  the  heavenly  Muse  her  course  doth  bend  ; 
And  rather  had  been  pale  with  learned  cares. 
Than  paunched  with  thy  choyee  of  changed  fares. 

Hali,    Satire,  2,  hook 'd. 

He  that  his  pen  but  in  that  fountain  dips. 
How  nimbly  will  the  golden  phrases  fly. 
And  shed  forth  streams  of  choicett  rhetory. 
Wailing  celestial  torrents  out  of  poesy? 

G.  Fletcher.    Christ*s  Victory  and  Triumph, 

Keither  the  weight  of  the  matter,  of  which  'tis  [the  cylinder] 
made,  nor  the  round,  Toluble  form  of  it,  (which  two  meeting 
with  a  precipice,  or  steep  decliTtty  do  necessarily  continue  the 
motion  of  it,)  are  any  more  imputable  to  that  dead,  choicelest 
creAtvre,  than  the  first  motion  of  it  was  supposed  to  be. 

Hammond,    F\indamentals,  ch.  ZTi* 


It  was  a  chosen  plot  of  fertik  land, 
Emongst  wide  waues  set  like  a  little  nest. 

As  if  it  had  by  nature's  cunning  hand. 
Been  choicely  picked  out  from  all  the  rest. 
And  layd  forth  for  ensample  of  the  best. 

Spenser,    Faerie  Qneene,  book  U.  can.  6.  tt.  12. 

Then  make  exact  animadrersion,  where  style  hath  degenerated, 
where  flourish'd,  and  thriT'd  in  choieenets  of  phrase,  round  and 
cletne  oompositioa  of  sentence,  dec 

Ben  Jonson^    JXscwserieM. 

For  who  is  he,  whose  cUn  is  but  enricht 
With  one  appearing  bayre,  that  will  not  follow 
These  coU'd  and  choyce-^awn  canaliers  to  France  ? 

Shahspeare,    King  Henry  V,  foL  77. 

Thus,  I  think,  that  lo  fisr  aa  any  one  can,  by  the  directioB  oc 
choice  oi  his  mind,  preferring  the  existence  of  any  action  to  the 
non-existence  of  that  action,  and  rtce  versa,  make  it  to  exist  or 
not  exist}  so  far  he  is  free. 

Locke,    cy.PowCT*,  bookiLch. 


All  which  being  evidently  most  false  and  absurd,  it  foUowa  on 
the  contrary,  that  the  Supreme  cause  is  not  a  mere  neceisary 
agent,  but  a  being  indued  with  liberty  and  choice. 

Clarke,    On  the  aUribmtet  ^  God,  p.  64. 

If  yon  will  proeeed  in  your  choice  by  any  of  these  measures; 
then  we  must  certunly  prerul  upon  you  to  follow  Saint  Paul's 
advice  in  the  text,  you  must  set  your  ailSection  on  things  aboTe, 
and  not  on  things  on  the  earth. 

Sharp,    Wbrhs,  ToL  vi.  term.  12. 

The  body  of  the  enemys  army  finding  their  Tan-guard,  which 
oon^sted  of  their  choicett  men,  thus  &Aren  back  upon  then, 
begna  to  shift  for  themsclres. 

Lndlow,    Memoirs,  Tol.  L  p.  283. 

Not  the  silver  doves  that  fly, 
Yok'd  in  Cytherea's  car ; 
Are  so  choicely  match'd  a  pair. 
Or  with  more  consent  do  move. 

Waller,    Sackariutt  and  Amoret, 

This  might  have  been  avoided  by  anchoring  more  to  the  west, 
but  I  nuule  choice  of  my  situation  for  two  reasons ;  first,  to  be 
near  the  island  we  intended  to  land  upon ;  and  secondly,  to  be 
able  to  get  to  sea  with  any  wind. 

Cook,    Voyages,  book  iv.  ch.  ilL  voL  ir, 

^  If  it  can  be  proved  that  by  this  choice  they  selected  the  most 
beautiful  part  of  the  creation,  it  will  show  how  much  their  prin- 
ciples are  founded  on  reason,  and,  at  the  same  time,  discover  the 
origin  of  our  ideas  of  beauty. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,    The  Idler,  No.  82. 

You  too,  O  nymphs,  and  your  nnenvious  aid 
The  rural  powers  confess  ;  and  still  prepare 
For  you  their  choicest  treasures. 

Akentide,    Hymn  to  the  Naiads, 

CHOIR,  "^      Fr.  choeur;   Lat.  chorus;   Gr- 

Cho^rister,        fX'^P^^i  A  multitude  of  singers  and 

Choir-service.  J  dancers,  and  therefore  of  rejoicen> 

from  x'^P^^^j  ^o  rejoice.    Martinius.  Applied  not  onlj 

to  the  singers,  hut  also  to  the  part  of  the  Church  in 

which  they  are  placed. 

These  tunes  of  reason  are  Amphion*s  Ijrre, 
Wherewith  he  did  the  Theban  city  found  : 

These  are  the  notes  wherewith  the  heavenly  choir 
The  praise  of  him  which  made  the  heav'n  doth  sound. 
Dames,    Immortality  of  the  Soul,  sec  L 

And  let  the  roring  organs  loudly  play 
The  praises  of  the  Lord  in  lively  notes ; 
The  whiles,  with  hollow  throates. 
The  choristers  the  ioyous  antheme  sing, 
That  all  the  woods  may  answer,  and  their  eccho  ring. 

Spenser,    Epithalamieo, 

Dear  chorister,  who  from  those  shadows  sends. 
Ere  that  the  blushing  morn  dare  show  her  light, 

6och  sad  lamenting  strains,  that  night  attends 
(Become  all  ear,}  stars  stay  to  hear  thy  plight. 

Drummond,    Sonnet,  35. 
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CHOIR.      Now  did  Ridlev,  Biihap  of  London,  by  hit  injnnedonSy  order 
^       the  altars  in  hii  diocese  to  be  taken  down,  as  occasions  of  great 
CHOKE,  superstition  and  error,  and  tables  to  be  set  in  their  room  in  some 
convenient  places  of  the  chancel  or  choir, 

Sirype,    IRng  Edward  VJ,  Anno,  1550. 

Hath  it  not  made  you  ready  to  praise  and  magni^  his  name, 
and  to  join  with  the  choir  of  heaVen  in  singing,  '*  Blessing,  and 
honour,  and  glory,  and  power,  be  unto  him  that  sitteth  upon  the 
throne,  and  to  the  Lamb  for  ever  and  erer.  Bev,  r.  13." 

Bishop  Beveridge,    Sermon,  10. 

And  indeed  for  my  part,  Pyrophilus,  I  esteem  the  doctrine  I 
have  been  pleading  for  of  that  importance,  that  I  am  persuaded, 
that  he,  that  could  bring  philosophical  devotion  into  the  request 
it  merits,  would  contribute  as  much  to  the  solemnizing  of  God's 
praises,  as  the  benefactors  of  choristers  and  founders  of  chaun- 
teries.         Boyle.    Usefulness  of  Nat.  Philosophy,  part  i.  ess.  5. 

Of  the  choir  he  was  eminently  careful ;  and,  though  he  neither 
loved  nor  understood  muidck,  took  care  that  all  the  singers  were 
weU  qnidified,  admitting  none  without  the  testimony  of  skilful 
Judges.  Johnson.    Life  of  Swift. 

Thus,  when  by  chnnceaome  rustic  hand  invadea 
Hie  nighting^e*s  recess  in  poplar  shades. 
And  b^LTS  the  pris'ner  with  offensive  care 
To  Nero's  house  of  gold,  and  Nero's  fare  ; 
Th'  aerial  chorister,  no  longer  free. 
Wails  and  detests  man's  civil  cruelty. 

Hart.    Boetius  to  Busticana. 

At  a  time  when  compoutions  in  counterpoint  were  uncommon 
in  the  church,  and  when  that  part  of  our  choir-service  called  the 
motet  or  anthem,  which  admits  a  more  artificial  display  of  har- 
mony, and  which  is  recommended  and  allowed  in  Queen  Elisa- 
beth s  earliest  ecclesiastical  injunctions,  was  yet  almost  unknown, 
or  but  in  a  very  imperfect  state. 

Warton.    History  of  English  Poetry,  sec.  28. 

Bingham  is  inclined  to  think  that  the  Chorus  or 
Cboik  was  a  name  sometimes  given  to  the  Chancel, 
and  he  cites  a  Canon  of  the  £st  Council  of  Toledo, 
"Which  orders  the  Priests  and  Deacons  to  communicate 
before  the  Altar,  the  inferior  Clergy  in  the  Choir,  and 
the  people  without  it.  {Antiq.  of  Chr.  Ch.  viii.  6.  sec.  5.) 

In  our  present  Cathedral  Churches,  the  part  sepa* 
rated  from  the  nave,  in  which  divine  service  is  per- 
formed, is  usually  termed  the  Cnoia.  Its  two  sides  are 
respectively  called  Decani  and  Cantoris,  and  the  Chants 
and  all  other  versides  of  the  Liturgy  set  to  music^ 
are  sung  by  these  alternately. 

We  learn  from  Eusebius,  that  Choir-service  was 
first  regularly  established  in  the  church  at  Antioch, 
during  the  reign  of  Constantine  ;  but  it  is  certain, 
that  the  practice  of  alternate  singing  in  praise  of  God 
and  the  Saviour,  prevailed  among  Christians  at  a  much 
earlier  period.  Dr.  Bumey  says,  that  "  St.  Ignatius, 
who^  according  to  Socrates,  had  conversed  with  the 
Apostles,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  who  sug- 
gested to  the  primitive  Christians  in  the  East,  the  me- 
thod of  singing  psalms  and  hymns  alternately,  or  in 
dialogue ;  dividing  the  singers  into  two  bands,  or 
Choirs,  placed  on  different  sides  of  the  church.  This 
is  called  Antiphona;  and  this  custom  soon  prevailed  in 
every  place  where  Christianity  was  established." 

When  our  Saxon  ancestors  embraced  the  Christian 
£Bith  in  the  sixth  century,  the  Gregorian  Chant  was 
introduced  at  Canterbury  by  St.  Austin.  It  appears, 
however,  from  Bede,  as  quoted  by  Dr.  Bumey,  that 
*'  the  Britons  had  been  instructed  in  the  rites  and 
ceremonies  of  the  Galilean  Church  by  St.  Germanus, 
and  had  heard  him  sing  Allelujak  many  years  before 
the  arrival  of  St.  Austin." 

CHOKE,  V,  Lye  gives  aceocan,  suffhcare;  he  and 
Somner,  aceocod,  suffocatus;  but  no  authority.  Skinner 
Ixas  np  doubt  that  such  ft  word  formerly  existed. 


To  suffocate,  to  strangle ;  to  stop  up  the  course  or  CHOKE* 
passage,  to  obstruct,  or  block  up,  so  as  to  prevent  the  ^^ZT^g^g. 
progress,  rise  or  growth.  CHOLER. 


And  likewise  here  Christ  sayd  not  this  signifieth  my  hody,  hnt 
this  is  my  body  calling  the  sacrament,  signe,  token  and  memo- 
riall  of  so  great  a  thing,  euen  with  the  name  of  the  rery  thing 
itself,  thus  doth  S.  Ambrose  chohe  our  sophisters. 

Frith.     Worhes,  fol.  130. 

Then,  when  he  hath  run  out  himselfe ;  led  forth 

His  desp'rate  party  with  him  ;  blown  together 

Aides  of  all  kinds,  both  shipwrack'd  minds  and  fortones 

Not  only  the  grown  eviU,  that  now  is  spmng. 

And  sprouted  forth,  wonld  be  pluck'd  up,  amd  weeded; 

But  the  stock,  roote,  and  seed  of  all  the  mischiefs, 

Choahing  the  Commonwealth. 

Ben  Jonson.    Catiline,  act  iv. 

Small  Cock,  a  sullen  brook,  comes  to  her  succour  then. 
Whose  banks  received  the  blood  of  many  a  thousand  men. 
On  sad  Palm  Sunday  slun,  that  Towton-field  we  call, 
Whose  channel  quite  was  choh*d  with  those  that  there  did  falL 

Drayton.    Poly-oSbion,  song  28. 


My  sweat  streames,  choahe  with  mortalitie 


Of  men,  sJaine  by  thee.    Carcasses  so  glut  me,  that  I  fsile 
To  ponm  into  the  sacred  sea,  my  wares. 

Chapman.    Hotner^s  Iliad,  book  zzi 

See  !  my  ehoh'd  streames  no  more  their  course  can  keep. 
Nor  roll  their  wonted  tribute  to  the  deep. 

Pope.    lb. 

tht  Dutch  speaking  of  the  pains  they  were  fain  to  take  to  dig 
away  the  snow,  that  covered  the  house,  and  choahed  up  their  doora 
add,  that  in  their  laborious  work  "  they  were  forced  to  use  great 
speed,  for  they  could  notJong  endure  without  the  house,  because 
of  the  extreme  cold,  although  they  wore  foxes  skins  about  tiicir 
heads,  and  double  apparel  upon  their  backs." 

Boyle.    Experimental  History  of  Cold,  tit.  xiz. 

The  sea  is  now  so  choahed  with  ice,  that  a  passage  I  fear,  is 
totally  out  of  the  question. 

Cooh,    Voyage  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  ch.  iii.  book  r. 

The  inhabitants  refusing  to  surrender  them,  retreated  to  a  ca- 
rem,  into  which  they  thought  their  enemys  unlikely  to  follow 
them.  Macleod  chohed  them  with  smoke,  and  left  them  lying 
dead  by  families  as  they  stood. 

Johnson.    Jottmey  to  the  Western  Islands, 

CHCyLER,      •!      Fr.  cholere ;   It.  and  Sp.  colera  f 

Cho'lbrick,      >Lat.  cholera  j  Gr.  x^^V*  ^^^^  ^^® 

Cho^lbricklt.J  unused,  x^^^t  fundo. 

The  bile  or  cfioler  is  supposed  to  have  an  effect 
upon  the  temper.  My  choler  rose,  is  equivalent  to  my 
anger,  wrath,  indignation  rose.  And  hence  choler  is 
applied  to 

Angriness  ofmind;  anger,  wrath. 

The  reye  was  a  slendre  colerihe  man. 

Chaucer.     The  Prologue,  v.  589. 

Choler  doth  particypate  with  natural  heate  as  longe  as  it  b  in 
good  temperaunce. 

Sir  Thomas  Elyot,     Castel  of  Health,  book  i.  p.  9. 

Choleriche  is  bote  and  dry,  in  whome  the  fyre  hath  preeminence. 

Id.    lb.  p.  3. 

Howsoever  it  cometh  to  pas  I  cannot  tel,  but  of  lateyour  grace 
is  grown  in  great  cholerih  fashions,  whemioever  yon  are  contra- 
fied  in  that  which  you  liave  conceived  in  your  head. 

Strype.    Memoirs.    Sir  Wm,  Paget  to  the  Lord  Protector, 

To  this  matter  Sir  John  answered ;  he  remembered  not  what 
speeches  he  then  used,  )md  said  it  might  be  he  used  some  speeches 
cholerihly,  as  naturally  he  used  to  do,  for  it  was  his  disposition. 

State  Trials.    Trial  of  Sir  John  Perrot. 

His  eyes  did  hurie  forth  sparkles  fieir  red. 
And  stared  Sterne  on  all  Uiat  him  beheld. 

As  ashes  pale  of  hew  and  seeming  dead ; 
And  on  his  dagger  still  his  hand  he  held. 
Trembling  through  hasty  rage,when  choler  in  him  sweVd. 
Spenser,    Faerie  Queene,  book  i.  can.  4.  St.  53. 
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CHOLER.      Henry  p1sy«d  with  Lewis  the  heir  of  Prnnee  tX  cfaeis,  and  win- 
—         ning  much  money  of  him,  Lewis  grew  eMeriek,  that  he  threw 
CHOLUL\  tiie  chess-men  at  Henry's  face. 

Baker*    WUUam  /.  Annc^  1087* 


When  ehcUr  overflows,  then  dreams  are  hred 
Of  flames,  and  all  the  family  of  red ; 
Red  dragons,  and  red  heasts  in  sleep  we  Tiew, 
For  homonrs  are  distinguished  by  their  hue. 

Dryden,    Tke'Cock  and  the  Fojp. 

His  eonstitntion  indeed  inclined  him  to  be  ehoteriet  hut  he 
guned  so  perfect  an  ascendant  orer  his  passion,  that  it  never  ap- 
peared, except  sometimes  in  his  countenance  upon  a  very  high 
proToeation.  The  JUfe  of  ike  Htm,  Robert  BoyU^  p.  cxlii. 

He  had  not  gone  far,  before  a  *'  malignant  and  a  turban'd  Turk" 
had  his  eholer  rousM  by  the  careless  and  assured  air  with  which 
this  infidel  strutted  about  in  the  metropolis  of  true  believers. 

Bmrke,    On  a  Begidde  Peaetm 

CHOLERA  MORBUS,  a  disease  attended  by  fre- 
quently vomiting  and  purging  of  a  biliouB  humour, 
anxiety^  gripings,  and  pains  of  the  legs.  It  is  very 
sudden  in  its  attacks,  and  in  hot  climates  is  often  fatal, 
destroying  the  patient  in  twenty-four  hours,  or  leaving 
him  in  two  or  three  days.  It  is  treated  at  first  by  plentiful 
dilution  and  gentle  evacuations.  Opiates  may  then  be 
safely  administered.  A  free  use  of  columbo  root  has 
often  been  useful,  and  in  hot  climates  it  is  almost  a 
specific 

CHOLEVA,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  insects  of  the 
order  Coleoptera,  family  Necrophagi,  Generic  charac- 
ter :  antennsB  as  long  as  the  thorax,  sometimes  a 
little  longer,  gradually  thickened  towards  the  apex  ; 
the  last  five  articulations  forming  an  elongate  perfb- 
liated  club ;  mandibulas  emarginate  at  the  apex ;  the 
last  articulation  of  the  palpi  abruptly  acute,  subcOate. 
Type,  Catopi  sericeus,  Fabr. 

An  e^Lcellent  monograph  of  this  genus  by  Mr.  Spence 
is  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Unnaan  Society. 
CHOLULA,  or  Chollolan,  a  celebrated  State  of 
ancient  Mexico,  which  now  retains  its  ancient  Capital 
with  some  highly  eurious  pyramids  and  vestiges  of 
the  Aztees. 

Cholula,  Tlascala,  and  Huexotzmco  are  famous  as 
the  three  Republics  which  so  long  resisted  the  power 
of  the  Mexican  Emperors. 

The  city  of  Cholula  which  Cortex,  in  his  letters  to 
Charles  V.,  compared  with  the  most  populous  cities 
of  Spain,  contains  at  present  not  more  than  16,000 
inhabitants.  It  is  situated  in  the  Province  or  State  of 
Tlascala  or  La  Puebla,  in  19°  2'  &^  north  latitude 
and  98°  7'  45^^  west  longitude,  eighty  miles  east  of 
Mexico,  in  a  fine  plain  and  shrrounded  by  plantations 
of  the  agave.  In  the  time  of  Cortez,  it  was  looked 
upon  by  all  the  Indians  of  Mexico  as  a  holy  city ;  no 
where  in  that  coimtry  did  there  exist  a  greater  ntunber 
of  teoceUlies  or  temples;  no  spot  displayed  greater 
magnificence  in  public  worship.  Cortez  gives  the 
following  account  of  it.  "  The  inhabitants  are  better 
clothed  than  any  we  have  hitherto  seen.  People  ia 
easy  circumstances  wear  cloaks  above  thenr  dress.  The 
environs  of  the  city  are  very  fertile  and  well-cnltivated. 
Almost  all  the  fields  may  be  watered,  and  the  city  is 
much  more  beautifttl  than  most  of  those  in  Spain ;  for 
it  is  well-fortified,  and  built  on  very  level  ground. 
The  number  of  the  inhabitants  is  so  great,  that  there 
is  not  an  inch  of  ground  uncultivated,  and  yet,  in  se- 
veral places,  the  Indians  experience  the  effects  of 
famine,  and  there  are  many  beggars. 
But  the  ruins  in  its  neighbourhood,  render  this 
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city  most  remarkable  at  present.  The  greatest  and  CHOLUU 
most  surprising  remains  of  the  *art  and  industry  of 
the  Aztees  or  Toltecs  now  existing,  being  the  great 
Pyramid  or  Temple  of  Cholula,  in  19®  2'  G'^north  lati- 
tude and  98""  12'  15'^  west  longitude.  This  astonishing 
ruin  is  177  feet  in  height,*  with  a  baqe  of  1420  feet 
broad,  and  is  divided  into  four  stages  buQt  of  alter- 
nate layers  of  brick  and  clay,  the  faces  being  directed 
to  the  four  cardinal  points ;  around  it  are  the  remains 
of  smaller  pyramids.  It  was  dedicated  to  the  service 
of  Quetzalcoatl,  the  great  lawgiver  of  the  Mexicans, 
whose  altar  was  on  its  summit,  which  has  an  area  of 
16,000  square  feet;  and  by  a  singular  change,  which 
has  probably  preserved  this  interesting  structure  from 
entire  demolition,  the  Spaniards  have  erected  a  temple 
to  the  Holy  Vii^in,  in  which  an  Indian  Priest  performs 
daily  mass,  on  the  spot  on  which  the  rites  of  Quetzalcoatl 
w^re  anciently  celebrated.  It  has  suffered  much  in* 
jury  by  a  large  portion  having  been  laid  open  to  form 
a  road,  which  has  however  shown  that  it  was  a  place 
of  burial,  like  the  Egyptian  pyramids. 

The  view  from  the  Virgin's  Chapel  is  very  superb, 
as  the  volcanoes  of  Le  Puebla,  the  Pico  de  Orizaba, 
and  the  stormy  summits  of  the  Sierra  de.  Tlascala  are 
distinctly  visible  from  it ;  but  it  is  covered  with  pro- 
fuse vegetation,  which  renders  an  accurate  examina- 
tion of  its  superficies  impossible.  This  edifice  is  called 
in  the  language  of  the  country,  tUtlcM  hual  iepec,  the 
mountain  of  unbaked  bricks,  and  monte  hecho  a  manoi, 
the  mountain  made  by  the  hand;  at  a  distance  it  has 
the  appearance  o^  ■\  natural  hill. 

In  making  the  road  we  have  mentioned  throtugh 
part  of  this  monument,  a  square  tomb  was  discovered 
in  the  interior,  built  of  stone,  and  supported  by  beams 
of  cypress.  It  contained  two  skeletons,  idols  of  basalt, 
and  a  great  number  of  vases  curiously  painted  and 
varnished  j  and  Humboldt  observed  that  a  very  parti- 
cular arrangement  of  the  bricks,  tending  to  diminish 
the  pressure  on  the  roof  of  the  tomb  or  chamber,  had 
been  resorted  to,  the  courses  overlapping  each  other 
like  a  rude  step  work  arch.  Similar  vestiges  of  ancient 
art  have  been  observed  in  several  Egyptian  subterra- 
neous buildings.  An  ancient  tradition  of  the  Indians 
assigns  the  building  of  this  structure  to- a  giant,  sur- 
named  the  architect,  who  impiously  endeavoured  to 
construct  a  hill  which  should  reach  heaven  j  but  the 
Gods  enraged  at  his  daring  attempt,  hurted  fire  from 
heaven,  which  destroyed  numbers  of  the  workinen, 
and  as  a  deprecatory  act  the  remainder  of  the  edifice 
w«B  appropriated  to  the  worship  of  Quetzalcoatl,  or 
the  God  of  the  Air.  Humboldt  has  given  a  long  and 
highly  interesting  account  of,  and  disquisition  on,  thi« 
Pyramid,  in  the  Researches  concerning  the  InsHiutiont  tmd 
Monuments  of  the  Ancient  Inhabitants  of  America,  with 
engravings  of  the  temple  and  its  detached  mass. 

CHOMELIA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  Te- 
trandria,  order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Rubiace^m 
Generic  character :  calyx  four-parted ;  corolla  salvor- 
shaped,  four-parted  5  drupe  inferior,  nut  two-celled  ; 
stigmas  two,  rather  thick. 
One  species,  C.  tpinosa,  a  tree,  native  of  the  woods 

of  Carthagena.  _  - 

CHONDRACANTHUS,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  the 
EpizoaruB  of  Lamarck.  Generic  character  :  body  oval, 
inarticulate,  narrower  before,  covered  above  with  car- 
tilaginous spines  5  without  eyes;  mouth  inferior, 
formed  for  sucldng,  armed  with  two  pincers,  and  two 
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CHON-   short  tentaculffi ;  ovaria  two,  external,  bidden  beliind 

DRaCaN-  thg  two  posterior  spines. 

inu9.       TYii^  geous  was  formed  by  M.  Delaroche,  from  a 

CHOOSE,  sp^icfl  discovered  by  him  oa  the  branchiae  of  a  fish> 

(Zeus  faber)  and  named  from  that  circumstance  CAl 

Zei*    See  Nouv.  BuU,  des  Sciences,  tome  ii.  p,  270. 

CHONDRILLA,  in  Botany,  a  ge^u«  of  the  daag 
Syngenesia,  order  JEqualis,  natural  order  CkhoraceOm 
Generic  character  :  receptacle  naked )  calyx  calycu* 
late;  down  simple^  supported  on  a  slender  stalk j 
florets  in  many  series ;  seeds  prickly. 

Three  species^  C  lusdicauUs  grows  among  thePynb 
laids  of  Egypt,     Willdenow. 

GUONPROPTER YGU>  from  the  Greek  x^P^**  • 
eartilage^  and  vrepvf^iwj  a  fia.  In  Zoohgif,  one  of  the 
orders  of  the  class  Pisces. 

CHONGy  a  spifltitoua  liquor  extracted  from  wheaij 
rice,  barley,  and  other  grain  in  Bootan.  It  is  slightly 
add  and  is  usually  drunk  warm*  An  ardent  spirit  called 
Arra  is  obtained  from  it  by  distillation.  Turner's 
Embassy  to  Tibet,  S4. 

CHOOSE^  or  *\     Fr.  ehoisirs  Ger.  and  Dutch,  ki^ 
Chu&s,  \  9en$   A«  S.  ceomm,  cimm^  eUgere,  to 

Cw/qumm,        Vtake   out  or  elect.    See  CnetiOB. 
CWosiiro        I  Anciently  written,  to  chese» 
Cn/oeiNOLT.  ;      To  take,  to  take  out,  to  pick  out} 
to  take,  pick,  or  euU  out,  one  thing  before  another,  io 
preference  to  another ;  to  select  or  elect )  to  prefer* 

Bnijrt  bad  Corineus  for  to  chese  of  eche  contre  ywys, 
Wncb  hym  were  leueU  to  habbe  to  bym  and  to  fays. 
CornewMle  byra  likede  best,  >erfora  he  tke»  >ere 
To  hym  and  to  hys  oipryng.  A  Gloucester,  p.  21. 

I  rede  we  chete  a  bede,  ]^at  ▼•  to  werre  kaa  dight. 
And  to  >at  ilke  bede,  I  rede  we  v»  bynde. 

IL  Brunne,  p.  2. 

And  lomme  ehoaen  cbaffaie.  JeJ  ehestede  Je  bitire 
Aabit  seme^  to  onre  s^ght. 

Piers  Ptouhman,    Vision,  p.  3, 

For  Goddes  lake,  tbinke  bow  I  tbee  cAeer^ 

Not  for  no  ooveCiae  donteles,. 

But  only  for  tbe  lore  I  bad  to  tbee. 

CAmtcer.    The  Afmwkantes  Tate^  r.  10039. 

And  that  was  in  the  month  of  Mal«, 
Wban  enery  brid  bad  cAose  bia  mate; 
,^  GMoer.     Con/.  Am,,  book  i.  fol.  8. 

6od  thett  tbe  febte  fhingis  and  diMpinble  tluMis  of  Hie  world 
to  c^afonnde  t^  aliioDge  thingia. 

1  Cwymft^ntt,  eh.  L 


And  tben  by  htlc  and  lltle  tbcy  enbaunced  tbCselnes,  and  with  GBOOSE* 
tbcir  power  climed  vp  and  eutiUed  tbem  w»  tbe  chusing  and  con*        — 
firming  of  y«  Pope  and  all  Byshops,  &c.  CHOP. 

TyndaU.    Warkes,  fol.  347. 


And  as  this  wit  ahovld  goodness  tndy  know. 
We  have  a  will,  wbicb  that  true  good  sboald  ektose, 

Tbongb  will  do  oft,  (wbea  wit  fabw  forms  dotb  show,) 
Take  ill  for  good,  and  food  for  Ul  refuse. 

JJavies,    The  ImmortaUty  ^f  the  Soul,  sec  37. 


But  God  bathe  chosen  tbeweake  tbynges  of  tbe  worlde,  to  cou- 
founde  tbynges  wbicb  are  migbtye.  Bi&le,  1551, 

Heere  yemy  moostderewortbe  britberin,  wether  God  chees  not 
l»nj  men  in  tfaiv^worid  ricbe  in  feiA,  and  eirb  of  tiie  kynirdom 
that  God  bihigte  to  men  that  loo^hym. 

WkH/.    j;aBN»,ch.iL 

Barken  my  deare  beloued  bretherai.  Hath  not  God  ekooen  die 
poore  of  this  world,  which  ara  ryche  ia  Ikyeth,  and  heym  oC 
the  kingdome  which  hepromiaed  ta  tbem  that  k>ue  him. 

Bible,  1551. 

And  the  word  plesidc  bifore  al  the  multitude,  and  fbei  ehesidoM 
Steuene  a  man  faU  of  the  HooU  Goost. 

Wieli/.    The  Dedis  of  AposUs. 

For  she  is  the  scbolemastresse  of  the  nnrtour  of  God,  and  the 
€h»oer  oute  of  bys  workes. 

Bihle,\lih\.    TheBoheofm9edtme,fSii.ivX. 

And  by  policie  of  tbe  Byscbops  of  Almany,  and  with  corrupt. 
yiige  the  electours  or  chasers  of  the  Emperor  with  money,  bryng- 
ew  to  passe  that  such  a  one  is  ene(  chosen  Bmperxmr  that  is  not 
able  to  make  his  partte  good  with  tbe  Ftope. 

TyndaU.     WarMta^  fol.  114. 


*'  Come  all  into  this  nut,"  quoth  she, 
"  Come  closely  hi,  be  rtd*d  by  nw. 
Each  one  may  here  a  chooser  be. 
For  room  ye  need  not  wrestle." 

Drayton,    Nymphidia,    Thf  Court  of  Fairy, 

If  our  spirits  can  serre  God  chusingly  and  greedily  out  of  pare 
conscience  of  our  duty,  it  is  better  in  itself,  and  more  safe  to  us* 

Taylor,    Holy  lAving-,  cb.ir.  sec.  7. 

^  The  necessity,  I  say,  of  continually  choosing  one  of  the  two^' 
either  to  act  or  to  forbear  acting,  is  not  inconsistent  with,  or  an 
argument  against  liberty  s  but  is  it  self  the  yery  essence  of  liberty. 

Clarho,    On  iho  Attributos, 

Is  this  speefanen  of  the  languages  of  places  so  near  to  each 
ether,  the  names  ofdiflferent  parts  of  the  body  are  dlown,  beeanse 
they  are  easily  obtained  from  people,  whose  language  is  nCCeriy 
unknown,  and  because  they  are  more  likely  to  be  part  of  the  ori« 
ginal  stamen  of  the  language,  than  any  other,  as  types  of  theirst 
olgects,  to  which  they  would  give  names. 

Cooh,    Voyage,  book  UL  ch.  xiii.  ToL  f • 

I  know  not  the  origin  of  tbe  House  of  Commons,  but  am  rery 
no  it  did  not  oreata  itself;  the  electors  were  prior  to  the 
elected :  whose  rights  originated  either  firom  the  people  at  larger 
or  foom  seme  other  form  of  legislature,  which  nerer  oould  intnid 
for  the  okoom  a  power  of  superseding  the  ohoosero, 

Bwrhe,.    On  the  Motion  on  the  Middlmsm  EloeHmiu 

Vbeo  I  contemplate  tbe  cbai^cter  of  diose,  who  reqtdre  e 
husband  of  my  choosing,  I  know  it  ia  unnecessary  to  mention 
wealth  s  but  when  I  reiect  upon  the  ptevaiUng^  mannart  of  the 
age,  and  even  the  laws  of  Rome,  whldi  rank  a  man  aooosding  tisf 
hfopoBMssions,  it  certamlyefadmB  some  regard. 

Meimotk^   Pmy.    Letter,  14.  booh  k 

CHOP,  v»  "^  Dutch,  happen,  conscmdere,.  conct- 
Chop,  II.  fdere  minu/tm  /  ^Fr.  cFiopper,  which 
CHOp-Houffli.J  Juniaaand  others  derive  fronicoWeiKj 
sandere,  secare,  Vossius  from  Mid.  Latin,  csipulare, 
to  strike  with  a  sword,  to  cut.  Capulare  from  capuUts, 
the  hilt  or  hold  of  a  swerd^  d  capiendo,  tpiLia  ihi  eeqpituu 
To  chop  ia 

To  cut  hy  blows,  by  striking,  not  ]by  preasure,  nor 
by  drawing  backwards  and  forwards^  as  with  a  saw  | 
to  cut  into  chips,  bits  or  pieees^ 

Bote  holy  churche  ft  charite.  ehoppe  a  doo  twich  schrjrers. 

Piers  Plouhman.     Vision,  p.  4. 

Orestes  ful  of  foriea  wood,  all  on  aware  with  knife 
Him  slew,  and  onhis  father's  tombe  him  ohept,  and  tooke  from 
lyfo.  Phaer,    JEneidos,  book  iiL  p.  75. 


■       Qmte  from  shonlders  atone  choppo 
head  with  helmet  fell.  U.  A.  book  ix.  p.  221* 

Of  some  be  caused  their  skinne  to  be  plucked  oner  their  earet^ 
chopping  off  their  hands  ft  feel. 

Stow,    The  Danes,    Amio,l^^ 

Hers  comes  the  rcry  person  of  Dametas.  And  so  be  did  indeed, 
with  a  sword  by  his  side,  a  forest-bill  on  bis  neck,  and  a  chopping', 
knife  under  bis  girdle.  Sidney,    Arcadia,  book  i. 

I  lost  my  place  at  ^e  ehop-houte,  where  tfery  ama 
publick  a  mess  of  broth,  or  chop  of  meat  in  siknee* 


Go,  tempt  some  prig,  pretending  taste. 
With  bat  new  cock*d  and  newly  lac'd, 
0*er  mutton-  chops,  and  scanty  wine 
At  bumble  Dorcnester  to  dine. 

Warton^    The  Phaeton  and  the  one  BofH  CMkt, 
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Chaps  and  chap-fallen.  See  Chap. 


But  mine  low  consider'd,  and  what  a  fortane 
I  hare  had,  as  they  say,  snatch'd  oat  of  my  ckopt, 
Would  make  a  man  run  mad. 

rer.    The  JUnegrmdo,  act  ir.  sc.  1* 


The  chop'falFn  honnds  mean  time  are  heard  no  more. 
But  silent  range  along  the  winding  shore. 
Hopeless  alike  the  hunters  lag  behind 
And  give  all  thoughts  of  Reynard  to  the  wind. 

Brooke,    TAe  Fos-ehoie* 

Chop,  v,  "I      To  chop  in  or  out, — seems  to  be — ^to 

Chop,  n.  J  strike  in  or  out — suddenly  3 — with    the 

quickness,  suddenness  of  a  blow  or  stroke.    In  the 

first  example  from  Wilson,  by  ''  chop  in,"  he  appears 

to  mean  ;  *'  take  in  with  the  chops  or  chaps.' 

Thus  also  to  chop  logic,  "to  answer  a  snappish 

qwd,  with  a  knapplsh  9U0,*'  as  Holinshed  expresses  it. 

Some  repeate  one  worde  so  often,  that  if  such  wordes  could  he 
eaten,  and  ckopi  in  so  oft  as  they  are  vttered  out,  they  would 
«hoke  the  widest  throat  in  al  England. 

misoH.    Arte  of  JHheiorique,  foh  169. 

And  in  many  places  where  the  text  semeth  at  the  first  cheppe 
harde  to  be  underst&d,  yet  the  circumstaunces  before  and  aftoTi 
and  often  reading  together,  make  it  plaine  inoiigh. 

TyndaU,     WorkM,     Prologue,  fol.  32. 

And  wheras  you  charge  me  with  malapertnes,  in  that  I  presume 
to  chop  logike  with  you  being  gouernour,  by  answering  your 
snappish  quid,  with  a  knappish  quo,  I  wold  wish  you  to  under- 
stand, now,  that  you  put  me  in  mind  of  the  distinction,  that  I  as 
a  suh^t  honour  your  roiall  authoritie,  but  aa  a  nobleman  I 
despise  your  tlunghill  gentilitie. 

Holinshed,     Description  of  Ireland,  book  i.  eh.  ri. 

He  that  commeth  lately  out  of  Fraunce,  will  talke  F^nch 
English,  and  neuer  blush  at  the  matter.  And  other  chops  in  nKth 
English  Italienated,  and  applieth  the  Italian  phrase  to  our  Eng- 
lish speaking.  WUson.    Arte  of  Rhetoriqme,  foL  164. 


Who  has  brought 


A  merry  tale  about  him,  to  raise  a  laughter 
Amongst  our  wine  ?  why,  Strato,  where  art  thou  ? 
Thou  wilt  chop  oMf  with  tiiem  unseasonably 
When  I  denre  'em  not. 

Bemunont  and  Fletcher,    The  Maitts  Tragedy,  act  ir. 


Chop^  1      "To  chop,  and  change,**  means  " to 

Cho'pping.  J  bargain  and  change,*  from  the  A.  S. 
teapan,  to  cheap,  traffick,  bargain,  buy  or  sell. 
A  chopping  wind  or  sea.^ — a  changing  wind  or  sea. 

A  simple  change  in  faith  it  was 
To  leaue  the  flower  for  the  grasse. 
Such  chopping  will  but  make  you  bare 
And  spend  your  life  in  carck  and  care, 
You  might  haue  taken  better  heede 
Then  left  the  graine,  and  chose  the  weede. 

Turhervile.    The  Forsaken  Ltmer, 

WhereflCt  full  oft  I  smilde,  to  see  how  all  these  three. 
From  boy  to  man,  from  man  to  boy,  would  chop  and  change  degree. 

Surrey.    No  Age  contentf  ^e. 

For  we  are  not  as  m^ny  are  whiche  choppe  and  chaunge  inth 
the  worde  of  God  :  but  euen  oute  of  pureness,  and  by  the  power 
of  God,  and  fti  the  syghte  of  God,  so  spake  we  in  Chryste. 

Bible,  1551.    2  Corinthians,  ch.  IL  . 

And  that  both  these  [their  naturall  retume  and  flowing]  doo 
happen  eft  among,  I  refer  me  to  such  as  haue  not  sildome  obserued 
it,  a»  also  the  sensible  chopping  in  of  three  or  foure  tides  in  one 
naturall  due,,  whereof  the  rnskilfiiU  do  descant  manie  things. 
Holinshed.    Description  of  Britaine,  book  i.  ch.  zi. 

Loi^  time  you  fought,  redoubl'd  batt*ry  bore, 
But  after  all,  against  yourself  you  swore ; 
Your  former  self,  for  ev*ry  hour  your  form 
l»€kop'd  and  chang'd,  like  winds  before  a  storm. 

Drpdtn.    The  Hind  and  the  Paniker* 


The  'wind  was  at  south-east,  south  south-east,  and  south ; 
which  brought  in  a  short,  chopping  sea. 

Cook.    Voyage,  book  iiL  ch.  iz.  toL  ti. 

Chop  Chubch  appears  to  have  been  a  reproachful 
nickname  for  certain  Ecclesiastical  traders  in  prefer- 
ment in  the  time  of  Richard  II.  A  document  is  pi«- 
served  in  a  MS.  Register  in  Lambeth  F^ce,  a.  d.  1391, 
entitled  LUera  missa  omnUms  Episcopis  St^aganeis  Do^ 
ndni  contra  Choppe  Churches.  William  Courtney  was 
at  that  time  Archbishop,  and  he  expresses  himself 
most  indignantly  concerning  these  delinquents  and 
others  guilty  of  simoniacal  practices.  Alu  vera  9110- 
rundam  satorum  zizannut,  iubversorum  Justida,  et 
inaudita  abusionis  inventorum,  ut  ilUs  verbis  utamur, 
Choppe  Churches,  commumthr  appellati,  mediatione 
dolosd  interveniente,  eiecrabik  ardore  aoari^,  quandoque 
in  subdoUs  permutaHonibus  hos  nimid  inaquaiiiate  benl^ 
eiorum,  ac  iUos  quandoque  optantes  benefidis  facatis  ccio-' 
ribus  totaUih"  destituunt  et  defrotuianl— -and  again  he 
terms  them,  IniquUatis  alumpni,  Clerum  et  Ecclegwn 
bktsphemantes ;  nudedicti  Giexai  et  Simonis  consortes  ta 
crimine ;  Chop Chnrchesvulgariter appeUati, et  in  dmtate 
vestrd  Londinensi  pro  majori  parte  degentes-^^quorvm 
abusiones  et  nephas  dampnat  Clerus,  ahhommahtr  Popuhu, 
et  utriusque  sexUs  consortium  detestatur.  All  personaees 
guilty  of  the  offence,  are  ordered  forthwith  to  conKss 
their  fraudulent  bargains  to  the  Archbishop,  one  of  his 
Suffragans,  or  their  Ordinary,  within  fifteen  days,  00 
pain  of  the  greater  excommunication.  Spelxnan  has 
printed  this  letter  in  his  ConciUq^  ii.  64^. 

Chopping^  a  chubby,  lusty,  plump,  fat  child. 

Why  there's  Lope  Tocho,  John  Tocho's  son,  a  sound  chopping 
lad  we  know  him  well,  and  I  know  he  casts  a  sheep's  ere  upon 
the  wench,  and  'tis  good  marrying  her  with  tUs  her  equaL 

Shelton.    Don  Quixote,  roL  iiL  p.  32. 

With  six  chopping  bastards,  each  as  lusty  as  an  infant  Hercules, 
this  delicate  creature  blushes  at  the  sight  of  his  new  bridegroom. 

Burke.    On  tke  Nabob  ofArcofs  Debts* 

Cho  ppbd,  1      I  g  chapped,  chappy.     See  Chap. 
Choppy.    /  '^'^  ^^^ 


You  seeme  to  mderstand  me. 


CHOP. 

CnORjl. 
ZIN. 


By  each  at  once  her  ehoppie  finger  laying 
Vpon  her  sklnaie  lips. 

.    Shakspeare.    Macbeth,  fol.  132. 

But  when  my  glass  shows  me  myself  indeed. 

Beated  and  ckopp*d  with  tann'd  antiquity. 
Mine  own  self-loye  quite  contrary  I  read. 

Self  so  selMonog  were  iniqui^. 

Id.    Sonnet,  62. 

CHORAZIN,  a  City  of  Galilee,  mentioned  by  St. 
Matthew,(xi.  31,)and  by  St.  Luke,  (x.  13,) as  one  of  the 
places  in  which  many  of  our  Saviour  s  principal  mira- 
cles were  performed,  and  against  which  for  its  unbelief 
his  denunciations  of  woe  were  uttered.  Its  site  is 
doubtful,  but  most  of  the  commentators  suppose  it  to 
have  stood  on  the  western  coast  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee, 
not  far  from  Capernaum.  Wells's  Scripture  Geography, 
ii.  177.  St.  Jerome  places  it  two  miles  from  the 
latter  city.  Ernstius,  (Observ.  varia,  ii.  6,)  maintains 
that  it  is  not  a  city,  biit  the  region  of  Zin,  the  southern 
district  of  Arabia  PetrsBa,  and  that  it  is  written  x*V*« 
{iv  to  distinguish  it  from  the  wilderness  of  the  same 
name;  but  its  connection  by  our  Saviour  with  other  cUiet 
forbids  this  supposition  $  besides  that  it  is  never 
separated  into  two  words  in  any  manuscript,  but  is 

written  x'^P'^i^^^^f  X^P^^^I"^  ^^  X^P^S^*^*      Belaodi, 
PaktsHna,  7S9. 
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CBQRD       CHORD^o.1      Gr.  x^P^f  iniesHnum/ and   hence 
-*  Cbord,  n.    J  chorda,  i.  e.  fdes,  ex  intestino  contorto, 

f^^S  ^^  o'^fi^^o.    Lennep.  To  the  same  purport  is  Vossius^ 
^^      fc.  because  they  (the  chords  or  strings  of  a  musical  in- 
strument) were  usually  made  of  the  smaller  intestines 
of  animals.  Hence  applied  more  generally.  See  Cord. 

After  dynner  a  young  man,  an  Italyen,  played  before  the  King 
on  a  eorde  very  well.  LeUtnd,    FyaneeU  of  Margaret,  ifc. 

The  wiry  chordt  now  shake  so  wondrous  clear 
As  one  might  think  an  angel's  voice  to  hear 
From  every  quaver,  or  some  spirit  had  pent 
Itself  of  purpose  in  the  instrument. 

DraytoH.    David  and  GoUah, 


Others,  [tents]  whence  the  sound 


Of  instruments  that  made  melodious  chime, 
Was  heard,  of  harp  and  organ ;  and  who  moov'd 
Thir  stops  and  chords  was  seen. 

Milton,    Paradite  Lost,  book  xi.  1.  561. 

Now  as  I  wander  thro'  the  leafless  grove. 
Where  tempests  howl,  and  blasts  etemid  rise  ; 

How  shall  I  teach  the  chorded  shell  to  move, 
Or  stay  the  gushing  torrent  from  my  eyes. 

CkattertoH,    On  the  Death  of  Mr.  Philipt, 

While  I  with  fond  officious  care 
For  you  my  chorded  shell  prepare. 
And  not  unmindful  frame  an  humble  lay. 
Where  shall  this  verse  my  Cynthio  find  ? 

Warton,     Ode  to  Superetition, 

And  now  laborious,  with  a  weighty  hand. 
He  sinks  into  the  chordt  y^ith  solemn  pace. 
To  give  the  swelling  tones  a  bolder  grace ; 
And  now  the  left  and  now  by  tnma  the  right. 
Each  other  chase,  harmonious  both  in  flight. 

Philipt,    The  F\fth  PattoraU 

Tliy  Druids  struck  the  well-hung  harps  they  bort 
With  fingers  deeplv  dyed  in  human  gore ; 
And  whUe  the  victim  slowly  bled  to  death, 
Upon  the  rolling  chordt  rung  out  lus  dying  breath. 

Cowper,    JEjrpottulation, 

Chord,  in  Music,  a  combination  of  two  or  more 
sounds,  according  to  the  laws  of  harmony. 

CHOREGRAPHY,  x^P^^»  &  dfmc^,  and  ^paiw,  I 
write.  The  art  of  expressing  the  movements  of  a 
dance  by  notation.  The  first  attempt  of  this  kind  was 
made  by  Thoinot  Arbeau,  a  Canon  of  Langres,  who 
published,  in  1558,  a  Dialogue  called  Orchesographia. 
The  subject  was  afterwards  more  largely  handled  by 
Feuillet,  who,  in  1701,  published  Coregraphie  ou  Vart 
de  ddcrire  la  dame,  which  was  soon  afterwards  trans- 
lated into  English  by  John  Weaver,  a  daiicing-master 
of  considerable  literary  attsdnments,  and  distinguished 
as  the  author  of  three  papers,  (No.  67,  334,  and  370,) 
in  the  Spectator.  In  a  Treatise  on  Country  Dances,  1710, 
by  John  Essex,  another  dancing-master,  Choregraphic 
plates  are  given }  but  the  art  never  appears  to  have 
grained  much  ground,  and  it  has  been  reprobated  by 
the  French  Professors,  Cahusac,  Traits  Historique  de  la 
JDanse  andenne  et  modeme^  and  Noverre^  in  his  Lettret 
JUT  la  Danse, 

CHOREPISCOPUS,  o  r^9  x'^/'A*  evlcKoiroi,  rather 
than  because  he  was  chosen  ex  Choro  Sacerdotum,  in 
the  early  Church,  a  coadjutor  appointed  by  the  Bishop, 
to  assist  him  in  the  villages  remote  from  his  city  resi- 
dence. It  is  a  disputed  point,  whether  these  officers 
received  Episcopal  ordination  or  not,  and  the  question 
bas  been  fully  discussed  by  Bingham,  (Jntiq.  of  the 
Christian  Church,  ii.  14.)  See  also  Alex.  Natalis,  De 
divind  Episcoporum  eminentid,  8{c.  accedit  (putstio  de 
Chorepiscopis.  Some  hold  that  the  Chorepiscopi 
were    only  Presbyters.     Others,  that    there   were 
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two  sorts,  the  first  of  which  were  Episcopally  or-  CHORE- 
dained,  the  second  were  Presbyters  j  and  the  last  PISCOPUS 
party,  among  whom  are  Bishop  Barlow,  {Letter  to  OHOKO- 
Usher,  222,  p.  520,)  Hammond,  (Diss.  3,  contra  Bhndel,  GRAPHER 
8,)  Beverege,  {Pandect,  T.  II.  Not,  in  Cone,  Ancyr,  can. 
xiii.,)  and  Cave,  {Prim,  Christ,  i.  8,)  maintain  that  all 
Chorepiscopi  were  ipso  facto  Bishops.  Their  office 
was  to  preside  over  the  Country  Clergy,  to  inquire  into 
their  characters,  and  to  report  them  to  the  City  Bishop. 
They  might  ordain  Readers,  Sub-deacons,  and  Ex- 
orcists, for  the  service  of  the  Country  Churches,  and 
also  Presbyters  and  Deacons  by  special  leave  of  their 
Diocesan.  They  might  confirm,  and  grant  letters 
dimissory,  (called  also  Canonical  and  Irenical,)  to  such 
Country  Clergy  as  desired  to  change  their  Diocese. 
They  were  allowed  to  officiate  in  the  City  Church,  in 
the  presence  of  the  Bishop  and  Presbyters,  a  permis- 
sion which  was  not  granted  to  Country  Presbyters. 
They  sate  and  voted  in  Synods  and  Councils ;  but  not- 
withstanding these  which  were  for  the  most  part  their 
general  privileges,  their  powers  varied  much  in  dif- 
ferent Dioceses  and  after  different  Councils  ;  so  that  in 
the  course  of  the  IVth  century  their  authority  was 
much  on  the  decline.  A  heavy  blow  was  inflicted  on 
them  in  a.  d.  360,  by  the  57th  Canon  of  the  Council  of 
Laodicea,  which  decreed  that  Itinerant  Presbyters,  Pe- 
riodeuUe  should  visit  the  country  villages  for  the  future, 
in  lieu  of  resident  Chorepbcopi.  They  continued  to 
sink  in  estimation,  till  at  length,  in  the  IXth  century, 
the  Order  was  wlioUy  laid  aside  in  the  Western  Church. 
Under  the  head  Bisbop,  we  have  mentioned  the 
creation  of  Suffragan  Bishops  in  England  at  the  time  of 
the  Reformation.  Their  office  much  resembled  that 
of  the  Primitive  Chorepiscopi.  The  application  of  the 
name,  however,  was  new;  for  in  earlier  times  in  Eng- 
land, all  the  City  Bishops,  under  their  Metropolitan, 
were  csILed  Sujfragans  ,*  and  the  seventy  Bishops,  who 
formed  the  lAhra  or  ordinary  Provincial  Council  of  the 
Pope,  (so  called  because  the  Roman  libra  consisted  of 
seventy  solidi,)  were  also  known  by  this  name. 

CHOREUS,  a  foot  consisting  of  one  long  and  one 
short  syllable ;  the  same  as  a  Trochee. 

CHORIAMBUS,  a  foot  compounded  of  a  Choreus 
and  an  Iambus;  consisting  of  two  short  syllables 
between  two  long. 

CHORIZEMA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  De- 

candria,  order  Monbgynia,    Generic  character :  calyx 

two-lipped ;    corolla  pea-flowered,    keel  ventricose, 

shorter  than  the  wings ;  style  short,  hooked ;  stigma 

oblique,  obtuse ;  pod  venticose,  many-seeded. 

Three  species,  natives  of  New  Holland.    Hort,  Kew. 

CHCyROGRAPHER,  n.  -\      Gr.  x'^/^f  spatium,  a 

Cho'bographical,  I  region  or  country ;  and 

Cho'bogbaphicallt,  Tr^pdifiEiv,  to  grave,  to  de- 

Cho'rooraphy.  J  lineate,  to  describe.* 

That  Italv  was  inhabited.  Appeareth  ^om  the  Records  of  Liyie, 
and  Dtonynus  Halicarnasseus,  the  Story  of  Aeneas,  Evander,  and 
Janus,  whom  Anneus  of  Viterbo,  and  the  chorographert  of  Italy 
da  mike  to  be  the  same  with  Noah. 

Sir  Thomat  Brown,  book  vL  ch.  vi. 

And  now  we  are  at  Leister,  where  we  shall 
Leape  ore  six  steeples,  and  one  hospitall 
Twice  told ;  bat  those  great  land  markes  I  referr 
To  Camden's  eye,  England's  chorograpker, 

Corbet,    Iter,  Boreale, 

In  this  leaf  following,  I  have  added  a  cAoro^opMca/ description 
of  the  terrestrial  Paradise,  that  the  reader  may  thereby  the  bettei 
conceive  the  preceding  disconrse. 

Ralegh,    Hittory  of  the  World,  book  L  ch.  iii.  •#••  U. 
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CHORD-      I  bope  tiut  iStuB  frala  friEded  treatite  of  warn  will  proone  a 
ORAFHER  spur  to  othen  better  learned,  mare  skilfvU  in  €k4)fograpkief  and 
.^         of  greater  iudgement  in  choiM  of  matter  to  handle  the  Mlfe  same 
CHORUS,  argument,  if  in  my  life  time  I  doo  not  pemse  it  againe. 

BoHmtked,    ChrmUcU  i^  Englmnd.    Tke  Spkik  Dtdkaiwrie. 

I  may  perhapa  be  found  fanlt  withal,  becaoBe  I  do  not  ckorogro' 
pMeaUy  place  the  funeral  monuments  in  this  my  book. 

Wetnter,    f^merttl  AfomtmeiUi^ 

CHOROPAMPA,  or  the  FhAXit  or  Sjdells.    At  the 


immense  heigiit  <rf  15,123  feet  above  the  Faetlle  Oeean,  CHORO. 
north-east  <?  the  city  of  Caxamarca  in  Pern,  on  the  Pampa. 
Andes,  a  TUt  qnantity  of  petrified  sea  shells  have  been  ^^  ~~ , 
dlscoTered,  and  near  this  singular  plain,  on  the  right  ^^^^'^ 
bank  of  the  BiTer  Micoipampa,  and  between  it  and  the  ^ 
Gerro  de'San  Jos^,  much  gold  has  been  found*  the 
Incas  having  formerly  extracted  it  at  Curimayo,  which 
is  in  the  neighbourhood^  and  more  than  11^154  feet 
above  the  sea. 


CHORUS. 


CHCVRUS,^    (See  Choir.)  Gr.  xo/>^fj  LslL  chorus. 

Cbo'baii,      >Applied  to 

Cho'bai^ly.  J  A  number  of  singers,  singing  in  con- 
cert. And  see  the  following  miscellaneous  article^  on 
Chobus  in  Ancient  Tragedy, 

Choral  is  used  by  Fox  as  dunr  is  commonly  used. 

Walter  Wall,  ohaplidne  of  the  said  draick  of  Heieford,  beiog 
a  near  o€  the  ektraUj  and  ^eitaine  other  worChie  witnessea  of 
credite,  that  were  specially  called  and  desired  to  the  prcmiwea, 
rsRegist  Herford. 

Fos,    Martyr 9,    AtticUi  aguinti  WaUer  Brule,  fol«  439. 

Speak  yee  who  best  can  tell,  ye  sons  of  lightj 
Ajigels,  for  ye  behold  him,  aiad  with  songs 
And  ehormi  symphonies,  day  wilhoat  night 
Circle  his  throne  njoydng. 

AfiflM.    /Wo^Xoflyhookv.LltflL 


Thehari 


Had  work  and  lesHd  aoi,  the  sokma  pipe« 

And  dulcimer,  all  organs  of  sweet  stop. 

All  sounds  on  fret  by  string  or  golden  wire 

Tempered  soft  tunings,  Intennizt  with  Toice 

Ckvrai  or  unison.  Id,  lb,  book  vILI*  S99« 

Every  fiz*d  star,  in  tiie  now-ieeehred  hypotheslB,  Is  a  sm  or 
smi-Hkc  body,  and  in  Iflce  raaaaer  eadrded  with  a  tUnu  of 
plaaeti saoving abont it.  Aoy.    Om fie CrMtiompfutL 


And  while  in  pomp  it  Cytherea's  shrine, 

Wilk  ekorml  song  and  dance,  onr  mws  «e Join; 

Her  flaming  altar  with  fdigioni  lisat 

111  touch.  Fenton,    Phmm  tmd  Sapfki. 

For  the  diflference  which  the  use  of  charm  makes.  Is  this :  Ae 
modem  drama  contents  itself  with  a  fact  represented  ;  the  aadeat 
requirea  it  to  be  represented  before  spectators. 

Maaom.    Effrida,   Letter,  Z. 

When  the  words  ^re  attended  to  by  the  eye  there  is  a  pUdntive 
cast  in  the  strain  which  makes  the  well  known  anthem,  "  I  call 
and  cry,**  somewhat  affecting ;  I  llhink,  however,  a  modem  com- 
poser  would  judge  ill  if  he  chose  to  set  the  same  worda  ekormlfy. 

Id.  CkKTck  MMe,  ll(i» 

Cnoaus,  in  Ancient  Tragedy.  The  account  giren  in 
the^  Historical  Division  of  this  Work,  of  the  Dramatic 
representations  of  the  Greeks,  being  in  many  respects 
incomplete,  it  has  been  judged  advisable  to  set  before 
our  readers  a  more  exact  statement,  comprising  an 
accoimt  of  the  Chorus,  which  was  in  fiict  the  germ  and 
origin  of  the  Drama. 

J. — On  the  Origin  of  Tragedy  and  Comedy, 

The  ancient  Greeks  met  annually  in  their  villages, 
(KWfiai)  at  the  end  of  harvest  or  vintage,  to  offer  sa- 
crifices to  the  Gods,  and  to  partake  of  relaxation  and 
festivity ;  £mI  t^  ffvrrev/at  Ay«Mrat;tfHr,as  Aristotle  says.* 
The  principal  object  of  their  reverence  was  A»oW<ro9, 
Bacchus,  the  inventor  of  wine,  and  aa  important  per- 
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sonage  in  the  most  ancient  Mythology  of  the  Greeks ; 
who  was  worshipped  together  with  Ceres  in  the  Eleu- 
sinian  Mysteries,  as  joint  patron  of  agricnltore,  and 
who  was  perhaps  the  most  ancient  of  all  the  Grecian 
Deities.  He  seems  to  have  been  typical  of  the  first 
generating  principle  ^  and  therefore  his  most  conspi- 
cuous emblem  was  the  ^oXXov.  At  these  meetings 
two  kinds  of  poetry  were  naturally  introduced ;  the 
one  in  honour  of  Bacchus,  which  Aristotle  says  was 
v'^Xov  Koi  ir^KWfua^iucop^  the  other  ludicrous  and 
satyrical,  interspersed  with  mutual  sarcasms  and  jests ; 
f^€XoiQ7€pov  Kol  iafifitl^ov,  VersUnu  oliermM  approbria 
rusdcafimdent.  But  this  species  also  was  in  honour  of 
Bacchus,  although  of  a  lighter  and  more  fiuniliar  cast 
than  the  former. 

The  loftier  and  more  poetical  song  was  afterwards 
named  Mvpap^,  a  term,  of  whidi  no  satis&ctory 
explanation  has  yet  been  given. 

To  the  more  jocose  effiuions  are  to  be  referred  the 
Phallic  songs/ which  were  sune  during  the  processioa 
of  the  4»a\Jlo9.  The  singers  of  the  Dithyrambs,  says 
Aristotle,  gradually  improved  Tragedy ;  and  those  of 
the  Phallic  song  Comedy  $  both  having  ori^naily  been 
extemporaneous    . 

The  second  age  of  Dramatic  representations  was 
that  in  which  the  Actor  prepared  beforehand  some 
story,  which  he  represented  to  the  audience  partly  by 
narration,  partly  by  dancing  and  gesticulation.  See 
omnmo  Hermann,  ad  Arist.  Poet,  p.  109.  It  was  then 
that  Tragedy  was  no  longer  an  extemporaneous  song, 
indiscriminately  poured  forth  by  the  votaries  of 
Bacchus  as  wit  or  wine  prompted  them,  but  it  became 
a  profession  or  art.  llie  first  who  exercised  it  was 
Thespis;  but  even  he,  although  he  was  not  long  prior 
to  JSschylus,  left  no  written  drama,*  and  it  is  most 
probable  that  he  never  committed  any  to  writing.  In 
his  time  the  word  rparft^ta  appears  to  have  been  first 
used.  It  seems  probable,  as  Bentley  supposes,  that 
Tragedy  and  Comedy  may  originally  have  had  one 
common  name,  Kwfuoila,  bebg  both  of  them  ecpially 

joi^t  ^  the  vlUage^ 

One  name  for  Comedy  was  rpvywiia  j  but  it  was 
only  called  so  in  derision,  because  tlie  actors  smeared 
their  feces  with  the  lees  of  wine,  as  the  earnest  tra- 
gedians did,  according  to  Horace.  ^  ^ 

The  etymology  of  rpar^t^^U  is  clearly  7pajo9  apd  •^  j 
but  the  reason  of  it  is  involved  in  some  obsHzrity. 
The  common  notion  is,  that  it  was  so  called  because  a 
goat  was  the  prize  of  the  singer. 

Tragedy,  therefore,  was  originally  nothing  more 
than  a  song  in  honour  of  Bacchus,  accompanied  by 


•  Bent.  Bks,  PkaL  p.  23a. 
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CHORUS,  gesticulations  and  dancing.  In  process  of  time  were 
introduced  relations  of  some  mytiiological  story,  by  a 
second  person^  who  reliered  the  singer ;  an  improve* 
ment  first  adopted  by  Thespb.  Then  another  actor 
was  added,  who  kept  up  a  dialogue  with  the  first 
performer,  the  singer  introdocing  the  Bacchic  hynm 
between  the  different  portions  of  their  perfonnanoe* 
The  subject  of  this  song  was  afterwards  less  strictly 
confined  to  Bacchus,  and  frequently  bore  some  refe* 
rence  to  the  matter  of  the  dialogue. 

Although  the  subject  of  the  dithyrambic  song  was 
thus  changed,  the  custom  of  singing  it  before  the  altar 
of  Bacchus  was  still  retained :  and  when  afterwards 
a  staee  was  invented  by  iBschylus,  a  portion  of  it, 
caUecf  the  opx^^pa,  or  dandng'tpace,  was  set  apart  for 
the  performance  of  the  song  and  dance  round  the 
OvfUkif  or  altar.  Hence  OvfUXii  is  sometimes  put  for 
the  orchestra  on  which  it  stood.  Artemidorus,  ii.  3, 
p.  84.  Toiv  eVi  OvfUXffp  wafiaii^vai,  to  those  who  tread 
the  stage,  who  are  called  in  the  same  chapter  OvfUKucol, 
Alciphr.  ii.  3,  p.  240.  Spofuvrovpt^etv  ti  koivov  tm 
irifatati  0vfLe\tu9  Spafia,  v.  A«or,  tcxj^iotoi.     So  Ovfie* 

XtKoi  drf&v€9  in  Athenaeus,  xv.  16.  See  Aulus  Gellius, 
XX.  3. 

This  account  of  the  origin  of  Dramatic  exhibitions 
will  serve  to  explain  the  reasons  why  such  entertain^ 
ments  were  confined  at  Athens  to  the  Dionysiac  fes* 
tivals ;  and  why  the  Actors  were  called  ^uopvauueol 

n.'^OfAe  Tragic  Contatu 

The  Contests  of  Tragic  Poets  were  not  thought  of, 
till  their  art  had  attained  a  certain  degpree  of  consist 
tency  and  polish.  In  the  time  of  Thespis,  who  acted 
his  own  interludes,  they  were  not  deemed  of  sufficient 
importance  to  be  made  a  public  concern.    hprxpfUvww 

tS^v  9-€pl  Bdtnrtv  ijfSiy  t^v  tpar^u^hlap  «ivcAy,  Ka\  hia  i^w 
xatt^onfra  tow  fro\Xov9  Hjoyrot  roi^  vparffkato^,  ovvtj  it 

€it  HfiiSXav  iva^wwiQv  efi|(y/Myoi^— Plutarch,  tfi  Sohne, 
p.  173,  HSt. 

The  Dramatic  Contests  always  took  place  at  the 
GwnytviL,  or  festivals  of  Bacchus,  of  which  there  were 
three  holden  in  Attica  at  different  times  in  the  year. 

1.  ra  icar'  i^pov9,  celebrated  in  the  month  lloaMiBewv 
(the  sixth  Attic  month,  answering  to  the  latter  part  of 
December  and  the  beginning  of  January)  in  all  the 
Siffiot  and  villages  of  Attica.   Theophr.  Char.  p.  12,  Schn. 

2.  TO  AffvaSa,  or  ra  iv  Ac/cyoiv,  so  called  finnn  AifiPmt, 
a  part  of  the  dty  near  the  Acropolis,  in  which  was  a 
sacred  TtpifioXos,  or  enclosure,  of  Bacchus,  called 
Aifvoioy,  from  XifV99,  a  wine-'press,  -  Thucyd.  ii.  15. 
In  this  enclosure  plays  were  acted,  the  audience  being 
placed  upon  a  wooden  scaffolding.  But  afterwards  a 
regular  theatre  was  erected.  This  festival  was  cele« 
brated  on  the  twelfth  day  of  the  eighth  month, 
*Av0effTifpiwp,  originally  called  Ai/vauov,  answering  to 
part  of  February  and  March.  The  festival  itseu  in 
later  times  went  by  the  name  of  ra  *A»OttrrT^pia,  and 
-was  holden  on  three  consecutive  days,  the  eleventh, 
twelfth,  and  thirteenth  of  the  month }  the  first  day's 
ceremonies  were  called  UtOoi^ia,  the  Broachings;  those 
of  the  second  dav,  Xo€9,  the  Cups,  or  drmking-hout  $ 
those  of  the  third,  Xvrpoi,  the  messes  of  pottage** 

*  The  reader  who  wishes  for  »  full  account  of  this  festiral, 
may  consult  the  Auieof^  Lectionet  of  Meursius,  ir,  13,  p.  189,  The 
i^en^a  hare  been  co-founded  with  the  Atop^ia  kot^  iypoln.    But 


3.  T»  €1^  ^M,  or  tA  tear*  orrv,  or  rA  IstiK^,  hotden  CBORVS* 
in  the  ninth  month,  'EXa^nifioktmv,  answering  to  part 
of  March  and  April,  and  about  the  seventeenth  day  of 
the  month.*  And  this  festival  is  always  to  be  under* 
stood,  when  the  words  t«  Aioi^vo-mk  are  used  by  them'* 
selves. 

Dramatic  representations  were  introduced  at  all 
these  festivals,  but  prizes  were  contended  for  only  in 
the  two  last.  In  the  ra  xav*  irfpo^  the  actors  seem 
to  have  gone  about  from  one  5^^*  to  another. 

In  the  two  city  festivals,  the  Scenic  Contests  were 
made  public  concerns,  and  controlled  by  strict  regula* 
tionsi  which  will  be  the  subject  of  a  subsequent  sec- 
tion. At  present  we  will  consider  those  which  related 
to  the  pieces  produced. 

Each  Poet  was  expected  to  exhibit  three  Tragic  and  * 
one  Satyric  drama,  which  together  constituted  arripa-, 
Xo^U     In  imitation  of  which  custom  Plato  is  sud  by 
Thrasyllus,  (ap.  Diog,  Laert.  iii.  56,)  to  have  published 
his  Dialogues  by  Tetralogies,  or  quaternions. 

Sometimes  the  three  Tragedies  were  of  a  kindred 
argument,  as  for  instance,  the  Agamemnon,  Choephori 
and  Eumenides  of  ^schylus,  all  relating,  more  or  less 
directly,  to  the  story  of  Orestes  ;  for  which  reason  the 
Tetralogy,  of  which  they  formed  the  principal  part, 
was  called  r^rpaXoi^ia  'O/icVrcMu  Aristophan.  Ran.  1124* 

When  Diogenes  Laertiua  speaks  of  plays,  acted  at 
the  Paaatheniac  festivals,  he  refers  to  a  more  recent 
age,  when  that  custom  may  probably  have  prevailed. 
But  long  before  that  time  Tetralogies  had  been  discon- 
tinued.   See  Bentley,  Dtse.  Phal  p.  233.t 

The  custom  of  presenting  four  dramas  at  once  was 
not  of  very  long  duration  j  for  it  seems  not  to  have 
been  introduced  till  the  later  years  of  ^Eschylus  j  who 
wrote,  as  the  author  of  his  life  informs  us,  seventy  Tra- 
gedies, but  only  about  five  Satyric  dramas.  If  this 
account  of  his  Satyric  dramas  be  correct,  it  is  clear 
that  he  could  have  presented  only  five  Tetralogies,  of 
which  the  Orestean  was  the  last.  But  this  does  not 
very  well  accord  with  the  circumstance  of  his  having 
acquired  great  reputation  by  his  Satyric  dramas.  Ac- 
cording to  Pausanias,  p.  66,  3^,  ed.  Sylburg.  the  Satyrs 
of  ^schylus  were  the  most  celebrated ;  and  in  the  next 
place  those  of  Pratinas  and  Aristias.  Diogenes  Laer- 
tius  relates,  that  Menedemus  thought  ^schylus  the 
first  in  this  species  of  composition,  and  Sophocles  the 
second. 

But  to  return  to  the  Dionysiac  festivals  5  we  have 
said,  in  compliance  with  the  received  notion,  that  the 
Scenic  contests  took  place  only  at  the  Arfi^aia,  and  the 
fi^oKa  Aiopvcta,  There  is  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  Comedians  most  commonly  contended  at  the 
former,  and  the  Tragedians  at  the  latter  of  these 
festivals. 


Rnhnken  in  the  Auctarimik  Emend,  in  Hesych.  r.  Am^^ia,  has 
clearly  proved  that  theywere  the  same  as  the  festiyal  4y  Alpytus 
and  the  Antheaieria,  The  contrary  opinion  is  unsuccessfnlly 
maintained  hy  G.  A. OdcricL  SeeBibliotk.  CritAu  iu.j).  Sl.Heync, 
ad  Georg.  ii.  381.  The  Scholiast  on  Plato  says,  that  the  Leuaa 
were  in  the  month  Maemacterion. 

*  ^schin.  c.  Cteuph.  sec.  24, 

t  It  appears,  however,  from  a  decree  of  the  Athenian  people, 
preserved  in  Josephus,/^.  J,  xiv.  8,  p.  699,  that  even  as  late  as  the 
age  of  Hyrcanus,  the  Tragic  contests  were  confined  to  the  Dionysiiu 
iufMrtof  Si  vkr  ar4^any  4p  ry  OccCrpy  AioKvirfois,  rgar)piSp  rmm 
Ktutwf  iryofUimr,  KtA  noraSiiyiuois  ital  *EKfvaaf(oit  hfrf  yvfu^utt 
irySvi, 
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CH0RU9.  The  Tragic  Contests  muat  always  have  taken  place 
at  the  great  Dionysia ;  for  at  that  festival  the  new 
plays  were  represented,  and  new  actors  appointed  by 
lot ;  as  appears  from  several  decrees  quoted  by  Ms- 
chines  and  Demosthenes.  This  point  has  been  illus- 
trated by  Hemsterhuis  with  his  usual  learning  in  his 
notes  on  Lucian,  i.  p.  166.  See  also  Taylor  s  Preface 
to  the  Orations  vepl  'Sref^vov, 

One  thing  more  is  to  be  remarked  about  these  Con- 
tests. The  reason  why  new  plays  and  new  actors  were 
brought  upon  the  stage  at  the  great  Dionysia  was  this; 
at  that  festival  strangers  from  various  parts  of  Greece, 
and  especially  Deputies  from  all  the  States  tributary 
to  Athens,  were  present  in  that  city ;  whereas  at  the 
Leneea  none  but  the  inhabitants  of  Attica  composed 
the  audience. 

It  appears  then,  that,  although  Tragedies  were  acted 
on  the  Leniean  festival,  the  Contests  of  new  pieces  took 
place  at  the  Dionysia  cV  iaret.  See  Barthelemy's  Dis" 
sertation  in  the  M6n.  de  XAc,  tCInscr,  tom.  xxxlx.;  Wolf, 
Praf.  ad  Demosth.  Or,  Lept,  p.  xc.  Demosth.  de  Coron, 
p.  136,  Harl.  These  were  made  a  national  concern  ; 
they  were  regulated  by  laws,  and  the  expense  of  paying 
and  equipping  the  Chorusses  was  one  of  the  Xei- 
rovpt^iai,  or  State  burthens,  imposed  upon  the  richer 
members  of  the  Commonwealth.  This  charge  was  called 
Xopifr^ta,  and  the  person  who  bore  it  Xopff^o?,*  The 
different  x^f^V^^  were  assigned  to  the  different  tribes 
in  their  turns,  and  the  imfieX^rai  of  the  tribe  fixed 
them  before  the  Dionysia  on  some  wealthy  individuals. 
.  The  different  Choragi,  according  to  their  appoint- 
ment, defrayed  the  expenses  of  the  Dithyrambic  or 
Cyclian  Chorus, t  or  of  the  Tragic  or  Comic  Chorus,  t 
or  of  the  AvXtfrwv  x^P^^*  (who  danced  and  sang  whUe 
a  musician  played  on  the  flute,)  or  of  the  Pyrrhichis" 
to,§  (boys  who  danced  in  armour.)  An  enumeration 
of  the  different  expenses  of  the  x'^PVV'*^  is  given  by 
Lysias,  'A^roX.  ^lapoB.  sec.  1,  which  deserves  to  be  in- 
serted here,  as  rendered  into  English  by  Dr.  Bentley^ 
Diss,  PhaL  p.  360. 

"  When  Theopompus  was  Archon,  (ol.'xcii.  2,)  1 
was  furnisher  to  a  Tragic  Chorus,  and  I  laid  out  thirty 
mina.  Afterwards  I  got  the  victory  with  the  Chorus 
of  men,  and  it  cost  me  twenty  mina*  When  Glau- 
cippus  was  Archon,  (ol.  xcii,  3,)  I  laid  out  eight  mtike 
upon  the  Pyrrhichists.  Again  I  won  the  victory  with 
the  Chorus  of  men,  and  with  that^  and  the  charge  of 
the  Tripus,  I  expended  fifty  mtiup.  And  when  Diodes 
was  Archon,  (ol.  xcii.  4,)  I  laid  out  upon  the  Cyclian 
Chorus  three  mime  (qu  ?)  Afterwards,  when  Alexias 
was  Archon,  (ol.  xciii.4,)  I  furnished  a  Chorus  of  boys, 
and  it  cost  me  above  fifteen  minte.  And  when  Euclldes 
wa6  Archon,  (ol.  xciv.2,)  I  was  at  the  charge  of  sixteen 


*  The  Latins  always  wrote  Choragtu, 

t  Plutarch,  ^ndocid.  p.  835.  B. 

X  See  the  Notes  on  Hesychius,  r.  Ilt^  irtpiyx^t,  Ljsias.  *AwoX, 
A»poS.  sec.  1. 

§  Lysias,  1.  c. I88ens,p.54, as  corrected  by  Bentley,  Diss,  p.36I. 
Athenaeus,  ziv.  p.  630,  tells  us,  apon  the  authority  of  Aristocles, 
that  the  ITv^^xi^^al  were  always  boys.  The  dance  is  de- 
scribed in  p.  631,  and  by  Dionysius  Halicamasscnsis  quoted  in 
the  Notes  on  Froclos.  rfarynichns,  who  was  a  dancing-master, 
was  of  course  employed  occasionally  to  teach  the  Pyrrichists. 
JElian,  having  met  with  the  expression  9tSd^as  Tlv^^ix^ai,  or 
something  to  that  effect,  trumps  up  a  story  of  Phrynichus*s  having 
introduced  Pvrrhichists  in  one  of  his  tragedies  fV.  H.  iii.  8.) 
Schottns  in  his  Notes  on  Proclns  improves  upon  tnis,  and  says 
that  FhrynicbuB  acted  a  pra^y  called  nv3^ix<^af. 


mime  upon  the  Comedians,  and  of  seven  upon  the  young  CHORUS. 
Pyrr9Uchists,"    The  charge  of  the  Cyclian  Chorus  Dr.  ^ 
Bentley  probably  wrote  CCC  mitue,  as  it  is  in  Lysias, 
quoted  by  Meursius.    The  printer  changed  this  into 
III  fittntf. 

The  Poets  who  were  desirous  of  contending  for  the 
prize,  presented  their  pieces  to  the  first  Archon,  whose 
business  it  was  to  see  that  the  Choragi  gave  their  Cho- 
russes  to  none  but  those  who  deserved  it.  This  regu- 
lation was  made,  to  secure  the  representation  <^  the 
best  pieces.  The  Choragus  of  a  Chorus  of  boys,  was 
obliged  by  law  to  be  above  the  age  of  forty  years. 
What  age  was  fixed  for  the  other  x®/^7^^  ^^  imcertain. 
Another  law  enacted  that  no  foreigner  should  dance  in 
the  Chorusses,*  under  the  penalty  of  1000  drachms  to 
be  paid  by  the  Choragus ;  but  this  referred  only  to  the 
greater  Dionysia ;  for  at  the  Leneean  exhibitions  it 
was  lawfbl  to  introduce  foreign  dancers ;  at  the  latter 
festival  the  Meroiroi  also  were  Choragi. f 

Sometimes  the  expenses  of  the  Chorus  were  volan« 
tarily  undertaken  by  some  spirited  individual^  or  by 
the  Poet  himself.  The  plays  of  .Sschyltts  were 
acted  a  second  time  after  his  death,  at  the  public 
expense,  t 

The  Archon  also,  it  seems,  assigned,  by  lot,  to  the 
diflferent  Poets,' three  Actors  apiece.  But  the  Poet 
who  obtained  the  prize,  was  allowed  to  select  his  own 
performers  for  the  next  year. 

It  has  been  thought  by  some  learned  men,  that, 
because  each  of  the  ten  tribes  appointed  a  Choragus  for 
the  Dionysiac  Contests,  there  must  have  been  always 
ten  competitors  for  the  prize  of  Comedy,  of  which  only 
three  were  placed.  But  it  is  dear  from  the  Argument  to 
the  Plutus  that  this  was  not  the  case.  We  are  informed 
that  Aristophanes,  when  he  presented  that  play,  had 
only  four  competitors ;  Nicochares,  Aristomenes,  Ni- 
cophon,  and  Alcseus.  It  is  most  probable  that  differ* 
ent  Xo/My7iat  were  allotted  to  different  tribes :  so  many 
for  Comic  Chorusses,  so  many  for  Tragic,  so  many  for 
Dithyrambic,  &c. 

•  The  contending  Choragi  were  called  'A»Ttxopii*^ot  ;i 
the  poetical  or  musical  candidates  'AvnctBdaKoKoi ;  || 
the  actors  'Av7it€xvoi.^\ 

The  names  of  successful  Choragi  and  Poets  were 
proclaimed  to  the  people. 

The  Choragus  consecrated  to  Bacchus  a  tripod,  in- 
scribed with  the  names  of  himself  and  hb  poet,  and 
the  Archon.**  But  perhaps  this  is  true  only  of  the 
Dithyrambic  Contests.  The  Tragic  victor  seems  to 
have  consecrated  a  tablet  or  marble  slab.  The  oldest 
of  these  inscriptions  which  has  been  preserved  is  in 
Plutarch,  Themistocl,  p.  251. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  original  prizes  of  Tragedy 
and  Comedy  were  discontinued  when  the  Dramatic  art 
had  attained  its  consistency  and  polish.f  f 

The  successful  Poet  was  honoured  with  a  crown  of 
ivy. 

The  Actors  also  of  the  successful  pieces  wore  crowns 
of  ivy. 

•  Petit,  Legis  AtHc,  p.  353.  t  Ibid. 

X  See  Stanley,  in  vitam  MsckyU,  p.  707. 
§  Demosth.  e.  Mid,  i.  p.  134. 
II  Sec  Casaubon,  on  Mhen-  vi.  p.  235.  D. 
4  Alciphron,  iii.  48. 

*«  See  the  Preface  to  the  Perj^e  of /BschyluSi  p,xxiL  Cf.  Uar- 
pocr.  V.  Ktxrcerofi^,  * 

ft  Bentley,  Diss,  PhaL  p.  303 
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CHORUS.  We  have  no  document  by  which  we  can  detennine 
the  number  of  Tragedies  represented  at  one  sittiag>* 
but  it  appears  that  the  time  allowed  to  each  Poet  was 
measured  by  the  clepsydra.t 

The  prizes  were  awarded  by  judges  appointed  by 
the  Archon,  usually^  but  not  always^  five  in  number.^ 
Their  decision,  as  might  have  been  expected,  was  not 
always  impartial.  ||  The  judges  of  the  Cyclian  Cho- 
russes  were  punishable  by  fine,  if  they  decided  con- 
trary to  justice.^ 

The  tripods  and  tablets  commemorative  of  the  Dio- 
nysiac  conquerors,  were  placed  in  the  Lensean  temple 
of  Bacchus.  From  these,  dififerent  authors  at  various 
times  compiled  chronological  accounts  of  the  Dramatic 
Contests,  giving  the  names  of  the  three  first  competi- 
tors,** the  titles  of  their  plays,  the  success  of  each, 
and  the  name  of  the  Archon  in  whose  magistracy  they 
were  performed. 

The  principal  compilers  of  these  Didascalia,  as  they 
were  called,were  Aristotle,Dicffiarchu8,t  t  Callimachus, 
Eratosthenes,  Carystius  of  Fergamus,  and  Aristophanes 
the  grammarian.  The  student  who  wishes  to  obtain  full 
information  on  this  subject  must  consult  Casaubon.  on 
Athen€tus,  vi.  p.  235 ;  £.  Jonsius,  Hist.  Script.  Pliilos,  i.  1 6 ; 
Bentley,  on  the  Fragments  of  Callimachus ^  p.  4/0,  ed. 
Ernesti.  Two  fragments  of  marble  Didascalise  were 
published  at  Rome  in  1777>  by  6.  A.  Oderici,  and 
reviewed  inWyttenbach*s  Bibliotheca  Critka,  ii.  3,  p.4l. 

IIL-^Of  the  Actors. 

We  have  before  observed,  that  the  Singer  of  the 
Chorus  was  originally  the  only  performer,  and  that 
Thespis  first  added  an  Actor,  who  relieved  the 
Singer  by  relating  and  gesticulating  some  mythologi- 
cal story,  ^schylus  added  a  second  Actor,  who  kept 
up  a  dialogue  with  the  other  performer,  the  Singer 
introducing  the  Bacchic  song  between  the  different 
portions  of  their  performance.  And  therefore  he  is 
justly  considered  as  the  father  of  Tragedy.  Afterwards 
Sophocles  added  a  third  Actor ;  an  improvement,  the 
credit  of  which  is  said  to  be  due  to  ^schylus  by  the 
author  of  that  poet's  life  ^  but  Dicsearchus,  who  was 
well  versed  in  the  history  of  the  drama,  attributed  it 
to  Sophocles,  as  we  learn  from  the  same  life.  A  better 
authority  stiU  is  that  of  Aristotle,  de  Poet.  c.  10. 

In  his  notes  on  the  foregoing  passage,  Mr.  Tyrwhitt 
observes  that  iEschylus  certainly  introduced  three 
Actors  into  some  of  his  plays,  as  for  instance  in  the 
Chotphori,  v.  665 — 1 16,  but  he  thinks  that  he  borrowed 
the  hint  from  Sophocles,  by  whom  he  was  worsted  in  a 
Tragic  Contest,  at  least  twelve  years  before  his  death. 
*'  The  Actors  were  not  only  assigned  by  lot  to  the 
several  competitors,  but  the  number  which  each 
competitor  was  allowed  to  employ  was  limited  to 
tliree.  See  Hesychius,  v.  Ne/i€<r£«  vTroKpnwv,  (rather 
Ne/M>ri<Ti9.)  In  consequence  of  this  regulation,  when 
three  characters  were  already  on  the  stage,  a  fourth 


•  Tyrw)uit,  ad  Aristot.^.\92, 

-f  Ibid.  p.  144. 

X  SeeValesius  ixiMaussac.  Din,  Crit.  p.  204,  and  SibUoth, 
£7rt/.ii.3,  p.  45. 

II  See  ^lian,  ii.  8.  Aristopli.  Ar,  445,    Tyrwhitt,  p.  149. 

<il  iEscbin.  c.  Ctesiph,  85. 

*♦  Fit^  ^ophnctis,  p.  sir. 

•f-f  Sec  Argura.  Jj.  al  MwrKoKiai  Kar'  ^f»x^r,  not  those  of 
^jLCKlircljus.    jSe^  omnino  Jouiium,  p.  87, 


could  not  be  introduced  without  allowing  one  of  the  CHORUft. 
three  Actors  sufficient  time  to  retire  and  change  his 
dress.    The  Poet  was  at  liberty  to  employ  as  many 
mutes  as  he  thought  proper.'* 

The  Actors  were  called  'Aywvurrai.  (Hesych.  in  v.) 
He  who  performed  the  principal  part  was  called 
'npuyrarfwvi<fT^9,ihesecondB€V7fpaywvi<rr^9,  and  the  third 
rpiTof^afvKrnj^,  Hence  irptvrarftjvuneiv  or  irpwra  Xdr^eiv, 
signifies  to  be  the  principal  personage  in  any  affair,  and 
rptraf'ftvvurreiv  or  rptra  Xdrfeip,  to  be  a  subordinate  cha* 
racter ;  as  in  Latin  primas  vel  tertias  agere.  Our  readers 
will  remember  the  precept  of  Horace,  neu  quarta  loqui 
persona  laboret.  Pollux,  (iv.  109,)  says,  that  when  a 
fourth  Actor  did  say  any  thing,  it  was  called  irapaxop'^" 
yijp^a.  They  seem  to  have  introduced  not  only  living 
mutes  upon  the  stage,  but  also  figures  dressed  up  to- 
represent  men.  *  It  is  probable  that  most  of  the  guards 
and  attendants  who  came  on  with  Kings  and  great 
personages,  were  figures  appropriately  drest,  of  which 
a  sufficient  stock  would  be  kept  in  the  lumber-room 
of  the  Theatre. 

IV.— Of  the  Chorus. 

The  Chorus,  which  was  originally  performed  by 
one  person,  and  which  was  considered  as  the  main 
business  of  the  representation,  by  degrees  became  sub- 
ordinate to  the  acting.*  But  in  order  to  gratify  the 
love  of  spectacle  which  distinguished  the  Athenians, 
succeeding  poets  increased  the  number  of  those  who 
danced  and  sang,  but  the  Chorus  was  still  considered 
as  one  Actor,  f  and  joined  in  the  dialogue  by  means  of 
his  head,  called  Kopvf/iatoi.  By  degrees,  however,  to 
give  spirit  and  variety  to  the  Chorus,  it  was  divided, 
when  necessary,  into  yjiuxopia,  each  division  having 
its  Coryphaeus.  They  performed  regular  dances,  accom* 
modated,  it  should  seem,  to  the  measure  of  the  verses 
which  they  sang ;  a  subject  which  is  involved  in  great 
difficulty  and  obscurity,  chiefly  arising  from  the  imper- 
fect knowledge  which  we  possess  of  the  principles  of  the 
Grecian  music.  They  seem  to  have  danced  one  way 
while  singing  the  strophb,  and  another  during  the 
antistroph^,  and  to  have  stood  still,  or  to  have  per- 
formed the  evolution  which  dancing-masters  call  a 
pousser,  during  the  epode.  But  all  this  is  very  uncer- 
tain. The  way  in  which  the  grammarians  attempt  to 
explain  these  motions  is  too.absurd  to  deserve  a  serious 
renitation»  although  it  has  been  adopted  by  Vossius. 
We  may  briefly  observe,  that  dancing  seems  not  to 
have  conveyed  to  an  Athenian  any  ludicrous  ideas.  To 
us  it  would  be  very  strange  to  see  a  party  of  venerable 
old  men  figuring  up  and  down  the  stage,  and  all  the 
while  bewailing  in  passionate  exclamations,  some 
public  calamity. 

With  regard  to  the  number  of  the  Chorus>  we  may 
be  sure  that  it  did  not  all  at  once  jump  from  one  to 
fifteen,  or  any  other  fixed  number.  If  the  number  of 
the  Chorus  was  ever  fixed  at  fifteen,  it  was  not  till  the 
Tragic  art  had  arrived  at  some  degree  of  magnificence 
and  importance.  In  the  Supptices  of  JSschylus,  the 
Chorus  consists  of  the  daughters  of  Danaus.  Now 
«■  I  "I  III     ■■■    ^  ■  ..11  .11        I     111^ 

*  It  sbonld  seem,  howerer,  from  the  following  passage  of 
PoUux,  iv.  123»  that  even  before  the  time  of  Hiespis,  more  than 
one  person  danced  in  the  Chorus.    'EXc^f  ^v  rpdrtfa  ^X"^9  ^' 

t  Aristot.  'le  Pq<1,  32. 
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GHORUSi  tlieie  were  fifty  in  number  $  but  it  is  Tery  uncertaia 
whether  they  all  made  their  appearance  upon  the 
stage;  or  if  they  did,  whether  the  greater  number  of 
them  were  not  stuffed  figures. 

When  the  Tragic  Chorus  consisted  of  fifteen^  it 
stood  either  in  three  rows  of  five  each,  or  in  five  rows 
o^  three  each.  In  the  former  case  it  was  said  to  be 
ranged  Kara  trtQixov^,  in  the  latter,  Kwra  fi^y^.  The 
dividing  the  Chorus  into  two  parts,  was  called  tix^pia^ 
each  division  ^fuxopiov,  and  their  alternate  songs, 
umtxopia  Its  first  entrance  upon  the  stage  was  called 
wapodo9,  its  temporary  retreat  from  the  stage,  furtu^d* 
tfra^i?)  and  its  return  iwiirdpo$o9 ;  its  final  exit,  ^(f>oBo9. 
These  particulars  are  all  taken  from  Julius  Pollux,  iv» 
108,  whose  accoimt,  most  probably,  refers  to  the 
later  ages  of  the  Greek  drama.  It  appears  that  the 
Coryphaei  stood  in  the  centres  of  their  respective 
divisions.  The  Chorus  entered  the  orchestra  from 
the  right  side  of  the  theatre,  and  danced  across  it 
to  the  left.  The  less  conspicuous  situations  in  the 
Chorus  were  called  vwokoXtm,  Lines  were  drawn  on 
the  floor  of  the  orchestra  along  which  the  crotxot 
were  to  move. 

The  species  of  dances  performed  by  the  Tragic  and 
Coinic  Chomsses  were  odled  respectively  i/AfUKeia  and 
tnpSa^,  the  kind  adapted  to  Satyrs  was  termed  tf/cirytt.* 

With  respect  to  the  music  of  the  Chorus,  Dr.  Bent* 
ley  says  the  dialect  which  it  used  was  Doric,  being 
best  adapted  to  the  Doric  mood  in  which  it  sang  $ 
which,  with  deference  to  so  great  an  authority,  is  but 
a  poor  account  of  the  matter.  The  dialect  of  the 
Chorus  was  the  remains  of  its  original  rusticity,  lor  it 
appears  from  Aristotle,  {de  Poet  c.  4,)  that  the  inven* 
tion  of  Tragedy  belonged  to  the  Dorians.  And  it  is 
not  by  any  means  clear  that  the  Chorus  always  used 
the  Doric  mood.  It  is  more  probable  that  they  varied 
the  mood  according  to  the  subject.  Athenaeus,  (xiv. 
p.  6^,)  speaking  of  the  Mohe,  Doric,  and  Ionic  moods, 
says  that  the  last,  ''  by  reason  of  its  grave  and  harsh 
and  pompons  character  is  well  suited  to  Tragedy.'* 
Plutarch,  or  the  author  of  the  Treatise  de  Muaicdf 
p.  1 136.  C.  says  that  the  Mixo-lydian  mood  is  pathetic, 
and  fit  for  Tragedies ;  that  the  first  inventress  of  it  wu 
Sappho,  from  whom  the  Tragedians  learned  it,  and 
combined  it  with  the  Doric ;  and  further,  that  it  was 
akin  to  the  Ionic  mood ;  which  observation  illustrates 
the  passage  of  Athenaeus.  The  reader  will  bear  in 
mind  that  we  are  all  along  considering  the  Ckorue  rf 
Tragedy.  It  is  curious,  as  Mr.  Twining  has  observed, 
to  trace  the  gradual  extinction  of  the  Chorus  Origi* 
nally  it  was  idl :  then  relieved  by  short  intervals  of  dia* 
logue,  but  still  principal :  then  subordinate,  digressive, 
and  ill-connected  with  the  play  :  then  borrowed  from 
other  pieces,  (a  custom  first  practised  by  Agathof): 
and  at  last  it  degenerated  into  music  between  the  acts. 

The  early  Tragic  poets  taught  their  ovm  Chomsses 
to  dance.  Athenaeus  tells  us  that  "  the  ancient  poets, 
Thespis,  Pratinas,  Carcinus,  and  Pluynichus,  were 
called  opxiforueol,  because  they  not  only  used  much 
dancing  in  the  Chomsses  of  their  plays,  but  were 
themselves  common  dancing-masters,  teaching  any 
body  that  had  4  mind  to  learn.'*  |    Again,  **  Chomae- 

*  See  CtMobon,  de  Sat,  Poet,  i,  4.    Valckenaer,  M  Jbnmamm 
p.  B3.     Alberti,  tm  Htsfck.  r.  Utamns. 
t  Aristot.  de  Poei,  32. 
X  Athen.  i.  p.  22.     Benthy,  Dissert,  p.  264. 


leon  says,  that  iEschylus  was  the  first  person  who  CttUlCS. 
taught  his  Chorus  figure-dances  ;  not  having  recourse 
to  professed  masters,  but  inventing  himself  the  figures 
to  be  danced  by  them."  Afterwards  there  were  regu^ 
lar  BMaKoKoi,  who  undertook  for  a  certain  sum  to 
teach  the  Chorus,  and,  in  some  instances,  furnished 
the  Chorus  for  hire. 

The  place  where  the  Chorus  was  taught  its  dances 
was  called  x^P^^^^* 

The  orchestra  was  semicircular,  for  which  reason  it 
was  called,  in  later  times>  Scy/m,  from  its  resemblance 
to  the  form  of  that  letter. 

V^T'^ihe  these  aaed  Omamente  of  the  Actors, 

Every  one  knows  that  the  ancient  performers  wore 
masks  adapted  to  their  respective  characters  ^  a  device 
which  effectually  precluded  that  expression  of  the  coun- 
tenance, in  which  we  are  accustomed,  and  with  justice, 
to  place  a  very  considerable  part  of  the  histrionic  art. 
The  reason  of  it  seems  to  have  been,  that  as  the  actor 
was  elevated  by  his  Cothurni  above  the  ordinary  stature 
of  a  man,  it  was  necessary,  in  order  to  preserve  the  doe 
proportion  of  the  human  form,  that  his  countenance 
should  be  enlarged  in  a  corresponding  degree.  Besides 
which,  the  vizards  were  so  contrived  as  to  answer  the 
purpose  of  a  speaking  trumpet,  and  to  make  the  actor's 
voice  sonorous  and  loud  j  whence,  according  to  Gabius 
Bassus,*  came  the  Latin  term  Persona.  The  Greek 
name  vpocwirov  means  literally  any  thing  applied  to  the 
face.  This  was  the  ancient  term,  but  later  writers 
called  it  7rpotrtoir€ioy,f  In  the  earlier  age  of  Tragedy, 
the  actors  smeared  their  fiices  either  with  the  lees  of 
wine,  as  we  have  before  observed,  or  with  a  kind  of 
paint  called  fiarpax^'^ov.X  Different  actors  invented 
different  masks.  §  Who  first  introduced  them  into 
Comedy  is  unknown.  t|  But  fschylus  first  used  them  in 
Tragedy  ;  persona,  palUetpie  repertor  honesUe  JEschybu, 
says  Horace. 

The  different  kinds  of  vizards  are  described  by  Julius 
Pollux,  iv.  133,  seq,^ 

We  come  next  to  the  buskinswora  by  Tragic  actors, 
called  ififidrat  or  KoOopvoi.  .  The  invention  of  the 
buskin  is  attributed  to  ^schylus.  So  Horace,  MschyUu, 
"^Et  docuit  magnumque  loqui  nitique  cothurno.  Others 
ascribe  it  to  Sophocles,  as  Servius  relates  in  his  notes 
on  Virgil,  £W.  viii.  10.  SolaSophodeotuacamwiadigna 
cothumo.  Hence  cothurnus  is  often  put  metonymui 
for  tragcedia;  as  in  Horace,  Od.  ii.  1,  I2,grafide  munus 
Ceeropio  repetes  cothumo.  Juv.  xv.  29,  vulgi  sceJus,  et 
canctit  graviora  cothumit.  The  object  of  their  wearing 
these  buskins  with  thick  soles,  was  to  elevate  them 
above  the  ordinary  level  of  human  stature  ;  for  the 
personages  of  all  the  Greek  dramas  were  men  of  heroic 
ages,  who  were  thought  to  have  been  superior  in  size  to 
their  posterity.**    The  reason  commonly  assigned  is 


•  InAuhuaeiim»,r.7. 

t  UlP"  (or  rather  Zonvnue  Atcmhmta^  as  Mr.  Dobree  btf 
shown)  in  Demosth,  de  Fait,  Leg,^»  116.  A. 

t  Sckol.  Ar%st9ph.Eqmt,  520. 

(  Athen.  xir.  p.  659.  B.    Tyrwhitt,  in  Aristot,  p.  139. 

II  AristDt  Poet,  lec.  1 1 . 

^  A  work  de  Personis  et  Larvis,  was  published  at  Rome  ill 
1639,  by  AJ^silaus  Marescottus ;  but  it  is  exceedingly  rare 

•*  Diomedes,  Comm,  inlHonys.  Tkrac,  ap,  Valckenaer,  Am- 
madv.  adAmmoH,  p.  75. 
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CHORUS,  the  great  size  of  the  Greek  theatres,  which  seems 
a  very  inadequate  one.    Ludan*  says,  f  ittu,  v^  At, 

It  is  doubtfiil  whether  the  tragic  buskin  was  erer 
cflled  Ko0opvo9  by  the  more  ancient  writers,  who  used 
this  word  to  denote  a  sort  of  sandal  worn  by  women^ 
not  made  right  and  left^  as  sandals  usually  were,  but 
equally  adi^ted  to  both  feet;  whence  Theramenes 
was  called  o  KoOopwo^,  as  having  attadied  himself  with 
equal  readiness  to  that  party  which  happened  to  be 
uppermostf 

W^  are  informed  by  Diomedes  in  the  extract  above 
referred  to,  that  the  actors  wore  gaiments  down  to 
their  feet,  in  order  to  conceal  the  device  of  the  buskins. 
Ister  the  grammarian  informs  us  that  Sophocles  in- 
vented the  white  sandals  which  were  worn  by  the 
Actors  and  the  Chorus*! 

FZ— Qfifce  Theatre. 

The  Theatre  at  Athens  was  formerly  a  temporary 
building,  constructed  of  wooden  planks  {txpia,)  in  the 
forum. §  These  having  given  way  during  the  repre- 
sentation of  a  play  of  Fratinas,  or  of  ^schylus,  ||  a  more 
substantial  Theatre  was  erected  in  the  precincts  of  the 
Temple  of  Bacchus,  near  the  Acropolis.^ 

That  portion  of  the  Theatre  appropriated  to  the  per- 
formances, was  divided  into  1.  Sic^v^,  the  whole  stage ; 
2.  Ao«y€iov,  in  Latin  pulfnium,  that  part  where  the 
actors  stood;**  2.  '0^x7<"^P«*  a  semicircular  space 
before  the  A^^^tov,  and  a  little  lower  than  it;  on 
which  was  the  Qv/UKri  or  altar  of  Bacchm.W  4.  •Yato- 
ctcptnov,  or  Kovicrpa,  the  floor  of  which  was  on  a  level 
with  the  area  of  the  Theatre,  a  place  decorated  with 
columns  and  statues.}! 

The  space  before  the  ^ic^in^,  where  the  actors  stood, 
was  also  called  UpoffK^viov,^^  The  following  passage 
of  Vitruvius  will  show  the  nature  of  these  divisions. 

'^  AmpUorem  habent  Orchestram  Grad,  et  scenam  re- 
cessiorem,  mmareque  latUudine  puJpUum,  quad  Xoyctov 
appellant :  ideoque  apud  eos  Tragici  et  Comici  Actoret  tit 
Scena  peragunt :  reliqui  QUtem  artifices  suas  per  orches- 
tram pr<estant  actiones,  ideoque  ex  eo  Scenici  et  Thymelici 
Gnece  separatim  ftomtfianter."||||  See  sec.  i.  p.  623. 

It  appears  from  a  story  told  by  Athenseus,  ziv. 
p.  631.  F.  that  the  space  beneath  the  stage,  whither  the 
actors  retired  to  dress  or  repose,  was  called  inroffic^viov. 

The  wings  of  the  scenes  were  called  wapafficjvia ; 
and  there  were  three  doors  on  the  stage,  one  in  the 
centre,  which  represented  the  door  of  a  palace,  or  the 
residence  of  the  chief  personage  of  the  drama ;  one 
on  the  right,  through  which  the  second  actor  retreated; 
and  a  third  on  the  left  side,  which  was  appropriated  to 
the  rfnra^towiirT^,  or  to  represent  some  deserted  house 


•  Pro  Imagin,  iL  p.  485. 

-f-  Suidas,  T.  K^prot. 

t  AjmdAH€twtm  Vitm  SopkoelU, 

H  SnidM,  vT.  Alrx*^»f .  np«r(raf.  See  the  Preface  to  the  PfrM 
of  iGschylna,  p.  zvi. 

H  Hesych.  r.  E»l  Aiyroifr.  Ruhnken,  Auctar,  Ewiend,  i^  Hetyck. 


••  Pbrfoich.  Eel,  p.  64,  «M  rul.  Mmiier. 

-ft  Soidas,  T.  XiaiHi. 

Zl  Suidas,  ihid.  PoUox,  iv.  124. 

§§  Vitrarias,  ▼.  6. 

Itn  Ibid.  r.  8. 


or  temple.*  And  in  Tragedy,  according  to  Pbllux,  CHORUS, 
the  right-hand  door  is  that  by  which  strangers  enter, 
and  the  left-hand  door  b  that  of  a  prison.  Before  the 
prindpel  doorway  was  an  altar  of  Apollo  ilTvM^v.f 
The  following  passage  of  Vitnivius,  (v.  8,)  describes 
the  difference  of  the  scenes. 

''  Genera  ntnt  ecenarum  frta,  unum  quod  dieitur  7Va- 
gkum,  aUerum  Comkum,  tertium  Satyricum.  Horum  autem 
onMtue  iunt  inter  ee  diisimilee,  dieparique  ratUme :  quod 
tragica  drformantur  cohmnie,  futijgiii  et  iigniM,  redquiique 
regaUhui  rdm.  Ccmka  autem  ad^icionm  prhatormm 
et  imtmanorvm  habeni  jpedem,  pertpeetueque  feneUrie 
ditpontai  etmmumkm  eed^ieionm  ratiambui:  Satyriete 
vero  eenaniur  arberibui,  ^luncu,  mantibue,  reUquiique 
ogreMmi  rebus,  m  lopMnii  operis  speciem  defarmatisy 

The  device  of  painting  scenes  to  represent  natural 
objects,  is  attributed  by  Aristotle  to  Sophocles  ;|  but 
to  jSschylus  by  the  author  of  his  lLfe.§  A  particular, 
though  rather  confused  account  of  the  different  scenes 
and  machinery  may  be  seen  in  Pollux,  iv.  129,  (which 
it  is  not  worth  while  to  transcribe)  or  in  Bolenger'a 
Treatise  de  Theatris,  i.l4«  It  appears  that  in  their  devices 
fer  effect,  they  were  not  at  all  inferior  to  the  stage  me* 
chanics  of  the  present  day.  They  had  their  •ItrmeXifpta, 
or  rolling  plattorm  for  Sea-gods,  &c.  They  had  their 
p^dt^  or  descending  machine,  on  which  the  Deities 
came  down  j  their  OeoXoyewv,  or  sky-platform,  on  which 
the  same  heavenlypersonages  talked  aloft;  their  ^e/Niyoe 
or  crane,  by  which  the  actors,  as  occasion  required, 
were  home  into  the  air  by  means  of  awpoi  or  ropes  ; 
their  x^*^^^^*  cX«/iaic€«  or  Charon's  ladder^  which  led 
to  hell  through  the  trap-doors,  and  by  which  the 
MwXa,  or  ghosts,  came  up.  They  had  moreover,  a 
Ppopreiov,  or  artificial  thundering  machine,  consisting 
of  a  vessel  loaded  with  stones,  which  was  n^ed  along 
a  sheet  of  copper  i  and  their  Kepav9fo^icmretoy,  which 
flashed  lightning. 

It  appears  from  a  passage  of  Aspasius,  in  his  Com- 
mentary  on  Aristotle,  (iv.  fol.  53,  b.  ed.  Aid.)  that  there 
was  much  less  of  splendid  ornament  in  Comedy  .than 
in  Tragedy ;  the  reason  is,  that  Comedy  was  lor  a  long 
time  very  little  thought  of. 

It  has  been  observed  before,  that  we  have  no  direct 
testimony  to  inform  us  how  many  dramatic  pieces  were 
represented  in  the  same  day ;  it  may  throw  some  little 
light  upon  this  question  to  add,  that  it  appears  from 
Theopluttftus,  that  the  theatres  were  filkd  at  least 
four  times  in  the  same  day.§ 

VII,r-^qf  the  Dialogue  in  Tragedy. 

1.  The  Dialogue  was  at  first  carried  on  in  trochaic 
tetrameters  :  Aristot.  Poet.  iv.  rofuv  t^ap  irpSnov  rerpa^ 
pMTpuj^  iyjpSbvTo,  hta  to  aarupiK^VKal  opxqariKwripav  etvai 
rqv  woirictv*  Marius  Victorinus  distinguishes  between 
the  Tragic  tetrameter,  which  abounded  in  spondees  j 

*  PoUax,  ir.  124.  The  author  of  the  i^  of  ArittapkamewUHiM 
VB,  that  the  Chorus  of  Comedy,  when  enteriiig,  as  it  were,  frovk 
the  city,  came  in  at  the  left  side,  and  from  the  country,  at  the 
right. 

t  Pbllax,  IT.  123.    Enrip.  Pkeenin.  640. 

i  De  Porticd,  aec.  10. 

§  In  editione  RoborielU 

II  Charuet.27, 

f  That  the  Satyricrenes  long  in 'honour  of  Bacchus  were 
very  diflere  nt  from  the  Satyric  drama  of  the  Tragedians,  appears 
as  well  from  other  considerations,  as  from  this  circnmstance,  that 
the  only  turriving  drama  of  that  kind  contains  no  tetrameter 
trochaics. 
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CHORUS,  the  Comic^  which  had  more  d&ctyU  and  anapests ; 
and  the  Satyric,  which  had  more  tribrachs.  The 
measure  is  said  to  have  been  invented  byArchilochus, 
who  prefixed  a  cretic  foot  to  the  iambic  trimeter.* 
Aristotle  says,  that  when  Tragedy  had  a  regular  c^iion 
(Xcfw)  nature  itself  suggested  the  proper  metre  for 
the  dialogue  ;  for  the  iambic  is  of  all  metres  the  most 
suited  to  the  rhythm  of  discourse.  We  need  not 
quote  the  words  of  Horace. 

The  frequent  occurrence  of  trochuc  tetrameters  in 
the  Persa  of  ^schylus,  led  Tyrwhitt  to  suppose  that 
it  was  one  of  the  earliest  of  that  poet's  Tragedies :  but 
as  this  notion  is  not  supported  by  the  chronology  of 
the  didascalue,  it  is  reasonable  to  believe,  that  the 
trochaic  metre  is  introduced,  as  being  suitable  to  the 
hurry  and  agitation  which  prevail  throughout  that 
play. 

Since  the  tragic  entertainments  were  wholly  musical, 
it  seems  probable,  that  the  tetrameters  were  recited  to 
the  sound  of  the  pipe  ^  as  it  appears  that  the  iambic 
verses  were  afterwards ;  not  sung  to  a  melody,  but 
ehaunted  in  a  kind  of  recitative.  (See  Twining,  m 
jirutotle,  note  46.)  Perhaps,  however,  all  which 
the  musician  did,  while  the  Dialogue  was  going  on, 
was  to  mark  the  time.  The  opposition  which  Plu- 
tarch makes  between  Xc^eaOai  vapa  xpovatv  and 
MeaOat,  excludes  all  notion  of  singing  from  the 
vfirst  expression.  Hermann  thinks  that  only  those 
trimeters  were  sung,  which  were  in  the  midst  of  the 
Choric  songs,  or  closely  connected  with  them ;  while 
the  others  were  pronounced  to  the  sound  of  the  flute,  t 
If  only  one  performer  on  the  flute  was  employed  on 
these  occasions  (which  seems  to  have  been  the  case) 
he  could  hardly  have  played  without  intermission 
through  a  whole  Tragedy. 

It  appears  that  the  musician  occasionally  plajred  a 
symphony  or  ritomelj  while  the  Chorus  was  silent. 
Hesych.  AtavXioy. 

VlIL-^On  the  Parts  of  Tragedy. 

The  component  Parts  of  Tragedy,  according  to 
Aristotle,  are 

1.  Prologue;  i.e.  all  that  precedes  the  Parodos  of 

the  Chorus. 

2.  Episode ;  i.  e.  all  that  intervenes  between  entire 
Choric  songs. 

3.  Exode;  that  entire  portion,  after  which  there  is 
no  Choric  song. 

4.  The  Choric  part,  consisting  of  a.  the  Parodos,  or 
first  discourse  of  the  whole  Chorus  ;  6.  the  Stasmion 
(Stationary)  or  Choric  song  without  anapaests  or 
trochees,  (whence  its  name  5)  c.  the  Comwiut,  or  lament- 
ation^ whether  uttered  by  the  Chorus  or  the  actors. 

IX.— Of  the  Prologue. 

The  student  will  not  confound  the  wpo\of^69  of  the 
Greek  Tragedy  with  the  prologus  of  the  Latin  Comedy, 
which  was  an  address  of  the  poet  to  the  audience.  It 
was  the  business  of  the  Prologue  to  introduce  to  the 
spectator  the  subject  of  the  drama,  whether  Tragedy 
or  Comedy.     The  necessary  information  could  be 


*  It  is  more  probable  that  the  iambic  trimeter  was  formed 
from  the  trochaic  tetrameter.    See  Herroazm,  Doctr.  Metr.  xiL 

t  The  iamhic  foot  waa  adapted  to  song,  for  there  was  a  par- 
ticular instrument  appropriated  to  it.    See  He»ych.  v.  'Uf^s, 


communicated,  either  indirectly  in  the  course  of  the  CHORUS, 
action  itself,  or  by  a  direct  account  given  to  the  ^^ 
audience.  The  former  plan,  being  the  more  agree- 
able to  probability,  was  followed  by  .^schylus  and 
Sophocles ;  the  latter  by  Euripides.  Aristotle  in  his 
Rhetoric  describes  the  Prologue  as  being  tet^fM  X070V, 
and  6Boiroiifai9  rif  cVtoin-i,  and  its  nature  and  office,  as 
Mr.  Twining  observes,  are  well  described  by  Terence, 
at  the  conclusion  of  his  Prologue  to  the  Adelphi. 

Dehinc  ne  espectetis,  argumenia  fabuUf, 
Senes,  fui  primi  venient,  hi  parHm  aperieni. 
In  agendo  partim  •itendent. 

Speaking  of  Comedy,  Aristotle  says  {Poet,  v.)  ''  who 
invented  masks,  or  prologues,  or  a  number  of  actors, 
is  unknown.'*  For  vpokot^ov^  Hermann  contends  that 
we  should  read  \6r^ov9,  i.  .e.  arguments.  But  Twining 
maintains,  and  with  reason,  that  wpoKor^ovi  is  the  true 
reading  3  for  that  anciently,  the  Chorus  began  the 
drama,  as  bearing  the  principal  part  in  it  3  and  one 
or  more  iwEnroBia,  were  introduced  for  variety ;  and 
that  the  7^)0X0709  was  prefixed,  when  the  drama  assumed 
a  regular  shape,  by  way  of  introduction.  And  this  was, 
no  doubt,  the  real  state  of  the  case. 

X, — Of  the  Episodes. 

The  *EiretcdBiov  was  so  called,  from  the  entrance 
upon  the  stage  of  an  Actor  in  addition  to  the  Chorus. 
In  fact  the  iv^nrohia  properly  comprehend  all  the  action 
or  drama,  introduced  at  first  by  way  of  relief,  between 
the  Choric  songs,  to  which  were  added,  the  wpoXoyov 
for  an  introduction,  and  the  €(oco9  for  a  conclusion  j 
hence  the  Latins  called  them  actus.  Aristotle  (sec.  10) 

Xerfu)  he  iireiaoBiwBfi  fivOop,  iv  iJJ  ra  iirtiaoBia  fier*  aXKofXa 
oi/T*  eiicoi  OUT  avar^Kti  elvat,  where  the  incidents  are 
unconnected.  In  sec.  17,  he  says,  that  the  poet  should 
take  care  that  his  Episodes  should  be  pertinent  to  the 
plot.  He  adds,  that  theEpisodes  are  short  in  the  drama, 
and  long  in  epic  poetry  j  e.g.  in  the  Odyssey,  the  story 
itself  is  briefly  summed  up :  A  man  is  absent  from 
home  many  years  :  his  domestic  aflfairs  are  ruined  by 
the  suitors  of  his  wife ;  and  his  son  is  plotted  against. 
He  returns  home,  and  kills  his  enemies.  This  is  the 
subject  matter  of  the  poem  ,'  all  the  rest  is  Episode. 

XL— Of  the  Exodos. 

This  part  is  considered  as  preparatory  to  the  de- 
parture of  the  Actors  and  Chorus  from  the  stage,  the 
r envoy  of  the  drama.  It  seems  that  they  marched  off 
to  a  certain  tune.  An  instance  of  the  efoStoy  pdXo^ 
may  be  seen  in  the  concluding  song  of  Eumenides, 
which  as  Hermann  observes,  partakes  more  of  the 
nature  of  the  Parodos,  than  of  the  Stasimon. 

XII.— Of  the  Choric  part. 
1.  UapoBo9.  We  have  seen  Aristotle's  definitioii. 
»» The  Parodos  is  the  first  speech  of  the  whole  Chorus. 
But  there  is  great  difference  amongst  the  gramman- 
ans  on  the  subject  of  the  Parodos.  The  feet  seems  to 
be,  that  Aristotle  uses  the  term  in  its  strict  accepUUon, 
to  signify  the  first  proper  song  of  the  entire  C^ho™* 
which  was,  at  first,  the  beginning  of  the  phiy  j  M  the 
interlocutory  parts  of  the  Chorus  which  precede  it, 
*  and  all  that  was  recited,  and  not  sung,  being  consi- 
dered a  part  of  the  Prologue :  whereas  the  later  gram- 
marians took  the  Parodos  to  be  the  first  appeamice 
of  the  Chorus  on  the  stage.  And  perhaps  it  m»y  have 
been  the  case,  that  the  whole  Chorus  did.  Mt  comft 
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CHORUS,  upon  the  stage  in  regular  order  till  the  Fdrodo8  was 
to  be  song,  but  only  the  Coryphaeus  and  one  or  two 
more.  Aristotle  says  **  of  the  whole  Chorus  ;*'  for  in 
those  short  Choric  systems  which  were  interposed  in 
the  action  of  the  play^  the  Coryphaeus  alone  sang. 

The  Farodos  was  sometimes  interrupted  by  ana* 
paestie  verses,  which  the  Coryphaeus  recited;  an  in- 
stance of  which  is  pointed  out  by  Hermann*  in  the 
Fsrodos  of  the  AnHgane,  but  these  did  not  form  a 
part  of  the  Parodos,  which,  says  Aristotle,  was  sung 
by  the  whole  Chorus. 

52.  The  SUumon;  a  song  of  the  whole  Chorus 
*'  without  anapaests  or  trochees  ;*'  i.  e.  not  interrupted 
by  anapaestic  systems,  or  trochaic  tetrameters;  for 
there  are  many  anapaestic  feet,  and  short  trochaic  verses 
interspersed  in  the  regular  Chorusses. 

Hermann  says  that  the  Stasimon  was  so  called,  not 
because  the  Chorus  stood  still  when  they  sang  it, 
which  they  did  not,  but  from  its  being  continuous, 
and  uninterrupted  by  anapaests  or  trochees ;  and,  as 
we  should  say,  steady ;  it  seems  to  be  derived  from 
tfTo^f V,  a  set,  cracK  fUK&v,  *'  a  set  of  Choric  songs,'* 
i.  e.  a  strophe  and  antistroph^,  and  perhaps  an  epode. 
Aristoph.  Ran.  1314.  M^,  vpiv  y  acovtfi^y  xariptu^ 
vraaiu  fUKwv,  *£«  rwv  xiOapt^iK&v  vofitov  eipf^aefUpiiv, 
'*  dont  go  before  you  have  heard  another  canto," 
where  the  Scholiast  says,  irractv  fUXwy :  oraafLov  fiiKot, 
o  ^toveiv  iardfAevot  oi  xopeural,  Hesych.  STo^it :  Bici^, 
Xopo^.  Possibly  it  took  its  name  from  those  sacred 
hymns  which  were  sung  in  religious  festivals  by  a 
choir  standing ;  or  from  its  being  sung  iv  nf  aroffei, 
m  tkdr  station,  in  that  part  of  the  orchestra  appro- 
priated to  the  dances  of  the  Chorus,  aod  not,  as  the 
Parodos,  in  front. 

XIII. — Of  the  Commij  and  ike  Chork  tnterhcutians  oj 

the  Actors, 

The  Parodos  and  Stasimon,  says  Aristotle,  were 
common  to  the  whole  Chorus;  tBia  Be  r^  &wo  t^v 
^mfj^v,  cal  KoVi/iof;  i.e.'' spoken  by  individuals."  tA 
awh  T^?  cKijp^9,  are  those  passages  which  were  sung 
by  the  actors  (axo  t^v  eicrfv^v  as  distinguished  from  ra 
avo  T^t  6pxii«npwi)  e.  g.  Pfometh.  v.  115 — 118, 583,  &c. 
The  short  songs  thrown  in  by  the  Chorus,  not  forming 
part  of  the  regular  mdaifia,  were  called  Kop-fia,  and 
when  the  Actors  and  the  Chorus  alternated  these  songs. 
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both  were  called  Kofiftoi.    Aristot.  Kofifiot  l§,  Op^^9  CHORUS. 
K0iVQ9  x^P^^  '^^  ^''^  ffic^t^9.    See  ^schyl.  Theb,  959, 
seq,    Tlie  student  will  do  well  to  consult  Hermann, 
on  Aristotle  9  Poetics,  p.  132 — 143,  and  Elem^  Doctr, 
Metr,  ill.  c.  2S 

The  Parabasis  was  peculiar  to  Comedy,  and  an- 
swered nearly  to  the  Parodos  of  Tragedy.  Upon  the 
first  retiring  of  the  Actors  from  the  stage,  the  Chorus 
turned  to  the  audience,  and  spoke  to  them  in  behalf 
of  the  Poet,  either  on  his  own  concerns,  or  on  public 
affairs.*  Aristoph.  Pac,  733.  See  Hermann,  Ele^. 
Doctr,  Metr.  iii.  21. 

XIV.— Of  the  DecUne  of  the  Greek  Tragedy 

Modem  critics  have  observed,  that  the  later  Tra- 
gedies of  Euripides  were  written  with  much  less  care 
than  his  earlier  ones,  both  as  to  metre,  and  the  hand- 
ling of  the  subject :  Hermann  says  that  the  gravity 
of  the  Tragic  numbers  began  to  be  corrupted  from  the 
LXXXIXth  Olympiad,  especially  by  the  resolution  of 
long  syllables.t  In  particular  they  admitted,  in  the 
resolution,  dissyllable  words,  with  the  ictus  on  the  first 
syllable  :  e.  g.  Orest,  25,  tj  wiav  av^lpjf  wepiPoKovir^ 
vif)turfutTt,  is  a  verse  which  the  older  Tragedy  would  not 
have  admitted.^  And  he  very  ingeniously  argues,  that 
since  the  author  of  the  Rhestu,  who  is  confessedly  not 
older  than  Euripides,  is  quite  free  from  these  licen- 
tious verses,  we  may  infer  that  he  lived  long  after- 
wards, when  the  Alexandrian  poets  imitated  the  best 
models  of  the  Attic  drama. 

How  long  the  Chorus  continued  is  uncertain.  Euri- 
pides departed  a  great  way  from  its  original  institution, 
by  introducing  Choric  songs  having  no  reference  to 
the  subject  of  the  drama.  After  his  time,  says  Aristotle, 
the  Choric  songs  have  no  more  to  do  with  the  plot, 
than  with  any  other  Tragedy;  and  Agatho  began  the 
practice  of  introducing  songs  from  other  plays.  It 
was  but  one  step,  as  Twining  observes,  from  this,  to 
the  music  between  the  acts.  In  the  time  of  Dio 
Chrysostom  (under  Vespasian)  it  appears  that  the 
Chorus  had  fallen  into  disuse. 

This  article  has  been  compiled  from  a  Paper  On  the 
Dramatic  Representations  of  the  Greeks,  originally  printed 
in  Nos.  V.  vi.  and  vii.  of  the  Museum  Criticum.  The  pre- 
sent abridegment  has  been  made  with  the  permission 
and  under  the  guidance  of  the  Author  of  that  Paper. 


.  CHOSE,  Fr.,  a  thing,  in  Common  Law,  used  with 
Various  epithets,  as  Chose  local.  Chose  transitory.  Chose 
in  action.  Chose  local  is  such  a  thing  as  is  annexed 
to  a  place,  as  a  mill.  Chose  transitory  is  that  thing 
which  is  movable.  Chose  in  action  is  an  incorporeal 
thing,  and  only  a  right,  as  an  annuity,  obligation  for 
debt,  &c. ;  and  generally  all  causes  of  suit  for  any 
debt,  duty,  or  wrong.  Chose  in  action  is  also  called 
Chose  in  suspense  i  because  it  hath  no  real  existence, 
nor  can  it  properly  be  said  to  be  in  possession.  If  a 
person  is  disseised  of  land,  or  has  his  goods  taken 
away,  his  right  of  entry  into  the  lands,  or  action  and 
suit  for  it,  and  so  for  the  goods,  is  a  Chose  in  action  : 
80  is  a  debt  on  obligation,  and  right  of  action  to  sue 
for  it ;   a  condition  and  power  of  reentry  into  land 


TOL.  zix. 


*  Im  AriHoU  Poet,  p.  143. 


upon  feoffment,  gift,  or  grant,  before  performance  of 
the  condition,  is  in  the  nature  of  a  Chose  in  action* 
Co.  Litt.  214 ;  Dyer,  244,  if  one  have  an  advowson 
when  the  church  becomes  void,  the  presentation  is 
but  a  Chose  in  action  and  not  grantablc  ;  it  is  other- 
wise, however,  before  the  church  is  void.  Dyer,  296. 
A  Judgment  for  money,  or  a  statute,  are  also  Choses 
in  action :  a  Chose  tit  actum  cannot  be  transferred;  nor 
is  it  devisable ;  nor  can  a  Chose  in  action  be  a  satis- 
faction, as  one  bond  cannot  be  pleaded  to  be  given  in 

*  Platoniiis,  de  CommL  p.  xi.  ed.  Knster. 

t  The  old  writers  of  iambics,  the  iambograpki,  as  they  are 
called,  rarely  need  a  trisyllable  foot;  ^Gaisford,  ed  HepA^at, 
p.  243,)  and  those  who  first  introduced  tiiat  metre  on  the  stage 
naturally  adhered  to  their  example  more  closely  than  those  who 
succeeded  them. 


J  Doc:r,  Metr,  U.  xiv.  15. 
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CHOSE,   satisfaction  of  another.    In  Equity^  Cboses  in  action 
«        are  assignable,  and  the  King's  grant  of  a  Chose  in 
CHOUL-  oc^itisgood.   Cro.  Jac.  I70,  371  j  Chanc.  Rq).  169. 
CHOTA,  one  of  the  deepest  and  most  singular  of 
the  great  crevices  or  parallel  walls  of  the  Andes; 
which^  though  only  two  miles  in  its  extreme  width,  is 
nearly  a  mile  in  perpendicular  depth.    The  valley  of 
Chota  in  about  3&  north  lat.  and  about  86'  west  of 
Quito,  on  the  road  from  Villa  de  Ibarra  to  Pastos,  and 
Fopayanin  New  Granada,  is  4922  feet  in  perpendicular 
depth)   and  is  covered  with  luxuriant  vegetation. 
The  district  in  which  it  is  situated  abounds  in  wild 
goats  and  wild  asses,  the  latter  of  which  being  remark- 
able for  their  extreme  fierceness,  are  hunted  by  the 
natives  for  their  valuable  skins. 

Choya  is  also  the  name  of  the  district  of  rich  silver 
mines  in  Peru,  called  also  Micuipampa  andGualgayoe, 
which  are  in  the  Province  of  Caxamarca,  the  galleries 
of  which  are  above  13,987  feet  higher  than  the  level 
of  the  sea.  This  rich  mine  was  discovered  in  177 1 
by  Ocano,  a  Spaniard ;  but  in  the  time  of  the  Incas,  the 
Peruvians  worked  some  silver  vein,  near  the  present 
town  of  Micuipampa.  The  minerals  worked  in  the 
mines  of  Chota  are  richer  than  those  found  at  Potosi, 
and  are  discovered  most  abundantiy  at  the  absolute 
height  of  13,385  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean. 

The  village  or  town  of  Chota  is  sixty  miles  north- 
west of  Caxamarca ;  and  there  is  a  river  of  the  same 
name  which  flows  northward  along  the  eastern  flank 
of  the  Andes,  and,  with  the  Chamaya,  joins  the 
Amazons  near  Tomependa. 

CHOUGH,  f».  A.S.  oeo;  Fn  cAotica,  Skinner  derives 
firom  the  sound  which  the  bird  utters.  It  is  the  name 
by  which  Uie  common  Jackdaw  {Corvut  monedula)  is 
sometimes  called  in  England.  The  Comiih  Chough 
is  the  Red'iegged  Craw,  (Cowui  gracuUts,) 

Of  his  intemperate  speech  and  railing  tipoti  Achilles,  you  may 
Tead  Homer,  IHadt  i.  3.  Hiat  which  Ammianna  alludcth  unto  is, 
where  he  compareth  his  pratiiig  to  the  untiimible  fhatterlng  of 
€koug^t$  and  dawea. 

Holland,    AmmUmui^  jinnoiattom^  fol.  462* 

If  this  Scotch  garhoils  do  not  fudge  to  otir  minds,  tre  will  pell- 
imU  ran  amongst  the  Cornish  cAovg-kt  presently,  and  in  a  triot. 

Ford,    Ptrhin  Werbeck,  ict  iv.  sc  2. 

CHOULE,  usually  written  Jowl,  q.  v. 

Lastly,  There  is  one  part  omitted  more  remarkahle  than  any 
other,  that  is  the  chowU,  or  crop  adhering  unto  the  lower  side  of 
the  bUl,  and  so  descending  by  the  throat :  a  liag  or  sachel  rery 
ohsenrable,  and  of  a  capacity  almost  beyond  cr^t. 

Sir  Thomas  Brawn,  bookr*  eh.  i. 

CHOULTRY,  (a  singular  distortion  of  the  Maldy- 
elim  or  Tdmul  word  Chawoadi,)  signifies  a  building 
erected  for  the  reception  of  travellers.  In  the  northern 
parts  of  Hinddst^,  these  buildings  are  called  JD'Aarm- 
id/d«, (pious  foundations;)  and  the  endowment  of  them 
is  one  of  the  meritorious  acts  to  which  the  Hindis 
theoloffians  promise  ample  rewards  in  a  future  state, 
(Ward  s  Hindoo  MtftJtologtf,  ii.  sec.  19.)  ^'  On  the  road 
from  Puducheri,  (Pondidierry)  to  Madras-patnam,'* 
says  Fra  Pablino,  (Travels,  p.  689,)  ''  every  two  or 
three  miles  there  are  elegant  Balam,  Amlalam,  or 
taverns,  by  the  Europeans  called  Chauderies,  in  which 
conveniences  of  all  kinds  are  to  be  found.  They  are 
beautiful  edifices,  raised  by  the  charitable  contributions 
of  the  Indians  ',  and  not  unfrequently  by  the  benevo- 
lence of  some  wealthy  individual,  for  the  use  of  tra- 


vellers.   These  inns  consist  of  a  building  somewhat  CHOUL 
raised  from  the  ground,  and  contain  three  divisions  or     ^^^' 
apartments.    As  the  roof,  which  projects,  is  supported  chol'^ 
by  pillars,  the  outer  space  forms  a  kind  of  hall,  or 
gallery,  where  the  ddUi,  or  palanquins,  are  deposited; 
that  they  may  not  be  injured  by  the  rain  or  the  heat 
of  the  sun.    In  the  middle  apartment  stands  a  stone 
image,  which  is  generally  a  representation  of  Gan^ ; 
and  in  the  two  side  apartments  mats  are  spread  out, 
whicluare  woven  either  of  palm  leaves  or  the  leaves  <^ 
the  Cai'da,  (K^f,)  (Pcmdanus  odoraUtgimus,)  and  on 
which  the  travellers  sleep.     Some  Br6hman  Priest 
generally  resides  in  the  neighbourhood,  to  wait  upon 
them  i  who  for  a  few  panam  will  provide  a  meal 
according  to  the  Br^man  manner.    It  conaista,  for 
the  most  part,  of  rice  boiled,  and  afterwards  dried ; 
together  with  some  dishes  of  small  preserved  oranges, 
and  soup  made  of  herbs,  pepper,  ginger,  and  mus- 
tard; and  sometimes  of  boiled,  toasted,  or  raw  cheese. 
Instead  of  this  soup,  sour  milk  or  firesh  cream-cheese 
is  frequently  served  up.    Kanyi,  or  boiled  lice-water, 
which  the  Europeans  name  Cangi,  is  given  free  of  all 
expense,  in  order  that  the  traveller  may  quench  his 
thirst  with  a  cooling  and  wholesome  beverage."  These 
foundations  are  much  lilie  the  C&rav&n*ser^  of  the 
Musttlmans,  but  not  so  capacious  nor  so  solidly  con* 
stmcted. 
CHOUSE,  V.  1     Ihre  and  Serenios  both  rrfer  to 
Cbouss,  n.    /the  Swed.  kiusa,  which  the  first  in- 
terprets/oictiiare,  and  the  latter  niigori    Skinner  and 
Junius  conceive,  that  to  c/Umse  and  to  cozen  have  the 
aame  origin.    (See  to  Cossn.)    They  deduce  #0  cozen 
from  the  Dutch  komn  or  koo$en,  which  Kilian  inters 
prets  blandiri,  adulari.     Doct.  Th.  H.   (in  Skinner) 
thinks  the  word  is  taken  from  the  Turkish,  chiaom,  a 
messenger  of  the  Turkish  Emperor ;  and  Mr.  Gifford 
confirms  this  conjecture.    A  messenger,  or  chiaous, 
(written  by  Hackluyt,  c^im,)  from  the  Grand  Signior, 
in  1609,  committed  a  gross  fraud  upon  the  Turkish  and 
Persian  merchants  resident  in  England,  by  cheating 
them  out  of  i84O0O.    Hence,  from  the  notoriety  S 
the  circumstance  to  chiaous,  chause,  or  chouse,  was  to 
do  as  this  chiaous  did ;  sc,  to  cheat,  to  defraud.    See 
Gifford's  B.  Jonson,  iv.  27,  and  Chiaous  anie.   Butler,  a 
man  of  undoubted  learning,  perhaps  coined ''  caldes'd" 
in  the  passafi;e  quoted  from  him  below,  as  a  match- 
.•word  to  chousd.   Chouse,  the  noun,  however,  is  applied 
not  to  him  who  chouses,  but  to  him  who  is  choused, 

"Wherefore  if  your  honor  do  not  get  out  two  letten  of  die 
Grand  Signior  as  aforesayd,  and  send  them  hither  with  all  speed 
by  soime  one  of  yonr  gentlemen,  accompanied  widi  a  cAmw  of  the 
court,  or  some  other  of  the  Grand  Signior's  servants,  it  is  im- 
possihle  that  onr  English  ships  can  escape  freely  from  these  or 
die  Christiauk  Hackluyt,    Voyages,  vol.  iL  part  L  p.  174. 

FCL.  '■■■■■■'■  Guls  or  mogulSy 

Tag,  rag,  or  other,  hoger-mogon,  varden, 
Skip-Jacka,  or  thousea. 

Ford.    Ths  LadyU  Trial,  act  U.  Id.  2. 

Dap.  And  will  I  tell,  then  ?    By  this  hand  of  flesh. 

Would  it  might  never  write  good  court-hand  more. 

If  I  discover.    What  do  yon  tfainlc  of  mee. 

That  I  am  a  ckiause  t 
TaC,   What's  that  ?    The  Torke,  was  here, 

As  one  would  say,  doe  you  think  I  am  a  TVirke  ? 

Sen  Jonson,    Alchefnist,  act  i.  SC.  8. 

He  stole  your  cloak,  and  picVd  your  popket, 
Chouid  and  caldesM  ye  like  a  lAockhead  : 
And  what  you  lost  I  can  produce. 
If  you  deny  it,  here  i'  tfa'house. 

Builer*    Hudihrat,  part  U.  CiB.3* 
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CBD(TS&     For  which  nesoB,  howvrcr,  thry  nij  ikratendy  to  ehtnue  one 
—       another,  they  make  but  very  awkward  rogues ;  and  their  dialike 
CmUSM.  to  each  other  is  seldom  so  well  dissembled  but  it  is  suspected. 

Toiler,  No.  213. 

He  that  with  injury  is  grier'd. 

And  goes  to  law  to  be  relicr'dy 

Is  sillier  than  a  sottish  ekotue, 

Who»  when  a  thief  has  robb'd  Us  honse^ 

Applies  himself  to  cunning  men^ 

To  help  him  to  his  goods  again. 

BuHer,    HudibroM,  part  Ui.  can.  3. 

CHRISM/ variously  written;  Chrwme,  Cresame, 
Chrism.  Fr.  chresme;  It.  chresima;  Sp«  cmma;  from  the 
Gr.  xp^^'f^^s  ^^  ointment,  from  XP^^^^*  ^  anoint. 
Applied  to 

The  sacred  oil,  which  was  formerly  used  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  Baptism :  also  to  the  eloth»  with  which 
the  infemt  was,  at  or  immediately  after  Baptism,  co- 
vered. A  chrisome  child  is  a  child  in  ito  ckmome  cloth. 
See  the  miscellaneous  article;  and  also  Steevens*8  Shak'^ 
xpeare,  Henry  V.  act  ii.  sc.  3,  n.  4. 

He  had  as  lene  sande  as  holy  salte,  and  be  imcred  with  rn- 
halowed  butter  as  anoynted  wyth  the  holye  chrisme,  which  ho 
calleth  charmed  oyle.        Sir  Thomas  More.    Workee^  fol.377. 

« 

I  aay  moreouer  that  their  annoynting  is  but  a  ceremonl* 
horowed  of  the  Jewes>  though  they  haue  somewhat  altered  the 
maner,  and  their  shauiag  borowed  of  the  heathen  priestcs,  and 
that  they  be  no  more  of  their  priesthood,  than  the  oyle,  salto, 
spittell,  taper  and  chrisome  clothe  of  the  substaunce  of  baptisme. 

TyndaU.    Worhes,  fol.  253. 

After  them  the  basonns,  &c.,  then  a  riche  cresome,  which  was 
pumyde  on  the  right  brest  of  my  Lady  Anna,  sister  of  the  Qoeae, 
hanging  on  her  left  arme. 

The  Christening  of  Prince  Arthur,  LeUmd^  voL  Vf»  fol.  205. 

But  tins  being  but  one  act  ncrer  to  be  repeated  again,  is  not 
the  thin^  that  Christ's  eternal  priesthood  (denoted  especially  by 
hie  DDCtion  or  chrism)  refers  to. 

Hammond,    Practical  Catechism,  rol.  i.  fol.  7. 

Spa.  Tndy,  Secco,  for  theandent  good  woman  I  dare  swear 
point-blank ;  and  the  boy,  sorely,  I  erer  said,  was  to  any  man's 
thinking,  a  rery  chrisome  in  the  thing  yon  wot. 

F^d.    The  FaneUe  Chaste  and  Noble,  act  ir.  sc.  1. 

This  day  is  mine  aad  yonrs,  bat  ye  know  not  what  shall  be  on 
the  morrow  \  and  every  morning  creeps  out  of  a  dark  cloud* 
leering  behind  it  an  ignorance  and  silence,  deep  as  midiiight, 
and  undiscemed  as  are  the  phantasms  that  make  a  chrisome  child 
to  emile.  Jeremy  Taylor.   Holy  Dying,  ch.  L  sec.  2. 

The  Cbsism  used  in  the  Romish  and  Greek  Churches 
is  prepared  with  g^at  ceremony  on  Holy  Thursday. 
It  is  of  two  kinds,  one  of  oil  and  balsam,  (Pol.  Virg. 
de  Inv.  V.  3,)  which  are  ipystically  supposed  to  re- 
present the  divine  and  human  natmre  of  our  Saviour. 
This  is  used  in  Baptism,  Confirmation,  and  Ordina- 
tion ;  the  other  of  oil  only,  with  which  Catechumens 
were  anointed  in  the  early  church,  and  which  is  still 
employed  for  Extreme  Unction.  The  Greek  Church 
in  Baptism  anoints  the  whole  body ;  the  Romish  only 
the  crown  of  the  head.  The  first  considers  unction  to 
be  the  essential  part  of  the  Sacrament  of  Confirmation  f 
the  second  does  not  reject  unction  on  this  occasion^ 
but  places'  the  essence  of  it  in  imposition  of  hands« 
Adrien  Baillet  auxf^tti  moUUs,  sec.  6^  16, 16^  dam  les 
vies  des  Saints,  iv. 

The  Crbisomb  was  a  white  linen  cloth  laid  over  the 
cliild^s  face  at  Baptism,  in  order  to  prevent  the  holy 
unguent  from  runnine  off.  In  the  Liturgy  compiled 
in  the  second  year  of  Edward  VI.  the  Minister  was 
instructed  to  dip  the  child  thrice,  first  on  the  right 
side,  next  on  the  left,  and  lastly  with  the  face  towivds 
the  font ;  after  which  the  sponsors  were  to  take  and 
lay  their  hands  on  the  child,  and  the  Minister  was  to 
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put  on  the  Chrisome,  saying, "  Take  this  white  vesture  CHRISM, 
for  a  token  of  the  innocency  which,  by  God's  grace,  (^^^ct. 
in  this  Holy  Sacrament  of  Baptism  is  giren  unto  thee }  cHURClf. 
and  for  a  sign  whereby  thou  art  admonished,  as  long 
as  thou  livest,  to  give  thyself  to  innocency  of  living  $ 
that  af£er  this  transitory  life  thou  mayest  be  partakier 
of  the  life  everlasting.  Amen."  This  done,  he 
anointed  the  infant  with  Chrism,  repeating  these 
words :  ''  Almighty  God,  the  Father  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  who  hath  regenerated  thee  by  water  and 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  hath  given  unto  thee  the  remis- 
sion of  all  thy  sins,  may  he  vouchsafe  to  anoint  thee 
with  the  Unction  of  His  Holy  Spirit,  and  to  bring  thee 
to  the  inheritance  of  everlasting  life.  Amen.*'  The 
Chrisome  was  sometimes  ornamented  with  a  crown 
worked  in  crimson  thread,  allusive  to  the  crown  of 
eternal  glory  won  by  the  passion  and  death  of  Christ. 
The  child  wore  it  seven  days;  for  which  number 
many  superstitious  reasons  were  assigned ;.  as,  tfant 
it  rdPerred  to  the  seven  ages  of  man,  to  the  seven 
planets,  or  to  the  mystical  Sabbath.  Hence,  when  it 
was  the  custom  of  the  Church  to  administer  Baptism 
only  at  Easter  and  Whitsuntide,  the  Sunday  following 
Easter-day  was  called  Dominica  in  jilbis  or  posi  Alhaa, 
because  those  who  had  been  baptized  on  Easter-eve 
then  laid  aside  their  white  robes  or  Chrisotiiies,  which 
were  laid  by  in  the  church  as  an  evidence  against  them 
if  they  broke  their  Baptismal  vow.  Even  after  the 
Reformation  the  Chrisome  was  returned  to  the  Minister 
as  his  perquisite  when  the  mother  was  churched,  if  the 
child  Uved  so  long  $  if  it  died  before  that  time,  it  was 
buried  in  this  doth  as  its  shroud.  Hence  (although  by 
a  manifest  absurdity)  children  who  die  unbaptized  are 
called  Chrisomes,  even  now,  in  the  Bills  of  Mortality* 
So  in  some  parts  of  England  a  calf  killed  before  it  is 
a  month  old  is  called  a  Chrysom-calf.  (Blount's 
Glouography,) 

CHRISTCHURCH  TWYNEHAM,  called  in  Saxon 
times  Twynam-houme  or  Tweon-ea,  an  ancient  Borough 
in  Hampshire,  situated  just  above  the  confluence  of 
the  rivers  Avon  and  Stour.  The  Priory  from  which  it 
derives  its  comparatively  modem  name,  was  founded 
very  early;  for  even  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confes* 
sor  its  establishment  consisted  of  a  Dean  and  twenty** 
four  Canons  of  the  order  of  St.  Augustine.  But  few 
traces  remain  either  of  the  building  or  of  a  castle 
erected  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  The  Church  is  a 
structure  of  great  size,  and  much  architectural  interest^ 
in  various  stvles,  from  the  early  Norman  to  the  latest 
Gothic  It  is  distinguished  in  legendary  stories  for 
miracukms  assistance  during  its  erection.  A  super- 
numerary workman  was  always  observed  at  the  hours 
of  labour,  though  he  never  appeared  at  the  time  of 
refreshment  or  payment  of  wages.  The  work  prospered 
till  it  was  near  its  conclusion,  when  a  large  beam  in- 
tended to  complete  the  roofing  was  discovered  one  even- 
ing to  be  too  short  for  its  position.  On  the  following 
morning,  to  the  surprise  of  the  architect,  it  was  found 
not  only  rightly  placed,  but  extended  also  to  the  desired 
length.  The  conclusion  drawn  from  this  circumstance 
was,  that  the  unknown  workman  could  be  no  other 
than  our  Lord  himself,  and  thePriory  accordingly  was 
dedicated  to  him.  The  Church  is  a  Vicarage  in  the 
gift  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Winchester.  The 
Borough  has  returned  two  Members  to  Parliament 
since  the  reign  of  Edward  I*  The  Avon  is  celebrated 
for  its  salmon,  and  the  neighbouring  coasts  abound  ia 
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Tr,  chrestenner ;  to  perform 
^the  rite  or  ceremony  of  bap- 
tizing. 


CHRIST-  other  fish.    There  are  two  large  breweries  in  the  town^ 

CHURCH.  nQ^  manofiictures  of  knit  siUc  stockings  and  watch 

CHRIS-    c^^^i^^  S^^^  emplo3rmeht  to  a  population,  which  in 

TEN.      1^1  amounted  to  4642.    Distant  from  London  100 

miles  west-southwest,  from  Poole  12  east. 

CHRI'STEN,  V. 

CHRl'STENDOIf^ 

Chri'stsning^  n. 
Cbbi^steniwg,  €Uij, 
Chbi'stian,  adj, 
Chri^stun,  n. 

CaRl'STIANISM, 

Christia^nity, 
Chrx'stianizb,  v. 
Chri'stian-like, 
Chri^stianly,  adj» 
Chri'stianly,  adv. 
Chri'stianess, 
Cbristia^nograph7, 
Chri^stiias,  n. 
Chri'stmas-box, 
Chri'stmas-pie. 

Aod  he  answered :  rather  than  I  Icse 
Castance,  I  wol  be  crUtened  douteles. 

ChttHctr,     The  Man  tf  Lawet  Tale,  r,  4M6. 

There  came  a  bisshop  out  of  Wales 

Fro  Bangor :  and  Lncye  he  hight, 

"Which  throughe  the  grace  of  God  Almighty 

The  king,  with  many  other  mo. 

He  ckrisiitud,       Gower,    Conf.  Am,,  book  ii.  fol.  33.    . 

And  in  the  while  it  was  begonne 
A  light)  as  though  it  was  a  Sonne 
Fro  heauen  into  the  place  come, 
Where  that  he  toke  his  chrUtendome, 

Id,  lb,  book  ill.  fol.  47. 

But  nowe  to  speke,  in  what  estimation  this  virtue  was  of  olde 
tyme  amonge  Gentiles,  whiche  is  now  so  neglected  throughout 
ckristendomef  that  neyther  regarde  of  religion  or  honour,  solempne 
othes  or  terrible  curses,  can  cause  it  to  be  observed. 

Sir  Thomas  ElyoL     Gwemoar,  p.  172.    . 

Certes  feith  is  the  key  of  crittendom^  and  whan  that  key  is 
broken  and  lorne,  sothcrlcy  Christendom  is  lorne,  and  stont  value 
and  without  fruit. 

Chaucer,     The  Persones  Tale,  rol.  it  p.  365. 

The  vii.  dale  of  September  beyng  Sondaie,  betwene  thre  and 
foure  of  the  clocke  at  afternoone,  the  Queue  was  deliuered  of  a 
faire  lady  [y«  Lady  Elizabeth]  which  day  the  Duke  of  Norfolke 
came  home  to  the  christenyng.       Hall,    Henry  VIIU  foL  218. 

So  thus  Kynge  Dampeter  dyde  so  moche  that  what  of  christen- 
men  and  of  Sarazyns,  he  had  to  the  nombre  of  xl.  thousand  men 
in  the  marchesse  of  Cyuyll. 

FroiMtari.    Cronyeie,  rol.  i.  ch.  cczlL 

It  wolde  not  be  forgotten,  that  the  lytell  boke  of  the  mosto 
excellent  ^doctour  Erasmus  Roter,  which  boke  is  intituled  The 
Instruction  of  a  Christen  Prince,  wolde  be  as  fiamiliare  alway 
with  gentylmcn,  at  al  tymes  and  in  euery  age,  as  was  Homeni 
with' the  greate  kynge  Alexander. 

Sir  Thomas  Etyot.    Govemour,  p.  40. 

For  there  is  not  a  perfecter  life  in  this  world,  both  to  the  honor 
of  God,  and  profite  of  his  neighbour,  nor  yet  a  greater  crosse,  the 
to  rule  ehristianiy,  Tyndall,     Worhes,  Prologues^  fol.  8. 

To  Wales  fled  the  enstianUee 

Of  olde  Bretons,  dwelling  in  this  ile, 

Ther  was  hir  refuge  for  the  mene  while. 

Chaucer,     The  Man  of  Lowes  Tale,  r.  4964. 

He  was  called  Vrban  the  sixt  of  that  name :  the  Romaynt  had 
great  ioy :  his  creacyon  was  signifyed  to  all  the  churches  of  chris- 
tianitie,  and  also  to  empcrours,  kynges,  dukes,  and  cries. 

Froissart,     Cronycle,  rol.  i.  ch.  cccxxrii.. 

Queene  Elizabeth  his  wife,  almost  desperate  of  all  comfort, 
tooke  sentoarie  at  Westminster^  and  there  in  great  penury  forsaken 


of  all  her  friendes,  was  dclinoed  of  a  faIre  sonne  called  Edwarde,    GHRIS* 
which  was  with  small  pompe,  like  a  poore  man's  childe  ckris-      TES^ 
tened  and  baptised,  the  godfathers  beyng  the  Abbot  and  Prior  of 
Weititiioster,  and  the  godmother,  the  Ladie  Scrope. 

Grafton,    Edward  IF,  the  ninth  yere» 

And  (which  is  monstrously  too  tiew) 

Religion  is  pretext. 
Where  through  the  Spanyard  and  the  Pope, 

AU  christendome  haue  rext. 

fFamer.    AlHon*s  Engkmd,  eh.  48. 

One,  were  he  well  examined,  and  made  looke 
His  name  in  his  owne  parisk  and  church  booke. 
Could  hardly  prove  his  christendome, 

Corbet,     To  the  Lord  Mordant. 

The  18th  of  Jannarie,  William  Lord  Somerset,  Earle  of  Wor- 
cester, began  his  ioumey  towards  France,  to  the  christening  oly* 
king's  daughter  there,  instead  of  the  Queene*s  maiesty  of  England, 
n^o  sent  with  him  a  font  of  golde  for  that  purpose. 

Stow.    Queen  EUsfobeth.  Am»o,  1573. 

Smut  Augustine  was  resolute  in  points  of  rAriffurai/iV  to  credite 
none,  how  Godly  and  learned  soeuer  he  were,  mlease  he  con- 
firmed his  sentence  by  tiic  Scriptures,  or  by  some  reason  not 
contrarie  to  them. 

Hooher.    Ecciesiastieai  Poiiiy,  book  n.  sec.  4. 

But  till  it  be  thus  improv'd  and  built  upon,  till  this  excellent 
piece  of  philosophy  be,  as  Clemens  saitb  of  the  Pagan  school 
TfXctsjpMyi}  8m  x^^»  baptized  by  that  Baptist,  chrisOaniw'd  by 
the  addition  of  repentance,  till  the  thorns  that  are  now  in  the 
flesh,  enter  to  the  pricking  and  wounding  ot  the  heart. 


Riu.    A  yertuous,  and  a  ehristian-Uhe  conclusion 
To  pray  for  them  that  hare  done  scath  to  as. 

Shakspeare.    Eiehard  III.  foL  179. 

Being  rapt  also  in  spirite,  they  sayde  he  behelde  the  ioyes  of 
heauen,  and  sorrowes  of  hell,  for  scant  were  there  three  in  the 
realm,  sayde  he,  that  lined  ehristianiy, 

Grafton.    King  John,  the  tkirteemtk  yore. 

And  it  is  very  irregular  and  unreasonable  to  measure  any  ac- 
tion by  a  rule  that  belongs  not  to  it,  to  try  the  exactness  of  the 
circle  by  the  square,  which  should  be  done  by  the  compan,  and 
in  like  manner  to  judge  the  ehristianness  of  an  action,  by  the  law 
of  natural  reason,  which  can  only  be  judged  by  its  conformity 
with  the  law  of  Christ,  superiour  to  that  of  nature. 

Hmmmond.    Works,  voL  L  fol.  210. 


Do  but  turn  over  that  charitable  and  irrefragable 
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ehristianography ;  let  your  eyes  but  walk  over  those  ample  terri- 
tories and  large  regions  which  in  most  parts  of  the  habitable 


world  (but  especiuly  in  Europe,  Africa,  and  Asia)  profess  the 
blessed  name  of  God  our  Redeemer,  and  look  to  be  ^ared  by 
his  blood  :  and  then  ask  your  heart  if  you  dare  entertain  so  un- 
charitable a  thought  as  to  exclude  so  many  millions  of 'weak,  but 
true  beUeren  out  of  the  church  below,  or  out  of  heaven  above. 

HaU.    Christian  Moderation,  book  iu  sec  14. 

An  hdr  male  [Edward  VI.]being  now  happily  given  to  the  realm, 
after  so  many  a  long  year's  expectation,  the  christening  was  per- 
formed with  the  greater  solemnity ;  which,  since  our  historians 
are  silent  in,  I  shall  set  down  at  length. 

Strype.    Memoirs.  Edward  VI,  Anno,  1637. 

But  the  christian  doctrine  differs  from  all  these  schemes  in 
these  particulars :  1.  It  proposes  nothing  like  a  state  of  happiness 
in  this  world,  either  in  the  goods  of  fortune  or  otherwise.  2.  It 
offers  the  best  arguments  for  patience  in  this  world,  and  for  hap- 

{nness  in  another.    3.  It  makes  our  greatest  happiness  here  to 
ie  in  dependence  of  God's  providence  and  contentment  in  our 
conditions.  StUOng/leet.    Sermon,  10.  voL  ill. 

To  show  how  late  it  was  before  necessity  gained  admittaac« 
in  the  church,  and  became  as  it  were  christianized,  with  respect 
to  our  present  subject,  I  may  observe  that  Archbishop  Anselm,  of 
the  eleventh  and"  twelfth  century,  yea  and  Alexander  Hales  of 
the  thirteenth,  were  yet  scrupulous  of  making  use  of  the  term. 

Law.    Enquiry,  part  ii.  ch.  i.  IbL  7. 

These  short  afllictions,  as  the  apostle  speaks,  2  Cor.  iv.  10, 
which  are  but  for  a  moment,  will  work  for  thee  a  far  more  ex- 
ceeding and  eternal  weight  of  glory.  This  is,  in  some  measure, 
true  of  all  afflictions  and  sufferings  of  God's  sending,  that  are 
patiently  and  ehristianiy  borne. 

Sharp.    Worhs,  vol.  vL  serm.  14. 
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Some  boys  are  rieli  by  birtli  beyond  ill  waiits» 
Belov'd  by  undei,  and  kind  good  old  anato ; 
J  ^Vhen  time  comes  rounds  a  ekrittmat-box  they  bear, 

And  one  day  makes  them  rich  for  all  the  year. 

Gay,    Trivia,  book  \u 

I  once  met  with  a  page  of  Mr.  Baiter'e  nnder  a  ckri»tma»-pye. 
Whether  or  no  the  pastrycook  bad  made  use  of  it  through  chance, 
or  waggery,  for  the  defence  of  that  superstitious  riand,  I  know 
not ;  but,  upon  the  perusal  of  it,  I  conceived  so  good  an  idea  of 
the  author's  piety,  that  I  bought  the  whole  book. 

Spectator^  No*  85. 

Joseph  Addison  was  bom  on  the  1st  of  May,  1672,  at  Milston, 
of  which  his  father  Launcelot  Addison,  was  then  rector,  near 
Aasbrosebury  in  VrUUhire,  and,  appearing  weak  and  unlikely  to 
Htc,  he  was  ckritteHed  the  same  day. 

Johtuon,    Life  o/Additom, 

My  thoughts  no  ckrititdng  dinners  crost, 
No  children  cry'd  for  butter'd  toast. 

Warion,    The  Progrut  of  Discontent. 

I  am  persuaded  that  toleration,  so  far  from  being  an  attack 
upon  ekristianity,  becomes  the  best  and  surest  support  that  pos- 
sibly can  be  given  to  it.  The  ckristian  religion  itsielf  arose  with- 
out establishment,  it  arose  eren  without  toleration  $  and  whilst 
its  own  principles  were  not  tolerated,  it  conquered  all  the  powers 
of  darkness,  it  conquered  all  the  powers  of  the  world. 

Burke,    Oh  a  Bill  for  the  Relief  of  Protettant  Dittenters. 

K-ehriatiatCtinX  is  inoffensive  light, 
A  beam  tliat  aids,  but  never  grieves  the  sight  ( 
Vig'rous  In  age,  as  in  the  flush  of  youth, 
Tis  always  active  on  the  side  of  truth  ; 
Temp'rance  and  peace  insure  its  healthful  state, 
And  make  it  brightest  at  its  latest  date. 

Cowper,    Conversation, 

A  day  appears  to  have  been  observed  from  the 
earliest  times  in  honour  of  our  Lord's  Nativity,  and  the 
Apostolical  Constitutions  (v.  13)  recognise  the  vulgar 
era  as  a  tradition  of  the  primitive  Church.  St.  Chry- 
sostom,  in  his  Homily  ofi  tfie  day  of  Nativity ,  points  out 
the  formal  establishment  of  the  feast  on  the  25th  of 
December,  and  its  separation  from  the  Epiphany, 
which  hitherto  had  been  celebrated  jointly  with  it, 
from  a  belief  that  the  appearance  of  the  star  in  the 
East  and  the  birth  of  Christ  were  simultaneous.  This 
separation  took  place  ^t  the  Council  of  Nice,  325  $  but 
the  Armenians,  as  late  as  the  Xlllth  century^  con- 
tinued to  unite  the  feasts. 

The  learned  are  much  divided  as  to  the  real  day  of 
the  Nativity.  It  has  been  fixed  at  the  Passover^  at  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles,  or  (and  Usher  has  adopted  the 
last  opinion)  at  the  Feast  of  Expiation,  on  the  10th 
of  Tisri^  answering  to  the  close  of  our  September. 
Whichever  of  these  it  may  be,  it  is  evident  from  the 
''  shepherds  abiding  in  the  field/'  that  it  was  not  in 
the  very  heart  of  winter.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  has  in- 
geniously accounted  for  the  choice  of  the  85th  of  De- 
cember, the  winter  solstice,  by  showing  that  the 
Festival  of  the  Nativity  and  most  others  were  ori- 
ginally fixed  at  cardinal  points  of  the  year  -,  and  having 
been  so  arranged  by  mathematicians  at  pleasure,  were 
afterwards  adopted  by  the  Christians  as  they  found 
them  in  their  Calendar,  (Prophecies  of  Daniel,  c.  ii. 
part  I.)  It  can  little  matter,  however,  what  is  the 
precise  day ;  and  so  as  devotion  is  awoJcened  by  the 
solemn  appointment  of  any  time,  that  season,  be  it 
what  it  may,  answers  every  good  puqiose  required. 

Nevertheless  the  observance  of  the  Festival  has  been 
a  favourite  object  of  Puritanical  and  Sectarian  rancour. 
Much  of  the  controversy  on  this  subject  may  be  found 
in  the  learned  Edward  Fisher's  Feast  of  Feasts,  and  his 
Answer  to  sixteen  Queriec  touching  ih€  UH  and  oh9^* 


va^n  of  Christmas  annexed  to  his  Chris^u  Caveat.  CHRIST- 
There  is  a  tract  also  by  Hammond  well  worth  at-  ^^^- 
tention.  An  account  of  Mr,  Cawdrys  Triplex  Diatr'Ae 
concerning  Superstition,  WiU  Worship^  and  Christmas 
Festival.  To  these  may  be  added  Reading's  Christmas 
revived,  and  Robert  Watts's  Lawfulneuand  right  manner 
of  keeping  Christmas, 

Polydore  Virgil  {de  Invent,  v.  8,)  has  observed  that 
the  English  were  remarkable  for  the  festivities  with 
which  they  distinguished  Christmas.    Messrs.  Bourne 
and  Brand  (Jntiq,  Fulg,)  have  made  large  collections 
on  this  subject.    When  the  devotions  of  the  eve  pre- 
ceding it  were  over,  and  night  had  come  on,  it  was 
customary  to  light  candles  of  large  size,  and  to  lay 
upon  the  fire  a  huge  log  called  a  Yule  Clog  or  Christmat 
block,  a  custom  not  yet  extinct  in  some  parts  of  Eng- 
land, especially  in  the  north,  where  coal  is  frequently 
substituted  for  wood.    Chandlers  at  this  season  used 
to  present  Christmas  candles  to  their  customers,  and 
bakers,  for  the  same  purpose,  made  images  of  paste, 
called  Yule  Dough  or  Yule  Cakes,  which  probably  repre- 
sented the  BanMno,    Of  the  Carols  we  have  already 
spoken.    At  Court,  among  many  public  bodies,  and  in 
distinguished  fiimilies,  an  officer^  under  various  titles, 
was  appointed  to  preside  over  the  Revels.    Leland 
speaking  of  the  Court  of  Henry  VII.  a.  d.  1489,  men- 
tions an  Abbot  of  Misrule,  who  was  created  for  this, 
purpose,  who  made  much  sport,  and  did  right  well 
his  office,  {Collect,  iii.  App.  856.)     In  Scotland  he  was- 
termed  the  Abbot  of  Unreason,  but  that  staid  and  holy- 
day-hating  people  suppressed  the  office  by  Act  of  Par- 
liament, A.  D.  1555,  (Warton,  Hist,  of  Eng.  Poetry,  i, 
361.)     Stow  (Survey  of  London,  79,)  describes  the 
same  officer  as  Lord  of  Misrule  (by  which  title  he  is 
known  also  to  Holinshed,  Chron,  iii.  p.  1317,  and  is 
most  fVequently  mentioned  by  other  writers)   and 
Master  of  Merry  Disports,  who  belonged  not  only  to  the 
King's  house,  but  to  that  of  every  Nobleman  of  honour 
or  good  worship,  were  he  spiritual  or  temporal.    The 
Mayor  and  Sheriffs  of  London  each  had  their  Lord  ol^ 
Misrule,  and  strove  without  quarrel  or  offence  which 
should  make  the  rarest  pastime.    His  sway  began  on 
Allhallow-eve,  and  continued  till  the  morrow  after 
Candlcmas-day.    This  period  was  filled  up  by  "  fine 
and  subtil. disguisings,  masks  and  mummeries,  with 
pla3ring  at  cards  for  counters,  nayles,  and  points,  more 
for  pastime  than  for  gaine,"     Holinshed  (loc,  cit,) 
mentions  a   gentleman  named  George  Ferrers,  "  a 
lawyer,  a  poet,  and  an  historian,  who  supplied  the 
office  well  in  the  fifth  year  of  Edward  VI.,  and  who 
was  rewarded  by  the  young  King  with  princely  libe- 
rality." The  sort  of  sport,  however,  over  which  this 
mock  monarch  presided,  was  not  for  the  most  part 
of  a  very  refined  nature,  and  probably  partook  some- 
what closely  of  the  tibertas  Decembri  to  which  Poly- 
dore Virgil  (loc,  cit,)  has  traced  it,  est  el  illua  ab  usdem 
ad  posteros  prqfectum,  quamobrem  per  Dominica  na^ 
taUa  nostn  nunistri  potestatem  in  Dominos  habeant,  atijue 
unus  eorum  DonUnus  creatur,  cui  cuncti  domestici  simul 
lascivi  et  hilares  pareant,  una  cum  ipsis  Dominis,  hoc  est 
patribus  fatniUas,    Siquidem  hanc  libertatem  servi  apnd 
Romanos  Satumalibus  liabebant,     (See  also  Selden's 
Table  Talk,)  The  following  are  some  of  the  pastimes : 
gaming,  music,  jugglers  and  jackpuddings,  scrambling 
for  nuts  and  apples,  dancing,  the  hobby-horse,  hunt- 
ing owls  and  squirrels,  the  fool  plough,  hot  cockles,  a 
stick  moving  on  a  pivot  with  aa  apple  at  one  end  and 
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CHRICT-  a  candle  at  the  other^  so  that  he  i;?ho  missed  his  bite 
^^^*  ^  burned  his  nose^  blind-man's-buff,  forfeits,  interlndefl» 
and  mock  plays.  The  Puritans  regarded  these  diver- 
sions^ which  i^pear  to  have  offended  more  against 
good  taste  than  against  moralityj  with  a  holy  horror  $ 
and  Stubbes^  in  his  Anaiomie  o^  Abuse$,  has  poured 
whole  Tials  of  fanatical  wrath  upon  their  supporters  in 
the  country  Tillages.  The  Lord  of  Misnde  is  be- 
spattered with  much  foul  speech :  he  is  '^  a  graund 
captain  of  mischiefe"  whose  **  baudie  pipers  strike  up 
the  Devil's  dance/'  and  sing  "  like  Devils  incamate/' 
his  followers  are  "  terrestrial  furies/'  bedecked  with 
papers  of  *' babelerie/'  "  helhounds*  given  to  '*  hea- 
thenish devilrie^"  and  all  wb6  admire  them  are  no 
better  than  "  fantastical  fools." 

The  Inns  of  Court  were  much  distinguished  for 
their  lavish  expenditure  on  these  celebrations^  and 
their  Lord  of  Misrule  was  sometimes  termed  the 
Christmas  Prince  or  King  of  Ckrutmas,  A  record  of 
some  of  these  revelries  may  be  found  in  Dugdale*a 
Origines  Judkiales,  150,  where  a  grand  Christmas  kept 
at  the  Inner  Temple,  in  1562,  the  4th  of  Elizabeth,  is 
curiously  described.  At  this  feast  Dudley,  afterwards 
Earl  of  Leicester,  presided. 

The  general  form  of  the  Grand  Christmasses,  as  ex« 
tracted  from  the  Accompts  of  the  House,  and  given 
also  by  Dugdale  (he.  cU,)  exhibits  some  curious  parti- 
culars.  On  Christmas*eve  was  a  banquet  in  the  hall> 
at  which  three  Masters  of  the  Revels  were  present. 
The  ancientest  of  these  after  dinner  and  supper  was 
to  sing  a  Carol,  and  to  commend  other  gentlemen  to 
sins  with  him.  On  each  of  the  twelve  nights  before 
and  after  supper  were  revels  and  dancing ;  and  the 
breakfasts  on  the  following  mornings,  were  sufficiently 
substantial.  They  ccmsisted  of  brawn,  mustard,  and 
Malmsey.  The  courses  were  all  served  with  music^ 
but  the  day  of  the  Nativity  itself  was  undistinguished 
by  any  solemnity  above  the  others.  On  St.  Stephen's 
day  after  the  first  course,  the  Constable  BiarshaU 
eame  into  the  hall  armed  oop-^^-pte,  and  after  three 
curtesies  knelt  down  before  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and 
in  an  oration  of  a  quarter  of  tm  hour's  length  tendered 
his  service.  Then  entered  for  the  same  pmpose  the 
Master  of  the  Grame  and  the  Ranger  of  the  Forest, 
blowing  on  horns  three  blasts  of  venery.  After  these 
was  an  entry  which  singularly  marks  the  rudeness  of 
the  times  -,  "  A  huntsman  cometh  into  the  hall  with  a 
fox  and  a  purse-net  with  a  cat,  both  bound  at  the 
end  of  a  staff,  and  with  them  nine  or  ten  couple  of 
hounds,  with  the  blowing  of  hunting  horns.  And  the 
fox  and  the  cat  are  by  the  hounds  set  upon  and  killed 
beneath  the  fire."  The  Common  Sergeant  then  de- 
livered ''  a  plausible  speech"  on  the  necessity  of  the 
Christmas  officers,  in  which  he  was  followed  by  the 
King's  Sergeant  at  Law,  till  the  Lord  Chancellor  de* 
sired  a  respite  of  farther  advice.  Supper  ended,  the 
Constable  Marshall  summoned  his  Court  to  dance* 
The  style  and  title  of  all  his  Nobles  is  little  fitted 
to  the  refinement  of  modem  ears  $  but  we  may  sub- 
join a  few  as  specimens  of  that  which  passed  for  wit 
with  no  less  men  than  Coke  and  Crewe.  We  read  of 
"  Sir  Francis  Flatterer,  of  ;fbVUif^miitf  in  the  County 
of  SuAfnulam,  Sir  Handle  Rackabite,  of  WinuA 
IkMf  in  the  County  of  SUdtti^eny  and  of  Sir  Morgan 
Mumchance,  of  iflKttid^  fStotAtxgf  in  the  County  of  jfllitt 
jRKoptY];/'  For  these  sports  on  New  year's  nieht,  on 
which  a  play  and  mask  also  were  enacted,  the  hall 


was  furnished  with  scaffolds  for  the  ladies*  Lincoln's  CHRIST- 
Inn  was  somewhat  jealous  of  this  splendour  in  its  ^^ 
rival.  In  one  of  the  Registers  of  that  Society  (vol.  v» 
p.  9,  b.)  is  the  following  order  made,  November  27> 
82  Henry  VIII.  "  Yt  is  agreed  that  if  the  two  Temples 
do  kepe  Chrystemas,  then  Chrystemas  to  be  kept 
here :  and  to  know  this,  the  Steward  of  the  House  ja 
commanded  to  get  knowledg,  and  to  advertise  my 
Master  by  the  next  day  at  night."  Of  the  licence  which 
was  allowed,  some  judgment  may  be  formed  from  an 
order  made  in  Gray's  Inn  still  later,.  26  November^  5S8 
Elizabeth.  By  this,  any  gentleman  of  the  house  who  at 
Christmas  time  should  break  open  any  chamberj  or 
disorderly  abuse  or  molest  any  fellow  or  officer  within 
the  precincts  of  the  house,  was  to  be  expelled  for  his 
attack  if  it  were  a  fellow,  and  put  out  of  commons  if 
it  were  an  officer,  (Reg.  p.  187,  a.)  This  last  Society, 
Gray's  Inn,  was  by  no  means  behind  its  brethren ;  and 
the  fullest  account  given  of  any  revels  will  be  found 
in  the  two  parts  of  Gesta  Grayorutn,  printed  in  the 
second  volume  of  Nichols's  Progresses  of  Queem  EUza^ 
betk.  In  1594,  Mr.  Henry  Holmes  was  installed 
Monarch  of  the  Season  by  the  following  titles,Priace  of 
Fuipoole,  Archduke  of  Stapulea  and  Bemardia,  Duke 
of  High  and  Nether  Holbom,  Marquis  of  St.  Giles 
and  Tottenham,  Count  P&latine  of  Bloomsbury  and 
Clerkenwell,  Great  Lord  of  the  Cantons  of  Islington, 
Kentish  Town,  Paddington,  and  Knightsbridge,Knigfat 
of  the  Most  Heroical  Order  of  the  Helmet  and  So- 
vereign of  the  SoiL  Mr.  Holmes  was  a  Norfolk 
gentleman  who  was  ^' thought  to  be  accomplished  with 
all  good  part8»  fH  for  so  great  a  dignity,  and  was  also 
a  very  proper  man  in  personage,  and  very  active  in 
dancing  and  revelling."  There  was  a  second  Henry 
who  assumed  the  title  of  Prince  of  Grayaand  Parpulea, 
and  by  this  style  appears  among  the  subseribers  to 
Minshew's  DicHonary,  1617*  The  sports  over  which 
he  presided  were  more  calculated  to  please  masculine 
ears  than  those  of  the  Virgin  Queen,  and  would  now 
scarcely  be  tolerated  in  the  lowest  brothda  of  his 
dominions  in  Clerkenwell  or  St.  Giles. 

Archdeacon  Nares  (Gloss,  ad^.  ChristiMss  Primces) 
has  pointed  out  another  curious  narration  of  Christmas 
Revels,  to  be  found  in  MiscdUmea  Jntiqua  AngUctma, 
pubU^ed  from  an  original  manuscript  in  St.  John's 
College,  Oxford,  and  yet  another  ts  given  in  Geiard 
Xieigh  s  AoMnioe  of  Annaryt  119 

^e  dishes  most  in  vogue  were  formerly  for  break- 
fiMt  and   sapper  on  Christmas-eve ;   a  boar's  bead 
stuck  with  rosemaiy,  with  an  apple  or  an  orange  in 
the  mouth,  plum  porridge,  and  minced  pies.    Eating 
the  latter  was  a  test  of  orthodoxy,  as  the  Puritans 
conceived  it  to  be  an  abominatkm :  they  were  originally 
made  long,.in  imitation  of  the  cratch  or  mai^ger  in 
which  our  Lord  was  laid,  (Selden's  Table  Talk.)    The 
houses  rad  churches  were  dressed  with  evergreens, 
and  the  former  especially  with  misletoe,  a  custom  pro- 
bably as  old  as  the  Dmidical  worship.    Fosbrooke,  in 
his  EncyekpiBdia  of  AniiquUieSs  687,  speaking  of  varioos 
local  eu8toms>  mentions  that  the  servants  at  Ham-^ 
burgh  had  a  carp  for  supper  on  Christmas-eve;  and 
Waldron  in  his  Desaription  of  the  Isle  qfMan,  99,  among 
many  other  curious  particulars,  relates  that  at  this  sea« 
son  parties  sate  up  all  ni§^t,  went  to  church  at  twelve, 
and  after  service  hunted  and  killed  a  wren,  which 
they  carried  op  a  bier  to  ehurch,  and  there  buried  with 
di^es  and  whimsical  solemnity. 
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CI7RIST-      The  Cbbistmas  Box  ^u  money,  gathered  in  a  Box  and  the  Gorernor  of  the  ProTince.    Thoogh  the  in-    CRRIS- 
MAS  BOX  ^  provide  maues  et  this  festive  season ;  and  servants^  habitaats  derive  some  support  from  the  trade  in  tim-    J^^^* 
CHRIS-    ^^^  ^^  ^^^  unabk  to  defray  them,  were  allowed  ber,  they  chiefly  depend  upon  ship-building,  especifdly    ^^^' 
TlAN-     ^®  privilege  of  collecting  from  the  bounty  of  others,  the  repair  of  vessels,  which  the  storms  of  the  Cattegat  CHRIST- 
SAND.     The  custom  may  probably  be  traced  to  the  Roman  obHge  to  put  in  there  to  refit.    The  road  or  channel     MAS 
'  Faganalia.  which  separates  the  island  of  Flekkeroen  from  the     HAR- 
CnaisT  CaosSy  pronounced  Oit-orot,  F^.  crmx  de  main  land,  affords  good  anchorage  for  vessels  fin  ^  ^^^^ 
far  le  Dieu,  was  the  name  given  to  a  child's  alphabet,  several  miles  in  extent,  and  in  eight  or  nine  fathoms 
either  because  a  Cross  was  prefixed  to  it,  or  because  water.    There  was  formerly  a  fort  upon  this  Island 
the  alphabet,  by  way  of  a  chana>  was  sometimes  designed  for  the  defence  of  the  harlx>ur  j  but  when 
written  in  the  form  of  a  Cross.  the  English  had  taken  the  Danish  fleet  at  Copenhagen, 
CHBISTIANIA,  a  City  of  Norway,  which  is  the  in  1807,  they  proceeded  to  Christiansand^  to  capture 
aeat  of  Chivemment,  and  deserves  to  be  considered  as  the  two  remaining  ships  of  war  that  lay  in  that  har» 
the  Capital  of  that  extensive  country,  though  Bergen  bour.    On  this  occasion  they  seiaed  upon  Flekkeroen, 
possesses  a  much  greater  population,  and  is  usually  and  blew  up  the  fortifications,  which  do  not  appear  to 
allowed  the  metropolitan  honour.    Christiania  is  situ-  have  been  since  repaired.    Christiansand  is  about  5S20 
ated  in  a  fertile  valley,  at  the  head  of  a  gulf  which  miles  nearly  north-west  of  Copenhagen  3  its  latitude 
penetrates  the  CDuntry  to  the  depth  of  about  fifty  is  58°  8'  N.  and  longitude  8°  S^£. 
miles.  It  derived  its  name  from  Christian  IV.  of  Den*  CHRISTIANS-OB,  or  Eax-HoLU,  a  group  of  Islands 
mark,  by  whom  it  was  founded  in  1634,  after  the  old  in  the  Baltic  belonging  to  the  King  of  Denmark,  and 
town  of  Opslo,  which  covered  a  part  o(  its  site,  was  situated  about  eight  miles  north-east  of  Bomholm. 
destroyed  by  fire.  It  is  the  See  of  a  Bishop,  who  is  the  This  group  contains  four  Islands,  but  only  two  of 
Metropolitan  of  Norway.    The  best  part  of  the  town  thedi,  viz.  Christians-Oe,  the  largest,  and  Fredericks- 
is  called  the  QuartaU,    This  is  situated  close  to  the  holm  are  inhabited.  A  harbour  between  these  Islands 
hariiour,  and  is  the  quarter  in  which  the  merohants,  affords  shelter,  with  good  anchorage  for  forty  or 
smd  ail  the  other  principal  inhabitants  reside.    The  fifty  saQ  of  merchant  vessels.    They  are  small  and 
harbour  is  good,  and  the  trade  extensive ;  the  last  is  rocky,  and  the  whole  number  of  their  inhabitants  does 
increased  by  the  great  aimual  hit  holden  in  January,  not  exceed  500.     A  light-house  ufion  one  of  them  is 
and  exhibits  an  incongruous  assemblage  of  persons  rievated  about  ninety  feet  above  the  level,  of  the  sea  | 
from  all  parts  of  the  country.    The  principal  imports  and  pilots  are  always  in  readiness  to  navigate  ships, 
smd  exports  of  this  place  are  siaoilar  to  those  of  other  which  often  touch  here  in  their  passage  to  the  Baltic* 
parts  <k  the  kingdom,  excqit  idum  and  vitriol,  which  Batteries  and  towers  have  been  erected  for  the  de« 
«ie  better  here  than  in  any  other  town  oi  the  coast,  fence  of  these  Islands,  which  if  well  garrisoned  are 
The  public  buildings  most  woiHiy  of  notice  are  those  capable  of  making  a  considerable  resistance.    The 
belonging  to  the  University  (created  in  1812,)  the  whole  group  is  almost  surrounded  by  rocks  and  sand* 
lifilitary-school,  the  two  Theatres,  and  the  Prison,  banks,  which  renders  th^  navigation  in  their  immediate 
The  populatkm  is  about  9000 1  the  latitude  59^  55^  N.  vicinity  both  difficult  and  dangerous.     The  latitude 
and  the  longitude  lO""  49^  £.  of  the  light-house  is  about  b^""  13^  N.  and  longitude 
.    CHRISTIANSAND,  a  Government  and  Bbhoprie'  14^  47"  E. 

of  Norway,  occupying  the  sonth-^est  part  of  tiie  CHRISTIANSTADT,  a  Province  of  Sweden  corn- 
country.  It  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  Christiaaim  oa  prising  the  northern  part  of  Scania,  spreading  over  a 
the  north  by  Bergen,  on  the  west  by  the  North  Sea,  space  of  about  ^70  square  miles,  and  peopled  by 
and  on  the  south  by  the  Scagerrak.  The  population  about  120,000  individuals.  It  is  bounded  by  Halkmd, 
of  tlus  division  of  the  kingdom  is  estimated  at  134,000,  Kronoberg,  and  Blekingen  on  the  north  imd  north-east, 
who  are  spread  over  a  space  of  14,800  square  miles,  the  Baltic  on  the  south,  and  the  Cattegat  on  the  west. 
Though  it  is  considered  as  one  of  the  most  fertile  parts  This  district  does  not  differ  sufficiently  from  the  other 
of  the  country,  the  com  produced  is  not  adequate  to  parts  of  the  Kingdom  to  merit  particular  description, 
its  consumplion ;  and  gnun  is,  therefore,  one  of  its  The  chief  Town  is  also  called  Christianstadt,  and 
chief  imports.  The  principal  employment  of  the  in-  stands  near  the  sea  on  a  manhy  plain  on  the  banks 
habitants  is  in  the  fisheries  and  cutting  trees.  Tim-  of  the  Helgea,  which  flows  into  the  Baltic  at  Ahus, 
ber  forms  the  chief  article  of  their  exports,  and  upon  about  ten  miles  below  the  town.  It  is  the  union  of 
it  they  in  a  great  measure  depend  for  support.  this  river  with  the  sea,  which  forms  the  harbour  of 
The  Capital  of  this  Government  is  also  CflaisriAM-  Christianstadt,  the  other  part  of  the  river  being  only 
4UND,  which  is  situated  on  the  south  coast,  opposite  navigable  for  boats.  Christianstadt,  therefore,  parti* 
some  islands,  the  chief  of  which  is  called  Flekkeroen.  cipates  but  slightly  in  the  commerce  of  the  country. 
It  was  founded  by  Christian  IV.  of  Denmark,  in  1641^  It  contains  i^xmt  S800  inhabitanto,  and  is  situated 
"With  an  intent  of  making  it  the  principal  station  of  his  sixty-five  miles  nearly  north-east  of  Copenhagen,  in 
Navy.  '  Blany  of  the  houses  are  wdl  buOt,  forming  latitude  56^  V  N.  and  longitude  14^  9^  £. 
bfoad  and  straight  streets,  which  are  rendered  very  CHRISTMAS  HARBOUR,  a  Bay  on  the  northern 
long  by  the  extensive  gardens  by  which  most  of  the  coast  of  Kei^^lens  Land,  and  so  called  by  Captaitt 
houses  are  separated.  Christiattsand  is  considered  as  Cook,  from  his  having  anchored  there  on  the  85th  of 
the  fourth  town  in  the  Kingdom.  It  contains  about  December,  1776.  It  appears,  however,  to  have  beea 
5000  inhabitants,  and  stands  on  a  sandy  plain  close  to  visited  by  the  French  three  or  four  years  earlien 
the  sea.  Its  harbour  is  one  of  the  best  in  Norway,  Fresh  water  was  plentiful ;  and  both  birds  and  seals 
and  the  vessels  lie  very  near  the  doors  of  the  ware-  so  numerous,  and  the  latter  manifested  so  little  fear 
lionses.  The  principal  building  is  the  Cathedral.  The  of  man,  that  the  sailors  killed  as  many  as  they  pleased, 
town  is  the  residence  of  the  Bish^  of  tiie  Dkicese,  or  were  requisite  for  supplying  oU  for  the  ship's 
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CHRIST-  lamps,  and  other  purposes.  Not  the  least  sign  of  any 

MAS      tree  or  shrub,  however,  was  discovered,  and  very 

^^Q     little  vegetation  of  any  kind.    The  latitude  of  this 

_  ^    Bay  is  48*»  41'  S.  and  longitude  69**  At  E. 

CHRJS-       Chhistmas  Island,  an  Island  in  the  Pacific  Ocean, 

TOPHER  S  discovered  by  Captain   Cook   on  the  84th  of  De- 

ST.       cember,  1777*     Like  most  other   islands  in   these 

seas  it  is  encompassed  by  a  reef  of  coral  rocks,  which 

stretch  to  a  short  distance  from  the  coast.    There  is 

also  a  bank  of  fine  sand  beyond  this  reef  on  the  west 

side,  which  extends  about  a  mile  into  the  sea,  and 

affords  good  anchorage  for  vessels  in  any  depth  from 

eighteen  to  thirty  fathoms.    The  Island  was  estimated 

at  fifteen  or  twenty  leagues  in  circumference,  and  lies 

in  the  second  degree  of  north  latitude,  and  about  the 

158th  of  west  longitude ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to 

have  been  much  examined  by  the  celebrated  navigator 

by  whom  it  was  discovered. 

'  Christmas  Sound,  a  Bay  on  the  south  coast  of 
Terra  del  Fuego,  so  named  by  Captain  Cook,  by  whom 
it  was  visited  in  December,  1774.    This  Bay  presents 

food  anchorage  and  a  supply  of  firesh  water,  though, 
om  its  situation,  it  can  seldom  be  resorted  to.  The 
refreshments,  however,  to  be  obtained  there  are  but 
Bcanty,  and  consist  principally  of  wild  fowl,  as  geese, 
ducks,  sea-pies,  shags,  and  a  particular  kind  of  gull, 
which  has  sometimes  been  called  the  Port-Egmorr 
hen.  The  geese  are  much  smaller  than  the  English 
^et^^  but  are  very  good,  and  the  wings  of  the  ducks 
are  so  short  that  they  cannot  fly,  but  run  with  gpreat 
swiftness  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  Muscles  wer^ 
obtained  in  great  abundance,  and  celery  was  found  on 
some  of  the  low  islets,  where  the  natives  have  their 
habitations.  The  inhabitants  are  the  same  which 
Bougainville  called  Pecharai,  from  their  frequent  re- 
petition of  a  word  of  this  sound.  Cook  describes 
them  as  a  little,  ugly,  half-starved,  beardless  race,, 
and  he  did  not  see  a  single  tall  person  among  them. 
Though  living  in  so  severe  a  climate,  they  were  almost 
naked,  as  some  of  them  had  only  a  single  seal-skin, 
which  was  scarcely  sufficient  to  cover  their  shoulders, 
while  all  the  lower  parts  of  their  bodies  were  com- 
pletely naked.  Others  sewed  two  or  three  of  these 
skins  together,  and  made  a  kind  of  mantle  of  them, 
which  reached  to  the  knees.  The  only  difference  be- 
tween the  dress  of  the  women  and  that  of  the  men 
was  an  additional  piece  of  seal-skin,  which  formed  a 
scanty  covering  for  a  part  of  the  front.  The  children 
are  quite  naked,  and  are  thus  early  inured  to  cold  and 
hardship,  which  more  fully  qualifies  them  to  endure 
the  sufferings  in  after  life.  The  natives  had  bows, 
arrows,  and  darts,  or  rather  a  species  of  harpoons 
made  of  bone  and  fixed  to  a  stick,  with  which  they 
were  supposed  to  kill  fish  and  seals.  Their  canoes 
were  made  of  bark,  and  each  generally  contained  a 
fire,  close  to  which  the  possessors  huddled. .  Our 
navigators  considered  these  people  as  among  the  most 
wretched  of  human  bemgs,  as  they  were  exposed  to 
one  of  the  most  rigorous  climates  on  the  globe,  and 
yet  were  destitute  of  sufiicient  sagacity  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  best  means  within  their  power  of  render- 
ing life  supportable.  The  latitude  of  the  entrance  of 
this  Bay  is  about  55<>  27'  S.  and  its  longitude  70"^ 
16'  W. 

CHRISTOPHER'S,  ST.,  one  of  the  West  India 
Islands  included  among  the  group  generally  styled 
the  Caribbees,  and  by  navigators  the  Leeward  Islands. 


St.  Christopher's,  wdgo,  St.  Kitts,  was  discovered  by    CHUS- 
Columbus  on  his  second  voyage,  who  gave  it  his  own  I^Pl^Eft'S 
Christian  name.    It  was  not,  however,  settled  by  the      ^* 
Spaniards,  but  became  the  first  British  settlement    CHRO* 
in  the  West  Indies  in  1623.    Until  the  end  of  the   Mahc 
XVIIth  century  it  was  a  source  of  contention  between 
the  English  and  French,  and  it  originated  the  war 
which  broke  out  between  these  nations  in  1690.     It 
was  taken  by  the  French  in  1782  ;  but  at  the  peace  of 
the  succeeding  year  was  restored  to  England,  under 
whose  Government  it  has  since  continued.  '  It  was 
from  St.  Christopher  s  that  were  expelled  those  persons 
who  were  so  notoriously  distinguished  as  the  Bnccan- 
neers.    The  vranton  cruelties  of  the  Spaniards  towards 
these  people,  in  the  first  instance,  drove  them'to  take 
ample  vengeance  by  a  war  of  piracy  signally  deatmc- 
tive  to  the  Spanish  Settlements. 

The  interior  of  the  Island  consists  of  many  ragged 
precipices  and  barren  mountains.  Mount  Misery,  the 
loftiest  summit,  rises  3711  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  It  is  evidently  an  extinguished  volcano.  Near  the 
shore  the  country  is  level,  and  the  soil  extremely  fertile. 
No  part  of  the  West  Indies,  is  so  well  -suited  to  the 
production  of  sugar.  Particular  spots  have  been 
known  to  yield  five  hogsheads  of  sixteen  hundred- 
weight each  to  the  acre,  and  a  whole  plantation  has 
produced  four  hogsheads  to  the  acre.  Of  the  43,786 
acres  which  this  Island  contains,  17,000  are  devoted  to 
sugar,  4000  to  pasturage,  and  perhaps  2000  or  3000  to 
cotton,  indigo,  and  provisions  i  the  rest  is  unfit  for 
cultivation.  Bassktkbas,  the  Capital,  is  on  the  south- 
west coast.  It  contains  800  houses,  and  is  defended 
by  three  batteries.  The  slave  population  of  the  whole 
Island,  according  to  the  last  Official  Registry  (1820) 
was  19,817. 

CHROMATICS,  adj.  Gr.  xP^futy  colour.  Applied 
in  Painting,  and  also  in  Music.  Boethius  calls — chroma 
^fiexionei  et  qwui  mtnuritumet  voeU  in  cantu,  qui  mde 
chromaticuM  dicitur,  q.  d.  coloralui,  (See  Vossius.) 

For  never  yet  totbis  day  did  tbe  tragedy  tue  ehromatick  music 
nor  riiyme,  whereas  the  citliern  or  lute,  which  by  many  ages  is 
more  ancient  than  the  tragedy,  used  it  even  from  the  rtfj  be- 
ginning. And  erident  it  is  Utat  ehnnnii  is  of  greater  antiqmty 
than  is  harmony.  fJoiland,    Plutarch,  fol.  1022. 

But  by  the  way  repeated  the  oh-hones 
Of  his  wild  Irish  sind  ehromatick  tones. 

Butler,    Prologue  to  the  Queen  of  Arragom, 

I  am  now  come,  though  with  the  omission  of  many  lifceoesBct, 
to  the  third  part  of  pidnling,  which  is  called  the  chromaiic  at 
colooring. 

Drjien.    Pref.  to  Parallel  between  Poetry  and  Painting, 

Chromatic,  in  Munc,  one  of  the  three  ancient 
genera;  Diatonic,  Chromatic,  and  Enharmonic. 

The  word  Chromatic  has  been  adopted  in  Music, 
because  the  Greeks  were  in  the  habit  of  designaiiog 
this  genus  by  characters  of  various  colours  $  or,  as 
others  say,  because  the  Chromatic  genus  is  a  mean 
between  the  other  two,  as  colour  is  a  mean  between 
black  and  white  j  or,  lastly,  because  the  Chromatic 
genus,  by  its  semitones,  varies  and  embellishes  the 
Diatonic,  thus  producing  an  effect  similar  to  that  of 
colours  in  Painting. 

In  modern  Music,  the  word  Chronuitic  simply 
means  a  succession  of  semitones,  ascending  or  de* 
scending. 

Chromatic  Semitone  is  that  interval  which  is  found 
between  any  given  note,  and  that  same  note  raised  by  ft 
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CHRO-  sharp,  or  lowered  by  a  fiat.  Thos  the  intervals  from 
umc,  G  to  G  #,  and  from  A  to  A  I?,  arc  Chromatic  semi- 
tones. 

Chromatic  Scalt  is  that  scale  which  is  produced  by 
dividing  each  tone  into  its  two  component  semi-tones. 
Chromatic  Modulation  occurs  when  the  several  parts^ 
which  compose  the  harmony,  move  by  descending 
semitones.  This  is  formed  by  adding  the  minor  seventh 
and  flat  ninth  to  the  triad  of  the  dominant,  and  then 
employing  the  first,  or  any  other  inversion  of  the 
harmony;  but  it  is  sparingly  used,  even  by  the 
greatest  composers,  on  account  of  its  harshness. 

CHROMIS,  from  the  Greek  xf*'/*"*  a  fish  men- 
tioned in  the  HaUeuiicon  of  Ovid,  and  which  Fliny 
(xxxvii.  54,)  concludes,  as  it  is  not  to  be  met  with 
in  any  other  water,  is  found  only  in  the  Euxine.  Both 
these  authors  state  that  the  Chromis  builds  a  nest  in 
the  water.  The  Halieuticon,  as  edited  by  Pithseus,  is 
probably  spurious.  The  lines  relating  to  the  Chromis 
are  as  follow : 

jiique  immunda  Chromis  merito  vilimma  salpa 
Atque  avium  duica  nidoa  imitata  tub  undat* 

In  2k>ology,  a  genus  of  animals  belonging  to  the 
family  Labrdides,  order  Acanthopterygiij  class  Pisces. 
Cuv. 

General  character.  Lips  double  and  fleshy ;  inter- 
maxillary bones  very  long;  dorsal  fins  single,  and 
with  filaments,  as  have  also  often  the  ventrtd  3  teeth 
In  tufts,  in  the  jaws  and  palates  no  molar  teeth. 

This  genus  is  distinguished  from  the  JMri,  from 
wluch  it  is  principally  taken,  in  not  having  the  teeth 
conical  and  disposed  in  a  single  row  in  the  jaws,  and 
in  not  having  molar  teeth ;  by  which  latter  circum- 
stance it  is  also  distinguished  from  the  SparL 

C.  Mediterranean  Cuv. ;  Sparus  Chromis,  Lin. ;  Ga« 
stagnole  of  the  Tuscans.  The  colour  of  this  fish  is 
dark  chestnut,  from  whence  it  derives  its  name  ;  it  is 
caught  in  great  numbers  on  the  coast  of  Genoa. 

C.  Nilotica,  Cuv. ;  Labrus  Niloticus,  Lin. ;  Bolti  of 
the  Egyptians.  About  twenty-six  inches  in  length, 
and  considered  one  of  the  best  edible  fish  in  Egypt  j 
its  general  colour  whitish,  the  fins  of  a  dusky  grey ; 
back  striped  transversely  with  black ;  iris  golden.  It 
is  caught  in  the  Nile. 

C  SaxatiUSf  Cuv.;  Sparus  SaxatUiSj  Lin.;  VHolo^ 
canthe  Cilier,  Lacep. ;  Striped  Bass  of  New  York. 
General  colour  silvery,  marked  with  longitudinal 
dusky  bands,  and  a  black  ring  before  the  dorsal  fin ; 
the  scales  marked  with  striae  or  rays  terminating  in 
little  processes  like  eyelashes. 

The  remaining  species  are  the 

C.  Punctatus,  Cuv. ;   Labrus  Punciatus,  Bl. 

C.  Filamentosus,  Cuv. ;  Labrus  FUamentosus,  Lacep. 

C.  Quindecim  AcuUatus,  Cuv.;  Labrus  Quindecim 
jicuteattu,  Lacep. 

C.  Surinamensis,  Cuv. ;  Sparus  Surinamensis,  Bl. 

C.  Suratensis,  Cuv. ;  Chatodon  Suratensis,  Bl. 

See  Cuvier,  lUgne  Animal;  Lacepede,  Histoire  des 
Poissons, 

CHROMIUM,  a  Metal  which  occurs  in  nature,  in 
the  state  of  either  an  oxide  or  an  acid.  The  oxide 
imparts  a  green  colour  to  several  minerals,  among 
Trhich  is  the  precious  emerald.  The  acid  is  the 
colouring  matter  of  the  common  ruby^  and  probably 
of  other  minerals  which  resemble  the  ruby  in  hue. 
Xhe  oxide  is  an  ingredient  of  meteoric  stones,  and  has 
been  lately  found  to  exist  very  generally  in  rain  water 
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CHRONICAL,  Gr.  xpoi^o^,    time ;  Fr.  chronique ;    CHRO- 
temporary,  or  returning  at  a  certain  time.  NICAL. 

The  lU^e  miBtake  tbere  is  in  a  tradition  of  our  dayes ;  men  con-  CHRO- 
oeiFing  a  peculiar  danger  in  the  bogrinning  dayes  of  May,  set  oat  NICLE. 
as  a  fatal  period  into  consumptions  and  chromcal  diseases. 

Sir  ThwnaM  Brwm^  book  ir.  ch.  ziL 

I  tbonght  to  hare  presented  yon  with  some  of  my  medicated 
bread  by  the  return  of  Thomas  Egcrton,  which  I  made  with  scurry 
grass,  sage,  or  any  other  herb,  and  find  it  very  useful,  and  a  good 
way  to  prevent  and  cure  divers  of  the  chronical  diseases,  that  are 
common  in  this  orer-humid  island. 

Boyle.    Letter  to  Mr, ,  January  29th,  1667. 

It  was  a  principle  among  the  ancients,  that  acute  diseases  are 
from  heaven,  and  chronical  from  ourselves. 

Johnum.    The  Rambler,  No.  85. 

These  chronic  passions,  while  from  real  woes 
They  rise,  and  yet  without  the  body's  fault 
Infest  the  soul,  admit  one  only  cure ; 
Diversion,  hurry  and  a  restless  Ufe. 
Armstrong,    The  Art  of  Preterving  Health,  book  iv. 

CHRCXKICLE,  v.  \  Also  from  the  Gr.  xP^vot, 
Chbo^nicle,  n.  f  time.  "  Fr.  chroniques :  general 
Chbo^nicler,  ?^or  yearly  relations  of  the  chief 

Cheo^niclist.        J  matters,  acted  or  happening  in 

a  country."     Cotgrave. 

To  chronicle,  is — to  arrange,  to  narrate  events  in  the 

order  of  their  succession,  in  the  order  of  time. 

And  if  a  rethor  coude  faire  endite. 
He  in  a  chronicle  might  it  saufly  write. 

Chaucer.     The  Nonnet  Preettet  Tale,  v.  15214. 

•  Ah,  saynt  Mary,  ur,  quod  1,  howe  your  wordes  be  to  me  right 
agreahle,  for  it  hath  done  me  great  pleasure,  all  that  euerye  hane 
'shewed  me,  whiche  shall  not  be  loste,  for  it  shall  be  putte  in  re- 
mebrannce  and  cronycled,  if  God  wyll  sende  me  the  grace  to 
retonme  to  the  towne  of  Valencenes,  where  I  was  borne. 

Froittart,     Cronycle,  vol.  ii.  ch.  xxr. 

Yet  surely  this  withouten  bragge  or  boast. 

Our  English  bloudes  did  there  full  many  a  dede. 

Which  may  be  chronicled  in  euery  ooaate. 

Gaicoigne,    The  Fruitet  of  Wlerre, 

On  the  other  part,  the  common  opimon  of  our  chronicle  wriien 
it,  that  the  chiefe  gouernement  remained  euer  with  the  Britains. 
Holinthed,    Hittorie  of  England,  book  iii.  ch.  zvii. 

So,  though  the  end  of  war  be  uncertain,  yet  this  notwithstand- 
ing is  most  certun,  that  if  it  be  thy  chance  to  conquer,  this 
benefit  shalt  thou  reap  of  thy  goodly  conquest,  to  be  chronicled 
the  plague  and  destroyer  of  the  country. 

Sir  Thomas  North,  fol.  199. 

England  hath  had  alate  some  terrible  examples  of  God's  wrath, 

in  sudden  and  strange  deaths  of  such  as  join  field  to  field,  and 

house  to  house.    Great  pity  they  were  not  chronicled,  to  the  terror 

of  others. 

Bernard  Oiljrin,  Sermon  before  the  King.  Anno,  1553.  In  Strype» 

Whose  chronicle  thus  writ.  The  man  was  noble 
But  with  his  last  attempt,  he  wip'd  it  out : 
Destroyed  his  country,  and  his  name  remaines 
To  th'instting  age  abhorr*d. 

Shahspeare,     Coriolanus,  fol.  28. 

A  chronicler  should  well  in  diucrs  tongues  be  scene, 
And  eke  in  all  the  arts  he  ought  to  haue  a  sight. 
Whereby  he  might  the  truth  of  diners  actions  decme, 
And  both  supplie  the  wants,  correct  that  is  not  right . 
He  should  haue  eloquence,  and  full  and  fitly  write. 

Not  mangle  stories,  snatching  here  and  there  : 

Nor  glose  to  make  a  yolume  great  appeare. 

He  should  be  of  such  countenance  and  wit. 
As  should  giye  witnesse  to  the  histories  he  writes  ; 
.    He  should  be  able  well  his  reasons  so  to  knit. 
As  should  continue  well  the  matter  he  recites  : 
He  should  not  praise,  dispraise,  for  fauour  or  despites, 
But  should  so  place  each  thing  in  order  due 
As  might  approue  the  stories  to  be  true. 

Mirrourfor  Magistrates,  fol.  488* 
4  N 
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Katb.  After  my  death ,  I  wish  no  other  berakl^ 
No  other  speaker  of  my  Uuing  actions. 
To  keepe  mine  honor  from  comiptiooi 
But  such  an  honest  chronicler  as  Cromwell. 

Shaksptare,    Henry  TllL  fol.  225 

All  which  noted  by  his  chrwdeluty  was  strait  written  to  the 
Duke^  that  with  much  desire  expected  it. 

Shelion,    Den  Quixoff,  Tol.  !▼.  p.  31. 

Iliey  made  ready  to  walk  the  round ;  the  steward,  the  seoe- 
tary,  and  carrer  went  with  him,  and  the  cknmo{i?)cti»t,  that  was 
careful  to  keep  the  register  of  kis  actwns,  together  with  consta- 
bleaand  notaries.  Id*  lb,  yol.  it.  p.  57. 

**  Old  chrofdcU"  he  said,  *^  among  the  rest. 
You  might  have  nam'd  Alcides  at  tihe  least : 
Is  he  not  worth  your  prabe  ?"  the  Pylian  Prince 
Sigh'd  er'e  he  spoke ;  then  made  this  proud  defence.^ 

Drydefi,    TVanslatioHS,     Ovid.  Met, 

Bnt  though  this  moral  be  incidently  enforced,  Shakspcare  has 
suffered  the  virtue  of  Cordelia  to  perish  in  a  just  canse,  contrary 
to  the  natural  ideas  of  justice,  to  the  hope  of  the  reader,  and, 
what  is  yet  more  strange,  to  the  faith  of  chronicUt, 

Jokmson.     Generai  Obser,  on  Shaktpeare't  Ptays,  King  Lear* 


CHRONOGRAM,  n. 

Chao^noorammatical, 

Chro^nogramhatist, 

Chro^nographbr, 

Chro'nooraphy, 

Chro^nology, 

Chro^nologer, 

Chru'nologick, 

Chro^nological, 

Chro'nologically^ 

Chro^nolooist. 


yo9 


Chronogram;  fromx/>o- 
time,  and  ffpafifia, 
from  f^pd<f>-€iv,  to  write. 
Chronology,  from  XP^^*^^i 
and  X£7-6ii/,  to  discourse. 
Chronometer,  homxpovow, 
and  fierp-etp,  to  measure. 


What  ckronograpkert  and  bysloryanes  I  hsne  berin  fblowed  for 
the  tymes  and  ages  of  the  Chrystan  churche,  besydes  the  Scryp- 
tnres,  it  wyll  euidentlye  appere  to  the  reader  in  tne  maigente  of 
this  volume.  Bale.    Images,  Pre/ace,  lK>ok  i. 

And  CO  thentent  be  woulde  steale  on  the  Prenche  kyag  before 
lie  were  ware  of  hym,  lie  dispatched  Antelbp  h3r8  persuiaunt  at 
armes  with  letters,  the  which  the  Frenche  cronographers  dedare 
to  be  these.  Hall.    HemyF.foV^,. 

For  you  must  understande  that  these  monasticall  persones, 
lemed  and  vnliterate,  better  fed  the  taught,  toke  on  the  to  wryte 
ft  regester  in  the  boke  of  fame,  the  noble  actes,  the  wyse 
doynges,  and  politike  gonernaunces  of  kynges  and  prynces,  in 
whiche  cronographye,  yf  a  kinge  gaue  to  them  possessions  or 
graunted  them  liberties  or  exalted  them  to  honor  &  worldly  dig- 
nitie,  he  was  called  a  saynct.  Hall,     The  fyrtte  yere  Henry  XV. 

Bee  content  to  spend  this  houre  with  me  in  the  porches  of 
Bethesda,  and  consider  with  me,  the  topography,  the  aitiology, 
the  ckronography  of  this  miracle :  these  three  limit  our  speech, 
and  your  patient  attention.  The  ckronography  (which  is  first  in 
place  and  time)  offers  us  two  beads,  1st.  a  feast  of  the  Jews,  2nd. 
Christ  going  up  to  the  feast. 

Hall,     The  Poole  of  Bethesda. 

Again  ascend,  and  view  chronology  ^ 

By  optic  skill  pulling  for  bistory 

Nearer ;  whose  hand  the  piercing  eagle's  eye 

Strengthens  to  bring  remotest  objects  nigh. 

Crashaw.     On  Isaacson's  Chronology, 

As  these  Christmas  keepers  did  mistake  the  way  of  honouring 
Christ's  birth,  by  this  kinde  of  solemnity ;  so  did  they  mistake 
the^me  of  his  birth;  for  the  most  extu^  ehromUogers  tell  us, 
that  Christ  was  bom  in  October,  and  not  in  December. 

Knos.    History  of  Reformation,    Pref.  e.  3. 

But  I  will  not  stand  to  dispute  further  of  this :  erery  man  may 
follow  his  own  opinion,  and  see  mine  more  plainly  in  the  chrono' 
logical  table  drawn  for  these  purposes. 

Ralegh,  History  of  the  World,  book  ii.  ch.  xxii.  sec.  11« 

This  passage  seems  to  be  intended  rather  materially  to  shew, 
what  appertains  to  the  sixth  trumpet,  then  chronologically  to 
shew  the  expiring  of  it. 

Ooodwyn,    Works,  yol.  ii.  part  i.  fol.  181. 


There  are  Jbnigii  VBiversidos,  wfaevc*  as  yon  prabe  a  hhb  u  CHKOKq. 
England  for  bong  aa  excellent  philosopber  or  poet.  It  ia  an  ordi-    GRAIL 
nary  character  to  be  a  great  ckronogrammatist, 

Mdison,    On  Medals, 

Unthinking  man !  to  quit  thy  barren  see. 

And  vain  endeavours  in  chronology. 

For  the  more  fruitless  care  of  royal  charity. 

Dryden,    Ssimm  Anlfvr; 

I  beseecb  yon  to  &Totir  me  witii  the  first  notice,  wlieii  those  so 
Bmeh  desired  ekronologieai  labours  of  tke  late  worthy  Bishop  <tf 
Armagh  are  eome  ont  of  the  presa,  thai  1  nay  send  a  oo^  of 
them  to  the  learned  doctor  at  Leyden. 

BoyU.    Letter  to ,  April  5,  1695. 

A  learned  chronalogist  is  about  proving  what  wood  this  stiff 
was  made  of«  whether  of  oak,  ash,  or  crab-tree. 

Tatkr,  No.  31. 

It  may  be  here  remarked,  that  soon  afterwsrds  the  monks 
began  to  Apply  themselves  to  astronomy  and  chronology  horn  the 
disputes  wMch  were  carried  on  with  so  much  heat,  and  so  fittle 
ciSect,  concerning  the  proper  time  of  celebrating  Easter  ;  and  the 
English  owed  the  cultivation  of  these  noble  sciences  to  ona  olthe 
most  trivial  controversies  of  ecclesiastical  discipline. 

Burke.    An  Abridgement  of  English  History.  Anno,  669. 

May  chronologic  spouts 

Retain  no  cypher  legible. 

Warton.    Epistle  fimn  TkomoM  Btame, 

When  it  happened  that  any  author  gave  a  definition  of  a  term, 
or  such  an  explanation  as  is  equivalent  to  a  definition,  I  have 
placed  his  anthority  aa  a  supplement  to  my  own,  witboat  regard 
to  the  cAroflo/o^ii/ order,  which  is  otherwise  observed. 

Johnson.    Preface  to  the  English  Dictiontu^ 

• 

The  French  and  German  medals  abound  with  that 
species  of  false  wit,  which  is  included  under  the  Crnio- 
MOGRAM.  A  medal  of  Gustavus  Adolphus^  struck  ia 
1627,  bears  the  following  legend : 

CkrIstFs  DuX  ergo  trIVMphVs„ 

IS  the  overtopping  letters,  (as  Addison  calls  them. 
Spectator,  60,  in  a  passage  similar  to  that  which  we 
have  quoted  above  nrom  his  Dialogue  on  Medals,)  be 
picked  out  we  shall  obtain  MDCXWVII,  for  they 
are  to  be  considered  in  a  double  capacity,  both  as 
letters  and  figures.  In  these  inscriptions,  he  says, 
you  are  to  look  not  so  much  for  the  thought  as  for  the 
year  of  our  Lord. 

Cambridge  has  described  this,  among  other  literary 
foUies,  in  the  Scrihleriad, 

Not  thus  the  looser  Chronograms  appear. 
Careless  their  troops,  undisciplin'd  to  war 
With  ranks  irregular,  confus'd  they  stand. 
The  chieftains  mingling  with  the  vulgar  band*    S.  158^ 

Two  more  specimens  of  these  dijficiies  nuga  may 
suffice.  They  both  unite  some  foreign  wisdom  with 
their  own.  The  first  has  a  smack  of  Astrology.  Louis 
XIV.  was  bom  on  the  5th  of  September,  1638,  the 
day  on  which  a  conjunction  took  place  between 
Aquila  and  Cor  Leonis.  Claude  Gaudart,  (and  this 
feat  is  the  only  record  of  his  name  which  we  can  find) 
transfused  the  memory  of  these  events  into  the  follow^ 
ing  distich : 

EXorlens  DeLphIn  aqVJLes  CorDIsqVe  LeonIs] 
CongressV  gal^Los  spe  LsetltlaqVe  refedt. 
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CHso^iO*      Tke  second  is  an  alUance  of  the  Anagram  with  the 
GRAM.    Chronogram,  ami  is  not  without  its  use>  since  it  recalls 
r^       to  memory  an  important  date  in  our  history. 

^^^'  GeorgiVs  JI£o»Ce  DVx  de  AumarLs 

which  may  be  read 

Sg9  Xegmn  redusi,  jhn^  Stu  MDCLW. 

In  the  Auemhly  MoMf  printed  inButler^sPofiAiiittoiKi 


fForks,  1. 9^  is  a  humorous  iUnstratioB  of  Chironogram-  CH RONO- 
matic  witticism.    "  Of  late  they   (the  Assembly  of    GRAM 
Divines)  are  much  in  love  with  Chronograms^  because,  CHKONO- 
tf  possible,  they  are  duller  than  Anagrams.  O  how  they     logy. 
have  torn  the  poor  Bishops  names  to  pick  out  the 
number  666.    Little  discerning  that  a  whole  Baker*8 
dosen  of  their  own  Assembly  have  that  Beastly  number 
in  each  of  their  names;  and  that  as  exactly  as  Uieir 
Sokmn  League  and  CavenanU  consists  of  666  words.** 


CHRONOLOGY. 


CnoTfOLooT  is  the  Science  which  treats  of  time  and 
its  several  divisions,  and  adjusts  these  to  past  trans* 
actions,  by  proper  notes  and  characters,  for  the  benefit 
of  History.  It,  therefore,  consists  of  two  parts :  the 
first  treats  on  the  proper  measurement  of  Thne,  and  is 
termed  Technical  Chronohgy;  and  the  second,  on  fixing 
the  dates  of  the  various  events  recorded  in  History^ 
and  disposing  them  according  to  the  several  divisions 
of  Time,  in  the  order  in  which  they  happened.  This 
is  called  ^storical  Chronology, 

Chronology,  comparatively  speaking,  is  but  of 
modern  date.  The  ancient  poets  appear  to  have  been 
entirely  unacquainted  with  it.  In  the  most  early 
periods,  the  only  measurement  of  time  was  by  the 
seasons,  and  the  revolution  of  the  Sun  and  Moon;  many 
ages,  therefore,  must  have  elapsed,  before  the  mode  of 
computation  by  dating  events  came  into  general  use. 
Several  centaries  intervened  between  the  era  of  the 
Olympic  games  and  the  first  historians ;  and  several 
more  between  these  and  the  first  writers  on  Chrono« 
logy.  Further,  when  time  began  to  be  reckoned,  its 
first  measures  were  very  indeterminate.  Hellanicus 
regulated  his  narration  by  the  succession  of  the  Priest- 
esses of  Juno  at  Argos  ;  Ephorus  digested  things  by 
generations ;  the  Arundelian  Marbles  make  no  mention 
of  Olympiads,  and  reckon  backward  from  the  time  then 
present  by  years ;  and  in  the  histories  of  Herodotus 
and  Thucydides  the  dates  of  events  are  not  ascertained 
by  any  fixed  epochs.  Indeed,  after  the  use  of  dates 
and  eras  had  been  established,  ancient  historians  were 
very  inattentive  to  them,  and  inaccurate  in  their  com- 
putations. They  frequently  reckoned  their  eras  and 
years  very  dififerently,  and,  as  it  seems,  without  being 
conscioDs  of  this  difiPerence,  or  at  least  without  giving 
the  reader  any  information  concerning  it ;  a  circum- 
stance^ which  has  diminished  the  value  of  the  frag- 
ments of  their  works  yet  remaining,  and  has  proved 
the  source  of  innumerable  errors  and  mistakes  in  Chro*- 
nology.  Destitute  of  the  aid  of  original  records  and  au* 
thentic  memorials,  these  historians  wrote  from  tradition 
and  conjecture.  The  Chaldaean  and  Egyptian  writers 
are  generally  acknowledged  to  be  fabulous;  and  StrabO 
asserts  that  the  early  historians  of  Greece  were  ill-in- 
formed and  credulous.  The  Chronology  of  the  Latins 
is  still  more  uncertain.  The  records  of  the  Romans  were 
destroyed  by  the  Gauls  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
years  alter  the  expulsion  of  the  ELings.  Quintus  Fabius 
Pictor,  the  most  ancient  Latin  historian,  flourished 
about  one  hundred  and  sixty-four  years  posterior  to 
that  destruction,  and  borrowed  almost  all  his  informa- 
tion from  the  Greeks.  The  Chronologers  and  histo- 
rians of  other  European  nations  are  of  a  date  still  later  $ 


so  that  the  first  period  of  the  history  of  their  respec- 
tive Kingdoms  must  appear  proportionally  more  doubt- 
ful and  obscure.  Hence  arises  that  disagreement  amon^ 
ancient  historians,  and  the  extreme  confusion  and 
contradiction  with  which  we  meet,  in  comparing  their 
respective  works.  To  extenuate  or  to  remove  these 
difficulties,  several  learned  men  have  applied  them- 
selves in  the  course  of  the  two  last  and  present  cen- 
turies; and  among  these  the  names  of  Scaliger,  Petau, 
Usher,  Marsham,  Beveridge,  Newton,  Jackson,  Blair, 
Flayfair,  and  Hales  are  mmiliar  to  every  one  who  ift 
conversant  in  the  Science  of  Chronology.  Of  some 
of  their  learned  and  elaborate  systems  a  compendious 
notice  will  be  found  in  the  close  of  this  article. 

§  L  Technical  Chronology* 

Technical  Chronology  is  the  art  of  computing  the 
several  measures  of  Time,  whether  natural  or  institu- 
ted, used  by  historians  to  record  facts.  As  Technical 
Chronology  forms  the  basis  of  Historical  Chronology, 
it  becomes  necessary  that  these  measures  should  be 
previously  explained;  and  they  are  Days,  Weeks, 
Months,  Years,  Cycles,  Epacts,  Lustra,  Generations, 
Reigns,  Epochs,  Eras,  &c. 

Thne  is  the  order  of  succession  of  created  beings ;  ^^^^^wo^*  ^^ 
the  sole  measure  of  it  on  which  we  may  rely,  is  the  ^°**' 
motion  of  a  body,  whose  course  is  uniform  and  regular. 
The  revolutions  of  the  Sun  and  Moon  being  obvious 
to  all  mankind,  and  apparently  equable,  have  ever 
been  employed  in  the  division  of  Time.  Although,  for 
911  the  purposes  of  common  life,  this  measure  is  suffi- 
ciently accurate,  yet  it  is  not  entirely  so,  as  the  motion 
of  these  bodies^  is  not  uniform  ia  all  parts  of  their 
orbits. 

The  most  obvious  division  of  Time,  derived  fromDsy* 
repeated  observations  of  the  courses  of  those  lumina- 
ries, is  a  Day.    In  propriety  of  speech,  a  Day  is  that 
portion  of  time,  which  elapses  during  the  continuation 
of  light,  and  which  is  bounded  on  either  side  by  dark- 
ness.   In  the  common  acceptation,  however,  of  this 
term,  it  denotes  the  interval  between  the  rising  and . 
the  setting  of  the  Sun  ;  but,  in  the  most  comprehen- 
sive sense,  it  includes  the  night  also,  and  is  called  by 
Chronologers  a  Civil  Day,  and  by  Astronomers  a  I^atural, 
and  sometimes  an  Art^lcial  Day.    A  Civil  Day  is  the  Ciril  Adjm, 
interval  between  the  Sun's  departure  from  any  given 
point  in  the  heavens,  and  next  return  to  the  same  point, 
with  as  much  more  as  answers  to  its  dmrnal  motion 
eastward,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  59  minutes  and  8 
seconds  of  a  degree,  or  3  minutes  and  5?  seconds  of 
Time.     It  is  also  called  a  Solar  Day,  and  is  longer  than  Solar  day. 
a  Sidereal  one,  insomuch  that,  if  the  former  be  divided 
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into  24  equal  parts  or  hours>  the  latter  will  consist 
only  of  23  hours  and  56  minutes. 

There  have  been  very  considerable  diflperences  among 
nations,  with  regard  to  the  commencement  and  ending 
of  their  Days.  The  Chaldseans^  Syrians,  Persians,  and 
Indians,  began  their  Day  at  sun-rise.  The  Jews  began 
their  civil  Day  from  the  same  point,  and  computed 
their  sacred  Day  from  the  setting  of  the  Sun^  or  from 
evening  to  evening ;  the  latter  mode  of  computation 
was  followed  by  the  Athenians,  ancient  Arabs^  Gauls, 
and  Germans,  and  other  European  nations,  and  also 
among  the  Mashoos,  a  recently  discovered  nation,  in- 
habiting the  interior  of  South  Africa.  (Campbeirs 
Travels  in  South  Africa,  vol.  i.  p.  182.)  Vestiges  of 
this  ancient  usag^  occur  in  old  French  works,  where 
aauii  signifies  to-day ;  and  in  our  own  country,  where 
we  say,  sennight  or  sevennight,  and  fortnight,  for  seven 
days  tixid  fourteen  days.  (Hales's  Analysis  of  Chronology, 
vol.  i.  p.  1 10.)  According  to  some  authors,  the  Egyp- 
tians began  their  Day  at  sun  -  set ;  while  others  are  of 
opinion  that  they  computed  from  noon,  or  from  sun- 
rise ;  and  Pliny  (Nat.  Hist.  lib.  ii.  c.  77«)  informs  us, 
that  they  computed  their  civil  Day  from  one  mid- 
night to  another.  It  is,  however,  probable  that  dif- 
ferent modes  of  computation  obtained  in  different 
provinces  or  cities.  The  Ausonians,  the  most  ancient 
inhabitants  of  Italy,  reckoned  the  Day  from  midnight ; 
and  this  mode  of  computation  was  adopted  by  the 
celebrated  Greek  Astronomer  Hipparchus,  (who  flou- 
rished in  the  second  century  before  the  Christian  era,) 
whose  example  was  followed  by  Copernicus  and  other 
modern  astronomers,  and  it  is  now  in  common  use. 
The  Astronomical  Day,  however,  as  it  is  termed,  from 
its  being  used  in  astronomical  calculations,  commences 
at  noon,  and  ends  at  the  same  time  on  the  following 
Day.  The  Mohammedans  reckon  from  one  twilight 
to  another ;  and  in  Italy  a  singular  mode  of  reckoning 
time  obtains,  the  civil  Day  commencing,  not  with  the 
ecclesiastical  at  midnight,  but  at  some  indeterminate 
point  after  sun-set.  Whence  it  happens  that  the  time 
of  noon  varies  with  the  season  of  the  year :  'at  the 
summer  solstice  the  clock  strikes  sixteen  at  noon,  and 
nineteen  at  the  time  of  the  winter  solstice.  Thus  also 
the  length  of  the  Day  differs  by  several  minutes  from 
that  immediately  preceding  or  following  it. 

The  subdivisions  of  the  Day  have  been  not  less 
various  than  the  computations  of  the  Day  itself.  The 
most  obvious  division  was  that  of  Morning  and  Even- 
ing }  in  process  of  time  the  two  intermediate  points 
of  Noon  and  Midnight  were  determined  j  and  this 
division  into  quarters  was  in  use  long  before  the  in- 
vention of  Hours. 

In  very  ancient  times,  before  the  division  of  Hours 
obtained,  the  night  was  divided  into  three  parts  or 
Watches.  {Psal.  Ixiii.  6;  xc.  4.)  The^r^f,  or  beginning 
of  Watches,  is  mentioned  in  the  Lamentations  of  Jere^ 
miah,  (ii.  19,)  the  middle  Watch  in  Judges,  (vii.  19,) 
and  the  morning  Watch  in  Exodus,  (xiv.  24.)  These 
Watches,  probably,  varied  in  length  according  to  the 
year  ;  consequently  those,  who  had  a  long  and  incle- 
ment winter-watch  to  encounter,  would  ardently  desire 
the  approach  of  morning  light  to  terminate  their  Watch. 
To  this  circumstance  there  is  an  allusion  in  Psalm  cxxx. 
6.  During  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  night  was  divided 
into  four  Watches,  a  fourth  Watch  having  been  intro- 
duced among  the  Jews  from  the  Romans,  who  derived 
it  from  the  Greeks.    The  second  and  third  Watches 


are  mentioned  in  Luke,  xii.  38 ;  the  fourth,  in  Matt.  CHRONO- 
xiv.  25 ;  and  the  whole  four  are  distinctly  mentioned  LOGV. 
in  Mark,  xiii.  35 :  viz.  Evening,  oy/te,  or  the  late  Watch, 
which  lasted  from  six  to  nine  o'dock  of  our  compu- 
tation ;  fioTovvirrtop,  or  midnight,  from  nine  to  twelve; 
d\€Kropo<f}ovta,  or  cock^crowing,  from  twelve  till  three 
in  the  morning ;  and  wptJt,  the  morning  or  early  Watch, 
from  three  to  six.  The  modern  Chinese  are  said  to 
divide  the  night  into  five  Watches.  They  begin  the 
first  by  giving  one  stroke  upon  a  drum,  which  is  an- 
swered by  another,  and  this  is  repeated  at  the  distance 
of  a  minute  or  two  until  the  second  Watch  begins, 
which  is  answered  by  two  strokes^  and  so  on  through 
the  rest  of  the  Watches. 

At  what  time  the  more  minute  subdivisions  of  the  Horns. 
Day  into  Hours,  Minutes,  &c.  first  commenced  is  very 
uncertain.  It  does  not  appear  from  the  writings  of 
Moses,  (compare  Gen.  xv.  12 ;  xviii.  1 ;  xix.  I,  15, 
23,)  that  he  was  acquainted  with  it ;  nor  is  any  notice 
taken  of  it  by  the  most  ancient  of  the  profieme  poets, 
who  mentions  only  the  morning  or  evening,  or  mid'day. 
(Homer^  lUad.  lib.  xxi.  3.)  The  term  Hour  was  not 
known  at  Rome  for  three  hundred  years  after  its  foun- 
dation, nor  was  it  in  common  use  at  the  time  of  com- 
posing the  Twelve  Tables.  (Censorinus,  De  Die  Natali, 
c.  xxiii.)  Hours  are  either  equal  or  unequal.  An  equal 
Hour  is  the  twenty-fourth  part  of  a  mean  natural  Day, 
as  shown  by  a  well  regulated  clock.  Unequal  Hours  are 
those  by  which  the  artificial  Day  and  Night  are  respec- 
tively divided  into  twelve  parts.  In  Hinddstin  the 
natural  Day  is  divided  into  60  g*haris,  or  dands,  each 
equal  to  24' 5  and  the  Day  and  Night  are  each  subdi- 
vided into  4  pahar,  (or  Watches  ;)  the  relative  length 
of  these  necessarily  differs  in  different  seasons.  (See 
Asiatic  Researches,  v.  81,  8vo.)  By  the  Chinese  the 
Day  and  Night,  or  24  Hours,  are  divided  into  only  12 
portions,  beginning  one  Hour  before  midnight ,  each 
of  these  divisions  has  the  name  of  one  of  the  duodenary 
cycle  i  the  two  last  and  three  first  (from  7  i*-  v.  to  5 
aI  m.)  form  the  five  (king)  Watches  of  the  night ;  the 
sixth  is  called  forenoon,  the  seventh  noon,  and  the 
eighth  afternoon ;  the  others  have  no  distinctive  name, 
except  that  of  the  cyclic  division,  to  which  they  belong. 

An  Hour,  the  twenty-fourth  part  of  an  artificiid  Day, 
is  divided  by  modern  astronomers  into  sixty  minutes, 
a  minute  into  sixty  seconds,  a  second  into  sixty  thirds, 
&c.  By  the  Chaldseans,  Jews,  and  Arabians,  the  Hour 
is  divided  into  one  thousand  and  eighty  equal  parts 
called  scruples.  This  division  of  Time  was  known  to 
the  ancient  Persians  and  Arabs  ;  but  the  Jews  are  so  • 
attached  to  it,  that  they  pretend  to  have  received  it  in  a 
supernatural  manner.  (Beveregii  Instit.  Chronol  lib.  i. 
c.  2—5  i  Playfair's  System  of  Chronology,  p.  1—8.) 

The  division  of  the  Day  being  ascertained,  it  soon 
became  desirable  publicly  to  indicate  the  expiration 
of  any  particular  Hour  or  division  j  and  the  methods 
of  announcing  this  have  likewise  been  very  different. 
Among  the  Egyptians  it  was  customary  for  the  Priests 
to  proclaim  the  Hours,  as  watchmen  do  among  us.  A 
similar  method  was  followed  at  Rome,  where  no  other 
means  of  ascertaining  the  Hour  was  known,  until  Pa- 
pirius  Cursor  first  set  up  a  sun-dial  in  the  Capitol.  A 
similar  method  is  practised  among  the  Mohammedans, 
whose  criers  or  muezzins,  proclaim  from  the  minarets 
or  turrets  of  the  mosques,  the  cock-crowing,  the 
decline  of  the  Sun,  about  three  in  the  afternoon,  the 
close  of  day,  sun-set  and  the  beginning  of  night,  which 
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CHRONO-  are  the  stated  times  of  public  prayers.  Besides  sun* 
IXKyY.  dials,  tlie  ancients  had  Clepgydra,  or  water-clocks,  in 
order  to  distin^ish  the  Hour  of  the  Day ;  it  does  not 
appear,  however,  that  they  had  any  knowledge  of  the 
well-known,  but  complicated  machine,  the  clock ; 
which  was  not  introduced  into  Europe  until  the  eighth 
century,  and  has  since  been  improved  by  various  phi* 
losophers  and  artists,  by  whom  it  has  been  brought  to 
its  present  state  of  perfection, 

.  A  H'^eek  is  a  system  or  cycle  of  seven  Days.  This 
division  of  Time  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  most  proba- 
bly took  place  from  the  Creation  of  the  World  ;  since^ 
with  very  few  exceptions,  it  has  been  adopted  by  the 
rudest  and  most  barbarous  nations*  It  was  observed 
by  the  descendants  of  Noah ;  and,  being  lost  during 
the  bondage  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt,  was  reviv^ 
and  enacted  by  Moses  agreeable  to  the  Divine  com* 
mand. 

From  the  Hebrews,  the  use  of  this  division  seems  to 
have  spread  among  the  Assyrians,  Babylonians,  and 
all  the  Oriental  nations,  except  the  Chinese,  who  divide 
their  Months  into  three  decads.  It  is  remarkable  that 
one  Day  in  the  Week  has  always  been  held  sacred : 
thus  Saturday  has  been  consecrated  to  pious  purposes 
by  the  Jews,  Friday  by  the  Turks,  and  Sunday  by 
the  Christians.  Hence  also  the  origin  of  Feria,  or 
holy-days,  which  occur  in  some  of  the  earlier  systems 
of  Chronology,  and  which  arose  from  the  following 
circumstance.  In  the  Church  of  Rome,  the  old  Eccle- 
siastical Year  began  with  Easter-week^  all  the  Days 
of  which  were  called  Ferke  or  Feriati,  that  is  Holy 
Days,  and  were  reputed  sacred.  In  process  of  time, 
the  Days  of  other  Weeks  were  distinguished  by  the 
same  appellation,  for  the  following  reasons ;  viz.  1. 
because  every  Day  ought  to  be  holy  in  the  estimation 
of  a  Christian  ;  and  2.  because  all  Days  ought  to  be 
Holy  to  Ecclesiastics,  who  ought  to  be  entirely  devoted 
to  the  duties  of  religious  worship.  (Beveregii  Inst* 
ChronoL  lib.  i.  c.  6 ;  8trauchius*s  Breviarium  Chnmo" 
logicum,  book  ii.  c.  2.) 

The  term  Week  is  sometimes  used  in  the  Sacred 
writings  to  denote  a  collection  of  seven,  and  to  signify 
a  Week  of  Years,  (Lev.  xxv.  8  j  Dan.  ix.  24,  &c.)  the 
seventh  of  which  was  called  the  Sabbatical  Year,  Tlie 
Jews  also  had  Weeks  of  seven  times  seven  Years,  or 
of  forty-nine  Years,  which  were  reckoned  from  one 
JubUee  to  another ;  the  fiftieth  or  jubilee  Year  being 
celebrated  with  singular  festivity  and  solemnity.  This 
mode  of  computing  by  Weeks  of  Years  was  not  exclu- 
sively confined  to  the  Jews,  for  we  find  it  mentioned 
by  profane  writers.  Thus  Varro,  in  his  book  inscribed 
Hebdomades,  informs  us  that  he  had  then  entered  the 
twelfth  Week  of  his  Years,  viz.  his  eighty-fourth  Year. 
(Aulus  Gellius,  Noct.  Att.  lib.  iii.  c.  10.) 

The  Month  is  a  measure  of  Time  originally  derived 
from  the  Moon,  in  almost  every  nation  and  language. 
Among  the  Hebrews,  rrv,  signified  both  the  Moon 
at  the  faU,  and  the  Month,  (compare  Job,  xxxi.  26, 
with  xxix.  2;)  Knn,  the  *  Moon  vehen  new,  and  the 
Month,  (Compare  Numb;  %,  10,  and  Psalm,  Ixxxi.  3, 
with  1  £am.  XX.  5,  Ezek.rXvi.  I;  and  Numb,  xxviii. 
11.)  Among  the  Greeks,  Mrj}/  the  Month  is  evi- 
dently related  to  Mi^i^,  the  Moon ;  and  from  Uffvij, 
according  to. Varro  and  Macrobius,  was  derived  the 
liatin  Mensis,  a  Month.  In  subsequent  ages  this  word' 
was  pronounced  Mesis,  whence  the  old  French  word 
Mese,  now  written  Mois,  to  denote  the  same  period  of 
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Time.    In  like  manner,  the  Saxon'  Monath  and  our  GHKONO* 
Month  are  evidently  derived  from  (Mond)  the  Moon.    IX)GY. 
This  division  of  Time  appears  to  have  been  in  use  >— ^v^*^ 
before  the  flood.  As  it  is  naturally  pointed  out  by  the 
revolution  of  the  Moon,  the  Months  of  all  nations  were 
originally  Xiifiar;  until,  after  considerable  advances  had 
been  made  in  Science,  the  revolutions  of  that  luminary 
were  compared  with  the  Sun,  and  thus  the  limits  of 
the  Month  were  fixed  with  greater  accuracy. 

The  division  of  the  Year  into  twelve  Months,  as 
being  founded  on  the  number  of  full  revolutions  of  the 
Moon  in  that  time,  has  also  been  very  general.  The 
Months  generally  contained  thirty  Days,  or  twenty-nine 
and  thirty  Days  alternately ;  though  this  rule  was  not 
always  Without  exception.  Originally,  they  had  nd 
appropriate  names,  but  were  distinguished  by  their 
order  of  succession,  the  first  Month,  the  second  Month, 
&c.  a  custom  which  is  said  to  be  still  preserved  among 
the  Chinese  and  Japanese.  But  in  process  of  time 
they  were  designated  by  the  names  of  tutelar  Gods^ 
Heroes,  characters  of  the  seasons,  or  other  local  cir- 
cumstances of  different  countries,  to  the  great  confu- 
sion and  embarrassment  of  ancient  Calendars,  when 
compared  together.  The  names  and  order  of  the 
Roman,  Greek,  Jewish,  Mohammedan,  and  French 
Republican  Months,  have  already  been  given  in  the 
article  Calendar  ;  and  the  reader  will  find  a  tabular 
comparison  of  the  months  of  various  nations  in  the 
Supplemental  Tables,  (No.  VUI.)  to  Dr.  Playfair  s 
System  of  Chronology. 

Among  European  nations.  Months  are  of  two  sorts.  Different 
Astrtmomical  and  Civil:  the  former  are  measured  by  the  wrts  of 
motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  while  the  latter  consist  Months, 
of  a  certain  number  of  Days,  specified  by  the  laws,  or 
by  the  civil  institutions  of  any  nation  or  society.  The 
astronomical  Months,  being  for  the  most  part  adjusted 
by  the  motions  of  the  Sun  and  Moon,  are  divided  into 
Solar  and  Lunar,  The  astronomical  solar  Month  is  the  Solar 
time  which  elapses  during  the  progress  of  the  Sun  Month*^ 
through  a  Sign  of  the  ecliptic.  The  astronomical  lunar  Lunar 
Month  is  synodical,  sidereal,  periodical,  and  civil.  The  Month. 
synodical  lunar  Month  is  the  time  that  passes  between- 
any  conjunction  of  the  Moon  with  the  Sun,  and  the 
conjunction  following ;  it  includes  the  motion  of  the 
Sun  eastward  during  that  time,  so  that  a  mean  lunation 
consists  of  29*  12»»44'«-8921''.  The  «(ferecinunar  Month 
is  the  time  of  the  mean  revolution  of  the  Moon,  with 
regard  to  the  fixed  stars.  As  the  equinoctial  points  go 
backwards  about  4^''of  a  degree,  in  the  space  of  a  lunar 
Month,  the  Moon  in  each  revolution  must  arrive  at  the 
equinox  7^^  of  time  sooner  than  any  fixed  star;  conse- 
quently the  mean  sidereal  revolution  of  the  Moon  must 
be  7^^  longer  than  the  periodica/ Month,' which  consists' 
of  one  entire  revolution  of  the  Moon,  or  27*  7**  43' 
4*6480"'.  The  civil  lunar  Month  is  that  which  is  com- 
puted  from  the  Moon  to  answer  the  purposes  of  ordi- 
nary life;  and  as  it  would  have  been  inconvenient  to 
have  reckoned  odd  parts  of  Days  in  lunar  Months,  these 
have  been  composed  of  thirty  Days,  or  of  thirty  and 
twenty-nine  Days  alternately,  as  the  nearest  round 
numbers.  When  the  Month  is  reckoned  from  the  first 
appearance  of  the  Moon  after  her  conjunction,  it  is 
called  the  Month  of  Illumination.  This  rorm  of  Month 
is  in  use  among  the  Arabs,  Turks,  and  other  nations 
who  have  adopted  the  era  of  the  Hejrah.  As  twelve 
lunar  Months  are  eleven  Days  less  than  a  solar  Year, 
Julius  Caesar  ordained^  that  the  Months  should  be 
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reckoned  from  the  course  of  the  Sun^  and  not  of  the 
Moon,  and  that  they  should  consist  of  thirty  and  thirty- 
one  Days,  with  the  exception  of  February,  wlukh  (aa 
we  have  already  seen  in  p.  147  of  this  volume)  was  to 
eontain  twenty«eight  Bays  in  common  Years,  and 
twenty*nine  Days  in  bissextile  or  leap  Years.  In  refe^ 
renoe  to  one  or  other  of  these  forms,  the  length  of  the 
Months  in  every  nation  has  been  fixed. 

But  the  highest  natural  division  of  Time  is  into 
Years,  A  Year  is  the  most  complete  period  of  Time, 
being  that  space  in  which  the  earth  finishes  its  course 
round  the  Sun,  returning  to  the  same  point  firom  which 
it  departed. 

As  there  is  no  luminary  the  changes  and  revolutions 
of  which  are  so  frequent  and  remarkable  as  those  of  the 
Moon,  it  is  most  probable  that  all  nations  at  fifst 
measured  and  divided  Time  according  to  the  varioua 
aspects  of  this  planet,  though  they  were  by  no  means 
agreed  concerning  the  number  of  Days  of  which  they 
made  the  Year  to  consist.  Referring  the  reader,  there- 
fore, to  the  Treatises  cited  at  the  conclusion  of  this 
article,  for  details  of  the  conflicting  opinions  on  this 
subject,  we  may  dispose  the  Years  which  have  been 
employed  for  the  computation  of  Time  into  the  seven 
following  classes :  viz. 

1.  The  Tropkal,  or  Natural  Year,  consists  of  365 
Days,  5  Hours,  and  49  Minutes. 

9.  But  that  space  of  Time,  in  which  the  Sun,  having 
departed  from  any  fixed  star,  returns  to  the  same 
again,  is  called  the  Sidereal  Year,  and  contains  365 
Days,  6  Hours,  and  10  Minutes.  . 

3.  The  Lunar  Year,  which  is  the  sin^dest  in  ita 
form,  is  regulated  by  the  course  of  the  Moon,  and  is 
composed  of  twelve  Moona,  or  lunar  Months  of  Sd^ 
Days  each;  so  that  these  contain  alternately  99  and  30 
Days,  or  354  Days  in  the  whole  Year.  This  form  of 
Year  still  subsists  among  thq  Arabs  and  Turks.  The 
Chinese  Year  is,  in  fact,  a  lunar  Year,  consisting  of 
twelve  Months  of  29  and  SO  Days  alternately,  with  the 
triennial  intercalation  of  a  thirteenth  Month,  to  make  it 
correspond  more  nearly  with  the  Sun*s  course*  (P^tlo- 
Mophical  Trauiociiom  for  1693,  part  L  art.  ii.)  Botk 
the  tropical  and  lunar  Years  are  termed  AsJtnmouucaL 

4.  The  andeui  Solar  Year.  This  consisted  of  1^ 
Months  of  30  Days  each,  or  360  Days  in  the  Year ',  6 
Days  being  added  to  make  up  the  difference  between 
the  Sun  and  Moon  in  completing  their  respective  annual 
courses. 

5.  In  process  of  time  it  was  found  that  the  primeval 
Year  of  360 Days  was  shorter  than  the  tropical  Year; 
and  the  first  discovery  was,  that  it  was  deficient  five 
entire  Days,  which,  therefore,  it  was  necessary  to  inter* 
calate  in  order  to  keep  up  the  correspondence  of  the 
civil  Year  to  the  stated  seasons  of  the  principai  festivals. 
How  early  this  discovery,  and  intercalation,  was  made, 
is  no  where  reccnrded.  Dr.  Hales  is  of  f^nnion  that  it 
might  have  been  known  and  practised  before  the 
Deluge ;  and  that  the  knowledge  of  it  might  have  been 
lianded  down  to  Noah  and  his  descendants.  We  leam> 
however,  from  ancient  history,  that  it  vras  early  known 
to  the  primitive  Egyptians  and  ChaMsBans. 

6.  By  repeated  observations,  after  the  lapse  of  many 
centuriesg  it  was  found  notwithstanding  the  addition  oa 
five  Days,  that  the  solar  or  tropical  Year  exceeded  365 
Days  by  about  6  Hours,  or  a  quarter  of  a  Day.  To 
remedy  the  inconvenience  caused  by  this  excess, 
recourse  was  had  to  various  calculations,  the  principal 


of  which  is  called  the  Julian  or  Bissextile  Y^ear,  which  CHROKO- 
is  composed  of  366  Days  every  fourth  Year.    The    ^^^^■ 
reader  will  find  an  acoount  of  the  successive  improve*  ^""v^^ 
ments  of  the  Year,  in  the  article  CiUjiiinAB,  (p.  146-* 
16S  of  this  volume)  to  which  the  diseussion  of  thiff 
subject  more  properly  belongs. 

7.  A  GvU  Year  is  the  legal  Year,  or  that  which  eachCiril  Tcv. 
nation  or  Government  has  appointed  for  oonmum  use. 
It  consists  of  a  certain  number  of  whole  Days,  without 
any  odd  Hours  or  Minutes,  in  order  to  render  the  com- 
putation of  Time  more  easy*  It  is  distinguished  into 
Common  or  Biitextiles  the  common  Year  consisting  of 
365  Days,and  the  bissextile  or  kap  Year,  of  366  Dnys. 

The  primitive  sacred  Year  originally  consisted  of  19 
Months  of  30  Days  each,  or  of  365  Days,  Thia  wna  in 
use  before  the  Deluge,  as  appears  fromNoah's  reekonii^ 
5  Months,  or  150  Days,  horn  the  17th  Day  of  the  2d 
Month  to  the  17th  Day  of  the  7  th  Month,  as  expreasine 
the  time  of  the  rising  ci  the  waters  of  ihit  Ddngei 
and  7  Months  and  10  Days  more,  till  the  waters  had 
dried  up,  and  Noah  and  his  fiunily  left  the  ark,  after 
residing  370  Days  therdn,  or  a  Year  and  10  Days,  till 
the  27th  Day  of  the  2d  Month  of  the  ensuing  Year.  (See 
Gen,  eh.  vii.  viii.)  After  the  Deluge,  this  primitive  fom 
was  handed  down  by  Noah  and  his  descendants  to  the 
Chaldseans,  Egyptians,  Phosnicians,  Persians,  GreAa, 
Romans,  Indiifais,  and  Chinese ;  as  is  evident  from  the 
testimonies  of  the  best  and  most  ancient  writers  and 
historians.  (Hales's  Anakfsit  oj  Cknmelogf,  ▼.  i.  p.  133 
—135.) 

The  beginning  of  the  Year  has  been  varions  maongcom^ 
different  nations,  and  seems  to  have  been  determuied  by  menoeDait 
the  date  of  some  memorable  event  or  occnrrence.  Tfaos,  ofthe  Yev. 
the  ancient  Chaldseans,  Babylonians,  Medes,  PershmSj 
Armenians,  and  Syrians,  began  their  Year  about  the 
Vernal  equinox }  which  usage  was  originally  followed  by 
the  Latins  and  Romans  before  the  time  oi  Numa.  The 
Eg3rptian  Year  was  dated  from  the  Autumnal  equmox  | 
the  ecclesiastical  Year  of  the  Jews  began  in  the  Spring  i 
but  in  civU  affairs  they  retained  the  epoch  of  the  Bgyp* 
tian  Year.  Some  of  the  Grecian  States  computed  frt>m 
the  Vernal,  some  fit>m  the  Autumnal  equinox,  and  some 
from  the  Summer  solstice ;  the  Romans,  after  the  cor- 
rection of  their  Calendar  by  Numa,  about  the  Winter 
solstice.  The  Chinese  and  Japanese  coounenee  their 
Year  at  the  new  Moon  nearest  to  the  Winter  solstice. 
The  Persians,  since  the  reign  of  Jemsh),  b^in  their 
Year  at  the  Vernal  equinox.  The  Hindtis  reckon  by  a 
lunar  Year  ibr  religions,  and  by  a  solar  one  for  Civil 
purposes.  The  names  of  their  Months  are  derived 
nromthe  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  and  the  Year  begins  whea 
the  Sun  enters  Aries  j  somewhere  between  the  9th 
and  I3th  of  April,  according  to  our  mode  of  reckoning* 
The  Chinese  Year  is  solar,  and  consists  of  12  Months  of 
30and  29  Days  alternately.  In  ten  Years  seven  addi- 
tional Months  are  intercalated  in  the  following  order. 

In  the  3rd  year  after  the  9th  Month. 

6th 6th 

9th 3d 

11th :....4th 

15th 5th 

17th 6th 

19th 7th 

The  ancient  Swedish  Year  commenced  at  the  Winter 
solstice,  or  mther  at  the  time  of  the  Sun*s  appearance 
in  the  horison  after  an  absence  of  about  40  Days.  The 
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(^ONO-  ^^t  of  this  epoch  was  solemnized  on  the  twentiethDay 
LOGY,    after  tbe  solstice.    Among  the  Mohammedans>  who 
have  a  Iwiar  Year>  the  period  of  its  commencement  is 
continually   changing;     and   the    American-Indians 
reckon  from  the  first  appearance  of  the  new  Moon  of 
the  Vernal  equinox.    The  Church  of  Rome  has  fixed 
New  Year's  Day  on  the  Sunday  which  corresponds 
with  the  full  Moon  of  the  same  season.    The  ancient 
clergy  reckoned  from  the  95th  of  March ;  and  this 
mode  of  computation  was  followed  in  Great  Britain^ 
imtil  the  introduction  of  the  New  Style,  a.d.  1752,  since 
which  time  our  Year  has  commenced  on  the  first  Day 
of  January.    At  which  of  the  various  seasons  above 
enumerated,  the  primeval  Year,  instituted  at  the  Crea- 
tion, began,  is  a  point  that  has  been  long  contested 
among  Chronologers  and  Astronomers ;  Philo,  Euse- 
bias,  Cyril,  Augustine,  Abd'1-faraj,  Kepler,  Capellus^ 
Simson,  Jackson,  and  others  contend  for  the  Vernal 
equinox ;  and  Josephus,  Scaliger,  Petavius,  Archbishop 
Usher,  Bedford,  Kennedy,  and  others  for  the  Autumnal 
Dr.  Hales  (to  whose  jinalysis  of  Chronology  the  reader 
Is  necessarily  referred  for  a  detul  of  the  evidence,) 
conceives  tluit  the  weight  of  ancient  authorities,  as 
well  as  of  arguments,  preponderates  in  &vour  of  the 
former  opinion. 

Epacts  {rifUpai  liraKraX)  are  additional  Days,  requi- 
site to  find  the  age  of  the  Moon.  Since  the  lunar 
Year  of  354  Days  is  shorter  than  the  soliu*  Year  of  365 
Days  by  eleven  Days,  this  difference  will  run  through 
every  Year  of  the  .lunar  cycle.  Thus  the  Epact  of 
the  first  Year  of  the  cycle  is  11,  because  eleven  Day) 
are  to  be  added  to  the  lunar  in  order  to  complete  the 
solar  Year  j  the  Epact  of  the  second  is  9St ;  the  Epact 
of  the  third  is  33~30=:3,  because  the  Moon's  age 
cannot  exceed  thirty  Days ;  the  Epact  of  the  fourth  is ' 
14  5  and  so  on  until  the  last  Year  of  the  cyde,  the 
Epact  of  which  is  39,  and  the  Epact  of  the  6iBt  Year 
of  the  next  cycle  is  11,  as  before: 

The  use  of  the  Epacts  is  to  indicate  the  age  of  the 
Moon,  and  especiallv  the  fiiU  Moon  before  Easter* 
By  the  reformation  of  the  Calendar,  the  fourteenth  Day 
or  the  paschal  Moon  was  brought  back  to  the  same 
season,  in  which  it  was  found  at  the  time  of  the  Council 
of  Nice,  and  from  which  it  had  removed  more  than 
four  Days.  According  to  the  Decree  of  that  Council, 
Easter  ought  to  be  celebrated  on  the  first  Sunday  after 
the  fourteenth  Day  of  the  Moon,  if  this  fourteenth  Day 
should  happen  on  or  after  the  21st  of  March.  Whence 
it  is  obvious  that  Easter  cannot  happen  sooner  than 
the  twenty-second  of  that  Month,  nor  later  than  the 
25th  of  April,  which,  on  that  account,  have  been  styled 
the  Paschal  limits.  Playfur,  Dr.  Hales^  and  other 
Chronologers  have  given  various  Tables  for  finding 
out  the  Epacts. 

A  Cycle  (from  the  Greek  word  kAkKo^,  a  circle,) 
may  be  defined  to  be  a  continued  and  successive  revo- 
lution of  a  certain  number  of  years.  The  Cycles 
which  have  been  distinguished  on  account  of  their 
superior  utility,  are  those  of  the  Moon>  SuUj  Indiction> 
Julian  Period,  and  Sixty  Years. 

1.  Of  the  various  Cycles,  or  recurring  periods  of 
'  ^«>n»  Years,  noticed  by  Chronologers,  the  oldest  and  most 
celebrated  is  the  Cycle  ef  the  Moon.  This  Cycle  is  a 
revolution  of  nineteen  Years  or  6940  Days,  wl&ch  make 
SS5^  lunations  %  after  the  completion  of  which,  the 
conjunctions,  oppositions,  and  other  aspects  of  the 
Moon  fall  on  the  same  Days  of  each  succeeding  Year^ 
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as  of  the  Years  already  elapsed.  Livy  ascribes  the  CH110>70- 
invention  of  this  Cycle  to  Numa  PompQius ;  but  it  is  LOOV. 
most  generally  assigned  to  the  celebrated  Astronomer  ^"^"V^^ 
Meton,  from  whom  it  is  denominated  the  Metonic 
Cycle.  The  ancient  Greeks  were  required  by  the  laws 
and  by  the  oracles  to  sacrifice  according  to  DaySj 
Months,  and  Years  $  which  they  interpreted,  to  regu- 
late their  Years  by  the  Sun,  their  Months  and  Days  by 
the  Moon.  Their  principal  Games,  the  Olympic^ 
were  also  required  to  be  solemnized  every  fifth  li'ear 
at  the  full  Moon  next  after  the  Summer  solstice.  Bat 
as  the  lunar  Year  was  eleven  entire  Days  shorter  thaa 
the  solar,  it  was  an  object  of  great  importance  to  bring 
both  to  a  conformity  as  near  as  might  be,  by  occasionally 
intercalating  Months  in  the  former  to  fill  up  the  de- 
ficiency. Meton  therefore  found  out  (b.  c.  43^,) 'that 
by  intercalating  seven  lunations  in  nineteen  lunat 
Years  they  were  brought  so  nearly  to  a  correspondence 
in  length  with  nineteen  solar  Years,  that  the  times  of 
celebrating  their  Games  and  festivals  could  be  adjusted 
both  to  the  new  and  full  Moons,  and  to  the  equinoxes 
and  solstices,  with  little  variation  by  means  of  his 
Tables.  For  this  important  service  the  Astronomer 
was  declared  Victor  in  the  first  class  at  the  Olympic 
Games ;  a  statue  was  decreed  to  him ;  and  his  Tables 
were  inscribed  upon  a  marble  pillar  in  letters  of  gold ; 
hence  the  current  years  of  his  Cycle  were  called  the 
Golden  number.  But  the  lunar  and  solar  Tables  Ooldea 
constructed  according  to  this  Cycle  will  require  cor-,  number. 
rection  after  the  lapse  of  310  Years :  for  235  luna- 
tions amounting  to  6989^  16^  S9f  9S'^,  are  less  than 
nineteen  Julian  Years,  or  6939^  18^,  by  a  remainder  of 
lb  27/  3//^  or  within  an  Hour  and  a  half,  which  interval^ 
in  about  310  or  312  Years,  will  amount  to  a  whole 
Day ;  so  that  the  new  Moon  at  the  end  of  this  peridd 
will  anticipate  its  time,  at  the  beginning  of  the  next 
period,  by  one  entire  Day.  In  consequence  of  this  dr^ 
cumstance  not  having  been  adverted  to,  in  the  Tables 
prefixed  to  the  Common  Prayer  Books  of  the  Anglican 
Church  for  finding  Easter  for  ever,  before  the  idtera* 
tion  of  the  Style,  the  ecclesiastical  Easter  differed 
several  times  from  the  true  Easter;  but  since  the 
adoption  of  the  Gregorian  or  New  Style  in  1752,  that 
inconvenience  has  been  remedied  by  givipg  Tables  to 
find  Easter  only  for  limited  times,  viz.  1.  from  1765  to 
1899  inclusive ;  and  2.  from  1900  to  2199  inclusive, 
by  shifting  the  €k>lden  numbers  a  Day  later  in  the 
latter  Table  than  in  the  former.  (Hales*s  Anal,  of 
Chron.  vol.  i.  p.  164,  Beveregii  In»t.  Chron»  lib.  ii.  e.  4.) 
The  reader  will  now  find  sufficiently  explicit  rules  for 
ascertaining  the  €k>lden  number  in  the  Table  prefixed 
to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 

2.  The  Solar  Cycle  is  an  interval  of  twenty-eight  SolarCycki 
Years,  at  the  expiration  of  which  the  Days  of  the 
Months  return  again  to  the  same  Days  of  the  Week^ 

the  Sun's  place  to  the  same  signs  and  degrees  of  the 
ecliptic  on  the  same  Month  and  Days,  so  as  not  to 
differ  one  Day  in  a  hundred  Years ;  and  the  same  order 
of  leap  Years,  and  of  Dominical  or  Sunday  letters  (for 
the  explanation  of  which  see  p.  155  of  this  volume) 
returns.  Hence  it  is  called  the  Cycle  of  the  Sunday 
letter. 

3.  The  Cycle  of  IndictUm  is  an  interval  of  fifteen  Cycle  of 
Years,  reckoned  hi  succession  and  repeated,  and  was  iadictioiu 
used  only  bv  the  Romans  for  appointing  the  time  for 
payment  of  certain  public  taxes.    Three  sorts  of  In- 
dictions  are  enumerated  by  Chronologers^  dr.  1*  the 
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craONO-  Cesarean,  which  fell  on  the  8th  of  the  Calends  of 
L-OGY.  October,  or  the  24th  of  September  j  2.  the  Indktion 
of  ConstanHnople,  which  was  instituted  by  Constantine, 
A.  D.  313,  and  began  on  the  Ist  of  September :  and  3. 
the  Pontifical  or  Roman,  which  begins  on  the  Calends 
of  January. 

4.  The  Julian  Period  is  the  product  of  the  three 
preceding  Cycles  multiplied  together,  or  of  twenty- 
eight,  nineteen^  and  fifteen  Years,  which  amount  to 
7980.  In  the  course  of  this  period,  no  two  Years  have 
the  same  numbers  for  these  Cycles ;  but  when  one 
period  is  completed  and  another  begins,  the  order  of 
the  Cycles  returns.  This  system  of  Years  was  invented 
by  Joseph  Scaliger;  but,  though  it  has  been  adopted 
by  Chronologers,  it  is  of  little  service  in  Chronology. 
It  comprehends  all  Time,  it  reaches  706  Years  beyond 
the  Creation,  and  all  different  epochs,  eras,  and  com- 
putations may  be  referred  and  adjusted  to  it. 

5.  The  Cycle  of  Sixty  Years,  used  by  the  Chinese 
suty  years,  historians  is  formed  by  the  combination  of  one  often 

and  another  of  twelve  Years,  which  always  coincide 
again  after  the  expiration  of  sixty  j  each  Year  having 
its  own  peculiar  name,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  annexed 
table 


Cycle  of 


1.  Kya-tS(5 

2.  Y-cheu 

3.  Ping-yn 

4.  Ting-maii 
6.  Wu-shin 

6.  Ki-se 

7.  Keng-wu 
6.  Sin-we'i 

.  9.  Jin-shin 

10.  Kwei-yeu 

11.  Kya-syu 

12.  Y-hM 

13.  Ping-ts^ 

14.  Tlng-cheu 

15.  Wu-yp 

16.  Ki-mao 
17*  Keng-shin 

18.  Sin-se 

19.  Jin-wii 
80.  Kwei-we! 


21.  Kya-shin 

22.  Y-ycu 

23.  Ping-syu 

24.  Ting-hai 

25.  Wu-tse 

26.  Ki-cheu 

27.  Keng-yn 

28.  Sin-mao 

29.  Jin-shin 

30.  Kw'i-se 

31.  Kya-wii 

32.  Y-wei 

33.  Ping-shin 

34.  Ting-yeu 

35.  Wu-syu 

36.  Ki-hai' 

37.  Keng-ts^ 

38.  Sin-cheu 

39.  Jin-yn     • 

40.  Kwei-mao 


41.  Kya-shin 

42.  Y-se 

43.  Ping-wil 

44.  Ting-wei 

45.  Wu-shin 

46.  Ki-yeu 

47.  Keng-syii 

48.  Sin-hai 

49.  Jin-tse 

50.  Kwe'i'-cheu 

51.  Kya-yn 

52.  Y-mao 

53.  Ping-shin 

54.  Ting-se 

55.  Wu-wA 

56.  Ki-wel 

57.  Keng-shin 

58.  Sin-yeu 

59.  Jin-syii 

60.  Kwe'i-hai. 


This  Cycle  commences  from  the  Year  b.  c.  2697j  or 
A.  M.  1307«  nearly  350  Years  before  the  Deluge. 

Lustmm.  A  Lustrum  is  a  space  of  five  Years,  used  by  the 
Romans,  at  the  end  of  which  a  Census  or  review  of  the 
population  was  taken,  first  by  the  Kings,  afterwards 
by  the  Consuls,  but  subsequently  to  the  year  310  by 
the  Censors. 

Generation  A  Generation  is  the  interval  of  time  elapsed  between 
the  births  of  a  &ther  and  of  his  son.  This  was  the  ear- 
liest mode  of  computing  considerable  periods  of  Time, 
employed  in  sacred  and  profane  history.  The  periods 
from  the  Creation  to  the  Deluge,  and  from  the  Deluge 
to  the  birth  of  Abraham,  are  expressly  so  defined  in 
Scripture,  (Genesis,  ch.  v.  and  xi. ;)  and  the  reckoning 
by  Generations  was  adopted  by  the  earliest  Greek 
historians,  Pherecydes,  Epimenides,  and  Ephorus. 
(Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Chronology,  p.  2.) 

This  interval  is  variable,  first,  according  to  the 
standard  of  human  life  ;  and,  secondly,  according  as 
the  Generations  are  counted  by  eldest,  middle,  or 
youngest  sons.  If  human  life  be  divided  into  three 
stages  or  climacterics,  the  generative  faculty  is  found 


to  subsist  in  its  vigour  during  the  second  stage,  or  CHROKO. 
between  twenty-one  Years  and  forty-two  Years,  at  the    LOGY 
present  lowest  reduction  of  the  standard  :  whence  ^""v^ 
thirty  •  three  Years  have  been  usually  adopted  in  all 
countries  as  the  mean  length  of  a  Generation,  or  three 
Generations  have  been  reckoned  equivalent  to  a  century. 

The  computation  by  Reigns  was  also  employed  Rdgm. 
both  in  sacred  and  in  profane  history.  The  Chrono- 
logy of  the  Kings  of  Israel  and  Judah  until  the  end  of 
the  Babylonish  Captivity,  was  so  adjusted ;  as  also  was 
the  Assyrian,  Babylonian,  Median,  Lydian,  Persian, 
Egyptian,  Grecian,  and  Roman  Chronology,  by  their 
respective  historians.  Reigns  furnish  more  variable 
and  uncertain  measures  of  Time  than  Generations, 
because  Kings  were  succeeded  not  only  by  their 
eldest  sons,  but  sometimes  by  their  brothers ;  and 
sometimes  they  were  slain  or  deposed,  and  succeeded 
by  others  of  an  equal  or  greater  age,  especially  in 
elective  or  turbulent  Kingdoms.  Hence  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  concludes,  that  by  the  ordinary  conrae  of 
nature,  King^  reign,  one  with  another,  about  eighteen 
or  twenty  Years  each ;  and  he  states  the  proportion 
of  mean  Reigns  to  mean  Generations,  as  19  to  3^, 
*  or  as  4  to  7>  thus  reckoning  Generations  nearly 
double  the  length  of  Reigns,  (Chronology,  p.  57^  118.) 
Dr.  Hales,  however,  has  shown  by  an  analysis  of 
Newton's  calculations,  and  by  a  fuUer  induction  of 
ten  particular  cases,  that  the  average  standard  of 
Reigns  is  224-  years,  which  will  give  the  proportions 
of  Generations  to  Reigns  as  33§  to  22i^,  or  as  3  to  2 
nearly.    (Analysis  of  Chronology,  vol.  i.  p.  303 — 305.) 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  dates  of  past  events,  Chro- 
nologers have  distinguished  certain  points  or  instants 
of  time  from  which,  as  from  roots,  all  calculations 
must  originate.  These  points  are  called  Epochs  orEpodin 
Epochas, — *E7oxa«  from  ivix'^p  to  stop  or  limit.  This 
term  Epoch,  now  usually  denotes  a  remarkable  date, 
as  the  Epoch  of  the  Destruction  of  Troy,  &c. 

An  Era  (the  derivation  of  which  term  is  uncertain)  En. 
is  an  indefinite  series  of  Years,  beginning  from  some 
known  Epoch,  and  in  this  respect  differs  from  a 
Period,  which  is  a  considerable  interval  of  Time,  the  f^^oi 
beginning  and  end  of  which  are  fixed  and  referred  to. 
The  terms  Epoch  and  Era  are  not  unfi-equently  used 
as  synonymous  :  the  most  remarkable  of  them  are 
noticed  in  the  following  section. 

A  Jubilee  is  a  periodical  festivity  or  public  rejoicing  JnWte. 
on  account  of  some  remarkable  event,  or  in  memory 
of  some  eminent  person. 

The  following  are  the  principal  Chronological  alh-  Cbrouo- 
breviations  occurring  in  historical  works :  ^*^ 

A.  M. — Apno  Mundi,  or  the  Year  of  the  World. 

A.  c. — Ante  Christum,  or  Before  Christ, 

B.  c. — Before  Christ. 
A.  u.  c. — Anno   Urbis  Cotidita,  or  the  Year  of  the 

Foundation  of  Rome.     This  abbreviation   is  chiefly 
found  in  the  Roman  historians. 

A.  J.  p. — Anno  Juiiani  Ptriodi,  or  Year  of  the  Julian 

Period. 

^,  D. — Anno  Domini,  in  the  Year  of  our  Lord. 

A.  H. — Anno  Hegira,  in  the  Year  of  the  Hcgira 
(Hejrah,)  or  of  the  Flight  of  Mohammed. 

§  II.  Historical  Chronology. 

Historical  Chronology  is  the  art  of  computing,  adjust- 
ing, and  verifying  ihe  whole  range  of  dates  furnished  by 
historians,  so  as  to  reduce  the  whole,  if  possible,  into 
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CHRONO-  one  eiittrej  uniform  and  consistent  system,  in  which 
U)OY.    Sacred  and  Profime  History  shall  be  brought  to  har- 

^■''V*^  monize  and  correspond  with  each  other.  This  branch 
of  Chronology  is  much  more  difficult  than  Technical 
Chronology,  because  the  data  afforded  by  Sacred  and 
Profane  History  are  not  unfrequently  obscure,  imper- 
fect, mutilated  or  corrupted  in  the  lapse  of  ages, 
by  decay,  accident,  or  design.  The  restriction,  ^ 
posiible,  therefore,  is  necessary,  because  the  subject 
does  not  admit  of  rigid  demonstration,  but  only  of  an 
approximation  to  truth,  more  or  less  near,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  data,  the  correctness  of  the  prin- 
ciples, and  the  skill  with  which  they  are  applied.  The 
following  are  the  bases  of  Historical  Chronology,  viz, 
1 .  Astronomical  Observations,  particularly  of  Eclipses  j 
8.  the  Testimonies  of  Credible  Authors;  3.  Epochs 
end  Eras  in  History  which  are  universally  allowed  to 
be  true;  and  4.  Ancient  Medals,  Coins,  Monuments, 
and  Inscriptions. 

Edipies,  ^«  Ecl^)set  are  of  essential  use  in  Chronology. 
They  serve  to  ascertain  with  precision  the  dates  of 
those  events  with  which  they  are  connected  in 
History ;  and  they  are  justly  reckoned  among  the 
surest  and  most  unerring  characters  of  Chronology, 
for  they  can  be  calculated  with  great  exactness  back- 
wards as  well  as  forwards.  And  there  is  such  a 
Tariety  of  distinct  circumstances  of  the  time  when, 
and  of  the  place  where  they  were  seen,  of  the  dura- 
tion or  beginning,  middle  and  end  of  every  Eclipse, 
and  of  the  quantity  or  number  of  digits  eclipsed,  that 
there  is  no  danger  of  confounding  any  two  Eclipses 
together,  in  which  the  circumstances  attending  each  are 
noticed  with  any  tolerable  degree  of  precision.  When, 
therefore  any  transaction  or  occurrence  is  referred  to 
a  particular  Epoch  at  or  near  which  an  Eclipse  of  the 
Sun  or  Moon  is  said  to  have  happened,  that  Epoch 
may  be  accurately  fixed,  and  the  veracity  of  the  writer 
nay  be  proved  bv  a  calculation  of  the  time  and  other 
circumstances  of  the  Eclipse.  The  different  Eras 
which  have  been  used  by  Historians  or  Chronologers 
may  be  adjusted  in  the  same  manner.  For  instance, 
we  are  told  that  ip  the  880th  year  of  the  Era  of  Nabo- 
nassar,  and  in  the  night  between  the  90th  and  Slst  of 
Payni  (the  tenth  Egyptian  month,)  Ptolemy  observed 
a  total  Eclipse  of  the  Moon  at  Alexandria.  The  cir- 
cumstances of  this  Eclipse  are  such  as  can  be  solely 
referred  to  that  of  May  6,  a.  d.  133.  In  every  system 
of  Chronology,  therefore,  a  catalogue  of  Eclipses  is 
necessary,  and  the  most  able  Chronologers  have  col- 
lected them  with  great  labour.  Calvisius,  for  ex- 
ample, founds  his  Chronology  on  144  Eclipses  of  the 
Sun  and  1^7  of  the  Moon,  which  he  professes  to  have 
calculated.  Dr.  PlayMr  has  given  a  catalogue  of 
seventy-two  Eclipses,  antecedent  to  the  Christian 
Era,  which  were  for  the  most  part  observed  and  re- 
corded by  ancient  Historians  and  Philosophers,  to  which 
he  has  added  a  list  of  several  thousand  Eclipses  from 
A.  D.  1  to  A.  D.  1900.  A  table  of  the  princi|Md  ancient 
Eclipses  has  likewise  been  given  by  Dr.  Hales, 
atunony        II.    The  Testimony  of  Authors  is  another  impor- 

MUiora.  tant  part  of  Historicid  Chronology.  In  order  to 
avoid  the  danger  of  adopting  error  for  truth,  and 
to  be  satisfied  of  any  feet  which  appears  doubtful 
in  History,  we  may  have  recourse  to  the  four 
following  canons  of  moral  evidence,  which  are 
founded  in  reason :  1.  We  ought  to  pay  a  particular 
regard  to  the  testimonies  of  those  who  wrote  at  the 
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yery  time  the  events  happened  which  they  have  re-  CHRONO' 
corded,  and  who  have  not  been  contradicted  by  any  ^  I-OGY.^ 
contemporary  author  of  known  authority.  8.  After 
contemporary  authors,  we  should  give  more  credit  to 
those  who  lived  near  the  time  when  the  events  hap- 
pened than  to  those  who  lived  at  a  distance.  The 
weight  of  this  kind  of  evidence  is  less  than  that  of 
immediate  testimony ;  and  the  greater  the  number  of 
persons  is  through  whom  the  information  has  passed, 
the  less  credit  does  it  deserve,  because  there  is  then 
so  much  the  greater  danger  of  their  having  misunder- 
stood each  other,  and  because  the  risk  of  misrepre- 
sentation or  of  intentional  deception,  which  are  com- 
mon to  all  testimony,  is  repeated  as  often  as  the  in- 
formation passes  from  one  person  to  another.  3* 
Those  doubtful  histories  which  are  related  by  authora 
who  are  but  little  known  can  have  no  weight  if  they 
are  at  variance  with  reason  or  with  established  tradi- 
tion. 4.  We  must  distrust  the  truth  of  a  history 
which  is  related  by  modem  authors,  when  they  nei- 
ther agree  among  themselves  in  several  circumstances, 
nor  with  ancient  historians  who  are  to  be  regarded  as 
orig^al  sources,  particularly  when  such  modem 
authors  are  either  directly  or  indirectly  interested  in 
glossing  over  either  facts  or  characters.  We  should 
especially  doubt  the  truth  of  those  brilliant  portraits 
which  are  drawn  at  pleasure  by  writers  who  never 
knew  the  persons  for  whom  they  were  intended,  and 
which  have  even  been  drawn  many  centuries  after 
their  decease. 

The  purest  and  most  fruitful  source  of  ancient 
history  is  unquestionably  to  be  found  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  since  we  are  enabled  by  their  aid  to  form 
an  almost  entire  series  of  events  from  the  Creation  of 
the  World  down  to  the  Birth  of  Jesus  Christ  or  the 
time  of  Augustus  Caesar,  comprehending  a  space  of 
about  4000  years,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  chasms 
which  are  easily  supplied  by  Profime  History. 

III.  Epochs  and  Eras  form  the  third  principal  part  Epodu  sad 
of  Chronology.  Sometimes  indeed  it  has  happened  &>«• 
that  Chronologers  have  arbitrarily  fixed  upon  events 
which  are  to  serve  as  Epochs  5  but  this  is  of  little 
consequence,  if  the  dates  of  such  Epochs  agree,  and 
there  be  no  contradiction  in  the  facts  themselves.  The 
following  are  the  roost  remarkable  Epochs  and  Eras 
which  are  now  chiefly  referred  to. 

1.  The  Epoch  of  the  Creation  of  the  World.  Some  Epoch  of 
ancient  Philosophers  maintained  that  the  world  was  ^  ^'^ 
etemal ; ,  but  the  greater  part  of  them  professed  to  be-  °* 
lieve  that  it  was  created,  and  regarded  it  as  the  work  - 
of  an  intelligent  Being,  though  none  of  them  pre- 
tended to  fix  the  date  of  its  existence.  The  obscure 
and  npt  seldom  misunderstood  fragments  of  traditions 
concerning  the  beginning  of  all  things  and  the  Uni« 
versal  Deluge,  which  have  been  discovered  in  every 
nation  however  illiterate  and  barbarous,  have  given 
birth  to  absurd  and  inconsistent  accounts  of  the  origin 
of  ancient  States  and  Kingdoms,  some  of  which  haV^ 
been  extended  many  centuries  beyond  Creation  itself. 
To  these  authorities  we  must  not  have  recourse  in  fixing 
this  Epoch,  respecting  which  Dr.  Hales  has  enumerated 
upwards  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  different  opinions^ 
which  another  Chronologer  (Mr.  Kennedy)  states 
might  be  swelled  to  three  hundred.  Still  less  should 
we  apply  to  the  fanciful  hypotheses  of  a  few  sceptical 
modern  Philosophers,  who  from  a  partial  survey  of  a 
few  phenomena  in  nature,  have  rashly  concluded  that  ^ 
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iDBKONd-  the  present  fiystem  must  be  several  thousand  of  ^^arb 
liOQV.     older  than  the  date  ordinarily  assigned  to  it.    The 
^^-■^*v-*^^  date  adopted  in  the  margin  of  the  authorised  English 
version  6f  the  Scriptures  fikes  the  Creation  of  the 
WoHd  At  4004  years  before  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ. 
The  Chronology  of  that  Version  was  settled  bv  Dr, 
WilHam  Lloyd,  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph }  it  is  ti  moiiifica- 
ticyn  of  Archbishop  Usher's  Chronolbgy,  lirho  feUowft 
the  computation  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  and  fixes  the 
Creatron  of  the  M^orld  at  4000  years  before  the  bhik 
t>f  Christ.    We  have  adhered  to  the  Chroholo^  <if 
Bishop  Lloyd>  whieh  is  that  most  generally  reoelved* 
GftheUni-     9.  The  Epoch  of  the  Universal  Deluge.    The  history 
venal  Dc-  ^  x}x\s  astonishing  event  is  recorded  Ih  the  Vlth, 
^^*'         VUth,  and  Vlllth  chapters  of  the  Book  tA  Genetii,  and 
Its  reality  is  attested  by  the  fossilized  reikidns  of  the 
tmimals  of  a  former  world,  and  by  Civil  history,  pafti- 
eularly  from  the  paucity  of  mankind  and  the  vast  tracts 
of  uninhabited  land  mentioned  in  the  accounts  of  the 
"first  ages,  as  well  as  fh>m  the  late  invention  and  pre^ 
gresB  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  from  the  universid  tra«- 
dition  which  has  hi  every  age  prevailed  respecting 
this  catastrophe.    According  to  ^e  Hebrew  Chrono^ 
logy  of  the  earliest  ages  of  the  world,  it  happened  m, 
the  i656th  year  from  the  Creation.    Then  is,  how»- 
ever,  a^^t  difference  between  the  computations  of 
the  antediluvian  period,  as  they  are  found  in  the  He- 
brew Bible,  in  the  Samaritan  copy,  and  in  the  Septoa^ 
ffint  version,  for  the  consideration  of  which  ihfe  reader 
is  necessarily  referred  to  the  systematie  writera  on 
Chronolbgy.    According  to  the  Sahiaritan  text  of  the 
Pef^ateuck,  the  Ddli^  took  place  b.  o.  3044)  and  thib 
date  affords  a  remarkable  approxioaation  to  the  eaiiieA 
Epochs  of  the  Hmdiis   and  Chinese.     (Klapfoth'a 
Am  PolyglotUr,  p.  29.) 
OftheEx*       d.  The  Epoch  of  the  Exodus  or  DeparfUrii  of  4he 
odus  from   IgraelUegfrom  Egypt  This  event  took  phice  a.  m.  1251S, 
%ypt.        B.  c.  1491,  according  to  Archbishop  Usher  and  the 
Bible  Chronolc^ ;  other  dates  however  are  assigned 
to  it  by  different  Chronologers. 
Of  Fo-hL        4.  The  Era  of  Fb-hi.    This  Monarch,  supposed  by 
Shuckford,  and  some  other  'writers  to  be  Noah  (Mo* 
dem  Unioersal  History,  viii.  380,)  reigned  aocordiog  to 
the  Chinese  Historians  b.  c.  3083. 
Of  the  5.  The  Era  of  the  Olympiads.    This  Era  derived  its 

Olympiads,  name  and  origin  from  the  Olympic  Games,  which 
were  celebrated  with  so  much  solemnity  every  fifth 
year  at  Olympia,  a  city  in  Elis.  They  were  originally 
instituted  hi  honour  of  Jupiter  Olympius,  by  the 
Phrygian  Pelops,  who  settled  in  the  Grecian 
•Peninsula  (from  bim  called  Peloponnesus)  about  the 
year  1350  b.  o.  according  to  the  Parian  Chronicle. 
They  were  repeated  about  twenty-five  years  afler^ 
wards  by  the  Theban  Hercules  $  and  niter  a  long 
intem^)tioB,  were  in  part  restored  by  Iphitus,  King  of 
£li8,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Alpheus,  b.  o.  884> 
according  to  the  most  probable  account.  But  the 
vulgar  Era  of  the  Olympiads  did  not  commence  till 
106  years  after,  viz.  on  the  19th  of  July,  b.  c.  776  } 
^from  which  time  they  were  regularly  continued  every 
four  years  complete,  or  every  fifth  year  current,  and 
.lasted  for  five  days.  It  is  uncertain  at  what  particular 
period  this  Era  was  first  used  as  a  measure  of  time. 
Many  years  after  its  establishment,  the  Greek  writers 
computed  by  the  Priests  of  Argus,  the  Ephori  of 
Sparta,  and  the  Archons  of  Athens.  Timseus  the 
liistorian  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Phila- 


delphusj  was  perhaps  the  first  tdid  applied  the  Olym*  Cimo>^. 
piads  to  the  dates  6f  events  in  history.    The  com-*    LOgV. 
mencement  of  thi^  Em,  oq  account  of  its  great  ttlility^  ^«*->^^.««/ 
has  been  regarded  as  the  boundary  of  historical  titfiea, 
beyond  which  all  is  confuaion,  obscurity,  «m1  ikble. 
i>r.  Playfidr  has  given  a  table  of  ns  Olympiadii 
ending  with  a.  b.  S6,  coatatnlBg  the  aaanea  of  Uie 
victors  in  ^e  stadium  or  feotTaoa  {ChtPOMhgyy  Bpp, 
lab.  i.)  which  has  been  abridged  by  Dr.  Hales.   (ilMK 
Ufsk  of  Chrmtology,  vol.  i*  p.  ^4^^^^49.) 

6.  Era  of  the  Bmndaiton  of  ttome^    This  calebimted  Of  die 
Roman  Era  aucceeda  nest  in  order  of  time  to  the  PoondatioD 
Grecian  \  ami  various  are  the  sentiments  eutertoiiied^^^"^ 
by  ancient  Historians  and  modern  Chronologera  on 

this  subject.  Pblybius  refers  it  to  the  year  b.  o.  751 ; 
Cato^  Whose  opinmn  ia  adopted  by  Ditmyaitts  of  Halr- 
cailiasBus,  Sotinus,  and  EuseUns,  places  it  one  year 
earlier )  Fhbius  Pictor,  who  flDorisl^  durng  the  fical 
Punic  War,  and  whom  Dionysius  terau  an  aecumae 
writer,  brings  it  down  tx>  the  S9th  year  of  Uie  Olym* 
piada,  that  is  b.  c.  7^7 ;  Arehbisirop  Usher  to  b.  e. 
748$  and  Sir  laaac  Newton  to  b.  o.  697.  TerentinB 
Varro,  however*  adjusts  it  to  the  QSrd  year  of  the 
Olympiads,  that  is  753  b.  o.;  and  las  corapiitetioa 
was  adopted  by  the  Roman  Emperors  in  their  f»ro* 
t:latnatioas,  by  Plutarch,  Tacitus,  Dien,  Aulus  GeUina, 
Censoriaus,  Onuphrius>  Baronius,  Bishop  Beveridge, 
•Strauchius,  Dr.  nayinr,  and  by  most  modem  Chro- 
nologefs ;  though  Livy,  Cioero,  PltBy,  and  VcUmui 
Patercules  have  occaaionaily  adopted  bstk  theCatoaiaa 
and  Varronian  computations.  Dr.  Hales  faasj  bow 
'ever,  satisfactorily  shown  that  the  adjuatoaent  ^  thia 
era  16  equally  ascertained  from  History  and  6om 
Astronomy,  and  he  has  determined  in  lavoer  of  the 
'date  asa^ned  by  Varroy  viz.  763  b.  c,  which  jnay 
therefore  be  considered  as  the  true  date  of  the  Ebb  oif 
i^t  PoundatioB  of  Rome. 

7.  The  Era  of  Nabomassar.    Ilie  author  of  this  era  Of  Nibo- 
Wfia    Nabonassar,  the    founder    of   the   BabykNaiak  °'*^* 
Monarchy,  who  is  said  to  have  coUected  all  the  Acta 

of  his  predecessors,  -and  to  have  destroyed  them,  ia 
order  tliat  the  computation  of  the  reigns  of  the  CImiI- 
d»an  Kings  might  be  made  from  himself.  This  £i« 
Is  of  essential  service  in  Chronology,  for  by  RieaAa  of 
it  all  other  Epochs  mre  connected  and  acyiisted.  Uip- 
parchus,  Ptolemy,  and  Censorinus  have  used  it  ia 
their  calculations.  By  many  observations^  Astronooiers 
have  fixed  the  date  of  its  commencement  to  the  39S7th 
year  of  the  Julian  Period,  that  is  b.  c.  747-  The 
Nabonassarean  Era  included  a  period  of  four  hundred 
and  twenty-four  Egyptian  years,  ^m  the  commeoce- 
-ment  of  Nabonassar  s  reign,  to  the  death  of  Alexander 
the  Great  5  and  was  thence  carried  down  to  the  rei^a 
of  Antoninus  Pins. 

8.  The  CaU-^.   This  is  the  last  of  the  four  Yugas,  ^^ 
or  ages,  according  to  the  Hindh  Mythology.     The  Cali-yns. 
Satya,  Tr^ta,  and  Dw4par  are  believed  to  have  beea 

long  past  i  but  the  Call,  corresponding  with  the  brszea 
age  of  the  -Greeks,  is  considered  as  not  yet  expired. 
With  regard  to  the  duration  of  these  Eras  and  Epochs, 
the  Hindi!  Poets  and  Astronomers  differ  j  but,  accord- 
ing to  the  most  prevalent  opinion,  4924  years  of  tHe 
Cali-yug  have  now  elapsed,  which  fixes  the  Epoch  of 
its  commencement  in  the  year  b.  c.  3101.  This  Cra 
is  frequently  used  by  the  Hindlis.  {Asiatic  Researdtes, 
ii.  126.) 

9.  The  Era  of  Budd:ha  or  F6.    The  death  of  that  Of  Budi' 
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C9R0S0-  gMift  relormer  of  Ihe  Brftbmiuiical  failb«  U  the  Epocb 
LOGY,  finon  which  his  veUries  d»te  every  event.  There  \b  a 
vieryieaiwkfibte  eoiocideai^  between  the  dates  assigned 
for  i%  by  Siiig*halaBej  Ifarmanfl,  And  Siaipesej  four  only 
being  the  differenee  between  the  highest  and  lowest 
number  of  yean  j  it  {ooay  therefore  be  assupriedj  with 
great  probability^  that  «.g.  544  is  the  period  .at  which 
2iis  era  diould  commence,  (Miatic  Re»eaTche$it  vi, 
960,  ¥iu.  631 ;  Klvproth's  Jm  Po^gtoUas  I^^bep^  ^ 
BudcCha,  f.  193.) 

la  the  Era  of  ihe  8ekucid0,  Of  oj ihe  S^ro^Maceda^ 
niatu.  This  Era  derived  its  name  from  Seleucus,  one 
of  the  Generals  of  Alexander's  armyj  wbo,  after  their 
Sovereign's  deaths  divided  his  ^mf^re  amoi^g  them; 
selves.  Syria  was  the  portioia  ^  Seleucijs,  who^ 
having  been  expelled  thence  by  Antigonus>  fled  to 
Ptolemy,  King  of  Egypt,  for  protection  i  imd  by  his 
aid  he  returned,  and  made  himself  master  of  Babylon^ 
together  with  the  Provinces  of  Media  fuui  3u8a.  Ifli 
commeqiwnitaoa  of  his  success,  tbis  Er^  yr%B  insti- 
tuted J  and  it  is  computed  from  the  tii^e  when  he  took 
Babyion,  and  ascended  the  Asiatic  throve*  Thes^ 
events  bappeaed  in  fieptember  or  Octd»er,  MpC,  313} 
so  that  the  first  year  of  this  Era  coincides  with  b.c.  319j 
and  with  the  first  year  of  the  116tb  CHympiai}, 

11.  The  Eta  (^  yioramddUya,  Si^m^^jit  (in  SjEiascritj 
f^ierdmadiiffa)  was  a  powerful  Bovereigii  of  Upper 
Hiod^stim,  who  subdued  some  of  th^  neighbouring 
States,  and  patronised  learning*  From  bis  reign  the 
northern  Hindhs  date  all  public  events  i  and,  as  appearp 
from  anient  inscriptions,  they  have  done  so  for  many 
centuries.  The  &iiiiimiI,  or  year  of  this  Era,  com? 
anenc^s  b.c.  56. 

12.  The  Vulgar  Chmiian  Efa,  br  seversl  centuries^ 
^vas  not  used  in  the  computation  of  time.  About  the 
year  587  Dionysius  Exi^us,  aAoman  Abbot,  invented 
this  Era,  and  adjusted  the  first  year  of  it  to  a.h.  o.  753^ 
which  ChronoUigers  have  ascertained  is  four  years  too 
late.  It  is  now,  however,  so  generally  receiv^,  that 
this  gross  error  in  calculation  is  but  seldom^  regarded  j 
and  as  this  Era  is  generally  understood  to  be  dated 
from  the  Epoch  of  Christ's  birth,  (though  not  so  iu 
reality,)  it  has  obtained  the  title  of  the  Vulgar 
Christian  Era. 

13.  The  Era  of  SdUpdhan,  The  Southern  Hindha 
date  the  periods  of  their  history  from  Sdlb&han,  (S&li- 
v&hana,)  a  powerful  Monarch  who  reigned  over  the 
I>ecan>(soutb,)  and  is  said  to  have  vanquished  Bicrm&jft; 
probably  a  descendant  of  the  Prince  from  whose  reign 
the  ^ra  of  the  northern  and  central  Hindils  com« 
mences  ;  for  as  that  of  S^vdhan  begins  in  a,  n.  78  $ 
the  fCings  from  whom  these  Eras  are  named^  could 
not  have  been  contemporaries. 

14.  Tfte  JSra  of  tJte  Hejrah  took  its  rise  from  the 
pseudo-prophet  Mohammed's  flight  from  Mecca  to 
Medina,  in  order  to  avoid  the  persecution  of  the  tribe 
of  Koreish  5  who  were  the  most  violent  opposers  of 
nis  religion.  This  flight  happened  in  the  fourteenth 
year  after  Mohammed  announced  himself  to  be  the 
prophet  of  God,  and  on  the  twelfth  day  of  the  month 
Babid  1  ewuel,  or  the  first  Rabiil,  which  is  the  third 
month  of  the  Arabian  year.  But  the  Mohammedans 
compute  their  Era  from  the  month  of  Muharrem. pre- 
ceding, which  is  the  first  month  of  their  year,  and 
answers  to  Thursday  the  15th  of  July,  a.  d.  629.* 

*  The  Mohsmmedsiw  low  nesriy  three  years  ia  every  century. 
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15.  The  £ra  qf  Yesdejird  has  already  been  noticed, 
when  we  were  treating  on  the  form  of  the  Persian 
year.    See  p.  161  of  this  volume. 

16.  The  ^ra  of  Ihe  Independence  of  the  United  States 
if  America  commenced  July  4,  177^ }  on  which  day 
die  inhabitants  oi  those  States  issued  thje  Declaration 
of  their  Independence  upon  Great  Britain.  This  Era 
is  confine^  tp  ofiicial  Instruments  in  the  Americaa 
Un|on. 

17.  The  Era  qfthe  French  Revolution.  This  Era  (which 
is  constantly  referred  to  by  French  writers,  during  the 
period  that  France  was  under  Republican  Government,) 
was  substituted  for  the  Christian  Era,  in  all  public  and 
Civil  instruments,  by  virtue  of  a  Decree  issued  by  tlie 
National  Convention  on  the  5th  of  October,  1793. 
it  oommepLced  with  the  Epoch  of  the  foundation  of  the 
I'rench  Republic,  tb^t  is,  on  the  22nd  of  September^ 
179s,  on  the  Dooming  of  which  day  the  sun  arrived  at 
the  true  Autumn,al  equinox,  at  eighteen  minutes  and 
thirty  seconds  past  nine  o'clock,  Paris  time.  This 
jSra  was  abolished  by  the  late  Napoleon  Buonaparte  ^ 
and  the  Christian  Era  has  been  reestablished  since  the 
cpmmcncement  o^  1806. 

IVf  Medals,  Monumfiuts^  and  Inscriptions,  form  the 
fourth  and  last  principal  part  o^  Chronology^  Inde- 
peadentiy  oi  their  value,  as  specimens  of  ancient  art, 
these  remains  of 'antiquity  ^e  allowed  to  be  amon^ 
the  most  important  proofs  of  Histqry.  By  the  aid  ot 
medals,  M.  Vaillant  composed  his  judicious  Histories 
of  tbe  Ptolemies,  Kings  of  Egypt  j  of  the  Seleucidse^ 
or  Kings  of  Syria  from  the  time  of  Alexander;  of  the 
^rsacidiB,  or  Kings  of  Parthia;  of  the  Roman 
Emperors,  from  Csesar  to  Posthumus,  and  similar 
works :  and  the  same  source  enabled  our  learne^ 
countryman,  the  Rev.  W.  Cooke,  to  execute  his 
Jiledallic  History  of  Imperial  Rome.  What  has  just 
been  said  of  medals  is  ,equally  applicable  to  ancien^ 
inscriptions,  and  other  authentic  monuments  which 
have  cpme  down  to  our  time. 

The  four  parts  c^  Chronology,  of  which  an  account 
has  thus  been  given,  are  excellent  (though  not  infal- 
lible) guides  to  conduct  us  through  the  thick  darknesis 
of  antiquity  3  and  although  some  eminent  writers  have 
offered  powerful  ol^ections  against  the  certainty  of 
Chronology,  yet  the  wisdom  of  Divine  Providence  has 
ao  disposed  all  things,  that  there  remain  sufficient 
lights  to  enable  us  nearly  to  connect  the  series  of 
events.  For,  in  the  first  three  thousand  years  of  the 
world,  where  Profane  History  is  defective,  we  haye  the 
Chronology  of  the  Old  Testament  to  direct  us  ;  and 
after  that  period,  where  we  find  more  difficulty  in  the 
Scripture  Chronology,  we  have,  on  the  other  hand, 
greater  lights  from  Pro&ne  Authors.  At  this  period 
it  is,  that  the  time  begins  which  Varro  terms  Historic; 
as,  since  the  institution  of  the  Olympiads,  the  tmth  of 
such  events  as  have  happened  shines  clear  in  History. 
Chronology,  therefore,  draws  its  principal  lights  from 

History ;  and,  in  return,  serves  it  as  a  guide. 

^^—^      ■         1     ■       — i— ^^»— ^.^»^       ^-^^—       ^-^— ^-^i— ^^ 

according  to  our  mode  of  reckoning;  if,  Uierefore  the  hundreds 
contained  in  any  given  year  of  the  Hejrah  be  multiplied  by  3, 
and  the  product,  with  the  addition  ofone  for  every30  contained  in 
the  tens,  be  eubtracted  from  the  giren  number ;  the  remainder 
added  to  622,  (the  Epoch  of  the  flight  of  Mohammed,)  will  be  a 
near  approximation  to  the  corresponding  year  of  the  Christian 
era:  thus  A.  H.  1239  »  A.  n.  1824,  and  12  x  3  »36  .*.  1239-36 -t^l 
(  ^  1239—37)  » 1202 ;  but  1202  x  622  »  1824.  This  approxima- 
tion, the  rule  for  which  is  easUy  recoUected,  will  be  found  quite 
It  for  all  ordinary  purposes. 
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(  III.  System  of  Chronohgif^ 

Very  numeroiis  are  the  Systems  and  other  Treatises 
on  Chronology^  which>  iit  different  times,  have  issued 
from  the  press.  A  bibliographical  account  of  the 
ancient  Greek,  Latin  and  Arabian  Chronologers,  as 
well  as  of  some  modern  writers  on  this  subject,  will  be 
found  in  Fabricius's  Bibliographia  Aniiquaria,  cap.  vii. ; 
and  of  the  more  recent  Chronological  Works,  the 
following  are  principally  deserving  of  notice,  viz. 
Scaligeri  (Josephi)  Optu  de  Emendatume  Temporum, 
Genew,  1699,  folio; — ^Petavii  (Dionysii)  Opus  de 
Doctrmd  Temportcm,  Antverpiae,  (Amstelodami,)  1705, 
3  vols,  folio  i — ^Usserii  (Jacobi,  Archiepiscopi  Anna- 
chani,)  Annales  Veteris  et  Novi  Testamenti,  Genevae, 
17S9,  folio.  The  System  of  Chronology,  established 
by  the  learned  Primate  Usher,  in  this  work,  has  chiefly 
prevailed  in  the  British  Empire,  and  among  the  Divines 
of  the  Reformed  Church  on  the  continent  of  Europe ; 
as  that  of  Petavius  (or  Petau)  has  been  adopted  by  the 
Divines  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  dates  of  Usher,  as 
modified  by  Bishop  Lloyd,  have  been  annexed  to  the 
last  English  translation  of  the  Bible,  established  by 
public  authority .-^Marshami  (Joannis)  Chronicus  Canon 
AEgffptiacus,  Hebraicus,  Gracus,  8(C,  Londini,  167^,  small 
folio ; — ^Beveregii  (Gulielmi)  InsHtuHonum  Chronologica* 
rumLUfHDuo,  Und  cumioiidemArithmeiicesChronologica 
JAbeUis,  Londini,  1669,  1705,  4to.  1721,  8vo.— Strau- 
chitis*8  (Giles)  Breoiartum  Chronologicum  $  or  a  Treatise 
describing  iheTemu  andmost  celebrat^Characters,  Periods^ 
and  Epochas  used  in  Chronology,  translated  and  enlarged 
by  Richard  Sault,  London,  1704,  8vo.;  of  the  two 
last  noticed  works,  succeeding  writers  on  Technical 
Chronology  appear  to  have  liberally  availed  them- 
fielves. — ^Newton's  (Sir  Isaac)  Chronology  of  Ancient 
Kingdoms  Amended^  London,  17^7,  4to.  j— ^lackson's 
(John)  Chronology  and  Antiquiiies  of  the  most  Ancient 
Kingdoms,  from  the  Creation  of  the  World,  London,  1759, 
3  vols.  4to.5 — Blair's(Rev.  John,L.L.D.)CAr(mai(^anrf 
History  of  tJ^e  World,  from  the  Creation  to  the  Year  1779, 
illustrated  in  fifty-six  engraved  Tables ;  London, 
1779,  folio.    This  work  haig  been  continued  to  the 


year  IS14.—V Art  de  ^»6jfier  ks  Daies  des  FaUet  IBsUh  CHROK0> 
riques,  des  Chartes,  des  Cknmiques,  ei  autres  Andens  ^^^* 
Monumens,  depuis  la  Naissance  de  No(re  Seigneur,  par 
moyen  d^une  Table  Chronologique,  &c.  &c  Par  un 
Religieux  B^tSdktin  de  la  Cot^r^gatitm  de  Saint  Maur, 
(Dom  Clement,)  Pane,  1783—^,  3  vols,  folio  i—LAH 
de  verifier  les  Dates  des  Faiies  Hisioriques,  &c.  avant 
tEre  Chr^tienne.  Par  un  Religieux,  &c.  (Dom Client}) 
mis  en  ordre  par  M.  de  Saint  Alais,  Fftris,  1819—90, 
5  vols.  8vo.  This  is  a  posthumous  work  of  the 
learned  Benedictine,  and  it  is  designed  to  serve  as  an 
introduction  to  the  preceding  work.^Play&ir*s(James, 
D.  D.)  System  of  Chronology,  Edinbiugh,  1784,  folio ; 
— Picot  (Jean)  Tahlettes  Chronologiques  de  tHaUnre 
UnvoerseUe:  Ouvrage  rid&gi  d^apres  cehd  de  Lenglet 
Dufresnoy,  Qenhve,  1808, 3  vols.  8vo. ;— Hales's  ( Wil* 
liam,  D.D.)  New  A^lysis  of  Chronology,  in  which  an 
attempt  is  made  to  explain  the  History  and  AaiiquUies 
of  the  Primitive  Nations  of  the  World,  &c.  London, 
1809— '19,  3  vols,  in  four  parts,  4to.  This  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  elaborate  system  of  Chronology  extant  ia 
the  English  language :  the  learned  author  follows  the 
Chronology  of  the  Jewish  historian,  Josephus,  whose 
genuine  numbers  he  conceives  that  he  has  restored ; 
and  also  that,  by  a  comparison  with  the  Septuagint 
and  other  texts,  he  has  ascertained  the  true  series  of 
primeval  times.^Dumbeckii  (Frandsci  Josephi)  His* 
toria  Unioersa  Tabula  EthnographieO'-'PeruMUco — Syn' 
chronistica,  ab  rerum  primordOs  ad  nostrum  diem,  Berolml, 
1891,  folio.  These  Tables,  which  are  very  neatly  and 
perspicuously  arranged,  come  down  to  the  year  1820. 
— -Longchamps  (M.  Buret  de)  Les  Pastes  Unioersels,  on 
Tableaux  Historiques,  ChronoU>giques,  et  G^ograpkuptee, 
depuis  Us  terns  les  plus  reculA  jusqu^  nos  jours,  Paris, 
1891,  atlas  4to.  A  very  copious  and  well-arraDged 
work,  which  has  been  reprinted  at  Brussels,  in  10 
vols.  8vo. 

The  annexed  Tables  of  the  corresponding  periods  of 
different  Eras,  from  ten  years  to  ten  years,  will  enable 
the  reader  to  determine  any  of  the  intervening  dates, 
by  a  short  calculation,  wiUi  as  much  accuracy  as  is 
usually  requisite 


Table  L'^Comparative  Dates  of  Ancient  Chronology  to  the  Hejrah, 


Julian 
Period. 

Before  Chritt. 

Olympiad. 

Yeaivof 
Bnmc. 

Year*  of 
Nabo. 
nasMr. 

Julian 
Period. 

Before  Chritt. 

• 

Olympiad. 

Yean  of 
Rome. 

Yean  of 
Nabo. 

710 

4004 

3938 

776 

T. 

The 

Creation 

3961 

753 

VI.  4 

1 

2366 

2348 

3964 

750 

VII.  3 

4 

The 

Deluge. 

3967 

747 

vin.  2 

7 

1 

2614 

2100 

3974 

740 

X.  1 

14 

8 

2714 

2000 

3984 

730 

XII.  3 

24 

18 

2814 

1900 

3S*94 

720 

XV.  I. 

34 

28 

2914 

180a 

4004 

710 

XVlh  3 

44 

38 

3014 

1700 

4014 

700 

XX.  1 

54 

48 

3114 

1600 

4024 

690 

XXII.  3 

64 

58 

3214 

1500 

4034 

680 

XXV.  1 

74 

68 

3314 

1400 

4044 

670 

XXVII.  3 

84 

78 

3414 

1300 

4054 

660 

XXX.  1 

94 

88 

3514 

1200 

4064 

650 

XXXIII.  3 

104 

98 

3614 

1100 

4074 

640 

XXXV.  1 

114 

108 

3714 

1000 

4084 

630 

XXXVII.  3 

124 

118 

3814 

900 

4094 

620 

XL.  1 

134 

128 

3914 

800 

4104 

610 

XUI.  3 

144 

138 
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Comparative  Dates  of  Ancient  Chronology,  continued. 
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Jttliftn 
Period. 

Before  Christ. 

• 

Olympiad. 

YeMof 

Some. 

Yeartof 
Nabo. 

JnlUn 
Period. 

Yean  of  our 
Lord. 

Yemnof 
Rome. 

4114 

600 

XLV.  1 

154 

148 

4714 

1 

754 

4124 

590 

XLVII.  3 

164 

158 

4724 

11 

764 

4134 

580 

L.  1 

174 

168 

4734 

21 

774 

4144 

570 

LIl.  3 

184 

178 

4744 

31 

784 

4154 

.  .560  . 

LV.  1 

194 

188 

4754 

41 

794 

4164 

550 

LVU.  3 

204 

198 

4764 

51 

804 

4174 

540 

LX.  1 

214 

208 

4774 

61 

814 

4184 

530 

LXII.  3 

224 

218 

4784 

71 

824 

4193 

521 

LXIV.  4 

233 

r227'l 
1228/ 

4794 
4804 

81 
91 

834 
844 

4194 

520 

LXV.  1 

234 

229 

4814 

101 

854 

4204 

510 

Lxvn.  3 

244 

239 

4824 

111 

864 

4214 

500 

LXX.  1 

254 

249 

4834 

121 

874 

4224 

490 

LXXII.  3 

264 

259 

4844 

131 

884 

4234 

480 

LXXV.  1 

274 

269 

4854 

141 

894 

4244 

470 

LXXVII.  3 

284 

279 

4864 

151 

904 

4254. 

460 

LXXX.  1 

294 

289 

4874 

161 

914 

4264 

450 

LXXXII.  3 

304 

299 

4884 

171 

924 

4274 

440 

LXXXV.  1 

314 

309 

4894 

181 

934 

4284 

430 

LXXXVII.  3 

324 

319 

4904 

191 

944 

4294 

420 

XC.  1 

334 

329 

4914 

201 

954 

4304 

410 

XCII.  3 

344 

339 

4924 

211 

964 

4314 

400 

XCV.  1 

354 

349 

4934 

221 

974 

4324 

390 

XCVII.  3 

364 

359 

4944 

231 

984 

4334 

380 

C.  1 

374 

369 

4954 

241 

994 

4344 

370 

CII.3 

384 

379 

4964 

251 

4354 

360 

CV.  I 

394 

389 

4974 

261 

4364 

350 

cvu.  s 

404 

399 

4984 

271 

4374 

340 

ex.  1 

414 

409 

4994 

281 

4384 

330 

CXII.  3 

424 

419 

5004 

291 

4394 

320 

CXV.  1 

434 

429 

5014 

301 

4404 

310 

CXVII.  3 

444 

439 

5024 

311 

4414 

300 

CXX.  1 

454 

449 

5034 

321 

4424 

290 

CXXII.  3 

464 

459 

5044 

331 

4434 

280 

CXXV.  1 

474 

469 

5054 

341 

4444 

270 

CXXVII.  3 

484 

479 

5064 

351 

4454 

260 

,  CXXX.  1 

494 

489 

5074 

361 

4464 

250 

CXXXII.  3 

504 

499 

50&4 

371 

4474 

240 

€XXXV.  1 

514 

509 

5094 

381 

4484 

230 

CXXXVII.  3 

524 

519 

5104 

391 

4494 

220 

CXL.  1 

534 

529 

5114 

401 

4504 

210 

CXLII.  3 

544 

539 

5124 

411 

4514 

200 

CXLV.  1 

554 

549 

5134 

421 

4524 

190 

CXLVn.  3 

564 

559 

5144 

431 

4534 

180 

CL.  1 

574 

569 

5154 

441 

4544 

170 

CLir.  3 

584 

579 

5164 

451 

4554 

160 

CLV.  1 

594 

589 

5174 

461 

4564 

150 

CLVII.  3 

604 

599 

5184 

471 

4574 

140 

CLX.  1 

614 

609 

5194 

481 

4584 

130 

CLXII.  3 

624 

619 

5204 

491 

4594 

120 

CLXV.  1 

634 

629 

5214 

501 

4604 

110 

CLXVll.  3 

644 

639 

5224 

511 

4614 

100 

CLXX.  1 

654 

649 

5234 

521 

4624 

90 

CLXXII.  3 

664 

659 

5244 

531 

4634 

80 

CLXXV.  1 

674 

669 

5254 

541 

4644 

70 

CLXXVn.  3 

684 

679 

5264 

551 

4654 

60 

CLXXX.  1 

694 

689 

5274 

561 

4664 

50 

CLXXXII.  S 

704 

699 

5284 

571 

4674 

40 

CLXXXV.  1 

714 

709 

5294 

581 

4684 

30 

CLXXXVn.  3 

724 

719 

5304 

591 

4694 

20 

CXC.  1 

734 

729 

5314 

601 

4704 

10 

CXCII.  3 

744 

739 

5324 

611 

4710 

Birth  of  Christ 

CXCIV.  I 

750 

745 

5334 
5335 

621 

622  Era 
of  tbe  H^nh. 
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CHRONO-  Table  Jl.—Comparatiee  Data  of  the  Greek,  Arahian,  Perrian,  Indian,  and  Chinese  Chronology  since  the  Hejrah,   CHRONO- 


A.  D. 

Lunar 

Cycle  and 

Domini- 

Solar 
Cycle. 

1 

Cfabeae  Cycle 

of  Six^ 

Em  of  the 

Seleucid«| 

or  of 

Em  ef  die  Hejrah. 

Em  of  Yesd^iid. 

2fi 

622 

cal  Letter. 

15 

B 

10 

I  Cars* 

Alexander. 

678 

544 

15       C. 

LVI.        19 

934     F. 

lTh.l5July 

630 
640 

23       G. 
5  B.A. 

4 
14 

3 
13 

.    27 
37 

942    M. 
952     S. 

9  Th.  19  Apr. 
/     19  St   IJan.  \ 
1     20W.20Dec.  / 

686 
696 

552 
562 

9W.14Juiie 

650 

15       C. 

5 

8 

47 

962     F. 

30  F.    3  Sq>t. 

19  St.  12    — 

706 

572 

660 

25  £.D. 

15 

3 

57 

972  Th. 

—  40  St.  16  May 

29T.     9    — 

716 

582 

670 

7       F. 

6 

13 

LVll.         7 

982     T. 

50  M.  28  Jan. 

39  F.     7    — 

726 

592 

680 

17  A.G. 

16 

8 

17 

992    M. 

61  S.  30  Sept. 

49M.    4    -*- 

736 

602 

690 

27       B. 

7 

3 

27 

1002    St. 

71  T.  14  Jnne 

59  Th.  2  -«. 

746 

612 

700 

9  D.C. 

17 

13 

.     37 

1012     F. 

—  81 W.  14  Feb. 

69  6.    30  May 

756 

622 

710 

19      E. 

8 

8 

47 

1022  W. 

—  92  T.  28  Oct. 

79W.  28  — 

766 

632 

720 

1  G.F. 

18 

3 

57 

1032    T. 

102Th.llJuly 

89  St  25  ~ 

776 

642 

730 

11       A. 

9 

13 

LVIII.       7 

1042     S. 

112  St  25  Mar. 

99T.  23   ~ 

786 

652 

740 

21  C.B. 

19 

8 

17 

1052    St. 

123  F.  25  Nov. 

109F.  20   -~ 

796 

ee^ 

750 

3      D. 

10 

3 

97 

1062  Th. 

-"133  St   8  Aug. 

119 M.  18  — 

806 

672 

760 

13  F.E. 

1 

13 

37 

1072  W. 

143  M.  21  Apr. 

129Th.l5  — 

816 

682 

770 

23       6. 

11 

8 

47 

1082    M. 

f    153  W.  3  Jan.  \ 
X   154  S.  23  Dec.  J 

139  6.    13  — 

826 

692 

780 

5  B.A. 

2 

3 

»7 

1092     S. 

164  T.    5  Sept 

149  W.  10  — 

836 

702 

790 

15       C. 

12 

13 

LIX.         7 

1102     F. 

-  174  W.  19  May 

159  St.    8  — 

846 

712 

800 

25  E.D. 

3 

8 

17 

1112  Th. 

184  F.  31  Jan. 

169  T.     5  — 

856 

722 

810 

7       F. 

13 

3 

«7 

1122     T. 

— 195Th.  3  0ct. 

179  F.      3   — 

866 

732 

820 

17  A.G. 

4 

13 

37 

1132    M. 

205  St.  16  June 

189  M.  30  Apr. 

876 

742 

WW) 

27      B. 

14 

8 

47 

1142    St. 

— 215S.  27  Feb. 

199Th.28  — 

886 

752 

840 

9  D.C. 

5 

3 

67 

1152     F. 

226  S.  31  Oct 

209  S.    25  — 

896 

762 

850 

19      B. 

15 

13 

LX,           7 

1162  W. 

— 236  M.  14  July 

219Wr.  23  — 

906 

772 

860 

1  G.F. 

6 

8 

17 

1172    T. 

246  W.  27  Mar. 

229  St  20  ~ 

916 

782 

870 

11       A. 

16 

3 

«7 

1182     S. 

257  T.  28  Nov. 

239  T.  18  — 

926 

792 

880 

21  C.B. 

7 

13 

37 

1192    St. 

267Th.  1 1  Aug. 

249  F.    15  — 

936 

802 

890 

3      D. 

17 

8 

47 

1202  Th. 

—277  F.  24  Apr. 

259  M.  13  — 

946 

812 

900 

13  F.E. 

8 

3 

67 

1212   W. 

f  287  S.     6  Jan.   \ 
l-288Th.26Dec.  / 

269Th.l0  — 

956 

822 

910 

23      G. 

18 

13 

LXI.         7 

1222    M. 

298  St    8  Sept. 

2798.      8  — 

966 

832 

920 

5  B.A. 

^ 

8 

17 

1232     S. 

308  M.  22  May 

289W.    5  — 

976 

842 

930 

15      C. 

19 

3 

27 

1242     F. 

— 318T.    2  Feb. 

299  St    3  ~ 

986 

852 

940 

25  E.D. 

10 

13 

37 

1252  Th. 

— 329M.   5  Oct 

309 T.   3lMiar. 

996 

862 

950 

7      F. 

1 

8 

47 

1262     T. 

3a9W.19JuDe 

319  F.   29  — 

1006 

872 

960 

17  A.G. 

11 

3 

57 

1272    M. 

349  F.     2  Mar. 

329  M.  26  — 

1016 

882 

970 

27      B. 

2 

13 

JXU.        7 

1282    St. 

360  Th.  3  Nov. 

339Th.24  — 

1026 

892 

980 

9  D.C. 

12 

8 

17 

1292     F, 

—  370F.  16  July 

349  S.    21   — 

1036 

902 

990 

19      E. 

3 

3 

27 

1302   W, 

380  S.  30  Mar. 

359  W.  19   — 

1046 

912 

1000 

1  G.F. 

13 

13 

37 

1312    T. 

391  St  30  Nov. 

369  6t  16  -^ 

1056 

922 

1010 

11       A. 

4 

8 

47 

1322     S. 

401M.  14Atig. 

379  T.   14  — 

1066 

932 

1020 

21  C.B. 

14 

3 

67 

1332    St. 

— 411T.  26  Apr. 

389  F.    11   — 

1076 

942 

1030 

3      D. 

5 

13 

T-XITT.      7 

1342  Th. 

7  421  Th.  8  Jan.  \ 
1-422  M.  28  Dec.  / 

399 M.    9  — 

1086 

952 

1040 

13  F.E. 

l.n 

8 

17 

1352   W. 

432  W.  10  Sept. 

409Th.  6  — 

1096 

962 

1050 

23      G. 

6 

3 

27 

1362    SL 

442F.  25  May 

419  S.      4  — 

1106 

972 

1060 

5  B.A. 

16 

13 

37 

1372    s: 

—452  St   5  Feb. 

429W.  1  —    ; 

1116 

982 

loro 

15       C. 

7 

8 

4f 

1392     F. 

—463  F.     8  Oct. 

439  St.  27  Feb.    « 

1126 

992 

1060 

25  E.D. 

17 

3 

57 

1392  Th. 

473  S.  21  June 

449T.  25   — 

1136 

100^ 

1090 

7       F. 

8 

13 

LXIV.       7 

1402    T. 

483  T.    5  Mar. 

459  F.   22  — 

1146 

1012 

1100 

17  A.G. 

18 

8 

17 

1412    M. 

494  M.  5  Nov. 

469  M.  20  — 

1156  1022 

1110 

27      B. 

9 

3 

27 

1422    St. 

-504  T,  19  July 

479Th.l7  — 

1166  1032 

1120 

9  D.C. 

19 

13 

37 

1432     F. 

514  Th.  1  April 

489  St.  15  — 

1176104^ 

1130 

19      £. 

10 

8 

47 

1442   W. 

— '6251^.  3  Dec. 

499  W.  12  — 

1186 

1052 

1140 

1  G.F. 

I 

3 

57 

1452    T. 

535  F.  16  Aug. 

609  St  10  — 

1196 

1062 
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Qmparative  Dates  of  the  Qreek,  Arabian,  Persian,  Indian,  and  Chinese  Chronology  since  the  Hgrah,  continued.  ^^™^*?^ 


A.  D. 


1150 

1160 

1170 
1180 
1190 
1200 
1210 
1220 
1230 
1240 
1250 
1260 
1270 
1280 
1290 

1300 

1310 
1320 
1330 
1340 
1350 
1360 
1370 
1380 
1390 
1400 
1410 
1420 
1430 
1440 
1450 
1460 
1470 
1480 
1490 
1500 
1510 
1520 
1530 
1540 
1550 
1560 
1570 
1580 
1590 
1600 
1610 
1620 
1630 
1640 
1650 
1660 
1670 
1680 
1690 
1700 
1710 


Lunar 
Cycle  and 

Domini- 
cal Letter. 


11   A. 
21  C.B. 


3 
13 
23 

5 
15 
25 

7 
17 
27 

9 
19 

1 
11 


D. 
F.E. 

G. 
B.A. 

C. 
EJ). 

F. 
A.G. 

B. 
D.C. 

E. 
G.F. 

A. 


21  C.B. 


3 

13 
23 

5 
15 
25 

7 
17 
27 

9 
19 

1 
11 
21 

3 
13 
23 

5 
15 
25 

7 
17 
27 

9 
19 

1 
11 
21 

3 
13 
23 

5 
15 
25 

7 
17 
27 

9 
19 

1 
11 


D. 
F.E. 

G. 
B.A. 

C. 
E.D. 

F. 
A.G. 

B. 
D.C. 

E. 
G.F. 

A. 
C.B. 

D. 
F.E. 

G. 
B.A. 

C. 
E.D. 

F. 
A.G. 

B. 
D.C. 

E. 
G.F. 

A. 
C.B. 

D. 
F.E. 

G. 
B.A. 

C. 
E.D. 

F. 
A.G. 

B. 
D.C. 

£. 
G.F. 

A. 


c2o 


11 

2 

12 

3 
13 

4 
14 

5 
15 

6 
16 

7 
17 

8 
18 

9 

19 
10 

1 
11 

2 
12 

3 
13 

4 
14 

5 
15 

6 
16 

7 
17 

8 
18 

9 
19 
10 

1 
11 

2 
12 

3 
13 

4 
14 

5 
15 

6 
16^ 

7 
17 

8 
18 

9 
19 
10 

1 


c 

o 


13 
8 

3 

IS 
8 
3 

13 
8 
3 

13 
8 
3 

13 
8 
3 

13 

8 
3 

13 
8 
3 

13 
8 
3 

13 
8 
3 

13 
8 
3 

13 
8 
3 

13 
8 
3 

13 
8 
3 

13 
8 
3 

13 
8 
3 

13 
8 
3 

13 
8 
3 

13 
8 
3 

13 
8 
3 


Chinese  Cycle 

of  Sixty 

Years. 


LXVI. 


LXV.        7 

17 

27l 
37 
47 
67 
7 
17 
27 
37 
47 
67 

LXVn.  7 
17 
27 

37 


LXVin. 


L*XA< 


47 
57 

7 
17 
27 
37 
47 
57 

7 

17 
27 
S7 
47 
57 

7 
17 
27 
37 
47 
67 

7 
17 
27 
37 
47 
67 

LXXn.  7 
17 
27 
37 
47 
67 

7 

17 
27 
37 
47 
67 
LXXIV.    7 

17 


Era  of  the 
Selencidc, 

or  of 
Aleasader. 


LXXUL  7 


462 

472 

482 
492 
502 
512 
522 
532 
542 
552 
562 
572 
582 
592 
602 


S. 

St 

Th. 
W. 
M. 

S. 

F. 
Th. 

T. 
M. 
St. 

F. 
W. 

T. 

S. 


612    St. 


Era  of  tiie  Hejnli. 


622 
632 
642 
652 
662 
672 
682 
692 
702 
712 
722 
732 
742 
752 
762 

772 
782 
792 
802 
812 
822 
832 
842 
852 
862 
872 
882 
892 
902 
912 
922 
932 
1942 
952 
962 

972 
982 

992 

2002 

2012 


27  2022 


Th. 
W. 
M. 

S. 

F. 
Th. 

T. 
M. 
St. 

F. 
WJ 

T. 

S. 

St. 

Th. 

W, 

M. 

S. 

F. 
Th. 

T. 
M. 
St. 

F. 
\V. 

T. 

S. 

St. 

Th. 

W. 

M. 

S. 

F. 
ThJ 

T. 
M. 

St. 

F. 
W. 

T. 

S. 


—  545  St.  29  Apr. 
J— 555M.llJan.  1 
I    556  St. 31  Dec.  J 

—  666  S.  13  Sept. 
676  T.  27  May 
686  Th.  8  Feb. 
597W.llOct. 

—  607  Th.  24  June 
617  St.  7  Mar. 
628  F.  8  Nov. 
638  S.  22  July 

—  648  M.   4  Apr. 

—  659  S.  6  Dec. 
669  T.  19  Aug. 
679  Th.  2  May 

--  689  F.  13  Jan. 

—  700  Th.  15  Sept. 

710  St  30  May 
720  RL  11  Feb. 
731  S.  14  Oct. 

—  741 M.  26  June 
751  W.  10  Mar. 
762  T.  10  Nov. 
772  Th.  25  July 

—  782  F.    6  Apr, 

—  793  Th.  8  Dec. 
803  St.  21  Aug. 
813  M.  5  May 

—  823  T.  16  Jan. 

—  834  M.  18  Sept. 
844  W.  iJune 
854  F.  13  Feb. 
865  Th.  16  Oct. 

—  875  F.  29  June 
-*  885  S.  12  Mar. 

—  896  St- 13  Nov. 
906  M.  27  July 
916  Th.  10  Apr. 
927  T.  11  Dec. 

—  937  W.  24  Aug. 
947  F.  X  May 
957  s.  19  Jan. 
968  St.  21  Sept. 

—  978  S.  4  June 
988  T.  16  Feb. 
999M.  19  0ct. 

1009  W.  2  July 

—  1019Th.l5Mar. 

—  1030W.15NOV. 
1040  F.  30  July 
1050  S.  12  Apr. 
1061  St.  14  Dec. 

—1071  S.  26  Aug. 

1081 T.  10  May 

1091  Th.  22  Jan. 

1 102  W.  24  Sept. 
— 1112Th.  6  June 

1122  St.  18  Feb. 


Era  of  Tesdejird. 


{ 


519  T.     7  Feb. 

629  F.     5  — 

539 M.  2  — 
549  Th.  31  Jan. 
559  S.  28  — 
569  W.  26  — 
579  St.  23  — 
589  T.  21  — 

699  F.  18  — 
609  M.  16  — 
619Th.l3  — 
629  S.  11  — 
639  W.  8  — 
649  St.  6  — 
659  T.  3  — 

669  F.   1  — 

670  St.  31  Dec 
680  T.  29  — 
690  F.  26  — 

700  M.  24  - 
710Th.21  — 
720  S.  19  — 
730  W.  16  — 
740  St.  14  — 
750  T.  11  -^ 
760  F.  9  — 
770  M.  6  — 
780Th.  4  — 
790  S.  1  — 
800  W.  29  Nov. 

'  810  St.  26  — 

*S20T.  24  — 

830F.  21  — 

840 M.  19  — 

850Th.l6  — 

860  S.  14  — 

870  W.  11  — 

880  St.  9  — 

890  T.  6  — 

900  F,  4  — 

910 M.  1  — 

920  Th.  30  Oct. 

930  S.  27  — 

940  W.  25  — 

950  St.  22  — 

960  T.  20  — 

970  F,  17  — 

980 M.  15  — 

990Th.l2  — 

1000  S.  10  — 

1010  W.  7  — 

1020  St.  5  — 

1030T.  2  — 

1040  F.  30  Sept 

1050  M.  27  - 

1060  Th.  25  — 

1070  S.  22  — 

1080  W.  20  — 


« 


«  u  c9 

a  o<«t 


CO  o 


.} 


1206 

1216 

1226 
1236 
1246 
1256 
1266 
1276 
1286 
1296 
1306 
1316 
1326 
1336 
1346 

1356 

1366 
1376 
1386 
1396 
1406 
1416 
1426 
1436 
1446 
1456 
1466 
1476 
1486 
1496 


1516 
1526 
1536 
1546 
1556 
1566 
1576 
1586 
1596 
1606 
1616 
1626 
1636 
1646 
1656 
1666 
1676 
1686 
1696 
I7O6 
I7I6 
1726 
1736 
1746 
1756 
1766 


1072 
1092 

1092 
1102 
1112 
1122 
1132 
1142 
1152 
1162 
1172 
1182 
1192 
1202 
1212 

1222 

1232 
1242 
1252 
1262 
1272 
1282 
1292 
1302 
1312 
1322 
1332 
1342 
1352 
1362 


1506  1372 


1382 
1392 
1402 
1412 
1422 
1432 
1442 
1452 
1^2 
1472 
1482 
1492 
1502 
1512 
1522 
1532 
1542 
1552 
1562 
1572 
1562 
l.'>92 
1602 
1612 
1622 
1632 
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Comparative  Daie»  of  the  Greek,  Arabian,  Persian,  Indian,  and  Chinese  Chronology  since  the  H^rah,  continued. 


CfflU)Xa 
LOGY. 


A.  D. 


1720 


Lanar 
Cycle  and 
Domini- 
cal Letter. 


13 -^ 


1730 

1740 

1750 

1760 

1770 

1780 

1790 

1800 

1810 

1820 

1830 

1840 

1850 

1860 

1870 

1880 

1890 

1900 

1910 


21 


3 
13 
23 

5 
15 
25 

7 
17 
27 

9 
19 

1 
11 
21 

3 
13 
23 

5 
15 


1920 
1930 
1940 
1950 
1960 
1970 
1980 
1990 
2000 


25 

7 

17 

27 

9 

19 

1 

11 

21 


d 
o 
•a 

o 


C.B 

.  11 

13 

D. 

2 

8 

F.E. 

12 

3 

G. 

3 

13 

B.A. 

13 

8 

C. 

4 

3 

E.D. 

14 

13 

F. 

5 

8 

A.G. 

15 

3 

B. 

6 

13 

D.C. 

16 

8 

E. 

7 

3 

G.F. 

17 

13 

A. 

8 

8 

C.B. 

18 

3 

D. 

9 

13 

F.E. 

19 

8 

G. 

10 

3 

B.A. 

1 

13 

C. 

11 

8 

E.D. 

2 

3 

F. 

12 

13 

A.G. 

3 

8 

B. 

13 

3 

DX. 

4 

13 

£. 

14 

8 

G.F. 

5 

3 

A. 

15 

13 

C.B. 

6 

8 

Chinese  Cycle 

of  Sixty 

Years. 


37 
47 


Era  of  the 
Seleucidae, 

or  of 
Alexander. 


Era  of  the  Hejrah« 


LXXV. 


7 
17 

27 

37 
471 
57 
LXXVL    7 

17 
27 
37 
47 
57 
LXXVIL  7 
17 
27 
37 
47 
57 


2032 
2042 
57|2052 
2062 
2072 
2082 
2092 
2102 
2112 
2122 
2132 
2142 
2152 
2162 
2172 
2182 
2192 
2202 
2212 
2222 
2232 


LXXVra.72242 
17  2252 
27  2262 
37  2272 
47  2282 
572292 

LXXIX.  7  2303 
I       17,2312 


St. 
Th. 
W. 

M. 

S. 

F. 
Th. 

T. 

M. 
St. 

F. 
W. 

T. 

S. 

St. 

Th. 

W. 

M. 

S. 

F. 
Th. 

T. 
M. 
St. 

F. 
W. 
T. 

S. 

F. 


1133  F.  21  Oct. 

1143  S.  5  July 
-1153M.17Mar. 
-1164  S.  18  Nov. 

1 174  T.     1  Aug. 

1184Th.  15Apr. 

1 195  W.  16  Dec. 
-1205  TH.  29  Aug. 
-1215  St.  12  May 

1225  M.  24  Jan. 

1236  S.  26  Sept. 

1246  T.  10  June 
- 1256  W.  21  Feb. 
-1267T.  24  Oct. 
1277  Th.  7  July 
1287  St.  21  Mar. 
1298  F.  21  Nov. 
-1308  St.    4  Aug. 
1318  M.  17  Apr. 
1329  S.  19  Dec. 
1339  T.     1  Sept. 
134  9  W.  15  May 
135ft  F.  27  Jan. 
1370  Til.  29  Sept. 
1380  St.  12  June 
1390  S.   23  Feb. 
1401  St.  26  Oct. 
1411  M.  10  July. 
1421  Th.  25  Mar. 


n 

Era  of  Yeadejird. 

1776 

«  0 
1642 

1090  St.  17  Sept. 

HOOT.  15  — 

1786 

1653 

1110  F.  12  — 

1796 

1662 

1120M.  10  — 

1806 

1672 

1130Th.  7  — 

1816 

1682 

1140  S.   5  — 

1826 

1692 

1150W.  2  — 

ias6 

1702 

1160  St.  31  Aug. 

1846 

1712 

II70T.  28  — 

1856 

1722 

1160  F.  26  — 

1866 

1732 

1190  M.  23  — 

1876 

1742 

1200  Th.  21  — 

1886 

1752 

1210  s.  18  — 

1896 

1762 

1220  W.  16  — 

1906 

1772 

1230  St.  13  — 

1916 

1782 

1240  T.  11  — 

1926 

1792 

1250  F.   8  — 

1936 

1802 

1260 M.  6  — 

1946 

1812 

1270  Th.  3  — 

1956 

1822 

1280  S.   1  — 

1966 

1832 

1290  W.  29  July 

1976 

1842 

1300  St.  27  — 

1986 

1852 

1310  T.  24  — 

1996 

1862 

1320  F.  22  — 

2006 

1872 

1330  M.  19  — 

2016 

1882 

1340Th.l7  — 

2026 

1892 

1350  S.  14  — 

2036 

1902 

1360  W.  12  — 

2046 

1912 

1370  St.  9  — 

2056  19221 

But^  perhaps^  there  are  few  authenticated  documents 
•on  this  subject,  which  are  more  deserving  of  attention 
than  those  handed  down  to  us  by  the  half-civilized  in- 
habitants of  ancient  Mexico ;  the  Chronologic  histories 
of  whose  countries  have,  in  some  measure,  escaped 
the  devastating  effects  of  the  bigotry  and  ignorance 
of  the  followers  of  Cortez  and  of  Zumaraga.  In 
these  histories,  the  complexity  of  Egyptian  hierogly- 
phics is  united  with  that  clearness  of  imagery,  which 
a  tolerable  imitation  of  natural  objects,  in  an  early 
stage  of  the  Art  of  Painting,  will  afford  even  to  the 
-meanest  capacity. 

The  greatest  of  these  depicted  Tables  of  Mexican 
Chrpnology  has,  however,  been  unfortunately  lost; 
and  we  ar6  at  present  merely  able  to  give  an  account 
of  it  from  a  very  ancient  copy,  drawn  by  a  Mexican 
Indian  about  the  time  of  the  conquest,  in  which  the 
original  (from  the  now  unquestioned  authority  of 
Carreri)  was  closely  followed,  excepting  only  that 
the  figures  of  human  beings  it  contains  were  altered 
into  a  greater  resemblance  of  their  natural  form. 
Humboldt  regards  it  as  one  of  the  greatest  curiosities 
of  Mexican  literature,  and  has  devoted  much  of  his 
patient  research  to  elucidate  its  contents.  We  have 
.^ven  Carreri's  plate,  without  any  alteration,  in  our 
Miscellaneous  Division,  (plate  XXVIII. ;)  and  shall 
therefore,  with  the   assistance  of   that   author^  of 


Humboldt,  and  of  some  of  the  early  writers  on  America, 
attempt  an  explanation  of  it. 

This  hieroglyphic  painting  represented  the  history 
of  the  Aztecs  (the  founders  of  Mexico)  £rom  the 
Deluge,  through  their  various  wanderings,  to  the 
period  when  they  settled  on  the  great  lakes  of  Anahuac, 
and  founded  Tenochtitlan,  that  city  from  which,  under 
the  name  of  Mexico,  the  light  of  Science  vras  begin- 
ning to  dawn  over  the  New  World,  when  Montezuma 
the  Superb  was  hurled  from  his  throne  by  the  white 
and  bearded  strangers  from  the  east. 

The  original  from  which  Gemelli  Carreri*s  drawing 
was  made,  was  in  the  possession  of  Don  Carlos  de 
Siguenza  y  Gongora,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the 
University  of  mtXLCO  about  1698,  and  had  descended 
to  him  as  executor,  amongst  several  other  Mexican 
paintings,  from  Don  Juan  de  Alva  Ixtilxochitl,  a  noble 
Indian  of  the  Royal  race  of  the  Kings  of  Tezcuco,  from 
whom  he  had  inherited  them.  "  It  is  most  certain,** 
observes  Gemelli, ''  that  the  like  is  not  to  be  found  in 
all  New  Spain,  because  the  Spaniards  at  their  first 
coming -burnt  sll  they  found  $  for  seeing  them  without 
letters,  and  with  such  variety  of  figures,  they  looked 
upon  them  as  superstitious." 

The  collection  of  Dr.  Siguenza  was  afterwards 
placed  in  the  Jesuits'  College  in  Mexico,  and  was  seen 
there  until  1759 }  but  after  the  dispersion  of  that  order 
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CHRONO-  it  ifl  not  known  what  became  of  this  valuable  deposit,  tresses  on  one  denoting  always  a  female.  Soon  after  a  CHRONO- 
IX)Oy.  ^  Humboldt  says, ''  I  turned  over  the  leaves  of  the  Aztec  dove  or  bird  is  observed  distributing  tongues  to  the  de-  lOGY. 
paintings  in  Uie  University,  without  being  able  to  find  scendants  of  the  Mexican  Noah,  whose  children  were  ' 
the  original  of  this  drawing  $  though  several  old  dumb  until  this  gift.  We  do  not  however  observe,  in 
copies  exist  at  Mexico,  which  eertainly  were  not  made  this  drawing,  the  vulture  which,  according  to  some  of 
from  the  engraving  of  Gemelli  Carreri.'*  It  remains,  the  Mexican  nations,  was  despatched  from  a  capacious 
therefore,  in  order  to  prove  the  value  of  Carreri's  acaUi,  or  ark,  containing  Coxcox,  his  family,  several 
engraving,  merely  to  add  the  testimony  of  Robertson,  animals,  and  seeds.  When  the  Great  Spirit,  TezcatU* 
Vfho  had  every  reason  at  first  to  doubt  its  authenticity,  poca,  commanded  the  floods  to  cease,  this  bird  was  let 
but  who,  in  the  last  edition  which  he  completed  of  his  loose  ;  but  its  natural  propensity  for  carrion  prevented 
celebrated  work,  fully  admits  it.  ''  We  cannot  doubt,"  its  return  for  several  days,  the  dried  parts  of  the  earth 
lie  writes  in  his  account  of  Don  Carlos  de  Siguenza's  being  covered  with  bodies.  A  humming  bird,  and 
museum,  ''that  we  are  indebted  for  these. paintings  seyeral others,  were  then  enlarged;  the  former,  how- 
to  the  natives  of  Mexico ;  and  the  correctness  of  the  ever,  only  returned,  and  bringing  a  branch  with  firesh 
drawing  aeems  to  prove  only,  that  the  copy  has  been  leaves  on  it,  Coxcox  quitted  his  bark  and  rested  on  the 
made  or  retouched  by  an  European  artist : '  but  Hum-  mountain  we  have  named. 

boldt,  and  other  examiners  of  Aztec  paintings,  do  not        Coxcox's  descendants,  receiving  the  gift  of  speech, 

Sfgree  vrith  the  historian  in  the  proof  he  has  adduced ;  dispersed;   and  fifteen  heads  of  famiUes  only,  who 

as  it  appears  that  in  the  archives  of  Mexico,  and  in  spake  the  same  language,  and  from  whom  the  nations 

the  Boturini  collection,  there  exist  well-authenticated  of  Mexico  have  descended,  united  and  arrived   at 

paintings  by  the  Indians,  drawn  about  the  era  of  the  Aztlan,  the  country  of  the  herons  or  flamingoes.    The 

conquest,  wherein  they,  had  made  such  rapid  strides  bird,  or  the  hieroglyphic  of  water,  (atl,)  denoting 

towards  a  correct  delineation  of  figures^  that  Bishops  Aztlan.    Here  they  erected  a  temple,  or  altar :  hence^ 

on  mules,  Spanish  lancers  on  horseback,  oxen  yoked  following  the  road,  or  double  paralld  line  to  Chapult- 

to  a  plough,  and  ships ;  all  objects,  till  that  epoch,  epeque,  the  figures  along  its  sides  denote  the  places 

wholly  unknown  to  them,   are   correctly  and  even  where  the  Aztecs  rested,  and  the  towns  they  built, 

spiritedly  drawn.    We  shall  therefore  conclude  our  Tocolco  is  the  place  of  humiliation ;  Oztotlan,  that 

examination  of  the  genuineness  of  this  document,  by  of  grottoes  i  Misquiahuala,  the  place  of  fruit,  with  an 

transcribing  only  one  more  passage  from  Humboldt,  altar   and  four  commas,  representing  tongues,  the 

^' I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  the  picture  which  meaning  of  which  here  is  not  understood ;  Teotza- 

Siguenza  communicated  to  Gemelli,  is  a  copy  made  potlan,  the  place  of  divine  fruits }  Ylhuicatepec,  the 

after  the  conquest  by  a  native,  or  by  the  descendant  a^n  of  which  is  also  not  known ;  Fapantla,  the  place 

of  a  Spaniarci  and  a  Mexican.    The  painter  has,  no  of  broad-leaved  herbs ;  Tzompanco,  the  place  of  the 


dc^bt,  avoided  fbllovring  the  incorrect  forms  of  the  death's  head  or  of  human  bones ;  Apazco,  of  earthen 

original  $  he  has  imitated,  with  scrupulous  exactness,  or  day  vessels;  Atlicalaquian,  the  whirlpool  or  crevice 

the  hieroglyphics  of  the  names,  and  the  cycles ;  but  wher^  the  water  is  swallowed  or  disappears;  Quauh- 

lie  has  altered  the  proportions  of  the  human  figures^  titlan,  the  eagles' wood;  Atzcapotzalco, the  ants'  nests; 

the  drapery  of  which  he  haa  formed  in  a  manner  Chalco,  the  place  of  jewels ;  Pantitlan,  the  place  of 

analogous  to  that  we  have  found  in  other  Mexican  spinning ;  Tolpetlac,  the  resting-place ;  Quauhtepec, 

paintings.'*  eagles'  mountain  ;  Tetepanco,  wall  of  small  stones  $ 

On  this  curious  engraving  our  readers  will  clearly  Chicomoztoc,  the  seven  grottoes;  Huitzquilocan,  place 

trace  the  following  events  of  Mexican  history  weU  of  thistles;  Xaltepozauhcan,  sand-pits;  Cozcaquauhcoj 

detailed.^  place  of  the  vulture;  Techcatitlan,  the  place  of  obsi- 

The  history  opens  with  the  Deluge  of  Coxcox  §  or,  dion  mirrors ;  Azcaxochitl,  the  place  of  the  flower  of 

according  to  Aztec  Cosmogony,  the  fourth  destruction  the  ant;  Tepetlapan, place  of  clay  stbne;  Apan,  source 

oftheworld,orthefourth  great  cycle,aloiiaii»A,  the  Age  of  water;  Teo-zomaco,  place  of  the  holy  monkey; 

of  Water ;  the  Mexicans  having  a  similar  arrangement  Chapoltepec,  the  hill  of  the  grasshoppers  or  locusts  ; 

of  epochs  with  the  Asiatics,  and  that  of  the  ancients  Colhuacan,  denoted  by  a  figure  of  Coxcox,  King,  or 

characterised  by  Hesiod.  They  believed  that  four  Suns  fbunder  of  the  Colhuacans;   Mixiubcan,  place  of 

had  been  quenched  previous  to  the  one  which  now  travail ;  city  of  Temazcatitlan ;  the  city  of  Tenoch- 

governs  the  atmosphere ;  and  that  the  human  race  had  titlan,  or  Mexico  designated  by  dykes  or  roads  across 

been  consequently  as  often  destroyed  by  earthquakes,  a  marshy  soil,  and  by  the  Cactus  plant ;  lastly,  the 

by  fire,  tempest,  and  lastly  by  a  general  inundation,  founders  of  Mexico,  and  those  qf  Ttlatelalco  its  great 

At  the  fourth  "  avatar*'  (if  we  may  adopt  this  term)  suburb.* 

the  world  remained  twenty-five  years  in  chaotic  .  The  bundles  of  rushes  tied  with  ribands  and  placed 
darkness ;  till  at  length,  ten  years  previous  to  the  at  intervals  along  the  road,  denote  the  Xiuhmolpilli, 
creation  of  a  fifUi  Sun,  mankind  were  regenerated  in  or  Cycles  of  fifty-two  years ;  and  thus  the  whole 
the  persons  of  a  Noah  and  his  wife,  Coxcox  and  picture  represents  a  series  of  Chronologic  Eras  con- 
Xocti^etxatL  Coxcox,  whose  name  is  also  Teo-  tained  in  each  of  these  Cycles,  or  four  hundred  and 
<ipa€tU,  the  Sea  or  Fish  God,  (Neptune,)  was,  with  his  sixteen  years :  "  and  remembering,"  says  Humboldt^ 
wife,  saved  from  the  general  £ste  by  constructing  an  ''  that  the  city  of  Mexico  was  founded  in  the  twenty- 
ark  of  ahahueii,  (CupreMsut  ditHcha,)  in  which  they  seventh  year  of  Xiuhmolpilli,  we  find  that,  according 
floated.  This  is  represented  in  the  picture  by  a  figure  to  the  Chronology  of  the  picture,  the  emigration  of 
extended  on  a  canoe  under  a  tree  on  a  mountain,  the  Mexican  nations  from  Atzlan  (the  place  of  i^atec 
which  is  the  Peak  of  Colhuacan,  or  Ararat;  the  horn  ..^— — .i..*— «*«— — ^-^..^.i— ^~^— -^ 

Vt^A^  ^f^  ^"^^  *^^  hieroglyphic  of  Colhuacan.    The       Mt  U  to  be  observed,  tfast  abnost  sU  these  nunes  aie  thoie  by 

Heads  ol  l>OXCOZ  and  his  consort  then  appear^  the  two  which  the  towns  of  Mexico  ut  known  at  present. 
VOL.  SIX.  4  p 
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CHRONO-  birds)  took  place  five  Cycles  before  the  year  1898,  or 
^^^^'  ,  in  the  year  1038  of  the  Christian  Era." 

The  circles  or  dots  near  each  place  are  supposed  to 
denote  the  years  of  sojournment  there;  and  the 
hieroglyphics  of  the  Cycles  near  any  place  are  meant 
to  explain  that  the  festival  of  the  Cycle  was  kept  aC 
that  place. 

Having  thus  described  this  picture  as  &r  as  we  hoi^e 
been  able  to  procure  documents,  we  have  now  only 
briefly  to  relate  the  best  authenticated  accounts  oiF 
Mexican  Chronology,  both  prior  and  subsequent  to 
the  epochs  it  describes.  According  to  a  Mexican 
author  (Ixtiloxchitl)  who  wrote  soon  after  the 
conquest;  and,  according  to  Humboldt,  Clavigero, 
Acosta,  Gomara,  Marieta,  Torquemada,  &c.  the  dii- 
ration  of  the  first  age,  Tlatonatiuhs  or  Age  of  the  Earth, 
or  of  the  CKants,  was  5206  years,  and  ended  by  a 
destruction  of  the  human  race  from  famine ;  this  xace 
baving  originally  descended  from  the  union  of  the  God 
Citlalatonac  with  the  Goddess  Citlalicue,*  the  fruit  of 
which  union  was  an  aerolite,  {iequttl,)  which  fell  on 
the  earth  near  the  place  of  the  Seven  Grottoes ;  and 
this  divine  stone,  breaking  in  its  fiall,  produced  1600 
Demigods  and  Goddesses,  who  were  to  inhabit  the 
earth,  but  not  having  slaves  to  serve  them,  were  en* 
dowed  by  the  Goddess,  their  common  mother,  with 
the  faculty  of  creating  human  beings  in  the  following 
curious  manner.  Xolotl,  one  of  the  Demigods,  was 
tent  down  to  the  place  of  punishment  for  a  bone, 
which  on  his  breaking  it  was  changed  to  human  beinga; 
the  first  man,  Iztacmixcohuaid,  dwelt  at  Chicomoz^ 
totl,  (see  Plate)  and  lived  very  long  with  his  wife,  €fr 
balf  bone,  Tlancueitl,t  who  bore  him  six  6on8,iirom 
whom  desoended  all  the  nations  of  Mexico.  Xdhoa 
the  oldest  son,  and  Tenuch  the  second,  being  th6 
great  progenitors  of  the  Toltecs  and  Aztecs,  who  held 
themselves  apart  from  the  issue  of  the  youngest 
children,  and  considered  themselves  as  a  privileged 
race.  This  tradition  is,  however,  so  much  blended 
with  those  of  the  fourth  or  last  age,  that  no  accurate 
account  of  those  who  survived  the  family  to  n^people 
<the  world  in  the  second  age  appears. 

The  second  age,  the  Red  Age,  TUionaHtth,  or  ^e 
Age  of  Fire,  endured  4804  years,  when  the  world  was 
destroyed  by  a  conflagration,  excepting  one  man  and 
"woman,  who  took  reniige  in  a  cave,  with  many  birds, 
into  which  shi^s  all  the  remainder  of  mankind  had 
been  transformed. 

The  third  age,  EhecaionoHuh,  the  Age  of  Wind, 
Aar,  or  Tempests,  lasted  4010  years,  when  men  were 
turned  into  apes,  which  animal  had  never  been  seen 
before  and  only  two  persons,  in  their  proper  shape, 
survived  in  a  cavern.  This  catastrophe  was  effected 
by  a  tempest. 

^  The  fourth  age,  that  of  Water,  we  have  already  men- 
tioned. Men  were  now  transformed  into  fish;  but 
Coxcox,  with  his  consort,  escaped  the  general  doom. 
This  age  contained  4006  years.  ''  If  we  attentively 
examine  the  fine  passage  of  Hesiod,  in  which  he  ex* 
plains  the  oriental  system  of  the  renovation  of  nature, 
we  see  that  this  poet  connects  in  reality  five  genera- 
tions in  four  ages.  He  divides  the  age  of  brass  into 
two  parts,  which  comprehend  the  third  and  fourth 


generations ;  and  we  may  be  astooiiriied  tknt  so  dear  CRIUIND. 
a  passage  slMnild  have  sometimes  been  mitiatetfvsied,  ,J^^' 
We  are  ignorant  of  the  number  of  Ages  gccDtided  in 
the  books  of  the  Sybil  3  bat  we  l^ink  that  the  anslo- 
gies  we  have  just  indicated  are  not  accidental,  and  that 
it  is  not  uninteresting  to  the  philosofdiical  hisiory  of 
man,  to  see  the  same  fictions  spread  from  Etrvria  and 
Latiam  to  Thibet,  and  thence  to  the  ridge  of  the 
Cordilleras  of  Mexico."  (Haniboldt.)  llie  vender 
cannot  fail  to  have  been  stiU  more  strongly  impfcased 
by  analogies,  too  close  to  be  aeoidental,  bawe^ci 
corrupted  and  distorted,  with  paits  of  the  Mosaie 
narrative. 

We  now  arrive  at  Epochs  in  which  we  can  traos 
events  coincident  with  the  yeara  of  theCfaristiaa  Bra. 


644/— In  544  the  ToHees  augfated  from  a  maalry 

aortii  of  Mexico. 
646«-— Arrive  ia  Anahnac,  or  Mexioo. 
€70.-*Arrive  at  Tula. 

7O6.— The  Divine  Book  composed  by  tiueaoatsaa^ 
the  Astrologer,  whidx  oontaiaed  the  His« 
tory.  Mythology,  Calendar,  and  Laws  of  tho 
Toltecs. 
Daring  ilie  Toltee  Monarchy,  Qoetzalcost], 
the  Moses,  Budd'ha  or  Lawgiver  of  the 
Mexicans  appeared,  clothed  in  flowing  biac^ 
garaaeats,  with  other  white  and  bearded  mean 
His  ckak  is  said  to  have  been  spotted  with 
red  crosses.  He  ordained  aacrifioes  of 
flowers  and  fmit,  and  stopped  his  eais  when- 
ever he  was  spoken  to  of  war. 

1051.— Toltee  Monarchy  destroyed  by  a  pesfcileooe. 

1170.— ChkfaiiBecs  arrive  in  Mexioa. 

lI7a<—MahuBtlaes  arrive  iaMfsxieo;  these  caaae  from 
Axtian,  and  wefe  divided  into  seven  tribes, 
the  last  being  the  Aatccs  or  Mexicans,  who 
aepavated  themselves  ficam  the  «then  ia  tha 
mountains  of  Zacatecas,  and  arrived  at  Tla* 
lixco  la  loar  9  Kformed  their  Calendar,  and 
kept  the  first  festival  of  the  New  Fire  (siaee 
their  departure  from  Aztlan)  in  109L 

1196/— Aztecs  arrive  at  Tula. 

1216.— Aztecs  arrive  at  Taompanoo. 

1^5/— Aztees  arrive  at  Chi^uMep«c. 

lSd0.p-*Xiuhtlato,  a  noUe  Toltecan,  taught  the 
peoide  the  culture  of  maixe  and  cotton,  and 
tiie  my>^"«*g  of  bread  iirom  maiae  flour  1  he 
had  preserved  the  seeds  of  aiaize  from  his 
earliest  youth. 

lS14.r-Mexie8ns  snhdved  by  the  Acolhaans. 

1S35.«— Tenochtttlan,  or  Mexico  founded. 

13M  to  1389^— Acamapitzin^  1st  King  or  finperor  of 
Mexico. 

ia89  to  1410.-^Huitailihuitl,  9nd  King. 

1410  to  1499.--Chimalpopoca,  3rd  King. 

14£3  to  1436.— Itscoatl,  4th  King. 

1436  to  1464.— Monteauaaa  L  5th  King, 

1446.--'<hcat  inundation  of  the  city  of  Mexico. 

1447i-*-Great  fall  of  saow,  whi<^  created  a  fsmine. 

1400.— -Crreat  earthquake. 

1468. — Great  earthipiake. 

1464  to  1477«*-Axaya(eatl,  6th  Kmg.* 


CitUl  means  a  Star,  in  Mexican. 


t  The    Eve   of  the  Mezicani  ia  also  adled  CilMtteohuatl,        *  In  this  reign  the  King  of  Teccnco  was  Tenowned  fcr  to 
Serpent  woman.  \mti^ :   he  CQinpoaed  sixty  hyiSBS  ia  hoaoar  of  ths  Soproas 
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CHROXO  Ycara. 
LOGY.     1468. — Great  earthquake. 
^        1476y — ^£clipse8  of  the  Sun. 
CHRON<>  1477  to  1480.— .Tizoc,  7th  King. 
1480. — Great  earthquake. 
1480  to  1509.— Ahuitzotl,  8ih  King. 
1490. — Great  Comet,  which  presaged,  according  to  the 

Astrologers,  the  coming  of  the  Spaniards. 
1495. — Great  earthquake. 
1496.— Eclipses  of  the  Sun. 
1509  to  1520.— Montezuma  II.  9th  King. 
1507. — ^Eclipse  of  the  Sun,  and  great  earthquake. 
1509. — ^A  great  light  seen  for  forty  nights  towards  the 

Easl. 
1510. — ^Eclipses  of  the  Sua,  and  gieit  eartiifvake. 
l&19.-~Entrance  of  Cortez  into  Mexico. 
]520.-^uitlahuataio,  10th  King^  reigned. 
159l.<-4}iiaiihtemotzin  reigned  for  nine  moathfl,  whea 

Mexico  aurrendered  to  Oirtez* 
1531.r-^iie«t  Earthquakes. 

The  PsBuvuifs  have  not  left  any  exact  hbtory  bf 
which  we  caa  trace  correctly  the  Epo^aa  of  their 
cotttiniianee  as  a  nation.  They,  however,  retained  ac* 
ciHrate  tnKlUiona.«l  all  remarkable  events,  and  aasiated 
the  memory  hy  quij^pos,  or  strings  tied  with  coloured 
knola  i  «itd>  rery  iikiely,  by  paintings  or  hiero^yphics; 
because, »  thework  styled,  Oripn  He  lot  Yudi&g  M 
Nue9Q  ifnadb^  Vakncia,  1610,  per  G*  Garda,  tbe 
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author  says,  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  conquest  of  C™^^^ 
Peru,  the  Indians  confessed  by  means  of  paintings  and    ^^^' 
characters,  which  indicated  Uie  Ten  Commandments  CHRYSI* 
and  the  sins  committed  in  breach  of  them.    Aeoata    D1DE& 
plainly  states  the  following  facts :  *'  cuire  eetie  diU-  v^ 
genee  (that  of  committing  to  memory  by  the  youth  of 
Peru  the  lustory  of  their  country  as  a  sacred  rite)  Ut 
ii^apleoient  la  fauie  deocrUures  ei  det  letiru,  en  partie 
par  2a  peMure,  eomme  ceux  ds  Mexkque  (eon^ien  qwf 
ceux  du  Peru  y  Justent  fort  gromers  ei  lourds)  ei  en 
partie,  et  le  plus  commeiteewient  pas  de$  quippoi,**  French 
T^ranslation  of  1600,  Mr.  vL  cap.  viii.    The  quippoaare 
still  used  by  the  Peruvian  shepherd  to  count  the 
Mimber  of  his  flock,  and  to  register  the  day  on 
which  the  ewe  yeaned,  or  a  lamb  was  lost. 

The  MuytcoM,  or  inkabttants  of  the  mountuns  of 
Nbw  Gbssada,  nearly  as  civilized  as  the  Peruvians, 
had  even  advanced  so  fieur  aa  to  use  a  symbolical  chaf^ 
raster  on  their  Calendars,  but  their  traditionary  his* 
tory  was  retanicd  merely  in  the  memory  of  the  Pkestsk 

The  CasLESE  history  is  handed  down  in  the  same 
manner,  the  prsn  made  use  of  for  that  purpose  having 
been  nearly  the  same  thhig  as  the  PeruvioEn  qaippos, 
or  according  to  MoUna,  a  skeia  of  several  coicmred 
threads  with  a  number  of  knots,  the  sohject  treated 
of  being  indicated  by  the  coknnrs,  whilst  the  kmls 
desfgnaitoed  the  nmnber  or  quantity. 


CHRONOMETER,  a  time-piece  of  a  peculiar  con* 
struction,  at  present  much  employed  by  Navigators  in 
determining  the  longitude  at  sea.  In  general.  Chro- 
nometers are  much  larger  than  conunon  watches,  and 
are  hung  in  gimbals  in  boxes,  six  or  eight  inches 
square,  but  there  are  idso  many  pocket  ChronometerSj 
ivhich  extemidly  have  all  the  aj^earaoce  of  the  better 
sort  of  pocket  watches,  and  which  internally  differ 
only  in  the  construction  of  the  bdanee; 

The  balance  and  hair  spring  are  the  principal  amenta 
in  regulating  the  rate  of  going  in  a  cooamon  watch^ 
beli^  to  this  what  the  pendulum  is  to  a  common 
dock;  and  this  spring  in  the  former,  like  the  pendulum 
in  the  latter,  is  subject  to  expansions  and  contractioas» 
under  Afferent  degrees  of  heat  and  cold,  whidi  of 
course  affect  the  speed  or  rate  of  the  machine.  And 
it  is  the  method  of  correcting  this  inaccuracy,  whicb 
marks  the  difference  betweeu  the  watch  and  ChsoncH 
meter.  These  are  very  numerous,  and  will  be  des* 
cribed  under  our  general  Treatise  on  HoaoLOGT.  The 
use  of  this  instrument  in  deternuning  the  longitude  of 
places,  is  given  in  our  Treatise  on  NAurtca.  Asvbo>* 

VOMT* 

An  instrument  under  the  same  nameyCABONOMBTaBy 
is  also  used  by  Musicians  for  the  accurate  measure** 
ment  of  time*  Two  sorts  have  beea  invented  for 
different  purposes.  The  first  supplies  the  motion  of 
a  Conductor,  and  regularly  beats  time.  In  the  BrUuh 
1 f  ■■  I ^  .■  . 

Behiffy  •&  Elegy  an  the  Dcstmctioa  of  the  city  of  Aicapoialco» 
sod  Miother  on  the  Instability  of  Haoian  Greatness.  Hn  great 
aepliew,  brtilxochitt,  whom  we  bare  already  mentioned,  trans- 
lited  part  of  Miese  works  into  Spanish ;  and  two  of  these  hyrnns, 
wnfcten  in.  Ranait  ebaracten  daring  the  time  of  Cortez  on  paper 
'   of  th»..%«»r,flreaaidSobaatiUin     ' 


Magazine  (li.  283,)  may  be  found  an  account  of  a  gca-» 
duated  pendulum  for  this  purpose,  proposed  by  Dr. 
Robinson;  and  others  have  since  been  sold  at  the 
principal  music  shops  in  London.  The  second  is  used 
by  tuners  of  instruments  to  measure  the  velocity  of 
heaU.  Ou  this  point  the  reader  may  refer  to  Dr. 
Smith's  Harmonica,  210. 

CHRYSANTHELLUM,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the 
class  Syngeneda,  order  Superfiua,  natural  order  Gorym- 
b^era.  Generic  charaet^ :  calyx  cylindrical,  nearly 
as  long  as  the  florets,  base  scaly  >  receptacle  chaffy  i 
florets  numerous,  linear,  bidentate,  short  j  central 
florets  few  and  mostly  abortive ;  seeds  naked,  roun4» 
ish,  furrowed. 

One  species,  C.  procumbens,  native  of  the  East  Indies^ 
Persoon,  Syiu 

CHRYSANTHEMUM,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the 
dass  Syngeneda,  order  Superfiua,  natural  order  Corym^ 
Uferte.  Generic  character:  receptacle  naked;  seed 
lK>riiered>  calyx  hemispherical,  imbricated,  scales 
membranous  at  the  edge. 

Nearly  one  hundred  species  of  this  genus  have 
been  discovered ;  the  numerous  varieties  of  C  ladacain 
have  been  of  late  great  favourites  with  Horticulturists, 
they  flower  in  profusion  at  a  season  when  few  other 
flowering  plants  will  bear  the  severity  of  the  weather. 

C.  kucanthemun  and  segetumax^  natives  of  England* 
Eng.  Boi, 

CHRYSIDIDES,  in  Zoology,  a  fitmUy  of  msecta  of 
the  order  Uymenopterti,  It  comprises  the  genera  GepteOj, 
Elampus,  StiUms,  Pamopes,  Euchr4tu$,  Chryw,  Hedy^ 
chrum. 

Most  of  the  insects  of  this  fnmly  are  splendidly 
coloured,  and  have  a  metaUic  lustre*    The  larvss  ace 
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CHRYSt-  generally  unknown.    The  females  have  a  weak  and 
DIDES.   somewhat  flexible  sting,  incapable  of  inflicting  a  wound^ 
CHRYSO-  ^^^  which  is  probably  useful  only  in  depositing  their 
COMA.'  eggs. 

CHRYSIS^  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  insects  of  the  order 
Hymefkopiera,  ^Bimily  Chryddides.    Generic  character : 
antenns  filiform,  broken,  rather  longer  than  the  head; 
labrum  very   small;   mandibulas   elongate,  narrow, 
acute,  having  but  one  tooth  at  the  inner  side ;  abdo- 
men semicylindrical,  elongate. 
Type,  Ch,  ignita,  Linn. ;  Fabr. 
The  Chrysides  are  bright  shining  insects,  generally 
exhibiting  beautiful  metallic  colours.    They  have  the 
power  of  contracting  the  abdomen  into  a  globular 
form  when  taken.  The  species  given  as  the  type  of  the 
genus  is  a  common  and  very  brilliant  English  insect. 
CHRYSITRIX,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  Po^ 
iygamtOj  order  Dheaa,  natural  order  Cyperoidea,  Juss. 
^neric  character :  hermaphrodite  flower,  glume  two« 
valved,  the  flower  consisting  of  numerous  chafiy  scales, 
bristled,    intermixed  with    numerous  stamens ;   one 
pistil :  male  flower,  as  above  ;  no  pistil. 

One  species,  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Willd. 
CHRYSOBALANUS,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the 
class  Icosandria,  order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Rosa^ 
cea.  Generic  character:  calyx  five-cleft;  corolla, 
petals  five;  style  lateral;  seed-vessel  a  drupe ;  five- 
furrowed  ;  nut  five-valved. 

One  species,  C.  icaco,  native  of  the  West  Indies, 
where  the  fruit,  called  the  Cocoa-plum,  is  brought  to 
market. 

CHRYSOBERIL,  a  Mineral  which  is  ranked  among 
the  gems,  of  a  pale  yellowish  colour,  and  frequently 
presenting  a  play  of  bluish  light  on  its  surface. 

CHRYSOCHLORIS,  from  the  Greek  xpvco9,  gold, 
and  x^*^P^^9  green,  Lacep.  In  Zoology,  a  genus  of 
animals  belonging  to  the  family  Insectivora,  order 
Sarcophaga,  class  Mammalia. 

Generic  character.  Two  incisor'  teeth  above,  four 
below;  muzzle  short,  broad,  and  tumed-up;  feet 
tridactyle  before,  pentedactyle  behind ;  no  auricles. 

This  genus  was  included  among  that  of  Talpa  till 
separated  by  Lacepede  ;  it  differs  materially  firom  it  in 
the  number  and  structure  of  its  teeth. 

C.  Capensis,  Lacep. ;  Talpa  Asiatica,  Lin. ;  Variable 
Mole,  Brown.  This  animal  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  not  of  Siberia  as  it  was  believed  to  be 
by  Seba.  It  is  rather  smaller  than  our  Mole ;  has  no  tail ; 
but  is  very  remarkable  for  having  a  third  bone  to  the 
fore-arm  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  its  strength.  The 
colour  of  the  animal  from  whence  it  derives  its  name, 
is  gold  with  shades  of  green,  red  and  bronze,  rivalling 
in  brightness  the  Snake  tribe ;  it  lives  in  burrows,  and 
probably  has  the  same  habits  as  the  Mole. 

The  Talpa  Ruber  of  Linnaeus  described  by  Seba  is 
probably  belonging  to  this  genus. 

See  Cuvier,  R^gne  Animal}  Dictionnaire  des  Science$ 
Naturelles. 

CHRYSOCOLLA,  a  Silicious  Ore  of  Cop^^r,  some- 
times of  a  bright  green  colour  and  transparent,  but 
too  brittle  to  be  applied  to  purposes  of  ornament. 

CHRYSOCOMA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class 
Syngenesia,  order  MqualiM.  Generic  character :  recep- 
tacle naked  ;  down  simple  ;  calyx  hemispherical,  im- 
bricated ;  style  rather  longer  than  the  florets. 

Willdenow  describes  fifteen  species,  natives  of  the 
south  of  Europe  and  Afirica. 
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CHRYSOGONUM,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  CHKYRO. 
Syngenesia,  order  Necessaria,  Generic  character  :  re-  GONUU. 
ceptacle  chaffy ;  down  one-leaved,  three-toothed ;  cHRvm 
calyx  five-leaved  ;  seeds  involved  in  a  four-leaved  cup.  meun£. 

One  species,  native  of  Virginia. 

CHRYSOLITE,  from  ^cpvaeot,  golden,  and  \iffo9,  a 
stone. 

The  ekryioUte  that  doth  retift 
Ihrist,  proyed  Derer-failing. 

Drayton,    The  Ninth  NympkaL 

IVhote  natire  coloun  and  pure  lostre  lent 
Her  tyt,  cheek,  lip  a  dazsling  oraament ; 
Whoie  rare  and  hidden  virtaei  did  fKprew 
Her  inward  beautiei  and  mind'i  fairer  dren  ; 
The  constant  ^antond,  the  wise  ehtymkie 

Carop,    Oh  tht  Lady  S ,  Hye  to  Sir  W.  S, 


The  Hebrew  rann,  Exod.  xxviii.  80,  is  rendeied 
jCpveoktOot  in  the  Septuagint,  Chrytotiihui  in  the  Vul- 
gate, and  Beryl  in  our  translation ;  assuming  the  Greek 
and  Latin  to  be  correct,  the  Chrysolite  was  the  first 
stone  in  the  High-priest's  Pectoral,  inscribed  with  the 
name  Zebulun.  The  same  stone  x^v^Ai^o*  is  the 
seventh  in  the  foundation  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem, 
(Rev.  xxi.  29.)  It  is  described  by  Fliny,  xzxviL  48,  and 
Is  supposed  to  be  the  Topaz  of  the  ancients.  Bocchus, 
according  to  Fliny,  (ic(.  43,)  asserts  that  he  saw  a  Spa- 
nish Chrysolite  weighing  twelve  pounds,  and  Agricola 
{de  not.  Top,)  yet  earlier  saw  in  Germany  a  fossil  mass 
containing  more  than  sixty  square  Chrysolites.  The 
largest  was  an  inch  in  breadth  and  twofingers  in  length. 
The  learned  Physician  adds  that  they  were  too  soft  to  be 
polished.  Itis  the  Peridot  of  Hatty;  the  colour  g^reen, 
and  is  ranked  among  the  gems.  In  Egypt  it  is  found 
in  alluvial  strata,  but  it  comes  also  from  Bohemia  and 
the  Circle  of  Bnntzlau. 

CHRySOMELA,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  insects  of 
the  order  Coleoptera,  family  Chrysomelinde.  Generic 
character  :  antennae  moniliform  ;  the  two  last  articu- 
lations of  the  maxillary  palpi  almost  of  equal  length, 
of  which  the  last  is  ovoid  or  subcylindrical. 

Type,  C.  popuU,  Lin. 

CHRYSOMELINJS,  in  Zoology,  a  family  of  insects 
of  the  order  Coleoptera,  consisting  of  the  genera  of 
AUimus,  Hispa,  Imatidium,  Cassida,  Adorium,  Galeruca, 
Luperus,  Altica,  Paropsis,  Doryphora,  Chrygomela,  Pra* 
iocuris,  Colaspii,  Eumolphus,  Cryptocephalus,  dyihra^ 
Chlamys. 

The  greater  number  of  the  insects  of  this  family 
are  rather  small,  but  they  generally  present  the  most 
brilliant  colours ;  and  even  in  those  which  are  leas 
splendid  the  variety  and  mixture  of  their  hues  are 
equally  beautiful.  The  genera  Chlamyss  CokuptTj 
Alumut,  and  Adorium,  are  wholly  foreign,  and  their 
habits  scarcely  known.  Most  of  the  others  inhabit 
Europe,  and  are  found  on  flowers  and  on  aquatic  plants. 
Many  of  them  have  recourse  to  the  same  means  of 
escape  from  danger,  which  is  resorted  to  by  so  many 
of  the  Coleopterous  insects,  that  of  counterfeiting  deaths 
by  folding  suddenly  their  feet  and  their  antennae^  bend* 
ing  the  head  under  the  thorax  and  falling  to  the 
ground. 

The  Eumolphi  and  the  Cryptocephali  are  too  similar 
to  require  a  separate  description.  The  larva  of  a 
species  of  the  former,  (£.  Vitis,  Fabr.)  is  excessively 
destructive  to  the  vines  in  the  south  of  Europe.  It 
devours  not  only  the  leaves  when  developed,  but  tlie 
young  buds  in  spring,  and  the  pedicle  of  the  future 
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CHRYSO-  fruit  in  its  very  earliest  stage  of  growth  $  b j  wUch 
iiS^A  means,  if  it  be  not  totally  destroyed,  it  is  rendered 
useless. 

The  larvQ  of  the  ChtifMomekt  are  oval,  the  body  a 

little  elongated,  divided  into  distinct  rings,  and  near 

the  extremity  having  a  little  fleshy  point,  which  serves 

by  means  of  a  viscid  secretion  to  keep  the  animal  firm 

on  the  leaf.    Many  species  live  in  society,  they  eat 

the  whole  of  the  parenchyma  of  the  leaves  on  which 

they  live,  leaving  only  the  veins.    On  changing  to  the 

pupa  state,  it  is  fixed  by  the  same  means  spoicen  of 

above,  and  on  throwing  off  the  skin,  the  pupa  remains 

attached  to  it,  and  is  thus  secured  to  the  leaf. 

•  The  habits  of  the  Gaierwxc  are  similar  to  those  of 

Chrywmela.    The  larva  of  C.  Nymphaa  feeds  on  the 

leaves  of  aquatic  plants,  remaining  usually  upon  those 

parts  of  the  leaves  which  are  not  submerged,  but 

appearing  to  sustain  no  injury  fh>m  being  a  considerable 

time  under  water.    It  also  has  the  power  of  passing  on 

the  surface  from  one  leaf  to  another,  and  is  never  found 

to  be  wetted  by  this  act,  or  by  accidental  submersion. 

The  larvae  of  all  the  species  of  Cassida  are  merdige- 

rous }  that  is  to  say,  they  form,  by  means  of  a  little 

apparatus  near  the  anus  appropriated  to  that  purpose, 

a  covering  or  protection,  consisting  of  the  excrements 

of  the  animal ;  and  what  is  still  more  extraordinary, 

they  are  furnished  with  a  kind  of  anal  fork,  by  which 

they  are  enabled  to  raise  or  depress  their  ''stercorarious 

parasol,*'  so  as  mosteifeciually  to  shelter  or  shade  them. 

The  excrement  is  in  some  species  formed  into  fine 

filaments.    Similar  habits  appertain  to  the  genus  Ima* 

Udium.  Liatreille,  Geoffroy,  KSrby  and  Spence. 

CHRYSOPHYLLUM,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the 
class  Pen toadria,  order  Mono^nta,  natural  order  Sopoto. 
Generic  character  :  corolla  of  one  petal,  bell-shaped, 
five-lobed,  alternate  lobes  spreading;  stigma  five-cleft; 
berry  large,  globular,  ten-celled,  ten-seeded  j  seeds 
compressed. 

WiUdenow  describes  seven  species,  natives  of  the 
West  Indies.  C  cainito,  the  Star-apple,  is  a  fruit  eaten 
in  Jamaica. 

CHRYSOPRASE,  a  Mineral  belonging  to  the 
Quartz  family,  in  which  it  may  be  ranked  between 
Calcedony  and  Opal.  It  is  of  a  pale  green  colour, 
occasioned  by  a  mixture  of  arseniate  of  nickel,  and  is 
frequently  cut  and  classed  among  the  gems.  But  it 
looses  the  delicacy  of  its  original  hue  by  being  much 
bandied  or  worn  as  an  ornament.  It  has  hitherto  been 
found  only  in  Upper  Silesia.  It  is  the  tenth  of  the 
precious  stones  in  the  foundation  of  the  heavenly  Jem* 
salem.  {Rev.  xxi.  20.)  The  Chrysoprasus  is  described 
by  Fdny,  (xxxvii.  20.)  He  distinguishes  the  Chry- 
soprasius,  from  it:  (id.  34.)  The  latter  is  known  to 
liapidaries  as  the  Eau  or  A^ue  Marine. 

CHRYSOPS,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  insects  of  the 
order  Dipiera,  family  Tabami.  Generic  character: 
antenns  considerably  longer  than  the  head  ;  the  two 
first  articulations  nearly  equal ;  the  last  as  long  as  boUi 
the  preceding,  cylindrico-conical. 

Type,  C.  aecuHens,  Fabr. 

CHRYSOSPLENIUM,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the 
class  Decandria,  order  Digynia,  natural  order  Saxtfragte. 
Generic  character:  calyx  four  or  five  cleft,  coloured; 
corolla  none ;  capsule  with  two  beaks,  one-celled }  seeds 
many. 

Two  species,  C.  allemifoUum  and  opposiHfolium,  both 
natives  of  England.  Eng.  Boi, 


CHRYSOTOXUM,  in  ZooU^,  a  genus  of  msecU  of  CHRVSO* 
the  order  Dipiera,  family  iSyfp^Mr.    Generic  character :  ^^^A^« 
antenne  at  least  as  long  as  the  head,  subcylindrical,  cHUCK* 
the  first  and  last  articidation  the  longest;  the  last     par- 
somewhat  compressed,  setigerous  (having  a  bristle)   THING. 
at  the  base. 

Type,  MuUo  bicmcius,  Fabr. 

CHRYSURUS,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  dass  TVi- 
andria,  order  Digynia,  natural  order  Grandnea.  Generic 
character :  flowers  in  a  spiked  raceme,  spikelets,  two« 
formed,  sterile,  awnless,  many-valved,  fertile  spU&elet; 
calyx  two-valved,  two  or  three  flowered }  corolla  two«^ 
valved,  exterior  valves  with  long  awns. 

This  genus,  divided  by  Persoon  from  Cynosurut, 
contains  one  species,  native  of  Europe  and  Africa. 

CHUBBY,    *!       Perhaps  from    chubb,    the    fish, 

Chub-facbd.  /  which  Skinner  thinks  is  so  called 
from  its  head,  (tc.  the  size  of  it ;)  in  A.  S.  cop. 

Large,  plump,  fat. 

AU  the  Americans  that  we  have  seen,  since  our  arrival  on  that 
coaat,  were  rather  low  of  stature,  with  round  ekmhiy  faces,  and 
high  cheek  bones.  €hok.    Voymge,  rol.  ri.  book  ir.  ch.  ix. 

I  never  saw  a  fool  lean ;  the  chu^/actd  fop 
Shines  sleek  with  faU-crammed  fat  of  happiness. 

MtrtUm.    AntoMt  Rnenge* 

CHUCK,  v,'\      Chuck,  says  Junius,  is  the  call  of 
Cbcck,  n.     >the  cock  to  the  hens,  when  he  has 
Cbu'ckle.  J  found  a  grain  of  corn.    He  refers  to 
the  passage  quoted  from  Chaucer. 

To  chuck,  (if  not  to  chock,  q.  v.)  is  also  to  strike- 
under  the  chin,  so  as  to  produce  a  sound  from  the 
collision  of  the  upper  and  lower  jaw,  similar  to  that  of 
the  cock. 

Also  to  make  a  chucking  or  chuckling  noise  ;  in  de- 
rision, mockery  or  triumph.  And  thus  we  also  use— • 
to  crow  over. 

And  with  that  word  he  flew  donn  fro  the  heme. 
For  it  was  day,  and  eke  his  beones  alle ; 
^       And  with  a  cAtdk  be  gan  hem  for  to  calle 
For  he  bad  found  a  com,  lay  in  the  yerd. 

Chaucer.    The  Nmmtt  Precttei  Tale,  r.  1518D. 

CoRis.    Nay,  good  chuck. 
Cleon.  I've  said  it,  stay  at  home  : 
I  cannot  brook  your  gadding. 

MauiMgcr.     The  Bondman,  act  i.  sc.  2. 

• 

He  chuck* d  agaiOf  when  otber  corns  be  found. 
And  scarcely  deign'd  to  set  a  foot  to  ground. 

Dry  den.     The  Cock  and  the  /kr. 

Who  lores  no  hurries,  routs  or  din, 
But  gently  chucks  her  husband's  chin. 

Fawkee.     The  Ficmr^t  Bejtfy* 

Her  ladysbip  began  to  call, 
For  baitsbom,  and  her  Abigail ; 
Tbe  servants  chuckied  at  the  door. 
And  all  was  clamour  and  uproar. 

Somermie.    The  Qficioue  Me$tenger, 

What  less  than  wit  could  be  expected 
From  what  a  Selwyn's  pen  directed  ? 
Whatever  comes  in  sucb  a  guise. 
Meets  mirth  on  tiptoe  in  our  eyes ; 
And  fancy  chuchUe  at  the  thought, 
What  such  a  signature  has  brougbt. 

Cambridge**  Poem*.     George  Birch  to  J/r.  C. 

Cbuck-pabtbino,  from  chude  and  fartldng,  a  game 
supposed  to  be  so  called,  because  the  farthingt,  or 
other  monies  fell  with  a  chucking  noise  into  the  holes 
at  which  they  were  thrown.    And 

Chuck,  to  throwj  is  a  usage  consequent  upon  this. 
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CHUCK*  A  very  aolcmii  dcacriplitwi  of  tbw  game  B»y  be  fodnd 

FAR-      hi  Stnxtt's  Sports  and  Pastimes,  343* 
THINa 

-*  Jjkbovr  stood  ttiU  as  be  pMsedr—tbo  backet  hung  nxipeiided  in 

CHU-  the  middle  of  the  well,— the  spinning-wheel  forgot  its  round, — 
CUrrO.  even  Chuck-farthing  and  shuiSe  cap  themselves  stood  gaping  till 
he  had  got  out  of  sight.  Sterne,     Trittram  Shandy,  ch.  Z. 

CHUCUITO,  or  Titicaca>  an  imme&ec  Lake  im  a 
Province  of  tbcir  same  name  on  the  Andefe  of  Fervk 
The  Province  is  aeventy-five miles  inleiig^th and  about 
fifty  in  bread tb»  abounding  in  Ikunae^od  vicanaayaad 
contains  in  a  soft  porpbyritic  ridgaviof' about  eigh- 
teen miles  in  length,  some  very  ricit'sUver  mines,  and 
tkere  is  some  gold  in  the  streams.  The  inhabitants 
amowiting  to  30,000^  are  chiefly  engaged  in  the  cattle 
trade,  and  have  a  town  on  the  borders  of  the  great 
lake,  pleasantly  situated,  which  is  also  called  Chucuito. 

The  Lake  Chucuito^  in  south  latitude  from  15^  35^  to 
17^  9(/,  is  situated  between  the  two  ridges  of  the  Cor- 
diUera  of  Peru,  in  the  north-western  part  of  the  State 
of  Los  Charcos ;  and  therefore  belongs  properly  to  La 
FLata,  or  the  Crovemmeot  of  Buenos  Ayres:  and  being 
formed  by  the  surrounding  mountains,  has  no  outlet, 
its  circun^rence  being  about  240  miles,  and  contain- 
ing many  islands,  of  which  Titicaca,  the  largest,  is 
three  mLLes  long  and  one  wide.  This  extraordinary 
lake  is  navigable  for  the  largest  vessels,  being  420, 
and  even  480  feet  deep  in  ^ome  parts ;  but  it  is  subject 
to  dreadful  storms,  owing  to  the  tremendous  gusts  of 
wind  which  rush  from  the  Andes.  It  is  supplied  with 
water  from  ten  or  twelve  lai^e  rivers,  and  has  actually 
no  outlet,  as  the  Desaguadero,  or  natural  canal.  Joins 
it  to  the  smaller  lake  Paria,  which  has  itself  no  visible 
liiode  of  discharging  its  waters,  Chucuito  abounds 
with  fish,  though  its  waters  are  bitter  and  brackish, 
and  numbers  of  aquatic  wild  fowls  frequent  its  rushy 
shores.  Large  ships  have  frequently  been  built  upon 
it  by  the  Spaniards. 

Titacaca,  the  Island  we  hove  spoken  of,  is  Ihmous 
in  Peruvian  history,  its  name  signifying  Leaden  Mouri' 
tarn,  having  had  a  large  hill  which  was  levelled  by 
the  Incas,  who  established  on  it  the  great  Temple  of 
the  Sun,  in  memory  of  Maaco  Capac,  the  founder  of 
their  race,  having  first  appeared  here.  This  temple 
was  the  most  splendid  in  the  Empire,  and  contained 
the  greatest  riches,  owing  to  the  obli^Uibn  which  all 
the  Peruvians  were  under  of  making  a  pilgrimage  to 
it,  and  of  depositing  an  offering  at  the  shrine.  On  the 
invasion,  this  temple  and  its  treasures  were  demolished 
by  the  Indians,  and  it  is  said  were  thrown  (even  the 
very  walls)  into  the  lake.  The  Island  is  now  cele- 
brated for  the  sanctuary  called  our  Lady  of  Copaca- 
vana,  whither  all  true  Catholics  resort  from  the  vici- 
nity. It  also  contains  several  settlements,  and  is  rich 
in  pasture,  fruits,  and  vegetables. 

The  Indians  navigate  this  Lake  on  balsas  or  rafts, 
supported  by  inflated  Ains,  and  carry  on  a  consider- 
able trade  with  the  towns  on  its  banks,  which  are  very 
numerous,  but  smalL  The  Desaguadero>  or  Drain,  as 
it  is  erroneously  called,  is  alwut  ninety  yards  in 
breadth,  and  though  its  smrfsce  is  smooth,  flows  with 
an  Impetuous  under-current.  Over  this  wide  space,  the 
BUh  Iaca»  C^Mc  Yupanqvu,  threw  a  bridge  of  rashes. 
Heeonposed  this  singidar  bridge  of  four  strong  eables 
made  of  the  long  eoarse  gnss  of  the  FhsaoMs  or  high 
deserts  of  the  Andes;  tw»  were  stretched  across  the 
parallel  to  each  oihK,  and  M  Oeaa  were 
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bundles  of  flogs  or  rushes  firon  tiM  shores  of  the  Idts;    CHU- 
these  were  fastened  together  and  bouad  by  the  two    CUnu 
other  cables,  which  were  stretched  over  them,  and  on       - 
the  last  smaller  buncttes  of  rushes  were  fixed.    The  q^^' 
Pemviaji  army  were  passed  safely  ever  to  the  conquest 
of  Charcos.  This  bridge  has  subsisted  ever  sioee,  being 
constantly  repaired  or  rebuilt,  as  cireumstances  may 
require,  every  six  mouths,  i»  pnvsuaaee  of  a  law  naade 
by  the  Incas,  and  siace  enfi>reed  by  the  Spaniarda. 

CHUET,  n.  Mr.  Steeveas  io  his  note  upon  the  ex-* 
presMiOtt  of  Prince  Henry,  "Peace,  the»et,  peace," 
observes  that  in  an  old  Book  of  Cookery,  printed  in 
1596,  heibanda  receipt  to  make  dieweis,  which,  firant 
their  ingredients,  seem  to  have  been  fat  greasy  pad- 
dings ;  and  to  these^  he  adds,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
the  Prmce  alludes.  The  word  ia  probably  frona  the 
verb,  to  cAcir. 

Au  te  chtmttf^  wfakh  are  Kkevbe  niMctd  aieat,  insSesd  ol 
batter  and  fet,  it  wtrt  food  to  moistea  thtm,  partly  wA  OMaa«| 
or  almond,  or  pistachomilk,  or  barley,  or  maize  creame. 

Bttcon,    Katurat  History ,  Cent,  I.  sec  54. 

CHUFF,  n.\  I  know  not,  says  Skinner,  whether 
Chupfy.  /from  the  A.  S.  qiff;  the  Ger.  kujffe,^ 
cask  or  barrel,  by  a  metaphor  sufi^iently  elegant; 
particularly  i^  as  I  suspect,  it  was  primarily  spoken 
of  a  clown,  large,  and  burly,  given  both  to  gluttony 
and  drunkenness.    And  see  the  example  from  Mas- 

Tir.    It  is  applied  to 
selfish,  ill-humoured  fellow. 

The  chiding  chafe  began  to  chaCe, 

and  (sparefaU  of  his  cheere] 
Demaunded  of  the  leily  beast 

sad  Bsyde  what  malwie  thon  heena  ? 
fUmrJfc.    ^C<mttmuNiggtvdamlmireadyMmm 

IVe  wiaiUage,  and  the  tfcmblnige  ehmfi 

hia  hooae  and  good  doth  please. 
As  portrayturea  the  poreblind  eyes, 
as  hathes,  the  goutie  ease. 

Drant,    Horace.  Bpktb  te  LoOkir, 
Med.  I  long  to  be  at  it ; 

To  see  these  ehmfk,  who  every  day  may  apead 

A  soldier's  entertainment  for  a  year. 

Yet  make  a  third  meal  of  a  bunch  of  raisins. 

Maesinger.     The  Duke  of  Milan,  act  ifl.  SB.  1« 

The  goddess  drank,  a  chafy  lad  was  by. 
Who  8a;«r  the  fiqaorwith  a  gradging  eye, 
And  grianiqg  cries,  she*B  graedy  flwre  thaft  dry* 

Maimmrimg.    Tram.  Omd,  MaU  bookvr 


CHULUCANAS,  the  name  of  an  ancient  mned  City 
of  Peru,  on  the  ridge  of  the  Cordilleras,  at  ibs  hea^ 
of  8943  fiset  iteve  the  level  of  the  sea,  aad  on  the 
Paramo  t^  Chulucaoas  between  the  ladkn  villages  of 
Ayavaca  and  Guancahamba,  which  are  both  diaSnetly 
marked  on  Cmidamine's  chart  of  this  country,  tho^k 
be  has  omitted  these  curious  and  jutcvestiog  nnns» 
which  are  abo«t  the  kMtitude  of  S""  south.  H«B»bold4 
says  that  the  great  oause^y  ci  the  lueas,  lined  with 
free-^one,  one  of  the  most  useful  and  stupendous 
woriu  ever  executed  by  omu,  and  which  may  be  com-* 
pared  with  the  finest  Roman  roads,  is  still  in  good  pre* 
ssrvBti0n,betweenChulucanas,  Guamani,  and  Sagiqve  j 
and  Francisco  Coreal,  in  his  travels  in  South  Anericn» 
found  it  perfect  in  two  other  places,  and  stajtes  tftat 
it  yidds  hi  nothing  to  the  most  magnificent  European 
road.  It  runs  from  Quito  through  Cuzeo  to  La  ii«^ 
cnr  from  the  equator  to  the  9Xf  of  south  latitude. 

On  the  summit  of  the  Andes,  wherever  this  noud 
passes,  ruins  of  great  buildings  are  every  where  seen* 
Humboldt  counted  nine  ia  Iras  than  hitf  adegree  of 
latitude,  and  Pedro  de  Cieca  de  Leon,  who  wrote  \m 
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aWVO^  1541,  describes  several  which  he  nm  in  the  PKnriAce 
UNA&  of  Lq6  Canares  j  they  arc  now  called  by  the  Feniviani 
Palaces  of  the  IncaSj  but  were  probably  only  fortifica- 
tions to  ensure  the  conquests  of  Quito  and  Chill. 

The  City  of  Cfaulucaaas  appears  to  haire  been  built 
OB  the  face  of  a  hill^  bordered  by  a  small  river,  from 
which  it  was  separated  by  a  wall.  Two  openings  in 
this  wall  eonrespood  widi  the  two  principal  streets, 
and  the  houses,  built  of  poq^hyry,  are  distributed  in 
eight  qtiarters,  formed  with  great  regularity,  the 
streets  catting  each  other  at  right  angles.  Each 
qoarter  has  tweWe  small  houses,  which  like  those  of 
Herculaneum,  consist  only  of  a  single  room,  the  door 
of  which,  it  is  supposed,  opened  into  an  inner  court.  In 
the  centre  of  the  eight  quarters  are  the  ruins  of  four 
lai^  biftildi&gs  of  an  oblong  form,  separated  by  four 
small  square  structures  occupying  the  comers.  On  the 
right  oi  the  river  are  some  uncouth  remains,  rising 
in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre ;  and  the  hill  is  divided 
into  six  terraces,  each  platform  of  which  is  faced  with 
hewn  stone ;  and  further  on  are  some  other  singular 
ruins,  called  the  Baths  of  the  Inca. 

Every  traveller  and  writer  on  South  America  men- 
tions these  buildings,  which  the  native  Peruvians  call 
Inga  Pilca,  (edifices  of  the  Inca,)  and  if  our  space 
voold  allow,  we  should  transcribe  the  notices  on  this 
subject  of  Coreal,  Aoosta,  Le  Gentil,  Condamine, 
Herrera,  Humboldt,  and  Pedro  Cieca  de  Leon ;  but  it 
Trili  be  sufficient  to  observe  at  present  that  they  are 
caceediagly  numerous  from  the  fix>ntiers  of  Quito  to 
Chili,  and  that  they  appear  so  uniform  in  their  eon* 
Btrnction,  that  it  might  almost  be  imagined  they  were 
the  work  of  a  single  ardiitect.  The  stone  of  which 
they  are  composed  (in  the  most  perfect  ndns)  is  cnt 
on  the  front  in  a  very  skilful  manner^  but  the  back  is 
sometimes  rugged,  the  interstices  being  cemented  by 
iday  nused  with  small  pebbles.  At  Callo,  near  Coto<- 
paxi,  on  the  Andes  of  Quito,  there  is  one  which  measures 
more  than.ninety-eight  feet  on  each  of  its  sides,  (bemg 
a  square.)  The  walls  are  now  only  a  little  more  than 
sixteen  feet  in  height,  but  their  thickness  is  more  than 
three  feet  and  a  quarter.  The  doors  are  of  a  similar 
form  to  those  in  Egyptian  ruins,  and  there  are  eigh* 
teen  niches  in  each  apartment,  distributed  with  great 
regularity,  as  also  are  some  projecting  knobs  or  cylin- 
ders at  equal  distances,  supposed  to  have  been  used 
for  suspending  weapons  on.  The  cut  of  the  stones  on 
the  outer  side  is  convex,  and  the  joints  are  so  minute 
that  they  would  escape  obserration  if  it  were  not  for 
the  channelling  of  the  edges.  In  some  of  the  external 
walls  the  niches  are  wanting,  but  their  place  is  sup- 
plied by  embrasures  or  narrow  openings  towards  the 
country. 

There  exist  in  Peru  and  La  Plata,  particularly  at 
Vinaque  and  Tiahuanaco,  extensive  remains  of  budd- 
ings, formed  of  immense  stones,  which  date  prior  to  the 
civilisation  of  Peru  by  Manco  Capac,  and  which,  if 
examined,  may  lead  to  the  unravelling  of  that  mystery 
which  hangs  over  the  history  of  the  peopling  of  the 
New  World.  Acosta  mentions  those  of  Tiahuanaco 
on  the  borders  of  the  Great  Peruvian  Lake,  in  the  four- 
teenth chapter  of  his  sixth  book,  and  Humboldt  in  his 
Researches  an  Uie  Ancient  Monuments  of  America,  says, 
**  it  were  to  be  wished  that  some  learned  traTcUer 
could  visit  the  banks  of  the  Great  Lake  of  Titicaca, 
the  Province  of  CoUao,  and  more  especially  the  cle- 
I'^ated  plain  of  Tiahuanaco,  which  is  the  centre  of  an 


andent  civilisati«Ni  in  South  America,  on  that  spot  CHViAJ^ 
there  still  exist  some  remains  of  those  edifices  which  CANaS. 
Pedro  de  Cieca,  (ch.  cv.  p.  255,)  describes  with  great  cij|tTch 
simplicity ;  they  seem  never  to  have  been  finished, 
and  at  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  the  natives  attri- 
buted the  construction  of  them  to  a  race  of  white 
and  bearded  men,  who  inhabited  the  ridge  of  the  Cor- 
dilleras long  before  the  foundation  of  the  Empire  of 
the  Incas." 

CHUMBUL.  The  River  Chambal  rises  from  the 
Table-land  of  Hindtist4n,  in  the  Province  of  Mih&wah, 
about  forty  miles  south-west  of  Ujjain,  and  fifty  north 
of  the  sources  of  the  Nerbedk.  It  runs  nearly  due 
north  as  &r  as  K<Stah  ;  and  then  turns  to  the  east,  and 
falling  at  length  much  augmented  into  the  Jemunh, 
twenty-five  miles  below  Itdwah.  Its  whole  course 
measures  about  500  miles,  and  at  the  fiord  near 
D*faul-p6r,  its  breadth  b  three  quarters  of  a  mile. 
Its  banks  are  generally  lofty  and  rugged.  It  is  Siip- 
posed  by  Major  Renneli  to  be  the  Sambus  of  Arrian, 
aj;id  forms  one  of  the  northern  and  eastern  boundaries 
of  the  possessions  of  Daulet  R&6  Sind'hiyh.  (Hamilton's 
Hindustan,  I  ZGZ.) 

CHUMIAS.  The  Chiiml&s  are  the  wild  Natives 
of  the  lowest  range  of  hills  on  the  eastern  boundaries 
of  Bengal,  lliey  are  a  migratory  tribe,  and  do  not 
intermarry  with  their  neighbours.  They  call  their  vil- 
lages Chdms^  whence  their  name  is  derived.  (Hamil- 
ton's  HuMstdn,  i.  176.) 

CHUNAM,  (the  Hindh  word  Ckdnd,  lime  or  pow- 
der, from  the  Sanscrit  Chiima,  with  the  termination 
usually  added  in  the  southern  dialects)  lime ;  the  best 
is  that  made  at  Madras,  from  calcined  shells. 

CHURCH,  v.'\     Dutch,  kerche;  Ger.  kirch ;  from 

Church,  n.     wKvpuuc^,  sc.  dtcia,  J}ominica  domus, 

.Can/ncHnw,  Vthe  house  of  the  Lord.    See  the 

Cni/acHLXKX, (example  from  Watts. 

CHu'acHSHiP.  /  The  Thanksgiving  of  women  after 
child-hirth  is  commonly  called^  the  Churching  of 
women. 

Church  is  much  used  in  ComposiUon  $  and  may  be 
so  a^ectived,  by  apposition  with  any  word  that  ex- 
presses ought  which  pertains  to  a  Church.  Some  ex- 
sunples  are  subjoined  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  the 
usage }  and  the  list  may  be  increased  by  consulting 
writers  on  Ecclesiastical  affairs. 

)e  kyng  ^ef  y  men  grete  ziftes,  and  gret  loae  to  him  drow, 
And  let  arere  chirchet  vp,  >at  >e  scbrewes  adonn  caate. 

B,  Gloucester,  p.  122. 

Which  wordes  whan  they  were  blowen  to  Kynge  Willyam  a 
crys,  he  xna  grenouBly  discontent,  and  sayd  whanne  I  am 
ehyroked  I  shall  offer  to  him  a  thnnsande  candellys  lyght,  with  y* 
whiche  he  shall  holde  hyra  imaUy  contented. 

FtfJyMyVL  csfi.  2SS. 

this  world  is  now  fall  tikel  sikerly. 
I  taw  to-day  a  corps  ybome  to  cherche. 
That  now  on  Monday  last  I  saw  him  werche. 

Chamcer.     The  MiUertt  Tmkj  V.  3430. 

She  was  a  worthy  woman  all  her  live, 
Housbondes  at  the  ehircke  dare  she  had  fire. 

Id,    Prologue,  r.  463. 

And  the  Duke  thought  to  retwne  to  Tbolonse,  to  se  the  good 
lady  hia  wife,  who  was  as  the  newly  ckurched  of  a  fajrre  Sonne, 
and  he  thonght  at  her  ckurckyug  to  kepe  a  great  feest  at  Tlio- 
loose.  ProitMort.    Cronycle,  T.  L  ch.  cccxxii. 

The  thridde  drcimutanee  u  the  place,  ther  tbon  hart  dose 
nne,  whether  in  other  awnnea  honses,  or  in  thine  owea,  in  fald, 
in  ckirdko,  or  in  cMrcUmwe,  ia  ekircAe  dedicate  or  non. 

Cktmcer.    The  FersoHet  Tale,  r.  1137 S. 
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CHURCIL  And  the  King  fetsted  tihem  right  honorablf,  tail  lo  did  Um 
QnMiie,  who  then  was  newly  ckmreked  of  a  sonne  calied  John  of 
GaoaU  Gra/ioM.    Edward  III,  theJ^eaUh  yere. 

Nor  shall  proud  Lancaster  Tsurpe  mj  right« 
Nor  hold  the  scepter  in  his  childisb  net, 
Nor  weare  the  diademe  ypon  his  beade. 
Whose  ehtrcklike  humors  fits  not  for  a  crown. 

SAakspemre,    Henry  VI,  Second  Part,  fol.  122. 

They  [the  Jews]  were  bis  own  also  by  tbe  right  of  ekurchiAip, 
as  selected  and  enclosed  by  God  from  amidst  all  other  nations, 
to  be  the  seat  of  bis  worship,  and  the  great  conservatory  of  all 
the  sacred  oracles  and  means  of  saltation. 

South.    Sermon,  8.  roL  ilL 

A  cJkitrck  is  a  religioas  assemblv,  or  the  large  hxt  building 
where  they  meet ;  and  sometimes  the  same  word  means  a  synod 
of  Bishops  or  Presbyters  i  and  in  some  places  it  is  the  Pope  and  a 
General  Council.  Watts,    Logic,  part  i.  ch.  ir.  sec.  6. 

Chubcb,  in  Compotition, 

Contrarywise  he  that  hateth  his  brother,  although  he  haue 
genen  oner  to  oflfer  mto  images,  although  he  bane  geuS  oner  to 
be  an  Tsurour  or  a  ch$trcke'robber,  yet  be  is  styl  in  darkenes^ 
.and  seruylng  his  own  blynde  lustes  he  walketh  in  darkenes. 

UdaU,    Jbibi,  ch.  U.  foL  308. 

The  archdeacon  is  bound  yearly  to  visit  al  his  archdeaconiy 
throughout.  Then  to  enquire  of  al  crimes  and  misgovemance  of 
the  people,  as  wel  as  the  clergie,  as  tbe  lay  fee,  by  ekurck-wardent 
nnd  other. 

Jntiructhmt  to  tie  L,  Privy  Seal  in  Strype't  Memoir»,  No.  89. 

Their  ceremonies  are  al  as  they  say,  according  to  the  Greeke 
eharck  Tted  at  this  present  day,  and  they  allow  no  other  religion 
but  the  Greeks  and  their  owne  ;  and  wdl  not  permit  any  nation 
but  the  Greeks  to  be  buried  in  their  sacred  burials  or  church' 
yardt, 
JHtahhtytm    Voyages,  ifc.    Description  of  Russia,  toL  L  fol.  321* 

I  had  a  dagger:  what  did  I  with  that  ? 

KiU'd  an  infant,  to  hare  his  fat» 

A  piper  it  got,  at  a  ehurch^ale, 

I  bade  him,  againe  blow  wind  i'  the  taile. 

Ben  Jonson,    Masfue  of  Queens*    ffagges. 

Watch.  Wen,  masters,  we  hare  our  charge,  let  tb  go  tit  here 
upon  the  church^bench  till  two,  and  then  all  to  bed. 

Shahspeare.    Much  ado  about  Nothing,  fel.  112. 

To  these  ehatrch-hoohs  1  add  a  catechism,  set  forth  not  only  by 
the  Archbishop's  authority,  but  by  his  own  name. 

Strype,    Memoirs  of  Edward  VI,  Anno,  1547. 

No,  it  was  then  publicly  known  in  court  (whether  now 
remembered  or  no  I  cannot  tell)  that  be  was  preferred  by  my 
Lord  Duke  ;  but  being  a  churck-husiness^  tbe  King  commanded 
me  to  signify  his  pleasure  to  the  signet  office. 

State  Trials,     Trial  of  Archbishop  Laud, 

The  King  not  regarding  the  chureh-censttre,  went  to  feast  with 
him  at  his  inyitation. 

Milton.    History  qf  England,  book  ir. 

Let  our  Symoniacall  church-chopping  patrons  and  sacri- 
legious Harpyes  look  for  no  better  successe. 

Burton,    Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  fol.  138. 

He  says  that  at  my  approach  to  the  cburch^door  was  read, 
"  Lift  up  your  heads,  O  ye  gates,  and  be  ye  lift  up,  ye  ererlast- 
ing  doors,  and  the  King  of  Glory  shall  come  in." 

State  Trials.     Trial  of  Archbishop  Laud. 

Tea,  but  we  bare  framed  ourselves  to  the  customs  of  the  Church 
of  Rome,  our  orders  and  ceremonies  are  papistical.  It  is  espied 
that  our  church'founders  were  not  so  carefull  as  in  this  matter 
they  should  hare  beene,  but  contented  themselves  with  such 
discipline  as  they  took  from  tbe  Church  of  Rome. 

Hooher,    Ecclesiastical  Polity,  book  iv.  sec.  3. 

Time  would  soon  bring  io  pass  (if  it  were  not  resisted)  that 
God  would  be  turned  out  of  churches  into  bams,  and  from  thence 
again  into  the  fields  and  mountains,  and  under  the  hedges ;  and 
the  offices  of  the  ministry  (robbed  of  all  dignity  and  respect)  be 
as  contemptible  as  these  places ;  all  order,  discipline,  and  cAnrcA- 
government  left  to  newness  of  opinion  and  men's  fancies. 

Makgh.    History  of  the  World,  book  ii.  ch.  T.  sec.  1. 


And  tore  no  man  eaa  think  that  dther  nyidf  or  any  cfardt-  CHURCE 
governor  could  approve  his  judgment  in  that  particular. 

State  Trials.    Trial  of  Archbishop  Laud. 

Then  fh>m  th^  press  you  piously  did  show 
What,  why,  and  how  we  should  believe  and  kaoir. 
And  pray  and  practise ;  made  it  out  to  us 
Why  our  church-institutes  were  these  and  thus  ; 
And  how  we  ought  t*  observe  them,  so  that  we 
May  find  them  that  which  of  themselves  they  be. 
Commands  and  comforts. 

Broomo.    A  Satire  on  the  BebeUion. 

Our  author  Surges  was  deprived  of  all  the  ehurcMasuU  that  he 
had  purchased  at  very  easy  rates,  and  of  his  pension  from  Saint 
Paul's  Cathedral*  Wood.    Athenss  Oson.,  vol.  iL  foL  3^. 

Yet  one  of  the  Popish  heads  mentioned  in  that  table  was  Con- 
firmation, which  is  commanded  in  our  church-Uturgy,  and  fatified 
by  law.  State  Trials.    Trial  e/ Archbishop  Lemd. 

But  now  it  run  current  that  the  Archbishop  must  no  more  have 
to  do  with  naming  any  to  church-livings,  but  soma^lorda  in  court 
shoula  dispose  of  all. 

Id.    Case  of  the  Countess  of  Esser,  ^c 

And,  weare  our  church-lords  now  for  zeale 

As  church'lawes  now  for  good, 
Soone  might  like  vnion  be,  now  by 

Indifferende  withstood. 
.  Warner.    Albion*s  England,  book  viiL  ch.  zzziz. 


Item.  I  will  that  a  chappel  be  made  in  all  conrenient  haste  st 
Halifax,  on  the  south  side  of  tbe  church,  after  the  direction  of 
mine  executors  and  church-masters,  and  there  a  tomb  to  be  msde 
with  my  image.  Wood.    Athense  Oxon.,  voL  i.  foL  659. 

There  as  not  a  church-meeting  we  have,  but  it  is  in  the  virtot 
of  Clirist's  blood  and  resurrection. 

Goodwin.    Worhs,  book  V.  ch.  xxii.  voL  liL  part  2. 

So  here  is  no  assistance  wanting  to  Adams,  but  the  eAardI* 
oficer  Mr.  Dade  must  have  none.  Yet  I  blame  not  Mr.  Fiyaa 
because  he  says  he  did  it  at  his  counsel. 

State  Drials.    Trial  of  Archbishop  Lmud» 

The  DeaUi  to  take  cognizance  of  the  life  and  coavtrsation  of 
the  parsons  and  clergymen  of  every  parish  within  his  deanery  s 
to  censure  breach  of  church-peace,  and  to  punish  incontiaeat  and 
infismous  livers  by  excommunication,  penance,  &c. 
Spelman.    Of  the  Ancient  Government  of  England,  ToL  ii*  foL  50* 

Go  take  possession  of  the  church-porch  doore. 

And  ring  the  bells.  Hale.    £a/jre,  5,  book  iilr 

And  verely  it  is  a  fault. 

And  maimed  learning's  foe. 
That  church-possessions  should  amongst 

The  lay  be  shared  so. 

Warner.    Albion's  England,  ch.  liu. 

By  slauerie  and  by  symouie 

Now  chMtrch^preferment  comes : 
Like  Nabal  and  to  Helie's  sonnes 

Get  church-men  vp  their  crommes.  Id.    Ii. 


Our  decent  church-rites,  still  in  print. 
Not  practise.  Id.    lb.  ch. 


ix. 


The  earth  io  the  midst  of  the  waters  opens  her  month  (aa  for 
Korah  and  his  company)  and  at  once  swallom^  up  both  carts, 
carriage,  and  horses,  sll  his  treasure,  all  his  regalities,  all  his 
church-spoil  and  all  the  church-spoilers,  not  one  escapes  to  bring 
the  King  word.  Spelman,    English  Worhs.    Prtface,  xvil. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  thai  inquisitions  might  be  taken  before  tlus 
statute  within  tbe  days  prohibited,  or  church-time,  and  that  licence 
extended  but  to  the  particularities  therein  mentioned. 

Id.     On  Feuds,  sec  v.  ch.  it. 

He  confesses  be  did  excommunicate  Adams  for  not  blotting  ont 
a  sentence  of  Scripture,  which  the  said  Adams  had  caused  to  be 
written  upon  tbe  church' wall,  as  in  many  churches  senteiuies  of 
Scripture  are  written. 

StaU  Trials,    Trial  ofArthbuhup 


CHURCH. 
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CHURCH.  Now  it  is  tbe  time  of  night 

That  the  graves,  all  gaping  wide, 
Erery  one  lets  forth  his  spright. 

In  the  church-way  paths  to  glide. 
Shaktpeare.    MitUutnmer  Night**  Dream,  fbl.  162. 

Thon  vhich  ahhorrest  idols,  to  the  very  defacing  of  the  church 
windows,  dost  thou,  thou  of  all  others,  commit  sacrilege^  which 
the  Tery  wor^ippers  of  idols  punished  ? 

Siait  Trials.     Trial  of  Archbishop  Laud, 

Cuthbert  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  procured  of  the  Pope 
that  in  citties  there  should  be  appoynted  church-ynrds,  for  Hono- 
rioB  when  hee  divided  his  prouince  into  parishes  appoynted  not 
to  them  chureh'yards  for  burialL 

Stow,    The  West  Sasons,  Anno,  749. 

And  after  all  her  winding  ways  are  try'd. 
If  doubts  arise,  she  slips  herself  aside. 
And  leaves  the  private  conscience  for  the  guide. 
If  then  the  conscience  set  th'  offender  free> 
It  bars  her  claim  to  church-aucturity, 

Dryden.     The  Hind  and  the  Panther, 

But  you,  who  fathers  and  traditions  take. 
And  garble  some,  and  some  you  quite  forsake^ 
Pretending  church-authoriiy  to  fix, 
And  yet  some  grains  of  private  spirit  mix. 
And  like  a  mule  made  up  of  differing  seed. 
And  that's  the  reason  why  you  never  breed. 


iV.    Xb, 


With  these  the  martyn  readily  concurr'd, 
A  church'begot  and  church-believing  bird  ; 
Of  little  body,  but  of  lofty  mind. 
Round  belly  d,  for  a  dignity  design'd. 
And  much  a  dunce,  as  martins  are  by  kind. 


M  n. 


But  when  they  see  their  countrymen  at  hand, 
Marching  against  'em  under  church-command, 
Stnught  they  forsake  their  colours  and  disband. 

Xd,    Jib. 


To  church-decrees  your  articles  require 
Submission  modified,  if  not  entire. 


Id,    lb. 


Whatsoever  church  pretendeth  to  a  new  beginning,  pretendeth 
at  the  same  to  a  new  churchdom,  and  whatsoever  is  so  new, 
is  none :  lo  necessary  it  is  to  believe  the  holy  catholick  church. 

Pearson,    On  the  Creed,  art.  9. 

By  this  time  the  best  of  the  congregation  was  at  the  church- 
door,  and  I  could  hear  some  say,  A  very  fine  lady ;  others.  Tie 
warrant  ye  she's  no  better  than  she  should  be ;  and  one  very  wise 
old  lady  sud>  She  ought  to  have  been  taken  up. 

Spectator^  No.  103. 

The  independents  (whose  first  station 
Was  in  the  rear  of  reformation,) 
A  mongrel  kind  of  church-dragoons. 
That  serv'd  for  horse  and  foot  at  once, 
And  in  the  saddle  of  one  steed 
-  The  Saracen  and  Christian  rid. 

Butler,    Hudibras,  part  iuL  can.  2. 

So  there  were  many  brought  unto  the  bishop's  courts,  some 
for  not  observing  the  church  -feasts,  some  for  not  coming  to  con- 
feseion  and  the  sacrament,  and  some  for  speaking  against  tiie  vices 
of  the  clergy. 

Burnet,    History  of  the  Reformation,    Anno,  1534. 

I  mention  them,  because  I  do  not  find  our  latter  church- 
historians  taking  notice  of  them. 

iStrype,    Memoirs  of  Henry  Fill.  Anno,  1539. 

I  think,  those  truths,  their  sacred  works  contain, 
The  church  alone  can  certainly  explain  ; 
That  following  ages,  leaning  on  the  past, 
May  rest  upon  the  primitive  at  last. 
Nor  wou'd  I  thence  the  word  no  rule  infer. 
But  none  without  the  church-interpreter. 

Dryden,    The  Hind  and  Panther 
VOL.  ZIX. 


God  said  to  Moses,  pull  off.thy  shoes,  for  the  place  upon  which  CHURCH. 
thou  standest  is  holy  ground  ;  which  command  would  have  been 
but  of  little  force  amongst  us,  where  the  ground  has  been 
therefore  counted  common  because  holy;  church-lands  have 
been  every  one's  claim,  free  and  common  to  all  but  to  church- 
men s  even,  as  common  as  the  church-yard  itself;  one  to  be  pbs- 
•essed  by  the  living,  the  other  by  the  dead. 

South,    Sermon,  4.  vol.  vii. 

Your  censuring  snch  ckurth-mutes  in  the  manner  you  think  fit, 
may  make  theee  dissenters  join  with  us,  out  of  fear  lest  you 
should  further  animadvert  upon  their  non-conformity. 

Taller,  No.  241. 

They  did  believe  that  this  indignation  against  the  church-party 
and  this  kindness  to  them  were  things  too  unnatural  to  last  long. 

Strype,    Memoirs  of  James  IL  Anno,  1687. 

He  told  them  if  they  would  move  compassion  it  should  be  in 
their  own  persons,  and  not  in  the  characters  of  distressed  princes 
and  potentates :  he  told  them  if  they  were  so  good  at  finding  the 
way  to  people's  hearts  they  should  do  it  at  the  ends  of  bridges  or 
church-porches  in  their  proper  vocation  of  beggars. 

Spectator,  No*  68. 

That  the  abbots,  monks,  friars,  and  nuns  being  suppressed,  in 
their  places  should  be  created  forty  earls,  sixty  barons,  and  three 
thousand  knights,  and  forty  thousand  soldiers,  with  skilful  cap- 
tains, and  competent  maintenance  for  them  all  for  ever,  out  of 
the  ancient  church-revenues, 

Strype.    Memoirs  of  Henry  Fill,  Anno,  15Z9,    . 

What  I  have  to  say  upon  this  point  [chureh-communion'\  I 
shall  comprise  in  the  four  following  propositions,  taking  my  rise 
from  the  first  principle  of  church-society. 

Sharp.    Serinon,  I,  vol.  i. 

Another  [commission]  yet  came  fortli  the  same  month,  for  the 
collection  of  church-stuff,  plate,  jewels,  ornaments,  &c. 

Strype,    Memoirs  of  Edward  VI,  Anno,  1552^ 

Against  our  church-tradition  you  declare, 
And  yet  your  clerks  wou'd  sit  in  Moyse's  chair. 

Dryden,    Hind  and  Panther, 

This  siege  was  churchrworh,  and  therefore  went  on  slowly. 

Fuller.    Holy  War,  p.  111. 

Contrary  to  the  proverb,  church-worh  went  on  most  speedily^ 

Id.    lb.  p.  36. 

The  clock  strikes  twelve,  M        e  starts  and  swears. 
In  oaths  we  know,  as  well  as  pray'rs, 
Religion  lies,  and  a  church-brother  , 

May  use  at  will  or  one  or  t'other. 

Churchill,     The  Ghost,  book  ii. 

But  the  sound  of  the  church-going  bell 

These  vallies  and  rocks  never  heard; 
Ne'er  sigh'd  at  the  sound  of  a  knell. 

Or  smil'd  when  a  Sabbath  appear'd. 

Cotoper,    Alexander  Selhirh, 

Dumb  as  a  senator,  and  as  a  priest 
A  piece  of  mere  church-furniture  at  the  best ; 
To  live  estranged  from  God  his  total  scope. 
And  his  end  sure  without  one  glimpse  of  hope. 

Id,    Tirocinium, 

Now  this  is  fulsome,  and  offends  me  more 
Than  in  a  church-man  slovenly  neglect 
And  rustic  coarseness  would. 

Id.    The  Tash,  book  ii. 

It  was  anciently  customary  for  men  and  women  of  the  first 
quality,  ecclesiastics  and  others,  who  were  lovers  of  church'music, 
to  be  admitted  into  this  corporation  [of  parish  clerks,]  and  they 
gave  large  gratuides  for  the  support  or  education  of  many,  per- 
sons in  the  practice  of  that  science. 

Warton,    History  of  English  Poetry,  vol.  ii.  fol.  396. 

No  tyrant  ever  imposed  so  severe  a  tax  upon  his  people  as  the 
affection  of  the  people  of  England,  already  exhausted,  levied 
upon  themselves.    The  church-plate  was  sold. 

Burhe.    Abridgement  of  English  History.   Anno,\\93, 
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CHURCH.  The  Chukchino,  or  Thanksgiving  of  Women  after 
Child-birth,  is  a  parallel  custom  to  the  Purification  of 
the  Jewish  Law,  enjoined  in  the  Xllth  chapter  of 
Leviticus ;  and  in  our  first  Liturgy  was  styled  the  Order 
of  the  Purification  of  Women.  As  our  Church,  how- 
ever, by  no  means  admits  that  any  spiritual  unclean- 
ness  is  contracted  by  child-bearing,  at  the  review  of 
the  Liturgy,  the  title  of  the  service  was  changed  to 
that  which  it  now  bears.  In  the  Greek  Church  the 
time  assigned  for  the  celebration  of  this  rite  was  forty 
days  from  the  birth.  In  the  West  no  precise  limit  has 
been  laid  down ;  and  our  Rubric  enjoins  only  the  usual 
time,  which  is  interpreted  as  soon  as  her  recovery  of 
strength  will  permit.  The  service  on  every  account 
ought  to  be  performed  in  Church,  as  a  puhUc  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  restoration  of  the  woman  to  the  con- 
gregation ;  and  the  end  of  the  rite  is  by  no  means  an- 
swered if  it  be  administered  privately.  The  reason  is 
plain,  which  forbids  a  Minister  to  consent  to  a  request 
to  perform  this  service  at  homey  as  it  is  called.  If  the 
woman  be  not  able  to  come  to  Church,  let  her  stay  till 
she  is  so  5  for  God  does  not  require  thanks  for  a  mercy 
before  he  has  vouchsafed  it.  The  third  Council  of 
Milan  expressly  prohibited  this  abuse,  (cap.  v.  apud 
Binnium,  iv.  2.) 

Of  old  a  veil  used  to  be  worn  on  this  occasion;  and 
even  so  late  as  the  reign  of  James  I.  this  dress  was  en- 
joined by  a  Chancellor  of  Norwich,  and  a  woman  was 
excommunicated  for  contumacy;  which  excommuni- 
cation, on  appeal,  after  consulting  with  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  and  the  Bishops,  relative  to  custom, 
the  Judge  confirmed.  In  King  £dward*s  first  Liturgy 
she  is  instructed  to  kneel  in  some  convenient  place  nigh 
unto  the  Quire  door  ^  this  was  afterwards  altered  into 
nigh  unto  the  place  where  the  Table  standeth ;  and  it  now 
runs,  as  has  been  accustomed,  or  as  the  Ordinary  shall 
direct.  The  time  of  performance  of  this  service  is  not 
laid  down  in  the  Rubric ;  but  in  the  Bishop  of  Nor- 
wich's Visitation  Articles,  1536,  it  appears  then  to 
have  been  read  just  before  the  Communion.  When 
the  use  of  the  Chrisom  in  Baptism  was  discontinued, 
the  Rubric  directed  the  woman  to  offer  accustomed 
offerings,  and  if  there  be  a  Communion,  it  is  convenient 
that  she  receive  tJie  Holy  Communion. 

Churchwardens,  Ecclesiarum  Guardiani,  anciently 
called  Churchreves,  reve  in  Saxon  signifying  guar- 
dian, the  guardians  or  keepers  of  the  Church,  and  the 
legal  representatives  of  the  body  of  the  Parish.  They 
are  chosen  annually,  and  generally  according  to  the 
directions  of  the  Canons  89, 90^  by  the  joint  consent  of 
the  Minister  and  Parishioners,  unless  custom,  on  which 
the  right  depends,  prescribes  other  modes ;  such  as  the 
Minister  choosing  one  and  the  Parishioners  another, 
or  the  Parishioners  both  (there  being  two  for  each 
Parish,)  or  the  appointment  being  in  a  Select  Vestry, 
or  in  a  particular  number  of  the  Parishioners,  and  not 
in  the  body  at  large  :  when  appointed,  they  are  sworn 
into  office  by  the  Archdeacon  or  Ordinary  of  the 
Diocese. 

Peers  of  the  Realm,  Members  of  Parliament,  Clergy« 
men  and  Dissenting  Ministers,  Aldermen,  Barristers, 
Attornies,  Physicians,  Surgeons,  Apothecaries,  and. 
Militia-men  whilst  on  service,  are  exempted  from  the 
office.  Persons  who  have  sued  a  felon  to  conviction, 
and  the  first  assignee  of  the  certificate  thereof,  which 
is  vulgarly  called  a  Tyburn  Ticket,  are  also  exempt 
from  serving  in  the  Parish  in  which  the  offence  was 


committed.    Dissenters  may  serve  by  deputy.     No  CHURCH, 
party,  though  he  has  lands  in  the  Parish,  unless  he  ^    "^ 
lives  there  also,  is  liable  to  be  called  on  to  act  as     }u!'^' 
Churchwarden.    When  duly  appointed,  the  person   river. 
must  be  sworn  before  he  executes  the  office,   and 
should  he  refuse  to  take  the  oath  he  is  liable  to 
excommunication . 

Churchwardens  are  a  Corporation  by  custom,  are 
enabled  to  sue  and  to  be  sued  for  any  thing  belonging 
to  the  Church  or  Poor  of  the  Parish ;  they  have  a 
special  property  in  the  Organ,  Bells,  Parbh-books, 
Bible,  Chalice,  Surplice,  &c.  belonging  to  the  Church, 
of  which  they  have  the  custody  on  behalf  of  the 
Parish  ',  with  the  consent  c^  the  Minister,  they  allot 
seats  to  the  Parishioners,  reserving  those  which  belong 
by  prescription  to  particular  houses  in  the  Parish. 
They  have  also  the  care  of  the  Benefice  during  its 
vacancy.  As  soon  as  there  is  any  Avoidance,  it  is  their 
duty  to  apply  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Diocese  for  a 
Sequestration,  which  being  granted,  they  are  bound  to 
manage  the  profits  and  expenses  of  the  Benefice  for 
the  next  Incumbent,  plough  and  sow  his  glebes,  collect 
the  tithe,  and  keep  the  house  in  repair.  They  must 
see  that  the  Church  is  properly  served  by  a  Curate 
appointed  by  the  Bishop,  whom  they  are  to  pay  out  of 
the  profits  of  the  Benefice.  They  have  the  summon- 
ing the  Parishioners  to  meet  in  Vestry,  to  make  rates. 
The  keys  of  the  belfrey  should  be  kept  by  them,  to 
prevent  the  bells  being  rung  without  proper  cause. 
The  collecting  charity  money  by  Briefs  is,  by  the 
statute  4  Anne,  c.  14,  a  further  duty  imposed  upon 
them.  Their  consent  must  be  obtained  for  burying 
a  person  in  a  different  Parish  from  that  in  whicfi  he 
dies  3  they  are  not  to  allow  suicides  or  excommuni' 
cated  persons  to  be  buried  in  the  Church  or  Church- 
yard, without  license  from  the  Bishop.  They  must 
also  take  care  that  the  Church  is  furnished  with 
a  large  Bible,  a  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  a  Book  of 
Homilies,  a  Font,  a  decent  Communion  Table,  with 
the  necessary  articles  for  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's 
Supper.  They  must  see  that  the  Commandments  are 
set  up  at  the  east  end  of  the  Church  ;  must  provide 
Register-books  for  Baptisms,  Marriages,  and  Burials  ; 
sign  certificates  of  persons  having  taken  the  Commu* 
nion  j  and  prevent  any  irreverence  or  indecency  being 
committed  in  the  Church  3  they  may  refuse  to  opea 
the  Church,  except  to  the  Clergyman,  or  any.  one 
acting  under  him.  The  Churchyard  also  is  under  their 
care ;  and  it  is  their  duty  to  prevent  any  profane  or 
idle  use  of  it.  They  are  also  bound  to  observe 
whether  the  Clergyman  performs  the  various  duties 
imposed  on  him  by  law,  and  whether  the  Parishioners 
attend  Church.  Every  Churchwarden  is  an  Overseer, 
as  regards  the  poor  ^  the  Parish  Register  is  also  under 
their  care,  conjointly  with  the  Clergyman.  At  the 
end  of  the  year  it  is  their  duty  to  render  a  fiill  accouat 
of  their  proceedings  to  the  Minister  and  Parishioners. 
Justices  of  the  Peace  have  no  jurisdiction  over  Church- 
wardens, with  respect  to  their  accounts  as  Church- 
wardens. 

CHURCHILL,  English,  or  Missinnippi,  Rivbr, 
one  of  the  branches  of  the  extensive  chain  of  water- 
courses spreading  over  the  regions  between  Hudson's 
Bay  and  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  North  America. 

The  Beaver,  Methye,  and  another  river  falling  from 
different  parts  into  the  Lake  Isle  de  la  Crosse,  forax 
the  Missinnippi,  which  is  the  only  outlet  of  that  Lake, 
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CHURCH-  in  latitude  SS'^SSi'  N.  and  longitude  107^  6I'E.  The 
ILL       variation  here  was,  in  18^  1,  22°  1 5'  48''  W.,  and  the  dip 
^^^   of  the  Magnetic  needle  84°  13'  56''.     The  portage 
CHURLm   ^^^^  Methye  Lake,  the  chief  source  of  Churchill 
River,  is  computed  by  Franklin  at  2467  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea ;  and  from  this  is  a  gradual  descent 
northward  to  the  shores  of  the  Polar  Basin,  and  west- 
ward to  the  Atlantic.    Churchill  River  flows  nearly 
east  from  Lake   de  la  Crosse  through  an  intricate 
series  of  lakes  dilating  in  some  places  to  twenty  miles 
in  width,  studded  with  islands,  and  obstructed  by  in- 
numerable rapids.    In  latitude  55°  26"  N.,  Idngitude 
103°  35^  W.  the  Churchill  approaches  within  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  of  the  source  of  the  Great  River,  a  branch 
of  the  Saskatchawau :  it  soon  after  receives  a  vast 
accession  of   waters   from    Deer  Lake  and  others 
coming  from  the  north,  and  diverging  to  the  north- 
east, expands  into  larger  Lakes,  whence  its  tributary 
volume  is  discharged  by  two  branches  into  Hudson*s 
Bay.     The  mouth  of  the  main  stream  is  ia  latitude 
59^'  N.,  longitude  94°  W.    The  whole  course  of  the 
Churchill  River  is  upwards  of  1400  miles. 

CHURL,  -v      A.  S.  ceorle ;  Ger.  kerl ;  Dutch, 

Cm/ausn  Ikaerle,   Carel  or  karl  in  the  ancient 

CHu'ax«iSHJuy,     |  language  of  the  Germans  signifies 
Chu^rlishness  J  robust  and  strong. 
A  churl  or  carl  is  a  robust,  strong  man ;  a  rustick, 
labouring  man  ^  uncivilized,  unpolished,  rude,  brutal, 
ill-humoured,  selfish. 

And  ^onre  frtuncbises  ^at  freo  wu.  fallen  is  to  ^raldom 
And  fljle  ^oore  children  eAgarleg, ' 

Piert  Plaukman.    ViHon,  p.  345. 

For  may  no  cheerl  a  chartre  make,  hiu  catel  selle 
With  oute  lere  of  >e  lorde.  Id.    lb,  p.  204. 

For  yilaina  sinful  deedM  make  a  ckerL 

Chaucer,    The  Wifo/Bathet  Taie,  v.  6740. 

And  yet  ne  greveth  me  nothing  so  sore 
Aerthat  the  old  cherl,  with  lokkeshore. 
Blasphemed  hath  oure  holy  covent  eke. 

Id,    The  Sompnoura  Tale,  y,  7764. 

The  treason  and  eke  tyme  is  shape, 
So  fell  that  this  churlishe  knape 
Hath  lad  this  maiden  where  he  wonlde 
Vpon  the  strond. 

Gower,    Conf.  ^m.,  book  riii,  fol.  182. 

,  And  in  his  herte  he  canght  of  it  gret  routhe, 

Considering  the  best  on  every  side, 
That  fro  his  hut  yet  were  him  lever  abide. 
Than  do  so  hi^h  a  clterli^h  wretchedness 
Ageins  fraunchise  and  alle  gentilesse. 

Chaucer,    The  Pranheieinei  Taie,  r.  1 1827. . 

By  the  here  is  signified  the  Persik  kingdom,  a  beast  lesse 
iently  the  the  lyon  and  especially  in  his  olde  age  when  he  is  most 
chorfysthe  gredier  to  deuower  and  very  false. 

Joye,  '  Jixpositiom  of  Daniel,  ch.  vil. 

Now  onght  not  the  cruelnesse  and  the  churliskneste  of  father 
and  mother,  of  husband,  master,  lord  or  kyng,  cause  ys  to  hate 
the  commaundement  of  our  so  kynde  a  Lord  Christ. 

TyndaU,     Warhee,  fol.  92. 

Wrong  not  thy  fair  youth,  nor  the  world  deprive 
Of  these  rare  parts  which  nature  hath  thee  lcnt« 
Twere  pity  thou  by  niggardise  should'st  thrive. 
Whose  wealth  by  waxing  craveth  to  be  spent ; 
For  which,  those  of  the  wisest  shall  be  shent* 
like  to  some  rinh  chttrl  hoarding  up  his  pelf. 
Both  to  wrong  others,  and  to  starve  himself. 

Drayton,    The  Legend  of  Matilda  the  Fair, 


CkarU$h  despite  ne*er  look'd  from  his  calm  eye, 
Much  less  commanded  in  his  gentle  heart. 

P,  Fletcher,    The  Purple  Island,  can.  zL 

Bat  you  are  the  first  professour  of  the  Gospell  that  euer  I  hearde 
10  churlishly  to  vse  so  reuerent,  so  learned,  so  paynfull,  so  sound 
a  father,  being  also  an  earnest  and  zelous  professour. 

f9^hitgi/t.    Defence,  foLt22, 

The  third,  (impediment  is)  when  they  (kingdoms)  have  con* 
ceived  an  apprehension  of  the  difiiculty  and  churlishness  of  the 
enterprise,  and  that  it  is  not  prepared  to  theii  hand. 

Bacon*     Upon  the  Motion  of  Subsidy,  vol.  ii.  fol.  139. 

To  those  whom  thou  hast  or  shalt  permit  to  live  to  the  age  of 
a  man,  give  competent  strength  and  wisdome ;  take  from  them 
covetousness,  churlishness,  pride,  and  impatience. 

Taylor,    Holy  Living,    Prayers,  f,  319* 

And  as  for  those  operative  minerals,  quicksilver  and  antimony, 
long  experience  of  tlreir  churlish  and  untractable  nature  has  made 
many  of  the  warier  physicians  and  chymists  shy  to  meddle  irith 
either  of  them  single. 

Boyle,    Natural  Philosophy,  part  iL  ep.  5k 

Thus,  in  a  brute,  their  ancient  hononr  ends. 
And  the  ffdr  mermaid  in  a  fish  descends : 
The  line  is  gone ;  no  longer  duke  or  earl. 
But  by  himself  degraded,  turns  a  churl. 

Dry  den.    The  Wif  of  Bathes  Tale* 

Not  the  ruby-faced  sot  that  topes  world  without  end. 
Not  the  drone  who  can't  relish  bis  bottle  and  friend; 
Not  the  fool  that's  too  fond,  nor  the  churl  that's  unkind ; 
Neither  this,  that,  nor  t'  oUier  's  the  man  to  my  mind. 

Cunningham,   A  Mas^  to  my  Mind, 

Yet  half  mankind  maintain  a  churlish  strife 
With  him  the  donor  of  eternal  life. 
Because  the  deed  by  which  his  love  confirms 
The  largess  he  bestows,  prescribes  the  terms. 

Cowper,    Hope, 


CHURL. 
CHURN. 


CHURN,  V* 
Chuen,  n. 
Churn-milk,  adj* 
Chu^rnino,  n, 
Chu^rnstapp. 


From  A.  S.  cyrran,  cerran ; 
Ger.  kehren;  Dutch,  keeren;  rer- 
-iere,  revertere,  to  move  back- 
wards and  forwards;  chyren; 
ckyrn,  churn,  is  the  past  parti* 
ciple  of  cyrran ;  and  so  called  (says  Skinner)  quia  ad 
separandam  butyrum  clava  hue  iUuc  vaUde  circumagitur. 


-Are  you  not  bee. 


That  frights  the  maidens  of  the  villagree 

Skim  milke,  and  sometimes  labour  in  the  qnerne. 

And  bootlesse  make  the  breathlesse  huswife  churne. 

Shahspeare,    Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  fol.  148. 

In  summer  time  there  needs  no  more  to  do  but  to  presse  it  [the 
butyr]  forth  from  the  milke  after  much  shaking  and  often  agita- 
tion in  certain  long  vessels  (called  chems,)  having  in  the  very 
mouth  a  little  narrow  hole  to  receive  the  air  and  give  vent  to  that 
within,  or  else  otherwhiles  stopped  close,  and  bound  up  mth 
some  cloth.  Holland.    Plinie,  vol.  ii.  fol.  319. 

T^is  kind  of  cheme-milhe,  sonre  milke,  or  sulli-milk,  call  it 
what  you  will,  is  thought  to  be  the  most  wholesome  for  the 
stomache.  Id.    Ii, 

Now  in  the  cherning,  they  use  to  put  thereto  a  little  water,  to 
the  ende  that  the  milke  may  soure  the  sooner.  Id.    lb, 

A  man  may  milk  a  beast  till  the  blood  come.  Chum  milk  and 
it  yeeldeth  butter ;  but  wring  the  nose  and  the  blood  foUowethr 

Ben  Jonson,    Discoveries,  fol.  109. 


-At  early  day 


Sweet  slumber  shaken  from  her  opening  lids. 
My  lovely  Patty  to  her  dairy  hies : 
There  from  the  surface  of  expanded  bowls 
She  skims  the  floating  cream,  and  to  her  chstm 
Commits  the  rich  consistenee. 

Dodsley,    Agricuiiure,  can.  X 
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CHUSITE.      CHUSITE,  in  Mineralogy,  a  name  assigned  to  a 

CHYMIST  ^"^'*^®^  o"*  variety  of  Chrysolite. 

CHYLE,  x*'^^'*  expressed  or  exsuded  juice.  A  milky 
fluid  separated  from  the  Chyme  by  digestion.  Water, 
oily  cream,  cheese,  earth  and  anipal  lymphs  are  its 
component  parts,  and/rom  it  the  blood  is  formed.  The 
lacteal  absorbent  vessels  conduct  the  Chyle  into  the 
Thoracic  duct,  and  this  discharges  it  into  the  vena  cava. 
CHYME,  x^/ioff*  expressed  juice.  Food  in  the  state 
in  which  it  passes  out  of  the  stomach  before  it  is  mixed 
with  the  pancreatic  juice,  and  converted  in  part  into 
Chyle. 
CHY'MIST, 

Chy'mistey,  [  Perhaps  from  x^f'-^f  from  x^'^cii', 
Chy'mical,  I  to  pour  ;  for  he,  says  Vossius,  who 
Chy^aiick,  adj,  ^pours  or  mixes  metals,  changes 
Chy'mick,  71.  I  them  and  converts  the  baser  to 
Chy'mically,  I  the  purer, 
Chy^mistical.  J 

For  she  a  ckymist  was  and  Nature's  secrets  knew. 
And  from  amongst  the  lead,  she  antimony  drew. 

Drayton.    Poly-olbion,  song  26. 

Is  it  to  boast  that  rerse  has  chymick  power. 
And  that  its  rage  (which  is  productive  heat) 

Can  these  receive  as  chymitts  raise  a  flow'r. 
Whose  scatter'd  parts  their  glass  presents  compleat. 

Davenant,    G<mdibert,  book  i.  ean.  4, 

Where,  dreaming  chymics  /  is  your  pun  and  cost  ? 
How  is  your  oil,  how  is  your  labour  lost ! 
Our  Charles,  blest  alchynmt  (though  strange^ 
Believe  it,  future  times !)  did  change 
The  iron  age  of  old 
Into  an  age  of  gold.  Cowley,    OSe,  v. 

Emestus  Burgravius  a  disciple  of  Paracelsus  hath  published 
a  discourse,  in  which  he  specifies  a  larope  to  bee  made  of  mans 
blond,  lucema  vita  et  mortis  index,  so  he  termes  it,  which  cAtmi- 
calfy  prepared  40  dayes  and  afterward  kept  in  a  glasse  shall  shew 
all  the  accidents  of  this  life. 

Burton.    Anatomy  ofAfelanckoiy,  fol.  281. 

Paracelsus  and  his  chymistieall  followers,  a»so  many  Prome- 
thei,  will  fetch  fire  from  heaven,  will  cure  all  manner  of  diseases 
with  minerals,  accounting  them  the  only  physic. 

Id.  lb.  fol.  367. 

The  chtmiste  pn  China]  apply  themselves  chiefly  to  the  search 
of  the  universal  medicine,  for  health  and  long  life,  pretending  to 
make  men  inunortal,  if  they  can  find  it  out. 

^t>  miliam  Temple,     Of  Heroic  Virtue,  see.  2. 

Sometimes  she  flies  like  an  industrious  bee. 
And  robs  the  flowers  by  Nature's  chymistry. 

Dry  den.     The  Art  of  Poetry.  Ode,  can.  2. 

Vet  Paracelsus,  about  two  hundred  years  ago,  endeavoured  to 
overthrow  the  whole  scheme  of  Galen,  and  introduce  a  new  one 
of  his  own,  as  well  as  the  use  of  chymieal  medicines ;  and  has  not 
wanted  his  followers  and  admirers  ever  since,  who  have,  in  some 
measure,  compounded  with  the  Galenists,  and  brought  a  mixed 
use  of  chymieal  medicines  into  the  present  practice. 

Sir  William  Temple.    Health  and  Long  Ufe. 

Contentment  is  the  chemic  power. 
Which  makes  trees  bloom  in  half  an  hour. 
And  faster  plants  substantial  joy 
Than  axe  or  hatchet  can  destroy. 
Whitehead.  An  Ana.  to  an  Epie./rom  a  Grove  tn  Derbyshire,  ^fc. 

Chymically  analysed  blood  yealds  store  of  volatile  sulphureous, 
but,  (as  far  as  our  trials  have  hitherto  informed  us)  no  acid,  salt- 
ness.  Boyle,    Natural  Philosophy,  part  ii.  ess.  2. 

As  the  first  [the  geometricians]  set  have  an  eye  on  his  Grace's 
lands,  the  ehymists  are  not  less  taken  with  his  bmldings. 
They  consider  mortar  as  a  very  ante-revolutidnary  invention  in 
its  present  state  ;  but  properly  employed,  an  admirable  material 
for  overturning  all  establishments.  They  have  found  that  the 
gunpowder  of  ruins  ii  far  the  fittest  for  misking  other  ruins,  and 
fo  adinjinitum,  Burke,    To  a  Noble  Lord, 


Those  who  have  attempted  much,  have  seldom  failed  to  per-  CHYMIST. 
form  more  than  those  who  never  deviate  from  the  common  roads        — 
of  action :  many  valuable  preparations  of  chymistry  are  supposed     CICA- 
to  have  arisen  from  unfiuccessful  inquiries  after  the  grand  elixir.    DARlk. 

Johnson.    Adventurer,  No.  101. 

CIACCONA,It.;  c/iccona,  Sp.;  chaconne,YT.\  a  serious 
dance  always  composed  in  },  and  having  frequent 
returns  to  the  subject.  It  is  variously  derived^  from 
the  Persian  ihach,  a  king,  and  from  the  supposed  in- 
ventor Francisco  Cieco,  a  blind  Florentine  musician  of 
great  note  in  the  XlVth  century. 

CIBORIUM,  Kiputpiov,  the  calix  containing  the 
flower  of  the  Egyptian  bean,  of  which  the  root  was 
called  Colocasion.  These  Ciboria  were  used  for  drink- 
ing vessels,  as  gourds  and  calabashes  are  now  em- 
ployed by  the  Indians  and  Africans.  The  triple  use  to 
which  the  bean  was  applied,  is  noted  in  some  lines  of 
Nicander,  cited  by  Athenaeus,  (iii.  1.) 

Sir€i/>6iat  Kvafioy  * Ai^wtioi',  o^a  Oepst^^ 
avOea  pAv  ffreipapovv  avvi^t  ra  3c  wem/Qra 
hcpaU  Kopwoio  KIBOPIA  haivvp^voiciv 
€9  X^P^^  ffiOioun  vaKai  iroOiovaw  6pd(^ 
Tt^af  S*iif  OoiVffifiV  a<f>e'^ffa9  vrpoTt0fip,i» 

Athenacus  continues,  in  this  place,  to  describe  the 
plant,  and  in  another,  (xi.  7,)  he  states  that  the  Greeks 
adopted  the  name  for  a  cup  of  a  certain  form,  becaose 
it  grew  narrow  towards  the  base  like  the  Egyptian 
Ciborium.  Hesychius,  (ad  voc.)  derives  it  also  from 
Egypt ;  and  Pliny,  (xxi.  51,)  relates  the  uses  of  the 
Colocasion  in  like  manner.  The  Romans  made  the 
word  their  own,  (Hor.  Od,  xi.  7,)  and  in  the  end  it  has 
been  applied  in  Ecclesiastical  Architecture  to  a  vaulted 
canopy,  from  its  resemblance  to  an  inverted  Ciborium* 
This  dome  might  be  raised  over  any  altar  or  tomb ; 
but  the  name  belonged  car'  c^o^rfv  to  that  suspended 
over  the  high  altar.  (Bingham,  Orig.  Ecc.  viii.  6,  19.) 
The  most  magnificent  Ciborium  ever  erected,  was  that 
set  up  by  Justinian  on  the  rebuilding  of  Sta.  Sophia.  In 
this,  four  massive  columns  of  rose-coloured  porphyry 
supported  a  silver  canopy,  the  top  of  which  was 
crowned  with  a  ball  of  solid  gold  weighing  no  less  than 
118  lbs.  Lilies  also  of  gold,  in  weight  116  lbs,  im- 
bedded this  ball,  and  wreathed  it  in  festoons ;  and 
above  the  whole  towered  a  golden  cross  weighing 
65  lbs,  and  thickly  studded  with  the  rarest  and  most 
precious  jewels.  (Paulus  Silentiarius,  ad  calcem  Annae 
CommensB  Alexiad.) 

The  Ciborium  was  termed  also  rvpyo9,  Umbractdum, 
Sphara,  Lilia,  and  Malum,  the  origin  of  which  names 
is  obvious  from  the  above  description.  The  same  title 
was  sometimes  given  to  the  Pyx  containing  the  con- 
secrated wafers,  which  occasionally  was  suspended 
within  the  Ciborium.  In  modern  times  the  Ciborium 
has  been  succeeded  by  the  Baldachin,  which  has  a 
greater  variety  of  shape,  and  too  often  has  unfortu- 
nately permitted  a  licentious  indulgence  to  the  fantastic 
imagination  of  Italian  architects. 

CICADA,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  insects  of  theordet 
Hwnoptera,  hxnily  CicadaruE.  Greneric character:  an- 
tennsB  of  six  distinct  articulations  3  eyes  three,  small, 
shining. 

Tjpe,  Tettigonia  plebeia,  Fabr. 

CICADARL£,  in  Zoology,  a  family  of  insects  of  the 
order  Homoptera,  comprising  the  nine  following  genern. 
Gcada,  Fulgora,  Tetigometra,  Anraca,  Delphax,MUi^ 
Vum,  Cercopis,  Ledra,  Membraeis,  Tettigonia. 
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Clf"\'  This  family  has  been  divided  into  two  sub-families, 
DARI/E.  t]je  first  containing  the  CicadtE,  the  second  the  remain- 
ing' genera  5  Dr.  Leach,  with  much  reason,  has  consi- 
dered them  ns  distinct  families,  to  the  former  giving 
the  name  of  Ckadiada,  to  the  latter  that  of  Cercopida, 
The  former,  which  are  the  Tettigonia  of  Fabricius, 
differ  from  the  others  in  many  characters,  particularly 
in  the  number  of  the  joints  of  the  antennae,  which  are 
four  in  the  Ckadiada,  and  always  less  than  four  in  the 
Cercopid<e,  The  latter  also  want  the  opercula,  which 
in  the  Cicadtr  cover  the  tympaniform  cavity  which  forms 
the  organ  of  song  in  the  males. 

The  monotonous  note  of  the  male  of  the  Cicada  has 
always  rendered  it  the  object  of  considerable  notice 
and  interest ',  and  the  ancient  Poets  were  accustomed 
to  bestow  on  it  so  much  of  their  regard,  that  it  has 
become  quite  a  classical  insect.  The  remg  of  the 
Greeks  was  the  subject  of  the  most  endearing  epithets 
and  the  most  elegant  allusions.  The  sound  of  this 
insect  and  that  of  the  harp  were  called  by  the.  same 
name;  and  the  most  incredible  stories  of  the  sweetness 
of  its  note,  and  its  musical  talent,  for  such  was  unhe- 
sitatingly attributed  to  it,  were  invented  by  its  admi- 
rers. It  is  not,  however,  every  species  of  this  family, 
or  even  of  the  musical  division  of  them,  that  possesses 
these  melodious  powers.  Virgil  ascribes  to  the  Italian 
species,  a  voice  of  certainly  very  extraordinary  strength, 
but  is  not  very  complimentary  to  its  musical  qualities. 

Ei  caniu  querulw  rumpent  arbusta  Cicada, 

And,  according  to  Captain  Hancock,  the  Brazilian 
Cicadae  may  be  heard  upwards  of  a  mile.  As  the  males 
only  possess  the  organ  by  which  this  effect  is  produced, 
it  will  be  readily  concluded  that  the  object  of  it  is  to 
attract  the  females. 

This  organ  is  a  highly  complicated  little  musical 
instrument  of  the  most  ingenious  and  beautiful  con- 
struction, situated  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen. 
Reaumur  has  described  its  mechanism  with  his  charac- 
teristic minuteness  and  accuracy.  On  looking  at  the 
under  side  of  the  body,  two  large  scaly  plates  are  ob- 
served, of  various  forms  in  the  different  species,  gener- 
ally more  or  less  rounded,  covering  the  anterior  part  of 
the  abdomen.  These  are  the  opercula  or  drum  covers, 
from  beneath  which  the  sound  proceeds.  At  the  base 
of  the  posterior  legs  just  above  each  operculum,  is  a 
small  pointed  triangular  process,  the  object  of  which 
is  probably  to  prevent  them  from  being  too  much 
elevated.  Beneath  these  plates  is  a  cavity  divided  into 
two  little  cells,  the  bottom  of  each  being  occupied  by 
two  thin  transparent  scales,  compared  by  Reaumur  to 
little  mirrors,  but  with  more  propriety  considered  by 
other  authors  as  the  two  little  drums,  the  instrument 
by  which  the  sound  is  produced.  On  opening  a  Cicada 
on  the  back,  this  accurate  observer  discovered  two 
muscles,  each  composed  of  a  bundle  of  fibres  readily 
separable  from  each  other ;  and  on  twitching  one  of 
these  muscles  with  a  pin,  he  found  that  the  sound  was 
immediately  produced,  and  might  in  this  way  be  con- 
tinued a  considerable  time  after  the  insect  was  dead. 
These  muscles  terminated  in  two  membranes  consti- 
tuting the  drum,  and  each  is  contained  in  one  of  the 
two  little  nooks  or  sockets  of  the  cavity.  On  each 
side  of  the  drum-cavities,  when  the  opercula  are  re- 
moved, another  cavity  of  a  lunulate  shape  is  observed, 
which  appears  to  serve  the  same  office  in  modulating 
the  note  of  the  Ckoda,  as  the  larynx  does  in  the  human 
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voice.    The  note  then  is  modulated  by  the  opercula,    CICA- 
the  mirrors,  the  large  cavity,  and  the  different  parts   DARIiE, 
of  which  it  consists.    Each  drum  has  a  convex  and  a        ~ 
concave  surfisure,  the  former  of  which  is  rugous  or 
plsdted  :  when  the  insect  puts  in  motion  the  two  large 
muscles  which  are  attached  to  it,  these,  by  their  quick 
alternate  tension  and  relaxation,  give  a  sudden  motion 
to  the  drums,  each  surface  of  which  becomes  succes- 
sively concave  and  convex^  and  thus  the  note  of  these 
insects  is  produced. 

The  females  are  mute,  and  indeed  do  not  possess  the 
organs  of  sound,  having  merely  rudiments  of  the 
opercula.  They  are  furnished  with  a  sort  of  auger 
which  serves  to  cut  the  wood  in  which  the  eggs  are 
deposited ;  and  which,  by  the  alternate  motion  of  the 
two  pieces  of  which  it  is  composed,  performs  the  office 
of  a  file,  boring  little  perforations  in  the  wood  about 
four  lines  in  depth.  The  branches  which  are  attacked 
by  these  insects  are  full  of  little  holes,  placed  with 
considerable  regularity,  and  each  containing  from  five 
to  eight  hundred  eggs,  white  and  of  an  oblong  form. 
The  larvs  are  produced  in  the  spring)  they  are  white, 
and  have  six  feet.  They  leave  the  nest  and  bury  them- 
selves in  the  ground,  where  they  probably  feed  on 
roots,  and  where  they  change  to  the  pupa.  In  this 
latter  stage  of  their  metamorphosis,  they  have  the 
anterior  legs  formed  for  digging,  with  which  they 
bury  themselves  several  inches  deep  in  the  ground. 
In  order  to  make  their  last  change  to  the  perfect  insect, 
they  leave  their  subterranean  habitation  and  crawl  up 
the  trees,  where  they  quit  the  skin  of  the  pupa.  The 
perfect  insect  lives  upon  the  juice  of  plants,  which  it 
sucks  by  means  of  its  trunk  from  the  leaves  and  young 
branches. 

There  are  but  few  of  the  true  Cicada  in  Europe, 
and  it  is  only  lately  that  a  species  has  been  discovered 
in  the  New  Forest  by  Mr.  Bydder,  before  which  no 
British  species  was  known  to  exist. 

Of  the  other  sub-family,  the  Fulgora  (Lantern-flies) 
are  well  known  as  affording  the  most  interesting  ex- 
amples of  luminous  insects. 

The  common  Cercopis  spumaria,  or  Spittle  insect,  is 
met  with  on  almost  every  plant  and  shrub,  especially 
on  lucerne,  enveloped  in  a  covering  of  a  sort  of  saliva, 
which,  though  often  formed  in  considerable  quantities, 
is  not  always  a  sufficient  safeguard  from  the  rapacity 
of  different  insects  of  prey,  as  the  Ichneumons,  wHich 
seize  the  larvae  and  pupse,  and  fly  off  with  them  to 
devour  them.  The  larvae  are  sometimes  found  seven 
or  eight  together,  and  they  do  not  leave  their  hiding 
place  till  they  assume  the  perfect  form,  in  which  state 
they  leap  with  considerable  agility. 

CICA'TRICE,  or"!      It.  and  Fr.  ckatrke,  Scheidius 

CicA^TRix,  >  thinks  it  may  be  from  iciicacu,  the 

Cict/TRiZE,  J  reduplicate  form  of  kow,  whence 

icatw,  uro.     Martinius,  from  aeco,  because  the  cicatrix 
cacet,  that  is,  closes  the  open  wound. 

For  which  [wounds]  I  have  prepared  tliU  treatise,  as  a  sove- 
xaigne  balme,  to  incarne  and  cicatrize  them,  not  ulcerate,  or 
inflame  them. 

Prynne.  On  the  Sovcraine  Power  of  ParUaments,  Epistle  to  tko 
Reader,  part  iii. 

JoL.  I  can  hear  no  more. 

This  opens  an  old  wound  and  makes  a  new  one. 
Would  it  were  ctca/n'serf/ 

Mamnger.    The  Gnardian,  act  i.  te.  1. 
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It  [tbe  wild  lettuce]  healetk  all  maladies  whicli  the  eiei  lie 
Bubject  antOj  as  namely,  it  riddetb  anraytbe  cloudie  webs  tberin, 
the  rtca/rtces  and  scarres,        Holland,    P/imV,  vol.  ii.  fol.  45. 

The  first  stage  of  healing,  or  the  discharge  of  matter  is  called 
digestion ;  the  second,  or  filling  up  with  flesh,  incarnation ;  and 
the  last,  or  skinning  over,  cicatrization.        Sharp,    Surgery, 

CICCA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  Moncecia, 
order  Tetrandria,  natural  order  Euphorbus,  Generic 
character  :  male  flower,  calyx  four-leaved ;  corolla 
none :  female  flower,  calyx  four-leaved  j  corolla  none ; 
styles  four;  capsule  four-celled,  not  gaping,  somewhat 
fleshy. 

Two  species,  C.  disticha  and  nodiflora,  natives  of  the 
East  Indies.  WUld« 

CICER,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  Diadelphia, 
order  Decandria,  natural  order  Legummoia,  Generic 
character :  calyx  five-parted,  the  length  of  the  corolla, 
the  four  upper  lacinia;  of  the  corolla  incumbent  on  the 
standard  -,  legume  turgid,  two-seeded. 

Two  species,  C.  arietmum  and  C.  lens,  the  Lentil^ 
natives  of  Europe. 

CICERONE,  It.  A  name  given  to  a  Guide  to  works 
of  art,  ruins,  or  antiquity. 

Quasi  as  eloquent  on  these  subjects  as  Cicero  himself 
could  have  been. 

And  here  let  me  recommend  to  the  traveller,  to  explore,  when 
travelling,  every  recess,  and  visit  every -object,  without  rel3ring 
too  much  on  the  representations  of  others :  as  the  conunon  guides 
are  lazy  and  interested,  cicerones  are  often  ignorant,  and  writers 
as  often  wrong,  through  want  of  opportunity,  of  knowledge,  or 
of  exertion,  and  not  unfrequently  from  too  great  an  attachment 
of  their  own  systems. 

Euttmce,    Italy,  Preliminary  I>Ueovrse, 

CICERONIANISM,  an  imitation  or  servile  follow* 
ing  of  the  style  or  phraseology  of  Cicero, 

For  had  an  angel  bin  his  dlscipliner,  unless  it  were  for  dwell- 
ing too  much  upon  ciceronianisms,  and  had  chasti^'d  the  reAdingy 
not  the  vanity,  it  had  bin  plainly  partial. 

AfiUan,    Artopagiticm* 

So  you  can  speak  ^nd  write  Latin,  not  barbarously,  I  never 
require  great  study  in  ciceronianism,  the  chief  abuse  of  Oxford^ 
fui  dum  verba  eectantur,  ret  ipeas  negligunt. 

Sir  Philip  Sidney  to  hi*  Broiher  Robert  Sidney. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  XVth  century  a  lite« 
rary  heresy  arose  in  Italy,  the  supporters  of  which 
tissumed  th^  name  of  Ciceronians.  Their  principle 
was,  that  in  writing  Latin  no  word  ought  to  be  used 
unless  it  was  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  Cicero. 
The  chief  Scholars  of  the  day  ranged  themselves  on 
opposite  sides,  and  the  controversy  was  sometimes 
waged  with  no  slight  acrimony.  Among  the  first  who 
entered  the  lists  may  be  mentioned  Paolo  Cortesi. 
This  learned  Tuscan  on  transmitting  to  Politian  a  col- 
lection of  letters  which  he  had  taken  the  trouble  of 
amassing,  (to  little  purpose  as  his  correspondent  told 
him,)  avowed  himself  a  staunch  Ciceronian.  The  reply 
of  Pblitian  may  be  found  in  the  last  letter  but  one  of  the 
Vlllth  book  of  his  Epistles.  He  asks  Cortesi,  whether 
he  prefers  the  smooth  visage  of  the  ape,  which  after  all 
is  but  a  caricature  of  the  human  countenance,  to  the 
honest  roughness  of  the  lion  and  the  bull?  He  con- 
demns the  languor  and  weakness,  the  lack  of  energy, 
of  life,  and  of  originality  of  such  sluggish  and  slum- 
bering imitators,  who  beg  their  bread,  as  it  were,  by 
morsels,  for  the  use  of  the  day  ;  and  who,  if  the  author 
whom  they  are  in  the  habit  of  mangling  should  not 
happen  to  be  at  hand,  cannot  put  their  words  together 
without  some  illiterate  barbarism.  He  urges  his  friend 


to  study  and  to  digest  Cicero  as  he  would  any  other  fine  CICERO. 
writer  3  but  not  timidly  to  swim  by  him  as  by  a  cork,  ^iANiSM. 
Bor  servilely  to  plant  his  steps  upon  the  very  same 
track  as  his  leader.  Politian  retained  these  opinions  to 
the  last,  and  when  dedicating  bis  own  Epistles  to  Pietro 
de  Medici^  about  a  month  before  his  death,  he  advanced 
good  reasons  for  not  having  confined  himself  to  the 
school  of  Ci«ero,  or  of  any  other  master.  This  letter 
to  Cortesi  produced  a  reply  from  him  but  little  worthy 
of  his  reputation,  and  the  combat  soon  thickened ; 
Hermolaus  Barbaro  brought  his  stores  of  erudition  in 
behalf  of  Politian  3  and  Muretus  honourably  recanted 
a  youthful  opinion  which  inclined  him  to  the  opposite 
party.  In  his  Varia  Lectiones,  (xvii.)  is  a  chapter 
entitled  De  stuUiHd  quorundam  quiaeCiceronianQS  pocanty 
kk  which  he  tells  a  pleasant  story  relative  to  this  dispute. 
It  seems  that  he  had  carefully  treasured  up  several 
uncommon  words,  which  reaJly  did  occur^  though 
ivirely,  and  perhaps  as  osraf  Xetyo^va,  in  the  wriUi^  ol 

JTuUy.  They  were  not,  however^  to  be  fbond  la  tJbe 
ndttx  of  Nizoliu8>  which  had  been  assumed  as  the 
touchstone  of  Ciceronianism ;  and  on  a  visit  which  some 
of  the  more  bigoted  partisans  of  that  sect  paid  to  one 
of  Muretus'slectureSj  he  took  especial  pains  to  introduce 
these  words  mto  his  oration.  What  was  the  sly  and 
mischievous  joy  of  the  Critic  when  he  saw  his  fasti- 
dious friends  shrugging  up  their  shoulders  and  con- 
tracting their  brows,  and  heard  them  with  wry  faces 
whispering  to  each  other,  that  their  brains  were  mud- 
dled and  their  ears  tortured  by  such  flagitious  barba- 
risms !  nay,  when  according  to  the  custom  of  his  time, 
they  escorted  him  to  his  own  house  as  a  fitting  com- 
pliment, they  could  not  refrain  from  some  expressions 
signifying  that  he  had  ill  used  them  by  thus  violating 
their  feeling?.  Having  enjoyed  his  sport  sufficiently, 
he  let  them  into  his  secret;  and  as  soon  as  the  words 
were  recognized  to  be  Cicero's,  then,  he  adds,  the 
tone  was  wholly  changed,  and  that  which  had  been 
stigmatized  as  coarse,  rough  speech,  became  on  a 
sudden  sweet  and  soft,  and  polished  ;  11^  lupini  aqud 
macerati  omnem  amaritiem  exuerant  simulatque  eas  Cice-^ 
ronis  esse  constiterat. 

On  the  side  of  the  opposite  party  Longueil  gave  a 
remarkable  testimony  of  his  attachment  to  these  fantas- 
tic principles.  After  having  acquired  a  considerable 
reputation  for  the  purity  of  his  Latin  style,  which  had 
been  unconfined  in  its  rage  of  authorities,  in  his  latter 
years,  while  on  a  visit  at  Rome,  he  composed  two 
Tracts  in  Ciceronian  Latin.  One,  Christophori  Longolii 
CivisRomani,  PerduelUonis  rei,Defensionesdtto:  the  other, 
ad  Lutheranos  jam  damnatos ;  and  so  enamoured  was  he 
of  this  new  vein,  that  on  his  death-bed  he  instructed 
his  executors  to  reserve  these  pieces  only,  and  to 
commit  all  his  former  works  to  the  flames;  an  injunc- 
tion which  in  part  was  too  feithftilly  obeyed.  Another 
follower  of  this  sect  was  Paulus  Manutius,  who  in  the 
judgment  of  Scaliger,  wrote  better  Ciceronianism  than 
Longueil.  The  first,  he  said,  accommodated  Tully  to 
his  own  purpose  5  the  latter  was  compelled  to  quit 
his  own  meaning  in  order  to  follow  that  of  Tully :  but 
Paulus,  it  should  be  remembered,  had  already  edited 
Cicero,  and  must  have  been,  siquis  alius,  deeply  versed 
in  his  style.  The  example  of  Longueil  on  his  death- 
bed was  followed  by  Navagieroj  and  the  only  two  of 
his  works  which  he  sought  to  rescue  from  the  flames, 
were  his  Ciceronian  Funeral  Orations ;  on  Bartolomeo 
d*  Alviano,  and  the  Doge  Leonardo  Loredano.  Caicag:- 
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crCKRO-  nini,  the  profound  Canon  of  Fenura,  who  requested  to  be 
NUN  ISM.  buried  in  the  Dominican  Library,  in  order  that  he  might 
repose  when  dead  in  the  same  apartment  in  i^hich  the 
greater  part  of  his  living  days  had  been  passed^ 
although  a  Ciceronian,  encountered  the  rod  of  Major* 
ajius,  for  some  expressions  which  he  had  used  in  his 
Disquisition  on  the  OfficicL  Even  Majorajius  himselfj 
in  the  opinion  of  his  sect,  did  not  go  far  enough  :  he 
was  but  a  lukewarm  Ciceronian,  for  he  admitted  the 
words  of  other  Roman  authors,  and  Nizolius  rebuked 
him  for  his  heterodoxy. 

But  the  most  distinguished  work  which  arose  from 
this  controversy,  and  the  only  one  which  is  remem- 
bered by  posterity,  is  the  Ciceronianiis  of  Erasmus. 
With  that  unequsdlcd  mixtare  of  wit  and  learning 
which  adorns  all  his  compositions,  this  ''  great  injured 
name*'  marshalled  himself  against  the  reignmg  folly  ; 
and  by  his  light  and  agreeable  raillery  discomfited 
the  host  of  pedants,  who  in  rain  turned  upon  iheit 
careless  assailant  all  the  heavy  artillery  which  they 
could  bring  into  the  field.  Three  interlocutors  support 
the  Dialogue ;  the  first,  Nosoponus,  a  confirmed 
Ciceronian,  who  professes  that  he  would  rather  be  a 
perfect  imitator  of  his  great  Oracle,  than  enjoy  a  Con- 
sulate, a  Pontificate,  or  even  a  Canonization.  For 
this  exaggerated  admiration,  however^  Erasmus  was 
not  without  grave  authority.  The  preference  had 
been  really  expressed  by  Lazaro  Buonamico,  who 
added  Chat  he  should  have  chosen  the  eloquence  of 
Tully  before  the  Empire  of  Augustus.  Bulephorus  and 
Hypologus  banter  Nosoponus  upon  his  diseased  iancy^ 
and  almost  succeed  in  converting  him.  The  Dialogue 
abounds  with  pleasant  writing,  and  is  rich  in  characters 
of  contemporary  authors.  Look,  say  the  opponents 
of  Nosoponus,  to  the  Pagan  images  with  which  your 
Latin  must  of  necessity  be  invested ;  and  they  then 
turn  the  following  passage  into  Ciceronian  speech : 
lesus  Christus,  Verbum  et  FiUus  atemi  Patris,  juxta  pro- 
phetias  venit  in  munduin,  ac,  /actus  homo,  sponte  se  in 
mortem  tradidit  ac  redemit  Ecclesiamsuam,off'ensique  Patris 
iram  avertit  a  nobis,  eique  nos  reconciliavit,  ut  per  gratiam 
fidei  justificati,  et  a  {Diaboli)  tyrannide  liberat%,inseramur 
EcclesuB,  et  in  EcclesiiB  communione  perseverantes,  post 
hancvitam  consequamur  regnum  ccelorum.  This  Christian 
paragraph,  to  become  Ciceronian,  must  submit  to  a 
strange  metamorphosis.  Opiimi  Maximique  Jovis  inter' 
pres  ac  films,  Servator,  Rex,  juxta  Vatum  responsa,  ex 
Olympo  devolavit  in  terras,  et  hominis  assumtdfigurd  sese 
pro  salute  Reipubliae  sponte  devovit  DiisManibus ;  atque 
ita  concionem,  sive  civitatem,  sive  Rempublicam  suam 
asseruit  in  libertatem,  ac  Jovis  Optimi  Maximi  vibratum 
in  nostra  capita  fulmen  restinxit,  nosque  cum  ilh  redegit 
in  gratiam,  ut  persuasionis  munificentid  ad  innoceniiam 
reparati  et  a  sycophante  dominatu  manumissi,  cooptemur 
in  dvitatem,  et  in  Reipublica  soctetate  perseverantes,  quum 
fata  nos  evocdrint  ex  hac  vitd  in  Deorum  immortalium 
consortia  rerum  summd  potiamur.  How  little  cari- 
cature is  used  in  this  extract  may  be  determined  by 
an  inspection  of  Bembo's  Letters.  Though  Secretary 
to  Leo  X.  and  invested  with  the  purple,  he  does  not 
scruple  in  the  History  of  Venice  to  make  the  Senate  of 
that  State  exhort  the  reigning  Pontiff,  Utifidat  Diis  im- 
fHortalUms,  quorum  vicem  gerit  in  terris ;  instead  of  fides 
he  writes  persuasio;  instead  of  excommunicatio,  ab 
aqud  et  igni  interdictio:  and  even  when  addressing 
official  despatches  in  the  very  person  of  the  repre- 
sentative of  St.  Peter^  he  blames  the  inhabitants  of 


Reeanatt  for  providing  uASMind  timber  for  the  Casa  CICERO- 
lit  LartUo  in  such  terms  as  these,  Nt  turn  nos  turn  etiam  ^IANISM« 
I>BAM  iPSAM  (the  Viigin  Mary)  tiwrni  Ugnorum  inutUium 
donatlone    huisse    wUamini:    and    while    exhorting 
FVancifl  L  to  a  Crusade  against  the  Turks^  he  invokes 
him  per  Deoi  ttique  homines. 

It  is  not  easy  to  describe  the  fery  with  which  the 
Ciceronians  assailed  the  Dialogue  of  Erasmus.  Do^ 
letus  the  unhappy  printer,  whose  Lutheranism  or 
Atheism  (for  his  enemies  accused  him  of  both,  and 
with  some,  of  those  times,  the  charges  were  synony- 
mouSj)  afterwards  brought  him  to  the  stake,  first 
attacked  Erasmus  himself  in  a  dialogue  De  ImitaHone 
K^eromand,  in  which  Sir  Thomas  More  and  Simon  de 
Villeneuve  maintain  the  dispute;  and  afterwards 
poured  his  wrath  upon  Floridus  Sabinius  who  had 
espoused  the  other  party,  and  was  overwhelmed  with 
prose  and  verse,  with  argument,  invective,  and  epi- 
gram. The  whole  of  Italy  was  in  flame.  Sambucuf , 
Sadoletus,  Johannes  Lascaris,  Julius  Camillas,  and 
Paulus  Jovius,  all  entered  the  lists  5  and  Erasmus  was 
falsely  accused  of  undervaluing  Cicero,  not  of  exposing 
Ciceronianism.  It  was  reserved,  however,  for  the  elder 
Scaliger  to  produce  the  most  signal  monument  of 
literary  bitterness  and  inconsistency  which  the  annals 
of  controversy  can  display.  In  1531  he  put  forth 
Oraiio  adversus  Des.  Er.  EloquentuB  RomamB  vindex;  a 
Tract  which  six  years  afterwards  was  followed  by  a 
second  of  the  same  kind.  If  Catiline  or  Cethegus 
themselves  had  risen  from  the  dead,  Ciceronianism 
could  not  have  encountered  rounder  terms  for  their 
vituperation,  than  those  which  are  here  levelled  against 
Erasmus.  He  is  called  Romani  nominis  vomica ;  £/o- 
quentue  scopulum ;  Latvue  puriiatis  contaminator ;  Elo" 
quentia  eversor;  Literarum  camifex;  omnium  ordinum 
labes ;  omnium  studiorum  macula  ;  omnium  atatum  vene^ 
num  i  mendaeiorum parens ;fiiroris alumnus;  Fkiria,  cvjus 
scriptis  incolumibus  Respublica  sive  Christiana,  sive  Lite^ 
raria  stare  non  potest  s  finally,  he  is  Ccmum,  Busiris, 
Vipera  generis  humani,monstrum,  parricida  et  tripatricida. 
In  a  letter  written  by  his  father,  which  the  younger 
Scaliger  afterwards  suppressed,  but  which  may  be 
found  in  the  edition  of  Thoulouse  (xv.  addressed  to 
Ferronius)  he  condescends  to  still  more  unmeasured 
abuse.  He  taxes  his  meek  and  modest  antagonist,  (if 
he  who  personally  had  never  written  against  him  can 
be  called  an  antagonist,)  with  the  dishonour  of  his 
birth  :  spurius  es^  he  says,  ex  incesto  natus  concubitu, 
sordidut  parentibus,  altera  sacrificuh,  alterd  prosHtutd. 

Erasmus  unjustly  suspected  Cardinal  Aleander, 
against  whom  he  nursed  a  strong  dislike,  to  be  the 
author  of  the  first  of  these  Orations.  He  felt  the  in- 
vective of  it  acutely ;  and  it  is  stud  that  he  collected 
and  burned  all  the  copies  which  he  could  get  into  his 
hands.  Scaliger  afterwards  recanted,  not  his  Cicero- 
nianism, but  his  ferocious  calumnies.  He  even  wrote 
an  epitaph  on  the  death  of  him  whom  he  had  thus 
atrociously  libelled  :  but  it  was  a  composition  which 
was  little  calculated  by  its  merit  to  appease  his  injured 
ghost,  if  it  could  be  supposed  still  to  retain  the 
memory  of  literary  quarrels.  Infinite  self-gratulation, 
however,  must  have  resulted  to  Erasmus  from  his 
Satire.  Though,  at  the  moment,  it  diminished  the 
number  of  his  admirers,  and  exposed  him  to  tlie  bit- 
terest malevolence,  it  nevertheless  struck  a  death-blow 
to  Ciceronianism.  This  silly  fancy  faded  away  like  the 
Romance  of  the  Spaniards  before  the  pen  of  Cervantes. 
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CICERO-  A  few  of  the  Italian  school  attempted^  but  in  mm,  to 
NIAN15M.  prolong  the  existence  of  the  expiring  sect^  as  a  few 
coxcombs  aft^r  them  from  time  to  time  have  at- 
tempted to  revive  it.  Bat  it  was  no  longer  doubted 
by  the  great  majority  of  Scholars,  that  pure  Latinity 
could  be  drunk  from  other  sources  besides  that  of 
Tully ;  and  that  it  was  a  mistaken  and  illiberal  mono- 
poly^ which  sought  to  confine  the  stream  of  Roman 
eloquence  in  the  narrow  bed  of  a  single  channel. 

The  reader  who  wishes  for  more  on  this  subject 
may  consult  the  various  Tracts  of  the  Authors  who 
have  been  incidentally  mentioned  in  our  brief  notice 
above.  The  literary  historians  of  the  Cinquecenti  will 
give  him  plentiful  details.  Some  of  Bayles's  remarks 
(particularly  in  the  lives  of  fiembo,  Majorajiusj  and 
Erasmus)  furnish  curious  anecdotes.  Many  facts  will 
be  found  scattered  up  and  down  Jdrtin's  rambling 
and  ill-adjusted,  but  overflowing  Itfe  of  Erasmus ;  the 
whole  is  neatly  and  concisely  put  together  inBurigny*s 
Vie  d'Erasme ;  and  Bailletj  in  Les  Jugemens  des  Savans 
(Ivii.)  has  stated  the  chief  criticisms  upon  the  CicerO' 
nianus  itself. 

CICHLA,  from  the  Greek  «<xMi  ^  marine  fish, 
Schneid.  In  Zoology,  a  genus  of  animals  belonging  to 
the  family  Ferc^ides,  order  Acanthopterygu,  class 
Pisces, 

Generic  character.    Teeth  small;  mouth  large; 
opercules  neither  serrated  nor  spined. 

This  genus  is  easily  distinguished  firom  the  Labri, 
which  have  the  lips  very  fleshy,  and  the  teeth  not  dis- 
posed in  the  form  of  tufts  on  the  palate;  and  from  the 
Canlkari,  which  have  the  mouth  very  small. 
The  species  are  the 
C,  Ocellaris,  Schneid. 

C.  FUrca,  Cuv. ;  k  Lahre  fourche,  and  le  Caraxomore 
sacrestin,  Lacep. 
C.  Hololepidota,  Cuv. ;  le  Lahre  hololepidote,  Lacep. 
C.  Chrysoptera,  Cuv.  5  Perca  Chrysoptera,  Catesby. 
These  fishes  are  natives  of  the  Indian  Seas. 
See  Cuvier,  R^gne  Animal;  Bloch,  Ichthyologia  k 
Schneider ;  Lacepede,  Histoire  des  Poissons, 

CICHORIUM,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class 
Syngenesia,  order  ASqualis,  natural  order  Cichoracea, 
Cfeneric  character  :  receptacle  somewhat  chaffy; 
calyx  with  a  cup  at  the  base;  down  many-leaved^ 
chaffy. 

Of  this  genus  six  species  have  been  described. 
C.  intybus,  the  Wild  Succory,  is  a  native  of  England, 
enlivening  our  road-sides  in  July  and  August  with  its 
brilliant  blue  flowers  ;  C.  endiva,  the  Endive  of  which 
many  varieties  are  produced  in  our  gardens,  is  a  native 
of  the  East  Indies. 

CICINDELA,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  insects  of  the 
order  Coleopiera,  family  CicindeleUe,  Generic  character : 
thorax  short,  almost  as  broad  as  the  head ;  abdomen 
long,  somewhat  quadrate,  rounded  behind;  back  flat; 
external  maxillary  palpi  as  long  or  longer  than  the 
labial.     Type,  C.  campestris,  L. 

The  insects  of  this  genus  are  elegantly  formed,  and 
frequently  curiously  marked  and  coloured.  They  run 
with  great  swiftness  ;  and  like  the  Cardbi,  which  they 
considerably  resemble,  they  are  carnivorous.  Geoffroy 
and  the  junior  Desmarest,  have  recorded  some  re- 
markable facts  respecting  the  predatory  habits  of  the 
larva  of  Cicindela.  It  forms  a  hole  in  the  earth,  some- 
times to  the  depth  of  eighteen  inches,  at  the  opening 
of  which  it  remains  quite  motionless,  with  its  large 


jaws  just  raised  above  the  8urface,and  widely  extended.  CICHf* 
The  instant  that  a  luckless  insect  comes  in  contact  l^^U. 
with  this  living  trap,  it  is  seized  and  carried  to  the  rimvii 
bottom  of  the  hole,  and  there  devoured.  wuuau 

CICINDELETJS:,  in  Zook^,  a  family  of  insects 
of  the  order  Coleoptera,  consisting  of  the  following 
genera ;  Manticora,  ColUuris,  Megacephala,  Cicindela. 

CICONIA,  said  to  be  so  called  from  the  Cicones,  a 
people  of  Thrace,  in  which  country  the  bird  was 
abundant,  Willugh. ;  Stork,  Pen. 

In  Zoology,  a  genus  of  animals  belonging  to  the 
family  Cultrirostres,  order  Gralla,  class  Aves. 

Generic  character.  Beak  large,  strong,  straight, 
long,  conical,  sharp-pointed,  and  not  grooved ;  nostrils 
close  to  its  base  ;  tongue  very  short ;  mandibles  thin 
and  broad;  legs  reticulated;  feet  tetra-dactyle,  the 
three  front  toes  connected  to  each  other  by  membranes 
at  their  base,  especially  the  external  toes  3  the  hind 
toe  rests  on  the  ground. 

Cuvier  has  laid  claim  to  the  establishment  of  this 
as  a  new  genus,  having  separated  it  from  the  Ardem 
of  Linnaeus ;  but  it  was  described  long  since  under 
the  same  name,  as  a  distinct  genus,  by  VVillughby  in 
his  OniUhologia,  It  differs  from  the  Herons  in  not 
having  the  beak  grooved,  and  in  having  the  toes  more 
webbed,  and  not  serrated ;  and  from  the  Cranes,  in 
having  the  nostrils  close  to  the  base  of  the  beak,  in- 
stead of  being  distant  from  it,  and  in  having  the  hind 
toe  bear  upon  the  ground^  instead  of  being  some 
distance  from  it. 

The  Ciconiae  form  a  very  interesting  genus,  on  ac- 
count of  the  readiness  with  which  they  may  be 
domesticated,  their  mild  temper,  and  the  service  they 
render  in  destroying  the  reptiles  which  in  hot  countries 
are  so  numerous  as  to  be  a  great  inconvenience.  They 
march  unconcernedly  about  the  fields,  and  in  the 
streets,  picking  up  any  offal  with  which  they  may  chance 
to  meet,and  on  that  account  they  are  protected  in  Holland 
and  Turkey.  They  have  no  peculiar  cry,  except  at  the 
time  of  migration,  but  they  make  a  clacking  noise  by 
shutting  the  mandibles,  which  are  broad  and  thin, 
smartly  and  frequently.  When  the  bird  is  irritated  or 
alarmed,  it  throws  the  head  back  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  the  beak  parallel  to  the  back,  and  strikes  the 
mandibles  sharply  against  each  other.  In  walking, 
its  steps  are  large  and  stately,  bringing  the  foot  for- 
ward at  the  same  time  with  the  leg,  which  is  owing 
to  a  peculiar  structure,  to  be  spoken  off  in  the  Essay 
on  Comparative  Anatomy  ;  and  it  is  In  consequence 
of  this  that  the  bird  is  enabled  to  sleep  upon  one  leg, 
whilst  the  other  is  bent  up. 

They  are  migratory,  not  staying  in  Europe  later 
than  August.  "  From  innumerable  observations," 
says  Mr.  Montagu,  "  it  is  evident  that  migrative  birds 
are  much  more  confined  in  their  longitudinal  range 
than  in  their  latitudinal ;  hence  it  is  that  many  species 
pass  through  France  and  Germany  in  the  spring,  and 
return  in  the  autumn,  which  by  no  chance  have  as  yet 
been  ever  observed  to  wander  into  this  country, 
although  they  proceed  much  further  north  than  any 
part  of  Britain.  This  is  an  observation  which  almo;  t 
immediately  applies  to  the  Storks,  which,  thoug^h 
common  in  France  and  Holland,  are  very  rarely  met 
with  in  England.  Before  their  departure  they  assemble 
in  immense  numbers,  and  after  making  several  short 
flights,  as  if  to  try  their  wings,  set  off  suddenly,  and 
with  great  speed,  so  as  to  be  quickly  out  of  sight. 
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aOONIA.  Thomson's  description  of  this  event  is  so  faitbfulj  that 
it  may  be  allowed  to  quote  it  here. 

Where  the  Rhine  loses  his  majestic  force 
In  Belgian  plains,  won  from  Uie  raging  deep 
By  diligence  amazing,  and  the  strong 
Unconqaerable  hand  of  Liberty, 
The  Stork  Assembly  meets ;  for  many  a  day 
ConsuUing  deep  and  rarious,  ere  they  take 
Their  arduous  voyage  through  the  liquid  sky. 
And  now,  their  route  design'd,  their  leaders  chose. 
Their  tribes  adjusted,  clean'd  their  vigorous  wings  i 
And  many  a  circle,  many  a  short  essay, 
Wheel'd  round  and  round,  in  congregation  full 
The  figur'd  flight  extends,  and  riding  high 
The  aerial  billows,  mixes  with  the  clouds. 

C.  Alba,  Willugh.,  Cuv.  -,  la  Cigagne  Blanche,  Buff,  j 
White  Stork,  Pen.  This  is  larger  than  the  Common  Heron^ 
being  rather  more  than  three  feet  and  a  half  in  length 
from  the  tip  of  the  beak  to  that  of  the  tail ;  general 
plumage  ^diite,  with  black  wing-feathers ;  beak  and 
legs  red;  the  eyes  surrounded  with  a  fold  of  naked 
akin  of  a  reddish  black  colour :  the  females  reseml^le 
the  males,  but  the  young  are  distinguished  by  the 
brownish  tinge  of  their  wings  and  the  dusky  redness 
of  their  bills.  These  birds  are  fond  of  the  haunts  of 
men,  and  may  be  said  to  be  almost  domestic,  as  in 
Holland  they  are  frequently  seen  building  on  the  roofs 
of  houses,  where  the  inhabitants  often  place  boxes  for 
them  in  which  they  make  their  nests.  They  are  good 
tempered  and  easily  tamed;  and  although  inclined 
to  a  grave  air  and  mournful  appearance,  will,  when 
amused  by  the  fondness  of  children,  play  about  and 
seem  to  join  in  their  sports,  an  instance  of  which 
related  by  Dr.  Hermann  is  worthy  of  notice.  ''  In  a 
garden,'*  says  he,  "  where  the  children  were  playing 
at  hide  and  seek,  I  saw  a  tame  Stork  join  the  party ; 
run  its  turn  when  touched ;  and  distinguish  the  child 
whose  turn  it  was  to  pursue  the  rest  so  well,  as  along 
with  the  others,  to  be  on  its  guard."  They  build 
their  nests  in  belfries,  tops  of  trees,  or  other  inacces- 
sible places,  so  that  their  offspring  may  be  concealed ; 
and  it  is  observed  that  they  will  return  year  after  year 
to  their  old  haunts,  as  if  thankful  for  the  shelter 
afforded  to  them.  They  lay  two  or  four  eggs  at  a 
time,  which  are  rather  larger  than  Goose's  eggs,  and 
of  a  yellowish  white  colour :  the  male  supplies  the 
place  of  the  female  occasionally,  during  the  time  of 
incubation,  when  she  leaves  the  nest  to  go  in  search 
of  food ;  and  after  a  month's  sitting  the  young  are 
hatched,  and  are  then  covered  with  a  brownish 
coloured  down  :  but  the  care  of  the  parent  birds  does 
not  stop  here,  for  one  of  them  continues  to  watch 
over  the  young  whilst  the  other  is  out  in  quest  of 
food,  till  they  are  able  to  leave  their  nest.  As  a  proof 
of  their  affection  for  their  young,  a  celebrated  story  is 
current  in  Holland,  that  when  the  city  of  Delft  was  on 
fire,  a  female  Stork  in  vain  attempted  several  times  to 
carry  off  her  young  ones ;  and  finding  she  was  unable 
to  effect  their  escape,  suffered  herself  to  be  burnt 
with  them.  Travellers  have  mentioned  a  curious  ac- 
count of  the  amusement  afforded  to  the  people  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Smyrna,  who  will  substitute  Hens' 
eggs  in  the  nests  of  Storks ;  the  poor  bird  sits  till  they 
are  hatched,  but  when  the  male  finds  the  nest  peopled 
by  a  family  so  different  from  his  own  offspring,  by  his 
lamentable  cries  assembles  the  neighbouring  Storks, 
"  who  irritated,"  says  the  French  writer,  "  at  the  ap- 
parent infidelity  of  his  mate,  kill  her  with  theu* 
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beaks."    This  bird  is  common  in  France,  Germany,  CICONU. 

Holland,  and  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  but  is  very 

rarely  seen  in  England.     They  migrate  in  the  month 

of  August,  and  Dr.  Hermann  says,  about   that  time 

may  be  seen  in  hundreds  between  Schelestadt  and 

Colniar,  where  they  spend  all  the  day  in  the  marshes^ 

and  the  nights  in  the  trees,  till  having  completely 

assembled,  they  take  the  opportunity  of  a  north  wind 

to  leave  their  summer  quarters  in  the  night ;  and  as 

they  also  rise  very  high  in  the  air,  it  is  rather  uncom« 

mon  to  see  them  take  their  flight. 

C.  Nigra,  Willugh. ;  la  Cigogne  Noire,  Buff. ;  Black 
Siork,  Pen.  About  the  size  of  a  hen  Turkey  and  three 
feet  and  a  half  high ;  the  head,  neck,  and  all  the 
upper  parts  of  the  body,  with  the  wings  and  tail  black, 
resplendent  with  violet ;  the  chest  and  belly  white  ; 
the  beak  and  skin  encircling  the  eyes  of  a  crimson 
red,  and  the  legs  dusky  red.  Before  the  bird  arrives 
at  maturity,  "  the  head  and  upper  part  of  the  neck  is 
speckled  with  pale  brown  of  different  shades,  having  a 
slight  tinge  of  rufous ;  becoming  darker  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  neck,  the  feathers  being  dusky  in  the  mid- 
dle ;  the  back  scapulars,  and  coverts  of  the  wings 
dusky  black,  slightly  margined  with  brown ;  quills  and 
tail  dusky  bladk,  the  latter  glossed  with  green  ;  the 
feathers  on  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  before  pretty 
long  and  loose,  hanging  over  the  breast ;  from  thence 
to  the  tail  dingy  white."  Such  is  Mr.  Montagu's  ac- 
count of  a  young  bird  taken  in  Somersetshire.  This 
species  differs  from  the  other  in  being  solitary,  and 
avoiding  the  haunts  of  men  ;  it  is  rarely  seen  in  Hol- 
land, where  the  White  Stork  is  very  common,  but  is 
numerous  among  the  Swiss  Alps,  in  Hungary,  Tur- 
key, and  Poland.  The  bird  which  was  in  Mr.  Mon- 
tagu's possession,  he  describes  as  being  docile,  and  of 
a  mild  and  peaceful  disposition,  never  making  use  of 
its  formidable  bill  offensively.  *'  When  very  hungry," 
says  he,  **  it  crouches,  resting  the  whole  length  of 
the  legs  upon  the  ground,  and  supplicantly  seems  to 
demand  food,  by  nodding  the  head,  flapping  its  un- 
wieldy pinions,  and  forcibly  blowing  the  air  from  the 
lungs  with  audible  exspiration.  When  searching  in 
thick  grass  or  mud  for  its  prey,  the  bill  is  partly  kept 
open ;  by  this  means  I  have  observed  it  take  Eels  in  a 
pond  with  great  dexterity.  The  Stork  does  not  gorge 
its  prey  like  the  Cormorant ;  on  the  contrary  it  retires 
to  the  margin  of  the  pool,  and  there  disables  its  prey 
by  shaking  and  beating  with  the  bill  before  it  attempts 
to  swallow  it."  It  is  not  observed  to  swim,  but  will 
wade  up  to  the  belly  in  water,  and  frequently  imroerse 
the  whole  head  and  neck  in  water,  in  search  of  its 
prey. 

C.  Americana,  Willugh.  j  le  Maguari,  Cuv. ;  Ameri^ 
can  Stork,  Lath.  About  the  same  size  as  the  Black 
Stork  ;  the  beak  is  slightly  farrowed  at  the  base,  and 
has  the  edge  rather  prominent  towards  the  point  of 
the  lower  mandible ;  the  red  skin  which  encircles  the 
eyes  is  tuberculated,  and  extends  in  a  direct  line  to 
the  angle  of  the  mouth  ;  the  top  of  the  throat  has  the 
skin  naked  and  smooth,  but  crossed  in  the  middle  by 
a  straight  row  of  feathers ;  the  colour  of  the  plumage 
is  similar  to  that  of  the  White  Stork  j  the  legs  and 
tarsi  red  with  black  nails;  the  beak  cerulean  blue 
at  its  base,  and  the  other  part  black.  It  is  a  native  of 
the  Brazils 

C.  Algala,  la  Cigogne  5  sac,  Cuv. ;  Gigantic  Crane, 
Lath. ;  the  Argala  of  Bengal.    It  is  about  five  feet  in 
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CICCNIA,  beigbt  and  seren  in  length ;  tfaehead  and  neck  are  not 
feathered^  but  the  hard  reddish  skin  is  slightly  covered 
with  hairs  ;  from  the  middle  of  the  neck  depends  a 
large  fleshy  process  j  the  upper  parts  of  the  body  are 
of  a  brownish  black,  the  under  parts  white  -,  the  tail 
composed  of  twelve  quills  is  covered  beneath  with  fine 
silky  feathers  ;  the  beak  is  large  and  strong,  and  of 
a  yellow  colour  3  leg^  brown .  It  is  a  native  of  Bengal, 
where  it  is  found  at  the  mouths  of  the  rivers,  and  also 
in  the  southern  parts  of  Africa,  Notwithstanding  its 
size  and  immense  beak,  it  is  so  great  a  coward  that  a 
child  with  a  whip  will  put  it  to  flight. 

See  Willughbeii  Omithologia ;  Montagu,  Limueam 
Transactions,  vol.  xii.5  Cuvier,  B^gne  Animals  Pen- 
nant's Arctic  Zoology. 

crcURATE,  V.  1      Lat.  ckur ;  of  uncertain  Ety- 

Ci'cuKATioN.       /  mology.     Tame. 

And  therefore  that  even  after  carnal  conTersion,  poyBons  may 
yet  retain  some  portion  of  tJieir  natures ;  yet  are  tbey  so  refracted, 
cicurated  and  subdued,  as  not  to  make  good  tneir  finl  and 
destructire  malignitiet. 

Sir  Thomas  BrcMHt  b«ok  vu.  ch»  zviL 

This  bolds  not  only  in  domeatick  and  mansuete  birds,  for  then 
it  might  be  thought  the  effect  of  cietiraiioH  or  ioBtitutioa,  but  also 
in  the  wild ;  for  mj  honour*d  Friend  Dr.  Martin  Lbter  infom'd 
me,  that  of  his  own  knowledge  one  and  the  same  swallow,  by 
subtracting  daily  of  her  eggs,  proceeded  to  lay  nineteen  snccei- 
MTely,  and  then  gave  over. 

Hay,    0»  the  wisdom  o/God,  part  i.  fol.  137. 

CICUTA,  in  Botany,  a  genusof  thedass  PeAtondirta, 
order  Digynia,  natural  order  UmheJUferss,  Generic  cka* 
meter :  no  general  invohicrum ;  fruit  nearly  ovate, 
furrowed  ;  corolla  nearly  regular. 

There  are  three  species  described.  C  trtroBa,  the 
Water  Hemlock,  is  indigenous  to  England,  it  is  very 
poisonous  and  sometimes  fatal  to  cattle,  see  Linnaeus, 
Flor.  Lapptmica. 

CIDARIS,  a  Persian  Cap,  which  in  the  abridgement 
of  the  History  of  Ctesias,  preserved  by  Photius  (47)  is 
represented  as  having  been  placed  by  the  rebel  Generals 
on  the  head  of  Ochus,  in  his  revolt  against  Secyndia- 
nus,  as  an  emblem  of  assumed  Royalty.  It  does  not 
however  appear  to  have  belonged  exclusively  to  the 


Ptorsiaa  King»,  hot  to  have  hcca  worn  \ff  the  Nohlcs  CIDAUi 
and  by  soldiers  also ;  the  Boyal  Cidaria  only  having    ^r- 
certain  marks  which  distinguished  it  from  the  others.  ^  _  ^' 
In  the  common  Cidaris  the  top  curved  over  towards 
the  front ;  in  that  of  Kings  it  was  pointed,  and  in  their 
medals  it  is  always  represented  endr^ed  witka  crown; 
sometimes  the  Cidaris  even  of  the  Kings  appears  curved 
at  top;  occasionally  ribands  hang  from  it  behind ; 
and  its  point  is  tipped  with  a  buttoa.    Quintus  Curtius, 
iii.  5 ;  Briaaoa,  d€  Reg.  Pen.i.  p.  64«  &c.  iu  541. 

Kt8tipi9  is  the  word  by  which  the  authors  of  the  Sep- 
tuagint  Version  have  rendered  nsffifD,  which  in  our 
Version  is  the  High-priest*8  JKft^re*    Exod.  xxviii.  4. 

CIDARIT£S,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  the  class  Radiata, 
order  Eehinodermaia,  fiimily  EchinidaB  of  Laaiarck. 
Generic  character :  body  regular,  spheroid,  or  or- 
biculato-depressed,  very  spiny;  internal  skio  sc^id, 
testaceous  or  crustaceous,  beaet  with  tubercles, 
pierced  at  the  apex,  to  which  are  articulated  the 
movable  deciduous  spines ;  ambulacra  five,  comp 
plete,  radiating  from  the  vertex  to  the  mouth,  eaeh 
bordered  with  tvn>  perforated,  almost  parallel  bands; 
mouth  inferior,  central^  furnished  with  five  bony 
pieces ;  anus  superior,  vertical. 

The  animals  of  this  genus,  nearly  as  tbey  approadi 
to  the  Echini  in  their  general  characters,  yet  differ  from 
them  in  some  remaikable  particulars.  The  spines 
with  which  the  surface  is  covered,  and  which  are  ii 
many  species  very  long,  are  moved  by  a  particulsr 
mechanism.  There  is  a  small  perfDration  in  each 
tubercle,  through  which  a  Kttle  muscular  cord  passes, 
which  is  attached  to  the  spine,  and  by  means  of  which 
each  of  these  is  moved.  The  perforation  of  the 
tubercles,  to  which  the  spines  are  attached^  afford 
a  very  striking  distinction  between  this  genus  and 
Echinus. 

There  are  twt>  divisioos  of  the  genus ;  the  first  with 
waved  ambulacra,  and  a  sub-spheroid  shell ;  the  second 
with  the  ambulacra  straight,  and  the  shell  orbicular  and 
depressed.  See  Klein,  Nat,  Dup.  Echinod.;  Lamarck^ 
Anim.  sans  Vert.  tom.  iii. 
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CINDER,  •^      The  Lat.  skera ;    Gr.   atxepa, 

Ci^DER-cASK,       I  is    rendered  by    Wiclif, — sydyrj 
Ci'der-grove,     >  the  A.  S.  Version, — beor ;  and  the 
Ci^DER-LANDS,     |  Modcm  VcrsioH, — strong^  drink. 
Ci'der-plants.   9       Swe.  iMer ;  Fr.  ddre  ;   It.  «i- 
cera ;   Sp.  cidra ;  Dutch  and  Ger.  dder,    Goldast  (in 
Wachter)   thinks    from    the    Hebrew,  sedar,  to  in- 
ebriate.    The  Dutch  and  Ger.  sieden  ;  buUire,  ehulUres 
to  boil,  to  bubble,  seems  to  present  anotherEtymology ; 
since  from  the  bubbling,  sparkling  nature  of  the  liquor, 
the  application  of  the  term  is  sufficiently  accounted 
for.. 

For  he  schal  be  gret  bifore  the  Lord :  and  be  scbal  not  drinke 
wyn  ne  sydyr,  and  he  schal  be  fulfild  with  the  H0T7  Gost  yet  of  his 
modir  wombe.  WicUf.  Lttk,  ch.  i. 

Spic*d  syllibubs,  and  eyder  of  the  best ; 
And  to  the  same  down  solemnly  they  sit. 

Drayton.    Echgut^  9. 

Meanwhile  (although  the  Massic  grape  delights. 
Pregnant  of  racy  juice,  and  Formian  hills 
Temper  thy  cups,  yet)  wilt  not  thon  reject 


Thy  native  liquors  :  lo  t  for  thee  my  mill 
Now  grinds  choice  apples,  and  the  British  vsta 
O'erflow  with  geaerooa  c^er. 

J.PhiUps.    CM2(r,bookiL 


With  that. 


A  Germaa  oft  has  swillM  his  thi:oat,  and  sworn. 
Deluded,  that  imperial  Rhine  bestowed 
The  generous  rummer,  whilst  the  owner,  pleased. 
Laughs  inly  at  hb  guests,  thus  entertain'd 
With  foreign  vintage  from  his  cidtr-cask. 

Id. 

Till  the  damp  Libyan  wind,  with  tempest  arm'd 
Outrageous,  blustered  horrible  amidst 
His  cider-grove  ;  overturned  by  furious  blasts. 
The  sightly  ranks  fall  prostrate,  and  avomid 
Their  fruitage  scatter*d,  from  the  genial  bou|^ 
Stript  immature.  Id, 


Yet  was  the  Cider-iamd  unstained  with  gnilt  ; 
The  Cider^land  obsequious  still  to  thrones, 
AbhorrM  such  base  disloyal  deeds,  and  all 
Her  pruning-hooks  extended  into  swords. 
Undaunted,  to  assert  the  trampled  rights 
Of  monarchy. 


A 


/». 


Id.    Ik 
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dDdU  If^cdier  Hhe  wUdiaf^s  flbics  ue  eontriired 

To  draw  Ih'  «arth*s  pnreat  spirit,  snd  resiBt 
Its  feculence,  wkich  in  mors  porons  stocks 
Of  cider-planis  finds  passsge  free,  or  else 
Tlie  nntive  Terjnice  of  the  cnb,  derir'd 
Throagli  th'  infix'd  graft,  »  grateful  mixtara  fonni 
Of  tnrtMid  sweet.  PkOipt.    Oder,  book  iL 

The  Nazaritic  vow  obfi^^ed  the  votary  who  had 
boand  himself  by  ft,  to  abstun  from  wine  and  *DCr 
{^Numbers,  vi.  3.)  Thi«  word  according  to  St.  Jerome 
{ad  Nepalian,  de  vUd  Clericorum  et  in  Isaiah,  xxviii.  1,) 
signified  inebriating  liquor  of  any  kind,  whether  made 
of  corn,  the  juice  of  apples,  honey,  dates,  or  any  other 
fniit.  Cider,  therefore,  though  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to 
trace  its  history,  is  of  very  ancient  origin.  Virgil  (  Georg, 
iii.  380)  mentions  a  bastard  Cider,  ex  acidis  sorbis,  as 
one  of  the  beverages  by  which  the  northern  nations 
supplied  their  deficiency  of  wine.  Pliny  (xiv.  19) 
enumerates  the  same  liquor  among  the  other  fictiitia 
made  from  fruit :  and  more  up>on  it  may  be  Ibund  in 
Theophrastus  (iii.  IS)  and  Palladias  (ii.  15.)  The 
^torhus  itself  is  particularly  described  by  Pliny,  (xv.28,) 
but  its  produce  does  not  ever  appear  to  have  beea 
much  in  use  among  the  Romans. 

As  to  the  date  of  the  introduction  of  Cider  mto  Britain^ 
nothing  certain  can  be  determined }  bat  one  of  thoae 
who  has  written  most  largely  and  most  earnestly  in  its 
-praise,  Beale,  in  his  Vinetum  BrOannicmm,  confidently 
holds  that  ^filler  is  a  genuine  British  word ;  that  the 
British  wine  so  often  mentioned  by  Camden  and  other 
historians,  was  no  more  than  Cider ;  and  that  the  Glou- 
cestershire vineyards  were  in  fact  Apple  orchards. 

During  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  a  very  particular 
attention  appears  to  have  been  paid  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  Apple,  and  the  manufacture  of  Cider.  John, 
first  Viscount  Scudamore,  was  deeply  affected  by  the 
assassination  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  ;  he  was  in 
waiting  at  Portsmouth  to  accompany  the  fiivourite  on 
bis  proposed  expedition  to  Rocbelle,  and  bitterly 
lamenting  the  death  of  his  friend,  he  sought  to  divert 
his  grief  by  retirement  to  his  seat  at  Holm  Lacy  on 
the  Wye.  There,  among  other  agricultural  employ- 
ments, he  especially  directed  himself  to  the  planting 
and  grafting  of  Apple-trees ;  and  it  is  to  iSbia  Nobleman 
that  Herefordshire  is  indebted  for  the  excellence  of 
lier  famous  Redstreak.  In  1657,  four  years  afiter  the 
-appearance  of  his  Vinetwn  Britannicum,  John  Beale 
published  his  Herefbrdslure  Orchards,  There  is  a  pas- 
sage in  this  work  (p.  8)  which  is  written  so  mudi  con 
4nnore,  that  we  cannot  forbear  from  extracting  it ;  pre- 
mising that  as  we  have  given  it  below,  it  is  indebted 
for  not  a  little  of  its  beauty  of  expression  to  the  pen 
of  Evelyn,  by  whom  it  was  rtfatio.  *'  Orchards  being 
the  pride  of  our  comitry,  and  the  scene  of  my  present 
discourse,  1  will  offer  unto  you  two  observations  upon 
that  argument.  Cider,*'  continues  Evelyn,  wi(^  a 
alight,  but  beautiful  adaptation  of  Beale*s  words, 
''  exhilarates  the  spirits  of  the  hypochondriac,  and 
chases  away  the  spleen.  The  very  blossom  of  the 
fruit  perfumes  and  purifies  the  ambient  aire ;  which  con- 
duces very  much  to  the  health  and  long  lives  for  which 
that  County  has  always  been  celebrated  ;  fencing  our 
habitsctions  from  winds  and  winter  invasion,  the  heat 
of  the  sun  and  his  insufferable  darts :  and,  if  we  may 
acknowledge  grateful  trifles,  for  that  tiicy  harbour  a 
constant  aviary  of  sweet  singers,  which  are  here  re- 
tained without  the  charge  of  Italian  wnres."  Evelyn^ 
hj  wiKom  nothing  was  neglected  which  could  conduce 


to  the  honoor  of  hiseonntry  ortothegenerdgood  of  CIDER, 
mankind,  annexed  to  the  first  edition  of  his  Sghoa, 
1664,  Pomona,  wr  an  Appendix  concerning  Frmi  Trees  ta 
relaiUm  to  Cider,  UiemMngand  severalwaf^s  of  ordering 
ii.  It  is  from  the  Pre&ce  to  this  Tract  that  we  hnvn 
borrowed  the  above  cited  paragraph .  llie  Tract  itself 
contains  all  the  Icnowledge  which  the  time  afforded  apom 
the  subject,  whether  kielonging  to  Evelyn  himself  or  to 
others.  He  strongly  urged  Charles  II.  to  plant  some 
acres  with  Apple-trees  at  every  of  his  Royal  mansions; 
and  to  enjoin  that  under  a  certain  forfeit  two  or  three 
trees  should  be  set  in  every  acre  of  waste  land  whidi 
might  he  hereafter  enclosed.  The  value  of  the  drink* 
he  sa3rs,  is  already  known  in  the  New  World  $  one 
gentleman  in  Connecticut  makes  500  hogsheads  out  ot 
Jus  own  orchard  ;  and  with  ourselves  one  shire  alone 
within  twenty  miles  compass  makes  yearly  50,000.  8o 
that  the  Englishman's  motto  ought  to  be  ipi^w  ^ 
vhwp,  give  us  good  Cider.  At  the  close  ^Pomona  are 
many  opinions  of  Ciderists.  Beale  after  thirty  yeara 
experience  gives  the  prise  to  Herefordshire  above  the 
whole  world.  "  Aa  Cider,"  he  says,  with  classical  in- 
spiration *^  is  for  some  time  a  sluggard,  so  by  care  it  maj 
be  retained  to  keep  the  memorials  of  many  Consuls,  and 
these  smcmky  bottles  are  the  nappy  wine."  He  it 
feUowed  by  Daniel  Colwell,  well  known  for  his  com* 
munications  in  those  days  to  the  Royal  Society,  by 
Mr.  Cook.  Dr.  Smithy  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer,  Sir  Paul 
Neil,  an  anonymous  "person  of  great  experience,'*  and 
by  Captain  Sylas  Taylor,  the  Antiquary.  -  One  dictum 
of  the  last  may  be  accqited  by  all  Cider-drinkers  as  a 
test  of  the  purity  of  their  liquor.  "  It  should  drink 
quick  and  lively,  coming  into  the  glass  not  pale  and 
trouUed,  but  bright  yellow,  with  a  speedy^  vanishing 
nittiness  (as  the  Vintners  call  it)  which  evaporates 
with  a  sparkling  and  whixsing  noise." 

The  poem  by  Philips,  on  Cider,  has  been  dignified 
with  the  title  of  the  British  Georgic,  and  for  its  day 
ei^oyed  great  reputation.  Those  who  turn  to  it  now 
may  perhaps  be  surprised  that  it  was  ever  read,  and 
will  be  content  to  assign  it  the  praise  which  Johnson  has 
recorded  on  the  authority  of  Miller,  the  great  gardener 
and  botanist,  who  stated  that  its  precepts  were  just 
and  good,  and  that  *'  there  were  many  books  written 
on  the  same  subject  in  prose,  which  do  not  contain  so 
much  truth  as  that  poem."  The  later  writers  from 
whom  most  information  can  be  derived,  are.  Knight 
Oil  the  Culture  of  the  Apple  and  Pear,  and  on  the 
Manufacture  of  Cider  and  Perry,  and  Marshall  on  thn 
Management  of  Orchards  and  Fruit  Liquor  in  Hereford^ 
shire,  at  the  end  of  vol.  ii.  qf  RuralEconomy  of  GhuceS" 
tershire.  From  these  authors  we  shall  borrow  some  of 
our  following  remarks. 

The  merit  of  Cider  will  always  depend  much  on  the 
proper  mixture,  or  rather  on  the  proper  separation  of 
the  fruits.  Those  whose  rind  and  ptdp  are  tinged 
with  green,  or  red,  without  a  mixture  of  yellow  (for 
that  colour  will  disappear  in  the  first  stages  of  fermen* 
tation)  should  be  carefoUy  kept  apart  firom  such  aa 
are  y^ow,  or  yellow  intermixed  with  red.  The  latter 
kinds,  which  should  remain  on  the  trees  until  ripe 
enou^  to  fall  without  beii^  much  shaken,  are  alone 
capable  of  making  fiyae  Cider.  Each  kind  should  be 
collected  sepaiately,  and  kept  until  it  becomes  per* 
fectly  mellow.  Por  this  purpose,  in  the  common 
practice,  it  is  placed  in  heaps  of  ten  inches  or  a  foot 
thick^  and  exposed  to  the  sun  and  air,  and  rain  j  not 
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CIDER,  being  ever  covered  except  in  very  severe  frosts.  The 
strength  and  flavour  of  the  future  liquor  is^  however^ 
increased  by  keeping  the  fruit  under  cover  some  time 
before  it  is  ground;  but  imless  a  situation  can  be 
afforded  it,  in  which  it  is  exposed  to  a  free  current  of 
air,  and  where  it  can  be  spread  very  thin,  it  is  apt  to 
contract  an  unpleasant  smell  5  which  will  much  affect 
the  Cider  produced  from  it.  The  advantages  of  cover- 
ing the  fruit  however  will  probably  be  much  less^  than 
may  at  first  sight  be  expected. 

No  criterion  appears  to  be  known,  by  which  the 
most  proper  point  of  maturity  in  the  fruit  can  be 
ascertained  with  accuracy ;  but  there  is  good  reason 
to  believe  that  it  improves^  as  long  as  it  continues  to 
acquire  a  deeper  shade  of  yellow,  without  decaying. 
£ach  heap  should  be  examined  prior  to  its  being 
ground,  and  any  decayed  or  green  fruit  carefully  taken 
away.  Each  kind  of  fruit  should  either  be  ground 
separately,  or  mixed  with  such  only  as  become  ripe 
precisely  at  the  same  time  ;  but  it  is  from  the  former 
practice  that  fine  Ciders,  of  different  flavours  and 
degrees  of  strength,  are  best  obtained  from  the  same 
orchard.  The  practice  of  mixing  different  varieties  of 
fruit,  will,  however,  often  be  found  eligible  ;  for  it  is 
much  more  easy  to  find  the  requisite  qualities  of  rich- 
ness, astringency  and  flavour,  in  three  varieties  of 
froiit,  than  in  one  3  and  hence  Ciders,  composed  of  the 
juice  of  mixed  fruits,  are  generally  found  to  succeed 
with  greater  certainty,  than  those  made  with  any 
one  kind.  By  mixtures,  also  the  Cider-maker,  being 
able  to  give  to  each  cask  a  greater  or  less  portion  of 
acid  or  astringency,  may  best  accomodate  different  por- 
tions of  his  liquor  to  different  palates  and  constitutions. 

In  grinding,  the  fruit  should  be  reduced,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  to  an  uniform  mass,  in  which  the  rind  and 
kernels  are  scarcely  discoverable. 

The  Cider-mill  consists  of  a  stone  wheel,  provin- 
cially  a  "  runner,^*  somewhat  in  the  shape  of  a  corti-mill- 
stone,  running  on  its  edgt  in  a  circular  stone  trough^ 
provincially , "  the  cliase.'*  The  size  of  the  runner  varies 
from  two  feet  and  a  half  to  four  feet  and  a  half  in 
diameter ;  and  frona  nine  inches  to  twelve  in  thickness  : 
its  weight  is  from  one  to  two  tons.  The  bottom  of 
the  chase  is  somewhat  wider  than  the  runner,  that  the 
latter  may  run  freely.  Its  inner  side  rises  perpendicu- 
larly ;  but  the  outer  side  spreads  so  as  to  make  the 
top  of  the  trough  about  six  or  eight  inches  wider  than 
the  bottom,  on  purpose  to  give  freedom  to  the  runner^ 
and  room  to  scatter  the  fruit ;  to  stir  it  up  while 
grinding,  and  to  take  out  the  ground  matter  :  its 
depth  is  nine  or  ten  inches. 

The  outer  rim  of  the  trough  is  three  or  four  inches 
wide  ;  and  the  diameter  of  the  inner  circle,  which  the 
trough  circumscribes,  from  four  and  a  half  to  five  feet 
according  to  the  size  of  the  mill.  The  entire  bed  of 
a  middle-sized  mill,  is  about  nine,  ten,  or  twelve  feet 
in  diameter ;  the  whole  being  composed  of  two,  three, 
or  four  stones,  cramped  together  as  one  3  and  worked, 
or  at  least  finished,  after  they  are  cramped  together. 
The  stones  are  mostly  a  dark  reddish  grit,  raised  in 
the  forest  of  Dean :  the  bed  of  the  mUl  is  formed, 
and  the  trough  partly  hollowed,  at  the  quarry  5  leaving 
a  few  inches  at  the  edge  of  each  stone,  uncut  out,  as 
a  bond  to  prevent  its  breaking  in  carriage.  Much  de- 
pends on  the  quality  of  the  stone :  it  ought  not  to  be 
calcareous,  either  in  whole  or  in  part^  as  the  acid  of 
the  liquor  would  corrode  it. 


The  runner  is  moved  by  means  of  an  axle  passing  ciDR 
through  the  centre,  with  a  long  arm  reaching  without 
the  bed  of  the  mill,  for  a  horse  to  draw  by ;  and  with  a 
short  one  passing  to  an  upright  swivel,  turning  upon 
a  pivot  in  the  centre  of  the  stone,  and  steadied  at  the 
top  by  entering  a  bearing  of  the  floor  above.  An  iron 
bolt,  with  a  large  head,  passes  through  an  eye  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  swivel,  into  the  end  of  the  arm  of 
the  axis.  Thus  the  requisite  double  motion  is  obtained, 
and  the  stone  kept  perfectly  upright,  which  it  ought 
to  be,  with  great  simplicity,  and  without  stress  on  any 
part  of  the  machine. 

On  the  inner  arm  of  the  axis,  about  a  foot  from  the 
runner,  is  generally  fixed  a  cogged  wheel,  working  in 
a  circle  of  cogs,  fixed  upon  the  bed  of  the  mill.  The 
use  of  these  wheels  is  to  prevent  the  runner  from 
sliding,  to  which  it  is  liable,  when  the  mill  is  full ;  the 
fruit,  when  nearly  ground,  rising  up  in  a  body  before 
the  stone  ;  besides,  by  assisting  the  rotatory  motion 
of  the  stone,  it  renders  the  work  more  easy  to  the 
horse.  The  mill  is  so  situated,  as  to  leave  a  horse-path, 
about  three  feet  wide,  between  the  bed  and  the  walls 
of  the  mill-house  ;  so  that .  a  moderate  sized  mill- 
house,  with  its  horse-path,  takes  up  a  space  of  fourteen 
or  fifteen  feet  every  way. 

This  kind  of  Cider-mill  is  almost  peculiar  to  Here- 
fordshire, though  the  best  in  use  :  it  is,  however,  still 
imperfect;  as  the  acting  parts  of  the  machine,  or  those 
which  ought  to  bruise  the  rind,  and  crush  the  kernels, 
viz.  the  face  of  the  roller,  and  the  bottom  of  the  trough, 
are  scarcely  ever  sufficiently  adjusted  to  each  other  to 
effect  these  purposes  with  any  degree  of  certainty. 
Instead  of  being  worked  over,  and  fitted  nicely  to 
each  other,  with  the  square  and  chisel,  they  are  hewn 
over  with  the  stone-mason*s  pick  only ;  leaving  holes 
and  protuberances,  which  would  save  even  horse- 
beans  from  the  pressure,  much  more  the  kernels  of 
fruit,  which  are  Imrd,  slippery,  and  exceedingly  difficult 
to  fix,  escaping  pressure  in  a  peculiar  manner,  and 
with  singular  alertness. 

The  best  method  of  grinding  the  fruit,  is  to  scatter 
it  gradually  into  the  trough.  A  mill  of  the  general 
dimensions,  is  equal  to  the  complete  grinding  of  a 
hogshead  or  a  hogshead  and  a  half,  in  one  day.  The 
horse  is  driven  by  a  woman,  or  more  frequently  by  a 
girl,  who  stirs  up  the  fruit  as  it  is  ground  ;  and  this  lat- 
ter operation  is,  or  should  be,  continued  till  the  entire 
substance  of  the  fruit  is  reduced  to  a  uniform  pap,  or 
mucilage.  The  quantity  of  apples  sufficient  to  fill 
the  provincial  hogshead  of  1 10  gallons,  varies  from 
twenty-four  to  thirty  bushels. 

In  the  management  of  the  reduced  fruit,  or  Must,  as 
the  Pomage  is  here  termed,  the  common  practice  is  to 
press  it  immediately  from  the  mill;  but  more  expert 
managers  suffer  it  to  remain  about  twenty-four  hours 
before  it  is  taken  to  the  Pre^;  the  principle  of  which 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  packing- press,  or  napkin* 
presSi  a  screw  working  with  a  square  frame.  The 
sizes  of  the  presses  are  various  :  the  bed,  or  bottom^  is 
about  &ve  feet  square,  of  strong  plank,  or  of  stone^ 
placed  on  sleepers  about  a  foot  from  the  g^und-floor  j 
or  raised  on  mason  work,  about  two  or  three  feet  high. 
On  each  side  rises  a  strong  upright  check,  provindaily 
a  "  sister ;"  and  across  the  top,  or  upper  sur&ce,  whiclx 
is  level  with  the  chamber-floor,  lies  a  nut  of  dimen- 
sions suitable  to  the  size  of  the  screw,  which  is  usually 
about  ten  inches  in  diameter.    The  foot  of  the  scre'w 
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CIDER*  is  square,  with  cross  holes  for  inserting  a  lever ;  or  has 
'-•'v*'^  otherwise  a  wheel  fixed  round  it  for  the  same  purpose. 
A  sinker,  provincially  the  *' bridge,"  is  hung  beneath  it, 
and  is  steadied  by  the  cheeks,  in  the  usual  manner. 
The  bed,  or  floor,  of  the  press,  which  was  formerly 
covered  with  lead,  but  is  now  composed  entirely  of 
wood  or  stone,  has  a  channel  cut  a  rew  inches  within 
its  outer  edges,  to  catch  the  liquor  as  it  is  expressed, 
and  convey  it  to  a  lip,  formed  by  a  projection  on  that 
side  of  the  bed  opposite  to  the  mill,  under  which  lip, 
a  stone  trough,  or  wooden  vessel,  is  sunk  within  the 
ground,  when  the  bed  is  fixed  low,  to  receive  the 
liquor. 

The  press  is  worked  with  levers  of  different 
lengths  :  first,  a  short  one ;  next,  one  of  moderate  size, 
by  hand  ;  and  lastly,  with  a  strong  bar,  eight  or  nine 
feet  long,  by  means  of  a  species  of  capstan,  provin- 
cially a  "  wmdUu ;"  this  is  an  upright  post,  about  six 
inches  in  diameter,  with  a  pike,  or  pivot,  at  either  end ; 
one  of  them  being  in  the  ground-floor,  the  other  in  a 
bearing  of  the  chamber.  From  the  upper  part  of  this 
post  passes  a  very  strong  rope,  with  an  eye  at  the  end, 
to  receive  the  end  of  the  bar,  which  has  a  cross*pin, 
or  shoulder,  to  prevent  the  rope  from  slipping;  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  post,  about  three  feet  m>m  the 
[ground,  is  one  or  more  holes  for  a  lever,  or  levers. 
Sy  these  means  an  excessive  purchase  is  obtained. 

In  pressing,  the  pomage  is  piled  up  in  layers  from 
the  bottom  of  the  press,  between  hair- cloths  of  a 
loose  texture,  the  dimensions  of  every  layer  being 
lessened  as  the  pile  rises,  which,  when  finished,  appears 
like  the  lower  frustrum  of  a  pyramid,  being  somewhat 
considerably  wider  at  the  bottom  than  the  top.  The 
pressing  is  done  leisurely,  that  the  liquor  may  draw 
off  the  clearer,  and  to  give  the  assistant  time  to  keep 
the  reservoir  free  :  the  first  runnings  come  off  foul 
and  muddy ;  but  the  last,  especially  of  Perry,  will  be 
clear,  and  as  fine,  as  if  filtered  through  paper :  a  sweet 
palatable  beverage.  The  residuum  may  be  reduced 
to  almost  any  degree  of  dryness,  by  increasing  the 
number  of  hands  employed  in  working  the  press. 
The  first  residue  is  commonly  thrown  aside  as  oflfal, 
or  returned  designedly  under-pressed  to  the  mill,  to 
be  *' washed,**  or,  in  other  words,  to  be  reground  for 
^mily  drink  :  the  residue  of  three  hogsheads  of  Cider 
yields  about  one  hogshead  of  this  secondary  liquor. 

The  period  which  will  elapse  before  the  vinous 
fermentation  takes  place  in  the  juice  of  the  Apple,  is 
extremely  uncertain.  If  the  fruit  be  immature,  and 
the  weather  warm,  it  will  commence  in  less  than 
twenty-four  hours  3  but  when  the  fruit  has  been 
thoroughly  ripened,  and  the  weather  proves  cold,  it 
will  remain  a  week,  or  fortnight,  or  longer,  without 
the  least  apparent  change ,  particularly  in  the  juice 
of  those  fruits,  which  produce  the  strongest  Ciders. 
In  the  commencement  of  fermentation  the  dimensions 
of  the  liquors  are  enlarged,  an  intestine  motion  is 
observable  in  the  cask,  and  bubbles  of  fixed  air  begin 
to  rise  and  break  on  the  surface.  If  the  cask  be 
placed  in  a  vault,  or  other  situation  where  there  is  but 
little  change  of  temperature,  the  fermentation  will 
generally  proceed  until  the  whole  of  the  saccharine  part 
is  decomposed,  and  the  liquor  is  become  rough,  and 
unpalatable  to  those  unaccustomed  to  it  in  this  state. 
But  as  Ciders,  which  contain  a  considerable  degree  of 
sweetness,  are  most  valuable,  much  attention  is  em- 
ployed to  prevent  an  excess  of  fermentation.    This  is 


usually  done  by  placing  the  casks  in  the  open  air^  which  CIDER, 
is  much  the  most  effectual  method;  or  in  sheds 
through  which  there  is  a  free  current  of  it,  and  by 
drawing  off  the  liquor  from  one  cask  to  another,  and 
sometimes  by  exposing  it  to  the  air  in  flat  shallow 
vessels,  whenever  the  fermentation  proceeds  with  too 
much  rapidity.  By  the  first  of  these  means  the  liquor 
is  kept  cool,  and  its  decomposition  is  in  consequence 
retarded ;  but  the  effect  of  racking  off,  unless  the 
liquor  be  bright,  does  not  appear  to  be  so  well  ascer- 
tained. It  is  generally  done  with  a  view  to  cool  it^ 
but  heat  is  rarely,  or  never,  disengaged  in  the  fermen- 
tation of  Cider ;  and  the  air  through  which  it  passes, 
when  the  operation  is  performed  in  the  day,  is  usually 
several  lines  warmer  than  the  body  it  is  supposed  to 
cool.  Some  degree  of  cold  will,  no  doubt,  be  pro- 
duced by  evaporation ;  but  never  sufficient  to  produce 
the  total  suspension  of  fermentation,  which  takes  place 
after  the  liquor  has  been  drawn  ofT  from  one  cask  to 
another.  It  no  doubt  gives  out  something  to,  and 
may  possibly  receive  something  from,  the  atmospheric 
air  3  with  which  it  can  never  have  been  properly  in 
contact,  having  been  always  covered  with  a  stratum 
of  fixed  air. — This  may  at  any  time  be  proved  by 
holdbig'fi  lighted  candle  close  to  its  surface,  where  it 
wiSi^e  immediately  extinguished. 

Thlfiitprogress  of  fermentation,  if  the  weather  be  cool 
and  settled,  will  generally  become  entirely  suspended 
in  a  few  days  5  and  the  liquor  will  then  separate  from 
its  impurities.    Whatever  is  specifically  lighter  will 
rise  to  its  surface,  whilst  the  heavier  lees  will  descend 
to  the  bottom  -,  leaving  the  intermediate  liquid  per- 
fectly clear  and  bright.     This  must  instantly  be  drawn 
off,  and  not  suffered  on  any  account,  again  to  mingle 
with  its  lees  ;  for  these  possess  much  the  same  pro- 
perties as  yeast,  and   would  inevitably  bring  on  a 
second  fermentation.    The  best  criterion  to  judge  of 
the  proper  moment  to  rack  off  will  be  the  brightness 
of  the  liquor ;  but  this  is  always  attended  with  exter- 
nal marks,  which  serve  as  guides  to  the  Cider-maker. 
The  discharge  of  fixed  air,  which  always  attends  the 
progress  of  fermentation,  has  entirely  ceased;  and  a 
thick  crust,  formed  of  fragments  of  the  reduced  pulp, 
raised  by  the  buoyant  air  it  contains,  is  collected  on 
the  surfoce.    The  clear  liquor  being  drawn  off  into 
another  cask,  the  lees  are  put  into  small  bags,  similar 
to  those  used  for  jellies  ;   through  which,  whatever 
liquor  the  lees  contain,  grsulually  filtrates,  and  becomes 
perfectly  bright.     It  is  then  returned  to  that  in  the 
cask,  in  which  it  has  the  effect,  in  some  measure  of 
preventing  a  second  fermentation.     It  appears  to  have 
undergone  a  considerable  change  in  the  process  of  fil- 
tration.   Its  colour  is  remarkably  deep,  its  taste  harsh 
and   flat,   and  it  has  a  strong  tendency  to  become 
acetous ;    probably  by  having  given  out  fixed,  and 
absorbed  vital  air.     Should  it  become  acetous,  which 
it  will  frequently  do  in  forty-eight  hours,  it  must  not 
on  any  account  be  put  into  the  cask.     If  the  Cider, 
after  being  racked  ofP,  remain  bright  and  quiet,  nothing 
more  is  to  be  done  to  it,  till  the  succeeding  Spring : 
but  if  a  scum  collect  on  the  surhce,  it  must  be  imme- 
diately racked  off  into  another  cask ;  as  this  would 
produce  bad  effects,  if  suffered  to  sink.     If  a  disposi- 
tion to  ferment  with  violence  again  appear,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  rack  off  from  one  cask  to  another,  as  often 
as  a  hissing  noise  is  heard.    The  strength  of  Cider  is 
much  reduced  by  being  frequently  racked  off  3  in  part 
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CiBER.  fbecause  a  krge  poitioQ  of  s«gar  remaifii  undaai^ped  ; 
which  adds  to  the  sweetiiesa^  at  the  expenie  of  the 
other  quality  3  and  in  sone  UMaflvre,  probably,  becauac 
a  portKNi  of  vdent  apirit  escapes  whilst  the  liquor 
presents  eo  large  a  surfaoe  to  the  air.  The  juice  of 
those  fruits,  which  produoe  rery  strong  Ckiera,  oftea 
remains  nraddy  dtning  the  whc^e  winter ;  aod  nach 
•ttentkm  mast  frequently  be  paid  to  prevent  an  exoess 
«f  fermentation.  The  smoke  of  sulphur,  f^maaua^^ 
is  sometimes  used,  and  bullock  s  blood  to  render  it 
bright ;  the  latter  is  a  disgusting  practice,  and  both 
are  unnecessary,  when  the  liquor  has  been  made  from 
good  fruits,  properly  ripened. 

The  casks,  into  which  the  Hquor  is  put  wheneyer 
racked  off,  must  always  have  been  thoroughly  scalded^ 
and  dried  again ;  and  each  should  want  several  gallmifl 
«f  being  fiill,  to  ocpose  a  large  suriace  to  the  air,  as 
long  as  the  liquor  shows  any  considerable  tendency  to 
ferment.     Should  the  weather  be  uncommonly  edd,  a 
covering  of  straw  will  be  necessary.    In  the  end  of 
March,  or  the  beginning  of  April,  the  Cider  is  gener- 
ally fit  to  be  taken  from  the  hands  of  the  manufac- 
turer, and  it  should  then  be  put  into  the  casks  in  whieh 
it  is  to  remain,  and  placed  in  the  cellar,  or  other 
aituation,   where  it  is  not  mudi  exposed  te^ulftpid 
changes  of  temperature.     The  casks  are  now.  Iclibe 
'filled  entirely,  and  stopped  as  soon  as  all  ilap^tfK  of 
further  fermentation  is  over }  which  is  supposed  to  be 
whenever  a  blue  film  begins  to  collect  on  the  surface 
of  the  liquor.     It  will,  however,  be  proper  to  put  the 
bungs  in  somewhat  earlier,  to  exclude  the  external  mTj 
and  to  prevent  the  rapid  escape  of  fixed  air,  when  a 
moderate  quantity  only  is  discharged  ;  for  it  is  by  the 
union  of  this  substance,  with  a  certain  portion  of  water^ 
that  ardent  spirit  is  generated  :  but  the  bungs  should 
not  be  driven  in  firmly,  lest  fermentation  should  re- 
commence, and  endanger  the  casks.     A  small  quantity 
of  spirit  is  sometimes  added  9   and  when  scarcely  any 
degree  of  fermentation  has  tidcen  place,  and  the  liquor 
in  consequence  retains  nearly  the  taste  of  the  unfer* 
mented  juice,  it  may  possibly  be  used  with  advantage : 
but  when  that  has  fermented  properly,  it  is  always 
unnecessary. 

Ciders  which  have  been  made  from  good  fruits,  and 
have  been  properly  manufactured,  will  retain  a  consi- 
derable portion  of  sweetness  in  the  cask,  to  the  esd 
of  three  or  four  years ;  but  the  saccharine  part,  on 
which  alone  their  sweetness  depends,  gradually  dis- 
appears ;  probably  by  a  decomposition,  and  discharge 
of  fixed  air,  similar  to  that  which  takes  place  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  their  fermentation.  Cider  is  generally 
in  the  best  state  to  be  put  into  bottle  at  two  years  old ; 
where  it  will  soon  be.come  brisk  and  sparkling;  and  if 
it  possess  much  richness  it  will  remain,  with  scarcely 
any  sensible  change,  during  twenty  or  thirty  years  ; 
or  as  long  as  the  cork  duly  performs  its  oiBce. 

In  making  Cider  for  the  common  use  of  the  fann- 
house,  few  of  the  foregoing  rules  are,  or  ought  to  be 
attended  to.  The  flavour  of  the  liquor  is  here  a  second* 
ary  consideration  with  the  former  ;  whose  first  object 
must  be  to  obtain  a  large  quantity  at  a  small  expense. 


The  common  practice  of  the  country  is  sufficiently    QDER. 
well  calculated  to  answer  this  purpose.    The  Apples  ' 
are  usually  ground  as  sooa  as  they  become  moden^ely 
ripe,  and  the  juice  is  either  racked  off  at  once  as  soon 
as  it  becomes  brtght,  or  more  frequently  oonreyed 
from  the  press  directly  to  the  ceBar.    A  violent  fer« 
mentation  soon  eommences,  and  continues  till  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  saccharine  part  is  decomposed.    The 
casks  are  filled  up  and  stopped  early  in  the  succeeding 
spring,  and  no  further  attention  is  either  pud,  or  re- 
quired.    The  liquor  thus  prepared  may  be  kept  from 
two  to  five,  or  six  years  in  the  cask,  according  to 
its  strength.    It  is  generally  harsh  and  roughs  but 
rarely  acetous. 

An  inferior  kind  of  liquor.  Water-elder,  or  Gder* 
tDime,  is  made  by  macerating  the  reduced  pulpj  from 
which  Cider  has  been  pressed,  in  a  small  quantity  of 
water  and  regrinding  it.    The  residue  of  three  hogs- 
heads of  the  latter,  yields  (as  we  have  before  said) 
about  one  of  the  former,  which  may  be  kept  untQ  the 
next  autumn,  and  usually  supplies  the  place  of  Cider 
in  the  farm-house,  for  aU  purposes,  except  for  tiie  la- 
bourers in  the  harvest.    It  is  generally  fit  to  be  drunk 
very  soon  after  it  is  noiade,  and  though  no  attention  is 
ever  paid  to  it  durii^  fermentation,  it  often  remains^ 
till  near  the  end  of  the  succeeding  summer,  more 
palatable  tiian  the  Cider  pressed  from  the  same  fruit. 
The  chief  Herefordshire  Apples  described  by  Mar- 
shall as  fit  for  Cider,  are  classed  in  the  following  ordo' : 
the  Stipe  which  produces  a  highly  flavoured  liquor 
c^good  body,  selling  frequently  at  four-fold  the  price 
of  common  Cider }  &e  Hagloe  Crab,  giving  asingularly 
rich  and  high*flavoured  liquor,  for  which  sixty  guineas 
per  hogshead  of   110  gallons  has  been  known  to 
be  offered ;  the  Golden  Pippin ;  the  Redstreak,  neady 
if  not  wholly  extinct  3    the  Woodcock;   the  JPauson  s 
the  Dymoeh-red  ,-  and  the  Fox-whelp.    To  these  may 
be  added,  the  Harvey,  Brandy  Apple,  MotfU,  Genaet* 
Moyfe,  White  and  Yellow  Musk,  Pearmaiu,  &c. 

Cider  is  manu^tured  in  many  other  English 
Counties,  especially  in  Devonshire  and  Somersetshire; 
but  in  none  either  to  such  extent,  or  with  so  grea* 
success,  as  in  Herefordshire.  Two  other  liquors  are 
procured  from  Cider;  one  a  vile  spirit,  Gder-spirit,  or 
as  in  the  Devonshire  provincial  dialect  it  is  more  appro* 
priately  termed, '' iVeoswiiy,'*  distilled  from  the  lees| 
another,  Cider-ume,  made  by  subjecting  the  concen- 
trated juice  of  Apples  first  to  evaporatkm  and  then  to 
fermentation. 

Cider  is  also  made  in  other  parts  of  Europe.  Thai 
of  Biscay  was  long  celebrated ;  it  is  described  at  length 
by  Navagerus  in  the  Journal  of  his  Embassy  itoxa  the 
Republic  of  Venioe  to  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  Vmo 
wm  naeee  m  qtteHo  pae§e.  Tutto  U  paese  in  Imgo  di  VM 
jnanta  MeU ;  di  pomi  di  que$ti  fanno  Vino  che  chiamnno 
Sedra,  U  qual  se  beve  par  lo  piU  deUa  genie  del  paese,  ed 
I  chiaro  e  huonOgehiance,  conpuoco  digarho;  sano  a  c*£ 
vt  s  accostuma  :  ma  a  chi  non  ^  usato  a  berla  I  duro  da 
digerire,edqfendelosiomacho  :  /.eva  moUolaseie.  Fanna 
detio  Vino  con  alcuni  torcolari  grandissimi,  come  nai  quel 
diuoa;  ma  a  questo  bisogno  maggiorjorza  e  piUpesOm 
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CILICIA. 


CIERGE.       CIERGE.    F^.  eierge,  which  Cotgrare  calls^  A  big 
waxe  candle  -,  Mr.  Tyrwhit^  IFor-tapers. 

The  xL  thooBftnd  maidens  dere 
That  btren  in  heaen  her  eierge»  dere. 

Chancer,    The  RomuaU  of  the  Rom,  fol.  145. 

CILIARY^  Lat.  cilium,  the  lid  of  the  eye.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  cUia  are  bo  called  because  they  continually 
move^  {cUleni,  (Mere  antiquii  sU  mooere.)  Vossius. 
Applied  also  to  the  hair  of  the  eye-lid,  or  the  eye-lash. 

Therefore  the  eittary  orocenee  or  rather  the  ligaments  ob- 
served in  the  inside  of  tne  sderotick  tonides  of  the  eve,  by  a 
late  ingenious  anatomist,  do  serre  instead  of  a  muscle,  by  their 
contraction  to  alter  the  figure  of  the  eye,  and  make  it  broader. 

lUy,     On  ike  Creation,  part  iL 

CILICIA,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  bounded  on  the 
north  towards  Lycaonia  and  Cappadocia  by  the  range 
of  Taurus,  on  the  south  by  the  Mediterranean,  on  the 
east  towards  Syria  by  Mount  Amanns,  on  the  west  by 
Pisidia  and  Psmphylia.  It  lies  under  the  37^  N.  lati- 
tude, and  occupies  about  270  miles  east  and  west, 
and  between  fifty  and  sixty  north  and  south.  It  was 
entered  by  three  strong  defiles,  Pyla  or  Porta.  The 
first,  Pykt  CUicut,  over  mount  Taurus  leading  from 
Cappadocia  near  Dana,  (Tanadara  of  Ptolemy  and 
Coauus,  of  later  writers,)  by  which  Alexander  passed, 
wondering  at  his  own  good  fortune,  and  at  the  folly  of 
his  enemy,  (Quintus  Curtius,  iii.  4 ;)  and  at  which 
Cyrus  expected  to  be  opposed  by  Syennesis,  (Xen. 
jhiob,  i.  2.)  The  second,  Pyla  Amanka,  leading  into 
Syria,  over  the  range  of  Amanus,  at  the  opposite  sides 
of  which  Darius  and  Alexander  were  encamped  on  the 
same  night.  (Q.  Curtius,  iii.  8.)  The  third,  PyUt  Syria, 
entering  Syria  on  the  coast  just  above  the  Smut 
Imcui,  at  which  Cyrus  expected  to  be  impeded  in  his 
progress  by  Abrocomas.  (Xen.  Anab,  i.  4.)  For  these 
defiles,  see  Mannert,  Qtog^  der  Griechen, 

Cilicia  was  divided  into  Ile^/av,  Campeiiritoia  the  east, 
and  TpaxBia,  Jxpera  on  the  west.  The  chief  towns  of 
the  first  were  iSalt,  afterwards  Pompeiopolis,  the  birth- 
place of  the  Stoic  Chrysippus,  of  Philemon  the  comic 
Poet,  and  of  Aratus.  The  gradual  encroachments  of 
the  sea,  or  the  more  rapid  spoliations  of  man,  have 
stripped  this  once  celebrated  city  of  much  even  of 
its  ruins:  of  the  200  columns,  which  supported  a 
covered  street  from  the  harbour  to  the  farther  gate, 
forty-four  alone  are  standing;  the  theatre  is  wholly 
destroyed,  and  its  walls  cannot  be  traced  without 
difficulty.  The  fine  approach  to  it  however  is  im- 
posing even  in  its  present  desolation.  (Beaufort's 
Karamania.)  Tanw,  now  Tersovo,  renowned  for 
its  school  of  Philosophy,  and  for  the  birth  of 
St.  Paul  I  it  is  still  a  populous  and  respectable  town. 
Anehiale,  founded  by  Sardanapalus,  whose  cenotaph 
ytood  in  the  neighbourhood ;  tiie  inscription  upon  this 
monument  has  been  explained  by  the  learned  De 
Gttignes  in  the  xxxiv.  vol.  of  the  Mimoires  de  tAcadimie 
de$  BelUi  Lettrtt ,-  this  was  the  birth-place  of  Athenodo- 
ru8«  Corycm,  now  Curco,  near  which  was  the  Corytmm 
Antrum,  and  from  which  the  happy  old  man  described 
by  Virgil  (Gfeorg.  iv.  126,)  had  migrated.  MaUoi  now 
Mallo,  a  Greek  town  with  an  Oracle.  .  Anatarbus  now 
Ainxarba,  the  birth-place  of  Dioscorides,  and  of  Oppian. 
luug,  now  Aiasse.  The  principal  rivers  were  the 
Pyramm,  Carmalut,  Lamm  and  Cydntu.  The  last  is 
weUknown  for  the  danger  which  Alexanderencountered 
by  bathing  in  it ;  like  all  other  rivers  fed  by  melted 
snow  its  waters  are  cold. 
,^  The  chief  towns  of  Cilkia  Aqtera  were  SeUnuSf  or 
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Trajanopous  where  the  Emperor  from  whom  ft  was  OLICIA. 
named  expired.    Anemuriximj  now  Estenmur ;  Seleucia, 
nowSeleskeh;  Celenderis,  now  Kelnar;  Pkiiadeiphia, 
now  Moud.    The  principal  rivers  were  Ga^cad»ii#, 
Arymagdm,  and  Seliius^ 

The  people  of  Cilicia  were  proverbially  of  ill  repute, 
and  were  included  under  the  saying  Tpia  Kama  Koiaara^ 
It  was  this  country  which  was  the  depot  of  the  pirates 
who  so  long  occupied  the  Roman  arms,  and  who  wer« 
extirpated  by  Pompey  at  the  naval  battle  near  Coxaee* 
sittm.  (vol.  X.  158.)  After  the  Roman  conquest  it 
wasdivided  into  Glida  Ima  and2da.  Under  Constantina 
hamria,  which  anciently  was  a  part  of  Cilicia,  waa 
separated  from  it,  and,  both  in  Civil  and  Ecclesiastical 
matters,  three  Provinces  were  reckoned.  Isauria  had 
22  Dioceses ;  Cilicia  Ima  8 ;  Cilicia  2da  9.  (Ring- 
ham,  Orig.  Ecc.  ix.  3,  sec.  16.)  In  the  time  of  th« 
Crutsdes,  these  countries  formed  part  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Leon,  so  called  from  an  Armenian  dynasty  of  the 
Xllth  century.  Cilicia  is  now  a  Province  of  Kara- 
mania,  and  the  part  formerly  called  Atpera  is  still 
known  to  the  Turks  as  Tat  WiUeith,  the  Stony  Province« 

Two  other  natives  of  Cilicia  may  be  mentioned* 
Diogenes  Laertins,  who  wrote  the  JLtoef  of  the  Phi* 
loiophers,  of  uncertain  date ;  and  Simplicius,  who 
fiourished  in  the  Vlth  century.  The  latter  has  been 
termed  by  Peter  Petit,  omnium  veterum  Phihsopharum 
coagulum;  because  he  sought  to  unite  ret  olim  dissoda' 
bila,  the  Platonic  and  Stoic  doctrines  with  the  Peri- 
patetic; but  whose  Commentary  upon  Epietetut,  is  pro« 
nounced  by  a  sounder  critic,  Fabricius,  to  be  thle 
justest  Treatise  on  Providence  Cb  which  Psganiam  has 
given  birth. 

Cilicia  gave  its  name  to  a  cloth  made  of  goats  hair, 
CiuciuM,  manufactured  in  it ;  and  the  woi^i  was  used 
afterwards  in  Ecclesiastical  History,  to  denote  the 
sackcloth  worn  by  Ascetics.  Tparfi  hro  %SKiKun  ot 
haaeit,  waw  7^^  ieelaa  vwMp^ovai  ot  tmovtqa  rpatyat^ 
SOetf  Kal  tH  ig  rpixt^P  ammB€p^¥a  KIAIKIA  Xt<y«vvai* 

QUma  Batitic,    See  also  Du  Cange,  ad  verb.    Hence 
our  English  word, 
CIUCIOUS;   hairy. 

Mark  1.  It  is  laid,  he  was, —  as  the  mlgar  transhition,  that  of 
Bexa,  that  of  Sixtus  Qnintus,  aad  Clement  the  eighth  hath 
tendered  it,  yeeiimem(um  habebat  e  fiUe  eawtelMn  which  it  as 
ours  translateth  it,  a  garment  of  camel's  hair ;  that  is,  made  oC 
some  texture  of  that  hair,  a  eonrse  garment  $  a  eitieUme  or  sack* 
cloth  habit  Sir  Th»maa  Brown,  book  v.  ch.  zv. 

CIMBEX  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  insects  of  the 
order  Hymenoptera,  family  Tentliredineta.  Generic  cha* 
racter:  antennas  short,  club-shaped,  articulationiL 
distinct,  from  five  to  seven,  the  third  very  long  i  the 
club  obconic  or  obovate,  rounded  at  the  apex. 

Type,  C.  lutea.  Fab. 

CIMBRl,  the  most  northern  tribe  of  Germans,  who 
inhabited  the  Chersonetut  Cimbrica,  now  Jutland.  In 
the  year  of  Rome  658,  in  conjunction  with  eome  other 
tribes,  they  overran  Helvetia  and  part  of  GalUa  Abr- 
bonnentis,  till  they  were  signally  defeated  and  almost 
extirpated  by  Marius,  (vol.  x.  901 .)  The  account  which 
Plutarch  (in  Mar,)  gives  of  the  battle  in  the  plains  of 
Vercelli,  abounds  with  terrific  circumstances  most 
vividly  detailed,  and  gives  full  credence  to  the  rich  feast 
which  the  Roman  Satirist  informs  us  the  crows  might 
expect  after  it,  (Juvenal,  viii.  951.)  The  Gmbri  in  the 
end  was  mergedin  the  more  generalappellation  TVa/onet. 
The  few  who  escaped  the  vengeance  of  the  Romans 
took  shelter  in  the  neighbouring  mountains,  ii^  whicj^ 
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CIMBRI.  they  have  cojitioued  undisturbed  for  ^2000  year».  They 
^jT.^  inhabit  seven  villages  near  Vicenza^  known  as  the 
MERIANS  ^^^^  Communi,  and  still  retain  their  original  language. 
When  visited  by  Frederick  IV.  of  Denmark,  in  170Bj 
he  conversed  with  them  in  his  native  tongue,  and 
found  their  idiom  perfectly  intelligible.  Maffei,  Ferona 
lUtuirata,  iii.  |  Lanzi,  S^iggio  lU  lAngua  Etrutca,  i. ; 
Eustace,  Clatmcal  Tour,  i.  142.  Much  learning  has 
been  exhausted  upon  tiie  Cimbri.  The  reader  may 
consult  a  tract  by  the  two  brothers  Bing^us :  De  vete- 
rum  Omhrorum  aliorumque  SeptenUrionalium  populorum 
niigrationibuM,  printed  in  Westphalii  Monument,  ined. 
vet.  Germ. ;  another  by  Cypreus,  De  origine,  nomine, 
pritdi  iedUnu,  ^c  Cimbrorum,  &c.  >  a  German  Disser* 
tation  on  the  Cimbri,  Abhandiung  Uber,  &c.  by  Baron  ; 
an  Epistle  by  Bircherod,  De  deperditis  Sepient.  Antiq, 
et  maximk  Gotho''Cimbris ;  and  the  Taurus  Sacer  by 
the  same  author,  both  in  the  collection  of  Westpha- 
lius. 

CIMETER,  Fr,  cimeterre;  Sp.  cimatarra,  Cotgrave 
calls  it  "  a  icymiiar  or  nnyter ;  a  kind  of  short  and 
crooked  sword,  ranch  in  use  among  the  Turks."  Its 
crookedness  consists  in  its  being  bent  backwards.  It 
IS  now  more  usually  written  Scyndtar. 

Their  partiians  are  fine  carred  glass, 
Fringed  with  the  morning's  spangled  grtH ; 
And  pendant  by  their  brawny  thighs. 
Hang  dmeiert  of  burniah'd  ice. 

.   .  CottoM*     Winter, 

CIMEX,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  insects  of  the  order 
Hem^jtera,  &mily  Cunicides.  Generic  character :  body 
depressed ;  rostrum  short,  setaceous  ;  vrings  none* 

Type,  C.  lectularuu,  Auct. 

The  common  bed  Bug,  which  is  the  type  of  this  ge* 
huB,  is  too  well  known  by  its  annoying  and  disgusting 
habits,  to  require  much  description.  Every  one  is 
acquainted  with  its  irritating  bite,  and  the  severe  in- 
flammation which  in  some  constitutions  follows  it;  the 
intolerable  smell  which'  it  exhales,  especially  when 
crushed,  (an  operation  easily  performed  from  the  ten- 
derness of  the  skin,)  joined  to  the  acute  pain  which  it 
occasions,  combine  to  render  it  one  of  the  most  detest- 
able of  our  domestic  pests.  Notwithstanding  its  dis- 
gusting and  nauseous  nature.  Empirics  have  been  found 
who  have  prescribed  six  or  seven  Bugs  to  be  given 
inwardly  at  the  approach  of  a  fit  of  the  Ague. 

CIMICIDES,  in  Zoology,  a  family  of  insects  of  the 
order  Hemiptera,  comprehending  the  following  genera: 
Habis,  Reduvius,  Zelus,  Ploittria,  Cbnex,  Macrocepkalus, 
Pkymata,  Tlngis,  Aradus,  Hydrometra,  Velia,  Gerris, 
Acanthia,  Leptopua, 

These  insects  constituted  the  genus  Cimex  of  Lin- 
nieus.  The  habits  of  the  dififerent  genera  are  very 
distinct. 

CIMMERIANS,  a  people  described  by  Homer  (Od. 
A  14)  as  living  at  the  extremest  confines  of  Ocean, 
(be  this  what  it  may,)  and  perpetually  involved  in 
mists  and  darkness,  insomuch  that  neither  at  his  rising 
nor  his  setting  could  they  obtain  a  glimpse  of  the  sun. 
This  comfortless  and  dreary  coast  was  well  adapted 
for  the  scene  of  the  descent  of  Ulysses  to  Hades, 
which  follows.  In  the  time  of  Herodotus  a  tract  of 
Scythia  retained  the  name  of  Chnmeria,  in  which  was 
the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus,  and  a  town  called  Cimme* 
Hum.  The  inhabitants  from  whom  these  names  were 
derived,  were  partly  expelled  by  the  Scythians,  after 
a  singular  and  bloody  intestine  contest  between  the 
Plebeians  and  Aristocracy,    which   terminated    un- 


favourably to  the  latter ;  they  then  established  them-  CIM- 
selves  near  Sinope,  (iv.  1 1, 12.)  Hence,  in  the  reign  of  MARIANS 
Ardys,  (i.  6,  16,)  they  invaded  Ionia  and  captured  cij^TJ^. 
Sardis,  but  were  finally  chased  by  Alyattes  from  Asia, 
(i.  16.)  The  date  of  this  expedition  is  obscure;  and 
Larcher,  in  his  notes  on  the  above  cited  passages 
of  Herodotus,  and  in  his  chronological  apparatus,  has 
taken  great  pains  to  settle  it.  He  is  of  opinion,  that 
the  Cimmerians  invaded  Asia  twice ;  and  that  much 
confusion  has  arisen  for  want  of  distinction  between 
the  two  enterprises.  There  is  not  less  obscurity  res* 
pecting  the  transactions  of  another  part  of  this  tribe, 
which  appears  to  have  maintained  its  original  station 
between  the  Danube  and  the  Borysthenes.  The  reader 
who  wishes  to  be  involved  in  the  proverbial  darkness 
of  this  people,  may  find  abundant  satis&ction  in  endea- 
vouring to  disentangle  their  history  in  the  many  places 
in  which  Strabo  has  touched  upon  it ;  and  in  the  end 
may  find  it  necessary  to  agree  with  that  Geographer 
and  Posidonius,  that  they  are  to  be  identified  with  the 
Cimbri,  (vii.)  We  know  not  when  they  were  finally 
dispersed,  nor  when  their  name  was  merged  in  those 
of  more  powerful  savages.  Whether  the  CimmertI 
ever  planted  themselves  in  Italy,  and  whether  the 
Nervia  of  Ulysses  is  to  be  referred  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Lucrine  Lake,  may  be  considered  equally 
doubtful.  On  this  point  Strabo  again  (v.)  may  be 
consulted.  Homer,  probably,  had  no  very  precise 
topography  in  his  view,  for  he  wrote  not  as  a  surveyor 
but  as  a  Poet.  It  is  quite  dear,  however,  that  the 
course  of  his  hero  could  ,not  lie  to  the  Tauric  Cher- 
sonese i  and  that  much  of  it  must  be  placed  on  the 
coast  of  Italy ;  and  all  the  conunentators  and  com* 
pilers  have  been  contented  to  believe  in  a  region  of 
that  country  in  which  the  inhabitants  lived  in  sunless 
caverns,  and  were  called  Cimmerii.  Pliny,  who  is 
much  relied  upon  to  the  purpose,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, is  somewhat  brief,  Leunu  Lucrmus  et  Avemat 
juxta  quern  Cimmerium  oppidum  quondam,  (iiL  9 })  and 
in  the  passage  of  Festus,  which  Hardouin  has  cited 
upon  it,  we  see  nothing  more  than  that  the  Cimmerians 
dwelt  in  places  simUar  to  those  between  Bais  and 
CumsB,  CmmerU  <Ucuntur  homines  qui  frigoribus  occv- 
patas  terras  incotunt,  quales  fuerunt  inter  Baias  et 
Cum€ts, 

CIMOLIIE,  an  earthy  Mineral  found  m  the  Island 
of  dmolus,  (Argentiera,)  one  of  the  Sporades.  It  was 
used  by  the  Ancients  as  a  medicine,  and  was  alto 
applied  by  them  to  the  cleansing  of  woollen  doth. 
It  difiers  from  Fuller*s-earth  in  the  increased  propor- 
tion of  Alumina  which  it  contains. 

Its  analysis  gives,  Silex  63,  Alumina  23,  Oxide  of 
Iron  1-25,  and  Water  12.  Pliny  (xxxvi.  67)  distin- 
guishes two  kinds  of  the  CimoUa  creta ;  one  white, 
the  other  with  a  purple  tint  j  and  he  extols  the  medical 
virtues  of  each.  It  abates  tumours,  and  checks  fluxes ; 
takes  away  boils,  imposthumes,  ringworms^  and 
tetters.  Mixed  with  saltpetre,  nitre,  and  vinegar;  It 
relieves  the  gout  3  and  in'  all  cases  it  is  an  admirable 
refrigerative.  In  the  Modern  Pharmacopcsia  it  does 
not  hold  so  high  a  station. 

CIN  ALOA,  or  Sinaloa,  the  most  Southern  Province 
of  the  Government  of  Sonora  in  Mexico,  bounded  by 
the  Gulf  of  California  on  the  west ;  by  the  Sierra 
Madre,  or  Mother  Ridg^,  of  the  Northern  Andes  on 
the  east  1  on  the  north  by  Mayo  j  and  on  the  south 
by  Culiacan.  This  Plovince  is  so  well  situated,  with 
respect  to  climate  and  pure  air,  and  so  amply  supplied 
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C!HAlOA»  «with  water  from  its  numerous  streams^  that  it  pro« 
"JT^      duces  grain,  cotton,  and  fruits  in  abundance ;  but  at 
jljfl^    present,  it  is  cbiefly  inhabited  by  Indians,  who,  being 
'  of  the  class  styled  Indios  Bravos,  or  warlike  Indians,  are 
subdued  with  much  difficulty ;  those  in  the  mountain- 
ous regions  being  still  in  a  complete  state  of  nature,  re- 
lying on  their  skill  in  the  chace,  and  on  the  bounty  of 
Providence,  in  the  production  of  roots,  fruits,  and  plants, 
for  their  subsistence.    During  the  rainy  seasons,  these 
savages  wear  a  sort  of  cap  or  umbrella  of  rushes  on 
their  heads  to  throw  off  the  rain  j  constructing  rude 
wigwams  of  branches  in  summer  to  protect  them- 
selves from  the  sun,  but  in  winter,  eating,  sleeping, 
.«Lnd  resting  round  large  fires,  with  no  other  canopy 
than  the  heavens. 

The  heat  in  this  country  exceeds  the  cold ;  and 
there  is  little  bad  weather,  except  during  the  rainy 
months. 

Cinaloa  abounds  with  gold  and  silver  mines,  which 
are  principally  worked  in  the  mountains.  In  one 
mine  {Yecorato)  a  piece  of  gold  weighing  more  than 
ten  pounds  eight  ounces,  was  found  and  sent  to 
the  Royal  Cabinet  of  Madrid.  Sivirijoa,  in  about 
27**  IC/  north  latitude,  and  near  the  Rio  del  Fuerte,  is 
the  chief  mining  station. 

Cinaloa,  in  26°  N.  lat.,  106°  W.  long.,  and  630  miles 
north-west  of  Mexico,  is  the  Capital.  The  river  Cinaloa, 
one  of  tlie  largest  in  the  country,  runs  through  it 
from  the  Andes  -,  and  9500  inhabitants  are  stated  to 
belong  to  this  city.  The  other  places  of  note  are 
Montes  Claros,  witl^  a  population  of  9900  souls  ^ 
Los  Alamos,  7900  j  and  El  Rosario,  5600.  There 
are  also  ninety-two  villages,  numerous  farms,  and 
Missions,  and  many  improving  mining  stations  3  in- 
deed this  Province  is  likely  soon  to  become  one  of 
great  importance. 

CINCHONA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of*  the  class 
Pentandria,  order  Monogyniaj  natural  order  Rubiacea. 
Generic  character :  calyx  five-toothed  -,  corolla  funnel- 
shaped,  border  five-cleft ;  stamens  inserted  into  the 
middle  of  the  tube  5  capsule  inferior,  oblong,  twp 
valved,  many-seeded. 

Of  this  important  genus  twenty-one  species  have 
been  discovered,  natives  of  the  West  Indies  and  South 
America  -,  the  C.  officinalis,  producing  the  Jesuit^s  or 
Peruvian  Bark,  is  a  native  of  Peru. 

CINCINNATI,  the  largest  town  and  the  commer- 
cial Capital  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  in  North  America, 
It  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ohio  River,  near 
the  south-western  angle  of  the  State  in  HamiltonCounty, 
about  twenty  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Great 
Miami  River.  Numerous  and  extensive  manufacturing 
establishments  have  been  erected  here ;  and  the  com- 
merce and  population  have  increased  with  a  rapidity 
almost  without  a  parallel.  In  1805,  the  population 
was  500  5  in  1810,  2540  -,  ^nd,  in  1820,  within  a 
fraction  of  10,000.  There  is  an  incorporated  College 
at  Cincinnati.  The  mean  temperature,  by  a  series  of 
observations  made  in  1819,  was  56tVV  of  Fahrenheit  -, 
the  range  of  the  thermometer  extended  through 
eighty-one  degrees.  Latitude  39®  8'  north,  long- 
itude 7°  27'  west  from  the  Capital  at  Washington,  or 
about  84i°  west  from  Greenwich. 

CINCTURE,  n.  Lat.  cingere,  cinctum,  to  gird ;  per- 
haps contracted  from  circumagere. 

Any  thing  that  girds/or  surrounds^  or  encloses;  a 
girdle,  an  enclosure. 

VOL.  xnt. 


Nor  flower  is  bo  sweet, 

In  this  lar^  cincture. 
But  it  upon  her  feet 

Leaveth  some  tincture. 

Drayton.    ShrpkertTs  Serena, 

All  Gods  took  pitie  on  him :  onely  he 
Hiat  girds  Earth  in  the  cincture  of  the  sea, 
Diuine  Vlysses  euer  did  enuie, 
And  made  the  fixt  port  of  his  birth  to  flie. 

Chapman,    Hmner.    Odyssey,  book  L  fol.  2. 
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Such  of  late 


Columbus  found  th*  American  so  girt 

With  feathered  cincture,  naked  else  and  wilde 

Among  the  trees  on  isles  and  iroodie  shores. 

Milton,    Paradise  Lost,  book  iz.  1. 1117. 

The  next  declining  is,  when  Law  becomes  now  too  strait  for 
the  secular  manners,  and  those  too  loose  for  the  cincture  of  the 
Law.  Id,     Tetrachordon, 

And  oft  beneath  the  odorous  shade 

Of  Chili's  boundless  forests  lidd, 

She  deigns  to  hear  the  savage  youth  repeat. 

In  loose  numbers  wildly  sweet, 

Their  /eather'cinctur*d  chiefs,  and  dusky  loves. 

Gray,       The  Progress  of  Poesy,  2. 

To  Dwaraca's  rich  tow'rs  the  pilgrim  sped 
Though  bashful  penury  his  hope  depressed ; 
A  tattered  cincture  was  his  only  vest. 
And  o'er  his  weaker  shoulder  loosely  spread. 
Floated  the  myotic  thread. 

Jones,    Hymn  to  Lacshmi. 


\     Fr.  cendre;  It.  cenere,  from  d* 
'  nere,the  ablative  of  dni».  Menage. 
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Ci^NDER-WENcn,  T  VossLus  and  after  him  Scheidius 
Ci'nder-wom AN.  )  think  from  coi^it,  which  not  only 
is  applied  to  dust,  but  also  to  ashes ;  and  is  so  called, 
perhaps,  a  levitate  qua  movelur,  from  kiw,  kiuw,  Ktyew, 
fnovep.  But  Skinner  prefers  the  A.  S.  sinder,  which 
Somner  interprets  sinders,  dross,  the  scumme  of  metal 
tried  by  the  fire.  And  sinder.  Skinner  adds,  is  perhaps 
derived  from  A.  S.  syndrian,  to 'sunder,  to  separate; 
because  the  dross  is  separated  from  the  metal,  and  is, 
as  it  were,  ejus  recrementum,  seu  potiut  secremenlumm 
Hence  cinders,  reliquia  carbonis  exusti, — parum  deJUxo 
sensu,    Feltham  uses  cynder,  as  a  verb. 

Was  it  not  graunted  me  from  spousals  free. 
Like  to  wilde  beastes,  to  liue  without  offence 
Without  taste  of  suck  cares  ?    *Is  there  no  fayth 
Preseru'd  to  the  cinders  of  Sichee  ? 

Surrey,    JEneis,  book  ir. 

But  that  which  better  is  for  you,  and  more  deliteth  me. 
To  saue  you  from  the  sodeyne  wast,  vain  cinderlike  to  be. 
Vncert.  Auctors,   Answer  to  the  Complaint  of  a  Hot  Woer,  4rc* 

Untold  griefs  choak,  eynder  the  heart ;  and,  by 
Restraint,  their  burning  forces  multiply. 

Feltham,    Resolve,  36« 

Te  heauenly  spirits,  whose  askie  cinders  lie 
Vnder  deepe  ruins,  with  huge  walls  oppresst. 

But  not  your  praise,  the  which  shall  neuer  die 
Through  your  fair  verses,  ne  in  ashes  rest. 

Spenser,    Ruins  of  Romgy  St.  1. 


Oft  they  assayd. 


Hunger  and  thirst  constraining,  drudg'd  as  oft, 
With  hatefullest  disrelish  writh*d  their  jaws 
With  soot  and  cinders  fill'd. 

Milton,     Paradise  Lost,  book  X.  1. 570« 

In  the  black  form  of  cinder-wench  she  came. 
When  love,  the  hour,  the  place,  had  banished  shame. 

Gay,     TWvia,  book  ii. 
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Sometimes  slie  has  some  bumoiir,  aefer  irit. 
And  if  it  rarely,  rerj  rarely,  hit ; 
'Tis  under  so  much  nasty  rabhish  laid. 
To  find  it  out 's  the  cinder-woman* t  trade  ; 
Who  for  the  wretched  remnants  of  a  fire. 
Must  toil  all  day  in  ashes  and  in  mire. 

JJryden,    An  Eitmy  upon  Satire, 

About  twelve  o'clock,  and  daring  the  afternoon,  the  explosions 
became  louder,  and  were  followed  by  showers  of  dnJers,  which 
were  in  general  about  the  size  of  peas ;  though  many  were  picked 
up  from  the  deck  larger  than  a  hazel-nut. 

Cook.    Voyages,  book  y.  ch.  iii.  toI.  tU. 

Me  oft  has  fancy  ludicrous  and  wild 

Sooth'd  with  a  waking  dream  of  houses,  totrten. 

Trees,  churches,  and  strange  riaages,  express'd 

In  the  red  cinders,  while  with  poring  eye 

I  gazed,  myself  creating  what  I  saw. 

Cowper,    Task,  book  ir. 

CINERARIA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  Syn- 
genesia,  order  Superflua,  Generic  character :  receptacle 
naked  3  down  simple ;  calyx  simple^  of  many  equal 
scales. 

Of  this  genus  there  are  ninety-eight  species  described, 
natives  of  both  hemispheres.  C.  palustris  and  C.  inte^ 
grifolia  are  natives  of  England. 

CINERAS,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  the  class  Cirri- 
pedes,  order  Campylosomata,  family  Clytidii  of  Dr. 
Leach.  Generic  character :  body  pedunculated,  wholly 
enveloped  in  a  membranaceous  tunic,  which  is  turgid, 
and  open  in  front  beneath  the  apex  3  arms  numerous, 
slender,  articulated,  ciliated,  protruded  at  the  aperture; 
shell  consisting  of  five  testaceous  oblong  valves, 
which  are  separate,  and  do  not  wholly  cover  the  body; 
two  placed  at  the  sides  of  the  aperture^  the  others  at 
the  back. 

This  genus  was  established  by  Dr.  Leach,  and, 
with  the  genus  Otion,  to  which  it  is  somewhat  allied, 
forms  the  family  Clytida. 

Type,  C.  vUiata,  Leach. 

CINE'REOUS,  1      Used  in  works  of  Natural  Hia- 

ClNB^RlTIOUS.       J 

ashy  substance. 


tory)   of  an  ashy  colour;  of  an 


The  hair  is  red  at  the  tips,  cinereous  beneath.  Pennant, 

The  nerves  arise  from  the  glands  of  the  cineritious  part  of 
the  brain,  and  are  termiaated  in  all  parts  of  the  body. 

Ckeyne, 

Broken  and  bomt  rocks,  ruins  of  buildings,  and  cineritious 
tBXth,  Delany.    Rev.  Exam.  ii.  226. 

CINNABAR,  an  ore  of  Mercury,  being  a  combina- 
tion of  that  metal  with  Sulphur,  from  which  the  greatest 
part  of  the  Mercury  or  Quicksilver  of  commerce  is 
obtained  by  distillation.  When  a  similar  compound 
is  prepared  artificially,  and  powdered,  it  forms  the 
pigment  termed  Vermilion. 

CINNAMON,  Gr.  KiwafiwfLov  j  Lat.  dnnamomum; 
Fr.  cinnamome;  It.  cmnamomo;  Sp.  dnnaniomo,  Vossius 
thinks  so  called,  because  it  emits  the  odour  of  the 
Amomum. 

What  do  ye  honycomb,  swete  Alisoun  ? 
My  faire  bird,  my  swete  sinamome, 
Awaketh,  lemman  min,  and  speketh  to  me. 

Chaucer.    Tke  Milteres  Tale,y.3$99. 

As  that  Arabian  bird  (whom  all  admire) 
Her  exequies  prepar'd  and  fuaeral  fire. 
Burnt  in  a  flame  conceived  from  the  sunne. 
And  nourished  with  slips  of  cynamon. 
Out  of  her  ashes  hath  a  second  birth. 
And  flies  abroad,  a  wonderment  on  earth. 

Browne,    Britannia's  Pastorals,  book  i.  song  4. 


The  timnsmton  tree  of  Ceykn ;  in  whose  puts  tiifite  is  a'voft-  CMUf 
derful  diversihr ;  out  of  the  root  they  get  a  sort  of  eamphire,  aad  MON. 
its  oil ;  out  of  the  bark  of  the  trunk,  tbt  true  oil  of  cinnamen  ; 
from  the  lesY«s,  an  oil  like  that  of  cloves;  out  of  the  fnrit  a 
Joniper  oil,  with  a  mixture  of  those  of  cinnamon  md  dovca  ; 
besides,  they  boil  the  berries  into  a  soct  of  wos^  ont  of  which  flssy 
make  candles,  plaisters,  unguents. 

May,    On  tie  Creation,  pazt  u. 

For  the  supply  of  luxury,  it  has  betele,  mreca,  tobaceo,  cotton, 
indico,  and  asmall  quantity  of  dnnamon,  which  seems  to  be  planted 
here  only  for  curiosity;  and  indeed  we  doubted  whether  it  was 
the  genuine  plant,  knowing  that  the  Dutch  are  very  carefol  vtAta 
trust  the  spices  out  of  their  proper  islands. 

Cook.    Voyages,  book  iiL  ch.  ix.  ToL  H. 

The  Arabians  themselyes,  says  Herodotus,  (iii.  11 1) 
know  not  in  what  country  Cinnamovum  is  produced  j 
but  some  make  a  shrewd  guess  that  it  is  obtained 
from  that  clime  in  which  Bacchus  was  brought  up. 
Certain  large  birds,  they  add,  bring  the  sticks  (ica/>0ea) 
which  the  Greeks  taught  by  the  Phoenicians,  call 
KivpdfiLWfiov,  to  their  nests  which  are  constructed  on 
inaccessible  rocks.  The  author  of  the  Voyages  of 
Sinbad  the  Sailor  must  have  remembered  the  con- 
clusion of  this  legend,  when  he  framed  his  tale  of  the 
Valley  of  Diamonds.  The  Arabians,  continues  Hero- 
dotus, place  large  joints  of  meat  as  near  these  nests  as 
possible ;  the  birds  carry  them  up,  and  their  weight 
detaches  the  nests  and  the  Gnncmomum  with  them^ 
which  is  eagerly  gathered  up  by  the  men  who  are 
awaiting  the  effect  of  their  stratagem  in  concealment 
below. 

A  marvel  seldom  loses  any  weight  in  passing  through 
the  hands  of  Pliny.     He  cites  Herodotus  as  bis  au- 
thority for  this  story,  and  makes  him  avouch  besides 
that  it  is  the  nest  of  the  Phoenix,  from  which  Gnna- 
tnomum  is  most  especially  procured,  (xii.  42.)    It  does 
not  seem,  however,  that  he  credits  this  account,  after 
he  has  thus  enlarged  it ;  for  he  proceeds  to  say,  that 
Cmnamomum  is  really  found  in  Ethiopia}    that  the 
Troglodytae  trade  In  it,  and  that  after  very  daring  and 
hazardous  voyages,  the  going  and  returning  on  which 
lasts  five  years,  they  expose  it  for  sale  in  OcUa,  a  port  of 
the  Gebanitae ;  the  modem  Ghela,  in  the  Straits  of 
Babelmandel.    The  shrub,  he  continues,  (and  he  is 
supported  by  Theophrastus,  ix.  5,)  does  not  attain 
more  than  three  feet  at  its  greatest  height.  It  is  full  of 
shoots,  and  has  a  dry  appearance ;  giving  out  no  odour 
while  green,  loving  drought,  and  being  less  fruitful 
during  rain.     It  grows  in  plains,   but  among  thick 
and  difficult  brushwood.     Without  permission  from 
Assabinus,  the  presiding  God  of  the  country,  it  cannot  be 
gathered  5  and  the  good-will  of  the  Deity  is  only  to 
be  obtained  by  the  sacrifice  of  forty-four  oxen,  goats, 
and  rams  *,  and  even  after  this  propitiation,  it  must 
only  be  gathered  between  sun  rising  and  setting.    The 
Priest  divides  the  bundles  with  a  spear,  and  sets  aside 
his  share  for  the  God.     Other  reports  say,  that  part  is 
consecrated  to  the  Sun,  and  being  left  behind  is  spon- 
taneou'sly  ignited.     The  best  Gnnamomum  is  the  thin- 
nest extremity  of  the  twigs,  the  worst  the  thick  part 
near  the  roots.    To  be  good,  the  bark  must  be  smooth, 
but  not  soft  nor  crumbling ;  the  wood  itself,  xylociti^ 
namomum,  is  of  no  repute.    The  King  of  the  Gebanitae 
settled  the  price,  and  a  pound  was  sometimes  sold  for 
tf^SS.  6s.  8d.,  a  value  which  was  increased  half  as  much 
again  by  a  fire,  which,  either  by  accident  or  design, 
destroyed  large  tracts  of  the  shrubwood.     Vespasian 
offered  crowns  of  gold  and  dnnamomum  in  the  Capitol 
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and  tbe  Temple  of  Peace;  and  a  root  of  great 
weight,  from  which  every  year  drops  exuded  and 
hardened,  was  still  existing  in  the  time  of  Pliny.  It 
had  been  placed  by  Livia  in  a  Temple  erected  by  her 
,.'  in  honour  of  Augustus,  on  the  Palatine  Hill. 

Larcher,  in  a  learned  note  on  the  passage  whieh  we 
have  cited  above  from  Herodotus,  takes  much  pains  to 
prove  that  the  Casia  and  the  Gtmamemum  are  the  same ; 
or  rather  that  the  Casia  is  our  modem  Cimmmon,  the 
bark  ;  and  that  the  Cinnamonium  is  the  bough  and  the 
bark  jointly.  This  opinion  is  generally  received  >  and 
no  distinction  is  admitted  between  Cinnamum  and  Cin^ 
namomum :  the  latter  is  only  ILiwafiov  i[/iwfioy,  i.  e. 
unaduUeratedCmnvaaon'j  although  it  must  be  remarked 
that  the  Greeks  never  write  it  any  otherwise  than 

KiPvafiMfnoy, 

Cinnanoon  i»now  principally  imported  from  Ceylon, 
and  every  English  housewife  possesses  in  her  sf»ce* 
box  an  article,  which,  in  the  days  of  Galea,  was  eon- 
sidered  too  precious  to  belong  to  any  but  an  Imperial 
owner,  (deAntid.  i. ;  Scalig.  Exerc.  144.)  It  is  known 
by  the  names  CanelUty  Casta  Jistula,  and  Kurudu.  The 
Arabians  call  the  best  Karfe,  and  the  ordinary  Darsim; 
MosylUm  is  another  name  for  the  choicest  kind.  The 
tree  in  the  Linnsean  distribution  is  the  Laurus  Gnna* 
mcmum.  Sp,  PL  590.  It  is  a  most  gpratefiil  and  useful 
aromatic,  salutary  in  all  fluxes.  Neumann's  analysis 
of  a  pound  of  Cinnamon  gave  three-fourths  of  an  in- 
dissoluble earth,  two  ounces  of  resin,  one  oimce  and  a 
half  of  gum,  and  three  scruples  of  essential  oil. 

Sir  Thomas  Brown  (Enquiry  inlo  Vulgar  Errors,  ii.  6) 
lias  noticed  the  common  mistake,  that  Cinnamon, 
Ginger,  Clove,  Mace,  and  Nutmeg  are  but  the  several 
parts  and  fruits  of  the  same  tree.  **  Cinnamon,*'  he 
adds,  with  his  customary  sustentation  of  style, "  is  the 
inward  bark  of  the  Cinnamon -tree,  whereof  the  best 
is  brought  from  Zeilan  ;  this,  freed  from  the  outward 
bark  and  exposed  unto  the  sun,  contracts  into  these 
folds,  wherein  we  commonly  receive  it.  If  it  have 
aot  a  sufficient  insolation  it  looketh  pale,  and  attains 
not  its  laudable  colour ;  if  it  be  sunned  too  long  it 
suffereth  a  torrefaction  and  descendeth  somewhat 
below  it." 

White  Cinnamon,  Costus  corHcus,  or  Winter's  Bark, 
because  first  imported  by  a  person  so  named,  is  the 
Bark  of  a  tree  called  Simpli  in  St.  Domingo,  Guada* 
loupe,  and  Madagascar.  It  is  hot  and  pungent,  and 
Is  sometimes  used  as  a  stomachic  and  antiscorbutic. 

Cinnamon-Stonb,  a  Mineral  which  occurs  chiefly  in 
the  Island  of  Ceylon,  and  whose  colour  is  a  deep 
orange  yellow,  more  or  less  tinged  with  red.  When 
transparent  and  fine  in  colour,  it  is  included  among 
the  gems  under  the  name  of  Hyacinth. 

CINNYRIS,  the  name  of  an  unknown  bird,  Cuv.j 
Sugar  Bird,  In  Zoology,  a  genus  of  animals  belonging 
to  the  family  Tenuirostres,  order  Passeres,  class  Aves. 

Generic  character.  Beak  long  and  very  slender ; 
the  mandibles  finely  serrated ;  tongue  forked. 

This  genus  is  separated  from  Cuvier  s  Certhia,  of 
which  it  formed  a  subgenus,  in  consequence  of  its 
forked  tongue  ;  the  birds  of  which  it  is  composed 
belong  to  Africa  and  the  Indies,  live  upon  the  nectar 
of  flowers  and  insects,  and  have  generally  a  pleasing 
note.  Their  plumage  is  very  beautiful,  and  generally 
more  or  less  of  a  bright  golden  gieen.  Some  of  them 
have  the  tail  feathers  of  equal  length,  whilst  m  othen 
the  two  middle  feathers  are  much  the  longest. 


a  WUh  the  tail  feathers  of  the  $ame  length. 

C.  Splendidus,  Cuv. ;  Certhia  Splendidus,  Shaw ;  T  , 
Eclatant,  Le  VailL  ;  Splendid  Sugar  Bird.  Head  and 
throat  deep  violet  blue,  tinged  with  gold  on  the  crown ; 
general  colour  golden  green ;  breast  barred  with  bright 
red,  beyond  which  the  belly  is  of  the  same  violet  blue 
as  the  throat ;  wings>  tail,  bill,  and  legs,  black.  Native 
of  Africa. 

C.  Afrus,  Cuv. ;  Certhia  Afra,  Lath. ;  Som  manga 
vert  d  gorge  rouge.  Buff.  $  African  Sugar  Bird,  General 
colour  green  glossed  with  copper ;  breast  barred  as 
the  preceding  j  under-parts  white  ;  upper  tail-coverts 
blue  i  tail  dark  brown ;  legs  black.  Native  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Its  note  said  to  resemble  much 
thsLt  of  the  Nightingale. 

C.  Superhus,  Cuv.  5  Certhia  Superbus,  Shaw  5  le  Song- 
nimbindou,  VieiU. ;  Superb  Sugar  Bird,  Upper  parts 
golden  green  ;  throat  violet  tinged  with  gold ;  breast 
barred  yellow ',  under-parts  below  it  brownish  crimson  } 
\^ings,  tail,  and  legs  brown  -,  biU  black.  Native  of 
Malimba  in  Africa. 

C.  Lotenius,  Cuv. ;  Certhia  Lotenius,  Lath. ;  t  Angola 
Dion,  Buff. }  Angola  Dion  of  the  Ceylonese.  Upper 
parts  greenish  gold,  as  also  the  neck  5  breast  barred 
with  violet,  below  which  the  bird  is  black,  as  are  also 
the  great  coverts  and  tail,  which  are  edged  with  green 
gold ;  narrow  black  stripe  between  the  bill  and  the 
eye  j  legs  black.  Native  of  Madagascar,  Ceylon,  and 
Manilla. 

C.  Amethystinus,  Cuv. ;  Certhia  Amethystinua,  Shaw  5 
le  Soui  manga  d  front  dor4,  Vieill.  -,  Amethyst-throated 
Sugar  Bird,  Size  of  the  last  -,  general  colour  black 
glossed  with  violet  5  front  green-gold  ;  throat  bright 
amethystine,  as  is  ilso  the  rump  5  shoulders  purplish 
blue  J  bill  and  legs  black.  Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

C.  Calybaus,  Cuv.;  le  Soui  mangah  collier,  Vieill.;  Col- 
lared Sugar  Bird,  General  colour  greenish  gold  tinged 
with  copper ;  across  the  breast  a  double  collar,  the 
upper  bar  of  which  is  steel  blue,  the  lower  bright  red. 
Native  of  the  Cape. 

C.  Zeilonicus,  Cuv. ;  Cerihia  Zeilonicus,  Lath.;  le  Soui 
manga  a  gorge  pourpre.  Buff. ;  Ceylonese  Sugar  Bird. 
Crown  glossy  dark  green  ;  cheeks  brown  ;  chin  and 
throat  purple;  neck  and  back  black,  with  reddish 
brown  edges ;  rump  and  upper  tail-coverts  light  purple 
breast  yellow ;  wings  brown  and  purple  ;  tail  black. 

C.  Senegalensis,  Cuv. ;  Certhia  Senegalensis,  Lath.  5 
le  Soui  manga  violet  d  poitrine  rouge,  Buff. ;  Senegal 
Sugar  Bird,  General  colour  dark  violet;  neck  and 
breast  bright  red  ;  wings  and  tail  brown.     Native  of 

Senegal. 

C.  Madagascariensis,  Cuv.;  Certhia  Soui  manga; 
Gmel. ;  Madagascar  Sugar  Bird.  Head,  neck,  back, 
and  wing  coverts  green ;  lower  part  of  back,  rump, 
and  tail  coverts  pale  yellow;  greatwing  coverts  brown; 
tail  black ;  on  either  shoulder  a  deep  yellow  spot. 
Native  of  Madagascar.- 

The  other  species  in  this  division  are,  the 

C.  Omnicolor,  Cuv. ;  Certhia  Omnicolor,  Lath. ;  le 
Soui  manga  d.  toutes  couleurs,  Buff. 

C.  Cupreus,  Cuv. ;  Certhia  Cupreus,  Shaw ;  le  Soui 
manga  tricolor,  Vieill. 

C.  Purpuratus,  Cuv. ;  Certhia  Purpuratus,  Shaw ;  le 
Soui  manga  pourpre,  Vieill. 

C.  Cyanocephaltts,Cuv, ;  Certhia Cyanocephalus,  Shawj 
le  Soui  manga  d  tete  bleu,  VieilL 
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CINNY-        C.  Dubius,  Cuv.;    Certlua  Dubia,  Shaw  5   2e  Soui 

^^S,       manga  brun  et  blanc,  Vieill. 
CINQUE-       ^'  ^P^^^^'  ^^^' '  Cerihia  Speratus,  Lath.  5  fe  5otii 
PACE,     manga  H  Ceinture  Marion,  Buff. 

C.  Lepidus,  Cuv.  j  Cerihia  Lepidus,  Lath,  j  fc  5otti 
manga  de  Malacca,  Buff. 

C.  Carrucarius,  Cuv. ;  (X/iia  Carrucarius,  Lath.  3  fe 
iSotft  manga  d  crava^fe  violette,  Vieill. 

C.  RubrofuscM,  Cuv. ;  Cer^/ita  ilufcro^cti*,  Shaw ; 
le  Soui  manga  rouge  dor^,  Vieill. 

C.  Fuliginosus,  Cuv.  j  Cerihia  i^«gino««,  Shaw  5  le 
Soui  manga  Carmelite,  Vieill. 

C.  Maculatus,  Cuv. ;  Certhia  Maeulalus,  Shaw  5  fc 
Soui  manga  vari^,  Vieill. 

C.  Rectirostris,  Cuv.  5  Certhia  Rectirostris,  Shaw.  ^ 
C.r€ntw^M*,  Cuv.3  teSoui  manga  rfe  Sierra  Leone,  Vieill. 
C.  Gutturalis,  Cuv.  j  Certhia  GutturaUs,  Lath. 

/3  r^  *too  muWfe  tail  feathers  longer  than  the  othert  in 

the  males, 

C.  Famosus,  Cuv. ;  Certhia  Famosa,  Lath,  j  fe  Sucrier 
Malachite,  Le  Vaill. ;  Green  Sugar  Bird  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  Sizeof  a  Linnet ;  general  colour  greenish 
gold  tinged  with  copper  j  black  stripe  between  the  bill 
and  eye  j  irides  brown;  yellow  spot  under  the  shoul- 
ders, seen  when  the  wing  is  lifted  up ;  wing  coverts, 
tail,  legs,  and  beak  black.  Is  very  common  at  the 
Cape,  and  by  no  means  shy ;  the  male  has  a  pleasing 
whistle,  which  may  be  heard  at  some  distance. 

C.  Pulchellus,  Cuv.  5  C^thia  PulcheUa,  Lath. ;  le 
Sucrier  Cossu,  Le  VailL  j  Beautiful  Sugar  Bird,  Nearly 
as  large  as  the  last  species,  and  the  general  colour  of 
the  plumage  the  same,  but  with  the  breast  red,  the 
lower  part  of  the  belly  whitish,  and  the  wing  coverts 
brown.  Common  in  Southern  Africa,  but  not  beyond 
the  Great  River. 

C.  Violaceus,C\iv.',  Certhia  Violacea,ljBt]i, -,  le  Sucrier 
Orangi,  Le  Vaill. ;  Piolet'headed  Sugar  Bird,  Size  of  a 
Sparrow ;  head,  neck,  upper  part  of  back,  and  lesser 
wing-coverts  violet ;  the  lower  part  of  the  back,  rump,- 
and  upper  tail-coverts  olive  brown ;  under-parts 
orange ;  legs  and  beak  black.  Native  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope. 

C.  Cardinalis,  Cuv.  5  Certhia  Cardinalis,  Lath. ;  le 
Sucrier  Cardinal,  Le  Vaill.  j  Cardinal  Sugar  Bird,  Upper 
parts  golden  green  ;  under-parts  deep  carmine;  eyes 
brown  ;  bill  black.  Native  of  the  high  mountains  of 
the  Great  Namaqua  Country. 

C.  Namaquaensis  5  le  Sucrier  figuier,  Le  Vaill.  5  Na- 
maqua Sugar  Bird,  Upper  parts  greenish  gold  -,  under- 
parts  orange ;  tail  black,  the  projecting  part  of  the 
two  middle  feathers  of  which  are  of  a  reddish  gold 
colour.  Foimd  only  in  the  forests  of  the  Great  Na- 
maquas. 

See  Cuvier,  R^gne  Animal;  Le  Vaillant,  Histoire 
Naturelle  des  Oiseaux  dAfrique ;  Latham's  General  Sy" 
nopsis  of  Birds, 

CINQUE-PACE,  "I      Fr.cin^ae;  Lat.  ^wingue,  five. 

CiNQUE-poRTS,        f     Cinque-pace  is  the  name  of  a 

Cinque-spotted.  J  dance,  which  Sir  John  Davies 
describes,  and  calls  a  Galliard:  "&  swift  and  wander- 
ing dance.*' 

Five  was  the  nnmber  of  the  musick's  (e.f'.t 
Which  still  the  dance  did  with  Jive  paces  meet 

Davies,     On  Dancing. 

For  heare  me  Hero,  wooing,  wedding,  and  repenting,  is  as  a 
Scotch  )igge,  a  measure  and  a  cinque^pace  :  the  first  snite  is  hot 
and  hasty  like  a  Scotch  jigg  (and  full  as  fantastlcall)  the  wedding 
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nanerly  modest,  (as  a  measure)  fuU  of  state  and  aunehentry,  and  dNQUE- 

then  comes  repentance,  and  with  his  bad  legs  faUs  into  the  ctafve-  PACL 

pace  faster  and  faster,  till  he  sinks  into  his  grave.  — 
Shakspeare,    Much  Ado  a^ut  Nothing,  fol.  104. 

They  that  beare 

The  cloath  of  honour  oner  her,  are  foure  barona 

Of  the  cinque-porte.  Id,  Henry  VIII,  fol.  224. 

.. . On  her  left  breast 

A  mole  cinfue- spotted :  like  the  crimson  drops 
I'th'  bottom  of  a  cowslippe. 

Id,  Cymbeline,  fol.  376. 

Cinque  PoBTS^  or  Five  Havens^  so  called  frona  their 
supremacy  over  the  other  ports  of  England  which  lie 
opposite  to  the  coast  of  France.     The  original  Cinque 
Ports,  which  appear  to  have  been  incorporated  as  far 
back  as  Edward  the  Confessor,  were,  1.  Hastings  with 
its  members  Seaford,  Pevensey,  Hidney,  Rye,  Win- 
chelsea,  Beakesboum,  Bulverheath,  and  Grange.     2. 
Sandwich,  with  Fordwich,  Reculver,  Sarre,  Walmer^ 
Ramsgate,  and  Deal.     3.  Dover,  with  Faversham,  St. 
Margaret's,  Wqodchurch,  Goresend,  Kingsdown,  Bir- 
chington,   Margate,   Ringwold,  and  Folkestone.     4. 
Romney,  with  Lydd,  Promehill,  Oswarstone^  Dangc- 
marsh,  and  Old  Romney.     5.  Hythe  with  Westmeath. 
Rye  with  its  member  Tenterden,  and  WincheUea,  as 
early  as  1247  were  named  mhiUora  membra  Qumque 
Fortuum;  and  after  the  Conquest  appear  to  have  been 
annexed  as  sixth  and  seventh  towns  to  this  body, 
without  aflFecting  its  former  name.  Hastings  has  always 
been  esteemed  the  first  in  precedence. 

The  Cinque  Ports  have  many  high  privileges.  They 
are  governed  by  a  Lord  Warden,  an  office  which  though 
formerly  distinct  from  that  of  Constable  of  Dover  CastU, 
is  now  always  united  in  the  same  person.  The  Iiord 
Warden  has  the  authority  of  an  Admiral  among  them, 
and  sends  out  writs  in  his  own  name.  He  has  also 
the  right  of  Warren  over  an  extensive  tract  so  called. 
Within  these  ports  are  several  peculiar  Courts.  One 
before  the  Lord  Warden  himself.  Others  within  each 
several  haven.  Another  called  Curia  quinque  portuum. 
apud  Shepway ;  and  likewise  a  Court  of  Chancery, 
from  which,  however,  no  original  writs  can  issue. 
The  freemen  are  styled  Barons,  and  they  perform  ser- 
vice at  the  Coronation  of  the  Kings  of  England,  by 
carrying  a  silken  canopy  over  the  King's  person.  The 
canopy  has  four  staves  each  supported  by  four  Barons, 
who  have  their  table  at  the  uppermost  end  of  West- 
minster HaU  at  the  right  of  the  King  during  the  Coro- 
nation Banquet,  and  have  the  canopy  and  its  appur- 
tenances as  their  fee.  . 

During  several  reigns  the  Royal  Navy  depended 
chiefly  if  not  entirely  upon  the  Cinque  Ports.  The 
proportion  furnished  by  each  varied,  and  was  deter- 
mined by  consent  in  the  annual  courts  called  GuestUngs  or 
Brotherhoods,  in  which  each  Port  had  its  own  Represen- 
tatives. The  average  number  provided  by  the  whole 
body  was  fifty-seven  vessels,  each  manned  by  twenty- 
one  sailors  and  a  gromet,  or  boy.  These  were  to  be  at 
the  King's  disposal  for  forty  days,  the  expenses  of  the 
first  fifteen  days  being  defrayed  by  the  Barons.  In  the 
6th  Henry  VIII.  it  was  ordered  that  ''Every  person 
that  goeth  into  the  navie  of  the  Portis  shall  have  a 
cote  of  whyte  cotyn,  with  a  red  crosse,  and  the  *JJ^es 
of  the  Portis  underneath  j  that  is  to  say,  the  half  lion 
and  the  half  shippe."  The  armes  properly  blazoned 
are  as  follows,  per  pale  Gules  and  azure,  three  demi 
lions.  Or,  impaling  azure  three  semi  ships.  Argent. 
From  the  42d  of  Edward  HI.  two  Members  have  been 
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CIKQtTE  returned  to  Parliament  by  the  Cinque  Ports.  The  last 
FORTS,  charter  was  granted  to  them  in  the  20th  of  Charles  11. 
This  was  confirmed  in  the  4th  of  James  II.  and  by  it 
they  are  now  governed. 

Their  Records  were  formerly  kept  in  Dover  Castle. 
Such  as  remain  are  now  in  possession  of  the  Registrar. 
The  Brotherhood  Men  are  privileged  from  arrest  during 
their  period  of  service.  The  entry  of  their  proceedings 
is  kept  in  a  chest  at  Romney.  They  begin  with  the 
11th  of  Henry  VI.  and  end  with  the  last  Brotherhood 
in  1771. 

In  Hammond's  Collections  of  the  Antiquities  of  Dover 
(fol.  14,  15)  the  following  particulars  of  the  ancient 
manner  of  taking  refuge^  for  murder  or  felony,  in  the 
Cinque  Ports^  are  given  from  the  Customall  of  the 
Gnque  Ports,  corrected  and  amended  in  the  reigns  of 
Henry  VII.  and  VIII. 

And  when  any  shall  flee  into  the  church  or  church- 
yard for  felony,  claiming  thereof  the  privilege,  for  any 
action  of  his  life^  the  head-officer  of  the  same  liberty, 
where  the  ssud  church  or  church-yard  is,  with  his 
fellow-jurats,  or  coroners  of  the  same  liberty,  shall 
come  to  him,  and  shall  ask  him  the  cause  of  being 
there,  and  if  he  will  not  confess  felony,  he  shall  be 
had  out  of  the  said  sanctuary;  and  if  he  will  confess 
felony,  imiiiediately  it  shall  be  entered  in  record,  and 
his  goods  and  chattels  shall  be  forfeited,  and  he  shall 
tarry  there  forty  days ;  or  before,  if  he  will,  he  shall 
make  his  abjuration  in  form  following,  before  the 
head-officer,  who  shall  assign  to  him  the  port  of  his 
passage,  and  after  his  abjuration,  there  shall  be  de- 
livered unto  him  by  the  head-officer,  or  his  assignees, 
a  cross,  and  proclamation  shall  be  made,  that  while 
he  be  going  by  the  highway  towards  the  port  to  him 
assigned,  he  shall  go  in  the  King's  peace,  and  that  no 
man  shall  grieve  him,  in  so  doing,  on  pain  to  forfeit  his 
goods  and  chattels  -,  and  the  said  felon  shall  lay  his 
right  hand  on  the  book  and  swear  this : — "  You  hear, 
Mr.  Coroner,  that  I,  A.  B.,  a  thief,  have  stolen  such  a 
thing,  or  have  killed  such  a  woman,  or  man,  or  a 
.  child,  and  am  the  King's  felon ;  and  for  that  I  have 
done  many  evil  deeds  and  felonies  in  this  same  his 
land,  I  do  abjure  and  forswear  the  lands  of  the  Kings 
of  England,  and  that  I  shall  haste  myself  to  the  port 
of  Dover,  which  you  have  given  or  assigned  me ;  and 
that  I  shsll  not  go  out  of  the  highway ;  and  if  I  do,  I 
will  that  I  shall  be  taken  as  a  thief,  and  the  King's 
felon ;  and  at  the  same  place  I  shall  tarry  but  one  ebb 
and  flood,  if  I  may  have  passage :  and  if  I  cannot  have 
passage  in  the  same  place,  I  shall  go  every  day  into 
the  sea  to  my  knees,  and  above,  attempting  myself  to 
go  every  day  to  my  knees,  and  above,*  crying.  Passage 
for  the  love  of  God,  and  King  N  his  sake ;  and  if  I  may 
not  within  forty  days  together,  I  shall  get  me  again 
into  the  church,  as  the  King's  felon. 

So  God  me  help  and  by  this  book  according 
to  your  judgment." 

And  if  a  clerk,  flying  to  the  church  for  felony,  af- 
firming himself  to  be  a  clerk,  he  shall  not  abjure  the 
realm,  but  yielding  himself  to  the  laws  of  the  realm, 
sliall  enjoy  the  liberties  of  the  church,  .and  shall  be 
delivered  to  the  ordinary,  to  be  safe  kept  in  the  convict 
prison,  according  to  the  laudable  custom  of  the  realm 
of  England. 

By  an  inquisition  held  at  a  Court  of  Admiralty  at 


Sic,  orig". 


Dover,  in  1682,  it  was  ascertained  that  the  jurisdiction   CINQUE 
6f  the  Admiralty  of  the  Cinque  PorU  extended  from    P^^TS- 
Shore  Beacon  in  Essex  to  Red  Cliff  near  Seaford  in   CIPHER. 
Sussex. 

Jeakes,  Charters  of  the  Cmque  Ports,  &c.  translated 
with  Annotations  Historical  and  Critical,  whereiti  divers 
old  words  are  explained,  and  same  of  the  ancient  customs 
and  privileges,  17^8  ,  Lyon's  History  of  Dover  and  Dover 
Castle,  with  a  short  Account  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  1813  ; 
Boys,  Collection  for  the  History  of  Sandwich,  with  no* 
Hces  of  the  other  Cmque  Ports,  1786 — 8 — ^92. 

CINTRA,  or  Sintra,  a  large  village  of  Portugal,  in 
the  Province  of  Estremadura,  situated  on  the  moun« 
tains  of  the  same  name,  which  were  anciently  called 
the  Monies  Luna,  The  climate  is  accounted  so  healthy^ 
that  this  place  has  been  chosen  by  the  Nobility  and 
English  residents  in  Lisbon  for  a  place  of  summer 
retreat ;  its  population  is  1900.  Here  was  concluded^ 
on  22d  of  August,  1808,  (after  the  battle  of  Vimeira,) 
the  well  known  Convention  between  Sir  Hugh  Dal- 
rymple,  commanding  the  British  army>  and  the  French 
General  Junot.    Fifteen  miles  north-west  of  Lisbon. 

CIONUS,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  insects  of  the  order 
Coleoptera,  family  Curculionites.  Generic  character : 
antennae  ten-jointed,  slightly  broken,  inserted  a  little 
behind  the  middle  of  the  rostrum  3  club  three-jointed^ 
body  short,  ovate,  subglobose. 

Type,  C.  Scrophulari(S,lj&tr, 

CrPHER,  V.  ^      Fr.  chifrer;  It.  zifferare;  Sp.  d' 

Ci'pHER,  n.       V/r^*"-  Menage  says  from  the  Hebrew. 

CiWerino,  n.  J  To  count,  to  reckon ;  to  practise 
the  rules  of  Arithmetick.  To  practise  calculation  by 
figures.  Also  to  write  in  fictitious  characters  3  charac- 
ters unknown  to  or  concealed  from  others  3  and  then— 
to  characterise. 

A  cipher,  met.  is  One  of  no  value  3  no  importance. 

Barker  was  one  of  tbe  Duke's  secretaries,  privy  to  bis  greatest 
affairs,  the  writer  of  his  ciphers,  tbe  common  carrier  of  ciphered 
and  deciphered  letters,  the  common  conveyor  and  sender  of  his 
messages  and  letters  between  him  and  tbe  Queen  of  Scots. 

State  Triai$,     Trial  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 

■ Let  him  know 

No  more  than  how  to  cipher  well,  or  do 
His  tricks  by  the  square  root. 

Massinger.     The  Gttardian,  act  i.  8C.  1. 

Eyes,  bide  my  love  and  do  not  show 

To  any  but  to  her  my  notes. 
Who  only  doth  that  cipher  know ; 

AVberewith  we  pass  our  secret  thoughts. 

Daniel.     Song  from  Second  Chorus, 

Therefore  God,  to  confute  him,  and  to  bring  bim  to  his  native 
cypherhood,  tbrcatcoed  to  bring  a  sword  against  bim  And  aU  his 
glory  that  should  strip  bim  of  all  his  excellencies  he  valued 
himself  by,  and  should  slay  him. 

Goodwin,     Works,  vol.  v.  fol.  443. 

Insomuch  that  there  were  some  of  them,  that  would  have  some 
particular  language  devised  with  a  strange  cipher  or  form  off 
letters  3  wherein  they  would  have  their  science  written. 

Strype,    Memoirs.  Henry  VII J,  Anno,  1555. 

His  father  [Lord  Garendon]  apprehending  of  what  fatal  con- 
sequences it  would  have  been  to  the  king's  affairs,  if  his  corres- 
pondence had  been  discovered  by  unfaithful  secreUries,  engaged 
him  when  very  young  to  write  all  his  letters  to  England  in  cipk^r  / 
so  that  he  was  generally  half  the  day  writing  in  cypher  or  decy- 
phering,  and  was  so  discreet,  as  wcU  as  faithful,  that  nothing  was 
ever  discovered  by  him. 

Burnett,     Own  Times,  Charles  //.  Anno,  1667. 

From  henceforth  no  act,  deed,  or  offence,  that  had  been  by  act 
of  parliament  made  treason,  &c.  by  words  wriUng,  cipherimgp 
deeds,  or  otherwise,  should  be  taken,  had»  or  deemed  to  be  higk 
treason,  petty  treason,  &c.  ^        ,Er* 

Strype,    Memoirs,  Queen  Mary,  Anno^  IddS, 
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CIPHER.  Yet  be  was  kind,  or,  if  setvre  in  ought, 

—  The  lore  he  bore  to  leumng  was  in  fanlt ; 

CIRC.  Tlie  village  all  declared  how  much  he  knew  i 

Twas  certain  he  could  write  and  cypher  too. 

Goidtmith.    Detertcd  FiOagt, 

Attend  at  conncUs  which  I  muat  not  weigh. 
Do  what  they  bid ;  and  what  they  dictate  say ; 
Enrob'd,  and  hoisted  up  into  my  chair. 
Only  to  be  a  royal  cipher  there. 

ChurchUL    Gotham^  book  iU. 

CIPPUS,  Chal.  and  Syr.  tt£r3  5  Gr.  i«y0ay,  a  round 
or  square  column  without  a  capital,  employed  by  the 
ancients  for  various  purposes  ;  to  mark  distances  or 
boundaries,  to  point  out  roads,  to  record  inscriptions, 
or  most  frequently  as  a  sepulchral  memorial.  The 
last-mentioned  Cippus  generally  stood  in  front  of 
the  area  intended  for  burial,  and  was  inscribed  with 
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its  dimensions,  and  with  a  prohibhioii  against  tstf  CfiPPGS. 
change  of  its  destination  by  tnrviTors,  under  some  of 
the  following  formulas :  H.  M.  AIX  H.  N.  T.  Hot 
monumentum  ad  Jusredes  non  trtouUg  or,  H.  M.  H. 
N.  S.  Hoc  wioniimemtum  Jueredit  ntm  sequiiurp  or  else, 
H.  M.  O.  D.  A.  Hmc  numumento  omnes  dolus  «&»!•» 
Horace  has  given  the  seoond  of  these  insciqiciaiis^ 
{Sat.  i.  8.  12.) 

AfUle  pedes  hkfrmUe^  trecentot  Cippus  kt  agruatf 
Hie  dahai  :  htercdem  monumetUum  ne  sequeretwr. 

The  upper  part  of  Oppi  was  frequently  hollowed 
out,  and  the  column  itself  perforated  throughout  its 
shaft,  in  order  to  convey  libations,  poured  by  the  piety 
of  friends,  to  the  urns  which  were  deposited  beneath 
them.    (Fabretti,  Thes.  Inscript,  108.} 
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CIRC,  1      Lat.  circus  ;  Fr.  ctrquey  a  place  in 

CiRCE^NSiAN.  J  Rome,  wherein  the  people  sat  to 

behold  plays,  games,  and  public  exercises.     Also  ap« 

plied,  generally,  to  any  space  of  a  circular  form.    See 

ClBCLB. 

Wheresoever  he  wintred,  or  but  intended  to  winter,  they  were 
constrained  to  erect  ampitheatres  and  Cirkes  for  publique  g^amcs, 
and  those  within  a  while  to  be  taken  down  againe. 

HahewilL    ApologiCy  Ibl.  594. 

He  gave  order  that  for  his  grandmother  Livia,  there  should  by 
decree  be  grannted  divine  honours ;  as  also  in  the  stately  pompe 
of  the  Cir^e  solemnities,  a  chariot  drawn  with  elephants,  like 
«nto  that  of  Augustus :  semblably ;  for  the  soulea  of  hia  owne 
parents  departed,  dirges,  and  funerall  feasts :  and  more  than  so, 
particularly  in  the  honour  of  his  father.  Cirque-plates  and  games 
every  veere  upon  his  birtbday ;  and  in  memoriall  of  his  mother, 
a  coach  to  be  led  and  drawne  along  through  the  cirque :  and  the 
anrname  of  Augusta,  which  by  his  gr^ixiinother  was  refused. 
Holland,    Suetonius,     Tiberius  Claudius  Drusus  Cmsar. 

The  poet  says,  that  whiles  the  degenerating  Romans  had  left 
one  kind  of  baseness,  they  were  fallen  to  another,  a  servile  sloth  : 
caring  for  no  publick  aSjairs,  or  the  gloify  of  their  country ;  but, 
so  they  might  have  but  victuals  and  pleasure,  the  pleasure  of  the 
Circensian  shews,  too  basely  they  reckon'd  themselves  in  a  happy 
case.  Holy  day.    Illustraiions  of  Juvenal,  Satire,  10. 

What  injunr  did  Neptune  suffer,  when  he  [Augustus]  displaced 
his  image  in  tne  Circensian  games,  because  he  had  an  ill  voyage  at 
sea.  StiUingJleet.     Sermon,  10.  vol.  !• 

See  the  Cirque  falls,  th'  nnptllar*d  temple  nods. 
Streets  pav*d  with  heroes,  Tyber  choak'd  with  Gods : 
Till  Peter's  keys  some  christen'd  Jove  adorn. 
And  Pan  to  Moses  lends  his  pagan  horn. 

Pope,     The  Dunciad,  book  iH. 

The  Circus  Maximusnt  Rome  was  built  by  Tarquinius 
Ptiscus,  in  the  valley  Murcia,  between  the  Palatine  and 
Ayentine  Hills.  Livy  is  very  concise  in  his  descrip- 
tion of  it.  Separate  divisions,  he  says,  were  assigned 
to  the  Senators  and  the  Equites,  on  which  each  of 
them  made  his  own  seat.  These  seats,  called /on^  were 
aostained  by  poles  twelve  feet  high.  (i.  35.)  Thia 
Theatre,  however  rude,  was  a  g^at  improvement  upon 
former  barbarism,  when  the  spectators,  intermixed 
coofusedly  with  each  other^  stood  up  on  wooden 
planks.  (Dionys.  HaL  iii.  6a)  According  to  this  last 
authority,  the  seats  erected  by  Tarquinius  were 
eoifered  |  the  dimensions  of  the  Circus  were  three  and 
a  half  stadia  (^40  feet)  in  length,  and  four  plethra 


(400  feet)  in  width,  and  it  eoatained  150,000  people; 
round  three  sides  of  it  ran  a  stream  of  waiter  called 
Euripusy  ten  feet  in  depth  and  width,  behind  which  was 
a  triple  portico,  (a  portico  of  three  columns  in  depth.) 
The  lower  seats  were  of  stone,  the  upper  of  woodt 
Round  the  exterior  was  a  single  portico,  with  a  range 
of  shops  below,  and  rooms  above,  through  which  raa 
the  passages  and  staircases  leading  to  the  seats. 

The  repairs  of  the  ^ri  were  one  of  the  oppresoive 
works  against  which  the  Roman  people  murmured 
during  the  tyranny  of  the  last  Tarquiaias.  (LLv.  u  56.) 
In  the  year  556,  part  of  the  spoils  brought  by  L.  Ster* 
tinius  from  Farther  Spain,  were  employed  to  raise  aa 
arch  in  this  Circus,  which  was  decorated  with  golden 
images,  (xxxiii.  37 ;)  and  they  were  probably  these 
images  which  were  overthrown  by  the  terriEc  stooa 
which  occurred  fourteen  years  afterwards,  (xL  2.) 

The  Circus  of  Tarquinius  was  rebuilt  by  Julius  Caesarj 
and  is  then  said,  (though  there  is  some  difficulty  when 
we  compare  the  proportions  with  those  assigned  bj 
Dionysius  to  the  original  edifice,)  to  have  contained 
860,000  persons  with  ease  and  pleasure,  in  a  space  of 
three  stadia  (1980  feet)  in  length,  and  one  (640  feet) 
in  width.  (Plin.  xxxv.  15.)  "  Dio  (Iviu.)  and  Tacitus 
{Ann.  vi.  45)  both  relate  the  destruction  by  fire  in  the 
reign  of  Tiberiu^  of  that  part  of  the  Circus  adjoining 
Mount  Aventine.  Suetonius  (Dam,  v.)  speaks  of  a 
Naumachia,  erected  by  Domitian  from  the  stone  of 
which  the  sides  of  the  Circus,  which  had  been  damaged 
by  fire,  were  afterwards  repaired.  It  does  not  appear 
whether  this  was  another  fire,  or  that  which  had 
already  occurred ;  nor  is  it  more  clear  whether  Domi* 
tian,  himself  or  Trajan,  employed  the  materials  of 
the  Naumachia  for  the  repairs.  We  know  howeveo 
from  the  Panegyric  of  Pliny,  that  this  latter  Prince  en^ 
larged  the  Circus.  The  courtly  orator  speaks  of  the 
addition  of  5000  seats  3  of  the  immense  sweep  of  the 
Circus,  which  vied  with  temples  in  beauty  ;  which  was 
worthy  of  a  nation  the  Sovereign  of  the  world,  and  not 
less  noble  in  itself  than  in  its  exhibitions.  He  dwella 
particularly  upon  the  equality  and  continuity  of  the 
seats,  by  which  the  people  obtained  a  free  and  &1L 
view,  not  only  of  the  Imperial  couch,  but  of  the  Enir* 
peror  in  person.  Heliogabalus  in  one  of  his  luxurious 
extravagancies,  filled  the  Euripus  with  wine.  (Lampri- 
dius,  83.)     Caligula  before  him  had  strewed  tiie  arena 
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CmCtrS.  ^riih  the  precious  diat  of  miniam  and  dirysocolku 
— ^  (Suet.  18.)   Of  this  once  magnificent  buildings  scarcely 
a  vestige  now  remains.    A  portion  of  the  foundatioa 
of  the  curved  end,  which  stood  towards  the  south,  Ss 
all  that  can  be  traced. 

One  reading  of  a  passage  in  Livy>  (iii.  63,)  which  is 
rejected  by  Gronovius,  places  a  Cxrau  ApolUnaria  in 
the  Prata  Flaminia  about  the  year  506.  Tliis  building 
is  mentioned  no  where  else,  and  its  existence  is  doubt- 
ful. Upon  the  spot  assigned  to  it  however,  afiterwards 
arose  the  Circtu  Flaminius,  erected  by  the  Consul  Fla* 
minius,  u.  c.  631.  This  stood  in  the  Campus  Martnu, 
without  the  walls>  near  the  Theatre  of  Pompey,  as 
Mr.  Burton  proves  in  his  Descrip^on  of  the  AntiquUtiei 
end  other  Curiosities  of  Rome,  333,  by  coupling  a  pas- 
sage of  Pliny  (xxxiv.  7)  with  one  of  Festus  (Pomp,  vi.) 
The  former  writer  says  that  Cn.  Octavius,  about  the 
year  of  Rome  590,  erected  a  double  portico  at  the 
Circus  Flaminius.  Festus,  after  describing  the  Portico 
of  Octavia,  which  was  near  the  Theatre  of  Marcellus, 
says,  that  there  was  another  portico  near  the  Theatre 
of  Pompey,  built  by  Cn.  Octavius :  he  adds,  that  it 
was  burned  down,  and  rebuilt  by  Augustus.  (See  also 
P.  Victor  9  Urbis  reg.  and  VeU.  Paterc  u.  ad  w.)  Of 
this  edifice  no  trace  is  to  be  found. 

The  Circus  of  Nero,  or  Circus  Vaticanus,  stood  partly 
on  the  site  of  the  Basilica  of  St.  Peter,  and  was  de- 
stroyed by  Constantine,  when  he  built  the  old  church, 
A.  D.  324.  A  plan  of  the  Circus,  showing  its  situation 
with  respect  to  the  ancient  and  modern  church,  may 
be  seen  in  a  work  of  Bonanni,  (ERstoria  TempU  Faticani, 
c.  6.)  The  curved  end  was  towards  the  east,  and 
reached  nearly  to  the  steps  leading  up  to  the  church. 
The  Carceres  nearly  coincided  with  the  farthest  end  of 
the  tribune.  One  side  of  it  did  not  interfere  with 
Constantine's  building ;  the  other  was  entirely  built 
over,  so  that  about  half  the  area  was  occupied.  Of  the 
four  pillars  supporting  the  cupola,  that  at  the  south- 
west stands  upon  the  site  of  the  wall,  where  were  the 
seats  of  the  spectators.  The  obelisk,  which  is  now  in 
firont  of  St.  Peter  s,  stood  upon  the  Spina ;  and  its 
actual  position  is  marked  by  a  square  stone  in  the 
passage  leading  from  the  sacristy  to  the  choir.  It 
was  moved  in  1586  by  Sextus  V.  Bonanni,  after  com- 
paring several  contradictory  statements,  conjectures  the 
whole  length  of  this  Circus  to  have  been  1240  palms. 

The  traces  of  a  Circus  supposed  to  be  built  by 
Hadrian,  and  by  some  called  Circus  Domitia,  have 
been  imagined  by  antiquaries  near  his  tomb  ',  but  no 
mention  of  such  an  edifice  by  any  classical  author  has 
been  advanced  in  support  of  its  existence.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  a  Circus  of  Julius  Casar,  near  the 
Mausoleum  of  Augustus. 

The  Circus  of  CaracaUa  or  of  Gallienus,  (for  there  is 
no  good  authority  for  its  reputed  name,)  stands  about 
two  miles  without  the  walls  of  Rome  beyond  the 
Porta  5.  Sebastiano.  The  outer  wall  is  almost  entire, 
but  the  seats  are  gone  :  wherever  the  walls  have  been 
broken  and  laid  open,  large  earthen  vessels  are  found 
embedded  in  the  brick  wall.  Various  uses  have  been 
assigned  to  these  vessels.  Mr.  Burton  ingeniously 
conjectures  that  they  were  intended  to  assist  the 
conveyance  of  sound.  We  know  from  Vitruvius, 
(L  V.  5,)  among  other  writers,  that  earthen  as  well  as 
bronze  vessels  were  so  used.  The  length  of  the  Cir- 
cus of  Caracalla  is  1 678  feet,  the  breadth  435.  It  is  cal- 
culated that  it  could  have  contained  20,000  spectators 


The  Spma  may  be  indeed  by  the  ground  being  oonsi*  CIRCU& 
derably  raised,  and  it  is  about  thirty-six  feet  nearer 
to  the  left  side  of  the  Circus  than  to  the  right.  Aa 
eminence  may  be  observed  at  each  end,  where  were 
the  MeUe ;  and  under  that,  which  is  nearest  to  the 
Carceres,  are  some  remains  of  the  Temple  of  Consus. 
The  obelisk,  which  is  now  in  the  PLaaza  Navona^ 
stood  formerly  upon  this  Spina*  Nothing  can  be  made 
out  as  to  the  plan  of  the  Carceres,  but  they  seem  to 
have  gone  rather  in  a  curved  than  in  a  straight  line. 
At  either  extremity  of  the  Carceres  are  two  towers^ 
and  in  the  side-wall  on  the  left  hand  is  a  similar 
eminence.  On  the  right  hand  there  seems  to  hav« 
been  very  little  wall,  which  was  owing  to  the*  g^und 
being  much  higher  on  that  side,  which  was  takeit 
advantage  of  to  form  the  seats,  (Pococke  states  this  Uk 
be  the  case  with  the  Circus  at  Ephesns.)  What  wall 
there  is  here,  is  not  straight. 

The  Circus  of  Heliogabalus,  sometimes  called  Cas^ 
trensis,  stood  before  the  gate  Lavicana  or  PranestinoM 
now  Porta  Maggiore.  It  was  repaired  by  Aurelian ;  and 
fragments  of  an  obelisk  belonging  to  it  covered  with 
hieroglyphics,  may  be  seen  in  the  court-yard  of  the. 
Barberini  Palace. 

The  Circus  of  Alexander  Severus  or  AgonaUs,  from  the 
games  celebrated  in  it,  stood  on  the  site  of  the  present 
Piazza  Navona,  a  name  easily  derived  from  that  which 
it  bore  formerly.  The  outline  may  be  readily  traced  | 
and  chariot-races  still  take  place  in  it.  This  fine  opea 
space,  distinguished  by  Bernini's  magnificent  fountain, 
is  covered  with  water  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays 
during  August,  in  order  to  relieve  the  heat. 

The  Circus  of  Flora,  or  of  Sallustius,  in  whose  gardens 
it  stood,  was  between  the  Quirinal  and  Pincian  hills. 
No  vestiges  of  it  remain  $  but  the  Egyptian  obelisk 
now  standing  before  the  church  oi  La  Trinity  d£ 
Monti  was  taken  from  its  ruins. 

One  other,  the  Circus  Intimus,  within  the  walls,  is 
mentioned  by  Varro,  (de  Ling,  Lai,  iv.) 

The  following  description  of  an  ancient  Circus  is 
taken,  with  some  alterations,  from  the  work  of  Mr* 
Burton  cited  above.  It  is  chiefly  founded  upon  the  re- 
mains of  the  Circus  of  Caracalla.  The  Circus  was  of  aa 
oblong  form,  straight  at  one  end,  and  curved  at  the 
other,  the  length  being  about  three  times  the  breadth^ 
or  somewhat  more.  At  the  straight  end  were  the  Car*' 
ceres.  There  were  here  thirteen  openings  or  Oftetf. 
That  in  the  middle  was  larger  than  the  rest,  by  which 
the  horsemen  and  their  chariots  entered.  On  each 
side  of  this  were  six  apertures,  called  Carceres,  where 
the  chariots  stood  before  they  started.  We  find  various 
names  given  to  these  places,  such  as  Oppidum,  Repa^ 
gula.  Alba  linea,  Cryptw,  Claustra,  They  were  called 
Oppidum,  because  anciently  there  were  turrets  and 
battlements  upon  them.  (Varro,  lib.  iv.)  Livy  says, 
(lib.  viii.  c.  20.)  that  the  Carceres  were  first  placed  in 
the  Consulate  of  L.  Papirius  Crassus  and  L.  PI.  Venno, 
u.  c.  425,  by  which  he  perhaps  means  that  the 
Repagula  or  barriers  were  first  placed  in  that  year. 
Originally  the  Carceres  were  of  wood  or  stone  :  Clau- 
dius made  them  of  marble.  (Suet.  c.  81.)  The  Repd" 
gula  were  not  lowered,  so  that  the  cinriots  passed 
over  them  ;  but  they  turned  up6n  hinges. 

In  front  of  the  Carceres,  at  eadi  extremity*  was  a 
figure  of  Mercury  holding  a  rope.  Previoos  to  the 
games  commencing  this  rope  wss  loose,  and  lay  vpcn 
the  ground  :  the  people  at  first  occiqiied  the  wfaoicaf 
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CIRCUS,  the  area,  consulting  fortuneotellers,  or  engaged  in 
'  other  amusements  ;  the  raising  and  tightening  of  the 
rope  was  a  signal  for  them  to  retire  to  their  seats. 
When  this  rope  was  once  more  lowered,  the  Carceres 
were  opened  and  the  chariots  started. 

The  person,  at  whose  expense  the  games  were 
given,  sat  over  the  middle  entrance.  It  was  hence 
that  the  signal  was  made  for  the  chariots  to  start. 
At  first  torches  were  used ;  but  afterwards  a  napkin  or 
cloth  was  lowered.  It  was  the  business  of  the  Consul 
to  make  the  signal,  and  in  his  absence  the  Prstor  gave 
it.  In  the  time  of  the  Emperors  it  was  the  Prstor's 
ofiice :  he  let  a  napkih  fall  from  ,the  balcony  ;  and 
it  is  said,  that  the  custom  arose  from  an  order  of 
Nero,  who  was  dining,  when  the  people  became  so 
impatient  for  the  games  to  begin,  that  he  ordered  his 
own  napkin  to  be  thrown  down  as  a  signal  that  he 
had  finished.     Hence  Juvenal's  expression, 

Interea  Megaleiiacm  tpeciacula  mappa.    Sat.  zi.  191. 

A  trumpet  also  was  sounded. 

*    The  drivers  wore  different  colours,  whence  arose 

the   different  factions,  which  divided  not  only  the 

Circus,  but   the  whole   city,  and  raged  so  furiously 

afterwards  in  Constantinople.  (Gibbon,  xl.)     At  first 

there  were  only  two  colours,  the  white  and  the  red  j 

two  more  were  added,  green  and  blue,  which  gave  the 

names  ofAlbata,  Russata,  Prasina,  and  Veneta,  to  the 

different  factions.     Domitian  added  two  more,  Aurata 

and  Purpurea.     One  chariot  started  from  each  faction  3 

flo  that  only  six  chariots  started  at  once,  and  before 

Domitian*s  time  only  four.    Cassiodorus  also,  who 

wrote  about  a.  d.  500,  mentions  only  four  colours. 

It  is  difficult  to  explain  why  there  were  twelve  Girce- 

res,  if  only  six  chariots  started.    At  the  Greek  races 

they  set  out  from  each  side  alternately,  (Pausan.  EUac. 

lib.  ii.)  and  sometimes  as  many  as  ten  chariots  entered 

the  lists  at  once.    It  is  probable,  that  the  Romans 

borrowed  the  number  of  the  Carceres  from  the  Greeks, 

though  they  did  not  imitate  them  in  the  use  of  them. 

For  it  is  certain,  that  at  Rome  the  same  mx  Carceres 

were  always  used,  viz.  those  which  had  the  middle 

entrance,  or  Janim  Magislratuum,  at  the  left  hand.   It  is 

evident,  from  an  inspection  of  the  plan,  (plate  XXIX.) 

that  these  were  the  most  advantageous  places  for  start* 

ing'from,as  the  chariots  ran  keeping  the  Meta  on  their 

left.    So  also  of  the  different  Carceres,  that  which  was 

nearest  to  the  Janua  Magistratuum  was  the  best,  and 

was  called  the  first.    It  was  also  called  A  Pompd, 

because  the  processions  entered  by  the  Janua  MagiS' 

traUium,    The  others  were  numbered  2,  3,  4,  5,  and 

6,  beginning  from  this.    Lots  were  drawn  for  the 

places,  as  at  the  Greek  games.    The  Praetor  shook  the 

lots  in  an  urn  5  and  the  chariot,  which  took  the  first 

place,  was  called  Summa,  the  sixth  Ima. 

At  the  Olympic  games  the  chariots  ran  twelve  times 
round  the  course.  At  Rome  they  went  only  seven 
times  round  it ;  but,  as  there  was  a  Meia  at  each  ex- 
tremity of  the  course,  it  has  been  doubted  whether  each 
Meta  was  passed  seven  times,  or  whether  seven  ilfetce 
were  to  be  passed  during  the  race.  It  seems  probable, 
however,  that  the  chariots  actually  ran  seven  times 
round  the  course ;  and  that  which  arrived  first  at  the 
Meta  nearest  to  the  Carceres  won  the  race  ;  or  rather 
that  which  arrived  first  at  a  white  line,  traced  in  chalk 
upon  the  ground,  and  reaching  from  one  side  of  the 
Circus  to  the  other.  This  served  to  mark  the 
vrinning  chariot;   for  as  they  began  the  race  on 


one  side  of  the  Spina  and  ended  it  on  the  other,  the 
same  line  would  naturally  serve  each  purpose.  Both 
uses  of  this  line  gave  rise  to  proverbial  expressions. 
A  lined  became  a  common  phrase  for  the  commence- 
ment of  any  thing  -,  and  the  poets  will  supply  us  with 
abundance  of  instances,  where  the  ultima  Unea  rerum 
is  alluded  to.  The  terms  Calx  and  Creta  also  obtained 
the  same  significations,  because  the  line  was  marked 
with  chalk.  Each  race  of  six  chariots  was  called 
Missus;  and  of  these  there  were  twenty-five  in  the 
course  of  the  day.  The  last  was  called  JErarius, 
because  the  expense  was  defrayed  by  subscription } 
but  it  was  afterwards  left  off,  and  there  were  only 
twenty-four  races  in  the  course  of  the  day.  Some 
Emperors  chose  to  give  more  than  twenty-five,  ia 
which  case  the  chariots  generally  did  not  go  seven 
times  round  the  course.  To  prevent  mistakes,  little 
pillars  were  erected  near  the  Meta,  on  which  an  egg 
was  placed  every  time  that  the  chariots  had  come  to 
the  end  of  the  course ;  so  that  the  people  could  always 
tell  how  many  times  they  had  gone  round.  Dio  says, 
(xlix.)  that  Agrippa  first  instituted  this  custom ; 
but  it  would  seem  from  Livy,  (xli.  c.  27,)  that  it 
was  much  older. 

The  ground  which  the  chariots  occupied  immediately 
upon  leaving  the  Carceres,  and  before  they  reached  the 
first  Meta,  seems  to  have  been  called  Spatium.  The 
chariots  were  drawn  by  two,  three,  or  four  horses,  but 
generally  by  four.  Augustus  introduced  six,  and  some 
had  seven.  Nero  drove  as  many  as  ten,  but  this  was  at 
Olympia.  (Suet.  c.  24.)  We  find  mention  of  elephants 
being  yoked,  and  camels,  stags,  dogs,  tigers,  lions,  &c. 
(Suet,  in  Nerone.  Dio.  Lamprid.  in  Elagab,)  Sometimes 
also  single  horses  ran ;  and  we  read  of  equi  desultorily 
where  the  rider  managed  two  horses,  and  leaped  from 
one  to  the  other.  In  some  ancient  bas-reliefs  we  may 
observe  persons  on  horseback  accompanying  the  chariots 
as  they  ran ;  their  use  seems  to  have  been,  to  supply 
the  drivers  with  any  thing  which  they  might  want. 
The  charioteers  were  at  first  slaves,  fireedmen,  or 
strangers ;  but  afterwards  the  Nobles  amused  them- 
selves with  driving  publicly  in  the  Circus,  and  several 
Emperors  distinguished  themselves  by  it. 

The  line  which  occupies  the  middle  of  the  Circus  is 
the  Spina,  round  which  the  chariots  ran,  keeping  it 
always  on  the  left  hand.  It  was  a  brick  wall,  four 
feet  high,  and  at  the  end  next  to  the  Carceres  twelve 
feet  broad ;  towards  the  other  extremity  it  became 
narrower.  At  each  end  was  a  Meta,  round  which  the 
chariots  turned  ;  and  their  object  was  to  go  as  near  as 
possible  to  these  without  touching  them.  The  Meia 
were  originally  of  wood,  and  were  occasionally  removed, 
when  the  whole  area  of  the  Circus  was  wanted  for 
other  purposes.  Claudius  had  them  made  of  marble, 
and  gilt.  Their  form  was  conical,  or,  as  Ovid  says, 
like  that  of  a  cypress.  Ancient  sculptures  represent 
them  as  divided  into  three,  or  rather  like  three  cones 
compressed  together,  sp  that  there  were  distinct  sum- 
mits to  each  Meta,  with  an  oval  ornament  at  the  top. 
The  Meta  nearest  to  the  Carceres  %^as  called  Murcia, 
Under  this  was  a  circular  Temple,  sacred  to  the  God 
Consus,  to  whom  Romulus  celebrated  the  games,  at 
which  the  Sabine  women  were  carried  off.  He  ia 
supposed  to  have  been  a  God  of  Silence  ;  but  some 
jnake  him  the  same  as  Neptune.  From  him  the 
games  were  called  Lu(U  Consuales,  till  the  time  of 
Tarquinius  Friscus. 
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CIRCUS.  There  were  other  appendages  to  the  Spina  besides 
the  MeUB,  It  has  been  already  mentioned,  that  there 
were  little  pillars,  on  which  eggs  were  placed,  to  mark 
the  number  of  times  the  chariots  had  gone  round. 
Figures  of  dolphins  were  used  for  the  same  purpose. 
Obelisks  were  also  placed  upon  the  Spina,  In  the 
Circus  Maximus  were  two,  one  dedicated  to  the  Sun, 
132  feet  high ;  the  other  to  the  Moon,  eighty-eight 
feet  high.  There  was  also  generally  a  figure  of 
Cybele,  drawn  by  lions.  When  the  race  was  finished, 
the  victor  ascended  the  Spina  by  some  steps,  and  re- 
ceived his  prize,  which  consisted  of  money,  or  a  crown, 
4>r  palm-branches.  It  appears  from  Cassiodoros,  that 
a  palm  was  the  prize  for  athletic  contests,  (Var.  lib.  ii. 
epist.  28,)  and  for  chariot-races,  (Var.  lib.  iii.  epist.  21.) 
When  the  games  were  over,  he  went  out  by  the  Porta 
Triumphalist-which  was  at  the  curved  end  of  the  Circus. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  the  Sjnna  is  not  so  near  the 
Carceres  as  it  is  to  the  Porta  TriumphaUs,  nor  does  it 
stand  in  the  middle  of  the  Circus.  In  that  of  Cara- 
calla,  which  is  still  perfect,  the  Spina  is  thirty-six  feet 
nearer  to  one  side  than  it  is  to  the  other.  The  reason 
is  this :  as  the  chariots  started  from  the  Carceres,  and 
were  to  go  round  the  course,  leaving  the  Spina  to  the 
left,  at  the  time  they  reached  the  first  Meta  they  would 
be  nearly  all  abreast  3  it  was  therefore  more  necessary 
that  they  should  have  room  to  pass  each  other  at  this 
part  of  the  course,  than  during  all  the  rest  of  the  race. 
Consequently  the  Spina  was  not  placed  quite  in  the 
middle  ;  because  by  the  time  the  chariots  turned  the 
second  Meta,  some  must  have  taken  the  lead  so  de- 
cidedly, that  the  same  space  would  not  be  required 
for  them  to  run  abreast  as  at  the  beginning. 

The  chariot-race  was  by  no  means  the  only  amuse- 
ment which  the  Circus  afforded.  We  find  mention  of 
seven  others  in  ancient  authors ;  processions,  gymnas- 
tics, Ludus  TroJ€B,  chases  of  wild  beasts,  combats  of 
horse  and  foot,  and  Naumackia,  sometimes  stage-plays. 
Of  these  the  procession  was  the  first  amusement  in 
the  course  of  the  day,  and  was  either  sacred  or  mili- 
tary. Next  followed  the  chariot  and  foot  races  5  after 
which  were  the  gymnastic  exhibitions.  For  the  Ludus 
Trcja,  Virgil  may  be  consulted.  {Mn,  579 — 603.) 

The  exhibition  of  wild  beasts  was  one  of  the  most 
popular  amusements  at  Rome.  When  Amphitheatres 
were  introduced,  the  Circus  was  not  so  much  used  for 
this  purpose  as  before ;  but  still  there  were  hunts  in 
the  Circus  till  a  late  period. 

The  beasts  were  made  to  fight  either  with  one 
another,  or  with  men.    The  latter  were  called  BestiariL 

Besides  the  battles  in  which  wild  beasts  were  en- 
gaged, there  were  other  sanguinary  spectacles,  in 
which  gladiators  either  contended  in  single  combat, 
or  large  bodies  of  horse  and  foot  fought  with  each 
other. 

The  naval  engagements  were  sometimes-  exhibited 
in  the  Circus  Maximus,  which  could  easily  be  filled 
with  water. 

Stage-plays  were  but  seldom  represented  in  the 
Circus.  That  they  were  so  occasionally,  we  learn 
from  Suetonius,  who  says,  that  Augustus  had  them 
exhibited  there,  (43.) 


For  many  years  the  Senators  and  common  people  sat  OIRCUS. 
together  without  any  order.  Attilius  Serrantis  and 
L.  Scribonius,  who  were  ^diles  v.  c.  558,  appointed 
particular  seats  for  the  Senators,  (Liv.  xxxiv.  54; 
Val.  Max.  ii.  4.)  Augustus  ordered  the  Senators 
and  Knights  to  sit  separately,  (Dio.  Iv.  ;)  and  Clau- 
dius appointed  a  particular  place  for  the  Senators, 
as  Nero  did  for  the  Knights.  Livy  also  says',  that  the 
people  had  no  accommodation  for  sitting  till  the  time 
of  the  Scipios  ;  but  it  appears  from  Dionysius,  that 
they  had  it  from  the  days  of  Tarquinius.  The  Consuls, 
Praetors,  and  all  those  officers  who  were  entitled  to 
preside,  had  seats  over  the  middle  gate  of  the  Carceres, 
whence  it  was  called  Janua  Magistratuum.  Some 
Magistrates  also  had  seats  near  the  first  Meta,  It 
appears  from  Cassiodorus,  (Var»  Ep.  iv.  42,)  that 
particular  individuals  had  fixed  seats  (like  private 
boxes)  belonging  to  them,  which  in  some  cases  de- 
scended to  their  children.  The  eagerness  with  which 
all  parties  fiocked  to  the  games,  is  almost  incredible  ; 
and  classical  authors  abound  in  references  to  this 
infatuation. 

When  the  different  amusements  of  the  Circus  ceased, 
it  would  not  be  easy  exactly  to  define.    There  is  no 
mention  of  processions  or  ncumachue  after  the  time 
of  Constantine.     We  know  that  he  forbade  the  com- 
bats of  gladiators,  (Cassiodor.  Hist.  Eccles,  lib.  i.  c.9 ;) 
but  the  custom  must  have  been  afterwards  revived,  as 
Honorius  found  it  necessary  to  prohibit  the  combats 
of  gladiators  by  a  special  edict,  (Ibid.  lib.  x.  c.  2.) 
This  was  about  the  beginning  of  the  Vth  century. 
The  combats  of  men  and  beasts  seem  to  have  lasted 
till  Justinian's   days :  but  Procopius,  speaking  of  a 
Circus  near  the  Vatican,  (lib.  iv.  c.  1,)  mentions  it  as 
a   place  then  in   disuse,   in  which  formerly   single 
combats  were  exhibited.    This  was  about  the  year 
546.    It  is  certain,  that  such  bloody  spectacles  existed 
in  the  time  of  Theodoric,  about  500  a.  n.;   for  we 
have  in  Cassiodorus  (Var,  Ep.  v.  42)  a  letter  from  that 
King  to  the  Consul  Maximus,. in  which  he  gives  an 
interesting  account  of  them,  while  he  reprobates  the 
custom  extremely.  It  is  probable,  that  the  chariot  and 
horse  races  continued  much  longer  ;  the  Hippodrome 
at  Constantinople  was   certainly  employed  for  this 
-purpose  at  the  time  the  Venetians  took  it  in  1204. 

Farther  information  on  these  points  may  be  found 
in  the  second  volume  of  Bulenger  s  Opusculorum  Sys- 
tema,  in  which  he  treats  de  ludis  Circensibus.  This 
learned  Jesuit  however,  it  is  said,  is  not  always  to  be 
trusted.  The  Abb^  d*  Aubignac  will  not  admit  that 
he  brought  knowledge  to  the  subjects  upon  which  he 
wrote,  but  rather  that  he  found  it  while  he  was  wri- 
ting. Faber  also  has  published  a  Treatise,  entitled 
Agonisticfm — sive  de  re  athkticd,  ^c.  atque  Grcensibus 
Spicilegiorum  Tractatus.  But  the  researches  of  the 
Neapolitan  architect  Pirro  Ligorio  are  more  profound 
than  that  of  any  other  antiquary.  We  do  not  know 
whether  any  of  his  designs  have  been  published  3  but 
among  two  tfnd  thirty  folio  volumes  which  once 
formed,  and  perhaps  still  form,  a  magnificent  portion 
of  the  Royal  library  at  Turin,  the  Circus  in  all  its  parts 
of  form  and  decoration  is  largely  described. 
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COLCMA.      ClRCiBA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  cUas  ZHandria, 
--        order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Onagra.    Generic  cba- 

CIRCAIIS.  facter :  corolla,  petals  two ;  calyx  superior,  two4eaved  5 

^"^'^V*^  capsule  two-celled  j  seeda  solitary. 

The  only  species  of  this  genus  known^re  C.  httetkma 
and  C.  alfnna,  both  natives  of  England.    £ng.  Bot, 

CiaCAB$>  The  NoaTRsaN,  a  long  narrow  Pro- 
vince  on  the  west  side  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal^ 
bounded  by  Orisa  on  the  north,  the  Cam^c  on  the 
souths  and  Giindw4nah  with  H«ider-4b4d  and  B414- 
g*hat  on  the  west.  The  area  of  this  Province  is  eaii- 
mated  at  17»000  square  geographical  miles,  of  which,  in 
1784,  three-fifths  only  were  supposed  to  be  productive. 
The  whole  of  the  western  boundary  is  formed  by  con- 
tinued chains  of  hills,  from  which  various  sti«ams 
descend  to  the  sea,  and  divide  this  territory  into  five 
natural  districts  :  I.  Gautdr  or  -Mortez^^bid  ;  2. 
£Udr  I  3.  Konda-pilli  or  Mu8Ufk-4b4d  ;  4.  R4ja- 
mendrl;  and  5.  Sik4b<^l,  (Cicacoli :)  but,  in  1804,  it 
was  divided  into  the  five  following  Jurisdictions  or 
Colleotorships  J  1.  Gantdr,  2.  MasuU-patasn^  8.  B4JA- 
mendr),  4.  Vizaga-patami  and  5.  Ganjam. 

Climate.  The  climate  is  materially  affected  hy  the  great  river 

.Gdddveri.  To  the  north  of  it  the  periodical  rams 
begin  in  the  middle  of  June,  ore  moderate  till  the  end 
of  August,  excessive  from  that  time  to  the  beginning 
of  November,  and  accompanied  by  violent  storms  to- 
wards their  close.  A  north-easterly  wind  then  succeeds 
the  westerly  winds  which  brought  the  rain,  and  a 
pleasant,  temperate  season  continues  to  the  Vernal 
equinox.  From  that  period  to  the  beginning  of  the 
rains,  the  heat  is  excessive  j  but  is  tempered  in  the 
northern  districts  by  constant  diurnal  sea-breeses. 
To  the  south  of  the  Gdddven,  southerly  winds  along 
shore  prevail  after  the  termination  of  the  rains,  and 
together  with  the  sea-breeses,  greatly  diminish  the 
heat  j  the  marshes  and  stagnant  pools  over  which  they 
pass  impregnate  them  with  putrid  exhalations,  de- 
structive even  to  vegetable  life.  From  March  to  June, 
a  westerly  wind,  following  the^  oourse  of  the  Krishna, 
then  almost  dry,  raises  the  heat,  towards  its  moutbi 
to  such  a  degree  that  the  thermometer  soiaetiaies 
stands  for  a  week  at  110°  oi  Fahrenheit's  scale,  and  Is 
occasionally  as  high  as  108°  at  midnight.  Glass  is 
often  cmcked,  a^d  tables  split  by  the  heat  of  ibe  at- 
mosphere, without  any  exposure  to  the  sun.  The 
hills,  especially  where  they  are  woody,  are  peouliarly 
unhealthy,  and  in  no  part  of  India  are  the  hiU-fevers 
Qiore  &tal  than  in  this  country. 

SoU.  The  whole  of  the  coi^t  is  flat  wid  sandy,  but  it 

jfipidly  improves  towards  the  hills,  and  being  well 
watered,  produces  abundaat  crops  ;  so  much  so  that 
formerly  the  Circirs  were  considered  as  ihe  granary 
of  the  Camitic  during  the  north-easterly  monsoon, 
as  Tanjore  was,  during  the  south-westerly.  Vegetables 
for  the  table  are  nused  with  di0iculty  in  consequence 
of  the  sea  air ;  but  a  great  deal  of  svgar  and  cotton  is 
produced  5  the  woods  furnish  much  t^  {TeeUma) 
and  other  timber,  a^d  tlie  ahoi^  e^^Q^U^iit  salt  mA 
tobacco. 

Trade  and      The  islands  of  N^giSr  and  Masuli^patam  (  Hach^hU- 

manufac-    patan)  are  celebrated  for  their  calicoes,  faUed  P4lem- 

^^'^  pi^r*.  To  the  north  of  the  Gdddverf,  the  manufactures 
are  not  so  fine.  Muslii>s  are  woven  at  Sik&bdl,  woollen 
carpets  at  Elldr,  and  silks  at  Berham-piir,  but  notia 
large  quantities.  Ships  of  a  considerable  sixe  are 
built  at  Eoringa  and  Narsi-pdr  near  the  mouths  of  the 
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GdOAverf,  and  BO/X»  ioBS  of  fivwll  craft are^canployed  cncm 
in  the  ooastiog»(iwle.    Cotton  ^loods  ore  ei|Mrti 
Europe,  graki  4o  A&drae,  and  «alt,  pWee-goodSi 
copper,  by  native  imders  to  the  inlenor.    The  prin 
leturos  lure  in  cotton  and  wheat ;  mw  silk  from  Ben- 
gal, find  eoarse  tiotitu  from  Madras. 

The  principal  part  of  the  East  buiia  Gompany's 
piece-goods  is  the  produce  of  this  country.  The  far- 
mers' wives  .and  daughtera  qpin  the  thread,  and  aell  it 
to  the  weavers,  who  are  an  idle  extaaragant  eet  of 
men,  and  squander  away  thmr  eamiiigs  in  gasabling 
and  cook-fVghtiag.  Much  of  t^  cotton  10  of  hoaae 
growth;  some  is  imported  from  -the  Deean.  It  ia 
the  buainess  of  a  particular  caste  to  cleanse  it. 

Piece-goods,  eepecially  panjam  clotiis,  are  Ae  chief 
article  pf  trade  f^  tlie  south,  and  grain  is  the  staple 
eooimodity  of  the  north  Cirodrs.  The  iaraier  «x- 
porting.pnaeipally  to  Madeas,  Ceyloo,  and  the  M^bar 
coast ;  the  latter  to  Bengal  and  the  Barman  Empiw. 
Mueh  grain  however  is  sent  from  the  northern  part  of 
tius  Province  to  Madras,  consisting  of  pM,  (rice  in 
the  husk,)  riee,  wheat,  and  other  edible  gnaine,  with 
nmch provender,  such  as  horae-gUMn,  (Cicer  <irie<ia«ni,) 
sonegakM,  and  many  unctuous  seeds.  Firo-wood, 
drags,  and  many  other  less  important  articles  are 
also  seat  in  eonsiderable  qaantities  to  Madras  5  and  the 
ports  on  this  coast  often  serve  as  an  entrep6t  for  the 
trade  between  Bengal  and  that  I^sldency.  European 
goods,  and  the  proaace  of  the  eastern  islands,  are  im- 
ported thence ;  the  former  principally  for  the  use  ef 
the  Eaat  India  Coflipany's  servants  astaUiahfed  in  this 

Province* 

The  populaUoa  may  be  estimated  at  3,000,000,  FopuUiao 
almost  exdasivdy  Uindils  of  theTelingaaod  Una,  or 
Ona  race.  .In  ancient  times,  the  Gddiveif  was  the 
line  of  sepsffstioa  between  these  two  nations,  wheaoe 
the  country  to  the  north  of  that  river  was  called  Orisa, 
(from  Ut-  or  Ur-d^sa,  the  country  of  the  Unas,)  and 
that  to  the  south,  Telingtoa.  Their  languages,  rites, 
customs,  and  diaractaristical  traits  are  quite  distinct, 
though  they  are  all  worshippers  of  Br^ybma.  The 
Urias  are  considered  as  most  rigid  in  their  obeervance 
of  their  religious  institutions.  The  PriesU  are 
BrAhmaos,  who  ei^oy  their  preeminence.  The  prin* 
ei|ttl  laad-holdars,  of  the  Riehiw6r,  Una,  and  Vrima 
&milies,  eonsuler  themselves  as  K$haUH$  $  the  other 
inhabitaats  are  Sadros,  except  the  retail  shop-keepers, 
who  are  Vc&syas, 

The  lands  in  the  northern  CircArs  aro  held  either  Tenniw. 
by  temifi^dM  or  hav€lU  tenures ;  the  first  in  the  hiUs, 
and  plains  at  their  foot,  the  latter  in  the  neighbouihood 
of  large  towns.    The  Zemind4rs  were  surrounded  by 
military  tenants,  connected  with  them  by  ties  of  blood, 
dose  to  native  powers,  who  were  ready  to  assist  them 
when  inclined  to  rebellion,  and  protected  by  an  unhealthy 
country  little  cleared  or  explored.  They  were  therefore 
in  a  very  unsettled  state  when  the  FroTiaoe  was  added 
to  the  British  possessions.     They  are  diviAsd  into  three 
Classes :    h  che  Feimat,  oa  the  borders  of  the  Knshna,  Zemia- 
wh#  are  TVfta^av,  driven  from  the  Carn&tic  by  the  ^eei; 
MasiAmana  in  a.  a.  l€5« ;  «.  the  RdMmdn,  descend- 
ants of  the  Kings  of  Orisa,  al#o  driven  by  Moalions 
into  the  highland  woods  on  the  western  frontier  5  and 
Sdly,  the  Ur^as  {fTorriars,)  inhabitants  of  the  moun- 
tains to  the  west  of  SCkdbdl,  who  established  themselves 
in  those  fastnesses  ^ter  the  invasion  of  Orisa  by  the 
Mohammedans.    The  Juiv^U  lends  were  the  demesne 
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ORCABS.  or  booieliold  laada  of  Hio  Sovereign^  resumed  by  the 
-^  Miuttlmaa  eoai^uerorst  aad  appropriated  to  the  main- 
SIA       teoanoe  of  tbeir  garriaoas. 

Every-  Tillage    here,   and  ia  most  parts  of    the 
l^^^^^^hips.  Beaiosula,  is  a  separate  Towoship,  comprisiag  from  a 
hundred  to  several  thousand  acrea  of  laud  j  aod  each 
has  ita  proper  offioesa  : 

1.  The  RiMil,  or  head-maa,  who  settles  disputes, 
regulates  the  police,  and  collects  the  revenue. 

S.  The  TdlUd,  who  collects  informatioA  respecting 
offenceS}  and  escorts  travellers. 

3.  The  T4U,  who  guards  and  measures  the  crops. 

4.  The  Bouudary-maui  who  keeps  an>accouut  of  the 
boundaries. 

5.  The  Karman,  or  accountant. 

6.  The  Superinteadantof  the  tanksand  water  coiurses* 
7«  The  Bpdfmum,  who  is  the  spiritual  director  of 

the  villagers. 

8.  The  Astrologer ;  another  Brdhman,  who  an^ 
nounces  lucky  aod  unlucky  days,  &c. 

9.  The  smith  ;  10.  the  carpenter  *,  11.  the  potter  j. 
12.  the  washer  ;  13.  the  barber  ;  14.  the  herdsman , 
15.  the  doctor  $  16.  the  dancing-girl  3 17.  the  musician  | 
aod  18.  the  poet.  These  persons  are  maintained  by  a 
certain  portion  of  land»  and  small  perquisites  from  the 
crops :  and  such  is  the  attachment  of  the  natives  to  their 
ancient  uaagesi  that  war  and  desolation  seem  never  to 
dissolve  their  eommunities;  they  return  to  their  old 
habitations,  as  soon  as  the  storm  which,  dispersed  them 
is  over,  and  the  Township  retains  its  ancient  bounda- 
nes  and  local  governments^  whoever  may  be  the 
Sovereign  to  whom  the  Provinoe  has  been  tnmsferxed^- 


TheHindhPrmcesofOffsaseemtahaTe^mainfttned  CXRCAU. 
their  independence  till  the  time  of  Ibriihm  Cutb  Sh^,  ciRCAS. 
8ultao  of  Gol<:ondah  or  Haider- db&d^  in- the  latter  part       91^ 
of  the  XVIth  century.     In  1687,  this  Province  fcll  ^-     ',^ 
with  the    rest  of  the  Haider^4b4d.  sovereignty  into  History, 
the  possession  of  Aurengzib,  and  was  in  17^*^  trans- 
ferred from  the  Mogbols  to  the  Niz4mu*l*mulk,  their 
Viceroy  in  the  Decan.     In  1752,  his  third  son,  Sal&bet 
Jang,  ceded  the  District  of  Kand4wir,  or  Gantur,  to 
the  French,  as  a  remuneration  for  very  important  ser- 
vices. In  1759i  the  capture  of  Masuli-patam  (Mnch'hll* 
patan)  by  the  British  forces,  enabled  the  Nizim  to 
resume  these  territories;  and  in  1765,  Lord  Clive  ob- 
tained from  the  Moghol,  a  grant  of  four  of  the  Circdrs,  ^ 
or  Disiriotsi  of  the  SObah  of  Hsader-4b^l ;  viz,  Sik4bdl, 
Rdja-mendr),  Elldr,  and  Konda-pilhj  hence  the  Pro- 
vince derives  its  name  of  the  Northern  Circdrs.     The 
remaining  district  of  Gantur  (Kand&wir)  then  held  in 
jdgir  (on  feodal  tenure)  by  Barz&let  Jang,  brother  of 
the  Nizam>  was  ceded  by  the  treaty  of  1766,  and  after 
the  death  of  Barz&let  in  1782,  devolved  to  the  East 
India  Company,  who  took  possession  of  it  in  I788. 

The  permanent  settlement  of  the  territorial  revenue 
was  not  established  till  IROQ  and  1804 ;  and  much 
still  remains  to  be  done  before  this  Province  can  be 
rendered  as  flourishing  as  noost  of  the  other  British 
terntoriea  in  India. 

A.  large  force  is  requisite  to  keep  the  mountaineers 
m  cheeky  and  sIk  battalions  of  native  infantry  are 
always  dispersed  over  the  Province.  (Hamilton's 
Hmdutiaa^  ii.  60.) 


CIRCA&SIA. 


5»J*||«tt  CIRCAS8IA,  a  country  in  Asia  on  the  northern 
lirie^°"°'  ^•^^^"^y  ^  Mount  Caucasus*  once  extending  from  the 
Black  Sea  to  the  Caspian,  is  now  reduced  to  the 
distrtctfl  called  Great  and  Little  Kabardah,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Malka>  nearly  midway  between  the  two 
sea»  i  and  the  lands  occupied  by  eight  tribes  betweea 
the  sources  of  the  Cdbdn  and  the  former.  These  may 
be  called  the  head  quarters  of  the  Circassians,  who  are 
a  migratory  people ;  and-  more  or  leas  dispersed 
among  the  neighbouring  tribes.  The  name  by  which 
they  are  known  to  Europeans  was  introduced  by  the 
Genoese,  and  is  in  fact  a  term  of  reproach  given  to 
them  by  their  Tat4r  neighbours,  and  indicative  of  their 
favourite  habits  ;  for  Clierkes  signifies  "  Highway- 
naen*'  in  the  T&tarian  dialects.  The  predatory  excur- 
siQas>  which  were  once  extended  over  the  whole 
Steppe  or  plains  to  the  north  of  the  river  Ctlb^n,  have- 
been  much  restricted  since  the  establishment,  in  1777, 
of  the  armed  posU,  called  the  *'  the  Line  of  Caucasus  ;*' 
but,  notwithstanding  the  encroachments  of  the  gigantic 
power  of  Russia,  the  Circassians  have  never  yielded 
mope  thim  a  nominal  submissiop  to  her,  having  hitherto 
maintained  their  independence  inviolate,  and  deviated 
^ery  little  from  the  manners  of  their  forefathers. 

AflMngk.  the  piratical  tribes  mentioned  by  Strabo^ 
(sit.  9)  as>  inhabiting  the  north-eastern  shore*  of  the 
Bteck  Sea  we  find,  the  Zffgi,  who  are  called  Zychi  hy 
9racopitta  and  the  Modem  Greeks.  That  name  also 
haawa— leraBemhkuaoa  to  Quachia,  the  denomination 


given  by  the  Byzantine  historians  to  the  country  on 
the  lower  part  of  the  river  Cubdn  ;  and  as  the  Oss^ts 
(another  of  the  Caucasian  tribes)  affirm  that  the 
Circassians  called  themselves  Kazakhs,  or  Kesekhs, 
befora  the  Kabardinian  Chiefs  came  over  from  the 
Crimea,  it  is  not  altogether  improbable,  that  this 
people  is  really  descended  from  the  Zychi  of  the 
Ancients.  Such  was  certainly  the  persuasion  of  the 
Genoese  in  the  middle  ages ;  and  Giorgio  Interiano 
(Ramusio,  Viaggi,  ii.  186)  begins  his  account  of  them 
thus:  I  Zychi  in  lingua  volgare  Green  e  iMtina  coH 
chiamad,  e  da  Tartari  t  Turchi  dimandaH  Ctrcfissif  e  in. 
loro^m>prio  UMguaggi9  appellati  Miga,  habitano  dalfiume 
della  Tana  su  Lasia,  tutia  quel  ara  maritinw,  verso  il 
Bosforo  Cimmerio.  In  fiuit,  if  congeniality  in  manners 
and  habits  were  a  proof  of  identity  of  origin,  the 
Circassians  of  the  present  day  must  be  allowed  to  be 
the  genuine  posterity  of  the  Zygi  deeeribed  by  Strabo. 

The  whole  country  now  occupied  by  the  Circassians 
consists  of  vallies  and  ravines  scattered  over  the  decli- 
vities of  Mount  Caucasus,  and  a  small  portion  of  more 
level  ground  near  the  junction  of  the  rivers  Malka> 
Cherek,  and  Terek 

The  inhabitants  of  these  mountains  are  as  wild  and 
uncultivated  as  the  soil  of  their  native  vallies  ;  and 
though  they  have  received  a  slight  tincture  of  civili- 
aation  from  the  Christians  and  Mohammedans,  whose 
deeds  they  successively  embraced,  they  are  still  little 
advanced  in  arts  or  morals  beyond  the  savages  in  the 
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^IRCAS-  Soatli  Sea  Islands,  or  the  Negroes  ia  the  heart  of 
^^      Africa.    Interiano^  who  lived  among  them  before  their 

^•"■■"v"^^  conversion  to  Mohammedanism,  gives  an  account  of 
their  manners  and  customs ;  the  more  curious  as,  in 
his  time,  they  still  retained  several  barbarous  usages 
which  their  faith  in  the  Kodin  has  compelled  them  to 
abandon.  If  it  be  asked  how  it  came  to  pass  that 
Christianity  proved  less  eflFectual  in  promoting  civili- 
sation :  it  may  be  answered,  that  the  proximity  of  the 
Turks,  and  the  daring  character  of  the  zealots  who 
propagated  the  doctrines  of  Mohammed  among  these 
fierce  tribes,  were  more  likely  to  impress  them  with 
awe  than  the  Greek  monks,  who  were  their  Christian 
pastors. 

Great  and  Little  Kabardah,  on  each  side  of  the 
Terek,  above  its  junction  with  the  Malka,  are,  as  was 
before  observed,  the  Districts  at  present  inhabited  by 
the  most  powerful  Circassian  tribes.  Those  streams 
form  their  northern  boundary,  Sunja  and  the  Malka 
are  their  limits  on  the  east  and  west,  and  the  central 
heights  of  Caucasus  bound  them  on  the  south. 
The  following  tribes  are  dispersed  over  the  country 
between  the  sources  of  the  Ctib&n  and  the  Black  Sea ; 

1.  Besleni^,  2.  Mukhosh,  3.  Abazekh,  4.  Kemurk- 
w^he,  (by  the  Tdt&rs,  Temir-gdi^)  5.  Bzhedukh, 
6.  Shapsic,  7*  Zhani,  8.  Skhegakeh.  Their  history 
and  origin  are  extremely  obscure :  according  to  their 
own  traditions  they  are  descended  from  an  Arabian 
Chief,  called  Arah^khdn;  but  this  tale  is  supported 
by  no  analogy  in  their  features  or  language ;  and  as 
these  traditions .  do  not  go  further  back  than  the 
XVIth  century,  while  we  know  that  the  Circassian 
Mamlukes  were  seated  on  the  throne  of  Egypt  in  the 
fourteenth,  it  is  manifest  that  they  can  deserve  no 
credit.  Another  tradition,  which  says  that  their 
country  was  once  possessed  by  Franks^  \jPrmgi,)  has  a 
greater  appearance  of  probability. 

Arts,  Sciences,  or  Government,  properly  speaking, 
they  have  none  3  not  possessing  any  written  character, 
they  can  have  no  laws  or  institutions  but  such  as  are 
orally  handed  down  from  father  to  son ;  but,  like  all 
mountaineers  and  most  uncivilized  tribes,  they  are 
strongly  attached  to  the  customs  of  their  forefathers. 
The  distinctions  of  tribes  and  families  are  those  of 
which  they  are  most  observant ;  and  thus  a  sort  ot 
Anstocratical  republic  has  been  established  among 
them  j  the  seniors  of  the  different  classes  sometimes 
meeting  together  to  settle  differences,  though  they  are 
entirely  independent  of  each  other ;  and  no  one  is 
acknowledged  as  supreme.  ^  The  classes  into  which  the 
Circassians  are  divided  are  five  :  1.  the  Pshi  or  Psheh, 
called  Beg  or  Bey  by  the  Tdtdrs,  and  Vladeltsy,  but 
now  Knylz,  i.  e.  Ruler  or  Prince,  by  the  Russians  5 

2.  the  Vork,  or  ancient  Nobility,  named  Usd^n  by  the 
Tdtdrs  and  Russians ;  3.  the  new  Nobles,  or  second 
rank  of  Usd^ns,  who  are  the  freed  men  of  the  two 
preceding  classes;  4.  theFreedmen  of  the  third  class; 
and,  lastly,  the  CMkotl,  or  Serfs,  called  Khalopy  by 
the  Russians,  who  are  either  labourers  or  domestic 
servants. 

Govern-  .  ^^^^*'  Government,  if  such  it  can  be  called,  is  en- 
ments  and  ^^''cly  patriarchal ;  each  head  of  a  family  being  supreme 
uBages.  over  his  own  kindred,  and  every  Usd^n  attached  to 
the  Prince  from  whose  family  his  forefathers  received 
their  freedom.  Thus  the  Nobility  are  bound  by  the 
tie  of  feodal  services  to  the  Princes,  anfl  the  inferior  to 
the  superior  Nobles.  The  cultivators  of  the  soil  are  con- 


sidered as  the  property  ot  their  masters,  but  are  not  CTRCAS- 
liable  to  be  sold ;  they  are,  however,  bound  to  pay  his  SIA. 
debts,  and  make  good  any  depredations  which  he  may 
suffer.  A  man  of  a  superior  rank  has  a  right  to  claim  what 
his  necessities  require,  from  any  one  ofthe  next  inferior 
class,  but  nothing  more  5  and  when  the  Usd6ns  oppress 
their  Boors,  they  are  entirely  deserted.  Liberality  is 
deemed  essentisd  to  a  Prince,  and  he  is  expected  from 
time  to  time  to  make  presents  to  his  Nobles.  The 
memory  of  these  presents  is  preserved  in  the  families 
both  of  the  receiver  and  the  giver ;  and  they  must  be 
returned,  if  the  inferior  withdraws  his  allegiance  from 
the  superior.  "  They  value  liberality,"  says  Interiano, 
"  and  willingly  give  away  all  they  possess,  except  their 
horses  and  their  arms.  With  respect  to  their  clothes, 
they  are  not  merely  liberal,  but  extravagant.  Hence 
it  comes  to  pass,  that,  in  point  of  clothing,  they  are 
generally  in  a  worse  condition  than  their  subjects.  As 
often  as  they  put  on  new  clothes  or  a  new  shirt  of 
crimson  silk,  such  as  is  the  fashion  among  them  to 
wear,  their  vassals  are  sure  to  beg  it  of  them  ;  and  to 
refuse  or  give  it  unwillingly,  would  bring  them  into 
great  disgrace.  As  soon  as  ever  their  clothes  are 
asked  for  they  puU  them  off,  and  exchange  them  for 
the  dirty  rags  of  the  man  who  has  begged  for  them  ; 
so  that  the  Nobles  are  seldom  so  well  accoutred  as  the 
others,  except  with  regard  to  boots,  arms,  and  horses, 
which  they  never  give  away,  and  in  which  they  pride 
themselves  most.'    (Ramusio,  Viaggi,  ii.  198.) 

This  exactly  agrees  with  the  account  of  our  coun- 
tryman. Dr.  E.  D.  Clarke,  who  saw  them  more  than 
three  hundred  years  later,     "  The  extraordinary  ap- 
pearance of  the  Circassian  Princes,"  he  says,  (iL  30, 
8vo  ed.)  "  drew  our  attention  entirely  to  them.    Their 
clothes  were  ragged,  their  necks  and  legs  quite  bare: 
Only  a  few  wore  upon   their  feet  slippers  of   red 
leather.    Their  heads  were  all  shaven,  and  covered  on 
the  crown  with  small  skull-caps,  laced  with  silver. 
In  their  belts  they  had  large  pistols.     By  their  sides 
were  suspended  a  sabre  and  a  knife.     Ball-cartridges 
sewed  singly,  were  ranged  in  rows  upon  their  breasts. 
The  sleeves  of  their  jackets,  being  worn  out  at  the 
elbows,  there  appeared  through  the  holes  plates  of 
silver  or  steel  armour  inlaid.     This  armour  was  worn 
next  the  skin,  covering  the  arms,  but  concealed  by 
their  clothes.    A  coat  of  mail   protected   also   the 
breast,  and  the  rest  of  the  body.     Some  of  them  wore 
a  sort  of  iron  shirt,  made  of  twisted  mail,  or  rings  so 
closely  interwoven  and  so  well  adapted  to  the  form, 
that  every  part  of  the  body,  except  the  face,  was 
covered.    Pallas,  in  his  Travels  through  the  South  of 
Russia,  (i.  401,  plate  20,)  has  represented  one  of  these 
Princes  on  horseback,  covered  by  this  kind  of  armour. 
A  bow  and  quiver  are  fastened  by  straps  around  the 
hips.    The  Russian  army  very  much  dreaded  those 
destructive  weapons;    as  they  are  used  by  skflful 
marksmen,  who,  like  riflemen,  station  themselves  ia 
trees,  or  among  rocks  in  the  passes  of  the  mountains, 
to  shoot  the  officers." 

''  Here  we  saw  some  of  the  wildest  mountaineers 
of  Caucasus,  all  of  whom  were  completely  armed,  and 
all  robbers  by  profession.  The  descriptions  given  of 
the  natives  in  the  South  Seas  do  not  represent  humiin 
nature  in  a  more  savage  state  than  its  condition  exhibits 
among  the  Circassians.  Instructed  from  their  in- 
fancy to  consider  war  and  plunder  not  only  as  a 
necessary,  but  as  an  honourable  occupation,  they  *"     ^ 
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CIRCAS-  in  tbeir  countenancefl  the  most  striking  expressions  of 
^^'      ferocious  valour  and  of  duplicity.    If,  while  a  Circas- 
aian  is  standing  behind  you^  a  sudden  turn  of  your 
head  betrays  to  you  his  features,  his  brow  appears 
menacing,  and  he  seems  to  meditate  some  desperate 
act  'j  but  the  instant  he  perceives  that  he  is  observed, 
his  countenance  relaxes  into  a  deceitful  smile,  and  he 
assumes  the  most  obsequious  and  submissive  attitude 
imaginable.    Their  bodies,  especially  their  legs,  feet, 
and  arms,  are  almost  naked.    They  wear  no  shirt,  and 
only  a  pair  of  coarse  ragged  drawers,  reaching  a  little 
below  the  knee ;  but  upon  their  shoulders  they  carry, 
even  during  the  greatest  heat  of  summer,  a  thick  and 
heavy  cloak  of  felt,  or  the  hide  of  a  goat  with  the  hair 
on  the  outside,  reaching  below  the  waist.    Beneath 
this  coarse  mantle  appears  a  sabre,  a  bow  and  quiver, 
a  musket,  and  other  weapons.    Both  the  peasants  and 
the  Princes  shave  their  heads  and  cover  them  with  the 
skull-cap  which  was  before-mentioned,  and  which  the 
Turks  call  Fex,  (FdM.)     Difference  of  rank,  indeed, 
seems  to  cause  little  distinction  of  dress  among  them; 
except  that  the  peasant  further  covers  his  head  and 
shoulders  with  a  large  cowl.    Beauty  of  features  and 
of  form,  for  which  the  Circassians  have  so  long  been 
celebrated,  is  certainly  prevalent  among  them.    Their 
noses  are  aquiline,  their  eyebrows  arched  and  regular, 
their  mouths  small,  their  teeth  remarkably  white,  and 
their  ears  not  so  large  nor  so  prominent  as  those  of 
the  Tdt&rs,  although  from  wearing  the  head  shaven 
they  appear  to  disadvantage,  according  to  our  Euro- 
pean notions  of  beauty.    They  are  well  shaped,  and 
Tery  active;    being   generally  of   the   middle  size, 
seldom  exceeding  five  feet  eight  or  nine  inches.    Their 
women  are  the  most  beautiful,  perhaps,  in  the  world  j 
of  enchanting  perfection  of  features,  and  very  delicate 
complexions.    The  females  that  we  saw  were  all  of 
them  the  accidental  captives  of  war,  who  had  been 
carried  off,  together  with  their  families  ;  they  were, 
however,  remarkably  handsome.    Many  of  them^  al- 
though  suffering  from  ill  heath,  from  privation  of 
every  kind,  and  from  sorrow,  and  being  exhibited  under 
every  possible  circumstance  of  disadvantage^  had  yet 
a  very  interesting  appearance.    Their  hair  was  gene- 
rally dark,  or  light  brown,  in  some  instances  approach- 
ing to  black.    Their  eyes  had  a  singular  degree  of 
animation,  which  is  very  characteristical  of  the  Circas- 
sian people  ;  this,  in  some  of  the  men,  gives  to  them 
an  expression  of  ferocity.     The  finest  paintings  of  the 
best  masters,  representing  a  Hector  or  a  Helen^  do 
not  display  greater  beauty  than  we  beheld  even   in 
the  prison  at  Ekaterinedara,  where  wounded  Circas- 
sians, male    and  female,   loaded    with  fetters,  and 
huddled  together,  were  pining  in  grief  and  sickness." 
Clarke's  Travels,  (ii.  34,  8vo  ed.) 

"  The  petty  Princes  are  constantly  at  war  with 
^h  other ;  every  one  plunders  his  neighbour.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  plains  go  completely  armed  to  the 
labours  of  the  field.  The  crops  are  also  guarded  by 
armed  men.  No  Circassian  poet  can  therefore  cele- 
brate the  peaceful  occupation  of  the  plough,  since 
with  them  it  is  a  warlike  employment."  (ii,  43.) 

"  The  women  of  the  Circassians,"  says  M.  de  Klap- 
rotb,  (i.  577,)  "  are  by  far  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Caucasus ;  but  it  must  be  observed,  that 
the  universal  belief  that  the  Turkish  seraglios  are 
exclusively  peopled  by  them,  is  entirely  groundless  5 
for  the  Circassians  very  rarely  sell  any  slaves  to  the 


st^u  of 

Society. 


TurkSi  except  prisoners  carried  off  in  their  predatoiy 
warfietre.  The  greater  number  of  beautiful  women 
carried  into  Turkey  are  natives  of  Imer^ti  and  Min- 
grelia ;  but  scarcely  any,  except  male  slaves,  are  sold 
by  the  Circassians.' 

In  such  a  state  of  society,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant accomplishments  which  can  be  acquired,  is 
skill  in  horsemanship ;  and  so  much  attention  do  the 
Circassians  pay  to  this  art,  that  they  surpass  the 
Cossaks,  who  generally  acknowledge  their  inability  to 
overtake  these  mountaineers  in  a  pursuit.  Their  horses 
always  run  loose,  and  are  never  kept  in  the  stable. 
They  are  of  a  middle  size,  and  brown  or  grey.  The 
best  breed,  called  Shalokh,  is  branded  on  the  hind 
quarters,  and  is  the  peculiar  property  of  the  family  of 
Taijisultdn,  which  now  possesses  about  200  of  them. 
One  of  their  foals  is  valued  as  high  as  a  slave.  Very 
fine  horses  are  not  common  among  the  Circassians  ; 
and  such  will  sell  for  100  silver  rubles,  while  ordinary 
ones  fetch  only  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five. 

There  is  a  considerable  similarity  between  some  of 
the  customs  of  this  people  and .  those  of  the  Bedwin 
Arabs;  for  among  both  when  a  stranger  has  once 
confided  himself  to  their  protection,  he  is  considered 
as  a  sacred  trust,  even  by  the  very  man  who  would 
not  scruple  to  seize  him,  and  sell  him  as  a  slave  the 
moment  his  honour  was  no  longer  pledged  for  his 
preservation.  Should  the  enemy  threaten  to  carry  the 
stranger  off  while  he  b  under  the  protection  of  a 
Circassian,  the  wife  of  his  host  gives  him  some  milk 
from  her  breast ;  and  as  ^e  immediately  becomes  her 
adopted  son,  all  his  new  brethren  are  bound  to  defend 
him  at  the  risk  of  their  lives,  and  must  revenge  his 
blood  if  it  be  shed.  This  custom,  which  is  so  like 
that  of  the  Arabs,  prevails  throughout  Caucasus,  and 
is  one  great  cause  of  the  interminable  feuds  in  which 
these  mountaineers  are  constantly  embroiled.  (Klap- 
roth,  i.  572.) 

M.  de  Klaproth,  whose  account  of  this  people  is  the 
best  which  has  yet  been  published,  observes,  {Reise  in 
der  Kaukasus,  i.  556,)  that  among  them  age  receives 
the  highest  respect ;  and  when  any  afiBEurs  are  to  be 
arranged,  the  oldest  Princes,  Usd^ns,   and  wealthy 
Boors  meet  together  and   settle  the  business ;   but 
their  debates  are  always  extremely  noisy  and  prolix. 
No  people  carry  their  pride  of  birth  so  far  as  the 
Circassians ;  and  no  instance  of  a  marriage  between 
persons  of   different  rank   ever  occurs.      A  Prince 
always  takes  the  daughter  of  a  Prince  for  his  wife ; 
and  children  born  out  of  wedlock  can  inherit  neither 
the  rank  nor  property  of  their  father,  unless  they  marry 
a  lawfully  bom  Princess,  in  which  case  they  become 
Usd^ns  of  the  second  class,    llie  price  given  for  the 
daughter  of  a  Prince  is  as  high  as  2000  silver  rubles. 
The  birth  of  a  child  is  celebrated  by  the  Princes  with 
great  festivities ;  and  if  it  be  a  boy  it  is  consigned  on 
the  third  day  to  the  care  of  one  of  the  Usd^ns,  who 
generally  vie  with  each  other  for  that  honour.     The 
child  is  then  provided  with  a  nurse,  who  gives  him  a 
name,  and  the  father  never  sees  him  again  till  the  day 
of  his  marriage.     Hence  arises  a  very  great  indif- 
ference between  the  nearest  relations  ;  and  a  Prince 
will  redden  with  anger  at  any  one  who  inquires  after 
his  wife  and  feunily,  and  turn  his  back  upon  him  with- 
out deigning  to  give  any  answer,  (i.  575.)     The  sons 
of  the  Usd^ns  remain  with  their  parents  till  they  are 
three  or  four  years  old^  and  are  then  committed  to 
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dRGAS-  tbe  care  of  a  preceptor^  wbo  is  not  UMtally  of  the 
^^  same  rank,  and  never  receives  any  remuneration  from 
the  parents,  either  for  his  tronble  or  the  support  of  the 
child  'y  but  has  a  right  to  the  best  portion  of  his  pupil's 
booty  in  their  predatory  excursions.  (5750  The 
guardian  provides  a  wife  for  his  ward  ;  and,  in  con- 
junction with  the  other  Usddns,  pays  the  Kabrin,  or 
price  of  the  bride,  in  muskets,  sabres,  horses,  cattle, 
and  sheep ;  and  his  father  sometimes  makes  a  present 
of  a  few  serfs  to  his  new  son-in<^law.  (i.  573.)  When 
a  woman  has  shown  no  inclination  for  anyone  else,  or 
has  had  no  other  suitor,  she  must  be  carried  off  by 
stealth  ',  but  when  there  are  more  lovers  than  one, 
they  usually  fight  for  her  themselves,  or  their  friends 
do  it  for  them,  and  the  lady  becomes  the  prize  of  the 
survivor.  The  women  are  most  commonly  roarried- 
between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  sixteen,  and  one 
who  is  above  seventeen  seldom  finds  a  husband, 
(i.  575.)  A  married  man  cannot  visit  his  wife  pub- 
licly in  the  daytime,  without  being  guilty  of  a  breach 
of  decorum.  (^74.) 

The  Circassians,  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, were  nominally  Christians  of  the  Greek  Church, 
but  are  now  nominally  Musulmans  (Busurmdn,  as 
they  pronounce  the  word :)  in  consequence  of  the 
zeal  and  policy  of  the  Turks ;  and  they  are  better 
Moslims  no.w  than  tbey  were  Christians  in  the  time  of 
Interiano.  Till  after  the  peace  of  Caindrjf,  in  1774, 
they  had  neither  Mosques  nor  Im^ms,  never  circum- 
cised their  children,  nor  did  any  thing  which  proved 
them  to  be  Musulmans,  except  abstaining  from  pork 
and  wine.  But  Is-hac  JSfendi,  who  was  employed  by 
the  Court  of  Constantinople,  to  confirm  them  in  the 
faith,  and  in  their  hatred  of  the  Russians,  succeeded 
in  weaning  them  from  many  Pagan  customs,  and  ac- 
customing them  to  pay  a  greater  respect  to  the  laws 
oftheKordn.  (569.)  Their  Mullks  or  Priests  are 
usually  freedmen  who  have  learned  a  little  reading 
and  writing  from  the  T4tdrs  of  Tabaserdn  or  Enderi, 
and  who,  on  their  return  home,  assume  the  title  of 
Efendi.  The  children  of  the  Princes  are  circumcised, 
when  in  their  third  or  fourth  year,  and  a  horse  is  the 
MullVs  fee  for  performing  the  rite.  (575.)  Their 
marriages  are  celebrated  according  to  the  Mo- 
hammedan rites.  Adultery  is  punished  by  the  dis- 
grace, sale,  or  death  of  the  adulteress;  and  the 
adulterer  seldom  escapes  the  vengeance  of  the  husband 
or  his  adherents.  Divorce  is  either  permanent,  as- 
among  other  Mohammedans,  or  temporary ;  but,  in 
this  case,  if  the  husband  does  not  receive  his  wife 
again  within  two  years,  her  friends  may  compel  him 
to  grant  her  a  penuanent  divorce,  (574.) 

Their  dead  are  buried  with  their  faces  towards 
Mecca.  The  Mullk  usually  reads  some  passages  of 
the  Kordn  at  the  funeral,  and  is  rewarded  for  his 
trouble  with  the  best  horse  of  the  deceased.  The 
most  valuable  effects  used  formerly  to  be  interred 
with  the  body  of  a  Chief,  but  now  they  are  only 
buried  in  their  ordinary  clothes.  Black  is  worn  as 
mourning  for  twelve  months ;  but  their  relations  do 
not  mourn  for  such  aa  are  slain  in  battle  with  the 
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go  direedy  into  Paradise*    Aocor^ag  to  the  pieseei     ^^ 
custom  of  the  Cirousians»  a  theft,  if  committed  om^'^^'v^^ 
the  property  of  a  Prince,  is  puiiriied  by  a  fine  o£  a 
slave  and  nine  times  the  value  of  the  thing  stolen  y 
thus  nine  horses  and  a  serf  is  the  restitatioQ  rehired 
for  one  which  has  been  purloined  ;  but  if  the  p^srn 
robbed  be  an  Usd^n,  tbe  thing  stolen  nsust  be  reaCored 
together  with  thirty  oxen.  (576.)     The  houses  of  the  Hoom. 
Circassians  are  made  of  platted  oneiB,  plastered  on 
both  sidBS>  and  thatched  with  stnwr.    Forty  or  fifty 
of  these  huts  placed  'm  a  cicde  form  one  of  their 
Kwaj^s  or  villages,  and  at  night  serve  as  a  rampeii  for 
the  cattle  and  unarmed  people.     Great  (deenHneae 
prevails  in  their  dwellings,  dresa,  and  cookery.  (580.) 

The  Circassians  are  not  less  hardy  than  entMprising; 
and  on  their  plundering  exovrsioas  their  saddle  serves 
them  for  a  pillow,  their  SBddle*^doth  for  a  bed,  and 
their  felt  cloak  for  a  covering.  In  bad  weather  they 
set  up  a  few  boughs  over  which  they  throw  their  fleit 
doak,  and  make  a  tent  th«t  keepB  them  warm  and 
dry.  Except  when  on  their  predatory  expeditions^ 
hunting  and  roving  through  their  hills  and  foiesta  aie 
the  ordinary  pastimes  of  the  Usd^ns  and  Ftinoeft.  (571.) 
Their  chief  pride  consists  in  their  anna  and  horses,  on- 
which  they  often  spend  large  sums  of  money.  The 
value  of  a  complete  suit  of  armour  sometimes  amomita  Aimm, 
to  2080  silver  rubles.  Much  time  is  spent  in  keeping 
their  armour  bright;  and  a  person  of  rank  seldom 
goes  abroad  without  being  equipped  for  action.  (579;) 
Agriculture  has  of  course  made  little  progress,  and  tlie 
millet  {Pamcum  miUaceum)  and  spelt  (Trttiemt  ipeiia} 
are  the  only  kinds  of  grain  which  they  sow.  To  the 
rearing  of  bees,  however,  tbey  pay  great  attention  j 
and  some  individuals  are  said  to  possess  300  hives. 

Any  attempt  to  estimate  the  number  of  the  CircBa^-Knmbool 
sians  must  necessarily  be  very  imperfect.    PaUas  aop-  Cir««itai 
poses  the  number  of  Usd^ns  capable  of  bearing  arms  ^^'^^^""^ 
to  be  4500,  and  that  of  their  vassals  about  10,000; 
but  their  numbers  have  been  greatly  thinned  by  in- 
testine broils  and  the  desolations  of  the  plague,  since 
the  time  at  which  he  wrote. 

Their  langnnge  has  little  or  no  affinity  with  ray 
other,  (Von  Klaproth,  i.  577,  i>i.  «280  except  thnt  of 
the  Ostiaks  and  Voguls,  of  whom  the  Unnns  were 
probably,  in  very  ancient  times,  a  branch.  It  is  spoken 
in  its  greatest  purity  by  the  Kabardinians  and  the  tribe 
of  Beslen;  and  it  abounds  in  hissing  and  clicking, 
dental  and  guttural  consonants^  which  render  the  pro- 
nunciation of  it  almost  unattainable  by  a  foreigner. 

Further  information  respecting  Circassia  maybe 
obtained  from  Pallas's  Travelg  through  the  Sou^um 
Provinces  of  the  RuMtian  Empire ;  but  his  work  must 
be  read  with  caution,  as  the  Lesgis>  and  many  other 
tribes,  which  he  supposed  to  belong  to  the  Circas- 
sians, are  entirely  distinct  from  ,thom  in  language, 
habits,  position,  and  origin ;  Dr.  Clarkes  TraveU  m 
Russia;  Klaproth's  TraveU  in  Caucasus  and  Georgia; 
Von  Engelhardt  and  Parrot's  Rase  in  die  Krym  und  der 
Kaukttsus,  Berlin,  1816,  i.  107— 174. 
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Cl^RCLKj  n, 

Ci'kclbt, 
Ci'rculb, 

Cl^RCULATE^ 

Circula'tiok^ 

CnCfJLA^TOBIOUS, 

Cl^BCTTLATORT, 

Ct^BCrULAB, 

ClBCULA^BITT^ 

Cl^RCULARLY, 

Cl^RCUXARTj 

Cl^RCULINE, 

C2^BCOL4N01» 


TLat,  clrculuM ;  Gr.  kvk\o9  ; 
Lst.  cireus ;  Or,  icifHm^,  Of  un- 
certain origin.    To  circle,  is 

To  go  round,  to  surround,  to 
enclose,  to  encoiopass ;  to  voavt 
round  or  about,  6o  -m  to  return 
to  the  point  from  which  motion 
commenced.     And  thus 

To  circtilaief  sc.  a  rumour,  a 
report,  is  to  carry  it  round  or 
about,  to  spread  it  around  or 
about«  to  disper8e>  to  toatter* 


J 


IVhoie  beads  forgrowen  with  pine,  HrcUd  alway 
With  misty  eloades  beatea  with  wind  and  storme. 

Surrey,    .Sineii,  book  ir. 

The  cerdet  of  bis  eyen  in  bis  bed 
They  gloweden  betwixen  yelwe  and  red. 

Ckmucfr.    The  Knigkiet  TaU,  ▼.  2U3. 


Tliere  as  be  slepte. 


And  efte  with  water,  wbicbe  sbe  kepte. 
She  made  a  circle  about  bym  thries. 
And  efte  with  fire  of  sulpber  twies. 

Qower.    Cmf,  Am^,  book  v.  fol.  1C6. 

Wherefore  in  as  moche  as  in  an  oratovr  Ss  required  to  be  a 
lieape  of  all  manner  of  lemynge,  whiche  of  some  is  called  the 
worlde  of  scienee,  of  ot^zt  tbe  circle  of  doctrine,  winebe  Is  in  one 
worde  of  Greeke  ENCYCLOPEDIA ;  therefore  at  this  daye,  may 
he  fonnden  bat  a  Tcry  fewe  oratours. 

Sir  Thomat  Efyot,    eooemamr,  fol.  46. 

Tbvs,  ISce  lifedea,  sate  she  in  her  cell, 

Wbich  sbe  had  circled  with  her  potent  charmcs. 

From  thence  all  bind*rance  clearly  to  expel. 

Ihwytmu    The  BmmiU  Wmre,  book  ilL 

When  Thirsil  en  a  g^entle  rlsiag  bill 
(Where  all  his  flock  he  round  might  fei^ng  Tiew) 
Sits  down,  and,  circled  with  a  lovely  crew 
Of  nymphs  and  shepherd-boys,  thus  'gaa  his  song 

P.  FUtcker.    The  Purple  Memd, 

Speak  ye,  who  best  can  tell,  ye  sons  of  light. 
Angels,  for  ye  behold  bim,  and  with  songs 
And  choral  symphonies,  day  without  night. 
Circle  bis  throne  rejoicing. 

Milton.    Paradise  Lost,  book  r.  1. 163. 

I40 !  there  th'  nntbankfnl  swaUow  takes  her  rest. 
And  fills  the  tunnell  with  her  circled  nest 

Hatt.    Satire,  2. 

Nor  so  begin,  as  did  that  circler  late, 

I  sing  a  noble  warre  and  Priam's  fate. 

What  doth  this  promiser  such  gnping  worth 

Afford?  Ben  JotuoH.    Horace,    Art  af  Poeirie* 

"  Royally  clad,**  quoth  he,  "  in  cloth  of  gold, 
As  meetest  may  beseeme  a  noble  mayd  . 
Her  faire  lockes  in  rich  circlet  be  enrold, 
A  fayrer  wight  did  neuer  Sonne  behold.*' 

Spenser*    Faerie  Queene,  book  ill.  can.  5.  St.  5. 

Fidrest  of  starrs,  last  in  the  tn^in  of  night. 

If  better  thou  belong  not  to  the  dawn. 

Sure  pledge  of  day,  that  crownst  tbe  smiling  mom 

With  thy  bright  circlet ,  praise  him  in  thy  sphore 

While  day  arises,  that  sweet  hour  of  prime. 

MiUton,    Paradise  Lost,  book  ▼.  L  169. 

And  I  bad  slangbter'd  then 


Our  God,  when  heaven-aad  earth  he  dM  cretttt, 

Form'd  man,  who  should  of  both  participate  ; 
If  our  lives'  motions  theirs  must  imitate. 
Our  knowledge,  like  our  blood,  must  circulate. 

Denham,     The  Projfress  of  Leandng. 

Son,  stars,  and  all  on  earth  it  hnrrictb 
To  each  point  of  itself  so  £sr  as  't  eirculeth. 
And  where  it  lightetb  on  advantages. 
Its  eircuHnga  grow  sensible. 
Mre.    On  the  Soul,  Poem  2.  book  lii.  can.  1.  St  18  and  19. 

Her  Tirtues  doi,  as  to  their  proper  sphere, 
Uiclum  to  dwell  with  yon,  of  whom  they  were  ; 
As  perfect  motions  aK  all  circular; 
So  they  to  yon,  their  sea,  whence  less  stre ames  are. 

Donne,     To  the  Lady  Bedford^ 

And  be  that  ehallenged  the  boldest  hand  onto  tbe  picture  of  an 
'echo,  must  laugh  at  this  attempt,  not  only  in  the  tecription  of 
invisibility,  but  circumscriptiou  uf  ubiquity,  and  felohing  nbdcr 
lines  incomprehensible  circularity^ 

Sir  Thomas  Brown,  b«ok  r.  ch.  zzL 

The  Burien  trophy  is  nineteen  stones,  cirwibrl^  disused,  and 
in  the  middle,  one  much  exceeding  the  rest  in  greatness. 

Drayton,    Polyotbion.    Illustrations  of  Song  1. 

Which  rule  must  serve  for  the  better  vnderstanding  of  that 
nhieb  DamaBceoe  bath  touching  crosse  and  eireuknrie  speeches, 
wherein  there  are  attributed  to  God  such  things  as  (ylong  to 
manhood,  and  to  man  such  as  properly  conoeme  tbe  Deitie  of 
Christ  Jesus,  the  cause  whereof  is  the  association  of  natures  In 
one  snbjeot.  Hooker,    Ecclesiastical  Polity,  bookv. 


COtCLE. 


Varnish 'd  with  the  my 


The  two  young  boyes,  Melion««,  If  their  world  eircUng  sre, 
(Gnatt  KepliiBe)  bad  not  saft  their  lives. 

Chapman,    Homer,    Iliad,  book  zi.  fol.  1S6» 


Of  that  clear  light,  with  motion  circuUne, 
Let  turn  about  and  stir  up  sounds  divine. 
That  sweetly  may  affect  th'  attentive  eare. 
More.    On  the  Soul,  Poem  3.  book  iii.^can.  2.  St.  3  , 

Aboat  my  iiedte  a  HrcuUt,  Ufce  the  ryehe  mbye. 

Shelton,    Speahe  Parrot. 

By  the  grienons  coroplayntcs  of  our  liege  snbiecb  concerning 
tnffiqnes,  as  it  were  circulanaise  too  and  fro  both  our  dominions, 
we  have  often  beene  aduertised  that  in  regard  of  diners  ioiuries 
and  damages,  &c. 
HsMuft,    Voyages,  Bfe,  Henry  IV.  Prvss.  Amh.  vol.  i.  fol.  159. 

There  is  no  place  of  public  resort,  wherein  I  do  not  often  make 
my  appearance ;  sometimes  I  am  seen  thrusting  my  head  into  a 
round  of  politicians  at  Wills',  and  listening  with  great  attention 
to  the  narratives  that  are  made  in  those  Uttlc  drtMlnr  audiences. 

Spectator,  No.  1. 

We  may  also  with  S.  Irencns  observe  that  Jesus  in  performing 
his  cures,  and  other  miraculous  worivs,  did  never  use  any  profane, 
silly,  pfanntastick  ceremonies ;  toy  such  unaccountable  methods 
or  instruments,  as  magicians,  diviners,  rirculatorious  juglers,  and 
mioh  emissaries  of  the  Devil,  or  self-seeking  impostoors  are  wont 
to  use.  Barrow.    Sermon,  20.  vol.  ii. 

They  wear  but  few  doaths;  their  heads  are  circled  with  a  short 
turban,  fringed  or  laced  at  both  ends ;  it  goes  once  about  the 
head,  and  is  tied  in  a  knot,  the  laced  ends  hanging  down. 

Dampier,    Voyages,  Anno,  1686. 

Besides,  whatever  battles  may  cost,  the  resources  of  men  are 
sd  great  in  Germany,  that  they  can  never  fail  whilst  Spain  and 
Holland  can  fnn&ish  the  money,  or  the  several  circles  of  tl|e 
empire  oontintte  animated  in  the  quarrel. 

Sir  William  Temple.    Letters, 

So,  where  our  wide  Nnmidian  wastes  extend. 
Sudden  th*  impetuous  hurricanes  descend. 
Wheel  through  tbe  air,  in  circling  eddies  play, 
Tear  up  the  sands,  and  sweep  wlH>le  plains  away. 

Addison,    Cato,  act  ii.  iC.  !•  • 

Ihe  lungs  of  vipers,  and  other  creatures  (whose  hearts  and 
whose  blood,  even  whilst  it  circulates,  we  have  always  found,  at 
to  sense,  actually  cold)  may  give  us  just  occavon  to  enquire  a 
little  more  warilyi  whether  the  great  use  of  respiration  be  to  cool 
the  heart.  Boyle,    Natural  PhUosophy,  part  ii.  ess.  1^ 
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CIRCLE «      A°^  ^^^*  perbaps  would  do  well  enough,  if  onr  money  and 
...         trade  were  to  circulate  only  amongst  ourielres,  and  we  bad  no 
CIRCtJIT.  commerce  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  needed  it  not. 

Locke.    Farther  Cotuideraiioiu, 


Others  argued  for  it ;  that  the  credit  it  would  have  mjist  in- 
crease trade  and  the  circulation  of  money,  at  least  in  bank  notes. 
Burnett,     Own  Time*,    WiUiatn  and  Mary,  j^nno,  1693, 

As  the  crowd  that  gathered  round  them  was  every  moment  in- 
creasing, he  [Mr.  Banks]  marked  out  a  drcie  in  the  grass,  and 
they  ranged  themselves  on  the  outside  of  it  to  the  number  of 
seyeral  hundreds  with  great  quietness  and  decorum* 

Cook,     Voyage,  book  i.  eh.  zi.  yol,  i. 

It  is  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  they,  who  are  in  the  centre  of 
a  eircUj  should  appear  directly  opposed  to  those,  who  view  them 
from  any  part  of  Uie  circumference. 

Burke,    Appeal  from  the  New  to  the  Old  Whigs, 

For  when  thy  folding  star  arising  shows 
His  paly  circlet,  at  his  warning  lamp 
The  fragrant  hours,  and  elves. 
Who  slept  in  buds  the  day, 
And  many  a  nymph,  who  wreathes  her  brows  with  sedge. 
And  sheds  the  freshening  dew,  and.  lovelier  still, 
The  pensive  pleasures  sweet. 
Prepare  thy  shadowy  car. 

Collins,     Ode  on  Evening^ 

The  institution  of  this  society  appears  to  be  of  a  charitable, 
and  so  far  of  a  laudable,  nature  :  it  was  intended  for  the  drcu- 
iaiiont  at  the  expence  of  the  members,  of  many  books,  which  few 
others  would  be  at  the  expence  of  buying,  and  which  might  lie  on 
the  hands  of  th^  booksellers,  to  the  great  loss  of  an  useful  body 
of  men.  Whether  the  books  so  charitably  circulated,  were  ever 
as  charitably  read,  is  more  than  I  know. 

Burke,    Reflections  on  the  Revolution  in  France, 

AS  every  one  is  pleased  with  the  imagining  that  he  knows 
something  not  yet  commonly  divulged,  secret  hutory  easily  gains 
credit ;  but  it  is  for  the  most  part  believed  only  while  it  circulates 
in  whispers  \  and  when  once  it  is  openly  told,  is  openly  confuted. 

Johnson,     The  Rambler,  No.  144. 

They  may  want  address  to  watch  the  hints,' which  conversation 
offers  for  the  display  of  their  particular  attainments,  or  they  may 
be  so  much  unfurnished  with  matter  on  common  subjects,  that 
discourse  not  professedly  literary  glides  over  them  as  heteroge- 
neous bodies,  without  admitting  their  conceptions  to  mix  in  the 
circulation.  Id,    lb.  No.  14. 

Borde*s  circulatory  peregrinations,  in  the  quality  of  a  quack- 
doctor,  might  have  furnished  more  ample  materials  for  an  English 
topography. 

History  of  English  Poetry,  vol.  iii.  p.  76. 

*)  Lat.  circuUus,  circumitus,  from 
circum,  and  itus,  past  participle  of 
ire;  to  go  around,  to  move  round 
or  about. 

Circuitous  is  opposed  to— direct^ 
straight. 


Warton, 

CFRCUIT,  V, 
Ci'rcuit,  n. 
Circuite'er, 
Circui'tion, 

ClRCUI^TOUS, 
ClRCUI  TOUSLY. 


He  then  vysyted  and  circued  his  lande  I  mluistryng  iustyces 
to  all  persones.  Fabyan,  vol.  i.  ch.  xxxiv. 

The  fyre  that  brenneth  in  mount  Ethna,  doth  not  so  gret 
damage  to  them  that  dwell  in  Scicile,  as  one  yl  woman  dooeth 
in  the  circuUe  of  Rome.  Golden  Boke,  p.  iv.  5. 

Yf  we  suffre  to  be  assayled,  it  is  of  trouth  this  towne  is  grete 
in  cyrcute  and  of  small  derence,  it  wyl  be  harde  for  vs  to  attende 
to  euery  place.  Froissart,    Cronycle,  ch.  liL  vol.  ii. 

So  the  circuit  or  compasse  of  Ireland  is  1800  miles,  which  is 
200  lesse  than  Caesar  doth  reckon  or  accompt. 

Stow,    A  I>etfription  of  England,  ifc,  fol.  7. 

If  there  be  no  injury  that  more  exasperates  than  contempt, 
nor  no  contempt  that  more  provokes  tiian  that  which  offends 
directly  and  immediately,  (the  affronters  thereby  proclaiming,  that 
they  are  neither  ashamed  nor  afiraid  of  angering,)  how  provoking 
may  we  think  that  crime,  which  makes  God  the  subject  of  our 
derision;  and  that  with  so  little  circuition,  as  to  abuse  that 
word,  which  he  so  solemnly  declared  his  mind  by  to  mankind. 

Boyle,    Touching  the  Style  of  Holy  Scripture, 


Whether  the  thieves  condemned  by  any  dretUter  carrapi^  CIRCtfir, 
have  done  more  villanies  than  their  judge.  _ 

Whitelook,    Manners  of  England,  (1654,)  (61,513.       CIRCUtf. 

But  your  circuit  will  at  least  procure  you  one  of  the  greatest  * 

of  temporal  blessings,  health.  What  an  advantageous  circum- 
stance is  it,  for  one  that  loves  rambling  so  well,  to  be  a  grave  and 
reputable  rambler  ?  While  (like  your  fellow  circuiteer,  the  sun^ 
you  travel  the  round  of  the  earth,  and  behold  all  the  iniquities 
under  the  heavens  I        Pope,    To  Mr, .   (On  the  Circuit.) 

Upon  this,  the  chief  began  to  mutter  something  which  I  sup- 
posed was  a  prayer ;  and  the  two  men,  who  carried  the  pigs, 
continued  to  walk  round  me  all  the  time,  making  at  least  adlizcn 
circuits  before  the  other  had  finished  his  oration. 

Cook.    Voyage,  book  ilL  ch.  xi.  vol.  vi. 

Citizens  are  in  state  of  utter  ignorance  of  the  means  by  which 
they  are  to  be  fed,  and  they  contribute  little  or  nothing,  except 
in  an  infinitely  circuitous  manner,  to  their  own  maintenance. 

Burke,     Thoughts  and  Details  on  Scarcity, 

With  regard  to  Holland,  and  the  ruling  party  there,  I  do  not 
think  it  at  all  tunted,  or  likely  to  be  so  except  by  f4*ar ;  or 
that  it  is  likely  to  be  misled,  unless  indirectly  and  circuitousiy. 

Id,    Thoughts  on  French  Affairu 

Circuits,  divisions  of  the  Kingdom  appointed  for 
the  Judges  to  go  twice  in  the  course  of  a  year,  for 
administering  Justice  in  the  several  Counties.  These 
Circuits  are  made  in  the  respective  vacations  after 
Hilary  and  Trinity  Terms. 

The  attention  of  the  Crown  having  been  drawn 
to  the  crowded  state  of  the  Gaols  about  the  Metro- 
polis, and  an  anxious  wish  having  been  entertained 
to  bring  Prisoners  to  a  speedy  Trial,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  innocent  from  undergoing  any  protracted 
imprisonment,  a  Commission  of  Oyer  and  Terminer,  and 
General  Gaol  Delivery  was  issued  in  1822  for  the  Home 
Circuit ;  the  Judges  going  the  Assize  about  Christmas. 
The  effects  produced  were  of  so  beneficial  a  nature, 
that  it  is  now  understood  it  will  become  a  permanent 
measure. 

The  Counties  of  England  are  divided  into  six  Cir- 
cuits, and  the  Judges  choose  which  Circuit  they  will 
go  in  the  Terms  immediately  preceding  them,  two 
Judges  going  on  each  Circuit.  The  Western  Circuit 
contains  the  Counties  of  Southampton,  Wilts,  Dorset, 
Devon,  Cornwall,  and  Somerset.  The  Midland ;  North- 
ampton, Rutland,  Lincoln,  Nottingham,  Derby, 
Leicester,  and  Warwick.  The  Norfolk ;  Bucks,  Bed- 
ford, Huntingdon,  Cambridge,  Suffolk,  and  Norfolk. 
The  Home  ;  Hertford,  Essex,  Kent,  Sussex,  and 
Surry.  The  Northern  ;  York,  Durham,  Northumber- 
land, Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  and  Lancashire. 
The  Oxford  J  Berks,  Oxford,  Worcester,  Stafford, 
Salop,  Hereford,  Monmouth  and  Gloucester. 

CIRCUMAGITATE,  circum,  and  agitare,  oium,  to 
act  frequently  3  from  agere,  to  drive. 

To  drive  around  with  frequent  and  repeated  mo- 
tion ;  to  8hake,  to  whirl  around. 

But  God  who  designed  the  heavens  to  be  the  causes  of  all 
changes  and  motions  here  below,  hath  placed  his  angels  in  their 
houses  of  light,  and  given  to  every  one  of  his  appointed  officcn  a 
portion  of  the  fiery  matter  to  circumagitate  and  roll. 

Bishop  Taylor,    Sermon,  3.  p.  V7» 

CIRCUMA'MBIENT,  adj,  "1      Ctrcumamhkre,  present 
Circuua'mbibnct.  /  participle,      cxrctumM^ 

hiens  ;  from  circum,  amH,  (Gr.  a/*0«,)  both  signifying 

around,  and  ire,  to  go. 
Going  around,  surrounding,  encircling,  encompass* 

ing. 
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CIRCUM-       What  ^  instigation  of  Peristasie  or  circumamHent  inelosui^ 
AAffilENX  can  effect. 

—  Baam*    Oh  Learninr,  by  O,  WaUt,  book  lU.  sec.  4. 

CISION.        ^^  receiveth  iti  figure  according  unto  the  lurface  wherein  it 
COncreteth^  or  the  circumambiency  which  conformeth  it. 

Sir  Thonuu  Brown,  book  ii.  ch.  i. 

I  shall  only  insist  upon  the  excellent  use  of  this  noble  circumr 
ambient  companion  of  our  globe,  in  respect  of  two  of  its  meteors^ 
the  winds^  and  the  clouds  and  rain. 

Derham,    Pkyrieo-Tkeology,  book  L  ch.  ii« 

Where  should  they  fly  ?  The  eircunutnibient  heaven 
Inrolr'd  them  still  and  every  breeze  was  bane. 

Amutrong,    The  Art  of  Prtterving  HeaUh^  book  iii. 

CIRCUMCEPT,  dfcunh  around,  and  captum,  past 
participle  of  capere,  to  take^  to  catch. 

So  that  here  we  standc  like  shepe  in  a  folde,  circumeepted  Kud 
cOpassed  betwene  our  enemies  and  our  doubtful  frendes. 

HaU.    Henry  III.  f oh  h7. 

CIRCUMCFSE,^  Circumcidere ;  circum,  and  aedere, 
CiRCUMCi^sEB,  >  to  cut  arouud.  Our  old  verb  ctr- 
CiRcuMCi'sioN.  J-  cumcide  was  formed  immediately 

from  the  Latin  present ;  its  successor^  circumcise,  is 

formed  from  the  past  participle. 

Lo  I  Foul  scie  to  ghou,  that  if  ghe  ben  circumcidid  Crist  schal 
no  thing  profite  to  ghou.  And  I  witnesse  estsoones  to  eche  man 
tiiat  circvmddith  himsilf^  that  he  is  dettour  of  all  the  lawe  to  be 
doon.  WicUf,     GaUtthiet,  ch.  v. 

Behold,  I  Paul  say  vnto  you>  that  yf  jehee  circumcised,  Cliryste 
shall  profyte  you  nothynge  at  alL  I  testifie  agayne  to  euery 
manne  which  is  circumcyted  that  he  is  bound  to  kepe  the  whole 
lawe.  Bible,  1551. 

For  in  lesus  Grist,  neither  eireumcisiaun  is  ony  thing  worth 
ndUier  prepucie^  but  the  bilene  that  worchith  by  charite. 

Wklif.     GtUathies,  ck  V« 

For  in  Jesu  Chryste,  neither  is  circumeision  any  thynge  worth, 
neither  yet  vncircumcysiont  but  faythe  which  by  loue  is  mighty 
in  operacion.  Bibk,  1551. 

My  name  perhaps  among  the  circumeie'd 
In  Dan,  in  Judah,  and  the  bord'ring  tribes 
To  all  posterity  may  stand  defam'd. 
With  malediction  mention*d,  and  the  blot 
Of  falshood  most  unconjugal  traduct. 

MiUon,    Sanuon  Agonistei,  1.  975. 

And  Grotius  adds,  that  this  conciting  punishment  of  cirmm^ 
"Cittrt,  became  a  penal  law  thereupon  among  the  Visigoths. 

Id,     Of  CivU  Power  in  Eccknaetical  Cauna* 
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Impenitent,  and  left  a  race  behind 
Like  to  themselves,  distinguishable  scarce 
From  Gentiles,  but  by  circumcision  vain. 
And  God  with  idols  in  their  worship  joyn'd. 

Id.    Paradise  Regained,  book  iii.  1. 425. 

Circumcision  signifies  the  practice  of  cutting  off 
the  prepuce  or  fore-skin ;  an  Usage  of  great  antiquity, 
widely  diffused  over  Africa  and  the  East,  and  in  many 
cases  considered  as  a  religious  rite. 

The  most  ancient  work  in  which  any  mention  of 
this  rite  occurs  is  the  Pentateuch.  There  we  read 
(Genesis,  xvii.  10,)  that  God  was  pleased  to  enter  into 
a  covenant  with  the  descendants  of  Abraham;  on 
the  ratification  of  which,  the  males  were  to  be  sub- 
jected to  this  operation,  that  they  might  bear  in  their 
bodies  a  perpetual  memorial  of  the  engagements  by 
which  they  were  bound.  This  and  other  passages  in 
the  Books  of  Mosca,  show  clearly  that  Circumcision 
waa^  at  the  time  of  its  institution,  the  distinctive  mark 
of  the  Jewish  people,  land  therefore  peculiar  to  that 
nation:   so  that  when  we  learn  from  Herodotus^ 

VOJU.XIX. 


(il.  104,)  that  it  was  alsd  Jiractised  by  the  Egyptians,  CJRCUM- 
Colchians,  and  Ethiopians,  we  may  reasonably  con-  ClSiON. 
elude  that  it  was  introduced  into  Egypt  when  the 
Jews  formed  a  colony  in  one  of  the  Provinces  of  that 
Kingdom.  This  custom  appears  indeed  to  have  been 
adopted  in  Egypt  more  as  conducive  to  cleanliness  than 
as  a  religious  rite  -,  and  to  have  been  required  from  none 
but  the  Priests  and  dealers  in  Divination  (as  Origen  in- 
forms us.  On  Genesis,  fol.  16,  Horn,  in  Jerem.  fol.  159;) 
and  Herodotus  himself  was  of  opinion  that  it  had 
passed  from  Egypt  into  Colchis  and  Syria,  the  only  coun- 
tries besides  Ethiopia,  where  he  understood  that  it  pre- 
vailed, (ii.  104.)  It  had  existed,  he  says,  from  the 
remotest  period  among  the  Egyptians  and  Ethiopians ; 
and  he  had  not  been  able  to  ascertain  which  of  those 
two  nations  had  borrowed  it  from  the  other ;  but  as 
there  was  an  interval  of  about  1000  years  between  the 
time  of  Moses  and  Herodotus,  and,  nearly  1500  be- 
tween the  institution  of  Circumcision  among  the  Jews 
and  the  age  of  the  Greek  Historian,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  Egyptians,  who  were  his  contemporaries, 
should  either  have  lost  or  perverted  the  traditions  re- 
specting its  origin,  especially  when  their  antipathy  for 
the  Jews  is  taken  into  the  account.  (Genesis,  xliii.  32.) 
It  has  been  inferred  from  some  passages  in  Ezekiel, 
(xxxii.  19,  21,  3%)  that  Circumcision  was  not  usual 
among  the  Egyptians  in  the  days  of  that  Prophet ;  but 
in  those  texts;  he  is  speaking  of  the  warriors  and  of 
the  people  in  general,  who  were,  according  to  Hero- 
dotus, *'  uncircumcised."  The  Phoenicians  also,  who 
practised  Circumcision  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  are 
mentioned  as  "  uncircumcised"  in  the  same  chapter ; 
may  not  that  term,  therefore,  have  been  used  by 
Ezekiel  in  a  metaphorical  sense,  as  synonymous  with 
"  idolater*'  ?  The  whole  of  the  Egyptian  people,  in- 
deed, could  not  have  been  uncircumcised  in  his- time, 
as  he  lived  little  more  than  a  century  before  Hero- 
dotus, who  speaks  of  it  as  a  custom  established  among 
them  from  time  immemorial.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  the  Ishmaelites  communicated  this  practice  to 
the  Homerites,  and  other  Arabian  tribes,  from  whom 
it  passed  to  the  Troglodytae  and  other  Ethiopians,  and 
that  from  Ethiopia  it  was  introduced  into  Egypt.  This 
will  also  account  for  its  prevalence  in  Africa,  where  it 
still  exists  among  the  Kdfirs  on  the  south-east,  and 
many  of  the  Ne^ro  tribes  in  the  heart  of  that  con- 
tinent. (  Browne  s  Travels.)  . 

The  origin  and  object  of  this  rite  are  clearly  pomted 
out  in  the  Books  of  Moses ;  but  the  Jews  have  in- 
dulged their  disposition  to  allegorize  with  respect  to 
this  as  well  as  other  parts  of  the  Mosaic  institutions. 
Various  are  the  mystical  interpretations  put  upon  it 
by  the  Rabbins;  but  the  allegorical  sense  which  it 
conveys,  according  to  Philo,  {de  Ciratmcisione,)  viz. 
the  necessity  of  keeping  under  restraint  the  ''l«8*a 
which  lyar  against  the  soul,"  is  far  more  rational,  and 
is  also  sanctioned  by  the  language  of  the  Sacred 
Writers  themselves.  (Deuteronomy,  x.  16,  xxx.  6; 
Jeremiah,  ix.  26.)  Its  use  in  hot  climates,  as  con- 
ducive to  cleanliness,  is  considerable ;  it  is  therefore 
the  less  surprising  that  it  should  have  been  retained 
by  nations  among  whom  almost  every  other  vestige 
of  their  early  fidth  and  usae;es  has  been  obliterated.  ^ 

Though  rarely  omitted  'oy  the  Mohammedans,  it  is 
not  enjoined  on  them  a.«.  an  act  which  is  indispensably 
necessary.  Converts  ^^t  an  advanced  age,  whose  life 
might  be  endanger,  ed  by  the  operatipn,  are  no*  r%* 
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CIRCUM-  quired  to  submit  to  it.  (Mounidgenii'OhasoB,  Tableau 
CffilON.  ^  I* Empire  Ottoman,  ii.  235.)  The  rite  is  performed, 
say  their  Doctors,  in  imitation  of  the  companions  of 
the  Prophet,  for  that  holy  man  himself  was  bom  cir- 
cumcised I  a  privilege  which  the  Jews  ascribe  to 
Adam,  Seth,  Enoch,  Noah,  and  half  of  the  Patriarchs. 
Those  who  have  not  received  this  indelible  mark  of 
the  purity  of  their  faith,  are  called  jdklef,  and  are  held 
in  some  degree  of  contempt  by  other  Musulmans  ;  tbeir 
testimony  not  being  admissible  in  any  cause,  civil  or 
criminaL  Boys  are  ordinarily  circumcised  when 
seven  years  old,  but  sometimes  much  later,  for  the 
time  is  not  fixed.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  age  of 
thirteen,  which  is  not  unfrequently  chosen  by  the 
Arabs,  is  mentioned  by  Origen,  (PhUocalio,  cb.  23. 
iol.  77,)  as  that  observed  by  all  the  Arabian  descend- 
ants of  Ismael.  The  operation  is  performed  by  a 
barber-surgeon,  and  a  razor  is  the  instrument  used. 
The  Im&m  of  a  neighbouring  Mosque  attends  to  repeat 
some  prayers  for  the  welfare  of  the  young  Musulmans ; 
for  several  are  generally  circumcised  together,  and 
the  day  is  kept  with  great  festivity  by  their  friends 
and  relations.  The  boys  are  not  only  feasted  at  home, 
but  paraded  about  the  streets  attired  in  their  finest 
clothes,  to  the  admiration  of  the  mob,  and  the  envy 
of  all  the  little  blackguards  they  meet :  they  are,  in 
short,  as  happy  as  sugar-plums  and  embroidery  can 
make  them,  while  yet  smarting  under  the  pain  of  the 
.sfialpel. 

No  peculiar  service  or  ceremony  was  appointed  in 
the  original  institution  of  this  rite,  (Genens,  xviL  10, 
11,)  or  observed  by  the  ancient  Jews,  (Genesis,  xxxiv. 
5M ;  Exodus,  xii.  48 ;  Leviticus,  xii.  3,)  even  at  the  com- 
mencement of  our  era,  {Luke,  i.  59  j)  but  much  has 
in  this,  as  in  other  coses,  been  superadded  by  their 
descendants.  The  whole  of  the  seventh  night  after 
the  child's  birth  is  now  spent  in  rejoicings.  In  the 
morning  the  guests  repair  to  the  Synagogue,  where 
two  seats  with  silken  cushions  are  placed,  one  for  the 
fr^d-father,  the  other  for  the  Prophet  Elijah,  who  is 
supposed  to  be  invisibly  present.  As  soon  as  all  the 
company  is  assembled,  the  Mdhel,  or  operator,  comes 
ia«  canrying  his  instruments  on  a  mlver ;  a  few  Psalms 
are  sung,  and  the  god-mother,  accompanied  by  a 
j^reat  crowd,  none  of  whom  are  admitted  into  the 
Sym&gogue,  brings  the  infant  to  the  door,  where  it  is 
received  by  the  god-father,  and  all  the  spectators  cry 
out  "  Barukii  Jbd,*'  "Blessed  be  his  father  !"    The 

fod-fiither  then  sittiii^  down,  holds  the  child  on  his 
nees,  and  the  Circumciser,  while  performing  the 
operation,  says,  "Blessed  art  thou  who  hast  given 
unto  us   Circumcbion !"    The  father   of  the   child 
thanks  God,  and  his  friends  congratulate  him,  and 
express  their  hope  that  the  boy  will  live  lo.ng  enough 
to  enter  into  the  married  state.    The  operi^tor  then 
dresses  the  wound,  and  taking  a  cup  of  wincy  pro- 
nounces a  blessing  on  the  chUd,  gives  him  his  n.»me^ 
as  directed  by  the  father^  and  adds,  (EzekUl,  xvL  6,) 
''I  said  unto  thee  (when  thou  wast)  in  thy  blooa^ 
l»ive.      He  afterwards  moistens  the  infant's  lips  with 
some  wmc  in  whieh  he  has  mixed  a  little  of  the  bloody 
and  the  service  is  concluded  by  the  128th  Psalm, 
which  is  cbaunted  by  ail  present.     The  god*father 
then  returns  the  ehiid  intK'>  the  hands  of  the  god- 
mother, who  carries  it  back  to  iU  mother,  and,  to- 
gether with  the  rest  of  her  friei^dsj  congratulated  her 
Oft  Its  birtbi  expressing  at  the  Mk^  time  a  wisb  tha$ 


she  nmy  in  like  manner  witness  its  marriage.  Chil'  CIRCUM« 
dren  who  die  before  the  eighth  day  are  circumcisfid  ^^^l<^'*»- 
with  a  peed  after  dealh ;  and  £emale  childsen  are  car- 
xied  to  the  Synagogue,  named,  and  received  into  the 
Jewish  community  with  similar  Psalms  and  Blessings. 
In  Arabiai,  £gypt,  and  many  parts  of  Africa,  a  sort  of 
Circumcision,  or  more  correctly  excision,  is  performed 
on  female  infants ;  a  description  of  Which  may  be 
found  in  Sonnini's  Travels  m  Egypt,  (ch.  23.)  It  should 
be  observed  that  the  orthodox  Mohammedans  receive 
their  name  about  twelve  hours  after  their  births  long 
before  the  time  of  Circumcision.  (Mouradgen,  iL  ^94.) 
,  The  BhiiUu,  howevor,  (i.  e.  tiie  sectaries  of  Alf )  give  a 
uew  name  on  that  occasion,  (Chardin,  yoyages,  x.  76,) 
as  is  done  in  the  Homan  Catholic  Church,  when  any 
one  takes  the  vows  of  a  Religious  order. 

This  operation  would  appear  at  Itrst  sight,  to  fix 
upon  the  man  who  has  sustained  H,  an  indelible  nuA 
of  the  peculiar  customs  or  religion  of  his  forefathers  ; 
but  human  ingenuity  has  devieed  methods  of  skreen- 
ing,  if  not  of  obliteradiog,  this  distinctioii.  The  degene- 
rate Jews  who  had  enriched  themselves  in  the  wraithy 
cities  of  Italy  or  Asia,  were  often  desirous  of  eoncealtng 
their  origin ;  and  the  process  by  whkh  tfae^  were 
enabled  to  deceive  all  but  experienced  eyes,  is  .de- 
scribed by  the  ancient  medical  writers.  (Celaus,  de 
Arte  Medica,  vii.  ch.  25  ;  Galenus,  de  Meth/ode  Medendi, 
xiv.  di.  16 ;  and  Lossms,  de  Epispasmate  Judaico,) 
This  shameful  dereliotion  of  the  Law  of  Moses  seems 
to  have  begun  under  Antioehus  fipiphanes,  (1  ilfacoa- 
hees,  i.  16,)  and  is  probably  alluded  to  in  one  of  St. 
PftuVs  Epistles.  (1  Corinthians,  vii.  18.) 

The  nations  among  whom  tiiis  rite  prevailed  la 
ancient  times,  have  been  tdready  named,  and  it  may 
be  remarked  that  in  Africa  none  but  the  inhabitants 
of  the  north-eastern  quarter -seem  to  have  praetised  it« 
Some  modem  writers  (Marsham,  Spencer,  Michaelis, 
Bauer,  and  Borheck,)  have  supposed  that  to  be  the 
country  whence  it  originated ;  and  there  it  still  main- 
tains its  ground,  even  among  the  AbjrssinianSi  who  are 
professedly  Christians  -,    they  do   not,  however,  con- 
sider it  as  a  religious  rite.  Itpvevaila,  in  sdlprobability, 
along  the  whole  of  -the  eastern  coast,  the  natives  of 
whioh,  to  judge  -from  the    imperfect  specimens  of 
their  languages  hitherto  published,  are;most,  if  not  oH, 
derived  ^m  the  same  stock.    In  Asia,  Circumcision 
was  adopted  in  ancient  days  by  none  except  the  de- 
scendants of  the  Egyptians  or  Jews,  and  it  is  continued 
by  the  Mohammedans  in  modern  times,  who  inherited 
this  custom  from  their  fore&thers.  But  it  is  not  so  easy 
to  account  for  its  existence  among  the  South  Sea 
Islanders,  and  the  natives  of  South  America.  It  is  not 
merely  customary  among  tribes  of  the  great  Polynesian 
family,  who  are  derived  from  the  same  root  as  the 
Malays,  but  also  among  the  Ffji  islanders,  who  appear 
to  be  a  mixed  race  derived  in  part  from  the  Eastern 
Negroes.  (Mariner's  Tonga  Islands,  ii.  69.)     In  South 
America  Circumcision  is  practised  not  only  by  the 
natives  near  the  coast,  but  by  several  tribes  on  the 
banks  of  the  Orinoco,  by  some  of  whom  it  is  re^ 
,9tricted  to  the  female  sex ;  a  circumstance  the  more 
ro'marlLable^  as  that  practice  has  never  been  discovered 
in  X^sia,  from  which  AmerifiSc  in  all  probability,  deriTes 
her  px)pulation.  ,,       ^.    ,        „ 

The  ancient  authorities  f^^  **!!^  subjectAie  Hero- 
dotus, «.  36, 37, 104 ,  Diodo"^*  ^5!^}"^*  ^-  ^,'  ^'i^' 
^1^  ch,  3.sec.  5  i  Origen,  con^y.^'^^^'^^l  ^^rd. 


^iSSJi"  '*^*^  -Wl^fr,  X.  p.  354  5  Ambrose,  A  jn^mhem»,  u.  9 ; 

0181ON.   ipjjg  modems,  besides  those  already  cited,  areNiebuhr, 

cmcUM-  i>cseiTP<w«  (/«   VJrabie,  p.  68 ;    Thevenot,    Voyages, 

FERENCE  p.  58;  Michaelis,  Mosaisches  Recht,  iv.  sec.  185 ;  Ludolf, 

'  Bkt.  AS&ikfK  Hi.  I ;  Park's  JroiMfr,  p«  180 ;  Voyage  mu 

Bambeue,  p.  48;    Veigl,   m  ran  Jlfiirr*^  SomZwif  dh- 

JRieimft,  p.  €T',  Meiner's  in  CommeniaL  Soe,  Gottmgen^ 

xir.  p.  307,  and  Kritnche  Gesckichie  der  ReUgim,  il* 

p.  473  i  Fosler^s  Obsenathus,   p.  489 )  Cuok*s  Ltui 

Voyage,  i.  387;    ii.    161,  933;    Gumilla,  Histoire  de 

rOrenoque,  i.  p.  183 ;  Lichtenstein*s  Eeisen,  i.  p.  495  ; 

CampbelFs  Second  Journey,  IL  901 ;  aad  Ersch  aod 

GrvHieviEaeyehftrndki,  i%.  965. 

CIRCUMCURSATION,  Lat.  circumcursare ;  from 
eircum,  and  cursare,  to  run  around,  to  run  about. 

Re  allegeth  the  fbrementloned  address  of  FbHeSsrimiii  ancl 
Fortonatiis  to  Pope  Comeliai ;  the  vfaich  was  bat  a  factloiis  dr- 
cwncvnation  of  desperate  wretehes. 

Barrow,    Cfthe  Pope's  Supremacy,  roh  i.  fol.  252. 

CIRCUMI>U'CT,  9. 1     Lat.  cktHmdweere,    to   lewl 
CiacuMDu^cnoK.      /around ;  from  ckcam,  and  due-* 

^ium,  the  past  participle  of  ducere* 

To  leak  romid  aboot,  to  lead  or  bring  aafem^F^  to 

bring  to  notfatng,  and  thus  in  the  Civil  Imw,  t»  anaal, 

to  cancel. 

Sa^t  Hkni  to,  Lacin  ?  battliovaconfst  to  itajr 

Uader  one  title :  tboa  bast  made  tbf  wmf 

And  fligiit  abo?a  tile  isl*,  weM  naaTy  bjF  tfiis 

In  thf  adfined.  Plfflegeaii, 

Or  unxversa]  eircumductitnk 

Of  atf  timt  read  tl^  Foly-olbkni. 

Ben.  Jotuon.    A  Vihon  on  the  Muses  ofM,  Drayton* 

Acta  of  Judicature  may  be  canetUed  aad  fimtmdmt^  by  the 
wUl  and  direction  of  the  judge ;  aa  also  by  the  conaenl  of  the 
pnitiea  litignal,  before  the  judge  haa  pronooneed  and  gifen  seiv^ 
tence.  Ayiifk     ~ 
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CIRCUIVIFERENCE,  ».^   Lat.  cireumferre,  to  bear 
CiAvu^MPBMNCB,  n.  >an>und ;  firon  drotttn,  and 

Cmc v^HFKRKNTiAU  J  /ereo$,  the  prosent  parti- 
ciple of ferre,  to  bear. 

To  bear,  lead^  move  aroundj  surround^  encivcler 
encompass. 

Nor  is  the  viffour  of  this  great  body  included  onely  in  itself,  or 
€inmm/knmAdbf  its  sorflwe,  bat  diffused  at  indeisraiiMite  dis- 
tances through  the  air,  water,  and  aU  bodies  eirroni}aesnt. 

Sir  Thomas  Brown,  book  ii.  ch.  ii. 

But  If  yott  fondly  passe  our  proffer'd  offer, 
THs  not  the  rounder  of  your  old-fac'd  widles. 
Can  hide  you  from  our  messengers  of  warre. 
Though  all  the  English,  and  their  discipline 
Were  harbour'd  in  their  rade  rircumference. 

Shahspeare,    King  JMit,  fbl.  5^ 
O  fkvoarable  spirit,  propitious  guest. 
Well  hastthoa  taogbt  the  way  that  mif^t  dii«eC 
Our  knowledge,  and  the  scale  of  nature  set 
Vrom  centre  to  eircumferenee,  wbereoB 
in  contemplation  of  created  things. 
By  steps  we  may  ascend  to  God. 

Milton.    Paradise  Lost^  book  ▼.  1.  510. 

If  we  believe  and  see,  that  the  mind  with  ease,  with  pleason, 
and  witliout  trooble,  disposes  and  commands  erery  motion  and 
member,  every  mosde  aad  nerre,  every  reserve  and  postura  of 
our  corporal  frame  :  we  may  as  well  conceive,  that  infinite  and 
iBoompMhensible  spirit,  may  as  easily  ^poee  and*  order  every 
particle  and  accident  of  this  great  and  circum/eremiial  world. 

Felihamu    ResoSoe,  71* 

The  skirt  of  yonr  fkshionable  coats  form  as  large  a  rtmmi* 

ference  as  our  pet^coats  ;  as  these  are  set  ont  with  whalebone,  so 

ar€  those  with  wbe,  to  encrtase  and  sustain  the  boach  of  fold 


tiiathang»dowiiott«achsida;-andfthehat,Ip€reeiva,]sdecKastd  ClftCITIi^ 
uvjosr  psoportion  to  our  head  diesses.         Spectator,.  No.  145.     TERENCE 

Whenee  it  foHows,  that  the  baMf  way  to  secaro  ennelves  from  ClSCniirw 
thus,  penwrting  what  u  obscure  in  SorlpSim,  is,  fim  ta  render     fWA*  ' 
onrselves  learned  and  stable  in  what  is  plain ;  and  fixing  that  as     MEAN. 
our  center  ^  from,  whenee  we  are  not  to  be  removed  y  w«  may 
extend  our  thoofl^Cs  and  opinions  to  what  eircum/erttue  we  please. 

Aiterhury,    Sermon,  11.  voL  iii 

At  day-break,  we  discovered  another  isbmd  to  tfao  aai^waid, 
which  we  judged  to  be  about  foar  miles  in  chcmnforence. 

Cook.    Voyage,  book  i.  ch.  viuvol.'t 

CIRCUMFLEX,  Lat.  dreum/leetere,  to  bend  around  | 
from  drcum,  askdfiexus,  the  past  participle  of  ^ctore, 
to  bend. 

The  accents  given  to  syllables,  should  have  nothing  to  do  with 
their  measure,  aa  short  or  long,  but  to  denote  their  tune  as  grave 
or  acute.  And  if  accented  with  a  circuviflex,  as  both  grave  and 
aeate,  like  the  graces  of  some  mnsicat  notes.  Aod  was,  no  donbt, 
the  Paging  tone,  which  the  native  Greeks  ^9/9%  in  their  commoa 
taUl  to  an  sneh  syllables.  Aad  is  the  reason  why  a  ciremm^eM 
mast  needs  make  a  long  syllable,  a  double  aote  reqainng  a  double 
time.  Grew,    Cosmo  Sacra,  Ikk^l  ii.  di.  vi. 

It  was  his  sanrad  tuek'd  so  high  above  his  wast,  and  die  dih' 
emi^esty  whieh  persons  of  his  profession  take  in  their  walkings 
made  him  appear  at  a  distance  wounded  and  fallhig. 

Tatter,  No.  7, 

CTRCUIfFLUENT,  >     Lat.  drcumjiuere,   to  flow 
CiRCu^MFLUous.         J  BTound  ;  from    circum,  and 
ftaere,  to  flow ;  present  participle  ^en«,  flowing. 
Flowing,  floating,  swimming  around. 


But  the  dignities 


That  decke  a  king,  there  are  enough  beside 
In  this  drcmnjfuoas  isle,  that  want  no  pride 
To  think  them  worthy  of. 

STA^Mum.    Hmmtr,  Odyssey,  book  L  Col.  14* 


For  as  earth,  so  he  the  world 


Built  on  cireun^uoHs  waters  calme,  in  wide 
Crystallin  ocean,  and  the  loud  misrule 
Of  Chaos  farr  remov'd. 

Milton,    Paradtse  Lost,  book  vli.  1.  270. 


Matrons  and  men,  raw  youths  and  unripe 
And  mighty  heroes'  more  majestic  shade; 
And  sons  eatooAb'd  before  their  parents,  face, 
Tliesa  the  black  waves  of  bounding;  Styx  eaifaraca» 
Nine  times  eircumJiueMt, 

Buckinghamshire.    Virgil,     Georgic,  book  iv« 

Mentes  my  naoM :  I  role  the  Taphian  race 

Whose  booads  the  deep  drcssmjluent  wares  embrace. 

Pope,    Homer,  Odyssey ^  book  i« 


lliat  chief,  re$oiii'd  the  God,  his  imoe  derives 
Prom  Ithaca,  and  woadroas  woes  survives  \ 
Laertes' son:  girt  with  ci>eMM/fc<oM#  Udea, 
He  still  cahMDitoos  coastsaiat  abideSb 

U,  »,  book  in 

CIRCUMFORANEAN,  Lat.  circtimforaneus ;  from 
draMs,  and^oriMa,  about  the/orum  or  nuirket  place* 

Going  araund  the^tMnor  market  place;— any  pab» 
lie  place ;  vagrant,  wandering.     See  CintRLATjur^ 


Moveof«r,  cettaiar  it  is,  that  these  jogierrand  vagrant  einsm- 
fsrmnesm  laad-leapeM,  these  praetisers  of  Ugier  de  mmn,  diesa 
idayem  at  paese  and  repaase,  with  all  the  pack  of  vagabonds^ 
ribauds,  aad  jestefs,  who  hauat  the  feasia  of  Cybele  and  Serapia^ 
have  greatly  discredited  and  brooght  into  obloqnie  the  professioa 
of  poetry.  Holland,    Plutarch,  fol.  978. 

I  mean  those  ctrmmfhrasuouM  wits,  whom  every  naff  on  calls  by 
the  name  of  that  dish  of  meat  which  it  loves  best.  In  Hfrflana 
they  are  termed  pickled  herrings ;  in  France,  jean  pottages  \  is 
Italy,  macaronies ;  aad  in  Great  Britain,  jack  paddings; 

Spectator,  No.  47* 
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^^  '  CmcuMFij'sioN,  Varound;  from  circum,  snd  fusui, 
CIRCUM-  CiRCOMPi/siLB.  J  the  past  participle  of /wndcrc,  to 
JACENT.  pour.    Poured  around ;  spread  or  dispersed  around. 


And  now,  through  circwnfuted  light,  ihc  lookes 
On  nature's  iccreta  there,  as  her  owne  books : 
Speakes  hcaren's  language  !  .and  discourseth  firee 
To  every  order,  cv'ry  hierarchic  I 

Ben  Jonton.    An  EUgy  on  Lady  Ann  PawUtt. 

Under  whose  conduct  Mic^iiel  soon  reduced. 
His  armie,  cir cum/us* d  on  cither  wing 
Under  their  head  imbodied  all  in  one. 

Mi/ion,    Paradise  Lost,  book  vi.  1.  778. 

Artist  divine  whose  skilful  hands  infold 
The  victim's  horn  with  circum/nsile  gold. 

Pope,    homer.    Odyssey,  book  iii.  L  540. 

Others  of  these  professors,  though  agreeing  in  the  main  sptem, 
were  yet  more  refined  upon  certain  branches  of  it ;  and  held,  that 
the  soul  was  the  outward,  and  the  body  the  inward  clothing ; 
that  the  latter  was  eztraduce,  but  the  former  of  daily  creation 
and  circumfusion.  Swift.     Tale  of  a  Tub, 

CIRCUMGESTATION,  Lat.  circumgestare,  to  bear 
about ;  from  circum,  and  gestare,  (formed  from  gestu$ 
the  past  participle  of  gerere,)  to  bear  or  carry. 

Circumgestation  of  the  Eucharbt  to  be  adored,  is  named  as  one 
of  the  many  things  in  which  the  Church  of  Rome  hath  greatly 
turned  aside  from  the  doctrines  of  the  Scripture,  &c. 

Jeremy  Taylor,    A  Dissuasive  frotn  Popery,  part  i.  see.  9. 

CIRCU'MGYRATE,  v.^      Lat.  from  circum,  and 
CiRcuMOYRA^TioN^  fgyrus;    Gr.   r^vpo9,    from 

CiRcu^MGYB«.  J  yvp'£tv,  incurvare,  to  bend 

or  arch. 
To  move  round ;  to  perform  a  rotatory  or  circular 

motion. 

The  soul  about  itself  circumgyrates 

Her  various  forms,  and  what  she  most  doth  love 

She  oft  before  herself  stabilitates. 

Afore.     On  the  Soul,  Poem  2.  book  i.  can.  2.  8t.  43. 

For  like  as  the  turnings  of  bodies,  which  together  with  a  cir- 
cular motion,  fall  downward,  are  not  firm  and  strong,  but  turn- 
ing as  they  do  round  by  force,  and  tending  downward  by  nature, 
there  is  made  of  them  both,  a  certain  turbulent  and  irregular 
circumgiration.  Holland,     Plutarch,  fol.  975. 

A  sweet  river,  which  after  twenty  little  miles  circumgyring,  or 
playing  to  and  fro,  discharges  itself  into  the  ocean. 

Sir  T.  Herbert.     Travels,  p.  43. 

Since  that  philosopher  seems  the  rather  to  make  the  earth  an 
animal  and  a  God,  because  of  its  diurnal  circumgyration  upon 
its  own  axis,  we  may  conclude  that  afterwards  when  in  his  old 
age,  (as  Plutarch  records  from  Theophrastus)  he  gave  entertain- 
ment also  to  that  other  part  of  the  Pythagorick  hypothesis,  and 
attributed  to  the  earth  a  planetary  annual  motion  likewise  about 
the  sun.  Cudworth,     Intellectual  System,  fol.  235. 

CIRCUMJACENT,  Lat.  circumjacere,  to  lie  round 
about ;  from  drcum,  and  jacens,  the  present  participle 
o£jacer€,  to  lie. 

When  wood  and  many  other  bodies  do  petrifie  either  by  the 
sea,  other  waters,  or  earths  abounding  in  such  spirits ;  we  do  not 
usually  ascribe  their  induration  to  cold,  but  rather  unto  salinous 
spirits,  concretive  juices,  and  causes  circumjacent,  which  do 
asrtmilate  aU  bodies,  not  indisposed  for  thcA'  impressions. 

Sir  Thomas  Brown,  book  ii 

Be  this  understood  of  the  continued  part  of  this  shire,  which 
otherwise  hath  snips  and  shreds  cut  off  from  the  whole  cloth, 
and  surrounded  with  the  circun^acent  countries,  even  some  in 
OjLfordshire  distanced,  by  Gloucestershire  interposed. 

FuUer,     Worthies,  vol.  ii.  p.  465. 
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The  |»aititi<m  of  Poland  offered  an  object  of  spofl,  In  whldk  tlie  CIRCtTM* 

parties  might  agree ;  they  were  circun^acent ;  and  each  might  JACENT. 
ti^e  a  portion  convement  to  his  own  territory.  ^- 

Burhe,     On  a  Regicide  Peace.      CIR€aM- 

NAVl- 

CIRCUMLOCU'TION,  l  Lat  circumloqui,  to  speak 

Circumlocu'tory.  J  around^  circuitously,  not 

straight  forward,  direct  to  the  purpose ;  from  circum, 

and  locutus,  past  participle  of  loqui,  to  speak.     Cir- 

cumlocution,  old  G.  Douglas  CBlhr^houUpeach, 

I  ihoughte  it  rather  better  to  seke  the  edification  of  the  playne 
vnlearned  by  playne  termyng  of  wordes,  than  by  tedious  dmnii- 
locution  to  make  aparaphnse  vpon  paraphrase. 

Udall.    Prologue  to  Spketimu, 

Circumlocution  is  a  large  description,  either  to  i^t  forth  a  thing 
more  gorgeously  or  els  to  hide  it,  if  the  eares  can  not  beare  the 
open -speaking ;  or  when  with  fewe  words  we  cannot  open  our 
meaning  to  speake  it  more  largely. 

Wilson,     The  Arte  o/Rketorifue,  foL  178. 


Indeed  that  most  general  one  [proposition]  i&Aaf  is,  is,  may 
somedmes  to  shew  a  man  the  absurdity  he  is  guilty  of,  when 
by  circumlocution,  or  equivocal  terms,  he  would  in  particu- 
lar instances,  deny  the  same  thing  of  itself ;  because  no  body 
will  so  openly  bid  defiance  to  common  sense,  as  to  affirm  visible 
and  direct  contradictions  in  plain  words,  or  if  he  does,  a  man  is 
excused,  if  he  breaks  off  any  farther  discourse  with  him. 

Loche,     On  Understanding,  book  iv.  ch.  TiL 

Periphrase  is  another  great  aid  to  prolixity ;  being  a  diffused 
circumlocutory  manner  of  expressing  a  known  idea,  which  should 
be  so  mysteriously  couched,  as  to  give  the  reader  the  plearare  of 
guessing  what  it  is,  that  the  author  can  possibly  meas^  and  a 
strange  surprise  when  he  finds  iL 

Pope,    Jkfartimu  Scriblertu,  eh*  viiL 

The  whole  compass  of  the  language  is  tried  to  find  synonimet 
and  circunUoculione  for  massacre  and  murder.  Things  are  never 
called  by  their  common  names.  Massacre  is  sometimes  agita- 
tion, sometimes  effervescence,  sometimes  excess,  sometimca  too 
continued  an  exerose  of  revolutionary  power. 

Burhe.    Preface  to  M.  Brissot*s  Address  to  hie  Comtituenie^ 

CIRCUMMURE,  Lat.  circum,  and  mums,  or  mtenu, 
which  Scaliger  and  Vossius  deduce  from  fioipa,  pan  ; 
from  ficipu),  divido,  Scaliger,  (de  CaussisL.L,  c,  511,) says 
ftoipa,  rata,  scilicet  cujttsque  civis  pan,  Vossius,  jiotpa, 
ut  est,  pars,  quia  quisque  pro  raid  parte  muros  exstruebai, 
reficiebat  ac  tutahatur. 

As  used  by  Shakspeare  it  is  equivalent  to— -walled 
around^  surrounded  by  a  wall. 

IsAB.  He  hath  a  garden  circummur*d  with  bricke. 
Whose  western  side  is  with  a  vineyard  back't. 

Shahspeare.    Measure  for  Measure,  foL  75. 

CIRCUMNA'VIGATE, ')    Lat.  circum,  and  navigo, 
CiRCUMNA^viGABLE,  f  1.  c.  tiuvem  ogo.  Novts,  Gr. 

CiRcuMNATiGA^TioN'^        tvav9,  that  which  floats  or 
CiRCUMNAYioA^TOR.        J  swims,  from  va£iy,  to  float 

or  swim. 

To  go  round  in  a  floating  vessel,  in  a  ship,  to  sail 

around  ;  or  as  Warner  expresses  it,  to  drcumsaiL  q.  ▼. 

Thus  having  circumnavigated  the  whole  earth,  let  the  ship  no 
longer  be  termed  the  Desire,  but  the  Performance.  He  [Caven- 
dish] was  the  third  man,  and  second  Englishman  of  such  uai-^ 
versal  undertakings.  Fuller.     Worthies,  vol.  u.  foL  339* 

Of  how  infinite  advantage  it  hath  been  to  these  two  or  three 
last  ages, — the  resolving  experimentally  those  •orient  problems 
of  the  spherical  roundness  of  the  e*rth,  of  the  being  of  antipodes, 
of  the  habitablenesa  ot  the  torrid  zone,  and  the  rendcrinf^  the 
whole  terraqueous  globe  circumnavigable,  do  abundantly  demon* 
Btrate.  R^9*    ^  '^  Cremtiom,  paxt  u 
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CIRCITM-  Hit  [Magalhaena]  tliip,  called  tiie  Victory,  was  tlie  first  tbat 
NAVl-  €ircumn€nngated  tlie  globe ;  aad  the  only  one  of  hU  sqnadiioB 
GATE,  that  surmounted  the  dangers  and  distresses  which  attended  his 
—        heroic  enterprise. 

Cook.    ZrUroduction  to  Second  Voyage,  Tol.  iiL 

His  plan  is  original';  and  it  is  as  full  of  genius  as  it  is  of  hu- 
manity. It  was  a  Toyage  of  discovery,  a  etrcumnavigation  of 
charity.  Burke.    Speeek  at  Bristol  previous  to  the  Etection, 

They  were  the  second  nation  that  dared  the  extent  of  tha 
Pacific  Ocean,  and  the  second  circumnavigators  of  the  globe. 

JoknsoH,     Thoughts  respecting  the  Faulktand  Islands, 

CIRCUMPLEXION,  Lat.  circumplecH,  to  fold  arouad^ 
to  enfold  or  embrace  -,  from  circum,  and  plextu,  the  past 
ptLrticiple  of  plectere,  (Gr.  irXtx-eiy,)  to  knit  together^ 
to  connect^  to  clasp,  t^  embrace.    . 

Tis  tme  it  was  after  his  fall,  but  before  he  was  tnmed  out  of 
Paradise,  that  he  made  himself  his  fig-leaf  cirewmjiexion,  which, 
being  rough  and  fretting,  was  but  a  lund  of  gentler  curricomb. 

Feltham*    Resolve,  53. 

CIRCUMPOSITION,  Lat.  circumpanere,  to  put  or 
place  around  or  about  5  circum,  and  poiUus,  the  past 
participle  ofponert,  to  place  or  put. 

Placing  or  putting  round  or  about. 

Now  is«  your  time  for  cireumposition  by  tubs  or  basltets  of 
earth,  and  for  laying  of  branches  to  take  root. 

Evefyn,    Kaiendarimn,  February ,  foL  60. 

We  see  that  the  water  may  be  easily  depriyed  of  its  fluidity  by 
the  cireumposition  of  snow  and  salt,  reduced  to  be  fluid  again  by 
the  son. 

Boyle,    Experkmenial  History  of  Cold.    Title  xriii. 

CIRCUMROTATION,  1     Lat.  drcum,  and  rota,  a 

Circum^ota'tort.  /  wheel  5    which    Vos^ius 

thinks  is  from  'poOeiv,  cum  impeiu  ferri,  to  be  forced 

-along;  to  be  whirled  about,     . 

< 

The  power  of  agitation  upon  the  spirits  is  well  known ;  ererj 
man  has  felt  his  heart  lightened  in  a  rapid  Tehicle,  or  on  a  gal- 
loping horse ;  and  nothing  is  plainer  than  that  he  who  towers  to 
the  fifth  story,  is  wliirled  through  more  space  by  every  eiremm* 
rotaiion,  than  another  that  grorek  upon  the  gronnd-floor. 

Johnson,    The  Rambler,  "So,  117. 

A  great  many  tunes,  by  a  variety  of  eircumrotatory  flonrishei^ 
put  one  in  mind  of  a  lark's  descent  to  the  ground. 

Skenttone, 

CIRCUMSAILED,  compounded  of  the  Latin  circum, 
and  English^  sail ,-  to  sail  around,  to  circumnavigate. 

But,  modems,  yee  (of  whom  are  some 

Haue  drcum'satrd  the  earth) 
Here  pardon  ts  your  sailes,  and  glue 

Your  proper  praises  hearth. 

Warner,    Albion's  England,  book  xi.  ch.  Ixiii. 

CirRCUMSCRIBE,  '^  Lat.  circumacribere,  to  grave 
CiRcuMscRi'pTioN,  f  arouud ;  from  circum,  and 
CiRCUMSORi'pTiVE,  ^«crt6ere,  which  Vossius  thinks 
CiRcpMSCRi^PTivBLT.  J  is  from  ^paxti-eiv,  to  gravc. 
To  grave,  or  write  around,  *c.  certain  lines,  limits^ 
or  bounds ;  and  thus,  to  limit  or  bound,  to  confine. 

For  God  is  as  myghtie  in  the  stable  as  in  the  t«ple.  And  as  he 
Is  not  comprehensyble  nor  circumscribed  no  where,  so  is  he 
present  eucry  where. 

Sir  Thomas  Afore,     Workes,  fol.  12U 

And  where  the  one  natiuitie  and  eke  the  other  can  not  be  in 
worde  expressed,  whether  it  be  his  etemall  generacio  of  his 
father,  whiche  from  euer  was  withoute  circumscription  of  tyme^ 
otHbmX^diC,  UdaU.    ^c/«,  ch.  riii. 

Gbst.  How  U  the  bodie  of  Christ  in  heanen,  and  how  is  the 
sacrament,  whether  ctrvtm^»eriptively^T  definitively  ? 

Olen.  The  bodie  of  Christ  is  in  he^uen  circumscriptiuelie,  but 
not  so  in  the  sacrament. 
F0S9  Martyrs.   A  Ditputation  at  Cambridgs  about  the  Sacrament. 


Ar«  lliey  that  before  like  gnats  playd  in  his  beames. 
And  throBg*d  to  circumscribe  him,  now  not  see ! 
Nor  deigne  to  hold  a  common  seat  with  him. 

Ben  Jonson,    Sty  anus,  act  v. 

Then  st^ud  the  ferrid  wheels,  and  in  his  hand 
He  took  the  golden  compasses  prepar'd 
In  God's  eternal  store,  to  circumscribe 
This  umrerse,  and  all  created  things. 

Milton,    Paradise  Lost,  book  rii.  1.  226. 

For  the  circumscription  of  a  thing  is  nothing  else  but  the  deter<- 
miijation  or  defining  of  its  place,  and  so  both  the  tearroes  of  dis- 
tinction are  the  same. 

More.    Immortality  of  the  5oa/,book  i.  ch.  X*    . 

In  so  much  as  Cyril  can  say,  if  the  Deitie  itselfe  were  capable 
of  partition,  it  must  be  a  bodie,  and  if  it  were  a  bodie,  it  must 
needs  be  in  a  place,  and  have  quantitie  and  magnitude ;  and, 
thereupon,  should  not  auoid  circumscription. 

Hall.    The  Old  Religion,  vol.  ii.  part  ii.  sec.  3. 

When  God  speaks  by  his  prophet,  he  never  speaks  in  the  first 
person,  thereby  signifying  his  Majesty  and  Omnipresence.  He 
would  have  said,  1  hate  putting  away,  saith  the  Lord ;  and  not 
sent  word  by  Malachi  in  a  sudden  fall  n  stile.  The  I'Ord  God  saith 
that  he  hateth  putting  away :  that  were  a  phrase  to  shrink  the 
glorious  Omnipresence  of  God  speaking  into  a  kind  of  circum" 
scriptive  absence.  Milton,    Tetraehordon^ 

These  words,  taken  ciVa<fium;»//y,without  regard  to  any  prece- 
dent law  of  Moses,  or  attestation  of  Christ  himself,  or  without 
care  to  preserve  those  his  fundamental  and  superior  laws  of  na- 
ture and  charity,  to  which  all  other  ordinances  give  up  their 
scab,  are  as  much  against  plain  equity  and  the  mercy  of  religion 
as  those  words  of  Take,  cat,  this  is  my  body,  elementally  under- 
stood, are  against  nature  and  sense. 

Id.    Doctrine,  ifc,  of  Divorce. 

Nor  were  those  blustering  brethren  left  at  laige^ 
On  seas  and  shores  their  fury  to  discharge : 
Bound  as  they  are,  and  circumscribed,  in  place. 
They  rend  the  world,  resistless,  where  they  pass. 

Dryden,    Ovid.    Metamorpkoses,  book  L 

However,  if  it  be  the  office  of  those  who  are  thus  circum- 
stanced, to  take  a  decided  part,  it  is  no  less  their  duty  that  it 
should  be  a  sober  one.  It  ought  to  be  circumscribed  by  tne  same 
laws  of  decorum,  and  balanced  by  the  same  temper,  which  bound 
and  regulate  all  the  rirtues. 

Burke.    Observations  on  a  late  State  of  the  Nation, 

If  the  spectator  can  be  once  persuaded  that  his  old  acquaintance 
are  Alexander  and  Cesar,  that  a  room  illuminated  with  caudles 
is  the  plain  of  Pharsalia,  or  the  banks  of  Granicus,  he  is  in  a  state 
of  elevation  above  the  reach  of  reason,  or  of  truth,  and  from  the 
heights  of  empyrean  poetry  may  despise  the  circumscriptions  of 
terresUial  nature.  Johnson,    Preface  to  Shakspeare. 

CIRCUMSPE'CT,  ^  Lat.  circumspicere,  to  look 
CiacuMSPfi^cTiONj  J  around ;  from  circum,  and 
CiKcuMSPfi^CTivE,  I  spectus,  the  past  participle  of 
Circumspe'ctivklt,  \specere,  to  se%  to  look. 
CiRCUMSPB^CTLY,  1  To  look  arouud ;  to  search 
CiRCUuspE^CTNESS,  laround  \  and  thus  to  examine^ 
CiBCUMSPi'cuous.  ^or  observe,  carefully,  cau- 
tiously ;  to  be  watchful,  vigilant^  attentive*  See  the 
l^tract  from  Sir  Thomas  Elyot. 

Beware,  beware,  the  wamde  may  lyae, 

be  circumspect,  and  slowe, 
Leste  you  by  wordes  vndoo  your  selfe 

through  ignorance  of  lawe« 

Drant.    Satire,  !• 

He  is  lyke  to  a  prouydent  and  circumspect  buylder,  tluit  build- 
eth  his  house  not  for  a  vune  braggue  or  shewe  onelye,  nor  to 
serue  hym  for  a  short  while  and  no  longer  :  but  for  a  firmenesse 
and  stedfastnesse  to  stande  and  endure  without  perjrshyng  agaynste 
any  blousterous  storme  or  tempeste  to  come. 

UdaU.    Luke,  ch.  vl. 
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Lylte  to  Enm  Benignt  hi  ivonf  andTdede 
Valiant  as  Hector  in  etiny  mannaU  nedr 
Prudent,  discrete,  dremmtpect  and  wy«e. 
I^  the  cliannce  nn  agayne  hym  of  fortunes  duble  dyse. 
Skeiiom,     The  Dethe  of  Northumberland. 

And  that  may  be  wells  called  dneMtmtpectiom^  wfaiohesygnyfieth 
as  moche,  as  befaoldynge  on  snery  part^  what  ia  well  and  snf- 
fidente,  what  lacketbyhowe,  and  mm  whens  it  may  be  prouided* 

Sir  TJkomas  EljfoU     Oovemowr,  Ibl.  84, 

And  this  man  rseth  hymselfe  in  thys  place  therefore,  verye 
etratmtpeeily*  fortbia  peynC  in  Ihk  dmiter,  wterbe  speskcth 
at  herstlkes  afteF  his  iiii.  sortea  of  folks  before. 

Sir  Thomas  More,    Whrkn,  M,  941. 

But  I  have  learned  that  the  body  of  Christ  is  in  the  sacrament, 
but  not  locaUie  nor  circumspectiueUe^  but  after  an  vnspeakeable 
maner  mknowne  to  man. 

Fine,    Martyrs,    A  iHtfmtaHon  hoUtn  in  CtcmMigt  sikant  th& 


VFlio  so  wil  mainteuie  an  vntrntiiey  onsrht  to  be  rireunupeetef 
and  to  remember  wel,  how  his  tales  may  'stand  togeather. 

JtweL    A  Bi^Me  to  Jli,  Uardimgai, 

nt s  sweffing  blood;  evhales,  aoA  theveiore  hcfop 
What  giines  my  temperate  brolAifr  cause  to  us9 
Hl»  readiest  eirvmnspecHonf  and  coaaolf 
For  remedy  against  all  Ms  wicked  pnrpoaet. 
BeanmaHt  and  Fletcher,     Tka  Bhody  MrsikerWf  act  liL  M*  X« 

So  all  ere  day-spring,  under  conscious  night 
Secret  they  finish'd,  and  in  order  set» 
Witb  silent  drcumspeetion  nnespi'd. 

MiUon,    Paradise Lost^hookvlh 523* 


The  ef^-dfoppcr,  and  etresunsftetfy  tjm 
7W  tfatsf  and  laver,  'specMly  wluch  two 
With  night  and  darknasa  hcsedM  saoat  t*  d*. 

Drayton,    The  Man  la  tht  Mowu 

She  so  maturely  and  dremnsmectly  opposed  herself  against  the 
hostile  designs  of  them  and  othem,  th^  from  this  time  ifee  was 
to  her  friends  an  admiration^  and  a  terrour  to  lur  foes. 

SRzahethf  Anno,  1660. 


l^airel  iarapvtsd  s(>prapep  aaana  to  estate  men  wise,  and  a 
possible  to  midce  them  honest,  because  it  forces  circumspeetn€i$ 
<m  those  abroad,  who  at  heme  mn  nwaed  is  saeority; 

MOifukr  W^tmimm,  foL  ft. 


think  to  act  his  iU  anaeea,  iriMi  God  shaH,  laU 
the  air,  be  circumspicious  round  about  bin  ?  it  ianol  possiblatfaat 
such  a  Magestjr  shonU  eMKt  nst  dafond  tka  inaoeeat,  or  permit 
an  ill  unpunished.  Feltham,    Resolve,  98. 

However  it  happened,  I  fonad  it  iqfreed  by  all  tiia  moatdB- 
gent  and  circH$nspect  inqniriea  I  conld  make,  that  in  tka  yeass 
snty-mne  and  sevvntr  there  was  hardly  any  forrigD  tmde  snwg 
them,  besides  that  of  the  IndSes,  by  wliicktka  traders  nudie-tko 
returns  of  their  money  witbont  lose. 
Sir  nVlUm  Temple.  OkKfvathm  wpan  the  Umted  FnHnteUfdk.  HL 

I  have  been  still  apt  to  fear  that  either  these  persons  hatw  had 
a  design  to  deeeive  others,  or  bafv  had  not  skiH  aad  eimswsspee 
tim  CBOogh  to  keep  theasselveafrom  being  deceived. 

Boyle,    The  Sceptical  Chymist,  part  iuk> 

Not  one  looks  badcisard,  onward  still  he  goes. 
Yet  ne'er  lofdu  forward  further  than  his  nosa. 
Nor  less  alik^  the  politic  and  wise  : 
All  sly,  slow  things,  with  circtenapective  eyea^ 
Men  in  their  looaernngviarded'hoan  they  lake. 
Not  that  themselves  are  wiaoy  bat  oteiv  w«ak. 

Pope,    Essay  on  Man,  ep.  iv. 

Now  their  authority  weighs  more  with  me,  than  tke  general 
vogue,  or  the  concurrent  Buifh4^  of  a  thousand  others  who 
never  examined  the  thing  so  ear^lly  and  etreamspeetty  as  they 
havo  done,  but  run  away  with  the  cry  of  the  oommon  herd  of 
philosophers.  Hay,     On  the  Creation,  part  ii. 

Beiag  at  a  great  k>ss  what  conclusions  to  draw  fhrai  tkia  im- 
■cconntable  behavioar,  we  eontinoed  onr  march  toward  the 
ealV«f,with  (peat  ciremnspection^  and  when  we  had  arrived  within 
n  quarter  of  a  mile  of  it^  we  perceived  a  body  of  armed  men 
manU^g  tosrard  la. 

Coohe.    Voyage,  book  vi«  ch.  L  voL  vii. 


But  let  us  try  to  clear  our  clouded  brows, 
And  telT  the  norrid  tale  with  cheerfol  fiwe  ; 
The  stormy  Sultan  rages  at  our  stay. 
Frame  your  report  with  drcnmspective  art 

Johtuan.    Jirene,  act  vi,  K.  10* 

The»  jndgeyuarsail  and,  pepva  year —B 
Am  eireumspeetl^  aayoacany 

Ami,  kasng  mada  etodsoBy 
Beware  no  negligence  of  yours, 
Such  as  a  friend  but  ill  endures. 

Enfeeble  his  affection. 

Cowper.    FHendsidp. 

lakt,circmm§iare,  to  stead 
oroaiid;  from  nrernn,  and 
iians,  tke  preeeBt  psrtiei^ 

le  ef  tUttre,  to  sCuhI. 
It  ia  applMd,- 

,  9naB^  9myr' 
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CIRCUMSTANCE,  v. 

CKRCUMBTAliCfl,  fk 
Cl^BCraSTANT, 

Circumsta'mtial, 

Cl&evlMTVNTIACi,  »» 

CnCVMtTA^llT1AI.LV, 
CxSCTTVSTA'lfTfATa,  ».        _  ^, 

ner  attending,  accompanying,  or  connected  with  the 
laaiA  ftust ;  eottutmetf^  ia  th&  plani,  to  liie  whole 
atile,  aituatio»  or  cmditkni  of  aftiff»,  as  fbnaed  «r 
composed  by  variouv  sepanUe  particulm.    Aad 

To  circumstance^  9md  4iiiiii— iwifwrte,  ave  to  casiM  to 
be,  to  put  or  place  in  such  state,  situation,  or  conditioa* 

Circunuiantial  is  af^ilied  by  MUloa  to  nA  altealtve 
to  emmm$kmmt,  to  BHwte  partknlairs. 

'Whan-AeofiseB  im  dois 
HIa  saeiiiae  l»  did,,  and  ttaal^ai 
FuUe  pitously,  witb  alle  circsnnstaneetf 
iUI  teU  I  aat  as  iww  Us  obaaawcaak 

ChoMcer.    The  KnighteM  Tale,  T.  2362, 

OiiaSeriptanirittbcltia  to  declare  aaothar.  AndtUciram- 
stsMws,  tbat.ia  to  say,  tbe  placea  that  go  before  and  after,  wH 
gew  Cght  ynto  tbe  middle  text.      Tyndall.    Worhes,  foL  142, 

You  bare  refin*d  me,  and  to  worthiest  things, 

Vhtaa,  art^  neaat^,-  iwtyna,  now  l  ass 
llMfanaaa.  or  nae.  not  nsSuna*  v^na  bsineas 

Aad  nwhyaatlwyaiednBwiii— t'rf,  thqrbc> 

Jtmmr.    Ta  tka  etmatms^  MaifimdL 

Buy.  Tlifwy  gaod}  I  amat  te  iMKnmstam,^4. 

Skakgpemre.    Othello,  foL  328. 

Tfhtdk  wordtt  behsg  botlt  notad  and  ti&ea  gilcuously  thathee 
should  so  discoantge  the  souidiers,  bee  was  tdcen  and'  carried  to 
Skinke,  who  without  any  ciremnstanees  condemned  him  to  be 
tbsoww  air  tfaa  greaa  ateeide  ai  the  tewoe  into  the  Beine,  whSA 

Queam^SUaabatM,Ammfli»6,^ 

loagta 
bseath 
I 


No  prefaaa  j«wh, 
Mess.  It  would  burst  foitb,  but  I 

And  sense  diaaraci,  to  knew 
Man.  Tell  us  the  sum,  the 


A§eed»tes,hlS57, 


May  It  aot  be,  lav 
heairy,  in  winter  is 
coidy  ctad  so  is  an 


the  sfv  of  lirert  bciB9 
inspissate  by  reason  of  the 
e  to  the  course  of  ships. 

HtMand.     Phdartk,  ibl.  flSS. 

-This  fierce  abridgnenty 


Hath  to  it  circMiiwrctt/ia// branches,  which 
Distinction  should  be  rich  io. 

Skakspmra,    Cymhdkte^UL^SA. 

(This)  induces  me  to  be  of  opinion,  Jhat  every  worthy  man  ia 
parliament,  for  the  word  baron  imports  no  more,  might  for  the 
public  good  be  thought  a  fit  peer  and  judge  of  the  king,  i^thooa 
regard  had  to  petty  cwwata  and  i.h  tmnahsmm,  thf  "*  ' ' 
w  biglk  aArirSf  and  ever  irtood  upon  neat  hy 
Miifant     TMa'. 


My  Lord  Chancellor,  I  hare  (in/orwuitive  only)  hinted  *  nttTe  et 
the  main  thfaigs  whidi  I'  am  often  charged  wife,  mynsessosy 

not  fully  reach  all,  neither  wlH  tfao»  pefmH  to  eh 

these  pniticufai-s,  which  J  have  only  toedied  ia  AegMiaL 

State  Trials,     Proceedings  agaimt  the  JMhrfnlt  ef 
Aitnt,  Ivd1» 
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ORCtXM* 
STANCE. 

CiRCUM- 

VALLA-' 

TION- 


Tkt  fBomiaeio  itbnlunn  w«s  made  ia  a  ▼iiion^TAii  ]um»  tad 
is  circunutmntiated  afore  and  after  with  tlie  promiBes  of  Canaan  to 
hit  wed  after  the  fourth  generation. 

Goodwin,     Workt.    Cfthe  Saint*  in  Glmy^  di.  ili. 

And  in  case  ctrcvnutoncrff  should  9o  conspire,  as  that  youth  and 
quality  should  be  attended  by  such  a  plentifiil  fortune,  as  that 
after  all,  fliaft  either  }aatice,  pmdenoe,  or  decency  can  challenge^ 
timre  reimins  yet  enough  both  to  leliere  the  poor  and  purebaae 
varitiaB  themselves ;  I  will  not  be  so  severe  as  to  condamn  per- 
sons so  circunutanced,  nor  fall  out  with  those  that  are  able  to 
reconcile  sumptuousness  and  cJiarity. 

Boyie,    OcoaaUnmi  R^Uethm,  sec.  5.  Mf  .  $• 

And  after  many  circttmstaneet, 
Which  vulgar  authors  in  romances 
Do  nse  to«pend  their  time  and  wits  on. 
To  Make  impertinent  dcscriptiasi« 
Tksy  ^t  (with  much  ado)  to  hoxse.  . 

Butler,    Jfudibrat,  part  u.  can.  2. 

At  tJie-Sfit  cwnctioo,  whiioh  oould  not  be  auppoMd^  have  -wdl 
tfoiptied  the  internal  glass,  this  vessel  was,  by  a  pzessure  of  the 
Buperior  air  upon  \ke  circumttoHt  water,  hroken  into  I  know  not 
how  numy  pieces. 

Boyle,    EsrperimenU  about  tke  Prornme^  ^e,  •esp.  i« 

We  must  therefore  distinguish  between  the  essentials  in  religions 
worship,  and  external  accidents  that  clooth  it,  between  what 
«iilefs  the  Mitare  of  the  aetion,  and  what «  merely  tiremniiantitj, 

Skgffi,    Benmn,  LO.  iroL  rii. 


GIRCUM* 
VEST. 


And  so  we  say,  as  to  (3ie  fourth,  the  bodily  rest  fhat  is  there  en- 
joined, and  the  precise  day -te^rhtch  -Hie  commandment  hath  re- 
spect are  by  no  means  M  the  essemas  or  aiihstanoe  of  thie  «ofli- 
■Muadmenti  but  are  to  be  accounted  cJr^vmctoniiailf  added  to  it, 
the  better  to  accoxomodate  it  to  the  state  of  the  Jewish  church  that 
then  was.  Xd,    lb,  13.  voiLir. 

I  ecQcdved  myself  obliged  toset  downsomewhat  ctncMWrf wttfoi/ji^ 
sot  only  the  events  but  (he  manner  of  my  triaU^ 
BoyU»    The  Author* t  Preface  to  Thermometrical  Espertmefftf, 

^  JI  ever  there  was  a  subordinate  dominion  pleasantly  circum' 
Mtanced  to  the  superior  power,  it  was  this ;  a  large  rent  or  tribute^ 
to  the  amount  of  two  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  pounds  a  year, 
was  paid  in  monthly  instalmeiitB  wiUithe  punctnality  «f  ads^dend 
JdAeBank. 

MurJkg.    SpeeckmMr,Foj^*Ea*t  India  BUL 

• 

W^  are  now  at  the  dbse  of  our  review  of  the  three  simple  fonns 
off  artificial  society,  and  we  have  shown  them,  -however  they  may 
^aSkt  in  name^  or  in  some  slight  drcumtianeei^  to  be  ail  ^ike  in 
reflect  j  in  effect,  to  be  all  tyrannies. 

Id,    A  Vindication  of  Natural  Soeietif„ 

I  shaU  now  give  »nofe  full  and  circmmMmntiai  description  <»f 
«aeh>  in  which,  if  some  Uiinga  should  happen  to  be  repeated,  the 
greater  part  will  be  found  new. 

Cook,    Voyage ,  book  lii.  ch.  vi.  vol.  ii. 

CIRCUMTERRANEOUS,  Lat.  drcum,  and  terra,  tke 
earth  5   being  or  dwelling  around  the  earth. 

Celsus  writes  : — ^We  ought  to  give  credit  to  wise  men,  who 
•fficm  that  most  of  these  lower  and  circumtenraneou*  demons  de- 
light in  geniture,  blood,  &c    And  Qrigen  agrees  with  him. 

HoUywell.    Meiamp,  p.  101. 

CIRCUMVALLATION,  Lat.  drcumvallare,  to  sur- 
Tound  with  a  vallMm,!,  e.  with  a  fortification,  composed 
ex  valUi,  of  stakes.  Applied  generally  to  the  fortifica- 
tions thrown  around  any  place. 

Bockiagham  falls  to  drcumvaUation,  ordering  the  ships  to 
encompass  the  island  without,  to  hinder  all  provision  and  supp^ 
jfrom  Toiras.  Baker.    Charles  L  Anno,  1627. 

lascwoehasFMrfaix,  who  came  hefiore  it  [Oxford]  the  fifth  day 
Jifter  his  M^esty  was  gone,  was  sat  down,  and  had  made  his  cir- 
cumtmUation  about  Oxford,  before  he  knew  the  King  was  in  the 
Scottish  hnay.  Clarendon.  Hietorf  of  the  CivU  War, 

The  confederates,  a&«ic«  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  haw  added 
^Mveral  new  redonhts  to  their  camp,  «iul  drawn  the  eannonomt  of 
the  Unes  of  circumvallatim  m  a  ceadlaeai  for  the  batteries. 

TatJer,  No.  175. 


CIRCUMVE^NT>  «.  ^     Lat.  ctrrttmrentre,  to  come^^^MSUH' 

CiBcuifrx'NTSBj  f  around  3  from  ctrctim,  and    VENT. 

CiAcuMYS^NnoN,         Tvmius,  the  past  participle  of 

CiBCUMYB^NTiMG.       J  vcnirfi,  to  come. 

To  come  around }  sc,  either  by  fraud  or  force ;  now 
used  in  general  with  a  subaudition  of  fraud  j  and  thus 
to  circumveut,  is 

To  surround  or  encompass  with  snares ;  to  deceive, 
to  delude;,  to  cheat.  To  come  around  any  one^  is  still 
used  in  vulgar  speech. 

That  «ubtiU  firaudelent  ftae  Antiochus  craftely  dreumvented 
Ilgipte  &  Judeam.  Joye.    Danid,  ch.  viii. 

Now  because  I  Jiad  once  submitted  myselfe  to  the  Vice-chaua- 
celour,  and  i  was  thereby  cireumuenied :  therefore,  I  M»OT«ght  I 
would  not  now  bee  so  hasty  in  submitting  myself. 

Bamei,     Worhee,  foL222« 

Nevertheless  your  Majesty  now  of  late  hath  found,  and  tried 
toy  «  large  number  of  -witnesses,  Ihe  said  Thomas  Cromwell,  Earl 
of  Essex,  contrary  to  the  singular  trost  and  confidence  which 
your  Majesty  had  in  him,  to  be  the  most  false  and  oormpt 
traitour,  deceiver,  and  circumventor  against  your  most  royal 
person,  and  the  imperial  crowne  of  this  your  realm. 
Burnett,  Records,  toL  L   The  Attainder  of  T,  Cromwell,  No.  16» 

She  set  upon  me  with  the  smoothest  speech 
IChtX  court  and  age  could  cunningly  devise  % 
Th'  xme  aathentic,  made  her  fit  to  teach, 
31ie  (Other  leaxn'd  her  how  to  subtilize.^ 
Beih  were  enough  to  circumvent  the  wise. 

Daniel,    The  Complaint  of  Rosamond, 

And  somewhere  nigh  at  hand 
Watches  no  doubt,  with  greedy  hope  to  find 
Vis  wish  and  best  advantage,  us  nsnnder, 
2iopelMS  to  €irfunwent  4is  joyn'd. 

ARUon.    Paradise  Lost,  book  iz.  1.259, 

What  eMer^ane  bin  thonght'on  in  this  state 

That  ioould  he  brought  to  bodily  act  ere  Rome 

Had  circumuention,         SStakspeare,     Coriolanus,  fol.  3t 

They  nt  in  the  seat  of  judgment,  but  go  seldom  by  the  rule  of 
Tight ;  neglecting  and  proudly  overlooking  the  modest  and  harm- 
less, but  countenancing  the  audacious,  thaagh  guilty  of  abomina- 
ble crimes ;  they  stuff  their  prisons,  but  witi&  men  committed 
xather  by  dtrcumvegMon  than  any  just  cause. 

MUion.    History  if  JEnfkmd,h9Qk  w» 

Tbe  seeeetary  would  awt  earilygiw  way  to  tafdrctamreniimg  aad 
unlair  dealings  with  him.        Camden,    JEUzaheth^Anna^  160€L 

Twas  harderyet  to  move  the  mether^a  miad. 
And  to  this  heavy  task  was  I  design'd  : 
Reasons  against  her  love  I  knew  were  vwn : 
I  circumvented  whom  I  could  not  gain. 

Dryden,     Ovid.  Metamorphoses,  book  'silL' 

Cunning  is  only  the  want  of  understanding  ;  which,  because 
it  cannot  compass  its  ends  by  direct  ways,  would  do  it  by  a  trick, 
and  circumvention,  Locke,     Of  £ducaiion,  sec.  140. 

He  then  found  that  one  Bush  had  persuaded  the  Earl  that  a 
clergyman  was  not  a  proper  seoetary,  and  had  ohtmned  the 
office  fi)r  himself.  In  a  man  like  Swift,  such  cireumvention  and 
inconstancy  must  have  excited  violent  indignation. 

Johnson,    Life  of  Swiff, 

CIRCUMVERSION^    Lat.    drcumvertere,  to    turn 

around,  or  about. 

For  these  are  the  ascenssioas  of  divers  circles,  the  cireunwer' 
jdons  and  turnings  about,  habitades  in  references  one  to  another, 
yea,  and  respective  to  us,  which  make  most  elegantly  those ' 
orderlv  elevations  and  depressions  in  altitude,  which  appear  hi 
her  (the  Mooa*s)  motion,  yea,  and  her  digressions  in  latitude, 
all  jointly  with  that  ordiiUMry  and  direct  revolution  of  hers  in  loa- 
l^de.  Holland,    Plutarch,  io\,  961. 

CIRCUMVEST,    Lat.     jdrcumveBtire,     to     doOie 

around. 

For  I  would  not  he  ignumt  by  long  obaervation,  both  abroad 
land  at  home ;  that  every  were  all  greatness  of  power  and  favour 
M,cir^m»aied  with  much  prtjndice. 

Reliiguids  Wottonianss,  fol.  207. 
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Who  on  tbis  base  the  earth  didst  firmly  foundj 
And  mad'st  the  deep  to  circmmvett  it  roand. 

JUIiquim  IVoUomanm,  Psalm  104. 

CIRCUMVCyLVE, ")      Lat.    circumvolvere,  to  roll 
Circumvolu'tion.   J  around. 

So  that  when  e*re  we  circumvolve  our  eyes ; 
Such  rich,  such  fresh,  such  sweet  varieties, 
Ravish  our  spirits,  that  entraoc't  we  see 
None  writes  love's  passion  in  the  world  like  thee. 

R.  Herrick.    On  Fletcher  t  Incomparabk  Plays, 

In  the  motion  of  thine  heaven,  though  some  starres  have  their 
owne  peculiar,  and  contrary  courses,  yet  all  yield  themselves  to 
the  sway  of  the  main  circumvolution  of  that  first  mover ;  so 
though  I  have  a  will  of  mine  owne,  yet  let  me  give  myself  over  to 
be  ruled,  and  ordered  by  thy  Spirit  in  all  my  wayes. 

Hall,    Meditation  upon  the  Heavens  moving, 

CIRENCESTER,  or  Cicetbr,  an  ancient  Town  in 
Gloucestershire,  the  seat  of  a  Roman  Colony,  and 
Capital  of  the  Dobuni,  In  a  record  of  Henry  of  Hun- 
tingdon it  is  called  Caer-Cori,  from  the  river  Coryn, 
hod.  Churn,  upon  which  it  stands  ;  and  in  the  Xllth 
Iter  of  Antoninus>  it  is  named  Duro-Comovium,  a  read- 
ing which  probably  is  corrupt,  since  both  Ptolemy  and 
Ravennas  style  it  Duro-Corinium,  The  three  Roman 
roads,  the  Foss-way,  the  Irmin-street,  and  the  Ick- 
nield-way,  all  meet  at  this  point.  The  walls  of  the 
City,  though  long  since  razed,  may  be  satisfactorily 
traced^  and  numerous  antiquities  have  been  found 
within  their  circuit.  {Archaologia,  x.)  In  17B0^  a 
Hypocaust  in  good  preservation  was  excavated  ;  and 
on  a  spot  called  the  Querns  (Cairns,)  under  the  name 
of  the  Bull- ring,  an  Amphitheatre  may  be  traced. 

Among  Dr.  Parson's  Papers  in  the  Bodleian  Library^ 
is  a  single  sheets  printed  for  William  Budden,  near 
Fleet-bridge,  1685  ;  it  is  entitled  a  Wonderful  discovejy 
newly  made  of  Houses  underground  at  Colton  s-field, 
Gloucestershire,  and  it  relates  a  tale  of  a  cave  on  the 
side  of  a  hill  (Torebarrowhill,)  in  Colton-fields,  two 
miles  from  Cirencester,  in  which  several  apartments 
were  accidently  discovered  by  some  labourers.  One 
of  them  contained  the  image  of  a  man^  dressed  like  a 
Roman  flmperor,  with  a  truncheon  in  one  hand,  and 
a  light  in  the  other.  Like  the  figure  in  the  Tomb 
of  Rosicrucius  {Spectator,  379)  this  image  started 
lip  at  the  approach  of  the  intruders,  who  fled,  and 
returned  to  the  charge  with  a  neighbouring  anti- 
quary. As  they  entered  a  second  time,  the  image 
dashed  the  lamp  in  pieces.  In  the  same  apartment 
were  found  two  heads  embalmed,  with  long  red  beards. 
The  bold  explorers  were  provided  with  a  light,  but 
they  were  deterred  from  proceeding  farther  by  hollow 
groans.  "The  adventurers  hastily  quit  those  dark 
apartments^  which  they  had  no  sooner  done,  than  :he 
hill  sank  down  and  buried  all  the  rarities,  except  those 
medals  and  coins,  taken  out  the  night  before,  which 
are  now  shown  for  the  satisfaction  of  curious  and  in- 
genious persons,  who  in  great  numbers  flock  to  see 
them,  and  purchase  them  at  great  rates,  as  the  most 
valuable  relics  of  antiquity."  This  singular  narrative 
is  unsupported  even  by  tradition  j  and  seems  to  have 
been  framed  at  the  expense  of  some  antiquary  of  the 
time;  whom  it  was  intended  to  ridicule.  Both  this, 
and  the  story  told  in  the  Spectator,  are  probably  bor- 
rowed from  the  Gesta  Romanorum  ;  the  107th  Tale  in 
which  Collection  is  "of  an  image  in  Rome,  with  the 
inscription  perctt^e  /wc."  WUliamof  Malmsbury  relates 
the  occurrence  as  happening  to  Pope  Sylvester  11.^ 


Whom  he  considers  as  a  great  Magician  j  ftnd  li6  ifl  CISSK' 
supported  by  Matthew  of  Westminster  and  Vincent  of  ^^^^ra, 
Beauvais.  CIRRms 

Cirencester  was  the  scene  of  much  bloodshed  during 
the  Heptarchy.    Its  Castle  was  destroyed  by  Henry 
III.,  after  having  been  garrisoned  by  his  rebellious 
Barons.    Edward  II.  kept  his  Christmas  in  this  Town 
in  1322.     In  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  good  service  was 
done   by  the  inhabitants   in   suppressing  Aumerle's 
(Albemarle's)  conspiracy,  (Walsingham,  63  j)  and  in 
return  a  Royal  grant  conferred  upon  them  all  the  pro- 
perty of  the  rebels  found  in  the  Town,  except  plate, 
money,  and  jewels  i  four  does  and  a  hogshead  of  wine 
yearly  to  the  men,  six  bucks  and  a  hogshead  of  wine 
yearly  to  the  women.  •  Cirencester  declared  for  the  Par- 
liament in  the  wars  of  the  Commonwealth.     In  1643 
it  was  stormed  by  Prince  Rupert,  and  in  the  year  fol- 
lowing it  was  recovered  by  the  Earl  of  Essex.     The 
Abbey  of  Cirencester  was  richly  endowed,  and  of  great 
extent     It  was  completely  razed  to  the  ground,  with 
the  exception  of  two  gates  and  a  barn,  in  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII.  The  Church,  which  was  completed  a  few 
years  only  before  the  suppression  of  the  Abbey,  is  one 
of  the  most  magnificent  parochial  buildings  in  Eng- 
land.   It  is  a  perpetual  Curacy  in  the  gift  of  the 
Bishop  of  Gloucester.     A  small  carpet  manufactory 
exists  in  the  Town,  but  its  chief  trade  is  in  currier's 
knives,  which  are  made  scarcely  in  any  other  place, 
except  this  and  Gloucester,  and  which  are  well  known 
both  in  Europe  and  America.   Cirencester  has  returned 
two  Members  to  Parliament  since  the  11th  ofEdwnrd 
lU.    This  Town  gave  birth  to  Richard  of  Cirencester, 
who  was  a  Monk  of  Westminster  in  1335.   His  History 
of  Roman  Britain,  containing  an   Itinerary,  was  dis- 
covered at  Copenhagen  in  1747,  and  soon  aflterwards 
published,  under  the  inspection  of  Dr.  Stukely.    It  is 
a  work  of  extraordinary  merit,  pronounced  by  Gibbon 
to  be  wonderful  for  a  monk  of  that  age.    Population 
in   1821,  4987.     Distant  89  miles  north-west  from 
London,  17  south-east  from  Gloucester. 

CIRRATULUS,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  the  class 
Annulata,  order  Apoda,  (Annelides  Apodes  of  Liamarck.) 
Generic  character  :  body  elongate,  round,  annulate  i 
the  sides  furnished  with  very  long,  setaceous,  ex- 
panded, subdorsal  cirri,  and  two  rows  of  spines 
beneath ;  two  opposite  fasciculi  of  very  long  cirri 
beneath  the  anterior  ring  of  the  body ;  mouth  under 
the  anterior  extremity,  with  a  rounded  operculum ; 
eyes  at  the  extremities  of  a  crescent-shaped  line,  above 
the  head. 

The  animal  for  which  this  genus  was  formed  by 
Lamarck  inhabits  the  Northern  seas,  lurking  in  mud, 
or  amongst  loose  stones.  It  is  the  Lumhricus  cirrahu 
of  the  Fauna  Groenlandica. 

CIRRIPEDES,  in  Zoology,  a  class  of  Molhiscoui 
animals,  comprehending  the  Linnsean  genus  Lepas, 

CIRRITUS,  from  the  Latin  cirrus,  a  fringe,  Lacep. 
In  Zoology,  a  genus  of  animals  belonging  to  the 
family  Percoides,  order  Acanthopterygii,  class  Pisces. 

Generic  character.  External  teeth  distant  from  each 
other,  internal  very  small,  and  similar  to  the  teeth  of 
a  file  'f  preopercule  finely  denticulated ;  lower  rays  of 
the  pectoral  fins  larger  and  rather  longer  than  the 
others,  and  loose  at  their  extremities. 

Of  this  genus  there  are  several  species  &and  in  the 
Indian  seas,  the  principal  are  the 
C.  Maculatui,  Lacep.,  and 
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CIRRITUS.      C  Pantherinus,  Cuv. ;  Sparus  Pantherinui,  Lacep. 

/ir^nM       ^^*  Lacepede,  Hisioire  des  Poissonsj  Cuvier,  Bkgne 
CISTERN,  ^ni^al. 

CIRSOCELE^  Ktp4T09,  an  enlarged  vein^  and  icifXi;, 
a  tumour,  called  also  Hernia  varicosa,  an  irregular  elastic 
tumour  of  the  spermatic  vessels. 

CIS,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  insects  of  the  order 
Coleoptera,  family  Xylophagi,  Generic  character  : 
antennae  six-jointed,  the  three  last  forming  a  perfoliate 
club  ;  longer  than  the  head  ;  Jbody  oval,  depressed, 

Type,  C.  boleti,  Latr. 

The  insects  of  this  genus  are  very  minute.  They 
appear  at  the  very  beginning  of  spring,  on  the  coria- 
ceous boleti  found  on  the  old  trunks  of  trees,  &c.  which 
form  their  food  as  well  as  their  place  of  retreat ;  they 
are  found  in  great  numbers  on  the  under  side  of  these 
fungi ;  when  disturbed,  they  close  their  antennse  and 
feet,  and  fall  as  if  dead.  The  larvee  have  six  feet,  the 
head  scaly,  the  body  of  a  dirty  white,  terminated 
by  two  little  points,  curved  downwards.  They  live 
in  the  interior  of  the  boleti,  which  they  pierce  in 
every  direction,  reducing  the  substauce  of  them  to 
powder. 

CISSAMPELOS,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class 
Dioecia,  order  MonadelphiOf  natural  order  Berberides, 
Generic  character :  male  flower,  calyx  four-leaved  ; 
corolla,  none  -,  nectary  wheel-shaped ;  stamens,  five  ; 
filaments  joined  :  female  flower,  calyx,^  one-leaved, 
strap-sheaved ;  corolla  none  -,  styles  three ;  berry  one« 
seeded. 

Twenty-two  species  of  this  genus  have  been  de- 
scribed, natives  of  both  Indies.  De  Candolle. 

CISSUS,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  Tetrandria, 
order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Vites.  Generic  cha- 
racter :  berry  one-seeded,  surrounded  by  the  calyx, 
and  four-parted  corolla.  Thirty-nine  species,  natives 
of  warm  climates  3  they  are  climbing  shrubs,  allied  to 
the  Vine. 

CISTELA,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  insects  of  the  order 
Coleoptera,  family  Tenebrionites,  Generic  character  : 
antenns  filiform*  simple  ;  mandibles  entire* 

Type,  C.  ndphurea.  Fab. 

These  insects  are  found  on  flowers,  but  little  is 
known  of  their  habits  or  metamorphosis.  The  species 
which  forms  the  type  of  the  genus  frequents  the 
flowers  of  the  Umbellifera. 

CISTERN.  A  cistd  est  cistema,  says  Vossius.  Fr. 
cestern.  The  L#at.  cista;  Gr./c/^m/,  so  called  a  cavUate,  qud 
vehiti  surgU,  from  Ki-eiv,  movere  in  ambitum,    Lennep. 

Any  thing  hollow ;  sc.  to  receive  and  contain  water. 

And  he  that  first  cam  doun  into  the  cisttrne,  after  the  moaynge 
of  the  water,  was  maad  hool  of  whateuer  syknesse  he  waa  houldun. 

Wiclif,    John,  ch.  v. 

Uowbieit,  for  to  keep  good  and  cleare  Water,  it  were  the  better 
way  to  have  alwaies  two  cistertu  togither,  tbat  in  the  former  the 
water  may  lettle  and  cast  doun  all  the  grounds  to  the  bottome, 
and  so  the  cleare  water  onely  pass  into  ♦he  other,  as  if  it  were 
strained  through  a  fine  colondr«. 

Holland.    PUnie,  book  ii.  fol.  594. 


Neare  which,  were  cisterns  made. 


All  pay'd,  and  cleare,  where  Troian  wives,  and  their  faire  daughters 
had 

Laondrie  for  their  fine  linnen  weeds,  in  times  of  cleanly  pesce. 

Chapman,    Homer.    lUad,  book  zxii.  fol.  303. 
Each  gushing  font  a  marble  cistern  fills. 
Whose  polish'd  bed  receives  th«  falling  rilli ; 
Where  Trojan  dames  (ere  yet  alarmed  by  Greece) 
Wash'd  their  fair  garments  in  the  days  of  Peace. 

Pope.    lb. 
TOL.  XIX. 


Tis  not  the  rain  that  waters  the  whole  earth,  but  that  which  CISTERN* 
falls  into  its  own  eitiem,  that  must  relieve  him  .  not  the  com*         j^ 
moni  but  the  endoaure,  that  must  make  him  rich.  CITE* 

Somih.    Sermon,  9.  VoL  U 

Here  blended  swells  with  interfering  rills ; 
And  here  the  lake's  capacious  cistern  fills. 

Brochs.     Universai  Beamiy,  book  iL 

CISTCJS,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  Polyandria, 
order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Cisti.  Generic  cha« 
racter :  corolla,  petals  five,  two  of  them  smaller  than 
the  others^  capsule  many-seeded. 

Of  this  genus  seventy-nine  spedes  are  described  by 
Willdenow,  but  later  writers  have  increased  the  num» 
ber  to  one  hundred  and  twenty -nine  ;  they  are,  with  few 
exceptions,  natives  of  the  south  of  £urope,  particularly 
of  Spain  3  they  are  beautifiil  plants,  and  the  Alpine  spe- 
cies are  well  adapted  to  decorate  artificial  rock-work  ; 
C.  ladaniferus,  or  Gum  Cistus,  a  well  known  ornamental 
shrub  is  a  native  of  Spain  ;  C.  marifolius,  C.  guitatus,  C. 
ledifoUiu,  C.  surrejanus,  C.  HeUanthemum,  C.  tomentosus, 
and  C  pol^olitu,  are  natives  of  England.  Eng.  Bot. 

err,        1      Used  contemptuously  for  citizen,  or  the 

CiTEss.  /  inhabitant  of  a  dty^  especially  the  City  of 
London. 

— ^  W        y  was  the  next  man  show'd  his  face. 
But  Apollo  e'en  thought  him  too  good  for  the  place. 
No  gentlemen  writer  that  office  should  bear. 
But  a  trader  in  wit  the  laurel  should  wear, 
As  none  but  a  cit  e*er  makes  a  lord -mayor. 

Bochester.    A  Trial  of  the  Poets,  ^c. 

From  careful  brows  and  heavy  downcast  eyet. 
Dull  cits  and  thick  skuU'd  aldermen  arise. 

Addison*    The  Play-house. 

Cits  and  citesses,  raise  a  joyful  strain, 
Tis  a  good  omen  to  begin  a  reign. 

Dryden,     Prologue  to  Albion  and  Atbanius. 

Before  their  merriment  is  at  an  end,  I  am  sick  with  disgust, 
and»  perhaps,  reproached  with  my  sobriety,  or  by  some  sly 
insinuations  insulted  as  a  cit, 

Johnson,    The  Adventurer,  No.  1 06. 

CITADEL.  Fr.  citadelle ;  It.  citadella.  Menage 
deduces  it  from  civitas.  Cotgrave  says,  A  strong  fort 
or  castle,  that  serves  both  to  defend  and  to  curb  a  city. 

They  [the  bees]  among  fresh  dews  and  flowers 
Fly  to  and  fro,  or  on  the  smoothed  plank. 
The  suburb  of  their  itraw-built  cittadel. 
Now  rub'd  with  baum,  expatiate  and  confer 
Their  state  affairs. 

Milton.    Paradise  Lost,  book  L  I.  773* 

Cromwell  built  three  citadels,  at  Leitb,  Ayr,  and  Inverness, 
besides  many  little  forts.  Burnett,     Own  Times,  book  L 

Come,  fur  magician,  sportive  fancy,  come 
With  wildest  imagery ;  then  child  of  thought. 
From  they  aerial  citadel  descend, 
And  (for  thou  canst)  assist  me. 

Smart.     The  Hop  Garden,  book  i. 

I  now  recollect,  British  corn  is  there  also  taxed  up  to  ten  per 
cent,  and  this  too  in  the  very  head  quarters,  the  very  citadel  of 
smuggling,  the  Isle  of  Man.      Bur  he.     On  American  Taxation, 

CITE,  "^  Lat.  cito,  from  cieo,  idem  quod  moveo, 
Ci'tbb,  /  interdum  etiam  quod  voco.  Festus.  Per- 
Ci'tal,  Vhaps  from  kiw,  eo. 
Cita'tion,  1  To  call  upon  or  require  to  come 
Ci'tatort.  /forward  or  appear;  to  summon.  Also, 
to  bring  forward  or  produce  ;  to  quote. 

The  ei^the  was,  that  in  the  londe  citadon  non  nere 
Thoni  bulle  of  the  pope  of  Rome. 

B,  Gloucester,  p.  473. 

Than  whA  he  was  cited  by  y«  pope's  holynesse  to  appere,  he 
appeled  to  y«  nexte  generall  counsayle  whych  shoulde  bee  gathered 
in  the  Holy  Ghost.  Sir  Thomas  More,    Worhes,  foL  254. 
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CFI^  The  aduentaref  of  men  ire  to  divers,  mnd  the  swpecft  foflace 
geveth  lo  many  oueithwart  tnrnes,  that  after  that  a  great  spaoe 
she  hath  geuen  ^reat  pleaaurei,  iacontixtest  we  are  cyttH  to  hlr 
Bubtyll  trauailea  of  repentaiince.  Ooldeu  BoAe,  1.  iiiu 

Wfaerevpon  the  leyd  John  Butler  toke  the  archcbyihops  aom- 
mener  with  hym,  and  went  vnto  the  aayd  Lord  Cohham  shewing 
him  that  it  was  the  king's  pleasure  that  he  should  ohey  that 
citacyon,  and  so  cited  him  fraudulently. 

State  Tritth,    Triai  of  Sir  John  OldtaMtk. 

A  synod  was  called  by  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  the  Pope's 
legate,  to  right  the  Bishop,  where  the  King  was  cited  to  appear, 
who  sending  to  know  the  cause,  answer  was  made,  that  it  was  ta 
answer  for  his  imprisoning  of  bishops,  and  depriring  them  of 
their  goods,  wlych  beiag  a  Christian  king  he  ought  not  to  do. 

Baker,    Stephen,  Anno,  1154. 

iElian  relateth  (as  Mt,  Selden  eiteth  him)  that  some  kinds  of 
beasts  in  Africa  always  divided  their  spoil  into  eleven  parts,  bnt 
would  eat  only  the  ten,  leaving  the  eleventh  as  a  kind  of  first- 
fruito,  or  tytlie.  Spelman,     On  Tythes,  fol.  125. 


Forthwith  from  all  windes 


The  living,  and  forthwith  the  cited  dead 

Of  all  past  ages  to  the  general  doom 

Shall  hast'n,  such  a  peal  shall  rouse  their  sleep. 

JUitton*    Paradise  Lost,  book  iii.  1.  327. 

And  which  became  him  like  a  prince  indeed. 
He  made  a  blushing  citaU  of  himselfe, 
And  chid  his  trewant  youth  with  such  a  grace. 
As  if  he  mastred  there  a  double  spirit 
Of  teaching,  and  of  learning  instantly. 

ShmAspeare.    Henry  JK  First  Part,  toL  70. 

The  Praeses  signified  that  there  had  come  unto  him  in  the  name 
of  the  remonstrants  these  fower,  H.  Leo,  Niellius,  Matthisius, 
and  Pinakerns,  to  give  notke  that  the  remonstrants  were  ready 
according  to  their  citntion. 

Hate,    Letter  from  Synod  of  Dort,  p.  24. 

The  former  delcgat  replied,  that  the  delegate  were  not  to  judge 
of  their  opinions,  but  the  synod;  and  that  in  their  letters  ct7a- 
torie  they  were  warned  to  come  and  give  an  account  to  the  synod 
of  the  doctrine  which  they  had  delivered  in  their  schools  and 
pulpits.  Dr.  Balcanyual,    Letter  in  Hale's  Rem.  p.  29. 

He  also'  gave  advice,  that  if  the  Pope  died,  the  commission 
for  the  legates  must  needs  expire  with  him,  unless  they  made 
some  step  in  their  businesa  by  AH^itaSion  of  parties,  which  would 
keep  it  alive,      Burnett,    History  of  Refsrmation,  Anno,  1529. 

A  little  after  that  the  messenger  came  from  Rome  wi(ih  a  breve 
to  the  legates,  requiring  them  to  proceed  no  farther,  and  with  an 
avocation  of  the  cause  to  Rome ;  together  with  letters  citatory 
to  the  king  and  queen  to  appear  Uiere  in  person^  or  by  their 
proxies.  Jd.  lb, 

I  shall  trouble  the  reader  with  one  citation  more,  out  of  Athe- 
nagoras  ;  because  the  words  of  that  ancient  writer  are  very  full 
and  expressive.  Atterbnry,    Sermons,  vol.  ii.  pref. 

# 

I  must  desire  the  citer  henceforward  to  inform  us  of  his  editions 
too.  Id,  lb. 

This  little  song  is  not  unlike  a  sonnet  ascribed  to  Shakespear, 
which  deserves  to  be  cited  here,  as  a  proof  that  the  eastern  imagery 
is  not  so  different  from  the  European  as  we  are  apt  to  imagine. 

Jones,     On  Eastern  Poetry,  Essay,  1. 

The  reader  will  excuse  the  citation  I  make  at  length  from  his 
book  }  he  out  does  himself  upon  this  occasion. 

Burke',     Observations  on  a  late  State  of  the  Nation, 

Citation,  a  summons  to  i^pear>  usually  applied 
to  a  process  issued  from  the  Spiritual  Court,  which 
proceeds  according  to  the  Civil  and  Canon  laws,  by 
Citation,  libel,  &c.  By  the  statute  SS  Henry  VIII. 
cap.  9,  Spiritual  Judges  were  restrained  from  citing 
persons  out  of  the  diocese  or  jurisdiction  in  which 
they  dwelled,  unless  in  certain  excepted  ckses, 
upon  pain  of  double  damages  and  costs  against  the 
party  so  citing.  Kvery  Archbishop,  however,  has 
the  power  of  citing  parties  dwelling  in  any  Bishop*s 
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diocese  within  his  provinoe  for  heresy,  if  the  Biahop     CITB. 
or  .other  Ordinary  consents,  or  if  they  do  not  do  their  ^^rr^SiL 
duty  in  punishing  the  offence.    Where  persons  aie  ^•"**^ 
cittd  out  of  their  diocese  and  live  out  of  tiie  juriBdic* 
tion  of  the  Bi^op,  a  prohibition  or  conoultatioa  may 
be  granted ;.  but  where  persons  live  in  the  dioc^scw 
i£  when  they  are  cited  they  omit  to  appear,  they  are 
to  be  excommunicated,  &c. 

CITHARA,  KiOapa,  an  ancient  stringed  lauucal  ia* 
strument,  differing  from  the  KiOaptt,  which  is  another 
name  for  the  \vpa.  It  is  fully  deiscribed  by  Homer  in 
his  Hymn  to  Mercury,  (4^,  «•  t.  X.)  to  which  God  die 
inveiitioo  of  it  was  attributed. 

*0t  &fi*  €7ro9  T6  ical  ipf^(bv  iflll^^TO  KvitfU}9  *Zpfl^9, 
n^fe  S*  ap  cV  fie-Tpouri  rapMV  hovaxa^  KaXdfioio, 
Tleip^va^  Bia  vwta  Kparaipiyoto  xeXw>^*« 
'A/i0i  £e  Bepfta  ram/trae  fioov  vpaviB^cciv  hjin, 
Kai  flri/X€«*  iveOiiK,  ivl  Be  ^vr^oy  ffpapev  apXpotv^ 
'Eirra  Ba  avftfpivyas  otiap  iiavvccaro  j(ppBa9» 

Julius  Pollux,  {Onomast,  iv.  €Z,)  has  explained  the 
several  parts  of  the  Cithara  with  great  precision.^  The 
upper  extremities  bending  outwards  were  called  *cp«T«, 
the  lower  bending  inwards  i^x&tft^,  the  pieces  by  which 
these  extremities  were  joined  v^x^^^*  ^^  hollow  base 
ijx€«p»',  the  cross  bars  by  which  the  ^x**»  were  joined 
to  each  other  xaXafioi,  or  Bovaxev  ;  the  uppermost  of 
them  ^vrf09,  or  ^vyw/ia,  was  pierced  with  holes  to 
receive  the  strings,  roXXowe*,  or  ceXXa/Soi  5  the  lower 
traverse  is  named  by  Pollux  (nroXvpiov,  by  Lrueian, 
{Dial,  Deor,  vii.)  fiar^aBiov.  Hemsterhusius  on  this 
passage  from  Lucian  applies  the -term,  not  to  the 
/[lOapa,  but  to  the  Xvpa ;  but  the  difference  between 
these  instruments  is  well  explained  by  Larcher  in  two 
notes  on  Herodotus,  i.n.  54;  iv.  n.  348. 

CITH.\REXYLON,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class 
Didynamia,  order  Angiospermia,  natural  order  VUices, 
Generic  character  :  calyx  five-toothed,  bell-shaped ; 
corolla  funnel-shaped,  spreading  ;  segments  villose  on 
the  upper  side,  equal ;  seed-vessel  a  drupe,  two- 
seeded  i  nuts  two-celled. 

Six  species,  natives  of  the  West  Indies.  Willd. 

CITHERN,  n.  Swe.  zktra ;  Fr.  ci**re,  guitare;  It. 
citara,  cetra,  ghitara ;  Sp.  guitarra ;  Lat.  cithara  ;  Gr. 
Kt$dpa,    In  English  also  called  a  guitar, 

Gnoth.  And  yon  have  pipes  in  yonr  consort  too. 
Draw.  And  sack-buts  too,  sir. 

But.  But  the  heads  of  your  instruments  differ;  yours  are 
hogsheads,  theirs  cittern  and  gittem  heads. 
Bail.  AU  wooden  heads ;  there  they  meet  agdii« 

MasHnger,     The  Old  Law,  act  vr,  8C.  1. 

Many  rarities  of  living  creatures  I  [Sir  Henry  Blount]  saw  in 
Grand  Cairo,  but  the  most  ingenious  was  a  nest  of  four-legged 
serpents,  of  two  feet  long,  blsclt  and  ugly,  kept  by  «  FrttBchman, 
who,  when  he  came  to  handle  them,  they  wovld  not  endure  him, 
but  run  and  lild  in  their  hole  ;  then  would  he  take  his  citttm  and 
play  upon  it ;  they  hearing  his  musiclc,  oame  aU  ciawUiiff  to  his 
feet  and  began  to  dimb  up  him,  till  he  gmre  over  pl^^ag,  thos 
away  they  run. 

Boyle,    Ejects  of  even  languid  Local  Motion,  ch.  Vi.  obs.  5. 

CITIZEN,  ^  Lat.  civis ;  It.  citiadxno ;  Sp.  ew- 
Ci'tizbn,  a4j.  >da(lano ;  Fr.  cUtn/en.  An  inhabitant 
Ci'tizbnship.  J  of  a  city  ,•  one  who  dwell«  or  inha- 
bits in  a  city ;  one  who  possesses  or  enjoys  certain 
privileges  of  a  dip,  a  frcemnn  of  a  city,  one  who  fol* 
lows,  pursues,  or  practises  the  trades  or  businesses  of 
a  dty  i — ^as  opposed  to  those  who  do  not.    Sec  Cvrr* 
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The  thirde  due  ike  gothle  plaiae 
With  many  a  woithk  ciieatmf 
And  ne  mth  miiny  a  dtezHme, 

Cower,    Co^f.  Am.,  hock  L  fol.  13, 

But  his  cytesfyneM  hatiden  him  :  and  senten  a  massanger  after 
bvm,  and  seiden,  we  wolen  not  that  he  regve  on  us. 

WicUf.    Luke,  ch,^x. 

But  his  citenns  hated  hym,  and  sente  messeagen  after  hym 
Baying  we  wyll  not  haoe  thu  man  to  raygne  ouer  vs. 

Bible,  1551. 

Thei  toke  his  handes  betwene  theirs,  and  if  they  felt  theim  softe 
and  smothe,  forthwith  as  an  ydell  racabuode  man  they  dispatched 
and  sent  him  awaie :  and  if  thei  found  his  handea  harde  and  ful 
of  hard  knottes,  by  and  by  they  admitted  hvm  a  eiie»en  and 
dweller  in  Rome.  Golden  Boke,  1.  iiii. 

I  do  but  return  to  that  best  and  blessed  city  to  which  all  her 
eUimeru  (by  the  condition  of  death)  shall  repair.  Therein  is  the 
only  God,  the  most  high  and  chief  prince,  who  filleth  or  feedeth 
bis  citizens  with  a  sweetness  more  than  marvellous ;  in  regard 
whereof  this  being,  which  others  call  a  life,  is  rather  to  be  ac- 
counted a  death,  uan  a  life. 

Ralegh.    History  of  the  World,  book  ii.  ch.  vi.  sec.  6. 

Imo.  So  sicke  I  am  not,  yet  I  am  not  well : 
But  not  so  citizen  a  wanton,  ma 
To  seeme  to  dye,  ere  aicke. 

Shahspeare.     Cymbelim,  fol.  387. 

'  nougb  tbey  are  in  the  world,  they  are  not  of  it,  as  a  citizen  of 
one  city  may  live  in  another,  and  yet  not  be  free  of  it,  nor  pro- 
perly of  it,  but  a  mere  stranger  and  a  foreigner,  as  tnuch  as  if  he 
was  not  there ;  so  the  saints  of  the  most  high  God,  whilst  ihey  are 
in  this  world,  they  are  only  strangers  and  sojourners  in  it;  the 
city  which  they  belong  to,  and  of  whiph  tbey  are  feUow-citizentf 
is  above,  quite  out  of  sight  to  the  men  of  this  world. 

Bishop  Beveridge,    Sermon,  48. 

They,  taking.lt  otherwise,  and  refusing  the  good,  through  an 
implanted  evil  disposition,  anid  always  prone  to  mischief,  have  not 
only  rejected  the  citizenship,  as  dishonourable,  but  also  abhor  both 
openly  and  secretly,  the  few  among  them  who  are  well  affected 
to  us.  Bishop  WUson,    Bible,  SMaccab.  iii.  16. 

Our  citizenship,  as  saith  the  apostle,  b  in  heaven. 

Bishop  Home,     Occasional  Sennoms,  p.  15& 

CITLALTEPETL,  the  Stabby  Mountain,  or  Pico 
DB  Orizaba,  one  of  the  great  active  volcanoes  of 
the  Mexican  Andes,  and  the  second  in  altitude  of  the 
northern  portion  of  that  vast  chain,  being  17,371  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  ocean.  Its  name  is  derived  from 
the  fire  which  it  emits,  being  seen  from  Mexico  in  the 
night  like  a  brilliant  star.  This  volcano  has  a  conical 
form,  slightly  inclined  at  its  summit  to  the  south- 
east, with  a  large  crater,  from  which  issues  fire^ 
smoke,  and  ashes.  Since  it  is  considerably  above  the 
lower  circle  of  congelation  in  these  latitudes,  i(s  peak 
is  constantly  covered  with  snow ;  and  as  the  inferior 
limit  of  congelation  is  very  distinctly  marked  on  the 
Mexican  summits,  it  forms,  at  a  distance,  so  accurate 
a  line  on  this  cone,  that  it  appears  rather  the  effect  of 
art  than  of  nature,  and  adds  much  to  the  singularity 
of  the  landscape.  This  volcano  is  in  19°  north  lati- 
tude, and  about  97^  9Q^  west  longitude. 

CITOLE,  n.  Fr.  a  musical  instrument.  Sir  John 
Hawkins,  in  his  very  curious  History  of  Music,  sup- 
poses it  to  have  been  a  sort  of  dulcimer,  and  that  the 
name  is  a  corruption  of  the  Latin  cisteUa,  Tyrwhitt. 

A  dtole  in  hire  right  hand  hadde  she 

Chaucer.    The  Knightes  Tale,  v.  1961. 

He  iwi^ht  hir,  till  she  was  certeyne 
C^f  harpe,  dtole,  and  of  riote. 
With  manv  a  tewne,  and  many  «  note, 
Vpon  mosike,  vpon  measnre. 

Q^er.    Otsrf.  Am.,  bottk  viii  U\.  170. 


For  olde  men,  which  sowned  lowe 
With  harpe,  and  Inte,  and  with  dtole. 
The  houe  daunce,  and  the  carole. 
In  soche  a  wise  as  loue  hath  bede, 
A  softe  paas  thei  daunce  and  trede. 
And  with  the  women  otherwhile 
With  sobre  chere  awonge  thei  smile. 

Gawer,  Couf.  Am,,  book  viii.  foL  18SL 

CTTROSMA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  Dto- 
ecta,  order  Icotandria,  Generic  character :  male 
flower,  cal3rx,  bell-shaped,  teeth  four,  or  eight ;  co- 
rolla none ;  stamens  numerous,  petal-formed :  female 
flower  as  the  male,  germens,  three  to  ten;  styles^ 
awl-shaped,  berry  one-celled. 

Eighteen  species,  natives  of  Peru.  Ruiz  et  Pav, 
Flor,  Peruv. 

CITRUS,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  Polyadel' 
pMa,  order  Icosandria,  natural  order  Aurantia,  Generic 
character :  calyx,  five-clefit ;  corolla,  petals  five, 
oblong ;  anthers  twenty  -,  filaments  joined  in  various 
parcels  j  berry  nine-celled. 

Of  this  important  genus  there  have  been  twenty- 
four  species  discovered,  natives  of  warm  climates  in 
both  hemispheres.  The  most  interesting  are,  C 
medica,  the  Citron-tree,  native  of  Asia* — its  varieties 
are  the  Lemon-tree,  of  which  there  are  several  sorts^ 
and  the  Lime-tree, — C.  aurantium,  the  Seville  Orange, 
native  of  the  East  Indies ;  the  different  kinds  of  China 
Oranges  are  varieties  of  this  species, — C.  nobilia,  the 
Mandarin  Orange,  native  of  China,  and  C.  decumana, 
the  Shaddock-tree,  of  which  there  are  several  varieties^ 
This  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  but  is  now  generally' 
^cultivated  in  the  West  Indies,  into  which  it  was  Intro- 
dttoed  by  a  Captain  Shaddock. 

CITY,        ^      Fr.  cit^ ;  It.  cittH ;  Sp.  dudad ;  Let 

Ci'tycism,  >  civitas,  from  civis,  perhaps,  says  Vossius, 
'  Ci^TiED.  J  from  co-ivis ;  and  thus  of  the  same 
origin  as  co-etus;  coitus,  a  coeundo,  coming  together; 
in  unum  coeuntes  vivunt.  Or  from  iciw,  eo,  vado,  because 
they  come  to  the  same  society  or  assembly.  Martinius 
prefers  cio,  that  is,  voce ;  the  word  being  applied  to 
those,  who  are  ccdled  to  the  same  place. 

Romulus  and  Remus  ye  twie  bre^ren  ywys 
Bi  gonne  ^o  first  Rome,  ^at  noble  dte  ys. 

B.  Gloucester,  p.  38. 

Castela  and  dtez  yaX  be  of  Isaac  held. 

B,  Brmnne,  p.  167. 

And  thus  thei  passcn  thurghout  the  citie. 
And  to  the  listes  comen  they  be  time. 

Chancer,     The  Knightes  Tale,  r,  25761 

This  hjnge  with  noble  purneiance 
Hath  lor  him  setfe  his  cliare  arsied, 
Wherin  he  wolde  ride  amaied, 
Out  of  the  citee  for  to  plaie. 

Gower.  Con/,  Am.,  book  L  fol.  19 

Amphion  was  rirtuous,  wise,  and  eloquent ;  and  by  his  pm- 
dencie  and  sweete  oratory,  he  brought  sauage  people  ynto  cinility, 
and  taught  the  ignorant  knowledge,  making  them  line  together 
in  dtties  conformable  vnto  humaine  lawes. 

Stow.    Memorable  Antiquities,  fol.  19. 

Two  cities  in  the  spacious  field,  he  built  with  goodly  state 
Of  divers  languag'd  men :  the  one  did  nuptials  celebrate. 
Observing  at  them,  solemne  feasts. 

Chapman,    Homer.    Iliad,  book  xriii.  fol.  263. 

Two  splendid  dties  also  there  he  fbrm'd. 
Such  as  men  build.     In  one  were  to  be  seen 
Rites  matrimonial  solemnized  with  pomp 
Of  anwptaoia  banqneti.  Cowper*    Ih, 
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UITY.     The  other  citie,  other  warres  employM  as  btuily. 

Two  armies  glittering  in  armes,  of  one  confederacie, 
Besieg'd  it ;  and  a  parle  had  vnth  those  within  the  towne. 
Two  waies  they  stood  resolo'd  ;  to  see  the  c<7t>  orerthrowne : 
Or  that  the  ciUzetu  should  hcape  in  two  parts  all  their  wealth, 
And  gare  them  halfe.    They  neither  lik't,  but  armed  themselves 

by  stealth  : 
Left  all  their  old  men,  wives  and  boyes,  behinde,  to  man  their 

wals.  Chapman,    Homer.    IHad,  book  xviiL  fol.  264. 

The  other  citie  by  two  glitt'ring  hosts 
Invested  stood,  and  a  dispute  arose 
Between  them,  whether  to  bum  the  town 
And  lay  all  waste,  or  to  divide  the  spoil. 
Meantime  the  citizetu,  still  undismayM, 
Surrendered  not  the  town,  but  taking  arms 
Prepar'd  an  ambush,  and  the  wives  and  boys, 
With  all  the  hoary  elders,  kept  the  walls. 

Cowper,    Ih, 

And  I  assure  yon.  although  no  bred  courtling,  vet  a  most  par- 
ticular man,  of  goodly  havings,  well  fashion'd  'haviour,  and  of 
as  hard'ned  and  excellent  a  barke,  as  the  most  naturally-qualified 
amongst  them,  informed,  reform*d,  and  transform'd,  from  hia 
originall  citycitme. 

Ben  JonsoH.     Cynthia^t  Revels,  act  r.  80.  4. 

Whereas  the  hermit  leads  a  sweet  retired  life. 

From  villages  replete  with  ragg*d  and  sweating  clowns. 

And  from  the  loathsome  air  of  smoky-ci7i></  towns. 

Drayton,    Pofy-olbion,  song  13r 

Mr.  Waller's  part  wss  to  engage  a  considerable  part  of  the 
lords  and  commons,  and  to  be  a  means  of  conveying  counsels, 
resolutions,  and  intelligence  between  them  and  the  said  cify- 
comtnittee. 

State  Trials,    Procee^ngs  against  Waller  and  others,^ 

(His  former  promises)  were  to  dispute  every  inch  of  the  town, 
from  the  line  to  the  city-gates  and  from  thence  to  the  castle-walb, 
which  he  would  defend  to  the  utmost,  and  there  lay  his  bones  if 
he  could  not  keep  it,  and  make  his  flag  of  truce  his  winding  sheet, 
as  he  proved  by  divers  witnesses. 

Id,     Trial  of  Colonel  FUunes, 

AuF.  I  am  attended  at  the  cypms  groue.     I  pray  you 
(Tis  south  the  city-mills)  bring  me  word  tliithcr 
How  the  world  goes.      Shakspeare,     Coriolautts,  fol.  8. 

Tlie  cituports by  this  hath  entered, and 
Intends  t*appeare  before  the  people  hoping 
To  purge  himselfe  with  words. 

Id,    lb,  fol,  29. 

Nor  is  it  fit  a  city -shop  should  hide. 
The  world's  delight,  and  nature's  only  pride.' 
Drayton,  England's  Heroical  Epistles,  Ed.  iv.  to  Mrs,  Shore, 

A  nobler  man,  a  brauer  warriour. 
Lines  not  this  day  within  the  city-walles, 

Shakspeare,     Titus  Andronicus,  fol.  3L 

EuANS.  Which .  way  have  you  looked  for  Master  Cains,  that 
calls  himselfe  Doctor  of  physicke  ? 
SixM.  Marry  sir,  the  cittie-ward,  the  parke-ward  :  every  ward. 

Id,    Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  fol.  48. 

All  suddenlv  he  heard  (while  on  he  went) 
How  to  the  cite -ward,  arme,  arme,  they  cnde. 

The  noise  vpreared  to  the  firmament, 
With  dreadfull  howling  fiU'd  the  vallies  wide. 

Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  book  is.  st  43, 

What  woman  in  the  city  do  I  name. 
When  that  I  say  the  city-woman  beares 
The  cost  of  princes  on  vnworthy  shoulders  ? 

Shakspeare,    As  you  Like  It,  fol.  193. 

Pedro.  Why,  how  now  Gomez  :  what  mak*st  thou  here  with 
a  whole  brotherhood  of  city-baitifs  7  why,  thou  look*st  like  AdaiQ 
in  Partdise,  with  his  gnard  of  beasts  about  him. 

Dryitm*    Th€  Spanish  Frytw,  act  T* 


Then  for  a  horse — ^through  all  the  land,  CtVl, 

To  head  our  solemn  city-band,  ^  * 

Can  any  one  so  fit  be  found,  QUDAIX 

As  he,  who  in  Artillery-ground 
Without  a  rider,  noble  sight, 
Led  on  our  bravest  troops  to  fight. 

ChurchiU,     The  Ghost,  book  iv. 

In  every  street  a  city-bard 
Rules,  like  an  alderman,  his  ward. 
His  indisputed  rights  extend 
Through  all  the  lane,  from  end  to  end. 

Swift.    A  Rhapsody, 

From  city-bom  and  city-bred. 
Was  seen  to  take  a  larger  stride.    • 

ChurchiU,     The  Ghost,  book  iU. 

For  where  the  city -coach  is,  there. 
Is  the  true  essence  of  the  mayor. 

Id,    lb,  book  iv. 

Too  long  my  erring  eyes  had  rov'd 
On  city-damcs  in  scarlet  drest  ; 
And  ficorn'd  the  channful  village  maid. 
With  innocence  and  grogram  blest 

Thompson,     The  Miik-mcii, 

And  you,  who  long  have  brcath*d  the  fumes 

Of  city-fogs  arfd  crowded  rooms. 

Do  now  solicitously  shun 

The  cooler  air  and  dazzling  sun. 

Swift,    An  Apology, 

And  this  jou  call  yonr  sweet  meander. 
Which  might  be  suck'd  up  by  a  gander. 
Could  he  but  force  his  nether  bill 
To  scoop  the  channel  of  the  rill ; 
For  sure  you'd  make  a  mighty  clutter. 
Were  it  as  big  as  city-gutter. 

Id,    Dr,  DeUmy'g  mu. 

There  let  him  sleep,  whilst  we  snnr^y 
The  preparations  for  the  day. 
That  day,  on  which  was  to  be  shown 
Court-pride  by  city-pride  out  done. 

Churchill,     The  Ghost,  book  Ir. 

Cowell  {Interpreter,  5fc.)  defines  a  City  to  be  a  town 
corporate  which  hath  a  Bishop  and  Cathedral  church ; 
yet  Ely  is  omitted  in  the  list  of  Cities  by  Crompton 
in  his  Jurisdiction ;  and  Sir  Edward  Coke  gives  this 
title  to  Cambridge.  Blackstone  follows  Cowell,  he 
terms  a  City  a  town  incorporated,  which  is,  or  hath 
been,  the  See  of  a  Bishop  -,  and  though  the  Bishoprick 
be  dissolved,  as  in  the  case  of  Westminster,  it  still 
remains  a  City,  (Comm,  i,  114.)  Mr.  Hargrave  how- 
ever has  proved  (Notes,  1.  hist,  110,)  that  although 
Westminster  is  a  City,  and  has  sent  Citizens  to  Parlia- 
ment from  the  time  of  Edward  VI.^  it  never  was  in- 
corporated. 

CITRINE,     \     Of  the  colour  of  the  Citron,  or 

Ciirina'tion. / "a  deep  yellowe  colour." 

Citrinatione  you  do  not  ezpounde,  being  a  terme  of  alchyme. 
Whiche  citrinatione  is  both  a  color  and  parte  of  the  philosopher's 
stone.  For  as  the  vrine  of  manne,  whitjrshe,  sheweth  iraperfecte 
digestione  $  but  when  he  bathe  well  rested,  and  dept  after  the 
same,  and  the  digestione  perfected,  the  vrine  becomethe  citrine, 
or  of  a  deepe  vellowe  color ;  so  ys  jrt  in  alchyme  :  which  made 
Arnolde  call  this  citrinatione  perfect  digestion,  or  the  color  pro- 
vinge  the  philosopher's  stone  broughte  almoste  to  the  height  of 
perfectione. 

Thynne's  Animadversions,     To  Master  Thomas  Speigkie, 

CIUDAD,  or  Cividad  Rodrigo,  a  fortified  Town 
of  Spain,  in  Leon,  sit.uated  on  the  river  Agueda.  It  is 
a  barrier  fortification  on  the  side  of  Portugal^  from 
the  frontier  of  which  it  is  distant  only  eight  miles. 
Ciudad  Rodrigo  wa«  built  in  the  Xlllth  century,  ia 
the  reign  of  Ferdinand  U.,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
MvroMga.  The  Portuguese  took  it  in  1706,  but  lost  it 
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CIUDAD.  in  the  following  year.  On  the  11th  of  June  1810  it  was 
invested  by  the  French,  and  surrendered  on  the  10th 
of  July :  it  continued  in  their  possession  till  the  19th  of 
January  1812,  when  it  was  taken  by  storm  by  the  British 
under  Lord  Wellington,  after  a  siege  of  eleven  days. 
Thirty  miles  east  by  north  of  Coimbra,  forty-five  south- 
southwest  of  Salamanca,  and  110  west  of  Madrid. 

CIVET.    Fr.  civett ;  animal  odoriferant  -,  from  Arab. 
xehed;  acum-froth.    Menage. 

AsoTj   liftdy,  I  wonld  descend  to  kiss  your  band. 

But  that  'tis  gloved,  and  civet  makes  me  sick. 

Massinger.     7'Ae  Bandsman,  act  i.  so.  % 

As  some  one  ctWf-wit  among  you,  that  knows  no  other  learning, 
than  the  price  of  satten  and  velvets ;  nor  other  perfection,  than' 
the  wearing  of  a  neat  sute  ;  and  yet  will  censure  as  desperately 
BS  the  most  profess'd  critique  in  the  house  :  presuming  his 
clothes  shuld  bear  him  out  in 't. 

Btn  JoMon.     Cynthia  t  Reveh,    Indaction, 

Civet  is  an  unctuous  substance  secreted  in  a  bag  near 
the  tail  of  a  fierce  qiiadruped,  the  Viverra  zihetha  of 
Xiinnaeus,  a  native  of  the  Brazils,  the  Coast  of  Guinea, 
and  the  East  Indies.  Numbers  of  them  are  kept  in 
Holland  for  purposes  of  commerce.  The  Civet  is 
squeezed  out  from  them  every  other  day  in  summer, 
and  twice  a  week  in  winter,  and  rarely  amounts  to 
more  than  a  drachm  at  a  time.  It  is  said  to  be  purer 
than  that  which  the  animal  sheds  when  not  in  confine- 
ment. Civet  is  of  a  clear  yellowish  or  brownish 
colour^  about  the  consistence  of  honey,  and  uniform 
throughout.  Undiluted  the  smell  is  offensively  strong, 
but  when  mixed  with  other  substances  it  becomes  a 
.most  fragrant  perfume,  for  which  purpose  it  is  most 
frequently  used,  being  now  very  rarely  employed  in 
medicine.  It  unites  with  oils,  but  not  with  alcohol 
or  water. 

CFVICAL, ")      Lat.  dvicuz  ;  civick  crowns  j  crowns 
C/viCK.      J  for   peaceful    services  to  the  city  or 
State  j  opposed  to  military. 

The  triumphal  oval,  and  civicalt  crowns  of  laurel,  oake,  and 
myrtle,  when  fully  made,  were  pleated  after  this  order. 

Sir  Thoniaa  Brown.     The  Garden  of  Cyrus,  ch.  ii.  p.  41. 

"  Augustus  Cissar  gave  unto  him  [Agrippa]  a  navall  coronet  for 
subduing  the  Sicilian  pyrates  :  and  himselfe  received  of  mankind 
a  civicke  chaplet,  for  sparing  the  bloiid,  and  saving  the  lives  of  so 
many  citizens.  Holland,    PHnie,  vol.  i.  fol.  456. 

The  monarch,  greatly  conscious  of  his  worth. 
From  books  and  his  retirement  call'd  him  forth ; 
Adorn*d  the  patriot  with  the  civic  crown. 
The  consurs  fasces  and  patrician  gown. 

Rowe,    Maecenas, 

[Cromwell]  chose  one  Hales  for  his  Chief-justice,  though  he 
absolutely  refused  to  take  his   civick  oaths,  or  to  make  any 
acknowledgment  whatsoever  of  the  legality  of  his  government. 
Burke,     To  a  Member  of  the  National  Assembly, 

The  Civick  Crown  mentioned  in  the  quotations 
above,  was  the  highest  military  reward  among  the 
Romans,  and  was  presented  to  him  who  had  saved  the 
life  of  a  citizen.  It  was  formed  of  oak  leaves,  {cvoiUi 
quercust  Mn,  vi.  77^,)  for  the  choice  of  which  material 
various  reasons  are  assigned  by  Plutarch,  (QtuBst.  Rom. 
91,)  and  inscribed  ob  civem  servatum.  It  was  given  to 
Cicero  after  the  suppression  of  Catiline's  conspiracy ; 
to  JuliUft  Caesar  on  his  assumption  of  the  Dictatorship, 
W9  awrijpi  TrarpiBov,  (Appian,  ii. ;)  and  it  was  suspended 
by  order  of  the  Senate  at  the  door  of  Augustus,  who 

£articularly  affected  to  inscribe  its  motto  on  his  medals^ 
4q*  Uii  16 ;  VaL  Max«  iL  8.  During  the  times  of  the 
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Republic  the  person  who  had  been  saved  placed  the  CiyiOAI* 

crown  on  the  head  of  his  preserver.  (Pol.  vi.  37  5  Cic,     ^  JT. 

Plane.  30;  Aul.  Gell.  v.  6.)  Under  the  Emperors  it  was 

given  occasionally,  if  not  always^  by  their  own  hand. 

(Tac.  Ann.  xv.  12.)     The  wearer  of  a  Civick  Crown 

was  received  at  public  spectacles  with  distinguished 

marks  of  respect,  the  audience,  even  the  Senators, 

rising  when  he  entered.    (Plin.  xvi.  5.)     Siccius  Den- 

tatus  received  fourteen  of  these  Crowns,  (Id.  vii.  28 ,) 

and  Livy   (vi.  20)  mentions  that  when  the  stern  and 

heartless  Republicanism  of  the  Tribunes  had  resolved 

upon  the  destruction  of  the  heroic  Capitolinus,  he  in 

vain  produced  eight  Civic  Crowns,  among  his  other 

almost  countless  military  honours,  before  his  ambitious 

and  unrelenting  accusers. 


CI'VIL, 

Civi'lian, 
Civi'lisatxon, 
Civi'list, 
Civi^Liry, 

C/VILIZB, 
Ci'viLIZER, 
Ci'viLLY, 
Ci'viL-SUITED. 


Lat.  dvilis,  from  civis.  See  City. 
Of  or  belonging,  or  pertaining  to 
a  city,  or  State  3  to  the  policy  or 
government  of  a  city  or  State ; 
shaving  the  habits  or  manners,  or 
dispositions  acquired  by  living 
together  in  the  same  city  or  State. 
Opposed  to  those  who  live  in  a 
state  of  natural  wildness  and  rude- 
ness 3  also  opposed  to  military  3  to  ecclesiastical;  and, 
in  law,  to  criminal.  Civil  war  is  war  between  citizcng 
or  subjects  of  the  same  city  or  state. 

Nay  I  am  not  come  to  fowe  peace  and  Concorde,  hnt  swearde 
and  warre,  and  [that  inwarde  and  domesticall  warre,  and  not 
ciuile  warre  onely.  Udall,    Matthew,  ch.  z. 

And  also  for  worldly  and  civil  policy,  his  majestv  hath  allowed 
and  approved  certain  days  in  the  yere  to  spare  flesli,  and  use  fish 
for  the  benefit  of  the  commonwealth,  and  profit  of  this  his 
majestie's  realm  :  whereof  many  be  fishers,  and  men  usiog  that 
trade  of  living. 

Strype.    Records,    A  Proclamation  for  the  ahsteining^  from  Jleak 
in  Lent, 

Bnt  snrelye  for  my  poore  wytte,  me  thinketh  it  somewhat 
more  ciuilytve,  in  some  such  pointes  as  this  is,  a  litle  merely  to 
mok  him,  tnen  with  odious  ernest  argumentes,  scrionslye  to 
preace  vpon  him.  Sir  Thomas  More,    Workes,  fol.  951. 

Alasse  therhe  peple  mde  of  ther  owne  nature,  and  the  more  sad 
nede  to  be  loked  to,  for  reteynyng  those  in  quyet  and  cyvilitie, 

Burnett.    Archbishop  Parker  to  Cecil,  No.  64. 

In  summe,  a  great  alteration  vniuer>ally  in  the  gouemment 
folowed,  and  yet  all  was  done  quietly,  ciuilly,  peaceably,  without 
trouble  to  prince,  or  offence  to  the  sobiect. 

Hakbtyt,     Voyages,  M,  Jerome  Horsey. 

O  age  inglorious,  arms  untimely  borne, 
When  that  approved  and  victorious  shield 

Must  in  this  cir<7  massacre  be  torne, 
Brui8*d  with  the  blows  of  many  a  foreign  field. 

Drayton,     The  Barons  Wars,  book  IL 

—————  Thou  remembrest 
Since  once  I  sat  vpon  a  promontory. 
And  hearde  a  meare-maide  on  'a  dolphin's  backe, 
Vttering  such  dulcet  and  harmonious  breath. 
That  the  rude  sea  grew  ciuill  at  her  song. 

Shakspeare.    Midsummer  Night*s  Dream,  foL  149. 

Ciuill  society  doth  more  content  the  nature  of  man,  then  any 
priuate  kind  of  solitary  lining ;  because  in  society  this  good  of 
mutuall  participation  is  so  much  larger  than  otherwise. 

Hooker.    Ecclesiastical  Polity,  book  i.  sec  10. 

Thus  much  Strabo  witnesseth,  men  that  are  chiiU,  do  lende 
their  Hues  after  one  common  law  appointing  them  what  to  doe  r 
for  that  other  wise  a  multitude  should,  without  harmonie  amongst 
themselues,  concurre  in  the  doing  of  one  thing  (for  this  is  eiuilfy  to 
)iue,]  or  that  they  should  in  any  sort  menage  communitie  of  life, 
it  is  not  possible. 

Id.    A.  book  L  sec  15. 
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aVTLk  Musmifl  first,  then  Ofpheu  civile 

Mankind,  and  fare  the  world  their  deities  i 
To  many  gods  they  taught  devotion, 
Which  were  the  distinct  faculties  of  one. 

Z>niAam.     Tht  Frogrtn  ^Leanun^* 

Thus  night  oft  see  me  in  thy  pale  career. 
Till  civil-iuited  mom  appear. 

Mittom,    n  Pemer o»o,  1.  ISH. 

The  army,  having  resolved  to  finish  the  work,  appointed  a 
aelect  number  of  persons,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  them- 
selves and  their  creatures,  to  have  the  adminiAtration  of  etvU 
•flairs,  calling  them  as  I  said  before,  a  committee  of  safety. 

LudUwm    Meimoirtf  vol.  ii.  p.  25L 

About  this  time  came  forth  a  learned  book,  wrote  by  Doctor 
Ponet,  or  Poynet,  now  Bishop  of  Winchester,  for  the  lawfulness 
of  priests'  marriage ;  which,  in  the  year  1554,  Dr.  Martya,  tha 
cMUoH,  made  an  answer,  such  as  it  was,  to. 

Strype,    MemoirM.     Edward  VI,  Anno,  1552. 

Let  due  civiKties  be  strictly  paid  : 
The  wall  surrender  to  the  hooded  maid  ; 
Nor  let  thy  sturdy  elbow's  hasty  rage 
Jostle  the  feeble  steps  of  trembling  age. 

Guy.    TVivia,  booJk  iL  1. 45. 

Her  safety  rescn'd  Ireland  to  htm  owes  ; 

And  treacheroos  Scotland,  to  no  interest  tniey 
Yet  blest  that  fate  which  did  bis  arms  dispose 

Her  land  to  civilize,  as  to  subdue. 

Dry  den.     On  the  Death  of  Other  CnnnweU, 

When  I  consider,  that  the  name  of  barbarians  was  given  by 
the  two  noblest  people  of  the  earth,  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  not 
only  to  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  but  to  one  another,  though  both 
those  nations  were  highly  civilized,  and  the  courtly  Persians,  and 
other  voluptuous  Asiaticks,  were  perhaps  no  less  so  than  they ; 
I  doubt,  that  most  nations  in  styling  one  another's  manners 
extravagant  and  abanrd,  «r«  guided  amr  by  edacation  and  par- 
tiality than  by  reasoo. 

B^yle,    ^ccadonmi  JReJIeetions,  see.  ?i.  ref.  3. 

And  the  very  ingenious  writer,  as  he  passed  throngh  Londoi^ 
not  only  related  it  to  me,  bat  very  dvUly  offered  me  farther 
faction,  if  I  could  furnish  him  with  a  Romer,  which  I  was 
lorry,  that  where  we  then  were,  was  not  to  be  procured. 

AL    Supplemtni  to  Effects  o/  X«ca/  MoHoHy  ch.  viL  p.  31. 

O  that  unwelcome  voice  of  heav'niy  love. 
Sad  messenger  of  mercy  from  above  ! 
How  does  it  grate  upon  his  thankless  ear, 
Crippling  his  pleasures  with  the  cramp  of  fear  1 
His  will  and  judgment  at  ooatinnnl  strife ; 
Iliat  dvU  war.  embitters  all  his  life. 

Cowper,     Truth, 

Nothing  h  more  certain,  than  that  oar  manners,  onr  civUi%m'> 
Hon,  and  all  the  good  thii^  which  are  connected  with  nunmen, 
and  with  civilization,  have,  in  this  European  world  of  ours,  de- 
pended for  ages  upon  two  principles,  and  were  indeed  the  result 
of  both  combined ;  I  mean  the  spirit  of  a  gentleman,  and  the 
spirit  of  religion. 

Burhe,     Rrjlections  on  the  Revolution  in  France, 

It,  tiierefore,  as  a  religionist,  he  entered  into  society,  it  was  for 
a  reason  different  from  thai  for  which,  «s  a  civiUtt,  he  constituted 
a  commonwealth ;  that  is,  it  was  not  to  guard  himself  against 
the  malice  of  man. 
Bishop  tfTarburton,     Church  and  State,  book  i.  ch.  r.  vol.  vii, 

Whatever  England  baa  been  growing  to  by  a  progressive  in* 
crease  of  improvement,  brought  in  by  varieties  of  people,  by 
sncccsaion  of  dviliaing  conquests  and  'civilizing  settlements  in  a 
aeries  of  seventeen  hundred  years,  you  shall  see  as  much  added 
to  her  by  America  in  the  coune  of  a  single  life  ! 

Burke,     On  Conciliation  with  America.    . 

But  with  respect  to  you,  ye  legislators,  ye  civiUtere  of  mankind ! 
ye  Orphenses,  Moseses,  Minoses,  Solons,  Theseuses,  Lycurguses, 
Ntimas :  with  respect  to  you  be  it  spoken,  your  regulations 
nave  done  mote  mischief  in  cold  blood,  than  all  the  rage  of  the 
Itercest  animals  in  their  greatest  tenrours,  or  furies,  baa  ever 
done  or  ever  could  dp. 

Id.    A  Vimtkcaiion  of  Natural  Soekty, 


Tike  people  behaved  very  eiviUy  abewisf  ea  every  tluag  ^kmt  i 
ezpreued  a  desire  to  sec. 

Cook,    Foyage,  book  iL  ch.  iii.  vol.  i. 
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For  the  organiaing  of  a  body,  these  three  things  aie  required, 
and  no  more ;  via.  balk,  fignre,  and  mixture ;  or,  that  the  parti 
of  the  organ,  be  fitly  cited,  shaped,  and  set  together. 

Orew.     Conno  Sacra,  book  i.  ch.  i. 

.\s  the  mixture  of  numbers,  can  beget  nothing  but  nvmber  . 
so  the  mixture  of  eime  aod  &gQX^  ctm  beget  nothuf  but  cite  and 
figure.  Id,    lb. 

CIZAR.  Fr.  dseaux ;  It.  eisure.  Variously  written 
cisara  or  scisMraj  manifestly,  says  Junius,  from  cw«m> 
the  past  participle  of  cadere  or  adere,  to  cut. 

— ^— — ^-^— -^  Let  me  know. 
Why  mine  own  barber  is  nnblest,  with  him 
My  poor  chion  too,  for  'tis  not  eizard  just 
To  such  a  favorite's  glass. 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,     7%e  two  noMe  Ktntmen,  act  i.  sc.  I. 
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CLACK,  V 
Clack,  n. 
Cla'ckkr^ 
Cla^cking, 
Clack-dish. 


Fr.  claquer  or  cUquer ;  Ger.  klat»' 
chen  ;  Dutch,  klacken;  to  clack  or 
click.  Junius,  Skinner^  and  Wacb- 
ter^  think  all  are  formed  from  the 
sound.    And  see  Clock. 


The  wyld  geis  clahing  by  nyohtis  tyde. 

G,  Douglat,  foL  202. 

Though  Venus  smile  with  yelding  eyes^ 

And  swete  musike  doth  play  and  sing, 
Yet  doth  my  spretes  feete  none  of  these. 

The  claeke  doth  at  mne  eare  so  ring. 

Vnetrtaime  Auetoro.    The  Lamer  ohewit^t  4v« 

nere  is  a  generation  of  men,  whose  imweighed  cnatome  makes 
them  elach  out  any  thing  their  heedlesse  fancv  springes ;  thA 
are  so  habited  in  falsehood^  that  they  can  out-lye  an  almaaack. 

Feltham,    Besoive,  4» 

That  I  dare  boldly  justify,  that  he 

Who  but  one  hour  her  loud  elaeh  can  endnre. 

May  nadistnrbed,  safely,  and  secure 

Sleep  under  any  bells,  and  never  hear 

Hio'  they  were  rung,  the  clappers  at  his  ear. 

Drayton.     The  Moam  CmJ^. 

It  is  a  pity  that  his  masters,  the  Jesuits,  have  no  more  tieea 
for  him  to  set  with  their  roots  upward :  any  thing  rather  then  to 
weary  the  world  with  his  fooUsh  clacUng, 

Hall,     The  Honour  of  the  Married  CUrgie,  voL  L  IbL  709. 

Luc.  Who,  not  Ae'dnke  ?  Yea,  yon  beggar  of  fifty :  and  hh 
use  wasy  to  put  a  doeket  in  her  elaeh-dish :  the  duke  had  crntclMto 
in  him.  Shahtpeare.    Measure  for  Measure,  ftA.  7X 

The  clack  of  tongaeB,  and  confusion  of  voices,  in  this  new 
assembly,  was  so  very  great,  that  the  Goddess  was  forced  to  com- 
mand silence  several  times,  and  with  some  screrity  before  she 
could  make  them  attentive  to  her  edicts.  Tatter,  No.  102. 

This  they  find  by  the  noise  of  those  boat  mills  ;  their  clachen 
beat  much  slower  at  those  times  than  else. 

Blount.     Voyage  into  the  Levant,  (1650,)  p.  18. 

You're  fair  without  but  foul  within 
With  shame  impregnated,  and  sin  ; 
To  JQM  each  impious  scandal^s  owing. 
You  set  cash  gossip's  eUtch  agoing. 

Smart.     The  Tea-pot  and  SeruMing^hrusk. 

CLACKMANNANSHIRE,  one  of  the  midland 
Counties  of  Scotland,  chiefly  situated  between  56^  5' StftoatMo, 
and  56*^  14'  of  north  latitude,  and  between  3®  33'  boundariei 
and  3°  ,56^  of  west  longitude  from  Greenwich.  The 
south  and  south-west  of  this  County  are  washed  hy 
the  river  Forth,  which  separates  it  from  Stirling^ 
shire  ;  while  Fifeshire  and  Perthshire  bound  It  on  the 
other  sides.  It  is  the  smallest  County  in  Scotland^ 
being  little  more  than  eight  miles  long,  and  less  thaa 
seven  in  medial  breadth  ;  and  therefore  occupies 
about  fifty  square  miles.    It  contains  a  popolatioti  of 
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<^^*    18^500  individuali.    Ki  ike  last  three  eniuneratioDs 
^^*     the  inhabitants  of  this  County,  and  their  rate  of 
SHXRE.  increase,  were  as  follow,  vix.  : 
V,^p>^  ^f  Inbabitanta.  Increase. 

PopnUtioiL  In   1801  .. 11,200}  n  percent. 

1811 1«,400{ 

1821 ia,500}     9  per  cent. 

These  inhabitants  were  employed  as  follow : 

Familiesi 

Employ.  I»  agridiUnre 434 

mentof  the         In  trade  and  manufactures 1418 

inhabitantf  In  other  occupations    1029 


Svuce* 


Rirers^ 


Total  , . . .  2881 
Though  this  is  the  least  County  in  North  Britain, 
it  is  by  no  means  the  least  valuable.  Nearly  three- 
irartlis  of  its  surface  are  under  cultivation,  which  is  a 
g^reater  proportion  than  in  any  other  County  in  Scot- 
land, with  the  exception  of  East  Lothian.  It  is  not, 
however,  merely  the  fertility  of  its  surface  which 
constitutes  its  riches,  for  it  abounds  with  useful 
minerals,  which  have  long  been  extensively  worked. 
Its  general  surface  presents  considerable  variety.  The 
Ochill-hills  form  its  northern  boundary,  on  the  con- 
fines of  Perthshire,  while  rich  alluvial  lands,  called 
Corse  lands,  stretch  along  the  opposite  districts,  towards 
the  banks  of  the  Forth ;  between  this  flat  tract  and 
the  mountains  on  the  north  a  varied  surface  is  almost 
every  where  met  with.  A  ridge,  which  rises  in  the 
west,  runs  through  the  middle  of  this  County, 
spreading  in  breadth  as  it  approaches  the  eastern 
confines,  dividing  the  carse  lands  on  the  south  from 
the  vale  of  Dovan  on  the  north.  On  the  northern 
borders  of  this  vale  rise  the  Ochill«hills,  the  highest 
point  of  which,  called  Bencloch,  is  about  2000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  German  Ocean.  Most  of  this 
ridffe  is  covered  with  verdure,  which  is  sometimes 
broken  by  bold  rocks  or  deep  ravines,  that  frequently 
form  the  beds  of  torrents  or  streams.  Coppices  and 
plantations  also  add  to  the  diversity  of  the  landscape 
and  augment  the  picturesque  nature  of  the  scene.  As 
this  range  screens  the  lower  grounds  from  the  north 
and  north-east  winds,  Clackmannanshire  in  general 
possesses  a  milder  climate  than  several  other  parts  of 
Scotland  which  lie  in  the  same  latitude. 

From  the  smallness  of  its  surface,  few  rivers  worthy 
of  description  are  found  within  the  limits  of  this 
County.  Those  most  requiring  notice  are  the  North 
and  South  Dovan,  and  the  Forth,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  belonging  to  Clackmannan,  during  a  part 
of  its  course.  North  Dovan  rises  in  Perthshire,  and 
descends  with  a  rapid  torrent  from  the  Ochill-hills, 
after  which  it  winds  towards  the  west,  becomes  a 
more  gentle  and  placid  stream,  and  falls  into  the 
Forth,  after  completing  a  course,  including  its  wind- 
ings, of  nearly  thirty  miles.  This  stream  in  the  early 
part  of  its  course  has  worn  many  deep  and  dark  chasms 
among  the  rocks,  which  in  some  places  almost  hide  it 
from  view.  It  frequently  overflows  its  banks  after 
heavy  rains,  and  though  not  of  great  depth  it  has  been 
represented  as  capable  of  being  rendered  navigable 
for  gmall  vessels,  by  which  a  great  field  of  coal  would 
be  brought  within  the  range  of  water  carriage.  The 
South  Dovan  rlsca  in  Fifeshire,  and  flows  towards  the 
west,  till  it  meets  the  Forth  near  Clackmannan  j  it  is 
not  navigable,  but  as  the  greater  part  of  its  course  is 
over  the  coal  strata,  it  is  extensively  employed  in 


driving  mills  and  eoal  engines.    The  Forth  is  iiavi«   GLACKr 
gable  as  far  as  it  forms  the  boundary  of  this  County^     mam* 
and  ships  of  500  tons  burden  ascend  as  fer  as  Alloa,    ^^ij^ 
This  part  of  the  river  is  remarkable  for  its  windings^  t^^     ^^j 
genendly  called  links,  so  that  in  some  places  the  dis*        ^ 
taace  between  two  pmnts  is  nearly  three  times  as  great 
along  the  course  of  the  stream  as  ia  a  straight  line. 

Much  of  the  cultivated  land  of  this  County  consists  Soil, 
of  a  fertile  soil,  and  is  in  an  improved  state  of  husban* 
dry.  The  carse  lands  near  the  Forth  are  the  most  pro- 
ductive, except  some  parts  of  the  Vale  of  the  Dovan, 
while  the  soil  of  the  upland  tract  which  separates  these 
two  districts,  is  of  an  inferior  quality,  and  is  often 
incumbent  upon  a  cold  clay.    On  both  sides  of  this 
tract,  most  of  the  crops  usually  raised  in  other  parts  of  Vegetables* 
Scotland  grow  luxuriantly.    The  improved  system  of 
agriculture  is  practised  ;  but  the  arable  farms  would, 
in  many  other  parts,  be  considered  small ;  very  few  k^ 
them  reaching  250  English  acres,  and  many  of  them 
being  less  than  100.    Silver,  copper,  lead,  iron,  cobalt.  Minerals, 
and  arsenic,  have  all  been  found  in  the  Ochill  range, 
but  these  have  not  been  worked  with  success.    Iron- 
stone, however,  is  obtained  to  a  considerable  extent 
in  the  vicinity  of  Clackmannan.    This  County  is  also 
noted  for  its  mill-stones,  which  are  in  some  respects 
superior  to  the  French  burs.     Coal  has  been  obtained 
here  for  upwards  of  200  years,  and  the  present  annual 
quantity  is  Stated  at  130,000  tons.    These  are  partly 
consumed  in  the  County,  and  partly  shipped  for  Dun- 
bar, Leilh,  aad  other  (^ces.     Among  the  chief  manu-  Manufac- 
factories  of  Clackmannanshire,  are  distilleries  and  ^^^'^'* 
iron-works ;  at  those  of  Dovan,  about  sixty  tons  of 
pig  iron  are  made  weekly,  only  a  small  proportion  of 
which  is  used  at  the  foundery  of  that  place.     Glass- 
works, corn-mills,  tanneries,   and  other  productive 
works  are  also  met  with  in  various  parts  of  the  County.  ^ 
The  coomierce  of  Clackmannanshire  is  not  inconsi- 
derable, when  compared  with  its  extent.     The  chief 
exports  are  iron,  coals,  and  spirits  ;  the  latter  some- 
times amounting  to  about  a  million  gallons.    The 
imports,  which  amount  to  about  400  or  500  cargoes 
annually,  are  chiefly  composed  of  either  grain  or  sugar 
for  the  distilleries.    The  united  burden  of  the  vessels 
which  clear  from  its  ports  has  been  stated  at  about 
50,000  tons.    The  Forth  is  highly  advantageous  to 
this  County,  and  the  establishment  of  packets  and 
steam-boats  between  Alloa  and  other  places,  greatly 
facilitates  the   conveyance  both   of  passengers  and 
goods.    Among  the  antiquities  of  this  County  may  be  Antiqui- 
mentioned  Castle  Campbell,  situated  among  almost  ^^^' 
inaccessible   mountains,   which  was  the  temporary 
retreat  of  the  celebrated  John  Knox.    The  Tower  of 
Alloa  is  also  another  distinguished  specimen  of  castel- 
lated architecture,  as  well  as  that  of  Clackmannan, 
which  was  the  seat  of  the  Bruces.     Clackmannanshire 
sends  one  Member  to  Parliament,  alternately  with  the    * 
County  of  Kinross ;  but  it  does  not  contain  any  Royal 
Burgh.    It  includes  four  whole  Parishes,  and   part 
of  a  fifth. 

Clackmannan,  which  gives  name  to  the  County,  Town 
is  but  a  poor  Town,  and  deserves  to  be  noticed 
only  for  the  beauty  of  its  situation.  It  stands  on  an 
eminence  about  190  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Forth, 
and  two  miles  east  of  Alloa.  Its  population  at  the 
time  of  the  last  census  was  4056,  more  than  half  of 
whom  were  returned  as  being  engaged  in  trade  and 
m^nufiictures.    The  only  Town  besides  this  in  Che 
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County,  ifl  Alloa,  which  is  the  chief  port,  and  has 
already  been  described.  The  population  of  the  whole 
parish  of  Alloa  was^  in  182 1^  found  to  be  5577 
persons. 

•  CLAD.  The  A.  S.  claded,  ge-ctaded,  i.  e.  clothed  ; 
the  past  participle  has  been  preserved,  though  the  verb 
is  lost.  Also,  clath,  pannus;  clatha,  vestimenla ;  Swed. 
kUfde;  Ger.  kkid ;  Dutch,  kleyde,  vestis ;  and  Dutch^ 
kleiden,  vestire.     See  to  Clothb. 

• 

Bartello  be  which  writeth  ryding  talcs, 
Bringes  in  a  knight  which  ctaHde  was  all  in  greene. 
That  sighed  sore  amidde  his  greeuous  gales, 
And  was  in  hold  as  Bartholmew  hath  beene. 

Catcoifftte.    Don  Bartholmew  of  Bathe, 

Out  of  whiche  [goodly  tower]  sodaynly  apperyd  iii.  ladycs 
lichely  clad  in  golde  and  sylke,  with  coronettes  vpon  theyr  heddes : 
wherof  the  firstc  was  named  dame  Nature,  the  second  dame 
Grace,  and  the  thirde  dame  Fortane.        Fabyan,  Anno^  1532. 

Th'  arch  angel  soon  drew  nigh| 


Where  there  is  then  no  good 


Not  in  his  shape  celestial,  but  as  man 
Clad  to  meet  man  ;  over  his  lucid  arms 
A  militarie  vest  of  purple  flow'd 
Livelier  than  Melibcean,  or  the  gndne 
Of  Sarra,  worn  by  kings  and  heroes  old 
In  time  of  truce  ;  Iris  had  dipt  the  woofF. 

Milton.    Paradue  Lost,  book  xi.  L  240, 

Within  her  brest,  though  calm ;  her  brest  though  purcj 

Motherly  cares  and  fears  got  head,  and  rais'd 

Some  troubrd  thoughts,  which  she  in  sighs,  thus  clad* 

Jd,    Paradise  Regained,  book  iL  L  65* 

Here  he  distinguishes  those  who  were  myited,mto  three  sorts* 
....  2.  Those  who  came,  but  had  not  on  a  wedding  garment,  i.  e. 
believed  Jesus  to  be  the  Messiah,  but  were  not  new  clad  (as  I 
may  say)  with  a  true  repentance,  and  amendment  of  life. 

Locke,     The  Reasonableness  of  Christianity, 

When  the  Portuguese  came  to  land,  they  increased  the  astonish- 
ment of  the  poor  inhabitants,  who  saw  them  clad  in  iron,  with 
thunder  and  Ughtoing  in  their  hands. 

Johnson,    Introduction  to  the  World  displayed, 

CLAIM,  V,  ^     Fr.   clamer ;    to   call,    cry,    speak 

Claim,  n.        f  aloud  or  out.      Also,    to    clam,    to 

Claimant,    i  make    a  claim  to,  or  lay  in  a  claim 

Cla^imbr.  .    Jfor^  to  challenge,  demand,  pretend  a 

title  unto.     Cotgrave.     Our  present  usage.  Skinner 

thinks,  is,  with  a  slightly  varied  signification,  from 

the  Lat.  clamare,  i.  e.  to  demand  a  right  by  calling 

loudly  for    it.      Clame,   in    Spenser  ;     clamation,   in 

Browne  ;  and  clamant,  in  Thomson^  are  more  literally 

from  the  Latin.     Sec  Clamb. 

'an  tok  kyng  Knoute  alle  his  homages, 
at  cleymed  to  hold  of  him  ^er  heritages. 

R,  Brunne,  p.  49. 

If  hei  at  his  auys  bo^e  wild  paid  be, 

Roberd  salle  cleyme  all  quite  to  Henry  bifor  vs  here. 

Id.    p.  99. 

For  cristene  and  uncristene.  c/^ymm  it  echeone. 

Piers  Plouhman,     Vision,  p.  17. 

And  ouer  this  thei  tell, 

Hir  childe  shall  not  aroonge  hem  dwell 
To  claimen  any  herytage. 

Gower,     Conf,  Am.,  book  iL  foL  33. 

Oh  common  people  clayme  nothing  but  right. 
And  ceasse  to  seeke  that  you  haue  neuer  lost, 
Striue  not  for  trifles :  make  not  all  your  might 
To  put  your  neighbours  purse  to  needless  cost. 

Gascuigne.     Thefruites  of  Warn* 

lUcharde,  Duke  of  Yorke,  a  noble  manne  and  a  mightie, 
heganne  not  by  warre,  but  by  lawe,  to  challenge  the  crownsy 
puttynge  his  claime  into  the  parliamente. 

Sir  Thomas  More*    Worhes,  foL  36. 


i 


For  which  to  strive,  no  strife  can  grow  up  there 
From  faction ;  for  none  sure  ^1  claim  in  HeU 
Precedence,  none,  whose  portion  is  so  small 
Of  present  paine,  that  with  ambltioDs  mind 
Will  covet  more. 

Milton.    Paradise  Lost,  book  ii.  L  32. 

Yet  ought  he  not  aduance  himselfe  abone  his  height,* 
He  ought  not  make  a  claime  to  that  he  hath  no  right. 

Mirrourfor  Magistrates,  fol.  162. 

As  to  the  proving  the  property  of  such  ships  and  goods  as  shall 
be  cast  ashore  by  sUipwrack,  the  council  deems  it  necessary  that 
an  oath  be  administered  in  those  courts  which  are  already,  or 
shall  hereafter  be  constituted,  where  the  claimers  may  be  severally 
heard.  Milton,    Prose  Works,  vol.  U.  fol.  169. 

The  French  pret^ilded  that  the  bare  owning  of  this  title,  sinee 
they  gave  him  no  assistance  to  make  good  his  claim,  was  not  a 
breach  of  the  treaty.  But  this  could  not  pass  on  the  worlds 
since  the  owning  his  right  was  a  plain  declaration  that  thej 
would  assist  him  in  claiming  it,  whensoever  the  stale  of  that 
affairs  should  allow  of  it. 

Burnett.     Own  Times.     Wiliimn  III.  Anno,  1701. 

We  had  scarcely  begun  to  put  this  into  execution,  when  the 
three  Indian  boys  started  suddenly  from  some  bushes,  where  they 
had  concealed  themselves,  and  again  claimed  uur  protection. 

Cook,     Voyage,  book  ii.  ch.  i.  vol*  u 

They  were  told,  in  answer  to  their  claim  to  the  bread  earned 
with  their  blood,  that  their  services  had  not  been  rendered  to  the 
country  that  now  exists. 

Burke.    Reflections  on  the  Revolution  in  Frsqsce, 

The  pretensions  of  the  thre^  contending  parties  were  laid 
before  the  Pope,  to  whom  such  disputes  were  highly  pleasing ; 
as  he  knew  that  all  claimants  willinglv  conspire  to  flatter  and 
aggrandize  that  authority,  from  which  they  expect  a  confirma- 
tion of  their  own. 

Id,    Abridgement  of  English  History,  Anno,  1203. 

Claim,  in  Law,  is  either  made  by  word  of  mouthy 
where  the  thing  that  is  out  of  one's  possession  is 
challenged,  or  by  action  brought  ;  it  relates  as  well 
to  lands  as  chattels.  Where  any  thing  is  wrongfully 
detained  from  a  person.  Claim  is  to  be  made,  and  the 
party  making  it  way  thereby  avoid  descents  of 
lands,  disseisins,  &c.,  and  preserve  his  title,  which 
otherwise  would  be  in  danger  of  being  lost.  Co.  Lit. 
250.  One  who  hath  present  right  of  entry  must  make 
Claim,  and  in  case  of  reversions,  &c.  one  may  make 
Claim  where  he  hath  a  right,  but  cannot  enter  on  the 
lands }  where  a  person  dares  not  make  an  entry  on 
land  through  fear,  he  may  approach  as  near  as  he  can» 
and  Claim  the  same,  and  that  shall  be  sufficient  to  rest 
the  seisin  in  him.  1  Inst.  250,  Tit.  Entry.  A  Claim 
may  be  made  by  the  Servant  of  the  party,  or  Guardian 
of  an  Infant,  who  hath  a  right.  Claim  or  Entry  should 
be  made  forthwith  ;  and  by  the  Common  Law,  it  is  to 
be  within  a  year  and  a  day  after  the  disseisin  :  con- 
tinual Claim  must  be  repeated  once  in  the  space  of 
every  year  and  day. 

If  a  fine  is  levied  of  lands,  strangers  to  it  must 
enter,  and  make  Claim  within  five  years,  or  be  barred* 
Infants  after  coming  of  age,  femmes  coverts,  not 
parties  to  the  fine,  after  the  death  of  their  husbands,  &c, 
have  the  like  time  given  to  them,  by  statute  1st 
Richard  III.  ch.  vii. 

Claims,  Court  of,  A  Court  which  is  assembled  by 
the  King's  Commission  previously  to  the  ceremonial 
of  the  Royal  Coronation,  to  determine  on  such  Claims 
of  service  and  attendance  as  may  be  then  urged.  1% 
generally  consists  of  all  the  liOrcfs  of  the  Council,  and 
the  Lord  President  is  the  officer  by  whom  the  judgments 
of  the  Court  are  delivered.    It  assembles  about  a  fort* 
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CLAIMS,  night  or  three  weeks  after  the  Commission  has  issued. 
That  of  James  II.  met  on  the  24th  of  March,  the  Com- 
mission bearing  date  the  6th.  Its  sittings  are  held 
in  the  Painted  Chamber,  that  being  part  of  the  ancient 
Palace  of  Westminster.  The  Court  is  attended  by  a 
Serjeant  at  arms,  and  the  Commissioners  are  covered ; 
but  at  the  naming  of  their  respective  names  in  the 
Commission^  they  uncover  themselves. 

The  Court  which  assembled  previously  to  the  Coro- 
nation of  George  IV.  was  occupied  for  some  days  in  the 
discussion  of  the  Claim  of  the  Champion  to  perform  his 
service  by  a  deputy  appointed  by  himself ;  he,  (at  that 
time,)  as  an  ecclesiastical  person,  being  incapacitated 
from  executing  the  office.  After  repeated  hearings, 
he  was  permitted  to  appoint  his  deputy,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Sovereign ;  and  his  son  performed  the 
accustomed  services.  No  such  case  of  incapacity  had 
occurred  since  the  first  record  of  such  service  performed 
by  the  Lords  of  Scrivelsby  3  but  it  was  held  reasonable 
that  so  high  an  office  should  not  be  executed  by  a 
stranger  in  blood  to  the  family  which  had  so  long 
possessed  it. 

A  question  also  arose  as  to  the  dignity  of  Deputy 
Great  Chamberlain.  See  Chamberlain.  A  Claim  was 
also  advanced  on  behalf  of  the  Barons  of  Corfe  Castle, 
to  assist  the  Barons  of  the  Cinque  Ports  in  supporting 
the  Royal  Canopy.  By  the  charter  of  Elizabeth,  all 
the  privileges  possessed  by  the  Cinque  Ports  were 
extended  to  Corfe  Castle,  the.  Barons  whereof  were 
permitted  to  enjoy  all  honours  in  as  ample  a  manner 
as  those  of  her  Majesty's  Cinque  Ports  were  accus- 
tomed to  do.  As  sixteen  Barons  were  required  for  this 
service,  and^  exclusive  of  Corfe,  there  are  only  seven 
Cinque  Ports,  (the  solecism  must  be  pardoned,)  it  was 
contended  with  some  plausibility,  that  by  increasing 
the  number  to  eight,  two  might  be  chosen  from  each, 
without  recurring  to  the  expedient  of  offering  an  undue 
preference,  (as  had  hitherto  been  the  practice,)  to 
Hastings,  which  had  been  accustomed  to  send  double 
the  number  of  the  other  ports.  The  Cinque  Ports 
resisted  the  Claim,  denying  the  right  of  the  Crown  so 
to  extend  their  number,  or  to  communicate  their  ' 
privileges  to  a  body  not  under  the  controul  of  their 
Lford  Warden.  No  evidence  was  offered  either  way  as 
to  the  performance  of  the  service  at  previous  Corona- 
tions, though  the  probabilities  were  that  the  Claim  was 
not  urged  for  the  first  time.  At  all  events  there  was  no 
adverse  decision.  After  a  long  hearing,  the  Court  de- 
cided that  the  Barons  of  Corfe  had  not  made  good  their 
Claim.  Nothing,  however,  occurred  to  prevent  them 
from  again  putting  it  forward  on  future  occasions. 

The  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Heydon  claimed  to  assist 
the  Deputy  Lord  Great  Chamberlain  when  he  presents 
his  Majesty  with  the  basin  to  wash  previously  to 
«linner,  and  was  allowed  to  attend  with  the  towelj 
as  at  the  Coronation  of  James  II. 

The  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Worksop  claimed  to  sup- 
port his  Majesty's  right  hand  during  the  ceremonial. 
He  was  allowed  to  hold  the  Sceptre  with  the  Cross  on 
the  King's  right  hand  during  the  homage,  and  to  stand 
bearing  the  same  Sceptre  at  the  King  s  right  hand 
during  the  dinner. 

The  office  of  Carver  was  claimed  by  the  Earl  of 
Denbigh,  and  his  Lordship  was  permitted  to  execute 
the  duties  of  the  same. 

The  ofllre  of  Server  was  in  like  manner  claimed 
by  and  allowed  to  the  Earl  of  Mount  Edgecomb. 

VOL.  XIX. 


The  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Addington  claimed  to  CLAIBIS. 
present  the  King  with  a  mess  of  Dilligrout.    At  the 
Coronation   of  James  II.  the   King*s  Master  Cook 
made  the  mess,  and  the  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Adding- 
ton presented  it. 

The  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Wymondby  claimed  to 
receive  from  the  Officer  of  the  Jewel-house  a  silver 
gilt  cup,  containing  wine,  and  to  present  the  same  to 
his  Majesty  to  drink,  and  afterwards  to  retain  the  cup 
to  himself,  for  his  fee.     Allowed. 

The  Great  Master  of  the  Household  of  Scotland 
(the  Duke  of  Argyle)  claimed  in  like  manner  as  to 
a  gold  cup.    Allowed. 

The  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Nether  Bilsington 
claimed  to  present  his  Majesty  three  maple  cups. 
Allowed. 

The  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Koninghall  claimed  the 
office  of  Chief  Butler  of  England,  and  a  gold  basin 
and  ewer  as  his  fee.    Allowed. 

The  Lord  Mayor,  assisted  by  twelve  principal  citi- 
zens of  London,  claimed  to  assist  the  Chief  Butler, 
and  to  present  his  Majesty  wine  in  a  gold  cup,  the 
Lord  Mayor  retaining  such  cup  as  his  fee.  Allowed. 
At  the  Coronation  of  James  II.  this  claim  was  not 
allowed,  because  the  Liberties  of  the  City  were  then 
seized  into  the  Kings  hands;  but  yet  they  executed 
the  office  ex  graiid  Regis,  and  dined  in  the  hall,  and 
had  a  gold  cup  for  their  fee. 

The  Mayor,  assisted  by  eight  Burgesses  of  the  City 
of  Oxford,  claimed  to  assist  the  Lord  Mayor  §nd 
Citizens  of  London^  as  assistants  to  the  Chief  Butler 
of  England,  and  to  present  to  the  King  a  bowl  of  wine. 
This  claim  of  assisting  assistants  was  allowed,  and 
the  King  presented  the  Mayor  with  the  three  maple 
cups  received  from  the  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Nether 
Bilsington.  At  the  Coronation  of  James  II.  they 
were  allowed  a  large  gilt  bowl  and  cover  ex  graiid 
Regis, 

The  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Lyston  claimed  to 
present  a  charger  of  wafers  to  his  Majesty's  table. 
Allowed. 

The  Ivord.of  the  Isle  of  Man  (Duke  of  Athol)  claimed 
to  present  his  Majesty  with  two  falcons.     Allowed. 

The  Lord  of  the  Barony  of  Bedford  claimed  to  per- 
form the  office  of  Almoner.  Allowed,  but  it  did  not 
appear  what  duties  devolve  on  such  officer. 

The  Earl  of  Abergavenny  claimed  to  pefform  the 
office  of  Chief  Larderer.  Allowed.  His  Lordship 
executed  the  same  by  deputy.  This  Claim  at  the 
Coronation  of  James  II.  was  allowed  pro  hdc  vice  to 
the  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Scoulton,  alias  Bourdelier, 
salvo  jure  to  counterclaimants,  as  it  appeared  that  other 
manors  were  held  by  the  same  service. 

The  Master  of  the  Horse  to  the  King  (Duke  of  Mon- 
trose) was  allowed  to  perform  the  office  of  Serjeant  of 
the  Silver  Scullery.  This  claim  was*  not  allowed  at 
the  Coronation  of  James  II.  because  not  claimed 
heretofore;  but  the  King  allowed  the  service  and 
fees,  because  they  had  been  enjoyed  by  virtue  of  the 
same  post,  at  the  Coronation  of  Charles  II. 

There  were  various  other  Claims,  not  so  much  of 
services  to  be  rendered,  as  of  fees  to  be  received. 

The  Court  having  pronounced  on  all  the  Claims 
that  had  been  submitted  to  them,  adjourned  until  after 
the  Coronation,  it  being  understood  that  they  must 
then  meet  to  receive  evidence  of  the  services  per- 
formed^ and  to  record  the  same.    It  does  not^  however^ 
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CXAms.  appear  that  they  have  as  jet  been  reassembled  for  this 

/^Tuif    purpose.  , 

BER  '       Further  particulars  may  be  found  in  Wynne  s  06- 
'     servaiions  on  the  Anivqmiy  of  the  C9urt  of  Oaim,  wUh  # 
Journal  of  the  Court  at  the  Coronation  of  George  III. 

CLAIR,  Lake  St.,  one  of  the  chain  oi  Lakes  in 
North  America,  from  which  the  waters  of  the  River 
St.  Lawrence  are  collected.  It  la  situated  betweeo 
Lakes  Huron  and  Michigan  ;  the  strait  connecting  it 
with  the  former  being  called  St.  Clair  River,  and  the 
outlet  into  the  latter,  Detroit  River.  It  receives 
several  streams,  the  principal  one  called  the  Thames, 
from  the  Canada  shore.  St.  Clair  Lake  is  aboui 
ninety  miles  in  perimeter,  being  nearly  of  a  triangular 
form:  the  bottom  is  ah»ost  a  perfect  pkin,  the  depth 
being  invariably  twenty-one  feet,  except  close  upon 
the  shore.  It  forms  part  of  the  line  of  demarcation 
between  Canada  and  the  United  States.  The  centre 
of  the  Lake  is  in  latitude  42^  35'  N.  and  longitude 
88*  3cy  W.  from  Greenwich. 

CLAM,  or  ")       A.  S.  damian ;    Unbre,   oblinire,  to 

CbBiff,  >anoint,   to     smear  over,    to  dainme. 

Cla'mmt.  J  It  ohkrmare ,-  to  harden  or  stiflfen* 
Somner.  Clamnid,  m  Gloucestershire,  Mr.  Grose 
says,  means  to  he  choaked  up,  as  the  mill  is  clamm  d 
up ;  and  hi  the  North,  ataxvedu  Ray.  "  CknCd  o« 
damd,  starved  >  because  by  fiunine,  the  guts  and 
bowels  are,  as  it  were,  clammed  or  stuck  together. 
Sometimes  it  signifies  thirsty;  and  we  know  in  thirst, 
the  mouth  is  very  often  ctonngf."  And  see  th<»  Ex.'* 
ample  from  Massinger  f  and  also  to  Clem. 

The  meate  whiche  hath  virtue  to  extenuate,  or  make  humours 
subtylle,  It  openeth  the  poores,  and  bryngeth  forthe  that  whicfae 
is  faate  in  the  fleshe,  it  makech  that  whiche  ia  clammye  suhtUlo. 

Sir  Thomag^EhfoH     Cattle  »/  HeaUh,  book  iv. 

A  ligament  or  sinew  is  of  a  nature  between  grisles  and  nenner, 
firamed  of  a  toiigli  and  rtemmy  portioa  of  seed;  for  knitting  and 
holding  the  bones  together,  and  fitting  them  for  motion. 

P.  Fletc&ar,     TAs  Purple  htan^  can*  % 
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Whcrett|ion^  by  reaaoai  that  they  who  were  cli»ed  up  to  the 
highest  rounds,  could  not  gain  the  parapet  and  dischtfge  thft 
ladder,  and  yet  some  or  other  still  clammed  up  affcer,  the  ladders 
being  ovcreliarged  with  the  weight,  brake  in  piecas. 

Hiey  [euenaibeffs]  hMrt  botb  alike  Urn  to  cfecpe  and  ccawie 
with  their  winding  top-bvaaches  or  teadriiat  •'^  glM^y  thcj 
would  be  clambering'  upon  walls  and  climbing  up  to  the  house 
roof,  if  they  can  meet  with  any  rough  places  to  take  hold  by. 

Id.    Pllme,  ?ol.  ii.  fol.  15. 

Hark  !  my  beloved's  voice  !  behold  him  too  1 
Behold  him  coming  in  the  distant  view  : 
No  clambering  maintains  make  my  lower  stay. 
For  whait  are  jnowntains  ia  a  lover's  way  ? 

FamelL    The  Gift  of  Poetff. 

Their  strength  ia  proportaonate  to  their  size,  but  they  are 
accustomed  to  run  upon  rough  ground,  and  therefore  can  with 
great  agility  skip  over  the  bog,  or  clamber  the  mountain. 

JohrnoH,    Journey  to  the  Weetem  Iskmdt, 

CLAME,      "I      j^^  clamarer  to  eall  or  cry  ei^  Of 

CLAMANT,        ?"3i^^        Sce  tO  CAMM. 
CLATMATloy.J 


CLAM< 

BER. 

CLA- 
MOUR. 


-And  yet  i 


Solicitous  to  increase  it,  when  my  intrails 
Were  clemmed  with  keeping  a  perpetual  faat, 
Waa  deaf  to  their  loud  windy  cries. 

Massinger .     The  Boman  Aeter,  act  iL  flC.  1. 

Hard  is  the  choice  when  the  valiant  must  eat  their  armea,  oc 
cUm, 

Ben  Jonson.    Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  act  iii.  sc.  €• 

I  cannot  eat  stones  and  turfs,  say,  What,  will  he  clem  me, 
and  my  followers  ?    Aske  him,  an*  he  will  clem  me :  doe,  goe. 

JUL    Poetttstefg  act  i.  sc.  9L- 

^  Bf  PH.  A  chilling  sweat,  a  damp  of  jealonsie. 

Hangs  on  my  brows,  and  elcmit  upon  my  linbs. 

Dryden*    Amphitryon,  act  itu 

When  it  is  green  or  first  gatiiered,  the  juice  is  white  and 
cUanmy,  and  it  will  stick  like  glew-. 

Bamjner*    Toy  age,  Anmo^  168& 

In  some  a  gentle  horror  crept  at  fini 
0*er  all  tiie  limbs ;  the  sluices  of  tha  skin. 
Withheld  their  moisture,  till  by  art  provok'd 
The  sweats  o'erflow*d ;  but  in  a  clammy  tide : 
Now  free  and  copious,  now  restnun'd  and  slow. 
Armstrong,     TTie  Art  of  preserving  Ffealih,  book  uU 

CLAMBER.  Swe.  clamra ;  Clamber  or  clammer,  from 
the  verb  to  elimb)  the  preterperfect  of  ivhich  was 
written  c2am  and  clamben.     See  to  Climb. 

And  now  he  had  recover'd  so  much  force. 

As  what  with,  hers,  and  with  the  shepheard's  aid^ 

He  clamer^d  up  upon  the  shepheard's  hone. 

Harrington,     Orkmdo,  book  zix.  it.  7fK 


I  knockt,  bat  no  man  answerd  me  by  name  ; 
I  cald,  but  no  man  answerd  to  my  etame. 
Yet  I  perseuer^d  still  to  knocke  and  call. 

Spenser,    Maoris  Queens,  book  L 


li. 


Btaf  their  iterated  ckunaiUms  to  exctUt»  tiiclr  dyiaf^  or  deal 
finradSr  oe  reveke  tfaant  into  lils  a«ain»  waa  a  vanity  ef  nflscti— b 

Sir  Thomas  Bnms^     Ume  Burial,  ^^'m. 


Fled  to  aome  einnenee,  the  husbaadnuu 
Helplcaa  beholds  the  miserabla  wrack 
Driving  along  ;  his  drowning  ox  at  once 
Descending,  with  his  labours  scatter*d  rounds 
He  sees ;  and  instant  o'er  his  shivering  titongkt 
Comes  winter  unprovided,  and  a  train 
Of  clmmani  diUdcen  daar.  Thmnsom^ 


CLAOVfOUR^  V.')      Fr.  clameur  ;  from  Lot.  cbtmar9$ 

Cla^mouk,  n,        I  to  eall  aloud,  to  call  or  cry  oot, 

Cla^mobocs,        >aIoad;  to  raise  a  noiey,  coatiinied 

CLAfmeaojjn^T,    I  or  repeated  call  or  ery. 

CXiA^KOVKxa.       J      Clamor,  in  Shakspcare'a  Wm^ 

ters  Tale,    upon  which  the  commentators  are    at 

variance^  may  have  been  formed  frooa  clam ;    to  dam 

cboek  up,  as  used,  aecording  to  Mr.  Grose,  in  Gloa* 

cestershire.     See  to  Cz.am. 

But  when  thcj  elamaured  agaynata  kym,  yen,  in  so  mock  that 
Ibey  were  not  afrayde  UasphemQuslys  and  ahuderovsly  to  apaakn 
agaynste  Jesua  aad  Fanle,  he,  hauyngria  Eemembraance  what  tke 
Gospel!  in  that  case  woulde  hym  to  doe,  strooke  his  lappe.     ^ 

Udail,    Acts,  ch.xviii. 

For  thus  the  common  clamour  ia 

In  enery  londe,  where  people  dwefletb. 

Gamer.     Com^  Aus,  Prolbgmt,  p*  4. 

As,  whereof  late  I  sent  a  servant  home  aboat  certun  biiiiimm; 
knmedialiely  after  his  comyng,  the  biahop's  offiweca  aacyted  baa 
to  apperance,  ransacking  has  house,  fbtced  him  to  deliver  each 
books  as  he  had^  violently  withholding  them  with  veheaKat 
reproches  and  clamorouse  exclamations  against  heretikes. 

Bumete.    Reetmds,    Letter  to  Croms^U,  No.  3& 

And  further,  thait  soefa  eonclnaions  as  weve  elamorouefy,  by  Oe 
advocatea  of  the  party  adirerae,  ailedged  to  be  supeafluooa,  his 
lordship  in  the  disputation  and  trial  thereof  in  the  cooaiatory* 
did  manifestly  perceive  that  it  was  not  so. 

Id,    Bonner,  Letter  about  Proceedings  at  Rome,  No.  64. 

Wherefiire  Jesus  teachyng  vs  that  it  becometh  not  auche  means 
as  have  once  consecrated  themselves  vnto  the  H0I7  Ghoste  t9 
have  any  thyng  at  all  to  dooe  with  wicked  spirites :  he  rebokcd 
tiieyre  elamouryng  and  cryingi  and  aore  threaDeniogfa  added  ha 
withall,  to  put  them  to  silence.  UdalL    Luke,  ch.  iv. 

Tia  well  they  are  whispering :  elasmor  your  tongues,  and  not  a 
word  more.  Shahspeare,     Winter's  Tale,  foL  293. 

At  sight  of  him  the  people  with  a  shout 
Rifted  the  air  ctamouring  4:he\T  god  with  praise^ 
Who  had  made  their  dreadfhl  enemy  the*--  <aralf. 

Miltoiu    SamM0^  JtgomitieSf  1.  l$A. 
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Greater  crones  doe  ronniKmly  bwaTIow  up  the  lesse ;  at  letSt, 
letter  erilt  ara  either  silent,  or  vnbetrd,  while  the  ear  it  fllM 
with  (he  clmmot  of  the  greater. 

HulL    Contemplations,    The  ^rk*i  Revenge, 

For  there  his  smell  with  others  heing  mingM, 
The  hot  scentHmvftng  hounds  are  driven  to  donbU 

Ceasing  their  ettamarome  cry  till  thejr  have  singled 
With  much  ado  the  culd  fault  cleanly  out. 

Shaktpeare,    J^etiut  and  Adonii* 

^Tb  in  this  tense  that  I  am  poor. 

And  Tm  afraid  shall  be  so  still, 
Obstrep'rous  creditors  besiege  my  door. 
And  my  whole  house  clamorou$  echoes  fill. 

Valorous  Scipio  and  gentle  Lcelius, 
Removed  from  the  scene  and  rout  so  clamorous^ 
Were  wont  to  recreate  themselves  their  robes  laid  bj^^ 
Whilst  tapper  by  the  cook  was  mi^ng  ready. 

Bnrtom,    Anatomy  ^f  JkfetancMy,  £oL  299* 

Doring  these  continual  troubles  in  Mounster,  the  two  lord 
Instices  which  laie  at  Dublin  were  much  eased  fit>m  all  martiall 
kilkires  elsewhere,  and  were  troubled  but  with  the  eimmoringe^ 
exclamations,  and  hrabling  of  the  Irisli  people,  not  worth  the 
remembering.  HoltinsAed.    Ireland,  vol.  vL  p.  43{»« 

We  may  much  more  easily  think  to  elamottr  the  tan  and  ttart 
cot  of  their  oouraet,  than  to  word  the  great  Creator  of  them  o»t 
of  the  tteady  purpoaes  of  his  own  will,  by  all  the  vehemence  and 
loudness  of  our  petitions.  South,    Sermon,  3.  voL  ii. 

When  the  affections  cosne  eUanmaing'  thtmi  the  heart ;  that 
presently  yields,  tad  u  not  able  to  stand  out  against  their  assaults, 
to  fkown  upon  their  demands,  and  behave  itself  boldly  and 
aeyerely  in  the  behalf  of  virtue  and  reason. 

Id,  75. 11.  vol.  tL 

The  man  resolv*d  and  steady  to  bis  trusty 
Inflexible  to  iU,  and  obstinately  just, 
May  the  rude  rabble's  insolence  despise. 
Their  sentelest  ckunottrt  and  tnmultuons  cries. 

Additon,    Horace,  hook  iii.  ode  3. 


In  ooey  bedt  proftmiid  the  httknrt  sleep. 
No  <lmnmrotu  winds  awake  the  silent  deep  ; 
Rebuk*d,  they  whisper  in  a  gentle  breeze, 
And  all  around  is  universal  peace. 

Hughef,     The  TVimnpk  i^Feaeo* 

To  a  question,  that  may  perhaps  by  some  be  clamorously  pressed, 
not  only  upon  me,  but  much  more  upon  some  ingenious  men  of 
5nr  nation,  whose  pens  have  been  more  bold  than  mine  in  dis* 
closing  craftsnoen's  secrets,  it  will  be  requisite  to  return  several 
things  by  way  of  answer. 

Boyle,     The  Preamble  to  Considerations,  t^c. 

The  non-residence  therefore  of  the  minister,  or  even  his 
nefflects  of  duty,  are  a  mere  pretence  set  up  against  paying 
tithes ;  and  I  am  afraid  that  if  he  would  graciously  remit  hit 
Anet,  too  many  of  these  clamourers  wonkl  readily  dispense  with 
hit  rttidenoe.  Archbishop  Bort*s  Chargtm 

Bnt  tcascc  the  first  tweet  morsel  Phinevs  took 
When  from  the  clouds  with  swift  prevention  broke. 
Swift  as  the  lightning's  glance  or  stormy  blast. 
Whose  rapid  fury  lays  the  forest  waste, 
Shrill  damtmring  for  their  prey  the  birds  obscene. 

West,    The  Story  of  Phineus* 

When  pain'd  with  hunger,  the  wild  raven's  brood 
Loud  calls  on  Ood,  importunate  for  food : 
Who  hears  their  cry,  who  grants  their  hoarse  request^ 
And  stills  the  clamour  of  the  craving  nest  ? 

Young,     Paraphrase  on  part  of  the  Booh  ofjeh^ 

Wlioe*er  prefers  a  clamorous  mob*s  applause 
To  his  own  conscience,  or  his  country  s  cause. 
Is  soon  elated,  and  as  soon  cast  down 
.By  every  drunken  cobbler's  smile  or  frown. 

Jenyns,    Noraiu  £^.  lib.  ii.  Imitated,  1.  81. 

Upon  this,  however,  it  was  eagerly  claimed  by  the  right  owneni» 
who,  supported  by  the  other  lodianSy  clamorously  reproached  him 
for  invading  their  property,  and  prepared  to  take  the  canoe  from 
him  by  force.  Cooh,    Voyage,  book  i.  ch.  xv.  vol.  i. 

CXiAMP,  in  Carpentry,  a  little  wheel  used  instead  of  a 
pulley  in  a  mortice.  In  Slup-buUding,  a  plank  strength- 
ening the  beams,  masts,  or.  yards.  In  Brick-making,  a 
pile  of  bricks  raised  for  burning. 
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ClaWip.}     In  Erse,  a  tribe  or  family.    Lye. 

■ They  around  the  flag 

Of  each  his  faction,  in  thir  several  clanns, 
Light-arm'd  or  heavy,  sharp,  smooth,  swift  or  tloVj 
Swarm  populout. 

Milton.     Paradise  Lost,  book  ii.  L  901. 

Then  exit* d  croudt  abjure  their  native  home. 
And  sad,  in  search  of  foreign  mansions  roam  ; 
A  youthful  empress  guides  their  airy  elan. 
And  wheels  and  shoots  illustrious  from  the  ran. 

Broohes,     Universal  Beauty,  book  vi.  y.  1691. 

The  books,  of  which  I'm  chiefly  fond, 

Are  such  as  you  have  whilom  conn'd  ; 

That  treat  of  China's  civil  law. 

And  subjects'  right  in  Goloonda ; 

Of  highway-elephants  at  Ceylon, 

To  rob  in  clans,  like  men  o*  th'  Highland. 

Prior,    Another  Epistle  to  F.  Shepherd,  Esq. 

The  momtains  on  the  tonth  are  well  planted,  and  finely  culti- 
rated,  high  up,  interspersed  with  the  habitations  of  the  high- 
landers,  not  singly,  but  in  groupes,  as  if  they  loved  society  or 
clanship.  Pennant,     Tour  in  ScotiasuL 

The  term  Clan*  appears  to  be  now  confined  in  its 

*Glan  is  evidently  the  Gaelic  Clann,  a  collective  nonn,  the  pri- 
mary meantq^  of  which  is  *'  children,'*  and  from  which  it  has 
anturally  passed  ^to  a  term  for  race,  offiipring,  descendants,  pro- 


application  to  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  Some 
writers  have  derived  it  from  the  Liatin  word  coloma ; 
but  we  agree  with  Whi taker,  who  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  ancient  language  of  Britain,  that,  in  all  the 
dialects  of  the  Celtic  tongue.  Clan  is  strictly  synony- 
mous with  family,  and  has  no  reference  whatever  to 
foreign  extraction,  or  to  a  borrowed  lineage.  On  the 
contrary,  the  Clansmen  of  the  Caledonian  mountains^ 
whilst  they  take  pleasure  in  describing  themselves  as 
being  of  one  blood  and  one  name,  uniformly  boast 
that  they  are  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  country; 

geny.  In  all  these  significations  it  is  in  very  common  use,  in  the 
spoken  and  written  language.  Thus  they  say  in  Gaelic,  Clanst^ 
Griagair,  Clams-Choinnich,  Clann-nhonuilr—ihe  Clan  Mac* 
Crregor,  Mackenzie,  Macdonald.  The  Highlander,  however, 
makes  use  of  tlie  word,  not  exactly  in  the  same  view  as  the  word 
Clan  is  used  in  English,  referring  to  a  common  name,  bnt  simply 
to  the  descendants  of  one  progenitor^  or  rather  to  the  children  of 
one  father.  In  several  provincial  dialects  it  is  spoken  and  writtea 
Cloinn,  which  is  properiy  the  genitive  case  ol^  Clann ;  and  is,  in 
fact,  one  of  the  primitive  words  of  the  language,  the  etymology 
of  which  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  trace.  It  may  be  remarked, 
that  in  the  Armoric  dialect  of  the  Celtic,  the  word  Clou  signifies 
iom  and  little,  as  well  as  children  or  a  tribe.  In  the  German  also 
Klein  signifies  littk.  In  the  Armoric  also  JoUn,  contracted  Glen, 
denotes  the  young  of  cattle.  Corresponding  to  the  Gaelic  Clann, 
we  have,  in  Welsh,  Plant,  Blant ;  in  Manx,  Chan ;  in  Cornish  and 
Armoric,  Clan:  and  in  German,  Klahain,  children. 
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CLiAN.  that  it  was  never  occupied  by  any  other  race  of  men ; 
and  that  no  enemy,  however  powerful  or  politic,  has 
ever  been  able  to  wrest  it  from  their  possession. 

It  has  been  customary  to  seek  for  the  model  of 
Scottish  Clanship  in  the  feudal  system  of  the  Gothic 
nations;    but  the  slightest  examination  of  the  two 
institutions  is  sufficient  to  show  that  they  have  hardly 
any  thing  in  common  either  in  their  principles  or 
usages.    The  former  is  much  more  simple  in  its  struc- 
ture, and  belongs  to  a  state  of  society  which  has  made 
a  still  shorter  removal  from  that  paternal  government 
under  which  mankind  appear  to  have  been  originally 
placed.     The  Hebrews  and  Arabs  present  a  pattern  to 
which  the  social  condition  of  the  Highlanders  bears 
the  closest  resemblance  ;  and  it  has  been  maintained 
by  some  intelligent  authors,  that  in  respect  of  dress, 
arms,  customs,  superstition,  language,  poetry,    and 
music,  the  Gaels  have  a  greater  affinity  to  Asiatics 
than  to  Europeans.    Their  language,  in  particular,  is 
said  to  be  very  like  those  of  the  East,  both  in  its  con- 
stitution and  its  grammatical  properties ;  but  whether 
this  circumstance  should  be  regarded  as  a  proof  that 
they  have  sprung  from  the  same  root,  or  merely  that 
all  languages  formed  in  a  similar  condition  of  society 
must  display  a  similar  process  of  thought  and  in- 
vention, we  willingly  leave  to  the  determination  of  the 
reader.     Omitting  these  considerations,  therefore,  as 
they  do  not  properly  belong  to  the  subject  now  before 
us,  wc  shall  proceed  to  state  a  few  facts  in  regard  to 
the  patriarchal  constitution  of  the  Clans,  as  it  existed 
in  former  times,  and  as  it  now  presents  itself  to  the 
examination  of  the  modern  traveller. 

The  duty  and  allegiance  of  the  Highlander  were 
paid  to  the  Chief  of  his  Clan,  as  representing  some 
remote  ancestor  from  whom  it  was  supposed  the  whole 
tribe  was  originally  descended,  and  whose  name  com- 
pounded into  a  patronymic,  was  the  distinguishing 
appellation  of  the  sept.  Suppose  the  name  of  that 
imaginary  or  very  ancient  progenitor  was  Donald,  the 
family  assumed  the  denomination  of  Mac  Donald,  or 
Sons  of  Donald  ;  and  every  individual  who  bore  this 
name,  whatever  might  be  his  wealth  or  rank,  esteemed 
himself  as  a  descendant  of  the  honoured  founder  of 
the  tribe,  and  as  brother  to  every  one  of  its  members. 
Each  Clan,  acting  upon  this  principle,  bore  to  its 
Chief  all  the  zeal,  all  the  a£fectionate  deference,  all  the 
blind  devotion  of  children  to  a  father.  The  Clansman 
who  scrupled  to  save  his  Chiefs  life  at  the  expense  of 
his  own,  was  regarded  as  a  coward  who  fled  from  his 
father  s  side  in  the  hour  of  peril.  Upon  this  simple 
principle  rests  the  whole  doctrine  of  Clanship;  and 
although  the  authority  of  the  Chief  sometimes  as- 
sumed a  more  legal  aspect,  as  the  general  law  of  the 
country  then  stood,  yet  with  his  Clan,  no  feudal  rights 
or  magisterial  authority  could  enhance  or  render  more 
ample  that  power  which  he  possessed  jure  sanguinis^ 
the  right  of  primogeniture.  The  duty  of  the  Clans- 
man, sigain,  was  held  as  quite  indelible ;  and  no  feudal 
privilege  which  he  might  acquire,  nor  any  engagement 
whatever  could  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  the 
service  which  he  owed  to  his  Chief. 

Such  was  the  very  simple  theory  of  Clan-govern- 
ment ;  but  in  practice  it  extended  farther.  Each  Clan 
was  divided  into  three  orders.  The  head  of  all  was 
the  C/iief;  who  was  usually,  though  not  always,  the 
sole  proprietor  of  the  lands  which  belonged  to  the 
Clan.     The  term  Proprietor  is  perhaps  too  strong  an 


expression  for  the  kind  of  territorial  right  with  which  CLAK. 
he  was  vested ;  for  he  was  in  fact  rather  the  steward  ^^^-yW 
of  the  community  than  their  master,  and  administered 
the  affairs  of  those  whom,  in  his  quality  of  patriarchal 
head,  he  officially  represented,  according  to  the  use 
and  want  of  the  particular  family  and  the  habits  of 
the  times.  He  retained  a  certain  portion  of  the  best 
of  the  land  as  his  own  appanage,  which  was  cultivated 
for  his  sole  advantage.  The  rest  was  divided  by  g^rants 
of  a  nature  more  or  less  temporary,  among  the  second 
class  of  the  Clan,  who  are  called  Tenanti  or  Taksmen. 
These  were  the  near  relations  of  the  Chief;  and  to  each 
of  these,  brothers,  nephews,  or  cousins,  he  assigned  a 
portion  of  land,  either  during  pleasure,  or  upon  short 
lease,  or  frequently  in  the  form  of  mortgage  redeem- 
able for  a  certain  sum  of  money.  These  small  portions 
of  land,  the  Taksmen,  assisted  by  the  liberality  of 
friends,  contrived  to  stock  with  cattle  and  instruments 
of  husbandry  ;  and  in  this  way  they  were  enabled  to 
gain  a  rude  subsistence,  till,  in  a  generation  or  two, 
the  lands  were  resumed  in  order  to  portion  out  some 
nearer  relative,  when  the  descendants  of  the  original 
Taksmen  sank  into  the  condition  of  Commonen. 

The  transition  now  mentioned  was  so  frequent  and 
customary,  that  the  third  class,  consisting  of  the  com- 
mon people,  was  strengthened  in  the  principle  on 
which  their  Clannish  obedience  depended,  their  belief, 
namely,  in  their  original  connection  with  the  genealogy 
of  the  Chief  5  each  generation  seeing  a  certain  number 
of  families  merge  into  the  lowest  class,  whom  their 
fathers  had  ranked  among  the  Taksmen  or  Nobility  of 
the  Clan.  But  the  change,  though  frequent,  did  not 
uniformly  take  place.  In  the  case  of  a  very  powerful 
Chief,  or  of  one  who  had  an  especial  affection  fbr  a 
son  or  a  brother,  a  portion  of  land  was  assigned  to  a 
Cadet  in  perpetuity;  or  he  might  be  established  in  an 
appanage  conquered  from  some  hostile  Clan,  which 
was  to  be  considered  as  his  own,  so  long  as  he  was 
able  to  retain  it.  The  Taksman,  too,  might  acquire 
property  by  marriage,  or  by  his  personal  industry ;  and 
in  that  case  he  secured  for  his  descendants  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  rank  in  which  they  were  bom,  as  well  as 
of  the  authority  which  never  failed  to  accompany 
that  rank. 

A  man  of  the  second  class,  a  Tenant  or  Taksman, 
usually  had  under  his  government  a  branch  or  sub- 
division of  the  tribe,  who  looked  up  to  him  as  their 
immediate  leader,  and  whom  he  ruled  with  the  same 
authority,  and  in  the  same  manner  in  all  respects,  as 
the  Chief,  who  was  patriarchal  head  of  the  whole 
sept.  Such  commander  or  guardian  of  a  subordinate 
section  of  the  Clan,  was  called  Chieftain,  a  title  of 
distinct  but  limited  import  5  for  the  power  with  which 
he  was  clothed  did  not  render  him  independent  of  the 
great  Superior,  nor  free  him  from  the  service  and 
obedience  to  which  he  was  bound  as  a  younger  brother 
of  the  same  family.  -The  larger  Clans  often  compre- 
hended several  of  these  subdivisions,  each  of  which 
had  its  own  Chieftain;  and  it  sometimes  happened  that 
when  the  senior  branch  of  the  ruling  stock  became 
extinct,  a  serious  contention  ensued  among  those  petty 
governors  for  the  honour  of  representing  the  founder 
of  their  house.  Such  an  event  was  the  most  calami- 
tous thing  that  could  occur.  A  Civil  war  not  unfre- 
quently  followed,  attended  with  all  the  horrors  wWch 
spring  from  personal  rivalry  and  domestic  dissension; 
and  the  miseries  of  such  a  condltiun  were  not  a  little 
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CLAN,  aggravated  by  the  iVisgrace  which  always  attended 
the  want  of  a  head,  and  the  jarring  claims  of  suc- 
cession. To  use  to  any  member  of  a  Clan,  which 
happened  to  be  in  this  situation,  the  taunting  expres- 
sion "  Name  your  Chief,**  was  an  insult  which  nothing 
but  blood  could  avenge.  It  must  be  admitted,  never- 
theless, that  few  points  are  more  obscure  in  Celtic 
history  than  the  right  of  succession  as  founded  upon 
lineal  descent  -,  and  as  a  proof  of  this  we  have  only 
to  mention,  that,  at  various  periods  during  the  last 
century,  when  Clan  regiments  were  raised,  there  was 
generally  a  furious  dispute,  and  sometimes  a  bloody 
quarrel  for  the  honour  of  commanding  them. 

The  appellation  of  the  Chiefs  had  in  most  cases  a 
reference  to  the  history  of  their  ancestors,  and  denoted 
little  more  besides  that  they  were  the  descendants  of 
the  first  father  of  the  Clan.  Thus  the  Chief  of  the 
Campbells  was  called  Mac  Callam  More,  the  Son  of  the 
Great  Colin;  and  the  Chief  of  the  Macdonells  is  named 
Mac  AUister  More,  the  Son  of  the  Great  Allister.  The 
language  of  the  Clans  had  no  higher  expression  of 
rank ;  and  when  the  family  of  Sleate  was  ennobled, 
their  Clansmen  could  only  distinguish  Lord  Macdonald 
as  Afac  Dhonuil  More,  the  Great  Macdonald. 

The  dress  of  the  Chieftains  differed  in  nothmg  from 
that  of  the  Commons,  except  that  the  former  wore  a 
feather  in  their  bonnets.  As  the  whole  tribe  were  one 
family,  cousins  of  various  degrees,  and  kinsmen  of 
one  blood,  the  Chiefs  were  courteous  and  affable ; 
and  the  other  classes  were  easy  in  their  manners, 
proud  though  respectful,  and  esteemed  worthy  of  be- 
ing at  all  times  the  companions  of  their  superiors. 
At  table  they  all  sat  together,  according  to  their  offices 
and  birthright;  the  meanest  person  in  company  re- 
garding himself  as  a  gentleman.  Poverty  was  no  ob- 
stacle to  the  privileges  of  blood  5  and  as  education  had 
not  yet  created  any  difference  in  taste  or  habits,  it 
would  not  have  been  easy  to  mark  any  distinction  in 
the  indulgences,  the  manners,  and  the  pursuits  of 
the  Chief,  the  Taksman,  and  the  Commoner. 

For  these  reasons  the  Clansmen  of  the  north,  like 
the  Noblesse  in  some  parts  of  Modern  Europe,  re- 
tained nothing  of  family  rank  but  the  pride  and  the 
name;  and  many  a  Celt  of  gentle  blood  was  fain  to  drive 
his  OM^n  oxen  to  market,  or  even  to  assist  in  cleaning 
the  stable  and  in  making  his  own  shoes.  The  arable 
land  being  very  limited,  population  soon  pressed  upon 
the  means  of  subsistence,  and  reduced  the  poorer 
classes  to  the  very  brink  of  starvation.  Each  little 
hrm  was,  by  the  tenant  who  cultivated  it,  divided  and 
subdivided  among  his  children  and  grand- children, 
until  the  number  of  human  beings  to  be  maintained 
fiir  exceeded  that  for  whom,  by  any  mode  of  culture, 
the  space  of  ground  could  supply  nourishment.  It  is 
asserted,  for  instance,  that  in  the  rugged  district  be- 
tween Loch  Katrine  atid  Loch  Lomond,  there  were 
one  hundred  and  fifty  families  living  upon  ground 
which  did  not  pay  ninety  pounds  a  year  of  rent  5  or, 
in  other  words,  each  family  at  a  medium  rented  land 
at  twelve  shillings  a  year,  as  their  sole  mode  of  live- 
lihood. In  such  circumstances  it  is  not  surprising 
that  thieving  became  a  trade,  and  that  the  abstraction 
of  cattle  and  corn  from  more  wealthy  neighbours 
should  have  been  resorted  to  as  an  honourable  and 
profitable  employment. 

The  juriEiUction  of  the  Chiefs,  particularly  in  later 
times  was  not  lesb  •xtensive  than  that  of  the  feudal 


Barons,  and  was  exercised  on  some  occasions  with  no  .  CLAN, 
less  promptitude  and  severity.  In  general,  however, 
the  head  of  a  Clan  was  a  mild  Judge,  and  unwillingly 
resorted  to  capital  punishment.  He  was  direcle<l  in 
his  proceedings  by  the  Elders  of  his  tribe,  who  by 
ancient  custom  were  his  standing  Counsellors,  without 
whose  advice  no  measure  was  undertaken,  and  no  de- 
termination formed,  which  could  involve  the  interests 
of  his  Clansmen.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
power  of  life  and  death  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Chiefs 
of  which  fact  the  following  anecdote  affords  an  amus- 
ing illustration.  Sometime  before  the  year  17^5,  the 
Lord  President  Forbes,  travelling  from  Edinburgh  to 
his  seat  at  Culloden,  dined,  on  his  way,  at  Blair  Castle 
with  the  Duke  of  AthoL  In  the  course  of  the  evening 
a  petition  was  delivered  to  his  Grace,  which,  having 
read,  he  turned  round  to  the  President  and  said,  "  My 
Lord,  here  is  a  petition  from  a  poor  fellow,  whom 
Commissary  Bissel,  my  Baron  Bailie,  has  condemned 
to  be  hanged  3  and  as  he  is  a  clever  fellow,  and  is 
strongly  recommended  to  mercy,  I  am  much  inclined 
to  pardon  him.'*  *'  But  your  Grace  knows,"  said  the 
President,  '^  that  after  condemnation,  no  man  can 
pardon  but  his  Majesty."  "  As  to  that,"  replied  the 
Duke,  "  since  I  have  the  power  of  punishing,  it  is  but 
right  that  I  should  have  the  power  of  pardoning ;  and," 
cfidling  his  servant, "  Go,*'  said  he, "  send  an  express  to 
Logierait,  and  order  Donald  Stewart,  at  present  under 
sentence  of  death,  to  be  instantly  set  at  liberty." 

The  rebellions  which  took  place  in  the  year  1715 
and  1745,  suggested  to  Government  the  necessity  of 
breaking  the  bond  of  union  which  had  so  long  sub- 
sisted between  the  Clansmen  and  their  Chiefs.  It  no 
longer  accorded  with  the  institution  of  society,  nor 
with  the  right  administration  of  justice,  that  a  body 
of  {people,  at  once  so  warlike  and  so  restless,  should 
be  left  to  the  direction  of  disaffected  landholders  3  and 
it  was  therefore  determined  that  the  heritable  juris* 
diction  of  the  Chiefs  should  be  forthwith  abolished, 
and  that  the  voice  of  public  law  should  be  obeyed  even 
in  the  remotest  parts  of  the  Highlands.  It  was  like- 
wise resolved  to  disarm  the  common  people,  and  to 
compel  them  to  relinquish  their  national  dress;  the 
legislature  proceeding  on  the  hope,  that  all  pecu- 
liarities of  clothing,  institutions,  and  manners  being 
done  away,  the  Celtic  tribes  would  soon  amalgamate 
with  the  more  peaceful  population  of  the  plains.  In 
the  year  1747,  Acts  were  accordingly  passed,  in  order 
to  accomplish  the  objects  which  have  just  been  stated  ; 
and  some  opinion  may  be  formed  of  the  importance 
which  Government  attached  to  the  garb,  by  the  tenour 
of  the  following  oath,  which  was  administered  in  1747 
and  1748,  at  Fort  William  and  other  places  in  which 
the  people  were  assembled  for  the  purpose;  those 
who  refused  to  take  it  being  treated  as  rebels. 

'*  I,  A  B,  do  swear,  as  I  shall  answer  to  God  at  the 
great  day  of  judgment,  that  I  have  not  nor  shall  have 
in  my  possession,  any  gun,  sworJ,  pistol,  or  any  arm 
whatsoever  j  and  that  I  never  use  tartan,  plaid,  or  any 
part  of  the  Highland  garb ;  and  if  I  do  so,  may  I  be 
cursed  in  my  undertakings,  family,  and  property, — 
may  I  never  see  my  wife  and  children,  father,  mother, 
or  relations, — may  I  be  killed  in  battle  as  a  coward, 
and  lie  without  Christian  burial  in  a  strange  land,  far 
from  the  graves  of  my  forefathers  and  kindred  ;  may 
all  this  come  across  me  if  I  break  my  oath.*' 

The  framers  of  this  oath,  it  has  been  obser^'ed,  knew 
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tion of  the  feudal  power  of  the  Chiefs^  says  Colonel 
Stewart  in  his  Sketches,  and  the  disarming  Act  had 
little  influence  on  the  character  of  the  people^  in  eom- 
parison  of  the  grief,  indignation*  and  disaffection^ 
occasioned  by  the  loss  of  their  garb.  The  author  of 
the  Rambler,  who  had  no  undue  bias  in  forour  of  the 
Celts,  joins  in  the  lamentation  which  was  created  by 
the  legal  prohibition  of  the  kelt  and  plaid — the  most 
inconvenient  dress,  by  the  way,  that  a  man  can  wear. 
"  It  affords/*  says  the  great  Lexicographer,  '*  a  gene- 
rous and  manly  pleasure  to  conceive  a  little  nation  ga- 
thering its  fruits  and  tending  its  herdswith  fearless  con- 
fidence, though  it  lies  open  on  every  side  to  invasion ; 
where,  in  contempt  of  walls  and  trenches,  every  man 
sleeps  securely  with  his  sword  beside  him ;  where 
all,  on  the  first  approach  of  hostility,  come  together  at 
the  eall  to  battle,  as  at  a  summons  to  a  festal  show, 
and  committing  their  cattle  to  the  care  of  those  whom 
age  or  nature  has  disabled,  engage  the  enemy  with  that 
competition  for  hazard  and  for  glory  which  operate  in 
men  who  fight  under  the  eye  S(  those  whose  dislike 
or  kindness  they  have  always  considered  as  the  great- 
est evil  or  the  greatest  good.  In  the  state  of  the  High- 
landers,** he  continues, ''  every  man  was  a  soldier,who 
partook  of  national  confidence,  and  interested  him- 
Mlf  in  national  honour.  To  lose  this  spirit  is  to  lose 
what  no  small  advantage  will  compensate.*'  "  Their 
pride/*  he  says  in  another  place,  "  has  been  crushed 
by  the  heavy  liand  of  a  vindictive  conqueror,  whose 
severities  have  been  followed  by  laws,  which,  though 
they  cannot  be  called  cruel,  have  produced  much 
discontent,  because  they  operate  on  the  surface  of 
life,  and  make  every  eye  hear  witness  to  subjection. 
To  be  compelled  to  wear  a  new  dress  has  always  been 
found  painful.'*  If  the  policy  of  the  disarming  Act 
appear  somewhat  problematical,  what  must  we  think 
of  the  subsequent  measure  of  1747  to  compel  the 
Highlanders  to  lay  aside  their  national  dress  ?  It  is 
Impossible  to  read  this  latter  Act,  without  considering 
it  rather  as  an  ignorant  wantonness  of  power,  than  as 
the  proceeding  of  a  wise  and  beneficent  legislature. 

Many  ludicrous  stories  are  told  of  the  contrivances 
adopted  by  the  Highlanders,  with  the  view  of  eluding 
the  law  which  prohibited  the  use  of  their  ancient  garb. 
Their  nether  limbs,  unused  to  the  confinement  of  the 
Ix)wland  costume,  were  not  unfreq'uently  left  alto- 
gether unincumbered  with  dress,  while  the  Parlia- 
mentary integunient  was  suspended  on  a  stick  and 
carried  over  the  shoulders.  But  Time  which  reconciles 
the  human  mind  to  all  things,  produced,  at  no  distant 
period,  its  wonted  effect  on  the  feelings  of  the  Clans- 
men. Breeches  are  now  common  in  the  Highlands ; 
the  kilt  being  confined  to  old  men,  who  seem  to 
venerate  it  as  the  object  of  an  undeserved  persecution, 
and  to  boys  before  they  reach  the  years  at  which  taste 
or  convenience  dictates  a  choice. 

The  celebrated  Lord  Chatham  was  the  first  States- 
man who  denounced  the  questionable  policy  of  breaking 
the  spirit  of  the  Clans,  as  the  only  means  of  rendering 
them  harmless  subjects.  He  proposed  to  restore  to 
them  their  favourite  garb,  and  to  put  arms  once  more 
into  their  hands  j  which  last  they  should  be  invited  to 


employ  against  the  foreign  enemies  of  the  Crown.  CIAS, 
Highland  regiments  were  accordingly  raised,  and 
officered  by  the  Chieftains  of  the  several  Clans ;  adding 
thus  to  the  land  forces  of  the  Kingdom  a  considerable 
body  of  hardy  and  temperate  soldiers,  to  whom  the 
exercises  of  the  field  were  a  pastinae,  and  the  dangers 
and  fatigues  of  actual  warfare  the  most  grateful  em- 
ployment. Since  the  period  now  alluded  to,  the 
natives  of  the  Scottish  mountains  have  always  borne 
their  part  in  the  services  of  the  British  army ;  having 
long  ago  transferred  to  the  House  of  Hanover  the  at-- 
tachment  which  they  had  repeatedly  manifested  for  the 
Royal  line  of  Stuart,  and  rendering  to  their  official 
superiors  the  obedience  and  fidelity  which  they  were 
wont  to  reserve  for  the  Chiefs  of  thdr  Clans. 

In  modem  times  there  remain  but  few  traces  of  the 
spirit  and  usages  of  their  patriarchal  institutions. 
The  father  of  the  tribe  has  degenerated  into  a  mere 
proprietor  of  land,  or  a  manufacturer  oi  kelp  }  and  he 
lets  his  fiirms  to  the  highest  bidder  without  valuing 
the  name  or  the  blood  which  constituted  the  pride  of 
his  ancestors.  The  common  people  seek  employnient 
in  the  army,  or  in  the  commercial  districts  of  the 
Lowlands ;  their  cottages  are  fast  disappearing  from 
the  straths  and  margins  of  the  lakes ;  and  new  breeds  of 
men  and  of  cattle  are  transplanted  from  the  south  into 
a  barren  and  stormy  region,  where  nothing  that  is  not 
indigenous  can  be  expected  to  thrive. 

We  conclude  this  account  of  the  Clans  by  specifying 
the  districts  which  the  principal  Celtic  tribes  were 
accustomed  to  occupy.  In  many  instances,  Ccdonel 
Stewart  informs  us,  they  were  only  occupiers  and 
tenants  at  will  of  the  lands  on  which  they  and  their 
forefathers  had  lived  for  ages.  But  while  theConunons 
obeyed  and  followed  the  Chiefil  of  their  femily  and 
kindred,  the  proprietors  of  their  lands  seldom  h^d 
any  authority  or  feudal  controul, except  in  cases  where 
the  Superior  and  his  people  entertained  similar  poli- 
tical views  and  sentiments.  The  lands  thus  cKCupied 
by  different  Clans  and  tribes,  either  as  proprietors  or 
tenants,  were  generally  called  their  amntry;  and  thus 
Lochaber,  for  example,  which  was  occupied  nearly  five 
hundred  years  by  the  Macdonells  of  Keppoch,  is  still 
denominated  the  country  of  that  sept,  though  the  fee- 
simple  of  the  property  had  been  vested  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  time  in  the  families  of  Gordon  and 
Mackintosh.  Caithness,  we  observe,  is  appropriated 
to  the  Sindairs ;  Ross-shire  to  the  Mackenzies,  Suth- 
erhmds,  and  Mackays  }  Argyle  to  the  Campbells  and 
Stewarts ;  the  Isles  to  the  Macdonalds,  Macleans, 
and  Macleods  ;  Perthshire  to  the  Drummonds,  Gra- 
hams, and  Robertsons  -,  and  Inverness  to  the  Mac* 
phersons,  Farquharsons,  Frazers,  and  Mackintoshes. 
A  variety  of  minor  tribes  occupied  land  in  aU  the 
districts  now  named ;  and,  among  others,  the  famous 
Clan  Macgregor,  which  appears  to  have  robbed  and 
fought  on  the  cohfines  of  Perthshire,  Dumbarton,  and 
Argyle.  The  reader  who  desires  further  information 
in  regard  to  the  Highlanders,  will  find  it  in  Colonel 
Stewart's  Sketches;  in  Mrs.  Grant's  SuperstUioHS ;  and 
in  a  more  interesting  work  than  either  of  these* 
entitled  Letters  from  a  Gentleman  in  the  North  of 
Scotland, 
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\Lat.  dcmcubirmSt  and  dandes* 
iiaus,  formed  from  clam^  itself 


CLA'NCULAR, 
Cla^ncvlably, 

CLA'^NOBftTiNB,       ^of  uocertadii  origin. 
Cla'ni>icstinblt.  J      Fr.  etandesimj   close,    privy, 
secret,  hidden. 

For  yon  to  fasten  peeuKarly  upon  that  one  snpennimeniry  answer 
of  mine,  and  to  make  such  sheiv^s  of  triumpb,  and  impute  c/ajt- 
euktr  dealing  to  that  anther,  and  a  great  deal  more,  (on  so  no 
manner  of  grounds  or  probabilities,  when  all  is  laid  together)  is 
that,  which  you  ought  to  lay  to  your  heart,  though  you  will  not 
the  sad  story.  Hammond,     Works,  vol.  i.  fol.  184. 

I  will  leave  it  to  such  as  are  to  claim  after  the  issue  of  Henry 
VII.  to  lay  in  bar  the  poligamy  of  Charles  Brandon  the  Duke  of 
Suffolk ;  and  also  the  vitiated  and  clandestine  contract,  (if  it  may 
be  so  oaHed)  having,  no  witness  nor  solemnization  of  Christian 
matrimony,  nor  any  lawful  matching  of  the  Earl  of  Hartford  and 
the  Lady  Catherine. 

Bwnett,    Rewrda,  Lethington  to  Sir  mUi0m  CeciL 

To  this  my  Lord  Bishop  replyed,  that  for  the  first,  since  they 
were  members  of  the  synod,  they  would  not  do  any  thing  clan-^ 
cuUtrily,  without  the  consent  and  privity  of  the  whole  company. 

Hale.    Letters,  p.  16. 

Dr.  Metcalf,  tbe  master  of  tbe  college,  a  man  as  Ascbam  tells 
us,  meanly  hamed  himself,  but  no  mean  encourager  of  learning 
in  others,  ckmdestimefy  promoted  his  election  ;  though  he  openly 
Memed  first  to  oppose  it,  and  afterwards  to  censure  it,  because 
Ascbam  was  known  to  fiMrour  the  new  opinions. 

Boger  Ascham,    lAfe,  vi.  2. 

Tliey  were  not  done  elanemiarly  in  a  blind  comer,  among  rude 
and  simple  people,  but  openly  and  visibly,  every  where  about 
Judca,  the  most  lightsome  place  for  knowledge  and  goodness  in 
the  world.  Barrow,    Sermon,  20.  vol.  ii. 

But  it  will  be  nrgad  still,  that  civil  assemblies  are  open,  and 
free  for  any  one  to  enter  into  ;  whereas  religious  conventicles  are 
more  private,  and  tiiereby  give  opportunity  to  clandestine  machi- 
nations. Locke,     Concerning  Tol^ation, 

But  there  is  one  thing  wherein  this  so  far  exceeded  Haman's 
conspiracy,  that  there  is  no  comparison  between  them  for  wick- 
edness and  cruelty ;  for  bis  was  open  and  bare-faced,  divulged  and 
known  all  over  the  empire  long  before  it  was  to  be  executed ; 
whereby  the  Jews  had  time  to  make  what  interest  they  could  to 
prevent  it,  or  to  provide  for  their  defence  or  escape,  or  at  least 
to  prepare  themselves  for  death  ;  whereas  this  was  carried  oa  so 
clandestinely  that  it  was  not  to  be  known  till  executed. 

Beveridge.    Sermon  on  the  fifth  of  November,  1704. 

And  is  it  thus  Demetrius  meets  his  friend^ 
Hid  in  the  mean  disgiuse  of  Turkish  robes. 
With  servile  secresy  to  lurk  in  shades, 
And  vent  our  suff 'rings  in  clandestine  groans. 

Johnson,    Irene,  act  i.  SC.  1. 

When  it  was  foond  that  Pope  had  clandestinely  printed  an  un- 
authorised number  of  the  pamphlet.  The  Patriot  King,  Boling^ 
broke  in  a  fit  of  useless  fury,  resolved  to  blast  his  memory,  and 
employed  Mallet  (1749)  as  an  executioner  of  his  vengeance. 

Id.     Life  of  Mallet. 

CLANG.  V.  ^      Fr.  kUngen,  tinnire;  klang,  tinnitus; 

Clang,  n.       f  Dutch,  klincken ,  klingfien ;  Fr.  clangeur; 

Cla'ngoub,    ^Lat.  clangor,  from  the  Gr.  Kkar/yeiv, 

Cla'ngous.  J  which  Vossius  thinks — a  sono  fictum. 
Applied  to  the  noise  of  Cranes  and  some  other  birds,  of 
Hounds,  of  armour,  of  an  arrow  from  a  bow,  of  the 
trumpet,  &c. 

Kow  clattering  armes,  now  raging  broyls  of  warre 
Gan  passe  the  noves  of  dredfull  trompetts  clang, 
Shrowded  with  shafts  the  hcauen ;  with  cloude  of  darts 
Covered  the  ayte. 

Fncerlmii  Auetors,    The  Demtk  of  Zoroas,  ^c. 


>  Or  gladsum  trumpets  clang 
Dooth  blase  tryumphante  gayoe. 

Drant,    Horace, 


Haue  I  not  ia  a  pitdied  batten  heard 

Loud  larums,  neighing  steeds,  and  trumpets  clangue 

And  do  you  tell  me  of  a  woman's  tongue. 

Shakspeare.     Tatning  the  Shrew,  fol.  212. 


Straight  the  air  dotU  groan 


With  trumpets,  which  thrice  louder  sounds  do  yield 
Than  deafning  thunders  in  the  airy  field. 
Created  nature  at  the  elangonr  quakes. 

The  Shmdmo  ofjudgwunt. 


As  for  the  musical  advantagCf  although  it  seem  more  reason- 
able, yet  do  we  not  observe  that  cranes  and  birds  of  long  necks 
have  any  musical,  but  harsh  and  clangour  throats. 

Sir  Thomas  Brown,  book  vii.  ch.  xiv. 


But  feather'd  soon  and  fledge 


Tbcv  summ'd  their  penns,  and  soaring  th'  air  sublime 

With  clang  despis'd  the  ground ;  under  a  cloud 

In  prospect.  Milton.    Paradise  Lost,  book  viL  1.  427. 


The  hunter's  shont» 


The  clanging  horns  swell  their  sweet  winding  notes. 

The  pack  wide  opening  load  tbe  trembling  air 

With  various  melody.       Somervile.     The  Chase,  book  ii. 


Thus  arm'd,  away  they  stalk 


Undaunted :  o'er  their  hesids  the  martial  maid 
Sends  on  the  right  an  her'n  ;  the  ambient  gloom 
Conceals  him  from  the  view,  but  loud  in  air 
They  hear  the  clangor  of  hia  sonadaag  wings* 

Broome,     The  tenth  I&ad  of  Homer, 

With  adverse  rage 


The  crooked  faulchions  met ;  and  hideous  noise 
From  clashing  shields,  through  the  long  ranks  of  war 
Clang* d  horrible. 

WiatU.    The  Celebrated  Victory  over  the  Poles 


To  tliat  field  I  came. 


Ere  yet  with  ruthless  joy  the  happy  hound 
Told  hill  and  dale  that  reynard's  track  was  found* 
Or  with  the  high-raised  horns  melodiqus  clang 
All  Kilwick  and  aU  Dingle-derry  rang. 

Cowper..    The  Needless  Alarms 

StUrd  be  each  tube,  the  trumpet's  warlike  swell — 
Empire,  and  fame,  all,  all,  with  thee,  farewell ! 
For  thee  alone,  thy  conqu'ring  soldier  arm'd. 
The  banner  wav'd,  and  sprightly  clangour  eharm*d. 

Brookes.     Constantiom 

CLANK,  0.1      Td  clangs  (q^  v.)   merely  with  the 
ChANKp  n,    J  change  of  g  iato  k. 

Twixt  his  right  ribs  deep  pierc'd  the  furious  blade. 
And  open'd  wide  those  secret  vessels,  where 
life's  light  goes  out,  when  first  they  let  in  air. 
He  falls !  his  armour  cUmki  against  the  ground. 

Cowley,     The  Davideis,  book  iv. 

What  clanks  were  heard,  in  German  skies  afsr. 
Of  arms  and  armies,  rushing  to  tbe  war. 

Dry  den.     Virgil,  Georgic,  1 .  v.  638. 

Tbe  noise  of  stripes,  the  clank  of  chains,  and  the  groans  of  the 
tortured,  strike  even  tbe  pious  Aneas  with  a  kind  oi  horror. 

Toiler,  N».  154 

Now,  o'er  the  smoaldng  vale  each  gen'rovs  steed. 
Relaxes  from  the  fervoor  of  his  speed : 
Push'd  up  the  bray,  indignantly  they  feel 
The  clanking  lash,  and  the  retorted  stee). 

Brookes.     The  Fhs  Chase, 

Now  is  the  dreadful  hour,  now  will  our  torches 
Glare  with  more  livid  horrour,  now  our  shrieks 
And  clanking  arms  will  more  appall  the  foe. 

Mason,     Caracl 


Satire,  1. 


CLAP,  o.      ^      Swe.     klappa;     Dutch,   klappen; 
Clap,  n.  I  Ger.  klopjm,  pulsart,  percutere,  ferin. 

Clap-dish,      >  Somner  explains   the  A.  S.  clappan, 
Cla^ppbr,  V,  I  "pa^itore,  to  leap  as  the  hart  dotk,to 
Cla^pper,  71.  J  move,  to  dance,  to  pant,  to  clappe." 
And  H  appears  to  haw  originally  denoted  some  such 
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CLAP. 


CLAF.  quick  and  repeated  motion,  as  the  pulsation  of  the 
heart  ;  and  then,  more  generally,  other  quick  motions 
or  actions.  As  to  clap  hands,— to  strike  them  quickly 
together ;  to  clap  to  a  door, — to  shut  it  quickly  j  to 
clap  up  in  prison, — to  shut  up  quickly,  suddenly  3  met. 
to  clap  up  a  marriage, — to  close  or  conclude  it  quickly, 
suddenly. — It  is  also  applied  to  the  sound  which 
attends  such  quick  and  repeated  motions  or  actions. 
As  to  clap  at  the  door ;  knock,  strike  at  it  quickly. 

For  eft  it  wille  be  wrokcn  with  »  harderc  Alap, 

R,  Brunney  p.  1 16. 

Many  gretc  miahsppes,  many  hardc  trauaile, 

Haf  comen  v»  hard  clappes,  whan  fei  gan  rs  assaile. 

Id.  p.  175. 

Ne  every  apple  that  is  fare  at  eye, 

Ne  is  not  good,  what  so  men  clap  or  crie. 

Chaucer,     The  Chanones  Vemannes  Tale,  V.  16433. 

This  Bompnour  clappeth  at  the  widewes  gate; 
Come  out,  he  sayd,  thou  olde  very  trate  ; 
I  trow  thou  hast  som  frere  or  preest  with  thee. 
Who  vlnppeth?  said  this  wif,  benedicite, 
God  save  you,  sire,  what  is  your  swete  will  ? 

Id,     The  Freres  Tale,  v.  7163. 

There  maie  nothinge  his  tonge  daunt, 
That  he  ne  clappeth  as  a  belle. 

Gower,    Conf,  ^m,,  book  L  fol.  21. 

Such  kindly  wages  Cupide  paycs. 
Where  constant  hearts  cannot  remaine, 
I  hope  to  see  yon  in  such  bandes, 
When  I  may  laugh  and  clappe  my  hands. 

Gascwgne.     The  dok  of  Disdain, 

They  left  me  nothing  but  my  clothes  to  put  on  my  backe,  and 
so  brought  mee  to  Tirwill  to  the  captaine*s  house,  where  before  I 
dyned,  I  had  a  payre  of  fetters  clapped  on  my  legges,  wherewith- 
all  I  sate  vntil  it  was  Munday  in  Easter  weeke. 
Hnhluyt,  Foyage,  ifc,  Thonuu  AIcocKm  Letter,yo\,  i.  p.  i.  p.  304. 

For  certes,  as  suth  Seint  Jerome,  the  erth  shal  cast  him  out  of 
It,  and  the  see,  and  also  the  aire,  that  shal  be  ful  of  thonder 
■clappes  and  lightning!. 

Chaucer,    The  Pertones  Tale,  vol.  ii.  p.  289. 

Foure  dayes  after  this  mcomfortable  seperation  in  the  morning 
toward  ten  of  the  clocke  we  had  a  terrible  clap  of  thunder,  which 
slew  foure  of  our  men  out  right,  their  necks  being  wrung  in  Bon- 
der without  speaking  any  word,  and  of  94  men  there  was  not 
one  yntouched. 
Hahluyt,    Foyage,  fyc.  M.James  Lancaster,  r.  ii.  p.  li.  fol.  103. 


And  right  for  fere 


Thei  waren  dombe,  and  dare  not  telle, 
Withouten  sowne,  as  dothe  the  belle, 
Whiche  hath  no  clapper  for  to  chyme. 

Gower,     Conf,  Am.,  book  iv.  fol.  65. 

Why  my  lord,  saith  he,  doth  your  lordship  make  so  great  a 
matter  of  the  bell  that  lacketh  his  clapper  ?  Here  is  a  bell  (saith 
be)  and  pointed  to  the  pulpit,  that  had  lacked  a  clapper  this 
twenty  years.  We  have  a  parson  that  fctcheth  out  of  his  benefice 
fifty  pound  every  yeere,  but  we  never  see  him. 

Latimer,     The  sixth  Sermon  preached  before  King  Edward, 

O  stormy  peple,  unsad  and  ever  untrewe, 
And  undiscrete,  and  changing  as  a  fane, 
And  ful  of  clapping. 

Chaucer,     The  Clcrhes  TaU,  v.  8875. 

And  forasmuch  as  thou  art  a  Christen  man,  and  rejoysest  in 
Christ,  I  dare  boldlye  affirme  for  thee,  that  thou  takest  neytber 
pleasure  nor  ioye  of  that  place,  like  as  some  persons  do,  which 
triumphed  of  late,  and  with  nauch  ioye  and  clapping  of  handes 
sent  tidings  into  all  partes,  that  purgatorie  H-as  founde  agayne. 

Frith.     Worhs,  fol.  60. 

80  Phidias  was  clapt  up  in  prison,  and  there  died  of  a  sick- 
Bess,  or  else  of  poison  (as  some  say.) 

^>  Thomas  North,  fol.  146. 


So  marcheth  home,  and  by  her  takes  the  knight^ 
Whom  all  the  people  follow  with  great  glee, 
Shouting  and  clapping  all  their  bands  on  bight. 
That  all  the  aire  it  fills,  and  fives  to  heanen  bright. 

SpenJier,    Faerie  Queene,  book  i.  can.  5.  sL  15. 

And  when  thy  noble  body  is  in  durance. 
Thus  do  we  clap  our  musty  murrious  on. 
And  trace  the  streets  in  terrour. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,    Philaster,  act  v.  sc  1. 

There  is  no  way  but  to  clap  up  a  marriage  in  hugger-mugger. 
Ford.     *Tis  pity  She*s  a  Whore,  act  iii.  sc  2. 

Now  surely,  ^hepherd,  here's  a  goodly  song, 

Upon  my  word,  I  never  heard  a  worse,  • 

Away,  old  fool,  and  learn  to  use  thy  tongue, 
I  would  thy  clap  were  shut  up  in  my  purse. 

Drayton.     Pastorals,  Eclogue,  8, 

And  with  the  thunder  claps  of  clashing  armes 
Made  aire  to  sigh  with  sound  of  human  armies. 

Mirraur  for  Magistrates,  foL  568. 


CLAP. 


And  when  trimm'd  up 


To  the  height,  as  thou  imagin'st,  in  mine  eyes, 
A  leper  with  a  clap  dish,  (to  give  notice 
He  is  infectious,)  in  respect  to  thee. 
Appears  a  young  Adonis. 

Massinger,     The  Parliament  ofLoue,  act  ii. 


sc.  2. 


At  every  time  that  he  [Menenius]  was  named,  the  affectionate 
favour  of  the  people  that  stood  in  the  streets  appeared,  by  dap- 
ping of  hands  and  great  applause.     Hollands    lAmms,  fol.  174. 

This  chanticleer,  of  whom  the  story  sings. 
Stood  high  upon  his  toes,  and  clapped  his  wings  ; 
Then  stretched  his  neck,  and  wink'd  with  both  his  eyes. 
Ambitious,  as  he  sought  th*  Olympic  prize. 

Dryden,     The  Coch  and  the  Fox, 

It  is  not  poetry  that  makes  men  poor  ; 
For  few  do  write  that  were  not  so  before ; 
And  those  that  have  writ  best,  had  they  been  rich» 
Had  ne'er  been  clapp'd  with  a  poetic  itch. 

Butler,    Miscellaneous  Tkamgkis. 

If  you  fill  not  the  vessel  up  to  the  top,  but  leave  some  space 
empty  for  the  air  to  take  up,  and  then  clap  your  hand  upon  the 
mouth  of  the  vessel,  the  fishes  will  presently  contend  which  shall 
get  uppermost  in  the  water,  that  so  they  may  enjoy  the  open  air 

Bay.     On  the  Creation,  {Mtrt  L 

Whereupon  Cromwell  clapping  him  on  the  shoulder,  nid, 
<'  Get  the  gone  for  a  mad  fellow,  as  thou  art." 

Ludlow.    Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  137. 

• 
The  first  of  these  are  in  tlie  liest  state  of  the  three,  by  having 
their  minds  yet  in  their  perfect  freedom  and  indiffercocy,   the 
likelier  to   pursue  truth  the  better,  having  no  bias  yet  ciap*d  on 

to  mislead  them. 

Locke.     Conduct  of  the  Understanding,  sec  33. 

As  the  audience  is  not  a  little  abashed,  if  they  find  themselves 
betrayed  into  a  clap,  when  their  friend  in  the  upper  galleiy  docs 
not  come  into  it ;  so  the  actors  do  not  value  themselves  upon  the 
clap,  but  regard  it  as  a  meer  brutum  fitlmcn,  or  empty  noise, 
when  it  has  not  the  sound  of  the  oaken  plant  in  it. 

Spectator,  ^0,235, 

As  soon  as  we  came  in  the  great  hall,  there  stood  many  Bng- 
gons  ready  charcred,  the  General  called  for  wine  to  drink  the 
King's  health  ;  they  brought  him  a  formal  bell  of  silver  gilt, 
that  might  hold  about  two  quarts  or  more  ;  he  took  it  empty, 
pulled  out  the  clapper,  and  gave  it  me,  tvho  he  intended  to  drink 
to,  then  had  the  bell  filled,  drank  it  off  to  his  Majesty's  health, 
then  asked  me  for  the  clapper^put  it  in,  turned  down  the  bell,  and 
rung  it  out,  to  show  he  had  played  fair,  and  left  nothing  in  it ; 
took  out  the  clapper,  desired  me  to  give  it  to  whom  I  pleased, 
then  gave  his  bell  to  be  filled  again,  and  brought  it  to  me. 

Sir  William  Temple,    Let(er  to  Sir  John  Temple. 

Nor    needed  she  this  whetttrtg,  having  shown  her  seal  to 
religion,  or  her  anger  rather  towards  the  professors  of  the  * 
religion,  by  clapping  up  so  many  already  as  she  had  done. 

Strype,    Memoirs,     Queen  Mary,  ^^nmo,  1559« 


C  L  A 


CL  A 
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CLAP.  Bat  tbey  nerer  cKanged  tihe  spot,  m  we  do  in  dancing,  and 

—         though  their  feet  ireie  not  at  rest,  this  exercise  confuted  more  in 

CLARE,    moying  the  fingers  Tery  nimbly,  at  the  same  time  holding  the 

V^p^,  ^/  hands  in  a  prone  position  near  the  face,  and  now  and  then 

clapping  them  together 

Cook*     Voyage,  Tol.  T.  book  ii.  ch.  ti* 

A  search  was  made,  no  pig  was  found—* 
With  ihund'ring  claps  the  seats  resonnd. 
And  pit,  and  box,  and  galleries  roar. 
With— O  rare !  brayo  \  and  encore. 

Smari,    The  Pig,    Fable,  18. 

The  Clap-dish  frequentlywritten  clacAr-duA,  and  also 
termed  clxcket,  (see  Cotgrave,  ad  voe,  cliquette,)  was  a 
wooden  dish  with  a  movable  cover,  used  by  Lepers 
to  receive  their  alms.  It  answered  a  double  purpose 
by  its  noise,  for  it  warned  those  who  were  inclined  to 
give,  that  .the  objects  of  their  bounty  were  infectious, 
and  it  attracted  attention  to  the  beggar  himself. 
Archdeacon  Nares,  in  his  Glossary,  observes,  that  a 
sort  of  Clap-dish  is  still  used  on  particular  days  by 
a  Society  of  Widows,  who  subsist  in  Alms-houses 
without  the  Mickle-gate  Bar  at  York.  Agreeably  to 
ancient  custom,  they  beg  from  house  to  house,  at  the 
same  time  clattering  a  wooden  dish.  This  dish  how- 
ever differs  in  one  respect  from  the  original  Clap-dish. 
It  has  not  a  cover,  but  the  noise  is  mad^  by  a  button, 
suspended  by  a  string  from  the  bottom,  and  occasion- 
ally shaken  with  it.  Mr.  Gifford,  in  his  note  on  the 
passage  quoted  above  from  Massinger,  remarks,  that 
he  has  seen  in  many  parts  of  the  Continent,  little  com- 
munities of  infected  beggars  by  the  road-side  with  a 
Clap-dish,  which  they  continue  to  strike,  as  formerly, 
on  the  appearance  of  a  traveller. 

Clapper,  Mid.  Lat.  cUtperia,  claperiiu ;  Fr.  clapier. 
Of  uncertain  Etymology.  See  Menage  and  Du  Cange. 
Cotgrave  says  "  clapier ;  a  clapper  of  conies  j  a  heap 
of  stones,  whereinto  they  retire  themselves  j  or,  (as 
our  clapper)  a  court  walled  about,  and  full  of  neasts  of 
boords,  or  stones  for  tame  conies.*'  Barrett  says  it  is 
also,  a  doue-cot. 

Connies  there  was  also  playing,   > 
That  comen  oat  of  her  clapere, 

Chaucer,    The  Romant  of  the  Rose,  fol.  122. 

CLAPPERCLAW,  compounded  of  clapper,  applied 
met.  to  the  tongue,  and  claw,  to  scratch  or  tear. 

Theb.  Now  they  are  clapper-clawiHg  one  another, 
lie  goe  looke  on. 

Shahspeare,     Troilms  and  Cressida,  foL  103. 

O  Lord !  this  nasty  thing  will  hite. 
And  scratch  and  clapper-claw  and  fight. 

Smart.    Madam  and  the  Magpie^    Fable,  9. 

itnation  CLARE,  a  County  in  the  south-west  of  Ireland,  and 

ad  ^  one  of  the  six  included  in  the  Province  of  Munster. 
oandanes.  j^  jg  bounded  on  the  north  and  north-east  by  the 
County  of  Galway ;  the  Shannon  separates  it  on  the 
east,  south-east,  and  south,  from  the  Counties  of  Tip- 
perary.  Limerick,  and  Kerry;  while  the  waves  of  the 
Atlantic  bathe  its  western  shores.  This  County  is 
nearly  of  a  triangular  form,  its  western  and  southern 
sides  meeting  in  a  point  at  the  south-west  extremityj 
called  Cape  Lean,  or  Loop*s-head.  The  greatest 
extent  of  Clare  from  north  to  south  is  a  little  more 
than  forty  miles,  and  from  east  to  west  about  sixty- 
five*  According  to  Beaufort*s  Memoir  of  an  Ecclesiaa* 
tical  Map  of  Ireland,  the  superficial  content  of  Clare  is 
744  Irish  square  miles  ;  and  as  the  length  of  the  £ng* 
lish  mile  is  to  that  of  the  Irish,  as  eleven  to  fourteen, 
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the  above  area  reduced  to  English  square  miles  is   CLARE, 
about  1200.    This  surface,  according  to  the  census  of  v«v»y-i^H/ 
1821,  contained  a  population  of  209,595,  which  is  183  Popnlatioiu 
persons   to  each   square  mile.    At  the  time  of  the 
enumeration  of  1813,  the  number  of  inhabitants  was 
160,603,    and  consequently  an  increase  of   48,99^ 
individuals  had  taken  place  in  the  last  eight  years , 
supposing  both  these  enumerations  to  have  been  cor- 
rect.   As  the  correctness  of  the  former  enumeration, 
however,  cannot  be  fully  relied  upon,  no  satisfactory 
inference  can  be  drawn  as  to  the  rate  of  increase  per 
cent,  during  that  inter%'al. 

A  large  portion  of  the  outline  of  this  County  is  Oatllnes. 
washed  either  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  or  by  the  estuary 
of  the  Shannon ;  but  notwithstanding  the  wide  extent 
of  coast,  there  is  a  great  deficiency  of  good  harbours^ 
for,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Shannon  to  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  County,  on  the  borders  of  Galway 
Bay,  a  distance  of  not  less  than  forty  miles,  there  is 
no  good  port  for  large  vessels.    Much  of  the  surface  Surface. 
of  Clare  is  composed  of  an  unproductive  soil.    Near 
the  banks  of  the  Shannon  and  the  Fergus,  there  are 
irregular  tracts  of  rich  low  land,  called  Caucasses  or 
Carcasses,    Its  surface  often  presents  the  appearance  of 
a  marsh,  but  the  substratum  is  a  blue  silt,  deposited 
by  the  waters.    The  subsoil,  however,  seems  to  differ  SoiU 
from  the  surface  only  by  the  latter  having  been  long 
exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere,  as  this  land 
cannot  be  injured  by  any  depth  of  ploughing.    This 
soil,  however,  is  only  found  near  the  banks  of  the 
rivers,  and  has  a  great  similarity  to  what  is  called 
Carse-land  in  Scotland,  near  the  banks  of  the  Forth 
and  the  Tay.    A  peculiar  kind  of  rich  grazing  land  is 
likewise  met  with  in   some  other  parts  of  Clare> 
which  consists  of  a  few  inches  of  soil  upon  a  calca* 
reous  basis.    This  is  almost  continually  clothed .  with 
herbage,  and  the  wettest  season  seems  to  make  no 
impression  upon  it.    A  large  portion  of  the  surface  of 
Clare,  however,  consists  of  mountains,  moors,  and 
bogs,  interspersed  with  about  one  hundred  lakes,  and 
almost  destitute  of  either  natural  woods  or  planta* 
tions.    From  exposure  to  the  Western  Ocean,  as  well 
as  to  the  vapours  of  the  internal  waters,  the  climste  Climate, 
is  naturally  moist,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  be  parti- 
cularly unfavourable  to  health  or  longevity ;  for  though 
fevers  sometimes  prevail  to  a  great  extent,  they  have 
been  ascribed   principally  to  the  dampness  of  the 
houses,  and  a  want  of  cleanliness  in  the  inhabitants. 
The  only  rivers  of  note  which  at  all  belong  to  this  Rivot. 
County,  are  the  Shannon  and  the  Fergus.    The  for- 
mer after  nearly  dividing  Ireland  from  north  to  south, 
and  half  encompassing  Clare,  falls  into  the  Ocean 
between  it  and  Kerry,   where  the  estuary  is  about 
five  miles  broad.    The  Shannon  admits  vessels  of  400  ShAnDO04* 
tons  burden  to  Limerick,  and  the  navigation  is  con<* 
tinned  thence  to  Dublin,  by  means  of  a  canaL    The 
Fergus  rises  within  the  County,  and  having  been  aug-  Tergnm 
mented  by  the  accession  of  several  smaller  streams^ 
and  having  traversed  several  lakes,  it  passes  the  town 
of  Ennis,  and  after  forming  a  beautiful  estuary,  filled 
with  picturesque  islands,  &lls  into  the  Shannon,  nine 
or  ten  miles  below  that  town.     It  is  navigable  for 
vessels  of  about  200  tons  for  eight  miles  up  the  stream, 
and  after  heavy  rains  it  often  overflows  its  banks,  and 
floods  large  tracts  of  meadow  in  its  vicinity.    Another 
feature  in  the  surfoce  of  this  County,  is  wha»  are  called 
Turloghs  there,  but  Loghans  in  some  other  places,  Turloghf. 
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CXARE.  These  are  accumulations  of  water  in  low  places, 
whence  there  is  no  outlet^  and  where  they  of  course 
remain  till  they  are  evaporated  by  the  summer  heat. 
These  spots  necessarily  remain  covered  with  water 
during  several  months  in  the  year,  yet  on  becoming 
dry,  an  abundance  of  fine  grass  springs  up,  and  sup- 
ports large  herds  of  cattle  and  flocks  of  sheep,  till 
the  waters  again  begin  to  accumulate* 

Agriculture  has  made  less  progress  in  the  County 
of  Clare,  than  in  many  other  parts  of  Ireland ;  yet 
most  of  the  common  kinds  of  grain,  rape,  flax,  and 
potatoes,  are  successfully  cultivated.  The  far  greater 
proportion  of  the  inhabitants  are  employed  in  agricul- 
tural pursuits ',  but  the  implements  employed  are  of 
a  very  rude  construction,  and  the  greatest  defects  of 
the  system  are  the  neglect  of  green  crops,  and  the 
amallness  of  the  farms.  Potatoes  are  always  the  chief 
objects  of  attention  ;  turnips  are  scarcely  known ; 
and  where  extra  manure  cannot  be  obtained,  the  crops 
succeed  each  other  till  the  land  is  quite  exhausted. 
Sea-weed  and  sea-sand  are  both  used  with  good  effect. 
The  land,  which  has  been  suffered  to  lie  for  some 
years  to  recover  from  its  exhaustion,  is  usually 
i>ared  and  burned,  and  then  planted  with  potatoes 
for  three  or  four  years  successively  ;  a  crop  of  wheat 
follows,  and  then  repeated  crops  of  oats  are  succes* 
sively  taken,  as  long  as  they  will  pay  the  expense  of 
aeed  and  labour  :  the  ground  next  lies  in  a  rough  and 
comparatively  an  unproductive  state  for  several  years,, 
till  it  is  again  considered  fit  to  undergo  a  similar 
*  course  of  crops.  The  minute  division  of  the  land  into 
farms,  causes  the  greater  part  of  it  to  be  cultivated 
with  the  spade  ',  and  where  the  plough  is  used,  it  ia 
a  very  clumsy  imperfect  instrument,  drawn  by  four 
liorses  abreast,  yoked  with  ropes  fixed  to  collars  of 
straw.  Some  of  the  pastures  in  the  low  grounds, 
particularly  the  cmicasses,  are  rich,  and  capable  of 
feeding  the  largest  oxen ;  and  are  often  let  both  for  this 
purpose  and  for  meadows  at  a  very  high  rent ;  so  pro- 
ductive, indeed,  are  some  of  the  latter,  that  they  fre- 
quently yield  more  than  four  tons  of  hay  per  English 

Cattle,  &c.  acre.  The  cattle  are  chiefly  of  the  long  horned  kind. 
The  sheep  have  been  improved  by  the  introduction  of 
the  Leicestershire  breed  ;  and  both  asses  and  mules 
are  .comparatively  numerous,  and  in  common  use 
among  the  lower  classes  j  while  but  little  attention 
has  been  paid  to  the  breed  of  horses,  which  has  con* 
sequently  degenerated.  Clare  was  formerly  noted  for 
its  orchards,  and  distinguished  for  Cider  of  the  finest 
quality.  This  was  made  from  the  celebrated  cockagee 
apple,  which  is  said  to  be  still  found  in  some  particu* 
lar  parts  of  the  County.  When  Arthur  Young  visited 
this  part  of  Ireland,  he  states  that  an  average  of  about 
six  hogsheads  per  acre  was  the  annual  produce  >  and 
what  is  not  common  to  the  cider  counties  of  England, 
the  orchards  yield  a  crop  every  year.  Very  few  manu- 
factures are  carried  on  in  Clare  j  and  the  linen  that  is 
made,  is  chiefly  of  a  coarse  fabric  for  home  consump- 
tion. Some  coarse  woollens,  stockings,  and  blankets, 
are  also  made.  Kelp  is  another  object  of  industry^ 
along  the  extensive  sea-shore  -,  but,  from  the  careless 
manner  in  which  it  is  prepared,  it  is  of  much  less 
yalue  than  that  made  among  the  Scotch  islands.  Few 
parts  -of  Ireland   are  more  'favourably  situated  for 

Pislieriefl.  carrying  on  a  fishery  than  the  coasts  of  Clare  ;.  but 
Tcry  little  benefit  has  yet  been  derived  from  this 
source.    Most  of  tha  rivers  are  well  stocked  tvith 


Cider. 


tures. 


salmon  and  other  kinds  of  fresh-water  fish,  some  of  CLABE. 
which  are  caught  for  the  supply  of  the  inhabitants  ;  ^"^^v^*^ 
and  the  salmon  fishery  of  the  Shamioa  is  perhaps 
among  the  most  valuable  in  Ireland.    The  manners 
and  customs,  food  and  clothing,  of  this  County,  differ 
but  little  from  those  of  the  other  remote  parts  of 
the  Island.     The  district  which  now  constitutes  this 
County  was  anciently  called  Thomond,  and  was  first 
made  a  County  in  1565,  and  added  to  the  Province  of 
Connaught,  but  was  restored  to  Munster  in  1602.     It  Dinsions, 
forms  part  of  the  united  Diocese  of  Killaloe  and  Kil-  &c. 
fanera,   is  divided  into  nine  Baronies,  and  contains 
seventy-four  Parishes.  The  inhabitants  are  represented 
in  the  United  Parliament  by  three  Members  ;  two  foe 
the  County,  and  one  for  the  Borough  of  Ennis,  the  only 
one  within  its  limits.     Various  remains  of  antiquity  Aq^uI- 
are  spread  over  this  County }  castles,  circular  entrench-  ties, 
ments,  called  Danish  forts,  and  cromlechs.    An  ele* 
vated  tower  in  one  part  forms  a  landmark  for  mari- 
ners.   The  ruins  of  several  churches  and  monasteries 
are  also  yet  visible,  especially  of  one  of  the  latter 
edifices,  on  a  beautiful  island  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Shannon,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  St.  Patrick  in 
the   Vth   century ;  this  place  is  still  the  resort  of 
pilgrims  at  certain  festivals. 

Few  Towns  of  importance  are  to  be  met  with  in  Tovss. 
this  County.  Ennis,  the  Capital,  is  a  considerable  Eq&b. 
Town  situated  on  the  Fergus,  which  is  navigable  to 
the  Shannon,  and  increases  both  the  trade  and  popu- 
lation of  the  place,  which,  as  we  have  already  stated, 
returns  one  Member  to  Parliament.  Killaloe,  which  kuUIm 
was  erected  into  an  Episcopal  See  in  the  Vth  century 
is  an  old  Town,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Shan- 
non. The  river  is  crossed  here  by  a  bridge  of  nineteen 
arches,  below  which  a  ledge  of  rocks  prevents  the 
navigation,  and  a  canal  has  been  cut  thence  to  Dublin. 
The  Cathedral  stands  on  an  eminence,  and  is  a  vene- 
rable structure,  having  stood  nearly  seven  centuries. 
The  trade  is  comparatively  small ;  and  the  situation 
about  eleven  miles  nearly  north-east  of  Limerick. 
The  other  places  are  merely  Villages,  or  small  Towns 
of  an  inferior  order. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  respecting  this 
Coimty  from  Young's  Tour  in  Ireland;  Beaufort's 
Memoir;  Dutton's  Statistical  Survey  of  Clare  ;  Newen- 
ham's  View  of  Ireland;  Wakefield s  Statistical  and 
Political  Account  of  Ireland ;  Mason's  Statistical  Surtfey 
of  Ireland ;  and  the  Abstract  of  the  late  Enunuration  of 
the  Inhabitants,  in  1821. 

Clare  Island,  an  Island  off  the  coast  of  Ireland, 
near  the  south-west  shore  of  Cork.  This  insular 
tract  is  about  three  miles  and  a  half  long,  and  one 
broad.  On  a  rock  near  the  western  extremity,  there 
is  a  stone  in  the  form  of  a  rude  cross,  which  is  sop- 
posed  to  have  been  erected  by  St.  Kieran,  and  was 
anciently  much  resorted  to  by  pilgrims  ^n  the  5th  of 
March,  the  festival  of  that  Saint.  In  the  present 
times,  however,  Clare  Island  has  become  more  re- 
markable for  its  southern  extremity,  called  Cape  Clear, 
which  is  a  landmark  for  sailors  approaching  this  part 
of  the  coast.  The  latitude  and  longitude  of  this 
point  are  51°  15'  north  and  9°  5(/  west. 

Clabb,  an  ancient  market  Town  in  the  County  of 
Suffolk,  on  the  river  Stour.  It  once  possessed  a  magni- 
ficent castle,  the  foundations  of  which,  inclttdin|r«  cir* 
cuit  of  twenty  acres,  are  all  that  can  now  he  graced}  bat 
which  is  believed  to  have  existed  during  the  Heptarchy. 
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CLAR&  Here  ako  stood  an  Aigastioe  Priory,  in  the  Church 
—       belonging  to  which,  now  converted   into  a  barn,  are 
CLARIFY,  ^juried  Joan  of  Acre,  second  daughter  of  Edward  I.  by 
^  '  Queen  Eleanor,  who  derired  her  name  from  her  births 

which  took  place  at  Ptolemais,  and  whose  grand* 
daughter,  Elizabeth,  endowed  and  rebuilt  Clare  Hall  in 
the  University  of  Cambridge  ;  and  also  Lionel,  Duke 
of  Clarence,  third  son  of  Edward  III.  who  derived  his 
title  from  the  town.  In  the  Parish  Church,  which  is  a 
structure  of  great  antiquity  and  beauty,  are  interred 
the  remains  of  Edmund,  son  of  Roger  Mortimer,  Earl 
of  March,  next  heir  to  the  Crown  on  the  death  of 
Richard  U.  The  Church  is  a  Vicarage  in  the  gift  of 
the  King  as  Duke  of  Lancaster.  Population  in  1821, 
1487.  Distance  from  London  fifty-six  miles,  north- 
northeast 

CLARENDON,  once  a  Royal  Forest  in  Wiltshire, 
about  two  miles  south-east  from  Salisbury  ;  near  its 
north-western  extremity  was  a  palace,  which  appears 
to  have  been  a  frequent  Court  residence.  Under  its  roof, 
in  1 164,  Henry  II.  issued  those  laws  intended  to  limit 
Ecclesiastical  authority,  which  were  so  vehemently 
opposed  by  Archbishop  Becket,  and  which  are  known 
in  History  under  the  name  of  the  Constitutions  of 
Clarendon,  This  palace  was  a  favourite  resort  of  King 
John,  by  whom  it  was  so  much  enlarged,  that  tradition 
has  represented  him  to  be  its  founder,  and  its  scanty 
remains  still  preserve  his  name.  But  the  chief  splen- 
dour of  Clarendon  was  under  the  reign  of  Henry  III,, 
who  expended  great  sums  upon  its  buildings.  In  1258 
be  atteiuled  the  dedication  of  Salisbury  Cathedral  with 
his  Court  from  this  place.  In  Edward  II.*s  time  it 
was  disafforested;  nevertheless  Edward  III.  with  his 
Boyal  prisoners,  the  Kings  of  France  and  Scotland, 
passed  the  summer  months  of  1357  in  its  precincts, 
while  the  plague  was  raging  in  London.  By 
Edward  VI.  it  was  granted  to  the  first  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke, for  his  own  life  and  that  of  his  son  >  and  after- 
wards by  Charles  II.  to  General  Monk.  The  park  was 
then  estimated  at  4300  acres.  The  palace  is  now  wholly 
in  ruins. 

CLARET,  Fr.  clairet,  pale  red.  The  name  by  which 
ike  red  wines  of  the  Bordelais  are  commonly  known. 

CLA'RIFY,         •»      Fr.    clarifier;     Lat.    charxficare, 

Cla'rjfication.  J  clartmi  reddere,  Lat.  clarus,  clear, 
bright,  and  Jieri,  to  make,  or  cause  to  be.  The  Gr. 
So^fiaov  trov  to  ouofia,  is  in  the  Vulgate,  —  ciarj/Sca 
nomen  tuum;  which  is  rendered  by  Wiclif— c/ari/fe  thi 
name.     The  Modern  Version  has —  glorifff. 

To  make  clear  or  bright,  splendid,  illustrious,famous. 

Now  my  soule  is  troablid,  and  what  sclial  I  seye  fadir,  saue  me 
fro  this  our :  but  tberfor  I  cam  into  this  oar.  Fadir,  clarifie  thi 
name.  And  avoiscam  fro  heuene  and  seide,  and  I  baue  clarified, 
and  eft  I  schal  clarifie.  Wiclif,    John,  ch.  xii. 

The  fire,  which  is  the  most  pure  of  elementes,  and  also  dothe 
clarifie  the  other  inferioure  elimetes,  is  deputed  to  the  highest 
Bph«re  or  place.  Sir  Thomas  Elyot,     Governour,  p.  5. 

What  thing  a  candle  is  to  an  yie  well  clarified,  euen  the  like 
thing  is  the  woorde  of  God  to  the  folle  beeyng  well  pourged 
throughe  the  singlenesse  of  feith,  (rO  naughtie  affeccions. 

Udall.     Lake,  ch.  xi. 

The  four  and  twentieth  of  November  the  Bishop  of  Rochester 
preached  at  Pauls-Cross,  and  there  shewed  the  blood  of  Hales, 
affirming  it  to  be  no  blood,  bnt  honey  clarified  and  coloured  with 
saffron,  as  it  had  been  evidently  proved  before  the  king  and 
«miiiccl.  Baker,     Henry  VIII,  AfMo,  1540. 

Moreover  that  It  la  passing  light  of  digestion,  and  clarifietk  all 
the  senses  if  it  bee  ordinaryly  eaten.    Holland,  PUnie,  fol.  49.' 


Wherewith  [almonds]  they  also   besmear  the  mooth  of  te  CLARIFY'* 

vessel ;  and  so  draw  it  off,  after  it  hath  lested  some  time.    It  

were  good  to  try  this  clarifying  with  almonds,  in  new  beer,  or  CLA* 

most,  to  hasten  and  perfect  the  clarifying,  RISSIA. 

Bmeon,    Natural  History,  Cent,  viii.  sec  768. 

An  or  most  of  these  things  you  may  also  perform,  if  I  mistake 
not,  with  cAirj^  resin,  though  I  am  not  sure  it' will  do  so  well. 

Boyle,    History  of  particular  foaUiits,  ch.  ir« 

The  apples  being  lightly  ei^>ressed,  the  infusion  was  (with  fresh 
ic.  fruit)  repeated  once  more,  care  being  to  be  taken,  that 
the  infusion  be  not  made  too  strong  and  thick,  which  may  >»»n<^ 
the  seasonable  ciarificatum  of  the  liquor. 

Jd,    Experimental  Philosophy. 

To  see  worth  and  talents  to  office  preferr'd ; 
The  virtuous  rewarded  ;  the  vicious  dcterr'd ; 
And  the  streams  of  pollution  where  people 'resort. 
New  fed  from  the  clarify'd  springs  of  our  court. 

Brookes,    Air,  zvL 

The  substances  usually  employed  in  the  Clabifica* 
TioN  of  fluids  are  albumen,  (white  of  eggs,)  gelatine^ 
acids,  salts,  lime,  blood,  and  alcohol.  Albumen  and 
gelatine  are  commonly  used  for  vinous  liquors.  They 
inviscate  the  feculent  matter,  and  subside  with  it  to 
the  bottom.  The  first  is  particularly  employed  f6r 
fluids  with  which  it  will  combine  when  cold,  as  sirups; 
it  becomes  coagulated  by  the  heat,  and  then  rises  in 
a  scum  with  the  dregs.  Heat  alone  clarifies  some 
fluids.  Marie  is  used  for  Cider.  Newly-burnt  char^ 
coal  clarifies  all  mucilaginous  liquors. 

CLARINET,  a  musical  -wind  instrument  of  the  reed 
kind,  the  scale  of  which  includes  every  Semitone; 
but  is  far  more  advantageously  heard  on  the  keys  C 
and  F. 

CLARIOUN,  from  the  Lat.  clarus,  Cotgrave  calls 
the  French  clairon  "  a  kind  of  small,  straight-mouthed 
and  shrill-sounding  trumpet.*' 

Pipes,  trumpes,  nakeres,  and  clariounes. 
That  in  the  bataille  blowen  blody  sounes. 

Chaucer,     The  Knightes  Tale,  V.  2513. 

He  would  neuer  oome  a  lande,  but  kept  styll  his  shypp,  and 
kept  alwjues  his  port  and  behauour  with  great  tryumphe,  with 
trumpettis,  and  clarions,  as  though  he  had  been  Kyng  of  Scottis 
himself e.  Froissart.     Crony cle,  vol.  i.  ch.  XX. 

To  your  request  we  be  well  condescended 

Call  forth,  let  see  where  is  your  clarionar 
To  blow  a  blaste  with  his  looge  breath  extended 

Eolus  your  trumpet  that  knowen  is  so  farre. 

Skelton,     The  Crown  of  Laurel, 


-Others  on  the  ground 


Walk'd  firm  ;  the  crested  cock  whose  clarion  sounds 
The  dlent  hours. 

Milton,    Paradise  Lost,  book  vii.  1.  443« 

Then  strait  commands  that  at  the  warlike  sound 
Of  trumpets  loud  and  clarions  be  uprear'd 
His  mighty  standard. 

Id,    lb.    book  i.  I.  552. 

But  here  no  clarionU  shrilling  note 

The  Muse's  green  retreat  can  pierce  ; 
The  grove,  from  noisy  camps  remote. 

Is  only  vocal  with  my  verse. 

Fcnton,     Ode,     To  Lord  Gower, 

The  soldiers  arm ;  ten  thousand  shouts  arise. 
Ring  through  the  camp,  and  burst  upon  the  ski^ ; 
Triumphant  clarions  answer  to  tlie  sound, 
And  boundless  joy  and  clamour  pours  around. 

Broohes,     Jerusalem  Delivered,  book  iil. 

The  Clarion  Stop  found  in  some  large  Organs^  is 
an  octave  higher  than  that  of  the  Trumpet. 

CLARLSSIA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  Dioecia, 
order  Dlandrxa.  Generic  character :  male  ilower,  cat- 
kin thread-shaped,  furrowed  spirally  i    calyx,  scales 
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CXA-     small:    female  flower,    proper    calyx,    four  to    six 
RISSIA.   scales,  target-shaped  ;  styles,  two^  joined  at  the  base  j 
CLaRR^.  seed-vessel  a  one-seeded  drupe. 
Two  species,  natives  of  Peru. 
CLA'RITUDE,  1      Lat.  claritas,  darns ; "  Fr.  clarie; 
Cla'rity.  /  clearness,  light,  brightness,  lus- 

tre, transparency."     Cotgrave. 

This  emperour  hathe  in  his  chambre,  in  on  of  the  pyleres  of 
golde,  a  rnbye  and  a  charboncle  of  half  a  fote  long,  that  in  the 
vyght  zeveUie  so  gret  clariee  and  schynynge,  that  it  is  sk  light  as 
day.  Sir  John  Maundevile,     Travailcy  en.  xzii. 

And  be  took  me  up  in  spirit,  into  a  greet  hill  and  high,  and 
he  schewide  to  me  the  hoolie  citce  Jerusalem  comyngc  doun  fro 
heuene  or  God,  hauynge  the  cUtrte  of  God,  and  the  light  of  it  lyk 
a  precious  stoon  as  the  stoon  iaspis,  as  cristal. 

Wiclif,    j4pocalips,  ch.  xxi. 

And  whanne  I  sigh  not  for  the  ckfrte  of  that  light,  I  was  led  by 
fht  hond  of  felowis,  and  I  cam  to  Damask. 

Id,     The  Dedu  of  ^postlis,  ch.  xxii. 

Those  eyes,  the  Basts  of  gentle  liring  light  : 
The  diamond  quivers  of  divincst  love ; 
The  wells  of  ever-springing  joys ;  the  bright 
Mirrors  of  purer  claritude*  than  move 
About  the  silver  heav'ns. 

Beaumont,    Ptyehe,  can.  7.  St.  166. 

for  the  sonls  of  men  loving  and  fearing  God  receive  influence 
from  that  divine  light  iteelf ,  whereof  the  sun's  clarHy,  and  that 
of  the  stars,  is  by  Plato  called  but  a  shadow,  Lumen  est  umbra  Dei 
et  Dots  est  lumen  luminu.  Light  is  the  shadow  of  God's  bright- 
ness, who  is  the  light  of  light. 

Ral4lh.    Hiatury  of  World,  book  i.  ch.  i.  sec.  11. 

But  from  the  Evangelick  fomitains  she 
The  readyest  floods  of  holiness  shall  draw; 
Floods,  in  whose  more  than  crystal  clarity 
Innumerable  virgin  Graces  row. 

Beaumont,     Psyche,  CKTi.2\. %i,  AA, 

Friendship  is  the  allay  of  our  sorrows,  the  case  of  our  passions, 
the  discharge  of  our  oppressions,  the  sanctuary  to  our  calamities, 
the  counsellor  of  our  doubts,  the  clarity  of  our  minds,  the  emis- 
sion of  our  thoughts,  the  exercise  and  improvement  of  what  we 
meditate. 

Taylor,    Polemical  Discoune,    On  Friendship yfo\.  39, 

In  the  mean  time  the  Christian  prays  for  his  conversion,  and  is 
at  rest  in  the  truth  of  Jesus,  and  hath  certain  uaexpressiblc  con- 
fldencies  Jand  internal  lights,  clarities  of  the  holy  Spirit  of  God, 
and  loves  to  the  holy  Jesus  produced  in  his  soul. 

Id,    Rule  of  Conscience,  book  i.  ch.  iv. 

It  is  a  strange  thing,  that  scholars,  obscure  men,  that  could 
receive  no  clarity  but  from  the  flame  of  the  state,  should  be  suf- 
fered to  bring  their  unnecessary  disputes,  and,  together  with  them, 
their  quarrels  out  of  the  Universities  into  the  commonwclth 

Hobbes,    Behemoth,  part  ii. 

CLARRE,  n,  "  wine  mixed  with  honey  and  spices, 
and  afterwards  strained  till  it  is  clear,'*     Tyrwhit, 

Now  drinke  I  not  this  yere  clarre 
If  that  I  lie,  or  forsworne  be ; 
For  of  the  Goddcs  the  vsage  is. 
That  who  so  him  forsweareth  amis 
Shall  that  yere  drinke  no  clarre. 

Chaucer,     The  Romant  of  the  Rose,  fol.  1 44. 

And  out  of  this  foutayn  there  issued  in  great  stremes  punent  and 
clarre,     [Piment  and  ciairc.] 

Lord  Bemers.    Froissart,     Cronycle,  ch.  clviL 

Glanvil,  better  known  as  Bartholomaeus  Anglicus, 
the  learned  English  Franciscan,  of  the  XlVth  cen- 
tury, the  translation  of  whose  volume,  De  proprieta" 
iibus  rerum,  is  the  most  splendid  product  of  the  press 
of  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  has  left  in  that  work  the  fol- 
lowing receipt  for  the  composition  of  CiiARR  6.  Clares 
turn  ex  vino  et  melle  et  speciebus  aromaticis  confectum  ; 
nam  species  aromatica  in  sublilissimum  pulverem  conte- 
runtur^  et  in  sacco  lineo  vel  mundo  cum  melle  et  zuccard 


reponuntur,     Vint>  autem  Optimo  speeie$  perfunduntur  et  CLAXSi 
reperfunduntur ;  quenutdmodum Jit  lixivia;  et  tomdttt  re-      **- 
novatur  perfusio  donee  virtus  spederum  vino  incorporetur   ^*®' 
et  optimk  clarificetur,     Unde  a  vino  contrahit  fortitudinem 
€t  acumen ;  a  speciebus  autem  retinet  aromaticitatem  et  odo* 
rem;  seda  melledulcedinemmutuaturetsaporem,  (six.  56.) 

By  the  5th  Richard  II.  i.  c.  4.  the  retdl  of  Clann6 
in  England  and  its  dependencies  is  strictly  forbidden 
after  next  St.  John*s  Day,  under  the  penalty  of  fbr« 
feiture.  It  is  not  easy  to  account  for  this  prohibi- 
tion which  was  repealed  in  the  following  year.  An 
order  still  exists  dated  the  S6th  Henry  III.  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect.  Mandatum  est  custodibus  vinorum  Regis 
de  Ebor,  quod  de  meUoribus  vinis  Regis  qua  sunt  in  cim^ 
todid  sud  faciant  habere  Roberto  de  Monte  Pessulano  duo 
dolia  albi  vini  et  garhiofilacum,  et  unum  doUum  rubri 
vini,  ad  Claretum  faoiendi,  ad  opus  Regis  contra  instans 
fesium  Nativitatis  Dominictg,  Et  mtmdata  est  Rob,  de 
Monte  Pessulano  quod  festinanikr  accedat  ad  Ebor,  et 
garkiqfilac,  et  Claret,  pradicl  facial^  ncut  annu  prteterUis 
Jacere  consueverat. 

CLARY,  r.  to  clary,  from  the  Lat.  clarus,  is  to 
make  a  clear,  distinct,  noise. 

The  crane  that  goeth  before,  if  aught  be  to  be  avoyded  gives 
warning  thereof  by  clarying, 

Arthur  Golding.     Translation  of  SoUmus, 

Clary  Water,  a  cordial  water  composed  of  brandy, 
sugar.  Clary  flowers,  cinnamon  and  ambergris,  or 
brandy,  cherry -juice,  strawberries,  gooseberries,  su- 
gar, cloves,  white  pepper,  and  coriander  seeds. 

CLASH.  V,  '\      Dutch,  kletsen  ;  Ger.  klaUchen  ;  Gr. 

Clash,  n,     >K\u^€tv;  like  clack;  vox  a  stmo  ficta, 

CLA^sniNG.'J  Met. 

To  be  contrary,  contradictory,  or  opposite  to:  to 
contradict  or  oppose. 

Togithcr  all  they  rusht,  and  pluckt  with  ores  conflicting  chuku 

Phaer,    JEneidos,  book  viiL  p.  198. 

As  they  rode  thus  forth,  the  page  that  bare  the  speare,  whether 

it  were  by  neclygence,  or  that  he  fell  aslepe,  he  lette  the  speare 

fall  on  the  other  page's  heed  that  rode  before  liym,  and  the  heed 

of  the  speare  made  a  great  classhe  on  the  bright  chapewe  of  stele* 

Lord  Bemers,    Froissart,     Cronycle,  vol.  ii.  ch.  clxxzvi. 

Some  men  woldc  say,  that  in  mediocritie,  whiche  I  hane  soo 
moche  praysed  in  shootyng,  why  shuld  not  bouUng,  cimtke, 
pynnes,  and  koytynge,  be  as  moche* commended  ? 

Sir  Thomas  Elyot,     Governour,  book  i.  p.  93. 


-Highly  they  raged 


Against  the  Highest,  and  fierce  with  grasped  arms. 
Clash* d  on  their  sounding  shields  the  din  of  war. 
Hurling  defiance  toward  the  yault  of  hear'n. 

MiUon,    Paradise  Lost,  book  L  L  6$8, 

Then  from  the  clashes  between  popes  and  kings, 
Debate,  like  sparks  from  flints'  collision,  springs. 

Venham,     The  Progreu  a,  ~ 


To  thee,  thou  braye  Calliope,  we  come, 
Thou  that  maintain'st  the  trumpet  and  the  dmm, 
Tlie  neighing-steeds  that  lov'st  to  hear, 
Clashing  of  arms  doth  please  thine  ear. 

Drayton,     The  Muses*  Elysium,    Xymphai,  3* 

At  length  the  nodding  statue  clash* dhi»  arms. 
And  with  a  sullen  sound  and  feeble  cry, 
Half  sunk,  and  half  pronounced  the  word  of  ▼ictorv.  ^ 
Dryden,     Palamon  and  Ardte,  booK  ill. 

If  anv  law,  or  command  of  man  do  clash  with  any  law  of  God  $ 
that  is,'  if  it  be  either  evil  in  itself,  or  contradictory  to  the  doty 
of  Christians  as  Iwd  in  the  Scriptures ;  in  that  case,  that  law,  or 
command,  by  what  human  authority  soever  it  was  made  or^'ren, 
doth  not  bind  our  conscience,  nor  is  any  rule  of  our  ^cclons. 

Sharp,    A  XHscmtftt  of  Consdencom 
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CLASH.       Vac  what  can  he  said  more  to  sach  penons.  that  are  either  ao 

«—        diaengenuooa  or  §o  stupid,  as  to  profess  to  beliere  that  all  the 

CLASP,    admirable  endovments  and  capacities  of  haman  nature,  which  we 

sometimes  see  actually  existent  in  one  and  the  same  person,  caa 

proceed  from  the  blind  shuflling  and  casual  clashing  of  atoms. 

Bcntltf.    SermoH,  2. 

And  lastly ,liow  shall  many  seeming^  clashiugs  and  dark  passa^ 
in  sacred  history  and  chronology  be  placed  in  such  a  light  as  may 
thoroughly  satisfy,  or  at  least,  effectually  silence  the  doubtful 
and  exceptions  ?  South*    Sermon,  1.  vol.  iv. 

Thus  the  young  linnet,  on  the  rocking  bough. 
Hears  through  long  woods  autumnal  tempests  blow. 
With  hollow  blasts  the  clashing  branches  bend  ; 
And  yellow  showers  of  rustling  leaves  descend. 

Gay,    Dionet  act  ii«  8C.  6. 

The  fact  notorious,  nor  obscure  the  cause. 
We  wear  the  chains  of  pleasure  and  of  pride. 
These  sliare  the  man ;  and  these  distract  him  too ; 
Draw  different  ways,  and  clash  in  their  command. 

Young,    The  Complaint,    Night,  5, 

Next  Anger  rushM,  his  eyes  on  fire. 
In  lightnings  own*d  his  secret  stings. 

In  one  rude  clash  he  struck  the  lyre. 
And  swept  with  hurried  hand  the  strings. 

Cullins.     Ode  on  the  PatHoms, 

CLASP,  r.  ^  By  Chaucer  written  elapse;  and  Ju- 
Clasp,  n.  f  nius  thinks  il  probable  that  the  wonl 
Cla'sping,  r  was  originally  written  elapses  or  clipses, 
Cla^spjisb.  J  from  the  A.  S.  clyppan,  to  clip,  to  em- 
brace )  and  thus — to  hold  fast,  to  fasten. 

His  botes  elapsed  fayre  and  fetisly. 

Chaucer,     The  Prologue,  T.  275. 

So  wyde  and  large  is  the  loue,  whiche  I  beare  towarde  you, 
that  I  claspe  and  embrace  you  all  together  with  my  whole  harte. 
Reeeioe  ye  me  lykewise,  as  I  am,  into  your  hartes. 

UdaU,    2  Corintkiant,  ehM\. 

'  Hee  put  in  the  ballast  of  the  said  ships,  great  store  of  beamet 

of  thicke  planks,  being  hollow  and  beset  with  yrou  pikes  beneath, 

hut  on  each  side  full  of  clasps  and  hpokes  to  ioync  them  together, 

Hakluyt,     Voyage,  fyc.     The  Spanish  Arfuadot  Tol.  i.  fol.  594. 

Mens  bodies  dead  he  did  deoise  to  iovne  to  bodies  quick 

In  tortures,  hands  to  hands,  and  mouthes  to  mouther,  them  binding 

thick, 
(O  plague  most  miserous)  and  them  through  filth  and  rotting  cloied 
In  wretched  clasping*  yyle. 

Phaer,    JEncidos,  book  viii.  p.  192, 

In  all  this  time  betwixt  his  armes 

He  did  the  ladie  claspe. 
And  hild  her  so,  as  hawke  a  pray, 

Vntil  his  latest  gaspe. 

Warner,    Albion's  England,  book  ii» 

Forsake  me  not  thus,  Adam,  witness  Heav'n 
What  lore  sincere  and  reverence  in  my  heart 
I  bear  thee,  and  unwceting  have  offended, 
Unhappily  dcceav*d  ;  thy  suppliant 
I  beg,  and  clasp  thy  knees. 

AliitoH,    Paradise  Lost,  book  z.  1.  918. 

I  am  not  of  opinion  to  think  the  church  a  vine  in  this  respect, 
because,  as  they  take  it,  she  cannot  sulraist  without  clasping  about 
the  elm  of  worldly  strength  and  felicity,  as  if  the  heavenly  city 
could  not  support  itself  without  the  props  and  buttresses  of  secular 
authority.  id.     Of  Reformation  in  England, 

Nothing  but  the  round 

Large  claspe  of  nature,  such  a  wit  can  bound. 

Jonson,    Epistle  to  Mr,  John  Selden. 

Yet,  here  are  no  such  trifles  brought. 

No  cobweb  call's ;  no  surcoates  wrought 

With  gold,  or  claspcs,  which  might  be  bought 

On  every  stall.  Jb,    The  Faire  Fame, 

Claspcrs  are  of  a  compound  nature  between  that  of  a  root  and 
A  trunk.  Their  use  is  sometimes  for  support  only;  as  in  the 
daspert  of  vines,  brionv,  &c  Tliose  of  briony  have  a  retrograde 
motion  about  every  third  circle,  in  form  of  a  double  clasp,  so 
that  if  they  miss  one  way,  they  may  catch  the  other. — Sometimes 
the  use  of  ckupers  is  also  for  a  supply,  as  in  the  trunk  roots  of 
ivy ; — sometimes  also  they  serve  for  sUbiliment,  propagation,  and 
shade.  Derham,    Physico-Theology,  book  z.  (Note  19.) 


CLASS,  V, 
Class,  n. 
Cla'ssical, 
Cla^ssick^  adj\ 
Cla^ssick,  n. 
Cla'ssically, 
Cla^ssification. 


Nol  sooner  may  the  fire  be  attracted  hy  the  center  of  the  earth*  CLASP, 
or  the  vine  clasp  ahout  the  bramble ;  then  any  faculty  of  the         — 

soul  have  its  inclinations  drawn  forth  by  a  contrary  and  distasteful  £LASS> 
object.                                                  South,    Sermon,  5.  vol.  iv. 

Such  strange  events,  such  unexpected  chanoesj 
Beyond  my  warmest  hope,  or  wildest  wishes, 
Coucurr*d  to  give  me  to  Aspasia*s  arms, 
I  stand  amaz'd,  and  ask,  if  yet  I  clasp  thee. 

Johnson,    Irene,  act  iii.  sc.  10. 

Lat.  c/cuiif,  a  calanJo.  Qiiint« 
I.  6.  23.  And  Vossius  has  no 
doubt  that  clasm  is  either  a 
>calando,  or  from  the  Gr.  k\ijci^, 
ab  eodem  KoXeii^,  to  call.  Classis, 
generally,  is — ealled;  a  multi- 
tude called  or  convoked.  Ap- 
plied in  Latin,  first,  to  ships  and  seamen  called  together. 
Then  to  the  people  called  together  into  divisions. 
Then  to  any  division,  distribution,  or  arrangement  into 
ranks  or  orders.  Those  of  the  first  cUiss,  (Aulus  GeL 
7. 13,)  were  by  eminence  called  classici;  and  hence  the 
application  of  the  word  classick  (Aulus  Gel.  19.  9)  to 
authors  of  the  first  rank  or  order  of  merit ;  and  now 
particularly  to  those  of  Greece  and  Rome.  "  Fr.  classe  ; 
a  rank,  order,  or  distribution  of  people  according  to 
their  several  degrees  :  in  Schools,  (wherein  the  word  is 
most  used,)  a  form  or  lecture  restrained  unto  a  certain 
company  of  scholars,  or  auditors.'*     Cotgrave. 

What  a  mad  world  would  it  be,  that  the  ecclesiastical  lawes  of 
such  a  company  should  be,  like  those  of  the  Medes  and  Persians, 
irrevocable  ?  Tliat  there  should  be  no  appeal  from  them  ?  for, 
as  for  classes  and  synods,  they  may  advise  in  cases  of  doubt,  but 
ouer-rule  they  may  not. 

Hull.    Episcopacy  by  Divine  Right,  sec.  6.  p«  3. 

Hie  reformed  churches,  in  France,  call  it  a  presbytery ;  and  the 
meeting  of  the  elders  over  many  congregations,  that  they  call  the 
classis.  And  what  doth  make  a  classical  eldership  to  lie  a  presby^ 
tery ;  but  that  materially  there  are  elders  that  have  relation  to 
those  congregations,  and  that  formally  they  are  united  for  acts 
in  common. 

Goodwin.    Worhs,  vol.  iv.  part  iv.  book  iii.  ch.  i.  fol.  114. 

But  there  her  girdle  and  her  shoes  she  eats 
For  that  acquaintance  which  they  had  of  old 
With  beef  and  mutton  and  such  classich  meats. 

Beaumont.   Psyche,  can.  11.  St.  65. 

'    The  poet,  as  usual,  expresses  his  own  feeling,  but  he  does  more j 
he  expresses  it  very  classically,' 

Cowley,     The  Country  Ufe,  n.  3. 

Now  God  Almighty  by  the  inexhaustible  fecundity  of  his  crea- 
tive power  may  have  made  innumerable  orders  and  classes  of 
rational  minds ;  some  in  their  natural  perfections  higher  than 
^  human  souls,  others  inferior.  Bintley,    Sermon,  8. 

The  other  five  parts  were  to  be  distributed  equally  among  the 
officers  and  mariners  of  the  ships,  put  in  fire  different  classes :  all 
the  classes  th^t  the  merchants  desired,  to  encourage  privateers, 
were  readily  granted :  and  it  was  hoped  that  a  great  stock  would 
be  raised  to  carry  on  the  private  war. 

Burnett.     Own  Times,  Anno,  1708. 

He  [Richard  Reeve]  was  accounted  a  perfect  philologist, 
admirably  well  vers'd  in  all  classical  learning. 

Wood.    Athena  Oxon,,  vol.  ii.  fol.  905. 

^ese  are  often  pretty  c/aMtc<r/ scholars,  and  would  think  it  an 
unpardonable  sin  to  read  Virgil  or  Martial  with  so  little  taste  ss 
they  do  divine  service.  Spectator,  No.  147. 

Who  but  infiam'd 
%Vith  classic  zeal,  these  consecrated  scenes 
Of  men  and  deeds  to  trace,  unhappy  land. 
Would  trust  thy  wilds,  and  cities  loose  of  sway 

Thomson,    Liberty,  part  i. 

But  no  such  constancy  can  be  expected  in  a  people  polished  by 
arts,  and  classed  by  subordination,  where  one  part  of  the  commu- 
nity is  sustained  and  accommodated  by  tlie  labour  of  the  other. 

Johttson,    preface  to  the  English  Dictionary, 
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CLASS.  In  iny  wivtched  condition,  thougrh  hardly  to  be  clBtrnf 'witii  the 

-—  living,  I  am  not  safe  from  them.    They  have  tygfers  to  fall  npon 

•CLAJt^  Animated  strength.    They  liave  hyenas  to  prey  upon  carcaneg. 

JXEiL  Burke.     To  a  Noble  Lord. 

Those  of  OUT  company,  who  had  been  here  with  the  Dolphin, 
told  us  that  none  of  the  people,  whom  we  had  yet  seen  were  of 
the  first  cUtss,  Cook,     f^oyagey  book  L  ch.  viii.  vol.  L 

Mr.  Greaves  (who,  as  Dr.  Arbuthnot  observes,  may  be  justly 
reckoned  a  classical  author  upon  the  subject)  has  valued  it  [the 
denarius]  at  aerenpcnec  three  farthings. 

Melmoth.    Plinie,  book  ii.  let  U. 

Till  late  Comeille,  with  Lucan*8  spirit  fir'd, 
Breath'd  the  free  strain,  as  Rome  and  he  inspired ; 
And  classic  judgment  gain'd  to  sweet  Racine 
The  temperate  strength  of  Maro's  chaster  line. 

Collins.    An  Epistle,     To  Sir  Thomas  ffammer. 

Under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  Revnolds^he  was  for  some  time 
instructed  in  the  classicks ;  but,  at  an  early  age,  his  inclination  for 
that  art,  of  which  he  afterwards  became  so  illustrions  a  profeflsory 
began  to  display  itself. 

Malone,     Life  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  Montesquieu  observed  very  justly,  that 
in  their  classification  of  the  citizens,  the  great  legislators  of  anti- 
quity made  the  greatest  display  of  their  powers  and  even  soared 
above  themselves. 

Burke,     Reflections  on  the  Revolution  in  France, 

CLATIIRUS,  in  Botany,  a  genns  of  the  class  Cryp- 
togamin,  natural  order  Fungi,  Generic  character :  pileus 
'Sessile,  on  a  membranaceous  volva,  hollow^  of  a  reti- 
culated form,    ' 

Two  species,  natives  of  the  south  of  Europe.  C  can- 

rellatus,  is  a  remarkable  Fungus  of  a  globular  form, 

having  the  appearance  of  trellis- work  of  red  coral. 

CXA^rrEli,  V.  ^      Dutch,  klaiercn,  strepere  ;  A.  S. 

CcA^TTSRy  N.        Iclatrunge,  nnd  **  Cleadur,  crepitacu-' 

Cla'tterbr,        ^lum,  a  drumme  or  rattle.  Whence 

Cla^tterino,  n.J  happily  our  clatter  or  clutter ,  for  a 

kind  of  rude  and  confused  sound,  or  noise."  Somner. 

Ther  ei'ery  man  cryeth  and  clatereth  what  him  liketh. 

Chaucer,     The  Tale  of  Melibeus,  vol.  ii.  p.  81. 

And  eke  the  dorea  olattervden  ful  faste. 
Of  which  Arcita  somwhat  him  agastc. 

Id,     The  Knightes  Tale,  v.  2425. 

But  the  mother  agayne  on  her  parte  ;  being  mvndefuU  of  her 
owne  wise  and  discrete  sobrenessc,  dyd  as  yet  make  no  babbl3mg 
out  abrode  of  any  thing  (as  other  wonten  vse  to  bee  full  of  ofa/- 
teryug  and  bablyng.)  l/dall,    Luke,  ch.  iL 

Make  noise  ynoughe,  for  clatcrars  loue  no  peace, 

Skelton,     7%«  Crowne  of  Lasw^i, 

For  pride  first  forced  me  my  prince  to  flatter 
So  much,  that  wfaatsoener  pleas'd  his  heart 
M'^ere't  nere  so  ill,  1  thought  a  lawful  matter  ; 
Which  caus'd  the  kwda  afresh  against  him  clatter, 

Mirrourfor  Magistrates,  fol.288. 

I  only  with  an  oak'n  staff  will  meet  thee. 
And  raise  such  out-crics  on  thy  clattered  iron, 
Wliich  long  shall  not  withhold  me  from  tby  head 
That  in  a  little  time  while  breath  remains  thee, 
Thou  oft  shall  wish  thyself  at  GaUi  to  boast 
Again  in  safety  what  thou  wouldst  have  done 
To  Samson,  but  shall  never  see  Oath  more. 

Alilton,     Samson  Agonistes,  I.  1124f 

— ^^^-.— — .  There  thou  ahould'st  be, 

By  this  great  clatter,  one  of  greatest  note 

Seemcs  bruited.  Shakspeare,    Macbeth,  fol.  150. 

What  fulminations  and  clattering  of  clouds  is  there  to  be 
heard  in  that  horizon  ? 

Hammond.    Works,  vol.  iv.  serm.  8. 

At  present  therefore  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  let  you  see  that 
the  clattering  of  weapons  did  not  banish  this  magnanimous 
prince  from  the  professing  of  piety,  and  the  love  of  learning. 

Life  of  Charleuutin,     App,  to  North's  Plutarch, 


TW  Irish  enemie  ipieiig  th«t  the  cttUeu  were  accnalaimji  to 
fetch  Michod  vagaries,  espacisllie  on  the  botie  dates,  and  hmuag  aa 
inkling  withall  by  aoase  false  datietfert  or  other,  that  a  companw 
of  them  wonld  haue  ranged  abrode,  on  Mondiaie  ia  the  Easter 
weeke  towards  the  wood  of  CuUen,  which  hi  distant  two  miles 
from  Dublin,  tbey  laie  in  stale  verie  well  appointed,  and  laid  in 
sundrie  places  for  their  cocuning. 

BoUnshed.    JrcloHd,  vol.  vL  ch*  iiL 

In  his  yong  age,  I  toke  him  from  that  art, 

Tliat  eelleth  wordes,  and  make  a  clattering  kiugbt. 

And  of  my  wealth  J  gaue  him  the  delight. 

Wymi*    ComplahU  upom  Lome  toRemsam,  ^c. 

Hail,  and  farewell  they  shouted  out  amain, 
Tlirice  facing  to  the  left,  and  thrice  they  tum*d  again : 
Still  as  they  tum'd,  they  beattlieir  clattering  shields  : 
The  women  mix  their  cries ;  and  clamoar  fills  Uie  fields. 

Dry  den,    Palanum  and  Ardte,  book  iti. 

When  in  my  gilded  coach  T  ride, 
My  lady  at  his  lordship's  side ; 
How  will  I  laugh  at  all  I  meet 
Clattering  in  pattens  down  the  street. 

Lloyd,     The  Milk  Maid, 

'  The  midnight  watch  is  past , 

Importunate  and  hateful  bir<ls  obscene 
Are  gather'd  round  ;  disturb*d,  their  grating  shrieks 
Hiey  mix  and  clatter  their  ill-omen'd  wings. 

Glover,    The  Athenaid,  book 


OAT. 

TSSL 

CLAi;;' 

D1CA« 
TION'. 


To  inhabit  a  mansion  remote. 

From  the  clatter  of  street-pacing  steeds. 

And  by  Philomel's  annmUf  note 
To  measure  the  life  that  she  leads. 

Cowper.     Catkerisko, 

Bless  me !  what  a  clatering  of  white  sticks  and  yellow  sticks 
would  be  about  his  head. 

Burke,     On  the  CSconotmical  Reforms, 

CLAVAGELLA,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  Acephala 
testacea  of  Cuvier,  and  in  tlie  system  of  Lanoarck 
belonging  to  the  class  Conchifera,  family  Tubicoia', 
Generic  character:  sheath  tubular,  testaceous,  pos- 
teriorly narrowed  and  open,  anteriorly  termiDating 
in  an  ovate  subcompressed  rlub,  beset  with  little 
spiniform  tubes ;  one  valve  Rxed  in  the  parietes  of 
the  club,  the  other  free  within  the  tube. 

This  singular  shell  is  intermediate  between  the 
genera  Aspergillum  and  Fisiulana,  In  the  former  both 
valves  are  inlaid,  as  it  were,  in  the  substance  of  the 
tube,  in  Clavagella,  one  only  is  thus  fixed,  and  in  fts- 
tulana  both  are  free.  In  Aspergillum  there  is  a  com- 
plete circular  fringe  of  tubular  spines  around  the 
anterior  disk,  and  these  in  Clavagella  are  set  over  the 
surface  of  the  club  in  an  irregular  manner.  In  both 
of  them  the  bivalve,  eqnivalve  shell  is  set  in  the  ante- 
rior part  of  the  tube,  enveloping  only  the  anterior 
portion  of  the  animal,  as  in  Teredo,  &c.,  the  posterior 
and  narrowed  extremity  of  the  tube  being  o(>ea,  and 
giving  passage  to  the  two  tubes  of  the  animal  for 
respiration,  &c.  There  are  four  fossil  species  enume- 
rated by  Lamarck. 

CLAVARIA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  Cryp- 
togamia,  natural  order  Fungi,  Generic  character :  club- 
shaped,  simple  or  branched,  stem  short,  almost  imper- 
ceptible. 

Sixty-two  species  have  been  discovered.  Fersoon, 
Syn,  Fung. 

CLAUDICATION,  Lat.  clauilicare,  from  claudere, 
to  close,  to  end,  to  fall  short,  to  be  deficient,  to  halt. 

I  have  lately  contracted  a  very  honest  and  undissembled 
claudication  in  my  left  foot,  which  will  be  a  double  auction  to 
me,  if  (according  to  your  Taller  of  this  day)  it  most  pass  upon  the 
world  for  a  piece  of  singularity  and  affectation. 


C  L  A 
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CtAVI^  CLAVICHORD,  va  aneient  iDStrament  somewhat 
^^2J^  resembling;  a  Spimiet  in  tone,  though  of  a  square  shape. 
CLAUSE,  ^uscinius,  who  wrote  in  the  XVIth  century,  and  who 
19  quoted  by  Sir  John  Hawkins,  says  the  Clavichord 
is  used  by  Nuns  in  Convents  3  and  that  the  practitioners 
on  it  may  not  disturb  the  Sisters  in  the  Dormitory, 
the  strings  are  muffled  with  small  bits  of  fine  woollen 
cloth.  Many  Harpsichords  are  furnished  with  what 
is  called  a  Buff"  stop;  the  effect  of  which  is  probably 
yery  much  like  that  of  the  Clavichord. 

CLAVICLES,  "Fr.  clavicules;  the  kannel  bones, 
channel  bones,  neck  bones,  craw  bones  ;  extending 
(on  each  side-one)  from  the  bottom  of  the  throat,  unto 
the  top  of  the  shoulder."  Cotgrave. 

Such  thereof  [viviparous  quadrnpeds]  as  can  bring'  tiielr  fore- 
feet and  meat  therein  nnto  their  mouths  ;  as  most  can  do  that 
have  clavicles  or  coUer-bones. 

Brown,    Vulgar  Srrort,  hook  iii.  ch.  L 

CLAVIGER,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  insects  of  the 
order  Coleoptera,  family  Pselaphu.  Generic  character : 
mandibulae  none  ;  antennae  six-jointed  ;  the  inter- 
mediate articulations  semi-globose;  the  last  larger, 
cylindrical ;  maxillary  palpi  very  small,  labial  palpi 
wanting. 

Type,  C  testaceous.    Preys. 

This  insect  which  is  a  native  of  Spain,  and  is  the 
only  species  of  the  genus,  is  very  remarkable  in 
wanting  the  mandibles  and  the  labium,  and  in  having 
but  six-joints  to  the  antenns. 

CLAUSE,  n.  Fr.  clause,  from  dauaus,  the  past  par- 
ticiple of  claudere,  to  close,  shut  up  or  fasten. 

That  which  closes  or  encloses,  that  which  comprises 
or  contains  :  met.  such  a  member,  part  or  division  of 
a  sentence,  paragraph,  discourse  or  writing,  as  encloses 
or  includes,  comprises  01  contains,  a  full  and  complete 
sense  or  meaning. 

To  wise  is  he  to  doen  so  great  a  vice  * 

Ne  als  I  nil  him  neuer  so  cherice 
That  he  shal  make  anaunt  by  fust  canse 
He  shal  me  nener  bind  in  soch  a  clatue, 

Chauetr.     TroUms,  book  ii.  fol.  161. 

Clerkus  )at  were  confessours  coupled  hem  togeders 
To  construe  titia  ckuue, 

IPiert  Plouhman,     Vuitm,  p.  71. 

Which  of  what  moment  they  be  I  hare  written  my  opvnyon  to 
your  gr.,  &  noted,  in  the  margine  of  the  commissions  by  them 
graunted,  &  asked  by  us,  the  considerations  of  every  clmtae  & 
word  material. 

Strypc.    Record*,    Dr,  Gardner,  ifc.  to  the  Cardinal,  No.  24. 

They  a  bold  power  o*er  sacred  Scriptures  take, 
Blot  out  some  clauses,  and  some  new  ones  make. 

Cowley.    On  the  late  Civit  tpor* 

Saturday,  November  30,  the  King  had  two  bills  presented  to 
him  ;  one  of  which,  viz.  for  exclusion  of  all  popish  membem  to 
sit  in  either  house  of  partiament  (with  a  clause  in  favour  of  the 
Doke  of  York)  he  pass'd. 

Baher,    Charles  //.  ^nno,  1678* 

In  these  words  are  two  clauses,  in  the  first  whereof  the  Ftalmist 
admires  the  multitude  of  God's  works.  How  manifold  are  thy 
worka,  O  Lord  !  In  the  second  he  celebrates  his  wisdom  in  the 
creation  of  them,  In  wisdom  hast  thou  made  them  all. 

Bay,    On  the  Creation,  part  L  p.  18. 

But  H,  [the  act  for  triennlsl  parliaments]  was  now  given  up 
without  a  struggle,  or  any  clauses  for  a  certainty  of  parliaments, 
bc&ides  a  general  one,  that  there  should  be  a  parliament  called 
within  three  years  after  the  dissolution  of  the  present  parliament, 
and  so  ever  afterwards. 

Burnett.    Own  Times,     Charles  II,  Anno,  1663. 


To  praride  for  these  objects,  and  therefore'  to  CKlnde  for  ever  CtJ^TIKR, 

the  old  Jewry  doctrine  of  "  a  right  to  choose  our  own  governours,"         — 
they  follow  with  a  clause,  containing  a  most  solemn  pledge,  taken     CLAW* 
from  the  preceding  act  of  Queen  Elizabeth, — ^as  scrfemn  a  pledge 
aa  ever  was  or  can  be  given  in  favour  of  an  hereditarv  succession, 
and  as  solemn  a  renunciation  as  could  be  made  of  uie  principles 
by  this  society  imputed  to  them. 

Burhe,     On  the  Revolution  in  France, 

CLAUSENBURG,  a  County  and  Town  in  Transyl- 
vania. The  importance  of  the  County  seems  to  be 
merged  in  tbat  of  the  Town>  which  is  the  Capital  of 
what  is  called  the  Land  of  the  Hungarians,  and  of  the 
whole  of  Transylvania,  of  which  it  has  been  the  seat 
of  Government  since  1790.  It  is  situated  in  a  romantic 
valley,  watered  by  the  river  Szamos,  and  encompassed 
by  lofty  mountains.  Its  form  is  quadrangular,  and 
though  it  does  not  cover  a  large  space,  it  is  hand- 
somely built.  In  1814,  the  College  belonging  to  the 
Catholics  contained  232  students }  the  Reformed  Col- 
lege 636  students  ;  and  the  Unitarian  Establishment 
$06.  The  population  of  Clausenburg  has  been  lately 
stated  at  20>000.  Its  situation  is  about  225  milea 
east-southeast  of  Vienna,  and  145  north-northeast  of 
Belgrade.  Its  latitude  is  46^  44'  norths  and  longitude 
23°  35'  east. 

CLAUSILIA,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  the  class  GaS" 
teropoda,  order  Pulmonifera.  Generic  character :  shell 
fusiform,  slender  5  slightly  obtuse  at  theafiex ;  aperture 
irregular,  ovate ;  peristoma  complete,  free,  reflexed. 

The  most  curious  circumstance  belonging  to  these 
little  animals, and  which  distinguishes  them  nrom  those 
of  every  other  genus,  is  the  existence,  in  the  adult,  of 
a  small  shelly  plate,  serving  as  an  operculum  to  the 
shell,  but  fixed  to  the  shell  itself,  and  having  no 
attachment  whatever  to  the  animal ;  it  is  found  in 
the  neck  as  it  were  of  the  shell,  fixed  in  a  groove  in 
the  columella  by  a  little  elastic  thread-like  process  $ 
when  the  animal  protrudes  itself  from  the  shell,  it 
pushes  aside  this  little  plate,  whicli,  on  the  animal's 
retiring,  closes  the  aperture  by  its  own  elasticity* 
They  are  found  amongst  moss,  dead  leaves,  and  on  the 
bark  of  trees.  There  are  not  less  than  four  or  five 
British  species,  several  of  which  were  formerly  placed 
in  that  strange  ferrago,  the  Linnaean  genus  Turbo,  See 
Draparnaud,  Hist,  des  Moll,  de  la  France ;  Lamarck,  &c. 

CLAVUS,  an  ornament  of  the  Roman  Tunic,  con- 
cerning which  Antiquaries  have  expressed  great  dif- 
ference of  opinion.  It  is  generally  believed  to  have 
been  a  purple  stripe,  sewed  perpendicularly  down  the 
Ifront  of  tlhe  Tunics  of  the  Senators  and  Equites,  like 
the  facings  of  a  modem  uniform.  In  the  Tunics  of 
the  Senators  it  was  broad,  and  termed  Lotus  Clavus,  In 
those  of  the  Equites  it  was  narrower,  and  was  called 
Augustus  Clavus.  The  term  was  latterly  applied  to 
any  bordering  on  cloth  or  linen.  The  reader  who  is 
inclined  to  enter  more  deeply  into  the  question  which 
has  been  agitated  on  this  word,  may  consult  Sigonius^ 
de  Judic.  iii.  19  ;  Zaraoski,  de  Senat,  Rom,  i.  18  }  La- 
zius.  Comment.  Reip,  Rom.  ii.  3,  and  viii.  4j  Varro,  de 
IdTig.  Lai,  viii.  57  ',  Ferrarius,  de  re  Vest. 


CLAW,  t?. 
Cj-AW,  n, 
Claw-back,  v„ 
Claw-back^  ft. 
Claw- BACK,  adj. 
Cla'wed,  adj. 
Cla'winglv. 


A.S.clawan;  Dutch,  klauwen; 
Ger.  klauwen  or  krauwen;  Swe. 
kla,  scabere,  sculpere,  unguibus 
yradere,  to  claw  or  scratch,  scrape 
or  tear  with  the  nails  or  talons. 
As  to  claw  is  to  scratch,  and  so  to 
remove  itching  or  irrilatioQ ;  it  is 


consequently  to  ease,  to  lull^  tosoothe^ymean  services; 
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CLAW,  and  met.  to  flatter ;  and  a  claw-back,  *  a  flatterer. 
Gower  writes  'dees  as  the  plural  of  the  nouu,  and 
B.  Jonson,  cleis. 


Power  hym  faille^. 
To  clutche  o^er  to  cimoe. 

Piers  Phuhman,    Vuion,  p.  329. 

Whoa  the!  carreth  kynges.  and  her  bak  clawoth. 

Id.    Crede,  3. 

But  such  an  case  thcrwitb  tbej  her  wroujt. 

Right  as  a  man  is  eased  for  to  fele 

For  ache  of  hedde>  to  clawen  him  on  his  hole. 

Chaucer^    Troilus,  book  ir.  fol.  180. 

And  as  a  catte  woldc  ete  fishes 
Without  wctyngc  of  his  dees : 
So  wolde  he  do,  but  netheles 
He  faileth  ofte  of  that  he  wolde. 

Gower,     Conf,Am.,  book  ir.  fol.  69. 

A  myghty  tirrane  it  was  which  hauyng  a  trayne  of  an  honge 
compaigny  of  souldicrs  to  garde  him,  did  ruffle  and  playe  the 
King  ouer  al  sortes  of  men,  out  of  whose  clawes  it  was  not  possi* 
ble  by  any  power  of  manne  to  recouer  the  deliueraunce  of  the 
Ismeiitet.  UdaU,    Luke,  ch.  i. 

Yea,  I  can  tell  them  clavoyngly 

(but  this  is  in  their  eare) 
That  those  wfaiche  hauc  disposde  them  thus, 

are  persecaters  cleare. 

Drant,    Horace.    SeUirCf  5.    - 

Here  It  is  not  the  style  to  claw  and  compliment  with  the  King, 
or  idolize  him  by  sacred  Sorereign,  and  most  excellent  Majesty ; 
but  the  Spaniard,  when  he  petitions  to  his  King,  gires  no  other 
character  but  Sir,  and  so  relating  his  business,  at  the  end  doth  ask 
and  demand  justice  of  him. 

Howell.    Letter,  10.  book  i.  sec.  3. 

Hich  men  they  elaw^  sootb  up  and  flatter :  the  poor  they 
contemn  and  despise.  Holland,    Plutarch,  fol.  13. 

Clerkes  must  be  taught  to  claw,  and  not  to  clatter. 

Mirrour  for  MagUtrates,  foL  455. 

But  her  fierce  aerrannt,  full  of  kingly  awe 
And  high  disdune,  when,  as  his  soveraigne  dame 
So  rudely  bandied  by  her  foe  he  sawe. 
With  gaping  iawes  full  greedy  at  him  came ; 
And  ramping  on  his  shield,  did  weene  the  same 
Haye  reft  away  with  his  sharp  rending  clawet, 

Spenser,    Faerie  Queene,  book  i.  can.  3.  St.  41. 

Sleepie  or  stupid  nature,  couldst  thou  part 
With  such  a  raritie,  and  not  rowse  art 

\^th  all  her  aydes,  to  save  her  from  the  seize 
Of  YuUure  death,  and  those  relentless  cleies  ? 
Hen  Jomon,     Under-wood,    An  Elegie  on  my  Muse,  fol.  258. 

The  oner-weening  of  thy  wits 

Doth  make  Uiy  foes  to  smile. 
Thy  friends  to  weepe  and  claw-'baek  thee 

With  soothiogs  to  beguile. 
IVamer.    Albion* s  England,  book  r.  ch.  zzv. 

Alt  this  disMntion  and  strife  was  kindled  (no  doubt)  by  the 
neanes  of  certeine  sowers  of  discord,  sycophants,  parasites, 
flatterers,  clawbacks,  &.  pickethanks,  who  had  learned  their  lesson. 

Holinshed,    Henry  II.  Anno,  1164. 

And  when  she  often  used  the  saying.  That  most  men  neglected 
the  setting  sun,  these  flattering  claw-backs  ceased  not  to  b^t  into 
her  ears,  who  will  neglect  the  wholsome  beams  of  the  clear  sun- 
shine, to  behold  the  pitiful!  and  confused  sparkling  of  the  smaller 
Start  rising  together  ?    For  so  they  called  the  compctitoura. 

Camden,    Elisiabeth,  Anno,  1573. 

But  some  one,  like  a  claw-back  parasite, 
Fick'd  mothes  from  his  master's  cloke  in  sight. 
Whiles  he  could  pick  out  both  his  eyes  for  need, 
Mought  they  but  stand  him  in  some  better  stead. 

Hall,    Satire,  1. 

Among  qaadrapedSy  of  all  the  clawed,  the  lyon  is  the  stronffest* 

Orew,    Cosmo,  Sacra,  book  ii.  ch.  yiii. 


The  squash  is  a  four-footed  beast,  bigger  than  a  cat :  its  head  b 
much  like  a  foxe*s ;  with  short  ears  and  a  long  nose.  It  haa 
pretty  short  legs  and  sharp  claws,  by  which  it  will  run  up  trees 
like  a  cat.  Dampier,    Voyage,  Anno,  1676. 

I  do  not  see  a  variety  of  objects,  reconciled  in  one  consistent 
whole,  but  several  contradictory  principles  reluctantly  and  irre- 
concileably  brought  and  held  together  by  vou  philosophers,  like 
wild  beasts  shut  up  in  a  cage,  to  claw  and  bite  each  other  to  their 
mutual  destruction.  Burke,    Oh  the  Revolution  in  France, 

Mr.  Banks  tried  to  fish  from  the  cabbin  windows  with  hook  and 
line  :  the  water  was  too  shallow  for  fish ;  but  the  ground  was 
almost  covered  with  crabs,  which  readily  took  the  bait,  and 
sometimes  held  it  so  fast  in  their  claws^  that  they  did  not  quit 
their  hold  till  they  were  considerably  above  water. 

Cook,     Voyage,  book  iii.  ch.  i  vol.  ii. 

To  Cuiw,  in  Nautical  language,  is  to  turn  to  wiud^ 
ward  from  a  lee-shore. 


CLAY,  V, 

Clay,  n, 

Cla'yby, 

Cla'yish, 

Clay-built, 

Clay-cold, 

Clay-colour, 

Clay-cottagk, 

Clay-ploob, 

ClJLY-OROUND, 

Clay-worksr. 


A. S.  clog;  Dutch,  kley,  from 
the  Ger.  kleben,  lutrere,  adhttrere, 
to  stick  or  adhere.  To  clay  (not 
>>common  in  writing)  is  to  cover 
or  smear  over  with  clay;  i.e. 
with  earth  of  a  sticky  dammy 
nature. 


Whanne  he  hadde  seid  these  thingis,  he  spitte  into  the  eerthe, 
and  oiade  clay  of  the  spitol,  and  anointed  the  clay  on  bis  yghra* 

WicUf,    Jokth  ch.  is. 

At  tone  as  he  had  thne  spoken,  he  spat  on  the  gromide  and 
made  elaye  oi  the  spetle,  and  rubbed  the  claye  on  the  eies  of  the 
hlynde.  Bible,  1551. 

Anevillmanisc/Wy  toGod,  wax  to  the  Devill,  God  may  atampe 
him  into  powder,  or  temper  him  anew ;  but  none  of  his  meanes 
can  melt  him.  Contrariwise,  a  good  man  is  God's  wax,  and 
Satan's  clay  he  relents  at  every  looke  of  God,  hut  is  not  atirred 
at  any  tentation.     Hall,    Meditations  and  Vows,  toL  i.  foL  10, 

■  For  now  began 

Night  with  her  sullen  wings  to  double-sbade 
The  desert^  fowls  in  thir  clay  nests  were  coucht. 

Milton,    Paradise  Regained,  book  L  I,  501. 


Some  gentle  taper. 


Though  a  rush-candle,  from  the  wicker  hole 

Of  some  clay  habitation,  visit  us 

With  thy  long-levelled  rule  of  streaming  light 

Id,    Comus,  L  339. 
The  purest  soul  that  e'er  was  sent 
Into  a  clayey  tenement 
Inform'd  this  dust ;  but  the  weak  mould 
Could  the  great  guest  no  longer  hold. 

Carew,    Epitaph  on  Lady  M,  VsUers, 

We  may  rather  inferre,  that  as  one  familie  is  not  abridged  of 
libertie  to  be  clothed  in  Friers  gray,  for  that  another  doth  wean 
clay-colour ;  so  neyther  are  all  churches  bound  to  the  lelf-saaie 
indiifiBrent  ceremonies  which  it  liketh  sundrie  to  use. 

Hooker,    Ecclesiastical  Polity,  hook  iv.  fol.  160. 

That  heavn's  high  majesty  his  court  should  keep 
In  a  clay-cottage,  by  each  blast  controVd. 

Crashaw,    Steps  to  the  Tempk* 

But  to  discourage  none,  oaks  prosper  exceedingly  even  in 
gravel ,  and  moist  clays,  which  most  other  trees  abhor  j  yea,  evea 
the  coldest  clay-grownds  that  will  hardly  grace. 

Evelyn,     On  Forest  frees,  ch.  iii. 

These  families  of  Judah  were  once  thus  famooa,  but  now  tbor 
posterity  chose  rather  abide  in  Bahykin,  and  be  clay^workers  to 
the  king  there. 

Ralegh.    History  of  the  World,  book  iL  ch.  X.  sec  5. 

377,  Whether  work-houses  should  be  made  at  the  least  exr> 
pence,  with  clay-Jloors  and  walls  of  rough  stone,  without  plainer* 

ing.  cielingy  or  gUuung  ?  _  ^,_ 

Bishop  Berheley,    TV  «««ri»f,  sec.  377, 


CLE 

CLAT.       .AUm  !  we  poor  mortali  opoii  etrtb,  that  ordiBarilf  ttrntnis 

.-        with  nothing  bat  dirt  and  cAiy,  cannot  here  behold  the  glory  that 

CLEAN,   ihines  chore  yonder  glorious  son  :  alas !  we  cannot  so  much  aa 

begin  to  look  upon  it,  but  onr  eyes  are  immediately  dazzled  t 

bow  then  shall  we  be  able  to  give  a  full  description  of  it  ? 

Bishop  Bneru^e,    Senmomg  92« 

As  some  fond  sire,  whose  only  son  lies  dead« 
All  lost  to  comfort  makes  the  dust  his  bed. 
Hangs  o'er  hia  urn,  with  frantic  grief  deplores. 
And  bathes  his  ctay-cuid  cheek  with  copious  showers. 

Jfr0fm€,    Oh  the  Death  o/Afr.  El^ah  Fentai^ 

IWre  honour  comes,  a  pilgrim  gray. 
To  bless  the  turf  that  wraps  their  ciay^ 
And  freedom  shall  a  while  repair. 
To  dwell  a  weeping  hermit  there ! 

'  ColliMi,    Ode,  written  in  the  Tear  1746, 

The  grassv  lane,  the  wood-surroynded  field, 
The  rude  stone  fence  with  fragrant  wall-flowers  gay^ 

The  cletjf'bmiit  cot,  to  me  more  pleasure  yield 
Ulan  all  the  pomp  imperial  domes  display. 

Seott,    Etegie^  U 

Tb  done — Behold,  with  purple  robes  arrayed 
In  mournful  state  the  clay-ciu  limbs  are  laid. 
The  loves  lament  with  all  the  rage  of  woe. 
Stamp  on  the  dart,  and  break  the  uselesa  bow. 

iMngham,    The  Deth  of  AivtdM, 

But  there  is  here  a  want  of  briskness  and  brilliancy  of  colour  { 
a  kind  of  etay^eolour  seems  to  predominate  in  his  [Luca  Giordano] 
pictores. 

Sir  Jothtia  ReynoUt,    ^oumef  to  Flmmdere  mndSolkmd, 

CLAYMORE,  Gaelic,  ckadheamh  mor,  great  sword} 
the  adjective  mar,  great,  being  added  to  claidheamh,  a 
aword,  to  distinguish  the  broad  sword  from  others  of 
a  smaller  size.  Claidheamk  is  commonly  pronounced 
exactly  as  if  written  cla-y ;  in  some  districts  cla-iv  f 
and  in  others  it  is  even  written  c2at,  claidh,  and 
clai'meh,  Claidheamk  has  its  corresponding  terms  in 
Manx,  c2ti0e;  in  Welsh,  cleddfjf:  in  Armoric,  cled  and 
gleff";  which  last  word  Pelleter  informs  us  signified 
lotf  te  arme  tranchanU  anciennement  en  Breton.  In  Cornish 
we  have  cledd$  in  German,  gUf;  and  in  ancient  Latin 
gladiui  is  written  gUeva  and  gkota,— all  denoting  a 
large  sword. 

CLA YTONIA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  Peii« 
tandria,  order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Portulacea, 
Generic  character :  calyx,  two*valved  3  corolla,  petals 
five ;  stigma,  three-cleft ;  capsule  thiee-valved,  one* 
celled  i  seeds,  three. 

Four  species^  natives  of  Siberia  and  North  America, 


CLE 
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CLEAN,  9. 
Clean,  adj. 
Clean,  adv. 
Cleaner, 
Cle^anino,  n. 
Clb^anliness, 
Cls^anlt,  adj, 
Clb^anly,  a  Jr. 
Cle'anness, 
Clban-coinbd, 
Clean-fingered, 
Clean- SHAPED, 
Clean-timbered. 


A.S.  clanan,  purifkare.  ^^CUme^ 
purus,  mundus,  castus,  pure,  clean^ 
chaste,  it,  immunis,  guiltless* 
CUmsutn,purgare,  mundare,  jniri* 
JScare,  lustrope ;  to  purge,  to 
cleafise,  to  purifie  or  make 
>>clean."     Somner. 

Ger.  klein  ;  Dutch,  kkynaen^ 
kUmen. 

To  free  firom  dirt  or  filth; 
from  every  mark,  trace,  or 
stain  of  dirt,  filth,  or  pollution. 


Any  thing  cleanhf  done,  is  so 
done  as  to  show  or  leave  no  mark  or  trace ;  and  thus 
a  clean  trick,  is  a  clever,  dexterous  trick  j— a  trick 
cleverly,  dexterously,  skilfully,  performed. 

Vor  God,  as  hii  seyde  oftc,  hii  toke  to  wytnetse, 
y9X  bftuene  liem  neucre  nas  bote  clannease, 

R,  Gloucater,  p.  333. 

tol.  six. 


So  elme,  and  fair,  and  pnnryt,  among  o^er  men  be>, 
yat  me  knowe>  hem  in  eche  lond  hi  sy^^te,  where  me  hem  se>.. 

JL  GtoMceeter,  p.  fi^ 

}o  hadde  Grecian  ^Is  londe  al  cUmUeke  on  honde. 

id.  p.  97. 

At  yt  last  >ei  chaced  oat  yt  Bretons  so  etene^ 
Away  into  Wales  ]>er  kynd  u  I  wene. 

JL  Brutme,  p.  7* 

Hon  they  ben  clothed  in  cloth,  that  clenneet  sheweth. 

Piere  Piomkmmu    Crtie* 

For  wliiit  in  trowthe  bytokeaeth  cUnmet  in  sonle. 

Id,    A., 

His  cope  that  by  clypped  hym,  wel  dene  was  it  foldea 

Of  double  worstede  ydyght,  donn  to  the  hele. 

His  kyrtel  of  citne  ^it,  clenlycht  ysewed.  U.    Jh 

And  kepe  it  a]  so  clenefy  as  thou  may. 

Chancer,    The  Manciple*  Tale,  V.  17116. 

Thou  blynde  Pharisee  denee  the  cnppe  and  tlie  plater  withyiuie 
forth,  that  that  is  without  forth  be  made  clene, 

WicUf,    Matthew,  ch.  xziii. 

Thon  blynde  Pharisee,  etenee  fyrste  the  ynaeside  of  the  cnp  and 
platter,  that  the  ontasyde  of  them  may  be  cUanc  also. 

Bihie,  U5I. 

If  ihon  profess  y*  Gospell  there  foloweth  the  crosse'(as  warme- 
aesse  accompanieth  the  soane  shynynge]  vnder  which  thy  spirite 
shall  grone  aad  moume  secretly,  [not  only]  because  the  world 
and  thine  owne  flesh  carie  thee  away  cUane  cOtrary  to  the  pur- 
poia  of  thyne  hart,  but,  dec,  ^  Tyndali,     Worhes,  foL  189» 

Bat  they  that  sticke  Tnto  the  Sonne  of  man  (who  is  the  Lord 
oner  the  whole  lawe,  and  teacheth  howe  all  thinges  which  were 
figured  by  those  corporall  shadowes  and  figures  ought  to  bee  ob«> 
aemed  alier  the  spirituall  sence  and  meanyng)  are  free,  and  cleane 
discharged  in  conscience,)  from  any  longer  obseruing  of  snche 
Jewishe  ceremonies.  UdaU^   Marh,  ch.  ii« 

Of  eaery  farme  I  then  let  fye  a  lease. 
To  fcede  the  purse  that  pajrde  forpeeuishnesse^ 

Till  rente  and  aU  were  falne  in  suche  disease 
Aa  scarte  coulde  serve  tQ  maintayne  cleniyneste, 

Oaecoignc,    floweru 

The  clenenene  and  the  Ihsting  of  ns  freres, 
Hisketh  that  Crist  accepteth  our  praieres. 

Chancer.    The  Sompnonret  Tale,  v.  7i66m 

Aad  Christ  rebnketh  not  the  Phariseys  for  grosse  synnes 
whicha  the  world  sawe,  but  for  those  holy  deedes  whicne  ao 
blered  Uie  eies  of  the  world,  that  they  were  taken  as  Gods  s 
enen  for  long  prayers,  &c.  for  their  ciennesee  in  washyng  before 
Bieate,  ftc.  Tyndalk    Warhee,  SoU  17. 

For  the  pure  cleane  witte  of  a  sweete  yonge  babe  is  like  the 
newest  wax,  most  able  to  receive  the  best  and  fairest  printing  % 
and.  Wee  a  new  bright  silver  dishe  nerer  occupied,  to  receire  and 
kepe  cicame  any  g<Md  thyng  that  is  pot  into  it 

JL  Aechmn.    The  SchoU  Muter,  p.  230. 

The  bens  (to  women)  sanctity  express. 
Hallowing  their  eggs :  the  swallow  cleanlineeeg 
Sweeting  her  nest,  and  purging  it  of  dung, 
And  erery  hoar  is  picking  of  her  young. 

Drayton.    The  OwU 

He,  to  reconer  backe  his  ring, 
Did  Tse  the  clenly  sleight. 

jyamer,    Aibion*i  England,  book  xii.  ch.  lz?f* 

Oft  times  even  one  word  bewrayeth  a  whole  pack  of  falshood,. 
and  though  superstition  be  a  cleanly  counterfeit,  yet  some  one 
slip  of  the  tongue  discorers  it,  as  we  say  of  derils,  which  though 
they  put  on  faire  formes,  yet  they  arc  knowne  by  their  clovea 
feet.  HalL    Contemplations,  The  Remove  of  the  jirh. 

I  will  not  poison  thee  with  my  attaint, 

Nor  fold  my  fauh  in  cleanly- coi^*d  excuses» 

Mv  sable  ground  of  sin  I  will  not  paint,   . 
Vo  hide  the  truth  of  this  false  night's  abuses. 

Shahspeare,    The  Rave  of  iMCreee* 
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iaUUM        Sliortly  after  tl«  etum-frngtrtd  dergy,  hmagrciicoaffigMMBt 
^T        enoogli  bo«h  abor*  m  the  court  and  m  the  owmtry,  eontikid 

CLEANSE  *»»'^  ^  ■*«>«*•*  **  ™^*  *^*y;  „  tri  rr  ^       iwo 

^^^  Strjfpe.    Henry  VIII.  Amn»^  1539. 

B<nr.  But  is  this  Hector  ? 

Kin.  I  thiake  Hector  was  not  so  eUa^-timiered, 

LoN.  His  legge  is  too  bigge  for  Hector. 

Shakspeare,    Love's  Labour  Lott,  fol.  143. 

All  the  Bcep-tides  we  lay  whoUj  agnmn^,  for  the  sea  did  not 
coipe  aesr  us  by  abont  a  hundred  yards.  We  bad  therefore  time 
enough  to  cUoHOVLT  ships  bottom,  which  we  did  very  wclL 

Dampier,     Voyaget  Anno^  1688. 

In  short  well  grow  ss  moral  as  we  can. 

Save  here  and  there  a  woman  or  a  man  : 

But  neither  you  nor  we,  with  all  our  pains, 

Can  make  ckan  work  ;  there  will  be  some  remains^ 

While  you  hmre  still  your  Oatesy  and  we  our  Hataes. 

Dryietu    EpUogue  to  the  Pilgrvtu 

Bvery  sin,  every  moral  irregularity,  docs  as  really  imprint  an 
indelible  stain  upon  the  soul,  as  s  blot  falling  upon  the  eietmat 

paper.  South,    Sermon,  6.  vol.  viiL 

» 

And  this  hath  so  intoxicated  some. 

That  {to  appear  incorrigibly  mad) 

They  cieauUness  and  company  renounce. 

For  lunacy  beyond  the  cure  of  art. 

With  a  long  beard,  and  ten  long  dirty  nailSy 

Pau  curreot  for  Apollo's  Uvery. 

JUs€9mmon»    Horace,  Art  ofPottry* 

And  it  is  not  to  be  questioned,  but  that  many  thousands  now  in 
heH  might  have  gone  thither  in  a  calmer  and  a  more  eleamfy  way 
ai  last,  bad  they  sot  been  hurried  and  puahed  on  by  impetuoof 
temptations,  by  an  ill  constitBtioa,  and  by  such  opportunitict 
and  circumstaaces  of  life,  as  mightily  suited  their  corruptiDii, 
aad  so  draw  it  ftwth  to  a  pitch  oif  acting  higher  and  more  ooi^ 
ragaous  than  ordinary.  South.    Sermom,  4.  vol.  n& 

The  inhabitants  of  the  higher  part  of  the  kingdom  are  not 
troubled  wHh  such  inconvenieneies,  but  live  more  eleaniy  and 
comfortably,  forasmuch  as  their  land  is  not  overflowed  with  water. 

Voyage,  Ann»,  1688. 


Abb  comnidvyniiicii 


coBfcrtedc.  and 
Pure 


Of  ancient  lineage  was  the  squire, 

A  man  of  mettle  and  of  fire  ; 

Ciran-ehap'il,  well-limb'd,  black-ey'd,  and  t«U» 

Made  a  good  figure  at  a  ball. 

And  only  wanted  wlierewithall. 

Somervile.     T*he  NigAt-teaiktr  Meeiabned* 

This  being  a  fine  day  I  had  all  the  men's  bedding  and  clothes 
spread  on  deck  to  air ;  and  the  ship  cleaned  and  smoked  between 
decks.  Cooh,     Voyage^  book  i.  ch.  in.  ToL  iiU 

What  remains  of  the  body  is  taken  down  from  the  bier,  and  tha 
bones  having  been  scraped  and  washed  very  clean,  are  buried 
aecording  to  the  rank  ot  the  person 

Id.    lb.  book  i.  ch.  xiz.  vol.  i. 

Whenever  one  sees  a  picture  of  Rubens  that  wants  union,  ft 
may  be  justly  suspected  that  it  has  been  in  the  hand  of  some 
picture  cleaner,  by  whom  it  has  been  retooched. 

Sir  Joehma  MeynoUU,    Journey  to  PtanderM, 

So  that  we  were  obliged  to  take  it  [the  biscuit]  all  on  shore 
here,  where  it  underwent  another  airing  and  cleaning,  in  which 
a  gok>d  deal  was  found  wholly  rotten  and  unfit  to  be  eaten. 

Cooh,    Voyage,  book  ii.  cb.  ii.  vol.  r. 

There  is  a  kind  of  anxious  cleanliness  which  I  have  always  noted 
as  the  rharacteristick  of  a  slattern  ;  it  is  the  superfluous  scrupu- 
losity of  guilt,  dreading  discovery,  and  shunning  suspicion ;  it  ia 
the  violence  of  an  effort  against  habit,  which,  being  impelled  by 
external  motives,  cannot  stop  at  the  middle  point. 

Johnson.    The  Rambler^  No.  115* 

CLEANSE, "^  To  free  from  dirt  or  filth;  from 
Cle'anssr,  Vcvery^  mark,  trace,' or  stain  of  dirt, 
Cle^ansino.  J  filtli,  or  pollution.     See  to  Clean. 

For  men,  ^at  ben  venymend,  >orj  grases  of  Yrlond 
Ydronke  he  be^  y  clansed  sone,  )^rou  Code's  sonde. 

B,  Gloucester,  p.  43. 


of  SJUM* 

See  fyrst  on  thy  selfe,  jmd  sithen  on  another 

And  dense  dene  thy  sight,  and  keepe  well  thyne  eigiicw 

Id.    Crede,  hook  iii. 

If  we  knowlechcn  onre  synncs,  he  is  Caithful  and  iuat  Uiat  lie 
forgyve  to  us  oure  synnes,  and  elense  ua  fro  al  wickednesae. 

WieUf.    First  epietlei^Ion»ch,L 

If  we  knowledge  oar  synnes  he  is  faythfnll  and  iust  to  fbigiae 
▼B  our  synnes,  and  to  dense  vs  from  all  vliryghteousnesae. 

BMe,  1551. 

This  man  therefore  indged  ofthe  pristes,  and  bevng  fowle  with 
the  very  lepry,  durst  yet  cum  to  Jesus,  which  is  the  purifier  and 
denser  of  all.  UdaU.    Matthew,  ch.  viiL 

Blynde  lederis  densynge  a  gnatte  but  swolowynge  a  camel  • 
woo  to  you  Scribis  and  Farisees  ypocritis,  that  demen  the  mppe 
and  the  plater  without  forth,  but  withynne  ye  ben  ftdle  of  raveya 
and  unclenncsse.  Widif.    Matthew,  ch.  zzi2« 

Ye  blynde  gvdcs  whyche  strayne  out  a  gnat  and  swalowc  a 
cammell.  Wo  be  to  you  Scribes  and  Pharisees  ypocrites,  whiche 
make  dene  the  utter  side  of  the  cuppe  and  of  the  platter  :  hat 
within  they  are  ftill  of  brybery  &  excesse.  Bihk,  1551. 

Cerberion  waa  a  town  in  Campaiua,  wo  called  of  the  mriiealthfiil 
watem,  savouring '  of  brimstMie ;  which  Augustus  caused  to  be 
cleansed  by  letting  in  the  waters  of  the  lake  Lucrinus. 

Balegh,    History  efthe  World,  hook  L  ch.  v8L  ase.  i. 


Whereunto  S.  Peter  (as  it  may  be  thought)  alluding,  hath 
that  the  haptisme  wlneh  saueth  vb»  b  not  (aa  legatl  purificatioa 
were)  a  cleansing  of  the  flesh  from  outward  impuritie,  bat 
iwepirifttm,  mn  interrofaUne  triall  of  a  good  conaeience  tiomwrdB 
God.  Hooher.    EcdesiasHcal  Polity,  hook  r  Bec.$3. 


If  a  BMO  would  have  hia  conicMnoe  deal  deariy  with  him,  hm 
most  deal  severely  with  it ;  often  scouring  and  cleansing  it  wiU 
make  it  bright ;  and,  when  it  is  so,  he  may  see  himself  in  it. 

South.     Sermon,  9.  vol.  xL 

I  do  not  find  that  any  of  your  critical  essays  ate  taken  notioesi 
in  this  paper,  notwithstanding  I  look  upon  them  to  he  excellent 
cleansers  of  the  brain.  Spectator,  No.  548. 

On  the  other  side,  Amsterdam  wiU  ever  oppose  the  opening 
and  cleansing  of  the  old  channel  of  the  Rhine,  which,  they  say, 
might  easily  be  compassed,  and  by  which  the  town  of  Leydea 
wduld  grow  maritime,  and  share  a  great  part  of  the  tnde, 
engrossed  by  Amsterdam. 

^  JVilUam  Temple,     Ohs.  on  the  IMited  Pnwincet,  ch*  iiL 

Winds  from  all  quarters  agitate  the  air. 

And  fit  the  limpid  ekmeat  for  use. 

Else  noxious ',  oceans,  rivers,  lakes  and  streams. 

All  feel  the  freshening  impulse,  and  are  cleansed 

By  restless  undulation.         Cowper.    The  Tosh,  book  1 


CLEAR,  «* 
Clxaii,  ft. 
Clbar,  adj, 
Clbab,  tidv, 
Clb^arancb^ 
Clb^absr,  ii. 
Cle^arino,  n. 
Clb^ably, 

ClE^ARNB88, 

Cle^ab-etbd, 
Clb'ab-bhinino^ 

CLBAB-6f'0HTB]}, 
ClEAB-BI^OHTBDNEBSj 

Cle'ab-sliding, 

CLB^AB-ftPlBITED> 

Cle^ar-btabch,  t;. 
Cle^ab-starcheb. 


'  Lai.  ciarus,  qmui  cakaiu, 
a  eakmdo,  id  eft,  vootmio. 
Vossiufl  and  Scaliger  agree 
that  the  word  is  bprrowed  ob 
athleiit,  who,  when  victori- 
ouB,  were  called  or  pro- 
claimed {calahantwr)  by  the 
criere  or  heralds,  et  ita  ciarth' 
^bantur.  Hence  the  expres- 
sion of  Horace,  clarabU  pB- 
gilem.    See  to  Clabt. 

To  proclaim,  sc,  as  victor^ 
is  thus  the  primary  meaning. 
And  thus  to  clear,  is 
To  make,  or  cause  to  be. 


known;  to  confer  renown, 
J  render  famous,  illustrious 
or  conspicuous ;  to  withdraw  or  free  from  obscurity, 
secresy,  loneliness,  darkness ;  to  make  orcwiseiobe, 
plain,  evident,  perspicuous ) — ^to  free  from  disinaccor 


I 


CLEAR. 


nt 


CLEAR,  infiuny,  firom  Imputation  of  crime ;  and  tbus  to  vindi« 
^  cate  or  justify ;  to  show  or  prove  to  be  fair,  sincere 
or  honest ; — to  remove  or  free  from  any  thing  that 
overahadea  or  overclouds,  that  hinders  or  stands  in  tha 
way,  f)bstructs  or  impedes,  embwrrasses  or  incumbenb 
or  endangers  i  to  free  from  loss/ injury,  or  danger 

9 

'  Yorker  cone  tnmt  hyre  a  leme  8iiy>e  cler &  biyj^, 
Ai  a  tayl,  o^r  a  lance,  as  me  may  y  le. 

R,  GhucetteTf  p.  41G. 

And  Chrirt  efefi^  CMted  bk  Cbritleoe,  Ac 

Fiers  P(mikmatL    Crtilf,  p.  I. 

The  brenning  of  the  fire  of  tlui  world  $1^1  God  yeve  in  helle  to 
hem  that  ben  daropned,  but  thehgbt  aad  cUrtmrnte  ihal  he  yere 
!•  hevea  to  hia  duldrea. 

Chaucer,    The  Permnet  TmU^  toL  H.  p.  294. 

Right  BOW  the  highe  vindei  bloire : 
Aod  aaoB  after  thei  bea  lowe. 
Now  clondie,  and  now  Here  it  if. 

dower.    Con/,  ^m.  Prohgue^  fol.  B, 

The  Foresight  of  the  Qneene'a  oommauaded  by  M.  Thomas 
Vaniaer  performed  a  Y%ry  great  fight,  and  itayed  two  houret  as 
neere  the  Reuenge  as  the  wcatbor  would  permit  him,  not  for- 
saking the  fight,  till  he  wat  like  to  be  eacompeMed  by  the  squa- 
drons, A  with  great  difficultie  eleared  himself. 

HmUmjfC    Vofogt^  ifc  Sir  lUekmrd  OreenwilL 

And  he  answerede  and  feide  to  hem  whanne  the  erentide  is 
eome  ye  seyn  it  schal  be  detTf  for  heveoe  is  rody. 

WicU/,    Matthew,  ch.  xri. 

Aad  he  behdde  Aserde  yse  men  aa  trees  walkinge.  After- 
warde  eftsoones  heaette  hise  bcndis  on  hise  yghen  and  be  bigaa 
to  se,  and  he  was  restorid  lo  that  he  aaygh  clerely  alle  thtngis. 

m  /'/.    Marh,  ch.  vfti. 

And  he  looked  vpand  sayd :  I  se  the  men :  for  I  se  the  walcke, 
as.they  were  trees.  After  that  he  pot  his  handes  agmyne  vpfi  his 
eyes,  apd  mide  him  ae.    And  he  was  restored  to  his  eight,  and 

Bible,  1551. 


I  thl^r  west 


Aad  thei  felden  doun  in  the  sight  of  the  trone  -on  her  facet, 
and  worschipiden  God  and  seiden,  amen,  blessyng  and  cUerenetse 
aad  wisdom  and  doing  of  thaakyngb  and  cMionr  aad  vertae  and 
atrengthe  to  oure  God  into  worldis  of  worldis,  amen. 

WicUf,    ApocaHjm,  ch.Tii« 

Seke  ye  Scripturis,  in  iHiicbe  ye  gessen  tohaaeeaerlastinge  lyf, 
and  tho  it  ben  tliaS  beren  witoessyaig  of  me  and  ye  wolen  not  come 
to  me,  that  ye  haue  lyf.    I  take  not  clereueue  of  men. 

Id,    John,  ch,  r.. 

For  I  bane  ouerloked  when  that  in  tbese  long  atoimes  and 
tempestes  of  warres,  there  wonlde  some  fayre  wether  or  ckremes 
of  peace  shyae  vpon  va  out  of  one  quarter  or  otber. 

Udali,    Prtfaeo  io  Mark. 

Secondaryly,  if  a  man  be  so  ehare^ed  that  he  ean  spye  false 
myracles,  bow  can  iugglen  get  thttr  liuing  and  be  in  price  wbere 
such  a  felow  is  ?  TyndaiL    Worhet,  fol.  364. 

One  way  there  is  therefore,'  and  but  one  way  of  aafctye,  erea 
to  make  a  brave  sallie  through  and  away.  This  must  wee  doe, 
either  by  day  or  by  night.    And  that  doubt  is  soon  cieared, 

Holland,    JUmu,  foL  274. 

And  as  from  top  of  some  stoepe  hill,  the  lightner  strips  a  cloud, 
And  lets  a  great  skieout  from  heaven,  in  whose  ddigbtsoroe  light. 
All  prominent  foreheads,  forrests,  towres,  and  temples  eleare  the 

sight; 
So  ckar'd  these  Greeks,  this  Troian  cloud. 

Chapman,    Homer,    lUad,  book  JDri. 


The  birds 


Who  all  things  now  behold  more  fresh  and  greea 
Af^  a  sight  of  atorm  ao  ruiaooa. 
Clear* d  up  their  choicest  notes  in  bush  aad  spray 
To  gratulate  the  sweet  return  of  mom. 

MUtan,    Paradise  JUgained,  book  it.  1. 437. 

When  whose  bright  chariot  stopt  to  sea,  and  twilight  bid  the  clere, 
All  aoandly  on  their  cables  slept. 

Chapman,    Homer,    Iliad,  book  i. 


With  nnezperienc't  fhoufljlit,  and  laid  me  downe 
On  the  green  bank,  to  look  into  the  dear 
Smooth  lake,  that  to  me  seem*d  another  skie. 

MUion,    Paradise  Lost,  hook  iw.  1.  458. 


Fame  !s  the  spur  that  the  clear  spirit  doA  raise 

(That  last  infirmity  of  noble  mind) 

To  acorn  delights,  and  live  laboriooa  days. 

id,    Lycidae,\,7%. 

O  prophet  of  glad  tidinga,  finisher 

Of  utmost  ho|)e !  now  clear  I  understand 

What  oft  my  steddiest  thoi^hts  have  searcht  in  nSn; 

Why  our  great  expectation  shoul'd  be  call'd 

The  seed  of  woman. 

Id,    ParaiOse  Lost,  hook  :ui,  1, 376. 

And  the  cauae  why  the  people  did  bear  him  anch  ill  will,  for  the 
oontroverne  they  bad  witii  the  nobility  ahout  clearing  of  debta, 
grew :  for  that  they  knew  well  enough  it  waa  not  &  any  gain 
or  benefit  he  had  gotten  thereby,  ao  much  aa  it  was  for  spite  and 
displeaaure  he  thought  to  do  them. 

Sir  TMmm  K^rOL    i'lfetaraA,  foL  208. 

Huge  are  the  oddea  betwixt  the  heat  and  bad 
Which  darkelv  here,  hence  ahall  be  cUerely  riew'd. 
When  of  God  s  wrath  the  winde  sifts  soules  at  last. 
They  shall  abide,  you  raaish  at  ablest. 

Stirling,    Doomo-day,     The  Fhrot  Homre. 

•And  althovgh  the  air  which  compaaseth  adversity,  be  very 
obaeure  :  yet  therein  we  better  dl»cern  God,  than  in  that  shining 
light  whidi  envirooeth  worldly  glory ;  through  which,  for  the 
tUamem  thereof,  there  is  no  vanity  which  escapeth  our  sighL 

RaUgh,     Preface, 


O  potent  sympathy!  whicb  canst  beguile 
An  heart  so  pure  and  d!e«r-epV,  and  degrade 
Earth's  monarch  from  hia  native  pinnacle 
Of  innoceace,  aa  low  aa  ain  and  bell. 

BeammMSi.    Psyche,  can.  6.  St  300. 

He  can  discern  by  his  clear^piereing  mighl 
The  doae-eonch'd  number  of  each  bigoesse  comes  in  eight 

OmtheSoal,  partiL  book  i.  can. 2.  at54. 


With  a  most  onmeraua  family  heaide. 
Whom  he  alone,  tlioiigb  old  and  blind,  did  guide. 
Yet  his  clear-^ghted  mind  waa  atill  intent. 
And  to  hta  bosiaea  ISlc  a  bow  stood  bent 

Cyoitf^g^,  partii. 


Wherefore  this  noble  and  clear-spirited  lord. 
Whilst  tfte  great  bus'ness  standeth  at  tliis  stoy  ^ 
And  nnce  his  state  no  better  could  aflfbrd. 
In  gage  to  William  Normandy  doth  lay. 
/^wySNf.   2%e  Legend  t/ Baheri  Vmhe  Oj 


Meanwhile,  the  Spaaiarda  in  America 
Near  to  the  line  the  sun  approaching  saw  ; 
And  hop'd  their  European  coasts  to  find 
dvar^d  from  our  ships  by  the  autumnal  wind. 

fFailer.     War  with  Spain. 

Baft  althoogh  innoceney  needa  no  defence  as  to  itself,  yet  it  is 
necessary  for  all  the  advantages  it  hath  of  doing  good  to  mankind, 
that  it  appear  to  be  what  it  really  is ;  which  cannot  be  done, 
imless  its  reputation  be  cleared  from  the  malicious  aspersions, 
Which^are  cast  upon  it  StilUng/leet,    Sermon,  3.  voLi. 

But  Wyat  cleared  her  [Elizabelh]  immediately  before  he  went 
forth  to  hia  execution ;  and  ahe  moat  aolemnly  protested  her 
innoceney.        Strype,    Memoirs,     Qmeen  Mary  I.  Anno,  1553. 

Mnltitades  of  words  are  neither  an  argument  of  clear  ideas  in 
the  writer,  nor  a  proper  means  of  conveying  clear  notions  to  the 

Dr,  Clarke.     Fifth  Reply, 


Gold  ia  a  wonderful  claarer  of  the  underataading :  itdissipales 
avory  doubt  and  scruple  in  ao  inatant ;  accommodates  itaelf  to 
the  meanest  capacities;  silences  the  loud,  aad  clamorous,  aad 
brings  over  the  most  obstinate  and  inflexible. 

Addison,    Relator,  No.  239. 

This  proposition  b  so  erident,  that  I  need  speak  vciy  feir 
words  towards  the  clearing  of  it.        Sharp,    Sermon,  5.  voI.iv. 
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XIXASU       She  [Mary]  saw  cleMtfy  in  tlie  ScriptoMt  Aat  tlie  mnft  woA 
— «        ber  own  lalvation  with  fear  and  trembling,  and  that  she  mnst  not 
GLEAy&  believe  it  by  the  faith  of  another^  bat  according  as  things  i|»peared 
^  tobenelf. 

BurmttU    Own  Thnes,    King  James  //.  Anno,  1687* 

Bat  wise  men,  instead  of  looking  above  them,  choose  rather 
to  look  about  them  and  within  them,  and  by  so  doing  keep  their 
eyes  always  in  their  heads ;  and  maintain  a  noble  ekamen  in 
one  and  steadiness  in  the  other.        Soutk,    Sermon,  2.  vol.  iiL 

For  I  look  upon  Aristotle  as  one  (though  but  one  amongst 
many]  of  those  famed  ancients,  whose  learning,  about  Alexander's 
time,  ennobled  Greece ;  and  I  readily  allow  him  most  of  the 
praises  due  to  great  wits,  excepting  those  which  belong  to  clears 
kemied  naturalists. 

Boyle.    The  Author* $  Ditantrte  to  the  Reader, 

If  causes  and  effects  themselyes  are  that 
Which  your  clear-sighted  schools  intend  by  fate ; 
Then  fate  by  no  idea  can  be  known, 
Tb  one  thing  only,  as  a  heap  is  one. 

JBlackmore,    Creation,  book  T. 

A  gentlewoman  who  has  a  very  delicate  ear,  wants  a  maid  who 
can  whisper,  and  help  her  in  the  government  of  ber  family.  If 
the  said  servant  can  clear-stareh,  lisp  and  tread  softly,  she  sluU 
have  snitable  enoooragement  in  her  wages.         Tailer,  No.  38. 

That  your  petitioner  was  bred  a  clear-^tarcher  and  sempstress^ 
and  for  many  years  worked  to  the  Exchange,  and  to  several  alder- 
men's wives,  lawyer's  clerksj  and  merchant's  prentices. 

Jd,  No.  118. 

The  booses  are  all  hualt  in  the  wood  between  the  sea  and  the 
mountains,  and  no  more  ground  is  cleared  for  each  house,  than 
Just  sufficient  to  prevent  the  dropping  of  the  branches  from 
jotting  the  thatch,  with  which  they  are  covered. 

Coo4.    Voyage,  book  i.  ch«  zviL  toL  U 

When  the  smooth  enrrent  of  a  limpid  brook 
The  shepherd  seeks,  and  plunging  in  its  wavet 
The  frighted  innocents,  their  whitening  robes 
In  the  clear  stream  grow  pore. 

Dodsley,    Agriculture,  Ctn.  3. 

Every  ship  was  subject  to  seizure  for  want  of  stamped  clearanee§* 

Burhe,     On  a  late  State  of  the  Nation, 

We  had  scarcelv  trimmed  our  sails  befofe  it  [the  wind]  came 
to  east  by  north,  which  was  right  upon  the  reef^  and  consequently 
Siade  our  clearing  it  doubtful. 

Cooh*    Voyage,  book  lii.  ch.  v.  ToL  iL 

Vain  18  the  flow'ry  verse,  when  reasoning  sage 
And  sober  precept  fill  the  studied  page ; 
Enough  if  there  the  fluent  numbers  pleasci 
With  native  clearness,  and  instructive  ease. 

Mason,    The  Art  of  Paintings 

Others  are  furnished  by  criticism  with  a  telescope.  They  see 
with  great  clearness  whatever  is  too  remote  to  be  discovered  by 
the  rest  of  mankind,  but  are  totally  bUnd  to  all  that  lies  imme* 
diately  before  them.  Johnson.    The  Rambler,  No.  176. 

But  these  histories,  seeming  clear-sighted  in  the  obscure  affairs 
of  so  blind  an  antiquity,  instead  of  passing  for  treasuries  of 
ancient  facts,  are  regarded  by  the  judicious  as  modern  fictions. 
In  cases  of  this  sort  rational  conjectures  are  more  to  be  relied  on 
than  improbable  relations. 

Burhe     An  Abridgement  of  English  History » 

Next  from  the  slackened  beam  the  woof  nnroird> 
Near  some  clear-sliding  river.  Aire  or  Stroud^ 
Is  by  the  noisy  fulling-mill  reoeiv'd ; 
Where  tumbling  waters  turn  enormous  wheels^ 
And  hammers,  rising  and  descending,  learn 
To  imitate  the  industry  of  man. 

Dyer,    The  Fleece,  book  Ui- 

CLEATS,  pieces  of  wood  variously  shaped,  some 
having  one,  some  two  arms ;  others  being  hollowed 
la  the  middle  without  any  arms.  They  are  nailed  on 
the  decks  of  ships,  and  are  used  to  fasten  ropes  on. 

CLEAVE,  V,  A.  S.  clyfian,  cleofian  ;  Dutch,  kleven ; 
German,  kUiben,  kleben,  to  stick  to,  to  adhere. 

To  stick,  or  keep  close  or  fast  to  3  to  adliere. 


Wewipea  of  igentyontlienoa&'aalclmyd^Cone  ofyoore  C1£AV& 
cytee,  natheles  wite  ye  this  thing :  that  Che  rewme  of  God  schal  '' 
comenygh.  mcU/.    XiiAr,  eh.su 

Even  the  very  dust,  which  eteauetk  on  vs  of  your  dtie,  ww 
wipe  of  against  yon  :  notwithstanding,  muk  this  that  y*  kyng* 
dome  of  Ood  was  come  nye  vpon  you.  BMe,  155  U 

For  in  the  expres  wil  and  word  of  Ood  it  bath  no  sack  root 
and  ground,  as  to  you  it  appeareth,  following,  and  cleaving  more 
to  the  consent  of  the  church,  than  to  the  words  of  Scripture^ 
or  to  any  reason  drawn  out  of  the  same.  ■ 

Strype,    Starhy  to  Pole,  No.  80.  vol.  vL 

And  think  this  slow-pac'd  soul,  which  late  did  ctemot 
T*  a  body,  and  went  but  by  the  body's  leave. 
Twenty  perchance  or  tbirtv  miles  a  diay. 
Dispatches  in  a  minute  all  the  way 
"fwixt  heav'n  and  earth. 

Donme.    Pknertd  Etegiea, 

But  if  you  will  have  sciences  grow,  you  need  not  be  so  so- 
licitous for  the  bodies ;  apply  all  your  care  that  the  roots  may 
be  taken  up  sound,  and  entire,  with  some  little  earth  cleaving  to 
them.  Bacon,     On  Learning,  ky  G,  WaU,  fol.273. 

See  how  the  willing  earth  gave  way. 
To  take  th*  impression  where  she  lay ; 
See  I  how  the  mould,  as  loth  to  leave 
So  sweet  a  burden,  still  doth  cleave 
Close  to  the  nymph's  staan'd  garment ! 

WaUer.    The  FaO^ 

As  creeping  ivy  clings  to  wood  or  stone. 
And  hides  the  ruin  that  it  feeds  upon; 
So  sophistry  cleaves  close  to  and  protects 
Sin's  rotten  trunks  concealing  its  defects. 

Cowper,    Progress  of  Error  • 

CtB^AVE,  V  "^     A.  S.  cleofian  ;  Dutch,  kUevenj 

Cls^lveb,  Ifitidere,  secare,  di$$ecare.   To  split; 

.  Clb^pt^  n,  njo  separate  by  violence  any  united 

ClkVtgbapt,  v.  j  body. 

And  se^^  toward  >ilke  stude  be  smot  with  more  mayne. 
To  hane  y  clsucal  ]mt  bed. 

JL  Okmeester,  fol.49» 

For  ft  bye  Holy  Gost.  shall  bevene  to  dove. 

Piers  Plomkmam,    Vision,  foi.  233* 

The  wal  of  yt  temple  to  tkef,  evene  a  two  pieces. 

Id.  fol.342. 
Hipsiphile  was  gon  to  in  ber  playing 
And  roming  on  the  cleuis  by  the  see 
Under  a  banke  anone  espied  shee 
VHiere  lay  the  ship  that  Jason  gan  arine. 

Chaucer,    Of  Hypsiphile  and  Medea,  fol.  904. 

And  first  from  the  sounding  string  along  by  heaiien  bis  arrow 

driues 
Hippocon  lusty  lad,  and  swift  therewith  the  skies  he  eUemtm 

Phaer,     ^neidos,  book  v.  fol.  123» 

Which  when  in  vaioe  he  tride  with  stmggeling, 
Inflam'd  witii  wrath,  his  raging  blade  he  heft. 
And  strooke  so  strongly,  that  the  knotty  sting 
Of  his  huge  taile  he  qmte  in  sunder  deft, 

Spenser,    Faerie  Queene,  book  i.  can.  1 1.  st  39. 

And  another  let  fly  at  the  Lord  Stanley,  which  shmnke  at  tke 
stroke,  and  fell  under  the  table,  or  els  his  head  had  been  elefi 
to  the  teeth :  for  as  shortly  as  he  shrank,  yet  came  y*  blood 
about  his  eares.  Stow,    Edward  V,    Anno,  1483. 

So  men  (they  say)  by  Hell's  delusions  led, 
Haveta'en  a  snccubus  to  their  bed; 
Believe  it  fair,  and  themselves  happy  caU^ 
nil  the  clefi  foot  discovers  alL 

Cowley,    Not  Fait. 

Cleft-grafting,  which  is  also  called  stock  or  slit-grafting,  is 
proper  for  trees  or  stocks  of  a  lesser  size,  from  an  inch  to  two 
inches  or  more  diameter.  Miller,    Gardener* s  JHetisnary, 

Then  cease,  ye  sons  of  harmony,  to  mourn  ; 

Since  Damon  never  can  return. 
See,  see  !  he  mounts,  and  cleaves  the  liquid  way  I 

Bright  choirs  of  angels,  on  the  wing. 
For  the  new  guest's  arrival  stay. 

And  hymns  of  triumph,  sing. 

Hughes,     Ode,     On  the  Death  of  a  FHend, 
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Not  all  that  loree  that  makea  thee  proud* 
fiecanae  by  bullock  ne'er  withstood ; 
Hiough  arm'd  with  all  thy  cleaven,  knives. 
And  axes  made  to  hew  down  livesy 
Shall  save  or  help  thee  to  evade 
The  hand  of  justice,  or  this  blade. 

Butler.    Hudibrai,  part  i.  can.  2. 

A  rock  there  lies,  in  depth  of  seas  profound. 
About  its  cUfU^  rich  beds  of  pesrl  abound. 
Where  sportful  nature,  cohering  her  retreat 
With  flowing  waters,  holds  her  secret  seat 
Ia  woods  of  coral. 

Hughet,    The  Court  of  Ntptunt* 

Thus  the  rich  vessel  moves  in  trim  array. 
Like  some  fair  virgin  on  her  bridal  day ; 
Thus  like  a  swan,  she  cleav*d  the  wat'ry  plain» 
The  pride  and  wonder  of  th*  iGgean  main. 

Falconer,    Shipwreck,  can.  1. 


Else  indeed 


Ye  much  would  pity  me :  would  curse  the  fate 
That  coops  me  here  inactive  in  your  groves, 
Robs  me  of  hope,  tells  mc  this  trusty  steel 
Must  never  cleave  one  Roman  helm  again. 

Mason,    Caractaeut, 

Here  Juliet  listens  to  the  gentle  lark. 
There  in  harsh  chorus  hungry  bull-dogs  bark ; 
Cleavers  and  scimitars  give  blow  for  blow. 
And  heroes  bleed  above,  and  sheep  below  \ 
Warton,     Prologue  on  the  Old  Winchester  Playhouse  over  the 
Butcher* s  Shambles, 

Then  forests,  or  the  savage  rock  may  please. 
That  hides  the  seamew  in  his  hollow  cle/U 
Above  the  reach  of  man. 

Cotvjjfer,    The  Task,  book  u 

CLEAVELANDITE,  a  name  recently  appropriated 
to  a  species  of  Mineral,  of  which  different  specimens 
had  previously  been  [Supposed  to  differ  essentially  from 
each  olherj  and  had  been  described  under  different 
names. 

The  greater  number  of  specimens  which  were  re- 
garded by  the  Abbd  Haiiy  as  Feltpar,  belong  to  this 
species.       / 

CLECHE,  in  Heraldry,  a  term  applied  to  any  Ordi- 
nary so  pierced  throughout  tlxat  its  edges  only  remain. 

CLEF,  a  character  in  Music  which  is  placed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Staff,  to  determine  the  place  of  a 
certain  note  called  the  Clef  note,  from  which  all  the 
others  are  reckoned  in  alphabetical  order. 

In  this  respect  a  Clef  may  be  considered  as  a  Key 
to  the  .names  of  the  notes ;  and,  as  the  word  is  evi- 
dently derived  from  the  French,  we  have  adopted  that 
orthography  which  is  most  agreeable  to  its  deriva- 
tion. Sir  John  Hawkins  always  writes  Cliff;  Dr. 
Bumey  sometimes  writes  the  word  one  way,  and 
sometimes  the  other.  Formerly,  Clefs  were  nothing 
more  than  letters  placed  at  the  Staff  5  and,  by  some 
persons,  our  present  Cliffs  are  thought  to  be  only  cor- 
ruptions of  those  letters  :  it  is  difficult,  however^  to 
imagine,  that  the  following  characters  bear  any  re- 
semblance to  the  letters  F,  C,  and  G,  for  which  they 
stand  in  our  Musical  system. 


Bass,  or  F  Clef. 


Tenor,  or  C  Clef. 


Treble,  or  G  Clef. 


^ 


G 


The  notes  represented  by  the  above  Clefs  stand  in 
the  order  of  ascending  fifths.     For  the  purpose  of 


transposition,  or  to  confine  the  notation  to  the  lines     CLEFv 
and  spaces  of  the  Staff,  the  Bass  Clef  may  also  be        rr 
placed  on  the  third  line,  the  note  on  which  then  be*  j^^f 
comes  Fj  and  the  Tenor  Clef  may  be  placed  on  either 
of  the  first  four  lines,  on  each  of  which  the  note  be- 
comes C.    By  the  use  of  the  Bass  Clef  on  two  lines^ 
the  C  Clef  on  four,  and  the  G  Clef  on  one,  we  may  be 
said  to  have  seven  different  Clefs,  which  answer  to  the 
seven  letters  employed  in  our  notation ;  and  are,  there- 
fore, sufficient  for  every  purpose  to  which  notation  is 
applied.  The  French  were  once  in  the  habit  of  placing 
the  G  Clef  on  the  first  line,  and  examples  may  be  found 
where  the  F  Clef  is  placed  on  the  fifth ;  but,  as  these 
practices  produced  confusion,  they  are  totally  aban- 
doned. 

The  different  situations  of  the  several  Clefs  have 
been  considered  as  presenting  much  difficulty;  and 
various  expedients  have  been  proposed  in  order  to  get 
rid  of  it.  None  of  them,  however,  have  been  received 
with  any  degree  of  attention ;  and  the  great  extent  of 
our  scale,  which  is  still  receiving  additions,  and  the 
propriety  of  representing  the  true  pitch  of  each  note 
in  that  scale,  make  it  improbable  that  the  present 
system  of  notation  will  ever  be  advantageously  super* 
seded. 

CLEMATIS,  in  Botany y  a  genus  of  the  class  Poly 
andria,  order  Polygynia,  natural  order  Ranunculacea, 
Generic  character :  calyx  none;  corolla,  petals  four, 
seldom  five  -,  seeds  tailed. 

There  are  above  eighty  species  of  this  genus  known  5 
they  are  climbing  shrubs,  natives  of  both  hemis- 
pheres. C.  viUdba,  the  Traveller's  joy,  is  a  native  of 
England. 

CLETiiENCY,  ^     Of  unsettled  Etymology.    Cle^ 

Clb^u ENT,  ?>men«  est  qui  coUt  mentem.  Donatus* 

Cls^uentlt.  j  Clemens  a  claritate  mentis,  Perottus. 
Martinius  thinks  from  xX^fia,  xXiftM,  incUnamentum,  ut 
Clemens  sit,  qui  facile  Kkipc^ai,  one  who  is  easily  bent, 
moved,  inclined ;  «c.  to  pity,  to  mercy.  It  is  equiva* 
lent  to  the  French 

'*  Clement,  j^ntle,  mild,  gracious,  benign,  huipane  ; 
meek,  mfprcinil^  easUy  pardoning,  soon  forgiving."^ 
Cotgrave. 

But  ^nen  that  mlghtye  loue,  of  his  great  elemencie. 
Hath  ginen  me  grace  at  last  to  iudge,  the  troth  from  heresie  i 
I  saye  then  and  professe,  with  free  and  faithful  heart. 
That  womes  vowes  are  nothing  els  but  snares  of  secret  smart*. 

Gascoigne,     The  Recantation  of  a  Louer, 

To  the  intentenone  of  their  louing  subjects  should  by  simplicitie 
be  seduced  and  deceved,  tbroughe  the  develysche  devices  of  the 
foreskyed,  or  any  other  like  traytors,  their  majesties,  of  their 
.  greate  clemeneie  and  tender  zeale  towardes  theyr  sayde  subjects, 
have  thoughte  good  to  wame  and  admomsh  them  of  the  premyces. 
Strype,  Records,  The  King  against  Thomas  Stafford,  ^c.  No.  70* 

In  her  left  hand  (wherein  should  be 
Naught  but  the  sword)  sits  clemency 
And  conquers  vice  with  pardon. 

Davies,    Hymn  zxiii.  of  her  Justice. 

The  king  hauing  compassio  of  the  townes  men,  desyring 
rather  to  haue  them  satied  then  destroyed,  sent  them  worde  by 
an  herault,  that  yet  was  time  of  mercie  and  clemeneie,  if  they 
would  submit  themseluea  to  his  grace. 

Grafton,    Henry  V,     The  fifth  Yere^ 

I  know  you  are  more  clement  then  vildc  men. 
Who  of  their  broken  debtors  take  a  third, 
A  sixt,  a  tenth,  letting  them  thriue  againe 
On  their  abatement ;  that's  not  my  desire. 

Shakspeare,     Cymbeline,  act  v.  sc.  4. 

O  Mary  Magdalen,  hear  our  prayers,  which  arc  full  of  praises, 
and  most  clemently  reconcile  this  company  unto  Christ :  that  the 
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^DLB*      li»iwtaui  of  nqpiieme  pietf ,  who  dttniftd  tbee  Ikom  thjr  iiai« 
IIENCY.   guring  pardon,  majr  cleanse  ui  who  are  his  lervants  and  thine. 

J.  Taylor     A  Ditauasivt  frmn  Popery ,  part  i,  lec.  9. 

Jaliai  with  boaonr  tam'd  Rome'i  foraigm  iioes  ; 
But  patriots  fell,  ere  the  dictator  rose  . 
And  while  with  clemency  Augustus  reign*d» 
The  monarch  was  ador'd ;  the  city  chain'd. 


No  patron !  intercessor  none  1  now  past 
Hie  sweety  the  clement,  mediatorial  hovr ! 

Ymmg.    Tke  Cemplmimtt  <M|flU»  9. 

The  Tviegated  rerdnre  of  tlie  fields  and  woods,  the  succession 
•f  grateful  odours,  the  roice  of  pleasure  pouring  out  its  notes  on 
lOfory  side  with  Hm  gladness  appareolly  eonceired  bj  9fWf 
«UBsal,  from  the  growth  of  his  food,  and  the  cltmeney  of  the 
weather,  throw  over  the  whole  earth  an  air  of  gaiety,  signififMitiy 
expressed  by  the  smile  of  nature. 

Jfiknttm,    JTu  Rambler,  No.  5. 

CLEODORA,  in  Zoology,  a  gemis  of  the  eUuM  4^oi- 
iujoa,  order  Pteropoda  of  Laouirdc.  Generic  charac* 
fer :  body  obloiig, gelatinous, contractile,  two-winged; 
the  head  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  body  $  the  poste- 
rior covered  with  a  shell ;  head  rather  projecting^ 
distinct,  rounded  j  with  two  eyes,  and  a  smaU  subr 
JtMtmted  mouth ;  no  tentacula ;  alae  two,  opposite* 
membranous,  transparent,  cordate,  inserted  at  the 
hase  of  the  neck  ;  shell  straight,  cartilaginous,  trans- 
parent, in  the  form  of  a  reversed  pyramid^  or  lanoeo* 
late  ;  truncated  and  open  above. 

Type,  CUo  pyramidata,  Lin. 

These  animals  though  related  in  many  respects  to 
those  of  the.  genus  Clio,  yet  differ  from  them  ia 
several  important  points,  being  incLsded  within  a  ehell^ 
wh^ch  the  others  do  not  possess,  and  being  deroid  of 
tentacula;  the  body,  although  generally  muchexserted, 
is  yet  so  contractile,  as  to  be  capable  of  being  entirely 
enclosed  within  the  shell.  Like  the  reat  of  the  Pte^ 
TOpoda,  they  float  at  random  in  the  sea. 

CL£OM£,  in  BoUmy,  a  genus  of  the  dass  Tetrwdf* 
'Wamia,  order  SUu/uoia,  ni^ural  order  Cappande$»  Ge^ 
neric  character :  nectariferous  glands,  tfaree>  one  aft 
each  sinus  of  the  calyx,  except  the  lowest ;  oorolla^ 
petals,  all  ascending ;  pod,  one-celled,  two-valved. 

Willdenow  describes  twenty-three  species*  oativea 
of  Tropical  climates. 

CLEONIA,  in  Botimy,  a  genus  of  the  4das8  IMd^a- 
mia,  order  (^ynraospermta.  Generic  character:  fila- 
ments, forked,  one  apex  bearing  an  anther ;  stigma, 
four-cleft. 

One  species,  C.  Lusitanicaj  native  of  Spmn  and  For* 
tugal. 

.CLEONYMUS,  in  Z&ology,  a  genus  of  msects  of 
the  order  Hymenopiera,  &mily  Cynipsera,  Crenerie 
character :  antennae  inserted  beyond  the  anterior  and 
superior  margin  of  the  head  ;  maxillary  palpi  four- 
jointed  ;  labial  three-jointed ;  abdomen  depressed- 
triangular, — in  the  female  carinated  beneath  3  peduncle 
very  short. 

Type,  Diplolepis  depressa,  Fab. 

CL£PE,  *)      A.  S.  eleopian,  clypian,  vocare,  invooare, 

Cle'ping.  J  claniare  ;  to  call,  to  call  upon,  to  cry,  to 
cry  out. 

Upon  ye  pleyn  of  Salisbury  ^t  o^r  wonder  ys 
^at  Stonhyngel  ys  yclepmd,  no  more  wonder  nys. 

M.  Qlmteeeter^  p.  7 

And  as  be  evangelist  wytnesse^.  wban  we  maken  festes 
We  sbolde  nat  clypie  knjgbtes  y  to. 

Pieri  PUmhman,     Fmofi,  p.  207 


And  eke  ye  knovea  w«l»  how  Shst  A  jay 
Can  cUpem  watte,  aa  wal  aa  caa  tiie  pofc* 

CA—flfr.    Tke  Pnkgtie,  v*  645* 

If  sbe  be  fwsebe,  and  well  araM, 
He  saith  hir  baner  is  displaied 
To  clepe  ia  gnestes  by  the  weia, 

Gewer,     Con/,  Aan.,  book  ir.  foL  86. 

Therefore  1  bnmdnn  for  the  Lord  bisedie  |^n,thal  ghe  walke 
worthili  in  the  elepyng  in  which  ghe  ben  cieyid  with  al  mekeneaae 
and  mvldenesse  with  pacieaoe  supportiage  ech  othir  in  charite, 
bisi  to  kepe  unyte  of  apyryt  in  die  boood  of  pees. 

WUif.    i^^Mfli,  ch.  ir. 

IVone  the  water  of  Geronade  to  the  see  of  myddell  erth, 
and  to  the  montaygns  calM  Monies  Perani  or  great  billys  of 
Spayne,  is  clepyd  G^aa  Narboncnais,  and  nowe  a  parte  thereof 
is  called  Gothia,  and  soase  Vaaoonia,  whiche  is  to  ireaf  Gascoyne, 

Fakymn^  ch.lKZTii. 
80  let  Medea  accuse 

the  knight  that  wonne  the  flise, 
Who  forced  naught  at  all  in  fine 
hir  clepingt  and  hir  cries. 

TurbervUo,     The  Lamer  vewetk,  i(e» 

"Hie  miser  threw  himselfe  as  an  oflall. 

Straight  at  his  foot  in  base  humilitee 

And  elf  aped  him  hb  liege,  to  hold  of  him  in  fee. 

Speneer,     Faerie  Queene,  book  ii.  can.  3.  St.  8. 

Wandring  in  woe,  and  to  the  heanena  on  hie 
Cleaping  for  ycngeaaoe  of  this  treacherie. 

Mirrvmrfer  MagUtrmiee,  foL  447. 

CLEFTES,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  maecta  of  the 
order  HymemopUra,  family  CkryudideM.  Generic  cha- 
racter: antenns  filiform,  nearly  the  length  of  the 
thorax;  mandible, short,  broad,  suhtriangular, toothed; 
labium,  short,  rounded' at  the  apex  ;  abdomen,  oval, 
•ubpedicuUte,  depressed,  not  arched  below. 

Type,  C  wemi-^ntTiUa,  Latr. 

The  feoiales  have  an  ovipositor,  which  is  tabakr 
sad  retractile.  The  colours  of  the  specias  are  very 
bVilliant. 


OOiCf 


CLEHGY, 

CiVaOTABLK, 

Cle^roial, 

Clc'boical, 

CLB^ROirr, 

Cl«E'RGT-f4RB, 
CLE^ROT-COVETOVBWSflB, 

Clb^rgy-ooombs, 

Clb^rgt-  fembb, 

cue^rgy-rnavb, 

Ci/b'rot-maw, 

Clb^royhpartt, 

Clb^rot-pride, 

Clb^roy-rboibtbr, 

Cl«B*^ROY-RB8IDENCB. 


Ckrgy  ;  so  called  from 
the  manner  in  which 
Matthias  "  became  namr 
bered  with  the  eleven 
apostles.**     Koi    iia»mm 

o  cX^ov«ir<  Mar0M»r.  And 

►thet  ghaaen  lottw  to  hem, 
and  the  ioiie  felde  on 
Mathi.  AcU,  ch.  i.  v.  86. 
— Miy^  M9  caTwcv^trverTcr 
Tfi»r  cX^/i«i*r.  N^ue  vi  dO" 
mmanUi  in  dmt.— Nei-> 
thtras  having  Lfordaohip 
in  the  derghe.      Wichf, 


1  Peter,  ch.  ▼.  v.  S. 

Lat.  dericus  ;  Fr.  clergy ;  It.  dero;  Sp.  derieim ;  from 
the  Gr.  r\i;/>ot;  a  fragment,  from  xXa^tp,  frangere,  A 
fragment  of  any  thing  5  tc,  cast  into  the  urn  or  vessel ; 
and  hence,  a  lot. 

For  the  application  of  the  word,  see  particularly  the 
examples  from  Hooker  and  Gibbon. 

Clergyable  is  quite  technical  in  its  application.  See 
Blackstone,  book  iv.  ch.  xxviii.  and  the  following 
Articles. 

ft  if  he  had  had  men,  as  he  wend,  of  fenoitB, 
1^1  suld  haf  Tcnged  hem  of  suilk  a  clergumn. 

R,  Brunne,  p.  131. 

Conscience  to  cleregie.  and  to  fe  kyng  saUe. 

Pier*  Pleukman.     Vidon,  p.  8» 

Among  thise  children  was  a  widewe's  sone 
A  litelc/«-«Vm,  serene  yerc  of  age. 

Chaucer.    Tke  Prioreitee  Tate,  T.  13433. 


CLERGY. 
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Ui  necdeth  not  to  spekcn  bat  of  guiM^ 
And  let  aactpriteet  in  Goddes  naipt 
To  preching,  and  to  acole  eke  of  ciergie, 

Chaucer,     The  Frtm  Pnibgue^  t.  68591 

Thb  is  the  came  (belene  me  now  my  Lorde) 
That  realms  do  rewe,  from  high  prosperity. 
Aat  eUrgi9  quaylea,  aad  halh  Binal  reaareoce. 

Qmafigm^    Jkt  Steele  Glau 

Whan  we  be  ther  as  we  shuln  exercise 
Our  elvish  crafty  we  semea  wonder  wise. 
Oar  termes  ben  so  clergiai  and  queint. 

CJIaucer,     The  Chan^nes  Yemannet  Tale,  T.  16680. 

Ac  ich  can  nouht  constrye  caaon.  ae  cletgymlUeki  redeo. 

PitT9  Pteuhman,     VitioHt  p.  111. 

Am}  Saiat  Paal  hiqamlfe  diniding  tho  body  of  the  church  of 
Christ  into  two  moieties»  nameth  the  one  part  iSuiras,  which  is  as 
much  as  to  say,  the  order  of  the  laitie,  the  opposite  part  where- 
unto  we  in  like  sort  term  the  order  of  God's  cUrgity  and  the 
■piritaal  power  which  he  hath  ginen  them,  the  power  of  their- 
ordnr,  so  fkrra  aa  the  same  coasiststh  in  the  hare  exeeoten  of 
holy  things,  called  properly  the  sfiUres  of  GodL 

Hooker .    EccUiioMtUai  Polity,  book  n  icc  77» 

.  CoBstantins  might  haive  done  asora  justly  tohaie  piaiak'd 
those  cUrgical  fisults  which  he  eoold  aot  coocenl,  thaai  to  leM« 
thta  unpuniah'd,  that  they  mights  remain  coxaseai'd. 

JUilton,    Animadversions  upon  the  JUmonstrants  Dsfente* 

And  how  our  leiaara  itied  loo^ 

And  let  it  fit  (quoth  she) 
To  such  as  lust  for  loue :  sir  clarkea 

You  clergifie  not  me. 

Wamtt.    AlHonfs  Englamd,  book  ri.  A  zaL 

0  happy  and  thrise  happy  realme 
Of  oars,  and  other  lands, 

Whear«,  toachiag  deatbe  by  dhyfa  rfosawi^ 
The  polUcic  withstands. 

Id,    Jb,  bookiz.ch.lL 

1  made  me  smug,  and  with  a  ta« 
Did  intermix  a  toye. 

And  touM  how  fine  and  faire  a  life 
-C^r  titrg^f&mes  njoy. 

JUL    U. 

^tlasOy  both  were  taken:  both 

Did  fiuik  ia  oae  small  iU, 
Yeat  rope-law  had  the  youth,  the  friav 
LduM  ciergie-hnaued  still. 

id.    Id,  book  Tfi.  eh.  xxzviL 
All  ecclesiasticalT  persons  or  clergy-men  may  be  considered  io  a 
three-fold  relation  :  first,  to  God .    secondW,  to  the  peopfe  ; 
thirdly,  one  to  another. 

Ia  respect  to  God,  all  are  ministers,  of  what  degree  sosTcr 
they  be ;  because  they  do  what  they  do  by  commission  from  him 
either  more  or  less  immediate  in '  resp  ct  of  the  people  ail  ara 
bishops,  that  is,  inspectors  or  overseers,  as  having  charge  to  look 
unto  them.  But  lastly,  compared  one  to  another,  he  whom  wc 
■■oally  call  bishop  is  only  overseer  of  the  rest, 

Metk,     Works,    /Nwoarte,  5.  book  L 

I  haae  had  hardy  knights  for  warrcs. 

AadhelpfuU  frirada  ia  peaee^ 
Yeat  helpless  friends,  and  hartles  knights^ 

This  cleargie-prtde  to  cease. 

'Warner,     Albion  s  England^  book  T.  ch.  xzir. 

Bntgi^Bie  leave  to  say,  that,  whiV-  so  maay  orpbrnm  and 
widows  of  clergymen  are  destitute  even  of  food  and  raiment,  the 
eyea  of  the  sons  of  the  clergy  shoold  chiefly  be  turacd  on  these 
objecto,  and  the  greatest  share  of  their  charity  shoaU  flow  in  this 
*^™*™^*-  Attcrbury.    &rsi<M,  8.  vol.  u. 

To  whom  was  added  Mr.  William  Marsham,  a  worthy  gentle- 
man and  a  member  of  parKament,  placed  there  by  Cromwel,  upon 
information  that  he  had  divers  relations  of  considerable  interest 
in  the  cUrgy-pmrty.  Ludhw.    Af<hiM<r#,  vol.  ii.  p.  30. 

/TEabntaklndofclfrg^jr-coveKMmeMin  me,  to  desire  so  anmy; 
Iff  I  stand  gaping  after  pluralities,  one  of  'em  is  ia  danger  to  be 
made  a  unecure.  Drydcn.    The  Kind  Keeper,  uct  u  wc  i. 


IbaptogNH  •£  thatedediiticalaathamtygtfe  bkthtothe 

memorable  distinction  of  the  Uity  and  of  the  c/ergy,. which  had 
been  unknown  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The  former  of  these 
appellations  comprehended  the  bo<ty  of  the  Christian  people  ;  the 
latter,  according  to  the  sigaificalioa  of  the  word,  waa  appRi|^rl-» 
aCed  to  the  ehoma  poetioo»that  had  bean  aol  i^ait  for  thosesTaoa 
of  religion.  GiMm.    Somam  Smptrt,  elk  xv. 

I  had  aofitfthav  iatareoarse  with  Mr.  Ktt  or  Loid  Gieavlttt  a» 

the  business  of  the  cUrgy'residence*  , 

Anecdotes  of  the  lAfe  of  Bishop  Watsom, 

Clbrot.  Qeruf  comprdwnda  all  persoiiA  in  Holy- 
Orders  and  in  Ecclesiastical  ofllcesi  Archbisliopat 
Bishops,  Deans  and  ChapterSj  Archdeacons,  Rural 
DeanSy.  Parsoos»  (who  are  either  Rectors  or  Vicars,) 
and  Curates ;  to  which  may  be  added.  Parish  Clerki^ 
Vho  used  freuaently  to  be,  and  even  some  few  now 
are  in  Holy  Orders^  The  Clergy  were  formerly  divi- 
ded into  Regular  and  Secular.  Regular  were  thottt 
that  lived  under  certain  rules,  belonging  to  sooie  reli« 
gions  Order,  such  as  Abbots,  Priors*  Monks,  Tho 
Secnlaj  were  those,  who,  on  the  contrar}",  did  not  live. 
under  such  luks,  as  Bishops,  Deans,  and  ParsoBSi. 
The  privileges  which  the  Clergy  enjoyed  under  our 
ancient  Municipal  Laws,  were  numerous ;  but  bein^ 
much  abused  by  the  Popish  Clergy,  they  were  greatly 
curtailed  at  the  Refovmation.  Those  which  now  re^ 
main  are  personal,  such  as  Clei^men  not  being  com- 
peUed  to  serve  on  Juries,  or  to  appear  at  the  ft^herif  a 
Tourni^  52  Henry  III.  cL  x.,  oa  consequently  at  tho 
Coort-ket,  or  view  of  Frankpledge.  3  IhsL  iv.  Cler— 
gynaenare  exempt ako from  temporal  offices,  in  re- 
nrd  to  their  continual  attendance  on  their  sacred 
nuctions.  Finch,  Law,  88.  Whilst  attending  Diviao 
Service  they  are  privileged  from  arrest  in  Civil  stiit«i 
Stat.  6a  Edward  HI.  ch.  v.  and  I  Richard  II.  ch.  xv.  £ 
jjt  has  been  a^ged  that  this  extends  to  the  going,  to 
continiiing  at,  and  ieturaing  from  celebrating  Divine 
Service.  12  Co.  100.  The  Ecclesiastical  goods  af  a» 
Clergyman  caanot  be  levied  by  the  Sheriff  ;  but  on  hia 
making  his  return  to  the  writ  of  Fieri  facias,  that  the 
party  is  a  Clergymaa  benefictd,  having  na  lay  fee,  then 
the  sttbse<|ueBt  process  must  be  directed  to  the  Bishops 
of  the  Diocese,  who,  by  virtue  thereof,  sequesters  tha^ 
Same.  So  in  an  action  against  a  person  ia  Holy 
Orders,  wherein  a  Capias  lies  to  take  his  person,  OBr 
the  Sheriff's  making  the  sam^  return,  ^ther  procesa 
must  issue  to  the  ^hop,  to  compel  him  to  appear  : 
it  is  otherwise,  however,  unless  the  Clergyman  ia 
beneficed.  In  cases  oi  Felony,  benefit  of  Clergy  ia 
extended  to  them  without  being  branded,  and  they  are 
entitled  to  it  more  than  once.  Clergymen  liix)ur 
also  under  certain  disabilities,  such  as  not  being  cap»* 
ble  of  sitting  as  Members  in  the  House  of  Commons  i 
this^  however,  thouf^  a  received  opinion,  was  not 
restricted  by  Law  till  so  late  as  the  41  George  III.  ch« 
Ixiii.  which  was  passed  in  consequence  of  John  Home 
Tooke,  then  in  Deacon*s  Orders,  being  returned,  and 
sitting  in  Parliament  for  Old  Sarum.  It  was  then  en* 
acted,  that  no  Priest,  nor  Deacon,  nor  Minister  of  the 
Scotch  Church,  shall  be  capable  of  serving  in  Parlia- 
ment ;  tliat  their  election  shall  be  void,  and  themselves 
liable  to  a  pepalty  of  a£^500.'  a  day,  in  the  event  of 
th^ir  either  sitting  or  voting.  Various  Acts  of  Pariia* 
ment  have  also  from  the  time  of  Henry  VUI.  been 
passed  to  prevent  Clergymen  from  engaging  in  trade^ 
holding  &nns,  keeping  tan  or  brewhouses,  all  of  which 
are  stated,  explained,  and  consolidated  by  the  57 
George  UL  ch.  xcix. 
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CUBMGY.     CLnoT,  hssEvn  of,  an  ancient  privilege  of  the 
'  Churchy  whereby  the  persons  of  Clergymen  were  ex- 
empted from    criminal  process  before  the  Secular 
Judges  in  particular  cases;  and  consecrated  places  were 
exempted  from  criminal  arrests,   whence  proceeded 
Sanctuaries.    This  originally  sprang  from  the  regard 
which  Christian  Princes  paid  to  the  Church  in  its  infant 
atate ;  but  as  the  Clergy  increased  in  power,  that  which 
was  granted  as  a  favour  was  afterwards  claimed  aa 
an  inherent  right,  jure  divino;  and  the   Clergy  en* 
deavoured  to  extend  the  exemption  not  only  to  almost 
all  crimes,  but  also  to  Liaymen.      In  England  this 
privilege,  though  allowed  in  some  capital  cases,  was 
not  universally  admitted.    The  method  of  granting  it 
was  settled  in  the  reign   of  Henry  VI.  which   re- 
quired that  the  prisoner  should  be  first  arraigned,  and 
tiien   either  claim  his  Benefit  of  Clergy,  by  way  of 
declinatory  plea,  or  after  conviction  in  arrest  of  judg- 
ment ;  this  latter  way  is  most  usually  practised.    This 
privilege  was  originally  confined  to  those  who  had 
the  habitum  et  tonsuram  cUricalem,  2  Hal.  P.  C.  373 ; 
but  in  time  every  one  was  accounted  a  Clerk  who 
could  read ;  so  that  after  the  dissemination  of  learning 
by  the  invention    of  printing,  it  was  found  that  as 
many  Laymen  as  Divines  were  admitted  to  this  privi- 
lege, and  therefore  the  stat.  4  Henry  VII.  ch.  xiii.  distin* 
guishes  between  Lay  Scholars  and  Clerks  in  Holy  Or-* 
ers,  and  directs  that  the  former  should  not  claim  thia 
privilege  more  than  once ;  and  in  order  to  their  being 
afterwards  known,  they  should  be  mariced  with  i^ 
letter  according  to  their  offence  on  the  brawn  of  the 
left  thumb.    This  distinction  was  abolished  for  a  time 
by  «8  Henry  VIU.  ch.  i.  and  32  Henry  VIIL  ch.  iii., 
but  was  held  to  have  been    virtually  restored  by 
1  Edward  VL  ch.  xii.  j   Hob.  «94  -,  S  Hal.  P.  C.  375 ; 
in  consequence  of  which  statute.  Peers  of  the  Realm, 
Lords  of  Parliament,  having  place  and  voice  in  Parlia- 
ment, were  entitled  to  the  Benefit  of  their  Peerage, 
equivalent  to  that  of  Clergy,  for  the  first  offence, 
though  they  could  not  read,  and  for  all  offences  then 
Clergyable  to  Commoners  ;   and  also  for  the  crimes 
of  house-breaking,  highway  robbery,  horse-stealing, 
and  robbing  churches.     After  this  burning,  the  Laity, 
and  before  it,  the  real  Clergy  were  discharged  from  the 
aentence  of  the  law  in  the  King's  Court,  and  delivered 
over  to  the  Ordinary  for  canonical  purgation.    This 
puigation  having  given  rise  to  various  abuses  and 
prostitution   of  oaths,  was  abolished  at  the  Refor- 
mation i  and  accordingly  by  the  stat.  18  Elizabeth, 
ch.  vii.  it  was  enacted,  that  every  person  having  Be- 
nefit of  Clergy  should  not  be  delivered  over  to  the 
Ordinary,  but  after  burning  in  the  hand  should  be 
delivered  out  of  prison,  unless  the  Judge  thought  it 
expedient  to  detain  him  there  for  a  limited  period* 
Further  alterations  were  made  in  the  law  respecting 
this  privilege  by  21  James  I.  ch.  vi.,  which  enacted 
that  women  convicted  of  larcenies  under  the  value  of 
ten  shillings,  should  not  suffer  death  }  but  as  in  a  like 
case  a  man  had  his  Clergy,  so  they  should  be  burned  in 
the  hand,  or  otherwise  punished  as  the  Judge  should 
think  fit.    This  was  again  altered  by  the  3  and  4 
William  and  Mary,  ch.  ix.  which  gave  the  Benefit  of 
Clergy  to  women  in  all  cases  where  men  were  entitled 
to  it.     By  the   10  and  11   WilUam  III.  ch.  xxiii. 
burning  in  the  left  cheek  near  the  nose  was  substi- 
tuted for  burning  in  the  hand.    By  the  5  Anne,  ch.  vi. 
this  more  cruel  mode  of  punishment  was  repealed. 


and  burning  in  the  hknd  was  again  tntrodoeed,  and  ClEftGX> 
the  test  of  reading  as  a  Clerk  was  also  abolished,  the       — 
Benefit  of  Clergy  being  extended  to  such  'cases  of  ^^^''^^^ 
felony  as  were  allowed  it,  without  the  party  being  re*  ' 
quired  to  read.  The  4  George  I.  ch.  xi.  and  6  Geoi^  L 
ch.  xxiii.  allpwed  the  Court  to  substitute  transpor- 
tation forhurniig  in  the  band,  which  has  been  the 
mode  of  punishment  subsequently  adopted  for  Clergy* 
able  offences. 

It  will  be  collected  from  the  above  statement,  that 
he  parties  entitled  to  this  privilege  are  Clerks  in  Holy 
Orders,  without  branding,  or  any  of  the  punishments 
subsequently  introduced  in  its  place;  Lords  of  Par* 
liament.  Peers  and  Peeresses  for  the  first  offence ; 
Commoners  not  in  Orders,  whether  male  or  female, 
for  Clergyable  felonies,  upon  being  burnt  in  the  han4» 
whipped,  fined,  imprisoned,  or  transported.  It  is  a 
privilege  peculiar  to  the  Clergy,  that  sentence  of  death 
cannot  be  passed  upon  them,  for  any  number  of  Cler« 
gyable  offences  committed  by  them.  A  Laymen,  how* 
ever,  even  if  he  is  a  Peer,  may  be  ousted  of  Clergy, 
and  will  be  subject  to  the  judgment  of  death,  upon  a 
second  conviction  of  a  Clergyable  offence. 

Although  by  Benefit  of  Clergy  a  party  saves  his  life 
justly  forfeited,  still  the  consequences  are  such,  that 
they  affect  his  present  interest  and  future  credit ;  as 
having  been  once  a  Felon,  though  cleared  from  that 
guilt  by  Benefit  of  Clergy,  which  acts  as  a  species  of 
statute-pardon,  still,  by  his  conviction,  his  goods 
become  forfeited  to  the  King,  nor  shall  they  be  restored 
to  the  Offender.^-That  after  conviction,  and  until 
he  receives  judgment  or  pardon  by  the  King,  he  is 
a  Felon,  and  subject  to  all  the  disabilities  attaching  to 
a  Felon. — ^That  after  punishment  or  pardon,  he  is  dis- 
charged of  all  Felonies  before  committed,  which  are 
Clergyable,  but  not  those  to  which  the  Benefit  does 
not  extend :  this  by  stat.  8  Elizabeth,  ch.  iv.  and 
18  Elizabeth,  ch.  vii. ;  and  that  after  suffering  the 
punishment  adjudged,  or  being  pardoned,  he  is  re- 
stored to  all  capacities  and  credits  and  possession  of 
his  lands,  as  if  he  had  never  been  convicted*  BUck. 
Comm.  vol.  iv.  p.  874. 

CLE'RICAL, -I      From  the  Latin,  cleriau.     See 

Clx^bick.       J  Clebk  and  Clesoy. 

For  it  appeareth  in  Prosper,  that  four  bisbopi  were  ezcommu- 
nicated,  anno  392,  for  being  acenaers  of  PrisciUaa  (tlie  fint 
heretic  who  was  confuted  hy  steel,)  that  age  conceiTing  all  ten- 
dency to  cruelty  utterly  inconsistent  with  ckricot  profession. 

FkUer,     Wortkiet.  London  Murtyrt. 

1  cannot  therefore  suhscribe  to  the  counsel  of  Leonantos 
Lessius  (abetting  some  ancient  casuist,  and  pretended  to  be 
countenanced  by  some  fatlkers)  that  it  were  meet  for  cUricnO  and 
religious  persons,  rather  to  suffer  death,  than  to  kill  a  murderer. 

Hail,     Cases  of  Consignee,  vol.  iii.  foL  800. 

It  has  been  the  custom  of  poor  persons  in  Ireland,  to  pick  up 
■uch. knowledge  of  the  Latin  tongue  as,  under  the  general  dit- 
couragementa,  and  occasional  pursuits  of  magistracy,  they  were 
able  to  acquire,  and  receiving  orders  at  home,  were  sent  abroad  Hi 
obtain  a  clerical  education. 

Burke,     On  the  Penal  Laws  against  Irish  CathoSe$» 

It  may  be  added  with  great  truth,  that  what  (means  of  making  a 
provirion  for  a  family)  the  profession  furnishes,  the  cleric  who  is 
the  most  intent  upon  its  proper  duties,  the  most  addicted  to  a  life 
of  study  and  devotion,  is  the  least  qualified  tolmprore. 

Horsley,    Sermon,  35.  vol.  ilL 

CLERII,  in  Zoology,  a  family  of  insects  of  the  order 
Coleoptera,  established  by  Latreille,  and  consisting  of 
the  genera  Ent^Uum,  TUUu,  ThanagimuB^  -OpUog  Gterai^ 
Necrobitu 
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fUESaC.       CLERK,  ft.      '\     Yrom  the  Latin,  cUrkui.     See 
Clkrk-liks,      I  Clbrgt. 
'  CLE^BKLy,  adj,  I      Cotgrave  explains,  "  Clergie,-^ 
Clb^rkly,  ado.  rlearning,  skill,  science,  elerhMp.^* 
Clb'bkship,       I  Because  the   Ckrgy  were  distin* 
Clbbk-alb.       J  guished  for  their  learning,   Black-- 
fltone  observes,  ''  that  the  Judees  were  usoidly  created 
out  of  the  sacred  order  3  and  all  the  inferior  offices 
were,  supplied  by  the  lower  Clergy^  which  has  occa** 
sioned  their  successors  to  be  denominated  clerks  to  this 
day.'*  Ccmm.  i.  17. 

A  eUrk  >oru  enchantement  hym  bi  gao  to  tellei 
Wt  >e  Khulde  first  fader  and  moder  quelle. 

R,  Oloucetter,  p.  10, 

This  clerk  wa  cleped  bendy  NichoUs  ; 
Of  deme  lore  be  coude  and  of  tolas  ; 
And  tberto  be  was  slie  and  ful  prive. 
And  like  a  maiden  meke  for  to  se. 

Chaucer.    The  Millers  Tale^  r.  Z199. 

O  genlos  mine  owne  elerie 

Cmne  forth,  and  bere  tbis  man's  ahilte. 

Oawer.    Cwf,  Am,^  book  L  fol.  9. 


Thei  line  longv,  and  well  thei  ferde. 
And  clerhee,  tiiat  this  cbance  berde. 


Tliei  writen  it  in  euidence. 


Id.    lb.  fol.  18. 


And  long  after  tbe  apostles'  times,  all  tbe  people  present  did 
mswer  the  priest,  (be  speaking  in  a  language  that  they  did  un- 
derstande)  like  as  the  clarh  or  boy  doth  now  answer  (as  he  is 
tangbt)  in  a  language  that  he  Tnderstands  not. 

Burnett.    Jiecorde.  Questions,  if  e.  0/ the  Mm9» 

But  tbe  most  part  of  true  gentlemen  (I  meane  not  these  farm- 
big  gentlemen,  nor  clarking  knights)  baTe^  little  or  nothing  in- 
creased their  rents. 

Id.    King  Edward's  Remains. 

They  set  forwards  a  certayne  doctoure  of  lawe,  whiche  should 
goe  ynto  Jesus  with  a  clerkly  question,  that  eyther  he  myght 
leproue  bym  of  ignoraunce,  or  els  he  hymselfe  oeare  awaye  the 
prayse  of  leamyng.  UdaU,    Matthew,  cb.  zziL 

The  conclnsion  is  a  darkly  gathering  of  the  matter  spoken 
before,  and  a  lapping  up  of  it  altogether. 

Wilson.'  The  Arte  ef  Rhetorique,  p.  7. 

In  absence  of  the  clerk-register  and  other  necessary  members 
of  parliament,  to  appoint  such  as  jrou  shall  Uiink  fit  to  supply 
Ibeir  places.  State  Trials.     Of  Sir  Robert  Spotiswood. 

Some  darks  doe  doubt  in  their  denioefnl  art. 
Whether  this  heanenly  thing,  whereof  1  treat. 

To  weeten  mercy,  be  of  Jostice  part. 

Or  drawne  forUi  from  her  by  dtnine  extreat 

Spenser.    Faerie  Queene,  book  r.  can.  10.  St  1. 

I  think  good  thoughts,  while  others  write  good  wordsy 

And,  like  unletter'd  clerk,  still  cry  Amen, 
To  erery  hymn  that  able  spirit  affbnis. 

In  polish'd  form  of  well-refined  pen. 

Skakspeare.    Somtat,  86. 

If  they  ask  me  why,  I  shall  tell  the  commissioners  and  doctors 
that  the  occasions  that  drew  me  thither,  were  far  more  commen- 
dable, and  my  actings  there  more  derk-Uke  than  theirs  bare  been 
BtseTeral  inns,  at  smral  places  and  times. 
Stale  Trials.  Proceedings  against  scandalous,  9fc.  Ministers,  1656. 

Nor  bare  my  title-leaf  on  posts  or  walls. 
Or  in  cleft-sticks,  advanced  to  make  cslhi 
For  termers,  or  some  derk-Uke  serring-man. 
Who  scarce  can  spell  th'  bard  names. 

BenJonson.    Epigram/m.  To  toy  Bookseller, 

When  thus  nnto  bis  will  he  fitly  them  bad  won. 
At  her  expected  hour  the  queen  brought  forth  a  son, 
And  to  this  great  design,  all  happ'ning  as  he  would, 
He  (his  intended  course  that  clerkly  manage  could  J 
Thus  qnidntly  trains  us  on. 

Mhayton,    Poly^lbianf  song  19. 
TOL.  XIZ. 


On  tbe  day  of  prorogation  the  Ull  ought  to  have  been  oifiered  CLERK, 
to  the  king ;  but  the  clerk  of  the  crown,  by  the  king's  particular         — 

order  withdrew  the  bill :  which  was  a  high  offence  in  the  clerk  of  CLERUS. 
the  crown.                 Strype.    Memoirs,  Charles  II.  Anno  ISSl. 

Which  Thomas  [Talbot]  being  promoted  to  the  derkskip  of  tbe 
records  in  the  Tower  of  London,  did  at  length,  by  the  help  of  a 
good  memory,  become  a  most  excellent  geneidogist,  and  a  man  of 
■ngnlar  skill  in  our  antiquities. 

Wood.    Athenm  Oson.,  rol.  i.  fol.  108. 

Clerk^ala  occnrs  in  Aubrey's  manuscript  History  of  Wiltshire 
"  In  the  Easter  holidays  was  the  derkes-ale,  for  his  prirate  benefit 
isd  the  solace  of  the  neighbourhood."  MSS,  Mes.  Ashm,  Oxon. 
Warton.    History  of  English  Poetry^  vol.  iii.  p.  129. 

To  play  histories,  or  to  exhibit  a  succession  of  events  by  action 
and  dialogue,  was  a  common  entei'tainment  among  our  rude  an- 
cestors upon  great  festirities.  Tbe  parish  clerks  once  performed 
at  CleriLenwell  a  play,  which  lasted  three  days,  containing  The 
History  of  the  World. 
Johnson.  General  Obs.  on  Skakspeare* s  Plays.  King  Henry  VIIL 

CLERKE'S  ISLANDS,  two  Islands  situated  in  the 
northern  part  -of  tbe  Pacific  Ocean,  discovered  by 
Captain  Cook  in  his  last  voyage,  and  named  after  Cap- 
tain  Clerke,  who  commanded  the  Discovery,  and  who 
afler  Captain  Cook's  death  succeeded  to  the  supreme 
command.  The  largest  of  these  is  in  the  sixty-fourth 
degree  of  latitude,  and  from  its  consisting  of  a  number 
of  elevated  mountains   connected   together  by  low 

grounds,  it  appears  at  a  distance  like  a  group  of 
istinct  islands.  The  other  Island  is  situated  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  former,  and  is  distinguished  by  three 
▼ery  elevated  rbcks.  The  situation  of  these  Islands  is 
such  as  to  be  completely  out  of  the  common  track  of 
vessels,  and  they  are,  therefore,  but  seldom  visited. 
Though  they  lie  near  the  entrance  of  Behring*s  Strait, 
they  are  peopled  by  a  few  rude  inhabitants,  who  enjoy 
a  more  mild  and  equable  climate  than  is  experienced 
on  either  the  eastern  or  western  continents,  in  the 
same  latitude. 

CLERODENDRUM,  in  Bolany,  a  genus  of  the  class 
Didynamia,  order  Angiospermia,  natural  order  Vilices» 
Generic  character  :  calyx  five-cleft,  bell-shaped;  tube 
of  the  corolla  filiform  ;  border  five-parted,  equal ; 
stamens  very  long,  standing  out  between  the  segments 
of  the  corolla ;  seed«vessel  a  drupe,  four-seeded  ;  nut 
one-celled. 

Twenty-four  species,  mostly  natives  of  the  East 
Indies.    Willdenow  describes  eight. 

CLERUS,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  insects  of  the  order 
Coleoptera,  fkmily  CUrii,  Generic  character  :  maxillary 
palpi  terminated  by  an  obconic  articulation ;  the  last 
of  the  labial  hatchet -shaped  ;  the  three  last  joints  of 
the  antennae  forming  an  obtriangular  dubu 

Type,  Trichodet  alvearius,  Fabr. 

The  insects  forming  this  genus  were  arranged  by 
Linnseus  with  the  AtteUihi,  from  which  they  were  first 
separated  by  Geoflfroy.  Lamarck  has  united  with  them 
the  geiius  Necrobia,  from  which,  however,  they  differ 
sufficiently  to  justify  the  separation  which  Latreille 
has  adopted. 

In  the  perfect  state  these  insects  live  on  flowers, 
from  which  they  extract  the  sweet  secretion  of  the 
nectaries  by  means  of  their  long  tufted  maxillae.  In 
the  larva  state  they  are,  on  the  contrary,  wholly 
carnivorous.  They  infest  the  nests  of  the  Mason-bee^ 
(Magachile,)  the  comb  of  the  Hive-bee,  and  even  the 
cells  of  the  Common  Wasp,  destroying  their  young 
progeny  in  considerable  numbers. 

The  female  of  Clerus  aphorus,  (Attelabus  apkxrius, 
Lin.)  watches  for  the  absence  of  the  Ifason-bee  from 
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CLKRtJS.  the  cell  which  it  h«8  formed  for  the  nurture  of  its 

—       young,  and  deposits  in  it  her  own  e^gs.     When  the 

CLEVES.  jj^j^^  comes  forth,  it  attacks  that  of  the  Mason-bee 

'*'^V— •'^    already  inhabiting  the  cell,  and  lives  upon  it  until  it  is 

wholly  destroyed.    It  then  makes  its  way  into  another 

cell,  destroying  the  larva  it  finds  there,  and  so  on 

until  it  is  ready  to  undergo  its  metamorphosis.     In  the 

last  cell  it  forms  a  cocoon,  and  at  length  assumes  its 

perfect  state,  about  a  year  after  the  egg  waa  deposited. 

The  larva  is  of  a  beautiful  red  colour^  with  six  scaly 

feet,  and  two  little  hooks  at  the  tail. 

The  perfect  insects  of  this  genus  are  generally  bril- 
liantly coloured,  having  often  the  velvety  appearance  of 
the  Dermestes  and  many  other  CoUaplera,  When  taken, 
or  alarmed,  they  feign  themselves  dead,  bending  .the 
head  under  the  thorax,  contracting  the  feet,  and  re* 
maining  quite  motionless.  They  are  principally  inha- 
bitants of  warm  climates. 

Latreille,  HisL  Nat,  torn.  ix.  p.  150. 

CLERTHRA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  Decan^ 
dria,  order  Monogyniay  natural  order  Erka.  Generic 
character  :  calyx  five-parted  ;  corolla  petals  five  ; 
stigma  three-cleft;  capsule  three-celled,  three-valved. 

Four  species,  natives  of  North  America  and  the  West 
Indies. 

CLE' VER,  m(/.^      Of   unknown  origin.     Skinner 

CleVbrly,        > conjectures  from  the  French,  ^^« 

Cleverness.    J  Let.  hvUer, 

One  who  makes  an  adroit,  ready  use  of  the  means 
in  his  power,  who  handles  his  tools  with  skill,  dex- 
terity, and  despatch,  is  called  a  clever  man.— ^he  word 
is  not  applied  to  the  higher  order  of  ability. 

Cleverness  is  not  uncommon  in  speech,  but  no  in* 
Stance  has  occurred  in  writing. 

As  clever  Tom  Clinch,  while  tlie  rabble  was  bawlingf. 
Rode  stately  through  Ilolbourn  to  die  in  his  calli]ig9 
He  stopt  at  the  Georfre  for  a  bottle  of  Kack, 
And  promis'd  to  pay  for  it  when  he  came  back. 

Stei/t.     Clever  Tom  Clinch. 

He  [the  Dake  of  Monmouth]  g^ve  the  hangfman  but  half  the 
reward  he  intended ;  and  said,  if  he  cut  off  his  head  cleverly,  and 
Dot  so  bntcheHy  as  he  did  Lord  Russel's,  his  man  should  give  him 
tho  rest.  Bumf  it.     Own  Thuet,  Jamet  IL  Atmo  1685. 

So  I  bougfht  it,  and  paid  for't,  and  boldly  I  say, 
Twas  the  best  parcfaase  ntade  at  Cadogan's  that  day : 
The  works  the  man  wrote  are  the  finmt  io  nature. 
And  a  most  clever  piece  is  his  genuine  portraiture. 

Byrom.     On  buying  the  Picture  of  Father  AfalfbranchCm 

But  uo  matter,  Til  warrant  we*ll  make  up  the  party. 
With  two  fall  as  clever,  and  ten  times  as  hearty. 

Golthmith,     The  Haunch  of  Venison, 

Yet  strange  to  tell  I  this  wond'rons  student  lay 
Snorintr  in  bed  for  all  the  lire-long  day ; 
Night  was  his  time  for  labour-^in  a  word^    . 
Never  was  man  so  cleverly  absurd. 

Smart,     The  Horatian  Canona  of  Friendship. 

Situation.  CLEVES,  a  Grand  Du^shy  of  Germany,  in  the  former 
Circle  of  Westphalia,  and  now  included  in  the  Domi- 
nions of  Prussia.  It  lies  on  the  borders  of  Holland^ 
and  forms  a  part  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  the  Lower 
Rhine.  Cleves  is  intersected  by  the  Rhine,  and  joins 
uUitio^  Juliers  and  Berg.     It  spreads  over  a  surface  of  580 

popu  a  ion.  gqQ^jg  miles,  contains  a  population  of  about  125,000 
individuals,  and  yields  an  annual  revenue  of  more  than 

Surface.  ^^00,000.  The  surface  ofthecountry  is  unequal,  and  the 
soil  various.  The  upland  tracts  are  generally  covered 
with  extensive  forests,  while  the  low  grounds,  espe- 
cially ilMse  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  are  fertile 
and  generally  well  cultivated^  producing  good  crops 


of  com,  as  well  as  affbrdiag  excellent  meadows  and  CI£\*SSL 
pasturage.     The   chief  vegetable  produce  includes        — 
€orn,  fruit,  flax,  tobacco,  and  pulse.    Cleves  is  watered  Sjf^'j 
by  several  rivers  besides  the  Rhine,  the  chief  of  which  d^""^^ 
are  the  Maese,  the  Roer,  the  Lippe,  and  YsseL     By    ^^^'*' 
comparing  the  extent  of  this  Ducby  with  the  number 
of  inhabitants,  we   perceive  that  it  is  a  populous, 
and,  therefore,  an  industrious  country.    Besides  the 
agricultural  labours,  which  oocupy  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  people,  there  are  manu&ctures  both  of  ^Umhe- 
linen  and  woollen,  including  the  dressing  and  spinning  ^°^  *^ 
of  flax,  which  is  extensively  carried  on  in  some  dis-  *°™"^f^ 
tricts.     The  situation  of  the  country  on  both  banks  of 
the  Rhine  is  ako  highly  favourable  to  its  commerce, 
which  is  more  extensive  than  in  most  other  districts  of 
Germany  of  the  same  magnitude.  Liberty  of  conscience  Rdisioa. 
in  religious  worship  is  here  tolerated  ^  but  the  greater 
part  of  the  population  is  Roman  Catholic  :  and  before 
the  French  Revolution,  Cleves  contained  numerous  Mo- 
nasteries, many  of  which  have  since  been  suppressed, 
and  their  revenues  applied  to  other  purposes. 

The  Capital  of  this  State  is  Cleves,  which  is  one  of  Chief 
the  neatest  towns  in  that  part  of  the  continent.  It  is  j^*^ 
situated  about  two  miles  from  the  right  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  and  extends  partly 
Into  the  vale  at  its  foot.  It  is  encompassed  with  walls, 
but  not  strongly  fortified  ;  and  its  resemblance  to  sere*- 
ral  of  the  towns  in  Holland  has  been  remarked.  The 
ancient  Costle  of  Schwanenburg  crowns  the  summit  of 
the  hill,  and  affords  a  delightful  prospect,  including  a 
view  of  the  Rhine  and  twenty-four  towns.  Nor  Is  the 
city  of  Cleves  more  noted  for  its  neatness  than  for  its 
antiquity,  as  it  was  a  town  in  the  time  of  €he  Romans, 
and  has  subsisted  ever  since,  though  it  never  attained 
a  great  magnitude,  and  does  not  at  present  contain  a 
population  of  more  than  .5000  individuals.  Another 
old  town  of  this  Grand  Duchy  is  Wssbl,  situated  Went 
twenty-five  miles  nearly  south-east  of  Cleves,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Lippe  with  the  Rhine.  This  place 
formerly  belonged  to  the  Hansen  tic  League,  but  was 
greatly  reduced  during  the  XVIIIth  century,  during 
the  latter  half  of  which  it  did  not  contain  5000  inha* 
bitants.  It  has,  however,  since  recovered  from  the 
effects  of  its  calamities,  and  now  contains  about  6000 
people.  It  has  a  good  Citadel,  and  is  strongly  forti- 
fied, but  is  most  noted  for  its  manufuctore  of  spiri- 
tuous liquors.     Latitude  51°  S^,  longitude  ^  37'  east 

Emmerich  is  also  an  old  town  of  this  Duchy,  sur-  EDiaericb* 
rounded  with  walls,  and  formerly  included  in  the  Han- 
seatic  League.  It  stands  about  six  miles  east  of  Cleves, 
and  contains  nearly  4000  inhabitants.  Cleves,  Wesel, 
and  £>mmerich  are  also  the  names  of  the  three  Circles 
into  which  the.  Duchy  is  divided.  Dc7isburg  is  like-  Dmaborf. 
wise  a  town  of  ancient  note  in  the  Duchy  of  Cleves. 
It  stands  near  the  east  bank  of  the  Rhine,  about  thirty 
.miles  south-east  of  Cleves,  and  was  called  TeutoUr^ 
giuM  by  the  Romans.  It  was  formerly  Imperial  and 
Hanseatic,  and  still  contains  a  population  exceeding 
4000.  It  has  several  Churches  and  Convents.  A 
Catholic  University  was  founded  there  in  1^55,  hut 
was  removed  to  Dusseldorf,  about  fourteen  miles 
distant,  in  1806.  Rees  and  Xanten  are  also  two  other 
small  towns  io  this  State,  but  they  4lo  not  present  any 
thing  remarkable. 

CLEW,  V.  1      Dutch,  klouwen,  in  globi  formam  JUa 

Clew,  n.     J  eonvolvere ;  to  roll  up  {sc)  thread  into  a 
globular  form.  Kilian.   A.  S.  cleowe,  cUwe.    **  Sphara, 
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CLEW,  any  thing  thai  in  vMod,  a  sfhunt.  IL  glmtns ;  a  clew 
CUGIC*  or  bottom  of  thread,  a  ball,  pellet,  or  other  like  round 
thing.*'     Somner.     It  is  also  written  clue. 

As  the  clue  imworen  will  serre  for  a  guide,  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher  have  formed  the  verb,  to  clue;  to 
guide,  to  direct. 

Bat  y*  comoa  fame  tellyth  7*  lastly  the  quene  wanoe  to  her 
(Rosamond)  by  a  cUwe  of  threde,  or  sylke,  and  delte  with  her 
in  luche  maner,  that  she  lyued  not  long  after. 

FabyoH,  vol.  i.  cK  cczxxvUL 

What  a  fowle  thing  Is  it,  to  see  a  woman  instead  of  bir  wool- 
haaket,  to  handle  the  taUe  board,  &  for  her  spindle,  the  dice,  for 
bir  clewe  or  prayer  booke,  to  turne  the  cards. 

.    V$9es,    Imirmcii9H  o/a  CArUikm  Wommn,  hook  1.  cfa.  Tiii. 

If  I  were  bashful,  old,  or  dull,  and  sleepy 
In  love's  allarmes,  a  woman  might  awake  me. 
Direct,  and  clew  me  out  the  way  to  happiness. 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher.     Wonuun  Pleased^  act  ii.  sc.4. 

Now  therefore  to  wind  up  this  clew  oi  our  discourse.  If  we 
be  bumble  and  meek-minded,  if  obedient  to  our  spiritual  guides^ 
if  charitable  to  our  bretheren»  if  not  too  peremptory  in  our 
opinions,  we  have  attained  to  a  meet  temper  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  Peaoe.  HalL    TA€  Peace  Maker,  sec.  13. 

It  suffices  to  have  shown,  that  superficial  and  slight  discoyeriet 
and  observations  that  contain  nothing  of  moment  in  themselves, 
nor  serve  as  chtee  to  lead  us  into  farther  knowledge,  should  not 
be  thought  worth  our  searching  after. 

Locke.     Cfthe  UHderitandingr,BecAl» 

This  oocasioiied  as  to  elew  up  our  sails,  and  presestlv  aftef 
•ix  water-spoufes  were  leen.         Cook,    Foyagt,  book  i.  ch.  vi. 

The  most  skilful  master  can  do  little  more  than  put  the  end 
of  'the  clue  into  the  hands  of  bis  scholar,  by  which  he  must  con- 
duct himself.  Sir  Joekua  Reynolds,    Ditcowne^  12« 

How  much  more  worthy  envy  is  their  fate. 
Who  search  for  truth  in  a  superior  state  ? 
Not  groping  step  by  step,  as  we  pursue. 
And  following  reason's  much  entangled  cAv, 
^uX  with  one  great  and  instantaneous  view. 

Jenym,    On  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  book  i. 

Clue-garnets  are  employed  for  the  same  purposes  on  the  main 
sail  and  fore  s^  as  the  due-linos  are  upon  all  other  square  sails. 

Falconer,    The  Skipwrtck^  can.  2.  n.  7. 

'Clew-lines  are  fastened  to  the  lower  comers  of  the  square  sails, 
for  the  mora  easy  fiurllng  of  them.  Id,    lb,  n.  5. 

•  CLIBADIUM,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  Afo« 
noecic,  order  Pentandria,  natural  order  Corymbifer€t, 
Generic  character :  male  flower,  common  calyx,  im- 
bricated ;  florets  of  the  disk  five-deft ;  florets  of  the 
radius  three  or  four :  female  flower,  seed-vessel,  an 
umbilicated  drupe. 

One  species,  C.  Sktrmamense,  native  of  Surinam. 
Persoon. 
CLICK,  ■)  Click,  Mr.  Grose  says,  in  Cumberland 
Cli^cket.  /and  Northumberland,  is,  to  catch  or 
snatch  aWay.  Lye,  thinks  from  the  A.  S.  ge-kBccan, 
prehendere,  (whence  to  latch.)  But  click  and  cUcket 
ap|iear  to  have  been  merely  applied  to  any  fastening, 
which  was  accompanied  by  a  clicking,  snapping  noise. 
See  to  Clack. 

Hue  ha))  a  keye  and  a  cljkett.  thaub  ]>e  kynge  slepe 
And  may  lede  yn  wham  hue  love]>.  as  hure  luf  lyke]^. 

Piers  Plouhmnn,     Vision,  p.  124. 

This  fresbe  May,  of  which  I  spake  of  yore. 
In  warm  wex  hath  eaprented  tbe  cliket. 
That  January  bare  of  the  smal  wiket. 
By  which  into  his  gardin  oft  he  went. 

The  Marchantes  Tale,  r.  9991. 
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So  worth  ^w  dryven  out  as  devh.  (deal?)  sod  )e  dors  closed. 

Ykeyed  and  ydykedtd.         Piers  Plouhman.     Vision,  p.  123* 

Thy  thoughts  are  ours*  ia  all,  and  wis  but  proT*d 
Their  voyce,  in  our  designs,  which  by  assenting 
Hath  more  confirm'd  us,  than  if  heartning  Jove 
Had,  from  his  hundred  statues,  bid  us  strike, 
And  at  the  stroke  oUckt  all  bis  marble  thumbs. 

Ben  Jonson,    S^asuu,  ad  iL 

Cannot  you  cKcket 
Without  a  fee,  or  when  she  has  a  suit 
For  you  to  grant  ? 

Massinger,    The  Picture,  act  iii.  sc*  4, 

Hie  solemn  death-watch  clicked  the  hour  she  dy'd^ 
Ajxd  shrilling  crickets  in  the  chimney  cry*d. 

Gay,    Pastoral,  5, 

CLIENT,  n.  n  Fr.  client;  It  and  Sp.  cUentef 
Cli'entai*,  I  Lat.  cUens;  from  tcXeiuf,  celebro, 
Cli'bmtbd,  adj.  yhonoro,  because  a  client  is  one  who 

honours  another  as  his  patron. 
Martinius*  (Qui  eum  cofe^.)  "Fr« 
client:  a  client  or  suitor;  a  noblenum's  retainer  or 
follower,  the  scope  of  whose  attendance  or  duty  is  to 
be  protected.*'  It  is  now  used  as  a  correlative  to 
counsellor,  lawyer,  or  advocate;  viz.  as  the  suitor^ 
who  employs  the  counsellor,  lawyer,  or  advocf^ 

How  ^t  clytntes  a  corde.  Mede  a  oounte)  lytel. 

Piers  Plouhman,     Visiom,  p.  68* 

For  whom  that  lone  hath  voder  cure. 
As  he  is  blynde  hym  selfe,  right  so 
He  maketh  his  client  blynde  also. 

Cower.     Con/,  Am,,  book  ill.  fol.  48. 

Furthermore,  he  made  a  difference  between  the  chiefer  ciiiMent, 
and  the  baser  people,  by  calling  the  better  sort  Patroni,  as 
much  ts  say,  as  defenders  :  and  the  meanest  tort  .Clientes,  as 
jron  would  say,  followers,  or  men  protected.  The  patrons  did 
aelp  the  clients  to  their  right. 

.Sir  Thomas  North,    PkUarch,  fol.  2U 

The  prince  being  at  Bruxels,  humbly  besought  hys  mijestle  to 
pitie  the  miserie  of  liys  poore  subjects  :  who  by  bis  sute  gat  of 
the  emperour,  for  his  cUautes,  wordes  without  hope. 

B,  Asckam,     iVorkSf  p.  21. 

But  to  speak  ingenuously,  those  of  the  Roman  clientele  are  not 
more  careful  and  punclual  in  scaning,  and  observing  the  rules 
and  practioe  of  thev  espousals,  than  ours  hero  are  incurious  of 
both.  Hail.    Cases  0/ Conscience,  dec.  iv.«ase  6« 

This  due  occasion  of  discouragement,  the  worst  conditioned  and 
least  ciiim/e</ petivoguers,  do  yet,  under  tbe  sweet  bait  of  revengSg 
convert  to  a  more  plentiful  prosecution  of  actions. 

Carew,     Survey  of  ComweUU 

Never  did  any  client^  with  so  much  scruple  and  solicitousnesSy 
enquire  of  his  counsel  about  the  strength  or  weakness  of  his  title, 
wben  he  was  to  go  to  law  for  all  his  estate,  and  to  see  bis  own  for- 
tune canvassed  at  the  bar :  as  a  man  in  this  condition  will  dispute 
his  title  to  heaven,  and  argue  his  several  doubts  and  misgivings 
with  his  spiritual  guide  or  confessor. 

South.    Sermon,  3.  voL  vii. 

Yon  are  acquainted  with  the  Roman  history,  and  know  with- 
out any  information,  that  patronage  and  clientship  always  ds* 
scended  from  the  fathers  to  the  soos^  and  that  tbe  same  plebeiaa 
houses  had  recourse  to  the  same  patrician  line,  which  had  formerly 
protected  them,  and  followed  their  principles  and  fortunes  to  the 
last ;  so  that  I  am  your  lordship's  by  descent,  and  part  of  your 
Dry  den.    Dedication  of  the  Pastorals  of  VirgiL 


O  that  the  voice  of  clamour  and  debate, 
^  That  pleads  for  peace  till  it  disturbs  the  state. 
Were  hush'd  in  favour  of  thy  gen'rous  plea. 
The  poor  thy  clients,  and  heav'n*s  smile  thy  fee ! 

Cowper,     Charity,^ 

In  the  time  of  the  commonwealth,  those  who  lived  in  a  de- 
pendent and  cliental  relation  on  the  great  men,  used  frequently  to 
shew  marks  of  acknowledgment  by  considerable  bequests  at 
their  deaths. 

Burke.    Abridgement  of  English  History,  A,  D.  SI. 
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The  bond  between  the  Clibnt  and  the  Patron,  ac- 
cording to  the  institution  of  Romulus,  was  peculiarly 
sacred.  Each  Plebeian  became  the  Client  of  some 
Patrician  Patron,  to  whom  he  was  obliged  to  offer  the 
deepest  respect;  to  afford  his  suffrage  in  elections;  to 
ransom  him  if  prisoner;  to  assist  him  in  portioning 
his  daughters,  discharging  fines,  and  defraying  official 
expenses ;  and  to  serve  him  with  his  fortune,  and  even 
with  his  life,  in  all  cases  of  need.  The  Patron^  in 
return,  owed  advice  and  defence  to  his  Client,  in  all 
matters  affecting  his  public  or  private  interest,  and 
was,  on  every  occasion,  considered  to  stand  in  loco 
parentis.  (Dion.  Hal.  ii.  16.)  Neither  party  might 
accuse  or  bear  testimony  against  the  other  :  advernt$ 
cognatos  pro  Cliente  testatur :  testimonium  adversum  Clir 
entem  nemo  dicit,  Patrem  primum,  postea  Patronum  prox^ 
imum  nomen  habere,  M.  Cato,  in  AuL  Gell.  v.  13. 
By  the  Lex  de  Proditoribus,  which  Romulus  sanctioned, 
whoever  violated  this  enactment  might  be  slain  with 
impunity.  The  Laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables  gave  addi- 
tional strength  to  this  connection,  Patronus  si  CUenti 
fravdemfaxit,  sacer  esto;  and  hence  the/rauf  innexa  CU" 
entiis  included  by  the  great  Roman  Poet,  (^n.vi.  609,) 
among  the  crimes  which  consign  the  guilty  offender 
to  the  fiery  depths  of  Tartarus.  The  relation  was 
hereditary,  and  the  Patricians  considered  it  a  point  of 
honour  to  count  numerous  Clients^  who  might  swell 
their  train  on  public  occasions. 

Nor  was  Clientage  confined  to  individuals :  Livy 
(ix.''36)  mentions,  that  on  a  complaint  from  the 
citizens  of  Antium,  of  the  inadequacy  of  their  existing 
Laws  and  Magistrates,  Patrons  were  granted  to  them 
by  the  Senate.  The  Sicilians  thus  placed  themselves 
under  the  Patronage  of  Marcellus,  (Cic.  in  Verr,  iii. 
18.)  '  Capua  became  a  Client  to  Cicero,  (Fam.  xvi. 
11;  Pu.  11;)  and  numerous  other  similar  instances 
might  be  cited  to  the  same  purpose. 

The  condition  of  the  H^pirrai  among  the  Thessalians^ 
and  of  the  O^tc*  at  Athens,  is  supposed  to  have  sug- 
gested to  Romu\us  the  institution  of  Clients.  If  this  be 
.00,  the  Roman  Law^ver  materially  improved  upon  his 
original.  The  Xlei^corat  were  slaves;  not  born  such,  but 
captured  in  war,  (Athen.  vi.  18,)  and  therefore  more 
to  be  pitied  than  those  whom  b^rth  had  placed  in 
this  condition.  Athenaeus  indeed  {loc,  cit,)  mentions 
another  kind  oiHeviaTai  on  the  authority  of  Archema- 
chus  and  Philocrates.  They  were  colonists  fromBoeo- 
tia,  who,  attracted  by  the  beauty  of  Thcssaly,  volun- 
tarily assigned  themselves  as  slaves  to  the  natives,  on 
.condition  that  they  should  not  be  put  to  death,  nor  be 
expelled  from  the  country.  In  return,  they  engaged  to 
cultivate  the  lands,  and  to  pay  a  fixed  tribute.  Many  of 
these,  it  is  said,  became  richer  than  their  masters ; 
and  in  this  connection  there  was  somewhat  of  resem** 
blance  to  that  existing  at  Rome.  The  word  Ucvitmi^, 
however,  appears  afterwards  to  have  been  used  gene- 
rally for  a  slave,  (Eur.  Heracl.  639.  Phryxus,  fragm,  vii. 
Theoc.  xvi.  35.)  The  Athenian  8^T£t  seem  to  have  been 
very  little,  if  at  all,  superior  to  slaves,  (Arist.  Polit. 
iii.  3;  Plut.  in  Solone.)  The  Roman  Client  on  the  con- 
trary, was  esteemed  on  an  equality  with  the  Freedman. 

CLIFF,  or  n      Ger.  kleppe,  from  kloben,  to 

C?LiFT,  I  cleave.     Ct^  is  the  past  parti- 

Cli'pfy,  I  ciple  of  the  verb,  to  cleave,  q.  v. 

Cli'ftbd,  j  See^the  example  from  Verstegan. 

Cliff-encircled 

Cliff-riven. 


TI&  laOe  rometli  by  dw  dsyi  to  pklt 
With  her  meiae. 

dancer.    Of  Hf^phOe  mmd  Medea,  fol.  204. 


CUFK 


>,  I      Cleaved,   cleav'd,    cleft/ 
J  clift. 


Whome  foroBth  he  bjr  iiirge  of 

into  Charybdet  climes  7 
Or  whome  dotJi  Neptune  most  dlseue  ? 

or  whom  to  S^lla  diiues  ? 

TWirmi^.    AAryrremfefikeFaU^fPriie^ 

la  oar  ancient  language  the  cut  off  or  hrohen  moantalnes  on 
the  lea  sides,  are  more  rightljr.  and  properiy  called  eU/^^  than  by 
the  name  of  rocks  or  htUs ;  that  appellation  being  more  fitting 
vnto  the  inland  mountainea— but  the  name  of  eUft  comming  irom 
our  verbe  to  e/e««e,  is  unto  those  more  aptly  given,  for  that  thej 
seeme  unto  our  view  as  cleft  or  cloven,  from  die  part  that 
time  belonged  unto  them. 

Versiegam,    ReeiUuiiem  •/  Decayed  InttlUgemee,  ch.  ir. 

Some,  his  Ul-season'd  mouth  that  wisely  understood, 
Rob  Dover's  neighbouring  cteewee  of  sampyre,  to  excite 
His  dull  and  nckly  taste,  and  stir  up  appetite. 

Drug  ton.    Poly-olhien^  song  18. 


The  gallies  hnmediately  began  to  row  for  life  in  envy  one  of 
another,  and  the  footmen  that  were  upon  the  land  ran  with  speed 
also  to  the  top  of  a  high  clift  near  unto  the  sea,  to  see  what  would 
be  the  end  of  the  fight,  because  the  distance  from  one  side  to  the 
other  in  that  place  was  not  fully  two  miles 

Sir  Thamas  North.    PImimrch,  fol.  375^ 

But  what  auailes,  to  striue  against  the  tide. 
Or  else  to  driue  against  the  streame  and  winde? 
What  booteth  it  against  the  ctiues  to  ride. 
Or  else  to  worke  agunst  the  course  of  kind? 

Mirromr  fir  MmgiatrmUe,  IbL  IS. 

Regard  would  be  had  in  this  Case,  as  well  that  die  cUft  of  the 
Mocke  gape  not  too  much  (as  being  over  wide  ftnr  the  graffe ;) 
as  that  it  bee  not  too  little  and  over-streight,  for  feaie  that  eithsf 
it  flurt  it  out  againe,  or  claspe  it  and  gird  it  so  hard  that  it  kOl 
it  quite.  HoUemd.    PAiiir,  voL  L  foU  518. 

Hie  rest  was  craggie  cliffy  that  overhung 
Still  as  it  rose,  impossible  to  climbe. 

mUotu    i>cr«fweXMl,  book  Iv.L  547. 

And  opposite  to  famous  Kent  do  lie 
The  pleasant  fields  of  flow'ry  PScardy, 
Where  our  fair  Calais,  walled  In  her  saodi^ 
In  kenning  of  the  eHfy  Dover  stands. 
Drayton.     The  French  Qaeen  to  the  Dmke  ^  SafUk, 

There  lies  a  certain  island  in  the  sea, 
Twixt  rockie  Samos  and  rough  Ithaca^ 
That  clifie  is  itselfe,  and  nothing  greatt 

Chapman.    Homer,     Odyuey^  book  Iv.  fol.  70« 


As  Ugh  steep  cliff*  bounding  on  the  sea  have  this  111 
quence,  that  they  seldom  afford  anchoring ;  so  they  have  tUs 
benefit,  that  we  can  see  them  far  off,  and  sail  dose  to  them  with* 
out  danger  ;  for  which  reason  we  call  them  Bold  Shores. 

Dampier.    Voyage,  AnsM  1667« 

Mliere  he,  who  thinks  with  rapture  blind 
This  haUow'd  work  for  him  design*d  ? 
High  on  some  cliffy  to  heaven  up-pil'd. 
Of  rude  access,  of  prospect  wild. 
Where,  tangled  round  the  jealous  steeps 
Strange  shaides  o'erbrow  the  valleys  de<^ 

ColUne.    Ode  on  the  PoetUal  Charadef. 

O  Solitude,  romantic  maid. 
Whether  by  nodding  towers  you  tread. 
Or  climb  th^  Andes'  clifled  side. 
Or  by  the  Nile's  coy  source  abide. 

Grainger.    SoUimde^    AmOiu 

A  tale 


or 


Which,  in  my  youth's  full  early  flower, 
A  minstrel,  sprung  of  Cornish  line,^ 
Who  spoke  of  kings  from  old  Locrine, 
Taught  me  to  chant,  one  vernal  dawn. 
Deep  in  a  cUff'-encircled  lawn. 

Warton.    The  Grave  of  King  drthmr,  ode  13* 

O  goddess  of  the  desert,  hail  \ 

She  bursts  from  yon  cliff-riven  cave. 

Insulted  by  the  wint'ry  wave. 

Grainger.    SoUiude.    4nOie^ 


CLI 


C  LI 
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CLIMAC- 
TER. 


It  Amn  a  Heep  rodcy  eitft  next  the  Ma,  and  off  diaTery  poiat 
tliare  are  tome  rocks  like  ipiree. 

Cook.    Fof&ge,  ToL  vi.  ck.  z. 

CLIFFORTIA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class 
order  Polffandria,  natural  order  Boiacea* 
Generic  character :  male  flower,  calyx  three-leaved ; 
corolla  none ;  stamens  nearly  thirty :  female  flower^ 
calyx  three-leaved,  superior;  corolla  none 5  styles 
two,  capsule  two-celled,  one-seeded. 

This  genus,  named  in  honour  of  Linnaeus's  friend 
and  patron,  G.Cliffbrd,of  Amsterdam,  contains  twenty- 
three  species,  mostly  natives  of  the  south  of  Africa. 


CLlMACa"ER,  V. 
Cmmac^tbr,  n. 

CLIUACTE^aiCK, 

Climacte^rick,  adj. 
Cliuagtb^eical. 


Cotgrave  says,  ''  CUmac 
tere. ;  every  seventh,  or  ninth, 
or  the  sixty-third  years  of  a 
man*s  life,  all  very  dange- 
rous,   but  the    last,  most. 


It 


6r.  KKifiuKT^p,  from  cXi^af,  scale,  gradation. 

Thus  much  they  say,  that  the  fewer  sort  of  men  live  any  long 
time ;  for  that  the  greatest  number  by  farre,  hare  their  natiritie 
incident  and  liable  to  the  daungeroui  bourea  and  times  either  of 
the  moooe's  occurrence  (as  in  her  quadrature,  opposition,  and 
sextile  aspect)  or  of  daies  according  to  tl|e  number  of  seven  or 
nine  (which  are  dally  and  nightly  marked  and  observed :)  where- 
upon ensueth  the  rule  of  the  dangerous  grailuali  yeeres  called 
eUmacteriAe.  Hottand.     P/mir,  vol.!  fol.  182. 

And  therefore  the  consent  of  elder  times,  setting  their  cgnciets 
upon  cUmaetera  not  onely  differing  from  this  of  ours  but  one 
another ;  though  several  nations  and  ag«»  do  fancy  unto  them- 
selves different  years  of  danger,  yet  every  one  expects  the  same 
event,  and  constant  verity  in  each. 

Sir  ThomoM  Brown,  book  iv.  ch.  xiL 

Death  might  have  taken  such,  her  end  deferr'd. 
Until  the  time  she  had  been  etimaeter'd, 
-    When  she  would  have  been  at  threescore  years  and  threes 
Such  as  our  best  at  three-and-twenty  be. 
Drayton.    Elegy  upon  the  Deuih  of  Lady  Pembroke  CUfton. 

Our  lion's  eUmacteric  now  is  past, 

And  crown'd  with  bays  be  rampeth  free  at  last. 

Drummond.     The  Speech  of  Ctdedonia. 

■  1  can  tell  him, 

IVuer  than  all  the  physicians  in  the  world. 
He  cannot  live  out  to-morrow ;  this 
Is  the  most  certain  cUmacterical  year-— 
l^s  past  all  danger,  for  there's  no  escaping  it. 
What  age  is  your  mother,  sir  ? 
Sin.  Faith,  near  her  days  too  ; 

Wants  some  two  of  threescore. 

Masnnger,     The  Old  Law,  act  L  sc.  1. 

He  [Sir  Thomas  Smith]  departed  this  mortal  life  in  the  clinuu> 
terical  year  of  his  age,  in  the  month  of  July  1577,  and  was  buried 
in  the  church  of  Theydon  Mount,  or  Theydon  at  Mount  in  Essex. 

Wood,    Athefue  Oxon,,  vol.  i.  fol.  353. 

The  fear  of  death  is  trulvwise. 

Till  wisdom  can  rise  higher ; 
And,  arm'd  with  pious  fortitude. 

Death,  dreaded  ond^,  desire : 

Grand  ekmaeteric  vanities 

The  vainest  will  despise ; 
Shock'd,  when  beneath  the  snow  of  age 

Man  immaturely  dies. 

Yottng.    Resignation,  part  ii. 

I  have  not  known,  and  I  am  now  past  my  grand  cUmacterick, 
being  sixty-four  years  of  age,  according  to  my  way  of  life,  or 
rather  (if  you  will  allow  punning  in  an  old  gentleman)  accord- 
ing to  my  wa^  of  pastime ;  I  say,  as  old  as  I  am,  I  have  not  been 
acquainted  with  many  of,  the  Greenhats,  Tatler,  No.  59. 

These  gentlemen  deal  in  regeneration ;  but  at  any  price  I 
should  hardly  yield  my  rigid  fibres  to  be  regenerated  by  them  ; 
nor  begin,  in  my  grand  dimacterich,  to  squidl  in  their  new  accents, 
or  to  stammer,  in  my  second  cradle,  the  elemental  sounds  of  their 
barbarous  metaphysicks. 

Burhe,  Re/lectioni  on  th€  RevoluHon  in  Frtmce. 


I  never  go  home  abraptly  became  a  snake  crossei  my  way,  CUIIAC- 
nor  have  any  particular  drm  of  a  cUmacterical  year :    yet  I      XEIL 
confess  that,  with  all  my  scorn  of  old  women,  and  their  tues,  I 
eonsider  it  as  an  unhappy  day,  when  I  happen  to  be  greeted  in 
the  morning,  by  Suspirios  the  screech  owl. 

Jokneon,    The  Smnhler,  No.  339*. 

Of  the  origin  and  history  of  the  doctrine  of  Cli- 
MACTsaiCAL  YcAas.  it  is  not  easy  to  give  a  detailed 
account.  The  Philosophy  of  Pythagoras,  and  of  the 
Italic  School,  is  said  to  have  abounded  with  mystical 
properties  assigned  to  numbers ;  and  the  latter  Pla- 
tonists,  and  Philo  especially,  added  much  to  this  super- 
stition. Of  all  the  digits,  7  and  9  have  received 
the  greatest  attention ;  and  some  of  the  profound 
reasons  upon  which  these  numbers,  more  particu- 
larly the  last,  have  obtained  their  paramount  authority, 
may  deserve  to  be  recorded.  There  are  9  Muses,  7 
Wonders  of  the  World,  7  Gates  of  Thebes,  7  Metals, 
7  Cities  which  contended  for  Homer,  7  Stars  in  Ursa 
Major,  and  as  many  in  Ursa  Minor.  Twice  7  is  the 
age  of  puberty.  The  Nile  has  7  heads,  and  Greece  had 
7  Wise  Men.  The  course  of  the  Moon  is  measured 
by  7.  There  are  7  Planets,  and  7  Pleiades.  The 
Heavens  are  encompassed  by  7  Circles.  The  Sibyls 
were  7 ;  and  both  Homer  and  Virgil  are  expounded  by 
the  perverse  ingenuity  of  Macrobius,  Rhodiginus,  and 
Beroaldu8,to  express  perfect  happiness  by  this  number, 
rplv  fiAKapet  tkauaol  ical  Ter/vaiciv— 0  terque  quaterque 
healL  Scripture  also  has  been  referred  to  for  the  same 
purpose  by  yet  later  writers.  The  year  of  Jubilee  is 
adduced  to  magnify  the  number  7>  and  our  Saviour's 
genealogy  is  said  to  be  summed  by  twice  7-  The 
Romish  Church  appointed  7  Sacraments,  and  counts  7 
Penitential  Psalms,  and  7  Deadly  sins.  But  the  reader 
who  wishes  to  be  overwhelmed  by  mystical  arguments, 
may  consult  the  Catena  Temporis  of  Fabritius  ab  Aqua- 
'pendente;  there,  under  Annulus  31,  it  is  his  own  fault 
if  he  be  not  satisfied.  Aulus  Gellius,  who  cites  the 
Hebdomada  of  Varro,  {Noct.  Att.  lii.  10,)  for  many  of 
the  reasons  which  we  have  repeated  above,  is  bare  and 
scanty  when  compared  with  the  great  Anatomist  of 
Padua. 

A  passage  has  been  sometimes  quoted  from  Hip- 
pocrates (kpid.  ii.)  in  order  to  prove  him  a  believer 
in  the  Climacterical  hypothesis ;  but  the  interpretation 
given  to  it  may  very  reasonably  be  doubted,  and  it 
appears  unfair  to  confound  the  doctrine  of  critical  days 
in  diseases,with  that  of  Climacterical  Years.  The  cele** 
brated  letter  of  Augustus  to  his  nephew  Caius,  shows 
the  state  of  popular  or  rather  of  Imperial  belief 
during  the  height  of  Roman  civilisation ;  and,  hdw- 
ever  often  it  has  been  cited,  we  dare  not  omit  it  while 
on  this  subject.  It  is  preserved  by  Aulus  Gellius, 
(xv.  7>)and  is  dated  according  to  our  Calendar  Sept.  24, 
A.  D.  2.  Ave  mi  Cai,  mens  ocellus  jucundissimus  :  quern 
semper  mediusjidius  desidero  cum  a  me  abes ;  sed  pracipu^ 
diebus  talibus,  quaUs  est  hodiemus,  ocuU  mei  requirunt 
meum  Ccium :  quern  ubicunque  hoc  diejuisti.  spero  latum 
et  benevolentcm  celebrdsse  quartum  et  sexagesimum  nataiem 
meum :  nam  ut  vides  KXtfiaicrfipa  communem  seniorum 
omnium  tertium  et  sexagesimum  annum  evasimus,  Pliny 
the  elder,  (and  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise  that  he  does 
so,)  pronounces  against  the  doctrine, (vii.  49,)and  rests 
his  unbelief  on  experiment,  and  on  the  enumeration  of 
the  most  recent  Census.  The  Physician  Regulu8,who  is 
mentioned  by  his  nephew  the  younger  Pliny,  (£p.  ii.20,) 
was  clearly  both  a  quack  and  a  rogue  *,  and  it  is  no  wonder 
that  he  asked  the  day  and  hour  of  his  patient*s  birth. 
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CLIMACTERICAL    YEARS- 


YEARS. 


-CLfMAC-  The  remainder  of  the  scene  which  Pliny  relates  is  loo 
TP.RI-  graphic  to  be  mutilated :  ubi  aiuUvitt  componit  vultum, 
vUendit  ocuIm^  movet  labia,  agitat  iUgitos,  compulat  niliU, 
nisi  ut  diu  miseram  expectatiotie  gtupendat,  Habes  {inquit) 
Climactericttm  tempus,  $ed  evades.  The  patient,  as  might 
be  expected,  died. 

fiaptistus  Codronchus^  a  learned  Physician  of  Imola, 
who  flourished  towards  the  close  of  the  XVIth  cen- 
tury«  in  his  Tractate  De  annis  CUnuictencis  necnon  de 
ratione  vitandi  eorum  periculot  has  given  the  various 
munes  by  which  Climacterical  Years  have  been  distin- 
guished. They  are  liebdomadici,  scalare$,  gradarii,  scan" 
giUs,  genethUaci,  naialitii,  fataks,  critici,  deaeiorii, 
heraici,  androdes  and  androcles.  Of  these  names  the 
first  seems  to-  arise  from  the  fatality  generally  ascribed 
to  the  number  7,  of  which  any  multiple  is  considered 
to  be  peculiarly  dangerous :  the  three  next  are  only 
Tariations  of  Climacteric  :  geneihliaci  and  natalUU  refer 
to  the  horoscope :  and  fatales,  critid,  and  decreiorii  ere 
general  expressions  of  destiny. 

For  the  term  lieroicivre  must  look  deeper;  and  here 
we  are  assisted  by  the  noble  and  sagacious  Rantzaw. 
This  celebrated  Dane,  having  acquired  no  small  repu* 
tation  in  the  Court  and  camp,  both  of  his  own  Monarch 
and  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  directed  that  great 
wealth  to  which  the  leading  Sovereigns  and  States  of 
£urope,  and  among  them  our  own  Elizabeth,  had  long 
•been  indebted,  to  researches  in  the  dark  and  myste* 
rious  Sciences,  and  to  the  support  and  patronage  of 
adepts  and  Astrc^ogers.  His  own  pen  was  not  idle  in 
the  cause,  as  is  testified,  among  other  works,  by  his 
Calendarium  in  usum  Medicorum  et  Astrologorum,  his 
•Treatise  DeSomniis,  eorumqueeventibus,  and  his  CertUudo 
jtatrologia,  in  which  he  gives  a  list  of  Kings,  Caesars, 
and  other  illustrious  men,  who  have  believed  in  and 
have  studied  the  influence  of  the  Stars.  According  to 
Rantzaw,  heroicus  must  be  confined  to  the  year  63, 
for  this  has  been  peculiarly  fatal  to  heroes. 

The  two  remaining  names,  androdes  and  androcles, 
are  not  so  easily  intelligble.  The  first  says  Firmicus 
Maternus,  (we  will  not  here  enter  into  the  dispute  whe- 
4her  the  Astrologer  and  the  Theologian  of  that  name  in 
the  IVth  century  be  the  same  or  difierent  persons,)  is 
applied  to  the  grand  Climacteric  Year  63  (7  x  9,) 
^uod  omnem  viUe  substantiam  frangat  atque  debiUtet, 
(MatheseitfS,  iv.  14,)  and  the  Word,  he  saySi  is  bor- 
rowed from  the  Egyptians.  If  it^had  been  borrowed 
from  the  Greeks  we  should  have  felt  lc:»artlifficulty,  and 
on  the  principle  of  lucus  a  non  lucendo,  avBpwctf9,  strong 
•and  virile,  might  be  diverted  to  express  that  which  is 
considered  eminently  weak.  The  last  term,  androcles^ 
according  to  the  same  authority,  which  we  shall  not 
Mtempt  to  controvert,  is  taken  from  Androcles,  herba 
qua  hominem  occidit 

We  cannot  perhaps  better  explain  the  notion  which 
was  once  entertained  respecting  Climacterical  Years, 
and  their  fatal  consequences,  than  by  referring  to  an 
English  Tract,  which  is  usually  found  appended  to 
a  Treatise  on  the  Passions  of  the  mind  in  general,  by 
Thomas  Wright.  It  is  by  the  same  author,  and  is 
entitled  A  Succinct  Philosophical  declaration  of  tfie  nature 
of  Clymactericall  Yeares,occasu>ned  by  the  death  ofQueene 
Elizabeth.  That  Princess,  it  will  be  recollected,  died 
in  her  seventieth  year,  7  X  10.  Wright  observes, 
that  "  Clymax  in  Greek  signifieth  a  staire,  a  ladder, 
and  metaphorically  is  applied  to  the  yeares  of  a  man's 
or  woman's  life;  as  if  the  whole  course  of  our  dayes 
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were  a  certaine  ladder,   compounded  <yf  to  many  CUMAC- 

steppes.*'  Lusty  constitutions  are  numbered  by  lOV;  '^^' 
weaker  by  9's  and  7's  j  and  the  most  dangerous  years  arc 
49,  63,  70,  and  81.  As  a  specimen  of  this  author's 
reasoning  the  following  passage  may  be  accepted. 
*'  The  similitude  we  have  In  a  candle  lighted,  for  let  a 
man  use  all  the  diligence  possible,  the  light  and  fire 
feeding  upon  the  candle,  perforce  will  consume  it 
at  last ;  and  God  or  any  Angell  behonlding  the  quan- 
titie  of  the  wike,  tallow,  time  of  the  yeerc  (for  in  cold 
weather  a  candle  consumeth  more  than  in  bote,  per 
antiperistadn,)  and  other  circumstances,  may  precisely 
foretell  that  such  a  candle  cannot  continue  burning 
longer  than  such  a  minute  of  such  an  houre;  in  a 
shorter  time  it  may  be  consumed  with  wind,  witches, 
snuffe-falltngs,  or  such  like  things,  which  waste  it 
away,  but  longer  it  cannot  be  prolonged.  After  the 
same  manner  standeth  the  courses  and  the  iistesof  our 
lives  prescribed  by  God,  and  prsefixed  by  nature;  and 
so  God  hath  appointed  these  Septuane  and  Nooane 
yeeres  as  best  seeming  his  wisdome  and  Providence.'* 

Codronchus,  whom  we  have  already  mentioned, 
relies  more  upon  facts  than  upon  reasoning.  He  gires 
a  catalogue  which  occupies  nearly  twelve  of  his  pages^ 
of  those  who  have  deceased  in  Climacterical  Yeara. 
Of  the  Patriarchs,  Adam  lived  931  years,  or  7  X  133  ; 
Cain  910,  or  7  X  130  $  Mala] iel  895,  or  7  X  128| 
Lamech  777>  or  7  X  111}  Shem  609,  or  7  X  86; 
Serug  231,  or  7  X  33 ;  Abraham  175,  or  7  X  ^; 
and  Jacob  147,  or  7  X  21.  In  later  times  it  may  be 
sufficient  to  cite  the  Virgin  Mary,  whose  precise  age 
is  not  specified,  but  whom  tradition  relates  to  be 
among  those  whose  decease  testifies  to  the  Cliouicteri- 
cal  doctrine. 

•Cardan  it  seems  was  an  unbeliever  in  the  Climacte- 
rical lore  of  Codronchus  ;  and  yet  Cardan  has  believed 
and  affirmed  matters  no  less  surprising  and  mystical 
than  this  which  he  rejected.  It  was  a  matter  of  no 
small  joy  to  Codronchus,  that  this  infidel  unwittingly 
bore  witness  to  the  theory  which  he  affected  to 
deny.  In  his  book  De  Septimestri  partu.  Cardan 
triumphantly  asserted,  that  he  never  was  so  well  ia 
health  as  in  his  very  Climacterical  years  ;  and  this  itself, 
rejoined  Codronchus,  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  the  Cli- 
macterical Years  are  distinguished  from  others  j  the 
only  admission  which  we  require.  Cardan  however  took 
care  not  to  die  in  a  Climacterical  Year,  and  this  might 
be  one  of  the  reasons  for  which  he  chose  to  verify 
his  prediction  of  his  own  death  by  starving  himself 

Codronchus  treats  as  hallucinations  the  assertion 
of  Bodinus,  {Meth.  Hist.)  that  7  i*  the  Climacteri- 
cal Year  in  men,  and  6  in  women;  the  opinion  never- 
theless is  supported  by  Fredericus  Bonaventura,  (De 
Octimestri  partu.)  To  those  who  may  entertain  any 
dread  of  the  approach  of  their  grand  Climacteric,  63, 
we  recommend  the  following  anecdote,  by  which 
the  Physician  of  Imola  seeks  to  relieve  their  fears; 
it  may  be  accepted  without  misgiving,  for  his 
own  profession  did  not  permit  him  to  hope  for  any 
similar  advantage  from  a  late  translation.  Hone  muta* 
tionem  adverse  valetudinis,  temperamenti  ac  totius  corpo* 
ris,  in  anno  LXLIL  multis  abhinc  annis  ego  obsenavi  in 
Reverendissimo  Patre,  Vinceniio  Herculano,  Episcopo 
Jmolensi;  qui  non  solum  valetudinarius,  verum  eiiam 
passione  hypochondriacd,  vertigine  et  catarrhd  tffectus, 
macer,  calidus,  et  siccus  pallidusque  ab  Episcopatu  Jmo^ 
fean  ad  Pemsanam  a  Gregorio  XllL  translaiusj  sanus. 
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CLIMAC-  calidus  ^t  humidus,  ojfnmui  ac  coloraius  magna  omnmm 

^^^*    udmiratioM  ^ffeduB  esi.  (De  anaXUm,  xxx.  1.  3.)     Be- 

y^^lX    sid^  tbis  comfortable  fact  respecting  the  good  Bishop 

of  Imola>  there  are  many  arguments  to  be  found  in 

CLIMATE.  Censorinus  (De  die  NaiaU)  rebutting  the  commonly 
received  opinion  of  peculiar  hazard  attendant  upon 
63.  Some  maintain,  he  says,  that  7  x  7>  !•  e.  49, 
is  more  dangerous  than  the  rest  -,  others  take  9x9, 
i.  e.  81,  both  which  may  be  believed,  as  consist- 
ing of  square  numbers  ;  bur  as  for  this  year  of  63, 
or  7  X  9,  though  some  esteem  it  of  most  danger,  yet 
I  do  conceive  it  less  dangerous  than  the  others,  for 
though  it  containeth  both  numbers  above  named,  that 
is  7  and  9,  yet  neither  of  them  are  square  or  quadrate ; 
aad  as  it  is  different  hota  them  both,  so  is  it  not  potest 
in  either. 

It  remains  only  to  add,  that  Salmasius,  in  the  most 
elaborate  and  learned  work  which  has  been  written  on 
this  subject,  {De  annis  CUmacterids,)  while  he  asserta 
the  doctrine  itself,  combats  all  notions  which  had 
before  been  entertained  respecting  iU  He  admits  no 
fixed  Climacterical  Years ;  bot  calls  each  year  such  in 
which  any  manifest  peril  is  encountered  ;  so  that  they 
vary  according  to  each  separate  individuaL  This. 
voUuBc,  which  teems  with  misemployed  eruditioo/ 
defies  any  attempt  at  analysia. 

Sir  Thomas  Brown,  who  has  successfully  demonstra- 
ted the  abenrdity  of  the  belief,  {Vulgar  Errorsi,  iv.  19,) 
refers  to  the  work  of  Salmasius,  as  ''  lately  published  } 
if  any  desire  to  be  informed  how  different  the  present 
ehservations  are  from  those  of  the  ancients,  how 
everyone  hath  different  Climactericals,  with  many  other 
observations  impugning  the  present  opinion.**  The 
writers  who  have  expressly  or  incidentally  treated  the 
subject  are  almost  endless  To  those  whom  we  have 
cited  above,  may  be  added  as  the  Boost  prominent, 
MarsiHus  ficintn,  De  triplici  Vitd,  ii,  20  5  Levinus 
Lemnitts,  De  occnUis  fweturee  MiracuUs,  ii.  2 ;  Giovanni 
Imperiale,  Notte  Beriche,  iii.  5 ;  and  Hevelius,  Annus 
Ctimaciericus ;  which  last  of  these  authors  wrote  his  work 
because  his  Observatoiy  was  destroyed  in  his  Climac- 
terical Year.  With  these  we  doubt  not  most  of  our 
readers  will  be  content ;  for,  to  finish  our  brief  notice  in 
the  same  words  as  those  in  which  the  excellent  Thomas 
Wright,  whom  we  have  quoted  above,  concludes  his 
TVeatue,  **  Mi>ch  more  I  could  say,  ;>r»  aad  contra,  for 
this  deelaration,  but  I  will  bnry  it  with  silenee ;  for  thi« 
poynt,  in  very  truetfa,  is  do  iptricate,  that  I  perceive 
the  best  wittes  are  exceedingly  troubled  to  extricate 
themselves  out  of  it.** 

CLl^MATE,  0.^      Gr.  cXi^ia ;  Lat.  cUma,  indinaUOf 

CiA^UkTm,  n.  [ieu  decUnaiio  coeli,  from  KXivetv,  to 
'   CLi^MATuaa,      I  incline,  or  bend.    Properly  af^lied 

Clime,  n.         J  to 

Regions  which  differ  in  temperature  from  other9« 
The  verb  is  used  in  Shakspeare :  Whilst  you  do  cUmate 
here,  i.e.  while  you  stay,  remain  or  dwell  in  this 
climate,    . 

Astronomjrens  al  so  aren  at  ere  whittes  end 
Of  >at  was  calculed  of  >e  dymtit.  the  contrarye  >e  y  fyBde>. 

Pien  Pioukmm^.    Fuion,  p.  291. 

For  enery  rHnuit  hath  his  dele 
After  the  toamyng  of  the  whele, 
Whicbe  blrade  fortune  ouerthruweth, 
Whereof  the  certaine  no  man  knoweth. 

Oower,     Conf,  Am*  Prologue,  fol.  2. 


The  colde  regions  of  the  world  are  those,^wfaich  tending  toward  CLIMAT1B' 
the  Poles  Arctike,  and  Antarctike,  are  without  the  clrcnite  or         -^ 
boundes  of  the  seuen  climates,  CLIMAX. 

ffakluyt.  Voyage^  8fc.  The  Temperature  of  Regions,  vol.  111.  fol.  54. 


Wherehy  it  seemeth  thii  bladEMis  proceedeth  rather  of  some 
natural  infection  of  that  man,  which  wa?  so  strong,  that  neither 
the  nature  of  the  c/ime,  neither  the  good  complexion  of  the 
mother  concurring,  coulde  any  thinge  alter,  and  therefore  wet 
cannot  impute  it  to  the  nature  of  the  clime. 

Id.    A.  vol.  ill.  fol.  52. 

Leo.  The  blessed  Gods 

Purge  all  infection  from  oar  ayre,  whilest  yoa 
Doe  c^mote  here. 

Shakspeare,     Winter's  Tale,  fol.  299. 

The  heavenly  bodies  (as  growne  now  lesse  strong) 
Doe  seeme  more  slacke  (as  wearj  of  their  race) 

So  that  time  rests  reformed  (as  qnite  rune  wrong) 
All  clymats  still  new  temperatures  embrace. 

What  strange  effects  must  follow  then  ere  long  ? 

Stirling.    Domes-day,  The  Second  Haure, 

As  hath  been  noted  in  the  warmer  climates  the  people  are 
generally  more  wise,  but  in  the  northern  cA'ma/r  the  witts  of  chief 
are  greater.  Bacon,    Essays,  Good  and  Evil, 


O  flours. 


That  never  will  in  other  climate  grow. 

My  early  visitation,  and  my  last 

At  ev'a,  which  I  bred  up  with  tender  hand 

From  the  first  op'ning  bud,  and  gave  ye  names. 

Milton,    Paradise  Lost,  book  si.  1.  274» 


It  is  the  place 


My  £ste  appoints  me  ;  and  the  region  where 
I  must,  whatever  happens,  there  embrace. 
Disturbance,  travail,  labour,  hope  and  fear. 
Are  of  that  cttme,  engendered  in  that  place. 

Daniel,    History  of  iheavUmtrs,  hook  vvi. 

(His  spear) 


He  walkt  with  to  support  uneasie  steps 
Over  the  burning  marie,  not  like  those  steps 
On  heavens  azure,  and  the  torrid  clitno 
Smote  on  him  sore  besides,  vaulted  with  fire. 

Milton,    Paradise  Lost,  book  i.  1.  297. 

Re  said,  he  thought  that  was  the  best  elimmte^  where  he  could 
be  abroad  in  the  air  with  pleasure,  or  at  least  wiihout  trouble  or 
inconvenience,  the  most  days  of  the  year,  and  the  most  hours  of 
the  day ;  and  this,  he  thought,  he  could  be  in  England,  more 
than  any  other  country  he  knew  of  in  Europe. 

Sir  J^illiam  Temple,    Of  Oafdening, 

A  race  imeonqiier'd,  by  their  eUme  made  bold. 
The  Caledonians,  armM  with  want  and  cold. 
Have,  by  a  fate  indulgent  to  your  £ame. 
Been  from  all  ages  kept  for  you  to  tame. 

Waller,     To  my  Lord  Protector, 

By  physical  causes,  I  mean  those  qualities  of  the  air  and  climate, 
which  are  supposed  to  work  insensibly  on  the  temper,  by  altering 
the  tone  and  habit  of  the  body,  and  giving  a  particular  complexion 
which  though  reflection  and  reason  may  sometimes  overcome  it, 
will  yet  prevail  among  the  generality  of  mankind,  and  have  an 
influence  on  their  mannen. 

Hume,     Of  National  Character,  Essay,  21.  part  i* 

My  soul,  turn  from  them,  turn  me  to  survey 
Where  rougher  climes  a  nobler  race  display, 
Where  the  bleak  Swisfl  their  stormy  mansions  tread. 
And  force  a  churlish  soil  for  scanty  bread. 

GoldsmUk,    The  Traveller. 

CLIMAX,  Gr.  xXlfia^,  scala,  gradm,  from  Kktveiv,  to 
bend,  or  incline.  Gradatio,  qua  dicitur  climax.  Quint. 
IX.  111.  54. 

'  See  the  example  from  Blair. 

I  have  of  late  years  met  with  divers  such  vain  pretenders,  who 
are  strangers  enough  to  rhetorick,  not  to  know  the  difference 
betwixt  a  trope  and  a  figure,  betwixt  a  proaopopeia  and  a  meta- 
phor, or  betwixt  a  climax  and  a  metooomy. 

Boyle.     ConsidermHons  tomchimg  the  Style  of  Holy  Scripture, 
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GUMAX.      Atheism  therefoK,  duit  bugbear  of  women  and  fools,  is  tbe  my 
»        top  and  perfection  of  free-thinking.    It  is  the  grand  arcanum  to 
CLIMB,    which  a  true  genius  naturally  riseth,  by  a  certain  cUtnas  or  grada- 
tion of  thought,  and  without  which  he  can  never  possess  bis  soul 
in  absolute  liberty  and  repose. 

BUht^  Berkeley,     The  Mmute  Pkiiosepker,  Dialogue^  i.  ix. 

A  fourth  rule,  for  constructing  sentences  with  proper  strength, 
is,  to  make  the  members  of  them  go  on  rising  and  growing  in 
their  importance  above  one  another.  This  sort  of  arrangement  is 
called  a  climax  and  is  always  considered  as  a  beauty  in  composi- 
tion. Blair.     Oh  Rhetoric  and  Belle*  Letter*,  lee  12. 

Here  [in  the  Punic  wars]  we  find  that  climar  of  derastatioa 
and  rain,  which  seemed  to  shake  the  whole  earth. 

Barhe.     VindieaHoH  of  Natural  Society. 

CLIMB,  V.  ^  A.  S.  cUman ;  Dutch,  klemmen, 
Cli^mbeh,  V.  Iklimmen:  Ger.  kUmmer,  scandere. 
Cli^mber,  fi.  jWachter  adds,  perhaps,  from  tcXifia, 
Cli  MBiNO,  n.  J  gradus,  tel  hocabillo. 
To  mount  or  ascend  j  and  particukrly,— to  ascend 
by  clinging  or  holding  fast. 

And  suththe  he  wende  to  Oxenford,  to  the  abbeie  of  Oscneye, 
And  there  clerkes  him  made  climbe  somdel  heye. 

H.  Gkm€e*ter,  p.  527. 

Anon  he  bet  elde.  an  hih  for  to  ctymhe 

And  shaken  hit  sharpliche.  ^e  ripen  sholden  falle. 

Elde  clam  towarde  ^e  crop. 

Pier*  Phuhman.     Ftn'on,  p.  .310. 

And  whan  they  were  all  on  an  hepe, 
Tho  behind  gonne  vp  lepc 
Ajid  clamben  rn  on  other  fast. 

Chaucer,    The  third  Bohe  of  Fame, 

How  that  thci- c/ymie  rpon  the  whclt. 
And  whan  they  wene  all  shall  be  wele, 
Thei  ben  downe  throwe  at  laste.  ,..,,„« 

Oower,    Com/,  jim.,  book  it.  fol.  29. 

There  is  great  store  of  cedars,  cypresses,  bayes,palmc-trecs, 
hoUies,  and  wUde  nines,  which  cUmbe  rp  along  the  trees  and 

""hm!^  I^/^;,  *c.  D^cririion  of  Florida,  vol.  iU.  fol.  305. 

The  Ysurping  of  authorise,  and  taking  in  hande  of  r«Je  which 
h  tiie  sitting  in  Gods  seat  of  iustice,  and  a  proude  c/ym.iHr vp  into 

Sod's  hrgrt^«>««.««*  »^^^  i*u"?'r'^):fM!r^  ^^^^  ^ 

him,  but  also  hath  bene  often  panw^»cd  •Jj*;®  ®V-  *^-^.        ,    . 

Sir  J.  Chehe.     The  Hurt  of  Seditum,  ch.  l. 

For,  both  the  boughcs  doc  laughing  blossoms  beare. 
And  with  fresh  colours  deck  the  wanton  prime. 
And  eke  attonce  the  heauy  trecj  they  chme. 
Which  seeme  to  labour  mdcr  their  {TwXjf^V^t. 

Speneer.    Faerie  Queeme,  hook  m.  cvu  6.  ni.  42. 

So  chmb  this  first  grand  tWef  into  God's  fould  : 
So  since  into  his  church  lewd  hirelmgs  c&m^. 

MiUon.    ParadUe  Lott^  book  ir.  1. 192. 

That  looking  downe  whence  l^ly  I  was  cloame, 

Danger  bid  feare  if  further  I  should  roame. 

*^  ^  Mirrwrfw  Magittrate*,  fol.  534. 

Beware  how  ye  cUmber  for  breaking  your  neck. 

For  now  another  springing  pow'r  is  seen. 

Whereto  (as  to  the  new-arising  sunj 

AU  turn  their  faces,  leaving  those  low  rays 

Of  setting  fortune,  which  no  f^l^Jf^]^^^'     ,     •  ^. 
Daniel.    HUtory  qfthe  Cml  War$y  book  Vii. 

But  heere  now  behold  how  steadic  the  state 
Of  climber*  aloft  is  abouc  their  degree, 

And  how  they  do  fall  from  fortune  to  fate, 
Example  are  such  as  my  fellow  and  me. 

Mirrourfvr  Magtetrate*,  fol.  82. 

The  hardy  Switaer  now  so  far  was  gone. 
That  halfe  way  vp  with  micklc  pame  he  got, 

A  thousand  weapons  be  sustain'd  alone, 
And  his  audacious  climbing  ceased  not. 

Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  book  xu  St.  Jd . 


TWter. 


Its  hooked  form  is  of  great  use  to  the  rapacious  kind,  in  catch-     CLIMB . 
ing  and  holding  their  prey,  and  in  the  comminution  thereof  by         — 
tearing  ;  to  otliers  it  [the  mouth]  is  no  less  serviceable  to  their  CLINCR. 
climbing,  as  well  aa  neat  and  nice  comminution  of  their  food. 

Derkam^    Phyeico^Theology,  ch.  zsL 

And  now,  behold  !  a  finished  temple  rise 
On  lofty  pillars  cUmHng  to.  the  skies  \ 
Of  bulk  stupendous,  its  proud  pile  it  rears. 
The  gradual  produce  of  successive  years. 

Hughes.    The  Trimmiph  of  Peace. 


Methinks  I  see  him 


CUmb  the  aerial  heights,  and  glide  along 
Athwart  the  severing  clouds :  but  the  faint  eye^ 
Flung  backward  in  the  chase,  soon  drops  its  hoM, 
Disabled  quite,  and  jaded  with  pursuing. 

Blair,    The  Orme, 

Mr.  Banks  and  Doctor  Solander  were  several  times  on  shore, 
during  the  last  two  or  three  days,  not  without  success,  butgreatl^f 
circumscribed  in  their  walks  by  climber*  of  a  most  luxuriant 
growth,  which  were  so  interwoven  together,  as  to  fill  up  the  space 
between  tbe  trees  about  which  they  grew,  and  render  the  wood» 
altogether  impassable. 

Cooh.     Voyage,  book  ii.  ch.  vi.  voL  L 

CLINCH,  17.  'I  In  Ger.  lenken,  is,  flectere,  vertere  ^ 
Clinch,  n.  >and  in  Lye  is  found  A.  S.  ge-hUnced, 
Cli^nchbr.  J  tortus ;  which  by  a  common  process 
of  corruption  would  become,  ^fenced,  clenced,  clenched^ 
A  nail  is  not  clenched,  unless  it  passes  through,  and  is 
then  bent,  turned  or  twisted  back.  To  clench  tbe  hand 
is  to  bend  the  fingers  inward  to  the  palm.  And  conse- 
quently to  clench  or  clinch  is  to  fasten  or  fix,  to  confinn, 
to  strengthen,  to  corroborate. 

Clench,  the  noun,  is  applied  to  a  species  of  a  wit  j 
which  Dryden  perhaps  intends  to  describe,  *'  as  wrest- 
ing and  torturing  a  word  into  another  meaning.*' 

With  clinching  clawes  there  came 

and  talents  sharplie  set, 
A  flock  of  grecdie  griping  woes 

my  grunting  heart  to  fret. 

T^bernie.     To  U*  Love. 

And  In  an  instant,  upon  some  word  of  provocation  [I  saw  him] 
throw  off  his  hat  and  pcrriwig,  clinch  his  fist,  and  strike  the 
fellow  a  slap  in  the  face  ;  at  the  same  time  calling  him  a  rascal, 
and  telling  him  he  was  a  gentleman's  son.  Tatler,  No.  202. 

But  the  council  of  Trent  goes  much  farther,  and  clincheth  the 
business  as  effectually  as  possible.  ,, 

South.    Sermon,  7.  vm.  vii. 

I  ask  you  if  one  of  them  does  not  perpetually  pay  us  wifli 
clenches  upon  words  and  a  certain  clownish  kind  of  raillery?  If 
BOW  and  then  he  does  not  offier  at  a  catecresis  or  ClevdandiaiiH 
wrestling  and  torturing  a  word  into  another  meaning. 

Dryden.    Essay  on  Dramatic  Poesie.. 

To  which  (if  you  will  pardon  me  a  clinch)  I  shall  add,  as  to 
the  disease  last  named  [the  stone]  so  cruel  in  iU  tortures,  «><1*^ 
fatal  in  ito  catastrophe  that  they  must  have  their  hearts  more  herd 
than  a  very  stone,  that  can  refuse  a  sanative  remedy  for  the  stone. 

Boyle.    Ufe.  Letter  ta  Mr.  UmHkk 

Secondly,  every  predominant  affection  in  mens  soule,  like  the 
ivy,  doth  compasse  and  confine  all  human  actions  and  oounsals; 
neither  can  you  finde  any  thing  so  immaculate  and  incoocem'd, 
which  affections  have  not  tainted  and  clinched  as  it  were  with  their 
tendrells.  Bacon.     On  Learning,  by  O.  Wats,  p.  129. 

It  U  seldomc  seen,  that  the  cUnch-fist  of  logi::k  (good  to  knock 
a  man  down  at  a  blow)  can  so  open  itself  as  to  smoth  and  strosk 
one  witli  the  palme  thereof.  _     Fuller.     Worthies.  Chester. 

Yet  this  ril  say,  for.th*  honour  of  the  place. 
That,  by  God's  extraordinary  grace 
(Which  shows  the  people  have  judgment,  if  not  wit,) 
The  land  is  undefil'd  with  clinches  yet. 

Cowley,    Answer  to  verses  sent  me  to  Jersey 

(The  wimbles  for  the  work  Calypso  found) 

With  those  he  pierc'd  them,  and  with  cKnehers  bound. 

Pope,    Homer.  Odys9rar$^^fi9k^ 
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(XINCH.     ,1  cannot  uj  he  [Shakspetre]  is  ever?  wbere  alike  $  were  he 
-^         to,  I  should  do  him  injury  to  compare  liim  with  the  greatest  of 
CLINI-     mankind.    He  is  many  times  flat,  insipid ;  his  comick  wit  dege- 
CAL.      aerating  into  cUnchea^  his  serious  swelling  into  bombast. 

Dryden,     On  Dramatic  Poesy. 

This  is  one  of  his  [Rnbens's]  most  careful  pictures ;  the  cha- 
racters are  of  a  higher  style  of  beautv  than  usual,  particularly  the 
Mary  Magdalen,  weeping,  with  her  hand  clenched. 

Sir  Jotkua  JUynoldt.    Jemney  to  Flanders  and  Holland, 

CLING,  r,  A.  S.  "  cUng-an,  marcere,  to  wither,  to 
pine,  to  faint ;  to  cling  or  shrink  up."  Somner.  The 
more  usual  application  now,  is, 

To  cUng  or  shrink  up,  as  a  loose  vest,  driven  by  the 
wind,  round  the  limbs :  to  cleave  or  adhere,  to  hold 
fast  round,  to  entwine^  infpld,  or  embrace.  Mr.  Stee- 
vens  has  furnished  a  number  of  passages,  for  the  use, 
he  says,  of  the  future  Lexicographer,  all  of  which 
come  within  the  explanation  of  Somner,  or  the  conse- 
quential— to  entwine,  enfold,  embrace.  And  see  Clung, 
in  Dr.  Jamieson. 

All  knew  me' ;  cling* d  about  me,  and  a  cry 
Of  pleasing  mourning,  flew  about  so  hie. 
The  horrid  roofe  resounded,  and  the  queene 
Herselfe,  was  mo,u*d,  to  see  our  kind  so  keene. 

Chapman.    Homer,  Odystey,  book  z.  fol.  155. 

But  I  have  better  counsel  to  giro  the  prelates,  and  far  more 
acceptable  to  their  ears,  this  advice  for  them  in  my  opinion  is 
fitter  for  them  :  cling  fast  to  your  pontifical  sees,  bate  not,  quit 
yourselves  like  barons,  stand  to  the  utmost  for  your  haughty 
courts  and  votes  in  parlament. 

Milton.    The  Reason  of  Church  Government,  book  i.  eh.  i^. 

The  footmen  then,  wanting  defence  on  their  flanks,  stood  in 
plumps  with  their  companies  so  thrust  and  thronged  together, 
as  if  they  had  beene  cbmged,  not  one  of  them  could  either  draw 
his  sword  or  bring  backe  his  hand. 

Holland.    Ammianui^  foL  423« . 

Macs.     If  thou  speak'st  false. 

Upon  the  next  tree  shalt  theu  hang  alive. 
Till  famine  cUng  thee. 

Shahspeare,    Maeheth,  fol.  150, 

His  visage  drawn  he  felt  to  sharp  and  spare, 
His  armes  cbtng  to  his  ribs. 

Milton.    Paradise  Lost,  hook  z.  1.  512. 

As  trees  are  by  the  bark  emhrac'd. 
Love  to  my  soul  doth  cling, 

Rochester.    Alexia  and  Strephon, 

Hie  disposing  of  the  drapery,  so  as  to  appear  to  cUng  close 
round  the  limbs,  is  a  kind  of  pedlantry,  which  young  painters  are 
very  apt  to  fall  into,  as  it  carries  with  it  a  relish  of  the  learning 
acquired  from  the  ancient  statues;  but  they  should  recollect 
there  is  not  the  same  necessity  for  this  practice  in  painting  as  in 
sculpture. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,     On  the  Art  of  PainHng,  note  30. 

Even  idogs  assuVd  their  masters,  all  save  one. 

And  he  was  faithful  to  a  corse,  and  kept 

The  birds  and  beasts  and  famish'd  men  at  hay, 

1^1  hunger  clung  them,  or  the  dropping  dead 

Lured  their  lank  jaws.  Lord  Byron,    Darkness. 

CLINICK,  Gr.  kXiv^cw,  to  bend,  to  lay  down  5  one 
who  lies  down ;  one  confined  to  his  bed. 

\nd  that  this  also  descended  lower,  we  have  the  testimonv  of 
S.  James  who  advises  the  sick  person  to  send  for  the  Elders  of  the 
Church,  that  they  may  pray  .over  him ;  that  they  may  anoint 
him,  that  in  that  society  there  may  be  confession  of  sins  by  tbe 
elinich  or  sick  person^  and  that  after  these  preparatives,  and  in 
this  ministry,  his  sins  may  be  forgiven  him. 

Taylor,    Sermons,    Of  the  Office  MinisteriaL 

[Prayers]  are  intended  to  be  a  suppletory  to  the  imperfections 
of  other  acts ;  and  by  that  reason  are  the  proper  and  most  perti« 
oent  imployment  of  n  cUnk  or  death-bed  penitent. 

Id,    Holy  Dyimgf  sec.  6.  eh.  iv. 

In  Medical  langaage,  Clinicaii  is  applied  to  every 
TOL  zn. 


thing  relating  io  Diseases  observed  or  treated  at  the 
bedside  of  the  sick.  The  Roman  Physicians  who 
visited  their  Patients,  were  distinguished  by  the  name 
Clinici,  from  those  who  were  consulted  at  home. 

In  Ecclesiastical  History,  Clinics  are  persons  who 
receive  Baptism  on  their  death  beds. 

CLINK,  V.  ^      Ger.  klingen;  Dutch  klinghen,  klmC' 

Clikk,  n,      >ken,  Hnnire,     See  Clang. 

Cli'ncant.  J  Clifik,  by  Spenser,  seems  to  be  used 
as  cUcket,  q.  v.  Clinquant,  in  Shakspeare,  for  the  gi/fg- 
ling  noise  of  tbe  ornaments.  And  by  Feltham,  in  the 
same  manner. 

For  sikerly,  n*ere  clinking  of  your  belles. 
That  on  your  bridel  hange  on  every  side. 
By  heven  king,  that  for  us  alle  dide, 
I  shuld  er  tliis  have  fallen  doun  for  slepe. 

Chaucer.     The  Nonncs  Prccstes  Tale,  v.  14800. 

-Such  battering  beating  through  the  chinks 
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Far  rendryng  aunswers  ryng,  &  yngot  gaddes  with  clashing  clinhs, 
In  blustryng  forges  bloWne. 

Phtter.    JRneidos,  book  viii.  p.  192. 

And  therfore,  hoste,  I  vrame  the  befome. 
My  joly  liody  shal  a  tale  telle. 
And  I  shal  ilinhen  you  bo  mery  a  belle. 
That  I  shal  waken  all  this  compagnie. 

Chaucer.     The  Shipmannes  Prologue,  y.  12926. 

There  tyrannise  vpon  the  soules  you  finde 

Condemn'd  to  wue,  and  double  still  their  paines. 
Where  some  complaine,  where  some  their  teeth  doe  grinde, 
'    Some  howle,  some  wccpe,  some  clinhe  their  iron  chaincs. 

Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  hook  ix..  Bt.  65, 

Well  heard  Kiddie  all  this  sore  constraint ; 
And  leng'd  to  know  the  cause  of  his  complaint : 
Tho'  creeping  close,  behind  the  wicket's  clinhe, 
Priuily  he  peeped  out  through  a  cbinke : 
Yet  not  so  priuily  but  the  fox  him  spied. 
For  deoeitfuU  meaning  is  donble-eyed. 

Spenser,    Shepherd's  Calendar.   May. 

If  therefore  we  did  not  believe,  truth  and  honour  and  justice 
were  to  be  preferr'd  before  this  present  life,  and  all  tbose  clincant 
sparlings,  that  dance  and  dangle  in  the  rayes  and  jubilations  of 
it,  sure  we  should  not  be  so  sottish,  as  to  chuse  the  first,  and  let 
the  latter  slip  away  disdained.  Feltham,    Resolve,  56. 

To  day  the  French 

All  clincant,  all  in  gold,  like  heathen  Gods 
Shone  downe  the  English. 

Shahspeare.     Henry  VJU.  fol.  205. 

Good  housewives  all  the  winter's  rage  despise. 
Defended  by  the  riding-hood's  disguise ; 
Or,  underneath  the  umbrella's  oily  sbed. 
Safe  through  the  wet  on  clinhing  pattens  tread. 

Gay.     Trivia,  book  L 

And  when  the  measur'd  couplets  curse 
The  mauacles  of  Gothic  verse. 
While  the  trim  bard,  in  easy  strains. 
Talks  much  of  fetters,  clogs  and  chains ; 
He  only  aims  that  yon  should  think, 
How  charmingly  he  makes  them  rlinh. 

Lloyd.     On  Rhyme, 

CLINKERS,  Bricks  impregnated  largely  with  nitre 
or  saltpetre,  which,  from  excess  of  heat,  run  and  be- 
come glazed  externally. 

CLINOPODIUM,  in  Botapy,  a  genus  of  the  class 
Didynamia,  order  Gymnospermia,  natural  order  Labiate* 
Generic  character :  calyx  two-lipped ;  involucrum  of 
many  taper  leaves  placed  under  the  whorl. 

Six  species,  natives  of  the  Northern  hemisphere* 
C.  tmlgare.  Wild  Basils  is  a  native  of  England. 

CLIO,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  Molluscous  animals 
of  the  order  Pieropoda,  family  Hyaheana.  Gene- 
ric character :  body  naked,  geUitinous,  oblong,  tur- 
binated, floating;  head  exserted,  surmounted  with 
numerous  retractile  tentacula,  dispoted  in  two  bun*^ 
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dies ;  eyes  two,  placed  at  the  upper  pert  of  the  head ; 
mouth  terminal)  als(or  fins)  two,  obovate,  opposite* 
branchial,. inserted  at  the  base  of  the  neck  oa  each 
side ;  the  anus  and  orifice  of  the  generative  organs 
opeoiag  on  the  right  side,  beneath  the  wing. 

These  animals  float  at  random  in  the  sea,  where  they 
are  found  during  the  warmest  hours  of  the  day  in 
calm  weather,  alternately  appearing  and  disappearing. 
They  form  the  principal  food  of  some  species  of  Whale. 

The  relations  which  these  Molkuca  bear  to  the  Gas- 
ierapoda  are  not  few  or  unimportant ;  although  they 
have  certainly  with  much  reason  been  placed  in  a 
distinct  order,  with  several  other  genera,  which  have 
a  close  affinity  to  them.  Cuvier  has  given  some 
curious  details  of  their  anatomical  characters  in  the 
jinn,  du  Mas.  torn.  i.  p.  249.  See  also  the  Article  Clio 
in  the  Diet,  des  Sciences  Nat  from  the  pen  of  M.  de 
Blainville. 

CLIP,        "\      *'  A.  S.  clyppan,  amplccii,  compUeti, 

Cli^ppbr,     Vto  embrace*  to  clipp,  to  take  and  hug 

Cli^pping.  J  in  his  armes.*'     Somner. 

To  embrace,  surround,  encircle ;  to  hold  tight,  to 
nip ;  and  thus,  to  sever,  to  shear  or  cut  off. 

Brut  hire  cimppede  and  ciusede,  and  comfortede  hire  ynow. 

JH.  Gloucester,  p.  14. 

At  Sou^hamton  ha  com  up,  and  ^o  hri  to  gadere  come 
>yi  tueye  kyngys  hii  custe  hem,  and  nil  dupte  hem  ylome. 

Id,  p.  170. 

Of  cUppersy  of  nmagen,  of  snilk  takes  he  qncBtis. 

R.  Bnmmt^  p^  238. 

Til  uther  cUped  either  o]>ere. 

Pien  PUmhmm,     TUi&n,  |>.  95. 

To  eluppe  o>er  to  holde.  Id,    lb,  p.  329. 

He  kisseth  hire,  and  cUppetk  hire  fol  oft. 

Ckmmeer^    The  MarcAantet  Tale,  T.  10287. 

Nenerthelens  Ibr  tUa  time  yoa  moal  aende  them  aa  you  nay 
g«t  them  :  if  yoa  eoolde  finde  the  meanei  that  the  haire  might  baa 
tHpped  off  them,  they  woalde  not  take  so  ouwh  roome  ui  the 
ahippes  aa  they  doe. 

Uakiuyt.    Vmfmge,  9fc,  rol.  i.  p.  306.     The  Mbte,  Cnmpmp. 

What  misery  was  in  the  lyfe  of  Dyonise  the  tyrant  of  Cecile  ? 
who  knowing,  tbaC  hit  people  desired  hisdistruc^on,  for  his  rauin 
and  crueltie,  wolde  nat  he  of  any  man  shaueo,  but  finte  caused 
his  owne  danghten  to  elyppe  his  bearde. 

Sir  TAmmu  ElyoL     Owtrmtur,  p,  130. 

Then  kisaing  may  he  plide 

and  eHppiug  put  in  nre. 
And  lingred  sores  by  Cupid's  aahies 

aspire  to  quick  recure. 

Titriervik,    The  Vaftrtm  Lomer. 

Tlie  trees  grow  up,  and  mix  together  freely. 
The  oaks  not  eoTious  of  the  failing  cedar^ 
The  lustie  vine  not  jerions  of  the  ivie 
Because  she  clips  the  elm. 
Beammomt  amd  Fletcher,    The  Lo9er*s  Pro^reu,  act  L  sc.  1. 

But  [love]  finding  these  north  climes  do  coldly  him  embnos. 
Not  used  to  frozen  cUps^  he  strare  to  find  some  part, 
Where,  with  most  ease  and  warmth,  he  might  employ  his  dart. 

Sidney,    Astrephel  and  Stella, 

Hie  coyne  was  so  clipped,  that  it  was  thought  good  to  change 
the;iame,  and  to  make  it  baser. 

Sto».    Henry  III,  Anne  1247. 
The  Hemiks  bring  news  thai  the  Volsciaas  and  Acqmans  for 
all  their  wings  were  well  clipped,  and  their  forcea  greatly  decaied, 
began  to  gather  and  learie  new  armies. 

fftUand,    /^Micr,  fol.  95. 
So  might  the  little  baby  cHp  the  nune, 
And  it  content,  she  nerer  a  wit  the  worse. 
.  Draytmu    The  French  Queen,    Te  the  XhUke  efSiffilk, 

Abo  aboot  thia  time  a  parHameut  waa  holden  at  London,  in  the 
«hkk  is.irasordcflwl  that  the  Eagllsh  gvaSa  ahoold  beevyMd  of 


weight,  and  of  the  one  side  thaUiif'spietiiiis,aad  SB  the      OA 
other  aide  a  cnMsa  as  large  folly  aa  the  grote,  to  adaoyd  clipping.        ^ 

Or^ien.    Henry  III,    The  etevenih  Yere*       UMCL 

Yet  sorely  it  concerns  ns  so  to  diseovne  of  these  poims  in  gene- 
ral, as  neither  to  cUp  the  divine  prerogative,  nor  jei,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  tie  op  the  creature,  so  as  to  und«rmiae  dutf  by  takag 
away  the  energy  of  precepta,  threalninga,  and  ezhortationa. 

Sciuh,    Sermon,  5.  loL  v. 


cupping^  br   Engtishmen  Is  robbing  the 
receives  c&pp  d  money,  and  transferring  the  aihrer,  i.  e.  the  vatne 
is  pared  off  from  it  into  the  clipper's  pockcL 

Loche,  Farther  Consid,  concerMng^  rising  the  value  efMbney» 

To  dip  our  pinions  let  them  try. 
Not  having  heart  themaelves  to  fly. 

ChmrehUL    The  Ghatt,  hook  ISL 

CLISIA,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  the  class  Chrripedes, 
order  Acamtosomata,  family  BcUanidU,  of  Leach.  Gen- 
eric character :  shell,  four-partite ;  valves  of  the 
operculum  undivided. 

Species  L  C.  striata,  Leach  3  Balanus  ffrta^tu.  Pen- 
nant. 

Inhahits  the  coast  of  Great  Britain,  being  found 
attached  to  marine  plants,  Crustacea,  and  testaceous 
moUusca. 

CLISH-CLASH,  L  e.  ckuk-claih.    See  Clash. 


no  drana  wentduwae    duu  downe,  the  flnils : 

Dhe  weafone  eliah  tlmek  and  the  eaptaiaea  now — now— now. 

hlvrremrfor  Magittraiee,  fol.  461. 

CLFTORIA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  Dia- 
delphia,  order  Decandnoi^  natural  order  Leguminosa, 
Generic  character :  calyx  bell-shaped,  or  tubular ; 
corolla  turned  upwards ;  standard  laige,  spreading, 
overshadowing  the  wings ;  legumen  linear,  very  long, 
pointed. 

Windenow  describes  six  species,  natives  of  both 
Indies. 

CLITHERO,  Clxthsrok,  or  Cliberox,  Oed-dwr 
(Brit.)  a  mck  by  the  water,  hou,  (Sax.)  a  lull,  a 
Borough  and  market  Town  of  Lancashire,  on  the  east- 
em  bank  of  the  river  Riddle,  on  the  northern  border 
of  the  County.  It  has  sent  two  Members  to  Parlia- 
ment since  the  first  year  of  Elizabeth.  The  Town, 
which  is  small,  stands  on  an  insulated  eminence  with 
a  castle  on  a  lime-stone  rock  at  one  end.  Little  now 
remains  of  this  fortress,  which  having  been  a  garriaen 
of  the  Royalists  was  destroyed  in  the  Civil  wan* 
Glitheroe  also  possessed  a  Hospital  for  Lepers.  There 
are  large  cotton  and  calico  manufactories  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. The  Church  is  a  Perpetual  Curacy  in  the 
gift  of  Lord  Curson.  Populatian  in  1831,  d213. 
Distant  217  miles  north  from  London,  thirty-one  from 
Manchester. 

CLIVINA,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  insects  of  the 
order  Coleoptera,  family  Carabid.  Generic  character  : 
antennae  moniliform,  second  articulation  longer  than 
the  third ;  mandibulsB  not  dentated  at  the  inner  side* 

Type,  C.  arepiaria,  Latr.  (Teruhrio  fbuor,  Lin.) 
These  insects  are  found  principally  in  the  spring,  in- 
habiting moist  sand  or  muddy  soiL  The  larva  is 
unknown. 

CLOACA,  from  duo,  for  eolltto,  to  seonr,  which  is 
ftom  the  Greek  kXv^w,  of  the  same  import. 

The  CloaoB,  or  drains  of  Rome,  were  first  planned 
by  Tarquinius  Priscus,  in  order  to  carry  off  the  ov^r* 
flowings  of  the  Tiber,  (Livy,  L  38.)  The  Ooaes 
Maxima,  which  still  exists  aa  one  of  the  most 
stupendous  monoments  of  ancient  magnificence  in 
Rome,  was  conatmct^  by  Tarqnioiw  <<ygrbns^  (U. 
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CLOACA.  56.)  Into  this  great  cliaiuiel  numerons  branches  dis- 
charged  themselves  between  the  Capitoline^  the  Pala- 
tine and  Quirinal  hiUs.  Four  hundred  years  after  their 
Hrst  construction,  in  the  Censorship  of  Cato  and 
his  colleague  Valerius  Flaccns,  the  Cbaae  were  re- 
paired and  cleansed,  and  new  branches  were  added  on 
quarters  which  before  were  without  thetn.  Two  of 
these  openings  made  at  that  time  are  most  probably 
those  which  are  now  to  be  seen  between  the  Cloaca 
Maxima,  otnd  the  remains  of  the  Pons  SubUcius.  Dio- 
nysius  of  Halicarnassus,  who  records  the  fact>  adds, 
that  the  expense  was  1000  talents;  and  he  cites  the 
roads,  the  aqueducts,  and  the  Cioactt,  as  the  chief 
marvels  of  Rome. 

The  Cloaca  were  originally  carried  in  the  direction 
of  the  public  streets.  After  the  destruction  of  the 
City  by  the  Gauls,  the  houses  were  rebuilt  with  little 
regard  to  regularity,  so  that  many  of  them  covered 
these  drains.  (Lit.  v.  55.)  Fliny  speaks  in  astooishment 
of  these  works  in  his  own  time,  and  ascribes  their 
excellent  repair  to  the  iBdileship  of  M.  Agrippa, 
(xxxiii.  15,)  pMHerea  Chaoa$  :  operum  omnium  dictu 
maximum,  sujbttii  moi^tibus  atqut  vt  paulo  ante  retuli' 
mtw,  (he  had  been  speaking  of  the  hanging  gardens 
stt  Thebes,)  urbe  pentUi  subierque  naoigaid,  A  M. 
Agnppd  in  Mdaiitait  post  Consulatum,  per  meatus  eor* 
fwaii  seplem  amnes,  eunu^e  pracipiti  tomntkum  modo 
rapere  atque  auferre  omnia  coacti,  Insuper  mole  imbfmm 
e»neftaH,  vada  ae  iatera  quoMunt:  aUquaado  TU/eris 
retro  infusi  redpiuntftuctus,  pugnanique  diversi  aquarum 
impetus  intus :  et  tamen  nhnksafifTMtas  rtsktit.  Trakun* 
imr  moles  intermt  tamim,  mm  suceuml>etiiibus  causis  (cams) 
cperis :  pukani  rutna  sponte  ptmpiUs^  out  impacim  m* 
eendiis :  quatiiwr  solum  terra  motibuj :  durant  tamen  a 
Tarqmaio  Frisco  anms  DCCC,  prope  inexpt^nahiUs.  He 
then  mentions  the  popular  indignation  which  was 
roused  when  Tarquin  imposed  this  labour  upon  the 
citrzens,  many  of  whom  eBCtiptd  the  toil,  and  that 
which  they  dreaded  more,  the  degradation,  by  volun- 
tary death.  The  wily  Monarch  checked  this  contagion 
by  exposing  the  bodies  of  all  suicides  on  crosses.  Pliny 
concludes  with  an  illustration  of  the  dimensions  of  the 
Cloaca  Maxima,  in  which  he  is  supported  by  Strabo, 
(v.)  AmplUudmem  cavis  earn  fecms  prodUur  ut  vehem 
foeni  larg>  onustam  transmit teret,  (xxxri.  94.) 

The  above  passage  is  worth  citation,  if  it  were  only 
to  compare  it  with  one  similar  from  the  pen  of  Cas- 
siodorus.  He  was  Prafectus  Praiorii  when  he  wrote, 
four  centuries  afterwards  in  the  reign  of  Theodoric,  by 
whom  also  the  CSoaea  were  ^repaired.  Splendida  jRo- 
mana  civitatis  eonfemnt  stupotem,  et  aUarrnn  eivitalum 
possint  fturacula  superare.  Videos  ifUc  fiuvios,  quasi 
montibus  concavis  clausos.  Videos  structis  navibus  per 
aquas  rapidos  non  nunimd  soUcitudine  navigare )  ne  pra" 
dpitati  torrenti  marina  possint  naufragia  sustinere,  ffmc, 
Roma,  angmliaris  quanta  miesit  potest  oolUgi  magnitudo. 
Qme  enimm'biwnaudeetttimculminibus  contendere,  qiiando 
nee  ima  tea  posssmt  simHitudinem  reperire.    Ep.  ▼.  80. 

During  the  existence  of  the  Republic,  the  Censors 
and  iEdiles  had  the  care  of  the  Ooaea ;  under  tlMrEm- 
perors  they  were  assigned  to  especial  offieen  named 
Curatores  Ctoacarum,  (Marlian,  Top.  urb.  Bom.  v.  15,) 
and  crimioflAs  were  amiptoyKl  to  cleanse  them.  (Plin. 
JEp.x.  41.) 

A  view  of  the  QoaeaMaxima  nsay  be  obtained  at  its 
mouth  on  the  Tiber,  a  little  below  Xh^Ponie  BM&,  and 
aawihsr  pevtloR  ef  It  vaybv  teen  near  the  Arch  of 


CLOAK. 


Janus.    It  stands  as  firmly  as  on  the  first  day  of  Its  CLOACA. 

foundation.  Three  concentric  rows  of  enormous  stones 

are  piled  above  each  other  without    cement.    The 

height  is  eighteen  Roman  palms,  the  width  thp  same. 

It  is  supposed  to  begin  in  the  Forum,  and  to  measure 

300  paces  in  length. 
CLOAK,  9.  ^  Skinner  supposes  from  Htst  A.S. 
Cloak,  n.  I  Lack,  chlamys,  a  kind  of  garment: 
Clo'akkdly,  >The  A,S, ge-laccan  is,  comprehendere, 
Cloak'INOS,  j  to  contain  -,  and  may  give  by  cor- 
Cloak-lbss.  /  ruption,  ge-lacced,  glacced,  clacoed, 

cloaked,  cloak. 
To  enfold,  to  enwrap,  and  thus^  lit  and  met.  to 

cover,  to  conceal 

The  doctrine  whick  we  slul  eatreatc  in  this  place,  is  plsyne 
ynoQgli  and  eaaie,  sauing  that  the  greatest  parte  of  those  Uiat 
profess  them  seines  to  he  Christians,  do  seke  oute  and  bring,  I 
can  not  tell  what  sahtehies  to  clake  theyr  euiU  witboU. 

Cahttfte,    Fture  Godlye  Strmom,  sena.  1. 

Ful  fetise  was  hire  clokt  as  I  was  wart. 

Chancer,    The  Prologue,  v.  157. 

And  for  that  there  may  be  no  aock  prinie  person  paste  vnder 
the  etoke  and  colour  of  mwiaer,  you  shall  vpon  the  weighing  of 
vonr  ship's  anker,  caU  the  master  and  the  mariners  within  boord 
by  their  names.' 

Htthktyt,    Voj9ge,  ^e,  Pureer's  Inetructione,  vol.  i.  foL  273. 

Sucbe  men  had  nede  to  take  hede  of  their  deeembthigs  and 
tlohinga ;  for  it  will  onoe  be  espied  :  I  meane,  when  our  Christe 
shall  come  in  his  glorye,  which  1  tnwtc  will  be  ahortelj. 

Sirype.    Hecordt,  No.  36.    jUn  EjiktU  by  Mr,  Latimer* 

The.  skiea  gan  seowle,  o'eroast  with  misty  dowdes. 
When  (as  I  rode  alone  by  London  waye, 
Ctoheleue  vnclad)  thus  did  I  sing  and  say. 

Omeoigne.    iHtrodmeiioH  to  the  Psalm  De  profimdiet 

He  [firsaraus]  hath  tryed  oute  the  refuse  that  cleued  in  anye 
llie  woorkes  of  sucbe  as  wrote  whati  the  doctrine  beegaane  by 
patchyng  and  elokyng  to  deelyae  to  iMyncerilea. 

UdaU.    Preface,  fol.  17. 

The  French  ambaasadoT  cane  to  daotere,  flrat  how  the  em* 
peror  wronged  diven  of  hia  DMMderli  tubfeets  aid  vassals  ; 
arrested  afaio  bis  merchants,  and  did  ebmhediw  begia  waff,  for  he 
besieged  Mirandola  round  about  with  forces  at  had  aiade  in  the 
Frtudi  king's  eoontry. 

BwHttt.    Jiecerde,    King  Sdwar^s  Jfemmel. 

There-to  when  needed,  she  would  weepe  and  pray : 

And  when  her  listed,  she  could  fawne  and  flatter ) 
Now  sntling  smootMy,  Itke  to  sonaeivr's  day. 

Now  gloooring  sadly,  ao  to  ehke  her  matter. 

Spenser,    Faerie  Qmeena,  book  vi.  can.  6.  at  43. 

And  at  to  lulTer  your  people  Co  passe  out  of  the  cttie  through 
my  campe,  no,  no,  I  will  not  so  scodmplislie  your  ehhed  rt^foeatf 
but  you  sfaaU  kepe  them  atiU  to  spend  your  rictualles. 

Qraflam,    Henrp  V.    The  seventh  Tere, 

Being  returned  into  England,  I  procured  access  to  the  qosen, 
to  whom,  after  all  by-standers  were  removed,  I  diseovertd  the 
whole  conspiracy,  howbeit  ehmhed  with  the  best  art  I  could. 

Camden,    EHaabeth^  Anno  1585. 

Of  Iheae  two,  I  eoflrffene  it  harder  to  manage  prosperity,  and  to 
avoid  hurt  from  good  :  strong  and  oold  winds  doe  bat  make  us 
gather  np  our  eJoahe  aaore  romid,  nsofe  dote :  bat  to  keep  it 
abonlC  as  in  a  hot  tun-shtne ;  to  tan,  and  not  sweat  \  to  sweat  and 
not  faint ;  how  difficult  it  is  t 

Hail.    EpUfle,!.    Dec,  4. 

LVeut.  Hunt  fell  upon  a  party  of  the  Seotia  in  tlw  HigUaoda, 
took  seven  priaoaara,  eleven  horse,  twenty  oUuhs,  and  aaay 
of  their  elomh'bagSf  and  raaeucd  two  prSaooera. 

Whtutoak,    Memoirs,    Amm  U64. 

He  ftlkoittatf  Starky]  told  them,  "  That  few  other  causes  he 
-Mnr  of  greator  elleaey ,  than  this  nsiirperi  long  and  maay  years* 
•nperlorlty  of  the  pope :  which  Utt  the  audntaliil&g  of  hia  aatlio- 
fl^  aader  the  chke  of  teK^oa,  had  bvonght  la  among  Chriitea 
aatiofla  much  iUte  topenmiea ;  «ad  f«r  the  maimaaaMBe  of  iili 
'Ugh  pride  and  efoded  ifvaMiy,  Itad  aiaettg  CAuMaa  prfaana 
timet  set  great  division.  ... 

,     Seffps,    ^MnmAww^  Henry  FI/L  Anna  1538. 
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CXOAK.       In  tbe  mean  time  tbe  drammer,  the  capti&n't  eqnipage,  was 
—         very  loud,  tiiat  none  of  the  captain's  things  should  be  placed  so 
CLOCK,    as  to  be  spoiled  ;  upon  which  his  cloak-bag  was  fixed  in  the  seat 
of  the  coach.  Spectator,  No.  132. 

Fanatic  fools,  that,  in  those  twilight  times, 
With  wild  religion  cloak'd  the  worst  of  crimes. 

LoMghom.     The  Country  Justice,  part  ir« 

Amongst  the  articles,  which  they  brought  to  barter  tbia  day, 
we  could  not  help  taking  notice  of  a  particular  sort  of  cloak  and 
cap,  which,  eren  in  countries  where  dress  is  more  particularly 
attended  to,  might  be  reckon'd  elegant. 

Cook,     Voyage,  book  iii.  ch.  zi.  rol.  vi. 


€t 


A.  S.  cloccan,  glocirc,  glodtare, 
sviguliire,    bomham    nve    sonitum 
edere,  to   clock  or    cluck  like    a 
^hcD  ;    to  sigh,  to  sob,  to  give  a 
sound  like  to  that  of  a  vessel  with 
a  narrow  mouth.*'  Somner.    See 
Clack  and  Click. 
A  clock  is  also  a  time-piece  or  chronometer,  so  cal- 
led because  it  clicketh. 


CLOCK,  r. 

Clock,  n. 

Clock-hous^, 

Clock-maker, 

Clock-mabter, 

Clock-setter, 

Clock-work. 


For  ich  am  knowen 


Ther  connynge  clerkus.  shalle^  elocke  by  hynde. 

Piers  Plouhman,     Vision,  p.  39« 

Wei  slkerer  was  his  crowing  in  his  loge. 
Than  is  a  clok,  or  any  abbey  orloge. 

Chaucer.     The  Nonnes  Preeates  Tale,  r.  13Qf>0. 

The  hen  docket h  her  chickens,  feedeth  them,  and  keepeth  them 
from  the  kite.  Women  must  chcke  their  children,  bring  them 
up  well,  and  keepe  them  from  euill  happ. 

Wilson,     The  Arte  of  RhetorUtc,  fol.  194. 

Others  [chickens]  they  suffer  to  mount  upon  their  backs,  gently 
giving  them  leave  to  climbe  and  get  up  on  every  side,  and  this 
they  do  not  without  great  joy  and  contentment,  which  ther  tes- 
tifie  by  a  kind  of  clocking  and  speciall  noise  that  they  make  at 
such  a  time.  Holland,    Plutarch,  fol.  180. 

The  common  hen,  all  the  while  she  is  broody,  sits,  and  leads 
her  chickensy  ules  a  voice  which  we  call  clocking, 

Ray,     On  the  Creation,  part  L 

Of  every  tecUops  hour  you  have  made  two. 
All  this  long  winter  here,  bv  missing  you  : 
Minutes  are  months,  and  when  the  hour  is  past> 
A  year  is  ended  since  the  clock  struck  last. 
Ihrayton,     Elegy.     Of  his  Lady's  not  coming  to  London. 

After  him  Sauianns  succeeded  being  the  63.  pope,  he  com- 
maunded  cloches  &,  dyals  to  be  set  up  in  churches,  to  dUUnguish 
the  houres  of  the  day. 

Stow,    Brytaines  and  Saxons,    Anno  606. 

Gnotu.  Oh  neighbour,  you  do  not  conceit  me,  not  the  jack  of 
a  clock-house ;  the  hand  of  the  dial  I  mean. 

Massinger,     The  old  Law,  act  iii.  sc.  1. 

The  artificers  work  falsly  ;  the  clothiers  use  deceit  in  cloth  \ 
the  masons  in  building ;  the  clock-makers  in  their  clocks. 

Burnett,    Records,    King  Edward's  Remains* 

Cjes.      Is't  past  five  ? 

Pabth.  Past  six,  upon  my  knowledge  ;  and,  in  justice. 

Your  clock-master  should  die,  that  hath  deferr'd 

Your  peace  so  long. 

Massinger.    -The  Roman  Actor,  act  r.  SC.  2. 

Bast.  Old  Time  the  clock-setter,  y<  bald  sexton  Time : 
Is  it  as  he  will  ?  well  then,  France  shall  rue. 

Shaktpeare,    King  John,  fol.  1 1. 

The  great  engine  to  effect  this,  was  by  engaging  men  of  several 
callings  (and  those  the  meaner  still  the  better)  to  hold  forth,  and 
harangue  the  multitude,  sometimes  in  streets,  sometimes  in 
churches,  sometimes  in  barns,  sometimes  from  pulpits,  some- 
times from  tubs ;  and  in  a  word,  wheresoever,  and  howsoever 
they  could  clock  the  senseless  and  unthinking  rabble  about  them. 

South.     Sermon,  1.  vol.  iv. 

The  notion  of  the  world's  being  a  great  machine,  going  on 
without  the  interposition  of  God,  as  a  clock  continues  to  go  with- 
out the  assistance  of  a  clock-maker ;  is  the  notion  of  materialism 
and  fate,  and  tends  (under  pretence  of  making  God  a  supra-mun- 
dane intelligence,)  to  exclude  providence  and  God's  government 
in  reality  out  of  the  world. 

J}r.Clark9*i  First  Repfy  to  Leibnitz. 


So,  if  nnprejudic'd  yon  scan 
The  goings  of  this  clock-work  man, 
You  find  a  hundred  movements 
By  fine  devices  in  his  head ; 
But  'tis  the  stomach's  solid  stroke 
That  tells  hia  being  what's  o'clock. 

Prior,    Alma,  can.  3. 

Tliey  can  no  more  ascribe  so  sorry  an  effect  to  an  omniscieat 
cause,  than  some  ordinary  piece  of  clock-work  with  a  very  few 
motions  and  uses,  and  those  continually  out  of  order,  and  quickly 
at  an  end,  to  the  best  artist  of  the  age. 

Bentiey,    Sermon,  3. 

» 

By  the  stow  clock,  in  stately  measur'd  chime. 
That  from  the  massy  tower  tremendous  toU'd, 
No  more  the  plowman  counts  tfie  tecUous  time^ 
Nor  distant  shepherd  pens  his  twUight  fold. 

Warton.     Ode,  3* 

When  labour  and  when  dulness,  dub  in  hand. 
Like  the  two  figures  at  St.  Dunstan's  stand, 
Beating  alternately,  iu  measur'd  time. 
The  clock  work  tintinnabulum  of  rhime, 
Exact  and  regular  the  sounds  will  be  ; 
But  such  mere  quarter-strokes  are  not  for  me. 

Cowper,     Table  Talk. 


CLOD,  V. 
Clod,  n. 
Clo^ddy, 


^      Dutch,  kloiteren,  coagulare ;  kloite, 
[jgleba,  maisa.    It  is  perhaps  fi*oin  the 
^'A.  S.  cleqf-an,  to  cleave ',  formed  thus. 
Clod-pole.  J  past  participle,  down,  domed,  dovd, 
clod, 

A  lump  or  mass  cleaved,  or  separated  from  a  larg^ 
mass,  or  material  substance. 

To  clod ;  to  form  into  lumps  or  masses  cleaved  or 
separated  from  a  larger  mass. 
A  clod-pole;  a  block-ht&d;  a  lumpish  head. 

The  grounde  must  be  plowed,  the  chddes  must  broken  with  tiac 
harowc,  the  feilde  must  be  dunged,  the  sede  must  be  aowen,  &c. 

UdalL    John,  ch.  iv. 

And  sure  they  be  that  within  short  time  dcth  shall  stop  theyr 
eares,  and  the  cloddes  keuer  all  the  mouthes  y*- praise  the. 

Sir  Thomas  More,     Workes,  foL  83. 

For  this  ghospel  is  the  same  treasur  hidden  under  y*  cUdiy 
hard  grounde  in  the  field  of  the  letter,  which  your  grace  alter  ye 
had  found, did  forioye  sell  all  that  ye  had  to  bye  that  same  fielde 
withail.  Udall.     Preface,    Luke,  fol.  3. 

Dread  Lord  of  spirits,  well  thou  didst  devise 

To  fling  the  world's  rude  dunghill,  and  the  dross 

Of  the  old  chaos,  farthest  from  the  skies. 

And  thine  own  seat,  that  here  the  child  of  loss. 

Of  all  the  lower  heav'n,  the  curse,  and  cross. 

That  wretch,  beast,  captive,  monster  man,  might  spend* 

(Proud  of  the  mire  in  which  his  soul  is  pen'd) 

Clodded  in  lumps  of  clay,  his  weary  life  to  end. 

Q,  Fletcher,     Christ's  Victory  in  Hesnem, 

That  Christian  tbeefe  (quoth  he)  that  was  so  bold 
To  combat  roe  in  hard  and  single  fight. 
Shall  wounded  fall  inglorious  on  the  mold. 
His  locks  with  clods  of  bloud  and  dust  bedight. 

Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  book  vii.  st54. 

So  a  small  seed  that  in  the  earth  lies  hid. 
And  dies,  reviving  bnrsts  her  cloddy  side, 
Adom'd  with  yellow  locks  anew  is  born, 
And  doth  become  a  mother  great  with  com. 

Drummond,    Flowers  of  Sion» 

With  ehddie  earth,  and  with  blind  duskishnease  anoy'd. 

More,    Poem,  2.  can.  1.  st.  12. 

Oui.  Where's  my  brother  ? 

I  have  sent  Clotens  clot-pole  dowoe  the  streamer 
In  embassie  to  his  mother ;  his  bodie's  hostage 
For  his  retarne. 

Shakspeare.    CymbeUne,  foL  389. 

And  then  reflect',  that  this  is  the  glory,  to  which  we  clods  of 
earth  are  called  and  invited,  yea  and  (hear,  O  heaven;  and  give 
ear,  O  earth !)  wooed  to  accept. 

Bi9kopBulL    Works,  vol.  L  fol.  240. 
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CLOD.  How  greftt  (wKile  yet  W€  tread  the  kindred  cferf, 

—  And  every  moment  fear  to  sink  beneath 

CLOG.  The  c&rf  we  tr«!ad :  soon  trodden  by  our  ions) 

How  great,  in  the  wild  whirl  of  time's  pursnits, 

To  stop  and  pause. 

Yoimg.     The  Complaint.    NigKi,  6. 

CLOG,  u.     \     Skinner  thinks,  perhaps  from  hg, 

Cloo,  «.        liruncus.    It  may  be  from  the  Goth. 

Clo^ooino,    Clag-yan ;  A.  S.  lecgan,  ge-lecgan,  ponere, 

Clo'ooy.       )  to  lay.  The  past  participle  togged,  gc- 

lagged,  lag,  (a  broad,)  ge-lag,  would  give  log  and  ge- 

log,  glog,  clog,    Aliquid  impontum,  any'thing  imposed  $ 

as  a  load,  (from  the  same  A.  S.  verb,)  log,  or  clog. 

To  clogf  then,  is  to  load,  to  burthen ;  and  is  so  used 

without  any  subaudition  by  Ray.     It  is  now  generally 

used  with  a  subaudition  of  hinderance  or  obstruction  5 

and  thus,  consequentially,  to  clog,  is. 

To  hinder,   obstruct,  impede,  embarrass,  or  en^ 

cumber. 

The  man  for  murtber  caught 
.  and  chgHe  with  yron  colde, 
To  sweare  that  he  more  happie  is 
than  loners  may  be  bolde. 

7\erberuiie,     Of  the  Torments  of  Hell,  S^e.  ' 

And  what  shall  ye  be  at  length  the  better  for  this  tarmoyle, 
which  beside  diners  other  incommodities  rehearsed,  shall  be  thus 
clogged  with  tiie  msufferable  burden  of  the  martiall  lawe. 

Sir  J.  CAceke.     The  Hurt  of  Sedition,  k.  2. 

And  of  these  newes  I  feic  no  weale  nor  woe ; 
Save  that  a  chgge  doth  hang  yet  at  my  hole. 

Wyat.     Of  the  Courtier's  Life. 

He  [St.  Paul]  meaneth  nothing  else,  but  considering  the 
Gospel  then  required  speed te  preachers,  and  that  it  were  a  clogge 
to  be  marled,  and  somewhat  an  hinderuance  to  those  shoiUd 
trmuaile,  he  thought  it  expedient  to  forheare.- 

Wilton.    The  Arte  of  LogiAe, 

Content  thee  with  ynthreatned  meane. 

And  play  not  ^sop's  dogge ; 
The  golde  that  gentle  Bacchus  gaue 

Did  greedy  Mydas  clogge. 

Warner.    Albion's  England,  hook.ir.  ch.  xzii. 

Hence,  I  say,  the  habituate  belierer  need  not  suspect  his  estate 
if  he  find  not  in  himself  such  an  extremity  of  violent  grief  and 
humiliation,  as  he  observes  in  others ;  knowing,  tiiat  in  him  such 
a  measure  of  teares  would  both  soil  the  face  of  his  devotion,  and 
clog  the  exercise  of  it. 

Hammond.     Wbrhs,  vol.  iv.  serm.  18. 

The  day  that  I  shall  see  her  a  countess,  said  Teresa,  will  be 
my  death  s  day;  but  I  tell  you  again,  do  what  you  will ;  for  we 
women  are  bom  with  this  clog,  to  be  obedient  to  our  husbands, 
though  they  may  be  no  better  than  leeks. 

Shelton,    Don  Quixote,  vol.  ill.  foL  35. 

I  did  hut  prompt  the  age  to  quit  their  cloga 
By  the  known  rules  of  antient  liberty. 
When  strait  a  barbaruus  noise  environs  me 
Of  owls  and  cuccooa,  asses,  apes,  and  dogs. 

Afilton.    Sonnet,  12. 

For  there,  they're  mixt,  soil*d  and  contaminate. 
But  truth  doth  clear,  unweave,  and  simplifie. 
Search,  sever,  pierce,  open,  and  disgregate 
All  ascititious  clogging*. 

More.     On  the  Soul,  Poem,  2.  book  ii.  can.  3.  St.  25. 

We  see  clocks  and  jacks,  though  the  teeth  of  the  wheels  and 
nuts  be  never  so  sm6oth  and  polished,  yet  if  they  be  not  oyl'd, 
will  hardly  move,  though  you  clog  them  with  never  so  much 
weight.  Ray,     On  the  Creation,  part  ii. 

It  was  said,  that  the  king  was  alienated  from  the  Church  of 
England,  and  weary  of  supporting  epbcopacy  in  Scotland ;  and 
80  was  resolved  not  to  clog  his  government  any  longer  with  it. 
Burnett.     Own  Times.     Charlee  II,  Anno  1670 

If  any  leisure  time  he  had  from  power, 
Because  'tis  sin  to  misemploy  an  hour. 
His  business  was,  by  writing  to  persuade 
That  kings  were  useless,  and  a  clog  to  trade. 

Dry  den,     Absalom  and^AchitopheU 


Lat.  clauitrum;  quo  aliquid 
clauditur.  Bale,  writes  claui' 
tral.     Applied  to 

A  place  in  which  those,  who 
devoted  themselves  to  a  life  of 
religious  observances,  enclosed 
or  shut  themselves  up.  Also 
(as  Cotgrave  expresses  it)  to  a 
round  walk  or  enclosure  covered 
over  head,  and  environed  with 


She  soars ;  now  nought  on  earth  detains  her  care,-*<^ 

But  Guilford ;  who  still  struggles  for  his  share : 
Still  will  his  form  importunately  rise, 
Chg  and  retard  her  transport  to  the  skies. 

Young.    The  Force  of  Religion,  book  L 

All  the  ancient,  Iionest  juridical  principles  and  institutions  of 
England  are  .so  many  clogs  to  check  and  retard  the  headlong 
course  of  violence  and  oppression. 

Burhe.    To  the  Sheriffs  of  Bristol, 

CIX)GH£R,an  ancient  City  in  the  County  of  Tyrone, 
in  the  Province  of  Ulster,  in  Ireland,  now  reduced  to 
a  mean  village.  It  is  the  See  of  a  Bishop,  suffragan 
of  Armagh.  Here  a  Monastery  was  founded  in  the 
Vth  century.  The  See  was  united  to  that  of  Louth  in 
the  Xlth  century.  The  religious  buildings  were  con- 
sumed by  fire,  a.  d.  1396,  and  the  Cathedral  was  rebuilt 
in  1641,  The  Diocese  contains  parts  of  the  Counties 
of  Donegal,  Fermanagh,  Tyrone,  Monaghan,  and 
Louth,  and  includes  forty-one  parishes.  Tradition 
assigns  its  origin  to  St.  Patrick.  70  miles  north-north- 
west from  Dublin,  ^O  west  from  Armagh. 

CLCISTER,  V, 

Clx/lSTEB,  n. 
Clx/lSTEBAL, 

Clo'istered, 
Clo^istbrer, 
Clo'isterrss, 
Clo'istering, 
Clo'i8tsr-born, 
Clo'isteb-mbn, 
Cla'vstbaii. 
piUars. 

A  cioster  yei  higan,  ^  hisshop  ^o  ^t  wrought,  -  ^ 

Hired  ilk  a  man,  &  all  paied  &  houghL 

JL  Brunne,  fol:  80. 

And  I  shal  kerery  ^oure  church,  and  ^oure  cloistre  makan. 

Piers  Plouhman,     Vision,  fol.  41. 

llien  cam  I  to  that  cloystre,  and  gaped  abouten, 
Whough  it  was  pilered  and  peynt. 

Id,    Crede,  I. 

'    What  shulde  he  studie,  and  make  hlmselren  wood. 
Upon  a  book  in  cioistre  alway  to  pore. 

Chaucer.    The  Prologue,  v.  185. 

So  that  hy  their  decree, 

Tlie  youngest  daughter  flcdde 
Into  the  thicks,  where  oouertly 

A  cloister  life  she  ledde. 

Gascoigne.     The  Complaini  of  Phylomela, 

Signifyiflg  therhy,  that  Christ,  which  is  the  High  Priest,  came 
from  the  secret  bosom  of  his  Father,  and  rirginal  cloister  of  his 
mother,  ihto  this  worid,  to  suffer  sacraficc  for  man's  redemption. 

Strype,    Records,  No.  109. 

Within  the  cloystre  hlisful  of  thy  sides, 
Toke  mannes  shape  the  eternal  lore  and  pees. 

Chaucer,     The  Second  Nonnes  Tale,  t.  15511. 

For  ther  was  he  nat  like  a  cloieterere, 

Mlth  thread  bare  cope,  as  is  a  poure  scolere. 

But  he  was  like  a  maiater  or  a  pope. 

Id,    Prologue,  t,  261. 

He  toke  the  for  his  prisoners,  and  left  company  to  keepe  theym, 
and  then  mouted  agayne  his  horse  and  rode  into  the  streates,  and 
saved  many  lyues  of  ladys,  damosels  and  cloysterers  fro  defoilyng, 
for  the  sottdyers  were  without  mercy. 

Froissart.    Ooiiyc/r,  rol.l.  ch.cxxir. 

This  Dunstane  (as  witnesseth  !o&  Capgraue)  was  the  first  that 
in  this  realmc  compelled  men  and  women  tOTowe  chastyte  and  to 
kepe  claustrale  obedyence,  agaynst  the  fre  doctryne  of  Saynle 
Paule,  1  Cor,  7,  and  Oal.  5. 

Bale,    English  rotarie9,isn\.(o\,Gi, 


CUM. 

CLOIS- 
TER. 


wa 


C  LO 


C  LO 


CLtffS-  ;  Th&t  all  the  sweetoen  of  the  world  in  one, 

tTfilC  The  youth  and  rirtae  that  would  tame  wild  tyg««« 

And  wilder  people,  that  hare  known  no  mannen  ; 

Siould  lire  thus  cMstered  np. 
SemtamoHt  and  Ftetcktr,    A  tOng  and  m  Kinf,  act  ir. 

Far  fixMu  rerenge ;  soon  won ;  soon  made  content; 

As  fitter  for  a  cloister  than  a  crown : 

Whose  holy  mind  so  mnch  addicted  is 

On  th'  world  to  come,  that  he  neglecteth  this. 

DankL    Uiatmry  tf  ike  Civil  Wan,  book  ▼. 

Yet  is  it  in  that  kind,  as  best  accords 
With  rural  passions,  which  use  not  to  reach 
Beyond  the  groves,  and  woods,  where  they  were  bred  ; 
Anid  best  become  a  cloistral  exercise. 

Daniel,    Ded,     Of  the  Queen* s  AremUm, 

lliongih  I  am  a  chystered  man  In  the  condition  of  my  present 
life,  beddes  my  confinement  by  infirmity,  yet  baring  spent  so 
moeh  of  mine  age  among  noise  abroad,  and  seren  years  thereof 
in  the  court  at  l^me,  there  doth  still  lumg  upon  me,  I  know  not 
how,  a  certain  concupiscence  of  novel  des. 

Reliquim  Wottonia$ue,  p.  363. 

A  merrie  mate  amongst  the  rest. 

Of  cloysterert  thus  told : 

"  Tliis  cloyttring  and  fat  feeding  of 

Religious  is  not  eld," 

(Quoth  he.) 

Warner,    jilbien's  England,  book  ▼.  ck. 


The  clement  it  selfii,  till  aeoen  yeares  kcnte. 
Shall  not  behold  her  face  at  ample  riew: 
But  like  a  cloysirtsse  she  will  ridled  walks. 
And  water  once  a  day  her  chamber  round 
With  eye-offen<Ung  brine. 

SkaJkspeara.    Twelfik  Mgit,  f»l.  25B 

Clpyfferomeii,  professing  ignorance  of  worldly  aflkires,  and 
obedience  to  one  superiour,  might  more  facilly  be  swayed  to  bend 
as  the  pope  would  bow  them,  in  preferring  his  creatoresi 

Speed.    King  John.   AnnalQMk 


Wbne  amonf  fliem  are  thonght  worthy  to  be  styled  religiovi 
persons,  bat  those  that  eleyster  up  themselres  in  a  monastery. 

Sharp.    Sermon,  3.  rol.  L 

For  in  wliat  stupid  age  or  nation 
Was  marriage  erer  out  of  fadiion  f 
Unless  among  the  Amazons, 
Or  cloistered  friars  and  restal  nnns. 

Bailer.    JETaid&rm,  part  ik  en.  L 


Bale's  pen  indeed  was  sharp  and  font  enough  soraelimes,  when 
he  had  such  foul  subjects  to  deal  with,  as  the  cruelties  and  un- 
cleannesses  of  many  of  the  popish  priests  and  prelates,  and 
cloisterers,  Strype.    Edward  VI.  Anno  1547. 


Nature  shall  smile  to  riew  the  ranqnish'd  brood. 
And  none,  but  envy,  riot  munbdned  i 
In  cloiMter*d  state  let  selfish  sages  dwell. 
Proud  that  their  heart  is  narrow  om  their  cell. 

Shenstone,     The  Judgment  of  Hercules* 

Others  again,  br  party  rage  inOam'd, 
Blindfolded  zeal  and  superstition  dire, 
Oflbpring  of  ignorance,  and  cloister-hom 
With  undistingoish*d  riolence,  assault 
Both  good  and  bad. 

Samilton.    Tea  Gentleman  going  to  TraveL 

The  Cloistebs  appear  in  tlie  primitive  churches 
to  have  been  porticoes,  or  aroaiy  running  round  the 
aJiBpiav  (Euseb.  x.  19)  or  ivXrj,  (Paulus  Silent.  Par.  i. 
VfA,)  the  Court  which  stood  between  the  great  outer 
l^Mrch  {wpowvkaw  fserja,  wpomi  iifft^ov's  and  the  body  of 
the  Church.  These  Cloisters  were  rused  on  column^, 
and  therefore  the  Court  ¥raa  soDMtimcs  called  rarpa,* 
arvkas^^wrndqimMpar^nui,  la  these  stood  the  first  class 
of  penitents,  who  were  not  allowed  to  proceed  fartherj 
in  order  to  beg  the  pffayers  of  the  fiutkliil  as  thejr  en- 
teBid  the  Ckvek.  (Bngham,  Or.  £oe.  viii.  3. 5.)  Tbej 
were  used  also  as  burial-places.  (Id.  8.^ 


CLOSE,  9.  1  From  elau9us,  the  past  participle  of 
ClosKj  n.  claudere;  to  be  or  cause  to  be  «o  near 
Closbi  adj.      as  to  touch. 

Close,  adv.  To  bring  as  Jiear  as  possible ;  to 
Clo'sing,  fjoin  together,  to  conjoin,  to  unite ; 
Cu/sBLTy  to  bring  so  near  that  tio  further 
Clo'sbkbss,  approsimation  or  progress  can  be 
Clo'sulbt,  I  made^  to  bring  to  an  end;  to  end,  to 
Clo'svee.    J  finbh.  To  bring  so  near  as  to  prevent 

ingress  or  egress )   to  confine,  to  keep  confined  Ht 

secret,  to  shut  up,  to  bloclc  up. 

A  close  is  a  piece  of  ground  mclottd  or  sunonnded 

by  fence  or  hedge. 

yt  kastelle  did  he  wirke  of  his  tresore  alle. 
And  S.  Cntberte's  kirke  closed  with  a  walle. 

A  JJ^MWM,  p.  79L 

In  the  castel  of  Corf,  ich  shal  do  fe  dose 
Ther  as  an  ancre. 

Pters  Phahmmn.     Vision,  p.  45. 

But  woo  to  you  Scribes  and  Farisees  ypocritis :  that  ciosen  the 
kyngdom  of  herenes  bifore  men,  and  ye  entren  not :  neither  sof- 
fran  men  entryage  to  entn.  Widtf.    Matthew,  ch.  xztii. 

And  whan  thai  faaddcn  do  this  thing  thei  rlttidsn  ti^gkirr  i 
gieat  mnltitnde  of  fiachis,  and  her  net  was  breluui. 

U.    Indk,A.w* 

He  somtime  is  canse  of  all  dammages  that  beates  60  in  the 
feld,  that  breketh  the  hedlge  of  the  dosnre,  thuigh  which  he  de- 
Ktroyeth  that  may  not  be  restored. 

Chaucer.    The  Persones  Tale,  roL  iL  p.  364, 

Oh  conntrie  clownes,  yonr  closes  see  you  koopc 
With  hodgej  and  ditche,  and  mark  your  meade  widi  aaeaBSi. 

Gaseoigtu*    The  FruHes  ^  Wsna, 

Urns  Chaunteclere  stood  high  upon  his  toos. 
Stretching  his  necke,  and  eeld  his  eyen  doosm 

Chancer.    The  Noanes  Preestes  TUc,  r.  I5338L 

My  Sonne  be  thou  ware  thereby. 
And  holde  thy  tonge  edit  dose. 
For  wh»  t^sX  hath  his  wosdc 
Er  that  he  witle  what  he  mena. 
Ha  is  fnU  oftc  nighe  his  teoe. 

Cm^. 


CUOOL 


Hie  Russie  men  are  round  of  bodies,  fuHy  fac'd. 
The  greatest  part  with  bellies  bigge  that  onerhang  the 
Flat-headed  for  die  moat,  with  huna  nothing  faire. 
Bat  hiowne,  by  reason  of  the  stone,  and  doseness  of  die  airtir 

TurbervOe,  M  fiahktyt,  toL  i.  IbL  387. 


When  dw    token  of  meting  by  the  shot  of  the 
was  knowen,  ti&e  Fiwich  kyng  with  sii.  nohtensea,  entered  the 
bridge,  &  came  to  the  closinre, 

HalL    JSdmwd  JK  tol.  234. 

The  Lord  himselfi?  hathe  not  Asdayned  so  encdy  to  register 
in  the  Booke  of  Life,  after  whnt  sort  his  seruants  haue  cloatd  rp 
their  dayea  on  earth,  that  he  Acendeth  eoen  to  iheis  fery  uwiiifit 
actions,  what  meate  they  bane  longed  for  ia  tktwdUkueme,  what 
they  haue  spoken  rwtto  their  children,  hhssfolke,  and  friends,  ftc. 
Hooker.    Sermon.    A  Bemedke  ^agaimt  Sorram  and  Feare. 


Till  the  epplause  it  brings 
Wakee  e^ho  fiom  herseate, 
The  closei  to  repeate. 
(Eeh.  The  closes  to  repeate.) 

Hymne,  3.    Shepherds 


From  a  dose  bower  this  dainty  mnsiipie  llow  a 
A  bower  appareld  raond  with  dinen  rosea, 
Bodi  red  and  white,  whidi  by  their  liferies  show^ 
Thcfr  raistris  ftdre,  dnt  there  henelf  reposes. 


This  Tsurea,  when  he  had  ridden  all  shoot  the  tnmps  of  Us 
enemies,  casting  his  eye  every  way,  to  see  if  he  eonid  aspie  Clan« 
dius  Asellus,  enquired  at  length  dosefy,  after  sHence  made,  where 
aboothewas.  Holland.    LMns^fpLMu 


CLOSE. 


T4t 


CLOSE.  TBke1ier&way»tee1ieraprbcmer 

In  her  own  chamber  ciosety ;  Gobrias. 
Bemanont  and  Fktcher,      A  King  and  no  Xtng,  act  ip. 

Such  18  the  care  and  cUnenetSf  wherewithal  her  pareBta,  Mo- 
reoeo  Coreuelo,  and  her  mother  Aldonca  Nogales,  have  brought 
her  up.  Shelton,    Don  Quixote,  vol.  i.  p.  230. 

That  the  Kirkmen  were  generally  very  zealous  for  the  doting 
^th  theirking,  yet  some  of  them  arerse  to  it,  and  pra3ring  againat 
it  Whiteloeke.    MemvHmit.    jtnm  l6S(k 

So  where  the  neatest  badger  most  abides^ 
Deep  in  the  earth  she  frames  her  pretty  cell. 
And  into  halls  and  clotulett  divides. 

P.  Fletcher,     The  Purple  Island,  can.  6, 


Sim. 


-Justice  Indeed. 


■ —  0  thou  bloody  prison ! 

Fatall  and  ominous  to  noble  peeres : 
Tll^thin  the  g^tie  cloture  of  thy  walla, 
Richard  the  Second  here  was  hack'd  to  death. 

ShaAspeare.    Richard  III.  fol.  180. 

rW(^)  win  hand  in  hand  all  headlong  cast  tb  downe^ 
And  on  the  ragged  stones  beat  forth  his  bralnea. 
And  make  a  mutuall  closure  of  our  house. 

Id,    Titus  Andronieus,  fol.  51. 

^The  issue  of  the  whole  action,  in  the  young  man'a  not  etosing 
with  Christ's  proposals  about  eternal  life,  and  his  soitowful  de- 
parture thereupon,  lays  before  us  a  full  account  of  that  misery, 
which  attends  a  final  derelio^n  of  ChriaL 

South*    Sermon,  8«  vid«  tI* 

We  have  it,  it  seems,  in  onr  power,  by  the  exercise  of  one  partl- 
eular  Tirtae,  to  secure  a  pardon  to  ourselves  for  neglecting  all  the 
rest  s  and  can  blot  out  the  remembrance  of  an  ill-spent  life,  by  a 
few  acts  of  charity  at  the  close  of  it 

Atterhury,    Sermon,  2.  vol.  i. 

But  when  any  point  of  doctrine  b  handled  in  a  close  and  argn* 
mentatire  manner,  it  appears  flat  and  unsavory  to  them ;  has 
nothing  in  it  of  the  life  and  power  of  godliness,  and  is  all  mere 
Jiuman  reasoning.  Id.    /*.  5.ToLiir. 

King  Philip  lost  the  best  part  of  his  cavalry  in  that  action : 
upon  which  he  retired  towards  Saragossa,  but  yrv^s  closely  followed 
by  king  Charies.      Burnett,     Own  Times,    Anne,    Anno  1710. 

^  The  works  of  David  Teniers,  Jun.  are  worthy  the  dosesi  atten^ 
tion  of  a  painter,  who  desires  to  excel  in  the  mechanical  know-* 
ledge  of  his  art. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,    Jonmey  to  PUmders  and  Holland. 

This  immense  field  was  composed  of  different  kinds  of  ice  , 
Buch  as  high  hills,  loose  or  broken  pieces  packed  clooe  together, 
and  what,  I  think,  Greenlandmen  call  field  ice. 

Cook,     Voyage,  book  i.  ch.  ill.  toI.  iu. 

In  the  general  emulation  of  wit  and  gepius,  which  the  festivity 
of  the  Restoration  produced,  the  poets  shook  off  Iheir  constraint, 
and  considered  translation  as  no  longer  confined  to  servile  close^ 
•w*^  Johnson,     The  Idler,  lio,  69. 

ChOBE,  in  CamposUUm. 

Nor  in  the  house  with  chamber  ambushes 
Close-banded  durst  attaque  me,  no,  not  sleeping. 
Till  tliey  had  hir'd  a  woman  with  their  gold, 
Breaking  her  marriage  faith  to  circumvent  me. 

Milton,    Samson  Agonistes,  1.  1 1 13. 

To  proceed  a  little  further;  dense  and  massie  bodies  move  to 
the  earth,  to  the  great  congregation  of  dose-compacted  hodiea. 
Bacon,     On  Learning,  by  G,  Wats,  book  vii.  ch.  i. 

mereby  they  might  be  the  abler  to  discover,  and  avoid  that 
deceitful  and  dost-couehed  evil  of  flattery  that  ever  attends  them, 
and  misleads  them,  and  might  skilfully  know  how  to  apply  the 
aeveral  redresses  to  each  malady  of  sUte,  without  trusting  the 
disloyal  informatidn  of  parasites  and  sycophants. 

MUUm,    Animadversion  upon  tho  RemonsPrwsts  Defmce. 


At  which  I  eeas'd,  aad  Usten'd  them  awhile 
Till  an  unusual  stop  of  sudden  silence 
Gave  respite  to  the  drowsy  flighted  steeds, 
lliat  dnw  the  litter  of  dose-curtain' d  sleep. 

td,     Comti«yL554. 


Should  ever  be  doMe-^ear^d  and  open-mouth'd  ; 
That  is  to  hear  k  little,  and  speak  nauch. 

Matsinger,     The  old  Law,  act  t.  8C.  1. 

When  HeeCor  heard  of  his  retreat,  thus  he  for  fome  contends : 
Troians,  Dardanians,  Lycians,  all  clooe-fighting  friends, 
Thinke  what  it  is  to  be  renown'd  :  be  souldiers  all  of  name  j 
Our  strongest  enemie  is  gone ;  Jove  vowes  to  do  us  fame. 

Chapman,    Homer,    Odyssey,  book  xi.  foL  147. 

Am  I  ehse^handed. 
Because  I  scatter  not  among  you  that 
I  must  not  call  mine  own  ? 
Massinger,     The  Emperor  of  the  East,  act  ii.  «c.  1. 

For  the  Grecians  let  Constantinople  be  a  witness,  where,  by  a 
dose-handedness  in  an  instant  war,  the  inhabitants  confounded 
their  empire  and  themselves. 

Archdeacon  Holiday,    Against  Disloyalty,  (1 661)  p.  28. 

And  boldly  breaking  with  rebellious  mind 
Into  their  mother's  dose-lock* d  treasury. 
They  minerals  combustible  do  find. 
Which,  (in  stopt  concaves  placed  cunningly,) 
They  fire. 

DanieL     History  of  the  avil  Wars,  book  vi. 

But  Heliogabalos  rode  in  one  [a  chariot]  of  gold,  and  had  his 
doto^tool  pans  of  the  same  metal. 

Derham    Physico- Theology,  book  T.  cbu  is. 

O  comfort-killing  night,  image  of  Hell  ! 
Grim  cave  of  death,  whispering  conspirator. 
With  dose-tongued  treason  and  the  ravbher. 

Shakspeare,    Rape  of  Lucrece. 

Thickening  their  ranks,  and  wedg'd  in  firm  array. 
The  dose-compacted  Britons  win  their  way. 

Addison,    The  Campaign, 

Or  [to]  drowsy  shepherd,  as  he  lies  reclin'd. 
With  half-shut  eyes  beneath  the  floating  shade 
Of  willows  grey,  dose-crowdittg  o'er  the  brook. 

Thomson.    Seasons.    Summer, 

He  that  appears  hard-hearted  and  dose-fisttd  towards  his  needy 
brother,  let  him  think  or  call  himself  what  be  pleaseth,  he  plainly 
is  no  Christian,  but  a  blemish,  a  reproach,  and  a  scandal  to 
that  honourable  name.  Burrow.    Sermon,  31,  voL  i. 


-After  them  the  cackling  goose. 

Close-grazier,  fimds  wherewith  to  eas^  her  want 

J.  Philips.     Cider,  book  1. 

Ye  are  not  always  willing  to  give,  but,  on  the  contrary,  are 
often  covetous  and  dose-handed,  without  bowels  of  pity  or  affec- 
tions ;  yet  when  your  children  ask  victuals  or  other  necessaries 
of  you,  you  are  ready  to  supply  them  with  what  they  want ' 

Sharp.    Sermon,  2,  vol.  iv. 

She  pants  and  trembles  like  the  bleating  prey, 
From  some  dose-hunted  wolf  just  snatch 'd  away. 
That  still  with  fearful  horrour  looks  around, 
And  on  its  flank  regards  the  bleeding  wound. 

CroxalL     Ovid.    Metamorphoses,  book  vi. 

The  dose-hrac'd  cylinders  with  ease  revolve 
On  their  greasM  axle  ;  and  with  ease  reduce 
To  trash  the  canes  thy  negroes  throw  between. 

Grainger,     The  Sugar  Cmte,  book  iu.  1.  249. 

While  you  my  friend,  whatever  winds  should  blow. 
Might  traverse  England  -afely  to  and  fro. 
An  honest  man  close-buttoned  to  the  chin. 
Broad  cloth  without,  and  a  warm  heart  within. 

Cowper.    An  Epistle  to  Joseph  HiU,  Esq, 

Why  must  the  hero  with  the  nailor  vie. 

And  hurl  the  dosccUncKd  fist  at  nose  or  eye  ? 

Churchill.     The  Rosciad, 

nere  dose-emhody'd,  will  their  nright  lepolae 

The  num'roua  foe.  Ghver.  Xeonidas,  hook  y. 


With  swift  and  furious  stride. 

Close  folded  arms,  and  short  and  sudden  starts. 

The  fretful  prince  in  dumb  and  sullen  pride. 

Resolves  escape.  Aaron  Hitt,    Oidemt. 
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C  L  O 


CLO 


CLOSE. 
CLOSET. 


-The  soft  beech, 


And  close -graiu^d  box,  employ  the  turner's  wheel^ 
And  with  a  thousand  implements  supply- 
Mechanic  skill.  DwUlty,    Agriculture,  can*  2. 

His  well-aimed  engine  he  directs  with  care. 
And  instant  frees  the  clai€~imyri»on*d  air. 

Cambridge.    The  ScribUriad,  book  ir. 

Nor  are  the  plants  which  England  calls  her  own^ 
Few,  or  unlovely,  that,  with  laurel  join*d. 
And  kindred  foliage  of  perennial  green. 
Will  form  a  clote-Auii  curtain. 

AfatoH,     The  English  Garden,  book  iiL 

Huge  Sparta,  who  Jbr  ever  scom'd 

Defensive  widls  and  battlements,  supplied 
'Five  thousand  citizens  cloie-mail^d. 

Glover.    Atheniad,  book  ZziiL 


-There  the  pitcher  stands 


A  fragment,  and  the  spoutless  teapot  there ; 
Sad  witnesses  how  close-pent  man  regrets 
The  country,  with  what  ardour  he  contrives 
A  peep  at  nature,  when  he  can  no  more. 

Cowper.     The  Tosh,  book  ir. 

*ns  noise  and  hurry  all !  thi  thronged  street,^ 
The  close-pifd  warehouse,  and  the  busy  shop. 

Jago.    Edge  Hill,  book  iii. 

In  the  afternoon  the  fury  of  the  gale  began  to  abate ;  when  we 
set  the  main-sail,  close-reefed  main -topsail,  and  stood  to  the  north- 
ward with  the  wind  at  W.  N.  W.  and  W.  by  N.  a  strong  gale«  at- 
tended with  heavy  squalb. 

Cooh.    Voyage,  book  ii.  ch.  ir.  vol.  iii* 

All  night  close-throuded  in  a  forest  thick. 
Wakeful  1  sate,  my  flock  around  me  hud  ; 
.  And  of  neglected  boughs  I  kindled  up 
A  scanty  flame.  Warton,    Eclogue^  5« 

Down  sunk  the  roof  on  tuflbcated  throngs, 
Close-wedg*d  by  fear. 

Glover,    Leonidasg  book  ziL 

CLOSET,  V. 

Clo^set  n. 

CL0^8£r-D00R, 

Clo^set-keeper, 
Clo^bet-prayers, 
Clo'set-sixs, 
Clo'set-studying. 


Diminutive  of  Close,  q.  v.  A 
small  close  or  enclosure. 


For  in  a  closet  faste  by 

The  duke  was  hid  so  prioely, 

That  she  him  might  not  peroeine. 

Gower,    Conf,  Am.,  book  i.  fol.  13. 

In  the  cast  church,  the  priest  standeth,  as  it  were,  in  a  travice, 
or  closely  hang'd  round  about  with  curtains,  or  veils,  apart  from 
the  people.      Burnett.    Record*.     The  Answer  of  Dr.  Cole,  ^c. 

The  loning  mother,  that  nine  moneths  did  beare, 
In  the  deare  closet  of  her  painefuU  side, 
'    Her  tender  babe,  it  seeing  safe  appeare. 

Doth  not  so  much  reioyce,  as  she  reioyced  there. 

Spenser.    Faerie  Queene,  book  iii.  can.  2.  St.  11« 


And  now  we  learn 


They're  all  retir'd  to  Flanders,  to  the  dam 
That  nurs*d  this  eager  whelp,  Margaret  of  Borgtmdy. 
But  we  will  hunt  him  there  too,  we  will  hunt  him, 
Hunt  him  to  death,  even  in  the  beldam's  closet. 

Ford,    Perhin  Warbech,  act  i.  sc  1. 

The  third  [Henry  Burton]  formerly  a  kind  of  relation  by 
service  to  the  king  \  having  before  he  took  orders,  waited  as 
eloset-heeper,  and  so  attended  at  canonical  hours  with  the  books 
of  devotion  npon  his  majesty  when  he  was  Prince  of  Wales. 

StaU  TVials.    Proceedings  against  Bastwick,  ^fc. 

Which  conclusion  will  be  the  more  easily  evinced  against  them, 
by  asking  them  whether  in  their  family  parlour^prayers,  or  in 
their  private  chset^prayers,  thev  do  not  approve  and  practise  that 
gesture  [kneeling]  ;  which  as  I  believe  in  charity  they  do,  so  I 
must  from  thence  infer,  that  by  them  the  kottse  of  God,  is  the 
only  place  to  be  despised.    Hammonds    Works,  Yo\,utoh369» 


About  this  time,  I  happened  to  be  with  my  Lord  TreasoMr  one  CLOSET 
evening  in  his  closet,  when  a  packet  came  to  him  from  Mr.  Mon-        — 
tague,  ambassador  at  Paris,  giving  him  an  account  .of  a  large      CLOT, 
conference  Monsieur  de  Louvuis  had  lately  had  with  Mm,  by  the 
king  his  master's  order. 

Sir  mittam  Temple,    Memoirs,  ToL  iL  p.  443. 

The  sacrifices  of  this  kind  [in  publick  worship]  that  we  offer 
to  God  with  an  honest  and  devout  mind,  we  cannot  doubt  will 
always  find  acceptance,  and  produce  their  effects;  nay,  perhaps 
when  our  closet -prayers  will  not. 

Sharp,    Sermom,  9.  ToL  i« 

See  Bedlam's  closetted  and  hand-cufTd  chaige 
Surpass'd  in  frenzy  by  the  mad  at  large. 

Cowper.   J^rodstium, 

They  well  knew  that  he  felt  like  other  men :  and  of  course  he 
would  think  it  mean  and  unworthy,  to  decline  asserting  in  his 
place,  and  in  the  front  of  able  adversaries,  the  principles  of  what 
he  had  penned  in  his  closet,  and  without  an  opponent  before  him. 
Burke.    Appeal  from  the  New  to  the  Old  Whigs. 

But  that  there  is  always  a  remaining  store  [of  ice]  every  one, 
who  has  been  upon  the  spot,  will  conclude,  and  none  but  cUset- 
studying  philosophers  will  dispute. 

Cook,     Voyage,  book  iv.  ch.  ix.  v61.  vi. 

Closet,  in  Heraldry,  is  the  diminutive  of  the  Bar. 

CLOSTER-SEVEN,  or  Zeven,  a  small  Town  in  the 
Circle  of  Liower  Saxony  and  Duchy  of  Bremen,  on 
the  Aue,  which  derived  its  name  from  having  been 
formerly  a  Benedictine  Convent.  It  was  secularised  by 
Christina,  Queen  of  Sweden,  and  is  not  remarkable  for 
anything  but  the  conclusion,  on  10th September  1757, 
of  a  Convention  between  the  French,  under  the  Duke 
of  Richelieu,  and  the  Hanoverians,  under  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  by  which  the  latter,  38,000  in  number, 
laid  down  their  arms  and  dispersed.  19  miles  south 
of  Stade,  and  24  north-northeast  of  Bremen. 

CLOT,  V. 


Qhort,  n, 
Clo'tting, 
Clot-pole, 
Clo^tter,  V.  I 
Clo'tty.       J 


To  clod  or  clot;  to  form  into 
lumps  or  masses  cleaved;  (cloven, 
cloved,  dov'd,  clod,  cU>t,)  or  separa- 
ted from  a  larger  mass,  or  maiertal 
substance.  *  See  Clod. 


The  cloteredhXooA,  for  any  leche-cralt, 
Corrumpeth,  and  is  in  his  bouke  ylaft» 
That  ncyther  veine-blood,  ne  ventousiag^, 
Ne  drinke  of  herbcs  may  ben  his  helping. 

Chaucer.     The  Knightes  Tale,  V,  2747 

So  banish'd  Satume's  piuishe  rythmes 

which  he  before  had  taught, 
And  better  speach,  the  chttered  clotte 

of  duncene  brought  to  nought 

Drant,    Horace,    Epistles. 


The  ground  also  would  now  be  broken  up  for  a  fallow  uaiast 
the  next  yeare,  according  to  the  mind  and  couucell  of  Virgil 
especially,  to  the  end  that  the  sunne  might  thoroughly  parch  ud 
concoct  the  clots,  and  thereby  make  it  more  mellow. 

Holland.    Plinie,  roL  i.  foL  591. 


But  when  last, 


By  unchaste  looks,  loose  gestures,  and  foul  talk, 
But  most  by  leud  and  lavish  act  of  sin. 
Lets  in  defilement  to  the  inward  parts. 
The  soul  grows  clotted  by  contagion. 

MUtoH.    Cmmu,  1.467. 

Badlv  is  that  land  ploughed,  which  after  the  com  is  sowed| 
needs  ^e  great  harrowes  and  clotting. 

•  Holland.    Plinie,  vol.  i.  foL  579. 

TTHSR.  I  will  see  you  hang*d  like  ctot^paksen 
I  come  any  more  to  your  tents. 

Shahspeare,     TYoibu  and  CressU^  fbl.  85. 

With  his  hand  he  lifted  up  the  belt. 


Anil  wipt  away  that  clotterdhiovLd,  the  fervent  wonnd  did  saett. 

Chepman.    Honur.    JUad,  book  r.  fol.80. 


\ 
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M'liere  land  ifl  chtty  tAd  &  shower  of  run  soaks  tbrougb,  you 
maj  make  use  of  a  roll  to  break  it.  *    Mortimer/ 

A  dungeon  wide  and  horrible,  the  walls 

On  all  the  aides  furrM  with  mouldy  damps,  and  hung 

With  clois  of  ropy  gore,  and  human  limbs^ 

His  dire  repast 

^dditon.    A  Story  out  of  the  Third  JSueid. 

By  continuing  the  affusion,  you  may  bring  the  liquor  to  a  kind 
of  a  crimson,  and  afterwards  to  a  dark  and  opacoas  redness  some- 
what like  that  of  clotted  blood. 

Boyle,    Experimental  History  of  Colours,  part  iii. 

Kow  dye :  with  that  he  draggM  the  trembling  sire, 
■  Slidd'rmg  through  clotter*d  blood,  and  holy  mire. 

Zhyden,    JEneii,  book  ii. 


1  see  the  car 


CLOTHE,  r. 

Cloth,  n. 

Clo^thibb, 

Clo'thino,  n. 

Cloth-sheareb, 

Cloth-workbb, 

Cloth-working. 


Of  fierce  Achilles,  sec  th'  encumber'd  wheels 
O'er  heroes  drir'n,  and  clotted  with  their  gore. 

Glover,    Leonidat,  book  Ti. 

The  A.  S.  claded,  ge-claded, 
i,  e,  clathed  or  clothed, — ^the 
past  participle  has  been  pre- 
Vserved  though  the  verb  is  lost. 
Also,  clath,  pannus ;  clatha, 
vestimenta,  Swe.  kUtde;  Ger. 
kleid;  Dutch,  kleyde,  testis  i  and 
also  the  Dutch  kleyden,  vestire.     See  Clad. 

Cloathes ;  (used  only  in  the  plural)  is  applied  to  the 
coverings  or  vestures,  which  are  worn  on  the  body. 
doth ;  to  the  material  of  which  certain  cloathes  are 
usually  made. 

To  cloaih  or  clotJte  (met.)  is  used,  when  some  pur« 
pose  or  design  is  meant  to  be  covert  or  concealed. 

And  cloye^  hjrm  myd  he  best  clof  ^at  %e  mowe  y  se. 
And  fourti  knygtes  mid  hym  ^at  of  hys  siwte  be. 

/Z.  Gloucester,  p.  36. 

How  they  hen  clothed  in  chth,  that'clennest  sheweth. 

Piers  Plouhman,    Crede,  E.  h 

And  she  mad  Hercules  so  nice 
Upon  her  loue,  and  so  assote. 
That  he  hym  clotheth  in  hir  cote':' 
And  she  in  his  was  cladde  full  ofte. 

Gower,    Conf,  Am,,  book  ii.  fol.  40. 

He  [the  hypocrite]  clotheth  richee  (as  men  seyne) 
Under  the  simplest  of  pouertie. 
And  doth  to  seme  of  great  deserte 
Thynge,  which  is  litteil  worthe  within. 

Jd,    lb,  book  i.  fol.  11. 

Be  ye  war  of  false  prophetis,  that  comen  to  you  in  clothmgis 
of  scheep,  but  wythynne  fourth  they  ben  as  wolves  of  raveyne. 

Wiclif,    Matthew,  ch.  rii. 

Of  cloth-making  she  hadde  swiche  an  haunt, 
She  passed  hem  of  Ipres,  and  of  Gaunt 

Chaucer.    The  Prologue,  v.  44. 

The!  loken  in,  where  as  thei  founde 
A  body  deade,  whiche  was  wounde 
In  cloth  of  golde,  as  I  said  ere. 

Gofwer,     Conf,  Am,,  book  viii.  fol.  181. 

And  the  kyng  entride  to  see  men  sittynge  at  the  mete,  and  he 
sigh  thire  a  man  not  dothid  with  bryde  cloth.  And  he  seide  to  hym, 
frend  how  entridiat  thou  hidere  withoute  bryde  clothis  7  and  he 
was  doumbe.  WicUf,    Matthew ,  ch.  zxii. 

The  grazier  gets  by  feeding  fatte  his  neate, 
The  clothier  coyns  by  cardmg  locks  of  wooll. 

ihtscoigne,    Thefruitet  of  W^arre, 

For  as  I  left  at  home  al  my  clothing 
Whan  1  eame  first  to  you,  right  lo  (quod  she) 
lieft  I  my  will  and  al  my  liberties 
And  toke  your  clothing, 

Chmteer.    The  Ckrhes  Tale,  v.  8530. 
TOL.  XIX» 


And  he  seide  to  hem  also  allknesse,  for  no  man  taklth  a  piece  CLOTliK. 
fro  a  newe  clothe  and  puttith  it  into  an  olde  clothing-,  ellis  bothe 
he  brekith  the  new,  and  the  peece  of  the  newe  acordith  not  to  the 
olde.  *  mclif.    Luhe,  ch.  t. 

The  kyng  !fc  the  wiser  sort  considered  that  if  he  had  warre  with 
the  emperor,  that  his  marchauntes  should  lese  muche,  and  if  thei 
lost,  the  clothyers  and  the  cloth-worhers,  of  whiche  were  a  great 
multitude  should  lesc  and  be  brought  to  extreme  pouertie. 

Hall.    Henry  VIII,     The  nineteenth  Yere. 


And  least  cold 


Or  heat  should  injure  us,  his  timely  care 
Hath  unbesaught  provided,  and  his  hands 
Cloath'd  us  unworthie,  pitying  while  he  judg*d. 

Milton.    Paradise  Lost,  book  x.  1. 1059. 

Thus  Belial  with  words  cloathed  in  reason's  garb 

Cdunserd  ignoble  ease,  and  peaceful  sloath, 

Not  peace.  id.    7A.  book  ii.  1.  226. 

For  one  night's  revel  silk  and  gold  we  choose, 
But  in  long  joumies  cloth  and  leather  use. 

Donne,    Elegy,  2.     The  Anagram. 

When  the  clothiers  lacked  sale,  then  they  put  from  them  their 
spinners,  carders,  tuckers,  and  sache  other  that  lyue  by  cloth" 
working,  which  cnused  the  people  gprcatly  to  murmure. 

Grafton.    Henry  VllI,     The  nineteenth  Yere, 

Ves,  but  they  gang  in  more  secret  wise, 
And  with  shcepes  clothing  doen  hem  disguise. 

Spejiser,    Shepherd's  Calendar,     September. 

Having  next  intercepted  tier  [Maty  of  Scotland]  they  used  her 
in  a  most  disgraceful!  and  unworthy  manner,  and,  cloathing  her 
in  a  vile  weed,  thrust  her  into  prison  ait  Loch-Levep,  under  the 
custody  of  Murray's  mother, 

Camden,    Elizabeth,   Anno  1567. 

I  am  (sir  quoth  he)  of  England,  and  my  name  is  Thomas  Crom- 
well, my  father  is  a  poore  man  and  by  his  occupation  a  cloth- 
shearer.  Hahewill,    Apologie,  fol.  436. 

iVoM  omnis  fert  omnia  teUus, — ^Wliich,  though  true  conjunc* 
tively,  that  all  countrys  put  together  bring  forth  all  things  to  be 
mutually  bartered  by  a  reciprocation  of  trade,  is  false  disjunc- 
tively, no  one  plac3  affording  all  commodities,  so  that  the*c/oM- 
vforhers  here  had  their  pains  for  their  labour,  and  sold  for  their 
lost  Fuller,     Worthies,  vol.  U.  fol.  410. 

Hint  they  sent  thither  also  great  quantiUes  of  bull  and  cow 
hides,  and  brought  from  thence  in  exchange  Europe  commo- 
dities ;  as  hats,  linnen  and  woollen,  wherewith  they  clothed 
themselves.  Dumpier,    Voyage,    Anno  1684. 

• 

One  thing  the  mention  of  the  girls  brings  intd  my  mind,  which 
must  not  be  forgot ;  that  is,  that  your  son's  cloths  be  never  made 
strait,  especially  about  the  breast. 

Loche,    Cf  Education,  sec.  11. 

Thus  are  men  apt  to  play  with  their  healths  and  their  lives 
as  they  do  with  their   cloaths;  which  may  be  better  excused 
since  both  are  so  transitory,  so  subject  to  be  spoiled  with  common 
use,  to  be  torn  by  accidents,  and  at  the  best  to  be  soon  worn  out. 
Sir  William  Temple,     Of  Health  and  long  lAfe, 

The  plag^ie  was  so  sunk  in  London,  that  the  inhabitants  began 
to  return  to  it,  and  brought  with  them  a  great  deal  of  njinufac- 
ture,  which  was  lying  un  the  hands  of  the  clothiers  and  others, 
now  in  the  second  year  of  the  war,  in  which  trade  and  all  other 
consumptions  were  very  low. 

Burnett,    Own  Times.    Charles  II.  Anno  1666. 

Those  that  are  citizens  of  the  new  Jerusalem,  must  have  the 
cloathing  and  the  garb  of  such  citizens,  even  the  long  white  robes 
of  a  jknre,  unspotted  righteousness.    South.   Sermon,  12.  vbl.  vi. 


-A  dark  hill,  steep  and  high^ 


Holda  and  charms  the  wandering  eye  1 
Deep  are  his  feet  in  Towy's  flood, 
His  aides  are  cloth*d  with  waving  wood* 
And  ancient  towers  crown  his  brow. 

Dyer.    Grongar  HiU. 
5  D 
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CLOTHE.  He  would  aot,  however,  part  with  it  till  he  had  the  cUik  m  hu 
^         possesion,  wid  u  there  eoHld  be  no  traosfer  of  property,  u  with 

CLOUD,  equal  caution  I  had  iniisted  upon  the  aame  condition,  I  ordered 
the  cloih  to  be  handed  liown  to  them,  upon  which,  with  amazing 
coolness,  instead  of  sending  up  the  skin,  he  began  to  pack  up  both 
that  and  the  baize.  f^««A«     V^^agf^  hook  ii.  ch.  U  Tol.^ 


— Tby  oil-imbibuig  earthy 


The  fuller's  mill  assisting,  safe  defies 
All  foreign  rivals  in  the  chUUeri  art. 

Dod»ley,    Agriculture,  can.  3. 

With  him,  the  cloathing  is  n«ther  woollen,  nor  linneo,  nor 
silk,  satin,  or  velvet :  it  is  drapery ;  it  U  nothing  more. 

Sir  Joshua  Jiryuoldt.    Tke  fourth  Discourse, 

CLOTHO,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  the  class  Arach^ 
nides,  order  Acera,  £unily  Araneides.  Generic  character : 
maxilla;  hanging  over  ^e  labium,  whidi  is  longer  than 
it  is  broad  j  the  fourth  pair  of  legs  the  longest,  then 
the  second,  afterwards  the  third,— but  all  nearly  equal, 
excepting  the  fourth  pair  5  eyes  disposed  four  and 
four,  in  two  lines  arched  backwards,  almost  concentric, 
thoM  of  ttie  posterior  line  approaching  each  other  in 
pairs. 

Type,  C,  Durandi,  Walck. 


CLOUD,  V. 

Cloud,  n. 

Clo'udily, 

Clo'c7diness, 

Clo'uoless, 

Clo'ud-likSj 

Cu/CDY. 


€< 


Tooke  thinks  cfoud  is  formed  thus, 
ge-klod,  ge-hloud,  gloud,  doud; 
ge-hlod  is  the  regular  past  tense, 
^and  past  participle  of  ge-hUdan,  to 
hide,  cover."  *'  For  the  same  rcft- 
son,"  he  adds,  ''  the  Latin  word 
_  wabes  was  formed  from  nuhere; 
which  means  to  cover*  *  Q:uLia,  ctthtm  nubit,  i.  e.  operit/ 
says  Varro.' "  He  should  have  said  Vosslus,  though 
Varro  is  to  the  same  purport. 

To  cover  j  to  throw  into  shade^  gloom,  obsqurity^ 
or  darkness. 

^  He  spake,  bow  fortune  covered  with  a  cloudeg 
I  wote  not  wliat,  and  a]  a  of  a  tragedie 
Right  now  ye  herd. 

.  Chaucer,    The  Nonnet  Pteettet  Tale,  T.  14788. 

Hiaiiae  alle  kynredia  of  the  eerthe  schulen  weyle,  and  Hil 
schulen  se  inannes  sone  comynge  in  the  cloudia  of  nevene  with 
myehe  virtu  and  maieste.  IficA/.    Matthew,  ch.  xxiv. 

And  then  sbajl  all  the  kyndredes  of  the  earth  mourne,  and  thev 
shall  se  the  sonne  of  via  come  in  the  ckudet  of  heauen  with 
power  and  great  glory.  Bible ^  ^^^1*  . 

Right  now  the  hlghe  windes  hlowe : 
And  anon  after  tnci  ben  lowe. 
Now  cUmdit,  ^XkA  now  clere  it  is. 

Gower,     Con/,  Am,  Prologue,  fol*  6* 

likewise  hee  may  bee  called  cloudie,  for  as  the  cloudes  keep 
the  Sonne  shining  from  vs,  so  doth  liis  ignoraunce  keepe  him 
hlindfolde  from  the  true  vnderstanding  of  thinges. 

WiUon,     The  Arte  of  Hhetotike,  fol.  173. 

And  his  next  son  for  wealth  and  wisdom  fam'd. 
The  clouded  ark  of  God  till  then  in  tents 
Wand*ring,  shall  in  a  glorious  temple  ensLrine. 

Milton,    Paradise  Lost,  book  zii.  1. 333. 

Was  I  deceiv'd,  or  did  a  sable  cUmd 
Turn  forth  her  silver  lining  on  the  night  ? 
I  did  not  err,  there  does  a  sable  cloud 
Tom  forth  her  silver  lining  on  the  night, 
And  easts  a  gleam  over  this  tufted  .grove. 

Id.    Ch»|M#,:VASV. 

Then  with  opUfled  liands,  sad  eyes  devooi, 
Grateful  to  heav*n,  over  his  head  beholds 
A  dewjr  cloud,  and  in  the  cloud  a  bow 
Conspicuous  with  three  listed  colours  gay, 
Betok'ning  peace  from  God,  and  cov'nant  new. 

Id,    Paradise  Lost,  book  xi.  1. 865, 


Die  clouds  and  rain  we  shall  find  to  Ve  no  less  useful  meteon  ClJOUD.' 
than  the  last  mentioned  ;  as  is  manifest  in  the  refreshing  pleasant 
shades,  wliich  the  clouds  afford,  and  the  fertile  dews  and  showers, 
which  they  pour  down  on  tiie  trees  and  plants,  which  ««uld  lan- 
guish and  die  with  perpetual  drought,  hot-.are  hereby  made  verdant 
and  flourishing,  gay  and  omamentid ;  ao  (hat  (as  the  Ptolmist 
saith,  Ps,  Izv.  12, 13.)  the  little  hills  rejoice  on  every  mde,  and  the 
vallsys  alM^nt  for  yoj,  they  also  sing* 

Derham,    Physico^Thtotogy,  hook  i.  ch.  liL 

The  dragon  likewise  If  he  finde  bis  eves  to  he  dim,  clensetiis 
Bcoureth,  and  dispatcheth  the  doudinesse  thereof  with  feneL 

HolUmd,    Pkitarch,iol79$, 

'  But  as  an  eagle 

Hia  cioudless  thunder  bolted  on  their  heads. 

Milton,    JSamsoH  4gmigi4$,  1. 1696. 

And  pleasant  spring  appeareth. 
The  grasse  now  ginnea  to  be  refreaht : 
The  swallow  peeps  out  of  her  neat, 

And  elowdie  welkin  claareth. 

Spettter,    Shepherd's  Calendar,    March 

Now  night  her  coorser  began,  and  over  heav'n 
Inducing  darkness,  grateful  truce  irapos'd. 
And  silence  on  the  odious  din  of  warr  : 
Under  her  cloudie  covert  both  fetir'd 
Victor  and  vanqniaht. 

Milton.    Paradise  Lost,  hock  iuh  409. 

Hie  featherM  sylvans,  dossd-Uke,  hf  her  fly. 
And  with  triumphing  plaudits  heat  the  sky 

jbrummond.     The  Wandering  Muses, 

I  bid  hhn  produce  his  cane  in  court,  which  he  had  left  at  the 
door,  he  did  so,  and  I  finding  it  to  be  very  curiously  clouded, 
with  a  transparent  amber  head,  and  a  h)ue  ribband  to  nang  upon 
his  wrist,  I  immediately  ordered  mv  clerk,  lillie,  to  lay  it  up, 
and  deliver  out  to  him  a  plain  joint,  headed  with  walnut. 

TatUr,  No.  103. 

'  Let  as  remember,  that  in  thb  stale  of  «Biperfectlan,  there  is 
scarce  any  truth  so  bright  and  clear,  but  diat  an  industrious 
stirrer  up  of  doubts  laay  do  somewhat  towards  cbudsmg  and 
darkening  it.  ^twrkwry,    Serwua^  8.  voL  iH. 

But  all  this  while  we  seem  to  be  to  seek,  what  the  chief  and 
highest  good  superiour  to  kaovledge  is,  in  which  the  encaee  of 
the  Deity  principally  consists,  ai^  it  cannot  be  denied,  but  that 
Flato  sometimes  talks  too  metaphysically  and  clowdily  about  it. 

Cudworth,    Intellectual  System,  fol.  205. 

The  day  before  he  [King  William]  set  out,  he  called  me  into 
his  closet :  he  seemed  to  have  a  great  weight  upon  his  spirits, 
from  the  stale  of  his  affairs,  which  was  then  very  cloudy, 

Burnett,     Own  Times.     WilUom  and  Mary,    Anno  1690* 

The  fool  to  native  ignorance  confin'd. 
No  beauty  beaming  on  his  clouded  mind ; 
Untaught  to  relish,  yet  too  proud  to  learn, 
I|e  scorns  die  grace  his  dulness  cant  discern. 

Mason,     The  Art  of  Painting,  r.  58. ' 

Itie  wteather  hpd  finr  some  time  been  very  thidi,  irith  modi 
rain,  hnt  this  day  was  so  favourable  that  not  a  doud  mtervened 
during  the  whole  transit, 

Cooh,    Voyage f  hook  U.  ch.  iii.  vol.  L 

If,  in  order  to  he  Intelligible,  I  aj^pear  to  degrade  art,  by  bring* 
ing  her  down  ih>m  her  visionary  situation  in  the  clouds,  it  is  only 
to  give  her  a  more  solid  mansion  upon  the  earth. 

Sir  Joshua  Meymldt,     The  seventh  Discourse, 

Tis  this  [religion]  that  wards  the  blow,  or  stills  the  smart. 

Disarms  affliction,  or  repels  its  dart ; 

Withm  the  breast  bids  purest  rapture  rise ; 

Bids  smiting  conseience  spread  her  cloudless  skies. 

Cotton,    To$heRsv,Jam»esHervey,onhisMediiati$iu, 

0*er  all  the  fieM  commands  tiie  woods  to  fire ; 
Straight  to  obey  a  thousand  hands  conspire. 
On  ev  Vy  side  the  spreading  flame  extends. 
And  roU'd  in  cl^tdy  wreaths,  the  smoke  ascends. 

mihie,    JTheJSj^oniadfhookrm. 

Cloud,  in  Composition, 

Vntil  the  fiiU  sge  were  come,  that  God  wouhl  shew  htm 
openly  vnto  the  whole  worlde,  ,and  deliuer  them  from  their 
shadowes  and  eloudelight,  and  the  heathe«i  wh  of  their  dead 
slep^,.  of starok  Mia^e  ignorsacy,     Tymiall,    Jl^orhes,  fol.  12. 
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CLOUD.  Witaessc  may  bee  tlie  manie  a  bornlng  dune 

Made  with  tke  Kmbes  of  saints  to  mouat  on  high. 
Whose  conalaqi  aooletf  without  the  least  exclaune, 
In  teidst  of  death  downe  j^tiently  did  Ue, 
And  in  bright  flames  did  clime  the  clQw'd-brow'd  skie. 

Mtrrmtr/or  AiagUiratet,  fi»L  783. 

The  ehud'capt  towres,  (be  gorgeoas  pallaces, 
Tlie  solemne  tenplee,  the  great  globe  itaeUc, 
Yea,  all  which  it  inherit,  shall  dissolue. 
And  Kkc  this  iBSubstMiaall  pageant  iaded 
LenuejBol  a  ncke  behiade. 

Skaispeare,    Tempest,  fol.  15. 

At  this,  tlie  eUmd^compeUiMg  Jore,  a  farre-fetcht  sigh  let  flie : 
And  said,  thou  Fmic,  what  offence  of  such  impietie. 
Hath  Priam  or  his  sonnes  done  thee  ? 

Ckapmtm.    Homer,     Jliad,  book  ir.  foL  51. 

Whilst  Moses  now  in  this  clowi-eover'd  hill 
Full  forty  days  his  pure  abode  did  make, 
Wlrilst  that  great  God»  in  hia  Almighty  will, 
With  him  olf  all  his  ordinances  brake. 

DroytoH,    AUtet  his  Birth,  ^c.  book  ili. 

For  now  the  tender-hearted  magA  grew 
So  deep  a  sharer  in  the  yitgin's  pain; 
That  to  aswnge  hi»  own  in  hers,  he  flew 
To  Salem's  cordial  spectacle  again ; 

Steering  his  smoaking  steed*s  ctomt-cutting  feet 

Into  oontentfs  dear  harbor,  CMlyet; 

BeaumMU    PjfcAet.ca^  16«  at-ip. 

r^e]  durst  not  ask  of  her  audaciously 
Why  her  two  amis  were  ctrntd-ecUpaed  ao. 
Nor  why  her  ftux  cheeks  orer-wash'd  with  woiL 

Shaktpeare*    Baft  oflMcrectm 


Jnpiter,  the  great  cbud-gatkerery  ifriev'd 


With  thought  of  what  a  world  of  greifes  this  rait  skt,  beii^ 

atcMerM 
Swell'd^  sigh'd,  and  answered. 

Chapman,    Homef*    IRad,  book  i.  fol.  12. 


I  oft  hare  heard  thee  vent 


In  court  of  Pelens;  that  alone,  thy  nand  was  conrennnt 

In  rescue  from  a  cruell  spoile,  the  XAwcV^-cUud'gatheriHg  Joue ; 

"Whom  othec  Godheads  woulde  haue  bound. 

Id,    It.  fbi  9. 

So  to  auoyd  the  feare 

Of  following  flouddes,  the  Creator 

Of  creatures  beheld 
The  climbing  toppes  of  cloud-high  towers. 

Add  more  to  be  fuUilde. 

Albion* t  England^  book  i.  ch.  L 


At  last  she  calls  to  mind  where  hangs  a  pioee 
Of  skilftil  punting,  made  for  Priam's  Troy ; 
Before  the  which  is  drawn  the  power  of  Greece* 
For  Helen's  rape  the  city  to  destroy, 
Tlmat*niag  clemd-hisnng  Ilion  with  annoy. 

Shahspean,    Rape  ofZMcrece, 

Edward  thus  deaved  of  the  chud-threainiug  atotcme,  thought 
best  <i«  oUkmn  did  tight,  to  prouido  for  himselCs. 

Sotted.    Sdward  IF,  Anuo  1 467. 

Fierce  Coras  and  Catllivs,  void  of  fear, 
Arm*d  Argive  horse  they  led,  and  in  the  front  appear 
Like  doHd-bom  eentaars,  from  the  mountain's  height| 
With  rapid  eonrse  descending  to  the  fight. 

J}ryden,  .  JEndt^  book  ni« 

Twas  tliuB  th'  armipeteni  advis'd  the  Gods, 
When  from  his  throne  the  efoud-compttUf  nods. 
Deep-lengthening  tlmnders  ma  from  pole  to  pole, 
Olympus  trtmbles  as  the  thunders  roll. 
PamelL    The  Battle  of  the  Froge  and  Alice,  book  iii. 

• 

Sueh  BOW  Che  spicndSng  defaige  had  been  aecBk 
Had  not  th'  Almighty  Roler  stood  between  ; 
Proud  waves  the  ctond'etmpelliHg  aire  obeyed, 
Confess'd  his  hand  suppressing,  and  were  stay*d. 

Rome,    iMcem,    Phartolia,  book  r. 

The  not  them  bresAh,  that  flreeaes  floods,  he  Wads 
Wltb  all  the  race  oC  etoMd-diepelling  winds. 

Dryden,    Ovid,    Metamorphoeet,  book  i. 


TliaoMs  made  immortal  by  her  Denliam*s  strains, 
Meand'riog  glides  through  Twick'nliam's  flow'ry  pUtns  \ 
While  royal  Richmond's  vloud-a^piring  wood 
Fours  all  its  pendant  pomp  upon  the  flood. 

P,  Whitehead,    Epistle  to  Dr,  Thomson. 

While  clamouring  rooks,  scarce  heard  above  our  head 
Amid  the  chud'cmumandiMg  branchea  bred. 

Brooks.    The  Fox  Chase, 

There  cloud-crown* d  Fame,  here  Peace  sedate  and  bland, 
Swell'd  the  loud  trump,  and  wav'd  the  olive  wand. 

Mason.    Isis,  a  Monologue, 

'  As  when  snow  or  hail 

Flies  drifted  by  the  vloud-dispelliHg  north, 
So  swiftly,  wing'd  with  readiuess  of  will. 
She  shot  the' gulf  between. 

Cowper,    Bamer,    Ilkid^  book  xv. 

What  puzzling  schoolmen  sought  so  long  in  vain. 
Sea  cloud^dispkling  Matheais  explain  \ 

Fawhes,    An  Eulogj/  on  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 

Fables  with  wonder  tell  how  Terra's  sonst 

With  iron  forae  unlooe'd  the  stubborn  nerves 

Of  hills,  and  on  the  cloud-enshrouded  top 

Of  Pelion,  Ossa  pil'd.       Glover,    On  Sir  Isaac  jffewton, 

■  And  bewail  ** 

Tks  roelu  and  desert  caves,  the  mighty  loss 
Of  two  imperial  cities !  so  may  sink 
Yon  cloHd-eHvelop^d  Xow*n ;  and  times  to  come 
Inquire  where  Avon  flow*d,  and  the  proud  mart 
Of  Bristol  rose. 

Whitehead,    To  the.  Nymph  of  Bristol  Spring, 

Fbr  them,  in  sacrifice,  the  sacred  might 
Of  King  Alcinolka  slew  an  oz  to  Jove 
Satoroian,  eUmd^girt  governor  of  all. 

Cowper,    Homer,    Odysstfj  book  ziiL 

Mountains,  ye  mourn  in  vain, 

Mddred,  whose  msgio  song 

Made  huge  Plinlionnott  bow  hia  cksiA4op*d  head. 

Orasf,    The  Bard,  1. 

Besides  these  he  [Cali'da'sa.]  published  the  M^ghadfita,  or 
cloud-messenger,  and  the  Nal6daya,  or  rise  of  Nala,  both  elegant 
love-tales.       Sir  WiUimn  Jones.    Hymn  to  Durga,  Argument, 

Thou,  God  of  thunder,  satst  on  M4m  thron'd, 
Cloud-ridiug,  Id,    Hymn  to  Indra, 

Wliat  mingling  pomps  rusb  boundless  on  the  gaze ! 
What  gallant  navies  ride  the  heaving  deep ! 
Wkait  glittering  towns  their  cloud-tcrapt  turrets  raise ! 
Mliat  bulwarks  frown  horrific  o'er  the  steep  ! 

Beattie.    The  Driumph  of  Melancholy. 

For  here,  to  drain  thy  sweTDng  pnrse,  await 
A  thousand  arts,  a  thousand  frauds  attend. 
The  cloud-wrought  canes,  the  gorgeous  snuff-boxes. 
The  twinkling  jewels. 

Shenstone,    Moral  Pieces,  part  il. 

CLOVE,  u.  Qovcs  of  garlick  *,  from  deofan,  to  cleave. 
Lye. 

They  have  plenty  of  c/ova-bark,  of  which  I  saw  a  ship-load ; 
and  for  cloves.  Raja  Lasit,  whom  I  shall  have  occasion  to  mention, 
told  me,  that  if  the  English  would  settle  there,  they  could  order 
matters  so  ia  a  tittle  time^as  to  send  a  >hip-load  of  cloves  from 
thence  every  year.  Dampier.     Voyage,  Anno  1686. 

Cloves,  allliongh  they  are  said  originally  to  have  been  the  pro  • 
duce  of  Madiian,  or  Bachian,  a  small  ibhmd  far  to  the  eastward, 
and  only  fifleen  miles  to  the  northward  of  the  line,  and  to  ha\*e 
been  from  thence  disseminated  by  the  Dutch,  at  their  first  coming 
into  these  parts,  over  all  the  eastern  islands,  are  now  confined  to 
Amboina,  and  the  small  iries  tlmt  lie  in  its  neighbourhood. — 
There  may  perhaps  lie  both  cloves  and  nulmegs  upon  other  islands 
tn  the  eastward ;  for  those,  neither  the  Dutch,  nor  any  other 
European,  seem  to  think  it  worth  while  to  examine. 

Cook,    Voyage,  book  iii.  ch.  xi.  vol.  ii* 

The  soft  gale  of  Malaya  wafts  perfume  from  the  beautiful 
clove-plant,  and  the  recess  of  each  flowery  arbour  sweetly 
resounds  with  the  strains  of  die  Cddla  mingled  with  the  mur- 
UMirs  of  the  honey-making  swarms. 

Sir  William  Jones.     On  the  Musical  modes  ofzhe  Hindks. 
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CLOVE.       The  clovt-tcented  creeper,  which  blows  la  mf  gftrd^a  at  a 
—         teasonmnd  hour,  when  I  cannot  exnmine  it  accurately,  seemB  of 
CLOVER,  the  same  genus,  if  not  the  same  species,  with  the  Mundayilli. 

Sir  William  Jonet,     Ontekct  Indian  Plant*. 


A  Clovb  of  Cheese  or  Butter  =  6  lbs.  the  two  and 
thirtieth  part  of  a  weigh. 

A  Clove  of  Wool  =  7  lbs,  2  cloves  =  1  stone, 
Stat.  9  Henry  VI.  8. 

CLCyVEN,  \ 

Cho'vEv-rooT,      f     Past  tense  and  past  participle 

Cloven- FOOTED,  /of  Cleave,  q.  v. 

Clo'ven-hoofbd.  j 

Ne  how  the  fire  was  couched  first  with  stre 
And  then  with  drie  stickes  cloven  a  thre. 

Chaucer.    The  Knig&te*  Tale,  T.  2936. 

A  aquyer  of  Henalt  recesrued  suche  a  stroke  with  a  stone,  on 
liis  targe,  that  it  was  chuyn  dene  asonder  with  the  stroke,  and 
his  arme  broken,  so  that  it  was  long  after  or  be  was  hole. 

Froiuart.     Cronycle,  voL  L  ch.  zlv. 

For  after  the  Romanes  by  fiuc  force  had  broken  and  cloven 
the  maine  battailon  of  the  enemie  in  the  very  middest,  they 
turned  about  againe,  and  presented  themselves  behiod. 

Holland,     Livius,  foL  962. 

Rough  Satyrs  danc*d,  and  Fauns  with  cloven  heel 
From  the  glad  sound  would  not  be  absent  long  ; 
And  old  Damoetas  lov*d  to  hear  our  song. 

Afillon,    Lycidas,  1.  34. 

The  mans  brest  bone  thou  ctou^tt  and  rent  in  twaine. 
So  heav'n  with  honour  would  thee  bless  and  crowne, 
Pierst  through  he  fell,  and  falling  hard  with  all, 
Ub  foe  prais'd  for  his  strength,  and  for  his  fall. 

Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  book  XZ.  tt  32. 

« 

By  Cynthia's  light,  and  on  the  pleasant  lawn^ 
llie  wanton  fairy  we  were  wont  to  chase^ 
Which  to  the  nimble  cloven-footed  fawn. 
Upon  the  plun  durst  boldly  bid  the  base. 

Drayton.    The  Tenth  NymphaU 


Hie  ennr-flower,  and  Hwreby  the  tUnter-Jhwer  they  aticir. 

Drayton.    Poly-olbixm,  song  15, 

If  milk  be  thy  design ;  with  plenteous  hand 
Bring  clover-graa ;  and  from  the  marshy  land 
Salt  herbage  for  the  fodd*ring  rack  provide  ; 
To  fill  their  bags,  and  swell  the  milky  tide. 

Dryden.    G<or^c,  book  UL  L  605, 

*Tis  beauty  all,  and  grateAil  song  around, 
Join'd  to  tiie  low  of  kine,  and  numerous  bleat 
Of  flocks,  thick-nibbling  through  the  clover' d  vale. 

Thonuon.    Seasons. 


-Tis  a  place 


Not  more  the  pride  of  shires  then  the  disgrace. 
Which  Fde  not  leave,  had  I  my  Dean  to  booty 
For  the  large  offers  of  the  cloven-foot 
Unto  our  Siviour,  but  jrour  not  being  here 
'TIS  to  me,  though  a  rare  one,  but  a  shire. 

Corbet,     Commendatory  Poeme,     To  the  Dean» 

'Others  there  are  which  make  good  the  paucity  of  their  breed, 
with  the  length  and  duration  of  their  dayes,  whereof  there  want 
not  examples  in  animals,  uniparous ;  first  in  bisulcous  or  cloven^ 
hooft  as  camels,  and  beeves,  whereof  there  is  above  a  million, 
annually  slaine  in  £ngland. 

Sir  Thomas  Brown,  book  vi.  ch.  vi. 

The  priest  with  holy  hands  was  seen  to  tine 
The  cloven  wood,  and  pour  the  ruddy  wine. 

Dryden.     Homer,    Jliad» 

The  foe  gave  way,  the  princely  youth 

With  heedless  rage  par^u'd, 
Till  trembling  in  his  cloven  helm 

Sir  Elmers  Javelin  stood.        Mickle,    Ballad,  1* 

Arth.  At  last  the  cheat  is  plain ; 

The  cloven-footed  fiend  is  vanished  from  us, 
Good  angels  be  our  guides,  and  bring  us  back. 

Dryden,    King  Arthur,  act  ii« 

CI/yVER,  \     Clover  or  claver.   A.  S.  cUsfre 

CloVereDj  \wyTt;  irifolium.    Dutch,  klaver, 

Clo'ver-flowek,  ( "  So     called,**   says    Wachter, 
Clo^ver-crass.      )  **  quasi  folium  iriiulcum,  a  kloben, 
findere**     A.  S.  cleqf-an,  to  cleave. 

So  that  my  poorest  trash,  which  mine  eall  rush  and  reed^ 
For  litter  scarcely  fit,  that  to  the  dung  I  throw. 
Doth  like  the  penny-graas,  or  the  pure  clover  show 
Compared  with  the  best. 

Drayton.    Poty-olbion,  song  25. 


Cherwell,  thy  sedgy  banks  and  glist'ring  streams 
All  laugh  and  sing  at  mild  approach  of  mom ; 
Thro'  the  deep  fpeoTe%  I  hear  the  chauoting  Mrdf , 
And  thro'  the  chver'd  vale  the  various  lowing  herds. 

Warton.     Ode,  8.    Morning. 

CLOUGH,  «.    The  past  participle  of  A.  S.  cleofian, 
jindere,  to  cleave,  chuve,  dough,  cleaved  or  divided. 

A  chugh  or  clowgh,  is  a  kinde  of  breach  or  valley  downe  a 
slope  from  the  side  of  a  hill,  where  commonly  shragges,  and 
trees  doe  grow.  It  is  the  termination  of  Coldowgh  or  rather 
Colkdough,  and  some  other  sirnames. 

Verstegan,    Restitution  of  decayed  InUlligenee,  ch.  ix. 

CLOUT,  »•     A      Clout  (the  noun)    is    the  past 
Clout,  ».  (participle    of   cleofian,  findere,    to 

Clo'uted,  €tdj.  I  cleave.    Clouved,  clouv*d,  cUrnt ,— ^ 
Clou^teely.    J  cleaved,     or  •  divided   into    sniali 

pieces.    See  Tooke,  ii.  178.     ''  Clouted  cream,'*  he 

adds,  '*  is  so  called  for  the  same  reason/'    See  also 

CtoD  and  Clot. 
To  cUmt,  is  to  put  on  or  cover  with,  clouts,  pieces 

or  patches. 

Clouterly,    perhaps,    is    like    any    thing*    clouted, 

patched  or  botched  \   i.  e.  clumsy :    or  otherwise, 

cUwterljf.    See  Clown. 

Bo)e  to  karde  and  to  hembe.  to  clouten  and  to  wasche. 

Piers  Plouhman.     Vision,  p.  15U 

Bnt  se  thi  self  in  iht  sight,  whou  somme  of  hem  walkcth 
With  clouted  shon,  and  clothes  ful  feble. 

Id.    Crede,B.% 

And  theron  lay  a  1y tel  chylde  liq>ped  in  clouts.  * 

Id.    Ih.    D.\. 

Than  shew  I  foitth  my  longe  cristal  stones, 
Ycrammed  ful  of  chutes  and  of  bones, 
Relikes  they  bin,  as  wenen  they  echon. 

Chaucer.     The  Pardoneres  Tale,  v.  12282. 

And  BO  man  pnttith  a  clout  of  bolstous  cloth  into  an  olde 
clothing,  for  it  doith  away  the  fulness  of  the  cloth  and  a  worse 
hrekyng  is  maad.  Wiclif.    Matthew,  ch.  ix. 

Item,  he  said  "  We  have  a  lyving  Christ,  and  not  a  Christ  of 
elowts,"    This  I  said,  say,  and  will  say ;  my  Lord  Jean  Christ  is 
risen  from  the  death,  and  lyveth,  and  reygneth  Lord  and  Kiag 
in  the  glory  of  his  Father,  world  without  end. 
Strype.   Records.  Robert  Wisdome,    His  Vindication,  No.  115. 

Thus  doeth  hys  owne  alleged  stories  not  heipe,  but  clerelje 
oonfounde  hys  clouted  vp  matter  for  monkes  chasfity. 

Bale,    AjHsiogy,  p.  32. 

So,  by  what  right  or  wrong  so— care, 
Spayne  clouteth  crownes  together 

And  aimeth,  euen  from  Portugale, 
As  is  supposed,  hither. 
Warner.    Albion*s  England,  book  ix.  ch.  xlviii. 

But  if  fond  Bavius  vent  his  clouted  song, 
Or  Msevins  chant  his  thoughts  in  brothel  charm  ; 

The  witless  vulgar,  in  a  num'roua  throng. 
Like  summer  flies  about  their  dunghill  swarm. 

P.  Fletcher,    The  Purple  Island,  can.  I. 

If  I  wero  mad,  I  should  foi^get  my  sonne. 
Or  madly  thinke  a  babe  of  dowts  were  he. 

Shahspeare.    Kiug  John,  foiL  12L 
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CtODT.       AvM.  What,  lie  that  wean  a  elout  about  hU  neck, 

.^  His  cuffik  ia's  pocket,  and  his  heart  in*8  luouth. 

CLOWN.  Mauingtr.     Th*  fatal  Dowry ^  act  ii.  8C.  2« 

Going  through  an  alley  the  other  day  I  obser\'ed  a  noisy 
impudent  beggar  bawl  out,  that  he  was  wounded  in  a  mer- 
chantman. That  he  had  lost  hia  poor  limbs,  and  show'd  a  leg 
thwttd  upii  Tatler,  No.  G8. 

The  men  for  the  biggest  part  hare  only  a  small  climt  to  cover 
their  nakedness.  Dampier,     Voyage,    Antw  I6d7« 

Whilom  I've  seen  ber  skim  the  clouted  cream, 
And  press  from  spungy  curds  the  milky  stream. 
Gay,    The  Shepherd's  week.    Friday,  or  the  Dirge,  1.  dl. 

New  milk  and  clouted  cream,  mild  cheese  and  cord. 
With  some  remaining  fruit  of  last  year's  herd. 
Shall  be  our  evening  fare. 

Philip*,    Thenot  a»d  Colinet,    Pastoral,  2. 

The  only  incident  is  a  very  dirty  one,  which  every  one  must 
wish  had  been  omitted ;  that  of  a  woman  clouting  a  child. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,    Journey  to  Flanders,  S^c, 


Men  arc  like  wine,  not  good  before  the  lees  of  ctownishness  be   CLOWN. 
setled.  FeUhmn.    Besolve,  69.  -- 


CLOWN,  V. 

Clown,  n. 

Clo^wnaoe, 

CloVneby, 

Clo'wnish, 

CloVnishness, 

Cl(/wn-like. 


Skinner  thinks,  clown,  without 
doubt,  contracted  from  colonus. 
It  is  more  probably  of  the  same 
^origin  with  town  and  lowt.  Low 
is  the  past  participle  of  lic-yan, 
jacere,  cubare ;  of  which  was 
formed  the  verb  to  low ;  or  to 
make  low;  past  participle  low-en,  low*n,  lown; 
low-ed,  low*d^  lowt.  Ge^Ucgan,  gives  regularly  ge- 
hlowen,  geUnon,  glown,  clown, 

A  clown,  lown  or  lowt  j  a  low-lived,  rude,  ill-bred^ 
churlish  fellow.    To  clown  ;  is  to  act  like  a  clown^ 

When  eche  bad  other  salued  in  his  sort. 

To  brag  vpoa  his  pipe  the  clowne  begoon, 
And  sayd,  that  for  the  noise  and  gallant  sport 
AH  other  mirthes  and  maygames  he  wold  shoon. 
His  onely  ioy  was  on  his  pipe  to  play  ; 
And  then  to  blow  the  rustick  did  assay. 

Turbervik,    ^gaynst  the  ielous  heads,  ^, 

Snmetimes  the  sober  man  u  thought 

the  most  dunce  in  the  toune  : 
And  he  that  locketh  vp  his  lippei 
is  taken  for  a  clown, 

Drant,    Horace,    Epistle  to  LolHus, 

A  chunish  club  m  hand  he  weld,  he  thronges  in  thickst  of  fight. 

Phaer,     JEneidos,  book  xl. 

Savt.  Beshrewmee,  bee  chwnes  it  pioperly  indeed. 
Ben  Jonson,    Every  man  out  of  his  Humour,  act  v.  sc.  2. 

O  vile  ingratitude !  a  monstrous  thing. 

Not  thinking  how  he  strengthned  had  her  sting. 

She  kil'd  the  courteous  clowne  by  whom  she  liu'd. 

Stirling,    Sonnet,  24. 


We  live  exil'd. 


Wand'ring  this  earth,  which  is  of  death  the  lot. 
Where  he  doth  use  the  power  which  he  hath  got, 
Indifferent  umpire  unto  clowns  and  kings. 
The  supreme  monarch  of  all  mortal  things. 

Drummond,    Hymn  on  the  fairest  fair. 

And  he  to  serve  me  thus !  ingratitude. 
Beyond  the  coursenes  yet  of  any  clownage^ 
Shewen  to  a  lady !  what  now,  is  he  stirring  ? 

Ben  JonsoH,     Tale  of  a  Tub,  act  i.  sc.  6. 

As  be  the  surface  thus,  so  likewise  will  he  show, 
The  clownish  blazons,  to  each  country  long  ago. 
Which  those  unletter*d  times,  with  blind  devotion  lent. 
Before  the  learned  maids  our  fountains  did  frequent. 
To  show  the  muse  can  shift  her  habit,  and  she  now 
Of  Palatins  that  sung,  can  whistle  to  the  plough; 
And  let  the  curious  tax  his  clownry,  with  their  skill 
Ha  recks  not,  but  goes  on,  and  say  they  what  tbey  will.' 

Drayton,    Poly 'olbion,eong  23m 


Oct.     How  now,  slave  I 
'  Goth.  I  was  fainting. 

A  clown-iihe  qualm  seized  on  me  *,  but  I  am 
Rccovcr'd. 

Alassinger,     The  Bashful  Louer,  act  lii.  ac*  K 

Thcre'fc  Billy  Blouse,  that  merry  fellow. 
So  wondrous  witty,  when  he*s  mellow  } 
Ale  and  mundongus,  in  despite 
Of  nature,  make  the  clown  polite. 

Somervile,     The  sweet-scented  Miser* 

His  soul  bely'd  the  features  of  his  face  ; 
Beauty  was  there,  but  beauty  in  disgrace. 
A  clownish  mein,  a  voice  with  rustic  sound,  • 
And  stupid  eyes  that  ever  lov'd  the  ground. 

Dryden.     Cymon  and  IphigenUu 

Hiere  is  indeed  sometimes  a  grossness  and  chwnishness  in 
Theocritus,  which  Virgil,  who  borrowed  his  greatest  beauties 
from  him,  hath  avoided.  Guardian,  No.  28. 

The  clown,  the  child  of  nature,  without  guile. 
Blest  with  an  infant's  ignorance  of  all 
But  his  own  simple  pleasures;  now  and  then 
A  wrestling  match,  a  foot-race,  or  a  fair  ; 
Is  ballotted,  and  trembles  at  the  news. 

Cowper,    Task,  book  ir« 

CLOY,  V,  \  See  Accloy.  Fr.  encloyer,  to  cloy, 
Clo'yino,  n,  '  choak  or  clog  up.  Cotgrave.  Skinner 
Clo'v LEi^s,  C  thinks  from  the  Lat.  claudere,  to  close. 
Clo^ment.  j  "  Cloys  his  beak,"  Shakspeare, 
Cymbeline,  fol.  394,  Tyrwhitt,  Farmerj  and  Steevens 
agree,  means  **  Claws  his  beak.** 

To  chy,  in  Speed,  is  evidently  to  choak  or  clog  up ; 
-—to  cloy,  as  applied  to  the  appetite,  is  to  cloak  or 
clog  up  the  active  powers  of  the  palate  ;  to  pall,  to 
satiate,  to  glut  or  surfeit  them.  Ail  the  other  usages 
seem  deduced,  consequentially,  from  to  clog, — ^to  glut 
or  surfeit;  as  to  cloy  with,  tears. — to  glut  with,  to 
steep  in  tears ;  to  cloy  with  woes, — to  glut  or  surfeit 
with  woes. 

Then  bathe  I  bed  with  brine, 

and  cloy  my  couch  with  teares, 
And  mid  my  slepe  thy  gristly  ghost 

in  straungie  sort  appeares. 

Turbervile,     To  his  Love  long  AbsenU 

A  bearing  W}»ff  with  brats  will  cloy  thee  sore.  . 

Id,     To  a  Young  GetUlenuin  taking  a  Wyfe. 

Where  many  dayes  in  mirth. 

And  iolytic  they  spent. 
Both  satisfied  with  deep  delight, 

And  clMfde  with  al  content. 

Gascoigne.     The  Fabki  qf  Philomela* 

Agayne  as  soone  as  they  haue  been  well  fedde,  and  after  that 
helpe  hath  been  done  to  the  euils  of  a  greate  ma>'ny,  than,  lest  on 
the  one  side  familyaritye  maye  cngendre  coutempte,  or  on  the 
othersyde  to  muche  presence  may  be  a  ctoiyng  to  them  :  let  him 
sequestre  himself  into  his  soliUry  closettc,  to  the  ende  that,  &c, 

^  UdalL    Luke,  ch,y. 

The  duke's  purpose  was  to  have  cloyed  the  harbour  by  sinking 
ships  laden  with  stones,  and  such  like  choaking  materials. 

Speed,    Henry  VL,  book  ix.  ch.  xvi.  sec.  30, 

Tliere  now  he  liueth  in  eternall  bliss. 

Joying  his  Goddesse,  and  of  her  enjoyed  v 

Ne  feareth  he  henceforth  that  foe  of  his. 
Which  with  his  cruell  tuske  him  deadly  cloyd, 

Spenser,    Faerie  Queene,  book  ui.  can.  6,  st.  48* 

'     We,  set  in  th'  autumn,  in  the  witliering' 
And  sullen  seaaon  of  a  cold  defect, 
Mnst  taste  those  sowre  distastes  the  times  do  oring 
Upon  the  fulness  of  a  cloy'd  aeglect. 

DatUeh    Mitsophil^uk    ' 
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Is  Christian  piety  so  homely  and  to  napleasant,  and  Chrbdan 
men  so  chy'd  with  her,  as  that  none  will  study  and  teach  her, 
but  for  lucre  and  preferment  ? 

MUtoH.    AninuidversioHS  upon  the  Remonttrantt  Deftn€€, 

For  chfd  with  woes  and  trouble  store 

Surcharg'd  mv  soul  doth  He, 
My  life  At  death  s  uncheerfull  door 

Unto  the  grave  draws  nigh. 

Jd,    Piaim,SB, 

HeaT*n  knows»  with  thee  alone  I  sadly  part  •. 
All  other  earthly  sweets  hare  had  their  cloying* 

P,  FUtcher.    £U»a  to  Sir  Anthony  Irby, 

Alas,  their  lone  may  be  called  appetite. 
No  motion  of  the  liuer,  but  the  pallat. 
That  snflfer  sttrfet,  ehyment,  and  reuolt ; 
But  mine  is- All  as  hnnfpy  as  the  sea, 
And  cssk  digiest  aa  muciL 

SkmktpomM.    Twelfth  /fight,  fol.  2eX 


Epicurean  cookes 


Sharipea  with  cUyUste  sawce  his  appetite. 

That  sleepe  and  feeding  may  prwogue  his  beaoir, 

Enen  till  a  Ltthied  dulnene. 

id,    Antony  and  Cleojmira,  fol.  345. 

This  and  some  other  hutovations,  in  the  measure  of  his  [Milton] 
rerse,  has  varied  his  ntnnbers  in  such  a  manner,  as  makes  them 
incapable  of  satiating  the  ear  and  doytng-  the  reader,  whitb  the 
same  uniform  measure  would  certainly  have  done,  and  which  the 
perpetual  retanii  of  rhime  never  fail  to  do  in  long  narrative 
poems.  Sprctator,  No.  285. 

Yes,  ve  sweet  fields,  besides  yonr  osior'd  stream, 
I^U  many  an  Attic  hlonr  my  ytfuth  enjo/d ; 

Full  many  a  friendship  fermM  Kfe*B  hapfpiesi  dream,- 
Aad  treafnr'd  many  a  bliss,  which  never  ^y*d* 

WMtehemd,    To  the  Rev,  Dr.  Zowtk 

CLOYNB,  a  small  Town  of  Ireland,  tke  See  of  a 
Bishop,  suffragan  to  Cashell,  in  the  County  of  Cork, 
and  Province  of  Munfiter.  A  religicms  house  wtt 
founded  here  in  the  Vlth  century.  From  1480  to 
1^6  the  See  war  united  to  that  of  Cork.  The  Dio* 
cese  lies  entirely  within  the  County  of  Cork,  and 
contains  sixty-nine  Benefices.  The  Cathedral  is  a  fine 
Gothic  building,  of  which  the  nave  is  120  feet  in  length. 
Near  it  is  a  round  tower,  9^  feet  high  and  10  in 
diameter,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  the  town  is 
a  Cromlech,  called  Carig  Crnith,  the  Sun's  rock; 
consisting  of  a  stone  15  feet  long  and  8  broad, 
supported  9  feet  from  the  ground  by  three  others. 
There  is  also  in  the  vicinity  a  Well  dedicated  to  St. 
Colman,  the  founder  of  the  Monastery,  which  is  much 
frequented  on  his  day,  November  94.  Twelve  miles 
east  of  Cork. 


CLUB,  V. 

Cldb,  n. 

CLtT^BSBD,  adj» 

Cli/bbish, 

Club-fist, 

Club- FISTED, 

Club-footed, 

Club-head, 

Club-headed, 

Club-law, 

Club-man. 


Ger.  kolb ;  Swe.  klubba,  which 
Wachter  thinks  is  from  the  Ger. 
khppen,ferire,  puUare ;  A.S.  clap- 
pan,  Ihre  from  klumpe,  massa.  It 
Vis  applied  to 

A  piece  of  wood  or  other  sub- 
stance i  of  sufficient  dimensions 
for  the  hand  to  grasp  at  one  end, 
and  thickening  at  the  other. 


But  they  [her  leggfes]  were  sturdy  and  sttilMeA 
Mig^hty  pestels  and  cUMed, 

SktUon*    Eleanor  Ru$nming', 

Wherin  I  mean  to  tell  what  race  they  ronne, 
Wbofollowe  dnnDDies  before  they  luiow  the  dubhoy 
And  bragge  of  Mnfto  before  tkef  feelc  hit  otnibe, 

Catcoigne.    The  Fruiti  of  Wkrre,  v.  3. 


llien  all  the  yoikg  m<  resistecl  the  aldeiuiaiiy  9t  tekehlm  iroin 
mastir  Moody,  and  cryed  prentyses  and  ciMte,  Then  out  at 
euery  doore  came  clubbet  and  weapOa  and  the  aldermen  fled, 
and  was  in  great  daungier. 

Hail.    The  ninth  Yere  of  Henry  VIXL 

The  first  battall  that  erer  was  fought,  was  between  the  Afneaoes 
and  Egyptians  \  and  the  same  performed  by  bastona^  ektko^  aad 
coulstavea.  Holland.    Plinie,  yoX,  L  foL  189. 

Next,  Hereolei  hU  like  enaample  shewed, 
Who  all  the  west  with  equal  conquest  wonne. 
And  monstrous  tyrants  with  his  club  mhdentd ; 
The  club  of  jastice  drad,  with  kingly  power  eadewed. 

Speneer.    Faerie  Queene,  book  v.  can^  1.  St  2« 


OLUB. 


The  highest  treea  be  sooneat  UbnMMi  dMrnet 
Xm  kiiigs  de  die  befow  one  c/M*MrA  elewne. 

Mirrcurfar  Mi^gietraiee^ioL  231. 

Great  efub-fiat,  though  thy  back  anif  bones  be  sore, 

StUl,  with  thy  former  laboan ;  yet,  onee  moie. 

Act  a  brare  work.         Ben  Jomon^    The  Voyage  iUelfa, 

The  raaosil  rude,  the  rogue,  the  eftifr^/lilgrept. 
My  slender  aime,  and  pluckt  me  on  in  hast. 

Afirrourfbr  Magteiratee,  foL  40. 

logio  IS  etuh'fUted  and  crabbed,  so  she  is  terriUe  at  fint 

Howell,    Letter,  9,  book  L  sec.  5. 

Its  eyes  are  blackish,  yagina  thin  and  prettily  furrowed,  with 
miuiy  concavities  in  tbem ;  small  dub-headed  antenn*,  aad  a 
long  rostrum  like  a  proboscis. 

Berhean.    Phyaiie^Theology^  booh  ir.  ck.  Xr« 

In  his  [Sir  Thomas  Fairfax]  march  to  SIfaaftAnry  he  foosd 
10,OM  cMhwh  In  a  body.  Hid  Mr.  Newnttaa  in  tUtthead  of  thcau 

Whiteloeh.    Mematre.    Charlee  J.  Amna  lUA. 


As 

liight 


JKschlnes  wrheth,  that  Lpidet  a  grasier,  being  befove  hot  a 
mean  nmn,  and  of  a  ehtUOh  datwe,  cause  take  the  chief  msa  of 
Athens,  by  frequonMng  the  company  of  Aspasia,  after  the  death 
of  Pericles.    Sir  Thomat  North.    Plutarch.    Periclet,  M.  143. 

Richard  Bostock,  of  Algate,  for  sayhig  aarieuhur  ponfoasioaff 
had  killed  more  souls  than  idl  the  bUls,  defa,  aadhalten  had 
done,  since  Kiag  Henry  was  King  of  Eagland. 

Strype.    MemeAri,  Henry  VXU.  Anno  1540. 

Xu  Its  amrfeKa  sts^e,  it  ka»h  quite  a  dUferent  body,  with  a  cM- 
head, — But  when  it  becomes  a  gnat,  no  finay  tail,  no  ciuh-head, 
but  all  is  made  in  the  most  accurate  manner  for  flight  and 
motion  in  the  air,  as  before  it  was  for  the  waters* 

Derham.    Phytico-Theology,  book  liii.  ch.  ri. 

Hie  eUtmlM  of  our  happv  estafaliskment  seem  to  haye  recourse 
to  the  laudable  method  of  cluh-law,  when  they  find  aU  other 
means  for  enforcing  the  absnidity  of  tbdr  opftirions  to  he  ineffec- 
tu(d.  Addison.    Freeholder. 

The  generali  Sir  Thomas  FdKrfoz,  marched  Iritii  the  army  to 
relieve  our  friends  at  Taunton,  where  CoIomI  WcMea  was  be- 
sieged, took  Highworth  in  his  march,  and  dissipated  the  efai- 
men.  Ludlow.    Mcnudrt,  vol.  1.  fbX.  136. 

This  man  being  pointed  out  tome,  oompklely  equipped  in  Uie 
war  habit,  wi.th  a  dub  in  each  hand,  as  he  seemed  bent  on  mis- 
chief,'! took  those  from  him,  broke  them  before  his  eyes,  and 
with  some  dificatty,  foi«cd  htm  to  retire  fium  tite  pkee. 

Cooh*     Voyage,  tol.  ifi.  ch.  x. 

^      From  the   A.S.  cle<fm,   cleafoM, 
tjkidere,  to  divide  $  beouise  the  ex- 
Vpenses  are  divided  into  shares  or 
Club-houbs,  I  portioxis.  Skinner.    And  thus 
Club-hoom,  J      To  club,  is  to  contritate  a  share 
or  portion. 

We  were  both  going  towards  Westminster,  and  finding  the 
streets  were  so  ctowded  that  wS  tmld  notfceqi  tegeliiet,#e  were 
resolved  to  dbii  for  a  coach.  IhUn",  JNo.  137. 


Cli/b,  V. 
Club,  n. 

CliV^BBIBT, 


W^  therefore  proceeded  to  fit  up  the  eluh-rootn,  aad , 
conveniences  for  our  accommodation.  Guardian,  No.  91* 

O  mighW  triumph  !  high  renown  S 

Two  Gods  have  brought  one  mortal  down ; 

Have  ehtbb'd  their  forces  in  a  atorm. 

Mallet.    2^hyr,  or  the  Straiagemm 
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CLUB.         Bwt  I  «ko«ld  qutrtkm  vketber  ill  laihcivkk  Bwwriog,  eM- 

Mv  and  iieaitiag,  would  dispMe  them  more  Uum  si  pceaeol  they 

CLUPEA.  are  disposed,  to  as  obedieoce  to  the  officers. 

Burke,    Rtfleciiotu  on  the  RevoUttion  in  Francti,  \ 


OnTliarsday  night  you  know  with  how  much  sorrow, 
I  bid  the  club  farewell — '*  I  go  to  morrow — " 
To  morrow  came,  and  so  accordingly 
Unto  the  place  of  reBdeirons  went  L 

Byrom,    BoiAny  o/tkf  CmmMige  CotuA* 


Does  not  the  sweat  of  the  mason  and  carpenter,  who  toil  in 
order  to  partake  the  sweat  of  the  ptaaant»  flow  as  pleaaantly  ahd 
as  saluhiioiislT,  In  the  constructioB  and  repair  of  the  majestic 
edifices  of  religion,  as  in  the  painted  booths  and  sordid  sties  of 
rice  and  luxury ;  as  honourably  and  as  profitably  in  repairing 
those  sacred  works,  which  grow  hoary  with  innumerable  years, 
as  on  the  momentary  receptacles  of  transient  voloptnousaess ;  in 
opera-bouses,  and  brothels,  and  ganing-houseai  and  ciu&ihomtt, 
and  obelisks  in  the  Camp  4e  Mars. 

Burke,     On  the  Revolution  in  France, 

CLUBIONA,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  insects  of  the 
doss  Arachnides,  order  Acera,  fayiily  Araueide$,  Ge- 
neric character:  majuUe  nearly  straight,  hayinga  sinus 
near  the  origin  of  the  palpi,  a  little  dilated  beneath, 
sensibly  longer  than  the  labium,  of  which  the  height 
considerably  exceeds  the  breadth ',  eyes  placed  in  two 
lines,  four  by  four, — ^the  anterior  line  straight,  the 
posterior  line  longer  and  arched  backwands. 

Type,  C.  holosenca,  Latr. 

The  species  which  is  here  considered  as  typical  of 
the  genus,  is  common  in  the  winter,  and  $it  the 
coounencement  of  spring,  under  the  hark  of  trees, 
concealed  in  a  white  web,  from  which  it  suddenly 
escapes  on  being  disturbed,  and  falls  to  the  ground. 
It  is  of  a  Mouse  colour,  shining  and  satiny. 

CLUCK,  V,  to  cluck,  is  to  dick,  dock,  or  cluck* 
Ste  CitOOK. 


TlioQ  hast  never  in  thy  fife 


Sbew'd  thy  deere  mother  any  curterie. 
When  she  (poore  hen)  fond  of  no  second  brood 
Has  clock*d  tbee  to  the  warres  :  and  safelie  home 
Xioden  with  honor.        Shaktpeare^    Coriol€iHus,fo\,^B» 

So  long  doth  the  great  brood-hen  ehtei  her  chickens,  as  ahe 
takes  them  to  be  hers ;  but  if  once  they  fly  from  the  protection 
aad  safe  defence  of  her  wings,  she  leavcth  them  as  a  prey  to  the 
puttock.       State  TriaU,    Henry  Garnet  in  the  Ounpowder  Plot » 

CLUM,  chuman,  mussUare,  mwrmurare,  to  mutter  or 
murmur  5  it.  tegere,  operirc,  to  cover,  to  hide,  to  keep 


close  or  secret.    Hence  Chaucer  uses  dum,  pro  sUen" 
tia  notd,    Somner. 

Now,  Pater  noster,  elmm,  said  Nicholay, 
And  cAm  quod  John,  and  clttm  said  Alison. 

Chaucer,    The  MUlerci  Tale,  v.  3639. 

CLUMP,  n.^     Ger.  klump;  Dutch,  klompe,  massa^ 
Cli/mpbb.    J  Wachter  thinks  from  kleben,  adlutrerc, 

or  Men,  coagularL    A  clump  is  now  applied  to 
A  number  cm:  quantity,  cg.oi  trees  placed  or  planted 

close  together. 

Vapours  which  now  themselres  consort 
In  sereral  parts,  and  closely  do  conspire, 
CUunper^d  m  balls  of  clouds. 

Afore,    Sang  of  the  Soul,    Infinity  of  Worldi, 

Where  round  the  lawn  might  wind  the  varied  way^ 
Now  lost  in  gloom,  and  now  with  prospect  gay ; 
Now  screened  with  clumps  of  green,  for  wintry  bow'rs 
Now  edg'd  with  sunny  banks  for  summer  flow'rs. 

Scott.    The  Garden,  Epittle,  U 

On  the  west  end  of  the  island  is  a  large  tree,<nr  ebtm/p  of  treaSf 
that  in  appearance  resembles  a  tower. 

Cook,     Voyage,  hook  i  Gh«  viL  Tol.  i, 

CLU^MSY,  adj.y      Probably  of  the  same  origin  as 

Clu^msily,  >chtmp,  and  formed  Immediately 

Cli/msixess.      J  from  it.     Mr.  Grose  says,  dunops, 

clcunpet,  i.  e.  clumsy,  idle,  lazy,  unhandy.     And  thus 

clumsy  is — ^unhandy,  awkward,  heavy,  massive,  un« 

wieldy. 

In  the  greater  bodies  the  forge  was  easy,  the  matter  being 
ductile  and  sequacious,  obedient  to  the  hand  and  stroke  of  the 
artificer,  apt  to  be  drawn,  formed  or  moulded  into  snch  shapes 
and  machines  area  by  chtwuy  fingers^ 

B^y,    Oh  the  Creation,  part  ii. 

The  ipanufactvre  would  be  tedious,  and  at  last  bot  dmrnti^ 
performed.  Spoctstor,  No.  232, 

Thef«fore  this  moening  I'll  begin. 
Try  how  your  dummnesg  will  spin. 

King.    4rt  of  l^t,  p«rt  nil* 

That  pow'r  ia  music :  £u*  beyond  the  stretch 
Of  those  unmeaning  warblers  on  our  stage  ; 
Those  clunuy  heroes,  those  fat-headed  gods, 
'Who  move  no  passion  justly,  but  contempt. 
^rmotromg.     The  Art  of  Ptemtving  Health,  book  iv. 

Tliese  canoes  were  of  unequal  sizes ;  seme  thirty  feet  long, 
two  broad,  and  three  deep ;  they  are  composed  of  seyeral  pieces 
of  wood  chmuUy  sewed  together  with  bandages. 

Cook,    Voyage,  book  UL  ch«  vi.  toL  ir« 


CX.UM. 
CLUREA, 


CLUPEA.— HERRING   FISHERY. 


CLUPEA,  Lin.  j  Herring,  Ray.  In  Zoology,  a  genus 
of  animals  belonging  to  the  family  Clupel^ides,  order 
Malacopterygii  Abdominales,  class  Pisces, 

Generic  character.  Intermaxillary  bones,  short  and 
narrow,  forming  but  a  small  part  of  the  upper  jaw, 
the  sides  of  which  are  made  up  of  the  superior  max* 
illary  bones  ;  gills  very  large,  and  the  anterior  portions 
of  the  branchis  towards  the  mouth  set  with  fine  long 
teeth  like  those  of  a  comb  ;  body  narrow  and  cari- 
nated  below,  at  which  part  the  scales  are  disposed 
like  saw  teeth. 

In  this  genus  of  animals  we  find  many  which  are  edi* 
ble,  and  which  being  great  articles  of  commerce  iorm 
the  staple  of  several  large  towns  in  England  and  of 
Holland,  though  not  to  ^  same  extent  in  the  latter 
country  at  formerly.    The  occnpation    which  they 


give,  and  the  nursery  the  fisheries  for  them  afford  to 
seamen,  render  them,  and  ever}'  thing  connected  with 
them,  objects  of  great  interest  to  any  State  which,  like 
England,  depends  so  much  upon  its  marine.  After 
having  given  a  description  of  the  species  which  com- 
pose the  genus,  we  shall  proceed  to  offer  an  account 
of  the  history  and  inanagement  of  the  Fisheries  for 
Herrings,  Pilchards,  &c.  all  of  wluch  are  Clupem, 
They  Are  predacious. 
Cuvier  hfis  divided  them  into  several  subgenera,  viz. 

a  Herrings  proper. 

Opening  of  the  mouth  moderately  large,  some- 
times, thoi^h  not  always^  provided  with  teeth  3  tail 
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CLUPEA.  perpendicular  and  lunated  j    dorsal    fiu   single   and 
opposite  the  ventral  fins. 

C.  Harengus,  Lin.;  la  ClupSe  Hareng,  Lacep. ; 
Hating  of  the  Hollanders ;  British  Herring,  Pen.  This 
is  the  Herring  of  commerce )  it  is  about  ten  inches 
in  lengthy  the  back  of  a  greenish  colour,  thick  j 
the  belly  of  a  silver  hue,  narrow  and  sharp,  and  the 
scales,  as  they  meet  each  other  at  its  edge,  forming 
an  irregular  surface  like  the  teeth  of  a  saw;  head 
fimall,  jaws  provided  with  teeth,  the  lower  jaw  the 
longer  of  the  two ;  tongue  and  palate  rough,  with  small 
fine  teeth  ;  sixteen  or  seventeen  rays  to  the  anal  fin. 
They  are  found  in  the  highest  northern  latitudes,  and 
generally  as  low  down  as  the  northern  coasts  of 
France  ;  in  one  instance  they  have  been  caught  in  the 
Bay  of  Tangier^  but  never  more  southward. 

The  most  reinarkable  circumstance  in  the  natural 
history  of  the  Herring,  is  its  annual  migration  from 
the  Arctic  circle  towards  the  south,  as  it  is  presumed 
for  the  purpose  of  depositing  its  spawn,  after  which 
it  returns  to  its  winter  habitation,  where  its  food, 
water  insects,  and  mollusca,  are  more  plentiful.  The 
term  Herring  is  derived  from  the  German  word  Heer, 
an  army ;  and  if  reference  be  made  to  the  habits  of 
the  fish,  no  term  could  probably  have  been  .found 
more  apposite ;  for  the  numbers  in  which  they  make 
their  appearance  is  beyond  calculation,  and  their 
motions  are  so  regular,  that  they  would  almost  seem 
to  be  directed  in  their  course  by  some  experienced 
guide.  There  may  be  seen  "  distinct  columns,"  says 
Pennant,  '^  of  five  or  six  miles  in  length  and  three 
or  four  in  breadth,  driving  the  water  before  them 
with  a  kind  of  rippling ;  sometimes  they  sink  for  ten 
or  twelve  minutes,  then  rise  again  to  the  surface,  and 
in  bright  weather  reflect  a  variety  of  splendid  colours, 
like  a-  field  of  the  most  precious  gems,  in  which,  or 
rather  in  a  much  more  valuable  light,  should  this 
stupendous  gift  of  Providence  be  considered  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  British  Isles.*' 

The  Herrings  leave  their  winter  quarters  in  the 
Spring,  and  make  their  appearance  off  the  Shetland 
Isles  in  April  and  May;  but  these  are  merely  the 
van-guard  of  the  immense  army  which  extends  its 
myriads  along  the  same  coasts  in  June,  diffusing 
happiness  and  wealth  upon  the  bleak  provinces  of  the 
north.  Their  presence  is  known  by  the  number  of 
sea-birds  which  follow  them  in  their  course,  and  prey 
upon  them  in  their  journey  towards  the  south.  Having 
reached  the  Shetlands,  *the  shoal  divides  into  two 
parts,  the  one  coasting  along  the  eastern  and  the  other 
along  the  western  shores  of  Great  Britain,  filling  every 
inlet  in  their  passage ;  those  which  take  the  eastern 
coast,  proceed  through  the  British  Channel  and  then 
disappear,  whilst  the  others  which  have  voyaged  along 
the  western  shores,  visit  the  Hebrides,  pass  on  to 
the  north  of  Ireland,  where  a  second  division  takes 
place,  and  part  going  round  to  the  west  are  soon  lost 
in  the  Atlantic,  whilst  the  other,  continuing  its  course 
through  the  North  Channel  into  the  Irish  Sea,  affords 
employment  to  the  fishermen  of  Ireland  and  Wales. 

Herrings  are  in  full  roe  towards  the  end  of  June, 
aud  continue  in  perfection  to  the  beginning  of  winter, 
when  they  begin  to  deposit  their  spawn.  The  young 
Herrings  make  their  appearance  in  shore  in  July  and 
August,  being  then  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  in 
length  5  at  which  time  they  are  called  in  Yorkshire 
Herring  Site.     What  becomes   of  the  Herrings   in 


winter  is  not  well  known ;  it  is  certain,  however,  that  CLUPEA. 
the  young  are  not  taken  during  that  season,  whilst  the 
old  Herrings  are  constantly  caught  all  the  year  round 
by  the  fishermen  on  the  Yorkshire  coast. 

C.  Pilchardus,  Bl. ;  le  Clupanodon  Pilchard,  Lacep. ; 
le  Celan  of  the  French  Sailors  ;  Pilchard,  Will.  It  is 
about  the  size  of  the  Herring,  but  of  a  rounder  shape ; 
the  nose  and  under-jaw  are  shorter,  the  teeth  hardly 
discernible ;  the  dorsal  fin  nearer  the  head,  the  anal 
fin  has  one  or  two  more  rays  than  that  of  the  Herring; 
and  the  scales  adhere  very  firmly,  differing  in  that 
respect  also  from  those  of  the  Herring  which  they 
readily  drop  off. 

The  Pilchards  appear  in  large  shoals  on  the  Combh 
coast,  towards  the  middle  of  July,  and  disappear  about 
Christmas ;  they  seem  to  require  a  warmer  tempera- 
ture for  their  spawning- time  than  Herrings,  being 
rarely  found  on  any  other  of  our  coasts  than  that  of 
Cornwall,  between  Fowey  Harbour  and  the  Sciily 
Isles.  Their  arrival  is  anxiously  looked  for  by  the 
Cornish  fishers;  and  men,  in  their  dialect  called  Hutrs, 
are  placed  on  cliffs  who  give  notice  to  the  boats  of  the 
course  of  the  fish. 

C.  Sprattus,  Lin.;  la  Clup^e  Sardine,  Lacep.;  Sprat, 
Pen.  This  fish  is  about  five  inches  in  length,  the 
body  is  deeper  than  that  of  a  Herring  of  the  same 
size ;  the  belly  is  very  sharp  and  more  strongly 
serrated  than  that  of  the  Herring  or  Pilchard,  and  its 
anal  fin  has  one  or  two  more  rays.  They  make  their 
appearance  in  the  Thames  about  November  and  leave 
it  in  March  ;  they  come  up  nearly  as  high  as  London 
Bridge,  are  taken  in  large  quantities,  and  form  a  large 
part  of  the  food  of  the  poor  during  winter. 

They  are  employed  in  Agriculture  as  manure,  in 
those  counties  which  are  near  the  parts  where  they 
are  caught,  and  are  considered  very  good  for  that 
purpose.  Sometimes  they  are  cured  like  red  Her- 
rings, at  others  pickled  like  Anchovies,  and  re- 
semble them  in  flavour,  but  the  bones  do  not  dis- 
solve as  do  those  of  the  Anchovy ;  in  the  Baltic  they 
are  pickled  and  called  Breitling,or  the  little  deep  fish, 
to  distinguish  them  from  the  Stromling,  or  Baltic 
Herring. 

It  has  been  matter  of  dispute,  whether  the  deli- 
clous  fish  known  by  the  name  of  IVhite  Bait,  to  eat 
which  both  Prince  and  apprentice  boy  pay  annual  visits 
to  Greenwich  and  Blackwall,  be  not  the  young  fry  of 
the  Sprat,  or  the  Shad  ;  Pennant  decides  in  the  nega- 
tive, and  gives  as  his  reason  that  the  White  Bait  has 
but  three  branchiostegous  rays,  whilst  they  are  fur- 
nished with  eight ;  he  thinks  it  belongs  to  the 
Cyprini. 

C.  Alosa,  Lin. ;  la  Clupee  Alose,  Lacep. ;  Shad,  Will. 
This  fish  will  occasionally  weigh  as  much  as  eight 
pounds,  but  usually  not  more  than  five ;  its  length  is  from 
two  to  three  feet;  it  is  distinguished  from  the  Herring 
by  a  black  spot  or  spots  above  the  gills,  extending 
along  the  back,  from  four  to  ten,  and  decreasing  ia 
number  as  the  fish  advances  in  age  ;  the  head  is  very 
small,  and  the  covering  of  the  brain  very  transparent ; 
the  lower  jaw  rather  longer  than  the  upper,  the  edge 
of  which  is  furnished  with  small  teeth  ;  the  dorsal  fin. 
small,  and  its  middle  rays  longest ;   the  tail  much 
forked  ;  and  the  belly  strongly  serrated  ;  the  back  is 
of  a  dusky  blue,  the  body  and  tail  silvery.    They  are 
found  in  the    Mediterranean,  Atlantic,  and  Caspian 
Seas ;    in  England  they  come  into  the  Severa  SAd 
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CLUFEA.  Thranes^  those  taken  in  the  latter  river  are  very  iDsipid 
^^  and  coarse^  and  do  not  frequent  it  till  the  latter  end 
of  May  or  the  beginning  of  June  *,  in  the  Severn, 
however,  the  fish  is  found  in  warm  seasons  as  early 
as  Aprils  and  continues  there  about  two  months,  and 
is  taken  in  nets  near  Gloucester  j  it  is  considered  a 
▼ery^fine  fish,  and  is  sent  to  London,  where  it  is 
known  among  fishmongers  by  the  French  name  Alose, 
When  the  Slud  is  caught  at  sea  it  is  very  dry  and  of 
a  bad  flavour. 

C.  iStNeiMtf,  Bl. ;  Chme»e  Herring.  Mouth  toothless 
and  narrow  ^  base  of  the  anal  fin  scaly ;  dorsal  and 
caudal  fin  tipped  with  black.  Native  of  the  Chinese 
Seas.    Ten  inches  long. 

C.  Africana,  Bl.;   ^rican  Herring,      Body  broad, 
-  much  compressed ;  ventral  fins  very  small ;  anal  longi- 
tudinal, straight,  and  nearer  to  the  head.    Found  on 
the  Coast  of  Guinea ;  about  two  inches  aud  a  half  in 
•  length. 

/9  Megahps, 

Last  ray  of  the  dorsal  fin  prolonged  into  a  filament. 

C.  CyprinOides,  Bl. ;  le  Megalope  Filament,  Lacep. 
Body  much  compressed  5  mouth  unprovided  with 
teeth ;  superior  maxilla  cleft  to  receive  the  inferior  ; 
the  last  ray  of  the  dorsal  fin  extended  into  a  long 
filament ;  it  is  a  native  of  the  Madagascar  Seas. 

C.  Thrissa,  Bl.  Has  the  same  lengthened  ray,  as 
also  the 

C.  Nasus,  Bl.  Of  which  the  upper  jaw  is  much 
prolonged,  so  as  to  have  the  appearance  of  a  snout. 
Native  of  Malabar. 

7  Anchovies. 

Ethmoid  and  nasal  bones  forming  a  projection,  to 
the  underpart  of  which  their  little  intermaxillary 
bones  are  fixed;  maxills  very  long,  and  the  jaws 
well  provided  with  teeth ;  the  gills  more  open  than 
those  of  the  Herring. 

C.  Encrasichola,  Lin. ;  la  Clupie  Anchois,  Lacep. ; 
Anchovy,  Ten.  This  fish  derives  its  specific  name 
from  a  ridiculous  notion  of  the  ancients,  that  its  bile 
was  contained  in  the  skull.  II  nest  gu^re  de  poisson 
plus  connu  que  VAncJiois,  de  tons  ceux  qui  aiment  la 
bonne  chlre,  says  Lacepede.  The  moderns  do  not 
stand  alone  in  their  estimation  of  this  piquant  little 
fish ;  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  who  in  the  later  ages 
sacrificed  with  no  sparing  hand  to  the  Deity  who  pre- 
sided over  Gastronomy,  employed  it  as  sauce  in  the 
shape  of  a  pickle,  which  they  called  garum,  and  of 
which  Horace  makes  mention  in  his  account  {Sat  8. 
hook  ii.)  of  the  supper  given  by  the  vulgar  Nasi- 
dienus  to  Maecenas  and  his  friends. 

His  mistumjus  est  oleo,  tfuod  prima  VenafH 
Pressit  cella,  Garo  de  succis  piscis  Iberi, 

The  Anchovy  is  about  a  span  long,  the  body  slender; 
the  under  jaw  shorter  than  the  upper  -,  the  teeth  small, 
a  row  of  them  on  each  jaw  and  on  the  middle  of  the 
tongue ;  the  back  is  green  and  semipellucid ;  sides 
and  belly  silvery  and  opaque;  edge  of  the  belly 
fiinooth.  They  have  been  found  in  the  river  Dee ; 
but  the  great  fishery  for  them  is  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean at  Gorgona,  a  little  island  near  Leghorn,  from 
whence  they  are  exported  to  different  parts  of  the 
world. 
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C.  VUtargentea,  Lacep.;  StoUphorus  Commersonn,  ^^^^'^^^^ 
Lacep.  These  are  considered  by  Cuvier  as  the  same 
fish,  though  Lacepede  has  described  them  under  two 
distinct  genera ;  it  is  the  Mhlet  of  the  Mediterranean  ; 
the  Atherina  Brownii  of  Gmelin,  and  the  PVtmgua  of 
Marcgrave ;  it  is  described  in  Commerson  s  Manu- 
script as  having  the  under  jaw  shorter  than  the  upiier, 
and  the  lateral  line  silvery. 

C.  Macrocephalus,  Lacep. ;  Alhula  Plumieri,  Schneid. ; 
le  Banane  of  the  Antilles.  The  head  has  no  scales,  is 
'  of  an  oblong  shape,  the  muzzle  prominent ;  the  back 
of  a  dusky  grey  colour,  the  other  parts  bright  silvery ; 
Gronovius  says  it  is  found  in  the  Mediterranean, 
whilst  Flumier  refers  it  to  the  Antilles. 

The  three  preceding  species  have  the  dorsal  fin  op- 
posite the  ventral,  and  the  anal  fin  short ;  the  other 
two  species  in  this  subgenus : 

C  Atherindides,  Lacep. ;  Siher'Striped  Herring,  Shaw, 
and  C.  Malabarica,  Laeep. ;  Malabar  Herring,  Shaw, 
have  the  dorsal  fin  fiurther  back  than  the  ventral,  and 
nearly  opposite  the  commencement  of  the  anal  fin. 

d  Thrissa. 

Superior  maxillary  bones  well  furnished  with  teeth, 
extending  below  the  margin  of  the  inferior  maxilla. 

C.  Mystax,  Schneid.;  le  Myste  Clupeoide,  Lacep.  This 
fish  is  found  in  the  Indian  Seas,  and  is  said  to  resemble 
a  sword  blade  in  shape ;  the  upper  jaw  more  promi- 
nent than  the  lower,  and  furnished  on  each  side  with 
a  fiat  narrow  bone  toothed  like  a  saw,  and  sufficiently 
long  to  reach  as  far  back  as  the  ventral  fins ;  the 
general  colour  is  white,  the  back  a  shade  darker. 

C.Se^ros/ris,  Schneid;  CAfy^^acina,  Forster;  Bristle^ 
jawed  Herring,  Shaw.  Has  the  additional  bones  et- 
tendipg  as  far  back  as  the  vent. 

e  Notopterus. 

Opercules  and  ^Us  scaly  ;  suborbitary  bones,  base 
of  the  opercules  and  interopercules,  the  lower  jaw 
and  the  edge  of  the  belly  denticulated ;  palate  and 
jaws  armed  with  fine  teeth ;  tongue  provided  with 
strong  hooked  teeth;  ventrid  fins  very  small;  anal 
connected  with  the  caudal ;  and  on  the  back,  opposite 
the  middle  of  the  anal,  a  soft  fin. 

Such  is  the  description  of  the 

C.  Synura,  Schneid. ;  Gymnotus  Notopterus,  Lacep. 
which  is  the  only  species  of  this  subgenus. 

Cuvier  has  added  two  other  divisions,  but  they 
cannot  be  considered  as  Clupea,  if  their  characteristic 
organization  be  attended  to. 

• 

History  of  the  Herring  Fishery. 

The  origin  of  the  Herring  Fishery,  at  least  so  far  as  it 
is  concerned  in  the  Curing  of  Herrings,  is  involved  in 
considerable  obscurity ;  though  we  find  so  long  back  as 
the  time  of  Dion  Cassius,  that  the  northern  coasts  of 
Britain  were  abundantly  supplied  with  fish,  and  he  ob- 
serves that  the  natives  neglected  io  enjoy  this  sagreat 
a  blessing,  not  even  tasting  fish  from  superstitious 
motives.  Solinus,  however,  who  wrote  about  the  year 
of  our  Lord  201,  says,  that  the  people  of  the  Hebridss 
(Western  Isles  of  Scotland)  derived  a  principal  part 
of  their  support  from  fishing. 

It  is  stated  by  some  writers  that  the  Netherlanders 
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CUONSA.  -idflitod'  Scotland  abfuit  a.  i>.  8S6j  for  iht  pur|K)se 
•of  burying  «aUa2  ^fiah  iraok  ihe  Scoldi  fishennen, 
by  which  traffic  >the  latter 'detrrad  -^reat  gain  :  how- 
ever, «ome  dispute  took  place  'between'themj  ^K^ien  the 
Ketherlanders,  not  only  left  dealing  with  (them^  .but 
actually  set  ^up  «n  oppoaitioQ  io  them  in  their  oaam 
trade,  and  supplied  other  nations,  to  the  great  loss  of 
the  Scots.  With  respect  to  this  account,  Maopherson 
"  suspeultf  that  the  €ioty  has  originally  proceeded  'from 
no  other  fountain  than  the  beautiful  genius  and  fine 
&ncy"  of  Hector  Bqyse,  that 'copious  '*  nosne  of  falsifi- 
cations in  Scottish  History*"  and  that  its  present  ap- 
pearance is  aided  by  some  later  ombellishmenta.  The 
account,  however,  imay  be  true,  netwithstondii^ 
JVIacpfaerson*^  suspicion  of  it;  for  Snorro  says,  that  in 
•the  year  976  the  Heming  Fishery 'was  very  plentifiil  in 
Norway ;  and  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  good 
reason  «why  it  might  not  be  carrying  on  in  Scotland  at 
•the  -same  time.  And  the  tbelief  that  this  notion  is 
correct,  is  founded  on  a  passage  firom  Wyiftown's 
Craitffkel  of  Scailand,  in  which,  speaking  of  Macbeth 
(whose  fictitious  supernatural  adventures  have  been  so 
beautifully  wrought  up  -byiourown  immortal  Shak- 
speare,  as  almost  to  render  them  historical)  he  says^ 

All  hys  tyme  was  gret  plenf^ 
AbmrniUmd,  Mth  on  land  anfl  se. 

'With  respect  to  the  English  ^Fishery,  we  find  in 
JOooms-day  Bocd(,  that  the 'town •of  Yarmoixth  in  Nor-^ 
folk,  cmplojFed  ^ome  fishermen  at  the  itioie  of  the 
J^orman  >Con<)uest,  but  no  mention  is  nu&de  of  the 
Herring  Firiiery  at  that  place;  whilst  Dunwich  is 
stated  at  the  same  time  to  have  paid  annually  60,000 
JHerrings  to  the  King,  and  Sandwich  40,000  to  the 
^onks ',  but  whether  ireah  or  eured  is  not  known : 
from  some  circumstances,  JuMvever,  which  will  be 
shortly  noticed,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  Fishery 
at  Yarmouth  was  for  Herrings. 

During  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  the  town  of  New- 
eastle-opoh-Tyne  paid  toll  for  Herrings.  Henry  of 
Huntingdon  notices  their  great  abundance  on  the 
British  coasts  in  Henry  II.  s  time  ;  and,  in  Madooc's 
Mwtomf  of  the  Exdtequer,  -we  find  that  part  of  the 
tjovenue  of  the  See  of  Chichester  consisted  in  Herrings. 

In  1153,  during  the  reign  of  David  of  Scotland,  son 
of  Malcolm  and  Margaret,  the  Firth  of  Forth  was  full 
of  boats  belonging  to  Scottish,  English,  and  Belgic 
Fishers,  who  bad  been  drawn  there  by  the  great  num- 
ber of  fish,  not  improbably  Herrings  ;  and  this  seems 
to  be  the  first  anthentrc  account  of  a  Fishery  entitled 
to  .any  notice  in  a 'commercial  view. 

About  the  middle  of  the  Xllth  century  Helmoldus 
states  that  a  Herring  Fishery  was  established  at  the 
Isle  of  Rugen  in  .the  Baltic,  to  which  very  many  vessels 
from  foreign  countries  repaired,  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  in  cargoes ;  these  Herrings  certainly  must  have 
been  cured. 

Kearly  at  the  same  time  the  Dutoh  date  the  origin 
•f  their  Herring  Fishieries,  which  iNnie  been  carried 
to  so  great  an  extent,  that  Holland,  at  least  its  com- 
mercial wealth,  may  almost  literally  be  said,  to  use 
their  own  expsession,  to  have  been  founded  on  Herring 
bones.  The  people  of  Ziriczee  began  to  fish  on  the 
eoast  of  Briel^  an  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  Maese, 
and  were  soon  imitated  by  the  Zelanders,  Dutch  and 
West  Frieslanders,  who  sent  out  their  aabards  or 
amaU  fishing  vessels  to  the  same  ground.  The  Ziriczee 


Eiskers  are  tiie  ^tst  inho  stowed  thor  fleRaq^  in  ^CSJOSU. 
-barrela. 

In  Khe  treigi  of  Joha,  a  Charter  isas  ^granted  to 
ihe  town  of  Yavmcmth ;  .and  the  Cinqve  Poote  sent 
their  two  ibailHFs  (choaen  at  their  GuestMng  or  IBrofthnr- 
ihocMl,  hdd  annually  on  tke  Tuesday  Mfiar  SL  Mar- 
.garet'fl,  at  New  Romney)  to  dranuui  -tat  Yarmcrath 
during  the  ^ee  fair  at  that  place,  for  the  pvotee- 
tion  of  the  fishermen  of  die  North  and  West;  and 
that  all  the  King's  subjects  might  freely  bny  HetringB, 
whlimit  which  care  it  was  atated  ihe  Hcaiiug  trade 
would  be  engrossed  by  Yarmouth :  bickering  iiegan 
to  take  place,  and  quaruds  cnmed  between  the  two 
parties,  who  contended  each  agnnst  the  otiier  for  Ihe 
government  of  ihe  iidr,  so  .as  at  length 'Io  oall  for  the 
interference  of  tfae-King  inOowicil;  iiiite«en'tlien4Br 
contentions  did  not  cease,  nor  yet  »ntiltime«nd  loaaof 
profit  and  honour  nvorcoiF  the  rivalry  between  th4 

It  appears  that  about  1220,  Yarmouth  was  the 
cipal  staple  market  for  Herrings  on  the  British  coast ; 
and  we  find  that  William  of  Trumpington,  Abbot  of 
St.  Alban's,  bought  a  large  house  there  for  £fity  aiarks» 
'*  in  order  to  lay  up  fish,  especially  Hsnings,  which 
were  brought  in  by  his  agents  at  the  proper  season,  to 
the  inestimable  advantage  as  well  as  honour  of  the 
Abbey,*'  (M.  Paris.)  He  had  also  a  hous^  or  court  of 
houses  in  London  for  the  same  .purpose;  for  which  he 
gave  100  marks.  Such  being  tiie  case,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  art  of  Curing,  in  some  way  or 
other,  was  known  at  this  time ;  and  indeed  it  is  .proved 
by  a  license  of  Henry  III.,  granted,  in  1221,  to  Peter  de 
Perars,  he  paying  to  the  King  twenty  marks  in  that 
year,  and  twenty  moie  in  the  following  year,  and 
perhaps  afterwards,  forsan  improvement  on  the  old  plan 
of  Peter  Chivalier :  his  Fishery  was  on  the  south-west 
coast  of  England. 

In  1290,  we  find  half  a  last  of  Herrings  was  a  part  of 
the  dried  fish  shipped  at  Yarmouth,  in  the  vessel  ap- 
pointed to  fetch  the  infant  Queen  df  Scotland  from  her 
father's,  the  King  of  Norway's  'Court,  the  change  for 
which  was  thirty  shillings.   (R3rmer*s  CoU.  Manus.) 

During  the  reign  of  Edward  HI.  liberty  to  fish  on 
the  coasts  of  England  and  Bretagne,  and  permission 
to  sell  their  fish,  was  granted  to  foreigners  on  payment 
of  duties  to  the  King ;  the  English  not  being  con- 
sidered sufficiently  expert  at  the  £sheries  3  this  was 
made  the  ostensible  reason,  but  it  seems  more  probable 
that  the  King's  Exchequer  was  low,  and  required  re- 
pletion by  some  means  or  other }  for  it  happens  that 
in  the  31st  of  this  King's  reign,  the  first  statute  ^l  ^***'* 
having  reference  to  the  Herring  fishery  was  passed  ^'  SUi.  2. 
tinder  the  title  of 

Statutum  de  JtUece, 

The  Statute  of  Herring,  of  which  it  wdU  be  proper 
here  to  give  some  account. 

The  preamble  states.  That  the  people  of  Yarmouth 
-were  in  the  habit  of  meeting  the  fiifbennen  and  buying 
their  Herrings  at  sea  3  and  that  the  hostilers,  or  keepers 
of  lodging  houses,  assumed  the  right  of  selfii^ 
Herrings  belongmg  to  the  fishermen  lodged  in  their 
houses,  and  paying  them  whuit  they  thought  proper; 
whereby  the  fishermen  were  defrauded  and  diacon- 
raged,  and  the  prioe  of  Herrings  advanced  on  the 
public. 

The  Fkifliament  therefore ^enaeted 'that  bo  Henings 
should  be  sold  till  the  boat  was  made  fiist  to  land  ; 
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CLUPEA.  tBat  tlie^  fwbenntti  should  have  ISbcrtjr  to-  scE  tfieir 
V.^.^^^.ii^/'Bbrringg  fairljr  and  openly,  from  aun-rise  to  sun^set  j 
that  Herrinj^s  for  hanging  np  (making  red  Herrings) 
should  not  be  sold  at  above' forty  shillings  per  last, 
each  of  which  was  ta  contain  10,000  Herdngs; 
pylcers  (small  boats  belonging  to  London  and  other 
parts)  not  to  buy  Herrings  at  Yarmouth  between  the 
29th  of  September  and  the  Ilth  of  November,  nor  to- 
efiter  the  harbour  in  imr  time  j  hostilers  allowed 
3s,  4d.  on  every  last  sold  to  other  than  an  hostiler,  in 
consideration  of  which  they  were  to  ensure  payment 
t6  the  fishermen ;  people  of  Yarmouth  not  to-  sell 
Herrings  at  more  than  6s.  8d,  per  last,  above  cost  price 
at  the  fairr  and  at  London  not  more  than  13s,  4d, ; 
Shotten  Herrings  to  be  sold  at  half  the  price  of  full 
ones,  and  when  made  Red  Herrings  at  6s.  ScL  above 
the  half  price  -,  pykers  might  buy  Herrings  of  the 
fishermen  of  Klrklee  and  places  adjacent,  but  fisher- 
men only  to  discharge  as  many  as  would  fill  pykers, 
and  to  bring  the  rest  to  Yarmouth  ;■  no  other  sale  per- 
mitted within  seven  leagues  of  the  town,  except  fbr 
the  Herrings  of  a  person's  own  demesne  fishery; 
Barons  of  the  Cinque  Ports  declared  conservators  of 
the  fair,  according  to  the  agreement  between  them 
and  the  town  of  Yarmouth  confirmed  by  Edward  I. 
The  same  Statute  to  extend  to  other  places  where 
Herrings  were  caught. 

Such  then  is  the  Statute  of  Herring,  and  in  reading 
it  one  cannot  but  think  it  likely  to  do  more  harm  than 
good  5  as,  although,  it  sets  out  with  the  intention  of 
protecting  the  fishers  from  the  extortion  of  the  people 
at  Yarmouth,  yet  its  provisions,  by  compelling  them 
to  sell  at  that  port,  place  them  most  completely  in 
the  power  of  those^  who,  as  previous  experience  had 
proved,  would  not  fail  to  grind  them  as  hardly  as 
possible. 

In  1379,  the  Herring  Kshery  received  as  little  favour 
as,  heretofore  3  for  it  being  necessary  to  levy  a  tonnage 
on  shipping,  to  meet  the  expenses  of  a  naval  arma- 
ment, for  protection  during  the  war  with  France, 
Riehard  II.  issued  an  order,  by  the  request  of  the 
Commons,  for  levying  six  pennies  per  ton  upon  every 
fishing  vessel,  for  every  week  they  were  employed  in 
Herring  Fishing,  or  fbr  every  three  weeks  in  any  other 
Fishery ;  whilst  the  colliers  trading  from  Newcastle 
only  paid  six  pennies  quarterly  by  the  same  order. 
^  In  1385  mention  is  made  of  some  Wliite  Herrings 
found  in  vessels  captured  by  the  Cinque  Ports.  It  is 
generally  believed;  that  the  art  of  preserving  White 
Herrings  was  not  known  until  the  XVth  century; 
but  it  would  seem  probable  that  there  was  some  mode, 
of  preparing  Herrings  different  from  the  Red  Herrings, 
as  may  be  inferred,  from  Edward  III.'s  Statute.  In 
the  following  year  the  fishermen  of  Blakney,  Cromer, 
Clay,  and  parts  adjacent,  were  exempted  from  impress- 
ment ^  of  so  great  importance  was  the  Fishery  even 
then  considered  3  and  this  exemption  is  still  continued. 
About  the  conunencement  of  the  XVth  century 
2  Henry VL  *^®  British  Fishers  began  to  frequent  the  coast  of 
c»  11.  Aberdeen;  and  by  an  Act  of  Henry  VI.  the  Herring 

barrel  was  ordered  to  contain  thirty  gallons. 

Act  of  ^^  1471,  during  the  reign  of  James  III.,  the  Scotch 

James  III.  Parliament  passed  an  Act,  by  which  it  was  ordered, 

of  Scotlaad.  "that  certain  Lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  burghs, 

should  gar  mak  gritt  shipps,  busses,  and  other  gritt 

pink  shipps,  with  netts   an  other   abuilzements  for 

fishing." 


Tlte  A«t  06  the  l2SBdwsrdrV.  animigstr  oilier  regu-  CLXmJW 
lations  for  Fis)!  cored  for  sole,  dineets,  Tha*  t^%'  ^r-^  ^<— v*-^ 
ring  barrel  should  be  thirtyH:wD  gallons ;  and  thwH  the  22  Edward 
Herrings  in  a  barml  should  be  all  eaeght  at  one  tine, 
salted  at  one  time,  aaid  to*  be  a»  good,  and  ae  welV 
packed  in  ttie  middle  as- at  the  ends.     And  that  the^ 
magistrates-  of  the  towns*  should  appoint  inspeeOors,  to*' 
examine  the  quality  and  measure  of  fish.     It  is  upon' 
this  Act  that  idl  the  prineipal  points  respeeting*  the 
management  of  Herrings  depend,  but  they  have  varied' 
according  to  ciroumstanees^  as-  will  be  seen-  hereafter. 
The  Fisheries  on-  the  eastern  coast  flEdling^  at  thio< 
time,   154^,  owing*  to  a  very  prevalent  practice  of 
meeting  the  I>uteh  and  other  foreign  Rsheries  hal# 
seas   over,  and   purchasing  fish  of  them  ;  the  Act 
S3  Henry  VIII.  was  passed,  by  which  a  fine  of  ^10.  33  Henzv 
attached  for  every  such  offenee  5   but  this  not  to  ^^'  ^'  *' 
extend  to  fish  bought  in  Iceland,  Orkney,  Scothmd^ 
Shetland,  Ireland,  or  Newfoundland. 

In  the  third  year  of  Edward  VL  an  Act  was  passed* 2 and  3 
to  forbid  the  eating  of  fiesh  on*  Fridays,  Saturdays,  Edward  VL 
emberingdays,  and  in  Lent,  in  consideration  ''that  due  ^'}^\ 
and  Godly  abstinence  is  a- mean  to  virtue,  and  to  subdue 
men*s  bodies  to  their  souls  and  spirits  3"  but  the  true 
reason  seems  to  have  been,  *'  that  fishers  may  thereby 
the  rather  be  set  on  work,  whereby  much  fiesh  shall* 
be  saved  and  increased :"  10*.  was  forfeited  for  the  first 
ofibnce,  and  20«.  and  twenty  days  imprisonment  for 
every  following  offence.  The  King's  Lieutenants^  Cap- 
tains, and  any  other  who  might  have  the  King's  license, 
and  sick  and  aged  persons  were- exempted  from  the 
penalty. 

But  by  another  Act  of  the  same  year,  the  first  boon  2  and  3 
was  granted  to  the  Herring  Fisheries,  by  the  abolition  Edward  VL 
of  the  Admiralty  exactions,  which  appear  from  the  ^* 
preamble  to  have  been  very  grievous.    This  was  fur- 
ther improved  in  the  5th  of  Elizabeth,  by  permission  SHizabeth^ 
to  export  Herrings  duty  free  ;  and  the  same  statute 
furthers  the  Lent  Act  of  Bdward,  by  appointing  that 
it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  to  eat  fiesh  on  Wednes* 
days  and  Saturdays,  under  forfeiture  of  sSS.  for  each 
ofi^nce,  except  in  sickness  and  those  permitted  by 
special  licence,  for  which  P^ers  paid  £l.  6s.  8d.  to  the 
poor-box.  Knights  and  their  wives  ISs.  4d.,  and  others 
6s,  8d.  each.     So  much  for  the  good  old  times  ! 

The  Scotch  Parliament  followed  the  same  example, 
and  appointed  Lent  to  be  observed,  to  the  great  bene- 
fit of  the  Fisheries. 

Shortly    after  the  accession  of  James  I.  to   the  1  James  L 
English  throne,  the  Tonnage  and  Poundage  Act  was  c.  33. 
passed,  but  Herrings  and  Cloth  were  exempted  from 
it.     Foreign  fishers  were  forbidden  by  proclamation 
to  fVequent  our  coasts  3  and  the  Dutch  had  permis- 
sion only  by  paying  an  annual  sum.     In  the  year  1615,v 
a  spirited   pamphlet  entitled,   the   Traders    Increase,^ 
was  published,  attacking  the  East  Ihdia  trade,  which 
seems  at  that  time  to  have  met  with  much  opposition. 
Amongst  other  things  the  writer  gives  an  interesting 
account  of  the  number  of  ships  then  employed  in  our 
commercial  intercourse  :  by  which  it  appears,  that  out 
of  nearly  a  thousand  sail  of  merchant-men,  not  more 
than  twentij  ships  were  employed  in  the  exportation  of 
Herrings.     And  he  goes  on  to  urge  the  extension  of 
our  Fisheries,  by  telling  us  that  the  Dutch  were  so 
well  aware  of  their  importance,  as  to  have  in  sight  2000 
sail  of  busses,  giving  employment  to  37^000  fishermea 
going  to  sea  at  once. 
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CLUPEA*  The  national  feeling  teems  at  length  to  have  heen 
^■^"v^^  roused,  and  in  consequence  of  the  report  of  a  Com« 
mission  from  Charles  I.  to  examine  the  state  of  the 
Fisheries,  a  gpreat  Fishing  Company  was  formed  in 
1633,  among  whom  were  the  Earl  of  Pembrokei  Sir 
Paul  Pindar,  Sir  William  Courten,  and  others ;  in 
favour  of  which  Government  made  many  regulations, 
but  in  three  years  time  the  scheme  fell  to  the  ground, 
either  from  dishonesty  or  ignorance  of  the  right  mode 
of  administration. 
Acts'of  In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  several  Acts  were  passed 

Charles  11.  for  the  protection  of  the  Fisheries  generally  ;  and  in 
the  year  1677^  the  Company  of  the  Royal  Fishery  of 
England  was  incorporated,  amongst  whom  we  find  the 
names  of  the  Duke  of  York,  Earl  Danby,  Lord  Trea- 
surer, and  many  other  Lords  and  Gentlemen ;  but  their 
stock  being  small,  and  their  vessels  taken  by  the 
French,  the  concern  was  soon  given  up.  And  this 
seems  the  more  vexatious,  because  in  a  Tract  entitled 
Britannia  Languens  published  about  this  time,  it  is 
stated,  that  the  Dutch  Herring  and  Cod  Fishery  em- 
ployed 8000  vessels  and  200,000  sailors  and  fishers,  by 
which  they  gained  about  live  millions  annually. 

Tract  after  tract  now  issued  from  the  press,  upon 
this  interesting  and  lucrative  subject,  and  among  them 
we  iind  a  short  one  by  Sir  Roger  L*£strange,  entitled 
jd  Discourse  of  the  Rshery,  1695,  written  with  much 
patriotic  feeling  and  spirit.  He  takes  up  and  proves 
three  propositions  : 

**  1.  The  Fishery  is  of  g^'eat  and  certain  advantage. 

"  2 .  The  Fishery  lies  fairer  for  the  subjects  of  his 
Majesty  of  Great  Britain  than  for  the  Hollanders. 

''  3.  If  the  Fishery  be  encouraged  and  established, 
it  will  prove  the  foundation  of  an  unexampled  and 
lasting  revenue  to  the  Crown,  and  of  wealth  and  pros- 
perity to  the  nation. 

"  Nay,  if  it  should  turn  to  loss  instead  of  profit,  it 
would  still  abundantly  answer  the  expense  in  the  con- 
sequences ;  being  an  undertaking  not  only  of  common 
benefit,  but  (as  the  case  stands)  of  absolute  necessity 
to  the  safety  and  well-being  both  of  King  and  people." 

These  points  he  handles  with  much  ability,  and 
meets  all  objections  with  ready  answers.  His  sum- 
ming up  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the 
Fisheries  in  a  political  point  of  view,  is  too  important 
to  be  passed  over  \  he  says, 

"  Men  of  war  and  merchant-men  consume  seamen 
and  breed  none.  The  collier  brings  up  now  and  then 
an  apprentice,  but  still  spends  more  than  he  makes. 
The  only  and  common  nursery  of  seamen  is  the  Fishery, 
where  every  buss  brings  up  (it  may  be)  six,  eight,  or 
ten  new  men  every  year,  so  that  our  Fishery  is  just  as 
necessary  to  our  navigation,  as  our  navigation  to  our 
scfety  and  well-being.  And  it  is  well  observed,  that  all 
Princes  are  stronger  or  weaker  at  sea  according  to  the 
measures  of  their  Fishery." 

In  the  course  of  the  same  year  the  Royal  Fishing 
Company  was  again  set  on  foot,  but  nothing  effective 
was  done. 
Act*  of  During  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  several  Acts  of 

Anne.  Parliament  were  passed,  ordering  the  same  allowances 

relating  to  the  duties  on  salt  upon  the  exportation  ef 
Herrings  from  England,  Wales,  or  the  Town  of  Ber- 
wick-upoo-Tweed,  to  parts  beyond  the  seas,  should 
be  made  as  on  those  exported  jfrom  Scotland.  These 
allowances  \^ere  granted  by  the  Scotch  Parliament  in 
1705,  and  were  as  follows  :  lOs,  Ad,  Scotch,  to  be  paid 


to  every  lost  of  Herrings  exported,  in  whatever  mode  CLUFEA, 

they  had  been  caught ;  and  ^18.  Scotch  upon  every  «<«p-v^^ 

last  taken  and  exported  by  busses.    These  bounties 

were  found,  however,  much  to  exceed  the  duty  itself, 

and  by  an  Act  (5  George  I.)  permission  was  granted  to  5  Geoc^  L 

use  British  salt  duty  free  for  curing  Herrings  for  ex-  c  16^ 

portation  only,  and  the  allowances  to  cease.    And  by 

another  Act  of  the  same  session  £^000.  were  ordered 

to  be  applied  towards  the  encouragement  and  protec* 

tion  of  the  Scottish  Fisheries. 

In  1719  Hamburgh  entered  into  a  convention  with 
Great  Britain,  by  which  Herrings  caught  on  the  Bri- 
tish coast  were  permitted  to  be  imported,  on  payment 
of  the  same  duties  of  entry  as  are  usually  paid  for 
Flemish  or  Dutch  Herrings. 

,  At  the  opening  of  Parliament  in  1749,  George  II. 
recommended  the  improvement  of  the  Fisheries  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  who  appointed  a  Committee  to 
inquire  into  their  state,  and  what  could  be  done  for 
their  improvement.  And  in  the  early  part  of  the 
following  year,  a  meeting  of  merchants  and  others 
took  place  in  the  City  of  London,  when  it  was  pro- 
posed to  raise  a  joint  stock  of  ^500,000.,  provided  the 
Parliament  would  secure  £4,  per  cent,  per  annum  on 
that  capital,  when  it  should  be  employed  in  the  Fishery. 
In  consequence  of  this,  an  Act  was  passed  in  the  same  23  Gcorse 
session  For  the  encouragement  of  the  Wliite  Herring  IL  c  24. 
Fuhery,  \Ti  which  was  incorporated  "The  Society  of 
the  free  British  Fishery,"  of  which  his  Royal  Highness 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  Geoige  UI.,  was 
chosen  Governor,  for  the  term  of  twenty-one  years, 
with  a  capital  of  ^500,000.,  ^3.  per  cent,  per  annum 
to  be  paid  every  half  year  by  the  revenue  of  the  Cus- 
toms for  fourteen  years  to  come.  A  bounty  of  30f. 
per  ton  to  be  paid  for  vessels  from  twenty  to  eighty 
tons,  built  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  and  emploved 
in  the  said  Fisheries — the  vessels  to  be  at  the  rendez- 
vous in  Brassey  harbour  in  Shetland,  on  or  before  11th 
of  June,  but  not  to  shoot  their  nets  before  ISth  of  the 
same  month  (94th  New  Stile,)  and  to  continue  fishing 
till  1st  of  October, — if  the  vessels  proceed  to  Camp- 
belltown,  in  Argyleshire,  the  fishing  to  commejice 
September  1st  and  continue  till  December  1st, — are 
to  keep  journal  of  their  proceedings,  and  the  quantity 
of  fish  exported  to  Foreign  markets  before  they  come 
to  port,  each  vessel  carrying  out  twelve  Winchester 
bushels  of  salt  for  every  last  of  fish  she  is  capable  of 
holding;  vessels  of  seventy  tons  to  have  two  fleets  of 
tanned  nets, — six  men  to  be  allowed  to  every  vessel  of 
twenty  tons,  and  if  her  tonnage  exceed  that,  an  addi* 
tionsd  man  to  be  taken  for  every  other  five  tons— 
this  Act  not  to  prevent  other  British  subjects  from 
fishing. 

In  consequence  of  the  above  Act,  the  Company 
was  incorporated  by  Charter,  bearing  date  October 
11th,  1750.  And  in  1757  another  Act  increased  t!.e  30  Gwife 
bounty  from  30s.  per  ton  to  50s. 

In  I76I  the  greatest  outfit  was  made  since  the 
encouragement  of  the  Fishery  by  bounties,  yet  the 
Scotch  only  employed  seventeen  vessels  measuring 
seventy-four  tons,  and  carrying  147  men,  whilst  the 
Dutch  employed  on  the  same  coast  152  vessels. 

The  Irish  Parliament  in  1764  began  to  turn  their 
attention  to  the  Herring  Fishery,  and  the  consequence 
of  the  encouragement  was,  that  the  Irish  only  took 
from  England  16,000  barrels  of  Herrings  instead  of 
S3,000^  on  an  average  of  seven  years  ;  and  this  may 
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perhaps  be  considered  the  first  step  towards  the  im- 
provement of  the  Fishery  in  that  part  of  the  Kingdom. 

The  Herring  Fishery  on  the  western  coast  of  Scot- 
land had  gone  on  very  briskly  till  the  return  of  the 
fleet  in  January  1766,  when  the  bounty  was  suddenly 
stopped,  owing,  it  was  stated,  to  the  Scottish  revenue 
appropriated  ror  that  purpose  having  been  already 
anticipated.  The  consequence  of  this  was,  that  almost 
all  engaged  in  the  concern  were  ruined  3  and  after  a 
'  vain  attempt  for  a  few  years,  the  number  of  vessels 
fitted  out  in  Scotland,  which  in  1766  amounted  to  261^ 
had  diminished  in  1770  to  nineieen ;  and  during  this 
time  the  bounty  had  been  irregularly  paid  in  Scotland, 
but  regularly  in  England,  as  it  was  not  derived  from 
the  same  sources  as  in  Scotland. 

"i  was  considered  however,  that  a  smaller  bounty 
xegulariy  paid  would  be  better  than  a  larger  one 
which  had  been  so  precarious ;  and  the  proprietors  of 
busses  making  a  proposition  of  that  effect  to  Parlia- 
ment, it  was  enacted  in  1771 9  (H  George  III.)  that 
3O5.  per  ton  should  be  paid  from  the  revenue  of  the 
Kingdom,  both  in  England  and  Scotland.  This  notion 
seems  to  have  been  correct,  for  in  1776  the  Herring 
fleet  had  increased  to  294  sail.  But  during  the 
American  war  the  Fishery  again  languished,  owing  to 
the  increased  price  of  barrels,  seamen's  wages,  &c.  ; 
and  in  addition  to  this,  it  was  harassed  by  the  con- 
struction which  the  revenue  oflScers  put  on  the  Act  of 
11  George  III. ;  till  by  application  to  Parliament  the 
matter  was  settled,  and  the  bounty  continued.  Still, 
however,  it  continued  to  decline,  and  in  1782  no  more 
than  147  busses  were  employed.  The  Fishery  at  Yar- 
mouth also  declined,  and  instead  of  205  vessels,  which 
it  had  employed  in  1760,  it  had  now  not  more  than 
ninety-four  vessels. 

By  an  Act  (25  George  III.)  the  duties  upon  salt 
employed  in  the  fisheries  were  repealed ;  but  the  con- 
ditions with  which  the  use  of  the  salt  so  employed 
were  encumbered,  hardly  afforded  any  real  relief. 

By  an  Act  (26  George  III.)  an  annual  bounty  of  20«. 
per  ton  was  allowed  for  seven  years  after  1st  of  June 
1787,  to  every  decked  vessel  of  fifteen  tons,  built  in 
Great  Britain  after  1780  j  a  further  bounty  of  4^.  for 
every  barrel  of  repacked  Herrings.  And  for  the  fur- 
ther encouragement  of  the  Deep  Herring  Fishery, 
premiums  of  80,  60,  40,  and  20  guineas,  additional 
to  the  other  bounty,  were  allotted  to  the  four  vessels 
having  the  greatest  number  of  Herrings,  caught  by 
their  own  crew,  and  landed  between  the  1st  of  June  and 
last  day  of  November.  All  duties  on  Fish  caught  by 
British  subjects  for  home  consumption  were  abolished, 
except  in  cases  of  Fish  from  Scotland,  on  which  a  duty 
was  laid,  for  equalizing  the  salt  duties.  Attempts  to 
lighten  the  grievance  of  salt  bonds  were  made,  and 
the  officers  were  prohibited  from  taking  fees.  A  bounty 
of  \s,  per  barrel  was  allowed  to  Herrings  caught  on 
the  coast  of  Man,  and  the  duties  on  their  importation 
into  Great  Britain  were  repealed. 

In  the  course  of  the  same  year  a  recommendation 
for  building  Fishing  stations,  or  small  towns  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  was  published  in  a  pamphlet 
by  Mr.  John  Knox.  This  plan  was  adopted  by  The 
British  Society  for  extending  the  Fisheries  and  improving 
the  sea  coasts  of  this  Kingdom,  incorporated  by  Act  of 
Parliament  in  the  course  of  this  year ;  but  the  Society 
did  not  proceed  very  briskly,  for  we  find  in  1797  that 
they  had  only  stations  at  Ullapool  in  Ross-shire^  Tober 


Mory,  in  the  Island  of  Mull,  and  Lochbay,  in  the  Isle  CLUPEA« 
of  Skie.  v^p^^-i»/ 

In  the  year  1800,  Mr.  Macpherson  proposed  a  plan 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  which  was  to  relieve  the 
British  Fisheries  from  hardships,  hitherto  insurmount- 
able 3  to  increase  the  sale  of  British  cured  Fish,  and  pro- 
bably to  make  Great  Britain  in  all  respects  superior  .to 
Holland  in  the  Fishing  trade,  &c.  &c.  And  the  mode 
in  which  this  was  to  be  effected  was  by  a  total  aboli" 
tion  (to  be  sacredly  persevered  in)  of  all  duties  upon  salt, 
whether  home  made  or  imported*  The  Committee  of  the 
House  recommended  this  to  the  attention  of  Parlia- 
ment ;  but  the  war  prevented  any  thing  being  done. 

At  last  the  Highland  Society  took  up  the  business, 
and  by  their  exertions  an  Act  (48  George  III.)  was  49  George 
passed  in  1803,  by  which  seven  Commissioners  were  UL  c.  110. 
chosen  from  among  the  Commissioners  of  Manufoc- 
tures  and  Trade  in  Scotland,  to  be  Commissioners  of 
the  Herring  Fisheries)  to  secure  the  execution  of  the 
enactments.     A  bounty  of  ^3.  per  ton  was  allowed 
on  every  British-built  decked  vessel  of  not  less  than 
sixty  tons,  fitted  out  and  actually  employed  in  the 
Deep  Sea  British  White  Herring  Fishery ;  but  that  the 
bounty  should  not  be  payable  for  more  than  100  tons^ 
though  the  vessel  were  of  greater  tonnage.    And  a 
further  bounty  of  2*.  per  barrel,  on  every  barrel  of 
thirty-two  gallons  cdught  in  the  British  Fisheries,  and 
landed  in  Great  Britain.    And  an  additional  bounty  of 
£i.  per  ton  on  the  first  thirty  busses  fitted  out  and  em« 
ployed  in  the  Herring  Fishery,  and  entitled  to  £3, 
per  ton.    These  were  the  bounties,  and  there  were 
other  regulations,  which  will  be  hereafter  mentioned  - 
as  they  at  present  exist. 

In  the  following  year,  bounties  were  granted  not 
exceeding  $SSOOO.  for  encouraging  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Scottish  sea  coasts  to  provide  larger  boats,  and  to 
fish  for  Herrings  farther  from  shore. 

These  Acts  expired  in  1814;  an  intermediate  Act  54  George 
was  passed  ;  and  in  the  following  session  another  Iil>  c.  102. 
statute  was  enacted,  by  which  thd  bounty  of  2<.  Sd.  per  m  ^^9^* 
barrel  on  exported  Herrings  was  repealed  -,  the  bounty 
on  Herrings  cured  according  to  the  regulations  of  the 
Act  to  be  increased  from  2s,  to  4s,  per  barrel,  which 
barrels  are  not  to  be  made  either  in  whole  or  part  of 
fir.  Herrings  not  to  be  entitled  to  the  bounty  unless 
gutted,  cleaned,  and  packed  within  twenty-four  hours 
after  being  taken,  and  to  be  at  least  fifteen  days  in  bar- 
rel before  being  repacked  ;  to  be  entitled  to  the  full 
bounty,  must  be  gutted  with  a  knife  after  the  Dutch 
method,  if  otherwise,  Ijr.to  be  deducted  from  the  bounty 
on  every  barrel.  Superintendant  to  be  appointed,  one 
for  the  Deep  Sea  Fishery,  another  for  the  Loch  and 
Coast  Fishery,  who  are  to  see  that  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  are  fulfilled,  and  the  premiums  allowed  to  the 
first  thirty  busses,  formerly  restricted  to  those  em- 
ployed on  the  Scotch  coasts,  now  to  be  extended  to 
those  from  all  the  coasts  of  Great  Britain,  Ireland, 
and  the  Isle  of  Man. 

Another  Act  was  also  parsed  in  the  same  session,  55  George 
granting  bounties  to  the  vessels  engaged  in  the  Irish  III.  c.  109. 
Fisheries.    In  the  year  1820,  only  two  busses  started 
from  England,  and  one  from  Scotland,  to  be  employed 
in  the  Deep  Sea  Fishery  -,  proving  that  some  evil  still 
existed,  which  had  not  been  taken  into  the  account ; 
and  in  the  following  year,  the  2  George  IV.  the  Ton-  1  and  2 
nage  Bounty  was  withdrawn,  and  the  Superintendants  George  IV. 
of  the  Fisheries  removed^  and  the  regulations  with  ^'  ^^' 
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ClUPEkk  respect  to<  the  bounty  of  4$,  per  barrel  to  be  extended 
to  Ireland  and  the  Isle  of  Man^  which  had  previoiulj 
been  but  50f.  on  those  coasts. 

In  the  course  of  the  last  session  of  Parliamenty 
(1824)  another  Act  was  passed,  by  which  all  duties 
and  allowances  made  upon  and  to  vessels  employed, 
in  the  British  and  Irish  Fbheries,  under  the  Act  of 
56  George  HL,  and  others  subsequent,  were  directed  to 
cease  from  and  after  July  S,  18^5  -,  and  instead  of  the 
bounty  of  4«.  per  barrel,  a  bounty  of  4«.  allowed  for 
the  first  year  after,  3s.  for  the  second,  2s.  for  tiie 
third,,  and  1&  for  the  fourth  ;  so  that  on  the  5th  day 
of  July,  1829,  all  allowance  should  determine.  These 
bounties,  however,  were  only  to  be  paid  to  vessels 
conforming  to  the  regulations  of  the  act  48  Geoi^e  liL. 
ch.  ex. 

On  the  same  day  that  this  Act  became  law,  another 
was  also  passed,  by  which  all  duties  upon  home  and 
foreign  salt  were  repealed. 

According  to  Mr.Denovan* s  notion,  the  causes  upon 
which  the  failure  in  our  Herring  Fineries  depend,  are^ 
.1.  that  the  Fishing  vessels  are  compelled  to  rendezvous 
on  or  before  the  22d  of  June,  at  Brassey  Sound,  in 
Shetland,  to  be  inspected;  by  which  much  time  is  lost, 
and  the  Dutch  are  enabled  to  get  the  start  of  us,  and 
supply  the  Hamburgh  market,  before  we  wet  our  nets. 
2.  The  formalities  of  the  Fishery  Laws,  which  are 
exceedingly  annoying  and  inconvenient;  3.  The  slo- 
venly manner  in  which  the  Fishery  is  carried  on,  the 
principal  object  of  the  British  Herring  Fisheries 
being  to  glut  the  market  with  quantity,  without 
attending  to  the  quality,  and  without  attending  to 
sorting  as  the  Dutch  take  great  care  to  do*  4%  The 
Salt  Laws;  these,  however,  are  now  repealed;  and 
will  cease  to  be  troublesome.  5.  The  necessity  of 
keeping  the  Herrings  fifteen  days  in  pickle,  before 
they  can  be  repacked,  if  intended  to  get  the  bounty. 
6*  The  compulsion  to  use  British  salt.  Other  matters 
•are  also  treated  of  by  him,  and  a  new  method  of  curing 
proposed ;  besides  which,  he  strongly  recommends 
beginning  earlier  in  the  season,  and  fishing  on  the 
coasts  and  in  the  bays.  Rut  for  a  fhrther  account  of 
his  opinions,  our  readers  must  be  referred  to  his- 
papers  in  the  Tramactwm  of  the  Society  for  Hie  Encou^ 
ragement  of  Arts^  Manuftwtures^  and  Cammeroe, 

Mode  of  curing  Wldte  Herrings* 

The  firat  notion  of  preserving  Herrings  White  is^ 
atoibuted  to  William  Bueekelins,  who  lived  in  the 
beginning  of  the  XV th  century;  it  has>  however, 
been  doubted,  whether  the  art  was  not  known,  long 
before  his  time,  as^has-  been  already  noticed,  in  giving 
an.  account  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Finery*  It 
seems  not  improbable,  however,  that  he  introduced, 
some  improvements  in  the  mode  of  curing ;  and  it  is 
amibject  which  the  Dutch  Government  have  watched 
and  guarded  with  g^at  oare,  so  that  they  have  ac- 
quired the  reputation  of  curing  White  Herrings  better 
than  any  other  fishers. 

The  mode  employed  in. curing  White  Herrings  is  as- 
follows  :  as  soon  as  the  fish  is  caught,  it  is  cut  open 
aSd  gutted  either  with  a  knife  or  the  finger,  care 
being  taken  to  preserve  the  milt  or  roe  y  they  are  then 
well  washed  and  put  into  strong  brine,  in  which  they 
lie  from  twelve  to  sixteen  hours,  when  being  well 
drained,  they  are  packed  in  barrels  containing  thirty- 
two  gallons    In  order  to  pack  them  properly,  a  layer 


of  salt  is  first^laid  over  thff  bottom- of  the  cask»  thea 
a  row  of  HerringS)  upon  which,  salt  i»  thrown^,  and 
upon  it  Herrings,  and  so  on  till  the  cade  is  filled,  when 
some  more  salt  is  scattered  upon  thmn,.  and  the?  cask 
is  headed,  up  as  closely  as  possible,,  to  prewenfe  the 
admission  of  air,  which  would  damage  them.  Ths. 
salt  we  employ  is  Liverpool  salt,  either,  great  or  smalL- 
The  barrels  may  be  made  of  any  wood  bnt  fir. 

The  Dutch  in  their  fisheries  are  carafiU  to  separate 
the  fine  Herrings  from  those  which  are  not  so  good», 
and  to  sort  them  according  to  their  size  ;  they  are 
then  packed  in  barrels,  placed  upon  their  banks,  and 
laid  head  to  tail :  the  use  of  British  and  French  sidt 
is  strictly  prohibited,  and  the  employment  of  that 
manufactured  in  Cologne,  >Spain>andPortugal  enjoined  ; 
the  caski^  also,  are  ordered  to  be  made  of  oak* 

Mode  of  curing  Bed  Herrings, 

Alter  landing  the  Herrings  which  have  been  caught 
and  salted  at  sea,  they  are  taken  to  the  fishing-houses, 
where  they  are  salted  again,  and  after  lying  on  the 
floor  for  twenty-four  hours,  they  are  washed  in  vats* 
by  the  curers,  called  Totoav,.  spitted  through  the  head 
upon  spits  about  four  feet  long  by  women,  called 
Rivers,  and  then  hung  up  in  tiers  in  the  fish^-houae ,  a 
wood  fire  is  kindled  below,  and  continued  oonatantlj 
for  a  month,  when  being  sufficiently  smoked,  they  are 
packed  in  barrels,  containing  &  thousand,  each,  and  are 
then  ready  for  sale.  This  is  the  mode  in  which  tiiey 
are  prepared  at  Yarmouth  in  Norfolk. 

Nashe,  in  his  Lenten  Stujffk,  a  curious  old  pamphlet 
published  in  1599,  says,  that  the  discovery  of  red 
Herrings  was  owing  to  accident,  by  a  fisherman  havaag 
hung  some  up  in  his  cabin,  whera  "  what  with  his 
fiering  and  smoking  or  smokie  fieriag,  in  that  hie 
narrow  lobby,  his  Herrings,  which  were  as  white  as 
whalebone  when  he  hung  themup,  now lookt as  rati oa 
a  lobster  J* 

Of  the  Pilchard  Fishery. 

Pilchards  begin  to  appear  on  the  Cornish  coasia 
about  the  middle  of  July,  and  continue  their  sojourn 
there  about  three  months  $  their  arrival  ia  anxioosly 
expected,  and  men  called  ITtierf,  (from  the  CoroisL 
word  hue,  heugh,  or  hew,  a^high  piece  of  land  running 
off  into  the  water,)  are  constantly  kept  on  the  look 
out  upon  the  rocks  to  give  notice  of  thein  approach. 
Pilchards  usually  come  in  shoals,  and  as  soon-  as  a 
shoal-  is  observed'  sufficiently  near  the  ^ore  to  be 
within  the  depth  of  the  sein  or  net,  a  boat  carrying 
about  eighteen  men  is  put  off,  which  is  ran  round  the 
shoal,  and  at  the  same  time  a.  stop  sem  is  thrown 
around  so  as  to  enclose  them,  and  the  two  ends  are 
then  fiistened  together ;  these  nets- are  usually  about 
2S0  fathoms  long,  and  from  fourtem  to  sisteea 
fiithoms  in  depth,  leaded  so  as  to  keep  them  down> 
and  furnished  with  corks  at  top.  The  escape  of  the 
fish  being  thus  prevented,  a  iudt  mn  of  about  106 
fathoms  long  and  ten  deep,  is  employed  to  take  them 
up  out  of  it ;  and  if  there  be  many  fish  in  the  step 
sein,  it  often  happens  that  two  or  three  weeks  are. 
spent  before  it  is  emptied,  as  they  are  not  removed  in 
greater  quantities  than  the  women  employed  in  salting 
can  get  throu^  without  spoiling* 

Wh«i  taken  on-  shore,  the  broken  fish  and  those 
bitten  by  Dogfish  are  picked  out,  and  the  romainder 
being  laid  on  the  floor  of  the  store^houses  or  ceUan,sxe 
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CLU1PEA.  piled  in  *vdws>  faEMong^Baltiietween  «adh.    isfter  beiiig 
—       left  about  six  weeks  in  'thiB  slaite^  .they  aie  washed  and 
CXXTSTER  packed  in  barrels  containing  fifty  gaUons  each,  where 
^"^'V^'^they  «re  preaaed  together  very  ck>sely,  either  with 
"weights  or  a  pretfB,  f(»r  the  puipose  of  extracting  the 
oil>  Which  esoapes  by  meana  of -holea  made  in  the 
lumrek  for  that  pavpose ;   and  4he  quantity  of  oil 
yielded  by  them  is -usually  about  a  ton  finr  erery  forty-^ 
eight  barrels  of  fish.    The  pressure  having  been  con-' 
tinued  about  fourteen  days,  the  barrels  are  headed  up 
and  fit  for  exportation.    The  number  of  .fish  taken  in 
the  season  is  about  40^000  barrels. 

Parliament  has  been  very  anxious  to  enoouiage 
these  Pilchard  Fisheries,  and  bounties  have  been 
granted,  at  various  times,  which  have  been  as  high  as 
9s,  per  barrel :  in  the  last  Act,  5  George  IV.,  however^ 
h  George  ^^^7  ^^^^  diminished,  and  firom  the  5th  of  July,  'i8e5> 
IV.  c.  64,  to  the  5th  of  July,  1826,  only  7«.  per 'barrel  will  be 
allowed ;  in  1627,  6$.  -,  in  1828,  4g.  j  and  in  1839^  5U. 
per  barrel  on  all  Pilchards  exported. 

The  Pilchard  Fisheries  are  almost  exclusively  carried 
on  upon  the  southern  pacts  of  the  Comisb  ooast,  but 
there  is  a  very  extensive  one  in  8t«  Ives'  JBay^  on  the 


'Uuvlheru  ooast,  which   give  enjoyment  to  about  CZ.XJPEA. 
six  thousand  persons  j  of  those  employed  in  salting,       — 
packing,  &c.  nearly  four-fifths  are  women.    The  im-  CUJTCa^ 
portance  of  this  Fishery  is  so  well  estimated  by  the 
Cornish  men,  that  they  say.  It  is  the  least  fish  in  size^ 
the  most  in  number,  and  the  greatest  in  gain  of  any 
•they  take  out  of  the  sea. 

British  Pilchards  are  so  much  in  request  in  Italy, 
that  formerly  the  orders  for  tin,  lesui,  and  copper 
were  often  conditional,  depending  upon  certain  quan« 
tities  of  Pilchards  being  sent  at  the  same  time  with 
them  ;  and  the  Venetian  Government  allowed  BritisU 
ships  which  had  imported  into  their  States  a  certain 
proportion  of  Pilchards,  to  lade  with  currants  at  their 
islands,  though  the  exportation  of  that  fruit  was 
usually  restricted  to  their  own  vessels. 

See  Xinnsi  Systema  Natura ;  Lacepede,  Hiitoire 
des  Poissoru;  Cuvier,  R^gne  Animal;  Blochii  Ichthyologia 
d  Schneider;  Pennant's  British  Zoology;  Macpberson's 
Annals  of  Commerce ;  Borlase's  Cornwall ;  Transactions 
of  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  flrc ; 
Statutes  at  Large. 


CLUSIA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  Polyganua, 
order  Monoecia,  natural  order  Guttifera,  Generic 
character :  male  flower,  calyx  four  ox  six  leaved, 
leaflets  opposite,  imbricated;  eorblla  four  or  six 
petals;  stamens  nnnierous:  fenoAle  flower,  corolla 
•and  calyx  as  the  mules ;  nectaries  formed  by  the 
coalescing  anthers,  including  the  germen;  capBide 
five-celled,  five-valved,  pulpy. 

This  genus  contains  fourteen  species,  mostly  natives 
of  the  West  ladies ;  they  are  beautiful  trees,  producing 
resinous  balsams,  used  for  various  purposes  by  the 
inhabitants. 

CLU'STER,tj.    ^      A.«.  cluster  or  clyster,  race- 

Clu'steb,  n.  Vmus;    Dutch,    kUster,      which 

€Lt/8TBB-oRAys.  J  JuuiuB  thiuks  is  firom  the  Dutch 

and   German,  kUssen,  adhserefe;  to  adheve  or  stick 

together. 

To  be,  or  cause  to  be  close  together;  to  keep  close 
together,  to  assemble  or  collect  dose  together. 

As  this  grewe  on,  thepriestes  of  the  eonntrey  cUuttrint^  togi- 
ther,  beganne  to  grudge,  and  storme  agaynst  TyndaU,  rayling  «t 
htm,  in  lioases  and  other  meeting  places. 

TindaU.     Worhes.    Lifi,fo\.S. 

The  raonntsines  were  not  raysde  so  quick 

bnt  down  they  fell  as  fast : 
And  giants  in  a  cimier  tluck 

to  TeUus  fell  at  last 

TurberwiU.    A  M^rrmtr  of  the  Fatt  of  Pride. 

Also  within  the  flappe  of  tiie  lyft  syde  of  his  jaoket,  we  fynde 
m.greate  clutter  of  blonde,  and  the  jacket  folden  do  woe  there- 
upon, whiche  thyng  the  sayde  Hun  coulde  neuer  iblde  nor  do 
after  he  was  hanged. 

HaU.    The  sixth  Tere  of  Henry  rilf. 

Whiles  in  the  ayre  their  cbufrmg  armie  flies. 
That  as  a  cloud  doth  seem  to  dim  the  skies; 
Ke  man  nor  beast  may  rest,  or  take  repast, 
For  their  sharpe  wounds,  and  noyous  iniuries. 

Spenser.    Faerie  Queene,  book  ii.  can.  9.  St.  16. 


•Herdeeds-were  like  great  chutera of  ripe gr^ies. 
Which  load  the  bunches  of  the  fhiitfull  vine  : 

Offiring  to  fall  into  each  month  that  gapes, 
And  fill  the  same  with  store  of  timely  wine. 

Spenter,    CoUn  Ctoutt  eome  home  againe, 

I  saw  them  under  a  green  mantling  vine, 
That  crawls  along  the  side  of  yon  small  hill, 
fliickiiy  zipe  cUsien  from  the  tender  shoots. 

MiUon.     Comut,  1.  296« 

Of  various  states,  the  various  bounds  appear  ; 
There  wide  Hispania,  fruitful  Gallia  here  ^ 
Belgia*s  moist  soil  conspicuous  from  afar, 
And  Flandria,  long  the  field  of  a  destructive  wv« 
Gennania  too,  with  dutter'd  vines  overspread. 

Uugheu    The  Triumph  of  Peace* 

ThftrntnH  soalherly  of  them  is  Nicobar  itMlfe,  but  all  the 
cluster  of  islands,  lying  south  of  the  Andeman  Islands,  are  called 
by  our  seamen  the  Nicobar  Islands. 

Dampier.     Voyage.    Anno  1<>86. 

The  small  black  grape  is' by  some  called  the  currant,  or  cluster^ 
grape,  which  I  reckon  the  Ibrwardest  of  the  black  sort. 

Mortinoer.    Huebamdry* 

This  charm  to  give,  great  Titian  wisely  made 
The  clusief'dgnpai  Us  rule  of  light  end  shade. 

Mason.     The  Art  of  Patntingr,  v.  443. 

CLUTCH,  r.  1  autches,  i.  e.  clatckers,  (geiatehers,) 
Clutch,  n.     J  the  past  participle  of  ge-kncan,  cch 

pere,arripere,  to  take,  catch,  or^eize  hold  of.  See  Tooke. 

Upon  this  past  participle  the  ^erb  to  clutch  is  formed. 
To  take,  catch  or  seize,  to  grasp  or  gripe. 


•Tower  hym  faille^ 


Hyacinthin  locks 


Round  from  his  parted  ferlock  manly  hung 
Ciustring,  but  not  beneath  Jiis  shoulders  broad. 

Milton.    Paradise  Lott,  book  iv.  L  303. 


To  cltttche.  ofcr  to  clawe. 

Piers  Pioukman.     Fition,  foL  329. 

Thou  Shalt  obey. 
Come  on  thy  way, 

I  haue  thee  in  my  douche. 
Thou  goest  not  hence, 
For  all  the  pense, 

The  mayre  hath  in  his  pouche. 

Sir  Thomas  More.     Worhes,  can.  2. 

"Whilst  they  are  wrestling,  crossing  thigh  with  thigh. 
Their  axes*  pikes  which  soonest  out  should  pluck, 
They  fall  to  ground,  like  in  their  casks  to  smother. 
With  their  eluteht  gauntlets  cniiingone  another. 

Drayton.    The  Battle  of  Agiucourt^ 
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CLUTCH.       When  he  offinreth  bjnry  as  an  enemj,  when  with  the  cbUcked 

— .         flflti  when  upon  the  cheek,  when  apon  the  ear. 

CLYPEAS-  DtmoMtkentt,  in  HiMan^a  PbUarch,  fol.  842. 

TER. 

But  all  in  raine,  his  woman  waa  too  wise, 

Ener  to  come  into  his  chuck  againe. 

Spcnter,    Faerie  Quecnc,  book  iU.  can.  10.  at  20. 

What  waa  said  to  them  of  me,  Vv  some  of  my  company  that 
went  on  shore,  I  know  not,  bat  I  was  assured  by  a  merchant 
there,  that  if  they  {fot  me  into  their  clutches  (and  it  seems  when 
I  was  ashore  they  had  narrowly  watched  roe)  the  governor 
himself  could  not  release  me.      Dampier,   Voyage.  Anno  16199. 

Should,  when  he  plrases,  and  on  whom  he  will 

Wage  war,  with  any  or  with  no  pretence 

Of  provocation  giv*n»  or  wrong  sustained. 

And  force  the  beirgarly  last  doit,  by  meana 

That  his  own  humour  dictates,  from  the  clutch 

Of  poverty  I  Cowper.     Tosh,  book  v, 

CLU'lTER,  r.  1      Sometimes   clalter,   and  some- 
Clu'tter,  r.     J  times  clotter,  are  so  written.    See 
Clatter  and  Clottkr. 

He  prates  and  he  patters 
He  clytten  and  he  clatters. 

SAelion,     The  Bote  of  Colin  Chmt, 

If  it  be  dninke  in  honyed  wine,  it  dissolveth  and  comumeth  the 
WMf/er^r/ bloud.  Holland,    P/iiHe,  vol.  ii.  foL  110. 

It  killith  them  that  take  it  inwardly  by  congealing  and 
•c/if/rmjag' their  bloud.  Id.    76.  fol.  236. 

The  favourite  child,  that  just  begins  to  prattle. 
And  throws  away  his  silver  bells  and  rattle. 
Is  very  humoursome,  and  makes  great  clutter , 
Till  he  has  windows  on  his  bread  and  buttec 

King,    Art  of  Cookery,     To  Dr.  IMter. 

CLUTIA,  or  Cluytia,  in  Botany,  a  ^enus  of  the 
<;lass  Dioecia,  order  Gynandria,  natural  order  EnphoT" 
hia.  Generic  character :  male  flower,  calyx^  five- 
leaved,  corolla,  petals  five  ',  nectary  glandular ;  sta- 
mens five,  inserted  into  the  columnar  pistil:  female 
flower,  calyx  and  corolla  as  the  male;  styles  three; 
capsule  three-celled  >  one  seed. 

Willdenow  describes  thirteen  species,  natives  of 
the  South  of  Africa  and  the  East  Indies. 

CLYDE,  one  of  the  principal  Rivers  in  Scotland, 
rising  in  the  southern  part  of  Lanarkshire,  and  sub-' 
aequently  forming  a  large  estuary  or  Forth  before  it 
enters  the  Irish  Sea.  The  whole  length  of  th^  Clyde 
in  a  direct  line  from  its  source  to  the  sea  is  not  more 
than  fifty  miles,  but  if  the  windings  are  estimated 
it  exceeds  seventy  miles.  It  passes  several  considerable 
towns  in  its  progress ;  which  are  Lanark,  Hamilton, 
Glasgow,  Renfrew,  Dumbarton,  and  Greenock.  It 
becomes  navigable  at  Glasgow,  and  the  great  canal 
"which  connects  it  with  the  Forth,  enters  it  a  little 
below  Renfrew,  but  on  the  opposite  bank.  The 
Clyde  is  celebrated  for  its  romantic  falls  near  Lanark, 
Bonniton,  Corra-house,  Dundaff,  and  Stoneybyres. 
The  most  noted  of  these  are  Corrahouse  and  Stoney- 
byres, the  former  of  which  is  eighty-four  feet,  and 
the  latter  eighty  feet  in  height. 

CLYMENE,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  the  AnneUdet 
Sedentaires  of  Lamarck.  See  Jnim,  sant  Vert,  torn.  v. 
p.  339. 

CLYPEASTER,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  the  class 
Radiata,  order  Echinodermata,  family  Echinida,  Ge- 
neric character:  body  irregular,  ovate  or  elliptical, 
often  turgid  or  gibbous,  beset  with  very  small  spiues ; 
margin  thickened  or  rounded,  lower  disk  concave  in 
the  centre;   ambulacra  five,   subemarginate  at  the 


CNicua 


C  NI 

apex,  like  a  flower  of  five  petals ;  mouih  interior,  CLSfm. 

central  $  anus  marginal  or  nearly  so.  '^^ 

Type,  Ecluftus  rosaceui,  Lin.  ~ 

CLYPEOLA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  Tt^ 

tradynamia,  order  SUkulosa,  natural  order  Crucifer^ 

Generic  character:  pod  emarginate,  orbicular,  com-. 

pressed,  deciduous,  two-parted,  one-celled,  one  seed. 
This  genus  divided  from  Alyssum  contains  three 

species,  natives  of  the  South  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

CLY'STER, ».  1      «       ,.  ,  •,       ,.  ,    .       ^ 

r,V«a.«w«  «  Tr.  clulere;    It.    cluteno;    Gr. 


Cly'sterizb,  V, 

Cly'stER-PIPB,     I  ,    •  ,  ,r 


CL^8TM-PrP«,'  f-'^-'f  V.  from  «Xir-«v,  to  wash 


If  kine  or  ozon  be  sicke,  8Uni|Mi  it  and  poure  it  down  Uidc 
throats,  or  els  elyeterise  them  with  it 

Holiand.    P/inie,  Tol.  ii.  foL  41. 


But  whether  the  same  weft  put  into  a  messe  of  thicke  graell, 
(considering  he  wu  of  necessitie  to  be  refreshed  with  food, 
beeing  emptied  in  his  storosche)  or  conueied  up  by  a  ckster,  as  if 
being  overcharged  with  fulnesae  and  surfeit,  he  might  be  eased 
also  by  this  kind  of  egestion  and  puiigation,  it  is  uncertaine. 

Id,    Smefntme,  fol.  176. 

The  said  Weston,  and  another  man  being  an  apothecary,  after- 
wards, upon  the  14th  of  September,  feloniously  did  get  a  poison, 
called  mercury  sublimate,  (knowing  the  same  to  be  a  deadly 
poison)  and  put  the  same  into  a  clyster  mingled  with  the  aaid 
poison. 

State  Trials.    Trial  rf  the  murderers  of  Sir  Thomas  Ooerhury. 

Thou  stinking  clyster-pipe^  where's  the  god  of  rest. 
Thy  pills  and  base  apothecary  drugs 
Threatened  to  bring  unto  me. 

Uassinger.    Tke  Virgin  Martyr,  act  iv.  ac.  1. 

But  to  return  to  our  medicinal  smokes,  it  is  known,  that  soBse 
find  more  good  agunst  the  fiU  of  the  colick,  by  the  clysters  of 
.the  smoke  of  tobacco,  than  by  any  other  physic  they  take. 

Boyle.     Usefulness  of  Natural  PkUosopky,  part  ii.  cas.  5. 

Grant  an  entire  efficacy  to  this  balsamick  liquor,  thus  eiysUr- 
wise  fmmitted  into  the  intestines. 

GreenkiU,    Art  of  Embalming,  ioL  273. 

CLYTHRA,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  insects  of  the 
order  Coleoptera,  family  Ckrytomelina.  Generic  cha- 
racter :  antennae  filiform,  serrated,  short,  scarcely  the 
length  of  the  thorax;;  mandibles  bidentate  at  the  apex, 
generally  projecting  ;  palpi  not  forked. 

Type,  Chrysomela,  4 -punctata,  Lin. 

CNEORUM,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  claas  Trian^ 
dria,  order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Terebintaeest. 
Generic  character :  calyx  three  or  four  toothed ; 
petals  three  or  four,  equal;  stamens  three  or  four; 
berry  three-seeded. 

Two  species,  natives  of  Spain  and  Tenerifie.  Per- 
soon,  Syn. 

CNESTIS,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  Decani 
dria,  order  Pentagynia,  natural  order  Terebintacese. 
Generic  character :  calyx  five-parted  ;  corolla,  petals 
five ;  capsules  five,  two-valved,  one  -seeded, pod-shaped, 
hairy  on  both  sides,  gaping  laterally. 

Four  species,  natives  of  Africa  and  the  Indian 
Islands.     Willdenow. 

CNICUS,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  Syngenena, 
order  Mquahs,  natural  order  Cynarocepkalie,  Generic 
character ;  calyx  swelling,  imbricated  with  spiny 
scales  ;  receptacle  hairy,  down  feathered,  deciduous. 

This  genus  divided  from  Carduus,  from  which  it  is' 
distinguished  by  its  feathery  seed-downs,  contains 
sixteen  species,  natives  of  the  Northern  hemisphere. 
C.  acaulis,  C,  arvensis,  C.  eriophorus,  C,  heteropkyllus, 
C.  lanceolatus,  C.  palustris,  C.  pratensig,  and  C.  tuberosut, 
are  natives  of  England.    Eng.  Bot. 
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CNODA- 
IjON. 

COACH. 


CNODALON,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  insects  of  the 
order  Coleoptera,  family  Tenebrionites,  Generic  cha- 
racter :  antennae  insensibly  increasing  towards  the 
extremity  j  the  six  last  articulations  compressed,  di- 
late, serrate  at  the  inner  edge  ;  last  joint  of  the  maxil- 
lary palpi  securiform. 

The  only  known  species  of  this  genus  is  C.  viride,  a 
native  of  Saint  Domingo. 

COACE'RVATE,  a4i.\     Lat.  con,  i,  e.  cum,  and 
CoACE'avATBD,   .  >acervus ;  perhaps  from   the 

Coacekva'tion.  J  Gr.  a'i€lp€iv,  adducere,  cogere 

in  unum,  congregare. 

To  bring  together,  to  gather,  to  collect  into  one 
heap  or  mass. 

For,  if  70U  could  pry  into  my  memory,  you  Bhould  discover 
there  a  huge  magazine  of  your  favours,  you  have  been  pleased  to 
do  me,  present  and  absent,  safely  stor'd  up  and  coactrvated  to  pre- 
serve them  from  mouldring  away  in  oblivion,  for  courtesies  should 
be  no  perishable  commodity. 

Howell.    Letter,  33.  hook  i.  sec.  1. 

So  that  the  fixing  of  it,  [gold]  is  not  want  of  spirit  to  fly  out, 
but  tbe  equal  spreading  of  the  tangible  parts,  and  the  close  coacer- 
ration  of  them.     Bacon,    Natural  UutoryM  Cent,  viii.  sec.  799. 

.  Whereas  our  author  pretends  to  prove,  not  only  that  there  is  no 
coaeervate  vacuity  in  the  space  so  often  mentioned,  but  absolutely 
that  there  is  none. 

Boyle.     Oh  the  SpHng  and  Weight  of  Air,  part  ii.  ch.  I. 

The  French  have  coche  and 
carosse;  It.  cocc/iio  and  carozza;  Sp. 
cdche  and  caro^a  5  Dutch,  koetse, 
koetsie,  koets-wagen,  and  karosse. 
Dr.  Thomas  H.  (enshaw)  derives. 
[^coach,  from  the  Fr.  carosse ;  It. 
carocda,  and  these  from  the  Lat. 
carruca.  See  Carocue.  Minshew 
and  Menage  from  the  Hungaric, 
kotczy ;  Wachter  from  the  obso- 

^ ,     lete  Ger.  kutten,  tegere,  q.  d.  ve/it- 

CoACH- WHEEL.  J  culum  camerotum.  Lye  observes 
that  the  ancient  Dutch  koetscn,  is  cubare.  Coach  and 
caroche,  are  distinguished  by  Stowe,  (see  the  quotation 
from  him,)  as  carriages— differing  either  in  form  or  size. 

It  is  for  these  that  fine  man  meets  the  street 
CoacVd,  or  on  foot-cloth,  thrice  chang'd  every  day. 
To  teach  each  suit,  he  has  the  ready  way 
From  Hyde-Parke  to  the  stage,  where  at  the  last 
His  deare  and  borrow'd  bravery  he  must  cast. 

Ben  Jonson,     Under-woods,  fol.  186. 


COACH,  V. 

Coach,  n. 

CoACH-FULL, 

Coach-driver, 

CoACH-BOX, 
CoACH-HIRE, 

Coach-horse, 

CoACH-HOUSE, 
COACH-MAKSR^ 
CoACH-MAN, 
CoACH-lfANSHIPf 


When  I  mnne. 


Ride,  saile,  am  coach'd,  know  I  how  farre  1  have  gone. 
And  my  mind's  motion  not  ?  or  have  I  none. 

Id,    lb,  fol.  181. 

And  in  her  coach  fur  C3rpria  set  above. 
Drawn  with  a  swan,  a  sparrow,  and  a  dove. 

Drayton,    Paetorali,  Eclogue,  7, 

My  swains  do  draw  in  silken  geeres, 
My  wheeles  be  shod  witli  downe, 
No  hardines  is  in  beauties*  coach, 

Warner.    Album* t  England,  book  vi.  ch.  xxz. 

So  that  now  Cromwell  had  nothing  else  to  do,  but  to  shew  his 
art  of  government  upon  six  coach'SurteM,  newly  presented  him, 
which  being  as  rebellious  as  himself,  threw  him  out  of  the  coach- 
box and  almost  killed  him.    Hohb$,  Behemoth,  part  iv.  fol.  578. 

Hyppolitns  the  sonne  of  Theseus  was  tome  in  pieces  by  his 
€oach'hor$ei^  according  to  his  name. 

Camden,    Remaint,    Names,  p.  50. 

Her  chariot  is  an  emptie  haselnut,  made  by  the  joiner  squirrel, 
or  old  grub,  time  out  of  mind,  the  fisries'  coach-mahere, 

Shahepeare,    Borneo  and  Juliet,  fol.  57. 
yOL.  XDC. 


In  the  yecre  1364,-  GuyllUm  Boonen,  a  Dutchman,  beeame    COACH. 

the  quecne's  coachmanne  aad  was  the  first  that  brought  the  use  of         

coaches  inlo  England.  And  after  a  while,  diverj  great  ladies,  COACT. 
with  as  great  jealonsle  of  the  quecnc's  displeasure,  made  them 
coaches,  and  rid  in  them  up  and  downe  the  countries,  to  the  great 
admiration  of  all  the  beholders,  but  then  by  little' ami  little,  they 
grew  vsuall  among  the  nobilitic,  and  others  of  sort,  &  within 
twenty  yeercfl  became  a  great  trade  of  coach-makiug. — Lastly, 
even  at  this  time,  1605,  began  the  ordinary  use  of  caroaches. 

Slow,    King  James,  1605. 

As  when  a  man  hath  fell'd  a  poplar  tree, 
Tnll,  straight,  and  smooth,  with  all  the  fair  boughs  on, 
Of  which  he  means  a  coach-wheel  made  shall  be. 
And  leaves  it  on  tlic  bank  to  dr}'  i'th*  sun. 

Hobbs^    Homer,   Iliads  book  iv. 

Under  the  first  are  comprelicndcd  all  those  who  are  carried 
down  in  coach-fulls  to  Westminster-hall  every  morning  in  term- 


time. 


Spectator,  No.  21. 

Here  comes  the  coach,  so  very  slow 
As  if  it  ne'er  was  made  to  go. 
In  all  the  gingerbread  of  state. 
And  staggering  under  its  own  weight. 

Lloyd,     C/ut'chat, 

As  sweetly  he. 


Who  quits  tlie  coach-hn.v  nC  the  midnight  hour. 
To  sleep  within  the  carriage  more  secure, 
His  legs  depending  at  the  open  door. 

Cowpcr.     The  Tash,  book  i. 

Of  thieMike,  or  coach-driver,  no  notice  was  needed,  because  the 
primitives  contain  the  meaning  of  the  compounds. 

Johnson,     Preface  to  the  English  Dictionary, 

-^^— —  Prcserv'd  by  them  [street  sweepers] 
From  dirt,  from  coach-hire,  and  th'  opprcHslve  rhenma 
Which  clog  the  springs  of  life,  to  them  I  sing. 
And  ask  no  inspiration,  but  their  smiles. 

Whitehead,     The  Sweepers, 

From  the  tibia  and  carpus  bones  [of  the  ox]  is  procured  an  oil, 
much  used  by  coarh'mahers  and  others  in  dressing  and  cleaning 
harness,  and  all  trappings  belonging  to  a  coach. 

Pennant,    Zoology,     The  Ox, 

Tlien  turning  he  regales  his  listning  wife 

With  all  th'  adventures  of  his  early  life ;  < 

His  skill  in  coach-mauship,  or  driving  chaise. 

In  bilking  tavern  bills,  and  spouting  plays. 

Cowper,     Tirocinium. 

Coactus,  past  participle  of  cogo, 
e.  co-ago.     Propria  notio  qjjuerenda 


COACT,  V,       -^ 
Coa'cted,  atlj,  J  i. 


CoaV.tion, 
Coa'ctive, 


est  in  motu  rei  impulse,  et  ita  moUe, 


ies 

f€X  una  loco  in  cdium.   Lennep. 
Coa'ctivity,     I      To  drive  together,  to  compel^  to 
Coa'ctivbly.  J  constrain,  to  force. 
Coactive,  in  Shakspeare,  is — acting  together  or  in 
union  :  so  also  coactivily  in  More. 

But  that  was  to  theyr  harme,  for  they  lost  the  feeld,  and  were 
coacted  to  flee.  Fabyan,  vol.  i.  ch.  cxL 

But  in  conclusion  bothe  garisons  and  the  inhabitantes,  oppressed 
with  muc&  penurye  &  extreme  famyne  were  coacted  to  render  the 
cytie  vpon  reasonable  condicions,  to  them  by  the  Frenche  kyng 
sent  and  oblated.  HalL    Henry  VL     The  thirty-first  Yere. 

He  neuer  cOmaunded  nor  yet  exacted  the  vow  of  virginitv  in 
all  his  whole  Gospel,  but  left  all  men  in  liberty  to  mary  if  they  list, 
forbidding  al  men  fyrmely,to  make  any  law  of  voaction  or  of  sepm- 
ratio,  wher  God  bathe  set  fredorae  in  manage. 

Bale,    English  Votaries,  part  i.  ch.  i.  fol.  16. 

In  whose  syghte  nothing  is  acceptable,  that  is  counterfayetly 
done,  or  els  by  coaccion,  Udall,    Ephesians,  ch.  vL 

After  the  king  was  thus  conuertcd  innnmerable  other  dailv  came 
&  were  adioined  to  tlie  church  of  Christ,  whome  thekiog  did  spe- 
ciallie  imbrace  but  compelled  none ;  for  so  he  had  learned,  that 
the  faith  and  semice  of  Christ  ought  to  be  voluntarie  and  not 
coacted.  Fox.    Martyrs,  fol.  105. 

Efi.  Speak  to  him,  fellow,  speak  to  him.  Ill  have  none  of 
this  coacted,  unnatural  dumbnesse  in  my  house,  in  a  family  where 
I  goveme.  Ben  Jonson.     The  Silent  Woman^  act  UI.  tc.  4. 
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COACX.        "Peed  the  ilocke  of  God  which  is  amongst  yoa,  hauing  care  and 

sight  ouer  it,  not  ofAcoacti-m  as  compelled  against  your  wils,  but 

COADJU'  ^illinglie  of  your  owne  accord  not  for  filthie  lucre  sake,  but 

TANT.  freelie  and  heartilie.  Fos,    Martyrs,  fol.  257. 

It  is  worthy  to  be  noted,  that  we  finde  three  examj>]e8  of  such 
a  kind  of  coactive  jurisdiction,  (if  I  may  so  term  it)  exercised 
either  by  our  Saviour,  when  he  was  here  on  earth,  or  by  bis 
Apostles ;  and  all  three  for  the  profanation  of  that  which  was 
sacred.  Mede,     Wbrkt,  Discourse ^  26.  book  i.  fol.  159. 

Thou  [affection]  dost  make  possible  things  not  so  heldj 
Communicatest  with  dreames.  « 

With  what's  vnreal  thou  coactive  art. 
And  fellow'st  nothing. 

Shakspeare,     Winter* s  Tate,  fol.  278. 

And  aske  those  that  say  it  [a  spirit]  is  neither  as  a  matliematical 
point,  nor  totally  present,  nor  extended,  whether  they  conceive 
It  any  thing  more  capable  thereby  of  that  vital  sympathy  and 
coactivity,  that  transmits  objects  in  their  exact  circumstances  to 
the  common  percipient. 

More.    Philosophical  Writings,  Pre/,  fol.  xiiL 

In  all  that  a  servant  does  he  is  scarce  a  voluntary  agent,  but 
when  he  serves  himself  :  all  his  services  otherwise,  not  flowing 
naturally  from  propensity  and  inclination,  but  being  drawn  and 
forced  from  him  by  terror  and  coactioTU 

South.    Sermons,  vol*  ii.  fol.  51. 

It  follows,  that  this  independent  religious  society  hath  not,  in 
and  of  itself  any  coactive  power  of  the  civil  kind  :  its  inherent 
jurisdiction  being  in  its  nature  and  use,  entirely  different  from 
that  of  the  state. 
WarburtoHm    Divine  Legation  of  Moses  Damomtrated,  book  ii.  s.  5. 


COADJU^fANT,  n 
Coadju'ting, 
Coadji/tive, 
coadju^tor, 

CoaDJ  U^TORSHIPj 

Coadji/trzx. 

CoADJirVANCY, 


From  CO,  ad,  and  jutus,  the 
past  participle  of  juvare,  (of  un- 
certain Etymology,)  to  help,  aid 
^or  assist,  in  one  common  labour. 
One  who  helps,  aids,  or  as- 
sists, another  > — which  other  is 
himself  merely  a  helper,  aider^ 


or  assistant.    Generally  j— ^  helpmate,  an  assistant. 

Onely  they  that  be  called  beneficiall,  and  do  vse  the  vertue  of 
beneficence,  whiche  consisteth  in  cousaylyng,  and  helpynge  other 
with  any  assistenceintymaof  nede,  shall  alwaye  fynde  coadiutours 
&  Bupportoura  of  their  gentyll  courage. 

Sir  Thomas  Eiyot.     Govemour,  fol.  131. 

For  Without  delay  Richard  Lord  Riuers,  9c  Sir  Anthony 
WooduSe,  his  valiaunt  8onne,which  after  was  Lord  Scales,  accom- 
panied with  fours  hundred  warlike  personcs,  were  appojmted  to 
passe  the  seas,  and  to  be  coaeUutors  to  the  Dake  of  Somerset. 

HaU.    Henry  VI.  The  thirty-eighth  Yere, 

Whose  [King  Henry  VIIL]  good  happ«  it  was,  so  aptly  to  choose 
SDche  an  one  as  shoulde  afterwarde  be  a  feitfaful  and  continnall 
coaiutr{ce  vnto  hym  in  all  hys  mostc  deuote  and  Godly  procedinges 
concerning  the  knowledge  of  God  and  his  worde  to  bee  sett  foorth 
to  the  people.  Udall,    To  Queen  CeUherine,  vol.  i.  foL  16. 

There  is  no  mischief  that  we  fall  into,  but  that  we  ourselves 
are  at  least  a  eoadjutlve  cause,  and  do  help  to  further  the  thing. 

Feltham,     Resolve,  66. 

Heare  all  men,  that  I  Richard  Earie  of  Cornwall  sweare  vpon 

the  holy  Gospels,  to  be  faithfull  and  forward  to  reforme  with  you 

the  kingdome  of  England,  hitherto  by  thecounsell  of  wicked  men 

^    too  much  deformed.    And  I  wiU  be  an  effectiiall  coadiutor  to  ex- 

*    pell  the  rebels  and  troublera  of  the  realme,  from  out  the  same. 

Speed.    Henry  III.    Anwk  1259. 

Whereas  those  higher  hills  to  view  fair  Tone  that  stand. 
Her  coad^uting  springs  much  more  content  behold. 

Drayton.     Pofy-olbion,  song  3. 

He  was  ignorant  that  the  sun  would  not  passe  the  bounds  and 
limits  appointed  unto  him  ;  for  otherwise  the  Furies  and  cursed 
tongues  which  are  the  ministresses  and  coadjuiresses  of  justice 
would  find  him  out.  Holland.    Plutarch,  fol.  1063. 

It  [crystal]  is  a  mineral  body  in  the  diffierence  of  stones,  and 
redoced  by  some  itito  that  subdivision,  which  comprehendeth 
gemms,  transparent  and  resembling  glass  or  ice,  made  of  a  lentous 


percolation  of  earth,  drawn  from  the  most  pure  and  limpid  jnlce  COADJU- 
thereof,  owing  unto  the  coldness  of  the  earth  some  concurrence      TANT. 
or  coutffuvancy,  but  not  immediate  determination  and  efficiency.  — 

Sir  Thomas  Brown,  book  U.  ch.  i.        COSSKU 

— — ^— ^— ^— —  Caps  aloof* 
Qnadratt  and  einnilar,  oonlbs'dly  fly. 
The  sport  of  fierce  Norwegian  tempeats^  tost 
By  Thracia's  coadjutant,  and  the  roar 
Of  loud  £uroclydon*s  tumultuous  gusts. 

J.  Philips.     CeremSa, 

The  emperor  himself,  who  hath  now,  as  it  is  thought,  chao^d 
his^  purpose,  neither  seeking  dominion  over  them,  alteration  of 
religion,  nor  promotion  of  his  son  to  the  eesu^toreh^,  aboold 
be  glad  to  have  such  an  one  joined  with  him,  as  ms^  both  rid  the 
Germans  of  suspicion,  and  also  be  a  continual  stay  for  his  hooae. 
Strype.  Edward  VI.  Anno,  1552.  Mem.  EccL,  book  ii.  ch.  xx. 

The  plebeian  adiles  were  chosen  out  of  the  commons ;  and  were 
in  some  respects  a  sort  of  coadjutors  to  the  tribunes. 

Mebnoth.     Cicero.    Letter,  32.  book  Xi.  n.  * 

Coadjutor  in  the  R<mi$h  Church  is  a  Bishop  joined 
to  another  to  assist  him  in  his  Episcopal  functions, 
and  in  some  instances  to  succeed  him.  PeL  Marc,  de 
Concord :  Sacra  et  Imp.  8.  The  weU-4aiown  Cardinal  de 
Retz  was  Coadjutor  to  his  uncle,  the  Archbishop  of 
Paris.    The  right  of  appointment  is  in  the  Pope. 

COADVENTURE,  co,  ad,  and  tenturu$,  the  parti- 
ciple future  of' venire,  to  come.  {Venio,  Seal.  ch.  ix.  from 

Adventure,  (the  noun)  any  thing  that  will,  that  may, 
or  is  about  to  come.  Adventurer,  he  who  tries  risks, 
hazards,  braves,  what  maj  or  is  about  to  come  or  to 
happen. 

There  is  a  worthy  captain  in  this  town,  who  was  a  comimesUmrer 
in  that  expedition,  who,  upon  the  storming  of  St.  Thomas,  he^rd 
young  Mr.  Ralegh  encouraging  his  men  in  these  words  :  **  Come 
on  my  noble  hearts,  this  is  the  mine  we  come  for,  and  they  who 
think  there  is  any  other  mot  foola." 

HeweU.    ^f^,  61.  book  iL 

COADUNAT^ION,orl     Cb,  ad,  and  i«««.    Acom- 
CoADUNi^TioN.  J  pound  used,  emphatkally^ 

fior  the  simple  ^ord,  tmioii. 

Bodies  seem  to  hare  an  intrinslck  principle  of,  or  corruption 
ftom  the  eeeidumtien  of  particles  endued  witlt  contrary  qualities. 

Hmie.     Origin  of  Mmstkis»d. 

Unless  men  could  be  membcta,  and  parts,  and  lonaof  a  church, 
whereof  there  ia  no  coudmiation^  no  authority,  no  goremonr. 

J.  Taylor,    episcopacy  Aeaerted,  sec  3. 

He  that  erects  another  (economy,  than  what  the  master  of  the 
family  hath  ordained,  destroys  all  those  relations  of  mutual  de- 
pendence which  Christ  liath  made  for  the  coadunition  of  all  the 
parts  of  it,  and  so  destroys  it  ia  the  fomslity  of  a  Christian 
congregation  or  family.  Id.    Ih,  see  22. 

CO^'VAL,or^      Prom,  co  and  awm,  Gr.  alikfv  v 
Coe'val,  n.       linserto,  more  JEolum.  Aiwy,  quad  aci 
Coe'val,  adj.    Cov,  temper  existens.     Vossios. 
CoE^vouB.       J      Of  the  same  duration  in  time,  of 
the  same  age,  co-existent. 

Even  TuUy  himselfe,  the  patteme  of  eloquence  to  all  succeed- 
ing ages,  and  one  of  the  most  absolute,  and  eminent  in  his  pro- 
fession, that  ever  the  world  yeelded,  was  notwithstanding  shsirply 
censured,  and  taunted  at  by  his  coevals,  as  swelling  after  the 
Asiatique  manner,  too  redundant  and  firequentin  repetitioDS,  in 
Jesfcs  sometime  too  cold,  and  in  the  composure  or  his  mattw 
broken^  and  effeminate.  HahewiU.    Apelogie,  M.  S9. 

Our  misery  is  not  of  yesterday,  but  as  andent  as  the  first  cri- 
minal, and  the  ignorance  we  are  involved  in  almost  coseomi  with 
the  humane  nature. 

OirnnvUL    The  Vanity  of  Dogmaiixing,  ch.  i.  foL  !• 

I  remember  Pliny  tells  us  of  some  oaks  growing  in  his  dme  in 
the  Hercynian  forest,  which  were  thought  coevons  with  the  woiid 
Itself.  Evelyn,    Sylem,  ch.  xxix. 
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Some  waten,  Cttsar.lia^fe  derif«d  their  birth 
From  reins  by  strong  conrulsions  broke  in  euth  t 
And  some  coeval  with  the  world  began  ; 
And  starting  through  appointed  channels  ran, 
When  this  whole  frame  th'  Almighty  Builder  rear'd, 
Ordain'd  its  laws,  and  its  first  motions  steer'd. 

HmgkM,    iMcan.   Phartalia,  book  X. 

The  history  of  Redempfion  Is  coeval  with  that  of  the  globe 
Itself,  has  rnn  through  every  stage  of  its  existence,  and  will  out- 
last its  utmost  duration. 
Hitrd.    Serm,  he/vre  the  Soeietyfir  the  Pr^fmgmtim^tU  OotpeL 

O  my  eoeoalt  /  remnants  of  yourselves  ! 
Poor  human  ruins,  totterinff  o*er  the  grave ! 
Shall  we,  shall  aged  men,  l&e  aged  ti«es> 
Strike  deeper  their  vile  root,  and  closer  cUofl^ 
Still  more  enamour'd  of  this  wretched  soil ! 

Youn^.     The  Complaint,    Nighty  4. 

COAFFOREST,  see  Foabst,  of  unaettled  Etymo- 
logy. Waehter  thinks  from  Ger./nrwt,  alere,  poicere, 
nutrire,  as  the  Latin,  nemus,  from  v4/mo,  paioo. 

Henry  Rtz  Empresse  Mz.  the  Second)  did  coqfbrest  much 
land,  which  continued  all  his  reign,  though  much  complained  ol 

iiwfelk    Letter^  16.  book  iv. 

COAGENT,  n.  Co,  and  agens,  present  participle 
oiagere,     (See  Coact.) 

One  who  acl$  with,  in  union  or  conjunction,  or  co- 
operation with>  another. 

Hiis  crew  of  ribalds,  vilhdnous  and  nought 
Wldi  their  co-ageiUf  in  this  damned  thing. 

To  noble  Lei*ster  their  commission  brought. 
Commanding  the  deliv*ry  of  the  King. 

Drayton,    The  Baton^  Ware^  book  ▼• 

X*  Lucy  One  thh^  I  had  forgot;  your  rigour  to 

His  deca/d  brother,  in  which  your  flatteries. 
Or  sorceries,  made  him  a  co'ogent  with  you. 
Wrought  not  the  least  impression. 

Mamnger,    The  City  Afadam,  act  iii.  K«  2. 

COAGMENT,  see  Coauoment. 

COAGUILA,  a  Province  of  the  Government  of 
San  Luis  Potosi,  in  Mexico,  called  also  Cuvilla  in 
some  maps,  and  Nuova  Estkrmaduba  in  others.  On 
the  east  it  has  Texas,  Nuova  Santander,  and  Leon  | 
on  the  west  New  Biscay,  and  the  Bolson  de  Mapimi ; 
on  the  north  the  uneonqnei^  Countries ;  and  on  the 
south  New  Biscay,  being  about  900  leagues  in  breadlk 
from  north  to  south,  and  150  from  east  to  west. 

The  Capital  is  Monclova,  Montelovez,  or  Cohahuila, 
as  it  is  variously  written  in  Spanish  maps,  in  lat. 
27^  SO"  N.  and  about  long.  101''  32'  W.  Castanuela 
is  the  next  place  of  any  note,  in  about  lat.  26^  5^  N. 
and  long.  101^4^'  W.;  but  there  are  very  few  Missions 
in  Cohaguila,  and  the  Province  is  nearly  a  waste.  The 
great  lUo  Br»vo  del  Nopte«  however^  runs  through 
it  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  from  this,  and  its 
vicinity  to  the  United  States  3  it  will  probably  soon 
be  extensively  colonized. 

COA'GULATE,  r.T      Fr.   co-aguler,    to  curd  or 

Coa'oulablb,  I  congeal  into  a  curd,  to  joyA 

Itogether,  to    make    to   joyn. 
I  Cotgrave.    From   co-agulaiut 


Coaoula'tion, 
Coa'oulativc^ 
Coaovla'toBj 

COA^OULUtf. 


-  the  past  participle  of  co-<ig»/Ar0^ 


J 


itself  from  co^agere.    (See  Co«- 


ACT^ 

The  Player  in  Hamlet  uses  coagulate  as  an  adjective, 
act  ii.  sc.  2.  **  And  thus  o*re->sized  with  coagulate  gore." 

And  indeed  it  stands  to  very  good  reason  that  the  bodies  of 
"  4  he^ng  nothing  but  coagulated  aire,  shonld  be  cold,  as  well  as 


eoagmlaHd  water,  which  is  snow  or  ice;  and  tliat  it  shonld  hare  COAOU- 

a  more  keen  and  i^ercing  cold,  it  consbting  of  more  subtUo  LATE. 

partideSy  than  those  of  water,  and  therefore   more  fit  to  in*  — 

sinuate,  and  more  accurately  and  stingingly  to  affect  and  touch  COAL. 
the  neires. 

More,    j^ntidote  against  Atheism,  ch.  xii.  fol.  125. 

And  experiments,  purposely  made,  have  shown,  that,  if  some 
acids  be  convey<)d  immediately  into  the  mass  of  bloody  they  will 
coagulate  even  that  liquor,  whilst  it  continues  in  the  vessels  of 
the  yet  living  animals. 

Boyle*     Of  the  Beconcileableneis  of  Specific  Medicines,  ifc. 

He  knows  that  the  sernm,  that  swims  upon  the  blood  out  of  the 
body,  is  by  a  gentle  heat  immediatefy  coaguluhte  into  a  thick 
white  substance,  not  unlike  a  custard. 

Jd.    Natural  Philosophy,  part  iL  ess.  Ik 

But  of  the  coagulation  of  distilled  liquors,  such  as  even 
chymists  themselves  are  not  wont  to  look  upon  as  at  aU  disposed 
to  coagulation,  I  may  elsewhere  have  a  better  opportunity  to 
entertain  you,  and  therefore  I  shaU  forbear  to  do  it  now. 

Id.    IK 

I  remember  then,  that  I,  divers  years  ago,  prepared  a  salt, 
which  either  was,  or  at  least  answeted  well  to  the  qualities 
ascribed  to  that  which  is  now  called  Olouherus's  tal  nUrabilis, 
which  seemed  to  have  in  it  a  coagulative  power.  In  reference  to 
common  water.  M    The  History  of  Firmness, 

Ihe  women  of  an  advanced  age  had  their  hair  cropped  short ; 
and  many  were  cut,  in  oblique  lines,  all  over  the  fore  part  of 
the  body ;  and  some  of  the  wounds,  which  formed  rhomboidal 
figures,  had  been  so  lately  inflicted,  that  the  coagulated  blood 
sUU  remained  in  them. 

Cooh,     Voyage,  vol.  vL  book.  ii.  ch.  IL 

A  Huid  in  Chemiitry  is  said  to  be  in  a  state  of  Co- 
AOVLATioN  when  it  becomes  more  or  less  solid.  Coagu- 
lation by  heat,  is  termed  CoagtUatio  per  neparatumem ; 
by  cold,  coagulatio  per  comprehensUmem,  Thus  the  white 
of  egg  becomes  coagulated  by  boiling;  and  blood 
dnywn  from  a  vein,  by  expcMure  to  atmospherical  air. 
CoAGULUM  is  any  curded  or  coagulated  substance,  as 
the  curd  for  cheese  separated  from  the  serous  part  of 
milk  by  rennet,  (the  stomach  of  a  young  sucking 
animal,)  infused  in  warm  water. 

COAL,  n. 


COASt,  v. 

Coaly, 
coalhslack, 

CoAL-BOX, 

coal-carvivb, 

coal-hocss, 

Coal-mine, 

coal-uiner, 

Coal-pit, 

CoAL-SfflP, 
CoAL-SLXOK, 
COAL-TUBNED, 
CoAL-WORK' 


Of  unseUled  Etymology.  A.  S. 
col',     Ger.     and    Dutch,    Aroip; 

Swed.  kol  Vossius  derives  from 
the  Gr.  KoXeo*  pro  ici^Xcov,  ignii 
yepHheion.  Waehter  from  xifXdio, 
coniburo,  Ihre  seems  to  decide 
for  the  Swed.  quilla  g  Westro- 
Ooth.  kylla,  aceendere  ignem,  to 
kindle  a  fire. 


As  blake  he  lay  as  any  cole  or  crow. 
So  was  the  blood  yronnen  in  his  face. 

Chaucer.    The  Knighte*  Tale,  v.  2694. 

Instede  of  cote-armure  on  his  haroeis. 
With  nayles  yelwe,  and  bright  as  any  gold. 
He  badde  a  here's  skin,  cole-hlahe  for  old. 

Id,    lb.  T.  2144. 

A  kind  of  coal  ia  as  men  say, 

Which  have  aasayed  the  same  ? 
That  in  the  fire,  will  wast  away. 

And  outward  cast  no  flame. 

Unto  myself  may  I  compare 

Xlie  coo/ev,  that  so  consume. 
Where  nought  is  sene,  though  men  do  stare, 
Ittstede  of  flame  but  fame. 
fncertaine  Auctors,    The  CempMniofa  hoi  tToMf,'^, 
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COAL.         And  be  made  all  the  vcMelt  of  the   altar:   the  canldfoiif, 
ahonels,  basyas^  flesshokcs  and  coiepatmes  all  of  brass. 

Bille.  Ahuo  1551.    Exodus ^  ch.  xxxTiii. 

He  wold  so  brag  aod  crake. 
That  be  wold  than  make 
The  deuite  to  quake, 
And  with  a  colc-rake 
Bruse  them  on  a  brake. 

SkelioH,     Why  come  ye  not  to  Court. 

Dan  Elingham,  a  monke  of  Linton  of  Saint  Benedict's 
order,  comming  to  the  White-friers  in  Nottingham,  found 
there  John  Baptist  painted  in  a  white  friars  weed,  whereat  mar- 
nailing,  bee  coUd  out  these  rymcs  vpon  the  wall  nere  to  the 
picture.  Camden,     RemaiM.  Rythmes,  p.  342. 

The  wood  cut,  and  set  out  ready  for  the  coaling-,  Sec. 

Evelyn.    Syha,  cb.  xxx. 

The  eagle  in  £8op,  seeing  a  piece  of  flesh,  now  ready  to  be 
sacrificed,  swept  it  away  with  her  clawcs,  and  carried  it  to  her 
nest ;  but  there  was  a  burning  coale  stuck  to  it  by  chance,  which 
unawares  consumed  her,  young  ones,  nest  and  altogether. 

Burton,    Anatomy  of  Melancholy  ^  fol.  138. 

I  know  my  pitied  lore  doth  aggravate 
£nry  and  wrath  for  these  wrongs  offered  : 

And  that  my  sufferings  add  with  my  estate 
Coala  in  thy  bosom,  hatred  in  thy  bead. 

Daniel.     Letter  from  Octavia  to  Antonin»» 

And  thou,  poor  earth,  whom  fortune  doth  attaint. 
In  nature's  name  to  suffer  such  a  harm. 

As  for  to  lose  thy  gem,  and  such  a  saint. 
Upon  thy  face  let  coaly  rarcns  swarm. 

Sidney.     Arcadia,  book  ir. 

Or  rocky  Avon,  or  of  sedgy  Lee, 

Or  coaly  Tme,  or  ancient  hallow*d  Dee. 

Milton.    Vac.  Ex.  1.  98. 


Pr'ytbee  come, 


Revenge  to  me  is  sweeter  far  than  life  ; 
Thou  art  my  raven,  on  whose  coal-black  wingt 
Revenge  comes  flying  to  me. 

Ford.     The  Witch  ofEdmcnton,  act  r.  se.  1. 

Well,  rid  him  of  your  seruice  :  nay. 

It  skils  not  if  of  life, 
At  last  if  so  you  mean  that  we 

Shall  loue  as.  man  and  wife, 
I'or  such  cole-carriers  in  an  house 

Are  ever  hatching  strife. 

Warner.     Albion* a  England^  book  yii. 

If  bee,  that  seeketh  to  reforme  couetousnesse  or  superstition, 
should  but  labour  to  induce  the  contrarie,  it  were  but  to  draw 
men  out  of  lime  inXo'  cole-dtut. 

Hooker.     Ecclesiastical  Polity  ^  book  v.  sec*  65. 

Let  the  keeper  of  Lollards'  Tower  come  in,  and  have  him 
•way. 

The  Keeper.    Heere,  sir. 

Story.  Takc-this  inan  with  you  to  the  Lollards*  Tower,  or 
els  to  the  Bishop's  Cole-house,  Fox.    Martyrs^  fol.  1631. 

25  cole-mines,  which  yield  abundance  of  feuell  for  Ifae  whole 
county.  Fuller.     Worthies.  Yorkshire. 

That,  which  caused  this  severity  against  him  [Lilburn]  at  this 
time,  was  his  violent  opposition  of  Sir  Arthur  Hazelrig,  a 
leading  member  of  the  Parliament,  about  a  coal-pit  in  his 
possession,  claimed  by  one  Primate. 

Baker.     Charles  II,     Anno  1651. 

Spa.  Very,  very  wel  :  if  I  die  in  thy  debt  for  this  crack-rope, 
let  me  be  burned  in  a  coal-sack. 

Ford.     The  Fancies  Chaste  and  Noble,  act  L  sc.  2. 

Sir  Hugh  Cholmly  set  out  some  vessels,  which  took  sdme 
coal-ships  coming  from  London. 

Whitelock.    Memoirs.    Anno  1644. 


And  Froom  for  her  disgrace. 


Since  scarcely  ever  wash'd  the  colcsleck  from  her  face. 

Drayton.    Poly-oUnon,  song  3. 

Then  Nestor  broild  them  on  the  coal-tumd  wood, 
Fowr'd  blacke  wine  on  ;  and  by  him  yong  men  stood. 

Chapman,     Homer,     Odyssey,  book  iii« 


We  know  that  in  some  places,  as  parCicalarly  at  a  famous  c0«/-  COAL 

mine  in  Scotland,  there  are  great  cavities,  that  reach   a  good  _ 

way  under  that  ground,  that  serves  there  for  a  bottom  to  the  sem.  C0A« 

Boyle,     Hydrostatical  Paradoxes,  app.  iL  LiESCE. 

What  Cato  taught,  Heaven  sure  cannot  deny, 
Bereav'd  of  «11,  we  still  have  pow'r  to  die, 
Then  down  her  throat  the  burning  coal  conveyed, 
**  Go  now,  ye  fools,  and  hide  your  swords,"  she  said. 

Smart.    Martial,  book  1.  ep.  26. 

From  speculation  he  proceeded  to  practice,  and  supplied  himself 
with  the  tools  of  a  carpenter,  with  which  he  mended  hiscoa/-6oLr 
very  successfully,  and  which  he  still  continues  to  employ,,  as  he 
finds  occasion.  Johnson,     The  Idler,  No.  31. 

In  the  middle  of  the  night,  one  of  the  natives  contrived  to 
steal  an  iron  coal-rake,  that  was  made  use  of  for  the  oven. 

Cook.     Voyage,  vol.  i.  ch.  ziv. 

Coal  is  distinguished  into  pit  Coal,  from  the  place 
whence  it  is  dug  out,  and  sea  Coal  from  the  manner  by 
which  it  is  conveyed.  The  statutable  sack  of  Coals 
measures  four  bushels  ;  and  a  chaldron  of  Coals  sold 
from  the  river  Thames,  consists  of  thirty-six  bushels. 
The  Coal  bushel  measures  one  Winchester  bushel  and 
one  quart  of  water.  All  Coals  landed  from  the  Thames 
ore  measured  and  inspected  by  an  officer^  termed  a 
Coal  Meter. 

SsiALL  Coal  is  a  lesser  sort  of  Charcoal  made  from 
brushwood. 

To  carry  Coals,  a  phrase  familiar  to  our  old  writers, 
is  to  submit  to  insults.  The  Carriers  of  wood  and 
coals  were  the  lowest  menials  in  a  family.  See 
Blackguakd. 

Coal-fisu,  in  Zoology,  the  English  natne  of  the 
G,  carbonarius.     See  Gadus. 

COALE'SCE,  '^      From  co-flteo;  and  this  from  c&n, 

Coale'scence,  l^and  the  obsolete  aleo  for  alo  ;  aod — 

ah  alendo,  alescere,  id  est  crescert. 
See  Vosslus.  Fr.  coalescer  ;  to  close, 
joyn,  or  grow  together  again.    Cotgrave. 

As  a  whole  Christ  is  made  Mediator,  and  that  he  might  be  a 
fit  one,  it  was  requisite  that  he  should  partake  of  the  natures  of 
the  persons  between  whom  he  was  constituted  Mediator,  and  jet 
both  of  them  should  coalesce  into  one  person,  but  witbont  con- 
founding them  together. 

Goodwin.     Of  Christ  the  Mediator,  vol.  iii.  part  iii.  ch.  six. 

This,  I  say,  will  not  heal  the  breach  that  this  hypothesis  makes 
upon  the  Divine  Wisdom ;  it  tacitely  reflecting  a  shameful  over- 
sight upon  Omniscience,  that  he  should  not  be  aware  of  the 
future  coalescence  of  these  bodies  into  one,  when  he  made  souls 
for  them.         Olanvill.     Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  part  ii.  ch.  11. 

One  heart,  one  way,  was  the  motto  of  the  prophet,  when  he 
foretels  the  future  coalition  of  God's  people  ;  and  one  mind,  one 
mouth,  was  the  Apostle's  to  his  Romans. 

Hali.     Christian  Moderation,  sec  12. 

Perhaps,  if  the  degree  of  fire  were  much  increased,  a  more 
yehement  agitation  would  surmount  this  cohesion,  and  dissipate 
again  these  clusters  of  coalescent  corpuscles. 
Boyle.     Experitnental  Notes  of  the  Mechanical  Origin  and  Pro- 
duction of  Fixedness,  ch.  ii. 

'  But  however,  say  they,  body  in  general,  the  common  l»5is 
and  matter  of  all  worlds  and  beings,  is  self-existent  and  eternal ; 
which  being  naturally  divided  into  innumerable  little  particles  or 
atoms,  eternally  endued  with  an  ingenit  aud  inseparable  power 
of  motion,  by  their  ouinifArious  concursions  and  combinations, 
and  coalitions,  produce  successively  (or  at  once,  if  matter  be 
infinite,)  an  infinite  number  of  worlds ;  and  Kmong^^t  (he  rest 
there  arose  this  vi&ible  complex  system  of  heaven  and  earth. 

Bentley.    Sermon,  6L 


Cole^scent, 
coali^tion. 


He  answer'd  not 


But,  with  a  grateful  and  assenting  clasp. 
Confined  me  to  his  bosom — while  our  souls, 
Minglijig  their  friendships,  coalesced  together. 

Brooke,     Comrades 
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COA-  Bnt  for  the  same  penon,  In  the  same  circumstancef^  to  be  at 

LESCE.  onee  the  speaker,  and  the  party  addressed,  tliis  is  impossible ; 

—  ■  and  so  therefore  is  the  coaUicenceof  the  first  and  second  person. 

COARSE.  Uanit,    Hermes,  book  i.  ch.  v. 

No  tfoa/ilMii,  which,  under  the  specious  name  of  independency, 
carries  in  its  bosom  the  unreconciled  principles  of  the  original 
discord  of  puties,  tret  was,  or  will  be  an  healing  coaUtion, 

Burke,     Oh  the  iaie  State  of  the  Nation. 

CO- ALLY.  Co,  and  alltf ;  from  ad,  and  Ugare,  to 
bind.     See  Ally. 

To  bind,  or  unite,  to  join  or  associate. 

Such  ciyil  society  can  nerer  decently  or  honorably  act  with  a 
total  disregard  to  that  co-aUied  religion,  which  they  profess  to 
belicye,  and  of  which,  under  another  consideration,  they  compose 
the  body. 

Warhurton,    Divine  Legation.  Ded.  (1740)  to  the  Jews, 

CO-APPREHEND,  co,  and  apprehendo,  to  take  bold 
of;  compounded  of  ad,  prte,  and  hendo,  (used  only  in 
composition,)  whicb  Tooke  derives  from  the  A.  S. 
l^enlan,  to  bunt,  catch,  or  seize. 

To  take  or  seize^  to  catch  or  bold^  sc.  the  meaning 
of  any  thing. 

They  assumed  the  shapes  of  animals  common  unto  all  eyes; 
and  by  their  conjunctions  and  compositions  wem  able  to  commu- 
nicate tbeir  conceptions,  unto  any  that  eo-apprrhemled  the  syn- 
taxis  of  their  natures.         Sir  Thmnai  Brown,  book  v.  ch.  xx. 

COAPTATION.  Co,  and  aptare,  (Gr.  asrr-civ,)  to 
join }  to  fit^  or  suit.     See  Apt. 

-  Thus  in  a  clock,  the  hand  is  moved  upon  the  dial,  the  bell  is 
struck,  and  the  other  actions  belonging  to  the  engine  are  per- 
formed, not  because  the  wheels  are  of  brass  or  iron,  or  part  of  one 
metal  and  part  of  another,  or  because  the  weights  are  of  lead  ;  but 
by  virtue  of  the  size,  shape,  bigness,  and  voaptation  of  the  seycraV 
parts.  Boyle,     The  Sceptical  Chymist,  part  v. 

'  As  a  man,  that  sees  a~ screwed  gim  shot  off,  though  he  may  not 
be  able  to  deseribe  the  number,  bigness,  shape,  and  coaptation 
of  all  the  pieces  of  the  lock,  stock,  and  batTel,  yet  he  may  readily 
conceive,  that  the  effects  of  the  gun,  how  wonderful  soever  they 
may  seem,  may  be  performed  by  certain  pieces  of  steel,  of  iron, 
and  some  parcels  of  wood,  of  gimpowder,  and  of  lead.       * 

Jd,    Natwral  Philosophy ,  part  1.  tsa,  4. 

COA'RCT,  V.  '\  Lat.  coarctare.  See  Artus,  in 
Coa'rctatb,  f  Vossius.  Fr.  coarcter,  to  strain, 
Coarcta'tion,  1  press,  or  thrust  hard  together^ 
CoA^RCTiNO.  J  restrain  or  bring  within  a  narrow 
compass.    Cotgrave. 

Notwithstandynge,  rancour  coarcted  and  longe  deteyned  in  a 
narowe  roume,  at  the  last  brasteth  out,  with  intoUerable  vyolence, 
and  bryngeth  all  to  confusion. 

Sir  Thomas  Elyot.    The  Govemour,  fol.  7, 

It  seems  the  wind,  finding  this  room  in  form  of  a  trunk,  and 
eoarctated  therein,  forced  the  stones  of  the  first  window^  like 
pelleU,  clean  through  it  Fuller,    Worthies.    Esses. 

If  you  straiten  the  artery  never  so  much,  provided  the  sides  of 
it  do  not  quite  meet,  and  stop  all  passage  of  the  blood,  the  vessel 
will  notwithstanding  continue  still  to  beat  below  or  beyond  the 
coarctation,  Ray.     On  the  Creation,  part  iu 

Also  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign  [Henry  IV.]  an  act  was  made, 
That  no  person  of  what  degree  soeuer,  should  after  that  day 
alledge  for  his  excuse  any  constraint  or  coarcting  of  liis  prince 
for  doing  of  any  unlawful  act. 

Baker.    Henry  IT,  Anno  1412. 

COARSE,  adj,'\     Anciently  written  course  or  court. 

Co^ARSELY^        >  Coarse  stitch  may  be  running  stitch : 

Co'arseness.  J  from  the  Lat.  cursus;  Ft.  course. 
Junius  suggests — cursorily  ;  cursim,  obiter  ;  ut  proprie 
deiiotet  pannamfestinanter  el  minore  cum  curd  elaboratumi 
cloth  wrought  hastily,  and  with  little  care.  It  is  used 
as  equivalent  to 

Rough,' rude,  gross. 


Yea  though  the  threeds  be  C9iirt«,  and  such  as  others  lothe 
Yet  most  1  wrap  always  therin,  my  bones  and  Dody  both. 
GascoigHC.     The  Complaint  of  the  Green  Knight. 

They  that  come  out  of  Persia,  namely  from  Shamacki,  doe 
bring  sowing  silkes  which  is  the  coarsest  that  they  vse  in 
Russeland.  Haklwyt,     Voyage,  ifc.  M,  Anth,  Jenkiuson. 

Let  coarse  bold  hands  from  slimy  nest 
The  bedded  fish  in  banks  ont-wrest. 
Or  curious  traitors  sleave  silk  flies. 
Bewitch  poor  fishes'  wand'ring  eyes. 

Donne.     The  Bait. 

He  smack'd,  and  crv'd,  '*  He*s  base,  mechanic,  coarse  i 
So  're  all  your  English  men  in  their  discourse." 

Id,    Satire,  4. 


COARSE. 
COAST. 


Though  no  Omphale, 


Nor  you  a  second  Hercules,  as  I  take  it. 
As  you  spin  well  at  my  command,  and  please  me, 
Your  wages,  in  the  coartest  bread  and  water. 
Shall  be  proportionable. 

Afasjiuger.     The  Picture,  act  iv.  SC.  2. 

Prophanipg  of  Scripture,  and  making  too  cheap  of  it,  was  never 
so  ordinary;  that  holy  volume  was  never  so  violently  and  eoursly 
handled,  even  ravished  and  deflourcd  by  unhallowed  lips. 

Hammond.     Works,  vol.  iv.  serm.  7. 

For  habit,  it  was  anciently  sackcloth  and  ashes :  by  the  course- 
ness  of  the  sackcloth  they  ranked  themselves,  as  it  were,  amongst 
the  meanest  and  lowest  condition  of  men  ;  by  ashes,  and  some- 
times earth,  upon  their  heads,  they  made  themselves  lower  than 
the  lowest  of  the  creatures  of  God. 

Mede.     On  Texts  of  Saiptwre,  book  i.  disc.  41. 

Slave  to  those  tyrant  lords,  whose  yokes  we  bore. 
And  serv'd  so  base  a  bondage  to  before; 
Yet  'twas  our  curse,  that  blessings  flow'd  too  fast. 
Or  we  had  appeUtes  too  coswse  to  taste. 

'  Otway.     Windsor  Castle, 

And  it  seems  to  me  the  more  probable  opinion,  that  he  [Ennins] 
rather  imitated  the  fine  railleries  of  the  Greeks,  which  he  shw  in 
the  pieces  of  Androuicus,  than  the  coarseness  of  his  own  country- 
men in  their  clownish  extemporary  way  of  jeering. 

Dryden.     On  tke  Origin  and  Progress  of  Satire. 

Under  leaves  to  hide  one's  head. 
Slightly  shelter'd,  coarsely  fed  : 
Now  my  better  lot  bestows 
Sweet  repast  and  soft  repose. 

Johnson.     Works,    Anacreon,  ode  9. 

Already  there  appears  a  poverty  of  conception,  a  coarseness  and 
vulgarity  in  all  the  proceedings  of  the  assembly,  and  of  all  their 
instructors.        Burke,    Be/lections  on  tke  Revohition  in  France, 

COAST,  v.^  Fr.  coste.  See  Accoast,  or  Accost, 
Coast,  n.  >To  accoast.  Skinner  says,  is,  latus 
Co'astbr.  J  lateri,  adjungere,  to  adjoin  side  to  side ; 

from  the  Lat.  casta,  (of  unknown  Origin.) 
To  go  near  to,  to  the  side  of,  to  approach. 
To  go,  or  continue  in  motion  by  or  upon  the  side  of, 

the  edge,  or  margin,  the  border,  limit  or  boundary. 
And  the  noun  is  applied  to  the  side,  the  edge,  or 

margin,  border,  limit  or  boundary.     B.  Jonson  uses 

costs  or  coasts  for  the  ribs  of  a  ship.    Barrow, — discost 

in  opposition  to  accost,  q.  v. 

Yf  Jei  knew  eny  contriee,  o^r  costes  abonte 
Wher  ^at  Dowel  dwelle]',  dere  frendes  telle^  me. 

Piers  Plouhman.     Vision,  fol.  166. 

In  womens  voice  thei  singe, 
With  notes  of  so  great  likynge. 
Of  suche  measure,  of  such  musike. 
Whereof  the  shippes  thei  beswike 
That  passen  by  the  costes  there. 

.   Grower.     Conf,  Am.,  book  i.  fol.  11. 

Sodom  and  Gomorre  and  the  nyg  coostid  cttees  that  in  lyk 
maner  diden  fornieacyoun  and  yeden  awei  aftir  othire  fleische, 
and  ben  maad  ensaumple,  suffrynge  pcyne  of  euerlasting  ficr. 

•  Wiclif,    Judas,  ch.  i.  . 
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COAST.  So  it  fortuned  that  the  lorde  John  ChMos  rode  the  mme  day 
eooaifng  the  French  host;  and  in  like  maner  the  lorde  of 
Cleremont,  one  of  the  French  marshallei,  had  ryden  forthe  and 
aiii«w«d  tha  ateta  of  the  Englyaihe  hooat 

Laid  Bermtrt*    FiroiMtart.  Crmtyc/t^  toL  i.  ch.  dzL 

That  as  the  lorde  Jamea  of  Bonrbon,  and  the  other  lordaa,  with 
theyr  baners  and  pcnona  before  them,  approached  and  costedde  the 
sayde  mountayne^  the  woivte  armed  of  the  companyona  caite 
atyll  contig^ewally  Btones  at  tbeym,  in  ancbe  wyae,  that  the  har- 
dyeat  of  them  waa  dryuen  abacke.  Jd.    Ik  ch.  cckr. 

Then  he  folowed  with  hia  footemen,  the  wyngea  of  horsemen 
coattyngB  and  rangyoge  on  enery  syde. 

UalL    BielmrdlU,     The  Utrd  Ykre. 

Departing  from  thence »  I  had  not  sayled  three  leagues  rp  the 
riuer  still  being  followed  by  tbe  Indians,  which  coasted  me  along 
the  riuer,  crying  stiU»  Amy,  Amy,  that  is  to  say  friende»  firiende. 
Hakiuyi,     Vojf4igt,  Sf<u    M.  Rai€  LwadtrnMert* 

And  lo  all  tbe  citee  wente  out  aghens  Jhesus,  and  wlianne  thei 
hadden  seyn  him»  thei  praiaden  that  he  wolde  passe  fro  her  cootiit, 

WicUf,    Matthxw,  ch.  yiiU 

And  beholde  al  the  cytyc  came  out  and  met  Jeans  and  when 
tiiey  sawe  him,  tibey  besought  hym  to  depart  out  of  their  cocurer. 

BiHt,  1651. 

.  nierafore  when  the  rumour  was  spread  abrodct  that  Jesus  was 
present,  whose  fame  increasing  by  litle  and  litle  went  beyond  the 
eotuta  of  the  Jewea :  a  certayne  woman  of  Canaan  cQming  out 
of  her  eooMtet  durst  not  come  nere  to  Jeans,  lest  she  beyng  un- 
clean might  aeme  to  defile  him.  UdaiL    Mattkew,  ch.  xrS. 

In  that  same  wynter,  the  Athenyans  that  were  in  Sycille,  landed 
and  entred  into  Hieoaereas  on  the  sea  syde,  and  the  Sycilyans  on 
the  cosie  of  the  mountaignea.        ^ieoltt.    Thtcidides,  fol.  97. 

Thia  diseouery  was  at  the  first  thought  very  profitable  vnto 
the  Spaniarda,  but  6f  late  it  hath  prooued  very  hurtfnil  rnto  them 
by  means  of  certaine  eoasiers  which  hare  sayled  the  self-same 

HnUmft,    FoyagtSpifc    Luftm  Pas. 


Hiis  climate  of  Gaule,  by  reason  fA  the  high  and  difficult 
risings  of  mountains,  and  those  always  covered  over  with  hideous 
heig[>es  of  snow,  before  time  unknowne  almost  to  the  inhabitants 
of  all  the  world  beside,  unlesse  it  be  where  it  cwuMk  upon  the 
sea,  is  enclosed  on  every  side  with  fences  that  environ  it  naturally 
as  it  were  by  arte  of  man.  HoUmuL    jimmmnut,  fol.  47. 


Soone  after  they  perceiued  how  both  parte  of  the  army  cotuied 
the  hiUes  side,  the  one  towarda  the  other. 

Fox,    Martyrs^  fol.  881. 

When  Gabriel  to  his  next  in  power  tbna  spake, 
Ussiel,  half  these  draw  off,  and  cmui  Ibe  south 
With  atricteat  watch. 

Miiton,    ParadUe  Loii,  book  iv.  1. 782. 

— — — ^^— — —  Intermit  no  watch 
Agiunst  a  wakeftil  foe,  while  I  abroad 
Through  all  the  coasts  of  dark  deatructlon  seek 
Deliverance  for  us  all.  Id.  16,  book  ii.  L  A&i, 

But  thus  I  answer'd :  Erring  Grecians  we. 

From  Troy  were  turning  homewards ;  but  by  foree 

Of  advene  winds,  in  far-diuerted  courae> 

Such  vnknowae  waies  tooke,  and  on  rude  seas  toat» 

(As  Joue  decreed)  are  cast  vpon  thia  coast, 

Chayman,    Homer,    Odyssey ^  fol.  135. 

Drawing  your  citv  mapp  with  coasters  care ; 

Not  onely  marking  where  safe  channels  run. 
But  where  tbe  shelves,  and  rocks,  and  dangera  are, 

To  teach  weak  strangers  what  they  oai^t  to  shun. 

DrnvenoHi,     Gondibert,  book  iiL  can.  6. 

When  we  came  in  sight  of  the  island  Hiapaaiola,  and  were 
consting  along  the  south  side  of  it  by  the  litle  isles  of  Vacca  and 
Ash,  I  obaerved  Captain  Knapman  was  more  vigilant  than  ordinary, 
keeping  at  a  good  distanee  off  shoar,  for  fear  of  coming  too  near 
those  small  low  islanda.  Dmmfkr,    Voyage*   ^ntto  1679, 

So  we  th'  Arabian  coast  do  know 
At  diatanee,  when  the  spices  bkyw  ; 
By  the  rich  odonr  taught  U>  ileer. 
Though  neither  day  nor  atam  appear. 

frailer.    Tke  Night  Piece. 


Which  is,  as  if  a  eoaster^  -who  had  ^aat  fram  port  to  port  only,  WASt, 

should  pretend  to  give  a  belter  description  of  the  inland  parts  of  — 

a  eonntry/than  thoae  who  have  travelled  It  ail  eiver.  GOAT. 

^tterhury.    Sermon^  5.  voL  L 

Hie  body  thua  ienew*d,  the  ooaariona  aoul<^ 

Or  rather  roasted  on  her  final  atate. 

And  fear*d,  or  wish'd  for,  her  appcrinted  fiile. 

Yenng,    Tke  Last  Day,  book  ii, 

Wott'd  yoQ«  my  friend,  true  bliaa  obtain  f 
Nor  press  the  coast,  nor  tempt  the  main. 
In  open  seas  loud  tempeste  roar. 
And  treacherous  rocks  begirt  the  shore. 

Cotton.   Homee^  book  iL  ode  10. 

Many  of  the  maritime  parts  of  Africa  are  com** 
monly  known  by  the  term  Coast,  as  tbe  Gold  CoaU 
or  Provinoe  of  Giiinea,  extending  about  100  leagued 
from  Cape  Apollonia  to  the  Rio  Volta.  Tbe  Grow, 
or  Pepper  Coast,  the  most  western  Province  of  Guinea, 
extending  about  twenty  leagues  between  Rio  Sestos 
and  Cape  Palmas.  The  Ivory  Oocut,  in  Guinea,  also 
extending  about  thirty  leagues  between  Cape  Apollonia 
and  Cape  P^mas.  The  Slave  Coast,  in  the  Kingdom 
of  Benin,  between  the  Rio  de  Lagos  and  the  Rio  de 
Volta.  The  Wmdmctrd  Coast,  fix>m  Cape  Apollonia  to* 
Cape  Roxo.  Cape  Coast ^  the  chief  English  Settlement 
on  the  Gold  Coast, 

COAT^  0,        ^     Fr.  eotte ;   It.  cotta ;    and  Ger. 
Coat,  n.  IkuUf  which  Wachter  derives  from 

Coat-arms,       t  kutten,tegere,  Scaliger  and  Menage 
CoAT-ABMoom^  Vthink  Mai  corrupted  from  Lai«  cro- 
CoAT-CARD,       Icola;  Or.  e/fomnroe,  which  Gcmer 
Coat-pockeTj  Isays,  wa8>  vestis  muUebxis 
.     Coatuig.         ^colons. 

Coat,  then,  according  to  Wachter,  is,--^that 
ooMT*  the  human»  or  any  other  body  ^  as  the  coat  of  a 
horse,  a  coai  of  manure,  a  coat  of  plaater. 

Court-cards,  vulgarly  so  called,  are  prt^rly  coa<- 
eards.  Massinger,  indeed,  uses  coats,  with  a  subsnufi- 
tionof  cards. 

And  al  ao  glad  of  a  goune.  of  a  gray  rosaet 
As  of  a  cote  of  cammoka.  oj^er  ckne  scariett. 

Piers  PUmkmmn,    Fisian,  foL  280. 

He  rode  but  homely  in- a  medlet  cq/«, 

Girt  with  a  aeint  of  ulk  with  barres  small ; 

Of  his  array  tell  I  no  longer  tale. 

Chaucer,     The  Prohgutf  t.  139^ 

And  to  bun  that  strayre  with  thee  in  doom,  and  takeaway  the 
coote,  leeve  thou  also  to  him  thl  mantel. 

Wiclif,    Matthem,  ch.  r. 

And  if  any  mi  wylsne  the  at  the  lawe,  and  take  away  thy  coir 
•kt  him  haoe  thy  cloke  also.  BMe,  15SL 

But  by  hir  cote-ammre,  and  hir  gere 
The  heraudea  knew  him  wal. 

The  ICmghtes  Taie,  v.  1029. 


For  he  that  thlncks  to  eoate  all  men 

and  all  to  onergoe, 
la  mnnyng  aball  aum  rltcher  fynde 

who  atUl  will  bid  Um  hoe. 

Bat  on  the  breast  to  bear  the  brunt 

and  keepe  them  from  the  hart 
A  snra  and  priuie  cote  is  wome 

repelling  pellets  smart. 

Tittbervile.    A  Ommpetrtsem,  ^ 

I  knowe  the  ladie  very  well, 

But  worthless  of  such  pralea. 
The  neatresse  sayd :  and  muse  I  dD> 

A  shepheard  thus  ahoald  hlaam 
The  coole  of  beautie. 

ITanMr.    JtWsmfsBmifimi. 
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COAT.  Yea,  dieR  l>e  mnamt  atoo  wliiche  caom  hantd  trapped  in 
Uacke  to  be  brought  into  this  pompons  sfaewe,  to  eary  tbe  deade 
mannea  flagge  and  ooo^r-armoimp,  and  with  tfaeyr  doame  lokyag 
(for  thefr  neckea  are  fint  boimde  mto  theyr  leggea)  to  make  as 
though  thef  sought  for  their  maisler  that  descended  and  gone 
downe  to  hell.  Udall,    Mark,  clu  v. 

But  here  nowe  oommeth  in  Sir  Thomas  More  trumping  in  our 
weie,  with  his  punted  card,  and  woulde  needes  take  vppe  this 
Hiomas  Bilney  from  ts,  and  make  him  a  connert  after  his  sect. 
Thus  these  roa/«if-cari/e«,  though  they  conld  not  by  plain  Scriptures 
conuinoe  him  beiog  alirc,  yet  now  after  his  death  by  false  plaie 
they  irill  make  him  theires  whether  he  will  or  no. 

#Kf.    Martfn^  fol.  919. 

Tn  delinerinrthe  which  corctlff  (as  is  abore  said)  he  made  the  heart 
to  be  fniimpA,[wc  should  now  say,  trvmp\  exhorting  and  iaoiting 
all  men  thereby  to  serve  the  Lorde  with  inward  heart  and  true  affec- 
tion, and  not  with  outward  ceremonies  :  adding  morcouer  to  the 
praise  of  that  triumph,  that  though  it  were  neuer  so  small,  yet  it 
woulde  make  rp  the  best  eote-carde  beside  in  the  bunch,  yea 
though  it  were  the  lung  of  clubs,  &c. 

SuAop  Latimer t  m  FosU  Afartyrs,  fdl.  157K 

Cook.  Oh,  Gnotha,  how  is't  ?  here's  a  trick  of  discarded  cards 
of  us  ?  we  were  rank'd  with  eoaia,  as  long  aa  old  master  lived.  - 

Mfastmger.    The  oU  Lmw^  actiii.  sc.  1. 


Part  single  orwith  mate 


Graze  the  sea  weed  thir  pasture,  and  through  grores 
Of  coral  stray,  or  sporting  with  quick  glance 
Show  to  the  sun  thir  war'd  ooat»  dropt  with  gold. 

Miltoti.    ParadiMt  Lo9t^  book  vii.  1. 406. 

This  was  that  Bichard  Gilpin,  who  dew  the  wild  bore,  that 
raging  in  the  mountains  adjoyning,  much  indamaged  the  country 
peopte ;  whence  it  is^  that  the  Qilpins  in  their  eoai-armes  gire 
the  bore.  Fu^ler,     WortAiet,     Wewtmorekmd. 

Many  haue  bene  deriiiad  from  blrdes,  as  CoHiet,  that  ia,  Bauen, 
Arondetl,  thai  la,  Swallow  :  the  gentlemen  of  which  name,  do 
bears  those  birds  in  their  comt-armowr*. 

Camden,    Bemain*,    Sttmamtt,  ibl.  130. 


^  Furthermore  he  cast  his  eca^-armmtr  (which  wss  wonderful 
rich  and  sumptuous)  upon  Brutus  body,  and  gave  commandment 
to  one  of  his  slaves  infranchtsedy  to  defiray  the  charge. of  his 
boriaL  Sir  Thtmas  North,  fol.  761. 

For  he  that  haa  been  nsed  to  hare  his  will  in  every  thing,  aa 
long  aa  he  was  in  oocto,  why  should  we  think  it  strange,  that  he 
ahonld  desire  it,  and  oonlend  for  it  atill,  when  he  is  in  breeches  ? 

Locke.     On  Education,  sec.  3&. 

In  the  middle  of  the  harangue,  I  lelt  something  scratching 
near  my  knee,  and  feeling  what  it  should  be,  found  the  squirrel 
had  got  into  my  coat-poeket.  Toiler y  No.  266. 

Her  coach  the  curate  and  the  tradesmen  meet. 

Great  ctmied  tenants  her  arrival  ^gi«et. 

And  boys  with  stubUe  bonfires  light  the  street. 

Jenyne,     The  Modem  Jine  Lady, 

The  bottoms  of  all  boats  therefore  which  are  sent  into  this 
country  should  be  painted  like  that  of  the  pinnace,  and  the  ships 
should  be  supplied  with  good  stock,  in  order  to  give  them  a  new 
coating  when  it  should  be  found  necessary. 

-  Cook,     Voyage,  vol.  i.  ch.  xii. 

Coat  Abhoue,  or  Coat  of  Aru«,  was  the  surcoat 
worn  by  a  Knight,  embroidered  with  his  armorial 
bearings.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  introduced 
till  the  Xlllth  century.  Dr.  Meyrick  refers  it  to  the 
Crusaders,  who  adopted  it  as  a  distinction  for  dif- 
ferent nations.   ^ 

Juliano  Barnes  however  in  his  GemtlenuuiMAcademie, 
IS  by  no  means  content  with  so  recent  an  original : 
he  avers,  that  "  2018  years  before  the  incarnation  of 
Christ,  Coate  Armour  was  made ;  namely  at  the  siege 
of  Troye,  as  is  proved  in  the  booke  called  Gata 
Trojanorumr  Of  the  degrees  which  the  bearing  of 
Coat  Armour  confers,  he  adds  the  following  statement, 
which  may  be  of  use  to  any  Terra  Jilius  who  is  anxious 
to  procure  a  correct  blazoning.    **  There  are  three 


gentlemen  of  Coate  Armour,  one,  of  the  King*s  badge, .  GOAT- 
another  of  Lordship,  and  the  third  of  killing  a  Pagan."  ARMOUR. 
The   first  is  of  arms  given   him  by  a  herald  ;    the    cOAX. 
second  is  by  letters  patent  from  the  King;  the  third 
*'  if  a  yeoman  kill  a  gentleman   Pagan  or  Sarazen, 
whereby  he   may  of  righte  wear  his  Coate  Armour ; 
and  some  holde  opinion,  that  if  one  Christum  doe  kill 
an  other,  and  if  it  be  in  lawfull  battcll,  they  may  wear 
eache  others  Coate  Armour ;  yet  it  is  not  so  good  as 
when  the  Christian  kills  tbe  Pagan.'* 

Furthermore  may  be  added  the  high  opinion  which 
John  Feme  entertained  of  these  heraldic  bearings.  In 
his  Glory  of  Generosity  (1586)  he  affirp^s,  that "  It  is  one 
nay  tbe  chiefest  honour  for  a  gentleman  to  bear  a  Coat 
of  Arms,  and  without  which  none  can  be  called  Gen- 
tile." Sylvan  us  Morgan  also  has  pointed  to  the  sublime 
and  more  esoteric  meaning,  which  Coat  Armour  may 
be  supposed  to  contain.  In  the  second  Book  of  his 
Sphere  of  Gentry,  we  are  told  that  "  Coats  of  Arms  are 
no  other  than  symbols  of  Nobleness  and  destinations 
of  honour  in  the  bearers  thereof }  carrying'  certain 
hidden  mysteries,  denoting  to  inward  qualities  of  mind.*' 

COAUGMENT,  Lat.  augmen,  augmentum,  frdm 
augere,  to  enlarge,  (ab.  a'^iv,  duco,  educo  in  altum,  est 
avt^w,  et  Latinum  augeo,    Lennep.) 

To  enlarge,  to  increase,  to  make  greater,  to  grow  or 
become  greater. 


'  Come  then,  take  armes,  and  let  our  kinde  anay,^ 

Joyne  both  our  forces ;  though  but  two,  yet  being  both  combinde. 
The  work  of  many  ungle  hands,  we  may  performe ;  we  finde 
That  virtue  coaugmented  thrives,  in  men  of  little  minde. 

Chapman,    Homer,    Iliad,  book  xiii.  fol.  174. 

Had  the  worlde  been  coagmented  from  that  supposed  fortuitiduf 
jumble ;  this  hypothesis  had  been  tolerable. 

GlmvilL     The  Vaniiy  of  Dogmatiaing,  ch.  zviiL 

Unto  this  In  great  part  true  the  reason  of  Khvhems  may  be 
added  *.  that  this  variation  proceedeth  not  only  from  terrestrious 
eminences,  and  magnetical  veins  of  earth,  laterally  respecting  the 
needle,  but  the  different  coagmentaiwn  of  the  esrth  disposed  unto 
the  poles,  lying  under  the  sea  and  waters. 

Sir  Thomae  Brotn,  book  ii.ch.iL 

All  sjrstems  and  compages  of  it,  all  trvyicplfiara  and  iBpotffftetra^ 
all  concretions  and  coagmentatiotis,  of  matter  divided  by  motion, 
together  with  Uie  qualities  resulting  from  them,  are  corruptible 
and  destro3rable. 

CadwartA,    Inteileetual  Syetcm,  fol.  75. 

COAX,  c.^  Cocao,  Cogcio,  Cotio;  Spelman  says. 
Coax,  n.  >were  a  kind  of  beggars,  who  by  their 
Co^AXER.  J  cries,  tears  and  similar  impostures,  extort 
alms.  It  appears  from  some  old  Statutes  made  against 
Vagabonds,  &c.  '*  that  Shipmen  pretending  losses  of 
their  shippes,  &c.*'  were  no  uncommon  class  of  beg- 
gars, practising  (see  Lye  in  Junius)  the  arts  ascribed 
by  Spelman  to  the  Cogciones,  These  Cogciones  were  no 
doubt  the  cogmen,  who  navigated  a  kind  of  small  ship 
called  Cogs  (cogones,)  common  upon  the  coast  of 
Yorkshire.  Cogge,  if  I  conjecture  rightly.  Lye  sub- 
joins, has  been  changed  by  the  moderns  into  coke$» 
(See  Coo.) 

To  coax,  then,  is  to  practise  the  arts  of  theCo^cionet, 
or  Cogs-men; — to  persuade  by  fictitious  appeals  to 
humanity  orldndness  \ — ^by  ascribing  extreme  humanity 
or  kindness ; — by  false  pretences  of  need ;  to  persuade 
by  arts  of  flattery. 

'^  A  Cokes,'"  Mr.  Gifford  says,  ''is  taken  by  all  our 
old  writers  for  a  simpleton,  a  noddy,  an  easy  gull." 
See  Gifford*s  Ben  Jonsoo,  iv.  4S8,  and  vi.  401.  A 
Cokes,  is  one  who  has  been  coaxed,  or  who  is  easily 
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coaxed  or  gulled,  or  deluded.     Coaxer,  though  commoa 
in  familiar  speech,  is  not  so  in  ivriting. 

Princes  niay<gire  a  good  poet  such  convenient  countenaunceand 
also  bcnefite»  as  are  doe  to  an  excellent  artificer,  though  they 
neither  kiss  nor  coAes  them. 

PuUenham,    Art  of  Pocirie^  viii.  fol.  15. 


Now,  if  you 


C0B-C0AL8, 
CoB-IRONS^ 

Cob-nut, 

CoB-STONES, 
COH-SWAN, 
Co^DWEB,  ». 

Co'bwbb,  adj. 

Co'bwbbued, 

Co^bweb-bosom, 

Cu'bWEB-C  HEATS) 

Co'bweb-lawn, 
Co'bweb-like. 


Will  be  a  true,  right,  delicate  sweet  mistresse, 
Why,  we  will  make  a  coktt  of  this  wise  master. 
We  will,  my  mistrcsse,  an  absolute  fine  coket. 
And  mock  to  ayre,  all  the  deopc  diligences 
Of  such  a  solemne,  and  cfrccttmll  assc. 

Ben  JoH»on,     TheDivett'is  an  Asse,  act  ii.  sc.  2. 

Old  K.  Go,  you're  a  brainless  roa:r;  a  toy,  a  fop. 
Beaumont  and  FietcAer.     Wit  at  several  fyeapont,  act  iii.  sc.  1. 

Sec.   You  are  a  scurvy  fellow,  and  I  am  made  a  cokes,  an  ass ; 
and  this  same  filthy  crone's  a  flirt. 

Ford,     The  Fancies  Ckaste  and  Noble,  act  iiL  8C.  3. 

But  if  by  magic  this  oppose 
The  ToUey  of  your  verse  and  prose ; 
I'll  be  your  'squire,  and  firm  idly, 
Write,  crimp,  and  coax  him  up  to  buy. 

Feuton,    Letter  to  the  Knight  of  the  SabU  Shield. 

COB,  T      "  Coh,  (Belg.  hop,)  is  head. 

Our  old  writers  used  the 
word  as  a  distinctive  mark  of 
bulkj  thus  oo6-loaf  was  the 
largest  loaf  of  the  batch, 
co&-apple,  co6-nut,  &c.  were 
>•  respectively  the  largest  ap- 
ples and  nuts  of  the  crop. 
But  cob  was  more  commonly 
applied  to  fishes^  and  of  these 
chiefly  to  the  red  and  white 
Herring,  whence  it  became  a 
cant  term  for  the  whole  fish." 
Giflford,  Ben  Jonson,  vol.  i.  p.  ^8.  Co6-swan  is  simply 
a  swan  of  the  largest  size.  Id.  iv.  936.  It  is  applied 
by  Udall  and  Fox  to  those,  who  were  distinguished  for 
the  largeness  of  their  possessions  :  of  their  wealth. 

From  the  Dutch,  kop-webbe,  we  have  Eng.  cob-web. 
Kop,  in  Dutch,  being  the  name  given  to  the  spider; 
perhaps,  says  Skinner,  from  the  A.  S.  coppe,  apex^fas^ 
tigium,  culmen,  because  they  build  and  weave  in  cul" 
minibus  tedium.     More  probably  from  their  shape. 

In  A.  S.  the  spider  is  called  aiUr-coppa,  q.  d.  poison- 
head.  "  Cob-coals,  large  pit-coals  ^  co6- stones,  large 
stones.*'  Grose. 

And  tniely  nothyng  doocth  better  make  a  teacher  of  the  Ghos- 
pell  hearty,  (juicke,  and  freashe  to  t\\fi  office  of  preachyng,  as 
dooeth  often  goyng  from  al  company  of  men  into  places  solitary, 
not  to  ydlenes,  not  to  gamyng,  or  to  other  scnsuall  pleasures,  (of 
whych  sorte  the  reposyng  of  the  rich  cobbes  of  this  worlde  whan 
they  seqnestre  themseLfes  from  the  rcsorte  of  men  for  the  most 
part  are.)  '  UdalL    Luke,  ch.  v. 

For  that  he  was  heard  to  sate  these  words  after  the  great  abin  - 
ration,  when  he  had  abiured :  y*  y*  greatest  cobs  were  yet 
behinde.  Fox.    Martyrs,  fol.  754. 

Cob.  The  ..first  red  herring  that  was  broil'd  in  Adam  and  Eve's 
kitchen,  doe  *  I  fetch  my  pedigree  from,  by  the  harrot's  (i.  e. 
herald's)  book.  His  eob  was  my  great — great— mighty — great 
grandfather. 

Ben  Jonson,    Every  J^an  in  hi*  Humour,  act  i.  sc.  3. 

The  emperour  of  Rome  is  like  to  a  spyder,  that  is  in  the 
myddes  of  hir  webbe.  For  if  the  saied  copwebbe  be  touched 
with  the  poinct  of  a  nedell,  the  spider  seieth  it. 

Golden  Boke,  L 

• 

Upon  whom  doubtles  the  common  good  order  &  manner  would 
take  punishment,  sailing  that  the  lawes,  as  the  wise  saide,  be  like 
the  coppt'webes,  that  take  all  the  little  beasts,  &  let  the  great 
alone.  Ttpes,    Christian  Woman,  book  iiL  oh.  vL 


She  [i«  e.  the  ton!]  as  tittle  admires  him  that  gets  the  moit  of 
this  world,  be  it  by  industry,  fortune  or  poUcy,  aa  a  discreet  ^n^l 
serious  man  does  the  spoils  of  school-boyes,  it  being  very  incon- 
siderable to  him,  who  got  the  victory  at  cocks  or  cob-nut,  or  whose 
bag  returned  home  the  fullest  atuffed  with  counters  or  cherry- 
stones. 

Afore.     Immortality  of  the  Soul,  book  i.  ch.  L  fol.  17. 

—————  I  am  not  taken 
With  a  cob-swan,  or  a  high-mounting  bull. 
As  foolish  Leda  and  Europa  were. 
But  the  bright  gold  with  Danae. 

Ben  Jonson.    Catiline,  act  iL 

For  such  laws,  said  he  [Anacharsis]  do  rightly  resemble  the 
spiders  cobwebs :  because  they  take  bold  of  the  little  flies  and 
gnats  which  fall  into  them,  but  the  rich  and  mighty  will  break 
and  run  through  them  at  their  will. 

Sir  Thomas  North,  fol.  68. 

Cet.  I,  at  smock-treason,  matron,  I  believe  yon  ; 
And  if  I  were  your  husband ;  but  when  I 
Trust  to  your  cobweb- bosomes  any  other. 
Let  mee  there  die  a  flie,  and  feast  you,  spider. 

Ben  Jonson.     Catiline,  act  iv. 

Ladv.  Pray  put  it  in  good  words  then. 

Elder  Lo.  The  worst  arc  good  enough  for  «uch  a  trifle, 
Such  a  proud  piece  of  cobweb-lawn. 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher.    Scornful  Lady,  act  iv.  sc.  L 

Can  they  make  a  piece  of  Cypres,  or  cobweb-lawne  appear  ao 
foil  of  holes,  as  if  it  were  a  net  ? 

Bacon.   On  Learning,  by  G.  Wats,  book  v.  ch.  it. 

On  Sundays  and  holy-days,  let  divinity  be  the  sole  object  of 
vour  speculation,  in  comparison  whereof  all  other  knowledge  Is 
but  cobweb-learning.  HowelL    Letter,  9.  book  ii.  sec.  5. 

Until  with  subtile  cobuteb-cheats 
They're  catch'd  in  knotted  law,  like  nets. 

Butler.    Hudibras,  part  iL  can.  S. 

Like  summer's  day-break,  when  we  see 
The  fresh  dropp'd  stores  of  rosy  dew 
(Transparent  beauties  of  the  dawn) 
Spread  o'er  the  grass  their  cobweb^lawn. 
Hughes.    To  the  memory  of  Mrs.  EUxaheth  Hughes. 

I  have  seen  great  trains  of  them  [white  butterfly  caterpillar] 
creeping  up  the  walls  and  posts  of  the  next  houses,  where,  with 
the  .help  of  some  ro6ioe6-AA«  filaments,  they  hang  themselves  to 
the  ceilings,  and  other  commodious  places,  and  then  become 
aurelise. 

Derham.    Physico-Theology,  book  iii.  ch.  v.  n.  1. 

._...^......_  Thou  art  clad  so  thin. 

That  through  the  cobweb-robe  we  see  thy  skin. 

'  Dry  den,    Juvenal,    Satire,  2. 1.  110, 

The  cobweb* d  cottage,  with  its  ragged  wall 
Of  mouldering  mud,  iA  royalty  to  me  I 
The  spider's  most  attenuated  thread 
Is  cord,  is  cable,  to  man's  tender  tie 
On  euthly  bliss. 

Young.     The  Complaint.  Night,  1. 

For  this  same  decency  is  made 

Only  for  bunglers  in  the  trade. 

And,  like  the  cobweb  laws,  is  still 

Broke  through  by  great  ones  .when  they  wilL 

Churchill.    The  Ghost,  book  K 

Cob  is  also  used  to  denote  a  strong  Pony.  In  this 
sense  it  is  probably  a  corruption  of  the  LAtin  cabaUus ; 
although  the  Etymology  cannot  reaisonably  be  carried 
£etrther ;  for  the  Grammarians  derive  cabaUus,  from 
KaP^KXay,  dejicio  ;  and  a  fragment  of  Lucilius  has  been 
preserved,  which  shows  the  low  estimation  in  which 
steeds  under  that  name  were  held  by  the  Romans : 

Succussatoris,  ietri,  tardique  CabnlU. 

Sat.  lib.  iv 

•  Cobs  are  also  round  balls,  with  which  fowls  are 
crammed  j  from  the  French  gob,  gobeau,  a  pellet,  from 
gober,  to  swallow. 
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COBMA.      COBM\,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  Pentan^ 
—       dria,  order  Monogynia,  natural  order  GentiafUB.    Ge- 
COBBLE.  jjgj.jg   character :    calyx^    inferior,  permanent^   five- 
^^ angled,  the  angles  compressed  at  the  base;  corolla, 
bell-shaped  ;  stamens  decliniug ;  stigma,  three-cleft ; 
capsule,    obovate,    three-celled  j    receptacle,   three- 
angled  ;  seeds  imbricated,  marg^nate. 

The  only  species  known  is  C.  scandens,  a  native  of 
Mexico  :  it  is  a  beautiful  climbing  plant  of  very  rapid 
g'rowth  ;  if  planted  out  in  the  spring  against  a  south 
wall  in  a  fovourable  situation,  it  will  produce  during 
the  summer  an  abundance  of  its  large  purple  flowers. 

COBALT,  a  Metal  which  generally  occurs  in  nature 
mineralized  by  arsenic,  or  combined  with  arsenic  acid, 
or  with  oxygen.  The  oxide  of  this  metal,  commonly 
mixed  with  sand  or  calcined  flint,  constitutes  an  article 
of  commerce,  under  the  name  of  Zaffre.  This  when 
fined  with  potash  forms  a  blue  glass,  which,  when 
ground  and  washed,  is  termed  Smalt  Smalt,  when 
'  ground  fine,  is  commonly  known  as  Powder  Blue, 
Beckmann  (Hist,  of  Inv,  ii.  333}  has  a  curious  article 
on  Cobalt. 

The  nitro -muriate  of  Cobalt  forms  the  well-known 
sympathetic  ink,  which  remains  colourless  as  long  as 
the  paper  on  which  characters  are  traced  with  it  con- 
tinues cold,  but  becomes  bluish  green  when  the  paper 
is  gently  warmed  before  the  fire. 

The  German  miners  attribute  the  choke-damp'  to 
what  they  term  the  rising  of  the  Cobalt,  and  this  super- 
stition has  by  some  been  traced  to  a  classical  origin. 
We  do  not  recollect,  however,  that  the  KofiaXoi,  who 
are  accused  of  this  evil  agency,  though  malicious  and 
mischievous  to  the  highest  degree,  ever  quitted  the 
train  of  Bacchus  to  descend  under  ground.    The  rea- 
der who  wishes  for  more  intimate  acquaintance  with 
these  foul  imps,  will  learn  a  sufficiently  bad  character 
of  them  from  Hesychius,  and  from  the  Scholiast  on 
Aristophanes,  (Rana.  1047 ;  Equites,  270,)  The  modem 
Cobali^  Covali,  or  Gobelini,  (for  they  all  appear  to  be 
the  same,)  are  mentioned  by  Agricola,  De  Jnimanti- 
bus  Subterraneis, 
CCBBLE,  v.^      Skinner  thinks  from  the  Ger.  and 
Co'bble,  m.      I  Dutch  koppelen,  copulate,  nectere,  to 
Co'baler,        I  join  or  knit  together.     Hence  also, 
Co'bblino,  n,  J  he    adds,   the  Dan.  kobler,  calceos 
resarcio.    It  is  usually  applied  to  coarse  and  clumsy 
work ;  to  coarse  mending. 

His  LAtin  tounge  doth  liobbyl 
He  doth  but  clout  and  cobbeL 

Skelion.     Why  come  ye  not  to  Court, 

Then  learne  to  clout,  thine  old  cast  cobled  shoes. 
And  rather  bide  at  home  with  barly  bread 
Than  leame  to  spoyle,  as  thou  hast  seen  some  do. 

Gascoigrne,     The  Steele  OUu$, 

And  thus  my  rery  good  L.  may  se  how  eobter-tike  I  haue  clouted 
a  new  patch  to  an  old  sole,  beginning  this  complainte  of  Philo- 
mene,  in  Aprill,  1562,  continuing  it  a  littel  furder  in  Aprill  1575, 
and  now  thus  finished  this  thirde  day  of  Aprill  1576. 

Gatcoigne,     Complaynt  o/ PAylefmene,     Pottcript, 

As  good  is  the  prayer  of  a  cobler,  as  of  a  cardinal!. 

TyndalL     Workes,  fol.  145. 
^  Imprimis,  he  affirmed  and  said,  that  whensoever  two  or  thi«e 
Bimple  persons,  as  two  coblere  or  weavers,  were  in  company,  and 
elected  in  the  name  of  God,  there  was  the  true  church  of  God.     . 
Strype,     Memoirs,    ^rticlet  against  Barlow,  No.  77, 

A  cobler  and  a  curat  once  disputed 
Afore  a  judge,  about  the  qucene*s  iniunctions. 
And  sith  that  sfUl  the  curat  was  confuted, 
One  said  'twas  fit  that  they  two  changed  functions, 
VOL.  XIX. 


Nay  said  the  judge,  that  motion  much  I  lotbe,  COBBLE. 

But  if  you  wUl,  weell  make  them  eoblere  both.  — 

Harrington,    Epigram,  66,  COB- 

Bnt  all  iU-farouredly  cabled  and  jumbled  together  by  the  ua-    L&NTZ. 
guided  agitation  and  rude  shuffles  of  matter  ? 

Bentley,     Sermon,  1. 

Had  preaching  been  made,  and  reckoned  a  matter  of  solid  and 
true  learning,  of  theological  knoirledge,  and  long  and  severe 
study  (as  the  nature  of  it  required  it  to  be)  assuredly,  no  preach- 
ing cobler  amongst  them  all,  would  ever  have  ventured  so  far 
beyood  his  last^  as  to  undertake  it 

South,    Sermon,  1,  vol.  iv. 

Some  wits  have  wonder*d  what  analogy 
There  is  'twizt  cobling  and  astrology ; 
How  Partridge  made  his  optics  rise, 
From  a  shoe  sole  to  reach  the  skies. 

Swift,    On  the  supposed  Death  of  Partridge^ 

Mj  predecessors  often  use 
To  cobble  verse  as  well  as  shoes ; 
As  Partridge  (vide  Swift's  disputes) 
Who  turned  Bootes  into  boots. 

Lloyd.     The  Cobbler  of  Tessington^ 

Cobblers  will  go  beyond  their  last. 

And  so  I'm  told  will  authors  too, 

— But  that's  a  point  I  leave  to  you  ; 

Cobbling  extends  a  thousand  ways. 

Some  cobble  shoes,  some  cobble  plays. 

Some — but  this  jingle's  vastly  clever. 

It  makes  a  body  write  for  ever.  '  Id,    Jb, 

Cobble,  a  round  stone>  from  cob,  ut  supra,  Mr. 
Grose  says,  **  Cobble,  a  pebble  j  to  cobble  with 
stones,  to  throw  stones  at  any  thing.  Northumb.  Also, 
rowid. coals.  Derb.*' 

«  Their  hands  shook  swordes,  their  slings  held  cobbles  round. 
Fairfax,     Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  book  ii.  st.29« 

COBITIS,from  the  Greek  icu)piot,gobius,  a  Gudgeon, 
Lin. ;  Loche,  Pen.  In  Zoology,  a  genus  of  animals  be- 
longing to  the  family  CyprmOides,  order  Malacopterygii 
Adominales,  class  Pisces, 

Generic  character.  Head  small ;  body  lengthened, 
almost  of  an  equal  thickness,  and  covered  with  small 
scales  ;  mouth,  small,  placed  underneath  the  tip  of 
the  muzzle,  without  teeth,  and  provided  with  lips  fit 
for  sucking,  and  withcirrhi  3  gill  openings  very  small, 
the  gills  having  only  three  rays;  the  ventral  fins  placed 
far  back,  and  above  them  a  very  small  dorsal  fin. 

There  are  but  three  species  in  this  genus,  and  they 
are  all  fresh-water  fish ;  they  are  the 

C.   barbaiula,  Lin. }    Loche  or  Groundling,  Will,  j 
Bearded  Loche,  Pen. 
•  CfossiUs,  Lin. ;  Great  Loche,  Shaw  ;  and 

C,  ttenia,  Lin. ;  Spitiy  Loche,  Shaw. 

See  Cuvier,  K^gne  Animal ;  Pennant,  British  Zoology, 

COBLENTZ,  an  ancient  Town  of  the  Prussian 
States,  and  the  present  Capital  of  the  Province  of  the 
Lower  Rhine.  It  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Rhine  and  the  Moselle,  and  from  this  circumstance 
was  called  Confiuentes  or  Conftuentia  by  the  Romans.  A 
bridge  of  boats  crosses  the  former  river,  and  one  of 
stone  the  latter.  The  surrounding  country  is  fertile 
and  beautifiil.  The  streets  are  regular,  the  houses  well 
built,  and  the  public  buildings  handsome.  One  of  the 
most  conspicuous  of  its  public  buildings  is  a  magnifi- 
cent Palace  built  for  the  Elector  of  Treves  in  1779. 
It  stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  near  an  emi- 
nence crowned  with  the  remains  of  an  ancient  castle. 
There  were  formerly  a  Jesuit's  College,  several  monas- 
teries, and  other  ecclesiastical  establishments  at  Cob- 
lentz  }  but  most  of  these  were  suppressed  during  the 
period  when  both  it  and  the  surrounding  country  were 
in  the  hands  of  the  French.    A  handsome  quay  extends 
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along  the  Rhine,  snd  anvther  benders  the  Moselle, 
both  of  which  are  used  as  promenades,  as  well  as  for 
commercial  purposes.  The  situation  of  this  City  gives 
it  a  communication  with  France  by  the  Moselle,  and 
with  Germany  and  Switzerland  by  the  Rhine.  It  is 
also  through  its  medium  that  the  Dutch  receive  a  great 
portion  of  their  timber  and  iron.  Few  manttfactureft 
are  met  with  in  Coblentz  but  those  of  woollen,  linen,' 
and  leather.  Two*  large  annual  fairs  are  held  there, 
each  of  which  lasts  for  a  fortnight.  The  old  Town 
was  the  seat  of  a  Genersd  Council  in  860  5  and  it  has 
at  various  times  felt  the  desolating  power  of  war. 
During  the  Thirty-years'  war  in  Germany,  it  passed 
successively  to  the  Swedes,  the  Imperialists,  the  French, 
and  the  German  Protestants.  In  1668,  the  French 
almost  reduced  it  to  ashes.  It  was  made  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Prussians,  when  they  invaded  France  in 
1792 ;  but  was  taken  by  the  troops  belonging  to  the 
French.  Republic  about  two  years  afterwards,  and  re- 
mained annexed  to  France  till  restored  to  Prussia  in 
1814.    Latitude  50^  ^  north  and  longitude  f  33^  east. 

The  Chevalier  de  Sade  has  written  some  interesting 
Observations  on  the  extinct  Volcanoes  in  the  Environs  of 
Coblentz,  a  translation  of  whicli  from  the  original  ma- 
nuacript  is  given  in  Nicholson's  Jommal,  vH.  136. 

COBR£SIA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  Jlfono- 
6081,  order  Triandria,  natural  order  Scirpoidete.  Gene- 
zic  character :  catkin  imbricated :  male  flower,  calyx, 
scales  mostly  double,  one  plane,  the  other  involving 
the  germen,  awuless ;  corolla  none }  stigmaa  three ; 
nut  somewhat  triangular,  naked. 

This  genus  allied  to  Carer  contains  three  q)ecie8« 
Persoon,  Syn, 

CODURG,  or  Saxk-Cobvbg,  a  small  Principality 
of  Germany,  bordering  upon  those  of  Henneburg, 
Sehwartzburg,  Altenburg,  and  the  Kingdom  of  Ba- 
varia. It  is  one  of  the  smallest  of  the  Giermim  States^ 
but  is  more  populous  than  most  of  the  others.  The 
superficial  extent  is  only  about  543  square  miles, 
though  the  population  is  stated  at  80^000,  or  nearly 
145  persons  to  each  square  mile.  Part  of  this  State 
consists  of  fertile  vallies  and  plains,  which  are  pro- 
ductive of  grain,  flax,  hops,  and  fruit,  with  the  most 
of  the  other  common  products  of  Germany.  Other 
farts  are  hilly  or  mountainous,  Especially  that  which 
comprises  a  portion  of  the  ancient  Thuringian  forests* 
Its  upland  tracts  are  either  covered  with  wood,  or 
afford  good  pasturage  for  numerous  flocks  of  sheep. 
The  principal  mineral  and  fossil  treasures  are  iron, 
copper,  coal^  marble,  alum,  gypsum,  and  chalk. 
The  manufactures  are  leather,  glass,  gunpowder, 
and  particularly  potash,  which  with  cattle,  wool, 
slates,  and  woollen  articles  constitute  the  principal 
exports.  The  rivers  Steinach,  Itz,  and  Rodach,  are 
tributary  branches  of  the  Maine  :  the  Werra  after- 
wards becomes,  under  the  name  of  Weser.  one  of  the 
great  rivers  of  Germany.  Small  as  this  Principality 
ia,  it  is  made  up  of  different  parts,  which,  with  their 
extent  and  population^  have  lately  been  stated  as  fol- 
lows :  viz. 

States.  Extent.  IVjpnlatioa* 

sq.  miles. 

Saxe-Coburg .152 30,000 

Saxe-Coburg  Saalfeld. . . .  172 22,100 

County  of  Themar 45  ..,.„,... .  5,300 

County  of  Baumholder  1    * « -  <%q  ^ru> 

west  of  the  Rhine      J"^'^ ^^,100 


The  G^veenmeat  of  ihia  State  ia  heiedkary;  snd    -OQCi. 
the  kihahitante  are  principally  Lutheran«ylnitcooxplete  cnanui 
toleiBtion  is  aUowed»    The  contingent  army  is  800   ™^^^ 
men,  and  the  annual  revenue  about  gSaO/MXK 

There  are  tweliw  snuillTowns,  besides  vHlages,  the 
chief  of  which  are  Coburg  and  Saalfeld.  Ceburg  ia  Cobm^ 
the  Capital,  and  is  a  weU-buiU  town,  situated  ia  a. 
pleasant  valley,  watered  by  the  Itz.  The  market-place 
forms  a  handsome  square^  and  cootaiiiB  the  Tawn«hall 
and  Government-offices.  The  Castle  is  the  usual  teal- 
denoe  of  the  reigning  Pnoce.  There  are  also  five 
Churches,  a  Gymnasium,  an  Academy,  two  public  Libr»« 
ries,  and  a  Cabinet  of  Natural  Hiatcnry.  Anoag  its 
manufactures  are  those  of  gold,  silver,  porcelaki^  and 
particularly  several  articles  of  petrifted  wood,  which  ia 
found  in  the  vicinity.  It  has  six  annual  faire,  and.  a 
considerable  trade  in  wooL  The  populatioa  is  about 
7000,  many  of  whom  are  employed  in  the  marbte 
quarries  in  the  neighbourhood*  Saaffeld  was  formerly  gg^j^u 
a  Town  of  much  importance,  but  is  now  only  the 
second  place  in  this  small  Principality.  It  stands  qs 
the  banks  of  the  Saale,  and  has  several  public  iostitur 
tions^  with  manufactures  of  sHk  and  cloth.  It  was 
the  chief  Town  in  the  dominions  of  Saxe  ^  bat  since 
that  family  became  extinct  in  1749,  it  has  gradually 
declined.  It  then  contained  the  Mint  for  Upper  Sax- 
ony; and  on  a  hill  near  it  was  a  Benedictine  Monastery^, 
called  Saalfeld  Abbey,  the  Abbot  of  which  was  alwvys 
a  Prince  of  the  German  Empire,  and  had  a  seat  in  the 
diet.  Saalfeld  contains  four  Churches,  and  between 
three  and  four  thousand  inhabitants.  It  stands  abovl 
20  miles  nearly  notth-east  of  Coburg. 

COCA,  a  very  large  River  of  the  New  Republic  d 
Columbia,  in  the  ancient  Kingdom  of  Qaito>  formed 
by  the  springs  which  rise  in  the  high  deserts  of  Coto* 
paxi.    It  runs  eastward  within  a  semicircular  eweq^ 
to  the  north  towards  the  Napo>  and  eventaally  joins 
that  great  River  in  the  boundless  plains  of  New  Gia- 
nada,  about  200  leagues  previous  to  the  Napo  flowing 
into  the  Amazons.    The  confluence  of  the  Coca  and 
the  Napo  is  about  1°  S.  lat.,  the  southern  shore  being 
in  the  country  of  Los  Canelos,  and  the  northern  a  wfld 
desert  in  which  is  the  small  lake  Capacui.    The  Coca 
wiU  one  day  become  an  important  civer,  and  it  is  me-  - 
morable  for  having  borne  Francisco  de  Orellana  on  its 
waves,  when  he  set  out  on  the  voyage  which  opened 
the  great  Maranon.     "  At  Junte  de  los  Rios  (the  place 
where  the  Napo  and  the  Coca  meet,)  '*  OreUana  is 
reported  to  have  nmde  that  brigantine  in  which  he 
sailed  and  discovered  all  the  rivers  of  Amazon,"  says 
Acuna,  whose  work  is  now  so  scarce,  that  we  are  in- 
debted only  to  the  rare  translation  done  in  London  in 
1698  for  this  extract,  and  which,  in  the  46th  chapter^ 
contains  an  account  of  this  River,  calling  it  ''the 
principal  of  all  those  channds  that  compose  that  great 
firesh* water  Sea   of  ttte  Amazons."    ^igaa,  la   his 
curious  little  work  on  the  Amazons,  speaks  also  of  tfie 
Coca,  saying,  ia  the  English  translation  of  1662,  that 
he  could  wish  Father  Acogna ''  were  more  cleanly  and 
understandiiile  in  his  relations  of  it  i  for  not  having 
been  able  to  find  either  cartes  or  books  to  help  ay 
cares  that  I  have  to  unfold  these  ambiguieties,   I  n^ 
self  therefore  rest  not  satisfied  in  this  behalf  with  miae 
own  work."  Without  staying  therefore  to  censure  a 
person  of  his  noblenesse  and  merit,  I  shall  take  me 
to  my  subject,  and  teQ  you,  that  from  the  town  of 
Copana  in  the  Proi»ince  of  Xixo,  to  the  east  of  the 
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Aades  of  Ptt«»  aad  to  tbe  norih  of  ihe  liM* 
forth  the  Coc^  a  owvigBble  River,  which  quiddy  rea« 
dere  faommlf  on  the  north  aide  into  the  beginmiigft  of 
die  great  fiiver  of  the  JLonaoiies.** 

COCCINELLA,  io  Zoology,  a  genus  of  loaectB  of 
the  onler  Coleoptera,  fiEunily  C^cmellidet^  Generic 
character :  aafteima  ahorter  than  the  thorax,  davate ; 
maxillary  palpi  terminated  by  a  ver>'  large  aecoriform 
articulation;  body  hemispherical;  thomx  tnmaTerae^ 
marginated. 

Type,  C.  T-punctaia,  Lin. 

CCMXINELLIDES,  in  Zoohgy,  a  &mUy  of  inaecto  of 
the  order  Coimptena,  compriatng  the  following  genera: 
CoccineUa,  Eumorphus,  Endomychus,  Lycoperdincu 

Many  of  the  species  of  this  genua  are  indigeaous  to 
ihia  ccnrntry,  and  are  well-known  under  the  name  of 
Lady-bird.  It  is  remarkable  that  these  Httk  insects 
are  in  all  countries  designated  by  names  hsriog  some 
leligiotts  allusion.  They  af«  common  in  gardens,  in 
fields,  on  trees  or  herbs,  in  short  wherever  they  find 
Jiphida  which  constitute  tiieir  food  both  in  the  larva 
and  perfect  state.  The  species  are  extremely  numerouff, 
and  tbe  characters  not  always  very  easily  defined. 
They  are  all  of  them  i^>hidivorous,  and  frequently 
become  very  useful  in  destroying  inuumeraUe  hosts 
of  those  destrucSive  little  insects. 

The  larva  has  six  feet,  the  body  is  elongated,  and 
terminates  in  a  little  process,  by  which  the  animal 
fises  itself  in  walking  and  feeding.  When  the  perfect 
insect  first  comes  forth,  the  elytra  are  soft,  flexible, 
and  pale,  but  in  a  short  time  exposure  to  the  air  gives 
them  firmness  and  colour. 

Several  species  are  natives  of  Britain* 

COCCOCYPSILUH,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class 
Tetrandria,  order  Monogyniau  Generic  character; 
calyx  four-parted,  superior ;  corolla  funnel-shaped  \ 
berry  inflated,  two«celled,  many-seeded ;  style  semi- 
Infid. 

Fersoon  desortbes  seven  species,  natives  of  South 
America,  and  the  East  Indian  Isles. 

€X)CCOLlTfi,  ,a  granuUir  variety  of  the  Mineral 
named  Pyroxena^  or  AugUe* 

COCCOLOBA,  in  BoUmy,  a  genus  of  the  dass  Oo 
tandria,  order  Trigyma,  Generic  character :  calyx 
five-parted,  coloured,  .becoming  a  berry,  one-seeded; 
corolla  none. 

Fourteen  species,  natives  of  the  West  Indies  -,  some 
are  large  trees,  producing  a  fruit  called  tbe  Sea-side 
Grape. 

COCX3US,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  insects  of  the 
order  Meteroptera,  family  GaUmsecia.  Generic  cha- 
racter :  antennae  filifiDrm,  of  ten  or  eleven  articulations, 
in  both  sexes,  shorter  than  the  body ;  rostrum  pec«* 
toral,  conspicuous  only  in  the  females;  males  with 
two  large  incumbent  wings;  females  apterous,  sub- 
tomentose,  fixed  and  becoming  gall'^shaped  or  shield- 
ehaped  after  impregnation. 

Type,  C.  Perriae,  Fab. 

These  little  insects  are  remarkable  for  many  pecu- 
liarities in  their  habits  and  conformation.  The  males 
are  elongate  in  their  form,  have  long  large  wings, 
and  are  entirely  destitute,  of  any  obvious  means  of 
suction ;  the  females  on  the  contrary  are  of  a  rounded 
or  oval  form,  have  no  wings,  but  possess  a  beak  or 
sucker,  attached  to  the  breast,  by  which  they  fix 
themselves  to  (he  plants  on  which  they  live,  and 
through  which  they  draw  their  Apurishment. 


At  a  certain  period  of  their  life  tbe  females  attach  OOOOOS. 
themselves  to  the  plant  or  tree  which  they  inhabit^ 
and  remain  thereon  immovable  during  the  rest  of 
their  existence.  In  this  situation  they  are  impregnated 
by  the  male,  after  which  the  body  increases  con* 
siderably;  in  niany  species  iosing  its  original  form^ 
and  assuming  that  of  a  gall  and  after  depositing  the 
eggs,  drying  up  and  forming  a  habitation  for  the 
young. 

This  change  of  form  is  not  however  constant  to  aU 
the  species,  which  has  given  rise  to  a  divisicm  of  the 
genus  into  two  sections ;  those  which  assume  a  ga£l 
shape,  in  which  the  rings  of  the  abdomen  are  totally 
obliterated,  and  which  are  called  Kermes  by  some 
authors ;  and  those  which  retain  the  distinct  sections 
of  the  abdomen,  notwithstanding  the  great  enlarge- 
ment of  the  body,  are  called  true  Cocci  or  CocbioeaL 
They  are  impregnated  in  the  spring,  after  having 
passed  tiie  winter  fixed  to  the  plants,  particularly  in 
the  bifurcations  and  under  the  small  branches.  To- 
wards the  commencement  of  summer  they  have 
acquired  their  greatest  size,  and  resemble  a  little 
convex  mass,  without  the  least  appearance  of  hea4> 
of  feet,  or  other  organs.  Many  species  are  covered 
wilii  a  sort  of  cottony  down.  £ach  female  producer 
thousands  of  eggs,  which  are  expelled  by  a  small 
aperture  at  the  extremity  of  the  body.  As  soon  as 
they  are  produced  they  pass  immediately  under  the 
parent  insect,  which  becomes  their  covering  and  guards 
by  degrees  her  body  dries  up,  and  the  two  membranes 
flatten  and  form  a  sort  of  shell  under  which  the  eggs 
and  subsequently  the  young  ones  are  found  .concealed. 
Soon  after  the  death  of  the  mother  the  young  insects 
leave  their  hiding  place,  and  seek  their  nourishment 
on  l^e  leaves,  the  juices  of  which  they  suck  through 
the  inflected  rostrum,  placed  beneath  the  breast. 

But  it  is  with  a  view  to  their  importance  as  an  article 
of  commerce,  arising  from  their  use  in  the  Arts,  that 
the  insects  of  this  genus  are  particularly  interesting. 
When  it  is  considered  that  the  most  brilliant  dyes^ 
and  the  most  beautiful  pigments,  as  well  as  the  basis 
of  the  most  useful  kinds  of  cement,  are  their  product, 
it  will  be  acknowledged  that  to  none  of  the  inseot 
tribe,  except  perhaps  to  the  Bee  and  the  Gall-insect, 
are  we  more  indebted  than  to  these  singular  and 
apparently  insignificant  little  beings.  Kermes,  the 
Scarlet  grain  of  Poland,  Cochineal,  Lac-lake,  JLac-dy^ 
and  all  the  nwdiflcations  of  Gum-lac,  are  either  the 
perfect  insects  dried,  or  the  secretions  which  they  form. 
The  first  mentioned  is  the  Coccus  /ficu.  It  is  found 
in  great  abundance  upon  a  species  of  evergreen  oal^ 
QuerciM  coed/era,  which  grows  in  many  parts  of  Europe^ 
and  has  been  the  basis  of  a  crimson  dye  from  the 
earliest  ages  of  the  arts.  It  was  known  to  the  Phos* 
nicians  before  the  time  of  Moses  -,  the  Greeks  used  it 
under  the  name  of  KoWos,  and  the  Arabians  under 
that  of  Kermes.  Prom  the  Greek  and  Arabian  terms, 
and  from  the  Latin  name  vermicuUitum,  (given  to  it 
when  it  was  known  to  be  the  product  of  a  worm,) 
have  been  derived  the  Latin  coccmeus,  the  French 
'  cramoisi  and  venneil,  and  the  English  erimion  and  ver^ 
milion.  The  early  Jews,  the  Greeks,  the  Romany, 
and,  until  lately,  the  Tapissiers  of  Europe,  have  used 
it  as  the  most  brilliant  red  dye  known.  The  scarlet 
grain  of  Poland  {Coccus  Poionicus)  is  found  on  the 
roots  of  SclerarUhus  perennis,  which  grows  in  large 
quantities  in  the  north-east  of  Europe^  and  in  som^ 
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coccus,  parts  of  England.  This  as  well  as  several  oCber 
'  species  which  afford  a  similar  red  dye,  have  however 
hlltn  into  disuse  since  the  introduction  of  CochineaL 
This  valuable  and  most  important  material  is  the 
Coccus  Cacti,  Lin.^  a  native  of  Mexico,  and  an  inha« 
bitant  of  a  species  of  Cactus  called  Nepal,  which  was 
long  thought  to  be  the  Cactui  CochmiUfer,  Lin.,  but 
which  Humboldt  considers  a  distinct  species.  The 
trees  which  produce  the  Cochineal  are  cultivated  for 
this  purpose  in  immense  numbers ;  and  the  operation 
of  collecting  the  insects,  which  is  exceeding  tedious, 
is  performed  by  the  women,  who  brush  them  off  with 
the  tail  of  a  Squirrel  or  Stag.  The  insects  are  killed 
by  being  thrown  into  boiling  water,  placed  in  ovens^ 
or  dried  in  the  sun.  Those  which  are  killed  by  the 
latter  method  fetch  a  higher  price,  from  the  white 
powder  covering  the  insect  being  still  retained,  and 
thus  preventing  in  a  great  measure  the  adulteration 
of  the  article.  The  quantity  annually  exported  h-om 
South  America  is  immense,  the  export  value  being 
not  less  than  ^500,000  sterling. 

Mexican  Cochineal  is  brought  to  Europe  in  little 
irregular  grains,  round,  (one-eighth  of  an  inch  long,) 
corrugated  on  one  side  and  flat  on  the  other,  of  a  fine 
argillaceous  grey  interspersed  with  red,  and  covered 
with  a  white  down  or  dust,  being  very  light  and  easily 
reduced  to  powder  between  the  fingers.  There  are 
four  sorts  of  this  dye,  in  commerce,  Mixteca,  Campes' 
ehane,  Tetraschale,  and  Sylvesira,  the  last  being  the 
worst,  as  it  is  derived  from  the  insect  in  its  wild  or 
uncultivated  state ;  the  three  first  named  are  called 
Granafina  or  fine  grain,  the  Grana  Sylvatra  not  being 
more  than  half  the  size  of  the  others  and  covered 
with  more  down  or  dust. 

Cochineal  was  cultivated  by  the  Mexicans  previous 
to  the  conquest,  but  probably  not  to  any  great  extent^ 
as  Gage  in  1655  informs  us  that  there  are  few  Indians 
(of  Mexico)  who  have  not  their  crchards  planted  with 
the  trees  whereon  the  worms  breed  which  yield  us 
that  rich  commodity;  not  that  the  Indians  themselves 
esteem  otherwise  of  it,  then  as  they  see  the  Spaniards 
greedy  after  it,  offering  them  money  for  it^  and  forcing 
them  to  the  preservation  of  it  in  those  parts  whi<£ 
have  proved  most  successful  for  this  kind ;  whilst  in 
the  long  and  curious  list  given  by  Herrera  of  the 
articles  exposed  for  sale  in  the  great  market  of  Mexico, 
during  Montezumas  reign,  we  do  not  find  Cochineal, 
although  that  writer  mentions  the  use  which  the 
Mexicans  made  of  the  insect.  Gemelli  Carreri,  in  his 
voyage  round  the  world,  takes  the  following  notice 
of  Cochineal :  "  Calling  as  I  returned  in  at  the  Hos- 
pitium  of  the  Dominicans  called  St.  Hyadnth,  the 
Vicar,  in  the  garden,  showed  me  that  so  highly  valued 
Cochinelle  for  dying  scarlet.  There  were  certain 
worms  of  an  ash  colour  sticking  to  the  leaves ;  these 
he  told  me  when  ripe,  they  shook  off  upon  a  cloth, 
and  when  dry  they  turn  scarlet.  The  greatest  quan- 
tity of  them  is  gathered  in  the  Province  of  Vguaxaca, 
or  rather  Guaxaca  famous  for  good  chocolate."  Cor- 
tez  received  orders  from  (he  Spanish  Court  in  1523, 
to  pay  attention  to  this  valuable  dye,  and  from  that 
time  the  quantity  raised  increased  very  rapidly  ;  but 
the  trade  having  been  open  only  through  Spain  it 
was  not  until  lately  so  generally  used  as  it  is  now 
likely  to  be.  Cochineal  is  also  raised  in  Peru  and 
several  other  parts  of  the  Spanish  Indies,  and  becomes 
every  year  an  article  of  greater  importance  to  the 
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commerce  of  that  country.  The  finest,  however; « COCCI78, 
continues  to  be  reared  in  Mexico  and  Guatimala, 
where  the  chief  farms  of  it  are  in  Oaxaca  or  Guaxala, 
Tlascale,  Cholula,  New  Galicia,  and  Chiapa.  Oaxaca 
produces  the  greatest  quantity,  and  here  it  is  chiefly 
made  by  the  Indians.  Hayti  and  Brazil  have  also 
tried  to  encourage  the  propagation  of  this  insect ;  and 
in  the  East  Indies,  a  very  inferior  kind  has  been 
reared,  which  produces  an  abundant  supply  of  a 
coarse  scarlet  dye,  for  the  East  India  Company 

3,000  bags,  or  about  600,000  lbs,  of  fine  Cochineal 
is  annually  brought  from  New  Spain  to  Europe  -,  and 
of  this  quantity  nearly  one-half  is  consumed  by  Great 
Britain. 

Various  improvements  have  recently  been  made 
in  the  methods  of  mixing  the  chemical  agents  used 
in  forming  the  scarlet  and  crimson  or  purple  dyes,  of 
which  Cochineal  is  the  ground  $  and  it  is  worthy  of 
remark  that  this  insect  dissolves  so  easily,  that  water 
reduces  it  in  a  very  short  time  to  a  solution  of  which  a 
purplish  crinoson  is  the  prevailing  colour  j  spirits  of 
wine  extract  its  brightest  scarlet  or  crimson  hnes^ 
and  leave  as  a  residuum,  when  the  spirit  is  evaporated^ 
a  fine  transparent  resinous-like  red  substance,  which 
contmns  on  accurate  analyzation  the  usual  animal 
products.  Solutions  of  tartar,  (or  other  acids,)  and 
tin,  respectively  transform  this  insect  matter  to  fine 
yellowish  red,  or  deep  crimson ;  and  a  roseate  dye  is 
obtained  by  first  dissolving  Cochineal  in  a  tartrous 
menstruum,  and  then  in  a  solution  of  tin,  and  in  like 
manner  sulphate  of  iron  draws  a  brownish  violet  or 
ferruginous  purple,  whUst  sulphate  of  zinc  or  copper 
gives  out  a  deep  violet  hue. 

But  the  natural  dye  this  little  animal  affords  so 
abundantly  is  a  deep  crimson,  and  the  colour  called 
icarUt  was  not  discovered  until  the  effect  produced 
by  infusing  the  animal  matter  in  a  solution  of  tin  was 
found  out  by  a  German  Chemist  in  1643.  This  person 
having  perceived  that  the  consequence  of  his  discovery 
generated  a  new  and  vivid  colour,  brought  it  to 
London,  and  a  manufactory  was  established  at  Bow, 
whence  scarlet  first  obtained  its  designation.  Bow 
dye.  A  great  variety  of  experiments  have  been  made 
by  Bancroft  to  ascertain  the  best  method  of  obtaining 
pure  searlet,  crimson,  and  other  shades  of  red  from 
Cochineal,  but  an  enumeration  of  them  would  be  too 
extensive  for  our  purposes.  Black,  grey,  lilac,  peach 
bloom,  rose,  chocolate,  and  other  beautifiil  varieties  of 
shades  are  now  produced  from  it ;  and  it  appears  that  tin 
vessels  are  the  most  proper  for  mixing  or  containing 
the  materials  wherewith  to  obtain  a  brilliant  scarlet* 

Lac  is  a  secretion  from  a  species  of  Coccus  inhabit- 
ing India,  where  it  is  found  in  astonishing  abundance. 
In  its  native  state,  not  yet  separated  from  the  twig 
on  which  it  has  been  deposited,  it  is  called  Stick-lac; 
when  separated,  powdered,  and  the  colouring  matter 
washed  from  it,  it  is  denominated  Seed-lac;  Lump-iac 
when  melted  into  cokes  ;  and  Shell-lac  when  purified 
and  formed  into  thin  lamime.  Lac-lake  is  the  colour* 
ing  matter  of  Stick-lac  precipitated  from  an  alkaline 
lixivium  by  means  of  alum.  See  LatreUle,  Hist.  Nat. 
des  Insectes;  Kirby  and  Spence,  Intro,  to  EnUm, ;  Beck- 
man,  Hist,  of  Invent. ;  Bancroft,  on  Permanent  Colours, 

COCHABAMBA,  a  Province  of  Buenos  Ayres  or 
La  Plata,  containing  70,000  inhabitants,  and  of  about 
120  by  96  miles  in  extent,  surrounded  by  Sicasica  on 
the  north-west.  La « Paz  on  the  west,  Chayantas  on 
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COCHA-  tW  soutb,  and  Charcos  and  Sftnta  CrUz  de  la  Sierra  on 
BAMBA.  the  east.  The  climate  is  mild  and  healthy,  and  the  soil 
COCHIN   pi'^^^^^s  ^o  much  fruit  and  j^rain,  that  Cochabamba  has 
.^^        'j  obtained  the  name  of  the  Granary  of  Peru ;   large 
^        herds  of  cattle  are  reared  in  it,  and  it  is  watered  by 
numerous  small  rivers,  which  flow  through  spacious 
vollies,  (that  of  Arqua  being  the  most  celebrated,)  in 
which  the  richest  estates  are  situated^  and  amongst 
others  several  valuable  sugar  farms.     Of  late  the  in- 
habitants, who  are  a  very  industrious  race,  hare  turned 
their   attention  to   the  manufactory  of  cotton,  glass, 
&c.  and  a  million  pounds  of  cotton  are  now  consumed 
annually.     Salt,  and  a  variety  of  other  minerals  are 
found  in  Cochabamba,  and  the  woods  produce  many 
of  the  best  dying  drugs.     One  gold  and  several  silver 
inines  were  formerly  worked  in  this  Province,  and 
were  productive. 

The  Capital  of  this  District  is  Oropesa,  built  in  a 
beautiful  valley,  on  a  small  river,  in  lat.  18®  11'  N.  and 
67®  IS'  W.  long.,  150  miles  north-west  of  La  Plata. 
It  contains  17,000  inhabitants,  who  are  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  supplying  the  neighbouring  States  with  fruits 
and  grain;  amongst  them  are  several  fomilies  de- 
scended from  the  first  conquerors  of  the  country,  and 
^any  possessed  of  very  considerable  riches. 

COCHE,  a  small  Island  of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  lying 
in  Jat.  10"*  45'  N.  and  long.  64®  W.,  between  Marga- 
rita and  the  shore  of  the  continent  of  Cumana.    It 
was  first  discovered  by  Columbus,  and  with  Cubagua, 
pLos  Testigos,  and  Los  Frayles,  constituted  a  valuable 
acquisition  to  the  Spaniards  who  sought  for  pearls. 
At  this  time  the  Coast  of  the  Spanish  Main  from 
Paria  to  Cape  Vela,  was  named  Costa  de  las  Perlas  j 
and  so  actively  was  the  trade  carried  on  in  these  Islands, 
that  at  the  conquest,   Coche   alone  furnished    1500 
;narks  a  month,  the  yearly  fifth  of  the  King  amounted 
to  15,000  ducats,  and  until  1530  the  fishery  averaged 
^173,000.  annually,  whilst  the  American  mines  only 
Yielded,  during  the  same  period  ^434,000.  sterlings 
out  this  productive  source  of  emolument  was  at  an 
end  in  1683,   the  destruction  of  the  oysters  contri- 
buting as  much  to  this  decay,  as  the  cutting  and  set- 
ting diamonds,  which  had  become  common  in   the 
XVIth  century.     Till  lately,  the  Indians  occasionally 
resumed  this  traffic,  and  sometimes  procured  a  few 
pearls,  generally,  however,  of  the  seed  kind,  which 
they  sold  at  Cumana,  for  five  shillings  a  dozen.     The 
Republic  of  Columbia  have  now  assumed  the  sole 
right  of  fishery  on  this  Coast,  and  its  Government  have 
farmed  this  right  to  the  house  of  RundeU  and  Bridge, 
of  London. 

COCHIN,  (£(fcA7a  with  a  nasal  termination  added 

hy  the  Portuguese  j    as  in  Achim,  Zamorin,  &c.)  a 

small  Territory  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  bounded  by 

the  Malabar  Province  on  the  north,  Dindigal  on  the 

Situation     ^^**  ^^  Travancore  on  the  west.     Its  whole  area 

and  amounts  to  something  more  than  3000  square  miles, 

boundaries  of  which  rather  less  than  one-third  was  annexed  to  the 

Province  of  Malabar  in  1791,  when  the  Rdjk  of  Cochin 

placed  himself  under  the  protection  of  Great  Britain, 

as  a  safeguard  against  the  aggressions  of  Tfpii,  who 

had  seized  upon  a  part  of  his  territories. 

The  Principality  of  Cochin  is  bounded  by  the  western 
G*hdts,  and  by  some  of  their  inferior  branches,  which  are 
covered  with  woods  similar  to  those  of  Malabar,  and 
affording  jack-wood,  (Jrtocarpus  integrifolia,)  fit  for 
builders  and  cabinet  makers  j  blftckwood  ( Viti,)  poon. 
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teaki  and  crambo  or  iron-wood ;  but  the  timber  of  COCHIN, 
these  forests  is  inferior  to  that  felled  in  the  British  ^^-"*v*-^ 
Provinces,  chiefly  on  account  of  damage  received  in 
its  carriage  to  the  water  s  edge;  The  teak  is  also  de- 
ficient in  an  essential  oil  peculiar  to  that  wood,  and 
useful  as  a  preservative  of  iron  from  rust.  The  iron- 
wood  is  little  used  on  account  of  its  excessive  weight. 

Many  foreigners  have  been  naturalized  in  this  Ter-  Population, 
ritory,  and  among  them  the  Jewish  and  Christian 
colonies  are  the  most  remarkable.  The  Jews  are 
divided  into  two  classes ;  the  Jerusalem  or  White 
Jews,  and  the  Ancient  or  Black  Jews ;  the  latter  are 
despised  by  their  fairer  brethren  as  an  inferior  race, 
and  bear  so  close  a  resemblance  to  the  Hindils,  as  not 
to  be  easily  distingubhable  from  them.  The  period  at 
which  their  ancestors  were  converted  or  established 
in  Malabar  is  not  known  ;  but  their  own  traditions, 
as  well  as  the  jealousy  of  the  other  Jews,  who  are 
evidently  a  more  recent  colony,  render  it  highly  pro- 
bable that  their  religion  was  introduced  at  a  very  early 
period.  Matancheri,  about  a  mile  above  Cochin,  is 
the  principal  settlement  of  these  Jews,  but  they  aro 
numerous  at  Tritur,  Parur,  Chinotta,  and  Mali,  and 
are  occasionally  met  with  throughout  the  country. 
The  Christians  are  descendants  of  those  converted  by 
the  Nestorian  Missionaries  or  exiles  in  the  Vth  cen- 
tury of  our  era:  they  inhabit  villages  peculiar  to 
themselves,  which  are  therefore  called  towns  of  the 
Nasrdnis  or  Christians,  and  their  numbers,  though  xnuch 
reduced  by  persecution,  are  still  considerable. 

The  Government  of  Cochin  is  a  sort  of  feudal  Des-  Govern* 
potism,  such  as  prevailed  in  the  other  States  into  ™^'^ 
which  the  western  coast  of  the  Peninsula  was  divided, 
before  the  invasion  and  conquest  of  Tfpti ;  and  the 
R&jk  had  few  privileges  beyond  those  of  other  N4yir5« 
(Nobles,)  except  the  right  of  calling  on  them  for  mili- 
tary service  in  time  of  war,  collecting  some  trifling 
tolls  and  duties,  and  claiming  the  value  of  wrecks  or 
other  incidental  emoluments. 

'  The  language  of  the  natives  of  Cochin  is  the  May-  I.«ngnage.. 
Alan  or  Maleyaim,  often  called  Malabar  by  the  Euro- 
pean settlers,  a  dialect  widely  diffused,  and  nearly 
allied  to  the  Tdmul,  spoken  on  the  opposite  coast. 
The  Sanscrit,  called  Grant'ham  by  the  Popish  Mis- 
sionaries, is  here,  as  in  every  country  where  the  faith 
of  the  Br&hmans  prevails,  the  language  of  Literature 
and  Religion. 

'    Among  the  Towns  deserving  of  notice  are  Cochin, 
Diamper,Cranganore,  and  Virapelly. 

The  City  of  Cochin,  whence  the  Principality  derives  Coddn^ 
its  name,  is  no  longer  included  within  its  limits.  It  is 
placed  in  latitude  9^  56'  30^'  N.  and  longitude  7€^  16' 
15^^£.  on  the  edge  of  a  lake  formed  by  a  sudden  inun- 
dation of  the  river  Cdch'hf,  in  the  middle  of  the  XI Vth 
century,  according  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Isle  of 
Vaipf,  who  date  their  era  from  that  event.  (Era  Pao- 
lino's  Travels,  p.  127.)  This  basin,  which  extends  to 
the  north  as  well  as  to  the  south  of  Cochin,  forms  an 
excellent  harbour,  where  large  vessels  can  anchor  in 
safety. 

Its  position  was  too  advantageous  to  escape  the  notice 
of  the  Portuguese,  who,taking  advantage  of  a  difference 
between  the  Rijjk  of  Cochin  and  his  neighbour  the  Za- 
morin, (Sdmorf,)  offered  their  assistance  to  the  former, 
and  in  return  obtained  permission  to  build  a  fort  near 
his  Capital,  a.  d,  1503.  It  soon  became  a  flourishing 
place  under  the  protection  of  the  Portuguese,  but  they 
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^foCHty.  Wtfn  ohiRgoA  to  mrrreoder  it  by  capitiihti<Hi  to  liic 
Dutch  on  the  Tth  of  Janaarjr^  1663.  It  was  reduced 
in  size,  and  fortified  by  its  new  roasters ;  but  was  even 
then  considered  as  "  almost  a  Little  Batavia/*  being 
surpassed  in  extent  and  importance  by  no  town  on  the 
coast  except  Ooa.  ( Vakntyn^  r.  part  ii.  p.  1 1.)  U 
was  the  principal  Dutch  settlement  in  the  Peninsula^ 
till  the  war  with  Holland  in  1795,  when  it  was  occu- 
pied by  the  British  troops  ;  but ,  it  was  not  finally 
ceded  to  Great  Britain  in  1814.  .The  Portuguese 
town  is  regularly  built,  and  has  many  handsome  publio 
buildings.  Its  Cathedral  was  converted  by  the  Dutch 
into  a  warehouse.  Even  Valentyn  observes,  (vol.  ii* 
p.  11,)  that  "  thong^h  they  might  have  had  four 
Churches  for  Divine  service,  one  only  was  used.** 
None  of  the  Protestant  powers,  who  have  possessions 
ki  the  East,  have  paid  more  attention  to  the  religious 
instruction  of  the  Asiatic  Colonies  than  the  Dutch  j 
yet  the  morals  of  the  Color ists  seem  to  have  partaken 
largely  of  the  deplorable  corruption  prevalent  among 
that  class  of  natives  with  which  they  have  most  inter- 
course, and  FraPaolino's  description,  though  evidently 
exaggerated  for  the  pious  purpose  of  descrediting 
heretics,  bore,  no  doubt,  like  most  caricatures^  a  strong 
resemblance  to  the  original. 

The  streets  of  Cochin  are  straight  and  wide,  inter* 
necting  each  other  at  right  angles ;  the  houses  art 
b«iilt  of  stone,  and  the  citadel  orift^nally  well  fortified, 
was  strengthened  with  new  works,  by  Adrian  Van 
Goens,  in  1773.  At  a  small  distance  from  the  fortress, 
called  the  Pbrtugnese  Town,  is  the  Malabar  Town, 
the  streets  of  which  are  wide  and  regular,  and  the 
houses  well  built  in  the  Indian  style.  The  population 
is  very  large,  comprehending  many  Mohammedans, 
(Milpill&Si)  Jews^  and  Christians,  (Nasr6ni  or  Suryanl 
M&pilUb  ',)  and  among  the  latter  a  body  of  Protest- 
ants, descendants  or  converts  of  the  Dutch  Settlers* 
The  trade,  though  diminished  since  this  place  lost 
its  political  importance,  is  still  considerable.  Frona 
the  other  ports  on  this  coast,  Arabia  and  the  Eastern 
neas,  the  drugs,  gums,  spices,  precious  stones,  and 
manufactures  of  Eastern  and  Western  Asia,  are  im- 
ported ;  in  return  for  which,  the  exports  are  timber, 
pepper,  cardamoms,  with  all  the  various  products  of 
€kt  palm.  The  harbour,  so  conveniently  situated 
near  the  forests  on  the  neighbouring  mountains, 
affords  grea^  facility  for  ship-building ;  and  in  1800, 
Teasels  were  completely  equipped  and  sheathed  in 
the  docks  at  Cochin,  at  the  rate  of  #£l4.  per  too^ 
including  all  charges. 

Udiampcr,  (Udyaroa-pura,)  fourteen  miles  east  of 
t^ocfain,  (in  latitude  9°  56^  north  and  longitude  76"^  29" 
«a8t,)  now  a  miseral^e  village,  is  the  place  at  which 
ihe  celebrated  Synod  was  held  in  1599,  by  Don 
Alexis  de  Menezes,  for  the  purpose  of  reuniting  the 
Nestorians,  called  tite  Christians  of  St.  Thomas,  to  the 
Ohurch  of  Rome.  The  art  and  cruelty  by  which  that 
tmsnspecting  people  was  either  entrapped  or  forced 
into  submission  to  the  Roman  Pontiff,  and  the  blind 
fanaticism  which  led  Menezes  to  burn  or  interpolate 
the  religious  books  possessed  by  these  Christians,  and 
thus  destroy  many  irretrievable  evidences  of  the 
early  faith  and  usages  of  the  Christian  Church,  are 
well  developed  in  La  Croze's  Histoire  du  Christiarusme 
des  Indes,  (i.  245—688,)  and  6eddes*s  Tracts,  History  rf 
the  Church  of  Malabar,  p.  60.  Cranganore  (Kudungaldr)  in 
latitude  10^12^  north  and  longitude  7^  15'  east^  was  one 
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of  the  principal  fortnesses  «iected  by  thePortuguese  on  O0GEDK 
this  coast.  They  were  established  there  in  a.  d.  I50$» 
and  driven  out  by  the  Dutch  in  1663.  The  latter  sold 
it  to  the  Rij&  of  Travanoore,  from  whom  it  was  taken 
by  Tip&  Sihib  in  1790 ;  his  garrison,  however,  was 
expelled  by  our  troops  in  1791 ;  but  it  had  been  dis* 
mantled  by  M.  Lally,  Ttph's  Commander,  in  1790. 
It  is  still  the  seat  of  a  Roman  Catholic  Archbishopric, 
subject  however  to  Goa,  and  has  eighty-nine  churches 
under  its  jurisdiction.  A  large  colony  of  Jews,  esta- 
blished in  this  place,  affirm  that  their  ancestors  first 
obtained  a  footing  there  about  the  close  of  the  Vtk 
century  of  the  Christian  era. 

Verapok,  (Varapali,)  in  latitude  10**  5'  north  and  VSrafdlf. 
longitude  76^  20^  east,  may  be  considered  as  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Roman  Catholic  Missionaries  in  this 
Province,  being  the  residence  of  the  Vicar  Apostolic, 
who  has  the  superintendance  over  sixty-four  churches, 
independantly  of  those  belonging  to  the  Sees  of  Cran* 
ganore.  Cochin,  and  Quilon,  (Cdllam.)  The  Missifuk* 
aries,  who  are  usually  Monks,  are  lodged  in  a  Convent 
of  the  Barefooted  Carmelites,  founded  in  the  year 
1673,  or  860  after  the  building  of  Cdllam,  the  era 
used  by  the  people  of  Cochin. 

Hamilton's  Hindoatan  and  Gazetteer  ^  Fra  Paolino 
di  San  Bartolomeo*s  TraoeU ;  Valentyn 's  BetcArydn^ 
tan  0Q9t  Indien,  v.  Deel,  8  Stuk  j  Buld«us*s  Beschret^ 
bung  von  Maiahar,  Amsterdam,  1672,  foL  p.  Ill; 
Hamilton's  New  Account  of  the  East  Indies,  London^ 
1739,  p.  32|. ;  Buchanan  s  2V>ttr  ia  the  Mysore,  iL 
p.  238  ',  CI.  Buchanan's  Chris^an  Researches  m  the  East  § 
Anquetil  du  Perron's  Voyage;  Zend-avesta,  torn,  iii.j 
Jsiitic  Researches,  vol.  v.  vii. ;  MisceU,  ii.  278. 

COCHIN-CHINA  is  the  name  given  by  Europeans 
to  the  Southern  division  of  the  country  called  by 
natives  An-nam,  (pronounced  Ngan-nan  by  the 
Chinese;  but  this  division  itself  is  named  by  them 
Kwang  or  K^-kwang,  (Klaproth,  Jsia  PolygL  36S.) 
Tung-King,  the  northern  division,  \b  now  only  a  Pro- 
vince of  the  An-namese  Empire ;  but  as  this  supre- 
macy has  existed  only  for  a  very  short  period,  and  the 
two  Provinces  will,  in  all  probability,  be  again  dis^ 
united  before  many  years  have  elapsed,  it  will,  for 
the  present,  be  most  convenient  to  consider  dieiA 
separately;  for  every  material  fact  which  mhy  be 
omitted  here,  the  reader  must  be  referred  to  the  ac* 

count  of  TONO-KINO* 

Viet-nam,  for  so  his  Majesty  Ming-Ming    calls  PwitiMi 
Cochin-china,  lies  between  the  eighth  and  eighteenth  "^  ^«™- 
degree  of  north  latitude,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Tung-king ;  on  the  east,  by  the  Chinese  Sea ;  on 
the  south,  by  the  Province  or  State  of.  Champa,  (Tsy- 
ampa  ;)  and  on  the  west,  by  a  chain  of  lody  mounr 
tains,  inhabited  by  various  uncivilized  tribes,  princi- 
pally the  Di-dich,  Ngwon,  and  MoT,  or  K^-moL    Its 
length  from  north  to  south  is  about  600  miles  ;  but 
its  breadth  is  extremely  various ;  for  a  glance  upon 
the  map  will  show,  that  it  occupies  a  part  of  the 
declivity  of  the  great  chain  of  mountains,  which  runs 
parallel  with  the  M6-nam  or  Kambdja  River,  and  that 
the  hills  in  some  places  approaching  close  to  the  sea^ 
scarcely  allow  a  passage  along  the  water's  edge,  while 
in  others  they  recede,  and  leave  an  interval  of  con«> 
siderable  width,  varying  much  in  its  level.    By  this 
means  the  country  is  divided  into  two  portions,  almost 
entirely  separated  from  each  other.    The  greatest 
width  of  the  Northern  division  from  east  to  west  is 
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COCHSH-  ribont  fifty  or«  sixty  mika,  asd  Aat  of  the  Soullierii 
CHINA,   amomito  to  more  Uian  100  miles. 

The  NorCbem  portion  is  subdrnded  iato  four  Pro- 
i4ii€e8,  and  the  Southern  into  seven.  The  former  ace  $ 
1.  Dinh-kat,  S.  Kwang-btnh,  3.  Dinh-nw€,  and 
4.  Ifw€,  (Shin  or  Twan-hwk)  The  ktter  $  1.  Cham, 
or  Kjam^  9.  Kwaag^lya,  3.  Kwi-ninh,  (or  Kwl* 
nyon^,)  4.  F4-yeD,  6.  Ran-rao,  6.  Kyat-laog»  and 
7.  Don-oeSb 

Numerous  streams  flowing  firom  the  mountains  to 
the  sea  fertilize  the  country,  and  afford  great  iacilMaes 
fi>r  internal  commerce,  though  they  are  not  large 
enough  to  admit  iressels  of  eoosiderahle  harden.  The 
low  lands  are  also  inaadated  in  the  rainy  season,  so  that, 
like  £gypt,  this  country  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  in 
the  world,  producing  in  many  places  three  crops 
erery  year.  The  constant  sea  breezes  on  the  coast, 
Climitai  and  th«  deration  of  the  level  in  the  interior,  moderate 
the  heat  of  the  atmosphere  in  summer;  whiie 
the  cold  northerly  winds  which  prevail  in  winter, 
leduce  the  temperature  below  that  of  any  country 
under  the  same  parallel ;  so  that  it  is  probably  one  <xf 
the  most  heidthy,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  pro<- 
dactive  regions  in  Asia.  **  The  seasons  are  not  so 
distinctly  marked,"  says  Father  Born,  *'  as  in  Europe ; 
the  vrinter,  as  in  other  tropical  countries,  brings 
torrents  of  rain  5  but  the  rainy  season  is  divided  into 
twb  parts,  the  first  of  which  corresponds  with  our 
autumn,  and  continues  from  Sepiember  till  .Novem- 
ber, at  which  period  the  inundations  take  place: 
they  recur  every  fifteen  or  twenty  days,  and  lost  for 
three  or  f<mr.  From  December  to  February,  (the 
winter  of  Coohin^China,)  the  rains  ace  less  frequent 
and  violent,  but  accompanied  by  cold  winds  from  the 
northern  mooataina.  On  the  coasts,  the  monsoons 
prevail;  the  north«easterly  blowing  from  May  to 
October,  and  the  south-^westerly  during  the  remainder 
of  the  year.  The  heat  at  Hw^,  (in  latitude  16^  45' 
north,  longitude  106^  3^  east,)  firom  the  beginning 
of  May  to  the  end  of  August,  varies  from  70°to  90° 
of  Fahrenheit's  scale ;  from  September  to  the  end  of 
April,  from  65^  to  75^  In  July  and  August,  the 
hottest  months,  it  sometimes  rises  as  high  as  IIOP, 
but  this  is  rarely  the  cmc." 

The  beach  is  generally  sandy,  affording  a  good 
mchorage  ;  and,  where  that  is  the  case,  the  shore  is 
covered  with  shells,  corals,  and  madrepores;  but 
where  the  mountains  approach  the  sea,  the  shore  be* 
comes  bold  and  rocky,  and  is  covered  with  shingles. 
There  are  no  ports  for  any  but  small  craft  in  the 
Northern  division  of  CochinOhina,  though  it  k 
crossed  by  two  of  the  principal  rivers,  the  northeru- 
most  of  which  is  Dinh-kat,  which  forms  the  southern 
boundary  of  Tong-king,  and  the  other  Hw^,  on  which 
the  Capital,  bearing  the  same  name,  stands.  The 
largest  river,  however,  is  the  Hdn,  which  falls  into 
the  Bay  of  Turon  or  TuHin.  It  has  two  mouths^ 
separated  by  a  small  island  called  Kvam,  and  forming 
two  excellent  harbours,  that  of  H&n,  or  Turin,  on 
the  north-east,  and  the  port  of  Fai'-fo,  or  Hwd-H4n, 
on  the  south-west.  The  latter  has  not  depth  of  water 
sufficient  for  large  ships.  Nuok-  man,  in  the  Province 
of  Kwang-lyk,  is  the  finest  harbour  on  the  whole  of 
this  coast,  but  it  is  little  frequented,  on  account  of  its 
distance  from  the  Capital;  It  is  in  latitude  13**  53' 
north,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  on  which  the  town 
of  Kwi-nyong  is  situated  5  but  has  a  narrow  entrance 
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without  depth  enough  for  ships  of  large  burden  COCWN- 
except  at  high  water«  CHINA* 

Besides  the  ordinary  productions  of  tropical  coua-  Jy'V'*^ 
tries,  most  of  the  fruits  and  other  vegetables  peculiar  ^^^^^ 
to  China  are  raised  in  perfection  in  this  country ;  and  ^ons!^ 
Us  forests  .furnish  a  variety  of  valuable  kinds  of  wood« 
especially  the  best  agula  {j^uju)  or  polambak,  the 
eagle  or  alo^s  wood  of  old   writers,  (JqidLana  agaU 
hcha.)     The  true  calambak  is  the  wood  of  old  trees^  Unl^^to^ 
the  veins  of  which  are  filled  with  a  highly  odoriferous     ^•"•"** 
gum-resin.    The  young  wood  is  called  ^^ui^,  accords 
ing  to  Borri,  but  this  seems  to  be  an  error ;  for  Jquila 
is  nothing  more  than  a  Portuguese  corruption  of 
Agula ;  which  is  another  form  of  the  Sanscrit  word 
Ugum,  (whence  the  Greek  Agallochum  and  Hebrew 
Alialim,)    It  sold,  in  Borri*s  time,  for  900  ducats  per 
pound  in  Japan,  and  sometimes  for  a  larger  sum.    It 
can  scarcely  be  found,  except  in  the  forests  of  Cham« 
p&va,  (Loureiro,  Flora-Cochin,  p.  S69,)   because,  aa 
Borri  observes,  it  is  only  in  such  inaccessible  positions^ 
that  the  trees  are  allowed  to  acquire  the  c^  requisite 
for  bringing  their  wood  to  perfection.    The  paper 
commonly  used  by  the  Cochin-Chinese,  ^s  made  of  its 
bark.    Dye-woods,  and  the  teak,  (Teciona,)  called  Je  Teak, 
^r  TtA  by  the  people  of  Cochin-China,  are  also  com* 
mon  in  these  forests.    A  coarse  kind  of  cinnamon  Cinnamon, 
preferred  by  the  Chinese  to  that  from  Ceylon,  carda-v 
moms,  and  many  other  drugs  grow  spontaneously  in 
the  mountainous  districts.    Hice  is  the  grain  most  m^ 
used    and    cultivated,   and  of  the  five  sorts  com-» 
nnonly  raised,  two    are    peculiar  to    this    country* 
{Oryxa  glulinasa  and  Montana  of  Loureiro.)     They 
require   no    irrigation,  and  delight  in  high  sloping 
grounds.    They  c4n  bear  a  considerable  degree  of 
cold,  and  M.  Pauw  saw  fields  of  them  in  a  flourishing 
state  when  the  thermometer  was  below  40°  of  Fah« 
renheit's  scale.    That  patriotic  traveller  introduced 
the  cultivation  of  this  grain  into  the  Isle  of  France, 
where  it  was  of  inestimable  value ;  but  the  colonista  % 
left  the  management  of  their  farms  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  ignorant  slaves,  who  mixed  the  seed  of  this 
with  other  grains  of  a  slower  growth,  and.  thus  lost 
the  crop  of  rice,  which  was  ripened  and  had  shed  itsi 
seec^  before  the  rest  of  the  field  was  fit  to  be  out* 
TVay,  which  when  fermented  yields  a  fine  emerald 
green  dye,  and  a  tree  mentioned  by  De  Hhodes,  thn 
seed-vessel  of  which  contains  a  vast  number  of  eatable 
nuts,  grows  out  of  the  stem  of  the  tree,  and  is  as  much 
aa  one  man  can  carry>  are  well  deser^'ing  of  the  notice 
of  travellers. 

The  mountains  contain  rich  metallic  veins*  espe-  Melsfai 
oially  of  gold,  and  the  rivers  wash  down  a  large 
quantity  of  gold-dust.  The  northern  Provinces  are 
those  which  yield  the  purest  ore,  where  it  lies  only 
at  a  small  depth  below  the  surface,  and  is  worked 
with  little  labour.  Silver  is  more  rare ;  and  it  does 
not  appear  that  any  other  metal  has  yet  been  found  in 
Cochin-China ;  but  it  is  highly  probable  that  many 
would  be  discovered,  if  the  inhabitants  were  more 
civilized,  or  the  Government  such  as  encouraged 
useful  undertakings. 

They  have  all  the  wild  and  domestic  animals  of  AninuJi^ 
India  esLoept  the  sheep ;  and  their  elephants  are  said 
to  attain  a  size  unequalled  in  any  other  country.  The 
neighbouring  seas,  besides  affording  a  variety  of  fish> 
are  celebrated  for  the  production  of  the  sea->slug8, 
(Bieho  do  mar,)  in  Malay^  Trtpang  nodld,  a  kind  of 
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COCHIN-  Holothurion,  and  the  nests  of  the  Hirundo  eduUs,  or 
^  CHINA,  sea-swallow,  which  builds  in  caverns  opening  to  the 
^  ocean.  The  ParaceU,  (Ilhas  do  Parcel,  i.  e.  shoal* 
islands,)  a  chain  of  small  islands  opposite  to  this 
coast,  are  much  frequented  hy  the  Cochin-Chinese 
fishermen,  in  quest  of  these  objects,  which  are  as 
highly  valued  by  their  own  countrymen^  as  by  their 
neighbours  the  Chinese. 

To  that  people,  indeed,  they  owe  their  manners 
and  civilisation,  though  not  their  origin.  The  inha- 
bitants of  the  large  towns  have  all  the  courtesy,  all 
the  virtues,  in  short,  and  vices  of  the  natives  of 
China,  for  whose  superior  learning  and  politeness  they 
have  the  highest  veneration.  Their  government, 
laws,  institutions,  and  literature,  are  all  formed  on  the 
Chinese  model ;  and,  like  most  imitations,  possess  a 
larger  share  of  the  faults  than  of  the  excelleneies  of 
Language,  their  prototype.  A  peculiar  language,  though  one  of 
the  monosyllabic  family,  seems  to  indicate  a  different 
origin,  and  it  does  not  appear  to  bear  an  obvious 
affinity  with  any  known  dialect  of  that  remarkable 
class.  In  some  idioms,  it  agrees  with  its  western 
rather  than  its  northern  neighbours ;  and  in  variety 
and  delicacy  of  intonation,  it  probably  exceeds  them 
all.  Common  conversation  is  a  sort  of  chaunt,  and  to 
learn  the  pronunciation  of  it  accurately  requires  a 
musical  ear.  With  respect  to  its  affinity  little  can  be 
said,  and  it  must  be  confessed,  that  of  all  languages 
none  are  so  unfavourable  to  the  discovery  of  their 
mutual  relations  as  those  which  are  rather  sung  than 
spoken,  and  softened  down  to  please  the  ear,  or  to 
facilitate  the  utterance  ;  harsh  consonants  and  perhaps 
disagreeable  syllables  having  been  pared  off  for  the 
sake  of  euphony.  The  An-namese  nations  have  also 
a  written  character  of  their  own,  probably  bearing 
sonde  resemblance  to  that  of  Siam,  (Leyden,  in  Anatic 
Besearches,  x.  26*3  ;)  but  this  is  considered  as  "  less 
worthy"  than  the  Chinese  hieroglyphics,  which  are 
therefore  used  in  all  official  and  important  documents. 
In  the  mechanical  arts  they  are  considerably  behind 
the  natives  of  "  the  Central  Empire."  If  their 
fortifications  and  ships  of  war  are  suiierior  to  those 
of  their  neighbours,  it  is  owing  to  the  zeal  and 
ability  of  their  late  King,  (Kya-lung,)  who  felt  the 
superiority  of  Europeans  in  those  respects,  and  had 
the  good  sense  to  imitate  them.  He  had  not,  how- 
ever, views  sufficiently  enlarged  to  suggest  any  of 
those  improvements  which  were  calculated  to  secure 
the  permanent  independence  and  prosperity  of  his 
people.  They  formed  a  ^rt  of  the  Chinese  Empire 
for  many  centuries,  but  threw  off  the  yoke  during  the 
reign  of  the  Mongol  Dynasty,  in  the  XII Ith  century. 
In  the  XlVth  they  were  subdued  by  the  king  of  Tong- 
king,  but  subsequently  recovered  their  independence. 
In  the  middle  of  the  XVIIth  century,  an  unsuc* 
cessful  attempt  was  made  to  subdue  them  ;  and  an 
usurper  who  nearly  exterminated  the  Royal  family, 
about  fifty  years  ago,  reduced  Tong-king  to  subjec- 
tion. Gya-lung,  or  Kang-hung,  the  heir  to  the 
Throne,  after  a  series  of  most  extraordinary  vicissi- 
tudes, succeeded  in  regaining  not  only  his  hereditary 
dominions,  but  those  conquered  by  the  rebels ;  and 
his  son,  Minh-Minh,  was  placed  on  the  throne^  at 
K^-sho  in  October  1821,  by  an  Ambassador  from  the 
Emperor  of  China,  whom  he  has  thus  acknowledged 
to  be  his  liege  Lord. 
The  insecurity  of  the  persons  and  property  of  in- 
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dividuals ;  the  instability  of  all  public  institutioiifl^  OOCRDf- 
where  the  laws  themselves  are  at  the  beck  of  the  ^^HINA. 
Despot ;  the  total  absence  of  every  genelrous  feeling, 
where  all  are  equally  exposed  to  the  same  ignomi- 
nious punishments ;  and  many  other  defects  attendant 
on  the  enforcement  of  the  Chinese  Code,  are  more 
obvious  and  detrimental  here  than  in  China,  and  have^ 
in  conjunction  with  the  civil  war  of  the  last  century^ 
largely  contributed  to  depress  and  impoverish  the 
country. 

In  person,  the  Cochin-Chinese  are  not  handsome ; 
in  character,  the  lower  orders  appear  to  be  excellent ; 
crimes  are  rare;  but  mildness,  hospitality,  and  in* 
dustry  are  almost  universal.  Their  dress  is  much 
like  that  of  the  Chinese,  before  the  T&t&r  invasion  ; 
and  their  long  black  hair  is  twisted  into  a  knot  on 
the  crown  of  the  head,  instead  of  being  shorn  off  ia 
the  T4t4r  fashion.  Their  children  are  naked  till  they 
are  eight  or  nine  years  old. 

Their  religion  is  evidently  borrowed  from  China, 
and  the  worship  of  Fd  is  the  most  prevalent;  but  some 
local  and  peculiar  superstitions,  such  as  the  adoration 
of  the  Dog  and  the  Tiger,  have  been  retained.  To 
the  latter,  something  like  human  sacrifices  are  said  to 
be  offered ;  these  usages  are,  however,  probably  confined 
to  the  peasantry  and  the  mountaineers,  llie  latter 
appear,  like  those  on  the  north-eastern  skirts  of 
Bengal,  (the  Hajins  and  G4ros,)  to  be  the  original 
inhabitants  of  the  country,  Kau-beng,  or  the  range 
of  mountains  which  separates  Tong*king  from  China, 
is  occupied  by  the  Kwan-td,  (i.  e.  Ancient  Race,)  Kwia-to, 
who  affirm  that  the  An-namese  are  a  Chinese  colony; 
the  southern  branches  of  those  mountains,  and  the 
long  ridge  which  divides  An-nam  from  Kambdja  are 
inhabited  by  the  Mddng  and  Mo'i,  or  K^-mois  tribes,  K^mot, 
whose  language  also  differs  from  that  of  the  low-  Bfoo^oa^ 
landers.  These  nations  are  probably  some  of  the 
Negro  race,  still  found  in  the  central  fastnesses  of  all 
the  larger  islands  in  the  Indian  Archipelago. 

Admirably  as  this  country  is  provided  with  the  Trade, 
means  of  carrying  on  an  active  trade  with  other  na- 
tions, its  commerce  has  never  flourished ;  not  from 
any  defect  in  the  national  character  of  the  people, 
for  they  are  universally  praised,  but  from  the  caprice 
and  exactions  of  the  Government  and  its  immediate 
agents,  who,  as  is  always  the  case  in  countries  ruled 
by  an  ignorant  and  unenlightened  Despot,  exercised 
every  species  of  oppression,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting or  screening  their  own  peculation.  It  was 
on  this  account  that  the  Dutch  abandoned  their  factory 
in  Tong-king,  in  a.  d.  1700 ;  and  since  that  period, 
no  European  nation  has  found  it  practicable  to  keep 
up  any  permanent  intercouse  with  the  ports  on  these 
coasts.  Like  the  Chinese,  they  have  no  real  coin 
except  the  brass  cash,  called  sapaca  by  the  Cochin- 
Chinese  ;  their  imaginary  money  is  the  kwan,  (i.  e.  the 
tdhil  of  Macao,)  worth  six  hundred  sapacas,  in  ex- 
change for  which  they  took  of  Captain  Blomfield,  in 
A.  D.  1764,  one  Spanish  dollar  or  two  rupees.  They 
form  their  gold  into  ingots  of  four  or  ^ye  ounces ; 
but  silver,  which  is  now  more  plentiful,  has  become 
the  common  medium  of  exchange,  and  is  circulated 
in  ingots  of  twelve  ounces.  Their  weights  have  the 
same  denominations,  among  European  traders,  as  in 
China ;  and  the  p(kul,  which  elsewhere  is  equal  to 
only  133^1bs  English,  here  weighs  exactly  200  lbs.  A 
Mission  sent  from  Calcutta  to  the  Cochin-Chinese 
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OOCHIN-J  Soyereigti»  in  19951,  has  led  to  a  renewal  of  the  com- 
r^^^*^^  mercial  intercourse  between  our  Indian  territories 
^^1^  and  his  dominions^  with  some  prospect  of  mutual  and 
permanent  advantage.  Should  Mr.  Crawfurd>  the 
conductor  of  the  Mission^  publish  the  result  of  his 
inquiries  and  observations,  great  additions  may  doubt- 
less be  expected  to  our  knowledge  of  the  former 
and  present  condition  of  this  country,  which  has  much 
to  excite  a  rational  curiosity,  and  has  continued^  for 
nearly  a  century,  almost  unknown  to  Europe. 

(The  authorities  for  Tonquin  and  Cochin-China  are : 
AUessandro  di  Rodo  RelazUme  del  Regno  di  Tunchino, 
Rome,  1650,  4to. ;  Alexandri  di  Rhodes  Dic^onarium 
j§namUicum  Luntanum  et  La^um,  Romse,  1651,  4to. 
I^toria  del  Tunchmo  e  del  Giappone  dot  P.  Giov.  Fill. 
de*  Marini,  Venezia,  1665,  12mo.  $  RelazUme  della 
Misnone  delta  Compagma  di  GexU  al  Regno  della  Codn^ 
cma  dal  P.  Christof.  Borri,  Rome,  1631,  8vo.  >  Chev- 
rier's  History  of  Cochm'CJdna,  (quoted  in  the  Modem 
Unwersal  History;)  Baron's  Account  of  Tonqum,  in 
Churchiirs  Collection  of  Voyages,  vol.  iii.,  and  in  the 
Abb^  Pr6vost*s  ISstoire  gin4rale  des  Voyages,  torn.  x. ; 
S.  Phalle's  IBst.  NatureUe  et  Gmle  de  Tonquin,  Paris, 
1778,  Svo. ;  Exposi  Statistique  (or  Etai  Actuel)  du 
Tunkki,  de  la  Cochm-Ckme  et  des  Royaumes  de  Cambayo, 
Laos,  et  Lac'tho,  par  M.  de  la  Bissachfere,  Londres, 
1811,  S  torn,  in  8vo.  et  Paris,  1818,2  vol.  in  8vo.  -,  Bar- 
row's Voyage  to  Cochm^Cfdna,  in  the '  years  1792  and 
17d3,  London,  1806,  4to.  ;  CEuvres  completes  de  M. 
Poivre,  Paris,  1797j  in  8vo. ;  Descr^Hon  de  la  Chine  par 
TAbb^  Grosier,  tom.  i.  ii. ;  Modem  Universal  HisU)ry, 
Tii. ;  Valentyn's  Beschryving  van  Oost  Indien,  iii.  Deel ; 
Beschryvinge  van  Tonkin,  p.  2  j  Chapman's^ Foyog^e  to 
Cochin-ChkM,  in  Dairymple's  Oriental  Repertory  and 
Asiatic  Journal,  Iii.  and  iv.  3  Journal  Asiatique,  i.  117* 
375  i  Tavernier's  Relation  du  Tonqfun,  is  quoted  in 
Moreri ;  Loureiro's  Fhra  Cochin-Cfinensis,  Ulyssipone 
1790,  et  denuo  edita  cum  notis  C.  L.  Willdenow,  2  vol. 


8vo.,  Berolini,  1793 ;    J.  Koffler*s  Hutonca  Cochin^  COCHIN- 
China:  Descriptio,  edidit  C.  G.  De  Murr,  Norimberg,  l^^R^A. 
1804,  Svo.  ^j^ 

COCHLEARIA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class 
Tetradynamia,  order  SiUculosa,  natural  order  Crucifera, 
Generic  character:  pouch  turgid,  rugged,  valves 
gibbous,  obtuse ;  calyx  spreading,  concave. 

Fourteen  species,  natives  of  Europe,  C.  offidnalis, 
the  Scurvy-grass,  C  Gramlandica,  C.  Angliea,  C,  Danica, 
and  C.  Armoracia,  the  Horse-radish  are  natives  of 
England. 

CCyCHLEARY,  1      Lat.  cochlea,    cochleare,  from 

Co^CHLBOUS.  J  Kox^v,  that  is  7v/>/^co,  gyroj  quia 
cochlea  testa  est  tortilis  turlmtataque,    Vossius. 

Spiral  5  in  the  form  of  a  screw. 

For  some  [homes]  are  wreathed,  some  not :  that  famous  one 
which  is  presenred  at  St.  Deoois  near  Paris,  hath  reathy  spires, 
and  chocUary  turnings  about  it,  which  agreeth  with  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  unicorn's  bom  in  Alian. 

Sir  Thomtu  Brown,  book  iili  ch.  zxiii.    ; 

I  might  farther  view  the  exquisite  structure  of  the  parts 
ministring  to  all  these  deUcate  offices  of  nature ;  particularly  the 
artificial  conformation  of  the  intestines  might  deserve  a  special 
enquiry,  their  tunicks,  glands,  fibres  traversing  one  anothert 
and  peristaltick  motion  in  aU  creatures;  and  their  cochUous 
passage  to  retard  the  motion  of  the  chyle,  and  to  make  amendi 
for  the  shortness  of  the  intestines,  in  such  who  have  but  one  fpaX* 

Derkam,    Phyitco-Theotogy,  book  iv.ch.zi.    i 

COCINAS,  a  nation  of  Indians  living  within  the 
New  Republic  of  Columbia,  on  the  Indian  coast  or 
Peninsula,  which  forms  one  side  of  the  entrance  to 
the  Great  Inland  gulf  of  Maracaibo.  This  large  tract 
is  inhabited  chiefly  by  the  Goahiros,  a  nation  of 
savages.  The  Ziparas,  and  the  Cocinas  or  Cozinas,  the 
latter  being  subjected  to  the  controul  of  the^Goahiros^ 
who  are  perfectly  independent,  amount  to  about 
30,000,  and  are  supposed  to  be  the  most  ferocious  of  all 
the  American  tribes,  and  whose  coast  is  much  dreaded 
by  the  European  shipping  in  bad  weather. 
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COCK,  V. 

Cock,  n. 
*Coc'ki8h, 

CoC^KISHIiY, 

COCKA^DE, 

COCK-AL, 

COCK-BRAINKD, 

CoCK-BROTH, 

COCK-CBICKEN, 

CoCK-COMB, 


C0CK-CROWINO4     >to 


A.  S.  kocc ;  Dutch,  hock,  (In 
Goth,  hana  ;  A.  S.  and  Ger.  han, 
whence  English,  hen,  is  applied 
to  the  cock.)  Some  derive  from 
the  Greek  xoKKv^ety,  cantare  ut 
Gallus.  .  But  most  probably,  as 
Skinner  and  Lye  think,  so  odled 
a  sono  sen  cantu,  quern  edit.  And 
see  the  examples  from  Chaucer 
and  Dryden.    The  name  is  given 


The  males  of  various  kinds  of 

birds ;  esi)ecial1y  to  the  male  of 

the  domestic  fowl:  in  its  met. 

application  to  any  person  or  thing 

having  any  distinguishing  quality 

of  that  bird;  any  designed  or 

accidental  resemblance  to  him; 

viz.  his  daringness  or  quarrel- 

CocK-sPARROW,  f  someness;  his  self-sufficiency  and 

CocK-suRE.        J  rashness ;    his    bold    and   erect 

-attitude  ;  his  position  or  action  of  o£fence  or  defence ; 

of   challenge  or  defiance,  of  exultation  or  triumph. 

Thus  the  cock  of  the  Club^  in  the  Spectator,  by  pre- 

VOL.  XIX. 


COCK-FIOHT, 

COCK-FIOHTINO, 

CoCK-HORSE, 

Cock-loft, 

Cock-master, 

Cock-match, 

Cock-pit, 

Cock-shut, 


eminence ;   cock  being  commonly  used,  as  Skinner 

remarks,  pro  Viciore.  The  cocAr  of  the  conduit,  because, 

says  Skinner,  it  used  to  be  constructed  on  form  k  CristtB 

GaUi,    So  also  the  weather-cocAr ;  the  cock  of  a  hat, 

the  cocAf  of  a  gun.     And  further — cock-ade. 

Cock-shut  time  is  supposed  by  Whalley  and  Mr. 

Gifford  to  be  twilight ;   from  the  method  practised 

to  catch  Woodcocl^  at  the  time  of  twilight,  in  a  net 

called  a  Cock-shut.       Minshew,    in  Ed.    1617,   has 

Twi-light  or  Cock-shut  time ;  but  omHs  it  Ed.  1627: 

Other  commentators  differ.     See  their  notes  on  the 

quotation  from  Richard  IlL 

And  10  befell  that  as  he  cast  his  eye 
Among  the  wortes  on  a  boterflie, 
He  was  ware  of  this  fox  that  lay  ful  low. 
Nothing  ne  list  him  thanne  for  to  crow, 
But  cried  anon  cok,  cok,  and  up  he  sterte 
As  man  that  was  affraied  in  his  herte. 

Chaucer,    The  Notmee  Preeaiee  Tale,  r.  15279. 

And  so  befel,  that  as  he  cast  bis  eye. 
Among  the  Colworts  on  a  bntterfly. 
He  saw  fahe  reynard  where  he  lay  fnll  low  ; 
I  need  not  swear  he  had  no  list  to  crow : 
But  cry'd  cwh,  each,  and  gave  a  sudden  start 
As  sore  dismaid  andjfrighted  at  his  heart. 

I>ryden.    The  Cach  and  the  Fox. 
5h 
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OOCK*  Wbui  l^t  die  first  each  liath  crmtt  aaM 

Up  rise  this  jolf  lover  Abeoloo, 
And  him  arayetli  g^ay,  at  point  derise. 

Chaucer,    The  MiUeret  Tak,  r.  3687, 

So  mote  I  thrive,  I  shal  at  eocAea  crow 
Ful  prively  go  knocke  at  his  window. 
That  Btant  fnl  low  opon  has  boares  walL 

And  the  Lord  tnmyde  agen :  and  biheld  Petre,  and  Petre  faadde 
nynde  on  the  word  of  Ibesus':  as  he  hadde  seide^  for  bifbre  that 
the  cok  crowe  thries  thou  sbalt  denye  me. 

mcSf,    Luke,  ch.  XzH. 

There  is  no  cocke  to  crowe  daie. 

Oower,     Con/.  Am,,  book«  V»  fol.  80. 

This  mellyng  is  bat  mockyng,   • 
Thou  mayst  give  np  lAiY^cocUng  \ 
Gyue  it  up  and  cry  creke. 

SkelioH,    Duke  of  Alhany  and  the  Scottes, 

When  they  enter  into  their  kiack,  that  is  to  say,  their  holy 
place  or  temple,  at  the  doore  there  is  a  great  iarre  of  water  with 
k  eoeke  or  ladle  in  it,  and  there  tbey  wash  their  feet. 

UaUuyt.    Voyage^  ifc,  3/.  Raiph  Fiich,  yol.  ii.  part  i.  fol.' 2^ 

The  chickens  in  sommer  specially  if  they  be  cockrelles  are  very 
tonuenient  for  a  weake  stomake,  and  nourisheth  a  lytelL 

:Sir  Thomas  Eiyot,     Cattle  of  Healthy  book  ii. 

Tor  this  is  the  light  and  cockhrained  fashion  of  the  common 
Innltitade,  that  suche  persones  as  they  have  a  speciall  mynde  and 
tegard  unto,  they  sette  more  pryceby,  then  there  is  cause  or 
reason  why :  and  suche  as  they  beare  hatred  agaynst,  suche  do 
they  mooste  slaunderonsiy  report,  finding  faulte  with  all  things 
in  the,  UdaU.    Luke,  ok.  m. 

Ye  may  weare  a  eoekee  coomee 
Your  fond  hed  in  your  furred  hood 
Hold  ye  your  tongue  ye  can  no  good. 

Skelton,     Why  enme  ye  not  to  Court* 

Hee  geues  to  him  seuen  sextarcies 

and  proniiseth  seven  more 
To  l^  this  ferme :  with  fayre  swete  wordei 

he  egges  the  coeketcome  so. 

Drant,    Horace,    Efdttle  to  Maccnatm 

Whiles  the  red  hat  doth  endure 
He  maketh  himself  covkesure, 

Skelton,     Wky  come  ye  not  to  Court, 

As  wc  ^ode  soffcly  on,  a  youngster  gent. 
With  bever  cocht  and  arm  set  on  one  side 
Full  fiercely  pricked  on  in  madcap  pride. 

More,    Sonff  of  the  Soul,  song  1.  book  i.  sec.  38* 

Not  he  that  flies  the  court  for  want  of  clothes. 
At  hunting  railes,  having  no  gift  in  othes. 
Cries  out  gainst  cocking,  since  he  cannot  bet 

Ben  Jonson.    Epigram,    To  Sir  Ralph  Shelion. 

While  the  coek  witli  lively  din 
Scatters  the  rear  of  darkness  thin. 
And  to  the  slack,  or  the  bam  door. 
Stoutly  struts  his  dames  before. 

MiUon,    VJUegro,\.A9. 

Tor  his  recreation  and  pastime,  his  manner  was  sometime  to 
Hngle  or  fish  with  the  hook,  otherwiles  to  play  with  coc^d// bones. 

Holland,    Suetonius,  fol.  75. 

No  marry  (quoth  llialeB  again)  I  say  not  so  for  she  useth  them 
but  as  dice  or  coekall  bones,  when  she  list  to  disport  herselfe  and 
passe  away  the  time  with  those  that  encounter  her,  and  are  dis- 
posed to  enter  into  contention  with  her. 

Id,    Plutarch,  fol.270. 
Page.  Let  me  fight  for  my  mistress. 
Serv.  Tis  in  vain, 

Little  cockerel  of  the  kind. 
Mateinger,     The  Unnatural  Combat,  act  v.  SC.  1. 

Democrites  Lacedamonian  being  a  banished  man  out  of  his 
countrey,  answered :  if  thou  hast  any  thing  to  do  against  the 
Lacedemonians,  thou  hadst  neede  make  baste  :  before  this  young 
cockrell  have  on  his  spun.  Sir  Thomae  Xorth,  fol.  669. 

Or  that  the  eockuh  cowle*man  (none 

But  we  alonely  theare) 
His  ghostly  calling  layde  apart. 

Might  carnally  appear. 

Wamrr,    Albion's  Englamd,  book  iz. 


NotwithttandtagltnistMCepelhat  yowdirtse  pen  with  ^nmr    €OCK. 
cockUh  brags  hath  not  so  bedaubed  and  hespottad  me*  (Loi4 
Cobham)  nor  yet  conuicted  me  to  be  such  a  depraaer  of 
but  I  hope  to  sponge  it  out  Fox.     Martyrs,  fol.  532. 

The  same  helps  likewise  both  in  your  FS[bian  &  in  your  Edward 
Hall  were  to  be  re<)uired,  but  especiallie  in  yon  (M.  Cope)  your 
self,  which  take  ypon  yon  so  eoakiMie  (Tstter  tlien  wiaelae)  %m 
be  «  controUer  and  naister  nooderatour  of  other  bmim  rtsttfWi 

Id,    A 

L^ssins  eojo3mes,  so  much  at  supper,  not  a  little  moee,  Aor'ft 
little  lesse,  of  such  meat,  and  at  such  honres,  a  diet  drink  in  the 
morning,  cock-broth,  China-broth. 

Burtun,    Amaimny  of  MOaneMy,  M,  75. 

For  Livia  tookecUiselyan  egge  from  wider  an  ben  that  wnaaittii^; 
and  keep  it  warme  some  tine  m  her  owns  hesoise,  •therwhtfe* 
in  her  wosMins  hands  by  turaes  one  after  another,  so  kmg  antsU 
there  was  hatched  a  cock'chicken  with  a  notable  combe  upon  has 
head.'  Holland,    Suetonius^  foL  9i, 

Whereupon,  the  cock'crow  came  to  signifie,  not  only  the 
roice  of  the  cock ;  but  that  particular  time  of  the  mght^  whidi 
next  precedes  the  morning. 

Grew,     Cosuta,  Smcra,  book  ▼.  ch.  iL 

The  aame  night  by  cock-crouringl  he  issued  feorth  by  a  Uttfe 
poiteme  gate.  HoUusked.    Henry  JL    Ammo  1164. 

Agesilans  among  other  had  this  special  proper^,  that  he  lewd 
his .  children  dearly :  and  a  tale  goeth  of  him,  that  he  weuld 
play  with  them  in  his  house  when  they  were  little  ones,  and  ride 
upon  a  little  cock-horse,  or  a  leed,  as  on  horse  back. 

Sir  Tkmmas  North,  feL  519L 

Olfeen  'tis  when  they  were  disposed  to  see  coek-figkt,  er  ^gaSim 
that  were  tangUt  to  fight  one  with  another,  Csasar's  c^oka  er  fnate 
did  ever  overcome.  Id,   M.  76d» 

And  if  thou  canst  in  picking  strawea  engage 

In  one  half -day  thy  father's  heritage  ; 

Or  hide  whatever  treasures  he  thee  got. 

In  some  deep  cock^.  Halt,    Satire^  3.  book  Ir. 

Qveene  Juno,  not  a  little  wroth 
Against  her  husband's  erime^ 
By  whom  she  was  a  cocA-fMeone  made. 

Did  therefore  at  the  time 
In  which  Alcmena  cride  for  helpe. 
To  bring  her  fruit  to  light. 
Three  nights  and  dayes  inchannt  herthfwses. 

Warner,    Alkian*4  £ngkmd,}MMki,^kr» 
Rat.  lliomas  the  Earle  of  Surrey,  and  hiroselfe, 

Much  about  cockshut  time,  from  troope  to  troope 
Went  through  the  army,  cheering  yp  the  souldicrs. 

Shakspeare,    Richard  III.  foL  201. 

But  now  this  parting  such  a  penance  seem'd. 

As  1  indeed  could  by  no  means  endure. 
Not  that  my  deare  wife  I  ought  misdeem'd* 

For  her  of  all  the  rest  I  thought  cocksure. 

Harrington,     Orlando,  book  zliiL  St.  31. 

Dick,  who  thus  long  had  passive  sat. 
Here  strok'd  bis  chin,  and  cock'd  his  hat ; 
Then  slapp*d  his  hand  upon  the  board. 
And  thus  the  youth  put  in  his  word. 

Prior,    Ahna,  can.  1. 

O  pamper'd  spendthrift,  whose  fantastic  air. 
Well  fashion*d  figure,  and  cockaded  brow. 
He  took  In  change,  and  underneath  the  pride. 
Of  costly  linen,  tnck'd  his  filthy  shroud. 

Young.     Complaimt.    Nsgki,^, 

This  Edward  Waterhouse,  Esq.  one  of  the  Royal  Society  and  m 
eock'brained  man  did  afterwards,  by  thepemasion  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  take  holy  orders  on  him  and  became  m 
fantastical  preacher.  Wood,    Fasti  Oson.,  ii.  foL  86. 


That  which  I  observe  they  haye  most  relish  to  is  horses  and 
fighting,  which  they  too  well  understand,  being  almost  positive  at 
first  sight  to  tell  you  which  horse  will  win  the  match,  and  which 
cock  the  battle.  OuardUm,  No.  15. 

She  makes  an  illumination  once  a  week  with  waz-candlea  in 
one  of  the  largest  rooms,  in  order,  as  she  phraaes  it,  to  see  oom- 
pany.  At  which  time  she  always  desires  me  to  be  abroad,  er  to 
confine  myself  to  the  cock-loft,  that  I  may  not  disgrace  heraaioi^ 
her  visitants  of  quality. 

Spectmi9r,  No.  299. 
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COC&  At  another  tfaethiy  wfUt  an  attempt  to  lorpriae  the  fint, 
ander  pntence  of  a  cock-match :  to  which  they  hoped  the  garriaoa 
woeld  come  out  and  share  in  the-sport,  and  bo  the  fori  left  with 
small  defence.  For  the  Malayans  here  are  great  lovers  of  coch^ 
fightings  and  there  were  about  1000  of  them  got  together  about  thir 
iMidi^  while  their  armed  men  lay  i»  ambush. 

JDmrnpier.    Foyofft.  Amo  1690. 

8Sr  Rogei'e  back  was  no  sooner  tern'd,  but  honest  Wm  began 
to  tdl  me  of  nlacge  cocA  pheasant  that  he  had  sprung  in  oue  of  the 
i^eighbouring  woods,  with  two  or  three  other  adventures  of  the  same 
nature.  Spectatw^  No.  108. 

To  draw  the  parallel  closer  [we]  will  suppose,  if  you  please 
that  death  comes  down  upon  the  mole-hill  in  the  shape  of  &  cock- 
spmrow,  who  picks  np  without  distinction,  the  pismire  of  quality 
wmd  his  flatterers^  the  pisnire  of  substance  and  his  day-labourers, 
the  whiu  strssr  offieer  and  his  ajroophants^  with  all  the  goddeases» 
wits,  and  beauties  of  the  mole-hilL  Guardian^  No.  153« 


COCK- 
INO. 


old  TBnity  was  led  by  art  to  take  another  turn  :  it  was 
danled  and  seduced  by  military,  liveries  and  cockades^  and  epan- 
lets,  until  the  French  populace  waii  led  to  become  the  willing,  but 
ftUl  the  proud^and  thoughtless  instrument  and  victim  of  another 
domination.      '  Burke,    Appeal  from  New  to  Old  Wkigt* 

They  twist  each  easy  fool  about, 

Nor  let  them  in  nor  let  them  out. 

But  keep  them  twirling  on  the  fire^ 

Of  apprehension  and  desire. 

As  cock-^kafers,  with  corking-pin. 

The  school-boy  stabs,  to  make  tliem  spin. 

Lloyd.    A  Familiar  Letter  ofRhymet,     To  a  Lady*. 

Long  be  your  eggs,  far  sweeter  than  the  round,  i 
Cock-eggs  they  are,  more  nourishing  and  sound. 

Frond**     Horace*     Satire,  4.  book  H. 

A  great  cock-fighter,  and  little  senator,  who,  in  the  last  parlia* 
nent,  called  the  hereio  postscript  a  libel. 

Mourn,    EpietleioJ>r.Sktbkearem^ 

MosqnitD8»  sand'fltes,  seek  the'sheher'd  roof, 
And  wi^  feH  rage  the  stranger  guest  asaul, 
Hor  spare  the  sportive  duld  ;  from  their  retreatB, 
Coekroaehes  crawl  displeasingly  abroad. 

Grainger,     Sugar  Cane,  1. 137. 

.  Cock  (of  hay)  Dr.  Tkcnnas  H.  (ensbaw)  in  Skinner, 
thinks  is  a  cop  of  hay  j  by  which  name*  (he  obserres) 
it  is  stiU  called  in  Kent. 


Thus  resonme  aratede 


Ganstow  (canst  thou)  sewenhe  seide,  o^  syngen  in  n 

M"  loke  for  mf  cokero,  o^  te  ]«  carte  pictbe 

lilowe  o^  mowen.  Piert  Pl&uhmon,  p.  75. 

Bee  it  also  prouided,  that  this  act,  nor  any  thing  therein  con- 
tuned  doe,  ia  any  wise  eztende  to  any  cockers  of  haruest  folkes 
that  trauaile  into  anie  couutrie  of  this  realme  for  haruest  worke, 
cither  come  haroesC,  or  hay  haruest,  if  tiiey  doe  worke  and  labour 
nocovdiagly. 

RastmO,    StohUes,    Vagabonds,  Beggars,  i^cfoL.  474. 

But  woold  that  he  should  beleue  only  that  as  a  beast  scattereth 
a  eoeke  of  hay  with  Ins  homes  so  shuld  Achab  scatter  the  host  of 
the  Assyrians  with  his  host  TyndaU,     Workes,  fol.  450. 

But  yet  the  cocks  of  hay  nor  swaths  of  new-shorn  grass, 
Strew 'd  not  the  meads  so  thick,  as  mangled  bodies  there, 
"When  nothing  could  be  seen,  but  horrour  every  where.  ^ 

Drayton,     Poly-olbion,  song  22. 

Like  myrth  in  May  is  meetest  for  to  make. 
Or  sommer  shade,  vnder  the  cocked  hay. 
Spenser,    Shepherd's  Calendar, 


"1  'Cocift-boat  is  cog-boat.  Junius  :— 
,  Vand  CocAr^swain  a  petty  officer  in  a 
rN.J  ( 


Cock, 

Cock-boat 

CocK-swAiN.  J  cog.    See  Coo. 

The  fishermen  that  walk'd  vpon  the  beach 
Appeare  like  mice :  and  yond  tall  anchoring  baike 
DIminish'dto  her  eoeke;  her  cocke,  a  buoy 
Almost  too  small  for  sight 

Shakspeore*     Lear,  act  iv.  sc.  6.  fol.  302 


But  to  let  you  see  thai  the  contrary  to  this  often  happens,  I 
acquaint  yov,  that  the  highest  and  meet  eaLtravagant  hciqp 


oi  iowcBS  in  tiie  nnlvene,  whidi  ie  in  this  ncsghbonrhood,  ilnd     COCK  * 
still  undeCaced,  while  a  coek  of  barley  in  our  next  ield  has  beea 
consumed  to  ashes.         Pope,    Letters,    Mr,  Gay  to  Mr,  JF— » 

O  temeroos  tauntresse  that  deligl&ts  in  toyes. 
Tumbling  cock-boat  totringtoo  and  fro. 
Tncertaine  Auctors,    Against  an  vnstead/ast  Woman, 

The  captiune  of  the  same  barke  with  sniall  fights  entered  into 
the  duke's  shippe,  and  perceinynge  his  person  present,  brought  him 
lo  Dover  rode,  ft  there  on  the  one  syde  of  a  eockcbote  caused  Ina 
hcade  to  be  striken  of,  and  left  hys  body  with  the  heade  vpon  the 
lands  of  Dover.  HaiL    Henry  VL  The  twentyeighik  Yercp 

He  noted  our  peaceable  times,  which  hauiag  a  martial  miade^ 
showed  an  armed  knight  soundly  sleeping  in  a  cocke-baot  vpon  i^ 
calme  sea,  withiEQVORA  TVTA  SILENT. 

Camden,    Remains,  Impress,  p.  219.    1 

It  is  a  duty  of  Christian  prudence  t^  pursue  his  great  end  with 
apt  means  and  instruments  in  proportion  to  that  end.  No  wise 
nan  wifi  sail  to  Onaus  in  a  cock-^oai,  or  use  a  child  for  an  inter- 
yreter.  Taylor.    Sennom,  20.  part  ii. 

The  boat's  crew  wlucb  Mr.  Anson  proposed  to  take  with  hiat» 
were  clothed  in  an  uniform  dress,  resembling  that  of  the  water- 
men on  the  Thames,  they  were  in  number  eighteen  and  the  cox*- 
swttin,  Anson,     Voyage  round  the  Wortd,  book  iii.  ch.  iz. 

At  this  they  stopped  and  looked  round  them,  but  in  a  fiew 
minates  renewed  the  parsuit»  brandishing  their  lances  in  a  thread 
ning  manner ;  the  cockswam  then  fired  a  aecead  muaqaet  over 
their  ^heads,  but  of  this  they  took  no  notice ;  and  one  of  the^ 
lifting'  up  his  spear  to  dart  it  at  the  boat,  another  piece  was  fired 
which  shot  him  dead.  Cook,     Voyage,  vol.  i.  book  ii.  ch.  L 

■  Great  pains  have  been  taken  to  establish  the  ex- 
treme antiquitv  of  the  barbarous  amusement  of  Cock« 
FiGHTiNG.  Air.  Pegge,  in  a  Paper  read  to  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries,  aud  printed  in  the  Archaologia,  (iii.  132,) 
has  collected  much  information  on  this  subject.  To  the 
substance  of  this  paper  we  shall  here  add  such  particu- 
lars as  we  have  been  able  to  gather  from  other  sources. 

We  know  from  Herodotus  (i.  35,)  that  Adrastus, 
the  son  of  Midas,  King  of  Phrygia,  fled  from  his 
father's  Court  to  that  of  Croesus,  in  consequence 
of  a  quarrel,  in  which  he  had  the  misfortune  to  kill 
his  brother.  Another  version  of  this  story  is  given 
by  Ptolemy  Heph^stion,  a  historian  who  flourished  in 
the  time  of  Trajan,  and  extracts  of  whose  work  wepl 
wapaBo^ov  ttrropta^,  are  to  be  found  in  Photius,  (Col, 
190.)  He  states  that  the  two  brothers  quarrelled  vepl 
opTvr^o9  about  a  quail  -,  and  upon  this  slender  founda- 
tion the  learned  Palmerius  has  founded  his  hypothesis 
that  Quails  at  that  time,  (550  years  before  the  Christian 
era,)  were  kept  for  fighting,  and  consequently  that 
Cocks  might  be  so  also.  {Exerc,  in  auctores  Gracos,) 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  institution  of  an  annual  Cock- 
fight, a\€KTpv6vwy  af'fwv,  at  Athens  is  certainly  ascribed 
by  ^liao,  (Var,  ^HsMx.  28,)  to  Themistocles  ;  who 
took  occasion  from  an  accidental  combat  of  these  birds^ 
fighting,  as  he  said,  only  for  victory,  to  point  out  to  his 
countrymen,  then  at  the  eve  of  their  great  contest  with 
the  Persians,  the  far  nobler  and  more  powerful  mo- 
tives which  ought  to  stimulate  iheir  courage.  Petit  has 
admitted  i£lian*s  words  into  his  Leges  Attica,  (1.  tit,  1.) 
The  learned  Potter,  in  his  Arch<tologia  Gmca,  (c.  xv. 
20,)  assigns  another  reason  for  this  celebration ; 
namely,  that  the  crowing  of  Cocks  was  an  omen  of 
the  victory  of  Salamis  -,  but  he  is  not  borne  out  in  this 
statement  by  the  above  cited  passage  in  Julian,  to 
which  alone  he  refers.  He  probably  relied  upon  Alex^ 
ander  ab  Alexandro,  who  states  the  occurrence  of  thia 
omen  without  giving  his  authority,  (v.  13.) 

The  profligate  and  dissipated  among  the  Greeks  were 
often  reproached  with  addiction  to  this  cruel  sport. 
It  is  a  charge,  among  others  of  the  blackest  enormity^ 
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brought  by  JSscbines  against  [Timarcbus ;  and  per- 
haps it  contributed  to  that  act  of  self-destruction  which 
we  know  the  licentious  Rhetorican  afterwards  per- 
petrated through  shame,  ^tr/fiipevev  iv  rtip  KvPelno  ov  ri 
rtjKla  rtOertu,  teal  tov9  aXeicrpvovav  irvfiPaSXov4n»  T^X^a 

here  must  be  interpreted  the  Cockpit.  It  is  among 
the  complaints  which  Plato  makes  against  the  over- 
^nown  and  debauched  population  of  Athens,  {de  Leg* 

xiii*  od  ill.)  tpifjsovai  rfap  l^  Trap  rjfMV  ov  fiovoi  9ra<£ct 
dWa  «at  frp€fffivrepot  riv€9  opviOwv  Opdfi/uira,  iwl  to? 
^%a?  TO?  v/>ov  uKXifKa  airxovvraf  ra  rotavra  tiov  Otfptwv, 
The  breeds  of  Rhodes  and  of  Tanagra  in  Boeotia, 
were  held  in  chief  esteem  in  Greece.  (Columella,  viii. 
?  5  Varro,  de  re  Rust  iii.  9  j  Hin.  x.  24.)  On  the  first 
of  these  breeds  an  eulogium  has  been  passed  in  modem 
times,  by  Pierre  Quiqueran,  the  young  Bishop  of 
Senez,  (he  was  consecrated  at  18  and  died  at  24)  who 
•wrote  about  the  middle  of  the  XVIth  century.  In  his 
panegyric  on  his  native  country,  De  Laudibus  Provincue, 
(38,)  he  states  that  he  had  given  a  considerable  sum 
for  a  Cock  from  Rhodes  which  was  only  six  months 
old.  This  bird,  nevertheless,  was  in  ed  atate  tarn  mag" 
nammui,  animoque  iam  ad  praUa  comparato,  that  he 
killed  every  Cock  of  inferior  family  which  fell  in  his 
way  3  and  even  flew  at  every  dog  that  came  within 
reach  of  his  coop.    The  valour  of  the  Tanagrian  Cocks 

passed  into  a  proverb,  Taya^^acoc  iXcKrepitrtcoi  oi/taxi/Taf 
leai  OvfUKol  W9  SvOpwirci,  (Suidas,  ad  ©oc.)  and  next  to 
these  were  valued  the  Median  and  Chalddic  breeds. 
(Col.  5  Varr. ;  Plin.  loc,  d/.) 

The  people  of  Pergamus  held  an  annual  meeting,  in 
which  Alectryomachy  was  as  regularly  introduced  as 
the  combats  of  GUidiators.  (Plin.  toe.  dt,)  The  neigh- 
bouring citizens  of  Dardanus  stamped  fighting  cocks 
on  their  medals,  (Pollux,  Onam,  ix.  84  ;  Stosch,  CUm.  i. 
69^>  7  0  and  it  was  in  this  city  that  a  youth  is  de- 
scribed by  Petronius,  (86,)  to  have  been  bribed  by  the 
ofiPer  of  Gallos  galUnaceos  duos  pugnacimmos.  Many 
gems  are  described  with  similar  emblems,  (Thes.  Brit, 
1.213,234;  Leon. Agostini,  Gemma,!.  199$  Gorleeus, 
1.  51,  114  i  ii.  246;  Harduini  Numism,  134;  Fr5lich, 
Notit  nunusm,  61,)  and  it  appears  probable  that  the 
sport  was  generally  prevalent  throughout  Greece  and 
her  colonies.  Among  the  islanders  the  Delians  held 
a  preeminent  rank  as  Cock-fighters,  (Colum.  loc.  cit.) 

A  few  other  passages  may  be  collected  from  clas- 
sical writers,  which  testify  to  this  practice  in  Greece. 
Diogenes  Laerttus,  in  his  Life  of  Socrates,  (ii.  30,)  in- 
troduces that  Philosopher  as  commenting  to  Iphicrates 
on  a  main  fought  between  the  Cocks  of  the  barber 
Meidias  and  one  Callias ;  and  exhorting  him  to  courage 
by  their  example.  Lucian  also,  in  his  Anacharsis,  re- 
presents Solon  as  addressing  himself  in  a  similar  man- 
ner to  the  Thracians,  on  the  public  Cock-fights  of  the 
Athenians.  In  the  time  of  ^Socrates,  no  doubt  Cock- 
fighting  existed  in  Greece;  but  Diogenes  Laertius 
lived  in  the  Illd  century,  and  may  have  drawn  on 
his  imagination  for  the  incident.  We  see  no  reason 
why  the  authority  of  Lucian  on  this  point  should  not 
be  considered  as  good  as  that  of  -^ian,for  they  were 
contemporaries;  and  in  this  case,  the  public  Cock- 
fights at  Athens  must  be  carried  half  a  century 
higher  than  the  time  of  Themistocles.  Beckmann, 
however,  convicts  Lucian  of  two  other  anachronisms  in 
this  same  dialogue,  and  therefore  rejects  his  testimony, 
(Hist,  of  Inv,  it.  396.)  Dioscorides,  (iv.  36,)  and  Pliny, 
(xxi.   21,)  both   mention  a  phint  called  Adiantum, 


which  was  given  to  Game  Cocks  to  stimulate  them 
to  fight. 

Cock-fighting  was  not  introduced  into  Rome  till  a 
late  period,  and  never  appears  to  have  prevailed  exten- 
sively. Mark  Antony  was  a  patron  of  the  cockpit,  and 
Plutarch,  who  informs  us  so,  adds,  that  in  his  matches 
with  Octavius,  it  was  still  Cesar's  Cock  which  always 
beat,  an  evil  omen  for  their  more  real  con^sts.  The 
passage  is  quoted  above  from  Sir  Thomas  North's 
translation.  The  fixed  antipathy  of  Geta  and  CaracaUa, 
the  dissolute  sons  of  Septimius  Severus,  began  in 
childish  disputes  at  this  diversion,  (Herodian,  ill.  33 ;) 
but  it  is  believed  that  Quails,  and  even  Partridg^ 
were  reserved  for  these  brutal  purposes  by  theRomans^ 
more  especially  than  Cocks. 

Cocks  were  known  in  England  before  the  Romaa 
invasion,  (Caesar,  B,  G.  v.  12,)  and  from  this  passage, 
which  states  that  they  were  kept,  not  for  the  tables 
since  they  were  forbidden  food,  but  animi  voluptatisque 
causd,  we  are  inclined  to  differ  from  Mr.  Pegge,  and 
to  believe  that  they  might  be  employed  in  fighting  ; 
what  other  pleasure  our  barbarous  ancestors  could  de- 
rive from  them  it  is  not  easy  to  determine ;  and  from 
the  existence  of  this  cruel  sport  in  Malacca,  and  amon^ 
the  savage  tribes  of  America,  we  know  that  it  is  not  one 
of  the  vices  which  can  be  fairly  charged  on  civilisation. 
The  first  mention  which  Mr.  Pegge  could  find  of  Cock* 
fighting  in  England,  (and  few  are  likely  to  surpass  him 
in  knowledge  of  materials  or  in  diligence  of  research*) 
occurs  in  Fitz-Stephen*s  life  of  the  Martyr  ^Becket;» 
(p.  7<  ed.  1754.)  Fitz-Stephen  was  a  Monk  of  Canter- 
bury, of  excellent  learning,  who  wrote  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  Xllth  century ;  in  the  passage  mentioned 
above,  he  is  describing  the  sport  of  schoolboys  on 
Shrove  Tuesday,  {die  Camilevaria,)  when,  he  says,  each 
boy  brought  to  his  master  a  fighting  Cock,  and  the 
whole  forenoon,  under  the  inspection  of  the  Orbilivs^ 
who  lent  his  school  for  the  pit,  and  himself  officiated 
as  handler,  was  devoted  to  these  battles  Brand  {AmL 
Vulg.  Obs,  on  C.xxi.)  has  observed  that  in  many  schooU 
in  Scotland',  this  practice  was  retained  within  the  last 
century.  The  schoolmasters  presided,  and  claimed  the 
runaway  Cocks,  which  were  technically  called  Bigees, 
as  their  perquisites.  It  was  probably  on  this  account 
that  ^Dean  Colet,  the  founder  of  St.  Paul's  School, 
expressly  forbad  his  scholars  from  using  any  Cock- 
fighting,  (Charta  Soc,  Mercer.  Lond,;)  and  hence  no 
doubt  ori^nated  the  detestable  custom  of  throwing  at 
Cocks  at  this  season;  a  piece  of  wanton  barbarity 
which  Hogarth  contributed  to  abolish,  by  his  including 
it  in  the  first  of  his  prints.  The  Four  Stages  of  Crueltj^** 

Cock-fighting  was  denounced  as  adishonestgameand 
vain-play,  with  no  profit  in  it,  and  which  discouraged 
Archery,  by  a  Proclamation  in  the  39  Edward  III.,  and 
was  forbidden  under  pain  of  imprisonment;  again  it  was 
prohibited  in  the  reign  of  tienry  VIII.,  although  that 
King  erected  the  Cock-pit  at  Whitehall.  A  third 
time  under  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  1569,  during  the 
ravages  of  the  plague  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen 
issued  an  order,  that "  all  maisterlesse  men  who  live 
idelie  in  the  Citiye,  without  any  lawfull  calling,  fre- 
quenting places  of  common  assemblies,  as  Interludes, 
Gaming-houses,  Cock-pits,  Bowling  Allies,  and  such 
like  places,  may  be  banished  the  Citiye,  according  to 
the  laws  in  that  case  provided.*'  (Maitland*s  History  <f 
London,  book  i.  ch.  27. )  It  was  a  di verson  which  suited 
the  cold  and  cowardly  genius  of  the  First  James;  and 
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CDCK*  M.  de  la  Boderie,  who  was  the  Ambassador  of  Henry'IV. 
iK^^  of  France,  to  the  Court  of  London  durinc^  the  reign  of 
INOi^  ^  ^Y^^  Pacificator,  informs  us  in  his  Letters  (jmbasiodes,  i. 
66,)  that  the  King  thus  amused  himself  constantly  twice 
In  every  week.  There  were  pits  in  St.  James's  Park,  in 
Drury-lane,  in  Tufton-street,  in  Shoe-lane,  and  in 
Jewin-street.  The  last  by  a  singular  metamorphosis, 
iii  1662,  became  the  head-quarters  of  Presbyterianism  3 
subsequently  it  was  transferred  to  the  Independents ; 
the  Baptists  then  had  their  turn ;  and  it  has  now  rererted 
Once  again  to  its  second  sectarian  masters.  One  other 
ordinance  exists  against  Cock-fighting }  it  was  issued 
by  the  Protector  Cromwell,  Blarch  31,  1654. 

Columella  and  Varro  {loe.  dt)  among  the  ancients, 
may  be  consulted  about  the  breed  and  education  of 
Cocks.  They  both  distinguish  them  into  three  kinds, 
mUaHd,  (which  Columelki  terms  cohorialet)  rtwficant, 
and  africani.  Of  these,  the  first,  if  well  brought  up,  are 
by  no  means  to  be  despised.  Varro  is  very  precise  in 
his  direction  respecting  coops.  Of  the  qualities  which 
distinguish  this  bird,  Pliny  had  formed  a  lofty  concep- 
tion j  we  shall  give  his  words  in  North's  translation, 
in  order  that  they  npay  be  more  readily  compared  with 
those  of  a  modem  writer.  "They  are  commaunders 
and  rulers  of  their  own  kind,  be  they  hens  or  other 
Cocks ;  and  in  what  house  soever  they  be,  they  will  be 
masters  and  king^  over  them.  This  soveraigntie  is 
gotten  by  plaine  fight  one  with  another,  as  if  they 
knew  that  naturally  they  had  spurs  (as  weapons)  given 
them  about  their  heeles,  to  trie  their  quarrels :  and 
many  times  the  combat  is  so  sharpe  and  hot,  that  they 
kill  one  another  ere  they  give  over.  But  if  one  of  them 
happen  to  be  conqueror,  presently  upon  victorie,  hee 
croweth,  and  himself  soundeth  the  triumph.  Hee  that 
is  beaten  maketh  no  words,  nor  croweth  at  all,  but 
hideth  his  head  in  silence ;  and  yet  nevertheless  it 
goeth  against  his  stomach,  to  yeeld  the  gauntlet  and 
give  the  bucklers :  hardly  can  he  brook  to  be  under 
another.  And  not  only  these  Cocks  of  the  game,  but 
the  very  common  sort  of  the  dunghill,  are  as  proud 
and  high-minded  :  ye  shall  see  them  to  march  stately, 
carrying  their  neck  bolt  upright,  with  a  comb  on  their 
head  like  the  crest  of  'a  souldier's  helmet.  And  there 
is  not  a  bird  besides  himselfe  that  so  often  looketh  aloft 
to  the  sun  and  the  skie,  and  then  up  goeth  the  taile 
withall,  which  he  beareth  on  high,  turning  backwards 
again  on  the  top  like  a  hook.  And  hereupon  it  is,  that 
marching  thus  proudly  as  they  doe,  the  very  lions 
(which  of  all  wild  beasts  be  most  courageous)  stand 
In  fear  and  awe  of  them,  and  will  not  abide  the  sight 
of  them.  Of  these  Cocks  some  of  them  are  made  for 
nothing  else  but  war  and  fighting,  and  never  are  they 
well  but  in  quarrels,  brawls,  and  fraies.**  (x.  91.) 

The  character  of  the  English  Game  Cock  is  described 
as  follows,  by  an  author  whom  we  will  by  and  by 
introduce  more  formally  to  our  readers  :  '*  and  first.  I 
shall  beg^n  with  the  head,  which  must  be  adorned  with 
a  lofty  towering  frontlet,  or  comb,  smoothly  cut  into 
the  exact  shape  of  a.  half  moon,  so  that  rising  in  the 
middle  it  serves  both  for  a  guard  and  ornament  to 
the  royal  bird.  His  beak  or  bill  ought  to  be  crooked, 
atrong,  and  firm  ;  of  a  middle  size,  and  well  jointed 
in  the  head  j  with  large  nostrils  thereon ;  his  eye 
should  imitate  the  sparrow-hawk's,  appearing  quicks 
clear,  and  large ;  his  head  ought  to  be  round,  smooth, 
and  small ;  his  neck  short,  strong,  and  weU  covered 
with  a  fidl  set  of  feathers  from  his  mane  (technically 


the  hackle,)  that  are^strong  and  glistering  plumes^ 
the  better  to.^  set  off  his  crest,  which  ought  to  rise  a 
little  in  the  middle  -,  his  back  strong,  crooked,  and 
big  at  the  setting  on  ;  his  body  in  all  respects  strongly 
made,  round,  close,  and  well  built ;  pennipotent, 
fresh  and  full  feathered ;  his  legs  strong,  clean,  and 
impennons,  and  if  a  little  crooked  'tis  so  much  the 
better;  for  this  always  denotes  a  deadly  heeler  j  his  feet 
with  a  frog,  flat  and  small  thereon ;  his  claws  almost 
straight,  strong,  and  sharp ;  and  for  his  spurs  (so  he 
have  any)  it  matters  not  what  they  be,  seeing  they  are 
of  no  use,  save  only  to  set  to  the  weapons,  with  which 
he  fights  pitched  battles."  (p.  16.) 

The  above  extract  is  from  a  curious,  and  now,  no 
doubt,  scarce  tract,  published  in  1709.  It  is  writt^i 
most  vividly  and  picturesquely  by  an  author  who  i$ 
enamoured  of  his  subject.  His  name  is  concealed,  but 
the  title  of  his  little  book  is  as  follows :  The  Royal 
Poitime  of  Cock-Jighting,  or  the  Art  of  breeding,  feeding, 
fighting,  and  curing  Cocks  of  the  Game,  pubUsh^  purely 
for  the  good  and  benefit  of  all  such  as  take  delight  in  thai 
Royal  and  warlike  sport.  To  which  is  prefixed  a  short 
Treatise,  wherein  Cock-fighting  is  proifid  not  only 
ancient  and  honorable,  but  also  useful  and  prtfitable,  by 
R.  H.  a  lover  of  the  sport  and  a  friend  to  such  as  delight 
tn  military  discipUne.  The  volume  is  dedicated  to  Sir  T. 
U.  Knight,  in  whom  the  love  of  Cock-fighting  is  de- 
clared to  be  an  hereditary  passion,  for  many  ages 
carefully  handed  down  by  valiant  ancestors  with  marks 
of  greatest  love  and  honour  imaginable,  "  insomuch  as 
when  your  loyal  Grandfather  lay  bleeding  and  dying 
on  his  turfy  bed,  he  was  then  (like  a  good  subject/ 
heard  to  say,  '  My  King  and  a  good  Cock  I  ever 
loved,  and  like  a  good  Cock  in  my  dread  Sovereign's 
service  I  shall  now  expire.'^' 

The  Dedication  continues  to  give  the  character  and 
pursuits  of  the  author's  patron,  and  as  it  may  be  supposed 
to  describe  the  general  habits  of  the  country  squires  of 
the  day,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  cite  a  portion  of  it* 
Sir  T.  U.  after  distinguishing  himself  in  King  WiU 
liam's  wars,  had,  it  seems,  retired  to  his  paternal  seat, 
"where  now  you  spend  most  of  your  time  among 
your  friends  and  old  acquaintance,  and  reap  the  com- 
forts  of  a  rural  life,  amidst  two  or  three  loyal  toping 
souls,  many  good  Cocks,  and  rich  October  liquor : 
with  which  you  oft  time  guUd  the  good  old  Doctor's 
nose,  [and  raise  the  pious  preacher's  voice  six  notes 
higher  in  the  afternoon  then  in  the  morning.  For 
though  you  daily  take  your  bottle  and  Cock  as  long  as 
the  season  lasts,  yet  you  never  fail  to  attend  the  Man 
of  God.  When  Sunday  comes,  early  you  to  the 
Temple  ride,  and  there  before  the  Altar  offer  up  your 
orisons,  with  all  the  fervency  imaginable  5  and  in  the 
afternoon,  v^hen  by  the  Sexton  called,  you  bring  the 
Priest  back  in  your  coach,  well  refreshed  by  a  good 
dinner  and  a  cheerful  grace-cup  after  it,  which  en- 
ables him  to  peiform  Evening  service  briskly,  and 
with  a  laudable  voice  pronounce  a  blessing  on  you 
when  the  Vesper's  over.  Nor  do  your  tenants  and 
poor  neighbours  iail  to  pray  for  your  long  life  and 

food  success  in  Cock-fighting,  the  only  sport  you  take 
elight  in.  And,  to  speak  truth,  you  may  really  be 
said  to  be  the  only  person  of  this  present  age  that 
practises  Cock-fighting  rightly,  and  follows  it  purely 
for  the  end  it  was  at  first  intended." 

^  What  this  great  end  is  few  readers  will  divine,  unless 
gifted  with  the  penetration  of  Socrates  or  Solon.  After 
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COCR-  speaking^  of  its  great  use  in  aocieiU  times,  R.  H.  con-* 
^[^^'  ttaiies  a  little  onward  in  the  Prefaee»  that ''  really  were 
^^  Cock-fights  now-a-days  exhibited  to  the  people  of  the 
present  age  wherein  we  live,  by  the  supreme  powers 
and  potentates  of  the  world  for  political  ends ;  and,  cer* 
tain  Orators  appointed  at  the  same  time  to  comment 
thereupon,  and  in  florid  speeches  dnctorious  to  War 
and  Marshal  exercises,  insinuating  into  the  people  the 
great  and  magnanimous  temper  and  dispontion  o£ 
these  Heroic  Birds,  with  variety  of  inferences  drawn 
from  particular  passages,  and  the  great  Essays  that 
they  discover  to  a  judicious  eye  in  their  way  and  man- 
ner of  fighting,  1  question  not  but  Cock-fighting 
would  now  produce  as  good  effect  as  then  it  did,  and 
influence  the  British  valour  to  greater  things  than  even 
Romain  courage  yet  dared  to  attempt.*' 

In  favor  of  this  practice  one  affirmative,  one  negative, 
and  one  interrogative  argument  are  then  adduced,  and 
each  of  them,  we  think,  is  equally  unanswerable  :  1st, 
amongst  all  the  pleasures  and  delights  this  Liower 
Sphere  affords  to  mortals  here  on  earth,  there  is 
nothing  more  taking  with  the  honourable  and  truly 
generous  soul,  than  the  noble  and  most  princely  pas- 
time of  C6ck-fighting ;  2d,  God  has  no  where  de- 
clared against  Cock*fighting ;  3d,  if  not  for  combat, 
why  were  fighting  Cocks  created  > 

The  p'raises  of  Cock-fighting  have  been  sung  also  aa 
well  as  said.  Our  readers  would  not  readily  pardon 
us  if  we  quoted  a  panegyric  by  Sir  Richard  Blackmore ; 
but  they  may  allow  two  lines  from  the  pen  of  Cleave- 
land,  a  Bard  far  more  popular  in  his  day,  and  scarcely 
less  prolific,  than  the  City  Knight. 

Those  heftven-born  boys  that  in  Cocking  delight. 
Are  erer  tnxe-  hearted,  and  constant  in  fight. 

John  Barclay,  (Poem,  lib.  ii.)has  left  a  very  long  poem 
in  hendecasyllables,  entitled  Pugna  Gallorum  GalUna' 
ceorum  cui  Rex,  (James  I.)  interfuit,  which  is  far  sur- 
passed by  the  Virgilian  hexameters  of  Friend,  Pugna 
GaUorum  GaUinaoeorumt  which  may  be  found  in  the 
^nd  Volume  of  the  Mtua  AngUcana  ,•  and  which  so 
closely  describe  their  subject,  that  they  may  spare 
any  one  who  might  be  tempted  to  a  Cock-pit  solely 
£Dr  the  gratification  of  his  curiosity,  the  pain  of  wit- 
nessing a  most  barbarous  and  brutalizing  spectacle. 

The  Poem  of  Barclay  is  not  worth  extracting  from  5 
that  of  Friend,  is  so  easy  of  access,  that  probably  few  of 
our  readers  are  unacquainted  with  it ;  but  there  is  a 
third  by  Passerat  superior  even  to  that  of  Friend  i  and 
as  the  volume  in  which  it  is  printed  is  of  rare  occur- 
rence, we  shall  transcribe  a  few  lines  from  it.  The 
poem  is  entitled  Gallus;  the  volume  itself  Passeratii 
KcdendtE  Januaria  et  varia  quadam  Paematia.  After  a  few 
preliminary  lines  we  are  introduced  to  the  combat, 
which  as  the  reader  will  perceive,  is  in  the  walk,  not 
in  the  Cock-pit. 

Sciiictt  in  GaUoi  tods  audticia  Gaiiit 
Insiia,  Pergamem  renwat  speetacula  tcetue, 
Namque  uhi  magnanvmot  campo  hritavii  aperto 
Bill*  amara  duces,  agnataque  misit  in  arma, 
UfiguUm*  et  rottritj  repetito  et  verbere  petmm 
Pendemtem  exercent  pugnam  :  rapit  impetus  ati^o§  .\ 
Fit  sonitM  crebro  asntltu :  volat  acta  per  auras 
PtumOf  nivis  ritu  ;  statque  atro  pulvere  catlum, 
Cyaneas  oUm  sic  pnetervectus  Jason 
PeiiacA  e  puppi  tridit  concnrrere  cautes, 
Quin  adeo  ignescunt  stimutis  discordibus  trm, 
Phribus  exhaustis  ut  sttpe  occumbat  uterque, 
Stematurque  pari  per  nrntua  vulnera  ieto. 
Et  quisquam  humamA  nUretur  clade  parari 
Imperiumj  proceresque  animat  impendere  sceptriSf 


Cvm  tanti  exiguA  surgamt  de  carte  tmaaukuM't 
Nulla  quiespugnte,  rabido  mora  nulla  fitrori, 
Nunc  capitis  rwbros  apices,  mmnc  temporajigmfsi: 
£mmma  mmcfadimni  nigro  HiUamtia  imba^ 
GaUinse  interea  tacitA/ormidine  mmssaut. 
Quern  fortuna  sibi  regem  velit  esse  virmmque. 
Alter  ut  inferior  eeesit  tenebrasque  petivit, 
Jkiuiia  gemens,  soUo  regmi  qmsfwuLu  amH, 
Laude  tumens  alter,  primos  sublimis  m  ungues 
Erigitur  vie  torque  suum  canit  ipse  triumpJ^m, 

We  cannot  refrain  from  adding  one  other  short  pa&^ 
sage,  which  may  be  compared  with  the  deacriptioa 
which  we  have  already  given  from  Pliny  and  the 
Knglbh  amateur. 

Primeipia  eristA  imsigmis,  pmisAqme  rmbemH 
Et  gressu  itUrepido,  calcaribus  ■yrnii  dmris 
Crura  movet,  ravisque  oculis  procul  osnnia  lustrat, 
Picta  micat  variis ptlgoribus  ardua  cervix: 
fhtentat  9aiidum  pectus,  fortesquertmeeridu 
PrcsUmqm  itrfesti  wuditatur  memmimf  rostri* 

After  this  animated  description,  the  reader  wiQ  be 
little  inclined  to  descend  to  the  existing  Rules  ani 
Regulations  of  the  Cock -pit:  and  we  may  very  hrtety 
dismiss  this  disgusting  portion  of  oar   task.    The 
jargon  of  the  brutal  Gramblers  concerned  in  this  prae* 
tice  may  be  soon  learned  from  a  little  volume  writtett 
by  R.  Sketchley,  Gentleman,  if  any  one  be  cfispused  kr 
know  more  than  that  the  best  Cocks  should  be  **  close 
hitters,  bloody  heelers,  steady  fighters,  good  raoathers> 
and  come  to  every  point  :*'  and  in  the  same  pages  are 
taught  the  qualifications  required  "  to  judge  weH  oi  a 
battle."    In  Hoyle,  the  Gymnasiardi  of  all  sports,  as 
well  as  in  the  last  cited  volume,  in  that  of  R.  H.  and 
in  an  Essay  upon  the  Royal  Recreation  and  Art  of  Cod^ 
ing,  vnitten  by  William  Machrie,  a  Fencing  Master,  er 
as  he  stiles  himself  Professor  of  both  Swords  in  the  CSfpr 
of  Edinburgh,  will  be  found  ample  directions  for  breed- 
ing and  managing  Game  Cocks.    The  Strain,  from 
which  the  Cock  for  breeding  is  chosen,  in  the  first 
place  ought  to  be  distinguished  for  victory.    The 
breeding  walk  should  be  dry  and  sequestered,  if  possi- 
ble in  the  neighbourl>ood  of  running  water.     The 
roosting  house  should  be  large,  dry,  and  sweet ;  tile 
perches  round,  not  too  high  and  not  thicker  than  can 
be  grasped  with  ease.     Of  the  four  hens  who  compose 
the  harem  of  the  Cock,  (for  this  number  should  be  his 
limit,)  each  ought  if  possible  to  be  et  soror  et  comfus, 
for  in  this  respect  Cambyses  himself  was  not  more 
absolute.    The  best  hatching  time  is  between  the  end 
of  March  and  the  end  of  May,  not   above  twelv« 
eggs  should  be  put  under  each  hen,  and  as  soon  as  all 
have  hatched,  the  Cock  should  be  removed,  *'  lest  he 
should  grow  morose  and  beat  the  chickens,**  and  also, 
that  the  hen  may  the  longer  take  care  of  her  brood.  The 
nursery  should  be  kept  quiet  and  peaceable ;  **  when- 
ever they  appear  inclined  to  squabble,   divide  the 
majority  into  separate  parties  in  different  apartments, 
where  keep  them  short  of  food ;  leaving  some  of  the 
strongest  on  the  ground ;  then  taking  the  weaker  of 
those  so  left,  holding  and  bufieting  him  with  a  hand* 
kerchief  while  the  stronger  strikes,  he  vnll  probably 
submit  to  a  master  ;  and,  if  that  will  not  do,  confine 
him  for  a  few  hours  after  the  bufieting,  &c.  till  cool ; 
and  then  turning  him  out,  he,  from  being  stiff  and 
sore  while  the  other  is  firesh,  will  yield  after  a  blow 
or  two.     When  by  this  means  the  authority  over  each 
other  is  fully  established,  then  put  down  the  strongest 
from  one  of  the   parties  sliut  up,  who  will  sabmit 
directly  to  run  nnder  all  those  that  are  down :  and 
when  they  are  reconciled  to  him,  turn  down  tha 
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OOOC-  fltfongesC  ftom  anotlier  party,  and  so  on  till  tbey 
^'J^^"  got  down.  When  once  settled,  they  will  agree  peace- 
f  ahly  together,  ualess  one  of  them  gets  disfigured  -,  if 
-that  shoi]dd  happen,  and  they  do  not  seem  perfectly 
reconciled^  reinoTe  him  directly  to  avoid  a  general 
parrel.*' 

The  rest  shall  be  related  by  the  same  great  au- 
thority. 

"  Feeders  usually  keep  secret  their  particular  modes 
of  dieting  and  preparing  Cocks  for  battle  ;  the  follow- 
ing is  one  method  :  after  carefilly  examining  whether 
lSie  birds  are  sound  and  hard  feathered,  put  them  into 
separate  pens,  with  movable  perches  therein ;  always 
ieeep  the  pens  very  clean,  and  feed  the  Cocks  with 
t^rambs  of  stale  bread  cut  into  square  bits,  giving  each 
a  handful  at  sun-rise,  noon,  and  sun-set,  procuring 
them  cold  spring  water  for  drink  ;  after  feeding  thus 
for  lour  or  five  days,  let  the  Cooks  spar  some  morn- 
ing with  one  another  in  a  room  covered  with  straw^ 
tH*  on  a  grass  plat,  first  guarding  their  heols  with  hots, 
t>r  leather  spurs  ;  let  them  spur  a  considerable  time, 
but  do  not  suffer  them  to  draw  blood.  When  they 
pant,  and  appear  weary,  give  to  every  one  about  the 
size  of  a  walnut  in  a  quantity  of  white  sugar^candy, 
chopped  rosemary,  and  butter,  mixed  together  ^  which 
will  increase  their  strength,  cleanse  and  render  them 
long-wmded:  then  immediately  take  deep  straw 
baskets,  or  cocking  bags  half  filled  with  straw,  put 
each  bird  into  a  separate  basket,  fill  the  same  up  to  the 
top  with  straw,  shut  down  the  lids,  and  let  the  cocks 
sweat  therein  till' evening ;  at  that  period  take  them 
out  of  these  stoves,  lick  their  eyes  and  head  over  with 
tiie  tongue,  fill  their  throats  with  stale  bread,  and 
pour  some  warm  urine  therein,  letting  them  feed 
directly,  which  will  cleanse  very  much  both  their 
iieads  and  bodies.  Afterwards  diet  the  Cocks  with 
square  pieces  of  broad  thin  cakes,  baked  at  least  four 
days  before,  made  of  a  gallon  of  wheat  flour  and  as 
much  oatmeal,  well  kneaded  into  a  stiff  paste,  with 
*ale,  some  butter,  and  the  whites  of  ten  eggs  ;  do  not 
mix  any  spices  or  other  heating  ingredients.  The 
second  day  after  the  sparring,  exercise  on  a  grass  plat 
or  field  each  game-Cock,  by  holding  one  of  the  dung^ 
lull  breed  to  bim,  occasionally  permitting  him  to 
stride,  but  generally  withdrawing  the  dunghill,  and 
-retiring ;  so  tantalizing  the  other  for  about  half  an 
hour,  till  he  pants,  and  is  thoroughly  warmed  5  then 
take  him  up,  give  as  much  as  a  walnut  in  size  of  a 
«courhig  made  of  butter  beat  in  a  mortar,  with  leaves 
of  rue,  [hyssop,  and  rosemary,  till  it  resembles  a 
green  salve ;  next  stove  the  Cock,  and  feed  as  before 
directed.  Pursue  the  following  plan  for  the  first  fort- 
-night,  one  day  feeding  and  resting,  the  next  either 
sparring  or  exercising ;  an(^l  after  every  heat  give 'the 
scouring.  In  the  second  fortnight  only  spar  or  exer- 
cise twice  a  week,  with  scouring  as  before  ;  during 
the  third  fortnight  feed  as  abovementioned ;  do  not 
then  let  him  spar,  but  exercise  moderately  twice  or 
thrice  in  the  time ;  and,  to  avoid  making  him  sick, 
give  the  scouring  rolled  in  plenty  of  powdered  brown 
sugar-candy;  when,  after  resting  four  days,  he  will 
be  in  condition  to  fight,  previously  trimming  his  fea- 
thers, &c. ;  taking  care  that  he  goes  to  the  pit  with 
an  empty  stomach. 

*'  N.  B.  Many  experiencedfeeders  profess  to  effect  the 
above  purpose  in  nine  days. 


^  General  crders  and  rules  for  Cocking. 

"  On  the  weigliing    mornirvg,  that  person,  whose 
chance  is  to  weigh  last,  is  to  set  his  Cocks  and  num- 
ber his  pens,  both  main  and  byes,  and  leave  the  key 
of  the  pens  upon  the  weighing  table,  (or  the  other 
party  may  put  a  lock  on  the  door,)  before  any  Cock 
is  put  into  the  scale  3  and  after  the  first  pack  of  Cocks 
is  weighed,  a  person  appointed  by  him  that  weighed 
first  shall  go  into  the  other  pens  to  see  that  no  other 
Cocks  are  weighed  but  what  are  so  set  and  numbered, 
provided  they  are  within  the    articles  of  weight  that 
the  match  specifies  -,  if  not,  to  take  the  following  Cock 
or  Cocks  until  the  whole  number  of  main  and  bye 
Cocks    are  weighed  through.      After    they    are   all 
weighed,  proceed  as  soon  as  possible  to  match  them^ 
beginning  at    the   least     weight    first,  and  so  on; 
and  equsd  weights  or  nearest  weights  to  be  separated^ 
provided  by  that  separation  a  greater  number  of  bat- 
tles can  be  made;  all  blanks  are  to  be  filled  up  00 
the  weighing  day,  and  the  battles  divided  and  struck 
off  for  each  day*8  play,  as  agreed  on,  and  the  Cocks 
that  weigh  the  least  are  to  fight  the  first  day,  and  so 
upwards.  ' 

"  At  the  time  agreed  on  by  both  parties,  the  Cocks 
that  are  to  fight  the  first  battle  are  brought  upon  the 
pit  by  the  feeders,  or  their  helpers  ;  and  after  being 
examined  to  see  whether  they  answer  the  marks  and 
colours  specified  in  the  match-bill,  they  are  given  to 
the  setters-pto,  who,  after  chopping  them  in  hand,  give 
them  to  the  masters  of  the  match,  (who  always  sit 
opposite  to  each  other,)  when  they  turn  them  down 
upon  the  mat ;  and  the  setters-to  are  not  to  touch 
them,  except  they  either  hang  in  the  mat,  or  in  each 
other,  or  get  close  to  the  edge  of  the  pit ;  until  they 
have  left  off  fighting,  while  a  person  can  tell  forty. 
When  both  Cocks  leave  off  fighting,  until  one  of  the 
setters-to,  or  a  person  appointed  for  telling  the  law, 
can  tell  forty  gradually ;  then  the  setters-to  are  to 
make  the  nearest  way  to  their  Cocks,  and  as  soon  as 
they  have  taken  them  up,  to  carry  them  into  the  mid- 
dle of  the  pit,  and  immediately  deliver  them  on  their 
legs  beak  to  beak,  and  not  touch  them  any  more  until 
they  have  refused  fighting,  so  long  as  the  teller  of  the 
law  can  tell  ten,  without  they  are  on  their  backs,  or 
liung  in  each  other,  or  in  the  mat  3  then  they  are  to 
set-to  again  in  the  same  manner  as  before,  and  con- 
tinue it  till  one  Cock  refuses  fighting  ten  several  times, 
one  after  another,  when  it  is  that  Cock*s  battle  that 
fought  within  the  law.  But  it  sometimes  happens 
that  both  Cocks  refuse  fighting  while  the  law  is  tell- 
ing ;  when  this  happens,  a  fresh  Cock  is  to  be  hovelled, 
and  brought  upon  the  mat  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
the  setters-to  are  to  toss  up  which  Cock  is  to  be  set-to 
first,  and  he  that  gets  the  chance  is  to  choose.  Then 
the  Cock  who  is  to  be  set-to  last,  must  be  taken  up, 
but  not  carried  off  the  pit ;  next  setting  the  hovelled 
Cock  down  to  the  other,  five  separate  tiroes,  telling 
ten  between  each  setting-to,  and  then  the  saroe  to 
that  which  had  been  taken  up ;  and  if  one  fights  and 
the  other  refuses,  it  is  a  battle  to  the  fighting  Cock  ; 
but  if  both  fight,  or  both  refuse,  it  is  a  drawn  battle. 
The  reason  of  setting-to  five  times  to  each  Cock,  is^ 
that  ten  times  setting-to  being  the  long  law,  so  on 
their  both  refusing,  the  law  is  to  be  equally  divided 
between  them. 

'^  Anotbw:  way  of  deciding  a  battle,  is,  if  any  person 
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oflfers  to  lay  ten  pounds  to  a  crown,  and  no  person 
takes  it  until  the  law-teller  tells  forty,  and  calls  out 
three  separate  times,  '  Will  any  one  take  it  V  and  if 
no  one  does,  it  is  the  Cock's  battle  the  odds  are  laid 
on,  and  the  setters-to  are  not  to  touch  the  Cocks 
during  the  time  the  forty  is  telling,  without  either 
Cock  is  hung  in  the  mat,  or  on  his  back,  or  hung  together. 
If  a  Cock  should  die  before  the  long  law  is  told  out, 
although  he  fought  in  the  law,  and  the  other  did  not, 
he  loses  his  battle. 

"  There  are  frequently  disputes  in  setting-to  in  the 
long  law,  for  often  both  Cocks  refuse  fighting  until 
four  or  five,  or  more  or  less  times,  are  told ;  then 
they  sometimes  be^n  telling  from  that  cock's  fight- 
ing, and  coimting  but  once  refused,  but  they  should 
continue  their  numbers  on,  until  one  Cock  has  refused 
ten  times :  for  when  the  law  is  begun  to  be  told, 
it  is  for  both  Cocks  :  and  if  one  Cock  fights  within 
the  long  law,  and  the  other  not,  it  is  a  battle  to  the 
Cock  that  fought,  counting  from  the  first  setting-to. 
All  disputes  about  bets,  or  the  battle  being  won  or 
lost,  ought  to  be  decided  by  the  spectators.  The 
crowing  and  mantling  of  a  Cock,  or  fighting  at  the 
setter-to's  hand  before  be  is  put  to  the  other  Cock, 
or  breaking  from  his  antagonist^  is  not  allowed  as  a 
figbt. 

"  Rules  observed  at  the  Royal  Cock-pit,  Westminster. 

"I,  That  every^person  show  and  put  his  Cock  into 
the  pit  with  a  fair  hackle,  not  too  near  shorn,  or  cut^ 
nor  with  any  other  fraud. 

I  "  3.  That  every  Cock  fight  as  he  is  first  shown  in  the 
pit,  without  sheering  or  cutting  any  feathers  after- 
wards, except  with  the  consent  of  both  the  masters 
of  the  match. 

"  3.  When  both  Cocks  are  set  down  to  fight,  and  one 
of  them  runs  away  before  they  have  struck  three 
xnouthing  blows^  it  is  adjudged  nO  battle  to  ^the  per- 
sons who  bet. 

"  4.  No  persons  to  set-to,  but  those  who  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  masters  of  the  match. 

"  5.  When  a  Cock  shall  come  setting-to,  and  both 
Cocks  refuse  to  fight  ten  times  successively  according 
to  the  law,  then  a  fresh  Cock  shall  be  hovelled,  and 
the  masters  of  the  match  must  agree  which  of  them 
shall  turn  the  Cock  down ;  after  that,  if  both  fight,  or 
both  refuse,  to  be  deemed  a  drawn  battle ;  but  if  one 
fights,  and  the  other  refuses,  the  battle  to  be  allowed 
won  by  the  fighting  Cock. 

"  6.  After  the  person  appointed  by  the  masters  to 
tell  the  law  shall  have  told  twice  twenty,  the  Cocks 
to  be  set-to,  beak  to  beak,  if  they  both  see,  but  if 
either  is  blind,  then  the  blind  Cock  to  touch,  and  on 
their  refusing  to  fight,  the  person  appointed  as  before, 
is  to  tell  ten  between  each  setting-to,  till  one  of  the 
two  Cocks  has  refused  fighting  ten  times  successively. 

"  7.  When  ten  pounds  to  a  crown  are  laid  on  the  bat- 
tle, and  not  taken,  after  twice  twentv  is  told,  the  battle 
is  determined  as  won  by  that  Cock  the  odds  are  on. 

"  8.  That  no  person  shall  make  any  cavO  or  speech 
about  matching  of  Cocks,  either  to  matchers  or 
owners,  after  the  Cocks  are  once  put  together. 

"  9.  A  master  of  the  match  has  a  right  to  remove 
any  person  out  of  the  lower  ring. 

"  10.  No  person  can  make  a  confirmed  bet  void, 
without  mutual  consent. 

"11.  Bets  to  be  paid  on  clear  proof  by  creditable 
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witnesses,  even  though  they  have  not  been  demanded^    Orx^K 
immediately  after  the  battle  is  over. 

*'  IS.  It  is  recommended,  that  all  disputes  be  finally 
determined  by  the  masters  of  the  match,  and  two 
other  gentlemen  whom  they  shall  appoint ;  and  in 
case  the  four  cannot  agree,  then  they  shiall  fix  on  a  fiftbj 
whose  determination  shall  be  final." 

The  spur,  or  Gaffle  (gq/lak  Icel.)  is  made  either  of 
steel  or  silver.  Mr.  Pegge  denies  that  this  was  in  use 
among  the  Greeks  ;  but  Beclunann  {loc.  cU.)  contends 
with  great  probability  against  the  opinion  on  the  au- 
thority of  a  passage  in  Aristophanes,  a«/>c  wX^trrpoy  %t 
ftax£(.  (Aves,760.)  An  ingenious  instrument  for  weigh- 
ing, the  invention  of  Sir  R.  Astley,  of  Fateshill,  Baronet, 
is  described  in  Plott*s  iVia/ura/  History  of  Staffordshire.   » 

"  A  Welsh  main  is  when  sixteen  Cocks,  under  a  cer- 
tain weight,  fight  for  a  prize }  those  that  fiedl  nearest 
to  each  other  in  the  weight  are  matched,  which 
makes  eight  battles ;  then  the  winners  are  matched 
to  form  four  other  battles  $  the  four  conquerors  again 
two  more  battles }  lastly,  the  victors  one  battle ;  so 
that  one  Cock  should  be  superior  in  four  engagements.*' 

In  a  battle  royal  a  certain  number  of  Cocks  are  let 
loose,  and  the  single  survivor  obtains  the  prize.  A  Umg 
main  lasts  about  a  week,  a  short  main  about  two  days. 

Great  difference  of  opinion  has  prevailed  as  to  the 
size  most  proper  for  Game  Cocks.  Hoyle  adjusts  it 
at  not  less  than  4  lbs  8  os.  nor  above  4  lbs  10  oz.  On 
this  point  we  shall  once  again  refer  to  R.  U.  who 
has  drawn  a  portrait  of  the  large  and  small  Cocks, 
in  terms  which  place  them  before  the  eyes  of  the 
reader,  and  at  the  same  time  sufficiently  display  the 
barbarity  of  the  scene  for  which  they  are  destined. 
The  first  is  called  a  Shakebag,  from  a  custom  among 
the  Dutch,  who  when  drunk  shake  their  birds  out  of 
the  bags  in  which  they  are  kept,  without  taking  the 
trouble  of  matching  them.  The  Shakebag  is  also 
named  a  Turtipoke,  By  the  Indians  it  is  called  May^ 
chantille  Champone,  an  easy  corruption  from  the  French. 
By  the  Scotch  Mag-gal  And,  Great  Cock  of  SL  Andrew. 

"  When  you  set  the  Great  Cock  down,  he  slowly 
moves  towards  the  warrior  with  whom  he  is  to  tiy 
his  fortime,  and  after  twenty  turns  and  hovers,  per- 
haps he  strikes  a  blow,  then  stands  again,  and  either 
pecks,  or,  may  be,  scrapes  the  earth  as  if  he  meant 
to  fight  no  more,  or  else  was  willing  to  see  the  effects 
of  his  first  blow  ere  he  a  second  struck  -,  but  first  or 
last  you  shall  have  three  or  four  of  these  long  flights^ 
and  that  he  thinks  sufficient  for  sparring  -,  for  after 
this,  with  Spanish  gravity,  he  strides  up  to  his  ene- 
my's beard  and  takes  a  hold,  and  most  irreverently 
there  pulls  and  tugs  him  too  and  fro,  to  try  whether  he 
may  with  safety  rise  and  strike ;  for  nothing  baulks  a 
great  Cock  more  than  a  fall ;  because,  like  ElephantSj 
when  down  they  find  it  difficult  to  rise.  Wherefore  they 
seldom  strike  but  when  their  hold  is  strong,  and  then 
with  their  broad  lances  they  dig  such  orifices  in  each 
others  bulky  sides,  that  like  a  cane  drawn  when  a  bat 
of  Claret  is  set  on  float,  their  stock  of  blood  flows 
forth,  boyling  in  bubbles  as  it  rolls  along  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  till  the  strength  as  well  as  blood  be  so  ftr 
exhausted,  that  they  are  forced  to  strike  their  beaks 
into  the  earth,  and  make  their  languid  necks  help  to 
prop  up  their  sinking  bodies;  so  that  set  them  up  bat 
a  little  to  bleed  their  last,  the  handler  he  steps  is« 
and  with  a  pinch  behind  hopes  yet  to  make  the  dying 
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COCr-   Cock  t5  turn  and  strike  at  all,  though  ten  to  one  he 
jSg      »o^^*ng  ^»^  5    however,  if  he  but  peck,  it  serves  to 
_ '     prolong  the  time,  and  shows  the  hardness  of  the 
COCKA-  creature."  (S7.) 

trice:  On  the  other  hand, ''  no  sooner  is  (the  little  Cock) 
'  set  down,  but  like  lightning  he  falls  upon  bis  enemy, 
dances  a  bloody  round,  and  in  his  sparring  capers 
higher  than  your  head  :  he  links  and  never  loses  till 
his  hold  breaks  or  his  adversary  dies.  They  rise  and 
fall  together,  still  striving  to  the  last  which  shall 
strike  most  and  hardest  blows,  stabbing  each  other 
without  intermission,  till  death  concludes  the  combat. 
O  rare  Birds  !  What  pleasure  upon  earth  can  equal 
this!"  (26.) 

Cock-fighting  is  prevalent  in  modern  times  in  China^ 
Persia^  Malacca,  and  America.    At  the  commence- 


ment of  the  lost  century  it  was  a  favourite  sport  in    COCK. 
Denmark,  the  King  himself  being  fond  of  it  j  and  Sir  *^j^?^* 
William  Corly,  our  Ambassador,  states  that  "  a  right       t« ' 
bred  English  Cock  was  at  that' day  accounted  a  thing  COCKER, 
of  impreciable  value  in  the  Court."    But  unfortunately 
Bngland  once  so  largely  took  the  lead,  that  it  has 
been  termed  our  national  amusement.  The  taste,  how- 
ever, appears  long  to  have  been  declining,  and  wher- 
ever a  main  is  now  fought  it  is  not  for  the  diversion 
of  Royal  and  Noble  spectators,  but  for  the  boisterous 
gratification  of  the  lowest  rabble.  The  arg^ument  most 
frequently  urged  in  defence  of  this  and  similar  amuse- 
inents  has  latterly  been  abandoned  ;  and  it  is  admitted 
that  the  spectacle  of  the  sufferings  of  a  dying  animal 
is  more  likely  to  harden  the  heart,  than  to  awaken  a 
tone  of  high-minded  and  courageous  feeling. 


Strong  reasons  for  the  aversion  of  Spirits  to  the 
Cock-crow,  or  fourth  watch  of  the  night,  will  be  found 
in  Bourne's  AntiquUaies  vulgares,  ch.  vi.  The  belief 
it  seems  is  as  old  as  the  time  of  Prudentius,  that  is  the 
heginning  of  the  IVth  century.  That  poet  sings  as 
follows  : 

Ferunt  vagtmtet  JhemontM 
ZjdPtc*  tenebris  noctium, 
Oallo  cauente  esterriios 
Sparsim  thnere  et  eedcre* 

And  Mr.  Bourne  says,  it  has  been  argued  that  they  do 
so:  1st,  because  our  Saviour  was  born  about  the  time 
of  Cock-crow ;  ?dly,  because  his  resurrection  occurred 
about  the  same  hour ;  3dly,  because  Jacob  wrestled 
with  the  Angel  till  that  season  ;  4thly,  because  it  is 
an  emblem  of  our  rising  to  immortal  life  :  nevertheless^ 
adds  the  sagacious  Antiquary,  'f  what  though  this  be 
true,  as  it  most  certainly  seems  to  be  so,  that  at  the 
cheerful  hour  of  Cock-crowing,  the  wandering  Ghosts 
are  not  driven  away,  but  still  continue  going  too  and 
fro !"  and  then  in  a  strain  of  piety,  which  ought  not 
to  have  been  dashed  with  so  much  anile  credulity,  he 
shows  that  whether  these  Spirits  go  or  stay,  the  good 
man  under  the  protection  of  God,  can  have  nothing  to 
fear  from  them. 

COCKATRICE,  Fr.  coquairu;  Dutch,  kocketrUs ; 
from  kock,  (the  bird,)  and  A.  S.  alter,  an  adder  ;  from 
ihe  fabled  generation  of  this  serpent  from  the  egg  of 
a  Cock. 

I  uw  how  enuy  it  did  raine,  and  bear  the  greatest  price. 
Ye  greater  poyson  is  not  found  within  the  cockatrice. 

Fncertaine  Auctort,     Of  the  muiabilitie  of  the  W&rUU, 

If  thou  be- strong  with  conscience  of  sinne,  &  the  cockatrice  of 
thy  poysoned  nuture,  hath  beheld  her  selfe  in  the  glasse  of  the 
righteous  law  of  God,  there  is  none  other  salue  for  remedie,  thS 
to  ran  to  Christ  immediately.'  Tyndall,     Worket,  fol.  440. 

Then  not  on  him  that  nener  thought  you  ill. 
But  bend  your  force  against  your  enemyes : 
Let  them  feel  the  utmost  of  your  crueltyes ; 
And  kill  with  looks  as  cockatrices  do. 

Speiuer,    Sonnti,  49. 

Which  if  it  be  true  as  Steuen  Gardiner  himselfe  reporteth,  why 
then  doth  this  glorious  cockatrice  crowe  so  mudi  against  Barnes 
afterward  and  casting  him  in  the  teeth  bearing  all  the  world  in 
hand,  that  Barnes  was  his  scholler. 

Fox,    Martyrs,  fol.  1093. 
VOL  XIX. 


So  sure,  that  if  you  please  venture  yourself 
rU  shew  him,  and  his  cockatrice  together 
And  you  shall  hear  'em  talk. 
Seauttwnt  atul  Fletcher,     Tke  Martial  Maid,  act  iii.  8C.  4. 
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Many  opinions,"  says  Sir  Thomas  firown,  (Vulgar 
Errors,  iii.  6,)  "  are  passant  concerning  the  Basilisk,  or 
little  King  of  Serpents,  commonly  called  the  Cockatrice, 
some  affirming,  others  denying,  most  doubting  the  re- 
lations mndf  hereof."  He  then  continues  to  show  the 
difference  between  the  Basilisk  of  elder  writers  and 
the  modern  Cockatrice.  The  first  was  in  all  respects 
a  Serpent ;  the  other  is  generally  described  with  legs, 
wings,  a  serpentine  and  winding  tail,  and  a  crest  or 
comb  somewhat  like  a  Cock.  It  was  supfmsed  to  be 
generated  from  an  egg  laid  by  a  Cock,  hatched  under 
a  Toad  or  Serpent.  Its  poison  killed  at  a  distance  "  by 
the  eye  and  by  priority  of  vision,'*  so  that  if  it  got  the 
first  look  it  killed.  *  Sir.Thomas  Brown  explains  the 
fable  of  its  generation  by  the  belief  of  the  Egyptians 
concerning  the  Ibis,  which  might  afterwords,  he 
thinks,  be  transferred  to  Cocks,  namely,  that  by 
feeding  upon  Serpents  their  eggs  sometimes  produced 
Serpents ;  and  therefore  great  pains  were  always 
taken  to  destroy  their  nests. 

Archdeacon  Nares  (G2oMar^,  odooc.)  quotes  a  pas* 
sage  from  Lyly  sJlexander  and  Campaspe,  {iii,  B,)  to 
show  that  the  Cockatrice  was  supposed  to  penetrate 
steel  by  pecking  at  it. 

COCKER,  the  Dutch  have,  as  Junius  has  noticed, 
kokeriUen,  celebrare  hilaria;  they  have  also  kokelen, 
nuirire,  ceu  fovere  culina,  formed  from  their  verb, 
koken,  coquere.  To  cocker  may,  then,  have  been 
primarily  applied  to  the  indulgence  of  the  appetite. 
And  thus,  generally,  to  cocker,  is. 

To  pamper,  to  indulge,  cherish^  make  much  of;  and 
as  in  Gray,  to  encourage,  to  inspirit. 

Tliey  wold  not  hare  patience  to  lodge  thcmself,  taking  it  for 
shame  so  much  to  cocker  themself. 

Mcoll.     TkHcydidet,  fol.  65. 

Furthermore,  after  the  hirth  of  every  boy.  the  father  was  no 
more  master  of  him,  to  cocker  and  bring  him  up  after  his  will. 

AbrM.     Plutarch-     Lycvrgus,  fol.  41. 

Hb  own  son  was  a  little  too  sawev  with  his  mother,  and  with 
him  also,  bearing  himself  orer-boldJy  of  her  good  will,  by  meaus 
of  her  cockering  of  him.  Id.     J'hemistoclet,  p.  107, 

Care  must  be  takfla  that  this  eril  be  no  mor«s  cockered,  nor  the 
humour  of  it  fed. 

State  Trial*,     Case  of  Duels,  Anno  1615. 
5  I 
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With  what  heaven  gave  thee  with  a  apariag  hand. 
More  blessed  id  thy  brett  than  land, 

To  keepe  but  nature  even  and  nprightt 
lb  ^loendi  not  McArr  appetke. 

Ctfitt* 


Bat  wWt  dbcqiliBe  is  thia,  Panraa,  to  uDoriah  violent  aflte- 
tioos  in  youth,  by  otkerimg  and  wanton  indulgeooei,  and  to 
chastise  them  in  mature  age,  with  a  hovish  rod  of  correction  ? 

MiUon,    Doctrine f  ifc.  of  Divorce. 

And  blame  me  not  for  disrespect, 
If  1  the  flatterer's  style  reject ; 
With  that,  by  menial  toi^es  Bupply*dy 
Yon're  daUy  cockered  up  in  pride, 

Gmf,    F\Me,  9.  part  U. 

When  I  arrived  im  London  I  found  Prof eMor  Tmer  had  been 
dead  above  a  fortnight ;  and  bciog  cockered  and  spirited  up  I7 
some  friends  (though  it  was  rather  the  latest]  I  got  my  name  sug- 
gested to  Lord  Bute.  Oray,      Letter ^  43.  To  Dr,  VTarton, 

COCKERMOUTH,  a  Borough  in  Cumberland,  situ- 
ated at  the  confluence  of  the  Cocker  and  Derwent.  It 
is  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  Cocker,  over  which 
there  is  a  brid^  of  one  arch.  The  streets  though 
spacious  are  irregular  3  yet  many  of  the  houses  are 
neatly  built.  On  the  summit  of  an  artificial  mount, 
raised  on  a  precipice  above  the  Derwent,  near  the  con- 
flux of  the  two  streams,  are  still  to  be  seen  the  r^ins 
of  the  castle.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  place  of  great 
strength ;  and  in  the  Civil  wars  was  garrisoned  for 
the  King,  and  taken  and  dismantled  by  the  Parliamen- 
tary forces.  Cockermouth  sends  two  Members  to 
Parliament ;  the  right  of  election  is  limited  to  the  ia- 
kabitaats  who  have  burgage  tenure.  The  Church  is  a 
Curacy  to  Brigham,  in  the  gift  of  the  Earl  of  Lioosdale, 
The  prittciple  articles  of  manufacture  here,  are  hat8« 
coarse  wo<^a  cloths,  shalloons,  checks,  coarse  linens, 
and  leather.  Population  in  1891,  3790.  Distance 
from  London  305  miles  north-northwest,  from  Kes- 
wick twelve  south  by  east. 

COCKET,  CooQUET,  or  as  it  is  more  correctly 
spelled  in  old  documents  Qvoqukt.  In  «the  reign  dt 
Edward  I.  at  the  institution  of  the  great  Custom  of  wool, 
woolfells  and  leather,  was  also  instituted  the  Co^et 
or  acquittance  testifying  the  payment  of  the  Custom. 
Anciently  no  other  goods  but  those  above-mentioned 
paid  Custom  outwards,  and  m  many  records  these 
commodities  are  called  Cocket,  or  Custom  of  the 
Cocket.  The  original  form  of  Cocket  was,  in  Jjatin,  aa 
£:>llows :  Edvardus  omnibtu,  ad  tfvos,  $aiuiem,  Sciatie 
quod  A  B  nobis  solvil  in  portu  noUro  London :  ctutumat 
nobi$  debiUu  pro  iribus  saccis  lana,  qno  quietus  est,  tesUbiLS 
^coUectoi'e  et  controlatore  custumarum  nosirarum  in  poriu 
pradicto;  die,  anno,  ike.  The  words  quo  quietus  est  gave 
the  name  Cocket,  since  henceforward  the  Merchant  k 
at  rest.  At  present  the  Certificate  is  given  in  English, 
not  in  the  name  of  the  King,  but  in  those  of  the  Col- 
lector and  Comptroller  of  the  particular  Port.  There 
are  three  sorts  of  Cockets  ;  the  Ordinary  Cocket,  for 
common  occasions }  the  Parcel  Cocket,  when  all  the 
goods  entered  outwards  are  not  shipped  in  the  same 
Teasel ;  the  Coast  Cocket,  when  native  commodities  are 
sent  from  one  Port  to  another  within  the  realm.  See 
Sir  M.  Hale*s  Treaiise  rekUwe  to  the  JUartiime  Lam  tf 
England,  Par.  iL  cap.  3d. 

In  the  Statute  of  Bread  and  Ale,  51  Henry  III.  a 
distinction  is  made  between  loas^e^  bread,  the  finest ; 
Cocket  bread,  the  second  sort  of  white  bread ;  bread 
of  treet,  and  bread  of  common  wheat,  the  two  kinds  of 
brown  or  household  bread.    In  Fleta  (li.  9}  Cocket  is 


vsed  for  a  certain  measure  of  bread.  Spelnaa  derives 
Cocket  from  the  Fr.  cockej  Lat.eoNcAii,  a  shell ;  which 
he  says  was  afterwards  cormpted  into  Cog,  a  amaJl 
boat.  Skinner  also  describes  Cocket  bread  to  befNMu 
qiuod  Coketo  sen  cymhd  m  urbem  advehitur,  quemttidmo- 
dicmParidispainchalaatfiiodchelendiod^porteter.  See 
Dtt  Caage,  Gioss.  ad  9QC.  Ckelendimm. 

COCKLiE,  (in  Com,)  A.  S.  osecsl,  which  Skianer 
thinks  is  from  csooon,  to  choke^  becauae  it  chtHses  the 

COfflL 

He  wolde  sowen  wm  AificiUtaa, 

Or  spiiagen  cockle  in  our  dene  comt. 

CJumcer.    The  Skipnuumet  Tmle,  v.  12923* 

Tbehusbandeman  had  not  ao  Boone  thrown  seede  in  thegroiuid^ 
but  steppeth  vp  the  enemie  and  he  loweth  cockie  to. 

Sir  Jokm  Chtehe.    The  Mmt  efBeHHon,  1.  ilL 

For  lightly  ndtfiir  is  co^Mnroont  to  grow*  without  die  wheats^ 
nor  yet  Uie  chaffe  without  the  come. 

JewelL    Drfenco  of  the  Apologie,  foL  334. 

Lat.  cochlea  ;  Gr.  Kiyx}ua<9,  from 
mix^^^i  that  is  fvpi^o},  quod  Coch-» 
lecB  testa  est  tortiUs  turhinataqwe* 
Vossius. 

To  he  or  cause  to  be  in  a  wind- 
ing or  spiral  form.  And  see  the 
Example  from  Dampier. 

With  A  f like  coclee  or  with  shrimpet, 

he  that  it  doyed  jnay 
Be  freshe  agun.  DretnL    Horace,    Satire,  4« 


Co^CKLB,  V, 
Co^CKLB,  n. 
Co'cKLE-BOAT. 

Co^cKLKD,  adj, 
Co^cKLsa, 

Co'cKI<B-8HEI«L. . 


ThM  pinck,  this  painted  foist,  this  cockle-boat. 
To  banf^  her  fights  out,  and  defie  me,  friends, 
A  well  known  man  of  war  ? 
JtoimmoMt  mml  Fletcker,    The  Tmmer  Tmm'd,  act 


sea. 

Iione*s  feeling  is  more  aoft  and  aeasible, 
Hien  are  the  tender  homes  of  cockled  saaylea. 

Skakspeare,    Love*M  Lakour  Loet,  fiol.  135. 

The  emhlem  of  a  little  boy  attempting:  to  lade  aU  the  water  oat 
of  the  sea  with  a  cockle-MheU  doth  fit  T.  H.  as  exactly  as  if  it  had 
been  shaped  for  him  who  thinketh  to  measure  the  profound  and 
uiscratable  mysteries  of  religion,  by  his  own  silly,  shallow  oobocsIs. 

Uohbe.    Amtmer  to  Bkkop  BrmmknU,  ch.  L 

If  toch  a  ship  ran  snch  a  hmthen  bear. 
What  might  the  ark  do,  which  doth  so  aaedl 
Iliat  ship,  aa  that  ahip  doth  a  coekie-okett, 

Dragton,    Jfoak'e  HmA 

It  made  such  a  short  cockling  sea,  aa  if  it  had  been  ia  a  lae^ 
or  place  where  two  tides  met ;  for  it  ran  every  way,  aometimet 
breaking  oyer  our  waste,  sometimes  orer  onr  poop,  sometimes 
over  our  bow :  and  the  ship  tossed  like  an  egg-shdl,  bo  that  I  never 
felt  Bach  aaccrtain  jerks  ifl  a  ahip. 

Dmmpimr,    Voye^ft,  Ammo  1681. 

In  this  psBsage  between  the  aaidialandB  we  liadatnnge  n^iag 

and  cockling  seas,  ready  to  leap  on  the  ship's  deck. 

Id,    lb.    Letter,  1.  rol.  ii.  part  iiL  ch.  t. 

Aa  he  is  a  fool  indeed,  yooll  say,  that  thinks  a  bead  better  Ihaa 
a  pearl,  and  prelen  a  cockleshell  before  a  crown ;  aach  a  fool  is 
every  ainner.  Biekop  Bmmridge.    Mormon,  98. 


This  was  another  hair's  breadth  escape,  for  it  waa  near  high 
water,  and  there  run  a  short  cockling  sea,  which  most  fccy  aooa 
hi^e  bulged  the  ship  if  she  had  struck. 

Cook,     Voyage,  vol.  i.  hook  iii.  eh.  «iL 

An  old  fisherman  mending  his  nets  (while  I  enquired  about  the 
danger  in  passing  these  sanda,]  told  me  in  his  Adect,  a  moring 
story :  how  a  brother  of  the  trade,  a  cockier,  as  he  ityled  him, 
driving  a  little  cart  with  two  danghlers  (women  grown)  in  it,  and 
his  wife  on  horseback  following,  set  out  one  day  to  pass  the 
sewa-mile  aands.  Gray,    Letter  to  Dr,  Wartom, 

Strutt,  in  his  Sports  and  PasHmes,  846,  says.  Hot 
CocKiiEB  is  a  Children's  Play,  in  wliidi  one  kne^and 
covering  bis  eyes  lays  his  bead  in  another's  lap,  and 
gueaees  who  atnick  him.    He  thinks  the  name  a  cor- 
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COCKLE,  ruption  from  the  Frenek  hauOtee^MiMf  but  it  is  not 

racnsMA   ^^^  ^  attack  any  mesfnogp  to  these  words  connected 

jScopJ^  with  the  game.     Gay  has  introduced  this  sport  in  his 

PtutoraU. 

As  at  ir«/  CockleM  once  I  laid  me  dofm. 
And  felt  the  weighty  hand  of  many  a  clown, 
Buzonia  gave  a  gentle  tap»  and  I 
Quick  rose,  and  read  soft  mischief  in  her  eysw 

CocKLs,  of  the  Cornish  Miners,  is  a  variety  of  the 
Mineral  named  Tourmaline ;  consisting  of  very  slender 
prisms  of  that  substance,  longitudinally  aggregated, 
so  as  to  present  the  character  of  a  fibrons  body. 

CCyCKNEY,     -»      See  the  Example  from  Fuller. 

Co'cKNRY-LrKB.  /  Dr.  Thomas  (Henshaw)  sagacious- 
ly as  he  is  wont.  Skinner  observes,  derives  from  the 
Fr.  accoquiner.  Cotgrave  says,  s*accoquUer,  to  wax  as 
lazie,  become  as  idle,  grow  9s  slothful  as  a  beggar," 
(coquin,)  Coqum  is  perhaps  of  the  same  origin  as 
Coeumes,     See  Coax. 

Ancf  when  this  Jape  is  tald  another  day, 
1  skan  be  haldeo  a  daSffc  eoMtmay: 
I  wol  arise,  and  aontre  it  by  my  lay : 
IMiardy  u  unsely,  thus  men  say. 

Chaucer.     YheRevtM  Tmle,  v.  42Q6L 

T  speake  not  this  in  disprayas  of  the  faukons,  but  of  thea 
whiche  kepeth  them  lyke  eokneyes. 

Sir  Thomas  Efyot.    The  Govemour,  fol.  S9. 

FhilKp  he  smyTcd  in  his  sleeue, 

and  hopeth  more  to  smyle. 
Willing  this  fehuy  to  intrap 

With  this  same  merrie  wyle. 

Dramin    Horaoe.    Epistle  to  Mmtenmim 

And  wiUi  a  vaKant  hand  from  of  his  neck  his  gorget  teare 
Of  that  same  cocAme  Phrygian  knight,  and  drench  in  dust  his  heare* 

Phaer.    Mneidos,  book  xii.  fol.  279. 

I  meet  vith  a  double  sense  of  this  word  cockeney^  some  taking 
Ufor, 

1st,  One  ctUki'd  or  et!iertd,mmi»  a  wanton  or  nestle-eoek  of, 
delicately  bred  and  bvonght  up,  so  that  when  grown  men  or 
womeUk  they  can  endure  no  haordship,  nor  comport  with  pains* 
taking. 

2nd,  One  ntterlr  Ignorant  of  husbandry  and  huaewifery,  suck 
as  is  practised  in  the  country,  so  that  they  may  be  persuaded  any 
tlung  about  rural  commo^ies ;  and  the  original  thereof,  and  the 
tale  of  the  citizen's  aon,  who  knew  not  the  languagje  of  a  cecil, 
but  caU'd  it  neiffhingr,  ia  commonly  known. 

Fuller.     Worthies.     Londstu 

Some  again  are  in  the  other  extreme,  and  draw  this  mischief  on 
their  heads  by  too  ceremonious  and  strict  diet,  being  over  pre- 
cise, cstkmegf^Uke,  and  curions  in  their  ebeervation  of  meats. 

Burtom.    Amatam^  tf  Melmmsholy^  foL  99. . 

COCOMARICOPAS,  a  nation  of  Indians,  who  wan- 
der over  the  tract  of  almost  unknown  eonntry,  near 
the  vast  river  Colorado,  or  Rio  Colorado  de  los  Mar- 
tyres,  which  rises  in  the  Andes  of  New  Mexico,  and 
after  a  nearly  nmth-west  course  of  600  miles,  flows 
into  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Californian  Gulf. 
The  Cocbmaricopas  are  chiefly  known  from  their  living 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  rains  0^  the  Aztec  city, 
(see  Casas  G]iaiido«,)  on  the  Rio  Gila,  which  is  a 
iribvtory  of  the  Colorado.  They  are  excellent  swim- 
mers,  supporting  their  goods  above  the  water  in 
crossing  these  rivers,  by  using  a  piece  of  wood  in  the 
left  hand,  and  steering  themselves  with  the  right  5 
whilst  the  women  carry  their  iniants  on  a  basket 
attached  to  their  bodies.  The  north  side  of  the  Great 
River  is  fertile,  and  some  of  these  Indians  are  very 
industrious. .  The  Mexican  Jesuit,  Miguel  Venegas,  in 
his  work  published  at  Madrid  in  1758,  on  the  Natural 
and  GvH  Htsiory  of  CaUfmiia,  gives  an  account  of  the 
discovery  of  this  country  by  Father  Xino  m  1698,  who 


with  imneBse  bboor  and  iktljgue  sdlred  the  question  CMOMA* 
of  California  being  do  Island,  bnt  apart  of  continental  ^^^^• 
America.  It  was  subsequently  visited  in  1744  by  qqq^ 
Father  Sedelmayer,  who  drew  a  map  of  the  country, 
which  was  copied  in  the  Teatro  uimeriean<K  A  long 
account  of  this  tribe  is  to  be  found  in  the  above- 
mentioned  work  of  Miguel  Venegas,  p.  184,  et  seq. 
English  translation  of  175d.  Also  ia  the  now  scarce 
work  entitled  TVavek  of  ike  Jesuits,  by  Mr.  Lockman, 
1743  ;  wherein  the  map  of  the  Jesuit  Xino,  and  an 
account  of  the  Missions,  by  Father  Hcolo,  is  given, 
with  some  curious  reasoning  on  the  probability  of 
California  being  a  part  of  the  American  continent ;  and 
a  curious  little  pamphlet  is  cited,  which  we  have  now 
before  us,  entitled  A  new  Destemi  of  ike  Spaniards  on 
the  IsUmd  of  CaUfomia  in  the  year  1683,  in  which 
expeditioa  Father  Xino  had  serml,  and  which  proba- 
bly first  gave  him  the  desire  of  determining  the  great 
question  above  mentioned.  This  little  pamphlet  is 
now  very  scarce,  even  in  the  English  edition  of  168^ 
licensed  by  Sir  Roger  TEstrange. 

COCOON,  Fr.  cocon  ,*  a  pod  or  ball,  more  especiaily 
of  the  Silk- worm. 

COCOS,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  Monoecia, 
order  Hexandria,  natural  order  Pabna,  Generic  cha- 
racter :  male  flower,  calyx  three-leaved  -,  coroOa, 
petals  three  :  female  flower,  calyx  two-leaved ;  co« 
roUa,  petals  six  ;  style  none  ;  drupe  fibrous. 

This  genus  of  magnificent  Palms  consists  of  five 
species.  C  nuc^era,  the  Cocoa-nut  tree,  is  very 
generally  dispersed  within  the  tropics  and  the  South 
Sea  Islands,  flourishing  on  the  sea-shores ;  the  nuts 
are  carried  by  winds  and  currents,  and  are  soon  found 
vegetating  on  the  numerous  islands  that  are  continually 
forining  from  accumulated  coral ;  the  unripe  nut  is 
full  of  a  pulp  generally  eaten  in  the  West  Indies ;  a 
liquor  called  by  the  natives  Sura,  by  the  Europeans 
Falm  wine,  or  Toddy,  is  drawn  from  the  Cocoa  tree  i 
from  this,  when  sour.  Arrack  is  distilled  :  the  fibrous 
coating  of  the  nut  is  manufactured  into  cordage.  C 
huiyracea  produces  a  substance  similar  to  Butter,  used 
by  the  natives  of  South  America. 

Cocos  Island,  an  Island  in  the  North  Pacific,  situ- 
ated a  few  degrees  from  the  equator,  and  about  the 
S7th  degree  of  west  longitude.  It  therefore  lies 
nearly  300  miles'  south-west  of  the  Isthmus  of  Darien» 
It  Is  four  or  fivt  miles  long,  and  two  or  three  brocul, 
with  detached  rocks  and  islets  scattered  round  its 
shores.  It  was  visited  by  Vancouver,  on  his  return 
from  examining  the  coasts  of  North  America. 

COCTION,  coquo,  coctum,  to  boil. 

Whose  power  [butter]  to  prvserre  meat  buried  in  it,  after  due 
coeHom,  bath  been  confirm'd  to  me  upon  their  own  obaervationi, 
by  an  experienced  oflker  of  the  En^ish  fleet,  that  had  the  over- 
aagbt  of  the  proviaions,  and  by  others  that  had  opportunity  to 
obsanre  lt»  Bogfk,    Natmsd  PhiUsopky,  part  ii.  cea.  4« 


And  though  all  thy  mills. 


k 


Cracklings,  overflow  with  a  redundant  jni^a  ; 
Poor  tastes  the  liquor  ;  coction  long  demanda^ 
And  highest  temper,  ere  it  saccharise. 

Grang-er,    The  Aigar  Cmme,  book  L 


COD,  V. 
Cod,  n. 

Co^DDKBS^ 

Co^DDY, 

Co'oGER, 

Co'D-PI£Cfi, 

Co^DPUBCS-FOINT. 


A.  S.  eodde ;  Dutch,  kodde; 
Get,  koden  ,*  Sw.  kuddt.  Perhaps 
from  Ger.  kutten,  claudere.  Som- 
Vner  says,  "  Codde,  pera,  piarsU" 
pium,  mantica,  a  bagge,  a  wal- 
lett,  a  pock,  U.  testiculormn 
9accua,et  teeticulusipse.**  Matt. 
5  i2 
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X,  10.  Mark,'vl  8.  et  at  Urjpa,  is  in  the  A.  S.  version 

of  the  Gospels  codd,  in  English  scrip.    Skinner  thinks 

the  fish  is  so  called  ab  aliqud  pern  seu  marsupU  gitnUUti* 

dine. 

Bot  ^00  haf  help  of  God  ^rgh  praiere  of  some  Btynty 
I  telle  not  wor^  a  cod  for  alle  Jn  faire  is  faynt. 

R,  Brunne,  p.  289. 

Of  the  partridge  and  fezante  we  killed  great  store  with  bow  and 
arrowes :  in  this  place  at  the  Harborough  mouth  we  found  great 
store  of  cod. 

Haklmyt.     royage.    M.  John  Dnuit,  ToL  iii.  fol.  107. 

.  Jf  that  he  spake  to  one  that's  whishte, 
or  loketh  on  hU  booke. 
Or  taike  not  all  in  printe,  or  tnne, 

(say  we)  this  coddet  head,  (looke) 
Hub  aase  doth  want  his  common  sence. 

DranU    Horace,    Satire,  3« 

Hiib  forrage  was  made  of  beane  stalkes  cut  downe  greene  as  it 
Stood  before  it  was  joynted  and  codded. 

Holland.    Plinie,  fo].  573, 

He  also  Tsed  a  pestW  branch  with  the  cods  open,  but  the  pease 
0ut,  i&  it  is  ypon  his  robe  in  his  monument  at  Westminster. 

Camden,    Renudnu    Imfre»e9,  fol.  215. 

Let  me  alone  (saide  I)  I  will  plucke  them  out,  with  that  I  put 
in  my  hand,  haueing  two  other  letters  therein,  and  brought  yp 
the  same  writing  to  my  codpeece,  and  there  left  it 

Fox,    Martyrs.    John  PJUlpot,  fol.  1646. 

Did'st  see  the  eodpiece-point  she  gave  me,  and  the  box  of 
inarmalade.  Ford,     *Ti»  pity  She's  a  Whore,  act  iii.  sc.  1. 

Yet  menacing  words  passed  from  eyther,  Morris  threatning  to 
bee,  eufin  wvth  Lloyd's  bald  pate,  and  Lloyde  would  try  acquit- 
tance with  the  others  code-heade ;  so  that  thqr  parted  with  tearmes 
of  enmity. 

State  Trials,    Trial  of  Robert  Ltrewrie,  Anno  1607. 

The  seeds  of  harts-tongue  is  sluag  or  shot  away  by  thecurioni 
contrirance  of  the  seed-case,  as  in  codded  arsmart,  only  there  the 
spring  mores  and  curls  inward,  but  here  outward. 

Her  ham,    Physico-Theology,  book  x.  note  15« 

CoD^  Cape^  a  Peninsula  and  Promontory,  on  the 
Eastern  coast  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  in  North 
America.  A  great  part  of  the  Peninsula  is  sandy  and 
barren,  and  in  many  places  wholly  destitute  of  vege-' 
tation  ;  yet  it  is  populous,  the  inhabitants  deriving 
their  support  entirely  from  the  Ocean.  At  the  north- 
ern extremity  is  the  Cape  itself,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  headlands  on  the  American  coast.  Cape 
Cod  Light-house  is  in  latitude  4^  8'  north,  longitude 
6®  51'  east  from  Washington,  or  about  71°  west  from 
Greenwich.  The  population  of  the  Peninsula  of  Cape 
Cod  was  rather  above  24,000  in  1890,  having  four- 
teen Towns,  and  covering  an  area  of  some  what  less 
than  400  square  miles. 

CODE,  "S  '  Lat.  codex,  formed  from  caudex,  the 
Co'dicil,  >trunk  of  a  tree  ;  and  caudex  from  cadere, 
Co^Dix.  J  to  cut,  to  hew  ',  quia  in  plures  secaretur 
iahulas  crassas.  Seneca,  de  hrevUate  Fita,  ch.  xiii. 
Plurium  tabularum  contextus,  Caudex  apud  antiquos 
vocabatur,  unde publico  tabuUt  codices  dicuntur.  And  thus 
applied  to 

A  collection  of  the  various  tables  of  the  law^  ana  to 
a  digested  body  of  law. 

Tlien  baring  leavned  the  Hebrew  tongue,  and  procured  a  copy 
of  the  Hebrew  code,  he  added  two  more  columns  ;  in  one,  the 
Hebrew  text  and  letters  ;  in  the  other,  the  same  text,  in  Greek 
letters ;  and  this  he  called  hexapla. 

Grew,    Cosmo  Sacra,  book  ir.  ch.  L 

Lop.  Certain 

H'as  set  his  chimnies  o'fire,  or  the  Deril  roares  there. 
Dei.  llie  codixes  o'th'  law  are  broke  loose  gentlemen. 
.    Memmont  and  FUteher.    Tht  Spanish  Curate,  act  iU.  ic.  7. 


Then  strongly  fencing  fll-got  wealth  by  law,  CODE.; 

Indentures,  covenants,  artides  they  draw,  — 

Large  as  the  fields  themselves,  and  laxiger  far  GODLE. 

Than  civil  codes,  with  all  their  glories  are. 

Pope,    Satires  of  Donne,  Sat  2. 

Hie  new  code  of  Justinian  was  honoured  with  his  name,  and 
confirmed  "by  his  royal  signature ;  authentic  transcripts  were 
multiplied  1^  the  pens  of  notaries  and  scribes ;  they  were  trans- 
mitted to  the  magistrates  of  the  European,  the  Asiatic,  and  after* 
wards  to  the  African  provinces  :  and  the  law  of  the  empire  was 
proclumed  on  solemn  festirah  at  the  doors  of  churches, 

^       Gibbon,  Tol.  riii.  dh,  xlir. 

Hiis  lady  appears  not  to  hare  forgotten  that  she  had  been  cele- 
brated for  her  beauty ;  for  she  directed  by  a  codicii  to  her  win, 
that  her  effigies  as  well  done  in  wax  as  could  be,  and  drened  ia 
coronation  robes  and  coronet,  should  be  placed  in  a  case  with  dear 
crown  glass  before  it,  and  should  be  set  upin  Westminster  Abbey* 
Malone.    Life  of  Dryden,    Additions  and  Emmdations, 

Why  Fliny  said,  this  wipo^  mvierhs  was  not  an  epistle,  but  m 
codicil,  was  because  small  leaves  of  wood  covered  with  wax,  iHieit 
written  on  were  called  by  his  countrymen  codieHIL 

Warburton,     The  Divine  Legation,  book  ir.  note  22. 

The  Codices  of  Roman  Law  admitted  bj  Civilians 
are  strictly  the  following :  Codex  Gregarianus,  a.  d.  984, 
a  collection  of  Imperial  Constitutions  from  Hadrian  to 
Diocletian,  by  Gregorius  or  Gregorianus  Praetorian. 
Prsefect  to  Constantine  the  Great.  Codex  Hermogenia^ 
nus,  a  continuation  of  the  first  by  Kermogenes,  a  con- 
temporary. Codex  Theodosianus,  a.  d,  438,  comprising 
all  the  Imperial  Constitutions  from  a.O.  312,  the  date  of 
Constantine*s  conversion,  till  its  o^n  publication.  The 
remains  of  this  Codex  were  edited  with  learned  Commen- 
taries and  Prolegomena  by  Gothof red  in  1668.  His  work 
occupies  six  volumes  folio,  and  most  copiously  and  pro- 
foundly illustrates  the  antiquities  of  the  early  ages  of  the 
lower  Empire.  Codex  Justinianeus  Prinue  Pralectionis, 
A.  D.  528,  made  by  Trebonian  and  nine  other  persons 
of  distinction  in  the  reign  of  Justinian,  and  comprising 
the  most  useful  laws  in  the  three  other  Codices,  and  the 
Constitutions  of  some  succeeding  Emperors.  Codex 
repetita  Pralectionis,  a.  d»  534,  a  corrected  edition  of 
the  first  Code  which  it  wholly  superseded,  but  which 
is  now  lo^t,  except  so  far  as  it  is  preserved  in  that 
Code.     Butler  s  Hone  Juridica  StkbMecivte. 

Codicil,  in  Law,  a  supplement  to  a  Will  to  be 
considered  as  a  part  of  it,  either  for  the  purpose  of 
explaining  or  altering,  or  of  adding  to  or  subtracting 
from  the  testator's  former  disposition.  A  Codicil  may 
be  annexed  to  a  Will  either  actually  or  constructivel}^^ 
it  may  not  only  be  written  on  the  same  paper,  or 
affixed  to  or  folded  up  with  the  Will,  but  may  be  written 
on  different  paper  and  deposited  in  a  diffierent  place ;  if 
intended  to  effiect  a  devise  of  lands  it  must  go  through 
the  forms  required  by  the  Statute  of  frauds.  But  to  a 
Will  of  personal  estate  it  may  either  be  written  or  nun* 
cupative,  provided  in  the  latter  case  it  merely  supplies 
an  omission  in  the  Will, 

CODIA^  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  Ociandria, 
order  Digynia,  natural  order  Cunoniace^t,  Generic  cha- 
racter :  cfdyx  four- leaved ;  corolla,  petals  four  5  recep* 
tacle  common,  involucred  $  involucrum,  four-leaved. 

One  species,  native  of  North  America. 

CODLE,  V,  probably  of  the  same  origin  with  caudle, 

viz.  the  Fr.  chadeau,  from  chaud,  in  Lat.  calidfu,  wamw 

The  old  Fr.  cadeler,  to  cocker,  pamper,  fedle,  cherish, 

make  much  of,  (Cotgrave)  is  perhaps  of  the  same 

origin.    Skinner  says  coddle,  q.d.  coetulare^ 

■  JOear  Prince  Rppin 

Down  with  your  noble  blond:  or  as  I  liv^ 
in  hare  you  codled, 

Beammont  and  Fletcher.    Philaster,  act  r.  8C.  1« 
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CO0LE.       Spa*  («ufe)  Fairett  fair  qouth  V.    So  is  to  old  rotteo  eoddUd 
nraiigreU.  Fvrd»    Fandet^  CkoMte  and  Noble,  act  i.  ac.  3. 

It  [the  gauva-frtiit]  bakes  as  well  as  a  pear,  and  it  maybe 
coddled,  and  it  makes  good  pies. 

Dampier,    Voyage,  Tol.  i.  ch.  viiL 

CODLING.  Skinner  thinks  that  codUngyv^  a  kind 
of  early  sour  apple,  which  required  codling  before  it 
could  be  eaten.  In  A.  S.  cod-appel  is  said  by  Soraner 
to  be  a  quince  or  quince-pear.  Mr.  Giffbrd, — that 
codUng  is  a  mere  diminutive  of  cod,  and  means  an  in- 
Tolucrura  or  kele,  and  was  used  by  our  old  writers  for 
that  early  state  of  vegetation,  when  the  fruit,  after 
shaking  off  the  blossom,  began  to  assume  a  globular  or 
determinate  form.  Codlings,  in  Ford^  he  says^  were 
Jiot  peas,    Gifford,  B.  Jonson,  Iv.  $4. 

FoL.  Scorn !  If  I  be  not  deceived  I  ha*  seen  Summer  go  up 
and  down  with  hot  codlings. 

Ford,    The  Sun*»  Darling,  act  iii.  sc.  3. 

Mal.  Not  yet  old  enough  for  a  man,  nor  yonug  enough  for  a 
boy :  as  a  squash  is  before  'tis  a  pcscod,  or  a  codling  when  'tis 
almost  an  apple.  ShaJkspeare,    Twelfth  Night,  fol.  258. 

CODON,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  Decandria, 
order  Monogynia,  Generic  character :  calyx  ten- 
parted  ;  corolla  bell-shaped,  ten-cleft  5  capsule  two- 
celled,  many-seeded. 

One  species,  C.  Royani,  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

CCECILIA,  from  the  Latin  cacus,  blind,  Lin.  In 
Zoology,  a  genus  of  animals  belonging  to  the  family 
Serpen tes  Nudi,  order  Ophidia,  class  Reptilia. 

Generic  character.  Body  long  and  cylindrical, 
covered  with  a  finely  granulated  skin,  which  on  the 
sides  is  plaited  ;  head' depressed  5  eyes  very  small  and 
hardly  discernible ;  teeth  very  small,  pointed,  and 
numerous  ;  no  poison  fangs. 

This  genus  of  animals  was  first  distinguished  and 
described  by  Linnaeus,  and  since  his  time  has  engaged 
the  attention  of  other  naturalists.  In  many  particulars 
it  seems  to  reseihble  the  Murtcna,  Sphagebranchi, 
Gastrobranchi,  and  Synbranchi;  but  it  differs  from  them 
in  having  the  eyes  very  small,  and  being  destitute  both 
of  gills  and  fins  3  in  its  organization  it  particularly 
resembles  the  genus  Amphisbctna.  The  skin  seems  to 
Consist  of  an  epidermis  which  is  very  porous,  and  from 
which  a  quantity  of  viscid  mucus  is  constantly  flowing, 
and  this*  becoming  dry,  gives  the  appearance  of  de- 
tached old  scales.  The  two  species  best  known  are 
natives  of  Guiana,  they  are  the  C.  Glutinosa,  and  the 
C.  TentacuMa ;  but  very  little  is  known  of  their  habits. 

See  Daudin,  Histoire  des  Reptiles;  Cuvier,  R^gne 
Animal. 

COE'FFICAC Y,  1      Co,  and  efflcai ;   from  con,  and 

CoEFFi'ciENCY.  jfucere,  to  make,  to  cause  to  be  5 
and  facere  perhaps  from  tjia-eiv,  lucere.  Qui  remfacU, 
dat  earn  luci,  atque  ut  conspiciatur  facit,  Vossius. 

From  whence  notwithstanding  we  cannot  infer  the  general  effi- 
cacy of  these  stars,  or  co-ejicacy  particular  in  medications. 

Sir  Thomas  Brown,  book  it.  ch.  ziiL 

Now  the  managing  and  carrying  on  of  this  work,  by  the  spirit's 
instrumental  co-efficieney,  requires,  that  they  be  kept  together 
without  distraction  or  dissipation ;  that  so  they  may  be  ready  to 
receive  and  execute  the  oncers  and  commissions  of  the  com- 
manding faculty. 

GkmviUe.    The  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  ch.  zii. 

The  term  Coefficient  was  first  used  in  Algebra  by 
the  French  Mathematician  Vieta,  who  flourished  at  the 
close  of  the  XVIth  century,  to  signify  any  known 


quantity  multiplied  into  one  unknown,  thus  in  2  y,  6a7  ^f!!^'' 
2  and  h  are  respectively  the  CoeflUcients  of  y  and  x.  CIQJT. 

COELDER,  cd,  and  elder  $  A.  S.  aid,  aldor^    a   t^CELO- 
fellow-elder.  GENUS. 

The  eUere  which  are  among  you  I  exhort,  who  also  am  an  elder 
1  Pet.  T.  L  He  exhorts,  not  commands ;  he  also  is  an  elder,  i,  e« 
as  others  are.  In  the  original  it  is  avfiwptfffivrepof,  coelder, 

Trapp,    Popery  truly  stated,  part  i.  sec.  5« 

COELECTION,  co,  and  eUctio;  from  eUgere,  (e,  and 
tegere,)  to  take  out,  pick  out,  choose. 

The  bishops  sent  at  the  same  time  their  procurators  also,  to 
plead  their  right  of  coeleetion,  so  as,  foure  obstacles  stood  at  once 
m  the  pope's  way,  (the  two  elections  of  the  monks,  and  the  two 
claims  of  the  king  and  prelates,  hee  for  his  royal  assent,  they  for 
theyr  ioynt  consent  in  the  choyse)  which  all  must  be  dasht  and 
Toyded  before  the  pope  can  liaue  his  full  forth. 

Speed,    King  John,  book  iz.  ch.  viii.  sec.  32. 

CCELE-SYRLV,  v  K0/X17  XvpiA,  so  caUed  from  its 
concavity,  as  is  well  explained  by  Dionysius  in  his 
Hepii^'^tf  ai9, 

"Qv  KOI'AHN  ivevoviriv  Ofiwwfiov,  ovpck*  ap*  atrr^v 
^€<ratfp  Kal  "xOafiaK^y  opetop  ivo  7rpwu€9  S'xovai, 

Strabo,  (xvi.)  states  that  Coele-Syria  is  properly  the 
name  of  the  country  contained  between  the  ranges  of 
Libanus  and  Antilibanus,  nevertheless  that  the  whole 
country  above  Seleucis  as  far  as  Egypt  and  Arabia  was 
sometimes  so  called.  Ptolemy  with  his  usual  diligence 
has  catalogued  the  principal  places,  (lib.  v.  c.  15.) 
Abila,  Lysanium,  Saana,  Ina,  Damascus,  Samulis, 
Abida,  Hippus,  Capitolias,  Gadara,  Adra,  Scythopolis, 
Gerasa,  Fella,  Dium,  Gadora,  Philadelphia,  Canatha. 

CCELIA,  Koi\o%,  hollow.  A  cavity  in  any  part  of 
the  body.  Caliac  artery,  the  first  branch  given  out 
from  the  aorta  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.  CceUac 
passion,  the  name  given  by  old  medical  writers  to  a 
disorder  affecting  the  Coelia  of  the  abdomen,  and  con- 
sidered to  be  synonymous  with  diarrhoea. 

CCELIOXYS,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  insects  of  the 
order  Hymenoptera,  family  Apiaria,  {Apes.  **c.  1.  a 
Kirby.)  Generic  character  :  mandibles  narrow  ;  max- 
illary palpi  very  short,  bi-articulate  ;  the  first  joint  at 
least  twice  as  long  as  the  last,  cylindrical  ^  the  latter 
conical ;  abdomen  triangulate- conical,  flat  Above* 

Type,  Afnx  arnica,  Lin. ;  Kirby. 

Apis  conica  and  A,  inermis,  Kirby,  are  British  species 
belonging  to  this  genus.    See  Kirby,  Monog.  Apum 

CCELOGENUS,  from  the  GreeK  ko/Xov,  hollow,  and 
ff€yv9,  a  cheek,  F.  Cuv.  In  Zoology,  a  genus  of  animals 
belonging  .to  the  family  HenUclaviculata,  order  Roden^ 
Ha,  class  MammaUa. 

Generic  character.  Four  grinding  teeth  on  each 
side,  of  a  rounded  shape,  the  crown  of  the  tooth  irre- 
gularly furrowed,  the  upper  teeth  deeply  notched  on 
their  inner  edge,  the  lower  on  their  outer  ',  four  toes, 
with  a  very  small  one  on  th^  inner  edge  of  the  fore 
feet,  and  five  on  those  behind,  of  which  that  on  the 
inner  and  outer  side  of  the  foot  is  very  small;  deep 
hollow  in  the  cheek. 

Of  this  genus  there  is  but  one  species* 

C.  Paca,  F.  Cuv.  *,  Cavia  Paca,  Lin. ;  Spotted  Cavy, 
Pen.  The  upper  jaw  is  longer  than  the  lower,  nos- 
trils large,  whiskers  long,  ears  short ',  hair  short  and 
thick ;  the  upper  part  of  the  body  dark  brown,  belly 
white,  sides  marked  lengthways  with  lines  of  grey 
spots.  They  are  sometimes  called  Hog  Rabbits,  and 
are  natives  of 
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^9^1^        See  CuTier,  Eigne  Ammah  Penaaat's  Bishrtf  of  Qimn 
^^^^-    drujmU. 

COEQUAL      COEMPTION,  co,  wad  empHos  from  emere^  (giiori 
efioy  woifAv,)  to  buy  or  purchase. 

MoBopoKM  and  toemptiom  oi  wares  fbr  resale,  where  thej  art 
■ot  restrained,  are  gr^^al  ineaas  to  enrich,  especially  if  the  party 
haveintelliirence,  what  things  are  likely  to  come  into  request,  and 
to  store  himself  before  hand.        Bmcotu    Of  Riches,  Essay,  24. 

CoKMpTio  was  a  rite  observed  in  Roman  marriages^ 
by  which  a  sort  of  imaginary  purchase  was  supposed 
to  take  place.  The  man  and  woman  delivered  to  each 
other  a  piece  of  money,  with  the  repetition  of  a  par- 
ticular  formula,  which  may  be  found  given  from  Ulpian 
by  Boetbius,  in  Top.  3.  It  is  to  this  custom  that 
Virgil  alludes,  Qeorg.  i.  31. 

Ttfue  sibi  g^nentm  Tethy*  emat  omnihus  undis. 

Upon  which  line  Servius  has  remarked,  CoempHone,'^ 
ewm  iUa  (sponsa)  injilia  locum,  markus  iit  Patru  vent- 
ebat;  ui  Hquis  prior  defunctus  esset  locum  hitredUatii 
justum  alteri  facerei. 

COE'NGAG£,  1       Co,  and  engage.     Gage,  Tooke 

CoB^NGACfiRs.  J  thinks  is  from  the  A.  S.  cctggian, 
ohserare,  to  shut  fast,  to  fasten.     And  thus 

To  bind  or  oblige,  to  lay  under,  to  Impose  upon;  «e. 
a  bond  or  obligation. 

I  was  promised  by  Benson,  that  if  Sir  John  GeU,  and  their 
pretended  friends  of  the  country,  did  co-engage,  I  should  be  dis- 
engaged. 
SUte  Triak.    J»rocMtkmg§  agminsi  Colwuet  Andrtwe,  Amta  1650. 

The  oath  of  secrecy  hath  relation  only  to  the  not  discovering 
the  co-engagers  in  that  resolution,  and  the  resolution  itself  beirfg 
not  treason,  the  oath  of  keeping  secret  that  resolution  is  not 
greater  than  the  thing  resolved.  /dL    Ih. 

COENJOY,  CO,  in,  and  joy.  Fr./oye;  It.  gioia;  Lat. 
gaudium.     Of  uncertain  Etymology. 

Such  was  the  gentleness  of  his  disposition,  his  unweaned  course 
in  actions  of  virtue,  that  I  wish  my  soul  no  other  felicity,  when 
she  hath  shaken  otf  these  rags  of  flesh,  than  to  ascend  to  his,  and 
v-ei^oy  the  same  bliss.  HowtU.    LetUr,  7.  hook  i.  sec.  6. 

CCENOM  YIA,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  insects  of  the 
order  Diptera,  family  Tahanii,  Latr.  Generic  charac- 
ter :  antennae  scarcely  longer  than  the  head,  three- 
jointed,  the  last  joint  elongato-conical,  with  eight 
rings  ;  proboscis  short  j  body  elongate ;  wings  in- 
cumbent ;  scutellum  generally  spinous. 

Type,  C.  ferruginea,  Latr. 

CCENURUS,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  parasitical 
Worms,  of  the  ^mily  Tanidida,  These  Worms  are  found 
ia  the  brain  of  ruminant  quadrupeds,  especially  the 
Sheep,  destrc^ing  by  degrees  the  substance  of  the  brain^ 
and  producing  vertigo.  It  is  attached  to  a  vesicle, 
reaching  sometimes  nearly  the  size  of  an  egg. 

r»ni?/r%rTAT     -      %       !>_ t      ^_ i  t. 


COE^QUAL,  a. 
CoE'auAL,  adj, 

COEQUA^LITY, 
COBQU  ACTION. 

quantity  or  quality. 


\     Fr.  coegaL    Co,  and  Lat.  equa* 
l^Us,  from  aquus;  Gr.  ^txtos,  simi" 

)     Having  the  same  measure  of 


God's  con'nant  with  the  patriarchs,  and 

Extending  to  the  seede, 
Vs  gentiles  to  coeputtt  is 

A  primate  in  onr  creed. 

Warner,    j^ibion's  England,  hof^hL  eh,  1^. 

If  BOW,  clear  Fo,  that  pittie  be  not  spent. 
Which  for  to  quench  his  flames  did  once  thee 
When  the  great  thunderer  thundred  from  abooe. 
And  to  thy  siluer  bosom  e  burning  sent. 
To  pitae  his  eoefoaU  be  content. 

Stirling^   Jtmmm,  <«wtnel,  ^> 


If  he  oaly  talk  of  essences  and  esisteacctyhypostuss  and  per-  COEOtJAL 
sonalities,  distinctions  without  diiierenGes,  and  priority  hi  eatmm         Z. 
Uties,  and  unity  in  pluralities,  and  of  superior  prsedkatcs  of  no  COESSER* 
greater  extent  than  the  inferior  subjects,  he  may  amuse  himself,      TIAL. 
and  find  his  understanding  will  be  like  St.  Peter's  upon  the  Mount 
of  Tabor  at  the  transfiguration.     Taylor.    Sermon,  6.  part  iii. 

Ineffhhle,  Mef«a/ three. 

Who  from  non-entity  gave  birth 

To  angels  and  to  men,  to  heav«*n  and  to  earth. 

Yet  always  wast  thyself,  and  will  for  ever  be. 

PomfreU     On  the  General  Con/iagratiosu 

And  if  all  the  extant  parts  of  a  [physical]  superficies  be  so 
depressed  to  a  lerel  with  the  rest,  that  there  is  a  co^quation,  if  I 
may  so  speak,  made  of  all  the  superfteial  parts  of  a  body  ;  tltis  is 
sufficient  to  deprive  it  of  former  roughness,  and  give  it  that  oo** 
trary  equality  we  call  smoothness. 

BoyU.     The  History  of  PartieuUw  QaaMiies^  ch.  W. 

In  the  Kestorian  controversy,  the  contending  parties  seem  to 
hare  been  all  of  one  opinion  as  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  in 
opposition  to  the  Arians,  and  to  have  held  the  consubstantislityy 
coeternity,  and  natural  coe^uaUty  of  the  three  divine  persons  or 

Jotrtin.    EcctosimsHeai  UUtory,  Amno  42$. 


hypostases. 

COERCE,  »• 

coe^rcion, 

Cob'rcivb, 

Coe'bcivelt, 

Coe'rcitivb. 


Lat.    cverceo,    from    ctm^    and 
arceo,  from  the  Gr.  apxito,  which. 
>>(Lenncp)  properly  denotes  velaUiM 
I  septo  et  mummento  sum  vtl  mUiL 
J     To  keep  within  bounds,  under 


restraint  -,  to  restrain,  to  compel. 

But  veryly  myne  intente  and  meanynge  is  onely,  that  a  aohla 
chylde,  by  his  owne  natural  disposition,  and  not  by  coertiam,  may 
be  induced  to  receive  perfect  instruction  in  these  sciences. 

Sir  Thomas  Efyot.     The  Goveruour,  book  i.  foL  26. 

They  were  gentle  and  remisse  to  a  great  number,  and  specially 
to  sncn  as  offended  by  cohercion  and  feare,  rather  then  of  malt* 
dous  heart  or  enuioos  minde. 

Grafton.    Henry  VII.  The/owteamih  Kcyev 

Besides  that  all  great  examples  have  in  them  something  of  ini- 
quity ;  it  were  not  easie  to  have  discipline  in  private  govemmenfts» 
or  coereitive  power  in  laws,  if  in  sosae  cases  some  evil  were  not 
to  be  permitted  to  be  done  for  the  procuring  some  good. 

Taylor.    Rttle  of  Conscience,  iMok  i.  oh.  T« 

The  power  of  the  magistrate  in  paniahin|r  the  transgrenon  of 
their  laws  of  peace,  and  order  and  interest,  n  infinitely  just ;  tarn 
without  a  coereitive  power  there  can  be  no  government;  and  witlurot 
government  there  can  be  no  communitiea  of  men. 

Id.    Ih.  book  iii.  ch.  S. 

But  when  there  shall  be  such  power  coercive  over  both  parties^ 
as  shall  deprive  them  of  their  private  judgments  in  thn  point, 
then  may  such  covenants  be  effsetnal,  seeing  ho  that  performeCk 
first  shall  have  no  reasonable  cause  to  doubt  the  perfonnaBoeoC 
the  other  that  may  be  compelled  thereunto. 

Hohbs.    De  Cvi^pore  Po/S/tc»,  part  L  ch.  ik 

Next  comedy  appeared  with  great  ^iplanse^ 

Till  her  licentious  and  abusive  tongue 
Waken'd  the  magistrate's  coercive  power. 
And  forc'd  it  to  suppress  her  insolence. 

Moscomtnom.    Horaeo.    jirt  o/ Poetry. 

Therefore  the  debtor  is  ordered,  on  a  snpporition  of  ability  snd 
fsand,  to  be  coerced  his  liberty  untU  he  makes  payment. 

Burhe,     Speech  at  BHotot previous  to  the  Eietthn. 

Thus  in  the  case  before  us,  coercive  power  can  only  influence  ui 
to  outward  practice  ;  ly  outward  practice  only  is  the  good,  which 
ciril  society  aims  at,  immediately  effected,  therefore  is  coercive 
power  peculiarly  fitted  to  civil  society. 
Witrhurton.  AlUance  between  Church  and  State.  [Sacieiy ,  hook  i.] 

The  power  of  the  government  can  with  no  appearance  of  reason 
go  further  coereivefy,  than  to  bind  and  hold  down  those,  who  hare 
once  consented  to  their  opinions. 

Burke.    Tracts  on  the  Popery  Lams. 

COESSE'NTIAL,  1  Fr.  coenenUel ;  Sp.  coesseado/  ; 
CoBsBBNTiA^LrrT,  >from  co,  and  eesenim;  (a  word  in 
CoBseE^NTiALZ.T.  J  DO   good  repute  with  Roman 


COB 


C  OE 


795 


COETER- 
NAL. 


COESSEN-  writers.     See  Quintiliani  In$t   Orai.  L  viii.  3.  33.) 
TIAL.     Essence  in  its  primary  notation^  says  Locke^  aigoifies 
bdng. 

All  wu  peace  with  thee  ;  thou  wcrt  one  with  thy  coeterndl  and 
«Mt«aKtel/ father ;  all  the ang«ls  wonhipt thee;  aUthepowenof 
hMfVO  and  earth  awfoUy  acknowledfed  thine  infiniteneiae. 

NalL    Comi.  Tke  ^gomie.  Works,  roh  ii.  f oL  262. 

The  Arian  and  Soeii^an  are  charged  to  diapute  againat  the 
Tnmtf :  they  aflinn  to  belicTe  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  GhoiC, 
according  to  Scripture  and  the  Apostolic  creed ;  aa  for  terms  of 
Trinity,  Triniunity,  CowenSialiiy,  Tripersonality,  and  the  like, 
they  reject  them  as  scholastic  notions,  not  to  he  found  in  Scripture. 

Miit9M,     Of  True  ReUgion,  Heresy ,  ife. 

There  would  hare  heen  nothing  at  all  wanting  to  the  FlatoniGk 
Trinity,  for  an  absolute  agreement  of  it  with  the  Christian,  had 
tiiey  but  accommodated  the  right  notion  of  co-essentiality  or  con- 
Substantiality  to  their  three  hypostases. 

St,  Cyril  itt  Cudwarik's  Jnteiieetmml  System,  hook  L  ch.  in 

So  it  appeareth,  that  the  Son  of  God  (co-eternal  and  co-es»entittl 
with  his  father)  became  the  Sou  of  Mali ;  truly  and  entirely  par- 
taking of  the  nature  and  substance  of  man. 

Bsurrsss,    Sermom,  23.  Tol.  ii. 

Thou  sole  prerognttve,  supreme  of  right,       • 
Deep  source  of  principle,  and  light  of  lijghty 
Whose  is  will  be,  whose  will  be  ever  was, 
Of  self  essential  co-estential  cause  ! 

Brookes,     Universal  Beauty,  book  iv. 

COESTABLISHMENT,  Fr.  estabUir;  Lat.  siabilire, 
immediately  from  stabiUs,  itself  from  stare,  to  stand. 

Tbe  tithes  in  Ireland  should  remain  in  the  possession  of  the  Pro- 
testant clergy ;  but  a  kind  of  co-estabUshntent  of  the  Catholick  clei^ 
should  be  admitted ;  for  it  appears  to  me  an  act  of  great  oppres- 
j»on  thai  tiie  Catholics,  who  constitute  a  great  majority  of  the 
nation,  ahould  be  compelled  to  maintain  not  only  their  own 
teachers,  hut  tbe  teachers  idso  of  a  small  minority  of  the  country. 
Anecdotes  of  the  Life  of  Bishop  Watson,  rol.  ii.  p.  177. 

COETA^NEAN^  1      Con,  and  ataneou$,  of  modern 
Coeta'neous.      Jformation,     from     atas.       See 

COMYAL, 

That  oath  that  Is  cMt/ofieoMf ,  and  eoessential  to  all  reasonable 
natures,  and  engages  them  fd^  vt^o-f ois^ior,  &c.  not  to  transgress 
the  laws  that  are  set  them. 

Works,  Sermon,  1.  ToL  It. 


23.  In  his  prayer  for  his  disciples,  John  zrii.  he  professeth  to  hU  COETER- 


And  if  the  usual  compute  will  hold,  that  men  are  of  tiie  same 
age  which  are  bona  within  eompass  of  the  same  year ;  Ere  was 
as  old  as  her  husband  and  parent  Adam,  and  Cain  their  son 
coetaneous  unto  both.  Sir  Thomas  Brown,  book  rii.  ch.  iii. 

OldMi^or  Stansby,  of  Hants,  a  moat  intimate  friend  and  neigh- 
hour,  and  coetaneau  of  the  late  Earle  of  Southampton. 

Aubrey,    Anecdotes  of  Sir  Walter  Ralegk,  vol.  ii.  fol.  526. 

COETE^NAL^^      Fr.  coetemil',   It.  and  Sp.  co- 
CoKTB^RNALLY,    >etemo ;   Lat.  leteniitf,   from  4eot- 
Coete'bnitt.     J  temus ;  eternal  or  having  dura- 
tion or  time  without  either  beginning  or  end, 

Giring  all  pnuse  and  honour,  and  glory,  and  immortality  to 
thee,  O  blessed  Father,  our  Creator ;  to  thee,  O  blessed  and  coeter- 
msti  Son,  our  Redeemer ;  to  thee  O  blessed  and  co-essentiall  Spirit, 
our  Sauctifier,  one  infiidte  God,. in  three  most  glorious  and  inoom- 
prsheuaiMe  persons  now  and  evermore. 

'  HalL     The  Character  of  Man,  vol.  iiL  foL  116. 

Hul,  holy  light,  oftpring  of  heav*n  first-bora. 
Or  of  th'  eternal  coetemal  beam. 
May  1  express  ihee  unblam'd  ? 

Milton.    Paradise  Lost,  book  iiL  1.  2. 

Whose  first  miste  when  tlie  light  of  the  Nicen  Councell  had  dia- 
peld,  it  was  not  long  ere  Macedonins  transferred  vnto  God's  most 
noly  spirit  the  same  blasphemic,  wherewith  Arrins  had  alreadie 
difliimottred  lus  coetemaUy  hepsinxn  Sonne. . 

Hooker,    Ecclesiastical  PoUty,  book  r«  aoc.  52. 


Father,  this  is  lire  eternal,  to  know  thee,  the  only  true  God.  But 
as  this  waa  meant  in  oppositioo  to  polytheism,  so  in  this  prayer  to 
Ter.  5.  ne  declares  his  own  coetemisy  with  the  Father. 

Qrew,     Cosmo  Sacra,  book  T.  ch.  in 

Space  Is  not  the  place  of  all  things ;  for  it  is  Jiot  the  plaee  of 
God.  Otherwise  there  would  be  a  tUng  coetemal  with  God,  and 
independent  upon  himj  nay,  he  himself  would  depend  upon  it,  if 
he  had  need  of  place. 

Clark.     Leiknits'k  Fifth  Paper,  sec.  79. 

Tet  it  is  apparent  that  the  Nicene  fathers  owned  the  coetemity 
Son,  from  tke  anathema  annexed  to  their  creed,  wherein  they 
condemn  those  who  said  of  tbe  Son,  "  thai  there  waa  a  time  wiita 


NAU 

COEX- 
TEND. 


not."  Bishop  BuU,    Diseostrse,  4.  voL  ii. 

Of  reason  thou  the  coetemal  cause. 

Thyself  all  reason,  and  thy  vill  all  laws ; 

All  reasoning  will  with  pow'rful  wisdom  fraught. 

Brookes.     Universal  Beauty,  book  fl. 

COEXIST,  V.  ^      Om,  and  exUtere,  {ex,  and  miere^ 
CoBxi'sTKNT,     I  to  Stand  out«  (ortn  aliqiu  emergen, 

COBXI^STBNCE,    rVo«fliU9.) 

CoBxi'sTBNCT.  J      To  Stand  out  or  exkt  together; 

to  live  together. 

Yet  neither  can  they  hare  a  separate,  tho'  a  distinct  cxisteacf, 
BO  more  than  the  ideas  of  our  own  mind  can  have  any  separate 
existence  from  the  mind,  but  have  a  eoesristence  therein. 

Grew.     Cossso  Sacra,  book  i.  ch.  i. 

Though  in  a  subject  so  disposed  they  say  the  sacrament  by  its 
own  rirtue  does  it;  but  this  opinion  says  it  does  it  of  itself,  with- 
out the  help,  or  so  much  as  the  coexistence  of  any  condition  bat 
tlie  mere  reception. 

J,  Taylor.     The  Anabaptists  Opinions  Considered,  wtc.  18. 

Thus  he  [the  deril]  endeavours  to  propagate  the  unbelief  of 
witelies,  wliose  concession  infers  his  eoexistency. 

.  Sir  Thomas  Brown,  book  L  ch.  X. 

Whereby  it  appears,  that  to  tbe  measuring  the  duration  of  any 
thing  by  time,  it  is  not  requisite  that  that  thing  should  be  coexistent 
to  the  motion  we  measure  by,  or  any  other  periodical  revolution ; 
but  it  suffices  to  this  purpose,  that  we  have  the  idea  of  the  length 
of  any  regular  periodical  appearances,  which  we  can  in  our  minds 
apply  to  duration,  with  which  the  motiou  or  appearance  never 
coexisted, 

Locke,     Of  Human  Understanding,  book  ii.  ch.  xir. 

I  have  said  more  than  once,  that  I  hold  space  to  be  something 
merely  relative,  as  time  is,  that  1  hold  it  to  be  an  order  of  coex^ 
istences,  as  time  u  an  order  of  successions. 

Clarke.    LeUmits^s  Third  Paper. 

But  do  tbey  not  know  that  Christ's  sitting  at  God's  right  hand 
ia  not  taken  in  a  metaphysical  sense,  for  his  eo^sristence  with  it  ? 
but  is  only  a  phrase,  importing  Gods  advancing  him  to  high  dis- 
tinguished honour,  as  princes  used  to  place  their  favourites  at  tbeiir 
right  hand.  South.    Sermons,  vol.  vii.  fol.  21. 

Sure  1  am,  all  history  doth  not  afford  another  instance  of  so 
much  purity  and  integrity  in  one  part,  coexisting  with  so  much 
decay  and  so  many  infirmities  in  the  rest. 

Warburton,     The  Dedication  U  Lord  MasufLM, 

COEXTE'ND,  v.y      Co,  and  extendere,  {ex,  and  ten- 
Coexte'nsion,      ydere,)  to    stretch,  to  reach  to. 


} 


CoBXTB^NSiva.     J  To  stretch  out,  as  far  in  time  or 
apace  as  something  else. 

Unless,  I  say,  this  be  said,  I  see  not  how  that  absurdity  will 
he  avoideid,  whereunto  that  Stoical  notion  of  mbUon  was  liable, 
according  to  which  the  least  lx>dy  may  be  coextended  with  the 
greatest.  Boyle.    The  Sceptical  Chymist,  part  iL 

Though  it  be  a  apirit,  I  find  it  no  inconvenience  to  have  soae 
analogy,  at  least  of  ooextetuion  with  my  body.  Hale, 

The  noblest  beauties  of  art  are  those  of  which  the  effect  Is 
coextended  with  rational  nature,  or  at  least  with  the  whole  circle 
of  polished  life  ;  what  is  lees  than  this  can  be  only  pretty,  the 
playthuig  of  faaldoa,  and  the  amnaement  of  a  day. 

Johsuom.    Life  of  West. 

Ihis  account  of  the  six  Indian  seasons,  each  of  which  is  cscjr* 
tensive  with  two  signs,  or  four  lunar  stations  and  a  half,  places  the 
solstitial  points,  as  Vahara  has  asserted,  in  the  first  degree  of 
Dhanisht*ha*. 

Sir  William  Jones.    On  istdiem  Chronology.    Supplement. 


COFFEE. 


COTFBB, 

CoVp£E-DI8HR3> 

CoVfeb-house^ 
co^ffbb-uan, 
Co'ffbb-pot, 
CoVfbb-sagb. 


COFFEE.      COTFBB,  ^      Cahaueh  according;  to  Galand 

is  to  loathe ;    this   originally  is 
.applied  to    wine,  an  excess  of 
^ which  produces  loathmg;  after- 
wards to  other  liquors.   Douglas 
J  {Arbw  Yemensisfructum  Cofefe^ 
rerts)  gives  another  Etymology.    The  orieinal  Arabic, 
he  says,  is  Cahouah,  pronounced   Cahoeh,  from  coheui, 
strength  or  vigour. 

They  haye  in  Turkey,  a  drink  called  e0fa,  made  of  a  bcny  of 
the  same  name,  as  black  as  soot,  and  of  a  strong  scent,  but  not 
aromatical;  which  they  take  beaten  into  powder,  in  water  as  hot 
as  they  can  drink  it :  and  they  take  it,  and  sit  at  it  in  their  coffh' 
houtet,  which  are  like  our  tayems. 

Bacon,    Natural  ffiitory.  Cent,  ym.  see.  738. 

Tlie  Turks  haye  a  drinke  called  cofa  (for  they  use  no  wine)  so 
named  of  a  berry  as  black  as  soot,  and  as  bitter  (like  that  black 
drinke  which  was  in  use  among  the  Lacediemoniaos  and  perhaps 
the  same)  which  they  sip  still  of,  and  sip  as  warme  as  they  can 
suffer;  they  spend  much  time  in  those  coffa-kouses  which  are 
somewhat  like  our  ale-houses  or  tayems. 

Burton,    Anatomy  of  Melancholy ^  fol.  388. 

I  answered,  that  I  hop'd  he  would  hereafter  keep  his  thoughts 
to  himMlf ;  for  his  meditation  this  morning  had  cost  me  three 
xofeceUshes  and  a  clean  pipe.  '  Toiler ^  No.  88. 

To  such  a  one  truly  an  ordinary  coffee-howe  gleaner  of  the  city 
is  an  errant  statesman,  and  as  much  superior  too,  as  a  man,  con> 
▼ersant  about  Whitehall  and  the  Court,  is  to  an  ordinary  shop- 
keeper. Locke,     On  the  Conduct  of  the  Understanding. 

The  heroe  of  the  tragedy  I  saw  was  a  joumeyman-taylor,  and 
his  first  minister  of  state  a  coffee-man,  "     Tatler,  No.  220. 

One  of  these  witlings  eleyated  his  crest,  by  asking  me  in  a  full 
coffee- home  the  price  of  patches ;  and  another  whispered,  that  he 
wondered  why  Miss  Frisk  did  not  keep  me  that  afternoon  to 
watch  her  squirrel.  Johneon,    The  Rambler,  No.  109. 

It  is  doubtless  as  hard  to  make  a  coffee-pot  shine  in  poetry,  as  a 
plough.  JDr.  Warton,    Bseay  on  Pope, 

When  cnffee-iagen  hold  discourse  with  kings. 
And  blindly  walk  in  paper  leading-strings^ 
What  if  a  man  delight  to  pass  his  time 
In  spinning  reason  into  harmless  rhime. 

ChurchilL     The  Apology, 

The  decoction  so  universally  drunk  in  Europe  as 
well  as  in  Asia  under  the  name  Coffee,  is  made  from 
the  berries  of  the  plant 

CoFFEA,  a  genus  of  the  class  Pentandria,  order  Mo- 
nogynia,  natural  order  Rubiacea,  Generic  character  : 
calyx  five-toothed,  teeth  deciduous;  corolla  salver- 
shaped  ',  stamens  on  the  tube  3  anthers  arrow-shaped ; 
berry  inferior,  two-seeded  ;  seeds  arillate,  flat  on  one 
side,  convex  on  the  other. 

There  are  thirty  species  now  known  of  this  genus ; 
C,  Arabica,  the  Coffee  tree  is  a  native  of  Arabia  Felix 
and  of  Ethiopia.  Bruce  states  that  it  grows  abun- 
dantly m  Caffoy  the  southern  Province  of  the  African 
Kingdom  Narea  ;  and  hence  he  deduces  the  name. 
It  has  been  propagated  with  great  success  in  the 
American  Islands,  but  the  produce  of  these  is  con- 
sidered much  inferior  to  that  of  Mocha.  The  tree 
rises  about  sixteen  feet  in  height,  with  a  straight 
stem  ;  the  flowers  are  of  a  pale  white,  fragrant,  but 
rapidly  fading ;  the  leaves  are  evergreen  j  the  fruit 
resembles  a  cherry,  and  grows  in  clusters  under  the 
axillae  of  the  leaves.  In  Arabia,  the  fruit  when  ripe  is 
shaken  from  the  tree,  and  dried  by  the  sun  on  mats. 
These  are  spread  upon  an  even  floor,  and  the  husks  are 
broken  o£f  by  a  heavy  roller.    The  berries  are  then 


Vinnowed  and  exposed  a  second  time  to  the  smi.  In  COFFEE, 
the  West  Indies  the  berries  are  gathered  by  the  band  ; 
they  are  dried  in  the  sun  on  platforms  {barbakuei,)  and 
husked  by  being  pounded  in  wooden  mortars.  One 
hundred  bushels  of  fruit  will  on  an  average  produce 
one  thousand  pounds  of  Coffee^  each  plant  yielding  from 
one  to  two  pounds. ' 

The  first  notice  which  occurs  of  Cofifee  was  to  be  founds 
before  the  Revolution,  in  an  Arabian  MS,  in  the  Royal 
Library  at  Paris,  (944,)  written  by  Schehabeddin  Beiu 
as  late  as  the  XVth  century.  This  author  states,  that 
Gemaleddin,  Mufiti  of  Aden,  a  city  of  Arabia  Felixj 
(who  lived  not  long  before  his  own  time,)  learned  the 
use  of  Coffee  from  some  of  his  countrymen,  while  tra- 
velling in  Persia  ;  and  having  found  much  benefit  from 
it,  on  his  return  home  he  recommended  it  to  the  Dervises 
asacertaiameans  of  preventing  drowsiness,  and  keepiiig 
them  awake  during  their  nightly  religious  exercises. 

Though  the  plant  is  a  native  of  Arabia,  its  properties 
had  not  been  known  there  before  the  time  of  Gremaled- 
din,  but  his  patronage  rapidly  extended  the  use  of  the 
cnlncing  beverage  derived  from  it.  From  Aden  it  pas- 
sed to  Mecca,  thence  to  Medina,  and  so  onward  to 
Grand  Cairo.  It  was  not  long  appropriated  to  religious 
purposes  only  3  but  it  became  the  favourite  drink  of 
the  idle  and  luxurious,  as  well  as  of  the  devout  and  the 
studious.  Occasionally  the  Government,  in  the  usual 
meddling  spirit  of  despotism,  found  it  necessary  to  in- 
terfere, and  to  restrain  the  use  of  this  liquor,  which 
the  rigid  Mohammedans  pretended  was  inebriating; 
nevertheless  it  continued  its  progress  through  Syria, 
was  eagerly  received  in  Damascus  and  Aleppo,  and  in 
1554,  under  the  reig^  of  the  great  Solyman,  100  years 
after  its  introduction  into  Arabia,  it  became  known  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Constantinople.  Two  private  persons, 
Schems  and  Hekin,  one  coming  from  Damascus,  the 
other  from  Aleppo,  each  opened  a  Coffee-house  in  Con- 
stantinople, and  sold  the  liquor  in  rooms,  which  were 
rendered  otherwise  attractive  by  accommodation  for 
chess,  games  of  chance,  and  various  similar  amusements. 

In  the  same  proportion  that  the  Coffee-houses  were 
thronged  the  Mosques  became  deserted  3  and  the 
Priests  represented  that  no  doubt  the  new  drink  was 
forbidden  by  the  Koran,  for  that  the  roasted  berry  was 
certainly  a  kind  of  Coed,  and  that  all  Coals  were  food 
prohibited  by  the  Prophet's  law.  The  Mufti,  on  a 
petition  to  this  effect,  without  hesitation,  decided  that 
Coffee  was  Coal  3  nevertheless,  in  spite  of  frequent 
enactments  against  it,  the  people  continued  to  drink  it. 
The  exertions  of  the  police  were  ineffectual,  and  the 
Government  at  length  was  contented  to  restrrin  it 
only  by  rigid  sumptuary  laws.  Coffee  was  taxed j  and 
it  was  allowed  to  be  drunk  in  secret.  ^f 

But  another  Mufti  arose,  of  a  less  antiphlogistic  turn; 
and  he  pronounced  that  Coffee  was  not  Coal.  All 
.  ranks,  even  the  religious  themselves,  assumed  the 
dictum  as  a  license  to  drink  Coffee]  and  the  Grand 
Vizier  profited  by  the  fashion  to  raise  a  considerable 
tax.  Each  proprietor  of  a  Coffee-house  was  compelled 
to  pay  to  Government  a  sequin  (about  nine  shillings) 
daily  3  and  the  price  which  he  was  allowed  to  demand 
from  his  customers,  was  limited  to  an  asper  (not  quite 
a  halfpenny)  per  dish. 
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COFFEE/  Thus  far  says  the  MS.  of  Schebabeddin  Ben,  wbicb 
'  bas  been  translated  by  M.  Galand.  But  there  are  other 
traditions  concerning  the  origin  of  Coffee  ;  some  say 
that  an  Angel  expressly  revealed  its  use  to  a  Musulman ; 
others,  among  whom  is  the  Maronite  Banesius,  affirm 
that  a  Goatherd  in  Arabiar  Felix  once  complained  to 
the  Abbot  of  a  neighbouring  convent,  of  the  .extra* 
ordinary  sleeplessness  and  wantonness  of  his  flocks. 
The  Abbot  examined  the  pasture  upon  which  these 
animals  were  browsing,  and  on  a  trial  of  the  Coffee- 
berries  which  he  found  in  the  neighbourhood,  having 
experienced  their  antisoporific  virtues,  he  enjoined 
their  use  to  his  brethren  with  similar  good  effect. 

M.  Galand  continues  to  state,  that  in  the  minority 
of  Mohammed  IV.  the  Grand  Visier  Kupridi  found  it 
necessary  to  sacrifice  the  large  revenue  derived  from 
the  sale  of  Coffiee,  and  to  suppress  all  the  houses 
in  which  it  was  sold.  He  had  visited  both  the 
Taverns  and  the  Coffee-houses  of  the  Capital,  in 
disguise.  In  the  first  he  met  only  with  careless 
revellers,  in  the  last  were  gathered  together  a.  knot 
of  serious  and  sour  politicians,  discussing  the  plans 
of  his  administration,  and  criticising  the  measures  of 
the  Seraglio  with  most  unoriental  Imeralism. 

Coffee  however  continued  to  be  drunk  in  spite  of  the 
suppression  of  Coffee-houses.  It  was  carried  about  in 
large  portable  coppers  with  fire  under  them,  and 
served  out  in  the  streets  and  market-places.  Every 
family,  even  in  the  remotest  village  of  the  Empire, 
adopted  the  prevailing  fashion.  Coffee  was  produced 
regularly  twice  a  day,  sometimes  oftener,  and  was 
presented  to  every  guest  who  chanced  to  visit.  So 
that  in  the  time  at  which  Galand  wrote,  many  persons 
would  drink  twenty  dishes  in  the  course  of  a  morning. 
The  lower  classes  begged  money  for  Coffee,  as  in 
Europe  they  do  for  wine  or  beer ;  and  the  refusing 
to  supply  a  wife  with  Coffee  was  admitted  as  a  legal 
cause  for  divorce. 

Such  is  the  Eastern  history  of  Coffee,  which  has  been 
often  repeated,  and  to  which  we  can  at  this  time 
scarcely  hope  to  make  any  addition. 

The  first  writer  who  mentioned  the  plant  Coffea  to 
European  ears  was  Rauwolf,  a  skilful  Botanist  of  Augs- 
burg, who  visited  the  Levant  in  1573.  His  Travels, 
which  are  full  of  Botanical  and  Medical  information, 
were  translated  into  English  by  Stapherst  in  1693,  and 
may  be  found  in  the  first  volume  of  Ray's  Collection  of 
Travels  into  the  Eastern  Countries ;  he  names  the  Coffee- 
plant  Chauba*  Next  to  him  comes  Prospero  Alpini,'a 
Physician  of  Venice,  in  whose  work,  De  plantis  Mgypti 
1592,  the  Coffee-plant  {Arbor Bon  cumfructu  suobuna,) 
is  described  as  a  rariiy  which  he  saw  growing  in  the 
garden  of  the  Captain  of  the  Janissaries.  Cotovicus 
of  Utrecht,  who  travelled  to  Jerusalem  in  1598,  gives 
an  account  of  the  liquor,  (Cahua,  Bunnu  and  BuncJUs) 
but,  what  is  somewhat  curious,  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  acquainted  with  the  tree.  As  Coffiee  be- 
came better  known,  two  widely  different  conjectures 
were  hazarded  concerning  it  with  equal  gravity. 
Pietro  della  VaUe,  the  Roman  traveller,  in  his  Fiaggi 
in  Turckia,  Persia  et  India,  dal  1614  al  16S6,  maintains 
that  it  is  the  H^iwepO^f  of  Homer.  On  the  other  hand, 
Sandys,  Sir  Henry  Blunt,  and  Howell,  in  a  letter 
prefixed  to  Ramsay's  Organon  Salutis,  (in  which  work 
the  liquor  is  styled  "  the  Turks  Physic  of  Cophie,") 
agree  with  Burton  in  the  passage  which  we  have 
cited  above  from  the  Anatomy  of  Melancholy ;  and 
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will  allow  Coffee  no  place  in  antiquity,  but  as  the  COFFEE, 
black  broth  of  the   Lacedsemoniuns.     Pococke  the  ' 
learned  Orientalist  translated  and  published  in  Arabic 
and  English  two  short  pages  in  1659,  entitled  The 
Nature  of  the  drink  Kouhi  or  Coffe,  and  the  bery  of  which 
it  is  made,  described  by  an  Arabian  Physician, 

Coffee  was  first  seen  in  France  about  the  middle  of 
the  XVIth  century.  M.  de  la  Haye  brought  it  to 
Marseilles  in  1644;  M.  Thevenot  to  Paril  in  1657.  But 
in  neither  of  these  cities  was  it  consumed,  unless  in 
private  fiimilies,  till  many  years  afterwards.  A  public 
Coffee-house  was  established  in  Marseilles  in  1671, 
and  the  visit  of  Soliman  Aga,  the  Ambassador  of  Mo- 
hammed IV.,  introduced  the  use  of  it  very  freely  in 
Paris  about  two  years  earlier.  (La  Roque,  Voyage  de 
V  Arable  Heureuse,) 

Mr.  Daniel  Edwards,  a  Turkey  Merchant,  enjoys  the 
reputation  of  having  made  Coffee  practically  known 
in  England.  On  his  return  from  the  East  in  1657, 
he  brought  with  him  aRagusian  Greek  servant,  Pasqua 
Ros^,  who  was  eminently  skilled  in  the  mysteries  of 
this  decoction,  which  he  prepared  every  morning. 
The  novelty  at  length  drew  so  great  a  resort  to  the 
house  of  Mr.  Edwards,  that  this  unlucky  merchant 
lost  all  the  forepart  of  the  day ;  and  in  self  defence  he 
at  length  permitted  the  Greek,  in  partnership  with  the 
Coachman  of  his  Son-in-law,  to  set  up  a  Coffee-house  in 
St.  Michael's-alley  CornhiU.  This  was  the  first  Coffee- 
house in  London.  A  second  soon  arose  out  of  it,  for 
the  partners  quarrelled,  and  the  Coachman  established 
himself  separately  in  St.  Michaers-church-yard.  Pas- 
qua Ros^e's  original  advertisement  may  still  be  seen  in 
the  British  Museum.  It  is  on  a  single  half  sheet,  and 
is  headed.  The  virtue  of  the  Coffee^dnnk  first  pubHquely 
made  and  sold  in  England  by  Pasqua  Roske ;  made  and  sold 
in  St.  MichaeVs-alley  m  CornhiU  by  P,  R.  at  the  signe  of 
his  own  head.  Among  the  other  excellencies  claimed 
for  Coffee  by  this  Bill,  is  one  which  we  have  not  seen 
asserted  elsewhere,  "  it  is  very  TOod  to  prevent  mis- 
carryings  in  childbearing. women. '  The  directions  for 
drinking  it  are  as  follows  ;  that  about  half  a  pint  be 
taken  at  a  time,  the  person  who  swallows  it  not  being 
permitted  to  eat  for  either  an  hour  before  or  an  hour 
after  his  draught.  It  is  to  be  drunk  as  hot  as  possible ; 
and  it  is  added  as  a  recommendation,  "  the  which  will 
never  fetch  the  skin  off  the  mouth  or  raise  any  blister 
by  reason  of  that  heat." 

The  establishment  of  Coffee-houses  in  England  was 
however  regarded  with  as  evil  an  eye  by  the  Cabinet 
of  Charles  II.,  as  it  had  been  at  Constantinople  by  that 
of  the  Grand  Signior.  The  English  King  inverted  the 
Turkish  order  of  proceeding.  In  1660,  (12  Charles  II. 
24,)  a  duty  of  four-pence  was  imposed  upon  every 
gallon  of  Coffee  made  and  sold,  to  be  paid  by  the 
maker.  In  1663  another  statute  (15  Charles  II.  11,) 
directed  that  all  Coffee-houses  should  be  licensed  at 
the  General  Quarter  Sessions  of  the  Peace  for  the 
County,  in  which  they  were  respectively  opened.  And 
at  length  in  1675,  Coffee-houses  were  openly  accused 
of  being  seminaries  of  sedition,  and  a  Royal  Proclama- 
tion was  issued  for  their  total  suppression.  Strange  to 
8fly,  the  Judges  furnished  the  King  with  an  excuse 
for  this  violent  and  unprecedented  measure.  The 
Coffee-men  petitioned  and  promised  for  the  future  to 
restrain  all  seditious  discourse,  and  the  Proclamation 
was  recalled  a  very  few  days  after  it  had  been  issued. 

The  Press  nevertheless  teemed  with  controversiid 
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CCfrPEE.  pieces  espoming  or  attacking  the  merits  of  tbc  new 
beverage.  Many  of  these  are  in  do^rel  rhyme,  and 
for  the  most  part  they  share  largely  in  the  gross  sen- 
timent and  unmeasured  language,  which  is  charged 
with  too  much  justice  upon  the  authorshdp  of  this 
period.  We  cannot  venture  to  eke  The  Cifee-hmue 
Granado,  discharged  upam  the  Maddens  complamt  against 
Coffee,  1663;  nor  The  Women  s  petition  agcunst  Coffee; 
nor  the  Mens  answer  to  the  Women  s  petition,  both  1674; 
and  the  reader  will  perhaps  be  contented  with  a  very 
few  sperimens  from  other  similar  tracts,  which  are 
without  offence  of  this  kind.  In  a  copy  of  verses  en- 
titled A  Cup  of  Coffee,  or  Coffee  in  its  true  coloursj  166S, 
the  following  descriptive  line  occurs  : 

Syrrap  of  Soot  or  Essence  of  old  Shooes. 

From  a  ballad  headed  News  from  the  Coffee-house,  1667, 
which  is  levelled  against  the  idle  gossiping  of  the 
frequenters,  we  learn  the  price  per  dish. 

So  grrat «  UiUT«mU« 

I  think  there  nere  vas  smj. 
In  which  you  may  a  Schoolar  be 

For  spending  of  a  penny. 

A  grave  writer  in  prose  allured  the  public  in  1672  by 
a  handbill,  decked  with  a  cut  of  some  Coffee- bibbers^ 
about  which  is  the  following  legend,  "A  brief  descrip- 
tion of  the  excellent  vertucs  of  that  sober  and  whole- 
some drink  called  Coffee,  and  its  incomparable  effects 
in  preventing  or  curing  most  diseases  incidental  to 
human  bodies :  ^reseat  Arahica  Plantar  Against  this 
eulogium  was  arrayed  on  the  other  side,  in  the  same 
year,  A  Broadside  against  Cqfee,  or  the  Marriage  of  the 
Turk.  Two  of  the  lines  in  this  piece  are  somewhat 
pointed: 


Bold  Ariaa btmt !  iiithsipeedoarcoBfiaei  Am; 
Water,  tkoof  h  consmoiiy  is  to«  good  for  Thcs. 

The  rest  is  not  above  the  level  of  those  which  Mlow: 

A  Coachman  was  tha  first  here  Coflfee  made 
And  ever  since  the  rest  tMve  om  the  trade. 
'*  Me  no  good  Engalash  !'*  and  avre  enough 
He  plaid  the  ((vaek  to  salve  the  Scygiaa  atnfl 
<<  Ver  boon  for  de  stomach,  de  Coagh.  de  Ptiaidi/ 
And  IbcUeve  him,  for  it  looks  like  Physick. 

Its  prevalence  is  however  fnlly  admitted  : 

Bat  nov  alas  the  drench  has  credit  got. 
And  he's  no  GeaaeBBaa  that  drinks  it  not. 


As  to  the  farther  progress  of  the  plant  Coileay  we 
are  told  by  Boerhaave  (Index  of  the  Letfden  Garden,  ii. 
917,)  that  it  was  cultivated  in  Batovia  by  the  Governor 
Van  Hoom,  who  procured  some  berries  for  that  pur* 
pose  from  Mocha.  Van  Hoom  had  been  instigated  to 
this  attempt  by  Nicholas  Witsen,  Burgomaster  of 
Amsterdam  and  Governor  of  the  East  India  Company, 
to  whom,  on  its  success,  the  Governor  of  Batavia  for^ 
warded  a  plant  m  1690.  This  was  presented  to  the 
Gardes  of  Amsterdam,  and  proved  remarkaMy  prolific, 
so  that  many  others  were  propagated  from  it.  In 
1714,  the  Magistrates  of  Amsterdam  presented  one  of 
these  plants  to  Louis  XIV.  It  measured  five  feet  in 
height,  and  was  an  inch  in  diameter  at  the  stem ;  the 
foliage  was  rich,  and  it  was  in  full  bearing  both  in 
green  and  ripe  fruit.  The  celebrated  Jussieu  was  in- 
tmsted  with  the  care  of  this  plant  in  the  Royal  Garden 
at  Marly.  In  17  IS  the  Coffea  was  planted  at  Surinam, 
whence  in  17^^  it  was  fraudulently  conveyed  to 
Cayenne.  The  French  in  17^7  carried  it  to  Martin ico ; 
whence  it  rapidly  spread  to  the  neighbouring  islands  ; 


for  in  1732  an  Act  wm  passed  by  tke  Ea^isk  Padia-  OOVIE& 
meat  to  encoun^  its  growth  in  Jamaica. 

To  colleet  the  various  opiftioBs  wUeb  have  been 
given  eonoeming  the  Medicinal  properties  of  Coffee 
woold  be  an  endlessteslu  A  few  of  the  least  coiMDOtt 
are  tke  following.  Lord  Bacon  in  his  Naiisrml  Hatani 
(155)  pnUished  in  1634,  assures  us,  that  ^  it  com£nrtctk 
the  brain  and  heart,  and  hdpeth  digeatM^  and  oon* 
denseth  spirits,  aad  makes  them  strong  and  aJacre.** 
Domiuieo  Magri,  a  Roman  Fhysiciam,  strong  recoaa- 
mends  its  use  to  his  Patron  Cardianl  Brancacci,  in  a 
little  tract  called  Vvrtk  dei  Ksffh,  1671.  it  vras  then 
newly  introduced  in  Italy,  and  the  karaed  Doctor  con* 
aiders  it  as  peciiUarly  Ixsneficial  to  Eecfestas^s;  Li 
predicatori  dopo  U  gagOardi  eaerdtH  rUrosm'ebben  wuig* 
gior  ristoro  in  questa  bevandm.  The  Italian  Poets  have 
not  always  been  equally  kmd  with  this  good  natured 
Physician.  Salvini,  it  is  true.  In  one  of  his  Sonnets 
speaks  of  the  gentile  ausieridade  of  Coffee ;  but  Redi» 
on  the  other  hand,  dkects  all  kis  thmder  against  it. 

Meverei  prima  U  vetenn, 

Che  wm  httekier  ekefossspktf 

Ddt  mmmf  e  m  Cifglk 

C»Ul  trm  gU  Armki^ 

£  tra  i  Giammsteri^ 
ZJjHor  Mi  ottico. 

Si  nero,  n  tarbido, 

GM  Mkitni  ingoUiaa, 
€ik  nel  Tartaro, 

GiU  net  Ereho 

Vempie  Belidi  rimvenierono  t 

E  Tegi/oiu  e  Satire  Fkrfe 

js  i^^9t€TjHiMt  H  mmittrtifwn^r 

Se  /•  citmem  mi  jtrtgifizi^f 
Moitra  motr  jwco 


Br.  Bradley  wrote  a  Treatise  on  tke  Vtrtise  and  use 
of  Coffee  wt/A  regard  to  the  Plague.  Sir  Jokn  Pringle 
thought  that  it  relieved  obstinate  spasmodic  asthmas ; 
and  the  generally  received  opinion  is  that  iit  is  beneficial 
to  the  sedentary,  the  phlegmatic,  and  the  eorpulent.  It 
is  slightly  astriagent  and  antiseptic,  and  powerfolly 
sedative.  We  believe  it  has  been  most  unjustly  ac- 
cused of  an  emascnlattog  influence  ;  altkougk  the 
notion  has  obtained  in  the  East  as  well  as  m  Eorope. 
Those  who  will  take  the  trouble  of  turning  to  the  Vltk 
volume  of  the  Ambassadors  Tiraveh^  nuiy  find  some 
amusement  in  the  opinion  which  Olearius  mforms  us 
was  expressed  on  this  svbfect  by  the  Qaeen  of  Sultan 
Mohammed  Caswin.  On  tke  Medical  properties  of 
Coffee  may  be  also  consulted,  Lewis,  Materia  Medica  ; 
Neumann,  Cltemical  Works;  Perceval,  Essofs^jLi 
Fothergill,  Works,  ii. 

Count  Rumford  in  his  XTIIItk  Essay,  has  eidmusted 
alt  that  is  to  be  said  as  to  roosting,  grinding,  and  d^ 
cocting  Coffee.  Great  care  it  seems  must  be  taken 
not  to  over^roast  the  berries.  They  should  be  taken 
from  the  fire  as  soon  as  they  have  acquired  a  deep  cin- 
namon colour,  otherwise  much  of  the  sfomatie  flavour 
vrHl  be  dissipated.  A  process  by  which  the  exact 
moment  can  be  determined,  is  descrHsed  by  the  Coont, 
as  well  as  a  peculiar  box  in  which  the  powder  of  tlie 
berries  after  having  been  ground  may  be  kept  air- 
tight. But  these  niceties  are  much  too  refined  for 
general^  adoption.  Not  so  the  mode  of  decoction 
which  he  recommends.  In  this  all  interntd  motions 
among  the  particles  cyf  the  Kquid  are  to  be  carefuBy 
prevented  ;  and  on  this  account  it  should  not  he  ex- 
posed to  any  variation  of  temperature.    This  may  be 
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COFFEE.  eSocitAhy^QiatkighMj^w^Urwj^ilk^C^ 
roFFER  ^®^P*%  ^^^  vessel  whiek  coBtaios  it  in  boiiiiig  water 
'  also  till  it  is  served  up.  Nothing  therefore  can  be  worse 
than  the  method  formerly  practised  of  putting  ground 
Coffee  into  a  pot  with  water  and  boiling  raem  to- 
gether. But  we  need  not  enlarge  in  the  present  day 
on  the  superiority  oi  Bigginti  even  upon  that  of 
Count  Aumford,  elaborate  and  scientific  as  is  his  de- 
scription of  itj  we  have  reason  to  think  considerable 
improvements  faainebeea  made  in  atill  later  years^  One 
pound  of  good  Mocha  Coffee  (foufteea  ounces)  will 
make  fifty-six  cups^  each  measuring  a  gill ;  that  iSj  a 
quarter  of  aa  ounce  will  make  one  gilL 
^  The  Turks  drink  Coffee  very  hot  and  strong,  with- 
out sugar  ^  sometimes  they  put  into  it  while  boiling 
a  bruised  clove^  a  little  starry  aniseed>  (Semen  bedian,) 
lesser  cardamoms,  or  a  drop  of  essence  of  amber. 
The  Arabians  (according  to  La  Roque,)  on  taking  the 
liquor  from  the  fire,  wrap  the  vessel  in  a  wet  cloth, 
which  makes  it  fine  and  froths  it  at  the  top.  The  rich 
among  them  bruise  the  outward  husk  of  the  berry,  and 
put  it  into  an  earthen  pan  over  a  charcoal  fire ;  this 
they  stir  till  it  beconoea  a  Mttle  brown  3  they  then 
throw  it  into  boiling  water,  ad<ling  at  least  a  fourth 
part  of  the  inward  husks.  These  are  all  boiled 
together,  and  produce  a  very  superior  drinks  called 
SuUatia  Coffhi. 

Besides  the  worka  cited  above,  farther  information 
may  be  found  in  EUia's  ButorvMi  JecontU  of  Cofee, 
which  contains  extraeta  from  various  writings  on  the 
subject. 

The  following  is  an  official  Account  of  the  quantity 
of  Coffee  imported  into  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
iirom  the  naderm^tioned  {daces ;  from  the  5ih  Janu- 
ary 1823  to  the  5th  January  1824. 

Great  Britain, 
Sritiih  Coloniea  and  Plantaiimu,  cwL 

Barbadoes... 236 

Dominica « 17»13T 

Grenada 368 

Jamaica 169,729 

St.  Lucia 3,352 

St.  Vincent    • , 54 


Mriiuh  •Cbfenaes  tmd  P2aniaiw9u,  cvt. 

Trinidad ., 2,954 

Bahamas   «       120 

Bermudas 796 

•  Demerara •   54,147 

Berbice 18,536 

East  Indies  and  China 36^735 

Coast  of  Africa 91 

Foreign  CoUmies  in  America, 

Cuba. 24.057 

St.  Thomas    7>250 

St  Domingo 44,422 

&azila 12,467 

Buenos  Ayres     ' 64 

Caracas      3,606 

United  States  of  America 1,636 

Foreign  Countries  in  Europe 2,783 

Ireland  79 

Ireland,  lbs. 

Barbadoes 6,476 

Jamaica. 155,303 

Trinidad    16,919 

Demerara 14,205 

An  Account  of  the  quantity  of  Coffee  exported  from 
Great  Britain,  from  the  5th  January  1833  to  the  5tli 
January  1824. 


COFFEE^ 
GOFFER. 


Swedea  •••..••. .... 

Norway 

Denmark  • • . . 

Prussia 

Germany   •«.. 

HoOand 

Flanders 

France 

Portagal  and  Madeira 
Spain  and  Canaries  . . 
Gibraltar  ••.....••. 
Italy   •.....••..•••. 

MaUa 

Turkey  and  Levant  . . 


B.  Plant.  iFor.  Plant. 


cwt. 

19,323 

10,455 

2,481 

8,632 

20,642 

64,330 

5,449 

3,794 

3,281 

1 


19,699 

1,374 

197 


159,663 


cwt. 

5,028 

1,500 
964 

5,577 

6,877 
33,068 

1,590 
12,456 

3,924 


33 

12,416 

1,803 

3,855 


89,091 


&  India. 


cwt. 


635 

1,510 

7,483 

233 

4,804 

3^029 

4 

1 

213 

1,032 


18,946 


Total. 


cwt. 

24,358 

11,955 

3,445 

14,845 

29,029 

104,881 

7,272 

21,054 

10,235 

5 

1 

33 

32,329 

3,177 

5,084 


267,703 


COTFER,  r.^      Fr.  cqffre ;    Sp.  cofire.     Coffer  and 
Co'prER,  n.     >  Cojhi,  though  so  diflFerently  applied, 
Co^FFEREK.    J  are  the  same  word,  dififerently  writ- 
ten. See  Coffin.     Coffer  is  now  chiefly  confined  in  its 
application  to  the 

Chest  or  box,  in  which  gold,  jewels,  or  other  pre- 
cious things  are  preserved  or  kept. 

But  all  be  tbat  he  was  a  philosophere 
Yet  hadde  be  but  litel  gold  in  cojre. 
But  all  that  be  migbt  of  liia  fnends  heote. 
On  bokes  and  on  teming  he  it  speate. 

Chaucer.    Pr^tbgue,  v.  300. 

The  ■feraofe  e^^  hath  all  deuonred. 
Under  the  keic  of  auarice 
The  treason r  of  the  benefice, 
Whereof  the  poure  ihulden  clotke. 
And  ete,  and  drinke,  and  bouse  bothe. 

Gower.    Con/,  Am,     ProlQgue,  fol.  3. 

He  wyl  kepea  it  hem  self,  and  cofime  it  fasten 

PierM  Plouhman.     Crede,  book  ii« 


And  the  cofres  of  Christendom,  and  thekeiebotben, 
And  the  lock  of  byleue,  lieth  loken  in  her  bondes. 

Piers  PkmAmmm,    Crtde,  book  i. 

My  hantie  bmldiags  kege  toaee, 

my  turrets  and  my  traine. 
My  hone,  my  booada,  ray  cofred  coine 

for  others  doe  remain. 

7\trbermfe,     The  EpicuTe*s  CoumeL 

Wbaa  they  of  the  towne  bad  hard  that  crye,  they  receyued  the 
Englytsbmen  into  their  houses,  and  made  theym  good  cherc  :  and 
some  opeyned  their co/fW**,  and  bade  them  take  what  them  lyit,  so 
tiiey  might  be  assured  of  thir  lyaes. 

Lwd  Bemers,    Frmumrt.     Oreiiyclr,  voL  L  ck.  ckxIf. 

Afterwardf ,  enery  lignage  of  the  towne  or  trybc  had  a  great 
coffer  of  cypres.  Into  whiche  they  did  putt  the  boanes  of  them, 
tiini  were  dead  of  that  trybe,  and  they  dyd  cary  that  same  C0ftr 
ypon  a  eharratt.  NicolL    Thucydidu,  foL  54. 

And  in  bis  rage  he  instantly  commands 

That  ercry  English  should  his  pris*ner  kill, 

Except  some  few  in  some  great  captain's  hands. 
Whose  ransom  mtgbt  his  empty  ctt^ttt  fill. 

Drayton,     The  Barmi  Wm,  book  i. 
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COFFER.      And  it'could  be  nothing  but  pandttony  wbSle  be  liTed,  wblcb 
—        brought  it  to  pan  that-  vben  he  died,  there  were  found  in  liis 
COFFIN,  e^fftrt  nine  hundred  thousand  pounda  besides  plate  and  jewels. 

Baker,    Henry  t I.    AnHo\\79» 

He  commanded  one  day  his  cojfertr  that  kept  his  money,  to  gine 
a  friend  of  his  fire  and  twenty  m3rryade8,  which  the  Romans  call 
in  their  tongue  decies,  his  cofferer  marvelling  at  it,  and  being 
angiy  withaU  in  his  mind,  brought  him  all  this  money  in  a  heap 
together,  to  shew  him  what  a  marvellous  mass  of  money  it  was. 
Antonius  seeing  it  as  he  went  by,  asked  what  it  was  :  the  cofferer 
answered  him«  it  was  the  money  he  willed  liim  to  give  unto  hii 
friend.-  North*    Plutarch*    AntoMui^  fol.  755. 

The  last  care  of  the  children  of  this  world  is,  after  all  their 
labours  to  die  rich.  Though  the  thoughts  of  death  are  not  very 
agreeable  to  them,  yet  as  they  must  die,  it  is  at  least  some  conso- 
lation^  if  tiiey  can  leave  their  coffers  full  behind  tliem. 

Gilpim,    Sermon,  4.  vol.  iii. 

Hie  cffferer  and  the  treasurer  of  the  chamber  reeetve  and  pay 
great  sums,  which  it  is  .not  at  all  necessary  they  should  either 
receive  or  pay. 

Burie,    Speech  on  the  JBconomieal  reform, 

CCyPFIN,  V.       ^      Fr.  coffin.    In  Scotch,  caip  is  a 
CoVfiNj  ».  Y  coffin.     Knox  repeatedly  uses  a 

Co'ffin-makeb.  J  cope  of  lead  for  a  leaden  coffin, 
which.  Dr.  Jamieson  remarks,  seems  to  confirm  Skin* 
ner*s  Etymon  of  the  English  co^it,  from  the  A.  S. 
cofe,  cofa,  cavea;  but,  he  adds,  it  appears  doubtful 
whether  both  cope  and  caip  do  not  simply  signify  a 
covering,  from  A.  S.  coppe,  the  top  of  any  thing.  (See 
Cope.) 

To  this  it  may  be  added,  that  Wiclif  renders  the  Lat. 
cophinos,  coffyns.  In  the  Modern  Version  it  is  baskeU  ; 
Gr.  tc6<f>iyo9. 

Coffin  was  also  applied  to  **  the  nused  crust,  or 
cavities  of  pies."  See  the  Annotations  upon  the  pas- 
sages quoted  from  Ben  Jonson  and  Shakspeare.  Coffin 
is  now  only  applied  to 

A  chest  or  box,  constructed  for  the  reception  of  the 
dead. 

A  reverend  painted  lady  was  brought. 

And  coffined  in  crust  till  now  she  was  hoary. 

Ben  Jonson.     The  GipHet  Metamorphosed, 


When  Lis  mijesty  w«s  beheaded  on  a  scailbld  Joyning  to  the  COFFIN. 

Banquetting-house  at  WhitcUall,  and  his  corps  thereupon  im-  "  * 

mediately  cofin^d  and  cover'd  with  a  black  velvet  pall.  cOG 

Wood.    /'«/<,  vol.  iL  fol.  87. 

Not  a  flower*  not  a  flower  sweet 

On  mj  black  cofin  let  there  be  thrown. 
Not  a  fnend,  not  a  friend  greet 

My  poor  corpse,  where  my  bones  shall  be  throwne. 
ShsJkspeart.    Svng  im  Tweifth  Night, 


There  you're  sure  to  find 


If  you  spend 


The  rcd-deere  pyes  i'  your  houae,  or  sell  'hem  forth,  sir. 
Cast  so,  that  I  may  haue  their  coffins  all. 
Return 'd  here,  and  pil'd  vp. 

Jd.    Staple  of  Newes,  act  ii.  sc.  2. 

P£T.  Why  thou  saist  true,  it  is  a  paltrie  cap, 
A  custard  coffen^  a  bauble,  a  silken  pie. 

Shahspcare.     Taming  of  the  Shrew,  fol.  224. 

It  [verse]  hath  no  power.    For  mine  from  his  black  herse 
Rcdeemes  not  Talbot,  who,  cold  as  the  breath 
Of  winter,  coffined  lyes. 

Hahingtms,    Castara,  part  11.  el.  6. 

And  alle  eeten  and  weren  fiilfild.  And  thei  token  the  relifs  of 
broken  metis  twelve  coffyns  fuland  of  the  fischis. 

Wiclif.    A/arii,  ch.  vi. 

And  all  the  time  which  they  monme  they  keep  the  dead  in  the 
house,  the  bowels  being  taken  out  and  filled  with  chownam  or 
lime,  and  coffined:  and  when  the  time  is  eipired  they  carry  them 
outplaying  and  piping  and  bum  them. 
Hahlayt.    Voyage,  dfc.  M.  Ralph  Fitih,  voL  ii.  part  i.  fol.  263. 

Tliere  Is  one  vse  and  custome  amongst  them,  which  is  strange 
and  rare,  but  yet  it  is  very  ridiculous,  and  that  is  this :  when 
any  man  dyeth  amongst  them,  they  take  the  dead  body,  and 
put  it  in  a  coffine  or  chest,  and  in  the  hand  of  the  corps  they  put 
a  little  scroule,  &  in  the  same  there  are  these  wordes  written,  that 
tlie  same  man  died  a  Russe  of  Russes  .hauing  receiued  the  faith, 
and  died  in  the  same. 

Id.    Richard  Chaneelor,  vol.  i.  fol.  254. 


'   The  bully  match'd  with  rascals  of  his  kind. 
Quacks,  coffiu'msdkers, 

Stepmey.    JuvenoL    Satire,  8. 1. 312. 

Throuffh  yielding  planks  the  angry  bullets  fly. 
And  of  one  wound,  hvndreds  together  die : 
Born  under  different  stars,  one  fate  they  have. 
The  ship  their  coffin,  and  the  sea  their  grave. 

Walter,    Of  our  late  war  with  Spain,  (1651.) 

Be  not  ^mayed  at  the  approach  of  pain  and  sickness ;  let' not 
the  oiffin  and  the  shroud  ternfy  you. 

Bishop  Home.    The  World  incarnate,  dik  7. 

COFOUNDER,  a  feUow  founder ;  oo,  and  found, 
lAi,  fundare. 

Doctor  Cains  a  learned  physition  of  Cambridge,  and  a  co- 
founder  of  Gunwell  and  Caius  CoUedge,  hath  onely  on  his  monn^ 
ment  there  :  FFI  CAIVS. 

Camden.    Remains.  JSpitaphes,  IbL  374. 

COFRE  DE  FEROTE,  or  Naubcakpatbpstl,  or 
The  FbuT  Parts,  or  The  Squate  Mountain ;  Spanish, 
Mexican,  and  English  names  of  one  of  the  highest 
summits  of  the  North  American  Andes.  This  remark- 
ahle  mountain,  formed  of  basaltic  porphyry,  is  dis- 
tinguished from  its  gigantic  neighbours  by  having  a 
square  rock  on  the  eastern  side  of  its  top,  which  is 
supposed  to  resemble  a  Coflfer,  and  is  13,414  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  being  a  land- 
mark, visible  at  an  immense  distance,  for  the  harbour 
of  Vera  Cruz.  There  appears  no  crater  fit  the  top, 
but  from  beds  of  lava,  and  the  whole  moimtain  being 
surrounded  with  pumice  stones  and  scorise,  it  is  very 
evident  that  it  has  formerly  been  a  volcano.  It  does 
not  enter  the  region  of  perpetual  congelation,  though 
it  exceeds  the  altitude  of  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe  by 
above  1300  feet.  The  summit  of  this  mountain,  under 
the  towering  Cofre,  or  naked  square  rock  mentioned 
above,  is  surrounded  by  a  forest  of  pines. 

The  Cofre  de  Perote  is  in  about  19**  46'  north 
latitude. 

COG,  n.  Swed.  kogg ;  Dutch,  kogghe.  The  Ger. 
kaucht,  Wachter  says,  is  a  hollow  vessel  of  whatever 
use  or  kind.  In  Scotch,  cog,  coag,  coig,  cogne.  The 
English  keg,  (in  which  fish  or  liquors  are  shut  in  and 
confined,)  is  no  doubt  the  same  word ;  from  the  A.  S. 
aeggian,  to  shut  in  or  confine,  to  keep  or  hold  within 
it,  to  contain. 

A  small  boat,  constructed  to  hold  or  confine  fish 
within  it. 

This  messenger  adoune  him  gan  to  hie 
And  found  Jason  and  Hercules  also 
That  in  a  cogge  to  londe  were  ygo 
Hem  to  refinrahen,  and  to  t^e  the  aire. 

Chaucer.    Cf  HypsiphUe  and  Medest,  IbL  204. 

The  word  Cogones,  Cogs,  is  found  in  the  Statute  23 
Henry  VIII.  18,  and  in  Matthew  Paris,  a.  d.  1066. 
It  appears  to  have  been  peculiar  to  the  small  vesseb 
used  on  the  Humber  and  Ouse.  See  Cocxet.  Cog- 
men  became  a  name  for  itinerant  shipwrecked  b^gars. 
See  Coax. 


COG.  Cog,  v. 


COGENT. 


COG 

Ihre  auspects  kagg  (i.  c.  hegg,)  and 


COG 
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Co'ooEBY^  >kogg  as  above,  and  also  kugg,  (i.  e.  the 
Co^GGiNO.  J  Cog  of  a  wheel,)  to  be  from  the  same 
root. 

The  Cog,  or  tooth  of  a  wheel,  is  that  which  fastens 
or  secures  it ;  *c.  in  its  regular  motion.  To  cog  a 
wheel  is  to  fix  such  coga ;  to  cog  a  die  is  to  load  it  so 
as  to  9ecurc  its  fidl  j  and  hence,  (or  perhaps  from  the 
frauds  of  cogmen,  see  Coax,)  to  cog  is,  met. 

To  defraud,  to  delude,  to  deceive,  to  falsify* 

To  ihake  the  bones  and  cog  the  craftSe  dice. 
To  carde  in  care  of  sodaine  loase  oif  pence 

Unseemely  is,  and  taken  for  a  vice : 
Unlawful  play  can  haue  no  good  pretence. 

Turhermle,    To  his/ricHd  P.  Of  Courting,  ^e. 

And  scorn  the  crowd  of  snch  as  cog  for  pence. 
And  waste  their  wealth  in  sinful  bravery. 

Drt^toH,    Pastorals,    Eclogue,  7. 

Round,  and  like  a  wry  cog  in  the  wheel ;  yet  now,  he  is 
streighted,  and  set  again  in  his  way,  as  if  he  bad  never  been  onU 

Feltkam.    Jtesdkre,  89. 

There  is  much  cozenage  of  the  poore  people  by  cogged  mira- 
cles, saith  Cardinal  Lyranus ;  these  holy  frauds  oonld  not  gull 
men  if  they  did  not  judge  according  to  appearance. 

Hall,     The  Deceit  of  jtppesaroHce,  vol.  i.  foL  453. 

Ray.  Folly,  rir !  of  what  qnaliw  ? 

Fal.  Quality !  any  quality  in  fashion :  drinking,  lying,  cog- 
ging,  canting,  et  c«tera.    Will  you  hare  any  more  ? 

Ford,     The  Sun*s  DarUng,  act  i.  sc.  1. 

Lo  here  good  reader,  another  manifest  example  of  the  vnhonest 
dealing  and  false  cogging  of  these  men. 

Fox.    Martyrs,  fol.  1143. 

This  is  a  second  false  snnnise  or  coggerie  of  the  Jesuits  to  keep 
the  ignorant  in  error. 

fFatsoH.    QuodUheU  ofReUgion  and  State,  (1602.)  p.  195. 

•«  Why,  Pan,"  (says  she)  "  what*s  aU  this  rant  ? 
1^8  every  country«bubble's  cant. 
Am  I  the  patroness  of  vice  ? 
Is't  I  who  cog  or  palm  the  dice." 

Gay.    Fable,  12.  part  il. 

He  heard  there  was  a  club  of  cheats. 
Who  had  contrived  a  thousand  feats ; 
Could  change  the  stock,  or  cog  a  dye, 
And  thus  deceive  the  sharpest  eye. 

Swift.    The  Beast's  confession  to  the  Priest, 

COGENIAL,  see  Congenial. 

Coccaie  is  often  cited  by  Rabelais,  a  writer  of  a  cogenial  CMt. 
Warton.    History  of  English  Poetry,  vol.  iL  p.  357. 

"  CogeniaL"  Let  me  recommend  congenial  to  your  next  edition; 
you  can  use  words,  Mr.  Warton,  better  than  you  can  make  them* 

Ritson,     Observations  on  Warton* s  History, 

CCKGENT,^      Lat.  cogens,  from  cogere,  (co^agere,) 

Co'oBNTLY,  >to  drive  together,  to  compel. 

Co'gbncy.  J  Having  the  force  of  things  brought 
together  or  collected,  of  things  united  ;  having  united 
strength,  powerful,  forcible,  compulsive. 

Met.  in  argument  or  reasoning ;  convincing. 

No  better  nor  more  cogent  reason  can  be  given  of  any  thing, 
than  that  it  implies  a  contradiction  to  be  otherwise. 

Jllore,    Immortality  of  the  Soul,  book  i.  ch.  iv.  fol.  24. 

Which  living  and  understanding  substances,  as  they  make  in* 
comparably  the  most  considerable  and  noble  part  of  the  naturally 
known  and  visible  creation ;  so  they  do  the  most  clearly  and 
cogently  demonstrate  to  philosophical  enquirers  the  necessary 
self-existence,  and  omnipotent  power,  and  unsearchable  wisdom, 
and  boundless  beneficence  of  their  maker. 

Bentley,    Sermon,  8. 


*i.^*u  ^  ^^  "'^  *^*'*'  '  presume  is  enough  to  let  others  see,  COGENT. 

tnat  I  have  not  neglected  to  declare  my  poor  sense  about  self-  

evident  propositions,  and  the  cogency  and  evidence  of  demonstra-  COOI- 

tive  or  probable  deductions  of  reason.  TATE 

Loche,    Second  JRepfy  to  the  Bishop  of  Worcester, 

All  those  who  have  affections  which  lead  them  to  the  conser- 
vation of  cinl  order  would  recognize,  eteu  in  its  cradle,  the  child 
as  Jegitmiate,  which  has  been  produced  from  those  princiDles  of 

"i^iJlVn  SS^S1k7  ^  l^^t  ^  Wo^e'^n^ent*  owe*^  their  birth, 
and  on  which  they  justify  their  continuance. 

Burhe.    Be/ections  on  the  Revolution  in  Fyauce. 

It  U  one  thing,  to  discover  a  principle,  and  another,  to  argue 
justly  and  cogently  from  it  '      «sw 

Hurd,     Worht,    The  true  Idea  nf  Prophecy, 

The  critick,  eagor  to  establish  his  superiority,  triumphing  in 
every  discovery  of  failure,  and  zealous  to  impress  the  corencv  of 
hb  arguments,  pursues  him  [the  author]  from  line  to  line  with- 
out cessation  or  remorse        Johnson.    The  Rambler,  fio.  176. 

CO'GITATE,  V.  -]      Lat.  cogitare,  a  cogendo  dictum. 
Co'oiTATioN,  Mens  plura  in  mum  cogit,  unde 

Co^oiTATivB,         \deUgere  posiU.    Varro.   And  Vos- 
Co  GiTABLB,  sius,  cogitotio,  fiihU  aUud  ist,  quam 

*   Co  oiTABiMTY.     J  curavum  congregatio,  give  rerum  in 

animo  nostro  agitaHo  ac  comparatio. 
Ft.  cogiter,    "  to   think  much,  imagine,  consider, 

contemplate,  cast  in  the  mind,  study  on,  advise  himself 

devise  with    himself,    intend^    purpose,    determine! 

mind.      Cotgrave.  * 

Vehemence  of  words  full  often  helpe  the  matter  forwardes  when 
more  IS  gathered  by  cogitation,  then  if  the  thing  had  bene  spoken 
in  plaine  wordes.  mison.    The  ^rt  of  Rhetorihe,  fol  m. 

And  as  for  them  which  were  with  Master  Chancclor  in  hb  shippe. 
?7  h^  great  cauM  of  discomfort  by  the  losse  of  their  compa^' 
(whom  the  foresaid  tempest  had  separated  from  them.)  and  wem 
not  a  little  doubled  with  cogitations  and  perturbaUons  of  minde! 
in  respect  of  their  doubtful!  course.  — *«uc, 

Hahluyt,     Voyage,  if  c,    Richard  Chancelor,  roll  {o\.  246. 
He  wUch  hath  so  aduanoed  vs,  is  our  witnes,  how  we  both  dav 
and  night  reuolumg  in  our  mmds,  did  cogitate  nothing  more,  thak 
how  to  satisfie  the  partes  of  agood  pastour,  in  attending  the  health 
andcureoftheflocke.  jfox.    Martyrs,  toL  7^. 

For  he  that  calleth  a  thing'into  his  mind,  whether  by  impression 

or  recordation,  fo^^Va/eM  and  coosidereth ;  and  he  that  imploveth 

the  faculty  of  his  phansie  also  cogitateth;  and  he  that  leasoneth. 

doth  m  hke  manner  cogitate  or  devise.  ««"«cmi. 

Bacon,     On  Learning,  by  G.  Wats,  book  ii.  ch.  xiii. 

Heauenly  cogitations  were  in  him,  who  onely  figured  a  man 
kneeling,  with  his  hands  lifted  up  to  the  heanens.  with  thi.  in 
scribed,    SVPREMA  OPTIMA  MVNDI.  ^  ^' 

Camden.    Remains,    Impreses,  p.  221, 

An  extreme  desire  did  lately  assail  me  to  entertain  between  mr 
other  private  studies,  some  such  discourse  as  might  work  uoon 
mine  own  mind,  and  at  last  abstract  awhile  if  not  elevate  mv  cori 
tations  above  all  earthly  objects.  '     ' 

Reliptiof  WottoniantB.     To  Sir  Edmund  Bacon. 

Wherefore  one  of  the  modeme  very  ingenionsly  hath  reduced 
aU  the  power  of  the  soule  into  motion  ;  noteing  the  mifprision  and 
precipitancy  of  some  of  the  ancients  ;  who  fixing  their  eyes  and 
thoughU  with  unadvised  hast  upon  memorv,  imagination  and 
reason,  have  past  over  the  cogitative  faculty  untoucht:  which 
hath  a  chief  part  m  the  order  of  conception. 

Bacon.     On  Learning,  by  G.  Wats,  book  ii.  ch.  xiii. 

For  it  is  not  at  all  conceivable,  that  ever  there  was  a  time  when 

^^'^rrJf'""'^""  Ti"  °^*  "^^^^^  »«^  .oy  .ich ThL^ 

cogitabU  at  all.  Cudworth,    Morality,  book  iv.  ch.  iv. 

It  [coguMcitiye  power  of  the  soul]  is  enabled  as  occasion  serves 
and  outward  objects  invite,  graduaUy  and  successively  to  unfold 
and  display  it  self  in  a  vital  manner,  by  framing  inteUunble  ideju 
or  conceptions  within  it  self  of  whatsoever  hath  any  entitv  o» 
cogitability,  /rf.     /4.    booklv.di.i 
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COGI-         ▲  maa  hu  little  reaion,  God  kDowt»  to  taaey  the  tuppotitum  of 

Tate,  his  life,  lenfle,  uid  cogitative  facultiet  to  be  aa  iodependeDt  being, 

-—  irh«Q  be  cotuHden  how  traaaitory  aad  nocertain  at  beat  hia  life 

COGNI-  and  all  his  inioyments  are. 
TION.  WoUtuton,    Religion  tf  Nature,  see.  5.  $  15. 

First :  'tis  possible  to  infinite  power  to  create  an  immaterial 
cogitative  substance.  That  there  can  be  such  a  thing  as  a  cogitative 
substance,  that  is,  a  substance  endued  with  consciousness  and 
thought,  is  granted  by  all ;  because  every  man's  own  experience 
convinces  him  that  he  himself  b  such  a  substance. 

Clark,     0/the  Beitig  and  Attributes  of  God. 

If  on  these  subjects  their  discourse  leads  them  to  inculcate  doc- 
tilnas,  whieh  not  only  exceed  ttie  power  of  speech,  but  even  human 
ideas  and  cogitations,  they  then  fly  to  allusions,  similitudes,  and 
figures.  Warburton,     The  Divine  Legation,  book  iii.  sec.  2. 

CCyGNATE,  \     ^flft/<,  past  participle  of  n(wcor  (for 
CoGNA^TioN.    J  gvascor  from  Gr.  f^evyaw.   Vossius.) 
Fr.  cognation,  "  affinity,  alliance,  kindred,  parent* 
age."     Cotgrave. 

Which  atoms  are  still  hovering  up  and  down,  and  never  rest 
till  they  meet  with  some  pores  proportionable  and  cognate  to  their 
figures,  where  they  acquiesce. 

ffowelL     Letter,  50.  hook  Ir. 

It  is  true  whieh  is  affirmed  in  the  law,  in  puri  cognationis 
gradA,  par  idempie  jus  statuatur  s  when  the  cognation  ie  the 
same,  the  law  la  ao  too  :  that  ia,  if  it  be  measured  in  the  same 
kind  of  cognation.     Taylor,    Bute  of  Conscience,  book  iL  ch.  iL 

Hie  wet  parti  of  the  adventitious  liqtior  moUifie  the  sides  of 
the  body  already  baked  ;  and,  both  of  them  being  in  a  Uke  temper 
and  cognation,  uiey  easily  stidc  and  grow  together. 

Digtnf,    Of  Bodies,  ch.m, 

IWo  oi  whieh  [vices]  I  shall  mentioii,  as  being  of  near  cogna^ 

Hon  to  it  pngratitude]  and  constant  coherence  with  it.  The  first 
of  which  IS  pride.  And  the  second  hard-heartedness,  or  want  of 
compassion.  South,    Sermons,  vol.  i.  foL  477. 

COGNITION,  ^     Cognihts,  past  participle  of  cog- 

Co^oNiTivx,  [noaco  ;  con,  and  nosco  from  the  Gr. 

CooNXZA^SLE,        Cf^iywaKo),  exwu^  notatjudico,  censeo, 

Co'oNiZAircB.       )  existimo, 

Fr.  cognoisance,  knowledge,  acquaintance,  fiEimiliarity 
with  i  skill,  canning,  experience  in  j  a  notice  or 
notion,  an  intelligence,  imderstanding,  apprehensioa 
of.     Cotgrave. 

Cognizance,  in  our  older  writers,  is  that  by  which 
any  one  may  be  known.  See  the  Examples  from  Sir 
Thomas  More  and  Froissart. 

For  thiaa  fortooe  that  I  of  tell 
With  men  whan  her  luat  to  dwell, 
Maketh  hero  to  lese  her  coMaemnce 
And  nourisheth  hem  in  ignormnnce. 

Chaucer,     The  Romant  of  the  Rose,  fol«  141. 

And  man  inoweth  nothing,  saue  only  by  reason^ 
And  reason  in  man,  is  diuerse  of  operation ; 
How  can  then  man  be  parfite  of  cognidon. 
For  reason  shall  ao  reason  that  somtyme  among 
A  man  by  information  may  ryghte  wisely  do  wrong. 
SheltOH,    A  Treatise  hetwene  IVouth  and  It^ormation, 

Aworke  of  great  erudicio  and  elegant,  and  stuffed  with  the 
cognicion  of  many  thinges  worthy  to  be  learned. 

Sir  Thomas  More,     Wories,  foL  4. 

And  forasmuch  as  the  protector  gaue  the  bore  for  his  eogni" 
saunce,  this  dreme  made  so  fereful  an  impreasiO  in  his  hart,  y'  he 
was  throughly  determined  no  leger  to  tary.         Id,    lb,  161.  54« 

And  all  these  cariagis  were  sette  in  voyde  granges  and  baraes, 
in  savegarde,  and  on  euery  raanne*s  cariage  his  owue  eognisauct 
or  armes,  wherby  euery  ma  myght  knowe  his  owne. 

Froissart,     Cronycle,  vol.  L  ch.  zvi. 

For  which  cause,  men  imagined,  that  he  gaue  the  smue  in  his 
full  brightnea  for  his  cognisance  or  badge. 

HaU.    Henry  VI,     The  thirty-ninth  Yerc. 


Part  hereof  hath  been  discovered  by  himself,  and  some  by  hn-  COGNI* 

mane  indagation :  which,  though  magnified  as  freah  fnventSoiu  HON. 

unto  us,  are  stale  onto  his  cognition,  «.  ' 

Ar  TAoaMf  ^rsMw,  book  L  ch.2. 


This  imagery  and  representation  of  the  qualities  of  the  things 
wUhoot,  is  that  we  call  our  oonoeption,  hnagtnalion,  lAeaa,  notice 
or  knowledge  of  them ;  and  the  iiacnity  or  power ^^by  wkMoh  va  are 
capable  of  aock  knowledge,  ia  thai  I  here  caU  cogwkim  powa^  or 
conceptive,the  power  of  knowing  or  conceiving. 

Hobhs.    Human  Nature,  ch.  L 

And  in  this  yoa  mxiat  consider,  first  Ood'a  eoreaani  made  with 
the  Gentiles,  or  the  receiving  them  into  the  Church,  deduced  out 
of  those  words,  {Acts  zvii.  30.)  But  now  eommands,  for  all  to 
whom  God  makes  known  hia  eommands,  are  by  tkat  rery  cogni^ 
zance  known  to  be  parts  of  his  Church. 

Hasnanond,     Works,  Tol.  ir.  aevm.  13. 

For  to  what  purpose  u  an  authority  of  taking  cognLsance,  if  they 
have  no  power  of  giving  aeatence,  unleas  it  were  to  defer  it  to  a 
superior  judge,  which  in  this  case  cannot  be  supposed  ? 

J,  Taylor.    Polemical  Discourse,  fol.  989. 

I  last  winter  erected  a  court  of  justiee  for  the  eaercetiiig  ef 
several  enormities  in  drees  and  behaviour,  i^ick  am  not  eogw^ 
table  in  any  other  courts  in  this  realm.  Tatter,  No.  250. 

Of  crimes  that  are  cognisable  by  courts  of  judicature,  hew  few 
would  Call  under  their  sentence,  were  it  not  itr  the  oUigatiaa 
which  religion  lays  upon  those  persons  to  speak  the  truth,  by 
whose  evidence  the  facts  in  questioa  must  be  proved  and  ascer- 
tained ? 
Bishop  Home,    Worhs,    The  In/luence  of  ChHstiamity,  dime,  ZU 

The  government  claims  to  be  strictly  theocratical,  and  the  pecnle 
to  be  governed  by  it  were  to  be  made  sensible,  at  everv  step,  that 
it  was  so.  Therefore  the  interesting  events  in  their  civil  history 
were  to  be  regarded  by  them  as  coming  within  die  cogniaesnte,  aad 
lying  under  the  controul  of  their  divine  govenumr. 

Hurd,     Works,    Conclusions  from  the  true  idem  of  Prophesy, 

COGNOMINATION,  1      Lat.  cognomen  ;  con,  and 
CoGNo'uiNAL.  Snomen;   a  word  commoa 

to  the  Northern  as  well  as  to  the  Greek  and  Latia 
Languages.  Goth,  namo ;  A.  S.  noma;  Ger.  and 
Dutch,  name ;  Swe.  nanm  ;  Gr.  opo/ta ;  Lat.  nomen; 
It.  nome ;  Fr.  nom ;  Sp.  nombre. 

Cognomen  is  a  name  added  to  another  name  of  a 
family  or  people,  which  is  generally  bestowed  upon 
some  individual  ab  etentu  aliquo,  and  by  him  trans- 
mitted to  his  posterity.  Gesner.  And  s«e  the  Exam* 
pie  from  J.  Taylor. 

For  therefore  Christ  gave  him  the  cognomisuuion  of  Cephas, 
hrh  riit  m^aXiis  to  show  that  St.  Peter  waa  the  viiible  Uead  of  the 
CathoUck  Church.     J,  Taylor,    Polemical  Discourse,  foL  996. 

And  therefore,  altho'  it  denied  that  some  in  the  water  do  carry 
a  justifiable  resemblance  to  some  at  land,  3ret  are  the  major  part 
which  bear  their  names  unlike ;  nor  do  they  otherwise  resemble 
the  creatures  on  earth,  then  they  on  earth  the  constellations  which 
pass  under  animal  names  in  heaven :  nor  the  dog-fish  at  sea  much 
more  make  out  the  dog  of  the  land^  then  that  lus  cogmomisial  or 
namesake  in  the  heavens. 

Sir  Thomas  Brown,  book  iii.  dLZzir. 


COGNO- 

SCE34CE. 


COGNO'SCENCE^ 

COGNO'sCIBLGj 

COGNO'SCIBILITY^ 

COONO^SCITIYE. 


See  CoGNinoir,  aboTe. 


-Often  with  open  eye 


We  look  upon  a  man  in  our  presence. 

And  yet  of  that  near  object  have  no  cognoscence. 

More,    On  the  Saul,  part  iL  hook  vL 


casuX 


The  high  scope  I  drore  at  was,  by  the  method  I  have  takeo^ 
to  recover  to  their  cognoscence  that  noble  part  of  their  C^^^U 
which  waa  lost,  and  yet  which  PythBgoraaoncehadfrom  their  fore. 
fathers,  as  is  abundantly  teatified  by  the  sufferagea  of  historians. 

Id.    Appendix  to  Drf,  PhiUsophick  Cakbala,, 
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COQNO«       Bttadm,  there  being:  tluit  commmiiMtioii  bttwtzt  the  earth  and 

SCENCE.  the  ure,  that  at  leaat'the  Ikme  of  things  will  arrire  to  their  ro^ 

—         mueemee  that  haye  left  this  life  ;   the  after  HI  sncceaa  of  their 

COHABIT,  wicked  enterprises  and  unmeasonable' transactions  may  arm  their 

tormenting  conscience  with' neirwhfps  and  «tl«|f8. 

More.    JmmartaUty  o/tike'Soui,  book  iii.  ch.  xi.  foL  189. 


Wit  e9kn6MHg  iHdi  Maike,  had  a  ton  oamed  Satyr,  who  fbl-  XXXABB 
lowed  hkn,  cari^fing  a  quiver  JlUed^witfa.  poisoned*  arrows*  wliMy         --- 
where  they  once  drew  blood,  could  by  no  skill  erer  be  extraoted.  COHERE. 

rke  RtamUer,  No.  22. 


And  If  tMs  were  -aot  tme,  It  were  vain  that  the  Apostle  com- 
maads  na  toiavokivn  heretick:  ft>rno  aKtanal*  act  can-pass  upcm 
'«  man- for  a- crime  that  4»not  esginwii/f. 

J.  S^hr.    The  IMeriy  •/  i¥sytojyfay,  soe^  li. 

"Where  there  is  more  light,  there  is  more  visibility ;  so  where 
tiiere  is  more  of  entity,  reality,  add  perfection,  there  Is  there 
more  of  conceptibility  and  eogKoiHliUtf. 

Cudworik,     InieUectual  ^yttem,  fol.  639. 

Knowledge  is  infiniteyand  put  of  this  infiDity  erery  one  snatches 
some  things  real,  and  some  Imager  of  things ;  and  there  are 
many  cagnotcitive  faculties  abote  and  below,  and  powers  minis- 
tering to  knowledge,  and  all  these  bare  «iaoy  waya  of  balog 
absurd,  or  hindered,  and  of  being  imperfect. 

J,  Taylor,     The  Rule  of  Conscience,  book  i.  ch.  ii. 

Wherefore  It  most  of  neceasity  be  granted,  that  betddespaasion 
frnm  corporeal  things,  or  the  passive  perception  of  sense,  there 
is  in  the  souls  of  men  aaother  more  acdve  principle,  or  an  innate 
eogmoMcUive  power,  whereby  they  are  enabled  to  understand  or 
judge  of  what  b  received  from  without  by  sense. 

Cudworth,    Morality,  book  iv.  ch.  i. 

COGOVERNOR,  Fr.  gouverneur;  It.  governatore; 
Sp.  gobemador;  Lat.  gubernator ;  from  gubernare, 
atum ;  to  rule,  guide^  order,  or  direct. 

For  which  cause  they  are  called  not  only  by  Maximus  Tyrias 
ffwdpx^^^f  ^»  co-rulers  with  God,  but  idso  by  Plato  himself, 
ry  fAoyUrrt^  itdfjopi  ffvp^xnrr*$,  the  co-governours  and  co-reigners 
with  the  Supreme  God. 

Cudworth,    Intellectual  System,  fol.  246. 

COHA'BIT,  V.  ^      Con,  and  habitare,  (from  habere,) 
CoHA^BiTANT,      >to  have  or  hold ;    habere,  sc,  domi' 
Cohabita'tion.  J  cilium,  to  have,  hold,  or  keep,  a 
dwelling  or  abiding  place. 

To  dwell  or  abide  together  with. 

Whosoeuer  therfore  shall  bee  founde  able  of  the  order  ot  dea- 
con, subdeacon,  or  priesthoode,  wee  wyll  that  no  such  men  bee 
prohibited  to  ascende  the  dignities  aforesayd,  for  the  cohabitation 
of  their  wyues.  Barnes.     Worhes,  foL  322. 

For  he  was  heard  in  threatning  wise  to  utter  these  words,  I  will 
remove  and  translate  thee  [Jupiter  Capitolinus]  into  the  lande  of 
the  Greeks :  untill  such  time  as  being  intreated  (according  as  he 
told  the  tale  himselfe)  and  inuited  first  by  him  for  to  eohabite,  he 
made  a  bridge  over  the  temple  of  Augustus  of  sacred  memorie, 
and  so  joyned  the  palatium  and  capitol  together. 

Holland.     Suetonius.    Caligula,  fol.  132. 

So  their  disagreeable  qualities,  both  ill  and  good,  being  reduced 
into  one  mild  temper,  no  small  number  of  the  Danes  became 
peaceable  cohabitants  with  the  Saxons  in  England,  where  great 
slaughter  had  made  lai^  room. 

Ralegh.    History  of  the  World,  book  iii.  ch.  xxtIIl  sec.  3. 

For  it  is  no  dishonour  to  be  overeome  kinsmen  of  kinsmen,  one 
Dorain  of  another  Dondn,  and  one  Chalcidean  of  another  of  bb 
own  race ;  or,  in  sum,  any  one  by  another  of  us,  being  neigh- 
bours, and  cohabiters  of  the  same  region. 

Hobbs.     Thucydides,  book  iv. 

Somethiufr  1  must  like  and  love  :  but  nothing  so  violently  as  to 
undo  myself  with  wantiug  it.  If  I  should  ever  be  entangled  in 
a  snare,  1  will  yet  cast  my  worst,  and  prepare  as  well  for  a  parting 
journey  as  cohabitation.  Feltham.    Resohe,  31. 

That  is,  their  portion  shall  lie  shame  and  an  eternal  prison 
hff^aKrSlbTs  ^vfia,  a  flood  of  brimstone,  and  a  cohabitation  with 
devils  to  eternal  ages.  Taylor.    Sermon,  I.  part  iii. 

And,  on  the  contrary,  if  a  Christian  woman  had  an  infidel  for 
her  husband,  she  should  not  depart  from  him  as  long  as  he  was 
willing  to  cohabit  with  her.         Sharp.     Worhs,  vol.  v.  dbc.  iv. 

All  cohabitants  in  general  run  into  this  unhappy  fault ;  men 
and  their  wives  break  into  reflections  which  are  like  so  much 
Arabic  to  the  rest  of  the  company ;  sbters  and  brothers  often 
make  the  like  figure  from  the  same  unjust  sense  of  the  art  of  bdng 
intimate  and  familiar.  TaHer,  No.  396. 


A  senator  could  not  nmrrya'feeed  wonum*:  a'freemanmmld 
not  marry  a  slave :  and  the  cohmHttdion  of  slaws  was  notealleU 
by  the  name  of  marriage. 

JottUi.    Hemafks  on  Ecdaiastical  ffitttrry,  vol.  IL  p.  258. 

COHEIR,  1  "Lat.  htms,  (Fedtus,)  ifpud  anti- 
CoHEi^RBSS.  J  ^ttof  pro  domino  ponebatur ,-  and 
Vossius  and  Mattinius  prefer  the  Etyoiology  from 
herus,  a  master;  becaiMe  he  isbonamm  dcmimus.  Sca- 
liger  considers  herus  to  be  ^pws;  and  this  'Lennep 
derives  from  the  verb  ^pu>,  the  proper  meaning  of 
•which,  he  adds,  is  placed  in  vi  et  impetu,  /quo  aUquid 
uUofium^mioeealur  etadmovmtur  aUeri. 

•Onenvho  inherOs  in  -conjunotioti  'Wtth  ^atidtfaer  or 
others ;  one  who  in  such  conjunction  takes,  or  is 
entitled  to  take  property  of  a  person  deceased  ;  one, 
in  the  words  6f  Blackstone,  upon  whom  the  law  casts 
the  estate  immediately  on  the « death  of  the  aacestor. 
Com.  ii.  Sai. 

And  then  If  we  be  the  sonnes,  then  be  we  heires,  heires  of 
God,  co'heires  of  Christ.     Sir  Thomas  More.   Worhes,  fol.  700. 

They  have  annulled  the  will  of  Tiberius,  who  in  hb  teatament 
had  adioyned  coheire  unto  him  another  of  hb  nephews  under  age. 

Holland.     Suetonius.    Caligula,  fol.  127. 

He  hath  delivered  us  from  the  hands  of  Satan,  hath  conquered 
death  for  us,  hath  taken  the  sting  out,  and  made  it  harmless  and 
medicinal,  and  proclaimed  us  heirs  of  heaven  and  coheires  with 
the  eternal  Jesus.  Taylor.    Sermon,  12.  part  iL 

They  are  all  heirs,  and  they  are  all  heirs  of  God,  and  all  joint 
heirs  with  Chrbt ;  not  properly  with  one  another ;  for  if  they 
were  joint,  or  co-htirs  with  one  another,  they  must  share  the  in- 
heritance between  them,  every  one  taking  hb  only  proportion  ; 
whereas  the  inheritance  of  the  sons  of  God  b  never  dirided. 

Bishop  Beveridge,    Sermon,  81. 

My  parents  had  no  other  chUd,  I  was  therefore  not  brow«beaten 
by  a  aaacy  brother,  or  lost  in  a  multitude  of  coheiresses,  whose 
fortunes  being  equal,  would  probably  have  conferred  equiJ  merit,* 
and  procured  equal  regard.       Johnson,    The  Rambler,  No.  62. 

COHELPER,  A.  S.  helpan ;  Dutch  helpen ;  Ger. 
helffen,  auxiliari,  juvare ;  to  aid,  succour,  or  assist. 

To  bee  short,  he  was  now  come  to  age,  he  was  an  old  man,  an 
impotent  man,  not  able  to  goe  from  place  to  place  to  minbter 
justice  ;  bee  chose  two  suffiraganes,  two  coadiutors,  two  cohelpers. 
Latimer.     The  fifth  Sermon  preached  before  King  Edward. 

COHE'RE,  V.  1  Con,  and  hatreo ;  ab  atpeo),  quod 
Cobe'bence,  est  capio,  prefiendo,  corripio.  Vos- 
CoHB^RBNCY,  >sius.  Horere  est  arctk  conjunctum 
CoHS^RENT,  I  esse,  arcik  capere  seu  prehendere, 
CoHE^sioN.  J  Martinius. 
To  hold  or  keep  close  or  tight  together,  in  close 

connection  or  dependency,  in  close  succession ;    to 

stick  together. 

I  will  not  speak  of  the  coherence  of  these  words,  [Isaiah  Iv.  7,] 
for  they  are  an  entire  sense  of  themselves,  and  contain  in  them 
two  parts ;  first,  the  conversion  of  a  sinner ;  secondly,  the 
condition  of  one  so  converted. 

Mede.     Worhs,  book  i.  disc.  34.  fol.  240. 

The  cause  of  the  coherence  or  consequence  of  one  conception  to 
another,  b  their  first  coherence  or  consequence  at  that  time  when 
they  are  produced  by  sense  :  as  for  example,  from  Saint  Andrew 
the  mind  runneth  to  Saint  Peter,  because  their  names  are  read 
together ;  from  Saint  Peter  to  a  stone,  from  the  same  cause ; 
from  stone  to  foundation,  because  we  see  them  together ;  and 
for  the  same  cause,  from  foundation  to  chnreh,  and  from  church 
to  people,  and  from  people  to  tumult :  and,  according  to  thU 
'Example,  tlie  mind  may  run  almost  from  any  thing  to  any  thing. 

H4bbs.    qf  Human  Nature,  ch.  ir. 
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COGI*         ▲  mtti  baa  little  reaaon,  God  knowa,  to  taaey  Ae  tupporiium  of 

iATE.  his  life»  aenae,  and  cogitatwe  facultiea  to  be  an  indepeadeot  being* 

•— >  when  he  conaiden  how  tranaitoiy  and  nncertain  at  beat  hia  life 

COGNI-  and  all  his  inioyments  are. 
TION.  WoUoMtan,    Beiigkm  of  Nature,  aec.  5.  %  15. 

First :  'tia  possible  to  infinite  power  to  create  an  immaterial 
cogiiativt  aubstaace.  That  there  can  be  such  a  thing  as  a  cogitatkte 
substance,  that  is,  a  substance  endued  with  consciousness  and 
thought,  is  granted  by  all ;  because  every  man's  own  experience 
.convinces  him  that  he  himself  b  such  a  substance. 

Clark,     Of  the  Being  and  Attributet  of  God. 

If  on  these  subjects  their  discourse  leads  them  to  inculcate  doc- 
tilnaa,  which  not  only  exceed  ttie  power  of  8{»eech,  but  even  human 
ideaa  and  cogitations^  they  then  fly  to  allusions,  similitudes,  and 
figures.  Wafbvrton,     The  Divine  Legation,  book  iii.  sec.  2. 

CCyGNATE,  \     Natus,  past  participle  ofnascor  (for 
Cogna'tion.    j  gnascor  from  Gr.  f^ewaw,   Vossius.) 
Fr.  cogncUionf  "  affinity,  alliance,  kindred,  pareot'" 
age."    Cotgrave. 

Which  atoms  are  still  hovering  up  and  down,  and  never  rest 
tHl  they  meet  with  some  pores  proportionable  and  cognate  to  their 
figures,  where  they  acquiesce. 

HowelL     letter,  50.  book  Ir. 

"it  is  true  which  is  af&rmed  in  the  law,  in  puri  cognationi* 
gradAy  par  idem^ue  Jus  statuatur :  when  the  cognation  is  the 
same,  the  law  is  so  too  :  that  is,  if  it  be  measured  in  the  same 
kind  of  cognation,     Taylor*    Rule  of  Conscience,  book  iL  ch.  iL 

Hie  wet  parti  of  the  adven^tious  liquor  molUfie  the  sides  of 
the  body  already  baked  ;  and,  both  of  them  being  in  a  like  temper 
and  cognation,  Uiey  easily  stidc  and  grow  together. 

Diglnf.     Of  Bodies,  ch,m. 

Two  of  which  [vices]  I  shall  mention,  as  being  of  near  cogna^ 
tion  to  it  ^ingratitude]  and  constant  coherence  with  it.  The  first 
of  which  IS  pride.  And  the  second  hard-heartedness,  or  want  of 
compassion.  South,    Sermons,  voL  i.  foL  477. 

COGNITION,  ^     Cognifus,  past  participle  of  cog- 

Co^GNiTiYE,  [ttQsco ;  COM,  and  fiosco  from  the  Gr. 

CooNizA^BLE,        Ct^ivwaKu),  exwu^  fiotatjudico,  censeo^ 

Co'gnizancb.       )  existimo, 

Fr.  cognoisance,  knowledge,  acquaintance,  fiEimiliarity 
with  I  skill,  canning,  experience  in ;  a  notice  or 
notion,  an  intelligence,  imderstanding,  apprehension 
of.     Cotgrave. 

Cognizancef  in  our  older  writers,  is  that  by  which 
any  one  may  be  known.  See  the  Examples  from  Sir 
Thomas  More  and  Froissart. 

For  thus  fdrtooe  that  I  of  tell 
With  men  whan  her  lust  to  dwell, 
Maketh  hem  to  lese  her  coniMmnce 
And  nourisheth  hem  in  ignoraunce. 

Chaucer.     The  Romant  of  the  Rose,  fol.  141. 

And  man  inoweth  nothing,  sauc  only  by  reason^ 
And  reason  in  man,  is  dluerse  of  operation ; 
How  can  then  man  be  parfite  of  cognicion, 
For  reason  shall  so  reason  that  somtymc  among 
A  man  by  information  may  ryghte  wisely  do  wrong. 
SheltOH,    A  Treatise  hetwene  Trouth  and  Information, 

A  worke  of  great  erudicio  and  elegant,  and  atuffed  with  tho 
cognicion  of  many  thinges  worthy  to  be  learned. 

Sir  Thomas  More,     Worhes,  foL  4. 

And  forasmuch  as  the  protector  gaue  the  bore  for  hia  eognt" 
saunce,  this  dreme  made  so  fereful  an  impreasiO  in  his  hart,  y*  he 
was  throughly  determined  no  leger  to  tary.         Id,    lb.  ioL  54« 

And  all  these  cariagis  were  sette  in  voyde  granges  and  baraes, 
in  savegarde,  and  on  euery  raanne*s  cariage  his  owne  eognteaHica 
or  armes,  wherby  euery  ma  myght  knowe  his  owne. 

Froissart,     Crony cle,  vol.  i.  ch.  xvi. 

For  which  caus«t»  men  imagined,  that  he  gaue  the  snnne  in  hif 
full  brightnea  for  his  cognisance  or  badge. 

HaU,    Henry  VL    The  thirty-ninth  Ytrc. 


Part  hereof  hath  been  discovered  by  himself,  and  some  by  hn*    006NI* 


mane  indagation :  which,  though  magnified  as  freah  inventioiu 
unto  us,  are  stale  unto  his  cognition, 

SirTkowMBr9wm^ho(]kL€k,x* 

This  imagery  and  representation  of  the  qualities  of  the  things 
without,  is  that  we  call  our  ooooeption,  imagination,  sAeas,  notice 
or  knowledge  of  them ;  and  the  (acnUr  or  power ,^bf  whttoh  we  mtm 
capable  of  snck  knowledge,  is  that  1  here  caU  cogiuivo  posoer^  oc 
cooceptive,the  power  of  knowing  or  conceiving. 

Hobbs.    Human  Nature,  ch.  L 

And  in  this  yon  mxttt  consider,  first  God's  eoreaaal  made  with 
the  Gentiles,  or  the  receiving  them  into  the  Church,  deduced  out 
of  those  words,  {Acts  xvii.  30.)  But  now  eommanids,  for  all  to 
whom  God  makes  known  his  commands,  are  by  timt  very  ro^^- 
zance  known  to  be  parts  of  his  Church. 

Hasnmond,     Works,  vol.  ir.  aevm.  13. 

For  to  what  purpose  is  an  authority  of  taking  cognizance,  if  they 
have  no  power  of  giving  aeatence,  unleaa  it  were  to  defer  it  to  a 
superior  judge,  which  in  this  case  cannot  be  supposed  ? 

J,  Taylor.    Polemical  Discourse,  fol,  9&9 , 

I  last  winter  erected  a  comrt  of  jnstieo  for  tho  conrectia^  of 
several  enormides  in  drees  and  behavioiir,  Whick  am  not  co^m 
zable  in  any  other  courts  in  this  realm.  Toiler,  No.  250, 

Of  crimes  that  ana  cognisable  by  conrts  of  judicature,  bow  few 
would  Call  under  their  sentence,  were  it  not  for  the  obligatioa 
which  religion  laya  upon  those  persons  to  speak  the  truth,  by 
whose  evidence  the  facts  in  question  must  be  proved  and  ascer- 
tained ? 
Bishop  Home,    Worhs,    The  InJIuonce  of  Chrtsitamity^  dime,  21, 

The  government  claims  to  be  strictly  theocralical,  and  the  pecnU 
to  be  governed  by  it  were  to  be  made  sensible,  at  everv  step,  that 
it  was  so.  Therefore  the  interesting  events  in  their  civil  hbtory 
were  to  be  regarded  by  them  as  coming  within  the  cognizemee,  and 
lying  under  the  controul  of  their  divine  goveraonr. 

Hurd,     Worhs,     Conclusions  from  the  true  idea  of  Prophesy, 

COGNOMINATION,  1      Lat.  cognomen  ;  em,  and 
Ck>ONo^MiNAL.  Snomen;   a  word  common 

to  the  Northern  as  well  as  to  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Languages.  Goth,  noma  j  A,  S.  luzma;  Ger.  and 
Dutch,  name;  Swe.  nanm ;  Gr,opo/tai  Lat.  nomen$ 
It.  nome ;  Fr.  nom ;  Sp,  nombre. 

Cognomen  is  a  ncane  added  to  another  ncane  of  a 
family  or  people,  which  is  generally  bestowed  upon 
some  individual  ab  eventu  aliquo,  and  by  him  trans- 
mitted to  his  posterity.  Gesner.  And  see  the  Exam* 
pie  from  J.  Taylor. 

For  therefore  Christ  gave  him  the  cognonUnation  of  Cephas, 
hrh  'nii  irf^aX^f  to  show  that  8t.  Peter  was  the  vJaibb  liaad  of  the 
CathoUck  Church.     J,  Taylor,    Polemical  Discourse,  foL  996, 

And  therefore,  altho'  it  denied  that  some  in  the  water  do  csrry 
a  justifiable  resemblance  to  some  at  land,  3ret  are  the  major  part 
which  bear  their  names  unlike ;  nor  do  they  otherwise  resemble 
ihe  creatures  on  earth,  then  they  on  earth  the  constellations  wUch 
pass  under  animal  names  in  heaven :  nor  the  dog-fish  at  sea  much 
more  make  out  the  dog  of  the  land,  then  that  lus  oogsszmsnal  ot 
namesake  in  the  heavens. 

Sir  Thomas  Brown,  book  ill.  ch.  oiv. 
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COGNO'SCENCE, 

CoGNO'sClBLGj 

COGNO'SCIBILITY, 

C0GN0^8C1TIV£. 


See  CooNinoir,  abore* 


-Often  with  open  eye 


We  look  upon  a  man  in  our  presence. 

And  yet  of  that  near  object  have  no  cognoscence. 

More,    On  the  Soul,  part  iL  hook  siL  can.  2: 

The  high  scope  I  drove  at  was,  by  the  method  I  have  takes, 
to  recover  to  their  cognoscence  that  noble  part  of  tlieir  Cabbala 
which  waa  lost,  and  yetwhich  Pythagoraa  once  had  from  theirfore- 
fathers,  as  is  abundantly  teatified  by  the  sufferagiea  of  historisafi 

Id,    Appendix  to  Def,  PhUosophich  Cabbala, 
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COONO-       fifliidet,  there  betiqr  that  CDnmraniMtlon  betwixt  the  earth  and 

SCENCE.  the  aire,  that  at  leett'the  fame  of  things  will  arrire  to  tlieir  eog^ 

— -         nofMHce  that  have  left  this  life  ;   the  after  III  snccess  of  their 

COHABIT,  wicked  enterprises  and  traYeasosable' transactions  may  arm  their 

tormenting  conscience  with  new  whips  and  stings. 

Mare.    ImmvrtuUty  o/tAe'Smi^  book  iii.  ch.  xi.  fol.  189. 

And  If  Mik  were  aot  tms,  It  were  Yaln  that  the  Apostle  oom- 
manda  ns  tot  avoid  «n  hetttidE :  ft>r  no  aBtBiwal^act  canpass  upon 
•a  man  for«  erMne  that  ianotusgwssili/ii'. 

-J.  Tayhf.    The  IMerty  tf  Frnpfnuftrng^  see*  ii. 

Where  there  is  more  light,  there  Is  more  visibility ;  so  where 
there  is  more  of  entity,  raality,  and  perfieetion,  there  Is  there 
more  of  conceptibility  and  eognotcilUity. 

Cmdwwtk.    InttUectual  Syttem,  fol.  639. 

Knowledge  is  infinitey«nd  pnt  of  this  inflnity  every  one  snatches 
some  things  real,  and  some  Imager  of  things;  and  there  are 
many  eognotcitivt  faculties  above  and  below,  and  powers  minis- 
tering to  knowledge,  -and  ^all  these  have  •many  ways  of  baiog 
absurd,  or  hindered,  and  of  l>eing  imperfect. 

J,  Taylor,     The  JRuie  of  Cmucience,  book  i.  ch.  ii. 

Wherefore  it  most  of  neeettity  be  granted,  that  besides' passion 
ftnm  corporeal  things,  or  the  passive  perception  of  sense,  there 
is  in  the  souls  of  men  another  more  active  principle,  or  an  innate 
cagmonHtive  power,  whereby  they  are  enabled  to  understand  or 
judge  of  what  is  received  from  without  by  sense. 

Cudworth,    Morality  ^  book  iv.  ch.  1. 

COGOVERNOR,  Fr.  gouvemeur;  It.  governatore; 
Sp.  gohemador;  Lat.  gubernator ;  from  gubernare, 
atum ;  to  rule,  guide,  order,  or  direct. 

For  which  cause  they  are  called  not  only  by  Maximus  Tyrius 
cwdpxorru  0«^.  co-rulers  with  God,  but  slso  by  Plato  himself, 
ry  lAMyUrrtf  SoifioM  vw^x^nrrVf  the  co-gootrnoura  and  co-reigners 
with  the  Supreme  God. 

Cudworth.    InttUectual  System,  fol.  246. 

COHA'BIT,  V,  '\      Con,  aad  habitare,  (from  habere,) 
CoRA^BiTANT,      >to  have  or  hold  ;    habere,  sc.  domi' 
Cohabitation.  J  cikum,  to  have,  hold,  or  keep,  a 
dwelling  or  abiding  place. 

To  dwell  or  abide  together  with. 

Whosoeuer  therfore  shall  bee  founde  able  of  the  order  ot  dea- 
con, subdeacon,  or  priesthoode,  wee  wyll  that  no  such  men  bee 
prohihited  to  ascende  the  dignities  aforesayd,  for  the  cohabitation 
of  their  wyues.  Bamet.     Worhet,  fol.  322. 

For  he  was  heard  in  threatning  wise  to  utter  these  words,  I  will 
remove  and  translate  thee  [Jupiter  Capitolinus]  into  the  lande  of 
the  Greeks :  untill  such  time  as  being  intreated  (according  as  he 
told  the  tale  himselfe)  and  inuited  first  by  him  for  to  cohabite,  he 
made  a  bridge  over  the  temple  of  Augustus  of  sacred  memorie, 
and  so  jojmed  the  palatium  and  capitol  together. 

Holland,     Suetonius.    Caligula,  fol.  132. 

So  their  disagreeable  qualities,  both  ill  and  good,  being  reduced 
into  one  mild  temper,  no  small  number  of  the  Danes  became 
peaceable  cohabitants  with  the  Saxons  in  England,  where  great 
slaughter  had  made  lai^  room. 

Balegh.    History  of  the  ITorld,  book  iii.  ch.  xxviil  sec.  3. 

For  it  is  no  dishonour  to  be  overcome  kinsmen  of  kinsmen,  one 
Dorain  of  another  Donun,  and  one  Chalcidean  of  another  of  his 
own  race ;  or,  in  sum,  any  one  by  another  of  us,  being  neigh- 
bours, and  cohabiters  of  the  same  region. 

Hobbs.     Thucydides,  book  iv. 

Something  1  must  like  and  love  :  but  nothing  so  violently  as  to 
undo  mvself  with  wanting  it.  If  I  should  ever  be  entangled  in 
a  snare,  1  will  yet  cast  my  worst,  and  prepare  as  well  for  a  parting 
journey  as  coAa^itorioM.  Feltham.    Re$ohe,Z\, 

That  is,  their  portion  shall  ht  shame  and  an  eternal  prison 
hr^aXrS^Ts  ^cv/uw,  a  flood  of  brimstone,  and  a  cohabitation  with 
devils  to  eternal  ages.  Taylor.    Sermon,  1.  part  iii. 

And,  on  the  contrary,  if  a  Christian  woman  had  an  infidel  for 
her  husband,  she  should  not  depart  from  him  as  long  as  he  was 
willing  to  cohabit  with  her.         Sharp,     fforhs,  vol.  v.  disc.  iv. 

All  cohabitants  in  general  run  into  this  unhappy  fault ;  men 
and  their  wives  break  into  reflections  which  are  like  so  much 
Arabic  to  the  rest  of  the  company ;  sisters  and  brothers  often 
make  the  like  figure  from  the  same  unjust  sense  of  the  art  of  being 
intimate  and  familiar.  TmHer,  No.  WH, 


Wit  edMMiV  with  Malke,  had  a  son  named  8atyr«  who  fol- XXIHAinr 
lowed  htan,  earrying  a  ipiiwr  llUed'with  poisoned- arrows,  whMi,         — 
where  they  once  drew  blood,  could  by  no  skill  ever  be  extradid.  COHERE. 

J4kmmn.    The  RamMtr^  No.  22. 

A  senator  could  not  marry  a  freed  womaa*.  a'free  man  eould 
not  marry  «  slave :  and  the  coAaMmiien  of  slaves  was  not  ciUiid 
by  the  name  of  marriage. 

Joftin.    Rewutths  an  £celnidstitml  Hlattfry,  vol.  ii.  p.  258. 

COHEIR,  1  lAt.  hdgre*^  (FeattiB,)  HLpiid  anti- 
CoHEi^RBBs.  J  qua$  pro  domino  ponebatur ;  and 
Vossius  and  Mattinius  prefer  the  Btyniology  from 
heriLs,  a  master;  beeaiMe  he  iahon^rwn  domimut.  Sea- 
liger  -coiuiders  herus  to  be  v^a^t;  and  this  Lennep 
derives  from  the  verb  <ipw,  the  proper  meaning  of 
(which,  he  adds,  is  placed  in  vi  et  impeiu,  quo  mUquid 
ationum-mo^miimr  et-admovmtur  oUerL 

•Oae^who  inheriii  in  conjunction  'Wtth  ^another  or 
others  I  one  who  in  such  conjunction  tiUces,  or  is 
entitled  to  take  property  of  a  person  deceased ;  one, 
in  the  words  ofBlackstone,  upon  whom  the  law  casts 
the  estate  immediately  on  the  'death  of  the  ancestor. 
Com.  ii.  SOI. 

And  then  if  we  be  the  sonnes,  then  be  we  heires,  heires  of 
God,  eo-heires  of  Christ.     Sir  Thomas  More.   Worhes,  fol.  700. 

They  have  annulled  the  will  of  Tiberius,  who  in  his  testament 
had  adioyned  coheire  unto  him  another  of  his  nephews  under  age. 

Holland.     Suetonius.    Caligula,  fol.  127. 

He  hath  delivered  us  from  the  bands  of  Satan,  hath  conqnered 
death  for  us,  hath  taicen  the  sting  out,  and  made  it  harmless  and 
medicinal,  and  proclaimed  us  heirs  of  heaven  and  caheires  with 
the  eternal  Jesus.  Taylor.    Sermon,  12.  part  it 

They  are  all  heirs,  and  they  are  all  heirs  of  God,  and  all  joint 
heirs  with  Christ ;  not  properly  with  one  another ;  for  if  they 
were  joint,  or  co-hthrs  with  one  another,  they  must  share  the  in- 
heritance between  them,  every  one  taking  bis  only  proportion  ; 
whereas  the  inheritance  of  the  sons  of  God  is  never  divided. 

Bishop  Beveridge.    Sermon,  81. 

My  parents  had  no  other  child,  I  was  therefore  not  brow-beaten 
by  a  saucy  brother,  or  lost  in  a  multitude  of  coheiresses,  whose 
fortunes  being  equal,  would  probably  have  conferred  equid  merit,* 
and  procured  equal  regard.       Johnson,    The  Rambler,  No.  62. 

COHELPER,  A.  S.  helpan ;  Dutch  helpen ;  Ger. 
helffen,  auxillari,  juvare ;  to  aid,  succour,  or  assist. 

To  bee  short,  be  was  now  come  to  age,  he  was  an  old  man,  an 
impotent  man,  not  able  to  goe  from  place  to  place  to  minister 
justice  ;  bee  chuse  two  suffiraganes,  two  coadiutors,  two  cohelpers. 
Latimer.     The  fifth  Sermon  preached  before  King  Edward. 

COHE'RE^  V.  "j  Cm,  and  h(treo ;  ab  aip^to,  quod 
Cohb'bbncb,  eat  capio,  prefiendo,  corripio.  Vos- 
CoHB^RBNCY,  >sius.  Httrere  est  arctk  conjunctum^ 
CoHB^RBNT,  I  esse,  arctk  caper e  seu  prehendere. 
CoHB^sioN.  J  Martinius. 
To  hold  or  keep  close  or  tight  together,  in  close 

connection  or  dependency^  in  close  succession  ;    to 

stick  together. 

I  vrill  not  speak  of  the  coherence  of  these  words,  {Isaiah  Iv.  7,] 
for  they  are  an  entire  sense  of  themselves,  and  contun  in  them 
two  parts ;  first,  the  conversion  of  a  sinner ;  secondly,  the 
condition  of  one  so  converted. 

Mede.     JForhs,  book  i.  disc.  34.  fol.  240. 

The  cause  of  the  coherenee  or  consequence  of  one  conception  to 
another,  is  their  first  coherence  or  consequence  at  that  time  when 
they  are  produced  by  sense :  as  for  example,  from  Saint  Andrew 
the  mind  runneth  to  Saint  Peter,  because  their  names  are  read 
together ;  from  Saint  Peter  to  a  stone,  from  the  same  cause ; 
from  stone  to  foundation,  because  we  see  them  together ;  and 
for  the  same  cause,  firom  foundation  to  church,  and  from  church 
to  people,  and  from  people  to  tumult :  and,  according  to  this 
isample,  the  mind  may  run  almost  from  any  thing  to  any  thing. 

mbbt.    Cf  Human  Nature,  ch.  ir. 
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C06I*         A.  man  hu  little  resAon,  God  knows,  to  fancy  the  suppoHium  of 

TAT£.  his  life,  sense,  and  cogiunktt  faculties  to  be  an  independent  beinff^ 

—  when  hie  considers  how  transitory  and  uncertain  at  best  his  life 

COGNI-  and  all  his  inioyments  are. 
TIUN.  WoUMtoH.    RdigioH  of  Nature,  sec.  5.  §  15. 

First :  'tis  possible  to  infinite  power  to  create  an  immaterial 
cogitative  substance.  That  there  can  be  such  a  thing  as  a  eogitathe 
substance,  that  is,  a  substance  endued  with  consciousness  and 
thought,  is  granted  by  all ;  because  every  man's  own  experience 
convinces  him  that  he  himself  is  such  a  substance. 

Clcwk.     Of  the  Being  and  Attributes  of  God, 

If  on  these  subjects  their  discourse  leads  them  to  inculcate  doc- 
trfnes,  which  not  only  exceed  tlie  power  of  speech,  but  even  human 
ideas  and  cogitations,  they  then  fly  to  allusions,  similitudes,  and 
figura.  Warburton,     The  Divine  Legation,  book  iii.  sec.  2. 

CCVGNATE,  1     ^aftf«,  past  participle  of  nascor  (for 
CoGNA^TioN.    J gvascor  from  Gr.  f^eyvdw,   Vossius.) 
Fr.  cognation^  "  affinity^  alliance^  kindred,  parent- 
age.'*    Cotgrave. 

Which  atoms  are  still  hovering  up  and  down,  and  never  rest 
tUl  they  meet  with  some  pores  proportionable  and  cognate  to  their 
figufes,  where  they  acquiesce. 

HowelL     Letter,  50.  book  Ir. 

It  is  true  which  is  affirmed  in  the  law,  in  puri  cognationis 
grnd^,  par  ideni^  Jus  statuatur:  when  the  cognation  is  the 
same,  the  law  is  so  too  :  that  is,  if  it  be  measured  in  the  same 
kind  of  cognation,     Taylor .    Bale  of  Conscience,  book  iL  ch.  iL 

The  wet  parts  of  the  adventitious  liquor  mollifie  the  sides  of 
the  body  already  baked  ;  and,  both  of  them  being  In  a  like  tempar 
and  cognation,  they  easily  stiifk  and  grow  together. 

Digby,     Of  Bodies,  ch»m. 

Two  oi  which  [vices]  I  shall  menlioa,  as  being  of  near  cogna- 
tion to  it  pngratitude]  and  constant  coherence  with  it.  The  first 
of  which  IS  pride.  And  the  second  hard*heartedness,  or  want  of 
compassion.  South,    Sernums,  voL  L  foL  477. 

COGNITION,  "J     Cognitus,  past  participle  of  cog- 

Co'oKiTivE,  Inoaco ;  con,  and  nosco  from  the  Gr. 

CooNiZA^BLB,        ^i^ivwiTKu,  exinu^  notatjudico,  cen^o, 

Co^GNiZANCE.       J  existimo, 

Fr.  cognoitance,  knowledge^  acqnaintance>  fisimiliarity 
ivith ;  skill,  canning,  experience  in ;  a  notice  or 
notion,  an  intelligence,  understanding,  apprehension 
of.     Cotgrave. 

Cognizance,  in  our  older  writers,  is  that  bv  which 
any  one  may  be  known*  See  the  £jLample8  £rom  Sir 
Thomas  More  and  Proissart. 

For  tbus  fortune  that  I  of  tell 
With  men  whan  her  lust  to  dwell, 
Maketh  hem  to  lese  her  cmUsmunct 
And  nourisheth  hem  in  ignoraunce. 

Chaucer.     The  Romant  of  the  Rose,  fol.  141. 

And  man  knoweth  nothing,  saue  only  by  reason. 
And  reason  in  man,  is  diuerse  of  operation ; 
How  can  then  man  be  parfite  of  cognicion. 
For  reason  shall  so  reason  that  somtyme  among 
A  man  by  information  may  ryghte  wisely  do  wrong. 
SkeltoH,    A  Treatise  hetwene  7'romth  and  Information, 

A  worke  of  great  erudicio  and  elegant,  and  stuffed  with  the 
cognicion  of  many  thinges  worthy  to  be  learned. 

Sir  Thomas  More.     Workes,  foL  4. 

And  forasmuch  as  the  protector  gaue  the  bore  for  his  cognt- 
sauncct  this  dreme  made  so  fereful  an  impressiO  in  his  hart,  y'  he 
was  throughly  determined  no  leger  to  tary.         Id,    lb,  foL  54, 

And  all  these  cariagis  were  sette  in  voyde  granges  and  baraes, 
in  savegarde,  and  on  euery  manners  cariage  his  owne  eognUauct 
or  armes,  wherby  euery  ma  mjrght  knowe  his  owne, 

Froissart,     Crouycle,  vol.  L  ch.  xvi. 

For  which  canse,  men  imagined,  that  he  gaue  the  snnne  in  his 
full  brightues  for  his  cognisaOee  or  badge. 

IlaU,    Henry  VI,    The  thirty-ninth  Yere. 


Part  hereof  hath  been  discovered  by  himself,  and  some  by  ha-  COGNI. 

mane  indagation :  which,  though  magnified  as  fresh  fnveBtSons     TION. 

unto  us,  are  stale  tuto  his  cognition,  » 

Sir  ThomoiBrmon,  book  i.  ch.2.  OOGNO- 

SCENTT 
This  imagery  and  representation  of  the  qualities  of  the  tldngs 

wtAont,  is  that  we  call  our  conception,  imagination,  ideas,  notice 

or  knowledge  of  them ;  and  the  fifcnltr  or  power ,:by  which  «>t  art 

capable  of  sock  knowledge,  is  that  1  here  call  cogtiitim  posoer^  or 

conceptive,the  power  of  knowing  or  conceiving. 

Hobhs.     Human  Nature,  ch.  i. 

And  in  this  you  mist  consider,  first  God's  eorenaift  made  with 
the  Gentiles,  or  the  recei\'ing  them  into  the  Churcht  deduced  out 
of  those  words,  {Acts  xvii.  30.)  But  now  eommands,  for  all  to 
whom  God  makes  known  his  commands,  are  by  that  very  cogni' 
zance  known  to  be  parts  of  his  Church. 

Hammond,     Works,  vol.  Ir.  sefu.  13. 

For  to  what  purpose  is  an  authority  of  taking  cognizance,  if  they 
have  no  power  of  giving  sentence,  unless  it  were  to  defor  it  to  a 
superior  judge,  which  in  this  case  cannot  be  supposed  ? 

J,  Taylor,    J'olemical  Discourse,  fol,  999, 

I  last  winter  erected  a  oonrt  of  justice  for  the  eofieetiag  of 
several  enormities  in  drees  and  behaviour,  whick  am  not  eogn^ 
zable  in  any  other  courts  in  this  realm.  Tatter,  No.  250. 

Of  crimes  that  are  cognizable  by  covrts  of  judicatore,  bow  few 
would  fall  under  their  sentence,  were  it  not  for  the  oUigation 
which  relierion  lays  upon  those  persons  to  speak  the  tru&,  by 
whose  evidence  the  £MCts  in  question  must  be  proved  and  ascer- 
tained ? 
Bishop  Home,    Worhs,    The  Injiuence  of  CkristUssstty^  diac.  31. 

The  government  claims  to  he  strictly  theocralieal,  sad  the  people 
to  be  governed  by  it  were  to  be  made  sensible,  at  ever^  step,  that 
it  was  so.  Therefore  the  interesting  events  in  their  civil  history 
were  to  be  regarded  by  them  as  coming  within  die  cogniMonce,  and 
lying  under  the  contronl  of  their  divine  govenumr. 

Hurd,     Worhs,     Conclusions  from  the  true  idea  of  Prophesy, 

COGNOMINATION,  1      Lat.  i»gn<meH  ;  am,  and 
CooNo^MiNAi«.  Snomen:   a  word  commoa 

to  the  Northern  as  well  as  to  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Languages.  Goth,  namo ;  A.  S.  noma;  Ger.  and 
Dutch,  name}  Swe.  nanm ;  Gr.opopLai  Lat.  women; 
It.  name ;  Fr.  nam  ,*  Sp.  nombre. 

Cognomen  is  a  name  added  to  another  name  of  a 
family  or  people,  which  is  generally  bestowed  upon 
some  individual  ab  eventu  tdiquo,  and  by  him  trans- 
mitted to  his  posterity.  Gesner.  And  we  the  Exam- 
ple from  J.  Taylor. 

For  therefore  Christ  gave  him  the  cognomination  of  Cephas, 
earh  Tt|f  utfpaXris  to  show  that  St.  Peter  waa  the  visible  UbkI  of  the 
CathoUck  Church.     J,  Taylor,    Polemical  Discourse,  fol.  996. 

And  therefore,  altho'  it  denied  that  some  in  tiie  water  do  csny 
a  justifiable  resemblance  to  some  at  land,  yet  are  the  major  part 
which  bear  their  names  unlike ;  nor  do  they  otherwise  resemble 
the  creatures  on  earth,  then  they  on  earth  the  constellations  which 
pass  under  animal  names  in  heaven :  nor  the  dog-fish  at  sea  much 
more  make  out  the  dog  of  the  land,  then  that  Ids  eo^aommal  or 
namesake  in  the  heavens. 

Sir  Thomas  Brown,  book  iii.  ch.  zziv. 


COGNO'SCENCE. 

COGNO'sCIBLSj 

CoGNo'sCIBILITYi 

COONO^SCITIVE. 


See  CoGNinoM,  aboTe. 


-Often  with  open  eye 


We  look  upon  a  man  in  our  presence. 

And  yet  of  that  near  object  have  no  cognoseence. 

More,    On  the  Soul,  putt  iL  book  m. 


eUL% 


The  high  scope  I  drove  at  was,  by  the  method  I  have  taken, 
to  recover  to  their  cognoseence  that  noble  part  of  their  Cabbala 
which  was  lost,  and  yet  which  Pythagoras  oncehad  from  their  foffc* 
fathers,  as  is  abundantly  testified  by  the  sufferages  of  historians. 

Id,    Appendix  to  Def,  Phil^ophick  Cabbala^ 
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COONO-       BMidM,  Acre  bcins  tbit  RnmmmlMtloo  hMwbt  the  Hrth  and 
SCENCE.  tb  lim,  that  it  lent  the  fune  oF  tfaltifi  will  arrin  (o  their  ng- 
—  nettutt  Oal  hftTc  Mt  Uu«  lift ;    the  (fter  ill  necen  of  their 

COHABn*.  wicked  eulcrpriin  and  nntvuanlMe'tiBimctioni  mtf  arm  their 
■    I  I  _  ■  tormenting  eanMieiice'Wtth  mnrwhtpsanilMhifi. 

Mtrt.     Immartmlily  a/da  JMi/,  book  iii.  ch.  li.  foL  189. 
And  If  tfak  «cre  w>t  tne.  It  «t*e  vain  that  the  ApMtle  com- 

•  nui  fbr  m  crfaBc  (hat  boot  mgmiMI; 

y.  nykr.     7»c  ZMer«y  t/Pmpkupmg,  Me.li. 
'Where  there  ii  more  light,  th«n  ii  more  TlilUltty ;  M  irbere 
tbre  ■■  more  of  entity,  rulity,  ud  perfeethni,  there  I*  there 
more  of  coneepdhillty  sod  ctgnuHtiBif. 

Cudutrlk.  htrtkcKuJ  Sy'lim.  (ol.  639. 
Knowledge  ii  iafinite,«Dd  put  of  thii  nflnity  CTcr;  oae  Matche* 
aomc  thiitgi  real,  uid  aome  Image*  of  iliiogs ;  and  there  are 
maojr  cagtuacUire  facaltlea  aboie  and  below,  and  powers  mlnia- 
tering  to  hnawledge,  'aad  all  Iheae  bare  mtaj  waji  of  h»ing 
abauni,  or  hindered,  and  of  beiag  imperfect 

J.  Taylor,  rii  »ii/<r  s/C«udni<r,  book  i.  cb.  ii. 
Wherefon  It  mat  of  neeaBity  be  graated,  that  bandea  paaaion 
frnm  corpoiaal  tbioga,  or  the  f  aaaiTe  perception  of  leDaa.  there 
ii  in  the  aoali  of  men  aaotbcr  moTe  acllTe  priiHiple,  or  an  imuta 
ctgwncUiiit  power,  whereby  Oief  *■"•  enaliLed  to  midenland  or 
joilge  of  what  ii  received  from  without  by  teaae. 

CudicorlA.     Morality,  book  ir.  ch.  i. 

CUGOVERNOR,  Fr.  gouoerneari  It.  governaUtre ; 
Sp.  gobemadw;  Lat.  gubernalor ;  from  gubernare, 
atum;  to  rule,  ^ide,  order,  or  direct. 

For  which  cauie  they  are  called  not  only  by  Maximiu  Tyriua 
inaiipx'""  ''¥■  co-ruten  with  God,  but  ilao  by  Plato  hlmieir, 
T^  fuytoT^  talfiMii  ffvrJfx'"^",  the  cp-gnvnuH'i  and  co-.reigoera 
with  Ibe  Supreme  God. 

Oidviirlk.     InUlkclmal  SyMrm,  fol.  216. 

COHA'BIT,  r.  "t      Con,  and  habitare,  (from  liabtre.) 
Coha'bitant,      >to  hsfe  or  hold ;    habere,  ic.  domi- 
CoaaniTA'TiON.  J  ctJiunt,  to   have,   hold,   or  keep,  a 
dwelling  or  abiding  place. 

To  dwell  or  abide  together  with. 
Whoioeuer  tfaerfore  iball  bre  fouade  able  of  the  order  ol  dea- 
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prohibited  to  asceade  the  dlgnitie*  aforeuyd,  for  the 

of  their  wyuei.  Bamei.     Wariti,  lot.  322. 

For  he  was  heard  in  threatning  wiae  to  utter  tb«e  wordj.  I  will 
remore  and  traoilate  thee  [Jupiter  Capitoliniu]  into  the  lande  of 
the  Greeka  :  untill  such  time  as  licing  intreated  (accordiaji  at  he 
told  the  tale  bimselfe)  and  inuited  first  by  him  for  to  ctliabilr,  he 
made  a  bridge  orer  the  temple  of  Augustus  of  sacred  memorie, 
and  so  }oyiwd  the  palatium  and  capitol  together. 

HalUml.     SiKltniia.    Caligula,  fbl.  132. 

So  their  disagreeable  qualities,  both  ill  and  good,  being  reduced 
toto  one  mild  temper,  no  imoll  number  of  the  Danes  became 
peaceable  enhabilitnts  with  the  Saiona  in  England,  where  great 
slaughter  had  msde  large  room. 

RakgA.     HMory  uf  lit  WarU,  book  ill.  cli.  XTTilk.  sec.  3. 

For  it  is  no  diihonour  to  be  orercome  kinsmen  of  kinsmen,  one 
Uora'in  af  another  Donin,  and  One  Cbalc'idean  ol  aUOtbet  of  hll 
ownrnrc;  or,  in  mm,  sny  one  liv  auollicr  of  us,  lieing  ni^iith- 
buurs,  and  cohabiicri  of  the  same  region, 

Uvbla.     Thurydidr:  book  iv. 

undo   mvHif  wirh  wBntrug  it.     If  I  Bliould  ever  be  entangierf  U 
a  mure.  1  will  yet  rul  my  worst,  aud  prepare  as  well  for  ■  parflng 


That   i» 
devils  to  e 

Ih.'ir  portion  ih 
^Du>.  .  flood  o 
croalagcs. 

»H  l>e  >ha<> 

e  and  rxn  r'^r'i^l  r"*o» 

and  a, ■„/...'...../."  «lk 

Srrm'i-:  I.  p*'l  i'i- 

And,  on 
her  busU 
willing  to 

the  contrarr,  if 
A.  sbesliouldno 
rohaiil  with  her. 

Cbrisiion  wninsn  hsJ  »r,  inlidel  0m 
depHrt  irom  \<xm  •»  \MtlC  u  h<  M( 
Ska'p.      >r.-i,,-ol.r.Ji.«.lfi. 

AllcnA 
and  tbeir 
Arabic  to 

bilaiu  in  grnrnd 
wives  bn>sk   inio 
Hie   rest  of  tb- 

run  into  i 
rffifClioin 

intimate  and  fumiliar. 

■'""    ""'" 
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wit  tttmitm^  with  MaUae,  had  a  aan  aamad  Satyr,  who  bl-  4) 
lowed  llm,  aanybig  a  qulrsr  iUed'wilh  piriaaaed  arrttwa,  wbiah, 
where  they  once  draw  blood,  could  by  no  skill  ever  be  extraMad.  C 
Mmrnrn.    Tki  KmmUir,  No.  32.      v. 
A  senator  could  sot  marry  a  freed  wauaa :  abvemaneonld 
not  marry  a  alave  :  and  tbe  nluMtalim  of  alnca  was  iwt  edMd 
by  the  name  of  marriage. 

JatUm.     Anunl/si>£cc/«te>Ncii/Atmry,  Tol.  ILp.  3S8. 

COHI/IR,  \  1m.  hara,  (Peattu.)  apud  anti- 
CoBKt'aBBB.  J  qita*  pro  tlomino  poH^Utr  i  uid 
VoBsiiis  and  M&Ttinius  prefer  the  Btvt&otogy  'from 
hertu,  a  master;  becKuse  he  iabonmvm  domimiat,  Sca- 
liger  considers  kerut  to  be  ^put  -,  and  this  'Lennep 
derives  from  the  verb  J/w,  the  proper  meaninjr  of 
■which,  he  addt,  ia  placed  in  vi  tt  impebt,  quo  MbqtUU 
ahonum-mopiatmr  ti  tKhtovtatur  aiteri. 

One 'who  inheriti  Id  conjunction  wtth -another  tir 
others ;  one  who  in  such  conjimction  takes,  or  ia 
entitled  to  take  property  tif  a.  person  deceased  j  one, 
in  the  words  ofBlitckiUine,  upon  whom  the  law  casts 
the  estate  immediately  on  the  death  of  the  ascestor. 
Com.  ii.  SOI. 

And  then  If  we  be  the  sonnts,  then  be  we  beirea,  heires  of 
God,  ca-Atini  of  ChriiL      Sir  Tltmat  Mart.    Wdrin,  fol.  TM. 

They  bsTD  annulled  tbe  will  of  Tiberiui,  who  In  hia  teatament 
had  adioyned  cehdrt  unto  him  another  of  hia  nephews  under  age. 
Haltaitd.     S-Klaniiu.     Caligila,  fuL  127. 

He  bath  delivered  us  from  the  bands  of  Satan,  hatb  conqoered 
death  for  us,  hath  taken  the  sting  out,  and  made  it  harmless  and 
medicinal,  and  proclaimed  ua  hein  of  hearen  and  csAn'rer  willi 
the  euraal  Jesus.  Tai/lor.     Srrmait,  12.  part  ii. 

Tfaey  are  all  hein,  and  they  are  all  heii*  of  God,  and  all  joint 
beira  with  Chriili  not  properly  with  one  another;  for  if  they 
were  joint,  or  n-Aeirj  with  one  another,  they  must  share  the  in* 
beritance  between  them,  every  one  taking  hii  only  proportion  ; 
whereas  the  inheritance  of  the  aona  of  God  is  never  divided. 

BUircp  BeverUge.     Serman,  BI. 

My  parents  had  no  other  child,  I  waa  therefore  not  brow-bealen 
by  a  aancy  brother,  or  lost  in  a  mallitude  of  cakrirtiKi,  whoae 
fortunes  l«ing  equal,  would  probably  have  conferred  equal  merit,' 
and  procured  equal  regard.        JoAiuaH,     Tkt  RnmMer,  No.  62. 

COHELPER,  A.  S.  helpan  i  Dutch  helpea ;  Ger. 
helffen,  auxUlari,  jueare  i  to  aid,  succour,  or  assist. 

To  bee  short,  be  was  now  come  to  age,  he  waa  an  old  man,  an 

impotent  man,  not  able   to  goe  from  place  to  place  to  minister 

justice  ;  bee  chose  two  suftvganes.  two  coadiulors,  two  nktlpm. 

Lnllwtrr.     Tkt/flk  Serman  pttackti  k/urt  King  Edamri. 

COHE'RE,  V.  ■\  Con,  and  hareo  -,  ab  i.p^w.  quod 
Cobb'rbncb,  I  Ml  cupio,  preliemlo,  corr^io.  Vos- 
Cohb'bbncv,  Vsitis.  Httrere  ett  arcli  coajanctum 
Cohk'bbnt,  [  e»*e,  orcte  copere  >eu  prehendere. 
Cobb'bion.       J  Martinius. 

T.)  linlil  or  keep  cluse  or   light  together,   in   close 
^_  Itlency,  in  close  succesiiioD  i 
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COGI*  A.  man  hai  little  retAon,  God  knows,  to  fiuicy  Ae  supponittm  of 

TAT£.  his  life,  sense,  and  cogiUtivt  faculties  to  be  an  indepeodeni  beinff, 

—  whmi  lie  considers  bow  transitory  and  nnceitain  at  best  bis  luo 

COGNI-  and  all  bb  inioymenta  are. 

TIUN.  WoUoMUn.    ReligioH  of  Natwrt^  sec.  5.  §  15. 

First :  'tis  possible  to  infinite  power  to  create  an  immaterial 
ca^itativ€  substance.  That  there  can  be  such  a  thing  as  a  eogUaHoe 
substance,  that  is,  a  substance  endued  with  consciousness  and 
thoaght,  is  granted  by  all ;  because  every  man's  own  experience 
convmces  him  that  he  himself  b  such  a  substance. 

Clark.     Of  the  Being  and  AUributei  of  God, 

If  on  these  subjects  their  discourse  leads  them  to  inculcate  doc- 
trines, wliieh  not  only  exceed  the  power  of  s^ech,  bnt  eren  human 
ideas  and  cogiiatUmt,  they  then  fly  to  allusions,  similitudes,  and 
figure.  Wtwburtfm,    The  Divine  Legaiion,  book  iii.  sec.  2. 


Part  liereof  hath  been  discoTered  by  himself,  and  some  by  kit-    COGKl- 


CCVGNATE,  \     iVflftM,  past  participle  of  TKMcor  (for 
Cognation.    J gnascor  from  Gr.  t^ewaw,   Vossius.) 
Fr.  cogncUion^  "  affinity^  alliance^  kindred,  pareot;- 
age."     Cotgrave. 

Which  atoms  are  still  hovering  up  and  down,  and  never  rest 
tHl  they  meet  with  some  pores  proportionable  and  cognate  to  their 
figufes,  where  they  acquiesce. 

HowelL     LettfT,  50.  book  Ir. 

It  is  true  which  is  affirmed  in  the  law,  in  puri  cognationie 
gradA,  par  idem^  jua  etaiuaiur:  when  the  cognation  is  the 
same,  toe  law  is  so  too  :  that  is,  if  it  be  measured  in  the  same 
kind  of  cognation,     Taylor,    JUUe  of  Conscience,  book  iL  ch.  iL 

The  wet  parti  of  the  adventitioas  liqnor  mollifie  the  sides  of 
the  body  already  baked  ;  and,  both  of  them  being  In  a  like  temper 
and  cognation,  they  easily  stiifk  and  grow  together. 

Digby,    Of  Bodies,  ch.  sir. 


Two  oi  which  [vices]  I  shall  mention,  as  being  of  near  cognac 
tion  to  it  pngratitude]  and  constant  coherence  with  it.  The  first 
of  which  IS  pride.  And  the  second  hard-heartedneas,  or  want  of 
oompassioB.  South*    Sermons,  voL  L  foL  477. 

COGNITION,  ^     CognUru,  paat  participle  of  cog- 

Co'oKiTivE,         [notco ;  coil,  and  nosco  from  the  Gr. 

CooNizA^BLS,       Tf^ivwcKu),  ertmi^  notatjudko,  censeo, 

Co'oNiZANCB.       )  exUtimo^ 

Fr.  cognoUance,  knowledge,  acqnaintancej  familiarity 
ivith  s  fkilU  cunnings  experience  in ;  a  notice  or 
notion,  an  intelligence^  understanding,  apprehension 
of.     Cotgrave. 

Cognizance,  in  our  older  writers^  is  that  by  which, 
any  one  may  be  known*  See  the  Ejuuanples  mm  Sir 
Thomas  More  and 


For  thus  fortnae  that  I  of  tell 
With  men  whan  her  lust  to  dwellp 
Maketh  hem  to  lese  her  conitsnmce 
And  noarisheth  hem  in  igaoramice. 

Chaucer.     The  Romant  of  the  Rose,  fol.  141. 

And  man  knoweth  nothing,  sane  only  by  reason^ 
And  reason  in  man,  is  diuerse  of  operation ; 
How  can  then  man  be  parfite  of  cagnieion, 
For  reason  shall  so  reason  that  somtyme  among 
A  man  by  information  may  ryghte  wisely  do  wrong. 
SkeltoH,    A  Treatiie  hetwene  Tronth  and  If^ormoUiom, 

A  worke  of  great  erudicio  and  elegant,  and  stuffed  with  the 
eognicion  of  many  thinges  worthy  to  be  learned. 

Sir  Thomas  More,     Worhes,  foL  4. 

And  forasmuch  as  the  protector  gaue  the  bore  for  his  eogm^ 
saunce,  this  dreme  made  so  ferefol  an  impressiO  in  his  hart,  y*  he 
was  throughly  determined  no  l6ger  to  tary.        Jd,    76.  IbL  54. 

And  all  these  cariagis  were  sette  In  royde  mages  and  barees, 
in  savegarde,  and  on  euery  manne's  cariage  his  owne  eogni§aSic€ 
or  armes,  wherby  euery  ma  myght  knowe  his  owne. 

Froissart,     Crony ck,  vol.  L  ch.  zvi. 

For  which  csose^  men  imagined,  that  he  gane  the  sonae  in  hit 
full  brightnes  for  his  cogniea&ce  or  badge. 

HaU,    Henry  VI.    The  thirty^mntk  Yon. 


mane  indagation :  which,  though  magnified  as  firesh  InventUms 
onto  us,  sre  stele  onto  his  eogniHon, 

^HesMS^rsiM^  book  i.  cLx. 


This  imagery  and  representation  of  the  qualities  of  the  things 
wMont,  is  that  we  eaU  our  ooooeption.  Imagination,  ideas,  notice 
or  knowledge  of  them;  and  the  fiunUr  or  power,  by  which  vc  are 
cepeUe  of  s«ch  knowledge,  is  that  I  here  call  cognitim  pasaer^  or 
coneeptive,the  power  of  knowing  or  conceiving. 

Hobhs.    Human  Nature,  ch.  i. 

And  in  this  yon  nnist  eonmder,  first  God's  eorenaat  made  with 
the  Gentiles,  or  the  receiving  them  into  the  Church,  deduced  out 
of  those  words,  {Acts  xvil.  30.)  Bnt  now  eommands,  for  aU  to 
whom  God  makes  known  his  commands,  are  by  that  very  cogni- 
xance  known  to  be  parts  of  his  Church. 

Worke,  vol.  ir.  senn.  13. 


supenor 


For  to  what  purpose  is  an  authority  of  taking  cognizance,  if  they 
have  no  power  of  giving  sentence,  unless  it  were  to  defor  it  to  a 
judge,  which  in  this  case  cannot  be  suppoaed  ? 

J,  Taylor.    FUsmicat  Discourse,  fol.  989. 


I  last  winter  erected 
several  enormities  in 
table  In  any  other  coorts 


eoort  of  jnslice  for  the  eofieetiag  of 

and  behaviour,  whick  are  net 
in  this  realm.  Tatler,  No.  250. 


Of  crimes  that  are  cogmmahle  by  courts  of  judicatore,  hew  few 
would  £all  under  their  sealeooe,  were  it  not  for  the  oUigatioa 
which  religion  lays  upon  those  persons  to  speak  the  tru&,  by 
whose  evidence  the  iiects  in  questioa  must  be  proml  and  ascer- 
tained? 
Bishop  Home,    Works.    The  InjUenee  of  ChrietitamUyt  dim.  3U 


The  government  claims  to  he  strictly  theocralieal,  snd  the  people 
to  be  governed  by  it  were  to  be  made  seasible,  at  everjr  step,  that 
it  was  so.  Therefore  the  interesting  events  in  their  civil  history 
were  to  be  regarded  by  them  as  coming  within  the  cogniionee,  and 
lying  under  the  controul  of  their  divine  governonr. 

Hurd,     Works,    Conchuions  from  the  true  idea  ofPropkesy, 

COGNOMINATION,  1      Lat.  M^ifomen  ;  am,  and 
Coono'minau  jvomen;   a  word  conunoa 

to  the  Northern  as  well  as  to  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Languages.  Goth,  nctmo ;  A.  S.  nama;  €rer.  and 
Dutch,  name }  Swe.  nanm  s  Gr.owopLa^  Lat.  nomeng 
It.  nome ;  Fr.  nom ;  Sp.  nombre, 

Cognmnen  is  a  name  added  to  another  name  of  a 
family  or  people,  which  is  generally  bestowed  upon 
some  individual  ab  eventu  aUquo,  and  by  him  trans- 
mitted to  his  posterity.  Gesoer.  And  see  the  £xam« 
pie  from  J.  Taylor. 

For  therefore  Christ  gave  him  the  cognomination  of  Cephas, 
iarh  riis  Ko^aXiis  to  show  that  8t.Pecer  was  the  visible  UbkI  of  the 
CathoUck  Church.     J.  Taylor,    Polemical  Discourse,  fol.  996. 

And  therefore,  altho'  it  demed  that  some  in  the  water  do  cany 
a  justifiable  resemblance  to  some  at  land,  yet  are  the  major  part 
which  bear  their  names  unlike ;  nor  do  they  otherwise  resemble 
the  creatures  on  earth,  then  they  on  earth  the  constellations  which 
pass  under  animal  names  in  heaven :  nor  the  dog-fish  at  sea  much 
more  make  out  the  dog  of  the  land^  then  that  his  oagmootituU  or 
namesake  in  the  heavens. 

Sir  Thomas  Brawn,  book  III.  ch.  xzlr. 


COGNO'SCENCE, 

CoONO'sCIBLEj 

CoONo'sCUULITYj 

COONO^SCITIVB. 


See  CoGMinoir,  aboTe* 


-Often  with  open  eye 


We  look  upon  a  man  in  our  presence. 

And  yet  of  that  near  object  have  no  cognoseence. 

More,    OntkeSoml,foti\Lht>e^laL 


can.  2. 


The  high  scope  I  drove  at  was,  by  the  method  I  have  taken, 
to  recover  to  their  cognoseence  that  noble  part  of  their  Cabbala 
which  was  lost,  and  yet  which  Pythagoras  oncchad  from  their  fors. 
fathers,  as  )m  abundantly  testified  by  the  sufferages  of  historians 

M    Appendix  to  Drf.  Philosophick  Cabbala. 
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COONO-       fifliidet,  there  lieiii$r  that  CDUuntrntettion  betwixt  the  earth  and 

SCENCE.  the  aire,  that  at  leatt^the  fame  of  things  trill  arrire  to  their  cog- 

—         noteenee  that  hare  left  this  life  ;   the  after  ill  success  of  their 

COHXBJT.  wicked  enterprises  and  inrtvasooable  transactions  may  arm  their 

tormenting  conscience  with  new  whips  nnd  stings. 

More.    Immortaliiy  o/tAe)§ma,  book  iii.  ch.  xi.  foL  189. 

And  if  tUs  were  not  trae,  it  were  vain  that  the  Apostle  oom- 
maads  us  lo' avoid «n  heretick :  ft>rno sstsiwal^act canpass  upon 
n  man' for  >a'cri»e  that  isrnot-ssfwtJrtife. 

J,  Suyttv.    The  IJAerif  •/  Fmpkuffimg,  see.  ii. 

Where  there  is  more  light,  there  is  more  visibility ;  so  where 
there  is  more  of  entity,  reality,  and  perfeetioo,  there  is  there 
more  of  conceptibility  and  eognoiciti&tjf. 

Cudwortk.     Intellectual  9y9tem,  fol.  639. 

Knowledge  is  infii^te,«ndpntof  this  inflmty  every  one  snatches 
some  things  real,  arid  some  imager  of  things ;  and  there  are 
many  cognoseitive  faculties  above  and  below,  and  powers  minis- 
tering to  knowledge,  'and  all  these  have  many  ways  of  beiog 
absunl,  or  hindered,  and  of  being  imperfect 

J,  Taylor,    The  Rule  of  Consdence,  book  i.  ch.  ii. 

Wherefore  it  must  of  neeemity  he  granted,  that  hesideB'pttsaion 
ftnm  corporeal  tUngs,  or  the  passive  perc^ion  of  sense,  there 
is  in  the  sonls  of  men  another  more  active  pnneiple,  or  an  innate 
eognotcUive  power,  whereby  they  nre  enabled  to  understand  or 
judge  of  what  is  received  from  without  by  sense. 

Cudwortk,    Morality  ^  book  iv.  ch.  i. 

COGOVERNOR,  Fr.  gouvemeitr;  It.  governatore; 
Sp.  gobemador;  Lat.  gubernator ;  from  gubernare, 
atum ;  to  rule,  guide^  order,  or  direct. 

For  which  cause  they  are  called  not  only  by  Maximus  Tyrius 
ffwdpxoPTts  Oe^»  co-rulers  with  God,  but  slso  by  Plato  himself, 
ry  ItrfUrrtf  SoifioM  trvydt^orrcy,  the  co-govemours  and  co-reigoers 
with  the  Supreme  God. 

Cudwortk.    Intellectual  Syotem,  fol.  246. 

COHA'BIT,  V,  ^      Con,  and  hahitare,  (from  haherey) 
CoHA^BiTANT,     Vto  have  or  hold  \    habere,  sc,  domi' 
Cohabitation.  J  cUium,  to  have,  hold,  or  keep,  a 
dwelling  or  abiding  place. 

To  dwell  or  abide  together  with. 

Whosoeuer  therfore  shall  bee  founde  able  of  the  order  of  dea- 
con, subdeacon,  or  priesthoode,  wee  wyll  that  no  such  men  bee 
prohibited  to  ascende  the  dignities  aforesayd,  for  the  cokabitation 
of  their  wyues.  Bamee.     Worket,  fol.  322. 

For  he  was  heard  in  threatntng  wise  to  utter  these  words,  I  will 
remove  and  translate  thee  [Jupiter  Capitolinus]  into  the  lande  of 
the  Greeks :  untill  such  time  as  being  intreated  (according  as  he 
told  the  tale  himselfe)  and  iouited  first  by  him  for  to  cokabite,  he 
made  a  bridge  over  the  temple  of  Augustus  of  sacred  memorie, 
and  so  joyned  the  palatium  and  capitol  together. 

HoUand,     Suetonius.    Caligula,  fo\A32. 

So  their  disagreeable  qualities,  both  ill  and  good,  being  reduced 
into  one  mild  temper,  no  small  number  of  the  Danes  became 
peaceable  cokabitante  with  the  Saxons  in  England,  where  great 
slaughter  had  made  large  room. 

Ralegk.    History  o/tke  World,  book  ilL  ch.  xxriiL  sec  3. 

For  it  is  no  dishonour  to  be  overcome  kinsmen  of  kinsmen,  one 
Dorain  of  another  Dorain,  and  one  Chalcidean  of  another  of  his 
own  race ;  or,  in  sum,  any  one  by  another  of  us,  being  neigh- 
bours, and  cokabiters  ot  the  same  region. 

Hobbs,     Tkucydides,  book  iv. 

Something  1  must  like  and  love  :  but  nothing  so  violently  as  to 
undo  mvself  with  wanting  it.  If  I  should  ever  be  entangled  in 
a  snare,  1  will  yet  cast  my  worst,  and  prepare  as  well  for  a  parting 
}OVLmty  9A  cohabitation,  Feltkam.    Besoloe,  31, 

That  is,  their  portion  shall  }ye  shame  and  an  eternal  prison 
ka^a\rSiTt  ^cv/ia,  a  flood  of  brimstone,  and  a  cokabitation  with 
devils  to  eternal  ages.  Taylor.    Sermon^  I.  part  iii. 

And,  on  the  contrary,  if  a  Chrisiian  woman  had  an  infidel  for 
her  husband,  she  should  not  depart  from  him  as  long  as  he  was 
willing  to  cokabit  with  her.         Skarp.     fForks,  vol.  v.  disc.  iv. 

All  cokabitant*  in  general  run  into  this  unhappy  fault ;  men 
and  their  wives  break  into  reflections  which  are  like  so  much 
Arabic  to  the  rest  of  the  company ;  sisters  and  brothers  often 
make  the  like  figure  from  the  same  unjust  sense  of  the  art  of  beiilg 
intimate  and  familiar.  TmHer,  No.  Sft. 


Wit  eokmhmmg  with  Malice,  had  n  eon  named  Satyr/who  fol-  JOCSBXBK 
lownd  him,  enrryiag a ipiivnr  fiUed^withpoiiOBed' arrows,  whMi,         — • 
where  they  once  drew  blood,  could  by  no  skill  ever  be  extraoCad.  COHERE. 

Tkt  UnmUn,  No.  22. 


A  senator  conM  not  nMrry  a  freeiA  womaa :  a'frreman  eould 
not  marry  n  slave :  and  the  cokabitaiion  of  slaves  was  not  calicU 
by  the  name  of  marriage. 

Jaftin.    Rewutfks  onEccleritatieal HUtary,  vol.  it  p.  258. 

COHEIR,  \  lAt.  harei,  (Fedttu,)  opiid  anti- 
CoHBi^BBSs.  J  qutu  pro  dommo  ponebaiur  f  and 
Vossius  and  Mattinius  prefer  tbe  Btymology  •from 
?terus,  a  master  ^  bee&cMe  he  is  6onorvm  dominiiM.  Sea- 
liger  considers  hems  to  be  fjpwi-,  and  this  'Lennep 
derives  from  the  verb  tipw,  the  proper  meaning  of 
twhich,  he  adds,  is  placed  invi  et  impeiu,,quo  mUquid 
otiofscffli'iiiaMater  et-admotmtur  tUierL 

Oae'who  inheriii  in  conjttnotion  vrtth  •anotlier  or 
others^  one  who  in  such  conjunction  takes,  or  is 
entitled  to  take  property  of  a  person  deceased  -,  one, 
in  the  words  of  Blackstone,  upon  whom  the  law  casts 
the  estate  immediately  on  the  death  of  the  aacestor. 
Com.  ii.  SOI. 

And  then  if  we  be  the  sonnes,  then  be  we  hetres,  heires  of 
God,  co-keires  of  Christ.     Sir  Tkomas  More.   Workes,  fol.  700. 

They  have  annulled  the  will  of  Tiberius,  who  in  hu  testament 
had  adioyned  cokeire  unto  him  another  of  his  nephews  under  age. 

Holland.     Suetonius.    Caligula,  fol.  127. 

He  hath  delivered  us  from  the  hands  of  Satan,  hath  conqoered 
death  for  us,  hath  talcen  the  sting  out,  and  nuuie  it  harmless  and 
medicinsl,  and  proclaimed  us  heirs  of  heaven  and  cokeiret  with 
the  eternal  Jesus.  Taylor.    Sermon,  12.  part  iL 

They  are  all  heirs,  and  they  are  all  heirs  of  God,  and  all  joint 
heirs  with  Christ ;  not  properly  with  one  another ;  for  if  they 
were  joint,  or  co-ktirs  with  one  another,  they  must  share  the  in- 
heritance between  them,  every  one  taking  his  only  proportion  \ 
whereas  the  inheritance  of  the  sons  of  God  is  never  divided. 

Bishop  Beveridge,    Sermon,  81. 

My  parents  had  no  other  child,  I  was  therefore  not  brow«beaten 
by  a  saoey  brother,  or  lost  in  a  multitude  of  cokeiresses,  whose 
fortunes  being  equal,  would  probably  have  conferred  equid  merit/ 
and  procured  equal  regard.       Joknson.    Tke  Rnmbkr,  No.  62. 

COHELPER,  A.  S.  helpan ;  Dutch  helpen ;  Ger. 
helffen,  auxUiari,  juvare ;  to  aid,  succour,  or  assist. 

To  bee  short,  he  was  now  come  to  age,  he  was  an  old  man,  an 
impotent  man,  not  able  to  goe  from  place  to  place  to  minister 
justice  ;  bee  chose  two  suflhiganes,  two  coadiutors,  two  cokelpers. 
Latimer.     Thejiftk  Sermon  preacked  be/ore  King  Edward, 

COHE'RE^  V.  1  Con,  and  hareo ;  ab  dipeto,  quod 
Cohb'rbncb^  est  capio,  pretiendo,  corripto.  Vos- 
CoHB^RBNCYj  >sius.  Hitrere  est  arctk  conjunctum 
CoHB^RBNT,  I  esse,  arcfk  capere  seu  prehendere. 
CoHB^siON.  J  Martinius. 
To  hold  or  keep  close  or  tight  together,  in  close 

connection  or  dependency^  in  close  succession  ;    to 

stick  together. 

I  will  not  speak  of  the  coherence  of  these  words,  [Isaiah  Iv.  7,] 
for  they  are  an  entire  sense  of  themselves,  and  contain  in  them 
two  parts ;  first,  the  conrersion  of  a  sinner ;  secondly,  the 
condition  of  one  so  converted. 

Mede.     Works,  book  I  disc.  34.  fol.  240. 

The  cause  of  the  cokerenet  or  consequence  of  one  conception  to 
another,  is  their  first  cokerenee  or  consequence  at  that  time  when 
they  are  produced  by  sense :  as  for  example,  from  Saint  Andrew 
the  mind  runneth  to  Saint  Peter,  because  their  names  are  read 
together ;  from  Saint  Peter  to  a  stone,  from  the  same  cause ; 
from  stone  to  foundation,  because  we  see  them  together ;  and 
for  the  same  cause,  from  foundation  to  church,  and  from  church 
to  people,  and  from  people  to  tumult :  and,  according  to  this 
nesample,  the  mind  may  run  almost  from  any  thing  to  any  Uiing. 

MMbs.    Of  Human  Nature,  eh.  if. 
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I  verily  bolieve  yon  would  not  find  aoy  contradiction  in  his 
words,  but  confess  them  as  coherent  and  consonant  as  any  in 
yoor  book. 

CMlUttgworth,    ReL  of  Protestant  Churchy  ch.  iv.  part  i. 

Farther,  if  he  says  he  knows  not  how  he  thinks ;  I  answer,  nei- 
ther knows  he  how  he  is  extended  ;  how  the  solid  parts  of  the 
body  are  united,  or  cohere  together  to  make  extension. 

Loche,    On  Underttanding,  book  ii.  ch.  xziii. 

If  3ret  a  just  coherence  be  not  made, 

Between  each  thought,  and  the  whole  modeHaid 

So  right,  that  every  line  may  higher  rise, 

Like  goodly  mountains,  till  they  reach  the  skies . 

Such  trifles  may,  perhaps,  of  late  have  past. 

And  may  be  lik'd  awhile,  but  never  last. 

Bttchmghamthire,    JSseay  on  Poetry, 

Tlieir  dark  and  involved  sentences ;  their  figurative  and  para- 
bolical discourses ;  their  neglect  of  connecting  transitions,  which 
often  leaves  us  at  a  loss  for  the  method  and  coherency  of  what 
they  write ;  are  qualities  that  our  rhetoricians  do  not  more  gene- 
rally dislike,  than  their  practice. 

Boyle,    Some  ConsiderationB  touching  of  the  Holy  Scripturet, 

And,  while  we  ravish 'd  gaze  on  Nature's  face, 
Remark  her  order,  and  her  motions  trace. 
The  long  coherent  chain  of  things  we  find. 
Leads  to  a  cause  supreme,  a  wise  creating  mind. 

Blachmore,     The  Creation,  book  iii.     . 


C  O  H 

If  pondrons  atoms  are  so  much  in  k>ve 
With  this  one  point,  that  all  will  thith<^  move. 
Give  them  the  situation  they  desire ; 
But  let  us  then,  ye  sages,  next  enquire. 
What  cause  of  their  cohesion  can  you  find  ? 

Blachmore.     The  Creation,  book  i. 

Of  all  things,  there  is  the  greatest  difficulty  in  retaining  num* 
bers.  They  are  like  grains  of  sand,  which  wdl  not  eohere  in  the 
order  in  wnich  we  place  them ;  but  by  transmuting  figures  into 
letters,  which  easily  cohere,  in  every  form  of  combination,  we  fix 
and  retain  numbers  in  the  mind  with  the  same  ease  and  certainty 
with  which  we  remember  words. 

PricMtley.    On  History,  book  iv.  lee  17. 

COHCKBATE,  ^     Fr.  cohober,  perhaps  formed  from 

Coh(/bation.   /  the  Gr.  x^»  to  pour. 

Cohohatvm,  (says  Locke^)  is  the  pouring  of  the  liquor 
distilled  from  any  thing  back  upon  the  remaining 
matter,  and  distilling  it  again. 

When  it  was  cohohated  eight  or  ten  times  the  spirit  was  turned 
into  an  insipid  phlegm.  But  we  went  on  with  our  cohohationa 
forty  times,  to  see  whether  it  would  make  any  alteration. 

Boyle,    Letter  from  WilUmn  Avery,  voL  vi.  fol.  612. 


COHERE 

COHO. 
BATE. 
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